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Guyatt,  Mr.  G.  R.,  410 
Harrison,  Mr.  R.,  284 
Herring,  Mr.  R.,  532,588 
Howell,  Mr.  H.,  224 
Hurll,  Mr.  P.,  477 
Jenkins,  Mr.  W.  J.,  23 
Kunkler,  Herr  E.,  477 
Lane,  Mr.  G.  T.,  477 
Langley,  Mr.  G.,  532 
Lennard,  Mr.  F.,  532 
Maby,  Mr.  A.,  534 
Morton,  Mr.  R.,  730,  793 
Randall,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  194 
Readhead,  Mr.  W.  B.,  730 
Robson,  Mr.  G.,  730 
Stephenson,  Mr.  W.,  588 
Stevenson,  Mr.  J.,  347 

Debenture  Holders  in  the  Perth  (W.A.)  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  Rights  of,  49 

Debentures,  Tewkesbury  Gas  Company  and,  49 
Decimal  Association,  The,  24 
“  Degea  ”  Outdoor  Lamp,  744 
Delahay’s,  M.  Ph.,  Carburetted  Water  Gas  Statis¬ 
tics,  29 

Dempster's,  Messrs.  R.,  and  Sons,  Telpher  Plant,  37 
Derbyshire  and  South  Yorkshire,  The  Coking  In¬ 
dustry  of,  481 

Derwent  Valley  Water  Board,  98 
Dessau  Vertical  Retort  System  (see  Retorts) 
Destructive  Distillation  of  Waste  Wood,  238 
Dewsbury  and  Heckmondwike  Water  Board,  552 
Dickert,  Herr  M.,on  Determining  the  Total  Sul¬ 
phur  in  Coal  Gas,  810 

Die  Schwelteere,  ihre  Gewinnung  und  Verarbei- 
tung  (A  Treatise  on  Shale  Oil),  590 
Diesel  Engines — 

Competition  of,  345 
Day,  Mr.  C.,  on,  685 
Schubeler,  Mr.  F.,  on,  361 
Use  of  Tar  in,  106,  231 
Diss  Water  Supply,  64 
Distribution  (see  also  High  Pressure) — 

Long  Distance  :  Its  Application  and  Economy, 
102,  156 

Report  of  the  Soci6te  Technique  Commission  on, 
801 

Dolgelly  Gas  Company,  305 

Doncaster  Gas  and  Water  Undertakings,  247,  701 
Douglas  Gas  Company,  244,  61 1,  699 
Dover  Gas  Company,  532,  588,  753 
Dowson  and  Mason  Gas  Plant  Company,  365 
Dresden,  International  Hygienic  Exhibition  at,  24 
Drought,  Effect  of  the,  608 

Dublin,  Wilful  Damage  to  Electric  Lamps  in,  375 
Dublin  Corporation  Electricity  Undertaking,  128, 
375.  446 

Dublin  Gas  Supply  (see  Alliance  and  Dublin  Con¬ 
sumers’  Gas  Company) 

Dukinfield  Gas  Supply,  558 
Dumbarton  Gas  Undertaking,  817 
Dumfries  Gas  Undertaking,  500,  694 
Dundee  Corporation  Gas  Undertaking,  125, 695,  824 
Dunfermline  Corporation  Gas  Supply,  61,  125,  190, 
758 

Dunoon  Gas  Undertaking,  695 

Dust  Nuisance,  The,  280 

Dutch  Gas  Managers’  Association — 

Committee  Reports  on — 

Coal,  542 
Photometry,  543 
Testing  Gas  Oils,  543 
Report  of  Proceedings,  542 
Dutch  Gas  Works  Statistics,  796 
Dye,  Mr.  F.,  on  Gas  Heated  Boilers,  64,  643,  691,  729 
Dysart  Gas  Company,  695 
Dysynni  Gas  Company,  305 
Earthquake,  Gas  Plant  in  an,  157,  165 
East  Greenwich  Gas  Works  Institute,  186 
East  Grinstead  Gas  and  Water  Company,  193 
East  Hull  Gas  Company,  731 
Eastbourne  Gas  Company,  605 
Eden  River,  Alleged  Poisoning  of  Fish  by  Tar  in, 
43,  181 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Corporations'  Gas  Com¬ 
missioners — 

Accounts,  57,  61,  314,  608 
Coronation  Illuminations,  250 
Demolition  of  the  New  Street  Chimney,  62 
Discount  Question,  313 
Proposed  Gas  Exhibition,  313 
Valuation  of  the  Undertaking  of  the,  757,  823 
Education  and  Training  of  Engineers,  11,  157 
Eitner,  Dr.,  on  Methods  of  Photometric  Measure¬ 
ment,  357 

Elbeuf,  Koppers  Oven  Installation  at,  175 
Electric — 

Free  Wiring  Schemes,  408 
Lamps  (see  Lamps) 

Power  in  Gas  Works,  482 
Wiring  Systems,  158 
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Boiler  and  Gas 


“Electric  Weld"  Combination 
Water  Heater,  349 
Electrical  Exhibition — 

Comments,  222 
Gas  for  Cooking  at,  731 
Opening  of,  799 

Electricians  and  Competition  by  Gas,  39 
Electricity — 

Dangers  and  Fire  Risks  of,  95,  4°7>  53°.  53  L  55- 
557,  612,  645,  731-  794 
Failures,  424,  691,  731 

For  Domestic  Uses  other  than  Lighting,  16 
Gas  and  Diesel  Engines  for  Generating,  345.  4°8 
Gas  v.  (see  Gas) 

Gas  Works  Bye  Products  for  Generating,  10b,  231 
In  Mines,  408 

Printed  Excuses  for  Grumbling  Consumers  of ,  16 
Ellon  Gas  Undertaking,  695 

Elsecar,  Wentworth,  and  Hoyland  Gas  Company 

49b  , 

Energy,  Sources  of,  and  their  Exhaustion,  594 

Enfield  Gas  Company- 

Employees'  Bonus  and  Attachment,  245 
Half  Yearly  Meeting,  693 
Engineers,  Education  and  Training  of,  11,  157 
Engines — • 

Diesel — 

Competition  of  the,  345 
Day,  Mr.  C.,  on,  685 
Generating  Electricity  by,  408 
Use  of  Tar  in,  106,  231 
Gas — 

For — 

Fire  Pumps  at  Coney  Island,  237 
Generating  Electricity,  282,  408 
Ships,  284 

Haeder’s  Handbook  on,  810 
Large,  536 

v.  Electricity  for  Power,  247 
Notes  and  Memoranda  on  the  Management  of 
Steam,  Gas,  and  Oil,  738 
Suction  Gas,  Mr.  W.  A.  Tookey  on,  682,  728 
Erdmann,  Herr  E.,  on  Converting  Carbon  Mon¬ 
oxide  to  Methane,  815 

European  Gas  Company,  Limited,  65,  185,  227 
“  Evening  Standard  ’’  and  the  Protection  of  Light 
and  Water  Supplies  during  Troublous  Times, 
694 

Examinations  in  Gas  Engineering  and  Gas  Sup 
ply,  285,  311 

Exeter  and  the  Cost  of  Opposing  the  Standard 
Burner  Bills,  253 
F.xeter  Gas  Company,  555 
Exhibitions — 

Electrical,  222,  475.  73G  792.  799 
Festival  of  Empire,  158,  228 
Gas,  126,  378,  761,  818,  826 
International  Gas,  Projected,  295,448,  744 
International  Hygiene,  24 

International  Smoke  Abatement,  Proposed,  19 
Manchester  and  Salford  Smoke  Abatement,  541, 
734 

Patents,  645 

Proposed  Gas,  in  1913,  789 
Scottish,  747 
Turin  International,  442 
Wellington  (N.Z.)  Industrial,  292 
Explosions — 

Gas,  689 

Livesey  Washer,  59 

Of  Coal  Gas  and  Air,  Radiation  in,  362 
Petrol  Gas,  824 
Factories  and  Workshops— 

Illumination  of,  in  Holland,  587 
Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  on,  21 
Fair  Wages  Clauses  in  Contracts  of  Local  Bodies, 
584 

Falk,  Stadelmann,  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  757 
Falkirk,  Charge  of  Misuse  of  Gas  at,  117,  125,  245, 
374 

Falkirk  Gas  Undertaking,  251,  314,  375 
Falmouth  Gas  Company,  760 
Faraday  Society,  105,  81 1 
Farnham  Gas  Company,  17,  317 
Felixstowe  and  Walton  Water  Supply,  376 
F6ry  Pyrometer  Installation  at  the  Cambridge  Gas 
Works,  162 

Festival  of  Empire  Exhibition — 

Lighting  at,  158 
Voelker  Mantle  Exhibit  at,  228 
Finchley  Overseers  and  the  Valuation  of  the  Elec¬ 
tricity  Undertaking,  447 
Fires,  164,  246,  377,  407.  53°,  53L  552,  557,  612 
Fires,  Gas  (.see  also  Heating  and  Stoves)— 

Effect  of,  on  Household  Coal,  92 
Electricians  Attack  on,  475 
New  Season's — 

Davis  Gas  Stove  Company's,  664 
Editorial  Comments,  789 
Fletcher,  Russell,  and  Co.’s,  803 
Parkinson  Stove  Company’s,  665 
Richmond  Gas  Stove  and  Meter  Company’s 
742 

Wright,  Messrs.  ].,  and  Co.’s,  663 
Fittings,  Gas,  A  Suggestion  for  Hiring  Out,  740 
Fittings  and  Appliances,  The  First  Cost  of,  74° 
Flame  Standards  (see  Photometric) 

Flame  Temperature  and  Incandescent  Lighting 
Power,  358 

Fleming,  Dr.  J.  A.,  on  Electricity  v.  Gas  for  Heat¬ 
ing  and  Cooking,  812 

Fletcher,  Russell,  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  126,  194,  803 
Flint  Gas  and  Water  Purchase  Question,  760 
Flues,  Maintaining  a  Constant  Draught  in  Main,  43 
Forfar  Gas  Undertaking,  251 


“  Forto  ’’  Incandescent  Gas  Mantles,  557 
Foster  Diaphragm  Gas  Governor,  30 
Frankfort-on-Maine  Gas  Supply,  477 
Franklin  Institute,  597 
Fraserburgh  Gas  Undertaking,  63,  695 
French  Patents — -  , 

Compagnie  Generale  de  Construction  de  Fours 
Charging  Chamber  Retorts,  175 
Raising  the  Doors  of  Chamber  Retorts,  593 
Klonne,  A. — Braces  for  Retort  Settings,  352 
Picard,  M.  Pierre- Jacques — Heating  Horizontal 
Retort  Settings,  41,  243 

Scheidegger,  Herr — Protector  for  Incandescent 
Mantles,  545 

“  Frugals  ”  Gas  Economizer,  761 
Furnace  Walls,  Heat  Transfer  through,  814 
Fylde  Water  Supply,  63,  189,  253 

Gainsborough  Gas  Department,  748 

Gallagher’s,  Mr.  F.  E.,  Experiments  on  Sulphur 
in  Gas,  238  ...  , 

Galveston  (Texas),  Repairing  a  Submerged  Water 
Main  at,  287 
Gas — 

And  Smoke,  Mr.  H.  Riddell  on,  294 
And  Ventilation,  235 
And  Water,  Law  Relating  to,  588,  796 
Appliances  for  Industrial  Purposes,  420 
Cutting  Off  a  Supply  of,  443 
Detection  of  Inflammable,  in  Air,  233 
Electricity  Ousted  by,  477 
Electricity  versus — 

Comparison  of  the  Cost  and  Efficiency  of,  158, 
308,  558,  699 
For- 

Cooking  and  Heating,  223,  748,  790 
Power,  247 
Pumping  Water,  609 

Street  and  Shop  Lighting,  14,  39,  95.  6°6  (2), 
732  , 

Kendal  Health  Committee’s  Circular,  41,  112 
Unfair  Statements,  121,  158,  222,  223,  475,  731 
Escape  of,  from  Coal,  421 
Hygienic  Value  of,  for  Lighting,  798 
Industry,  Present  and  Future  of  the,  639 
Misuse  of,  Charge  of,  at  Falkirk,  117,  125,  245 
Or  Electrical  Industries,  Suggested  Absorption 
of,  531 

So-Called  Dangers  of,  222,  475 
Gas  and  Commercial  Securities  Corporation,  761 
Gas  Companies’  Protection  Association  and  the 
Adoption  of  the  No.  2  Burner,  12 
Gas  Engineering  and  Gas  Supply — Examinations 
and  Classes — 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Programme  for 
1911-12  Session,  285 
Prize  Winners,  349 
Questions,  31 1 

Smethwick  Technical  School  Classes,  536 
Society  of  British  Gas  Industries'  Prizes,  792, 
796 

Success  of  Liverpool  Students,  421 
Westminster  Technical  Institute  Classes,  754 
“  Gas  Kai  ”  (Japanese  Gas  Journal),  284 
Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers  Union,  252 
Gas  Works — 

Construction  and  Management  of^Small,  413, 
59° 

Electric  Power  in,  482 
For  Sale,  251 

German  Association  Committee’s  Report  on  the 
Working  of,  161 

German  Association's  Instructional  and  Experi¬ 
mental,  160,  219 
Plans  and  Descriptions  of — 

Broughty  Ferry,  671 
Chester,  597 
Guadalajara,  537 
Helensburgh,  679 
Leiston,  805 
South  Suburban,  369 
Stockport,  37 

Returns  Relating  to,  under  the  Census  of  Pro 
duction  Act,  583,  600 
Sunday  Labour  in,  548,  599 
Telephones  in,  587 

“Gas  World”  Analyses  of  Gas  Companies’  Ac¬ 
counts,  164 

“  Gasavo  ”  Gas  Economizer  for  Cookers,  761 
Gaseous  Explosions,  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  British  Association  on,  675 
Gasholder,  Failure  of  the  Largest  on  the  Continent 
478 

Gasholder  Tank  Constructions,  Recent,  in  Holland, 
486 

Gaslight  and  Coke  Company— 

Co-Partners’  Magazine,  189 
Death  of  Mr,  W.  Stephenson,  588 
Dividend,  221,  235 
Editorial  Comments,  277,  343 
Holborn  Lighting  Contract,  279,  307 
Meeting  of  Shareholders,  366 
Official  Changes,  591 
Presentation  to  Mr.  G.  Marvin,  592 
Report  and  Accounts,  287,  308 
Sale  of  the  Silvertown  Gas  Works  Site,  612 
Theft  from  a  Slot  Meter,  303 
Wages  and  Holiday  Allowance,  497,  600 
Woolwich  Ferry  Lighting,  189 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Claims,  50,  303 
Gatehouse  Gas  Works  for  Sale,  251 
Gatin,  M.,  on  the  Effect  of  Road  Tarringon  Trees, 
287 

Geneva  Gas  Undertaking,  477 

Gennevilliers  Gas  Works,  Visit  of  the  British  hire 
Prevention  Committee  to,  447 


German  Association  of  Gas  and  Water  Engineeis— 
AUner,  Dr.  W.,  on  the  Use  of  Tar  in  Diese 
Engines,  106 

Blum,  Herr  E.,  on  Long  Distance  Gas  Distribu¬ 
tion  :  Its  Application  and  Economy,  102,  156 
Comments,  12,  156,  219 
Committee  Reports — - 
Comments,  219 
Gas  Meter,  226 
Heating,  226 

Instructional  and  Experimental  Gas  Works, 

160 

Technical  Instruction,  161 
Working  of  Gas  Works,  161 
Kobbert,  Herr,  on  Experiences  with  Distance 
Ignition  of  Public  Lamps,  168 
Korting,  Mr.  E.,  on  Observations  on  Gas  Coke 
from  the  Standpoints  of  the  Commercial  Man, 
the  Accountant,  and  the  Gas  Manager,  35 
Metzger,  Herr  H.,  on  Experiences  with  Distance 
Ignition  of  Public  Lamps,  167 
Report  of  the  Council,  28 
Review  of  the  Proceedings,  25 
Use  of  Telephones  in  Gas  Works,  587 
Visits  and  Excursions,  26,  27,  28 
Germany — 

Chemical  Industry  iD,  282 
Coke  Production  in,  290 
Gas  from  Peat  in,  741 
Gas  Publicity  Campaign  in,  796 
Tar  Market  in,  744 

Gilfin,  Mr.  F.  H.,  on  Indirect  Lighting,  810 
Gisborne  (N.Z.)  Gas  Company,  Limited,  193 
Glasgow  Gas  Undertaking- 

Annual  Accounts,  374,  44°.  443.  608 
Charge  of  Cutting  Off  a  Supply  of  Gas,  443 
Coal  Contracts,  125  . 

Deputation  to  Inspect  High  Pressure  Lighting 
Systems,  733,  818 

Proposed  Appointment  of  Commercial  Superin¬ 
tendent,  553,  694 
Reduction  in  Price,  440 
Glasgow  Water  Supply,  609 

Glastonbury  Corporation  Gas  Undertaking,  128 

Glenboig  Union  Fire  Clay  Company,  827 

Glossop  Gas  Company,  554 

Gloucester  Gas  Company,  439 

Glover  and  Co.,  Messrs.  George,  65 

Glover  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Thomas,  820 

Glover-West  Vertical  Retorts — 

Belfast  Corporation  and,  793 
Helensburgh  Installation,  587,  679 
Manchester  Installation,  43 
Reported  Patent  Litigation,  228 
Goole  Gas  and  Water  Supply,  188 
Gorebridge  Gas  Company,  504 
Gosberton  Gas  Company,  699 
Gosport  Water  Company,  609 
Gourock  Gas  Undertaking,  443 
Government  Laboratory,  The,  644 
Governor,  Gas,  The  F  oster,  30 
Graetzin  Outdoor  Lamp,  662 

Grangemouth  Gas  and  Water  Supply,  62,  284,  443 
Grantham  Gas  Company,  377 
Gravesend  and  Milton  Water  Company,  193 
Great  Marlow  Water  Company,  128 
Grebel,  M.  A.,  on  Slow  v.  Quick  Condensation,  411 
Greenock  Gas  Undertaking,  443,  499 
Gregory,  Professor  J.  W.,  on  Underground  Water 
in  Central  Australia,  352 
Guadalajara  Gas  Supply,  53°.  537 
Haeder's  Handbook  on  the  Gas  Engine,  810 
Hager,  Mr.  E.  H.,  on  the  Utilization  of  Blast  Fur¬ 
nace  Gas,  487 

Hailsham  Water  Company,  555 

Haldane,  Butterfield,  and  Trotter,  Messrs.,  on 
Corrections  for  the  Effects  of  Atmospheric 
Conditions  on  Different  Flame  Standards,  288 
Halifax  Gas  Undertaking,  371,  373.  377.  79& 

Halifax  Water  Supply,  124 
Hamilton  Gas  Supply,  187,  443 
Hammersmith  Klectricity  Undertaking,  347 
Hammersmith  Public  Lighting,  477 
Hampton  Court  Gas  Company,  29,  73*  „  . 

Hants  County  Council  and  River  Pollution  by 
Tarred  Roads,  61 1 
Harrogate  Gas  Company,  698,  796 
Harrow  and  Stanmore  Gas  Company,  553,  643, 
692 

Hartlepool  Gas  and  Water  Company,  605 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Gas  Company,  558.  753 
Hastings  Electricity  Supply,  95.  253.  282,  407 
Haug,  Mr.  J.  S.,  on  Increasing  the  Efficiency  ot 
Water  Gas  Plant,  595 
Havant  Gas  Company,  447 
Hawkhurst  Gas  Company,  796 
Heat  Transfer  through  Furnace  Walls,  814 
Heating  by — 

Electricity,  282,  347,  748.  79°.  812 
Gas,  226,  790,  812 

Hebden  Bridge  and  Mytholmroyd  Gas  Board,  827 
Hefner  Lamp,  Note  on  a  Method  of  Facilitating 
the  Setting  of  the  Height  of  the  Flame  in  the, 

Helensburgh  Corporation  Gas  Undertaking,  125, 
443.  587.  6o8>  679 

Hendrickson,  Mr.  A.  V.,  on  the  Loss  of  Ammonia 
from  its  Solution,  592 
Hereford  Gas  Undertaking,  434 
Herzfeld,  Mr.  R.,  on  Domestic  Hot  Water  Supply, 
584,  643,  691,  729 
Heywood  Gas  Supply,  760 
High  Power  Lighting  (see  Intensified) 

High  Pressure  Gas  Plant  with  Medium  Main  Pres¬ 
sure,  236 
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High  Pressure  Gas  Supply  ( see  also  Distribution 
and  Intensified) — 

Advantages  of,  98 
Blum,  Herr  G.  B.  E.,  on,  102,  156 
Manchester  Corporation  and,  312,  689 
Sawyer,  Mr.  F.  H.,  on,  236 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  W.,  on,  for  Industrial  Purposes, 
41,  in,  180,  243 
Hoddesdon  Gas  Company,  445 
Holbeach  Gas  Company,  826 
Holborn — 

Burst  Water  Main  in,  609 
Public  Lighting  Contract,  279,  307 
Holland — 

Factory  Illumination  in,  587 
Recent  Gasholder  Constructions  in,  486 
Hollingworth  Gas  Company,  609 
Home  Office,  Proposed  Regulations  for  Pitch 
Workers,  293,  487,  744 

Hong  Kong  and  China  Gas  Company,  730,  793 
Hopkinson  Laboratory,  Visit  of  the  Junior  institu¬ 
tion  of  Engineers  to  the,  485 
Horley  Gas  Company,  365 
Horstmann  Gear  Company,  504 
Hoskins,  Mr.  A.  P.,  on  Purification  by  Lime  and 
Oxide,  422 

Hospitals,  Artificial  Lighting  of,  297 
Houstoun,  Dr.  R.  A.,  on  thj  Absolute  Measure¬ 
ment  of  Light,  412 

Howard,  Mr.  H.  L.,  on  Gas  Works  Bye  Products 
for  Generating  Electricity,  231 
Howellite,  Limited,  224 

Hoylake  and  West  Kirby  Gas  and  Water  Company, 
192 

Huddersfield  Gas  Supply,  555,  599,  700 
Humphrys,  Mr.  N.  H.,  on — 

Construction  and  Management  of  Sm  ill  Gas 
Works,  413,  590 

First  Cost  of  Gas  Fittings  and  Appliances,  740 
Hurst,  Mr.  G.  F.,  on  the  Uses  of  Coal  Gas  Appli¬ 
ances  for  Industrial  Purposes,  420 
Hyde — 

Gas  Preferred  to  Electricity  for  Street  Lighting 
at,  606 

Testing  Gas  Meters  at,  609 
Hygiene,  International  Exhibition  of,  at  Dresden, 

24 

Ilford  Gas  Company,  476,  693 
“Illuminating  Engineer”  on  Street  Lighting 
Specifications,  94,  99,  225,  661,  729 
Illuminating  Engineering — 

Lectures  at  the  Polytechnic,  663,  821 
Nomenclature,  360 
Ilsington  Water  Scheme,  503 
Imperial  Continental  Gas  Association,  606 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting  ( see  also  Burners,  In¬ 
verted,  Intensified,  and  Lamps) — 

For  Asylums,  374 

Investigations  on  the  Effect  of  Carbonic  Acid  on 
the  Efficiency  of  Incandescent  Gas  Burners, 
359 

Mantles — 

Artificial  Silk,  539,  748 
Prospect  of  Cheaper,  317 
Protector  for,  545 
Ross  Patent,  662 
Structure  of,  741 

Voelker  Exhibit  at  the  Festival  of  Empire,  228 
Incandescent  Lighting  Power,  Flame  Tempera¬ 
ture  and,  358 
Income  Tax — 

Allowance  for  Depreciation,  281,  305,  429,  433, 
793 

Municipal,  282 

On  Transfers  to  Special  Purposes  Funds,  503 
Incorporated  Municipal  Electrical  Association,  14, 
i6>  39,  95.  158,  231 
India,  Monazite  Sand  from,  544 
Indiana  Steel  Company’s  Large  Gas  Engine  In¬ 
stallation,  536 

Industrial  Board,  A  Proposed,  793 
Industrial  Pyrometry,  Mr.  C.  R  Darling  on,  19 
Inflammable  Gas,  Detection  of,  in  Air,  233 
Inquiry  Circular  Nuisance,  583,  599 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  11,  157 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  729 
Institution  of  Gas  Engineers — 

Discussion  at  Meetings,  The  Curtailment  of,  91 
Editorial  Comments,  91 
Papers  (Correspondence) — 

Newbigging,  Mr.  J.  G.,  on  the  Scientific  Car¬ 
bonization  of  Coal,  43 
Sectionization  of,  hi 

Smith,  Mr.  E.  W.,  on  the  Uses  of  High 
Pressure  Gas  for  Industrial  Purposes,  41, 
in,  180,  243 
Publicity  Campaign — 

Comments,  280 
Correspondence,  43,  363 

Discussion  by  the  North  British  Association 
on  the  (Introduced  by  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Myers),  675 

List  of  Contributing  Undertakings,  283 
Manchester  Corporation  and,  246,  280,  305, 
352 

Salford  Corporation  and,  94,  122 
Street  Lighting  Specification,  729 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  361 
Institution  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers, 
157,  169,  222,  302 

Institution  of  Municipal  Engineers,  290,  662,  814 
Institution  of  Water  Engineers,  Proposed,  588 
Instructional  and  Experimental  Gas  Works  of  the 
German  Association  of  Gas  and  Water  En¬ 
gineers,  160 


Insurance  of  Workmen  Bill,  The — 

Carpenter,  Mr.  Charles,  on,  91,  120,  281,  406 
Comments,  91,  344,  406,  473 
Criticisms  of,  549 
Rochdale  Corporation  and,  318 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  and,  429,  487 
Intensified  Gas  Lighting  (see  also  Lamps,  in¬ 
verted,  and  High  Pressure  Gas  Supply) — 
Early  Public  Installations  of,  302 
Electricians  and  the  Competition  of,  477 
Glasgow  Corporation  and,  733,  818 
Keith  System,  at  Turin,  231 
Leeds  Corporation  and,  819 
Manchester  Corporation  and,  689 
Pharos  System,  41 
Scholz,  Herr  M.,  on,  229 

Soci6t6  Technique  Commission  Report  on,  791, 
801 

Valveless  Compressor  for,  662 
International  Congress  on  Carbide  and  Acetylene 
(see  Carbide) 

International  Gas  Exhibition,  Projected,  295,  448, 
744 

International  Miners’  Congress  ( see  Miners) 
International  Photometrical  Congress  (see  Photo- 
metrical) 

Inverkeithing  Public  Lighting,  125 
Inverness  Gas  Undertaking,  695 
Inverted  Gas  Lighting  (see  also  Incandescent  and 
Intensified) — 

Blinks,  Mr.  W.  M.,  on,  296 
Copp's,  Mr.  H.  E.,  Double  Reflector  Lamp,  169 
For  Hospitals,  374 
Scholz,  Herr  M.,  on,  229 
Iowa  District  Gas  Association,  232,  296 
Ipswich  Gas  Company,  98,  224 
Irish  Association  of  Gas  Managers — 

Editorial  Comments,  404 
General  Business,  414 

Hoskins,  Mr.  A.  P.,  on  Purification  by  Lime 
and  Oxide,  422 

Hurst,  Mr.  G.  F.,  on  the  Uses  of  Coal  Gas  Ap¬ 
pliances  for  Industrial  Purposes,  420 
Presentation  to  Mr.  J.  Whimster,  419 
Presidential  Address  of  Mr.  J.  Paterson,  415 
Programme,  224 

Ironmongers  and  Municipal  Trading,  756 
Islington  Electricity  Undertaking,  644 
Itinerant  Commercial  Agents  from  Abroad,  221 
Japan,  Gas  Plant  Installations  in,  in  1910,  664 
Japanese  Gas  Journal,  284 
Jenkins,  The  Late  Mr.  W.  J.,  23 
Johnstone  Gas  Undertaking,  126,  443 
Junior  Institution  of  Engineers,  101,  483,  798 
Keighley  Gas  Undertaking,  825 
Keillor’s,  Mr.  G.,  Presidential  Address  to  the  North 
British  Association,  667 
Keith  Light  Installation  at  Turin,  231 
Kelty  Gas  Company,  125 
Kendal  Gas  and  Water  Undertakings,  123 
Kendal  Health  Committee  and  Gas,  41,  112,  123 
1  Kenilworth  Gas  Company,  192 
Kensington  Public  Lighting,  64,  373 
Kent  County  Council  and  Road  Tarring,  792,  820 
Keswick  Gas  Company,  698 
Kew  District,  Public  Lighting  in  the,  446 
Key,  Mr.  W.,  on  the  Use  of  Air  in  Gas  Manufac¬ 
ture,  728,  745 

Kinghorn  Gas  Company,  251 
Kingston-on-Thames  Electricity  Undertaking,  158 
Kirkburton  Public  Lighting,  475 
Kirkcaldy  Corporation  Gas  Undertaking,  125,  190, 
378,  443.  758 

Kirkcudbright  Gas  Undertaking,  374 
Kirkintilloch  Gas  Supply,  758 
Klonne’s  Braces  for  Retort  Settings,  352 
Kobbert,  Herr,  on  Experiences  with  Distance 
Ignition  of  Public  Lamps,  168 
Koppers  Oven  Installation  at  Elbeuf,  175 
Korting,  Mr.  E.,  on  Observations  on  Gas  Coke 
from  the  Standpoints  of  the  Commercial  Man, 
the  Accountant,  and  the  Gas  Engineer,  35 
Kressman  and  Parr,  Messrs.,  on  Spontaneous 
Combustion  of  Coal,  413 

Kropf  and  Strache,  Drs.,  on  Investigations  on  the 
Effect  of  Carbonic  Acid  on  the  Efficiency  of 
Incandescent  Gas  Burners,  359 
Labour — 

Disputes  in  1910,  797 
Proposed  Ministry  of,  221,  247 
Labour  Disputes  Bill,  A,  550,  582 
Labour  Questions  (see  also  Co-Partnership,  Strikes, 
and  Trade  Unions) — 

Fair  Wages  Clauses,  584 

Gas  Engineering  Workers’  Wages,  442,  487 

Gas  Workers’  Questions — 

Birmingham,  825 
Bolton,  307 

Double  Holiday  Pay  for  Gas  Workers,  600,  815 

Douglas,  244,  699 

Editorial  Comments,  472,  727 

Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  497,  600 

Hebden  Bridge  and  Mytholmroyd,  827 

Hereford,  434 

Huddersfield,  599 

Leeds  (Lamplighters),  554 

Manchester  and  Salford,  472 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  825 

Rochdale,  699,  826 

Sheffield,  472,  688 

Sunday  Labour,  548,  599 

Sunderland,  127 

Wallasey,  697 

Industrial  Board,  A  Proposed,  793 
National  Insurance  Bill  (see  Insurance) 


Laidlaw,  R.,  and  Son,  Limited,  312 
Lamp  Chimneys,  The  Origin  of,  802 
Lamp  Posts,  Liability  for  Damage  to,  245 
Lamps — 

Electric  Metallic  Filament — 

Eccentricities  of,  794 

Effect  of,  on  Electricity  Undertakings,  644 
Litigation,  408 
Gas — 

Breakage  of  Street,  447 

Burner  Lifting  and  Lowering  Arrangement 
for.  743 

Copp’s,  Mr.  H.  E.,  Double  Reflector  Inverted, 
169 

"  Degea,”  744 
Graetzin  Outdoor,  662 
“  Nico”  Inverted,  529,  535 
Parkinson’s  New,  743 

Provincial  Incandescent  Fittings  Company's, 
743 

Sugg’s  High  Power  Low  Pressure,  806 
Lamson,  Mr.  C.  D.,  on — 

Gas  Plant  in  an  Earthquake,  157,  165 
Oil  Gas  Supply  in  Mexico,  235 
Langholm  Gas  Company,  532 
Lass,  Mr.  A.,  on  Income  Tax  Allowance  for  Depre¬ 
ciation,  429,  433 

Lasswade  and  Bonnyrigg  Gas  Company,  125 
Law  Relating  to  Gas  and  Water,  Messrs.  Michael 
and  Will  on,  588,  796 

Lawrence,  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  C.,  on  the  Destructive 
Distillation  of  Waste  Wood,  238 
Leatherhead  Gas  Company,  446 
Leatherhead  Water  Company,  504 
Leavesden  Asylum,  Lighting  of,  374 
Leeds — 

High  Pressure  Lighting,  819 
Income  Tax  Question,  281 
Lamplighters  and  Holidays,  554 
Supply  of  Gas  Cookers,  817 
Leftwich  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  761 
Legislative  Work  of  the  Gas  Industry,  Some  Re¬ 
flections  on  the,  471,  527,  581 
Leisse,  Dr.  F.,  on  Four  Years’  Experience  of 
Vertical  Retorts  at  Cologne,  479,  528 
Leiston  Gas  Company,  805 
Lewes  Gas  Company,  696 
Lewes  Public  Lighting  Question,  699 
Leyden  Municipal  Gas  Undertaking,  498 
Liebig’s  Influence  on  Modern  Chemistry,  734 
Light,  An  Absolute  Unit  of — 

Houstoun,  Dr.  R.  A.,  on,  412 
Strache,  Dr.  H.,  on,  358 
Light  Intensity,  Effect  of,  on  the  Retina,  535 
Light  Standards  and  their  Applications,  81 1 
Lighting— 

By  Gas,  and  Ventilation,  235 
Gas,  Hygienic  Value  of,  798 
Indirect,  810 
Of  Hospitals,  297 
Of  Streets — 

Practical,  157,  169,  302 
Specifications  for,  94,  99,  220,  225,  66:,  729 
Street  and  Shop  Front,  Gas  and  Electricity  for, 
14,  39.  95 

Lighting  and  Watching  Act,  Proceedings  under 
the,  100 

Lignite  for  Gas  Producers,  747 
Limerick  Gas  Works  Extensions,  602 
Lincoln  Corporation  Gas  Undertaking,  123 
Lincoln  Water  Undertaking — - 
Completion  of  New  Scheme,  700 
Pipe  Contract  Dispute,  93,  113,  156,  183,  363 
Lisburn  Gas  Company,  347 
Littleborough  Gas  Company,  194,  318 
Liverpool  Gas  Company,  493,  761 
Liverpool  Students'  Success  in  the  last  Gas  Exami¬ 
nation,  421 

Liverpool  Water  Supply,  17,  248 
Livesey  Memorial  Hall  at  the  South  Suburban  Gas 
Company’s  Works,  350,  496,  548 
Livesey  Memorial  Institute  at  East  Greenwich,  352 
Llandudno  Gas  Supply,  54 
Llangollen,  Electric  Lighting  Question  at,  552 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Fair  Wages 
Clauses  in  Contracts  of  Local  Bodies,  584 
Local  Taxation  Returns,  The,  100 
London  (see  also  London  County  Council,  Metro¬ 
polis  Gas  Supply,  and  Metropolitan  Water 
Board) — 

Electrical  Undertakings  in,  585 
Pipe  Subways  in,  409 

Precautions  to  Ensure  the  Maintenance  of  Water 
and  Light  during  Troublous  Times,  694 
Public  Lamps  in,  in  1910,  585 
Public  Lighting  in,  see — 

City, 

Holborn, 

Kensington, 

Wandsworth, 

London  and  Southern  District  Junior  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion — 

Programme,  796 
Transactions  for  1910-11,  809 
Visit  to  the  Coronation  Exhibition,  105 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway's 
Early  Gas  Lighted  Tunnel,  238 
London  County  Council — 

Caretakers  and  Electricity  Allowance,  193 
Gas  Engineering  and  Heating  and  Ventilation 
Courses  at  the  Westminster  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute,  754 

Return  Relating  to  Electrical  Undertakings,  585 
Suggestion  for  Steel  Casing  of  Electric  Wires,  731 
Woolwich  Ferry  Lighting,  189,  377 
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Longridge  Gas  Company,  796 
Longwood  Gas  Company,  43 

Lowestoft,  Fire  Caused  by  Electric  Wires  at,  530 
Lunge,  Professor,  on  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  and  Alkali,  410 

Lyttelton  (N.Z.)  Gas  and  Water  Supply,  59 
Magdeburg  Gas  Undertaking,  477 
Maidstone  Gas  Company,  551 
Maidstone  Public  Lighting,  308 
Main,  Messrs.  R.  &  A.,  189 

Malosse's  Photometer  for  Outdoor  and  Indoor 
Use,  237 

Malton  Gas  Company,  376 

Manchester  and  Salford  Smoke  Abatement  Exhi¬ 
bition,  541,  734 

Manchester  Corporation  and— 

Insurance  Bill  Contribution,  no 
Meter  Testing,  372 

Trade  Unionism,  378,  4°5,  472.  499.  607 
Manchester  District  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers, 

801 

Manchester  Gas  Engineering  Workers’  Wages,  442, 

487 

Manchester  Gas  Undertaking- 
Gas  Fire  Installations,  690,  757 
High  Pressure  Installations,  312,  689 
Institution  Publicity  Scheme,  246,  280,  305,  352 
Ironmongers  and  the  Supply  of  Gas  Appliances, 

757 

Meter  Testing,  372 

Manchester  and  District  Junior  Gas  Association 
Manchester  University  Lectures,  801 
Visit  to  Chester,  597 

Manchester  Municipal  Employees  and  Trades 
Unionism,  378,  406,  472,  499,  607 
Manchester  Municipal  Officers'  Guild,  557 
Manchester  University  Lectures,  801 
Manchester  Water  Meter  Company,  284 
Manchester  Water  Undertaking- 
Burst  Mains,  3x7 

Reservoirs  Inspection,  317  . 

Manchuria  and  Siberia,  Artificial  Light  in,  605 
Mannesmann  Roehren  Werke,  827 
Mansfield  Municipal  Undertakings,  312 
Mansfield’s  Automatic  Water  Finder,  801 
Margam  Gas  Supply,  48.  349.  4Z9 
Marriages,  98,  293,  419,  731  (2),  733 
Marseilles  Gas  and  Electricity  Supply,  492 
Maryborough  (Queensland)  Gas  Company,  610 
Marylebone  Electricity  Undertaking,  531 
Maryport  Gas  Undertaking,  817 
Mason  and  Myers,  Messrs.,  on  the  Need  of  Pub' 
licity,  675 
Masonic,  161 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  487 
Melbourne  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  3*7.  5®3 
602,  643 

Mellor  (Derbyshire)  Water  Supply,  825 
Melton  Mowbray  Gas  Company,  602 
Melville,  Ingram,  and-Cree,  Messrs.,  662 
Merlin  Gas  and  Engineering  Company,  700 
Merlin  Light,  Limited,  700 
Mersea  and  District  Gas  Company,  303 
Merthyr  Tydfil  Gas  Company,  305 
Merthyr  Tydfil  Water  Supply,  349 
Meter,  Gas,  Unlawfully  Disconnecting  a,  445 
Meters — 

Electricity — - 
Future  of,  347 
Testing  of,  408,  531 
Gas — 

Prepayment — 

A  London  Magistrate  on,  303 
Thefts  from,  125,  303 

Report  of  the  German  Association  Committee 
on, 226 

Methane,  Converting  Carbon  Monoxide  to,  815 
Metric  System,  The,  24 
Metropolis  Gas  Supply — 

A  Statistical  Examination  of  the,  528 
Number  of  Public  Lamps,  585 
Quality  of  the,  534 

Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Company,  279.  3°7 
Metropolitan  Water  Board — 

Bill,  244,  364,  429 

Bursting  of  Mains,  192,  554.  6°9 

Collection  of  Charges,  59 

Efficiency  of  the  Supply  During  the  Drought,  498 
Inspection  of  Works  by  Japanese  Delegates,  193 
Litigation  Respecting  a  Stopcock  Box,  303 
National  Insurance  Bill,  313 
Presentation  of  an  Address  to  the  King,  23 
Proposed  Tunnel  at  Twickenham,  3*3 
Quality  and  Price  of  Water,  248 
Return  of  Overpaid  Water  Rate,  245 
Metzger,  Herr  H.,  on  Experiences  with  Distance 
Ignition  of  Public  Lamps,  167 
Mexican  National  Gas  Company,  157.  *65.  235 
Mexico — 

Earthquake  Effect  on  Gas  Plant  in,  157,  165 
Oil  Gas  Supply  in,  235 

Michael  and  Will,  Messrs.,  on  the  Law  Relating  to 
Gas  and  Water,  588,  796 
Michigan  Gas  Association  Programme,  793 
Mid  Oxfordshire  Gas  Company,  303 
Middlesex  County  Council  Gas  Meter  Testing 
Station,  316 

Middleton  Gas  Undertaking,  700 
Milan  Gas  Works- 

Fire  at  the  Bovisa  Station,  164 
Strike  of  Gas  Workers,  168 
Milford  Haven  Gas  Supply,  112,  183,  219 
Milne  and  Son,  Messrs.  J.,  98 
Miners,  International  Congress  of,  346 
Mines,  Use  of  Electricity  in,  408 


Mines  and  Quarries,  Annual  General  Report  on, 
for  1910,  347 

Ministry  of  Labour,  Proposed,  221,  247 
Mitcham  and  Wimbledon  Gas  Company,  245,  502, 


Mitchelite  Petrol  Air  Gas  System  Company, 
Limited,  312 

Monaghan  Gas  Company,  284 
Monazite  Sand  from  India,  544 
Monte  Video  Gas  Company,  73°.  793 
Monte  Video  Water  Company,  827 
Montgomery  and  Co.’s,  Messrs.  W.,  Nitrate  o 
Soda  Report,  15  ... 

Montreal,  Fire  Caused  by  Electricity  at,  552 
Montreal  Water  Supply,  61 1 
Montrose  Gaslight  Company,  251,  443 
Mossley  Corporation  Gas  Department,  123 
Motherwell  Gas  Company,  126 
Mountain  Ash  Water  Supply,  378 
Muller  and  Albrecht,  Messrs.,  on  the  Determina¬ 
tion  of  Naphthalene  in  Crude  Coal  Gas,  809 
Mullingar  Gas  Company,  796 

Municipal  Bodies  and  Temporary  Borrowings, 

407  .  . 

Municipal  Electrical  Association,  155 
Municipal  Electricity  Undertaking  Results,  644 
Municipal  Employees’  Association,  406,  472.  499. 

MunicipafEngineer,  The  Position  of  the,  222 
Municipal  Gas  Finance,  Parliarnent  and,  219 

Municipal  Trading  and  Income  Tax,  282 

Municipal  Workers  and  Non-Unionists,  406,  472, 
499,  607,  693 

Municipalities  and  Profit  Sharing,  14,  x8,  in 
Murder  by  Gas,  Charge  of,  697 
Murdock,  Mr.  J.  W.,  on  Operating  a  Water  Gas 

Pl3,Qt  232 

Myers  and  Mason,  Messrs.,  on  the  Need  of  Pub¬ 
licity,  675 

Naphthalene —  ,  _  _ _ 

Determination  of,  in  Crude  Coal  Gas,  809 
Oils  for  the  Extraction  of,  808 
Tars  for  the  Extraction  of,  808 
Nass,  Dr.,  on  Artificial  Silk  Mantles,  539 
National  Gas  Engine  Company,  254,  437 
National  Insurance  Bill  (see  Insurance) 

Nelson  Water  Undertaking,  60 7  ,  , 

Nevada  City  (Cal.),  The  Early  Gas  Supply -of ,60 
New  Inverted  Incandescent  Gas  Lamp  Company 

529,  535,  826  .  „  ,  .  _ 

New  Mills  Corporation  Gas  Undertaking,  128 

New  York — 

Catskill  Water  for,  476 
Gas  Supply  Statistics  Relating  to,  312 
Waste  of  Water  in,  318 

Newark  Gas  Company,  61  x  .  .  . 

Newbigging,  Mr.  J.  G.,  on  the  Scientific  Carboniza¬ 
tion  of  Coal,  43 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Gas  Company,  825 
Newcastle  (Staffs.)  Gas  and  Electricity  Undertak 
ings,  310,  347 

Newport  (Fife)  Gas  Undertaking,  443 
Newport  (Isle  of  Wight)  Water  Supply,  7°* 

Newport  (Mon.)  Gas  Company,  372.  759 
Newtown  Gas  Undertaking,  185 

Nico  ”  High  Power  Low  Pressure  Lamp,  529 

535 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  The  Position  of,  15 
Non-Unionists,  Municipal  Workers  and,  693 
Norden’s  and  General  Incandescent  Company,  744 
Norris,  Mr.  W.  A.,  on  the  Use  of  Tar  for  Road 

Making,  290  _ 

North  British  Association  of  Gas  Engineers  and 

Managers—  . 

Blair  Mr.  W.,  on  the  Installation  of  Glover 
West  Vertical  Retorts  and  the  Extensions  at  the 
Helensburgh  Gas  Works,  679 
Comments,  640,  641,  642,  694,  728  ... 

Daniell,  Dr.,  on  the  Work  of  the  Late  William 
Young,  641,  648 

General  Business,  642,  666,  674  . 

Key  Mr.  W.,  on  the  Attitude  of  the  Air  Ques 
tion  in  Relation  to  Gas  Manufacture,  Purili 
cation,  and  Reduction  of  Quality,  728,  745 
Mason  and  Myers,  Messrs.,  on  the  Need  of  Pub 

licity,  675  „  .,, 

Presidential  Address  of  Mr.  G.  Keillor,  666 
Young,  William,  Lectureship,  641,  648 
North  Cheshire  Water  Company,  817 
North  Middlesex  Gas  Company,  128,  495 
Northallerton  Public  Lighting  Contract,  474.  497 
Northampton  Gas  Company,  445  _  , 

Northampton  Polytechnic  Institute  Courses  and 
Lectures  for  1911-12,  797 

Norton  (Malton),  Gas  v.  Electricity  for  Pumping 

Water  at,  609  .  .  _  .  . 

Norwich,  Gas  Coronation  Illuminating  Device  at, 

Norwfch  GasWorks,  Visitof  the  Junior  Institution 
of  Engineers  to,  485 
Nottingham  Gas  Undertaking,  795 
Offenbau  Gesellschaft’s  Patent  Device  for  the 
Mixing  of  Hot  Gases  and  Air  in  Gas  Retort 
Furnaces,  807 
Official  Changes— 

Durkin,  Mr.  F.,  98 
Free,  Mr.  W.  E.,  98 
Hole,  Mr.  S.,  731 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  H.,  17,  588 
Kitchingman,  Mr.  D.,  410 
Lee,  Mr.  J.,  796 
Lusted,  Mr.  G.  A.,  646 
M'Lusky,  Mr.  J.  W.,  17 
M'Nair,  Mr.  A.,  532 
Parker,  Mr.  W.,  741 


Official  Changes  (continued)— 

Rapley,  Mr.  W.,  796 
Rice,  Mr.  G.  H.,  17 
Rodda,  Mr.  E.  C.,  347 
Roystone,  Mr.  T.  W.,  17,  588 
Willsmer,  Mr.  R.,  591 

Companies,  Amalgamation  of  Scottish,  477 
Market,  529  . 

Mineral,  Exports  of,  from  the  United  States  in 

1910,  588 

Shale,  A  German  Treatise  on,  590 
Oil  Gas  Supply  in  Mexico,  235  . 

Oils,  Gas,  Report  of  the  Dutch  Gas  Association 
Committee  on,  543 

Oils  and  Cokes  for  Making  Water  Gas,  232 
Okehampton  Gas  Company,  64 
Oldbury  Gas  Department,  98,  124,  128 
Oldham  Corporation  Gas  Undertaking 
Annual  Report,  187  , 

Electricity  Users  and  Gas  Cookers,  126,502,  819 
Gas  Workers'  Wages,  444 
O'Neill,  Mr.  J.  G.,  on  the  Continuous  Purification 
of  Gas  in  Closed  Vessels,  233 
O’Shea,  Professor  L.  T.,  on  the  Coking  Industry 
of  South  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  481 
Ossett  Corporation  and  the  Quality  of  the  Water 
Supplied  by  the  Dewsbury  and  Heckmondwike 
Board,  552 

Ossett  Corporation  Gas  Undertaking,  59,  246 
Ostend,  Proposed  Supply  of  Coke  Oven  Gas  at, 
164,  412 

Oswaldtwistle  Gas  Undertaking,  755 
Ottoman  Gas  Company,  699,  820 
Paignton  Gas  Company,  17 
Paignton  Water  Undertaking,  64,  302 
Paisley  Gas  Undertaking,  314 
Paper  Bag  Cookery,  189,  374 
Paris  Gas  Company,  433.  596 
Paris  Water  Supply,  378 

Parkinson  and  W.  &  B.  Cowan  s  New  Season  s 
Lamps,  743 

Parkinson  Stove  Company,  665 
Parliament  ( see  also  Parliamentary  Intelligence, 
p.  xi.) — 

Cancer  among  Pitch  Woikers,  293,  4°7>  744 
Insurance  of  Workmen  Bill  ( see  also  Insurance), 

429,  487,  549  .  , 

Legislative  Work  of  the  Gas  Industry,  471.  527. 

581  ...  ,  , 

Local  Authorities  and  the  Acquisition  of  Water, 
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Metropolitan  Water  Board  Bill,  244,  364,  429 
Progress  of  Bills,  47,  112,  182,  244,  364,  429,  4°7 
Proposed  Ministry  of  Labour,  221,  247 
Parr  and  Kressman,  Messrs.,  on  the  Spontaneous 
Combustion  of  Coal,  413 
Pas  de  Calais,  Coal  Resources  of  the,  597 
Patent  Appliances  Company,  662 
Patents,  A  Permanent  Exhibition  of,  645 
Paterson’s,  Mr.  J.,  Presidential  Address  to  the 
Irish  Association,  415 
Peat — 

Ammonia  Production  from,  98 
Production  of  Gas  from,  in  Germany,  74* 

Pendant,  The  “  Central, ”  227 
Pendleton,  Breakage  of  Street  Lamps  at,  447 
Penicuik  and  District  Gas  Company,  443 
Pennsylvania  Gas  Association,  232 
Personal  Paragraphs  ( see  also  Official  Changes, 
Marriages,  Masonic,  Presentations,  Resigna¬ 
tions,  Wills,  &c.) — 

Askwith,  Sir  G.  R.,  732 
Ball,  Mr.  B.,  410 
Bethe,  Herr  A.,  477 
Broadhead,  Mr.  J.  W.,  175 
Brown,  Sir  W.  S.,  224 
Clegg,  Sir  W.  E.,  98 
Cutler,  Mr.  S.,  Jun.,  645 
De  Brouwer,  Mr.  J.,  4*° 

Devers,  Mr.  W.  J.,  no 
Hiller,  Mr.  H.  K.,  98,  532 
Hollingworth,  Mr.  D.  V.,  532 
Howarth,  Mr.  J.,  410 
Kohn,  Herr  G.,  477 
Marconi,  Dr.  G.,  798 
Meade,  Mr.  A.,  98 
Peaty,  Mr.  H.  F.,  175 
Phillips,  Alderman,  646 
Price,  Mr.  W.  E.,  731 
Shaw,  Sir  A.  MTnnes,  224 
Smith,  Mr.  J.,  588 
Stickland,  Mr.  E.  A.,  662 
Terry,  Mr.  C.  E.  R.,  5°.  *94 
Whitworth,  Mr.  W.  E.,  410 
Perth  Gas  Supply,  62,  190,  553.  75§  , 

Perth  (W.  A.)  Gas  Company  and  Debenture  Holders, 

Peterhead  Corporation  Gas  Undertaking,  126,  501, 

694  .  , 

“  Pharos"  High  Pressure  Light,  41 
Philip  and  Steele,  Messrs.,  on  a  New  Form  of 
Automatic  Detector  of  Inflammable  Gases  ana 
Vapours,  233  f 

Philip  and  Stenhouse,  Messrs.,  on  Methods  of 
Testing  Inflammable  Gas  and  Vapour  De¬ 
tectors,  234 
Photometer — 

A  Technical  Spectral,  359 
For  Outdoor  and  Indoor  Use,  237 
Photometric  Dimensions  and  Units,  359 
Photometric  Flame  Standards,  Corrections  for  the 
Effects  of  Atmospheric  Conditions  on  DU- 
ferent,  288 

Photometric  Measurement,  Dr.  Eitner  on,  357 
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Photometric  Tests  at  the  Imperial  Physical  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute  at  Charlottenburg  in  1910,  810 
.Photometrical  Congress,  International — 

Blondel,  Professor  A.,  on  Illuminating  Engineer¬ 
ing  Nomenclature,  360 
British  Representatives  at,  232 
Butterfield,  Haldane,  and  Trotter,  Messrs.,  on 
Corrections  for  the  Effects  of  Atmospheric 
Conditions  on  Different  Photometric  Flame 
Standards,  288 

Editorial  Comments,  279,  344 
Eitner,  Dr.,  on  Methods  of  Photometrical 
Measurement,  357 

Photometrical  Dimensions  and  Units,  Discussion 
on,  359 

Report  of  the  Proceedings,  286,  353 
Strache,  Dr.  H.,  on — 

A  Suggestion  in  Regard  to  Investigations  on 
an  Absolute  Unit  of  Light,  358 
Flame  Temperature  and  Incandescent  Light¬ 
ing  Power,  358 

Note  on  a  Method  of  Facilitating  the  Setting 
of  the  Height  of  the  Flame  on  the  Hefner 
Lamp,  358 

Strache  and  Kropf,  Drs.,  on  Investigations  on 
the  Effect  of  Carbonic  Acid  on  the  Efficiency 
of  Incandescent  Gas  Burners,  359 
Thovert,  M.  J.,  on  a  Technical  Spectral  Photo¬ 
meter,  359 

Photometry,  Report  of  the  Dutch  Gas  Association 
Committee  on,  543 

Picard’s,  M.,  System  of  Heating  Horizontal  Re¬ 
tort  Settings,  41,  243 

Pierce,  Mr.  R.  F.,  on  the  Hygienic  Value  of  Gas 
Lighting,  798 
Pine  Wood  Gas,  60 
Pipe — 

Contract  Dispute  at  Lincoln,  93,  113,  156,  183, 
363 

Repairing  a  Submerged,  at  Galveston  (Texas), 
287 

Subways  in  London,  409 
Trade,  Amalgamation  in  the  Scottish,  316 
Pipes  — 

Corrosion  of  Service,  43,  112,  i8r,  244,  302,  363, 
429.  487.  548 
Damage  to,  by — 

Electrolysis,  588 

Steam  Rollers,  Legislation  and,  348 
Damage  to  Water,  by  Sewerage  Operations,  365, 
432 

Depth  of  Laying,  377 

Effect  of  an  Earthquake  on,  in  Mexico,  157, 
165 

Flow  of  Gas  in,  291 
Flow  of  Water  in,  411,  678 

Friction  Losses  in  Elbows  and  Tees  in  Small, 
588 

Use  of  Copper,  for  Water,  41 1 
Pitch  Workers,  Proposed  Regulations  for,  293, 
487,  744 

Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  Gas  Company,  59,  792, 
818 

Plymouth  Corporation  Water  Supply,  129 
Poisoning  by  Gas  (see  also  Suffocation),  760 
Polytechnic  Lectures  on  Illuminating  Engineering, 
663,  821 

Pontifex,  Messrs.  S.,  and  Co.,  532 
Porthcawl  Water  Supply,  61 1 
Portland  Water  Supply,  504 
Portrush  Gas  Undertaking,  17 
Portsea  Island  Gas  Company,  378,  494 
Potteries,  Gas  Undertakings  in  the,  373 
Potterton’s  “  Victor”  Boiler  Tests,  227,  243 
Power,  Gas  v.  Electricity  for,  247 
Power  Gas  Corporation,  701 
Premier  Tarless  Fuels,  Limited,  697 
Presentations — 

Free,  Mr.  W.  E.,  224 
Frith,  Mr.  J.  R.,  347 
Glover,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.,  349 
Greenslade,  Mr.  G.,  731 
Hart,  Alderman,  409 
Marvin,  Mr.  G.,  592 
Old,  Mr.  B.  G.,  476 
Pratt,  Mr.  B.  L.,  476 
Price,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.,  29 
Rhodes,  Mr.,  245 
Saville,  Mr.  A.  E.,  17 
Tomlinson,  Mr.  C.,  98 
Whimster,  Mr.  J.,  419 
Wratislaw,  Mr.  T.  M.,  752 
Pressure  Regulators,  Simple  Forms  of,  105 
Producer  Gas  in  Texas,  747 
Producers,  Suction  Gas,  682 
Profit  Sharing  (see  Co-Partnership) 

Profits,  Gas,  Electricity,  and  Water,  and  the  Rates — 
Bolton  Corporation  and,  819 
Rochdale  Corporation  and,  124 
Provincial  Incandescent  Fittings  Company,  504, 
743 

Provisional  Orders,  Electricity,  in  1910,  347 
Publicity — 

Electrical  Industry  and,  347 
Gas  Industry  and  ( see  also  Institution  of  Gas 
Engineers),  43,  94,  122,  246,  280,  285,  305,  352, 
363,  558,  675-  694,  760,  796,  823 
Purchase  Questions  (see  also  Arbitrations) — 
Ashbourne  Gas,  827 
Bailiffe  Bridge  Gas,  607 
Bedwellty  Gas,  607 
Carnoustie  Gas,  695 
Felixstowe  Water,  376 
Flint  Gas  and  Water,  760 
Sidmouth  Gas,  188 
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Purchase  Questions  ( continued ) — 

Skegness  Gas,  499 

South  Lincolnshire  Water,  61 1 

Stoke-on-Trent  Water  (Staffordshire  Potteries), 

825 

Windermere  Gas  and  Water,  119 
Purification — 

Continuous,  of  Gas  in  Closed  Vessels,  233 
Lime  and  Oxide  for,  406,  422,  792 
Purifiers,  Oxide  Firing  in,  112,  181 
Pyrometer  Installation  at  the  Cambridge  Gas 
Works,  162 

Pyrometry,  Industrial,  Mr.  C.  R.  Darling  on,  19 
”  Quartzalite  ”  System  of  Heating,  794 
Radcliffe  and  Pilkington  Gas  Company,  700,  827 
Radiation  in  Explosions  of  Coal  Gas  and  Air,  362 
Railway  Inquiry  Commission,  545 
Railway  Train  Lighting,  Gas  for,  238,  316,  445,  739 
Railway  Tunnel,  An  Early  Gas  Lighted,  238 
Railway  Workers,  Strike  of,  472 
Ramsay’s,  Sir  William,  Address  to  the  British 
Association,  581,  594 
Rand  Water  Board,  352 
Rate,  Return  of  Overpaid  Water,  245 
Rates,  Profits  and  the  (see  Profits) 

Rawtenstall,  Question  of  Electricity  for  Street 
Lighting  at,  606 

Reading  Gas  Company,  189,  558 
Redhill  Gas  Company,  193,  558,  733 
Reductions  in  the  Price  of  Gas,  54,  128,  189,  191, 
193.  246,  367,  376,  424,  440,  443,  493,  501,  504, 
556,  607,  696,  699,  700,  760  (2),  817,  827 
Resignations — 

Brown,  Mr.  J.  H.,  795 
Durkin,  Mr.  S.  W.,  98 
Greenslade,  Mr.  G.,  410 
Hunter,  Mr.  J.,  591 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  W.  W.,  17,  588 
Lees,  Mr.  J.,  17 
Mackay,  Provost  A.  Y.,  284 
Sainty,  Mr.  C.,  731 

Retort  Furnaces,  The  Mixing  of  Hot  Gases  and 
Air  in,  807 

Retort  Settings,  Braces  for,  352 
Retorts  (see  also  Carbonization) 

Horizontal  Settings  of,  Heating,  41,  243 
Shale,  and  Continuous  Verticals  :  A  Comparison , 
34 

Vertical — 

A  Comparison  of  Shale  and  Continuous,  34 
Dessau  System — 

Four  Years’  Experience  of,  at  Cologne,  479, 
528 

Invention,  Development,  and  Present  Posi¬ 
tion  of,  31,  111,735 
Reported  Patent  Litigation,  228 
v.  Full  Horizontals,  32,  101 
Editorial  Comments,  13 
Glover-West  System — 

Belfast  Corporation  and,  793 
Helensburgh  Installation,  587,  679 
Newbigging,  Mr.  J.  G.,  on,  43 
Reported  Patent  Litigation,  228 
R.  E.  W.  on,  33 
Settle,  Mr.  T.,  on,  163 
Woodall-Duckham  System — 

Extension  at  Bournemouth,  528,  536 
Rhyl  Gas  Supply,  50 

Richards,  Professor  T.  W.,  on  Properties  of 
Xylenes,  237 

Richmond  Gas  Stove  and  Meter  Company,  742, 
761 

Richmond  (Surrey)  Water  Supply,  129 
Riddell,  Mr.  H.,  on  Gas  and  Smoke,  294 
Risca  Gas  Supply.  498 

Road  Board  Grants  for  Tarring  Roads,  407,  474 
Road  Clauses,  Special,  in  Gas  Acts,  22 
Roads — 

Damage  to,  by  Steam  Rollers,  Parliament  and, 
221 

Tar  Treatment  of  (see  Tar) 

Rochdale  Corporation  and  the  National  Insurance 
Bill,  318 

Rochdale  Gas  Undertaking — 

Manager’s  Thirty  Years’  Service,  410,  605 
Price  of  Gas,  245,  760 
Profits  and  the  Rates,  124 
Workers'  Wages,  699,  826 
Romford  Gas  Company,  588,  61 1 
Rosario  Consolidated  Water  Company,  827 
Ross  Patent  Mantle,  The,  662 
Rossendale  Union  Gas  Company,  503 
Rotherham  Gas  Undertaking,  436,  730 
Rowlands  Castle,  Gas  Supply  to,  447 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute  (see  Sanitary  Institute) 
Royal  Society,  362,  412 
Royal  Society  of  Arts  (see  Society  of  Arts) 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  101 
Rugby  Gas  Company,  610,  752 
Runcorn  Gas  Company,  347,  376 
Russell,  Messrs.  John  and  Co.,  252 
Russia,  Gas  Supply  in,  424 
St.  Andrews  Public  Lighting,  126 
St.  Helens  Gas  Supply,  47,  97,  112,  349 
Salford  Gas  Undertaking — 

Annual  Report,  246 
Bill,  Proposed,  819 

Chairman  and  the  Labour  Question,  646 
Coal  Contracts  Question,  124,  442 
Profits  and  the  Rates,  760 
Publicity  Campaign,  94,  122 
Reduction  in  Price,  312,  367 
Workers  and  Trade  Unionism,  378 
Salford  Corporation  Electricity  Undertaking,  125, 
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Salfotd  Water  Supply,  760 
Salisbury  Gas  Company,  552 
Saltcoats  Gas  Company,  314 
San  Paulo  Gas  Company,  Limited,  95,  121 
Sanitary  Institute  Congress,  294,  297 
Sawer  and  Purves,  Messrs.,  826 
Sawyer,  Mr.  F.  H.,  on  High  Pressure  Plant  with 
Medium  Main  Pressure,  236 
Scheithauer’s,  Dr.  W.,  Treatise  on  Shale  Oil,  590 
Scholz,  Herr  M.,  on  Inverted  Incandescent  Gas 
Lighting,  229 

Schubeler,  Mr.  F.,  on  Modern  Diesel  Oil  Engines, 
361 

Scottish  Exhibition,  Gas  at  the,  747,  757 
Scottish  Junior  Gas  Association — 

Eastern  District — 

Programme,  647 
Western  District — 

Programme,  732 

Visit  to  the  Scottish  Exhibition,  747,  757 
Scottish  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association,  62 
Scottish  Tube  and  Oil  Companies,  Amalgamation 
of,  316,  477 

Scottish  Tubemakers,  Limited,  477 
Seabrook,  Mr.  A.  H.,  on  Electricity  for  Domestic 
Uses,  16 

Seaford  Public  Lighting,  826 
Seager,  Mr.  J.  A.,  on  Electric  Power  in  Gas  Works, 
482 

Selby  Gas  Undertaking,  317 
Selkirk  Gas  Company,  190 

Service  Pipes,  Corrosion  of,  43,  112,  244,  302,  363, 
429,  487, 548 

Settle,  Mr.  T.,  on  Carbonization  Considerations, 
163 

Seville  Water  Works  Company,  192,  309 
Sewage,  Illuminating  Gas  from,  545 
Shale  Oil,  A  German  Treatise  on,  590 
Shanklin  Water  Supply,  253,  445,  761 
Shares  and  Stocks,  Sales  of,  128,  193,  555,  609 
Sheffield  Corporation  and  the  Question  of  Officials 
Acting  as  Arbitrators,  445 
Sheffield  Corporation  Water  Department,  60,  347 
Sheffield  United  Gas  Company — 

Explosion  at  the  Effingham  Street  Works,  59, 
245 

Gas  Workers’  Wages,  472,  688 
Presentation  to  a  Workman,  245 
Reduction  in  Price,  424 
Ships,  Gas  Engines  for,  284 
Shoeburyness  Water  Supply,  128 
Shoreditch  Borough  Council  and  the  Supply  of 
Water  to  Each  Floor  in  Tenement  Houses,  245 
Shoreditch  Public  Lighting,  820 
Shrewsbury  Corporation  and  the  Quality  of  the 
Gas,  443 

Shrewsbury  Gas  Company,  692 
Siberia  and  Manchuria,  Artificial  Light  in,  665 
Sidmouth  Gas  and  Electricity  Supply,  48,  188,  608 
Skegness  District  Council  and  the  Gas  Works,  499 
Slough  Water  Company,  365,  432 
Smethwick,  Gas  Engineering  Classes  at,  536 
Smith,  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  B.,  662 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  W.,  on  the  Uses  of  High  Pressure 
Gas  for  Industrial  Purposes,  41,  hi,  180,  243 
Smoke,  Gas  and,  Mr.  H.  Riddell  on,  294 
Smoke  Abatement,  Mr.  T.  Bishop  on,  62 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibitions — 

Manchester  and  Salford,  541,  734 
Proposed  International,  19 
Smoke  Abatement  Society,  19 
Smokeless  Fuel  (see  Coalite) 

Socialism,  The  Case  Against,  100 
Societe  Technique  du  Gaz  en  France — ■ 

Competitive  Prizes  for  1911-12,  158 
Delahaye’s,  M.  Ph.,  Water  Gas  Statistics,  29 
Editorial  Comments,  727,  791 
Reports  of  Technical  Gas  Commissions — 
Applications  of  Gas,  734 
Coal  Analysis,  733 
Distribution,  801 
Editorial  Comments,  791 
High  Pressure  Gas  Schemes,  791,  801 
Manufacture  of  Gas,  733 
Society  of  Arts,  19,  97,  194,  790,  812 
Society  of  British  Gas  Industries — 

Chairmanship,  175 
Golf  Competition,  827 

Prizes  for  Gas  Engineering  and  Supply  Exami¬ 
nations,  792,  796 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  174,  233,  238 
Society  of  Incorporated  Accountants  and  Auditors, 
793 

South  Essex  Water  Company,  503 
South  Hants  Water  Company,  410,  731 
South  Lincolnshire  Water  Works  Purchase  Ques¬ 
tion,  611 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company — 
Co-Partnership  Bonus  and  Dinner,  120,  304 
Death  of  Mr.  Robert  Morton,  730,  793 
Dividend,  222 

Double  Holiday  Pay  for  Workers,  815 
Editorial  Comments,  278,  403 
Employees  and  the  National  Insurance  Bill, 
91,  120,  28t,  406,  429,  487 
Engineership  of  the  East  Greenwich  Works,  738 
Exhibition  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables  grown  by 
Employees,  448,  612 

Livesey  Memorial  Institute  at  East  Greenwich, 
186,  352 

Meeting  of  Shareholders,  435 
Railway  Siding  Litigation,  303 
Report  and  Accounts,  287,  309 
Woolwich  Ferry,  The  Lighting  of,  377 
South  Shields  Gas  Company,  646,  730 
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South  Staffordshire  Water  Works  Company,  611 
South  Suburban  Gas  Company — 

Comments,  346 

Co-Partnership  Bonus  and  Dinner,  304 
Death  of  Mr.  Robert  Morton,  730,  793 
Inspection  of  Works,  369 
Livesey  Memorial  Hall,  350,  496,  548 
Meeting  of  Shareholders,  368 
Report  and  Accounts,  310 
Stand  at  the  Festival  of  Empire  Exhibition,  228 
South  Wales  Miners'  Strikes,  583,  584 
South  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  The  Coking  In¬ 
dustry  of,  481 

Southampton  Corporation  Water  Undertaking,  347, 
378 

Southampton  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  98  (2), 
646 

Southend  Gas  Company,  604 
Southend  Water  Company,  193 
Southern  (U.S.A.)  Gas  Association,  236 
Southgate  and  District  Gas  Company,  128,  495 
Southport  Corporation  Employees'  Wages,  556 
Southport  Gas  Undertaking,  691,  756 
Southport  High  Pressure  Lighting,  760 
Sowerby  Bridge  Gas  Supply,  761 
Spalding  District  Council  and  the  Water  Works 
Purchase  Question,  611 
Stafford  Gas  Supply,  65 
Staffordshire  Potteries  Water  Company,  825 
Stalybridge  Gas  Undertaking,  igz,  557 
Stalybridge,  Hyde,  Mossley,  and  Dukinfield  Elec¬ 
tricity  and  Tramways  Board,  123 
Stand-By  Clause  in  Gas  Acts,  348 
Standards  of  Light  and  their  Applications,  81 1 
Stansfield,  Mr.  E.,  on  Simple  Forms  of  Gas 
Pressure  Regulators,  105 

Stapleton,  Mr.  M.  J.,  on  Income-Tax  Allowance, 
793 

Staveley  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  Lincoln 
Corporation  Pipe  Contract,  93,  1x3,  15b,  183 
Stealing — 

Gas,  Charges  of,  125,  245,  504 
Water,  699 

Steele  and  Philip,  Messrs.,  on  a  New  Form  of 
Automatic  Detector  of  Inflammable  Gases  and 
Vapour,  233 

Stenhouse  and  Philip,  Messrs.,  on  Methods  ol 
Testing  Inflammable  Gas  and  Vapour  Detec¬ 
tors,  234 

Stewarts  and  Lloyds  (Australia),  312 
Stirling  Gas  Supply,  190 
Stockport  Gas  Undertaking,  37,  373,  689,  694 
Stockport  Water  Undertaking,  64,  373 
Stockton  Gas  Undertaking,  129 
Stoke-on-Trent  Gas  Supply,  373,  691 
Stoke-on-Trent  Water  Works  Purchase  Scheme, 
825 

Stopcock  Box,  Liability  for  a  Defective,  303 
Stourbridge  Gas  Undertaking,  58 
Stoves,  Gas  ( see  also  Fires) — 

As  Cupboards  at  Warrington,  367 
Efficiency  of  Electricity  and,  529 
Makers  of,  and  the  Supply  of  Castings  to  Elec¬ 
tricians,  815 
Strache,  Dr.  H.,  on — 

A  Method  of  Facilitating  the  Setting  of  the  Height 
of  the  Flame  in  the  Hefner  Lamp,  358 
A  Suggestion  in  Regard  to  Investigations  on  an 
Absolute  Unit  of  Light,  358 
Flame  Temperature  and  Incandescent  Lighting 
Power,  358 

Strache  and  Kropf,  Drs.,  on  Investigations  on  the 
Effect  of  Carbonic  Acid  on  the  Efficiency  of 
Incandescent  Gas  Burners,  359 
Street  Lighting — 

Gas  and  Electricity  for,  14,  39,  95 
Practical,  Mr.  H.  E.  Copp  on,  157,  169 
Specifications,  94,  99,  220,  225,  661,  729 
Stretford  Gas  Company,  690 
Stretton  Gas  Supply,  612 
Strike,  The  Right  to,  537 
Strikes  — 

And  Lock-Outs  in  1910,  797 
Effect  of,  on  Capital  and  Labour,  816 
Effect  of,  on  Gas  Coal  Supplies,  93 
Gas  and  Electricity  Works  during,  533 
Insurance  against,  643 
Milan  Gas  Workers,  168 
Profit  Sharing  and,  549 
Protecting  Light  and  Water  Supply  during,  694 
Railway  Workers,  472 
South  Wales  Miners’,  583,  584 
Suction  Gas,  as  Advertised  and  in  Practice,  155 
Suction  Gas  Engines  and  Producers,  682,  728 
Suffocation  by  Gas,  303,  555,  694 
Sugg,  Messrs.  W.,  and  Co. — 

High  Power  Low  Pressure  Lamp,  806 
Management  Changes,  352 
New  Catalogue,  610 
Suicides  by  Gas,  447,  748 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Agricultural  Research  and 
530 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Manufacture— 

Calvert,  Mr.  G.  T.,  on,  284,  591 
Cooper,  Mr.  G.  S.,  on,  591 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Production,  Mr.  W. 
Curphey  on,  13,  20 


Sulphur,  Determining  the  Total,  in  Coal  Gas,  810 
Sulphur  Question  in  America,  238 
Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali,  Professor  Lunge  on  the 
Manufacture  of,  410 

Sunderland  and  South  Shields  Water  Company, 
646 

Sunderland  Gas  Company,  127 

Sussex  County  Council  and  Road  Tarring,  31-. 

Sutton  Gas  Company,  193,  555 

Swanage  Gas  Company,  316 

Swansea  Gas  Company,  348,  365,  44b 

Swansea  Water  Undertaking,  609 

Swinton  and  Mexborough  Gas  Arbitration,  50,  117, 

405,  433,  497  .  . 

Switch-On  Gas  Lighting  Syndicate,  Limited,  193 
Tank,  The  Large,  at  Calcutta,  166 

Tar- 

Coefficient  of  Expansion  of,  812 

Distillation  and  Products,  Examinations  in, 


552 

Oil  as  Locomotive  Fuel,  596 
Position  of,  in  Germany  and  America,  744 
Treated  Roads — 

Alleged  Poisoning  of  Fish  Caused  by,  43. 
Editorial  Comments,  280 
Effect  of,  on  Trees,  287 
Effect  of  Rainstorms  on,  374 
Kent  County  Council  and,  792,  820 
Norris,  Mr.  W.  A.,  on,  290 
River  Pollution  and,  61 1 
Road  Board's  Grants  for,  407,  474 
Sussex  County  Council  and,  318 
Use  of,  in  Diesel  Engines,  106 
Tarapaca  Water  Works  Company,  5°4 
Taunton  Gas  Company,  555 
Technical  Gas  Commissions,  727 
Technical  Instruction,  Report  of  the  Committee  ot 
the  German  Association  of  Gas  and  Water 
Engineers  on,  161 

Teignmouth  Gas  Undertaking,  129,  698 
Teignmouth  Water  Supply,  302 
Telephones  in  Gas  Works,  587 
Test  Burner  and  Illuminating  Power  in  Canada, 
404,  413 

Test  Burner  Bill,  A  Suggested  Joint  Promotion, 


Test  Burner  Bills,  Cost  of  Opposition  to  the,  253 
4°5 

Tewkesbury  Gas  Company,  49 
Texas,  Produeer  Gas  in,  747 

Thermometers,  The  Calibration  of  High  Tempera¬ 
ture,  811 

Thorium  Syndicate’s  Suspension,  189,  317 
Thornhill  Gas  Company,  532 
Thornton  Gas  Supply,  125 

Thovert,  M.  T.,  on  a  Technical  Spectral  Photo¬ 
meter,  359 

Ticehurst  and  District  Water  and  Gas  Company, 
554.  603 

Tilden,  Sir  W.  A.,  on  Liebig's  Influence  on 
Modern  Chemistry,  734 

Tintwistle  Water  Works  Company  (1911),  Limited, 
254 

Tipton  Gas  Supply,  188 
Tokyo  Gas  Company,  731 
Tonbridge  Water  Company,  17 
Tookey,  Mr.  W.  A.,  on  Suction  Gas  Engines  and 
Producers,  682,  728 

Toronto  Gas  Consumers’  Company,  442 
Torpoint  Water  Supply,  445 
Torquay  Gas  Company,  98,  555 
Totnes  and  Bridgetown  Gas  Company,  555 
Tottenham  and  Edmonton  Gas  Company 
Comments,  406 
Dividend,  254 

Half  Yearly  Report  and  Accounts,  310 
Meeting  of  Shareholders,  438 
Trade  Unionism,  Municipal  Employees  and,  40b, 
472,  499,  607,  693 
Trades  Union  Congress,  158,  646 
Train  Lighting  ( see  Railway  Train) 

Trees,  Effect  of  Road  Tarring  on,  287 
“  Tricity”  Electric  Cooker,  223,  408,  534,  731 
Trotter,  Butterfield,  and  Haldane,  Messrs., 

Corrections  for  the  Effects  of  Atmospheric 
Conditions  on  Different  Photometric  Flame 
Standards,  288 
Truro  Gas  Company,  17,  696 

Tube  Trade,  Amalgamation  in  the  Scottish,  316 
477 

“  Tubead  ”  Electric  Heater,  347 
Tunbridge  Wells  Gas  Company,  439 
Turin,  Installation  of  Keith  Lamps  at,  231 
Turin  International  Exhibition,  442 
Tyldesley  with  Shakerley  Gas  and  Water  Under 
takings,  31 1 

Uxbridge  Gas  Company,  182,  221,  348,  364 
Valon,  Mr.  Arthur,  on  Special  Road  Clauses  in 
Gas  Acts,  22 

Ventilation,  Gas  Lighting  and,  235 
Ventnor  Gas  and  Water  Company,  760 
“Victor”  Boiler  Tests,  227,  243 
Vienna  Corporation  Gas  Works — 

Carbonizing  Chambers  at  the  Leopoldau  Works 
586,  662,  816 

Failure  of  the  Large  Gasholder,  478 
New  Works,  476 


Voelker  Lighting  Corporation- 
Annual  Meeting,  376 

Mantle  Making  Exhibit  at  the  Festival  of  Empire 
Exhibition,  228 

Report,  313  .  . 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in  1910,  Official 
Report  on,  589 

Wakefield  Gas  Company,  554 
Wakefield  Water  Supply,  124  . 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire  District  Institution  ot 
Gas  Engineers  and  Managers,  732 
Walker,  Messrs.  C.  &  W.,  194 
Wallasey  Gas  Undertaking,  697 
Waltham  Abbey  and  Cheshunt  Gas  Company, 
609 

Wandsworth,  An  Automatic  Water  Supply  at, 
378 

Wandsworth  and  Putney  Gas  Company,  446,  529, 
55° 

Wandsworth  Public  Lighting,  307 
Warnick,  Mr.  J.  H.,  on  Cokes  and  Oils  for  Making 
Water  Gas,  232 
Warrington  — 

A  Gas  Cooker  Tender  Question  at,  377 
Gas  Cooking  Stoves  as  Cupboards  at,  367 
Gas  Undertaking,  246 
Water — 

Finder,  Mansfield’s  Automatic,  801 

Local  Authorities  and  the  Acquisition  of,  254 

Rate — 

Non-Payment  of,  817 
Return  of  Overpaid,  245 
Stealing,  699 

Sterilization  of,  by  Chloride  of  Lime,  352 
Supply  to  Each  Floor  in  Tenement  Houses,  A 
Question  as  to,  245 
Taking  of,  from  Hydrants,  496 
Underground,  in  Central  Australia,  352 
Undertakings,  Statistics  of,  821 
Unlawfully  Using,  817 
Water  Gas — 

Cokes  and  Oils  for  Making,  232 
Plant — 

Increasing  the  Efficiency  of,  595 
Operating  a,  232 

Statistics,  29  .  . 

Water  Works,  Lighting,  &c.,  Corporation,  Limited, 


194 

Waterford  Gas  Company,  556 
Watford  Gas  Company,  374,  609,  700 
Watson,  Dr.  R.,  on  the  Dangers  of  Gas,  222 
Weiss,  Mr.  J.  M.,  on  the  Coefficient  of  Expansion  of 

Tar,  812 

Well, Leakage  of  Paraffin  into  a,  504 
Wellington  (N.Z.)  Gas  Company,  292,  477 
Wells  Gas  Undertaking,  646 
Welsbach  Light  Company,  41,  372 
West  Kilbride  Gas  Company,  314 
Westminster  Electric  Supply  Corporation,  282 
Westminster  Technical  Institute  (L.C.C.)  Courses 
in  Gas  Engineering  and  Heating  and  Ventila¬ 
tion,  754 

Weston-super-Mare  Public  Lighting,  186 
Weymouth  Gas  Company,  551 
Whaley  Bridge  Gas  Company,  316 
Whitehaven  Electricity  Undertaking,  347 
Whittlesey  Gas  and  Coke  Company,  373 
Whitworth  Vale  Gas  Company,  410 
Wick  and  Pulteneytown  Gaslight  Company,  443 
Wigan  Corporation  Gas  Undertaking,  122 
Wills,  238,  41 1 ,  591 
Winchester  Public  Lighting,  129 
Windermere  Urban  District  Council  and  the  Gas 
and  Water  Undertakings,  119 
Windsor  Gaslight  Company,  98,  193 
Windsor  Water  Undertaking,  731 
Wisbech  Gas  and  Water  Supply,  555 
Wishaw  Gas  Undertaking,  501 
•Woking  Gas  Company,  128 
Woking  Water  and  Gas  Company,  557 
Woltereck’s,  Herr,  Experiments  on  Ammonia  Pro¬ 
ductions  from  Peat,  98 
Wolverhampton  Gas  Company,  254,  554 
Wolverhampton  Water  Undertaking,  317 
Wood,  Destructive  Distillation  of  Waste,  238 
Woodall-Duckham  Vertical  Retort  Extensions  at 
Bournefnouth,  528,  536 
Woolwich  Ferry,  Lighting  of,  189,  377 
Workshops  and  Factories,  Report  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  on,  21 

Worthing  Electricity  Undertaking,  378 
Worthing  Gas  Company,  557 

Wrexham  and  East  Denbighshire  Water  Com¬ 
pany,  441 

Wright  and  Co.,  Messrs.  J.,  95,  663 
Xylenes,  Properties  of  the,  237 
York  United  Gas  Company,  365 
Yorktown  and  Blackwater  Gas  Company,  378 
Young,  William,  An  Appreciation  (with  an  Appen¬ 
dix,  being  an  Index  to  all  his  Published 
Writings  and  Recorded  Utterances  on  Tech¬ 
nology),  by  Dr.  A.  Daniell,  648 
Zdanowich,  Mr.  J.  O.,  on  the  Structure  of  Incan¬ 
descent  Mantles,  741 
Zurich  Gas  Undertaking,  434 

Zwarg,  Herr,  on  Tars  for  Naphthalene  Extraction, 
808 
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REGISTER  OF  PATENTS. 

[The  names  printed  in  italics  are  those  of  persons 
by  whom  patents  have  been  communicated.'] 

Aldridge,  ].  G.  W.,  and  M'Minn,  A.  C.,  Jun. — 
Discharging  Coke  from,  and  Charging  Coal 
into,  Gas  Retorts,  44 

Allday,  E.,  and  Nicholson,  A. — Gas  Burners  for 
Brazing  and  for  Gas  Heated  Furnaces,  241 
Barrett,  S.  R. — Pipe  Joints,  426 
Benson,  R.  S.,  and  Head,  Wrightson,  and  Co., 
Limited — Washing  Coke  and  Coal,  45 
Berlin  Anhaltische  Maschinenbau  Actien  Gesell- 
schaft— Gas  Purifiers,  546 
Besancon,  J. — Counting  Apparatus  for  Meters,  492 
Bleichert,  A.,  and  Co. — Quenching  and  Removing 
Coke,  492 

Bochumer,  Eisenhiitte,  Heintzmann,  and  Dreyer 
— Levelling  the  Charge  in  Horizontal  Retort 
Ovens,  no 

Bone,  W.  A.,  Wilson,  J.  W.,  and  M'Court,  C.  D. 

— Gas  Steam  Generators,  176 
Burkheiser,  K. — 

Converting  Sulphite  of  Ammonia  into  Sulphate, 
75i 

Preparation  of  Ammonium  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
from  Gases,  239 

Carpenter,  C.  C. — Gas  Fires,  241 
Carr,  H.  O.,  and  Nairne,  U.  O.  S. — Testing  the 
Illuminating  Power  of  Gas,  428 
Chandler,  D. — Porcelain  Gas  Lamp  Top,  242 
Christie,  M.  G. — Manufacture  of  Ammonium  Sul¬ 
phate,  176 

Cloudsley,  J.  L.,  Jun. — Feeding  Devices  for  Con¬ 
tinuously  Operated  Carbonizing  Retorts,  46 
Compagnie  pour  la  Fabrication  des  Compteurs  et 
Matdri61  d'Usines  h  Gaz — 

Mixing  Fluids  in  Given  Proportions,  177 
Revolution  Counters  for  Gas  Meters,  300 
Coventry,  W. — Inverted  Incandescent  Burners, 
687 

Creasey,  H.  H.,  and  Adams,  S. — Gas  Heating 
Stoves,  299 

Cuss,  C.  T. — Incandescent  Gas  Lighting  and 
Heating,  687 

Dellwik  Fleischer  Wassergas,  G.  m.b.  H. — Gas 
Heated  Smelting  Furnaces,  688 
Deutsche  Hiittenbau  Gesellschaft,  m.b.  H.-  Hori¬ 
zontal  Regenerative  Coke  Ovens  or  Retort 
Furnaces,  301 

Di  Legge,  A. — Indicating  the  Presence  or  Escape 
of  Gases,  547 

Docking,  A. — Mixing  Gas  and  Air,  298 
Earle,  C. — Automatically  Lighting  and  Extinguish¬ 
ing  Gas  or  Electric  Lamps,  108 
Eberle,  K. — Gas  Burners  Using  Compressed  Air, 
427 

Ehrich  and  Graetz — Inverted  Incandescent  Gas 
Lamps,  241,  299 
Emanuel,  P.  A.— Retorts,  597 
Evans,  E.  V. — Purification  of  Coal  Gas,  749 
Ewart,  J.  W.— Geysers,  547 

Fabry,  R. — Direct  Recovery  of  Ammonium  Sul¬ 
phate  from  Coke  Oven  or  Retort  Gas,  179 
Foster,  C.  E. — Radiation  Pyrometers,  687 
Gill,  A.,  and  Foster  and  Pullen,  Limited — Lighting 
Incandescent  Street  Lamps,  108 
Gill,  G.  M.,  and  Middleton,  A.— Charging  Gas  Re¬ 
torts,  750 

Glover,  T.— Cup  and  Ball  Gas  Joint,  749 
Goodson,  J.  H.— Gas  Pressure  Governor,  599 
Heaton,  C. — Incandescent  Gas  Burners,  598 
Henss,  E. — Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Manufacture, 
426 

Hibberd,  C.  E.— Coin  Freed  Mechanism,  44 


Hohle,  W. — Incandescent  Gas  Mantles,  427 
Holmes,  W.  C.,  and  Co.,  Limited,  and  Holmes, 
E.  D. — Washer  and  Scrubber  for  Gases,  301 
Hubers,  J. — Gas  Lamps,  no,  240 
Ionides,  A.  C.,  Jun.,  and  Swan,  J.  B. — Separately 
Delivering  at  Equal  Pressures  Two  Gases  Re¬ 
ceived  under  Unequal  Pressures,  489 
Kelley,  F.  A.,  Dutchman,  E.,  and  Jessop,  S. — 
Automatic  Lighting  and  Governing  of  Gas 
Burners,  490 

Kelley,  J.  H. — Automatic  Cutoffs  for  Gas  Burners, 
242 

Kent,  W.  G.,  and  Hodgson,  J.  L. — Automatically 
Regulating  the  Flow  of  Liquids,  176 
Kummerer,  W.,  and  Gesellschaft  fur  Elektro- 
Technische  Industrie  mit  beschrankter  Haf- 
tung — Photometers,  688 

Lewis,  G.  P.,  and  True,  C.  L. — Manufacture  of 
Gas  in  Retorts,  428 

Lied,  O.  S. — Automatic  Igniting  and  Extinguishing 
Devices  for  Gas  Burners,  750 
Lowe,  F.  R.,  and  Ely,  B.— Treatment  and  Purifi¬ 
cation  of  Ammoniacal  Liquors,  687 
Macklow-Smith,  A. — Gas  Calorimeters,  241 
Martin,  W. — Atmospheric  Gas  Burners,  598 
Mertens,  A. — Automatic  Gas  Analyzer,  427 
Ofenbau  Gesellschaft,  m.b.  H. — Doors  for  Gas 
Retorts,  Coke  Ovens,  &c.,  no 
Parkinson  and  W.  &  B.  Cowan,  Limited,  and 
Cheshire,  W. — Gas  Meters,  109 
Perry,  W.  F. — Inverted  Gas  Burners,  179 
Phillips,  S. — Construction  of  Retorts  to  Improve 
the  Quality  of  Coke,  109 

Pintsch  Aktiengesellschaft — Gas  Lamps,  no,  240 
Pintsch  Aktiengesellschaft — Lighting  and  Extin¬ 
guishing  Burners  of  Gas  Lamps,  no,  177,  492 
Robson,  G. — Automatically  Operating  Gas  Bur¬ 
ners,  239 

Rossbach-Rousset,  F. — Controlling  from  a  Distance 
the  Valves  of  Gas  Burners,  178 
Rostin,  II.  P, — Igniting  and  Extinguishing  the 
Pilot  Jets  of  Gas  Burners,  425 
Ruppert,  H. — Lighting  Device  lor  Gas  Burners, 
108 

Ruscoe,  A.  O. — Inserting  Valves  in  Gas  Mains 
under  Pressure,  45 

Rutten,  J. — Automatic  Control  Valves  for  Gas 
Supply,  598 

Skriwan,  E.— Incandescent  Lamps  and  Mantles, 
179 

Solari,  J. — Gas  Main  Cocks,  46 
Stelfox,  J.  C. — 

Delivering  Oil  to  Water  Gas  Plants,  425 
Water  Gas  Apparatus,  178 
Stettiner  Chamotte  Fabrik  Aktiengesellschaft, 
vormals  Didier — Coke  Ovens  and  Retort  Fur¬ 
naces,  491 

Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  Limited,  and  Stewart,  J.  G. — 
Faucet  End  for  Pipes  and  Tubes,  242 
Still  and  Sons,  W.  M. — Burners  for  Incandescent 
Gas  Lamps,  489 
Stolte,  A. — Gas  Washer,  299 

Storer,  J.,  and  Witt,  G.  C.  de — Gas  Mantles  In¬ 
candesced  with  a  Diminished  Consumption  of 
Gas,  46 

Tanne,  J.,  and  Oberlander,  G. — Separating  Solid 
Hydrocarbons  from  Naphtha  Residues  and 
Tars,  598 

Theisen,  H.  E. — Purifying,  Cooling,  and  Mixing 
Gases,  490 

Wallis,  W.  H. — Gas  Stoves,  546 
Wasserzier,  H. — Ignition  Device  for  Gas  Burners, 
547 

Westphal,  C. — Retort  Furnaces,  687 
Wigley,  P. — Incandescent  Gas  Burners,  44 
Wilde,  P.  R. — Gas  Heating  Stoves,  44 
Williams,  J. — Air  Carburetting  Apparatus,  597 


Withers,  J.  S. — Gas  Burners  for  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus,  489,  546 

Woodall,  H.  YV.,  and  Duckham,  A.  M‘D. — Vertical 
Retorts,  426 

Yates,  H.  J. — Gas  Controlling  Apparatus  for  Heat¬ 
ing  Appliances,  749 

Zandt,  E.  G.  van — Gas  Burners  for  Heating  Ap¬ 
paratus,  489,  546 


Air  Carburetting  Apparatus — Williams,  J.,  597 
Ammoniacal  Liquors,  Treatment  and  Purification 
of — Lowe,  F.  R.,  and  Ely,  B.,  687 
Ammonium  Sulphate — 

Direct  Recovery  of,  from  Coke  Ovens  or  Retort 
Gas — Fabry,  R.,  179 
Manufacture  of — Christie,  M.  G.,  176 
Preparation  of,  from  Gases — Burkheiser,  K.,  239 
Boiler,  A  Gas  Heated  Steam — Bone,  W.  A., 
Wilson,  J.  W.,  and  M'Court,  C.  D.,  176 
Burners,  Gas  ( see  also  Incandescent) — 
Atmospheric — Martin,  W.,  598 
For  Brazing,  and  Gas  Heated  Furnaces — Allday, 
E.,  and  Nicholson,  A.,  241 
For  Heating  Apparatus — Withers,  J.  S.  (E.  G. 
van  Zandt),  489,  546 

For  Lighting  and  Heating — Cuss,  C.  T.,  687 
Calorimeters,  Gas — Macklow-Smith,  A.,  241 
Charging  Machines  for  Retorts — 

Aldridge,  J.  G.  W.,  and  M'Minn,  A.  C.,  Jun.,  44 
Gill,  G.  M.,  and  Middleton,  A.,  750 
Coke  and  Coal  Washer — Benson,  R.  S.,  and  Head, 
Wrightson,  and  Co.,  Limited,  45 
Coke  Quencher  and  Remover — Bleichert,  Adolf, 
and  Co.,  492 

Compressor,  Gas  and  Air — Docking,  A.,  298 
Cup  and  Ball  Gas  Joint — Glover,  T.,  749 
Cut  Offs,  Automatic  Gas — Kelley,  J.  H.,  242 
Discharging  and  Charging  Machines  for  Retorts — - 
Aldridge,  J.  G.  W.,  and  M'Minn,  A.  C.,  Jun.,  44 
Gill,  G.  M.,  and  Middleton,  A.,  750 
Faucet  Ends  for  Pipes  and  Tubes — Stewarts  and 
Lloyds,  Limited,  and  Stewart,  J.  G.,  242 
Fires,  Gas — 

Carpenter,  C.  C.,  241 

Creasey,  H.  H.,  and  Adams,  S.,  299 

Wilde,  P.  R.,  44 

Flash  Lighter  for  Street  Lamps— Gill,  A.,  and 
Foster  and  Pullen,  Limited,  108 
Gas  Analyzer,  An  Automatic — Mertens,  A.,  427 
Gas  Escape  Indicator — 

Di  Legge,  A.,  547 
Rutten,  J.,  598 
Gas  Mixing  Apparatus — 

Compagnie  pour  la  Fabrication  des  Compteurs 
et  Mate'riel  d’Usines  a  Gaz,  177 
Ionides,  A.  C.,  Jun.,  and  Swan,  J.  B.,  489 
Generator,  Gas  Heated  Steam— Bone,  W.  A., 
Wilson,  J.  W.,  and  M'Court,  C.  D.,  176 
Geysers — Ewart,  J.  W.,  547 
Governor,  Gas  Pressure— Goodson,  J.  H.,  599 
Heating  Appliances,  Gas  Controlling  Apparatus 
for — Yates,  H.  J.,  749 

High  Pressure  Gas  Burners  for  Brazing,  and 
Furnaces — Allday,  E.,  and  Nicholson,  A.,  241 
High  Pressure  Gas  Meter — Parkinson  and  W.  &  B. 

Cowan,  Limited,  and  Cheshire,  W.,  109 
High  Pressure  Main  Tapper — Ruscoe,  A.  O.,  45 
Hydrocarbons,  Solid,  Separating,  from  Naphtha 
Residues  and  Tars — Tanne,  J.,  and  Ober¬ 
lander,  G.,  598 
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Igniting  and  Extinguishing  Devices— 

(  Earle,  C.,  108  c 

£  Kelley,  F.  A.,  Dutchman,  E.,  and  Jessop,  S., 

490 

\  Lied,  O.  S.,  75°  ,  „ 

■  Pintsch  Aktiengesellschaft,  no,  177,  492 
Robson,  G.,  239 
Rossbach-Rousset,  F.,  178 
Rostin,  H.  P.,  425 
Ruppert,  H.,  108 

Wasserzier,  H.,  547  ,  ,  T  ...  . 

Incandescent  Gas  Lighting  (see  also  Ignitin0) 

Burners — 

Cuss,  C.  T.,  687 
Eberle,  K.,  427 
Heaton,  C.,  598 
Skriwan,  E.,  179 
Still,  W.  M.,  and  Sons,  489 
Storer,  J.,  and  Witt,  G.  C.  de,  46 
Inverted  Lamps  and  Burners — 

Chandler,  D.,  242 
Coventry,  W.,  687 
Ehrich  and  Graetz,  241,  299 
Hubers,  ].  ( Pintsch  Aktiengesellschaft),  no, 
240 

Perry,  W.  F.,  179 
Wigley,  P.,  44 
Mantles — Hohle,  W.,  427  .  „  c 

Jet  Photometer— Carr,  H.O.,and  Nairne,  U.  O.  S., 
428 

Main  Cocks— Solari,  J.,  46  ,  „ 

Manufacture  of  Gas — Lewis,  G.  P.,  and  True, 

C.  L.,  428 

Meter  Counting  Apparatus— 

Besancon,  J.,  492  .  ,  _  . 

Compagnie  pour  la  Fabrication  des  Compteurs 
et  Materiel  d’Usines  a  Gaz,  300 
Meters  (see  also  Prepayment)— Hish  Pressure  Gas 
— Parkinson  and  W.  &  B.  Cowan,  Limited, 
and  Cheshire,  W.,  109 
Photometers — 

Carr,  H.  O.,  and  Nairne,  U.  O.  S.,  428 
Kummerer,  W.,  and  Gesellschaft  fur  Elektro- 
Technische  Industrie  mit  beschrankter  Hat- 
tung,  688 

Pipe  Joints— Barrett,  S.  R.,  426 
Prepayment  Meters — Hibberd,  C.  E.,  44 
Pressure  Equalizer — Ionides,  A.  C.,  Jun.,  and 
Swan,  J.  B.,  489 

Pressure  Governor — Goodson,  J.  H.,  599 

^Berlin  Anhaltische  Maschinenbau  Aktiengesell¬ 
schaft,  546 
Evans,  E.  V.,  749 
Theisen,  H.  E.,  490 

Radiation  Pyrometers— Foster,  C.  E.,  687 
Regulator  for  Liquids — Kent,  W.  G.,and  Hodgson, 
J.  L.,  176  . 

Retort  Ovens,  Horizontal,  Levelling  the  Charge  in 
— Bochumer,  Eisenhiitte,  Heintzmann,  and 
Dreyer,  no 
Retorts — 

Emanuel,  P.  A.,  597 
Horizontal — 

Deutsche  Hiittenbau  Gesellschaft,  m.b.  H., 
301 

Phillips,  S.,  109 

Stettiner  Chamotte  Fabrik  Aktiengesellschaft, 
491 

Vertical — 

Cloudsley,  J.  L.,  Jun.,  46 
Westphal,  C.,  687 

Woodall,  H.  W.,  and  Duckham,  A.  M  D.,  426 
Retorts,  Discharging  and  Charging  Apparatus  for— 
Aldridge,  J.  G.  W.,  and  M'Minn,  A.  C.,  Jun.,  44 
Gill,  G.  M.,  and  Middleton,  A.,  750 
Retorts,  Doors  for — Ofenbau  Gesellschaft,  m.b. 

H.,  no  . 

Retorts,  Vertical,  Feeding  Device  for  Cloudsley, 
J.  L.,  Jun.,  46 

Smelting  Furnaces,  Gas  Heated — Dellwik  Fleischer 
Wassergas,  G.  m.b.  H.,  688 
Stoves,  Gas — Wallis,  W.  H.,  546 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Manufacture— Henss,  E., 
426 

Sulphite  of  Ammonia,  Conversion  of,  into  Sulphate 
— Burkheiser,  K.,  751 
Washer,  Gas — Stolte,  A.,  299 

Washer  Scrubbers — Holmes,  W.  C.,  and  Co., 
Limited,  and  Holmes,  E.  D.,  301 
Water  Gas  Apparatus — Stelfox,  J.  C.,  178 
Water  Gas  Plant,  Oil  Deliverer  to— Stelfox,  J.  C., 

425 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Abady,  J.— Uses  of  High  Pressure  Gas  for  Indus¬ 
trial  Purposes,  in,  i8x 

Boraston,  J.— The  Inauguration  of  the  Livesey 
Memorial  Hall  at  Lower  Sydenham— A  Cor¬ 
rection  and  an  Explanation,  548 

!  Carpenter,  C.  —  Double  Holiday  Pay  for  Gas 
Workers,  815 

Constancy— Maintaining  a  Constant  Draught  in 
Main  Flues,  43  ,  TT.  , 

Copp,  H.  E.— Early  Public  Installations  of  High 

Pressure,  302 
Deakin,  J.  B.  —  Development  of  Bye  Product 
Treatment,  816 

Dempster,  R.,  and  Sons,  Limited— Controlling 
the  Heat  of  Retorts,  243 

Edwards,  R.  W.— Publicity  and  Sales  of  Gas,  43 
Engineer — Inquiry  Circulars,  599 
Glover,  S.,  and  West,  J.— Vertical  Retorts,  in 
Grafton,  W.— Uses  of  High  Pressure  Gas  for  In 
dustrial  Purposes,  41 

Hartley,  H.— Uses  of  High  Pressure  Gas  for  In 
dustrial  Purposes,  42,  243 
Hole,  W.— Corrosion  of  Service  Pipes,  112,  244 
363,  487  .  , 

Holmes,  H.  H.— Who  are  the  Gas  Companies,  and 
Who  the  Gas  Stove  Firms  ?  815 
Hunt,  C.— The  Abolition  of  Sunday  Labour  in 
Gas  Works,  599  ,  ^ 

Jones,  H.  E.— Income  Tax  Allowance  for  Depre¬ 
ciation,  429 

Jones,  W.  C.— Oxide  Firing  in  Purifiers,  181 
King,  W.— The  Abolition  of  Sunday  Labour  in 
Gas  Works,  548  , 

Little,  G. — Is  Capital  Injured  More  than  Labour 
by  Strikes  ?  816  . 

M’Leod,  F. — The  Publicity  and  Special  Purposes 
Committee  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engi¬ 
neers,  363  .  . 

M'Leod,  J.— Corrosion  of  Service  Pipes,  43,  i8i, 
302,  429,  548 

Mansfield,  A.— Uses  of  High  Pressure  Gas  for  In 
dustrial  Purposes,  111 

Menzel,  F.— The  Carbonizing  Chambers  and  Gas¬ 
holder  at  Vienna,  816  .  . 

Mundy,  E.  W.— Profit  Sharing  and  Municipalities, 

Newbigging,  J.  G. — Glover-West  Vertical  Retorts 
at  Manchester,  43 

Parker,  W.  R. — A  Few  Words  with  the  Kendal 
Health  Committee,  41 

Potterton,  T—  Testing  Hot  Water  Appliances 

243 

Richards,  W.— New  Issues  of  Gas  and  Water 
Capital,  302 

Robson,  G.— Automatic  Lighting  of  Public  Lamps 

Settie°2T.— Scientific  v.  Unscientific  Carboniza¬ 
tion,  43  _  ,  . 

Smith,  E.  W.— Uses  of  High  Pressure  oas  for  In 
dustrial  Purposes,  41,  112,  180 
Townsend,  H. — Oxide  Firing  in  Purifiers,  112 
Watson,  R.— Oxide  Firing  in  Purifiers,  181 
Wayte,  W.  H. — Proceedings  at  Gas  Institution 
Meetings,  111  .  . 

West’s  Gas  Improvement  Company,  Limited— Gas 
Engineering  Workers’  Wages,  487 
Wood,  C.— The  Publicity  and  Special  Purposes 
Committee  ofthe  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers 
363 

Yates,  H.  J.— Gas  and  Electricity  tor  Cooking  and 
Heating,  748 

Zdanowich,  J.  O. — Artificial  Silk  Mantles,  748 


Livesey  Memorial  Hall  at  Lower  Sydenham,  The 
Inauguration  of  the— A  Correction  and  an  Ex¬ 
planation— Boraston,  J.,  548 
Main  Flues,  Maintaining  a  Constant  Draught  in¬ 
constancy,  43 
Oxide  Firing  in  Purifiers  — 

Jones,  W.  C.,  181 
Townsend,  H.,  112 
Watson,  R.,  181 

Profit  Sharing  and  Municipalities— Mundy,  E.  W., 
hi 

Publicity  and  Sales  of  Gas— Edwards,  R.  W.,  43 
Publicity  and  Special  Purposes  Committee  of  the 
Institution  of  Gas  Engineers — 

M'Leod,  F.,  363 

Wood,  C.,  363  ^ 

Retorts,  Controlling  the  Heat  of— Dempster,  R., 
and  Sons,  Limited,  243 
Service  Pipes,  The  Corrosion  of— 

Hole,  W.,  112,  244,  363.  487 
M'Leod,  J.,  43,  181,  302,  429.  548 
Strikes,  Is  Capital  Injured  More  than  Labour  by— 
Little,  G.,  816 

Sunday  Labour  in  Gas  Works,  The  Abolition  of— 
Hunt,  C.,  599 
King,  W.,  548 

Vertical  Retorts— Glover,  S.,  and  West,  J.,  111 
Vienna,  Carbonizing  Chambers  and  Gasholder  at 
— Menzel,  F.,  816 

Who  are  the  Gas  Companies,  and  Who  the  Gas 
Stove  Firms? — Holmes,  H.  H.,  815 


PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Notes  from  Westminster,  97,  348 


Busby  and  District  Gas  Company's  Provisional 
Order,  182 

Cannock  and  District  Gas  Company’s  Provisional 
Order,  97,  112,  431 
Chapel  Whaley  Gas  Bill,  49,  97 
Chester  Water  Company’s  Bill,  97 
Editorial  Comments,  12,  219,  405,  471,  527,  581 
House  of  Commons — 

Cancer  among  Pitch  Workers,  487 
Gas  Workers  and  National  Insurance,  429,  473, 
487 

Metropolitan  Water  Board  (New  Works)  Bill, 
364,  429 

House  of  Lords— Metropolitan  Water  Board  (New 
Works)  Bill,  244 

Margam  Urban  District  Council  Bill,  48,  349,  429 
Merthyr  Tydfil  Corporation  Water  Bill,  349 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  (New  Works)  Bill,  244, 
364,  429 

Milford  Haven  Gas,  Provisional  Order,  112, 183,  219 
Pitch  Workers,  Cancer  among,  487 
St.  Helens  Corporation  Bill,  47,  97.  112 
Sidmouth  Gas  and  Electricity  Bill,  48,  608 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  Workmen  and 
the  National  Insurance  Bill,  429,  473,  487 
Swansea  Gas  Company’s  Bill,  316,  348,  365 
Uxbridge  Gas  Company’s  Provisional  Order,  182, 
348,  364 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent,  65,  129,  194,  242 
301,  378,  448,  492,  556,  612,  699 


Application  for  Restoration  of  Lapsed  Patents 
556 

Restoration  of  Lapsed  Patent,  556 


Progress  of  Bills,  47,  112,  182,  244,  364,  429,  487 


Artificial  Silk  Mantles— Zdanowich,  J.  O.,  748 
Automatic  Lighting  of  Public  Lamps— Robson,  G. 
302 

Bye  Product  Treatment,  Development  of— Deakin 

J.  B.,  816 

Carbonization,  Scientific  v.  Unscientific  Settle 
T.,  43 

Carbonizing  Chambers  and  Gasholder  at  Vienna — 
Menzel,  F.,  816 

Gas  and  Electricity  for  Cooking  and  Heating 
Yates,  H.  J.,  748 

Gas  and  Water  Capital,  New  Issues  of— Richards, 
W.,  302 

Gas  Engineering  Workers’  Wages -West’s  Gas 
Improvement  Company,  Limited,  487 
Gas  Workers,  Double  Holiday  Pay  for— Carpenter, 
C.,  815 

Glover-West  Vertical  Retorts  at  Manchester— 
Newbigging,  J.  G.,  43 

High  Pressure  Gas,  Early  Public  Installations  of— 
Copp,  H.  E.,  302 

High  Pressure  Gas,  Uses  of,  for  Industrial  Pur¬ 
poses — • 

Abady,  J.,  in,  181 
Grafton,  W.,  41 
Hartley,  H.,  42,  243 
Mansfield,  A.,  in 
Smith,  E.  W.,  4U  H2,  180 
Hot  Water  Appliances,  Tests  of— Potterton,  T.,  243 
Income  Tax  Allowance  for  Depreciation— Jones, 
H.  E.,  429 

Inquiry  Circulars — Engineer,  599 
Institution  Meetings,  Proceedings  at  the— Wayte, 
W.  H.,  in  . 

Kendal  Health  Committee,  A  Few  Words  with  the— 
Kendal  Mercury,  112 
Parker,  W.  R.,  41 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Aldershot  Police  Court— 

Aldershot  Gas  and  Water  Company 
v.  Crowther,  699 
v.  Greenwood,  817 

Altrincham  Sessions — Non  Payment  of  Water 
Rates,  817 

Bakewell  Town  Hall— An  Arbitration  as  to  Proper 
Depth  of  Mains,  377 

Brierley  Hill  Police  Court— Liability  for  Damage 
to  Lamp  Posts,  245 

Cardiff  Quarter  Sessions— A  Charge  of  Stealing 
Gas,  125 

Cheshunt  Petty  Sessions— Unlawfully  Disconnect¬ 
ing  a  Gas  Meter,  445 

Court  of  Session— Waddell v.  Hutton,  115,  488,  499 

Coventry  Official  Receiver’s  Court— Bankruptcy  of 
Mr.  C.  E.  R.  Terry,  50,  194 

Croydon  County  Bench — 

Charges  of  Stealing  Gas,  245,  504 
Taking  Water  from  Hydrants,  496 

Edinburgh  Valuation  Court— Assessment  of  the 
Edinburgh  Corporation  Gas  Department,  757, 
823 

Edmonton  County  Court— Rogers  v.  Enfield  Gas 
Company,  245  .  , 

Epsom  Petty  Sessions— Abstracting  Water  from  a 
Hydrant,  245 
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Falkirk  Sheriff  Court — Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Councillors  of  the  Burgh  of  Falkirk  v.  Russell, 
i 17.  245 

High  Court  of  Justice — 

Chancery  Division  — 

Burrows  and  Others  v.  Mid  Oxfordshire  Gas¬ 
light  and  Coke  Company,  Limited,  303 
Dowson  and  Mason  Gas  Plant  Company, 
Limited — Petition  for  Sanction  to  Reduce 
Capital,  365 

Drake  and  Others  v.  Mersea  and  District  Gas 
Company,  Limited,  303 
Tysoe  v.  Tewkesbury  Gas  Company,  49 
King’s  Bench  Division — 

Morgan  v.  Water  Works,  Lighting,  &c.,  Cor¬ 
poration,  Limited,  194 

High  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh — Provost, 
Magistrates,  and  Councillors  of  the  Burgh  of 
Falkirk  v.  Russell,  117,  245 
Lambeth  County  Court — Electric  Palaces,  Limited, 
v.  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  245 
Lincoln  Nisi  Prius  Court — Staveley  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  v.  Corporation  of  Lincoln,  113, 

183 

Old  Bailey — Charge  of  Murder  by  Gas,  697 
Old  Street  Children's  Court — Prepayment  Meter 
Theft,  303 

Old  Street  Police  Court — Shoreditch  Borough 
Council  v.  Cooper,  245 

Privy  Council,  Judicial  Committee — Perth  Gas 
Company,  Limited,  v.  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  Perth,  49 

Railway  and  Canal  Commission — South  Metro¬ 
politan  Gas  Company  v.  South  Eastern  and 
Chatham  Railway  Managing  Committee  and 
South  Eastern  Company,  303 
Salford  Police  Court — Breaking  Street  Lamps, 
447 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature — Court  of  Appeal — 
Batt  v.  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  303 
Windsor  County  Court — Slough  Water  Company 
v.  Slough  Urban  District  Council,  365,  432 


Wokingham  Police  Court— Charge  of  Stealing  Gas, 

185 

Woolwich  County  Court — Hodson  v.  Gas.ight  and 
Coke  Company,  303 


Aldershot  Gas  and  Water  Company  — 
v.  Crowther,  699 
v.  Greenwood,  817 

Bakewell,  Mainlayir.g  Arbitration  at,  377 
Compensation  Claims,  50,  303 
Cowdenbeath  Gas  Company’s  Shares,  A  Question 
as  to  Allocation,  115,  488,  499 
Dowson  and  Mason  Gas  Plant  Company,  Limited, 
A  Petition  to  Sanction  Reduction  of  Capital, 
365 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Corporations’  Gas  Commis¬ 
sioners  Undertaking,  Assessment  of,  757,  823 
Enfield  Gas  Company,  Rogers  v. — Summons  to 
Attach  a  Workman's  Bonus,  245 
Falkirk,  A  Charge  of  Contravening  Section  18  of 
the  Gas  Works  Clauses  Act,  1847,  at,  117,  245 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  Workmen's  Compen¬ 
sation  Claims  against,  50,  303 
Gas  Meter,  Unlawfully  Disconnecting  a,  445 
Gas  Works’  Clauses  Act,  1847,  A  Charge  of  Con¬ 
travening  Section  18,  1 17,  245 
Lamp  Posts,  Liability  for  Damage  to,  245 
Lincoln  Corporation,  Staveley  Coal  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  v. — A  Disputed  Pipe  Contract, 
i*3.  183 
Mains — 

Arbitration  as  to  the  Proper  Depth  of,  377 
Damage  to,  by  Sewerage  Operations,  365,  432 
Mersea  and  District  Gas  Company,  Limited — 
Petition  for  Winding  Up  Dismissed,  303 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  — 

Batt,  v.,  303 

Electric  Palaces,  Limited,  D.,245 


Mid  Oxfordshire  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company, 
Limited,  Debenture  Holders'  Action,  303 
Morgan  v.  Water  Works,  Lighting,  &c.,  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Limited,  194 
Murder  by  Gas,  A  Charge  of,  697 
Perth  Gas  Company,  Limited,  v.  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Perth — Rights  of  Debenture 
Holders,  49 

Prepayment  Meter  Thefts,  303 
Railway  Siding  Agreement  Question — South  Metro¬ 
politan  Gas  Company  v.  South  Eastern  and 
Chatham  Railway  Managing  Committee  and 
South  Eastern  Company,  303 
Slough  Water  Company  v.  Slough  Urban  District 
Council — Damage  to  Water  Mains  by  Sewage 
Operations,  365,  432 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  v.  South  Eastern 
and  Chatham  Railway  Managing  Committee 
and  South  Eastern  Company — A  Railway 
Siding  Question,  303 

Staveley  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Limited,  v. 
Lincoln  Corporation — A  Disputed  Pipe  Con¬ 
tract,  1 13,  183 

Stealing  Gas,  125,  185,  245,504 
Terry,  Mr.  C.  E.  R.,  Bankruptcy  of,  50,  194 
Tewkesbury  Gas  Company,  Action  as  to  Deben¬ 
tures  in  the,  49 
Water — 

Abstracting  from  a  Hydrant,  245,  496 
Damage  to  Mains  by  Sewage  Operations,  365, 
_432  _ 

Liability  for  Defective  Stopcock  Box,  3C3 
Metropolitan  Water  Board— 

Batt,  v.,  303 

Electric  Palaces,  Limited,  v.,  245 
Nonpayment  of  Rates,  817 
Return  of  Overpaid  Rate,  245 
Supply  to  Tenement  Houses,  245 
Unlawful  Use  of,  699,  817 
Water  Works,  Lighting,  &c.,  Corporation,  Morgvn, 
v.,  194 

Workmen's  Compensation  Claims,  50,  303 
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PARKER  &  LESTER, 


Manufacturers  and  Contractors. 


ORMSIDE  STREET, 
LONDON,  S.E 

Established  1830. 


THE  ONLY  MAKERS  OP 

PATENT  ANTIMONY  PAINT  &  PARKER’S  IMPERIAL  BLACK  VARNISH, 

OXIDE  PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GENERAL  STORES,  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  WORKS. 

GOODMAN  SAFETY  GAS-MAIN  STOPPERS,1 -■saW^SSSas-' 

GAS'LEAK  INDICATORS,  Short’B  Improved^lnd  Ansell  Clock  Form. 

For  GROUND  USE,  FLUSH  BOXES,  &c.  For  PURIFIER  BLOW-OFF  VALVES. 
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BRISTOL’S  RECORDING  GAUGES 

The  most  extensive  Range  of  Recording 
Instruments  in  the  World. 


J.  W.  &  G.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

23.  COLLEGE  HILL.  CANNON  STREET. 

LONDON,  E.C. 

Recording  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Combination  Recording  Pressure 
and  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Recording  Draught  Gauges. 

Recording  Hydraulic  Pressure 
Gauges. 

Recording  Water  Level  Gauges. 

Recording  Thermometers. 

Indicating  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Milli  Voltmeters  for  Stray  Currents 
in  Gas-Mains. 

Long  Distance  Recording  Tachometers.  &c.,  &c. 


Theres  Profit  in  “COALEXLD 

as  proved  by  Gas  Engineers  who  have  adopted  it. 

WHY  NOT  YOU  TRY  IT  ? 

For  Terms,  apply  to  COALEXLD  LIMITED,  LANCASTER. 

JOHN  BROWN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  SHEFFIELD, 

Proprietor*  ot 

AIDWARKE  MAIN,  CAR  HOUSE,  &  ROTHERHAM  MAIN  COLLIERIES,  NEAR  ROTHERHAM. 

ALDWARKE  MAIN  GAS  COAL 

Analysis:  12,600  Feet  of  19-Candle  Gas  per  Ton.  oonon 

Value  in  Pounds  of  Sperm,  82020. 

VERY  FREE  FROM  IMPURITIES, 


FIRTH  BLAKELEY.  SONS  &  CO.,  LTD., 

Gas  Engineers  and  Contractors, 

THORNHILL,  DEWSBURY,  Yorkshire. 


Telephone : 
31  Dewsbury. 


Telegrams : 
“  Blakeley 
Thornhill- 
Lf.es.” 


Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of  all  Classes  of  Gas  Plant, 
Constructional  Steelwork,  Roofs,  Bridges,  &c. 


Gasholders  and  Steel  Tanks 
a  Speciality. 


GENERATOR  and  REGENERATOR  RETORT  SETTINGS 
RETORT  BENCH  and  FURNACE  IRONWORK, 
CONDENSERS,  GAS  and  STEAM  ENGINES,  and 
EXHAUSTERS,  WASHERS,  SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS,  METERS,  GOVERNORS,  TAR  and 
LIQUOR  PUMPS,  TAR  FOG  EXTRACTORS,  &c. 


Water  Towers,  Oil  Storage  Tanks,  &c 
Erected  at  any  Elevation. 


Enquiries  Solicited. 


Plans,  Specifications,  and  Estimates  Free. 


.  V.  t  4-1  ’■  M-W  >7* 

Patent  Column  Gas  Washer  and  Cooler. 
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WROT.  IRON  AND  STEEL  TUBES,  AND  FITTINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

BRASS  AND  GUNMETAL  FITTINGS. 

GAS  LIGHT  FITTINGS  OF  ALL  STYLES 
AND  DESIGN. 


TRADE 

MARK. 


WORKS: 

Alma  Tube  Works,  WALSALL ; 
Belmont  Brass  Works,  BIRMINGHAM. 


WAREHOUSES  :-LEEDS- 15,  Wellington  Street. 
BRISTOL— Colston  Street.  MANCHESTER— London  Road. 
LONDON— 145,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ;  150,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. ; 
58,  Commercial  Street,  Spitalfields,  E. ;  43  &  45,  Newington  Butts,  S.E. 


AS  ERECTED 

AT  THE 

Gas-Works, 

Newport,  Morv. 


THO 3.  CANNING,  Esq.,  A.M.I.C.E., 
Engineer. 


BY 

Edward  Cockey 
&  Sons,  Ltd., 

The  Iron=Works, 

FROME,  SOMERSET. 


Memo. 


When  you  are  requiring  Gas  Retorts  and  Fire-Clay  Goods  of 
“BEST  BRITISH”  (B.B.)  Manufacture,  Apply  to 


MOBBERLEY  &  PERRY,  STOURBRIDGE 


LIMITED, 


whose  quality  is  giving  universal  satisfaction. 
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rHE  BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS,  LTD 

GAS  ENGINEERS  AND  'CONTRACTORS, 


Telegramt : 

gasometer, 

GLASGOW.” 


)IL  PLANT 

AND  CHEMICAL 

APPARATUS. 

BRIDGES, 

GIRDERS, 

WHARVES, 

PIERS. 

ROOFING 

OF 

EVERY  STYLE. 

PIPES,  VALVES, 
AND 

CONNECTIONS. 


London  Office : 

6,  LITTLE  BUSH  LANE, 
CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


GLASGOW. 


GAS  APPARATUS 
OF  EVERY 

DESCRIPTION 

RETORTS, 

CONDENSERS, 

SCRUBBERS, 

PURIFIERS. 

GASHOLDERS 

AND 

TANKS. 

ENGINES, 

EXHAUSTERS, 

STEAM-BOILERS, 

AND 

FITTINGS. 


GEORGE  ORME  &  CO. 


(Branch  of  Meters  Ltd.), 


Atlas 


Telegraphic  Address:  “ORME,  OLDHAM. 
Telephone :  No.  98  OLDHAM. 


Meter  Works, 

PARK  STREET,  OLDHAM 


“NEW  CENTURY 

IMPROVED  ^PATENT  COIN 

PREPAYMENT  GAS-METERS 

FITTED  WITH  DETACHABLE  ATTACHMENTS. 
ARRANGED  FOR  Id.,  6a.,  Is.,  OR  ANY  OTHER  COIN  DESIRED. 

These  Meters  are  giving  Universal  Satisfaction  wherever  adopted. 


Guaranteed  for  Five  Years. 
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The  K.  &  A.  Systems. 


CARBORETTED  W.  G. 


Adopted  in: — 

BELGIUM, 

HOLLAND, 

INDIA, 

SPAIN,  and  the 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 


NEW  ADDRESS:  REGISTERED  OFFICES  &  WORKS, 

K.  &  A.  WATER-GAS  CO.,  Ltd., 

M2,  Grosvenor  Road,  LONDON,  S.W. 
Makers — CLAYTON,  SON,  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LEEDS. 


R.  LAIDLAW  &  SON  (Edinburgh),  Ltd. 


GAS  METER 
MAKERS. 

STATION 

METERS 

IN 

Ornamental 
Square  &  Round 
Cast-Iron  Cases. 

ALL  SIZES. 

Drawings,  Specifications,  and 
Prices  on  Application. 

SIMON  SQUARE  WORKS 

EDINBURGH, 

AND 

6,  LITTLE  BUSH  LANE, 


LONDON,  E.C. 


LATEST  DESIGN. 


JOSEPH  EVANS  &  SONS, 

_  (WOI  UrDUAMDTAKI)  I  Tn  ' 


WOLVERHAMPTON)  LTD. 

London  Address  : 

Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  Loudon,  E.C. 


PLEASE  APPLY 
FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  8. 


Telegrams : 

“  EVANB,  WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
National  Telephone  No.  39. 


FIRST  AWARDS 


TRADE 


r.vLA. 


See  next  Week’s  Advertisement  for  Steam-Pumps,  Tar  and  Liquor  Pumps,  Ac. 


CULWELL  WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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The  PIONEER  Burners  of  INVERTED 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting. 


HAVE  STOOD 
THE  TEST 

OF  TIME. 


No.  5.— Standard  Bijou  Size. 


RECOGNIZED 

AS 

THE  BEST. 


No.  6— Standard  Medium  Size. 


No.  4.— Standard  Large  Size. 
PATENTEES  &  manufacturers 


it 


NICO”  MANTLES 


are  the  Essence  op 

RELIABILITY. 


“NICO”  BURNERS 

ARE 

PERFECT. 


rue  New  inverted  incandescent  gas  lamp  company,  ltd 

me  ntn  llllliiii  show-Rooms  .-19  &  23,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE, 


Manufactory  —  ROSCAR  WORKS, 

SUMMER  HILL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head,  Offices  and  Show-Rooms  .—19  &  23,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE, 

Telegrams:-” VALIDNESS  LONDON.”  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephones: — HOLBORN  2680  (2  lines). 


ASHMORE,  BENSON,  PEASE,  <6  l!U„ Tm? 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 

Wish  to  draw  Engineers'  attention  to  the  following: 

ROTARY  WASHER  SCRUBBER.  mm SOAEEMar  TOWER SCRUBBERS. 


Patent  No.  4U3,  1910. 

The  Important  Features  of  their  NEW  WASHER- 
SCRUBBER  are  the  Washing  Bundles  are  constructed  of 

NON- METALLIC  and  NON-CORROSIVE 

Material. 

EXTERNAL  and  ACCESSIBLE  Liquor  Overflows. 

GREAT  REDUCTION  OF  BACK  PRESSURE. 

SAFEGUARD  AGAINST  CORROSION 

AND  CONSEQUENT  ACCIDENTS. 


EXISTING  Washer-Scrubbers  can  be  RE-FILLED  with 
this  Patent  Non-Corrosive  Filling,  which  would  result 

in  an  INCREASE  OF  CAPACITY. 


Washer-Scrubbers  upon  this  system  can  be  seen 
working  and  Inspected  upon  Application. 


Engineers  requiring  ADDITIONAL  SCRUBBING  AREA 
can  INCREASE  their  EXISTING  Apparatus 

50  per  cent. 

by  substituting  CANVAS  SCREENS  for  wood  or  any  other 
y  type  of  filling. 
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KIRKHAM,  HULETT  &  CHANDLER,  LD„ 


132  &  133, 
Palace  Chambers, 


WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


“  Standard  ”  Specialties. 


WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


TAR  &  NAPHTHALENE  WASHER. 


And  Fittings  &  Accessories. 


Lambert  Bros,  (walsall),  Ltd. 

Alpha  Works,  WALSALL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WROUGHT- IRON  TUBES  Sc  FITTINGS  for  GAS,  WATER,  &  STEAM. 
Brass  Gas-Fittings,  Gas-Valves,  Steam  &  Water  Valves,  Tools,  &c. 

LONDON :  LAMBETH  BRASS  &  IRON  GO.,  LTD.,  91  &  93,  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  S.E. 


HARDMAN  &  HOLDEN, 


LTD. 


Telegraphic  Addresses: 

“Benzole,  Manchester." 
“Benzole,  Blackbdrn," 
“Oxide,  Manchester.” 


Telephone  Numbers : 

Head  Office,  1112  Manchester. 
Works  Dept.,  2397  Manchester. 


Oxide  and  Laboratory,  2369  Manchester. 
Blackburn,  296  Blackburn. 

Clayton,  2397a  Manchester, 


MANCHESTER 


All  Bye-Products  from  the  Distillation  of  Coal  dealt  with. 


SPECIALITIES  I 


Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron  for  Gas  Purification,  and  of  different  Strengths  to  suit  conditions  of  Purification, 
Sulphuric  Acid  (free  from  Arsenic)  for  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Manufacture,  Recovered  Sulphur,  and 
Prussiates  of  Soda,  Spent  Oxide  bought  on  Sulphur  and  Cyanide  Contents,  Tar  and  Gas  Liquor  pur¬ 
chased.  See  our  Advertisement  last  week. 


the  GAS  METER  GO., 


LIMITED. 


Croll’s  Patent 
Improved 
Dry  Gas=Meters. 


ALL  SIZES  IN  STOCK. 


3  Years’  Guarantee. 


For  Fricet  and  Particular i  apply  to — 

Works:  238,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON; 
UNION  STREET,  OLDHAM; 
HANOVER  STREET,  DUBLIN; 

18,  ATKINSON  ST.,  MANCHESTER. 


Telegraphic 

Addresses: 


"METER  LONDON.” 
“METER  OLDHAM." 
“METER  DUBLIN.” 
“METER  MANCHESTER." 


Telephone 

Nos. 


142  DALSTON  (National). 

840  OLDHAM  (National). 

1995  DUBLIN  (National). 

2918  MANCHESTER  (National). 


Agent  for  Scotland :  THOS.  WATSON,  34,  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 
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SILICA 

MACHINE  MACE”  RETORTS 


TRADE  MARK 


“CiO,”  REGISTERED. 


HAVE  YOU  TESTED  THE 


These  retorts  are  now  largely  used  and  proved  to  be 
superior  to  ANY  fire-clay  retort. 

Their  qualities  of  not  SHRINKING  OR  S  AGG I N  G 
mark  their  difference  from  retorts  made  of  fire-clay,  an 
this  property  of  remaining  stationary  under  working 
ditions  places  them  in  a  class  of  their  own. 

WE  GUARANTEE: 

(1 )  That  they  will  withstand  the  highest  working  heats. 

(2)  That  they  will  not  CONTRACT,  SOFTEN, 

SAG,  OR  WARP. 

WE  CLAIM  : 

Greater  efficiency  than  any  fire-clay  retort. 

More  durability. 

That  carbon  does  not  readily  adhere  to  them,  and 
they  are  easy  to  scurf. 

That  being  Machine  Made  they  are  even  in  texture 
and  without  joints,  and  having,  few,  if  any,  air 
spaces,  the  conductivity  is  superior  to  any  hand¬ 
made  retort. 

References  can  be  given  of  their  work  in  vertical 
inclined,  and  horizontal  settings. 

For  Particulars  and  Prices  apply— 

JOSEPH  MORTON,  LTD., 

Cinder  Hills  Fire  Clay  Works, 

....  v  Telephone: 

Telegrams:  HALIFAX.  134  HALIFAX. 

‘  London  Agents:  DOW  &  WILSON,  32,  Fenchurch  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


MARSE” 

Upright 
Incandescent 
Gas  Burner? 


N0.  3—90-candle  power  for  3  cub.  ft. 
No.  0—30  „  ,,  »>  1  » 

If  not,  write  us  and  we  will 
send  you 

SAMPLES  FOR  ONE  MONTHS 
TRIAL  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


J.  MARSE  &  GO.,  LIMITED. 

45-46,  IMPERIAL  BUILDINGS, 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


MANNESMANNROHREN  WERKE 

Dusseldorf,  Germany. 


SPIGOT  AND  FAUCET  TUBES, 

Seamless  up  to  ll=inch, 

Lapwelded  up  to  the  largest  sizes. 


ALL  KIND  OF  TUBES,  SEAMLESS  &  LAPWELDED, 

for  High=Pressure  Mains  &  Hydraulic  purposes. 


INCANDESCENT  LIGHT  POLES,  INCANDESCENT  LAMP  PILLARS. 
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HUMPHREYS  &  GLASGOW 

AND 

The  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  U.S.A. 

Carburetted  Water  Gas  Plant 

NINE  REASONS— 

1.  LOW  CAPITAL  COST, 

2.  Small  Ground  Space, 

3.  Control  of  Coke  Market, 

4.  Independence  of  Coal  and  Labour, 

5.  Calorific  and  Illuminating  Control, 

6.  Small  Sulphur  Content, 

7.  Freedom  from  Naphthalene, 

8.  Instant  Production  instead  of  Expensive  Storage, 

9.  CHEAPER  AND  BETTER  GAS, 

AND  THE  RESULT: 

Humphreys  &  Glasgow  265,100,000  Cubic  Feet  Daily. 
The  U.G.I.Co.,  U.S.A.  634,900,000  Cubic  Feet  Daily. 

TOTAL  CONSTRUCTION  900,000,000  CUBIC  FEET  DAILY. 


36  &  38,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Bureau  de  Bruxelles,  209,  Chaussee  d’lxelles. 
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You  cannot  wish  for 
better  Slot  Cooker  th 


THE 


The  Renewal  Or 
from  last  year’s  cont 
prove  that  our  effor 
produce  the  best  are 
cessful. 


A  SAMPLE  COOKER  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU  ALSO 


rden  hill  &  CO., 

CME  WORKS, 

STON,  BIRMINGHAM 
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TemarkaUle  popularity  of  the-TCj*  meter  is  mainly 
due  to  the.  accuracy  of  registration  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  irritating  demands 
upon  the  Consumer  for" pennies  due” 

Tty  addition  to  this  the  price-change  system 
is  the  simplest  requires  no  separate  raheels. 
J%j\d  in,  the  rare  euenl  of  a  coin  fixing ,  no 
matter  horn  damaged ,  release  is  easily 
effected,  ouithout  disconnection,  of  the  meterr 


^£yrrzs\c/i&J: 


IPUinchcsterr 

bUTTunghairi.. 

Qlasgovu, 

falkirk.5eliust 

(|WAelI>oujT\c. 


\CjutAbc THprfcs. Qngd.  Rd.f -<3P 

[  ^  Oirvortton,, 

.  "Js). 


PARKINSON’S 

EQUILIBRIUM 

DOUBLE  CONE 

GOVERNORS. 


Specially  adapted  for  High 
Pressures. 


SIX  COLUMNS  AND  GIRDERS. 
WEIGHTS  OR  WATER  PRESSURE. 


PARKINSON  and  W.  &  B.  COWAN, 

LTD. 

( Parkinson  Branch.) 

Cottage  Lane, 

Bell  Barn  Road, 

Hill  Street, 

City  Road, 

LONDON. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

BELFAST. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES— GAS,  &c. 


flict  does  something  to  amend  the  deficiencies  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  centres  devoted  to  engineering,  so  much  the  better. 


Those  deficiencies  are  acknowledged.  There  was  a  distinct 


Education  and  Training  of  Engineers. 

There  was  a  veritable  rhetorical  torrent  at  the  conference 
at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  last  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  upon  the  subject  of  the  education  and  training 
of  engineers.  It  is  a  topic,  well  worn  though  it  be,  ot 
never-ceasing  interest.  On  this  occasion,  it  attracted  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  country— professors  from  our  Univer¬ 
sities  and  other  centres  of  learning  and  of  education,  and 
leaders  in  the  engineering  world  ;  and  the  debates  were 
well-sustained  on  the  numerous  short  papers  that  paved 
the  way  for  discussion.  Whether  any  good  will  issue  from 
it  all,  it  is  difficult  to  say  at  present ;  but  a  conference  like 
this  is  bound  to  exert  influence  of  some  kind.  Having, 
however,  read  the  papers  presented  and  heard  some  of  the 
speeches — what  has  been  read  and  what  was  heard  we 
acknowledge  as  the  limitations  of  the  application  of  this 
expression  of  opinion — it  must  be  said  that  there  was  little 
that  could  be  characterized  as  new,  but  there  was  much 
that  showed  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  that  reigns  even 
among  men  whose  experience  is  of  the  order  that  entitles 
their  views  to  respect,  if  not  always  to  acceptance.  I  he 
subject  is  such  a  trite  one  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  all  that  was  new  was  merely  the  mode  of  expressing 
the  old  ideas.  We  have  therefore  some  little  misgiving  as 
to  anything  tangible  really  emerging  from  the  conference, 
other  than  an  amount  of  indirect  influence,  through  the 
rooting  in  fresh  places  of  thoughts  and  ideas,  that  perhaps, 
differently  expressed,  have  not  previously  impressed  them¬ 
selves  on  the  same  minds. 

Naturally,  it  is  the  desire  of  all  that  the  best  methods 
should  be  applied  to  the  education  and  training  of  men  for 
the  engineering  profession  ;  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  and 
say  again,  with  the  view  endorsed  by  men  of  high  standing 
—academically,  and  in  the  engineering  profession— it  is 
impossible  to  design  any  course  of  education  and  training 
that  will  fit  all  men  and  all  circumstances.  We  do  not  want 
the  science  and  art  of  engineering  to  become  a  stereotyped 
something  through  the  shaping  of  the  future  practitioners 
in  one  mould  fashioned  by  a  body  of  men,  no  matter  how 
eminent  they  may  be.  Standardization  of  material  has 
proceeded  apace  ;  but  the  standardization  of  the  men  of 
engineering  is  the  last  thing  that  should  be  sought.  The 
science  and  art  of  engineering  would  suffer  enormously 
were  such  a  thing  to  happen— suffer  immeasurably  more 
than  it  is  doing  now  through  the  diverse  methods  that  are 
adopted  in  the  education  and  training  of  its  men.  Engineer¬ 
ing  wants  the  best  men;  and  the  best  men  are  those  of 
mental  capacity  and  discipline  and  active  thought.  Such 
men  have  their  foundations  laid  by  a  liberal  general  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  ultimately  they  are  the  men  who  are,  as  a  rule, 
capable  of  taking  a  broad  outlook.  There  was  general 
agreement  in  this  matter.  There  was  also  agreement 
generally,  but  not  entirely— that  the  best  engineer  is  the 
man  who  is  educated  in  the  theory  and  principles  of  his 
profession  as  well  as  in  the  practical  work.  T  hese  dual 
courses  of  training  are  as  essential  for  rhe  man  as  for  his 
work,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  question  about  it  that, 
in  the  competition  of  the  times,  the  men  of  the  broadest 
qualifications  will  squeeze  out  men  of  narrower  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  leave  them  groping  about  for  employment  at  the 
foot  of  the  professional  ladder.  Development  is  the  natural 
order  of  things  ;  and  engineering  progress  demands  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  workers’  qualifications.  We  see  it  all  around ; 
and  it  is  a  process  that  must  continue. 

But  there  being,  generally  speaking,  quite  a  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  combination  of  education 
in  theory  and  principles  and  of  practical  training,  we  had  at 
this  conference  the  learned  masters  coming  into  conflict  as 
of  old,  and  as  they  ever  will  do.  But  if  their  constant  con- 


majority  view  among  the  readers  of  the  papers  and  among 
speakers  in  the  discussions  that,  at  the  centres  of  learning, 
the  theory  and  principles  of  engineering  should  be  taught, 
without  any  attempt  at  specialization.  That  would  make  a 
very  good  recommendation  for  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
that  are  devoted  to  the  general  training  of  engineers,  and 
have  not  facilities  for  specialization  work.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  the  advocates  of  the  lines  of  work  in  this  direction  had, 
at  the  conference,  too  much  their  own  way,  to  the  detriment 
of  such  places  as  the  Leeds  University,  where  there  are 
facilities  for  specialization.  At  the  same  time,  specializa¬ 
tion  of  the  character  in  mind  is  over  and  above  the  general 
education  in  theory  and  principles  that  is  fundamentally 
necessary,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  man  and  of  engineer¬ 
ing  There,  however,  we  again  have  conflict.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  education  in  theory  and  principles  can 
be  systematized  along  straight  lines  without  consideration 
for  the  human  material  (which  is  not  all  of  one  kind)  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied.  There  are  others  who  think  it  cannot 
be,  with  profit  to  all ;  and  we  are  among  the  latter. 

Another  point  upon  which  there  is  conflict  of  opinion  is 
the  old  one  as  to  whether  education  in  theory  and  principles 
should  precede  or  succeed  practical  training.  There  was, 
however,  a  distinct  majority  of  expressions  in  favour  of  the 
educational  work  taking  precedence  in  order— by  no  means 
was  it  submitted  in  value— of  the  practical  training.  We 
cannot  understand  the  reasoning  of  those  who  think  to  the 
contrary  in  the  case  of  the  normal  man.  It  is  surely  better 
that  there  should  be  continuity  between  school  studies  and 
the  study  of  engineering  theories  and  principles  than  that, 
following  ordinary  school  life,  there  should  be  three  years 
or  so  in  the  workshops,  with  the  expectation  that  succeeding 
the  practical  work  the  young  engineer  should  once  again 
discipline  his  mind  to  the  work  of  the  college.  \\  e  are 
much  in  accord  with  the  author  of  one  of  the  papers  who 
said,  in  effect,  you  must  come  directly  in  contact  with  work 
to  understand  it ;  but  you  will  understand  it  all  the  better 
from  knowing  the  principles  underlying  it.  The  young 
engineer  “  will  enter  on  his  practical  training,  with  his  mind 
disciplined  and  developed  by  his  study  of  science  ;  and  ex¬ 
perience  comes  most  quickly  and  with  most  lasting  effect 
to  one  who  can  place  each  item  as  it  presents  itself  in  its 
proper  place  in  a  qonnected  system  of  knowledge  based 
“  upon  general  laws,  the  workings  of  which  he  has  learned 
“  to  recognize.”  Thus  spoke  Dr.  Archibald  Barr ,  and  it 
expresses  the  view  of  most  of  those  who  have  given  extended 
and  serious  thought  to  the  matter.  But,  in  a  measure,  there 
are  indications  of  antagonism  between  the  professorial  view 
and  that  of  the  chiefs  of  certain  of  the  large  engineering 
works.  They  both  appear  to  want  to  commence  moulding 
the  young  engineers  as  early  as  possible.  The  compromise 
suggested,  of  alternations  of  college  study  and  of  practical 
training  (the  “  sandwich  ”  system),  is  good  ;  but  the  difficul¬ 
ties  are  many,  so  many  indeed  that  it  would  not  be  generally 
workable.  But  much  could  be  done  in  this  way,  and  much 
could  be  done  in  the  improvement  in  engineering  education 
and  training,  by  greater  practical  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
employers  towards  the  educational  centres  that  lay  them¬ 
selves  out  specially  for  this  work. 

There  is  a  point  that  received  little  consideration  at  the 
conference  ;  and  it  is  one  that  was  pithily  expressed  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Horne  in  the  concluding  words  of  his  paper,  which 
words  constitute  a  plea  for  a  scheme  to  ensure  that  “poverty 
“  or  social  circumstances  shall  not  prevent  access  to  the 
“  highest  forms  of  training  that  the  community  can  pio- 
“  vide.”  Considering  the  men  who  have  made  the  history 
of  engineering,  it  is  inexplicable  that  this  aspect  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  kept  so  much  in  the  background.  A  need  of 
the  profession  it  was  said  during  the  conference  is  merj 
“  of  widely  different  qualifications.”  It  is  sincerely  hoped 
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that,  as  a  result  of  this  conference,  nothing  will  be  done  to 
close  the  door  against  ability  and  brains,  though  poverty 
prevents  the  grasping  of  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  those 
better  favoured  with  the  wherewithal  to  take  full  advantage 
of  them. 

There  were  many  other  subjects  touched  upon  during  the 
conference ;  but  we  limit  ourselves  to  these  comments  upon 
some  of  the  more  salient  ones.  Beyond  these  comments, 
there  is  no  intention  to  report  in  these  pages  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  at  which  the  gas  industry  was  represented  by  the 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  (Mr.  R.  G. 
Shadbolt)  and  others.  It  may  be  expected  that  something 
will  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  preparation  of  a  report  upon 
the  conference ;  and  then  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of 
reverting  to  the  matter.  But  if  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
scheme  or  recommendations  eventuate,  it  is  hoped  that  it  or 
they  will  be  framed  with  the  latitude  that  men  of  different 
mental  capacity,  ability,  and  talent  require,  and  men  of 
different  social  standing  need,  in  order  to  give  opportunity 
to  all  and  preference  to  none  in  fighting  for  position  and 
distinction.  The  story  in  engineering  that  the  past  has  to 
tell  holds  eloquent  warning  against  closing  the  door  in  a 
manner  that  will  shut  out  widely  differing  qualifications. 

The  Meeting  of  the  German  Association. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  German  Association  of  Gas 
and  Water  Engineers  which  was  held  last  week  at  Dresden 
attracted  at  least  as  large  a  number  of  technical  men  as  the 
annual  gatherings  of  the  Association  usually  do.  Dresden 
is  always  a  favourite  town  ;  and  this  year  there  was  the 
additional  feature  of  a  large  and  well-organized  exhibition 
devoted  primarily  to  matters  connected  with  hygiene.  The 
programme  of  the  meeting  was  carried  through  with  the 
customary  success,  which  is  a  no  mean  tribute  to  the  local 
Organizing  Committee,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
had  to  make  arrangements  for  upwards  of  1200  participants. 
There  was,  however,  somewhat  further  division  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  into  groups,  for  visits  to  works  and  excursions,  than  is 
Visually  the  case  ;  and  doubtless  if  the  numbers  attending 
the  meeting  in  future  years  continue  to  increase  as  in  the 
past,  this  division  into  groups  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  at 
subsequent  meetings  to  an  even  greater  extent. 

The  three  days’  sessions  for  technical  proceedings  were 
held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Herr  Prenger,  the  President 
of  the  Association,  and  the  distinguished  Manager  of  the 
gas,  water,  and  electricity  works  of  the  City  of  Cologne. 
His  geniality  and  great  ability  are  well  known  to  English 
gas  engineers,  through  (inter  alia)  the  visit  which  members 
of  the  German  Association  paid  to  English  gas-works  last 
autumn,  with  him  as  their  Chairman  and  spokesman.  In 
his  Inaugural  Address  at  last  week’s  meeting,  he  recalled 
the  pleasure  it  had  given  him  and  his  colleagues  to  meet 
their  English  confreres,  and  said  that  the  hospitality  which 
was  then  extended  to  them  would  always  remain  in  their 
memories. 

The  papers  read  at  the  meeting,  and  referred  to  in  our 
special  representative’s  report  of  the  proceedings  in  another 
part  of  the  “Journal,”  were  perhaps  not  of  quite  so  in¬ 
teresting,  and  certainly  not  of  so  controversial,  a  character 
as  in  some  past  years.  Attention  was  very  properly  drawn, 
however,  in  an  exhaustive  paper  by  Herr  Blum,  Managing- 
Director  of  the  “  Bamag  ”  Company,  to  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  in  Germany  in  recent  years  of  the  system  of  supply¬ 
ing  outlying  townships  and  villages  with  gas,  which  is  in  the 
first  instance  forced  under  high  pressure  from  the  nearest 
large  town  gas-works  to  a  governor  and  distributing  station 
in  the  district  to  be  supplied.  This  system  of  high-pressure 
gas  distribution  to  a  distance  is  the  complement  of  the 
system  of  conveying  electricity  by  overhead  high-tension 
conductors  from  central  works  to  distant  communities. 
Germany  has  now  fairly  fully  developed  a  system  of  cross¬ 
country  gas  supply  which  is  a  very  serious  rival  to  the 
similar  supply  of  electricity  which,  it  must  in  justice  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  has  in  the  past  proved  a  great  boon  to  outlying  works 
and  \  illages  in  that  country.  I  he  movement  indicates 
a  further  step  in  the  direction  of  the  centralization  of  gas 
manufacture  and  supply.  There  is  clearly  not  the  same 
scope  tor  the  developing  of  this  system  of  high-pressure 
distribution  in  Great  Britain  as  in  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent,  since  the  distances  between  towns  are 
smaller  here,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  gas 
are  already  greater.  Mr.  Korting  dealt,  with  the  mind  of  a 
business  man  as  well  as  of  a  gas  engineer,  with  the  difficult 


problem  of  the  production  and  disposal  of  gas  coke  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  gas  undertaking.  Unfortunately, 
English  readers  of  his  paper,  of  which  a  full  summary 
appears  elsewhere,  will  not  reap  so  much  advantage  from 
his  suggestions  as  will  German  gas  managers,  for  the  reason 
that  competition  with  gas  coke  is  of  a  different  character 
in  the  two  countries.  Of  late  years,  for  instance,  an  immense 
trade  has  arisen  in  Germany  in  brown-coal  briquettes, 
which  are  actively  exploited  by  a  syndicate  of  producers. 
1  his  is  a  form  of  competition  with  coke  which  fortunately 
the  English  manager  has  not  yet  to  fear.  He  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  able  indirectly  to  draw  many  useful  hints  from 
Mr.  Korting’s  remarks.  Another  good  paper  was  that  by 
Dr.  Allner  on  the  use  of  coal  tar  as  a  fuel  in  engines  of  the 
Diesel  type.  This  paper  also  applies  more  particularly  to 
German  conditions,  since  the  import  duties  on  petroleum 
in  Germany  restrict  the  available  supplies  of  cheap  fuel  for 
engines  of  this  type.  The  paper,  however,  gives  some  very 
generally  useful  information  on  the  qualities  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  tar  from  different  types  of  carbonizing  plant.  There 
were,  further,  two  papers  of  an  interesting  character  on  the 
working  for  several  years  past  of  installations  of  pressure 
lighting  devices  for  public  lamps  in  the  streets  of  Bromberg 
and  Konigsberg,  contributed  by  the  respective  gas  engineers 
of  those  towns. 

The  work  of  the  Technical  Committees  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  year  has  been  of  a  very  valuable  character ; 
and  the  reports,  of  which  a  summary  will  be  given  in  an 
early  number  of  the  “Journal,”  will  be  read  with  interest. 
1  he  papers  relating  to  water  supply  which  were  read  at  the 
meeting  were  of  a  more  fundamental  and  generally  interest¬ 
ing  character  than  usual,  and  evoked  in  several  instances 
most  lively  discussions.  It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  in 
these  Sir  \\  illiam  Lindley  took  an  active  part,  and  that  his 
high  attainments  as  a  water  engineer,  and  his  great  services 
to  the  Association  as  Chairman  of  more  than  one  of  its 
1  echnical  Committees,  were  recognized  by  his  nomination 
by  the  Council  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association. 
1  he  announcement  was  received  by  the  meeting  with  very 
marked  signs  of  approval  and  congratulation. 

Standard  Burner  Joint  Promotion. 

1  he  time  is  opportune  for  again  prosecuting  vigorously 
the  conversion  of  the  old  standard  test-burners  to  the  new 
one,  approved  by  Parliament  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  Last 
week  we  referred  to  the  success  of  the  Newcastle-upon- 
1  yne  Gas  Company  in  obtaining — quite  inexpensively  and 
promptly — under  the  power  possessed  by  them  in  their  Act, 
and  through  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  “  Metropolitan  ”  No.  2 
burner  as  their  standard  one;  and  we  then  advised  all  com¬ 
panies  who  are  fortunate  enough,  in  their  testing  clauses,  to 
have  the  right  to  the  supersession  of  their  old  standard 
test-burners  by  the  new  one,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  to  go  and  do  likewise.  There  are,  of  course,  several 
hundreds  of  gas  companies  in  the  country  who  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  power ;  and  it  is  a  pity,  in 
view  of  the  friendly  attitude  that  Parliament  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  displayed  in  this  matter,  and  their  obvious 
wish  that  gas  testing  should  be  placed  on  a  uniform  footing 
throughout  the  country,  that  other  companies  who  have  not 
the  appendix  regarding  “  other  approved  burner  ”  in  their 
testing  clauses  should  not  now  make  a  move  collectively  to 
have  the  “  Metropolitan”  No.  2  burner  substituted  for  their 
present  instrument.  The  fight  over  the  Joint  Bill  of  the 
session  of  1910,  and  the  defeat  all  along  the  line  of  the 
authorities  who  imagined  they  had  a  substantial  grievance, 
which  proved  to  have  been  but  visionary,  and  has  all 
vanished  into  thin  air,  paved  the  way  for  something  bigger 
in  the  nature  of  a  promotion.  Those  who  fought  in  1910, 
just  as  those  who  had  fought  before,  were  doing  so  for  the 
whole  industry ;  and  to  them  is  due  the  credit  for  clearing 
the  paths  of  those  who  afterwards  might  desire  to  bring 
themselves  into  line  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  a  scientific 
instrument  which  correctly  defines  the  illuminating  quality 
of  the  gas. 

Since  the  success  of  the  Joint  Bill  of  1910,  there  have 
been  several  companies  who  have  regretted  that  time  was 
against  them  in  participating  in  those  promotions ;  and  they 
have  asked  whether  the  Gas  Companies’  Protection  Asso¬ 
ciation  cannot  even  now  assist  them  in  procuring  the  con¬ 
version  of  their  test-burners  to  the  “  Metropolitan  ”  No.  2. 
The  Gas  Companies’  Protection  Association  desire  to  be  of 
as  much  use  as  possible  in  this  matter  as  in  others  that  come 
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within  their  province;  and  therefore  Mr.  Fred.  E.  Cooper, 
the  Secretary  (5,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.),has  been  instructed 
by  the  Committee  to  ascertain  how  many  companies  are 
prepared  to  join  if  a  fresh  promotion  be  undertaken.  He  is 
doing  this  betimes,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  subsequent 
regrets  that  a  narrow  time-limit  prevented  many  companies 
uniting  in  the  promotion.  But  there  should  be  no  delay  in 
signifying  a  willingness  to  participate  (gas  companies  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Association  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
join  in  it),  inasmuch  as,  if  the  movement  is  going  to  be  a 
large  one — and  the  larger  the  better  and  the  cheaper— ample 
time  will  ensure  comfortable  sailing  throughout,  i  he  first 
thing,  however,  is  to  give  Mr.  Cooper  notice  of  a  desire  to 
unite  in  the  promotion  ;  and  if  the  proposal  meets  with  sup¬ 
port  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  the  Association,  then  a 
meeting  will  be  convened  to  further  consider  the  matter,  at 
which  all  information  as  to  procedure,  probable  expense,  &c., 
will  be  given.  When  Mr.  Cooper  asks  the  number  of  gas  com¬ 
panies  who  are  likely  to  take  part  in  the  promotion,  we  should 
say  “  all  will  do  so  who  have  not  the  right  to  use  the  No.  2 
“  burner  at  the  present  time,  or  who  have  not  in  their  testing 
“  clause  the  power  to  directly  ask  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
“  their  approval  to  the  change.”  There  were,  we  know,  a 
few  companies  who  had  some  fears,  at  the  time  of  the  1910 
promotion,  that  the  local  authorities  would  secure  all  sorts 
of  amendments  in  existing  legislation  as  the  result  of  the 
new  burner  being  prescribed.  But  Parliament  courteously 
and  firmly  told  the  local  authorities  who  tried  to  get  things 
to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  that  all  that  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  was  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  right 
to  apply  the  new  burner  ;  and  ever  since,  those  companies 
who  took  part  in  the  joint  measure,  and  came  out  of  the 
conflict  in  possession  of  the  new  test-burner,  unaccompanied 
by  any  conditions  whatsoever,  have  been  the  objects  of  envy 
by  those  who  then  feared.  If  there  are  any  who  fear  in  the 
same  way  now,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  read  the  proceed¬ 
ings  on  the  Joint  Bill  of  1910,  and  their  fears  will  be  dis¬ 
pelled.  We  shall  hope  to  see  a  joint  promotion  next  session 
that  will  make  the  1910  one  look  small  in  comparison,  and 
that  will  place  another  red-letter  year  in  the  history  of  the 
march-forward  of  the  gas  industry. 

Carbonization  Doubts. 

There  is  evidence  in  our  columns  to-day,  as  there  was  last 
week,  that  the  extraordinary  supply  of  literature  on  carboni¬ 
zation  at  the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the  Institution  has  revived 
interest  among  British  gas  engineers  in  the  respective  merits 
of  the  carbonizing  methods  that  are  courting  favour  in  the 
industry.  This  was  to  be  anticipated,  in  view  of  the  fact  that, 
in  the  main,  the  papers  constituted  the  first  record  of  results 
and  experiences  over  long  periods  of  working  under  British 
conditions.  But  there  is  abundant  testimony  that  the  papers 
have  not  produced  any  complete  satisfaction  in  the  minds  of 
critical  carbonizing  experts,  nor  that  they  have  done  much 
in  producing  any  pronounced  favour  among  engineers  who 
have  been  vacillating  between  full  horizontal,  intermittent 
vertical,  or  continuous  vertical  working.  It  is  well  to  look 
for  the  reason  or  the  reasons,  and  when  found  to  treat  them 
with  the  seriousness  that  they  demand.  There  are,  it  is 
observed,  from  the  voluntarily  contributed  communications 
to  our  columns,  certain  clear  points  that  the  advocates  of 
the  vertical  systems  have  to  deal  with  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  “  proselytizing  ”  work ;  and  it  will  surely  be  to 
the  interest  of  all  carbonizers  if  they  are  deliberately  and 
pointedly  handled  before  possible  misconception  becomes  a 
widely  acknowledged  truth. 

It  is  complained  that  most  of  the  published  comparisons 
of  working  so  far  have  been  between  the  vertical  systems 
and  light  charges  in  horizontal  retorts,  and  not  between 
vertical  working  and,  with  the  same  coals,  full  or  heavy 
charges  in  horizontal  retorts.  Probably  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  usefulness  in  this  connection  has  been  furnished  by 
the  carbonization  of  a  quantity  of  Derbyshire  coals  in  the 
Dessau  verticals  at  Sunderland,  at  Mr.  J.  Ferguson  Bell’s 
request,  for  comparison  with  his  heavy-charge  working  at 
Derby,  as  described  in  his  Institution  contributions  of 
1909  and  1910.  The  results  of  the  vertical  trial  of  the  coal 
appeared  in  Mr.  Dru  Drury’s  Glasgow  paper.  The  com¬ 
parison  can  be  extended  by  taking  the  results  of  the  carbon¬ 
ization  of  Derbyshire  coal  in  the  table  headed  Glover- West 
settings  at  Droylsden,  as  presented  in  the  “  Summary  of 
“Tests”  in  Mr.J.G.Newbigging’spaper.  NowMr.  Bell  is  so 
far  satisfied  with  the  results  from  the  verticals  that,  though 


he  does  not  say  that  they  would  justify  scrapping  horizontal 
retorts  in  which  heavy  charges  can  be  used,  he  is  persuaded 
that  the  results  are  of  a  character  that  should  command 
attention  when  considering  the  question  of  extensions  or  re¬ 
construction  work. 

This  brings  us  to  a  question  which  has  been  made  in  two 
separately  contributed  articles  in  our  columns ;  and  it  is  the 
question  that  is  of  all  debatable  matters  that  have  arisen 
around  this  subject  the  most  difficult  to  satisfactorily  dispose. 

It  has,  however,  to  be  met  by  our  vertical  friends ,  and,  to 
meet  it  as  is  desired  by  the  critics,  comparison  has  to  be 
made  on  the  best  of  all  modern  lines.  The  point  is  as  to 
whether  the  acknowledged  additional  capital  cost  of  vertical 
settings  will,  through  improved  make  and  economies,  prove 
a  good  investment  when  contrast  is  made  with  modern  hori¬ 
zontal  retort-settings,  using  heavy  charges,  with  coal-handling 
plant  and  charger  and  pusher  on  one  side  of  the  bench  only, 
and  a  coke-conveyor  on  only  the  other  side  of  the  bench. 
From  the  capital  point  of  view,  it  was  a  bad  thing  for  ver¬ 
tical  retorts  that  the  old  order  of  coal,  machine,  and  coke 
equipment  in  a  horizontal  retort  house  was  found  capable  of 
reduction  by  one-half.  However,  those  are  the  lines,  in 
respect  of  capital,  on  which  comparison  is  desired  by  many 
who  are  looking  into  the  matter.  Mr.  P.  C.  Holmes  Hunt 
dealt  with  it  in  his  contribution  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  his 
argument  has  not  altogether  carried  conviction,  and  that 
something  more  is  required.  We  are  strong  believers  in 
not  adhering  to  any  old  standard  of  capital  expenditure  per 
ton  of  coal  carbonized,  or  any  other  unit  of  comparison, 
when  a  departure  from  it  can  be  shown  to  be  a  remune¬ 
rative  investment.  Directly  this  is  conclusively  done,  the 
old  standard  has  become  obsolete.  But  there  it  is.  Expe¬ 
rienced  carbonizers  among  British  gas  engineers,  after  ex¬ 
ploring  all  that  has  been  put  before  them,  have  their  doubts 
as  to  the  working  results  and  economies  of  verticals  having 
a  value  in  excess  of  that  of  the  extra  capital  cost  involved 
in  producing  them.  These  are  the  prominent  matters  that 
have  to  be  further  argued  by  the  exponents  of  carboniza¬ 
tion  in  vertical  retorts — both  continuous  and  intermittent. 
They  are  of  greater  importance  at  the  moment  than  such 
questions  as  pressures  in  the  retorts  and  temperatures  of 
carbonization,  which  are  both  amenable  to  treatment  to 
produce  the  modification  considered  desirable. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Production. 

The  first  annual  report  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Curphey  in  the  office 
of  Chief  Inspector  under  the  Alkali  Works  Regulation  Act 
is  a  successful  effort  to  continue  the  informative  and  direc¬ 
tive  value  of  these  documents  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  his 
eminent  predecessor,  Mr.  R.  Forbes  Carpenter.  If  in  some 
respects  the  report  does  not  contain  quite  so  much  enlighten¬ 
ing  material — resulting  from  investigations  into,  for  example, 
the  causes  of  certain  effects  in  connection  with  carbonization 

_ there  is  no  discredit  in  the  fact  to  the  new  Chief  Inspector, 

who  has  hardly  had  time  to  settle  down  in  his  new  office. 
Such  work,  welcomed  though  it  is,  is  over  and  above  what 
is  required;  and  it  was  due  to  the  desire  of  Mr.  Carpenter 
to  make  his  department  and  its  resources  as  serviceable  as 
possible  that  induced  him  to  enter  into  the  byways  in  search 
of,  and  to  gather,  information  that  should  be  of  advantage  to 
those  he  served.  And  he  served  through  his  official  capacity 
both  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  owners  of  works 
that  came  under  the  surveillance  of  himself  and  the  District 
Inspectors.  Mr.  Curphey  has  a  very  difficult  man  to  follow, 
whose  high  ideals  he  has  adopted.  We  know  Mr.  Curphey  ; 
and  this  first  report  gives  the  promise  that  year  by  year 
there  will  be  a  growth  in  value,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reports 
of  his  predecessor. 

The  work  of  the  Chief  Inspector’s  Department  grows— 
not  only  in  the  number  of  works  that  have  to  be  inspected, 
with  their  extended  production,  but  in  the  matter  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  watchful  eye  on  all  new  processes  that  are  applied 
in  the  works.  In  the  past  twelve  months,  the  number  of 
works  increased  from  1857  to  1872.  Looking  down  the 
constituent  items,  it  is  observed  that  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  ammonia  works  have  increased  from  536  to  543>  §as" 
liquor  works  from  55  to  57,  and  tar-works  from  151  to  154. 
These  three  classes  of  works  represent  together  754>  which 
is  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  under  inspection.  1  he 
most  interesting  side  of  the  report  for  gas  men  is  found  in 
what  Mr.  Curphey  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  ;  for  the  gas  industry  represent¬ 
ing  the  largest  single  producers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the 
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country  is  compelled  to  keep  an  eye  on  what  is  being  done 
in  other  quarters.  It  was  only  in  1908  that  the  gas  industry 
could  claim  to  produce  upwards  of  5000  tons  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  more  than  all  the  other  sources  combined.  But 
1909  saw  the  other  sources  collectively  had  exceeded  the 
gas  undertakings  in  production  by  more  than  20,000  tons ; 
while  this  year,  although  the  make  of  the  gas  undertakings 
is  at  its  record  figure  of  167,820  tons,  the  aggregate  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  sources  is  32,000  tons  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
gas  undertakings. 

Interest  is  also  found  in  examining  the  figures  in  another 
way.  The  recovery  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  1910  totalled 
367,587  tons,  which  is  18,444  tons  more  than  the  year  before. 
Gas  undertakings  increased  their  production  by  3544  tons; 
but  iron-works  had  the  small  decrease  of  89  tons.  Shale 
works  yielded  about  2000  tons  more;  while  coke-oven  works 
piled  9779  tons  on  to  their  previous  accumulation  of  82,886 
tons.  This,  however,  is  only  little  more  than  half  the  in¬ 
crease  (18,659  tons)  experienced  in  1909  in  comparison  with 
1908.  This  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  ascribed  by 
the  Chief  Inspector  to  the  prolonged  strikes,  which  curtailed 
the  operations  of  the  coke-works.  Anyway,  the  prolonged 
strikes  did  not  prevent  the  coke-oven  works  swelling  their 
total  output  by  nearly  three  times  more  than  the  gas-works 
were  able  to  do.  However,  Mr.  Curphey  bids  sulphate  of 
ammonia  producers  (as  do  other  investigators  of,  and  re¬ 
porters  on,  the  subjecc)  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  with  all  the 
extended  production,  and  the  competition  brought  about  by 
the  fixation  in  serviceable  form  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  Mother  Earth  requires  it  all,  and  the  growing  popu¬ 
lation  needs  the  increase  in  produce. 

The  enlarged  interest  that  has  been  shown  in  the  process 
of  ammonia  absorption  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  both  at 
coke-oven  works  and  in  connection  with  small  plants  for 
gas-works  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Curphey.  The  subject  is 
now  of  quite  respectable  age  ;  but  the  extending  application 
of  the  system  keeps  interest  in  it  green  at  the  present  time. 
The  system  has  its  advantages.  The  avoidance  of  noisome 
effluvia  is  one ;  and  the  ease  with  which  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  dealt  with  is  another.  Beyond  this,  there  is 
the  escape  from  all  loss  of  ammonia  due  to  storage  and 
transmission  of  ammoniacal  liquor.  When  stored  in  venti¬ 
lated  tanks,  there  is  bound  to  be  loss  to  the  atmosphere, 
varying  with  the  degree  of  exposure,  the  strength  of  liquor, 
duration  of  storage,  and  other  factors.  Mr.  John  T.  Sheard 
has  estimated  that,  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  still  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  loss  may  amount  to  as  much  as  3  to  5  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  amount  exposed.  But  while  there  are  advan¬ 
tages,  attributable  to  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia  by  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  a  lower  yield  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized.  Whether 
it  is  a  good  system  to  adopt  depends  primarily  on  circum¬ 
stances — in  the  case  of  the  Mond  and  coke-oven  systems, 
the  application  of  the  method  has  been  brought  about 
mainly  by  the  large  volumes  of  gas  that  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  This  is  not  the  reason,  however,  that  has  led  to  its 
adoption  in  small  gas  undertakings.  But  that  is  a  matter 
on  which  some  information  was  given  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Association  last  November. 

Profit-Sharing  by  Municipal  Gas  Workers. 

The  question  of  the  development  for  municipal  gas  workers 
of  a  profit-sharing  scheme  having  close  affinity  with  the 
successful  co-partnership  system  founded,  developed,  and 
made  as  firm  as  a  rock  by  the  late  Sir  George  Livesey  has 
often  been  touched  upon  in  debate;  but  everybody  who  has 
so  far  given  the  matter  really  serious  consideration  has  re¬ 
linquished  it  with  the  feeling  of  the  impossible  hanging  over 
it.  The  nearest  approach  to  co-partnership  of  anything  that 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  offering  reward  to  municipal  gas 
workers  over  and  above  their  wage  is  the  scheme  at  Stafford, 
whereby  the  gas  workers  divide  as  reward  for  well-doing  a 
part  of  all  savings  effected  on  a  fixed  standard  rate  of  manu¬ 
facturing  costs.  A  contributor  to  our  columns  this  week 
makes  the  best  attempt  that  we  have  yet  seen  at  framing  a 
scheme  for  municipal  gas  workers — that  is  to  say,  a  scheme 
that  has  as  close  an  approximation  to  gas  co-partnership  as 
it  seems  possible  to  make  it,  having  in  view  the  differences 
of  circumstances.  Without  accepting  it  as  perfect,  we  con¬ 
gratulate  him  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  proposal. 

This  is,  however,  a  matter  that  requires  to  be  examined 
carefully  by  those  in  close  touch  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  contemplated  to  apply  such  a  scheme. 


We  therefore  invite  those  interested  in  the  management  of 
municipal  gas  undertakings  to  express  their  views  in  the 
most  critical  or  commendatory  manner  that  pleases  them, 
and  that  gives  expression  to  their  opinions.  We  know  our 
contributor  will  not  hesitate  to  discuss  in  our  columns  all 
the  matters  placed  before  him  in  their  various  bearings. 
Further,  it  is  recognized  that,  in  the  interests  of  freedom  of 
discussion,  anyone  participating  should  be  quite  at  liberty  to 
use  a  nom  de  plume,  as,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  which  is 
distinctly  one  of  policy,  the  personal  view  of  an  engineer  or 
secretary  of  a  gas  department  might  not  accord  with  the 
opinions  of  his  committee. 

There  are  two  or  three  weaknesses  that,  on  first  blush, 
we  see  in  the  scheme,  in  comparison  with  co-partnership  as 
practised  by  companies.  The  first  is  the  Workmen’s 
Investment  Society.  The  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  invest¬ 
ments,  care  of  money,  &c.,  in  connection  with  co-partner¬ 
ship  in  the  case  of  a  gas  company  are  undertaken  by  the 
company,  gives  a  sense  of  security  and  stability  to  the 
men.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  Workmen’s  Invest¬ 
ment  Society  would  afford  the  same  feeling  of  security  and 
stability.  Then,  again,  the  investment  in  municipal  funds 
would  not  encourage  the  same  feeling  of  direct  personal 
part  and  lot  in  the  gas  undertaking  as,  under  company  co¬ 
partnership,  investment  in  shares  or  stock.  A  further  draw¬ 
back  is  that  the  interest  on  municipal  loans  is  not  so  high 
per  cent,  as  the  dividend  on  gas  shares  or  stock.  However, 
our  contributor  has  done  the  best  he  can  under  the  circum¬ 
stances ;  and  the  scheme  is  open  for  consideration.  We 
hope  it  will  receive  full  and  careful  discussion,  as  we  feel 
its  importance.  There  may  come  a  time  when  the  muni¬ 
cipal  gas  worker  will  begin  to  compare  his  position  with  that 
of  the  co-partner  gas  worker  engaged  with  a  gas  company. 


Further  Signs  of  Alarm. 

The  alarm  that  the  success  of  high-pressure  gas  lighting  has 
created  in  the  camps  of  those  who  believe — or  rather  who  say 
they  believe,  which  is  quite  another  thing — the  gas  industry  is 
in  a  moribund  condition,  had  fresh  exemplification  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Incorporated  Municipal  Electrical  Association  last  week. 
That  dear  old  soul  the  “  Electrical  Review  ”  thinks  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry  is  fighting  in  the  last  ditch  ;  and  the  “  Electrician  ”  comes 
out  with  crude  poetical  effusions  about  gas,  for  the  delectation  of 
those  of  its  readers  who  are  soft-pated,  and  who  are  readily 
delighted  with  any  absurdity  about  the  recession  of  gas  and  the 
triumphant  progress  of  the  perfect  electric  light.  While  this  sort 
of  foolishness  is  going  on  in  our  electrical  contemporaries,  Elec¬ 
tricity  Committees  are  gravely  considering  how  they  can  stop  the 
easy  march  of  high-pressure  gas-lamps  in  superseding  electric 
lamps.  But  they  find  this  is  not  very  easy  to  accomplish.  The 
matter  has  also  been  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Municipal 
Electrical  Association ;  and  fresh  testimony  has  been  given  to  the 
repeated  shocks  that  high-pressure  gas  is  giving  to  electricity  pur¬ 
veyors.  The  discussion  on  the  matter  was  opened  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Seabrook ;  and  that  spirited  individual  is  for  doing  anything — 
we  believe  he  would  give  energy  away  to  stop  gas  scoring  a  success 
— to  prevent  any  further  triumphs  of  the  enemy  in  this  way.  But 
there  are  others  who  look  at  the  matter  in  a  commercial  light,  and 
who  fail  to  see  where  the  ultimate  advantage  is  coming  in  of  doing 
business  without  any  profit,  even  to  spite  the  gas  industry.  There 
are  also  those  who  seem  to  entertain  hope  that,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  some  mutual  understanding  may  be  effected  with  the 
gas  industry.  The  suggestion  was  actually  made  at  the  meeting. 
It  is  rather  interesting.  And  besides  interest,  there  is  something 
humorous  about  it.  It  at  any  rate  shows  that  there  are  men 
in  the  electrical  industry  who  are  descending  from  those  lofty 
heights  from  which  they  thought  at  one  time  they  could  see  in 
the  distance  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  gas  industry.  But  Mr. 
Seabrook  does  not  like  this  “  sloppy  ”  sentimentality  on  the  part 
of  electricians  ;  for  he  does  not  like  the  gas  people  any  nearer  to 
him  than  he  can  possibly  help,  and  thinks  the  proper  place  for 
them  is  at  arm’s  length.  That  is  a  compliment  to  the  gas  people. 
Likewise,  we  are  much  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Seabrook’s  views; 
for  we  do  not  see  what  the  electricity  industry  has  to  offer  to  con¬ 
vince  the  gas  industry  that  there  would  be  advantage  to  it  in  a 
mutual  working  understanding.  However,  it  is  a  matter  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  that  such  a  proposal  has  emanated  from 
the  electricity  industry.  If  that  industry  was  marching  along  so 
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victoriously  as  its  press  would  try  to  make  people  believe,  does 
anyone  think  that  a  proposal  as  to  a  mutual  understanding  would 
have  been  made  ? 

Municipal  Gas=Works  Results. 

The  report  which  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  the  Gas  Engineer  and 
Manager  to  the  Bradford  Corporation,  submitted  to  the  Gas 
Committee  on  Friday  last,  and  noticed  in  another  part  of  the 
“  Journal,”  shows  results  for  the  past  financial  year  of  which,  he 
says,  everyone  connected  with  the  Gas  Department  has  reason 
to  be  proud,  inasmuch  as  the  trading  in  the  twelve  months  showed 
a  net  improvement  to  the  extent  of  £13,672  over  the  previous 
year.  The  net  profit  was  £12,934,  compared  with  a  loss  of  £737 
in  the  year  1909-10;  the  former  figure  being  more  than  double 
that  shown  in  any  previous  financial  period  since  the  price  of  gas 
was  reduced  to  the  present  figure  seven  years  ago.  Mr.  Wood 
points  out  that  the  satisfactory  results  he  is  able  to  present  have 
been  obtained  in  the  face  of  increased  expenditure  for  wages,  rates 
and  taxes,  and  nearly  every  class  of  material  used,  and  in  spite 
of  the  still  heavy  burden  caused  by  the  purchase  of  several  gas 
undertakings  since  1900.  The  payment  of  interest  and  sinking- 
fund  charges  on  the  goodwill  alone  of  these  undertakings  cost 
£18,000  last  year  ;  and  the  gas  consumers  in  the  added  districts 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  £13,166.  Beyond  this, 
certain  repairs  and  renewals,  &c.,  were  charged  entirely  to  revenue. 
Mr.  Wood  says,  “in  comparing  the  returns  with  those  of  others, 
it  is  important  that  these  facts  should  not  be  overlooked.” 
The  only  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  year’s  working  was  the 
small  rate  of  increase  in  the  quantity  of  gas  sold  in  the  central 
area  of  the  city,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  due  to  the  extended 
employment  of  electricity,  and  to  the  more  economical  methods 
of  using  gas ;  and  Mr.  Wood  says  it  only  proves  the  necessity  of 
“  utilizing  every  reasonable  opportunity  of  advertising  the  man}, 
advantages  of  gas,  and  extending  its  use.”  During  the  year,  a 
good  deal  more  was  spent  in  this  way  than  had  previously  been 
the  case;  and  Mr.  Wood  expresses  the  confident  opinion  that 
the  Committee  will  reap  the  benefit  of  it  by  increased  business. 


There  was,  we  learn,  a  considerable  general  improvement  in 
working  results  at  Cockermouth,  compared  with  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  The  gross  profit  was  £1269,  against  £1237  ;  and 
there  was  a  net  profit  of  £274.  It  has  been  found  here,  as  at  other 
places,  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  business  arising  out 
of  the  policy  adopted  last  year  of  holding  an  exhibition,  and  adver¬ 
tising  cookers  and  fires  in  the  local  papers.  A  reduction  was 
agreed  upon  of  3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  in  the  price  charged  to 
ordinary  consumers ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  concession  was  made 
to  the  users  of  prepayment  meters.  The  accounts  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Leith  Corporations’  Gas  Commissioners  for  the  year 
ended  May  15,  show,  as  already  announced,  that  (subject  to  audit) 
the  gross  profit  on  the  year’s  working  amounts  to  £115,874,  or 
£9486  less  than  for  the  year  1909-10.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
reductions  made  in  the  price  of  gas.  The  quantity  of  gas  sold 
shows  a  diminution  of  2'39  per  cent.,  but  an  increase  of  17S  per 
cent,  on  the  sale  for  1908-9.  After  deducting  from  the  gross  profit 
the  annuities  for  the  year,  mortgage  interest  and  expenses,  and  the 
contributions  to  the  sinking  and  reserve  funds,  a  surplus  profit  of 
£5748  remains.  The  demand  for  gas  at  Haverhill  has  gone  up, 
and  the  price  has  gone  down ;  the  result  being  that,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  charge  for  gas  was  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
2|d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  the  receipts  have  been  very  nearly  as 
large  as  in  the  preceding  year. 


The  gratifying  announcement  comes  from  Hereford  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sales  of  gas  amounting  to  jb  million  cubic  feet  has 
been  provided  without  the  carbonization  of  any  additional  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal ;  the  explanation  being  that  the  make  of  gas  has  gone 
up  from  11,540  to  12,054  cubic  feet  per  ton.  Again,  there  was  a 
record  in  the  amount  of  gas  sold  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized 
11,278  cubic  feet;  the  unaccounted-for  gas  being  reduced  from  5-9 
to  4-8  per  cent.  There  is  a  gross  profit  of  £3934-  I*  is  pointed 
out  that  the  Committee  are  in  an  almost  unique  position  in  having 
up-to-date  works  and  plant,  including  35  miles  of  mams,  and 
capable  of  supplying  180  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  year,  with  an 
outstanding  capital  of  only  £26,000,  including  £11,500  invested  in 
slot  installations.  They  have  always  paid  for  new  meters,  cooking- 
stoves,  and  gas-fires  out  of  revenue  ;  and  now  the  capital  account 


has  been  closed  entirely.  In  spite  of  a  reduction  over  the  whole 
year  of  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  sales  of  gas  at  Hinckley  produced 
£605  more  than  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  net  balance 
is  £3528,  against  £2977.  There  was  at  Ossett  an  increase  of 
about  54  million  cubic  feet  in  the  quantity  of  gas  sold.  The  yield 
of  gas  was  11,160  cubic  feet  per  ton,  compared  with  10,978  feet 
per  ton  in  the  previous  year.  A  gross  profit  of  £8265  is  shown. 
Records  have  been  scored  in  every  direction  in  make,  in  sale,  in 
the  number  of  customers,  in  the  low  percentage  of  leakage,  and  in 
profit;  and  the  Town  Council  are  justly  gratified  with  this  position 
of  affairs.  A  good  residuals  market  and  increased  sales  of  gas 
have  resulted  in  a  gross  profit  on  the  year’s  trading  at  Stourbiidge 
of  £11,977.  The  increase  in  the  sales  of  gas  was  close  upon 
6  million  cubic  feet.  The  make  was  at  the  rate  of  11,025  cubic 
feet  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized.  The  report  and  accounts  from 
Wigan  (notice  of  which  in  the  news  columns  is  unavoidably  held 
over  until  next  week)  show  that,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  gas  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  of  about  millions,  or  0-85  per  cent.  The  number  of 
gas-cookers  fixed  exhibits  some  falling  off ;  and  there  was  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  gas  during  the  year  under  this  head 
of  some  qif  million  cubic  feet,  or  ii-57  per  cent.  This  abnoimal 
slump  in  the  use  of  gas  for  cooking  purposes  is  confidently  stated 
to  be  due  to  the  general  condition  of  trade  being  so  bad,  and  not 
to  any  lessening  of  the  popularity  of  the  use  of  gas  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  noticed  that  the  make  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  and 
cannel  carbonized  was  11,677  cubic  feet,  compared  with  11,625 
feet  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  net  profit  for  the  year  is 
£10,086,  as  against  £10,299.  This  sum  includes  £5521,  the  value 
of  gas  which  has  been  supplied  free  for  public  lighting  within  the 

borough. 

The  Position  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

The  past  half  year  has  seemingly  been  an  interesting  one  to 
those  connected  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  industry.  At  the  close 
of  1910,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Messrs.  W.  Montgomery  and  Co.  in 
their  half-yearly  report,  it  was  found,  when  summing  up  the  sta¬ 
tistical  position,  that  the  world’s  consumption  for  twelve  months 
showed  an  increase  of  302,000  tons  over  that  of  1909,  which,  in  its 
turn,  exhibited  an  expansion  over  1908  of  196,000  tons.  That 
is  to  say,  there  was  a  growth  of  consumption  in  the  two  years 
of  500,000  tons.  Now  we  learn  that  during  the  six  months  just 
ended  there  has  been  a  further  increase  of  90,000  tons,  or  57  per 
cent.  Of  this  quantity,  Germany  absorbed  548,000  tons,  or  an 
increase  of  3  per  cent.;  Belgium,  237,500  tons,  or  an  increase  of 
7  per  cent. ;  and  France,  290,000  tons,  or  an  increase  of  3-6  per 
cent.  Expansion  is  also  recorded  in  the  cases  of  Holland,  Italy, 
and  Austria.  As  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  the 
consumption— 86,000  tons,  against  77,000  tons— is  regarded  as 
very  satisfactory,  showing  as  it  does  an  increase  of  117  per  cent 
America,  with  328,000  tons,  exhibits  an  increase  of  14  per  cent. 
But  these  figures,  the  report  adds,  hardly  do  complete  justice  to 
the  continued  expansion  of  the  demand  for  agricultural  purposes, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  stated  that  for  explosives  and  chemical  uses 
there  has  of  late  been  a  falling  off  to  the  extent  of  from  20  to 
30  per  cent.,  which,  however,  it  is  presumed,  will  only  be  of  a 
temporary  nature.  “  It  is,”  the  firm  assert,  “  from  this  compara¬ 
tively  new  field  for  agriculture  that  considerable  expansion  may 
be  confidently  looked  for  from  now  onward.”  The  world's  con 
sumption  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  is 
given  as  2,331,000  tons,  against  2,242,000  tons  for  the  previous 
year,  which  shows  an  increase  of  89,000  tons,  or  4  per  cent. 
Europe  absorbed  3  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  corresponding 
period,  and  the  United  Kingdom  97  per  cent,  more  ;  the  increase 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  being  4  per  cent.,  and  in  that  of 
other  countries  9  per  cent.  Stocks  in  Europe,  at  87,000  tons,  are, 
it  is  said,  for  so  extensive  an  industry,  decidedly  small,  and  com¬ 
pare  with  141,000  tons  in  1910.  The  quantity  afloat  (estimating 
June  shipments  at  1x0,000  tons)  is  259,000  tons,  against  268,000 
tons,  so  that  the  visible  supply  for  Europe  to-day  stands  at 
346,000  tons,  as  compared  with  409,000  tons  twelve  months  ago. 
The  course  of  prices  during  the  past  six  months  has  varied  for  the 
most  part  to  the  extent  of  4*d.  per  cwt,  though  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tional  cases  would  make  the  difference  between  highest  and  lowes 
about  6d.  Early  in  January,  the  value  of  arrived  cargoes  was 
8s.  8d.  to  8s.  gd.  per  cwt.,  cost  and  freight ;  while  now  due  cargoes 
are  quoted  at  8s.  iod.  to  8s.  x  id.  per  cwt.,  without  sellers,  and 
cargoes  of  refined  quality  are  held  for  9s.  id.  per  cwt. 
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GAS  STOCK  AND  SHARE  MARKET. 


(For  Stock  and  Share  List,  see  p.  66.) 

Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  quiet  enough  last  week ; 
for  the  City  was  in  festive  mood,  and  on  Thursday  gave  itself 
up  with  enthusiasm  to  offering  another  loyal  welcome  to  its  King. 
But  inside  the  House  depression  reigned.  Markets  were  gloomy 
and  weak;  and  the  ^choicest  lines  were  the  weakest.  No  one 
seems  to  understand  exactly  why  this  should  be;  but  so  it  is. 
With  cheap  money  and  other  favourable  factors,  Consols  never¬ 
theless  keep  on  shrinking ;  and  last  Saturday  they  were  marked 
several  times  at  79.  Railways,  of  course,  were  oppressed  by  the 
strike.  The  opening  day  was  perhaps  the  best  of  the  week.  The 
gilt-edged  group  were  firmer,  and  Consols  rose  Americans 
advanced  strongly,  but  were  inclined  to  realize  at  the  close. 
Tuesday  was  quiet.  Consols  shaped  well  at  first,  but  gave  way 
later  on.  Fear  of  the  strike  area  extending  hit  Railways.  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  very  fair.  Wednesday  was  less  depressed ;  but 
Government  issues  were  barely  steady.  Rails  tried  to  be  cheer¬ 
ful,  but  gave  up  at  last ;  and  Americans  were  lower.  Thursday 
was,  of  course,  very  quiet.  1  he  tone  was  poor,  especially  in  gilt- 
edged,  and  Consols  tell.  Rails  rallied  a  bit  upon  a  few  buyers 
being  tempted  by  the  low  prices.  On  Friday,  the  settlement  was 
concluded — not  without  rumours  of  difficulties.  The  general  tone 
was  quite  weak.  Consols  and  other  of  the  gilt-edged  class  were 
lower.  Railways  were  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  strike  pacifiers. 
On  Saturday  there  was  no  amendment,  and  the  tendency  was  flat 
all  round.  Consols  showed  a  loss  of  §  on  the  week.  The  Money 
Market  was  firm  in  face  of  a  strong  demand  for  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  the  close  of  the  half  year.  Discount  rates  ruled  lighter. 
Business  in  the  Gas  Market  was  about  a  fair  average  in  point  of 
volume,  and  the  tone  was  unchanged.  Changes  in  quotations 
were  mostly  the  result  of  ex  div.  adjustments.  In  Gaslight  and 
Coke,  the  ordinary  was  well  supported  and  prices  advanced, 
ranging  from  106 J  to  107} — a  rise  of  [.  In  the  secured  issues, 
the  maximum  realized  86  j,  the  preference  104  and  104J,  and  the 
debenture  78#  and  78:,.  South  Metropolitan  was  rather  more 
active,  and  was  done  at  from  119  to  120^.  The  only  mark  in 
Commercials  was  one  bargain  in  the  3^  per  cent,  at  1094.  Among 
the  Suburban  and  Provincial  group,  Alliance  and  Dublin  changed 
hands  at  834  (a  fall  of  1),  Bournemouth  preference  at  iqJJj-, 
Brentford  old  at  260,  ditto  new  at  204,  Ilford  “  B  ”  at  120  (a  rise 
of  i),  and,  on  the  local  Exchange,  Liverpool  “  A  ”  at  215  and  216. 
In  the  Continental  companies,  Imperial  receded  another  point, 
with  transactions  ranging  from  184^  to  186,  European  was  done  at 
horn  igpe  t°  x9 b  ar>d  luscan  at  g jJ6 .  Among  the  undertakings 
of  the  remoter  world,  Bombay  was  marked  at  6§,  Cape  Town  at 
2.f  (a  fall  of  £),  ditto  preference  at  5  (though  the  quotation  was  left 
standing  at  6-6i),  Monte  Video  at  12&  and  13^,  Primitiva  at  jfe 
and  7^,  ditto  preference  at  5^  and  5^,  ditto  debenture  at  from  97  [ 
to  98^,  and  San  Paulo  at  from  19!  to  20  j — a  rise  of  L 


ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  MEMORANDA. 


At  Brighton — “The  Times  ”  on  Current  Municipal  Topics — Seabrook 
on  “Other  Uses ’’—Admirable  Optimism  and  Tactics— How  to 
Deal  with  Grumbling  Consumers. 

Those  members  of  the  Incorporated  Municipal  Electrical  Associa¬ 
tion  who  travelled  to  Brighton,  via  London,  last  week  for  their 
annual  conference  patronized  high-pressure  gas-lighted  railway 
termini ;  and  if  they  were  at  any  one  of  these  stations  at  night 
time,  it  is  hoped  they  were  duly  impressed  with  the  excellence  of 
illumination.  In  competition  with  the  system,  they  have  been 
duly  impressed  with  its  economical  character,  its  reliability,  and 
its  freedom  from  the  bad  flickering  habit  of  certain  competitors. 
L  nquestionably  central  station  engineers  do  not  desire  to  see  gas 
make  such  another  flight  in  economy  and  efficiency  as  was  done 
when  a  single  jump  was  made  in  efficiency  from  between  30  and 
40  candles  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  to  between  60  and  70  candles, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  gas.  However,  out  of  respect  for 
their  President  (Mr.  John  Christie),  we  do  not  suppose  the  mem¬ 
bers  said  much  about  the  lighting  of  the  Brighton  Railway 
Station  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  little  out  of  order  to  criticize 
it,  seeing  that,  among  the  visits  the  organization  were  paying 
during  the  week,  was  one  to  the  Brighton  and  Hove  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  s  Portslade  works — the  Company  who  have  shown  at  the 
railway  station  that,  on  commercial  lines,  gas  lighting  does  not 
take  second  place  to  electric  lighting. 

Such  parts  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  as  may  be  deemed 
to  be  of  interest  will  be  noticed  in  the  “  Memoranda”  in  future 
issues  of  the  “Journal.”  Meantime,  there  is  interest  in  an 
article  in  the  “  Engineering  Supplement  ”  of  “  The  Times,”  which 
supplement  has  always  a  strong  inclination  away  from  gas  and 
towards  electricity.  This  particular  article  heralded  the  meeting, 
by  summing  up  a  few  of  the  more  important  questions  in  which 
the  Association  are  currently  concerned.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  that  “  we  are  now  on  the  eve 
of  expected  great  developments  in  electrical  cooking  and  heating.” 
No  matter  how  this  statement  is  looked  at,  there  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  caution  about  it.  1  he  word  “  expected  ”  appears  to  have  been 
some  afterthought,  and  to  have  been  thrust  into  an  already  con¬ 


structed  sentence  in  order  to  safeguard  the  writer.  Of  course, 
great  developments  have  been  “  expected  ”  in  cooking  and  heating 
for  many  long  years ;  but  electricians  cannot  get  over  the  fact 
that  some  great  injustice  was  done  electricity  in  the  dispensation 
of  gifts  originally,  by  investing  a  full-blown  unit  with  only  a 
thermal  value  of  3420  B.Th.U.  or  thereabouts,  while  a  paltry 
cubic  foot  of  gas  can  boast  of  from  500  to  600  B.Th.U.,  and 
6  cubic  feet  of  as  many  as  1  unit  of  electricity. 

Another  question  that  is  well  in  the  minds  of  municipal  electri¬ 
cal  engineers  is  that  of  profit  appropriation  in  relief  of  the  rates. 
T  here  is  a  solid  body  of  municipal  gas  engineers  who  are  on  the 
side  of  the  municipal  electrical  engineers  in  inveighing  against  the 
bad  policy  of  relieving  the  rates  from  the  profits  of  local  trading 
departments.  It  is  indeed  a  “  vicious  policy.”  But  it  exists  ;  and, 
where  it  does  so,  it  ought  surely  to  be  applied  on  terms  of  equality, 
and  the  businesses,  too,  ought  to  be  administered  on  the  same 
lines.  It  is  unfair  of  the  writer  of  the  article  to  suggest  any 
alliance  between  the  gas  interests  and  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  the  matter  of  the  regulation  of  the  loans  for  municipal 
electricity  supply.  The  development  of  a  more  rigorous  inquiry 
into,  and  control  of,  municipal  electric  supply  loans  was  brought 
about  entirely  by  extravagance,  by  maladministration,  by  mis¬ 
application  of  loans,  by  over-spending,  by  running  concerns  at  a 
loss,  and  by  local  authorities  setting  at  nought  the  power  of  con¬ 
trol  vested  in  the  Local  Government  Board.  For  anything  that 
has  happened  in  the  matter  of  stricter  control,  and  over  which 
there  now  exists  grievance,  the  municipal  authorities  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  The  question  of  wiring  and  hiring  is  also 
touched  upon  in  the  article ;  and  it  seems,  as  we  long  since  sur¬ 
mised  was  the  case,  that  the  truth  has  penetrated  home  that  the 
cost  of  promoting  a  joint  Bill  to  secure  the  powers  would  be  very 
great,  in  view  of  the  opposition  of  electrical  contractors,  iron¬ 
mongers,  plumbers,  and  large  ratepayers.  Yet  many  local  authori¬ 
ties  are  unwilling  to  confer  anything  more  substantial  than  their 
blessing  on  the  promotion.  In  consequence,  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  the  measure  being  introduced  for  the  wide  purposes 
originally  proposed.  If  a  Bill  is  promoted,  it  will  probably  be  on 
the  lines  of  hiring  powers  only,  without  embracing  wiring. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Seabrook,  formerly  of  West  Ham  and  now  of  Mary- 
lebone  fame,  has  been  discoursing  in  the  “  Electrician  ”  on  en¬ 
couraging  the  use  of  electricity  for  domestic  purposes  other  than 
lighting.  The  first  thing  that  is  necessary  is  a  proper  system  of 
tariff's;  and  the  only  system  which  is  effective  for  encouraging 
uses  other  than  lighting  is,  in  Mr.  Seabrook’s  opinion,  one  which 
allows  such  uses  by  connecting  up  to  the  lighting  wiring.  There 
fore,  the  tariff  must  be  one  which  is  constituted  of  a  standard 
fixed  charge,  with  a  low  rate  (generally  id.)  per  unit  afterwards 
— that  is  to  say,  all  standing  charges  are  to  be  thrown  on  to  the 
lighting  installation,  in  order  that  “other  uses  ”  may  obtain  elec¬ 
tricity  at  a  low  price  per  unit.  But  Mr.  Seabrook  writes:  “  I  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  perfectly  justifiable  to  insist  upon  a  complete  instal¬ 
lation  of  electric  light  in  a  house  before  a  consumer  can  have  cur¬ 
rent  for  other  uses  at  the  secondary  charge  only.”  Whether  this 
is  permissible,  it  appears  to  us,  depends  upon  the  statutory  autho¬ 
rity  under  which  an  undertaking  may  be  working.  In  the  first 
place,  an  electricity  undertaking  cannot  refuse  to  supply  a  con¬ 
sumer  who  complies  with  the  statutory  conditions ;  and  no  powers 
whatever  are  conferred  upon  an  undertaking  to  dictate  to  a  con¬ 
sumer  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  use  the  current  he  purchases. 
Then,  “  the  undertakers  shall  not,  when  making  any  agreement 
for  the  supply  of  electricity,  show  any  undue  preference  to  any 
local  authority,  company,  or  person  ;  but,  save  as  aforesaid, 
they  may  make  such  charges  for  the  supply  of  electricity  as 
may  be  agreed  upon.”  Now  Mr.  Seabrook  confesses  that  the 
whole  of  the  heavy  standing  charges  are  thrown  on  the  lighting 
part  of  the  installation ;  and  there  is  no  obligation  upon  the 
lighting  consumer  to  use  electricity  for  other  purposes.  But  if 
he  does  use  electricity  for  other  purposes,  he  obtains  it  at  id. 
per  unit ;  there  being,  on  Mr.  Seabrook’s  own  written  confession, 
no  standing  charges  attached  to  any  consumption  but  for  lighting. 
The  consumer  therefore  obtains  electricity  for  other  purposes  at 
id.  per  unit,  because  he  is  a  lighting  consumer;  and  therefore  he 
obtains  a  preference.  It  is  a  moot  question  whether  Mr.  Seabrook 
is  not  showing  an  undue  preference  if  he  declines  to  let  another 
person  have  current  for  other  purposes  than  lighting  at  id.  per 
unit.  He  also  shows  that  he  uses  this  differential  charge  for  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  lighting,  to  attempt  to  drive  customers  to  give 
up  their  liberty  (which  Parliament  confers  upon  householders  by 
compelling  both  gas  and  electricity  suppliers  to  furnish  upon 
request  a  supply  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  mains)  in  lighting 
matters,  and  to  compel  them  to  forsake  gas,  and  use  electric  light 
only.  For  with  all  the  boasted  virtues  of  electricity,  Mr.  Sea¬ 
brook  confesses  that  consumers  with  experience  of  both  systems 
“  generally  ”  use  gas  in  the  long-hour  part  of  their  houses,  and 
electricity  where  it  is  little  required.  That  is  more  eloquent 
testimony  to  gas  than  we  have  ever  heard  from  Mr.  Seabrook. 
These  are  his  words,  and  they  describe  his  method  of  procedure : 

The  method  of  application  is  as  follows  :  Suppose  a  consumer  wants 
to  put  in  “other  apparatus,”  and  we  find  he  only  partially  uses  electric 
light,  and  uses  (as  is  generally  the  case)  gas  in  the  long-hour  part  of  his 
house — i.e.,  the  basement— we  say  our  charge  for  “other  uses”  is  2d. 
and  id.  on  the  maximum  demand  system  ;  but  “if  you  will  wire  your 
house  throughout  and  enter  into  a  contract  on  our  ‘  telephone  ’  system, 
you  can  have  all  units  at  id.” 

Mr.  Seabrook  writes  himself  down  as  a  veritable  commercial 
tyrant. 
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There  is  only  one  criticism  that  we  have  to  make  of  the  circular- 
letter  sent  out  to  consumers  adopting  the  “telephone”  tariff 
system;  and  it  is  found  in  the  clause  of  the  letter  which  says: 
“Cooking  and  heating  only  cost  id.  per  unit,  at  which  price  elec¬ 
tricity  is  as  cheap  as  gas  for  these  purposes."  The  experience  of 
householders  who  have  tried  both  systems  does  not  confirm  the 
italicized  words.  Then  Mr.  Seabrook  dilates  on  the  importance 
of  a  pushing  business-getting  staff  to  keep  in  touch  with  con¬ 
sumers  ;  and  there  is  striking  recognition  in  this  connection  of 
the  proneness  of  electrical  appliances  to  get  out  of  repair,  as 
“frequent  reminders”  are  sent  to  consumers  to  keep  their  appa¬ 
ratus  in  proper  order,  d  he  first  words  of  the  reminder  are . 

“  Consumers  are  earnestly  requested  to  let  us  know  if  any  of  their 
electrical  apparatus — such  as  fans,  radiators,  irons,  ovens,  kettles, 
&c. — are  not  in  working  order.  Frequently  the  faults  are  such 
that  we  can  put  the  apparatus  in  order  free  of  charge,  and  where 
this  is  impossible  we  will  quote  a  low  price  for  the  repair.  Among 
other  means  of  encouraging  business  is  to  loan  appliances  (we 
take  it  these  are  new)  for  a  short  period ;  and  there  is  assurance 
that  the  resulting  sales  have  been  most  gratifying.  A  few  words 
are  said  as  to  the  value  resulting  from  effectively  arranged  show¬ 
rooms. 

Then  there  is  light  upon  a  little  ruse  of  Mr.  Seabrook  s  for 
capturing  custom.  He  likes  to  be  in  a  position  to  “  offer  Hiring 
terms ;  but  there  is  a  preference  for  the  hiring  terms  to  end  at 
the  offer.  The  offer  of  the  hiring  terms  is  but  the  pathway  for  an 
attemp)  to  induce  the  consumer  to  go  on  to  hire-purchase.  Mr. 
Seabrook  is  very  frank  in  giving  electrical  appliances  all  possible 
certification  as  to  the  shortness  of  their  careers.  He  says  the 
“  hire  of  apparatus  is  no  good  as  a  business  deal,  unless  a  very 
high  rental  can  be  obtained.”  On  small  apparatus  it  should  be 
50  per  cent,  per  annum  on  capital  value.  Phew  1  Words  speak 
loudly  here.  Then  in  connection  with  hire-purchase,  there  is 
a  manifest  desire  to  get  possession  of  the  cost  of  the  articles  as 
quickly  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  he  thinks  the  best  basis  is  to 
handle  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  price  of  the  work  in  advance  and 
before  the  work  is  commenced,  and  then  for  the  balance  to  be 
paid  off  in  eight  quarterly  instalments.  Maintenance  work  is 
another  desirable  thing.  It  is  found  that  Mr.  Seabrook  looks  to 
cookers  and  radiators  for  the  future  big  electricity  business  for 
domestic  purposes  ;  and,  in  emphasizing  his  hopefulness,  he  treads 
on  the  dangerous  ground  of  “  poisonous  fumes.”  However,  we 
will  reproduce  his  optimistic  words  in  this  regard  without  further 
comment  : 

Cookers  will  also  be  more  generally  used  than  radiators,  because  the 
cost  is  as  low  as  gas  at  id.  a  unit ;  and  the  enormous  hygienic  advan¬ 
tages  which  electricity  possesses  over  gas,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of 
poisonous  fumes,  heat,  and  general  nuisance,  ensure  that  the  future  of 
electric  cooking  will  be  exceedingly  great.  Needless  to  say,  none  but 
the  wealthy  will  buy  electric-cookers  outright,  any  more  than  people 
will  buy  gas-cookers  ;  and  we  have  got  to  make  up  our  minds  to  adopt 
the  same  tactics  as  our  gas  competitors — in  fact,  as  we  know  their 
struggles  and  difficulties  in  introducing  gas-cooking  some  years  ago, 
we  can  start  out  on  a  more  favourable  basis. 

At  the  same  time,  “  an  electric  cooker  must  do  all  that,  a  gas- 
cooker  will,  and  more  quickly.”  What  a  pity  the  B.Th.U’s.  of  a 
unit  of  electricity  cannot  be  multiplied  many  times  1 

There  have  been  some  interesting  remarks  in  the  “  Electrical 
Times”  on  the  subject  of  “Meteorology  and  Lighting  Bills.” 
The  managers  of  electrical  undertakings,  as  gas  suppliers  know 
from  the  communications  of  consumers  who  revert  to  gas,  ex¬ 
perience  complaints  of  the  amount  of  the  accounts  from  their 
patrons  ;  but  we  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  gas  undertaking  that 
has  suffered  to  such  an  extent  in  this  way  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  have  printed  explanations  and  excuses  ready  for 
the  grumbling  consumers.  Mr.  W.  G.  Pickvance,  of  Wrexham, 
is  a  central  station  engineer  who  has  adopted  this  course,  in 
order  to  pacify  consumers  who  will  make  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  This  is  inconvenient 
to  the  central  station  engineer,  not  only  on  account  of  differences 
in  the  meteorological  conditions,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
consumers  themselves  soon  lose  that  happy  electrical  virtue  of 
having  only  the  necessary  lights  switched  on  in  the  rooms  that  are 
being  used  and  the  remainder  of  the  house  in  darkness.  But  when 
complaints  are  made,  this  lapse  from  the  path  of  electrical  neces¬ 
sity  is  not  referred  to ;  but  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the 
quarter  are  blamed.  Mr.  Pickvance  states  that  he  had  an  “  ex¬ 
traordinary  number  ”  of  consumers  whose  accounts for^the  Decem¬ 
ber  quarter  of  1910  were  “  considerably  ”  larger  than  in  the  same 
quarter  of  1909 ;  and  he  and  members  of  his  outside  staff  were 
subjected  to  the  annoyance  (it  could  hardly  have  been  a  pleasure) 
of  personal  complaints  in  the  streets.  So  he  prepared  a  few  short 
explanatory  notes,  pointing  out  how  dull  the  December  quarter  ot 
1910  was  in  comparison  with  that  of  19091  3-nd  had  them  neatly 
printed  on  a  card.  When  accosted  in  the  streets,  and  the  com¬ 
plaint  commenced,  Mr.  Pickvance  or  his  assistants  whipped  out 
one  of  the  explanatory  cards,  and  faced  the  grumbler  with  it.  1  lie 
card  was  as  effective  in  stopping  a  torrent  of  words,  as  an  electric 
shock  is  in  producing  a  yell.  Electricity,  so  runs  the  fantastic 
legend  of  electrical  origin,  is  cheaper  than  gas.  Still  electricity 
consumers  grumble  to  such  a  degree  that  printed  answers  are 
found  necessary  to  cope  with  the  complaints.  It  js  something  of 
which  gas  undertakings  can  boast,  that  the  majority  of  their  con¬ 
sumers  are  contented  with  the  low  price  they  pay  for  the  large 
services  rendered  in  lighting,  cooking,  and  heating,  and  without 
the  telephone  system  of  charging. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  WALTER  W.  HUTCHINSON. 


We  regret  to  learn  that,  owing  to  ill-health,  Mr.  Walter  W. 
Hutchinson  has  relinquished  the  position  of  Engineer,  Manager, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Barnsley  Gas  Company,  which  he  has  held 
for  the  past  seventeen  years — having  succeeded  his  late  father, 
Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  who  was  for  forty-one  years  the  Company’s 
Secretary  and  Manager.  It  is  rather  more  than  half-a-century 
since  Mr.  Walter  Hutchinson  entered  the  service  of  the  Company. 
Almost  from  the  first,  he  displayed  so  keen  an  insight  into  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  gas  that  his  future  was 
assured  By  dint  of  close  and  constant  study,  he  passed  from  one 
stage  to  the  other,  until  at  length  the  Directors  conferred  upon  him 
the  position  of  assistant  to  his  father,  whom,  as  stated  above,  he 
eventually  succeeded.  During  his  tenure  of  the  more  responsible 
position,  the  Company’s  plant  has  been  greatly  increased.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  for  many  years  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Manchester  District  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers, 
of  which  he  was  President  in  1890.  He  joined  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Gas  Managers  in  1867,  and  passed  successively  into  the 

Gas  Institute  and  the  present  Institution. 

Referring  to  the  above-mentioned  event,  the  “  Barnsley  Indepen¬ 
dent  ”  last  Saturday  said  :  “  Owing  to  continued  ill-health  Mr. 
Walter  W.  Hutchinson  retires  from  the  position  ne  has  held  so 
long  and  so  faithfully  as  Engineer,  Manager,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Barnsley  Gas  Company.  This  announcement  will  be  received  with 
regret — and  especially  that  ill-health  is  responsible  by  his  many 
friends  and  the  public  in  general,  for  Mr.  HutchmsoD’s  connection 
with  the  town,  and  with  the  Company  he  has  served  so  assiduously, 
has  earned  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  everyone  with  whom 
he  has  come  in  contact.  The  name  of  Hutchinson  is  an  honoured 
and  familiar  one  in  Barnsley ;  and  the  lengthy  association  ot  the 
family  with  the  gas  undertaking  is  very  well  known.” 


PERSONAL. 


Mr.  G.  H.  Rice,  Assistant- Manager  at  the  Truro  Gas-Works, 
has  just  been  appointed  to  a  similar  position  at  the  Paignton 
Gas-Works. 

Mr.  J.  W.  M'Lusky,  whose  elder  brother  is  Engineer  of  the 
Perth  Gas-Works,  and  who  has  been  foreman  at  the  Bridgwater 
(Somerset)  Gas-Works  for  the  past  four  years,  has  been  appointed 
Manager  of  the  Portrush  Gas-Works. 

After  seventeen  years’  service  with  the  Tonbridge  \\  ater- 
Works  Company,  in  the  capacity  of  Engineer,  Secretary,  and 
Manager,  Mr.  James  Lees  has  retired;  and  in  the  report  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Directors  at  the  recent  annual  meeting,  they  said 
they  felt  sure  the  shareholders  would  join  with  them  in  expressing 
their  appreciation  of  the  energy  he  had  always  displayed  during 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 

Consequent  upon  the  relinquishment  by  Mr.  Walter  W. 
Hutchinson  of  the  position  of  Engineer,  Manager,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Barnsley  Gas  Company,  to  which  some  reference  is  made 
above,  the  Directors  have  appointed  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Harold 
Hutchinson,  who  for  the  past  eleven  years  has  been  his  Assis- 
tant,  Engineer  and  Manager.  The  secretaryship  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Mr.  T.  W.  Roystone,  who  has  hitherto  filled  the 
position  of  Chief  Clerk. 

The  employees  at  the  Gas  Street  works  of  the  Bolton  Corporation 
assembled  on  Friday  tp  testify  their  personal  respect  and  esteem  for 
the  Superintendent,  Mr.  A.  E.  Saville,  who,  as  already  announced 
in  the  “Journal,”  is  relinquishing  the  position  on  his  appointment 
as  Engineer,  Manager,  and  Secretary  of  the  Farnham  Gas  Com¬ 
pany.  The  testimonial  consisted  of  a  beautiful  silver  rose-bowl 
and  an  umbrella.  Alderman  Webster,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas 
Committee,  presided,  and,  after  wishing  Mr.  Saville  happiness  in 
his  new  home,  asked  the  Gas  Engineer  (Mr.  W.  J.  Smith)  to  make 
the  presentation.  In  complying  with  the  request,  Mr.  Smith  ex¬ 
pressed  his  pleasure  in  doing  so  on  behalf  of  the  officials  and  t  le 
workmen.  He  said  the  gifts  must  be  regarded  less  for  their 
money  value  than  as  tokens  of  the  respect  m  which  Mr  Saville 
had  been  held  during  the  nine  years  he  had  been  at  Bolton.  It 
was  a  kind  thought  which  prompted  the  men  to  contribute  to  the 
testimonial,  and  he  hoped  Mr.  Saville  would  appreciate  the  senti¬ 
ment.  In  acknowledging  the  presentation,  Mr.  S;Jvllle  said  the 
gifts  would  always  remind  him  of  the  happy  times  he  had  had  a 
Bolton.  He  thanked  the  donors  sincerely,  and  wished  them  all 
much  happiness  in  the  future. 


OBITUARY. 


Colonel  Porter,  the  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
Water  Committee,  at  last  week’s  meeting,  referred  to  the  great 
loss  the  Committee  had  sustained  through  the  death  ot  Protessor 
Sir  Rubert  Boyce.  Sir  Rubert,  he  said,  was  a  man  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  scientific  ability  and  knowledge  ;  and  his  repute  was  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  city  in  which  his  )vor  j  pnncipa  > 
lay.  His  connection  with  the  city  commenced  111  1897,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  make  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  water  supply.  Prior  to  this,  the  Committee  had  only  chemical 
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analyses  of  the  water,  and  it  was  felt  that,  owing  to  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  science  of  bacteriology,  an  expert  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  authority  should  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the  number 
and  kind  of  bacteria  present  in  the  water  supply  from  the  different 
sources,  and  in  the  water  as  delivered  to  Liverpool.  Since  igoo, 
daily  examinations  of  the  water  had  been  continued  ;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Boyce  had  also  made  other  valuable  investigations  into  the 
purity  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  city.  He  was  sure  they  all 
greatly  mourned  his  loss ;  and  he  proposed  that  a  vote  of  con¬ 
dolence  be  sent  from  the  Committee  to  members  of  his  family. 
This  was  agreed  to. 


PROFIT=SHARING  AND  MUNICIPALITIES. 

[Communicated.] 

Profit-sharing  was  started  at  Sir  George  Livesey’s  instigation 
in  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  in  1889 — 21  years  ago. 
Four  years  later,  the  South  Suburban  Company  followed  suit. 
Although  the  system  worked  so  well  in  these  two  cases  that 
it  has  since  been  amplified  and  extended,  yet  no  other  gas  com¬ 
pany  adopted  it  for  seven  years,  when  three  more  started  at 
intervals.  However,  within  the  last  three  years  28  more  com¬ 
panies  have  put  into  practice  various  schemes  of  profit-sharing ; 
and  most  of  these  have  gone  further,  and  either  encouraged  or 
required  their  profit-sharing  employees  to  become  shareholders, 
and  thus  in  some  sense  “  co-partners,”  until  at  present  more  than 
one-half  the  capital  of  non-municipal  gas  undertakings  is  in  profit- 
sharing  companies.  The  total  capital  of  these  companies  is  over 
£47, 000, 000.  About  19,600  employees  share  profits  between  them, 
which  last  year  amounted  to  nearly  £89,000.  Altogether,  the 
employees  have  received  £686,000  in  profits  above  their  wages; 
and  they  hold  nearly  £600,000  of  stock.  The  precise  figures  are 
given  in  a  table  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Labour  Co-Partner¬ 
ship  Association.*  One  municipality  has  inaugurated  a  system  of 
profit-sharing ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  others  have 
the  matter  under  consideration. 

It  is  the  impossibility  of  gauging  the  value  of  a  man’s  work 
before  it  is  done  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the 
claim  that  workers  should  share  profits.  Without  this,  there  are 
no  material  reasons  why  the  individual  worker  should  do  more 
than  the  minimum  required  to  escape  dismissal ;  though  clearly 
there  are  as  many  moral  reasons  why  the  worker  should  give  the 
utmost  he  is  capable  of,  as  that  the  employer  should  increase  the 
reward  if  he  finds  that  he  is  receiving  more  than  his  due  in  return 
for  the  wages  he  pays.  True,  the  worker  has  the  chance  of  rising 
to  a  superior  position,  though  in  general  this  is  small,  and  after  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  age  almost  negligible.  But  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  opportunity  of  one  man  rising  among  his 
fellows,  but  of  all  rising  together ;  and  how  else  is  this  to  be 
attained  unless  a  general  improvement  of  capability  is  to  be 
followed  automatically  by  a  rise  in  reward  ?  By  means  of  co¬ 
partnership,  this  automatic  correspondence  between  the  efficiency 
of  labour  and  its  reward  can  be  ensured,  along  with  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  Labour  and  Capital.  It  may  be  urged  that  in 
higher  branches  of  work,  and  in  the  professions,  the  reward  is 
fixed  before  the  work  is  done.  The  answer  to  this  is  twofold. 
First,  in  many  cases,  as  among  lawyers,  and  men  of  business  and 
finance,  this  is  not  the  case,  but  reward  follows  very  closely  upon 
efficiency  ;  and  in  many  other  cases,  where  pecuniary  reward  seems 
to  be  determined  previous  to  the  work  being  done,  there  is  very 
clearly  the  reward  of  promotion  and  increased  pay  awaiting  success, 
or  in  others  the  rewards  of  fame  and  honour — these  two  latter 
very  frequently  bringing  pecuniary  reward  with  them.  But  in 
other  professions,  as  in  the  ministry  of  religion  and  in  the  teaching 
profession,  where  actual  pecuniary  reward  and  promotion  are 
comparatively  infrequent,  there  is  great  reward  due  to  reaping 
where  one  has  sown,  as  well  as  much  variety  of  work  and  great 
human  interest — three  characteristics  which  machinery  and  speci¬ 
alization  are  driving  out  of  the  ordinary  workman’s  life.  The 
workman  ceases  to  be  a  craftsman,  or  in  any  sense  an  artist ;  and 
his  work  tends  to  a  dead-level  of  monotony.  Yet,  it  is  proved  be¬ 
yond  shadow  of  doubt  that  there  is  still  great  saving  to  be  obtained 
by  efficiency.  What  incentive  can  be  applied  so  as  to  ensure  the 
acquirement  of  this  efficiency  among  workers  ?  Surely,  it  must  be 
to  bring  him  to  the  level  of  his  employer,  who  devotes  himself  to 
the  work  because  he  will  thereby  reap  enhanced  reward. 

In  the  gas  company  schemes,  a  portion  of  the  profits  is  paid  to 
the  workers  as  a  dividend  on  wages — that  is,  each  man  receives 
of  the  total  profits  allotted  to  labour  a  share  calculated  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  year’s  wages.  When  such  schemes  were  first  put  into 
practice,  it  was  usual  to  pay  this  dividend  to  the  worker  in  cash  ;  but 
this  was  found  to  do  very  little  good,  as  the  sum  each  man  received 
was  necessarily  small,  and  was  often  spent  without  the  workman 
being  consciously  the  better  off.  It  was  with  this  feeling,  engen¬ 
dered  by  their  five  years’  experience,  that,  in  1894,  the  South  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Gas  Company  increased  the  rate  of  their  bonus,  pro¬ 
vided  that  at  least  one-half  was  invested  in  the  Company’s  stock. 
This  has  led  to  the  employees  owning  shares  to  the  value  of  over 
£400,000,  out  of  a  total  profit  received  of,  roughly,  £506,000. 

It  is  this  capital-owning  which  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  improvements  noticed  among  the  employees,  who  feel 
that  the  business  in  which  they  are  employed  is  in  part  at  least 

*  See  “  Journal,”  Vol.  CXIV.,  pp.  52,  180. 


their  own  ;  and  therefore  their  interest  is  kindled  in  its  conduct 
aud  success.  Sir  George  Livesey  assured  the  shareholders  that  all 
this  profit  paid  to  Labour  had  not  decreased  in  the  least  the  profits 
assigned  to  Capital.  It  was  gained,  he  declared,  from  the  quick¬ 
ened  care  and  zeal  of  the  workers  themselves.  He  laid  especial 
stress  on  the  great  opportunities  which  workers  have  of  saving 
material  and  time.  Besides  this,  capital-owning  raises  the  worker 
in  his  own  esteem ;  and  this  in  itself  tends  to  make  him  a  better 
and  more  capable  worker.  Again,  his  interest  in  this  business  is 
still  further  increased. 

But  capital-owning  has  also  another  great  effect.  One  of  the 
most  crushing  burdens  which  many  workers  have  had  to  face  is 
the  fear  of  poverty  in  old  age.  By  co-partnership  the  business 
which  keeps  the  worker  during  his  time  of  activity  is  made  to  keep 
him  also  on  his  retirement ;  for  the  capital  saved  up  will,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  supply  a  pension.  This  benefit  is  not  at  all  lessened  by  the 
national  old-age  pensions.  Previously  the  thrift,  care,  and  saving 
necessary  to  enable  the  worker  to  put  by  enough  for  a  pension  for 
himself  and  his  wife,  seemed  altogether  beyond  his  power;  and,  if 
exercised,  it  often  tended  to  penuriousness  and  self-deprivation. 
The  man  denied  himself  the  things  that  make  life  in  any  real  sense, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  an  old  age  which  would  in  consequence  be 
empty,  because  he  would  have  no  resources  for  pleasure  within 
himself.  But  now  every  penny  saved  does  not  go  merely  to  stave 
off  the  workhouse  or  starvation  temporarily,  but  is  saved  for  actual 
future  enjoyment.  Saving  now  is  no  longer  a  drudgery,  but  can 
be  a  sane  decision  between  the  fulfilment  of  wants  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future.  The  workman,  freed  from  the  dark  lowering 
cloud  of  an  unprovided  old  age,  will  most  certainly  have  far  more 
chance  of  attaining  efficiency  and  keeping  his  vitality  during  his 
working  life. 

These  two  propositions  being  accepted — (1)  that  the  worker 
shall  share  in  the  profits,  and  (2)  that  this  profit  shall  be  accumu¬ 
lated  as  shares — it  remains  to  consider  how  they  can  be  applied 
in  practice  to  municipal  work,  and  more  especially  to  municipal 
gas-works. 

Profit-sharing  is  already  practised  in  one  municipal  gas-works, 
as  has  been  mentioned  already  ;  and  the  following  are  the  condi¬ 
tions  laid  down. 

No.  1. — Actual  Scheme. 

1.  — That  when  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  and  distribution  of  gas 
shall  be  less  than  iod.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold,  a  bonus  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  the  difference  between  that  sum  and  the  actual  cost  shall 
be  divided  among  the  workmen  and  clerks  who  have  been  employed  in 
the  Gas  Department  for  not  less  than  three  months  during  the  year  in 
which  the  bonus  has  been  earned. 

2.  — That  in  any  year  where  special  charges  (such  as  main-laying 
operations)  have  been  charged  against  revenue,  instead  of  debiting 
same  to  capital  account,  the  amount  of  such  (correctly  speaking) 
capital  charges  be  deducted  from  the  true  manufacturing  and  distri¬ 
buting  charges,  in  addition  to  the  net  cost  of  coal,  rates  and  taxes,  de¬ 
preciation,  and  depreciation  on  cookers,  &c.,  and  that  effect  be  also 
given  to  the  profit  and  loss  on  gas-fittings. 

[N.B. — The  engineer  does  not  receive  a  bonus.] 

This  is  straightforward  and  simple;  but  it  is  only  profit-sharing. 
The  following  is  a  suggested  scheme  for  adding  on  capital-owning, 
and  thus  making  the  scheme  much  more  allied  to  co-partnership. 
Shortly,  the  scheme  proposes  the  formation  of  a  Workmen’s  In¬ 
vestment  Society,  which  in  its  corporate  character  shall  receive 
the  total  dividends  on  wages,  and,  on  the  one  hand,  invest  them 
in  municipal  stock,  and,  on  the  other,  credit  them  to  its  members 
in  proportion  to  the  wages  each  one  has  earned. 

No.  2. — Suggested  Scheme. 

1.  — The  employees  shall  form  an  Employees’  Investment  Society, 
registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act. 

2.  — The  municipality  shall  fix  a  standard  price  for  the  gas,  and  agree 
to  pay  a  yearly  dividend  on  wages.  The  rate  per  cent,  oi  this  dividend 
shall  rise  as  the  cost  of  production  falls,  and  vice  versci,  in  accordance 
with  a  recognized  scale. 

3.  — The  amount  of  this  bonus  shall  be  calculated  on  the  sum  of  the 
total  wages  during  the  year,  together  with  the  total  accumulated  bonuses 
of  the  workers  ;  these  being  reckoned  only  up  to  the  value  of  the  wages 
earned  in  the  last  year,  half  year,  or  other  period  agreed  upon. 

4.  — The  Employees’  Investment  Society  shall  be  credited  by  the 
municipality  with  this  total  sum  and  a  minimum  rate  of  interest  guaran¬ 
teed  to  it. 

5.  — The  Investment  Society  shallcredit  each  member  with  his  respec¬ 
tive  amount,  and  shall  annually  add  to  each  member's  credit  a  share 
of  the  total  dividend  calculated  in  proportion  to  the  sum  of  the  mem¬ 
ber’s  wages  for  the  year  added  to  his  accumulated  “dividends.” 

6.  — The  Investment  Society  shall  have  power  to  allow  members  to 
withdraw  the  whole  or  part  of  their  capital.  It  is  recommended  that 
no  employee  shall  withdraw  any  part  of  his  holding  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reduce  his  holding  to  less  than  the  value  of  his  ordinary  wages 
for  one  year,  a  half  year,  or  other  agreed-upon  period  ;  except  that  the 
total  shall  be  paid  to  him  six  months  after  his  leaving  the  works  in 
case  of  dismissal  or  departure  to  other  work,  and  he  may  at  pleasure 
withdraw  it  in  case  of  retirement  due  to  old  age. 

7. — The  bonus  shall  not  be  allotted  by  the  Employees'  Investment 
Society  to  any  employee  who  has  worked  for  less  than  three  or  other 
agreed-upon  number  of  months  during  the  year;  but  such  sum  credited 
to  them  shall  be  kept  by  it  in  a  separate  account,  as  a  benefit  fund, 
from  which  help  may  be  given  to  members  in  case  of  need. 

8.  — The  municipality  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  all  sums 
credited  to  the  Employees’  Investment  Fund,  and  shall  have  power  to 
use  the  money  to  lend  to  individual  workmen,  or  groups  of  workmen, 
for  building  houses  for  members  of  the  Society,  or  for  other  such 
purposes. 
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o  —In  calculating  the  cost  of  production  for  the  year,  expenditure 
which  would  ordinarily  be  charged  to  capital  shall  be  spread  over  a 
series  of  years. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  point  out  how  many  benefits,  besides 
the  pecuniary  ones  primarily  intended,  will  certainly  gradually 
accrue  from  the  association  of  the  workers  into  a  corporate  unity. 
The  Employees’  Society  will  have  a  Committee,  to  which  certain 
discretionary  powers  may  well  be  given  with  reference  to  such 
matters  as  paving-out  retiring  members,  admitting  fresh  ones, 
making  loans  to  members,  and  the  use  of  the  reserve  which  will 
gradually  accumulate,  partly,  perhaps,  by  direct  allocation,  and 
partly  by  the  sums  paid  on  wages  earned  by  men  who  have  been 
employed  less  than  three  months.  The  employees  having  thus 
obtained  a  machinery  for  self-expression,  many  of  those  small 
matters  which  tend  to  friction  can  easily  be  set  right  by  discus¬ 
sion  between  (say)  the  chairman  of  the  Employees’  Society,  and 
the  manager  or  engineer,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus,  good  rela¬ 
tions  will  be  fostered,  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned— employees, 
managing  committee,  ratepayers,  and  consumers. 

If  for  any  reason  it  is  thought  undesirable  that  the  employees 
should  form  an  association,  then  the  same  result  as  to  capital 
holding  can  be  attained  by  the  municipality  granting  loan  stock 
direct  to  the  individual  employees.  In  the  case  of  a  company, 
there  is  felt  by  some  people  to  be  an  objection  to  creating  a  large 
number  of  small  shareholders  whose  presence  at  general  meetings 
would,  they  think,  be  of  no  advantage  to  themselves  or  to  the 
other  shareholders,  and  also  they  could  not  well  spare  the  time ; 
whereas  the  few  responsible  delegates  of  an  Employees  Society 
would  clearly  have  a  defined  function,  and  it  is  found  in  practice 
that  they  are  able  to  fulfil  it  satisfactorily.  In  the  case  of  a 
municipality,  this  difficulty  does  not  occui.  The  advantages  of 


an  Employees’  Investment  Society  are  mainly  that  it  offers  a 
centre  and  machinery  for  social  work,  provident  and  sick  funds, 
and  so  on.  In  this  case,  the  following  rules  are  suggested. 

No.  3. — Suggested  Rules. 

1.— The  municipality  shall  fix  a  standard  price  for  the  gas,  and  agree 
to  pay  a  yearly  dividend  on  wages.  The  rate  per  cent,  of  this  dividend 
shall  rise  as  the  cost  of  production  falls,  and  vice  vevsii,  in  accordance 
with  a  recognized  scale. 

2— The  amount  of  bonus  due  to  each  employee  shall  be  calculated 
in  proportion  to  the  sum  of  ( ci )  his  total  wages  during  the  past  year, 
and  (b)  his  accumulated  bonuses  ;  these  being  reckoned  only  up  to  the 
value  of  the  wages  earned  by  this  employee  during  the  past  hall  year 
(or  other  period  agreed  upon). 

3. _ The  municipality  shall  guarantee  interest  on  further  deposits 

from  their  workpeople  at  the  current  rate  paid  on  municipal  stock. 

_ The  bonuses  shall  not  be  withdrawable  ;  but  the  municipality 

shall  have  power  to  allow  employees  to  withdraw  the  whole,  or  part, 
of  their  holding  as  it  deems  fit  in  the  case  of  any  individual  application 
In  general,  no  employee  shall  withdraw  any  part  of  his  holding  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  reduce  his  holding  to  less  than  the  value  of  his  ordinal  y 
wages  for  one  year,  a  half  year,  or  other  period  agreed  upon  ;  except 
that  the  total  shall  be  paid  to  him  six  months  after  his  leaving  the 
works  in  case  of  dismissal  or  departure  to  other  work,  and  he  may  at 
pleasure  withdraw  it  in  case  of  retirement  due  to  old  age. 

5.— The  bonus  shall  not  be  allotted  to  any  employee  who  has  worked 
for  less  than  three  months  (or  other  period  agreed  upon)  during  the 
year  •  but  such  sum  due  shall  be  credited  to  a  separate  account,  which 
can  be  used  by  the  municipality  for  the  general  benefit  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  from  time  to  time,  as  it  deems  fit. 

5 _ In  calculating  the  cost  of  production  for  the  year,  expenditure 

which  would  ordinarily  be  charged  to  capital  shall  be  spread  over  a 
series  of  years. 


EFFECTIVE  GAS  ILLUMINATION  DEVICE  AT  NORWICH. 


In  connection  with  the  Coronation  festivities  and  the  King’s  visit 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Norwich 
last  Wednesday,  the  offices  of  the  British  Gaslight  Company  were 
illuminated  with  a  very  effective  device  which  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  It  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  ; 
the  movement  of  the  flames  giving  much  pleasure  to  the  crowds 
of  sightseers.  The  following  were  the  dimensions :  The  crown 
was  20  feet  diameter  ;  the  word  “  Coronation,”  3  ft.  6  in.  letters  ; 
“  G.  R.,”  6-feet  letters;  the  motto,  “  Long  May  He  Reign,”  2-feet 


letters.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  framework  of  star 
burners  55  ft.  by  40  ft.,  surmounted  by  three  flambeaux.  I  he 
device  was  designed  and  erected  under  the  supervision  of  M 1  • 
W.  H.  Wayte,  the  Company’s  Outdoor  Superintendent.  1  he 
picture,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  1  homas  Glover,  the 
Company’s  Engineer  and  Manager,  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  t  ie 
Company’s  offices  behind  the  device,  the  church  of  St.  e  ci 
Mancroft  to  the  right,  and  the  other  buildings  surrounding  the 
Market-Place. 


Mr.  C.  R.  Darling’s  Cantor  Lectures  on  “  Industrial  Pyrometry.” 

— In  the  report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  re¬ 
ference  is  made  to  the  above-named  lectures,  which  were  noticed 
in  the  “Journal  ”  at  the  time  of  their  delivery.  The  Council 
say  :  “  Mr.  Darling  gave  a  very  full  and  clear  account  of  the  whole 
subject,  including  its  history  from  the  earliest  attempts  to  measure 
high  temperatures,  and  the  first  crude  pyrometer  of  Wedgwood, 
down  to  the  development  of  the  very  beautiful  and  accurate  in¬ 
struments  which  enable  modern  manufacturers  to  measure  with 
certitude  the  precise  degrees  of  temperature  required  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pottery,  glass,  iron,  and  steel,  and  for  other  processes  in 
which  extremely  high  temperatures  are  required.  It  is  a  point 
which  may  be  noted  with  some  interest  that  it  is  almost  true  to 
say  that  during  very  recent  times  the  thermometric  scale  has  been 
enlarged  from  a  range  extending  merely  from  the  solidification  to 
the  vaporization  of  water,  to  one  reading  from  the  absolute  zero 
of  temperature  (—273°  C.)  up  to,  say,  1500°  C.  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
scale  of  ioo°  C.,  from  o°  to  ioo°,  has  been  enlarged  to  a  scale  of 
nearly  2000°,  from  —  2730  C.  to  T  1500°  C.  or  thereabouts.” 


Projected  International  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition.— Under 
the  Auspices  of  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  hold  a  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  from  the  6th  to  the  18th  of  May,  J912- 
As  the  result  of  the  preliminary  announcement  of  the  exhibition, 
we  learn  that  much  support  has  already  been  accorded  to  the 
undertaking.  The  exhibits  will  be  divided  into  seven  classes, 
the  second  of  which  will  include  those  employed  in  domestic 
heating.  Section  B  of  this  class  will  include  gas  fires  and  stoves, 
gas  producers  and  generators,  and  heating  and  cooking  appliances  , 
while  in  Section  B  of  the  fourth  class  will  be  found  suction-gas 
plants  and  gas  and  other  engines  for  the  generation  of  motive 
power.  Conferences  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  exhi  >1- 
tion.  In  the  first  list  of  the  Council  are  the  names  of  Mr. 
James  W.  Helps  and  Dr.  Samuel  Rideal  ;  and  among  the  \  lce- 
Presidents  are  Lord  Rayleigh  (the  Chief  Gas  Examiner  for  the 
Metropolis)  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  The  Organizing  Manager  is 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Bridges,  of  Balfour  House,  Finsbury  Pave¬ 
ment,  London,  E.C. 
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ALKALhWORKS  CHIEF  INSPECTOR’S  REPORT. 


The  Forty-Seventh  Annual  Report  [for  1910]  of  the  Chief  In¬ 
spector  under  the  Alkali  Works  Regulation  Act,  1906,  was  issued 
last  Wednesday.  It  is  signed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Curphey,  who  early  in 
the  year  succeeded  Mr.  R.  Forbes  Carpenter  as  Chief  Inspector,  on 
his  resignation  of  the  position  on  account  of  ill-health.  Conse¬ 
quent  upon  this  change,  Mr.  J.  W.  Young,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  who  was 
previously  resident  in  Manchester  as  a  District  Inspector,  was 
appointed  Inspector  in  Scotland,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Curphey ; 
and  Mr.  H.  J.  Bailey,  F.I.C.,  of  Pontypridd,  was  entrusted  with 
the  duties  relinquished  by  Mr.  Young.  Mr.  S.  E.  Linder,  B.Sc., 
whose  name  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  “Journal  ”  in 
connection  with  the  important  investigations  initiated  by  Mr. 
Carpenter,  has  been  retained  by  Mr.  Curphey  as  his  assistant. 

In  opening  his  first  report  in  his  new  capacity,  Mr.  Curphey 
says  he  feels  that  his  endeavours  to  continue  the  long  series 
of  interesting  reports  prepared  by  his  predecessors  call  for  for¬ 
bearance.  He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  number  of  works 
registered  on  Dec.  31,  1910,  was  1266.  Of  these,  70  only  were 
works  decomposing  salt  with  evolution  of  muriatic  acid,  and  so 
scheduled  as  alkali  works ;  while  the  remainder — 1 196 — carried  on 
processes  which  were  scheduled  or  were  subject  to  registration 
under  the  Act  of  1906.  These  numbers  show  a  decrease  of  one 
alkali  works,  and  an  increase  of  four  scheduled  and  registered 
works,  compared  with  1909 — the  net  increase  being  three.  There 
are  also  168  works  registered  in  Scotland;  bringing  up  to  1434 
the  total  number  of  works  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
number  of  separate  scheduled  and  registered  processes  under 
inspection  last  year  was  1872,  compared  with  1857  and  1839  in 
the  two  preceding  years.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  15 
compared  with  1909.  There  is  again  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
number  of  works  manufacturing  sulphate  and  muriate  of  am¬ 
monia  ;  these  accounting  for  seven  out  of  the  total  net  increase. 
The  Inspectors  paid  5868  visits  to  works,  and  carried  out  6184 
tests,  compared  with  5600  visits  and  6252  tests  in  1909.  There 
was  a  decided  fall  in  the  acidity  of  the  gases  from  all  chimneys 
last  year.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  no  proceedings  had  to  be 
taken  against  owners  of  registered  works  for  infraction  of  any 
of  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Act,  though  in  one  instance  serious 
warnings  had  to  be  given,  which  resulted  in  the  owners  taking 
satisfactory  steps  to  prevent  further  undue  escape  of  noxious 
gases.  In  two  cases  complaints  were  made  against  gas-works  of 
causing  offensive  effluvia;  and  in  both  instances  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  plant  was  regarded  as  a  probable  source.  Independent 
local  inquiry  showed  that  in  one  case  the  source  of  annoyance  was 
not  associated  with  any  part  of  the  gas-works ;  while  in  the  other 
every  possible  step  had  been  taken  to  comply  most  fully  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Act. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and  Gas-Liquor  Works. 

Mr.  Curphey  reports  that  the  total  number  of  processes  of  this 
class  under  inspection  last  year  was  600 — an  increase  of  nine  on 
the  figures  for  the  year  1909.  Four  of  these  were  carried  on  in 
coke-oven  works,  and  five  dealt  with  the  ammoniacal  liquor  from 
gas-works.  Mr.  Curphey  remarks  : 

In  many  ways  this  is  an  important  class  of  works.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  extensive  of  any,  in  respect  of  the  number  of  works  coming  under 
inspection  ;  and  the  operations  are  frequently  associated  with  the 
evolution  of  a  most  offensive  gas.  It  is  of  interest,  also,  as  sulphate  of 
ammonia  has  as  possible  competitors  the  various  chemical  products 
through  which  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  is  now  being  brought 
into  useful  service  in  increasing  quantities  by  the  different  methods 
which  applied  science  has  recently  developed.  An  additional  claim 
for  attention  is  the  probable  expansion  of  ammonia  production,  owing 
to  the  further  erection  of  recovery  plants  connected  with  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  coke  and  fuel  gas.  Recent  improvements  in  the  design  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  plant  suitable  even  for  small  gas-works  is  likely  to 
add  to  the  total  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  production  by  enabling  many 
small  or  inconveniently  situated  works  to  produce  sulphate  more 
economically  than  heretofore  ;  while  the  recovery  of  this  substance 
from  peat  continues  to  receive  energetic  attention,  and  may  prove  a 
further  source  of  production.  While  there  are  many  uses  to  which 
ammonia  may  be  put,  some  of  which  are  not  inconsiderable,  the  great 
outlet  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  agriculture. 

Recovery  and  Production  of  Ammonia. 

Mr.  Curphey  gives  the  customary  statistics  (for  which  he 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  manufacturers)  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  are  as  follows  (in  tons) : — 


— 

IQIO. 

igog. 

igo8. 

Gas-works . . 

167,820 

164,276 

165,218 

Iron-works  .  .  .  . 

20,139 

20,228 

18,131 

Shale-works . 

59,”3 

57,048 

53,628 

Coke-oven  works  .... 

92,665 

82,886 

64,227 

Producer-gas  and  carbonizing 
works  (bone  and  coal)  . 

27,850 

24,705 

24,024 

Total . 

367,587 

349T43 

325,228 

These  figures  show  an  increase  from  all  sources  of  supply,  with 
the  exception  of  that  from  iron-works,  where  the  insignificant 
reduction  of  89  tons  has  to  be  recorded.  The  net  increase  over 
1909  was  18,444  tons.  This  was  not  so  great  as  was  the  case 
between  1908  and  1909;  but  during  1910  prolonged  strikes  inter¬ 
fered  seriously  with  the  expansion  which  would  otherwise  have 
occurred  from  increased  operations  in  coke-oven  works.  Nearly 
one-half  the  total  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  still  comes 
from  gas-works  liquor.  The  small  reduction  noticeable  between 
1908  and  1909  has  been  replaced  by  an  increase  which  brings  the 
figure  for  1910  well  above  that  for  190S. 

In  the  report  for  1909,  reference  was  made  to  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  effluent  liquors  by  their 
discharge  into  river  courses.  These  difficulties  continued  last 
year ;  and  they  were  an  important  factor  in  furthering  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  design  of  plant  for  recovering  ammonia  from 
coke-oven  gases.  By  its  use,  any  noxious  gases  associated  with 
the  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  retained  in  the  fuel 
gases,  and  pass  along  with  them  to  be  consumed  in  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  factory.  A  similar  system  of  ammonia  recovery 
was  introduced  into  gas-works  during  the  past  year.  In  both 
systems,  the  whole  volume  of  gas  produced  is  passed  through  acid 
contained  in  a  saturating  vessel,  and  the  discharge  of  an  effluent 
liquor  is  avoided.  But  the  conditions  being  different  in  the  two 
classes  of  work,  the  recovery  plant  differs  in  detail.  Mr.  Curphey 
offers  the  following  remarks  on  the  system 

In  this  method  of  working,  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  present  pro¬ 
ceeds  along  with  the  crude  coal  gas  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  purifying 
plant  before  the  illuminating  gas  is  distributed  to  the  consumers.  A 
further  advantage  incident  to  this  method  of  working  which  has  a  claim 
on  the  attention  of  all  makers  of  sulphate  from  ammoniacal  liquor  is 
the  absence  of  the  necessity  for  storage  and  transference  of  such  liquor. 
This  advantage  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  a  possible  source  of 
much  offence  is  avoided  (in  the  past  justifiable  complaints  have  been 
made  of  objectionable  effluvia  arising  from  ammoniacal  liquor  stored 
in  tanks) ;  and  in  the  second  place,  opportunity  for  a  tangible  loss  of 
ammonia  is  avoided.  In  the  case  of  underground  tanks,  this  loss  may 
arise  and  continue  without  being  readily  recognized.  It  is  certain  to 
arise,  through  the  diffusion  of  the  ever-volatile  ammonia,  in  the  case 
of  ammoniacal  liquor  tanks  which  have  a  ventilating  communication 
with  the  atmosphere.  Loss  in  this  way  will  vary  with  the  degree  of 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  strength  of  the  liquor,  the  duration  of  storage, 
and  from  other  influences.  That  it  may  be  considerable  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  when  one  so  familiar  with  the  subject  as  Mr.  John  T.  Sheard, 
of  Sheffield,  has  estimated  that  in  24  hours,  and  with  a  still  atmosphere, 
this  loss  may  amount  to  as  much  as  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
amount  exposed.*  This  tendency  of  ammoniacal  liquor  to  part  with 
its  ammonia  requires  to  be  considered  in  analytical  work  also.  With¬ 
out  due  precaution,  low  results  may  readily  be  obtained  by  loss  of 
ammonia  through  diffusion  in  the  short  time  required  for  a  direct 
titration  of  the  volatile  ammonia  in  a  sample  of  liquor. 

No  alteration  is  recorded  in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
waste  gases  from  the  treatment  of  ammoniacal  liquor  in  gas¬ 
works.  The  oxide  of  iron  purifier  is  the  agent  most  widely  used 
for  preventing  the  escape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Mr.  Curphey 
says  the  “  heap  ”  form  of  this  kind  of  purifier  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  older  forms  of  box  or  walled  purifier.  In  some 
cases,  the  distributing  area  provided  for  the  gases  after  leaving 
the  pipe  conveying  them  to  the  purifier,  and  before  entering  the 
oxide  of  iron,  seems  small.  This  tends  to  create  unnecessary 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  gases,  and  to  throw  back-pressure 
on  the  saturator.  On  the  other  hand,  too  large  an  area  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  volume  of  the  gases  to  be  treated  tends  to  local 
action  in  the  purifier.  Reference  was  made  in  last  year’s  report 
to  the  erection  in  the  latter  part  of  1909  of  plant  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  crude  coal  gas,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  sulphur  as  a  bye-product,  according  to  the  patent 
specification  of  Herr  Walther  Feld,  which  has  already  been 
noticed  in  the  “Journal.”  Mr.  Curphey  says  the  process  never 
got  beyond  the  experimental  stage  ;  and  its  operation  vvas  dis¬ 
continued  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  action. 

Sulphide  Works. 

Last  year,  66  works  were  registered  as  sulphide  works.  The 
great  majority  of  these  are  works  in  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  used  for  the  formation  of  metallic  sulphides  for  sale  or  for 
industrial  use,  or  else  in  the  course  of  purifying  acids  from 
metallic  impurities.  The  customary  method — and  Mr.  Curphey 
says  it  is  a  satisfactory  one — for  dealing  with  any  small  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  by  absorption  in  purifiers  charged  with 
slaked  lime.  The  use  of  the  lime  purifier  is,  however,  not  so 
suitable  in  the  case  of  some  works  included  in  this  class ;  and  in 
one  case  an  alternative  to  the  method  of  combustion  now  prac¬ 
tised  was  sought  for.  This  led  to  some  laboratory  work  on  which 
Mr.  Linder  prepared  a  memorandum,  which  is  given  in  full  in  the 
report.  The  results  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  great  influence 
on  the  products  of  oxidation  which  is  exerted  by  the  base  used  to 
bring  about  the  alkaline  condition  necessary  for  the  reoxidation 
of  lower  oxides  of  manganese  suspended  in  water. 

Mr.  Curphey  concludes  with  an  expression  of  appreciation  of 
the  successful  manner  in  which  his  colleagues  discharged  their 
duties  during  the  year,  and  of  the  valuable  work  done  by  Mr. 
Linder  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  department.  He  adds 


*  See  lecture  to  the  Manchester  and  District  Junior  Gas  Association, 
on  “  The  Chemical  Control  of  Gas-Works,”  given  in  the  “Journal”  for 
Feb.  7  last  (p.  373). 
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that  “the  good  understanding  which  has  always  prevailed  between 
manufacturers  and  inspectors  continues  to  be  a  valued  aid  in  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  Act.” 


The  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  is  followed,  as  usual,  by  those 
of  the  District  Inspectors,  some  extracts  from  which  are  given  on 

PP-  55-57- 


THE  INSPECTION  OF  FACTORIES. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  “Journal”  we  gave  some  extracts 
from  the  recently  issued  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  (Sir  Arthur  Whitelegge,  M.D.) ;  dealing  more  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  reports  of  the  District  Superintending  Inspectors. 
We  now  notice  those  of  the  Principal  Lady  Inspector  (Miss 
Anderson),  the  Inspector  for  Dangerous  Trades  (Mr.  W.  S. 
Smith),  and  the  Medical  Inspector  (Dr.  Thomas  M.  Legge). 

The  report  of  the  Principal  Lady  Inspector  (Miss  Anderson) 
contains  extracts  from  reports  made  by  the  ladies  acting  under 
her  supervision.  Miss  Paterson  says  : 

Much  work  has  been  done  during  the  year  to  secure  improvement 
in  ventilation,  temperature,  and  lighting.  I  am  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  temperature  must  be  put  right  first  if  ventilation  is  to 
be  improved.  Miss  Perry  writes  on  this  subject  that  the  necessity  for 
artificial  means  of  ventilation  in  laundries  is  constantly  showing  itself. 
Most  laundries  of  any  size  have  now  artificial  means  of  ventilation  in 
at  least  the  ironing  and  machine  room,  but  not  always  well  applied. 
Only  in  a  few  cases  was  the  ventilation  in  ironing-rooms,  where  hand 
irons  were  used,  found  to  be  in  any  way  satisfactory.  Either  from 
leakage  or  from  incomplete  combustion,  the  air  in  these  rooms  invari¬ 
ably  shows  much  sign  of  free  gas.  The  matter  is  one  which  needs 
careful  consideration  by  laundry  occupiers.  The  introduction  of  high- 
pressure  gas  recently  has  seemed  to  result  in  some  improvement.  But 
this  method  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  ;  and  it  has  its  detractors 
as  well  as  its  supporters.  There  is  no  doubt  that  direct  ventilation 
from  machines  is  capable,  if  well  carried  out,  of  removing  all  cause 
of  complaint.  In  a  laundry  attached  to  a  large  hospital  in  London, 
the  work  has  been  excellently  done,  and  the  air  is  completely  free 
from  gas.  The  gas  hand-iron,  however,  presents  its  own  difficulties — 
all  the  more  that  it  is  often  under  the  control  of  someone  who  only 
imperfectly  understands  how  to  keep  it  in  order.  One  or  two  defective 
irons  can  make  things  very  unpleasant  for  a  roomful  of  people. 

Referring  to  producer  gas,  Miss  Paterson  says  its  use  in  the 
ironing-rooms  of  laundries  is  not  common,  and  the  effect  of  any 
leakage  or  defect  in  the  plant  may  be  so  serious  that  one  is  not 
anxious  to  see  its  use  extend.  Its  introduction  into  two  large 
laundries  in  London  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  sickness  during 
the  past  year.  Her  attention  was  called  to  it  by  a  doctor,  and 
investigation  showed  that  the  effects  had  been  serious.  The  gas 
was  used  for  the  irons  and  for  the  ironing-machines  (except  those 
heated  by  steam),  and  also  for  gas-stoves  provided  in  the  messroom. 
The  women  affected  suffered  all  in  much  the  same  way — hea.d- 
ache,  palpitation,  and  in  some  cases  loss  of  consciousness.  Miss 
Paterson  says  there  is  an  unpleasant  “  taste  ”  in  this  gas  which  the 
workers  dislike ;  and  when  its  use  was  given  up  in  both  laundries, 
she  was  begged  to  see  that  it  was  not  started  again,  in  spite  of  its 
use  having  been  the  cause  of  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  charged  for  gas  to  the  ironers.  The  introduction  of  gas 
containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide  into  a  room, 
and  its  distribution,  it  may  be,  to  a  hundred  different  points, 
involving  its  passing  through  pipes,  joints,  and  taps,  is  a  source 
of  danger  unless  all  the  plant  is  kept  in  better  order  than  in  the 
average  laundry.  Another  Lady  Inspector  says  the  general  venti¬ 
lation  of  laundries  may  be  good,  even  where  gas-irons  are  in  use. 
From  thirteen  representative  laundries,  all  using  gas-irons,  a 
number  of  air  samples  were  taken.  The  highest  proportion  of 
carbon  dioxide  found  in  32  samples  was  ir6,  and  the  lowest  5-4, 
parts  per  10,000.  These  results  are  stated  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
In  one  laundry,  producer  gas  is  used  for  heating  irons  and  ironing- 
machines  ;  and  here  the  workers  appear  to  suffer  from  the  effect 
of  the  fumes,  leakages  from  defective  joints  and  connections,  and 
incomplete  combustion  of  the  gas.  It  is  considered  probable  that 
a  combination  of  both  accounts  for  the  fumes ;  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  if  the  use  of  this  gas  is  to  be  continued,  very  good 
mechanical  ventilation  must  be  provided,  and  great  attention  paid 
to  joints  and  connections. 

The  report  of  the  Inspector  for  Dangerous  Trades  (Mr.  W.  S. 
Smith)  contains  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  purifiers  in  gas¬ 
works.  Owing  to  the  occurrence  of  serious  fires  and  explosions 
resulting  in  accidents  from  time  to  time  to  workmen  engaged  in 
emptying  these  vessels,  he  made  inquiry  as  to  the  precautions 
taken  in  some  of  the  gas-works  in  London  and  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  As  a  result  of  his  inquiries,  he  reports  as  follows: 

In  some  works  it  is  necessary  to  empty  each  purifier  after  a  month’s 
working  ;  in  others,  the  period  may  be  two  months  or  more.  A  special 
gang  of  men  is  usually  constantly  employed,  on  piecework  rates,  for 
this  work.  Care  is  required  in  handling  the  spent  oxide,  as  it  readily 
oxidizes  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  may  by  spontaneous  combustion 
give  rise  to  fire  or  explosion  if  the  material  contains  residual  coal  gas 
or  explosive  mixtures  of  gas  and  air.  For  this  reason,  the  purifiers  are 
emptied  as  quickly  as  possible.  .  .  .  Special  precautions  are  taken  in 
some  of  the  larger  works  to  ventilate  and  free  the  purifiers  from  residual 
gas,  either  by  blowing  air  for  a  few  minutes  through  the  purifier  before 


the  cover  is  raised,  or  by  exhausting  the  residual  gas  with  an  exhaust- 
pump.  Where  these  or  similar  means  are  taken,  it  is  usual  to  find  that 
the  men  enter  the  purifier  as  soon  as  the  cover  is  removed.  In  works 
where  no  special  means  exist  for  ventilating  the  boxes,  a  period  of  time 
is  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  men  enter.  As  a  rule,  the  removal  of 
the  cover  takes  from  15  minutes  to  an  hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
box,  its  construction,  and  the  type  of  lifting  appliances.  The  men  enter 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards.  In  a  few  works,  the  cover  is  lifted 
the  previous  evening  ;  but  some  managers  object  to  this  practice,  on 
the  ground  that  the  supervision  may  be  less  at  night,  and  other  unfore¬ 
seen  accidents  may  occur.  In  wonts  where  carburetted  water  gas  is 
manufactured,  greater  danger  is  recognized  at  the  purifiers  used  for  this 
gas,  owing  to  the  high  percentage  of  carbon  monoxide  present.  It  is 
the  universal  practice  before  emptying  such  purifiers  either  to  blow  air 
through  for  a  number  of  hours,  and  in  some  cases  to  continue  blowing 
while  the  men  are  at  work  within  the  box,  or  to  remove  the  covers  at 
least  24  hours  before  the  men  are  allowed  to  enter. 

The  following  other  general  precautions  have  been  noted  at  different 
works  :  The  purifiers  are  either  in  the  open  or  in  well-ventilated  sheds 
or  buildings  ;  no  lights  are  allowed,  except  electric  torches  or  lamps  ; 
the  work  of  emptying  and  recharging  is  always  done  during  daylight  , 
hose-pipes  and  a  water  supply  are  kept  close  at  hand  to  extinguish  out¬ 
breaks  of  fire  ;  and  the  outlet  and  inlet  connections  of  the  boxes  are 
usually  water-luted,  when  work  is  necessary  within  the  purifiers,  to 
prevent  accidental  leakage  through  the  valves.  A  hole  is  often  made 
through  successive  layers  of  the  oxide  at  one  part  of  the  box,  before 
emptying  operations  are  commenced,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  any 
residual  gas  from  pockets  ;  and  in  some  works,  such  holes  are  tested 
for  gas  by  a  gas-indicator.  Pressure-gauges  are  fitted  to  many  puri¬ 
fiers  ;  and  these  serve  to  detect  leakage  of  gas  before  the  removal  of 
the  covers.  Steam  is  blown  through  the  purifiers  in  a  few  works,  for 
an  hour  or  more,  before  the  boxes  are  shut  off,  in  order  to  damp  the 
material.  To  prevent  sparking,  the  use  of  picks  is  often  forbidden, 
either  entirely,  or  near  the  sides  of  the  boxes,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cast-iron  standards  which  support  the  wood  grids.  All  iron 
bolts  and  nuts  used  in  the  construction  of  the  grids  are  covered  over 
with  wood  ;  the  men  often  wear  copper  foot-plates  on  their  boots  ;  and 
the  oxide  is  riddled  to  remove  stones. 

Mr.  Smith  says  the  majority  of  gas  managers  are  fully  aware  of 
the  dangers  at  the  purifying  plant,  and  all  take  some  of  the  above- 
named  precautions.  The  men,  as  a  rule,  are  conversant  with 
the  work,  and  understand  the  risk  of  fire,  explosion,  and  gassing. 
Accidents  appear  to  be  few.  At  one  works,  with  fifty  purifiers, 
300  boxes  are  emptied  and  recharged  per  annum,  and  there  has 
never  been  an  accident.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  risk 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  the  purifiers  were  first  blown 
out  with  an  inert  gas,  such  as  ordinary  furnace  gas,  and  after¬ 
wards  for  a  few  minutes  with  air,  before  the  covers  are  removed ; 
but  Mr.  Smith  has  not  heard  of  any  works  in  which  inert  gas 
is  so  used.  Some  managers  object  to  blowing  air  through  the 
boxes,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  increase  the  oxidation  of  the 
spent  material. 

The  report  of  the  Medical  Inspector  (Dr.  Thomas  M.  Legge) 
contains,  under  the  heading  of  “  Fumes  and  Gases,”  the  following 
tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  cases  of  “  gassing,  or  of 
accidents  (sometimes  fatal)  immediately  attributable  to  the  state 
of  unconsciousness  induced  thereby,  and  the  nature  of  the  fumes  or 
gases  giving  rise  to  them,  reported  during  the  past  year.  Comparison 
is  made  with  similar  totals  for  two  previous  years.  The  principal 
figures  relate  to  all  cases — fatal  and  non-fatal ,  those  in  parentheses  to 
fatal  cases  only. 


Nature  of  Gas  or  Fumes. 

J9IO, 

1909. 

CO 

O 

C\ 

Carbon  monoxide . 

53  (9) 

53  (G) 

55  (5) 

(a)  Blastfurnace . 

19  (7) 

6 

26  (3) 

(6)  Power  (suction,  producer,  Mond, 
Dowson) . 

25 

25  (4) 

19  (2) 

(c)  Coal . 

4 

II  (b 

9 

( d )  Other . 

5  (2) 

I  (l) 

I 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen . 

2 

5  (2) 

8  f1) 

4  (31 

Carbon  dioxide . 

2  (>) 

2  (2) 

Chlorine . 

2 

I 

I 

Nitrous  fumes . 

II 

12  (2) 

3  (x) 

Dinitrobenzol . 

18 

4 

2 

Benzol . 

•  • 

1  (*) 

2 

Other  . 

4 

4 

3 

While  on  the  subject  of  “  gassing,”  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
two  cases  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  John  Law  (Blackburn)  as  having 
occurred  to  men  engaged  in  cleaning  out  the  scrubbers  in  gas¬ 
works.  On  investigation,  it  was  found  that  a  smoke-helmet,  with 
air-bellows,  was  provided  for  use  ;  but,  the  foreman  being  away 
on  a  holiday,  the  men  did  not  trouble  to  put  the  helmets  on.  He 
also  refers  to  risks  to  which  men  are  exposed  who  have  to  clean 
out  and  renew  oxide  in  purifiers,  owing  to  possible  accumulations 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  One  death  was  alleged  to  have  been 
due  to  this  cause ;  and  though  there  was  no  direct  evidence  at  the 
inquest  to  confirm  this,  Mr.  Law  considers  it  desirable  in  such 
cases  that  chemical  respirators  be  provided  and  worn. 

Reverting  to  Dr.  Legge’s  report,  he  says  great  difficulties  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  in  attempting  to  classify  industrial  poisons  satis¬ 
factorily.  Classification  should  take  account  of  the  relative  toxi¬ 
city  of  the  compounds,  and  of  the  various  processes  in  which  they 
come  to  be  used  ;  and  if  it  is  not  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
it  must  be  complete.  Otherwise  failure  to  mention  any  may  lead 
to  the  assumption  that  those  omitted  are  harmless. 

The  report  of  the  Electrical  Inspector  (Mr.  G.  Scott  Ram)  does 
not  call  for  notice  here.  It  was  dealt  with  in  “Electricity  Supply 
Memoranda”  last  week, 
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SPECIAL  ROAD  CLAUSES  IN  GAS  ACTS. 


By  Arthur  Valon. 

For  some  years  past  local  authorities  charged  with  the  duty  of 
maintaining  the  public  roads  have  made  persistent  endeavours  to 
supersede  the  provisions  as  to  the  laying  of  mains  contained  in 
the  Gas-Works  Clauses  Acts,  by  special  clauses  inserted  m  the 
Private  Acts  authorizing  the  operations  of  individual  companies. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  authorities  who  are  most  in¬ 
sistent  are,  as  a  rule,  those  that  are  least  affected  by  the  operations 
of  a  gas  company.  If  the  restrictions  upon  the  gas  company  were 
in  reality  ineffective  and  insufficient,  and  the  powers  of  the  load 
authority  inadequate,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  the  road 
authority  of  the  urban  area  within  which  the  company  supplied 
gas  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  necessity  of  further  powers,  and 
the  foremost  in  asking  for  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  comparatively  rare  for  any  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  provisions  of  the  General  Acts  to  be  demanded  by 
the  authorities  of  the  urban  area  within  which  the  company  sup¬ 
plies  gas.  Occasionally  a  rural  district  council  took  action  ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  applications  have  been  made  by  the  county  coun¬ 
cils  in  regard  to  main  roads.  That  these  authorities  should  take 
the  lead  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  in  the  absence  of  any  serious 
deficiencies  in  the  existing  law.  It  is  apparently  a  universal,  and 
certainly  within  reasonable  limits  an  admirable,  characteristic  of 
the  British  official  to  endeavour  to  increase  the  importance  and 
authority  of  the  body  which  he  serves;  and,  added  to  this,  there 
is  a  tendency,  which  seems  inherent  in  the  official  mind,  to  regard 
a  public  body  as  an  entity  altogether  independent  of  the  electorate 
which  appoints  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  these  two  influences  work¬ 
ing  together  that  lead  to  the  attempts  made  to  render  as  nearly 
absolute  as  possible  the  authority  of  particular  bodies  within  their 
spheres  of  action,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others  within  the 
same  spheres,  and  sometimes  without  respect  to  the  interests  of 
the  electorate  represented. 

To  furnish  the  proper  corrective  to  these  aberrations  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  representative  body.  But  as  the  influence  of 
the  bureaucratic  element  is  always  stronger  the  wider  the  area 
from  which  the  representatives  are  drawn,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  arbitrary  powers  are  less  likely  to  be  sought,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  by  more  purely  local  bodies  than  by  the  county  councils. 

“  In  the  first  instance”  is  said  advisedly,  for  the  suggestibility  of 
the  human  being,  or  the  imitative  instinct  of  mankind,  whatever 
may  be  the  correct  term  used  by  psychologists  to  denote  a  well- 
known  phenomenon,  is  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  the  widespread 
adoption  of  an  idea  with  the  prestige  of  such  a  body  as  the  county 
councils  behind  it. 

It  would  indeed  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  the  desire  to 
amend  the  existing  provisions  arises  from  difficulties  which  a  par¬ 
ticular  authority  has  experienced,  and  to  what  extent  it  has  been 
occasioned  by  some  organization  or  association  to  which  such 
authorities  or  their  officials  may  belong.  The  movement  has 
gathered  like  a  snowball ;  and  at  the  present  time  corporations, 
district  councils,  and  other  public  bodies,  railway  companies,  and 
even  private  individuals,  have  all  joined  in  the  scramble  for  so- 
called  protective  clauses.  To  so  absurd  a  pitch  has  it  been  car¬ 
ried,  that  in  an  Act  passed  last  session  consisting  of  18  pages, 

1 4  pages  were  occupied  by  clauses  for  the  protection  of  four  public 
authorities,  two  railway  companies,  and  one  private  individual. 
Fach  had  a  separate  set  of  clauses — in  many  cases  dealing  with  the 
same  matters  in  different  terms  and  by  different  methods. 

In  a  recent  case  in  which  the  writer  was  engaged,  the  county 
council  witnesses  admitted  that  no  difficulties  had  occurred  with 
the  gas  company  whose  Bill  was  under  discussion  ;  but  they  were 
anxious  to  get  new  provisions  inserted  to  serve  as  a  precedent 
in  other  cases.  Not  a  very  conclusive  reason  for  the  insertion  of 
special  provisions  in  a  Private  Act!  It  was  also  admitted  in  the 
same  case  that  the  county  council  desired  to  have  special  clauses 
proposed  by  them  inserted  in  all  Bills  promoted  by  gas-works  ; 
thus  showing  that  what  was  asked  for  was  looked  upon  as  of  uni¬ 
versal  application,  and  consequently  should  properly  take  the  form 
of  an  amendment  of  the  general  law. 

In  1903,  thirty-six  gas  companies  promoted  Bills  or  Orders. 
Of  this  number,  nine  contained  some  special  provisions  in  regard 
to  roads  ;  while  twenty-seven  left  the  general  law  unmodified.  In 
1910,  of  the  twenty-five  Bills  and  Orders  promoted  by  gas  com¬ 
panies,  special  road  clauses  were  inserted  in  nineteen ;  and  only 
six  left  the  general  law  unaltered.  Dealing  with  county  councils 
only,  in  1903  special  clauses  for  their  protection  were  included  in 
six  only  of  the  thirty-six  Acts  and  Orders  ;  but  in  1910  the  propor¬ 
tion  had  increased  to  eighteen  out  of  twenty-five.  The  decisions 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committees,  given  after  the  case  has  been 
fully  argued  before  them,  are  not  the  causes  of  this  success.  On 
the  contrary,  the  decisions  have  not  been  at  all  encouraging  to  the 
county  councils.  The  results  have  been  attained  by  attacking  the 
companies  in  detail. 

Promoters  of  Private  Bills,  finding  themselves  faced  with  strong 
opposition  to  the  main  purposes  of  the  Bill,  often  endeavour  to 
concentrate  their  defence  by  compromising  or  giving  way  to  oppo¬ 
sition  on  points  which  seem  to  them  of  subordinate  importance, 
without  regard  to  the  reasonableness  or  justice  of  the  point  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  a  Bill  is  unopposed  except  upon  details, 
promoters  are  generally  willing  to  settle  the  matter  by  concession 
so  as  in  order  to  avoid  expense.  This  last  consideration  weighs  very 


heavily  with  a  small  company,  to  whom  perhaps  the  concession 
of  clauses  will  not  mean  any  very  serious  immediate  liability. 

Now  although  it  may  be  quite  true  tha.t  clauses  inserted  by 
agreement  may  be  considered  as  a  bargain  between  the  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  not  as  a  precedent  for  their  compulsory  insertion  by 
the  Committee  against  the  wishes  of  the  promoters,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  ignore  altogether  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  most  of 
the  Acts  as  passed  have  contained  some  or  all  of  the  clauses  asked 
for.  Such  a  consideration  must  have  some  weight  with  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  a  weight  which  will  increase  with  the  number  of  Acts 
containing  the  provisions. 

It  therefore  seems  time  for  gas  companies  to  consider  whether 
they  are  willing  to  have  the  existing  regulations  as  to  the  opening 
of  roads  and  the  laying  of  mains  amended  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  county  councils,  as  embodied  in  the  special  clauses  usually 
put  forward  on  their  behalf;  for  this  is  what  it  may  come  to.  If 
all,  or  the  overwhelming  majority,  of  Acts  contain  the  clauses,  it 
will  hardly  be  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  they  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  reasonable,  and  should  be  applied  to  all  companies  and 
all  roads  by  an  amendment  of  the  general  law. 

Let  us  consider  what  it  is  that  the  road  authorities  want,  and 
how  far  their  requirements  are  reasonable.  The  privilege  of 
laying  mains  in  public  roads,  and  over  public  bridges,  is  given  to 
authorized  gas  undertakings  by  section  6  of  the  Gas-Works  Clauses 
Act,  1847,  and  in  that,  and  the  following  clauses,  are  laid  down 
the  provisions  which  must  be  observed  when  the  privilege  is 
exercised,  the  liability  of  the  company  to  make  compensation  for 
damage  done,  and  the  penalties  that  may  be  incurred  by  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

All  work  in  public  roads  must  be  done  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  road  authority,  after  they  have  received  three  days’ 
notice,  and  in  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  approved  by  them. 
Should  the  authority  disapprove  the  plan,  and  propose  another, 
then,  failing  agreement  between  the  parties,  the  plan  is  to  be 
decided  by  two  Justices.  It  is  generally  sought  by  the  road 
authority  to  substitute  seven  days  for  the  statutory  three  days 
notice,  and  to  provide  that  the  plan  shall  be  sent  tc  them  14  days 
before  the  work  is  to  be  begun.  It  is  not  improbable  that  diffi¬ 
culty  may  have  been  experienced  by  the  authorities  in  dealing 
with  notices  of  important  work  in  the  short  space  of  three  days  , 
and  as  the  officials  of  gas  undertakings  would  not  be  likely  to  find 
any  serious  trouble  in  giving  the  longer  notice,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  object  to  it. 

Other  amendments  are  sometimes  sought  which  specify  the 
scale  of  the  plan,  and  direct  that  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
section,  and  shall  show  the  method  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  out  the  work.  It  has  already  been  decided  by  the  Courts 
that,  under  the  existing  law,  the  plan  specified  must  show  the 
depth  of  the  proposed  main,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  under¬ 
ground  work  is  to  be  executed.  Further  directions  would  seem 
to  be  superfluous,  and  the  reflection  is  suggested  that  either  those 
who  ask  for  more  detailed  directions  are  unaware  of  the  decided 
cases,  or  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  insertion  of  some  clause 
or  other  regardless  of  its  utility,  in  order  to  show  that  their  en¬ 
deavours  have  not  been  entirely  fruitless.  _ 

Some  propositions  indicate  also  that  the  provisions  of  the  Gas- 
Works  Clauses  Acts  themselves  are  not  always  known.  It  is 
quite  a  usual  thing  for  a  clause  to  be  asked  for  giving  the  road 
authority  power,  when  the  road  has  been  opened  by  the  gas  com¬ 
pany,  to  reinstate  the  ground  in  case  of  delay  or  omission  of  the 
company  to  do  so,  charging  the  company  with  the  cost  despite 
the  fact  that  section  6  provides  that  the  company  shall  make  com¬ 
pensation  for  any  damage,  and  section  12  gives  power  to  the 
authority  to  do  the  necessary  work  at  the  expense  of  the  gas  com¬ 
pany  in  case  of  their  default. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  promoters  will  generally  be  willing  to 
accede  to  the  insertion  of  clauses  which  do  not  add  to  their 
liabilities,  if  by  so  doing  opposition  can  be  diminished  or  avoided. 
It  is,  however,  desirable  to  prevent  the  insertion  of  superfluous 
provisions,  if  only  to  evade  the  possible  argument  that  an  appa¬ 
rently  supererogatory  clause  must  mean  something  beyond  the 
general  law  or  it  would  not  have  been  inserted. 

As  well  as  the  foregoing,  there  are  other  provisions  generally 
demanded  which  are  superfluous.  A  clause  setting  forth  that  the 
company  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  structure  of  any  bridge  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  authority  (such  consent  not  to  be  unreason¬ 
ably  withheld),  is  already  covered  by  the  regulations  providing 
that  no  work  is  to  be  undertaken  except  in  accordance  with  the 
approved  plan;  while  the  provision  that  the  company  is  to  com- 
pensate  the  authority  for  any  damage  done,  owing  to  the  traffic 
being  concentrated  upon  one  part  of  the  road  during  the  time  that 
the  trench  is  open,  would  seem  to  be  covered  by  clause  6  of  the 
General  Act,  which  states  that  compensation  is  to  be  made  for  any 
damage  done.  That  such  a  clause  should  be  sought  for  may  pos¬ 
sibly  arise  from  an  idea  that  whereas  the  onus  of  proof  of  damage 
under  the  General  Act  would  rest  upon  the  road  authority,  in  the 
case  of  the  special  clause  it  might  be  taken  to  imply  the  probability 
of  damage  ;  thus  involving  the  undertakers  in  the  proverbial  diffi¬ 
culty  of  proving  a  negative. 

The  Gas-Works  Clauses  Act  deals  with  the  whole  question  in 
such  general  terms  as  may  be  applied  to  all  cases  which  may  arise, 
and  particular  directions  which  may  not  be  generally  applicable 
are  pointedly  omitted.  Parliament  apparently  thought  that  the 
road  authority  and  the  gas  company  could  settle  these  matters 
between  them  as  the  need  arose,  and  that  in  cases  where  dis¬ 
agreement  occurred  it  could  be  fairly  settled  by  leference  to  a 
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tribunal  composed  of  two  justices.  It  will  probably  be  admitted 
that  this  procedure  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  very  well,  and  that 
instances  of  serious  disagreement  between  the  gas  company  and 
the  road  authority  are  not  at  all  common.  The  road  authorities, 
or  their  officials,  unfortunately,  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with 
this,  and  evidently  desire  that  rigid  conditions  should  be  specified 
in  the  Act,  regardless  of  their  necessity  in  every  case. 

For  instance,  it  is  usual  for  a  petition  to  ask  that  a  minimum 
depth  should  be  prescribed  at  which  all  mains  should  be  laid; 
and  this  minimum  depth  is  attempted  to  be  fixed  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  lay  any  main  lower  than 
this  for  the  sake  of  safety,  although  quite  possibly  many  mains 
might  be  laid  at  a  shallower  depth  and  still  be  safe.  Although 
this  is  the  most  usual  point  upon  which  detailed  directions  are 
desired,  sometimes  a  great  deal  more  than  this  is  asked ;  and  in 
one  case  at  least  the  Act  contains  an  exact  prescription  of  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  opening  and  reinstating  the  road,  even 
down  to  the  direction  that  the  company  shall  fill  in,  and  properly 
ram  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  county  surveyor,  any  trench  or 

excavation  made.  ,  .  .  , 

Then,  following  the  usual  trend  of  officialism,  it  is  attempted  to 
substitute  for  the  principle  of  agreement  between  the  authority 
and  the  company  the  right  of  the  authority’s  officials  to  settle  the 
matter  themselves,  as  shown  by  the  provision  that  the  main  is  to 
be  laid  in  such  position  in  the  road  as  may  be  directed  by  the  sur¬ 
veyor.  The  same  tendency  is  also  seen  in  the  request  commonly 
made  for  a  clause  providing  that  the  company  shall  keep  their 
pipes  in  proper  repair,  and  that  any  defect  appearing  shall  foith- 
with  be  remedied  on  notice  given  by  the  authority— the  company 
compensating  the  authority  for  any  damage  due  to  the  defects. 
These  matters  are  all  dealt  with  in  the  General  Act,  but  without, 
of  course,  any  special  discrimination  in  favour  of  the  county 
council.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  object  in  the  suggested  addition, 
unless  it  be  to  exalt  the  apparent  importance  of  the  council’s 
officials;  for  clause  24  of  the  1847  Act  Puts  a  penalty  of  £5  per  day 
upon  the  gas  company  for  any  escape  after  twenty-four  hours 
notice  has  been  given  to  them  in  writing,  while  clause  29  provides 
that  nothing  is  to  prevent  the  undertakers  from  being  indicted  for 
a  nuisance,  or  to  any  legal  proceeding  to  which  they  may  be  liable 
in  consequence  of  making  or  supplying  gas. 

Important  as  the  foregoing  matters  may  be  to  gas  companies 
generally,  it  may  possibly  be  considered  that  the  alterations  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  existing  practice  are,  in  the  main,  more  matters  of 
procedure  than  of  principle,  and  that  where  the  proposed  provi¬ 
sions  are  redundant  they  cannot  very  seriously  affect  a  gas  under¬ 
taking’s  position.  The  authorities,  unfortunately,  are  not  content 
merely  to  deal  with  such  matters  ;  they  endeavour  also  to  alter 
the  present  position  of  affairs  to  their  own  advantage  by  divesting 
themselves  of  liability  which  at  present  rests  upon  them,  and 
transferring  their  responsibility  for  certain  expenditure  to  the  gas 
company.  Thus  it  is  usual  to  ask  that  when  a  road  or  bridge  is 
altered,  no  matter  to  what  cause  such  alteration  may  be  due,  the 
cost  of  altering  the  pipes  and  maintaining  the  supply  should  be 
paid  by  the  gas  undertakers  ;  while  if  the  presence  of  the  pipes 
increases  in  any  way  the  cost  of  the  alteration,  the  undertakers  are 
also  to  bear  such  increase  in  cost. 

Whether  or  not  such  an  arrangement  would  be  as  fair  as  that 
at  present  existing,  it  is  a  complete  innovation  on  the  current 
practice,  which  is  that,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  move  or  alter 
works  lawfully  constructed,  the  authority  requiring  such  alteration 
shall  meet  the  resulting  expenditure.  The  same  principle  governs 
the  relations  of  all  bodies  possessing  the  privilege  of  constructing 
works  in  or  beneath  the  public  roads.  For  instance,  section  153 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  states:  “Where  for  any  purpose 
of  this  Act  any  urban  authority  deems  it  necessary  to  raise,  sink, 
or  otherwise  alter  the  situation  of  any  water  or  gas  pipes,  mains, 
plugs,  or  other  water-works  or  gas-works  laid  in  or  under  any 
street  .  .  .  the  expenses  of  or  connected  with  any  such  altera¬ 

tion  shall  be  paid  by  the  urban  authority.” 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  road  authorities  will  view  this 
question  in  exactly  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  it  appears  to  a 
gas  company.  The  authorities,  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  roadway,  are  apt,  quite  naturally,  to  look  upon  themselves  as 
owners  of  the  highway,  and  to  consider  that  all  public  companies 
who,  in  the  course  of  carrying  on  their  business,  interfere  with  the 
roads  should  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  without  any  right  to 
compensation  for  any  damage  to  their  property  arising  fi  om  any 
otherwise  lawful  action  on  the  part  of  the  authority.  Given  the 
premises,  such  a  claim  would  not  appear  on  the  face  of  it  to  be 
unreasonable.  The  authority  is  not,  however,  in  exactly  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  owner.  It  is  true  that  duties  devolve  upon  them  which 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  owners;  but  the  privileges,  they  possess 
are  not  the  full  privileges  of  ownership.  One  of  their  duties  is.  to 
maintain  the  roads  for  public  use— providing  the  cost  by  levying 
a  rate  on  the  occupiers  of  the  district.  The  owners  of  wheeled 
vehicles  using  the  roads  do  not  necessarily  pay  anything  towaids 
their  maintenance ;  and  in  some  cases  the  heaviest  wear  on  the 
roads — more  particularly  the  main  roads — is  caused  by  vehicles 
not  owned  by  ratepayers  within  the  district. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  use  of  the  subsoil  to  accommodate 
pipes,  wires,  &c.,  is  a  use  of  the  road  to  the  public  advantage,  and 
just  as  legitimate  as  the  use  of  the  surface  for  traffic.  So  far  as 
the  gas  company  interfere  with  the  surface  of  the  roadway,  they 
are  bound  to  repair  any  damage,  and  so  prevent  any  permanent 
depreciation  of  its  value  to  those  who  use  it  for  its  original  purpose 
as  a  means  of  communication.  In  like  manner,  when  an  altera¬ 


tion  of  a  road  or  bridge  is  undertaken  to  meet  the  increasing  needs 
of  the  surface  users,  any  damage  occasioned  to  the  underground 
users  should  form  part  of  the  cost  of  the  alteration. 

The  last  point  in  what  appears  to  be  the  general  programme  of 
the  council’s  legislative  campaign  is  an  attempt  to  abolish  the 
right  of  compensation  for  damage  to  pipes  which  may  be  caused 
by  the  use  of  a  steam-roller.  So  far  as  regards  pipes  laid  at  the 
present  time,  any  such  provision  is  unnecessary  ;  the  work  must 
be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  conditions  which  exist.  The 
use  of  steam-rollers  is  now  universal,  and  risk  of  damage  must  be 
provided  against.  What  is  aimed  at,  of  course,  is  to  prevent  any 
liability  for  damage  to  pipes  which  have  been  laid  down  before  the 
introduction  of  steam-rollers.  It  is  doubtless  annoying  not  to  be 
able  to  use  the  best  method  of  repairing  roadways  without  becom¬ 
ing  liable  for  damage  to  pipes  which  have  been  laid  in  former 
days.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  work  has  been  done 
according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the  authority ;  and  it  would  be 
unfair  to  penalize  the  company  for  not  providing  against  a  con¬ 
tingency  that  could  not  reasonably  be  foreseen. 

The  position  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  in  which  the  authori¬ 
ties  themselves  are  placed  in  regard  to  old  bridges  which  are  unfit 
to  carry  heavy  loads.  It  may  be  inconvenient  to  owners  of  loco¬ 
motives  to  be  debarred  from  using  such  bridges ;  but  if  they  do 
use  them,  and  damage  result,  they  will  be  liable  to  make  compen¬ 
sation.  It  is  also,  the  writer  believes,  not  unheard  of  for  claims 
for  compensation  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  themselves  when 
the  surface  of  a  road  has  been  seriously  damaged  by  very  heavy 
traffic  for  which  it  was  unsuited. 

In  this  parliamentary  session,  the  demands  of  the  road  author¬ 
ities  have  been  resisted  by  two  companies  with  complete  success. 
The  Tamworth  Gas  Company,  and  the  Enfield  Gas  Company,  not 
being  content  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  County  Councils, 
fought  the  matter  out  before  Committee ;  and  in  neither  case  was 
any  provision  inserted  in  the  Bills  different  from  those  contained 
in  the  general  law,  except  in  so  far  as  the  promoters  themselves 
expressed  their  assent.  In  the  case  of  Enfield,  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  asked  for  all  the  clauses  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and,  in  addition,  others  dealing  with  matters  such  as 
the  price  of  gas  supplied  to  the  schools,  T  he  Company  stated  to 
the  Committee  that  they  did  not  object  to : 

(a)  Seven  days’  notice  instead  of  three,  for  the  purposes  of 

section  8  of  the  Gas  Works  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

(b)  Plan  required  by  section  9  of  the  General  Act  to  be  sent 

fourteen  days  before  commencing  work,  except  in  cases 

of  emergency  and  laying  of  consumers’  services. 

(c)  To  limit  the  length  of  trench  open  at  one  time. 

(d)  Council  might  repair  road  or  bridge,  if  Company  neglect, 

and  charge  the  Company  with  cost  of  same. 

(, e )  Arbitration  clause. 

Clauses  embodying  these  provisions  were  inserted ,  and  the 
Committee  rejected  the  rest,  after  a  hearing  which  extended  over 
two  days,  when  the  whole  matter  was  very  fully  discussed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  successes  will  encourage  other  com¬ 
panies  to  resist  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  county  councils. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  question  such  as  this,  of  general  importance  to 
all  undertakings,  should  be  settled  by  the  action  of  individual 
companies  acting  alone.  Sticks  may  be  broken  easily  enough 
separately,  which  bound  together  in  a  bundle  offer  a  much  lougher 
problem.  The  whole  matter  adds  another  illustration  to  the 
many  already  existing  of  the  need  for  an  authoritative  body  fully 
representative  of  the  gas  industry  to  deal  with  such  questions. 
May  we  not  have  long  to  wait  for  it.  


The  King  6n  the  London  Water  Supply. 

On  the  return  of  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  after  their 
visit  to  the  City  last  Thursday,  a  halt  was  made  at  the  New  River 
Head  in  Rosebery  Avenue,  to  admit  of  the  presentation  of  an 
address  from  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board.  Mr.  E.  B.  Barnard, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  presented  the  address,  which  set 
forth  that  it  was  at  the  New  River  Head  that  the  citizens  received 
centuries  ago,  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  and  had  ever 
since  enjoyed,  the  bountiful  supply  of  pure  water  which  he  was 
enabled  to  bring  to  them  by  means  of  the  Royal  sympathy  and 
financial  succour  of  King  James  the  First.  His  Majesty  s  reply, 
which  was  handed  to  the  Chairman,  was  as  follows  :  The  Queen 
and  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  loyal  and  dutiful  address, 
and  for  your  prayers  and  good  wishes.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  successfully 
surmounted  in  ensuring  to  the  population  of  London  a  continuance 
of  that  pure  and  abundant  water  supply  upon  which  the  health  ot 
the  Metropolis  largely  depends.  Dwellers  in  London  are  perhaps 
too  ready  to  accept  this  great  boon  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  it 
is  well  that  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
great  debt  we  all  owe  to  you  and  to  your  predecessors,  and,  above 
all  to  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  for  the  enterprise  and  energy  which 
have  contributed  to  make  the  water  supply  of  London  the  finest 
in  the  world.” 


The  Late  Mr.  W.  J.  Jenkins —The  Council  of  the  Society  of 
British  Gas  Industries,  at  their  meeting  on  Monday  last  week, 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  their  regret  at  the  death  of  their 
friend  and  member  Mr.  W.  J.  Jenkins,  and  their  sincere  sympathy 
with  his  firm  and  relatives  in  the  great  loss  they  have  sustained. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  HYGIENE  EXHIBITION 
AT  DRESDEN. 


There  is  this  year  being  held  at  Dresden  an  exhibition  which 
approaches  in  size  and  popularity  the  exhibitions  at  Shepherd’s 
Bush  with  which  the  expression  “  White  City  ”  has  become  identi¬ 
fied  in  recent  years.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  79  acres,  mostly 
enclosed  from  the  large  park  known  as  the  royal  “  Grosser 
Garten,”  which  is  the  largest  and  best  wooded  of  the  attractive 
public  gardens  in  which  Dresden  abounds.  The  title  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  seems  liable  to  convey  a  wrong  impression  of  the  nature 
of  the  exhibits.  Sanitary  appliances  form  a  quite  inconsiderable 
section  of  the  whole.  Moreover,  the  national  exhibits  are  of  a 
purely  scientific  and  statistical  character  ;  and  the  industrial  sec¬ 
tions  are  distinct  and  on  a  comparatively  minor  scale. 

It  seems  desirable  to  take  the  opportunity  of  giving  this  expla¬ 
nation,  because  it  falls  within  our  knowledge  that  when  an  appeal 
was  made  a  few  months  ago  for  subscriptions  for  the  object  of 
establishing  an  English  section  at  the  Exhibition,  the  impression 
was  rife  that  it  was  mainly  a  matter  of  assisting  British  makers  of 
sanitary  appliances,  &c.,  to  display  their  wares,  and  that  they  might 
well  be  left  to  further  their  commercial  interests  without  extraneous 
aid.  As  a  fact,  the  National  Pavilions  at  the  Exhibition  have  no 
space  at  all  devoted  to  commercial  exhibits.  They  are  concerned 
solely  with  the  relation  of  hygiene  in  its  broadest  sense  to  the  public 
weal,  and  include  models,  plans,  specimens,  and  statistics  relating 
to  the  provisions  made  by  state  and  municipality  for  guarding  the 
health  of  the  people  in  matters  such  as  water  supply,  lighting, 
town  planning,  the  construction  and  ventilation  of  buildings,  the 
disposal  of  sewage,  hospitals  and  sanatoria,  both  permanent  and 
temporary,  the  combating  of  epidemics,  education  of  children, 
and  the  construction,  lighting,  and  ventilation  of  schools,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  food  supplies,  clothing,  street  cleansing,  refuse  disposal, 
and  the  provision  of  public  baths  and  gymnasia.  The  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  following  countries  have  furnished  exhibits  on  these 
lines  for  their  respective  pavilions  :  Austria,  Brazil,  China,  France, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Switzerland.  Further, 
as  the  British  Government  refused  to  provide  a  national  exhibit,  a 
Committee  (hastily  formed  a  few  months  ago)  have  collected  funds 
for  the  provision  of  an  English  pavilion  and  exhibits.  Up  to  the 
time  of  writing,  this  pavilion  has  not  been  opened  to  the  public  ; 
but  its  equipment  appears  to  be  in  an  advanced  state,  and  is  being 
rapidly  pushed  to  completion.  The  English  pavilion  is  to  include, 
inter  alia,  sections  relating  to  ventilation,  heating,  water  supply, 
sewage  disposal,  bacteriology,  industrial  poisoning,  rescue  ap¬ 
pliances,  school  and  military  hygiene,  town  planning  and  building, 
sanatoria,  and  cancer  research.  The  chief  exhibitors  are  the 
London  County  Council,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  the 
Lister  Institute,  the  Rural  Housing  and  Sanitary  Society,  and  the 
Liverpool  and  London  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine.  The 
English  section  naturally,  however,  in  the  absence  of  Government 
aid,  is  not  so  large  or  so  representative  as  the  national  sections 
of  several  other  countries.  Of  the  latter,  Japan  provides  perhaps 
the  most  generally  attractive  and  interesting,  and  France  the 
most  tastefully  decorated,  of  the  pavilions. 

Apart  from  the  national  exhibits,  there  are  many  sections  of 
great  general  interest.  The  historical  section,  which  is  accom¬ 
modated  in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  buildings,  contains  exhibits 
of  methods  of  heating  and  lighting  and  of  water  supply  in  the 
earlier  times,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  at  the  present  day.  There 
is  a  section  relating  to  industrial  insurance  ;  and  in  the  sub-section 
on  accident  insurance,  the  Organization  of  Gas  and  Water  Works 
of  Germany  contributes  statistical  information.  1 1  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  some  particulars  of  the  incidence  of  fatal  and  serious 
accidents  on  workers  in  gas-works  were  given  in  the  “Journal  ” 
a  short  time  ago,  from  figures  quoted  and  arranged  by  Dr.  W. 
Leybold,  of  Hamburg,  from  the  statistics  of  this  organization. 
The  whole  of  the  gas  and  water  works  of  Germany  are  compelled 
by  law  to  pay  the  levies  demanded  by  this  organization,  which 
is  controlled  by  a  Managing  Committee  appointed  by  the  works 
managements.  The  disbursements  are  made,  as  required,  on  the 
authority  of  this  Committee.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  of  this  accident  insurance  organization  may  be  gathered 
from  the  facts  that  the  amount  paid  in  wages  to  workmen  coming 
under  its  cognizance  was,  in  the  year  1909, 88,263,083  marks  (about 
£4,326,600),  that  its  available  funds  (including  reserve)  amounted 
in  that  year  to  1,283,839  marks  (about  £62,930),  and  that  it  paid 
out  in  indemnities  896,729  marks  (about  £43,960).  There  are  also 
given  in  the  insurance  section  of  the  exhibition  many  statistics  of 
an  interesting  character  of  the  sick,  invalidity,  and  old  age  insur¬ 
ance  schemes  which  have  been  in  operation  in  the  German  Empire 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  A  special  monograph  dealing  with 
the  subject  has  been  prepared  in  view  of  the  exhibits  in  relation 
thereto  at  the  Dresden  and  Turin  Exhibitions,  and  should  prove 
of  special  interest  at  the  present  time  in  connection  with  the  Bill 
which  is  before  Parliament. 

An  exhibit  by  the  Dresden  Technical  College  includes  a  large 
collection  of  lamps  and  burners  intended  to  show  the  gradual 
advance  made  in  methods  of  lighting.  It  also  includes  diagrams 
showing  the  light  emitted  in  a  vertical  plane  by  various  modern 
sources  of  light,  and  the  heat  and  carbonic  acid  evolved  by  them. 
These  diagrams  do  not  include  (so  far  as  we  have  observed)  high- 
power  gas-lamps,  and  convey  the  impression  that  the  electric 
arc  is  without  a  rival  where  lights  of  high  intensity  are  required. 


Some  tables  and  photographs  prepared  by  Dr.  Stockhausen  dis¬ 
play  very  clearly,  however,  the  hygienic  inferiority  of  the  electric 
arc  light  due  to  its  intense  surface  brightness  and  its  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  ultra-violet  radiation.  Diagrams  supplied  by  the  firm 
of  Schott  and  Co.,  of  Jena,  show  the  general  correspondence  in 
composition  of  the  light  of  the  incandescent  gas-burner  with  day¬ 
light.  The  German  Welsbach  Company  have  supplied  some  in¬ 
teresting  sections  of  incandescent  gas-burners. 

There  is  a  photometer-room  equipped  with  a  steel  bar  photo¬ 
meter  and  Hefner  lamp,  and  a  number  of  specimens  of  different 
types  of  incandescent  burners  and  screens  for  use  with  them. 
There  is  also  a  small  room  equipped  as  a  gas  laboratory,  with 
the  more  usual  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  samples  of  gas — 
a  Junkers  calorimeter  of  the  more  recent  type,  in  which  the  two 
thermometers  are  arranged  at  the  same  level,  as  in  the  Boys 
calorimeter.  In  the  section  of  the  exhibition  devoted  to  heating 
and  ventilation,  the  German  Association  of  Gas  and  Water  Engi¬ 
neers  have  a  number  of  exhibits,  including  a  model  house  for 
investigations  on  the  effect  of  wind,  steam-heating  plant  fired  by 
gas,  and  various  devices  for  avoiding  down-draughts  in  the  flues  of 
gas-fires,  &c.  There  are  also  other  examples  of  gas  heating  and 
cooking  apparatus,  and  a  Junkers  recording  calorimeter.  Draw¬ 
ings  are  exhibited  of  gas  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  plant 
for  churches,  theatres,  hospitals,  and  schools;  several  of  these 
representing  existing  installations.  The  Corporation  of  Dresden 
show  a  diagrammatic  model  of  the  quantitative  relations  subsist¬ 
ing  between  the  products  obtained  by  carbonizing  coal. 

The  industrial  exhibits  include  a  large  display  of  the  gas  heat¬ 
ing  and  cooking  appliances  manufactured  at  the  workshops  of  the 
German  Continental  Gas  Company  at  Dessau ;  and  the  appara¬ 
tus  for  heating,  &c.,  by  gas,  produced  by  the  firms  of  Junkers  and 
Co.,  of  Dessau,  G.  Meurer,  Friedrich  Siemens,  and  the  Esche- 
bachs’  Works,  all  of  Dresden,  and  Houben  Sohn,  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  There  are  some  smaller  displays  of  gas  heating 
apparatus;  and  the  Mannesmann  and  other  steel  tube  makers 
have  many  exhibits  of  interest  to  gas  and  water  engineers.  A 
scheme  which  was  at  one  time  projected  for  a  special  exhibition 
on  a  large  scale  to  be  arranged  jointly  by  the  German  Association 
of  Gas  and  Water  Engineers  and  the  Central  Organization 
for  Promoting  the  Use  of  Gas,  unfortunately  did  not  come  to 
fruition.  There  is  also  an  almost  complete  absence  of  British 
firms  among  the  exhibitors  throughout  the  industrial  sections  of 
the  exhibition. 

There  are  some  good  displays  of  gas  lighting  in  the  grounds  of 
the  exhibition.  A  compressing  plant  by  Messrs.  Julius  Pintsch, 
of  Berlin,  serves  to  supply  high-pressure  gas  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  lamps  ;  and  the  German  Welsbach  Incandescent  Gas¬ 
light  Company  have  a  large  number  of  their  lamps,  both  within 
the  grounds  and  in  the  Lennestrasse  outside  the  main  en¬ 
trance  to  the  exhibition,  lighted  by  the  Pharos  compressed-air 
low-pressure  gas  system.  In  another  part  of  the  grounds  are 
several  high-power  petroleum  incandescent  lamps.  There  is  in 
the  power  engine  pavilion  an  80-H.P.  Deutz  engine  of  the  Diesel 
type,  working  with  tar  oil.  The  Swiss  pavilion  contains  tables 
exhibited  by  the  Swiss  Association  of  Gas  and  Water  Engineers, 
showing  the  development  of  the  more  important  gas  undertakings 
of  the  country  during  the  thirty  years  ended  in  1910.  These  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  gas  consumption  of  Switzerland  has  risen  from 
14,984,000  cubic  metres  in  1880  to  133,400,000  cubic  metres 
(4,710,000,000  cubic  feet)  in  1910.  The  average  consumption  of 
gas  per  head  of  the  population  is  3550  cubic  feet  per  annum. 

There  are  very  many  exhibits  relating  to  water  supply,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  most  part  by  municipal  authorities.  Curiously 
enough,  there  are  comparatively  few  relating  to  the  question — of 
great  hygienic,  as  well  as  economical,  importance — of  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  dust  on  roadways.  From  Baden,  there  are  specimens 
of  roadway  treated  with  an  emulsified  tar,  and  sections  of  tarred- 
macadam  and  surface-tarred  roads.  In  these  sections,  a  thinner 
tar  appears  to  have  been  used  than  the  heavy  tar  which  is  now 
adopted  by  most  English  road  surveyors;'  and  it  would  seem 
probable  that  they  would  not  have  the  requisite  firmness  to  with¬ 
stand  heavy  traffic  in  warm  weather. 

In  regard  to  the  remarks  made  earlier  as  to  the  English  pavilion 
not  yet  being  open  to  the  public,  it  should  be  added  that  the 
formal  opening  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  last. 
The  British  Minister  Resident  in  Dresden,  Mr.  Arthur  Grant-Duff, 
delivered  an  inaugural  address,  and  declared  the  pavilion  open. 
Dr.  Armit,  of  the  Lister  Institute,  who  has  been  responsible  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  exhibits,  also  spoke ;  and  there  were  present 
representatives  of  the  Canadian  Government,  Liverpool  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund. 
In  addition  to  the  bodies  already  named  as  having  contributed 
largely  to  the  exhibits,  the  Birmingham  Corporation  deserve  special 
notice  for  their  views,  diagrams,  and  models  of  schools,  hospitals, 
model  dwellings,  &c. 


The  Metric  System. — We  have  received  from  the  Decimal 
Association,  Finsbury  Court,  E.C.,  a  pamphlet  containing  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  official  reports  on  the  metric  system.  It  is  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  a  reprint  of  one  written  anonymously  in  1908  ;  but  as  it  is 
stated  to  have  aided  the  movement  for  the  general  adoption 
of  the  system,  the  author  now  appends  his  name — Mr.  John  H. 
Twigg.  The  summaries  are  preceded  by  an  explanation  of  the 
system,  and  diagrams  showing  a  decimeter  long  divided  into  centi¬ 
metres  and  millimetres,  and  a  square  and  q  cubic  centimetre, 
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GERMAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  GAS  AND  WATER  ENGINEERS. 

FIFTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  OENERAL  MEETING  AT  DRESDEN,  June  26  to  30. 

[By  Our  Special  Representative.] 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS. 


The  Fifty-Second  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  German  As¬ 
sociation  of  Gas  and  Water  Engineers,  which  opened  on  Monday, 
the  26th  ult.,  at  Dresden,  secured  an  exceptionally  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  members  and  friends,  owing  to  the  co-operation  of  a 
number  of  causes.  In  the  first  place,  Dresden  is  always  a  popu¬ 
lar  city  with  visitors  from  other  parts  of  Germany  and  Europe 
generally,  owing  to  its  pleasant  situation  and  surroundings,  the 
art  treasures  which  it  contains,  and  the  air  of  unostentatious 
and  evenly  distributed  prosperity  and  comfort  which  pervades  it. 
Secondly,  there  is  this  year  established  in  Dresden  an  exhibition 
which,  though  nominally  and  really  of  a  one-sided  character, 
covers  a  greater  area  than  the  Brussels  Exhibition  last  year,  and 
has  its  exhibits  so  well  chosen,  arranged,  and  displayed  that  it  is 
drawing  immense  throngs  from  places  far  and  near.  Thirdly,  and 
lastly,  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1910  was  at  Konigsberg, 
which,  by  reason  of  distance  from  most  parts  of  Germany,  failed 
to  attract  many  almost  habitual  visitors  to  these  annual  gather¬ 
ings  ;  and  consequently  interest  revived  with  the  greater  vigour 
in  last  week’s  meeting.  The  attendance  amounted  to  about 
1050  persons,  exclusive  of  the  local  and  other  specially  honoured 
guests  of  the  Association,  but  inclusive  of  nearly  200  ladies  ac¬ 
companying  members.  For  these,  a  special  programme  of  ex¬ 
cursions,  &c.,  had  been  arranged  for  the  hours  when  the  technical 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  being  carried  on. 

The  customary  reception  and  assembly  of  those  attending  the 
meeting  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  when  the  Town 
Council  of  Dresden  entertained  the  members  and  guests  of  the 
Association  in  the  large  banqueting  hall  of  the  Exhibition..  This 
hall  allowed  of  the  thousand  odd  persons  present  enjoying  an 
excellent  meal  at  tables  which  were  not  overcrowded,  whereas  the 
hall  at  the  new  Rathaus,  where  the  Town  Council  ordinarily  enter¬ 
tain,  could  not  have  seated  so  large  a  number  in  comfort.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Kretzschmar,  one  of  the  Burgomasters  of 
Dresden,  who  was  supported  by  several  members  of  the  Town 
Council,  and  representatives  of  various  bodies,  technical  and 
otherwise.  Prominent  at  the  high  table  were  also  H err  H .  Prenger, 
the  President  of  the  Association  and  Manager  of  the  gas,  water, 
and  electricity  works  of  the  City  of  Cologne,  Dr.  H.  Bunte,  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  now  sole  life  or  honorary 
member  of  the  Council,  and  Herr  F.  Kordt,  Vice-President,  and 
Manager  of  the  gas,  water,  and  electricity  works  of  Diisseldorf. 
After  hunger  and  thirst  had  been  well  satisfied,  the  Burgomaster 
welcomed  the  Association  to  Dresden  in  the  name  of  the  city 
authorities.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  fifth  occasion 
on  which  the  annual  meeting  had  been  held  in  Dresden,  and  that 
the  numbers  attending  had  now  become  so  great  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  reception  to  take  place  in  the  Rathaus.  The 
increase  was,  however,  in  all  other  respects  a  source  of  great 
gratification  to  those  concerned.  Herr  Prenger  spoke  in  reply, 
and  said  it  was  always  a  special  pleasure  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  meet  in  so  agreeable  a  town  as  Dresden,  where 
they  invariably  received  a  hearty  welcome.  The  toasts  of  the  City 
of  Dresden  and  of  the  Association  were  given  and  drunk  in  a 
hearty  manner. 

The  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  opened  on  Tuesday,  at 
9  o’clock,  in  the  large  lecture  hall  of  the  Exhibition,  Herr  Prenger 
being  in  the  chair,  and  supported  by  Professor  H.  Bunte,  Dr. 
Karl  Bunte,  Herr  Kordt,  and  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Association.  The  Chairman  having  declared  the  meeting  open, 
the  Chief  Burgomaster  of  Dresden,  Geheimrat  Dr.  Beutler  (who 
had  been  unable  to  attend  the  reception  the  previous  evening), 
expressed  the  gratification  of  the  city  authorities  at  the  visit  of  the 
Association.  The  visit  was,  he  said,  specially  appropriate  in  the 
year  of  the  Exhibition  of  Hygiene.  The  services  rendered  by 
water  engineers  in  the  improvement  of  hygienic  conditions  were 
so  well  known  and  recognized  that  it  was  needless  to  particularize 
them  ;  but  gas  engineers  also  could  claim  to  be  performing  equally 
great  services  in  the  same  direction,  by  reason  of  their  work  in 
reducing  the  smoke  and  soot  nuisance  in  large  towns.  The  supply 
of  gas  over  long  distances  was  an  urgent  problem  of  the  day, 
which  promised  as  great  benefits  to  the  community  as  did  the 
supply  of  electrical  energy  across  country.  In  regard  to  water 
supply,  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  large  towns  to  tap 
a  proper  source,  at  a  distance,  of  water  suitable  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses.  But  the  problem  was  a  more  difficult  one  for  suburban 
districts  and  the  more  isolated  industrial  centres.  It  needed  very 
serious  attention.  Naturally,  it  did  not  offer  the  prospects  of  profit 
which  were  presented  by  long-distance  supplies  of  gas.  Another 
reason  why  he  welcomed  heartily  the  gas  engineers  was  that 
gas-works  constituted  a  very  important  source  of  income  to  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities.  In  this  respect,  Herr  Hasse,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Gas  Committee,  and  Herr  P.  Gobel,  the  Manager  of  the 
Dresden  Gas-Works,  had  done  a  great  deal  for  the  city,  as  doubt¬ 
less  had  many  of  their  colleagues,  then  present,  for  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  municipalities. 

The  President  of  the  Association  thanked  Dr.  Beutler  for  his 


words,  and  said  that  Dresden  had  played  an  important  rule  in  the 
history  of  the  gas  industry,  in  that  it  was  the  first  Corporation 
to  possess  its  own  gas-works.  Herr  Joh.  Korting,  of  Dusseldort, 
next  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  German  Engineers 
(Civil  and  Mechanical),  from  whom  he  brought  greetings,  as  did 
also  Dr.  Strache,  of  Vienna,  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Gas  and  Water  Engineers.  The  greetings  of  the  Technical 
Colleges  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  were  conveyed  by  Processor 
M oilier.  The  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
for  all  these  greetings.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  this  year  the 
Association  had  decided  to  nominate  as  an  honorary  member 
one  who  had  done  notable  service  to  hygiene— viz.,  Sir  William 
Lindley,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main— for  his  work  m  the  interests 
of  water  supply,  and  for  his  labours  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  International  Standardization  of  Pipe-Threads.  Sir 
William  Lindley,  in  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  distinction  which 
the  Association  had  conferred  on  him,  remarked  that  it  was  now 
21  years  since  he  first  read  a  paper  before  it,  and  that  was  also 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Dresden.  He  hoped  to  be  preserved  to  work 
for  the  Association  for  some  years  more.  The  President  next 
announced  that  the  Association  had  conferred  the  Pettenkoter 
Medallion  of  Honour  on  Herr  F.  Reese,  of  Dortmund,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  labours  in  compiling  the  water  statistics  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  on  Herr  Reichard,  of  Carlsruhe,  for  his  work  in  the 
campaign  against  the  smoke  and  soot  nuisance  in  towns. .  Heir 
Reese,  in  acknowledging  the  honour  bestowed  upon  him,  said  that 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Association  for  38  years  past. 

The  President’s  Address. 

The  President,  Herr  Prenger,  then  proceeded  to  deliver  an  in¬ 
augural  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  year  s  progress  in  the 
gas  and  water  industries — taking  as  his  basis  the  annual  report 
of  the  Council  of  the  Association,  of  which  a  resume  is  given  on 
another  page  of  the  “Journal.”  Other  points  referred  to,  how¬ 
ever,  included  a  notice  of  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gas 
in  Germany.  The  statistics  compiled  by  the  Association  showed 
that  there  were  made  in  the  year  1909,  77,000  million  cubic  feet 
of  gas,  which  was  supplied  to  consumers  representing  30,350,000 
people.  It  was  therefore  apparent  that  at  the  present  time  one 
out  of  every  two  persons  in  Germany  is  a  user  of  gas.  The  make 
of  gas  per  head  of  the  population  was  2366  cubic  feet.  This, 
however,  was  far  behind  the  corresponding  figure  for  England. 
In  Berlin,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  gas  consumers  in  one 
year  alone  was  28,455;  while  the  total  number  of  consumers  sup¬ 
plied  with  electricity  was  only  30,946.  Comparison  of  the  prices 
paid  for  gas  in  different  districts  and  countries  showed  that  in 
general  the  charges  prevailing  in  Germany  were  much  too  high. 
Gas  must  be  cheaper.  In  order  to  attract  the  small  consumer, 
the  most  economical  apparatus  for  using  gas  for  different  purposes 
must  be  brought  to  his  notice.  It  was  a  mistake  which  was  in  all 
probability  still  made  by  some  gas  undertakings  to  encourage  the 
use  of  appliances  which  consumed  a  lot  of  gas  in  a  manner  which 
was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consumer.  Gas  continued  to  make 
new  friends,  though  in  some  quarters  there  preyailed  an  impression 
to  the  contrary.  Fresh  discoveries  and  inventions  were  increasing 

its  value  day  by  day.  A  recent  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
gas  industry  was  the  supply  of  gas  to  distant  places  from  large 
central  gas-works.  This  method  of  supplying  gas  was  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  cross-country  supply  of  electricity.  Another  great 
industrial  development  was  that  of  the  supply  of  gas  at  high 
pressure.  There  was  no  fear  that  an  industry  in  which  in 
Germany  about  £50,000,000  of  capital  was  employed  would  be 
easily  suppressed ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  stand  still 
was  in  reality  to  fall  behind.  The  instances  quoted,  howe\er, 
showed  that  the  gas  industry  was  not  standing  still,  but  was  now 
advancing  rapidly. 

Two  Papers  on  Coke. 

The  President,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  called  upon 
Mr.  E.  Korting,  the  General  Manager  in  Berlin  of  the  Imperial 
Continental  Gas  Association,  to  read  his  paper  upon  “  Gas  Coke, 
from  the  Standpoints  of  the  Commercial  Man,  the  Accountant, 
and  the  Gas  Engineer.”  An  abstract  translation  of  this  paper  is 
given  elsewhere  in  to-day’s  “Journal.”  Broadly,  the  author 
advocated  the  supply  by  gas-works  of  the  best  and  driest  coke 
producible,  while  its  advantages  were  brought  before  the  public 
by  suitable  advertisement.  This  was  a  means  bv  which  one  ot 
the  most  active  competitors  with  gas  coke  in  Germany— viz., 
brown-coal  briquettes — had  achieved  their  present  popularity . 
There  was  a  very  brief  discussion  on  the  paper ;  and  then  the 
President  called  upon  Herr  Gohrum,  the  Manager  of  the  Stutt¬ 
gart  Gas-Works,  to  proceed  with  his  communication  on  “  Recent 
Methods  of  Quenching  Coke.”  This  took  the  form  of  a  lecture, 
in  which  Herr  Gohrum  drew  the  attention  of  members  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tables,  diagrams,  and  views  of  plant  which  were  thrown 
on  the  screen  in  rapid  succession.  Some  of  the  tables  showed  the 
different  proportions  of  water  contained  in  coke  from  diffeient 
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classes  of  coal  when  carbonized  in  different  types  of  retort,  See., 
when  quenched  by  hand  or  otherwise ;  but  the  figures  were  too 
indistinct  for  reading.  They  showed,  however,  the  ill-effects  on 
coke  of  certain  types  of  coke-handling  and  quenching  plant.  1  he 
lecturer  considered  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  produce 
coke  of  uniform  quality  on  gas-works,  whatever  the  type  of  coal 
and  method  of  quenching  employed.  It  was  not  merely  a  question 
for  the  engineer  which  type  of  plant  and  method  of  quenching 
enabled  him  best  to  deal  with  the  large  quantities  of  coke  dis¬ 
charged  at  once  from  many  modern  types  of  carbonizing  plant. 
The  commercial  interests  represented  by  the  coke  consumer  were 
of  paramount  importance ;  and  it  was  essential  that  the  coke 
should  not  contain  an  excessively  high  proportion  of  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  coke  user  found  perfectly  dry  coke 
troublesome  in  cases  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  coke 
containing  a  normal  proportion  of  water.  The  views  of  coke¬ 
quenching  shown  ranged  from  the  most  primitive  method  of 
hand-quenching,  by  throwing  water  from  a  bucket  over  the  heap 
of  glowing  coke,  to  the  large  automatic  coke-quenching  towers 
which  are  now  being  installed  by  Messrs.  A.  Bleichert  and  Co.  in 
connection  with  settings  of  coal  carbonizing  chambers.  Benches 
of  horizontal,  inclined,  and  vertical  retorts,  with  various  forms 
of  conveying  troughs,  in  which  the  coke  is  quenched,  extending 
in  front  of  the  bench,  were  shown,  some  including  the  extension  of 
the  trough  on  an  incline  to  the  breaking  and  screening  plant. 

The  Illig  coke-stifling,  as  distinct  from  quenching,  plant  was 
shown;  and  the  method  of  receiving  the  discharged  coke  in  a 
large  vessel  or  barrow,  which  is  then  lowered  into  a  tank,  as 
used  for  quenching  the  coke  at  the  Stuttgart  Gas-\V  orks,  was  also 
referred  to.  The  more  difficult  problem  of  handling  the  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  of  glowing  coke  liberated  on  a  large  carbonizing 
chamber  being  discharged,  has  been  dealt  with  provisionally  in  a 
number  of  ways ;  and  the  hydraulic  coke-quenching  cars,  the 
longitudinal  trough,  and  the  quenching-towers  which  have  been 
introduced  inter  alia  at  Hamburg  and  Tegel  (Berlin)  were  shown. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  connection  with  some  settings  of 
vertical  retorts,  Mr.  E.  Korting  has  introduced  an  automatic 
quenching  device,  by  which  the  liberated  coke,  as  it  travels  along 
the  De  Brouwer  trough-conveyor,  strikes  levers  which  open  taps 
on  a  water  supply  to  sprinklers  immediately  above  the  trough. 
This  arrangement  secures  adequate  quenching,  and  does  not  over¬ 
saturate  the  coke,  while  it  avoids  all  waste  of  water. 

In  the  discussion  on  Herr  Gohrum’s  communication,  Professor 
II.  Bunte  said  that  the  question  of  the  moisture  in  coke  produced 
and  quenched  in  different  ways  might  most  advantageously  be 
investigated  thoroughly  by  the  staff  of  the  Instructional  and 
Experimental  Works  of  the  Association.  Coke  was  such  an  im¬ 
portant  bye-product  that  its  quality  ought  nowhere  to  be  disre¬ 
garded.  Mr.  Korting  emphasized  this  view,  and  referred  to  some 
of  the  figures  in  his  own  paper,  and  Herr  Gbhrum  then  replied, 
thanking  the  speakers  for  their  suggestions  and  comments. 

High-Pressure  Distribution  to  a  Distance. 

The  next  communication  was  a  very  long  paper  by  Dr.  E. 
Blum,  the  Managing-Director  of  the  Berlin-Anhalt  Engineering 
Company  (“Bamag”),  entitled  “  Long-Distance  Gas-Mains :  Their 
Use  and  Industrial  Economy.”  The  development  of  the  long¬ 
distance  transmission  of  gas  under  high-pressure  from  a  central 
works  is  one  of  the  most  striking  departures  of  the  last  decade  in 
the  gas  industry  in  Germany.  Quite  recently  it  has  been  proceed¬ 
ing  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  with  most  successful  results.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  small  towns  and  outlying  communities  which 
have  thus  obtained  a  supply  of  gas  would  have  otherwise  been 
building  independent  gas-works ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  new  system  has  reached  a  circle  of  people 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  become  gas  consumers  at  all.  A 
distinct  gain  to  the  industry  at  large  has  thus  been  achieved.  In 
particular,  the  electricity  supply  undertakings  which  in  the  past 
have  prospered  through  the  cross  country  supply  of  current  to 
outlying  districts  in  Germany — by  overhead  high-tension  con¬ 
ductors,  which  are  not  permitted  under  the  Board  of  Trade  regu¬ 
lations  in  this  country — have  met  with  a  powerful  check  on  their 
operations.  Gas  presents  so  many  advantages  over  electricity, 
on  account  of  its  more  varied  uses  and  greater  economy,  that  an 
outlying  district  which  formerly  would  have  arranged  for  a  supply 
of  current  across  country  from  a  central  electricity  works,  will 
now,  for  choice,  obtain  a  supply  of  gas  through  a  high-pressure 
main  from  the  gas-works  of  the  nearest  town.  Herr  Bium’s  paper 
demonstrated  ably  and  completely  the  greater  economy  of  gas 
over  electricity  for  a  supply  in  such  conditions,  and  especially  in 
respect  of  capital  expenditure.  His  paper  evoked  a  lively  discus¬ 
sion  ;  there  being  one  or  two  sponsors  for  electricity  who  demurred 
from  his  conclusions.  But  the  latter  were  broadly  supported  by 
Herr  Kordt,  who  is  in  charge  of  both  the  gas  and  the  electricity 
departments  of  the  Corporation  of  Diisseldorf. 

The  Experimental  Works  of  the  Association. 

Professor  H.  Bunte  next  gave  a  short  lecture  on  the  work  of 
the  Instructional  and  Experimental  Works  of  the  Association. 
These  works,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  established  at  Carlsruhe 
some  few  years  ago  by  the  German  Association,  partly  from  its 
ordinary  accumulated  funds  and  partly  from  special  contribu¬ 
tions;  and  reports  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of 
the  “Journal”  showing  the  good  work  which  has  already  been 
accomplished  there  under  the  general  supervision  of  Professor 
Bunte.  In  his  present  lecture,  the  Professor  sought  to  indicate 


how  the  work  was  being  continued  and  extended,  and  to  show 
ways  in  which  the  Institution  could  be  of  direct  assistance  to  gas¬ 
works.  A  great  deal  of  his  lecture  covered  ground  which  is  dealt 
with  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  on  the 
Instructional  and  Experimental  Gas-Works,  of  which  report  an 
abstract-translation  will  be  given  in  the  “  Journal  ”  with  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  other  Technical  Committees  of  the  Association ;  and 
the  lecture  itself  was  curtailed  owing  to  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  Herr  Blum’s  paper  having  occupied  an  undue  amount  of  time. 
Professor  Bunte  pointed  out  that  the  example  of  the  German 
Association  in  establishing  its  Instructional  and  Experimental  Gas- 
Works  at  Carlsruhe  had  been  followed  elsewhere — viz.,  by  the 
English  gas  engineers  at  Leeds,  by  the  Swiss  at  Zurich,  and  by 
the  Austrians  at  Vienna.  The  chief  question  dealt  with  at  Carls¬ 
ruhe  continued  to  be  the  exhaustive  investigation  of  different  de¬ 
scriptions  of  gas  coal.  In  the  past  year,  a  relatively  large  number 
of  samples  of  English  coal  had  been  examined;  and  though  the 
use  of  English  coal  was  mainly  confined  to  the  gas-works  on  or 
near  the  main  waterways  of  Germany,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  coal  carbonized  in  Germany  was 
English.  Exhaustive  studies  had  now  been  made,  however,  of  80 
different  gas  coals  of  various  origins  ;  but  these  only  represented 
a  small  proportion  of  those  which  were  on  the  market.  It  was 
hoped,  however,  that  the  laboratory  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to 
settle  the  relative  economy  of  the  different  kinds  generally  avail¬ 
able.  The  coal  substance  proper  was  very  similar  in  all  coals. 
The  fact  that  gas  of  high  illuminating  power  was  no  longer  re¬ 
quired  had  greatly  enlarged  the  number  of  coals  available  for 
gas  manufacture,  and  new  kinds  had  thus  become  applicable  and 
had  needed  investigation.  A  gas-works  required  coal  which  was 
of  constantly  good  quality  for  its  purpose — the  essentials  being,  in 
addition  to  a  large  yield  of  gas,  that  the  coke  should  be  good, 
and  that  the  calorific  power  of  the  gas  should  not  be  below  5200 
calories  per  cubic  metre  (about  545  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot).  1  he 
proportion  of  ash  in  the  coal  was  also  important  as  affecting  the 
yield  of  gas  and  the  quality  of  the  coke.  Gas-works  had  now  fre¬ 
quently  to  guarantee  to  supply  coke  having  at  least  a  certain 
specified  calorific  power  ;  and  this  condition  might  not  be  fulfilled 
if  the  coal  employed  contained  much  ash.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
English  coal  imported  into  Germany  contained  7  per  cent,  of  ash, 
whereas  Westphalian  coal  contained  10  per  cent.,  and  Saar  coal 
12  per  cent.  It  was  of  primary  importance  to  gas-works  to  con¬ 
trol  effectively  the  supplies  of  their  raw  material,  and  to  see  that 
the  deliveries  did  not  differ  substantially,  as  was  frequently  the 
case.  The  second  direction  in  which  the  Experimental  Gas-Works 
had  done  good  service  was  in  controlling  the  working  of  the  gas¬ 
works’  plant  through  visits  of  inspection  and  investigation  by  its 
staff,  and  in  carrying  out  efficiency  trials  of  plant  on  the  spot.  In 
this  way  great  assistance  could  be  given,  especially  to  smaller 
works,  which  had  not  chemists  of  their  own.  The  investigations 
of  the  visiting  staff  could  well  be  extended  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
steam-engines,  boilers,  gas-engines,  &c.,  in  use  on  the  gas-works. 
Other  work  undertaken  at  Carlsruhe  was  in  regard  to  the  vitiation 
of  air  by  gas  lighting  and  heating  plant,  and  the  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  the  products  of  combustion  of  gas  were  not  injurious 
to  health  as  were  the  products  of  breathing. 

The  President  having  thanked  Professor  Bunte  for  his  lecture, 
adjourned  the  proceedings  to  the  following  day  (Wednesday). 

The  Dresden  Gas-Works. 

Alternative  visits  to  two  works  had  been  arranged  for  the  after¬ 
noon.  Those  who  elected  to  see  the  Corporation  gas-works, 
situated  at  Reick,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  were  conveyed 
thither  in  special  tram-cars,  and  on  their  arrival  were  divided  into 
groups  which  were  conducted  round  the  works  by  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  technical  staff.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  works 
is  a  comparatively  new  gasholder,  in  four  lifts,  having  a  capacity 
of  120,000  cubic  metres  (nearly  4}  million  cubic  feet).  This  gas¬ 
holder,  like  the  two  smaller  and  older  holders  on  the  works,  is 
enclosed  in  a  house,  and  is  doubtless  one  of  the  largest  of  such 
enclosed  gasholders  in  the  world.  The  house  in  this  instance  is 
a  plain  substantial  structure,  cement-rendered,  and,  except  for  a 
lantern  crowning  the  dome  roof,  is  without  any  aesthetic  relief. 
It  must  be  a  matter  of  fairly  evenly  divided  opinion  whether  such 
a  structure  is  preferable  in  appearance  to  a  well-designed  inde¬ 
pendent  gasholder ;  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  and  other 
recent  examples  of  enclosed  gasholders  in  Germany  have  been  so 
erected  by  way  of  compliance  with  obsolete  local  enactments  or 
in  deference  to  the  views  of  architectural  authorities.  1  he  old 
view  that  it  was  necessary  in  places  where  there  is  heavy  frost  in 
winter  time  to  enclose  a  gasholder  in  a  house,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  risk  from  freezing  of  the  water  in  the  seals,  cannot  now  be 
seriously  entertained  in  districts  where  the  winter  is  not  more 
severe  than  in  Dresden  or  Berlin.  In  the  latter  city,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  erect  gasholders  in  outlying  works,  such  as  Tegel,  inside 
houses;  whereas  in  the  similarly  outlying  Mariendorf  works  of 
the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Association,  the  holders  stand  out 
in  the  open.  The  difference  in  this  case  cannot  clearly  be  due  to 
any  difference  in  the  regulations  of  a  State  or  local  authority. 
Again,  in  Leipzig  there  is  a  comparatively  modern  gasholder  of 
considerable  size  enclosed  in  a  house  ;  but  a  new  gasholder 
now  in  course  of  erection  near  by  is  to  be  in  the  open.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  its  construction  on  the  enclosed 
pattern,  however,  the  new  Dresden  gasholder  is  a  fine,  massive 
structure. 

There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  other  plant  of  very  recent  date 
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or  novelty  on  the  works.  The  bulk  of  the  carbonizing  plant  con¬ 
sisted  of  settings  of  inclined  retorts.  There  was  a  trial  setting, 
however,  of  large  carbonizing  chambers  with  inclined  bottoms, 
constructed  to  the  design  of  Herr  Gobel,  the  Manager  of  the 
Dresden  Gas-Works,  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  One 
chamber  was  discharged  in  the  presence  of  the  visitors.  There 
are  two  doors  or  mouthpieces  on  the  upper  end  of  the  chamber, 
which  is  charged  through  the  uppermost.  The  lower  is  opened 
if  the  block  of  coke  does  not  discharge  itself  cleanly  when  the 
door  which  forms  the  bottom  end  of  the  chamber  is  opened. 
Each  chamber  receives  a  charge  of  about  3  tons  of  coal.  The 
coke  discharged  seemed  well  worked  off;  and  the  heats  in  the 
were  good.  There  was  naturally,  with  this  isolated  trial 
setting,  no  special  provision  for  quenching  and  disposing  of  the 
large  quantity  of  coke  liberated  when  a  chamber  is  discharged. 

The  visitors,  on  leaving  the  works,  were  regaled  with  coffee  and 
other  light  refreshments  provided  by  the  Gas  Committee,  and  then 
returned  to  the  city  in  special  tram-cars. 

The  alternative  visit  on  this  afternoon  was  by  steamboat  to  the 
sewage-clarifying  and  treatment  works  of  Dresden,  in  the  suburb 
of  Kaditz.  The  sewage  from  the  greater  part  (the  Aldstadt,  or 
old  town)  of  Dresden,  which  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  River 
Elbe,  is  pumped  through  a  large  conduit  beneath  the  river  to  this 
works,  where  it  is  clarified  before  discharge  into  the  river. 

The  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the  Association  dined  in 
small  groups  at  the  Exhibition,  though  a  considerable  numbei 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  more  popular  of  the  restaurants  in  other 
parts  of  the  town. 

Papers  on  Water  Supply. 

The  second  sitting  for  technical  proceedings  began  at  nine 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  with  Herr  Prenger  again  pre¬ 
siding.  Six  communications  relating  to  water  supply  were  read 
and  discussed.  The  first  was  by  Herr  Herzberg,  of  Berlin,  on 
“  The  Work  of  the  Association  for  Water  Supply  and  Sewage 
Disposal.”  He  said  the  Association  had  been  primarily  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  the  establishment  in  Berlin  of  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
perimental  Institute  for  Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal;  and 
a  Committee  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Association  assisted  in  its 
management.  The  Association  was  supported  by  61  large  muni¬ 
cipalities,  of  which  the  chief  civic  functionaries  were  among  its 
members,  as  well  as  by  the  Association  of  German  Engineers 
and  the  German  Association  of  Gas  and  Water  Engineers.  The 
Association  had  between  the  years  1902-10  spent  about  £5300 
on  scientific  investigations.  After  reference  to  work  done  at  the 
Royal  Institute  and  the  published  reports  upon  it,  the  speaker 
said  that,  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  having  proved  too  small  for 
its  work,  the  Prussian  Government  had  this  year  set  aside  a  sum 
of  £30,000  for  the  erection  of  new  laboratories,  &c.,  for  it  at 
Daheim.  A  ministerial  recommendation  that  local  authorities 
should  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Institute  on  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  construction  and  operation  of  water-works  had, 
however,  met  with  the  opposition  of  the  Association  of  German 
Engineers,  the  members  of  which  believed  that  this  implied  com¬ 
petition  of  the  Institute  with  practising  civil  engineers.  The 
speaker,  however,  contended  that  the  recommendation  was  only 
intended  to  apply  to  any  small  local  authorities  who  had  not 
the  means  to  obtain  a  scheme  for  a  proper  water  supply  in  the 
regular  way. 

The  next  communication  was  a  very  lengthy  address  or  lecture 
delivered  with  great  fluency  by  Dr.  Gartner,  a  Professor  of  Jena, 
on  “The  Present  Position  of  the  Question  of  Water  Supply.” 
After  a  lively  discussion,  in  which  Sir  William  Lindley  joined, 
a  paper  was  read  by  Herr  F.  Scheelhaase,  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  on  “The  Production  of  Artificial  Underground  Water 
from  River  Water.”  This  paper  also  evoked  a  lively  discussion. 
The  next  paper  was  by  Herr  R.  Schroeder,  of  Hamburg,  on 
“  Modern  Pumping-Engines  for  Water-Works.”  It  was  to  have 
been  followed  by  communications  “  On  the  Sterilization  of  Drink¬ 
ing  Water  by  Ultra-Violet  Rays,”  by  Professor  J.  Courmont,  of 
Lyons  (of  which  a  translation  from  the  French  original  was  laid 
before  the  meeting),  and  “  On  the  Action  of  Ultra-Violet  Rays  on 
Bacteria,”  by  Professor  O.  Bujwid,  of  Cracow ;  but  the  reading  of 
these  was  postponed  to  the  following  morning. 

The  sitting  concluded  with  the  presentation  by  its  Chairman — 
Herr  Reese,  of  Dortmund — of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Association  on  “The  Working  of  Water-Works.”  This  report 
will  be  briefly  dealt  with  along  with  the  summaries  of  the  reports 
of  the  other  Technical  Committees  of  the  Association.  Abstracts 
of  the  communications  by  Dr.  Gartner,  Professor  Scheelhaase,  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  Courmont,  and  Professor  Bujwid,  all  of  which  excited 
exceptional  interest  at  the  meeting,  will  be  given  in  an  early  issue 
of  the  “Journal.” 

Excursions. 

In  the  afternoon,  two  alternative  visits  to  works  had  been 
arranged,  each  followed  by  a  steamboat  excursion  on  the  Elbe. 
One  party — and  that  the  larger — were  conveyed  up-stream,  in  two 
of  the  “  luxus  ”  steamers  of  the  Saxony-Bohemia  Steamboat  Com¬ 
pany,  as  far  as  Konigstein,  in  the  so-called  Saxon  Switzerland. 
The  steamers  stopped  en  route  for  those  who  had  previously  gone 
by  tramcar  to  the  water-works  of  the  Corporation  at  Hosterwitz, 
which  is  on  the  Elbe  a  short  distance  above  Dresden.  Owing  to 
the  late  conclusion  of  the  morning’s  proceedings,  however,  com¬ 
paratively  few  members  had  time  to  interpose  the  visit  to  the 
water-works.  Supper  and  refreshments  were  served  on  the 
steamers;  and  the  return  journey  from  Konigstein  was  made  with 


illumination  of  the  river  banks  at  intervals,  and  salutes  of  guns 
and  fireworks.  Dresden  was  reached  again  about  midnight.  The 
other  party  were  conveyed  in  a  similar  steamer  down-stream  to 
Meissen,  where  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works  are  situated.  Those 
who  left  the  morning’s  proceedings  in  time  paid  a  visit  to  the  iron¬ 
works  of  the  firm  of  Meurer,  at  Cossebaude,  which  was  reached 
by  special  train;  and  the  steamer  for  Meissen  was  joined  at 
Gohlis,  near  by.  The  party  returned  to  Dresden  from  Meissen 
by  special  train. 

Distant  Ignition  of  Street-Lamps. 

The  third,  and  last,  sitting  opened  on  Thursday  morning,  when 
the  papers  on  the  action  of  ultra-violet  rays  on  water  already 
mentioned  were  first  taken — Professor  Courmont  being  prevented 
by  illness  from  presenting  his  in  person.  Then  the  remaining 
papers  on  gas  were  dealt  with.  Two  of  them  related  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  lighting  of  street  gas-lamps.  The  first  of  these,  by  Herr 
Metzger,  of  Bromberg,  detailed  his  experiences  with  pressure-wave 
distance  lighters  at  the  Bromberg  Gas-Works,  which  supplies  a 
district  of  somewhat  unusually  wide  area  relatively  to  the  size  of 
the  town,  which  has  a  population  of  about  80,000.  He  had  used 
concurrently  both  the  “  Bamag  ”  and  “  Meteor  distance  lighting 
apparatus,  and  could  not  give  a  decided  preference  to  either.  The 
system  effected  very  considerable  economies,  and  on  the  whole 
had  given  satisfaction,  though  there  were  some  attendant  dis¬ 
advantages.  It  was  intended,  however,  to  extend  it  shortly  to 
the  whole  of  the  street-lamps  in  Bromberg,  to  the  number  of  about 
1500.  The  other  paper  on  the  same  subject  was  by  Herr  Kob- 
bert,  the  Manager  of  the  Konigsberg  Gas-Works.  He  had  used  the 
same  two  types  of  distant  lighting  apparatus  as  Herr  Metzger  , 
and  while  both  had  behaved  well,  the  “  Meteor  ”  possessed  certain 
advantages.  These  two  papers,  which  are  full  of  details  of  the 
installations  and  their  working  results,  will  be  given  in  abstract 
in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  “Journal.” 


The  Use  of  Tar  in  Diesel  Engines. 


The  next  communication  was  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  Allner,  of 
Dessau,  on  “  The  Use  of  Tar  for  Driving  Diesel  Engines.”  This 
referred  to  the  relative  advantages  in  German  conditions  of 
petroleum  or  shale  oil  and  tar  as  a  fuel  for  engines  of  the  Diesel 
type.  The  properties  of  coal  tar  derived  from  different  coals 
under  different  carbonizing  conditions  were  dealt  with  very  fully  ; 
and,  in  this  respect,  the  paper  will  prove  useful  also  to  those  who 
are  not  directly  concerned  with  tar  as  a  fuel  for  Diesel  engines. 
An  abstract  of  the  contents  of  this  valuable  paper  is  already  in 
preparation. 

Reports  of  the  Technical  Committees. 

Then  followed  the  presentation  of  the  reports  of  the  several 
Technical  Committees  of  the  Association  by  their  respective 
Chairmen — viz.,  on  the  “  Instructional  and  Experimental  Gas- 
Works,”  by  Dr.  Karl  Bunte,  of  Carlsruhe ;  “  Photometry,”  by  Dr. 
W.  Leybold,  of  Hamburg;  “Heating,”  by  Dr.  E.  Schilling,  of 
Munich  ;  “  Gas-Meters,”  by  Herr  C.  Kohn,  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine  ;  “Gasholder  Standardization,”  by  Herr  Niemann,  of 
Dessau;  “Electrolysis,”  by  Sir  William  Lindley,  of  Frankfort  - 
on-the-Maine  ;  “Technical  Instruction,”  by  Herr  W.  von  Oechel- 
haeuser,  of  Dessau  ;  “  Standard  Screw-Threads,”  by  Sir  William 
Lindley;  and  the  “Working  of  Gas-Works,  by  Herr  Prenger, 
of  Cologne.  Abstracts  of  these  reports  will  be  given  in  an  early 
issue. 

Report  and  Private  Business. 

The  report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  was  presented  by  the 
President.  A  summary  of  its  contents  is  given  on  another  page 
of  this  number.  The  accounts,  including  those  of  the  Schiele 
Foundation  and  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Association,  were 
next  dealt  with  ;  and  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
officers  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  retired  and  were  not  eligible 
for  re-election.  Herr  Prenger,  of  Cologne,  is  succeeded  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  by  Herr  F.  Kordt,  the  Manager  of  the 
Corporation  gas,  water,  and  electricity  works  at  Diisseldorf.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  next  year’s  general  meeting  at  Munich.  The 
members  of  the  various  Technical  Committees  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  also  appointed.  The  sitting  closed  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  Banquet. 

The  banquet  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  and  was  attended 
by  over  1200  members  and  guests,  who  were  seated  at  fourteen  long 
tables  and  a  high  table  in  the  large  banqueting  hall  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  The  time  fixed  was  the  comparatively  early  hour— to 
English  ideas — of  six  o’clock.  The  first  toast— that  ot  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Saxony  ’’jointly  was  given 
by  Herr  Prenger,  who  was  in  the  chair.  Herr  Kordt,  ot  Dussel- 
dorf,  the  President-Elect,  next  proposed  the  toast  of  the  “  ^ha¬ 
bitants  and  Authorities  of  Dresden,”  who  had  received  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  so  hospitably.  It  was  acknowledged  by  Councilloi  Di . 
Korner,  who,  in  turn,  proposed  success  to  the  “  German  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Gas  and  Water  Engineers.”  Herr  F.  Reese,  of  Dortmund, 
next  gave  the  toast  of  the  “  Local  Festivities  Committee,  which 
was  replied  to  by  Herr  Wahl,  of  Dresden,  who  then  proceeded  to 
give  the  toast  of  “  The  Ladies.”  These  toasts  were,  according  to 
German  custom,  interposed  while  the  banquet  was  being  ser\ ec . 
Owing  to  the  number  of  those  assembled,  and  the  large  size  ana 
apparently  bad  acoustic  properties  of  the  hall,  the  speeches  " .ere 
followed  by  very  few  of  those  present.  The  toasts  were  ne\  eit  le- 
less  received  with  the  customary  enthusiasm.  As  soon  as  the 
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banquet  was  finished  (about  ten  o’clock),  a  move  was  made  to  the 
adjacent  concert  hall,  which  had  been  prepared  as  a  ball  room, 
and  here  dancing  continued  until  long  alter  midnight. 

Concluding  Visits. 

Commonly,  the  Friday  of  the  week  of  the  annual  meeting  is 
devoted  to  one  whole-day  excursion  ;  but  last  Friday  members  had 
three  alternatives  offered  them.  \  he  first  was  a  visit  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition — for  anything  approaching  a  thorough  inspection  of  which 
there  had  been  no  time  on  the  previous  days.  1  lie  second  was  an 
excursion  to  Klingenberg-Colmnitz,  and  a  visit  to  the  valley  where 
new  water-works  for  Dresden  are  in  course  of  construction.  The 
third  was  a  visit  to  the  works  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Adolf 
Bleichert  and  Co.  at  Gohlis,  a  suburb  of  Leipzig.  In  this  visit, 
between  30  and  40  members  participated.  Some  particulars  of 
the  works,  where  800  men  are  now  employed,  will  be  given  subse¬ 
quently.  The  close  of  the  meeting,  owing  to  the  divergent  schemes 
for  the  last  day,  was  therefore  a  breaking-up  of  small  parties ;  and 
members  returned  home  at  various  times  and  from  different  points 
on  Friday  and  Saturday.  The  weather  was  fairly  good  for  most 
of  the  outdoor  functions  connected  with  the  meeting,  although 
on  the  Tuesday  morning  the  downpour  of  rain  was  so  heavy 
and  continuous  that  the  noise  made  by  it  seriously  interfered 
with  the  hearing  of  the  speeches,  and  the  roof  of  the  temporary 
lecture  hall  of  the  exhibition-type  proved  incapable  of  resisting 
penetration — even  immediately  above  the  Presidential  chair.  In 
other  respects,  however,  the  sittings  have  never  been  held  more 
comfortably. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  YEAR  1910-11. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  which  was  presented 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Dresden  last  week. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  year  was  the  visit  of  eighty 
members  of  the  Association  to  England  as  the  guests  of  the 
Institution  of  Gas  Engineers.  The  heartiest  thanks  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  accorded  to  the  Institution  for  the  memorable  hospi¬ 
tality  which  it  dispensed  on  that  occasion,  and  special  thanks  are 
given  to  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Helps,  last  and 
this  year’s  Presidents  of  the  Institution.  There  are  also  named, 
with  gratitude,  for  the  facilities  given  for  the  inspection  of  works 
and  their  cordial  reception,  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  and 
Mr.  Corbet  Woodall,  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  and 
Mr.  Charles  Carpenter,  the  Croydon  Gas  Company  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Helps,  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Corporations  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Herring,  and  the  Glasgow  Corporation  and  Mr.  Alexander  W’ilson. 
As  a  token  of  its  gratitude  and  a  memento  of  the  visit,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  presenting  to  the  Institution  an  artistically  executed 
Chairman’s  hammer  and  block. 

Another  international  function,  which  is  recorded  with  pleasure, 
was  a  visit  in  May  last  to  the  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  other  water¬ 
works  in  Germany  of  a  number  of  Russian  water  engineers.  In 
several  Commissions  also  the  Association  has  co-opcrated  with 
the  technical  men  of  other  countries.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
the  International  Standard  Screw-Threads  Commission  held  a 
session  in  Paris,  at  which  Sir  William  Lindley,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  and  a  number  of  other  technical  Institutions  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  with  the  approval  of  those  of  England,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Austria,  brought  forward  the  standard  Whit¬ 
worth  threads  which  he  had  carefully  prepared  as  suitable  to  dis¬ 
place  the  metric  screw-threads  which  are  still  adopted  in  America 
and  France.  Though  a  final  settlement  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
the  hope  is  expressed  that  a  way  has  been  found  by  which  the 
metric  threads,  which  are  useless  and  inconvenient  for  European 
conditions,  may  be  displaced  by  the  more  practical  and  more 
generally  acceptable  Whitworth  threads. 

The  International  Photometric  Committee  is  to  hold  a  session 
this  month  (July).  Germany,  as  already  reported,  is  content  for 
the  present  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  ratio  subsisting  between 
its  own  practical  unit  of  light — the  Hefner  — and  the  inter¬ 
national  candle  which  has  been  mainly  fixed  from  calcula¬ 
tions.  The  technical  Associations  represented  by  the  German 
members  of  the  International  Committee  have  obtained  the 
assent  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  a  petition  asking  that  the 
Imperial  Physical-Technical  Institute  (“  Reichsanstalt  ”)  shall 
set  about  the  production  of  a  unit  of  light  which  will  be  free 
from  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  objections.  Other  repre¬ 
sentations  made  by  the  Association  to  the  State  authorities  were 
not,  however,  equally  favourably  received.  Infractions  on  the  part 
of  the  police  authorities  of  Berlin  of  the  ordinance  made  in  N ovem- 
ber,  1907,  by  which  gas  and  electricity  were  placed  on  equal  terms 
in  regard  to  the  lighting  of  warehouses,  having  been  reported— in 
some  cases  the  removal  of  existing  gas  installations  had  been 
required — the  attention  of  the  Ministers  of  State  was  drawn  by 
petition  to  the  circumstance;  but  their  answer  was  to  the  effect 
that,  in  the  cases  cited,  the  police  authorities  were  at  liberty  to 
exercise  their  own  particular  judgment,  and  to  decide  accordingly. 
A  petition  to  the  President  of  Police  in  Berlin  was  thereupon 
presented  jointly  by  this  Association  and  the  Association  of 
German  Electricians,  in  regard  to  certain  prohibitions  which  he 
had  made  respecting  the  lighting  of  shop  show  windows  and  illu¬ 
minated  signs.  As  a  result,  the  prohibitions  were  either  with¬ 
drawn  or  suitably  modified.  A  petition  made  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  regard  to  a  projected  law 
respecting  the  transmission  of  high-tension  electric  currents,  has 


not  yet  been  answered.  The  proposals  for  a  new  law  regarding 
standardization  drew  attention  to  the  disproportionately  high  fees 
for  the  testing  and  stamping  of  gas-meters,  and  a  petition  to  the 
Bundesrat  (Lower  House)  has  been  drawn  up  asking  for  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  fees.  It  is  computed  from  the  accounts  of  the 
standards  office  that  the  cost  of  testing  and  stamping  would  be 
covered  by  a  fee  of  about  4d.  per  meter.  Sufficient  time  has  not 
yet  elapsed  for  this  petition  to  have  been  dealt  with. 

The  Association  has,  jointly  with  the  Industrial  L’nion  of 
German  Gas-Works  and  the  Organization  for  Promoting  the  Sale 
of  Gas,  raised  a  protest  against  an  instruction  of  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  to  the  effect  that  oven  coke  should  be 
used  for  the  central  heating  plants  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 
The  instruction  contains  a  very  unsatisfactory  statement  of  the 
value  of  gas  coke  as  compared  with  oven  coke,  and  it  is  eminently 
desirable  that  it  should  not  gain  publicity.  The  last  general 
meeting  of  the  Association  approved  of  two  comprehensive  state¬ 
ments  being  issued — one  relating  to  the  “  Standard  Conditions  for 
Return  Electric  Currents,”  which  was  prepared  by  the  Electrolysis 
Committee  in  co-operation  with  other  technical  bodies ;  and  the 
other  to  the  “  Rules  for  the  Installation  of  Gas”  in  relation  to  its 
sale  and  use.  A  number  of  prominent  members  of  the  Electroly¬ 
sis  Committee  have  since  then  issued  a  set  of  explanations  of  the 
Standard  Conditions  or  “  Rules  for  the  Protection  of  Gas  and 
Water  Pipes  from  the  injurious  action  of  the  current  of  continuous 
current  electric  tramways  in  which  the  rails  are  used  as  conduc¬ 
tors.”  The  rules  have  so  far  not  raised  any  opposition,  and  tests 
made  by  the  Electrolysis  Committee  on  installations  conforming 
with  them  have  fully  confirmed  their  appropriateness.  The  In¬ 
stallation  Rules  have  been  adopted  in  particular  towns,  and  a  re¬ 
print  of  them  has  had  a  sale  of  1700  copies.  The  Association  is 
at  the  present  time  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  “  Rules  for  the 
Installation  of  Water  Supplies  in  Houses.”  The  affiliated  Asso¬ 
ciations  are  being  consulted  in  regard  to  these  rules ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  may  be  ready  for  presentation  for  approval  at 
next  year’s  general  meeting.  The  Association  has  to  thank  Sir 
William  Lindley  for  his  activity  in  this  matter. 

The  Association  has  furnished  various  exhibits  in  the  scientific 
section  of  the  International  Hygiene  Exhibition  at  Dresden  this 
year.  Unfortunately,  a  comprehensive  representation  of  the  gas 
industry,  which  it  was  at  one  time  intended  that  the  Association 
should  make,  in  conjunction  with  the  Central  Organization  for 
Promoting  the  Sale  of  Gas,  was  not  ultimately  arranged.  The 
negotiations  with  the  Exhibition  authorities  were  conducted  by 
the  Central  Organization,  and  that  body  failed  to  come  to  agree¬ 
ment  with  them.  The  result  does  not  indicate  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  not  keenly  interested  in  the  fruition  of  the  scheme.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  manifold  applica¬ 
tions  of  gas  in  the  household  and  in  industry  will  be  arranged  for 
the  projected  exhibition  next  year  in  Berlin  relating  to  “  Woman 
at  Home  and  in  a  Vocation.”  The  Association  has  also  promised 
its  support  to  the  Book  Trades  Exhibition  at  Leipzig  in  1913.  By 
these  means,  it  hopes  to  supplement  the  good  work  which  the 
Central  Organization  has  accomplished  during  the  past  year 
(which  is  the  first  year  of  its  existence)  in  the  direction  of  demon-  . 
strafing  the  new  methods  in  which  gas  may  be  applied  with 
economy  and  convenience,  and  of  proving  that  it  is  by  no  means 
old-fashioned.  Much  may  be  done  in  the  same  direction  also 
through  the  Committee,  which  was  first  appointed  at  last  year’s 
general  meeting,  on  the  “  Working  of  Gas-Works.  One  of  the 
first  matters  for  this  Committee  is  to  demonstrate  from  statistics 
the  progress  made  by  the  whole  gas  industry  apart  from  that  of 
isolated  members  of  it.  The  Committee  have  also  to  provide  a 
uniform  scheme  of  book-keeping  for  gas-works,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  make  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  economical 
results  of  different  methods  of  working.  While  the  Committee  are 
only  on  the  threshold  of  this  work,  the  Instructional  Committee 
will  inform  this  year’s  meeting  that  their  purpose  has  now  been 
fulfilled.  It  has  organized  the  training  of  gas  engineers.  The  gas 
foremen’s  and  fitters’  schools  have  demonstrated,  in  the  last  few 
years,  that  their  work  is  being  conducted  on  successful  lines,  and 
will  now  go  on  automatically.  It  is  proposed  to  dissolve  this 
Committee,  to  which  the  Association  is  much  indebted  for  the 
work  accomplished. 

In  regard  to  other  Technical  Committees,  the  report  of  that 
on  the  Instructional  and  Experimental  Works  of  the  Association 
shows  that  the  work  is  developing  successfully.  The  Heating 
Committee  have  settled  a  number  of  important  matters — such  as 
the  standardization  of  gas  heating-stoves,  the  preparation  of  a 
memorial  on  the  use  of  gas  coke  for  central  heating  plants,  and 
the  rules  relating  to  the  installation  of  gas  supplies  in  houses, 
already  referred  to.  There  are  no  similar  matters  imminent ;  and 
this  Committee  therefore  proposes  that  it  should  be  dissolved  I 
until  such  time  as  important  questions  may  again  arise  with  which  1 
it  can  deal.  The  Gas-Meter  Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
engaged  in  work  which  will  occupy  them  well  for  a  further  term.  1 
They  are  dealing  with  the  testing  of  dry  meters,  the  standardiza-  I 
tion  of  meter  unions,  oil-gas  meters,  and  the  trustworthiness  of 
gas-meters  under  high  pressures.  A  new  matter  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committees  on  the  Working  of  Gas  and  Water 
Works  is  the  study  of  the  movement  of  mains  in  the  soil. 

The  thirty-first  volume  of  the  gas  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Association  relates  to  the  year  1909  (or  1909-10)  and  296  works  or 
undertakings,  as  against  287  in  the  preceding  volume.  A  general 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  gas  made  is  shown,  though  the  increase 
falls  somewhat  short  of  that  shown  the  preceding  year.  Of  the 
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works  appearing  in  the  two  consecutive  years’  reports,  125  show  an 
increase  not  exceeding  5  per  cent.,  65  between  5  and  10  per  cent., 
and  19  from  10  to  28  per  cent.  Forty-one  works  have  had  a 
decrease,  though  in  only  three  cases  does  it  exceed  5  per  cent. ; 
and  in  37  works  there  has  been  practically  no  change  in  the  make 
of  gas.  An  attempt,  foreshadowed  in  last  year’s  report,  to  prepare 
more  detailed  statistics,  for  publication  to  members  at  intervals  of 
five  years,  has  not  been  attended  with  success  in  the  first  instance, 
because  the  figures  supplied  from  different  works  clearly  rested  on 
different  bases,  and  it  would  have  been  misleading  to  have  taken 
them  for  comparative  purposes.  It  is  hoped  in  later  years,  when 
perhaps  methods  of  administration  and  of  book-keeping  have 
become  unified  for  gas  undertakings,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  pre¬ 
pare  detailed  statistics  for  comparison  of  the  working  of  German 
gas  undertakings.  ,  ,  , 

The  number  of  members  of  all  classes  has  increased  by  27 
during  the  year,  and  now  is  1134,  of  which  four  are  honorary 
members,  217  associates,  and  the  remainder  ordinary  members. 

Ten  members  were  lost  through  death  during  the  year. 

The  reports  sent  in  by  eight  affiliated  District  Associations 
are  next  quoted  in  full.  The  Mark  (Brandenburg)  Association  of 
Gas,  Water,  and  Electrical  Engineers  held  its  thirty-second  annual 
meeting  in  Berlin  in  April  last  under  the  chairmanship  of  Herr 
Pfudel.  The  meeting  extended  over  three  days,  and  several 
interesting  papers  were  read.  The  Mid-Rhenish  Gas  and  Water 
Engineers’  Association  held  its  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  at 
Gmiind  (in  Swabia)  in  September  last,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Herr  Frahm,  of  Baden-Baden.  The  membership  numbers  271. 
The  Association  of  Gas  and  Water  Engineers  of  Silesia  and 
Lausitz  held  its  forty-second  annual  meeting  at  Zabrze  in  August 
last,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Herr  Goerisch,  of  Schweidnitz. 
It  has  163  members.  The  Association  of  Gas,  Electrical,  and 
Water  Engineers  of  the  Rhine  District  and  Westphalia  held  two 
meetings — one  at  Treves  in  September,  and  one  in  January  last. 
The  Association  numbered  at  the  close  of  the  year  371  members 
of  all  classes.  The  Bavarian  Association  of  Gas  and  Water 
Engineers  held  its  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  at  Coburg  in  May, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Herr  Terhaerst,  the  Manager  of  the 
Nuremberg  Gas-Wbrks.  This  Association  has  a  membership  of 
17 1.  The  Baltic  Association  of  Gas  and  Water  Engineers  suffered 
the  loss  during  the  year  of  its  Chairman,  Herr  Gellendien,  of 
Elbing.  It  held  its  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  at  Konigsberg 
on  June  20,  1910.  It  comprises  163  members.  The  Association 
of  Gas  and  Water  Engineers  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia  held  its 
fifty-eighth  annual  general  meeting  during  May  last  at  Leipzig, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Herr  Martin,  Manager  of  the  Erfurt 
Gas-Works.  The  number  of  members  of  this  Association  is  now 
183.  The  Lower  Saxony  Association  of  Gas  and  Water  Engineers 
held  its  twelfth  annual  meeting  in  September  last  at  Flensburg ; 
Herr  Hase,  the  Manager  of  the  Lubeck  Gas-Works,  being  in  the 
chair.  This,  the  youngest  of  the  District  Associations,  has  a 
membership  of  161.  At  all  the  meetings  mentioned  numerous 
technical  papers  were  read  and  discussed,  and  usually  a  visit  to 
works  concluded  the  proceedings. 

The  report  of  the  parent  Association  next  gives  a  list  of  the 
contributors  to  its  special  fund  for  scientific  purposes,  and  states 
the  present  position  of  the  Schiele  foundation,  from  which  grants 
are  made  from  time  to  time  to  enable  selected  students  to  make 
tours  of  study.  The  Committee  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  funds  of  this  foundation  appeal  this  year  for  subscriptions 
to  supplement  them.  The  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Association 
received  contributions  to  the  amount  of  about  £300  in  the  course 
of  the  year  ;  and  distributed  to  32  cases  about  £488.  The  capital 
of  the  fund  is  invested  to  the  amount  of  about  £5350. 

The  President  and  three  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Association  retire  from  office,  and  are  not  eligible  for  re- 
election  this  year.  The  report  is  signed  by  Herr  H.  Prenger,  as 
President,  and  Herr  F.  Kordt,  of  Diisseldorf,  and  Herr  H.  Ries, 
of  Munich,  as  Vice-Presidents,  and  countersigned  by  Dr.  Karl 
Bunte,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association. 


Presentation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Price.— An  interesting  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  at  the  works  of  the  ^Hampton  Court  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  last  Tuesday,  when  a  presentation  was  made  to  Mr.  W.  E. 
Price,  the  Engineer  and  Manager,  and  Mrs.  Price,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  their  silver  wedding.  It  took  the  form  of  a  silver  salver 
suitably  engraved,  which  had  been  subscribed  for  by  the  whole 
of  the  staff  and  employees.  The  works  were  tastefully  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  the  officials  and 
men  were  present  to  congratulate  the  recipients.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Lamb,  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  who  presided,  said  that 
when  it  became  known  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  were  about  to 
complete  25  years  of  married  life,  a  few  of  the  staff  took  the  matter 
into  consideration,  and  he  was  proud  to  say  the  whole  of  them 
and  the  employees  signified  their  assent  to  become  associated  in 
the  movement.  Mr.  C.  Douglas,  the  foreman,  and  the  oldest 
employee  of  the  Company  (having  been  with  them  nearly  sixty 
years),  made  the  presentation ;  the  salver  being  accompanied  by 
an  album  containing  the  signatures  of  the  subscribers.  Mr.  Price 
expressed  his  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  who  had  so  thoughtfully  re¬ 
membered  the  occasion.  He  remarked  that  he  was  the  second 
generation  who  had  occupied  the  post  of  Engineer  and  Manager 
to  the  Company;  his  father,  who  was  still  in  good  health,  having 
filled  the  position  from  1851  to  1887.  Mrs.  Price  also  suitably 
responded. 


CARBURETTED  WATER  GAS  STATISTICS. 


M.  Ph.  Delahaye  has  long  been  interested  in  the  compilation  of 
statistics  relating  to  the  gas  industry,  and  in  particular  of  those 
concerning  the  production  of  carburetted  water  gas.  In  1905,  he 
presented  a  collection  of  such  figures  to  the  Societe  Technique  du 
Gaz  en  France;  and  they  were  referred  to  in  the  “  Journal”  at 
the  time  [Vol.  XC.,  p.  953]  •  To  this  year’s  m.eetmg  °f  ,the  Society 
he  communicated  another  valuable  compilation,  which  serves  as 
a  supplement  to  the  previous  one.  „  ,  , 

His  tables  are  made  up  from  official  sources,  both  from  England 
and  the  United  States;  and  they  have,  therefore,  already  been 
available  to,  and  noticed  by,  those  interested  in  the  subject.  In 
France  it  is  a  very  different  matter  ;  for  there,  carburetted  water 
gas  is  practically  prohibited  and  prohibitive;  and  discussions 
frequently  occur  among  medical  and  other  societies  as  to  the 
hygienic  and  other  aspects  of  such  gas.  The  clear  and  concise 
tabulated  facts  and  figures  given  by  M.  Delahaye  are,  therefore, 
of  great  use  and  value  to  those  having  to  combat  eironeous  and 
prejudiced  views.  His  recent  paper  covers  some  thirty  pages. 
We  give  here  but  the  briefest  outline  of  it —referring  readers 
to  the  paper  itself  for  the  full  figures  and  details. 

The  author  divides  his  matter  into  five  departments,  considering  : 

1.  The  units  of  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carburetted 
water  gas.  2.  The  increase  of  consumption  in  the  United  States 
and  England.  3.  The  effect  of  carburetted  water  gas  on  the  gas 
industry.  4.  Accidents  during  1906-10  in  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  due  to  coal  gas,  mixed  gas,  and  blue  gas.  5.  General 
observations  on  the  causes  of  amemia  of  town  dwellers. 

Under  the  first  heading,  figures  are  taken  from  the  paper  read 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Herring  before  the  International  Congress  held  at 
Glasgow  in  1901,  and  from  the  working  results  of  the  water-gas 
plant  at  the  Geneva  Gas-Works.  [M.  Des  Gouttes’  paper  dealing 
with  this  was  given  in  the  “  Journal  ”  for  June  20,  p.  927-l 

To  show  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  two  gases  in 
the  United  States,  the  following  (among  other)  figures  are  given 

IQO5.  1907. 

Cubic  Metres.  Per  Cent.  Cubic  Metres.  Per  Cent. 

Coal  gas  .  .  .  1,132,718,023  ..  34 '3  ••  1 ,534,951,175  ••  3&'7 

Water  gas  .  .  2,167,536,688  ..  65-6  ..  2,649,769,156  ..  63  3 

Total  .  .  3,300,254,711  ..  99'9  ••  4,t84,720,33i  ••  1000 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal  gas  is,  it  is  said,  largely 

due  to  the  utilization  of  gas  from  coke-ovens. 

A  great  number  of  figures  are  given  in  regard  to  the  gas  pro¬ 
duction  in  Great  Britain  from  1900  up  to  1909,  from  which  the 
following  results  may  be  quoted : — 

IQOO.  I9O9. 

Cubic  Feet.  Cubic  Feet.  Increase. 

Coal  gas  .  .  .  139,899,350,000  ..  169,922,206,000  ..  21  percent. 

Water  gas  .  .  .  12,108,451,000  ..  23,625,188,000  ..  95  ,,  << 

Upon  the  third  point — as  to  the  effect  of  carburetted  water  gas 
upon  gas  production  generally — the  author  observes  that  its 
development  in  England  during  the  last  ten  years,  togethei  with 
the  unanimity  regarding  it  among  European  gas  engineers,  is 
sufficient  proof  of  its  usefulness  and  advantages.  But  not  to  rely 
merely  upon  a  general  proposition,  he  takes  the  English  gas 
figures  of  1909,  and  by  calculation,  ascertains  the  effect  of  the 
23,625,188,000  cubic  feet  of  water  gas  produced  in  that  year.  His 
conclusions  are  that  the  use  of  carburetted  water  gas  resulted  : 
(1)  In  diminishing  by  12  per  cent,  the  amount  of  coal  to  be 
bought ;  and  (2)  in  reducing  by  14  per  cent,  the  quantity  of  coke 

to  be  sold.  ,  ,  ,  r  a  f 

Five  tables  taken  from  the  official  annual  reports  ot  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  U.S.A.,  are  given  in  the  paper,  recording  the  number  of 
accidents  due  to  gas  in  various  forms.  The  figures  cover  about 
two  millions  of  people  and  fifty-two  towns  during  four  consecutive 
years.  The  only  legitimate  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them, 
the  author  remarks,  is  that  the  exploitation  of  gas  is  accompanied 
by  neither  more  nor  fewer  accidents  than  any  other  kind  ol 
industrial  undertaking.  The  following  figures  may  be  excerpted 
for  the  year  1909  in  regard  to  mixed  gas 

Gas  sold  . . 238,827,820  cubic  metres 

Total  number  of  accidents  ...  39 

Accidents  per  100,000  inhabitants  .  2  38 

M  ,,  million  cubic  metres.  o‘i63 

The  corresponding  figures  for  carburetted  water  gas  are : 

Gas  sold . 19,008,080  cubic  metres 

Total  number  of  accidents  ...  1 

Accidents  per  100,000  inhabitants  .  o'6o 

„  ,,  million  cubic  metres.  0  05 

Lastly,  the  corresponding  figures  for  coal  gas  are  : 

Gas  sold  .  .  .  . . 12,611,480  cubic  metres 

Total  number  of  accidents  ...  3 

Accidents  per  100,000  inhabitants  .  r'78 

„  „  million  cubic  metres.  °'23 

Under  the  fifth,  and  last,  heading  the  author  quotes  from  a 
paper  by  M.  Albert  Levy  presented  to  the  Societe  des  Ingemeurs 
Civils  in  January,  1907,  to  show  the  variety  of  causes  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  pollution,  and  the  anamiic  condition  of  people  that  may 
be  consequent  upon  it.  Among  these  causes  are  processes  o 
combustion  and  human  respiration,  which  latter  may  itself  result 
in  producing  toxicity  of  the  air.  Academic  treatises  seize  on  the 
production  of  carbon  monoxide,  among  the  poisons  known  and 
unknown,  and  frequently  contain  arguments  of  a  fallacious  kind, 
attributing  to  one  source  what  may  be  really  due  to  many  others. 
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A  PROVINCIAL  GAS  ILLUMINATION  SCHEME. 

What  was  Done  at  Burton-on-Trent. 

In  connection  with  the  Coronation  festivities,  an  extensive 
scheme  of  gas  illumination  was  carried  out  at  the  Burton-on- 
Trent  Town  Hall,  particulars  of  which  (together  with  some  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  last  Tuesday  night)  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
K.  S.  Ramsden,  the  Assistant  Gas  Manager,  under  whose  super¬ 
vision  the  work  was  done.  The  excellent  effect  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations. 

The  building,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  about  240  feet  long,  70  feet 
wide,  and  45  feet  high  to  the  roof,  with  a  tower  some  85  feet  high  ; 
one  side,  one  end,  and  part  ot  the  other  end  being  seen  from  the 


roadway.  The  scheme  consisted  in  outlining  the  main  features 
of  the  building  with  ij-inch  wrought-iron  tubing,  fitted  with  star- 
jet  burners  at  4-inch  centres.  About  50  gross  of  10-hole  burners, 
and  about  6  gross  of  6-hole  burners,  were  used.  Arranged  in  the 
panels  of  the  outlining  were  about  a  score  of  pierced  copper  tube 
devices,  in  the  form  of  stars,  crowns,  mottoes,  and  heads  of  the 
King  and  Queen  ;  while  over  the  main  entrance  was  a  fine  coloured 
crystal  device  with  loyal  greetings,  surrounding  a  semi-circular 
piece  of  white  opal  glass,  on  which  were  painted  the  borough 
arms — the  whole  being  lit  up  from  the  back  by  naked  gas-jets. 
With  the  exception  of  two  brackets  for  carrying  this  crystal  de¬ 
vice,  neither  the  brickwork  nor  the  stonework  of  the  Town  Hall 
was  interfered  with.  On  a  part  of  the  building  rather  lower  than 
the  rest,  gaslit  fairy  lamps  (red,  white,  and  blue)  were  employed  ; 
and  on  the  gable  end,  among  other  devices,  were  the  letters 
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“  G.R.”  formed  by  the  Hersey  or  Hella  “  Bushlight  ”  indestructible 
mantles,  mounted  on  a  frame  of  wrought-iron  piping. 

A  9-inch  gas-main  passes  the  Town  Hall ;  and  from  this  the 
following  services  were  taken  to  supply  the  outlining  and  devices : 
An  8-inch  service,  with  fourteen  2-inch  and  one  iTinch  branches. 
A  6-inch  service,  with  three  2-inch  and  twelve  i^-inch  branches. 
A  6-inch  service,  with  one  2^-inch,  three  2-inch,  and  four  ij-inch 
branches.  A  3-inch  service,  with  2-inch  and  i^-inch  branches. 
Each  branch  had  a  full-way  tap  on  it.  Even  with  services  of  this 
capacity,  the  pressure  was  reduced  from  30-ioths  to  about  7-ioths 
when  all  the  lights  were  on.  Mr.  Ramsden  estimates  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  gas  at  about  60,000  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

On  Coronation  day  itself,  less  gas  was  sent  out  than  on  the 
Thursday  of  the  preceding  week ;  while  the  Friday’s  consumption 


ICIRAL  BUILDINGS  AT  BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 

showed  an  increase,  owing  to  the  illuminations  being  on  for  a 
longer  time,  and  to  gas  being  used  for  business  purposes  at  the 
same  time. 

After  experiencing  a  strong  wind  on  the  Thursday  night,  and 
drenching  rain  on  the  Saturday  night,  Mr.  Ramsden  says  it  seems 
that  the  ten-hole  star-jet  burners  keep  alight  in  the  wind  much 
better  than  devices  of  pierced  copper  tube.  Brass  burners  ap¬ 
pear  to  light  up  better  in  the  wet  than  steatite  ones,  besides  being 
cheaper  and  giving  just  as  pretty  an  effect.  The  crystal  device 
over  the  main  entrance  was  bought  in  1897,  a°d  has  been  altered 
and  brought  up  to  date  for  each  festive  occasion  since.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  star-jet  outlining  has  been  used  in  conjunction 
with  it ;  and  the  latter  certainly  makes  it  look  paler  by  comparison 
than  it  used  to  seem  when  it  shone  alone  in  its  glory. 


THE  FOSTER  DIAPHRAGM  GAS=G0VERN0R. 

For  the  purpose  of  automatically  regulating  the  supply  so  that 
only  gas  at  correct  pressure  is  delivered,  the  Foster  diaphragm 
type  gas-governor  has  been  introduced  by  the  Foster  Engineering 
Company,  Limited,  of  Morden  Road,  Wimbledon.  The  simple 
design  is  the  result  of  much  careful  experiment,  and  has  proved  to 
be  efficient  and  reliable.  Its  small  size  permits  of  the  governor 
being  fixed  in  the  most  confined  spaces ;  but  accurate  working 
demands  that  it  be  in  an  upright  position. 

In  pointing  out  that  the  governor  was  designed  to  regulate  within 
close  limits  under  a  wide  variation  in  pressure  and  a  constantly  j 
changing  consumption,  the  makers  say  that  these  limits  are  excep¬ 
tional  they  think  will  be  agreed  when  it  is  stated  that  the  inlet  pres¬ 
sure  varied  from  4  inches  to  90  inches  of  water — the  consumption 
ranging  from  that  of  a  small  burner  to  full  output  at  low  pressure. 
To  secure  accurate  regulation,  they  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
balanced  valves  controlled  by  leather  diaphragms.  The  balanced 
diaphragm  type,  it  is  claimed,  proves  invaluable  where  extra  j 


high  pressure  is  in  vogue.  It  maintains  a  very  level  pressure 
to  the  service,  even  though  the  primary  pressure  heavily 
fluctuates.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  equally  ser¬ 
viceable  at  all  pressures,  so  that  it  can  be  used  with  existing 

low  -  pressure  systems 
contemplating  in¬ 
creases,  as  no  altera¬ 
tion  whatever  is  re¬ 
quired  to  the  governor 
should  any  change  be 
made  in  the  pressure. 
The  governor  is  being 
used  in  connection  with 
the  high-pressure  sys¬ 
tem  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Festival  of  Em¬ 
pire,  where  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  it  is  giving 

The  Foster  Diaphragm  Gas-Governor.  every  satisfaction. 
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THE  INVENTION,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  DESSAU  VERTICAL  RETORT. 


[Communicated.] 

IV. 


The  first,  second,  and  third  articles  of  this  series  [see  Vol.  CXI  1 1., 
pp.  150,  292,  519]  brought  the  story  of  the  invention,  development, 
and  progress  of  the  Dessau  vertical  retort  system  up  to  the  spring 
of  1908.  The  broad  conclusion  reached  at  the  close  of  the  third 
article  was  that  extended  trials  on  a  working  scale  of  4  and  5  metre 
vertical  retorts  showed  an  average  make  of  about  13,34°  cublc 
feet  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal,  which  gas  had  a  gross  calorific  power 
averaging  557  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot. 

The  pronounced  success  of  the  Dessau  vertical  retort  system, 
which  had  been  achieved  before  the  close  of  the  year  1907,  resulted 
in  numerous  attempts  being  made  to  devise  systems  which  sh°ul° 
compete  with  it  in  regard  to  the  results  obtainable.  Some  ot  these 
systems  were  unblushing  imitations,  and  the  more  vigorous  of  them 
were  suppressed  by  actions  for  infringement  being  instituted  by 
the  Dessau  Vertical  Gas- Retort  Company  in  the  Patent  Courts 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  The  grounds  on  which  the  decisions  ot 
the  Courts  were  based  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  article. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  vertical  retort  plants  which  differed  in 
no  essential  respect  from  that  invented  by  Dr.  Bueb,  there  were 
coming  into  being  a  class  of  vertical  retorts  worked  on  a  somewhat 
different  system,  though  for  the  most  part  embodying  some  of Ahe 
features  which  were  inherent  to  the  Dessau  vertical  retort.  These 
systems  differed  from  the  Dessau  in  that  the  vertical  retorts  were 
not  charged  and  discharged  intermittently,  but  coal  was  passed 
into,  and  coke  withdrawn  from,  them  more  or  less  continuously. 

Continuous  Vertical  Retorts. 

The  problem  of  the  continuous  carbonization  of  coal  has  always 
been  an  attractive  one  to  inventors  ;  but  the  difficulties  of  obtain¬ 
ing  sound  joints  between  the  carbonizer  and  the  feeding  and  dis¬ 
charging  devices,  and  of  obtaining  coke  of  good  quality,  proved 
insurmountable  to  all  the  earlier  inventors,  and  have  only  lately 
been  in  some  measure  met.  A  truly  continuous  system  of  carboni¬ 
zation,  in  which  the  material  undergoing  carbonization  is  always 
moving  forwards,  however  slowly,  is  almost  certainly  doomed  to 
lead  to  the  production  of  a  small  and  friable  coke,  especially  when 
the  cross  section  of  the  vessel  through  which  the  material  is 
passing  increases  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  end.  Real 
consolidation  of  the  coking  material  is  then  out  of  the  question. 
A  bond  between  the  particles  is  no  sooner  made  than  it  is  broken 
by  the  movement  of  the  material.  The  trouble  arising  from  this 
cause  has  been  lessened  by  the  adoption  of  a  semi-continuous 
method  of  working,  by  which  the  coking  material  is  allowed  to 
rest  for  a  short  time  undisturbed,  so  that  it  may  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  become  consolidated  before  it  is  pushed  forward  and  rubbed 
against  adjacent  portions  of  itself  and  the  sides  of  the  retort.  Dis¬ 
integration  of  the  coke  is  thereby  reduced  ;  but  the  firmness  of  the 
coke  made  by  the  intermittent  system  followed  in  ordinary  gas- 
retorts,  in  coke-ovens,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Dessau  vertical 
retort,  cannot  possibly  be  secured  by  any  system  of  continuous  or 
semi-continuous  carbonization.  The  coke  produced  in  continuous 
carbonizers  may,  with  certain  grades  of  coal,  approach  more  nearly 
in  quality  than  with  others  to  that  produced  in  retorts  and  ovens 
charged  intermittently ;  but  it  can  never  be  quite  so  good. 

The  coke,  moreover,  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  continuous  or 
semi-continuous  systems,  is  further  deteriorated  by  the  excessive 
quantity  of  water  which  it  acquires  from  the  water-seal  with  which 
the  lower  mouthpiece  or  coke  receiver  is  provided.  The  coke  thus 
produced  commonly  contains  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
as  independent  published  analyses  testify.  This  being  so,  it  is  im¬ 
material  to  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  coke  to  discuss 
whether  more  or  less  water  is  used  in  quenching  it.  Even  when 
quenching  is  nominally  dispensed  with  altogether,  coke  containing 
upwards  of  12  per  cent,  of  water  results  ■ — proof  positive  that 
its  character  is  such  that  it  is  greedy  of  water,  and  will  obtain  it 
even  when  a  free  supply  is  withheld.  Coke  with  such  phenomenal 


*  Compare  Table  IV.,  column  7. 


absorptive  power  for  water  is  obviously  not  of  the  firm,  non-friable, 
impervious  description  which  is  desirable.  What  proportion  ot 
water  would  it  contain  if  it  were  quenched  in  the  ordinary  way, 
or  stored  in  the  open  in  wet  weather  ?  ,  , 

Passing  on  to  the  relative  merits  as  gas-making  plant  ot  the 
continuous  or  semi-continuous  systems  and  of  the  intermittent  or 
Dessau  system  of  vertical  retorts,  it  may  be  useful  to  quote  pub¬ 
lished  figures  for  a  representative  type  of  the  former,  and  compare 
them  with  those  already  substantiated  for  Dessau  vertical  retorts. 
The  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  corrected  make  ol _gas 
per  ton  of  coal  and  of  the  gross  calorific  power  of  the  gas. 
figures  given  in  Table  IV.  refer  to  trials  of  different  descriptions 
of  coal  in  the  installation  of  Glover- West  vertical  retorts  {con¬ 
tinuous  or  semi-continuous)  at  the  St.  Helens  Gas-Works.  I  hey 
are  in  all  cases  vouched  for  by  Dr.  Harold  G.  Colman  ;  and  the 
references  to  the  pages  of  the  “  Journal  ”  from  which  they  are 

quoted  are  given.  .  . 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  special  trials  of  coals  containing,  on 
an  average,  the  low  proportion  of  4-93  per  cent,  of  ash,  the  make 
of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  was  12,283  cubic  feet,  as  compared  with 
the  13,341  cubic  feet  per  ton  achieved  in  installations  of  Dessau 
vertical  retorts.  Those  who  dislike  the  conclusion  to  which  this 
comparison  obviously  leads  may  perhaps  allege  that  it  is  unfair 
because  the  Dessau  retorts  have  been  worked  with  steaming,  and 
the  volume  of  gas  made  includes  not  merely  the  coal  gas  resulting 
from  the  carbonization  of  the  coal,  but  also  a  proportion  of  water 
gas  produced  from  the  steam.  The  objection  would  be  material 
were  the  quality  of  the  gas  made  on  the  Dessau^  system  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  Glover- West  retort  gas.  The  gas  made 
in  the  Dessau  retorts  had  a  gross  calorific  power  averaging 
337  B.Th.U.,  or  140-4  calories,  per  cubic  foot ;  whereas  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figure  for  the  gas  made  in  the  Glover- West  retorts  was 
581  B.Th.U.,  or  146-4  calories,  per  cubic  foot.  The  Dessau  retort 
system  therefore  affords  1058  cubic  feet  more  gas  per  ton,  while 
its  calorific  power,  though  lower  by  6  calories  per  cubic  foot,  .ls 
appreciably  higher  than  the  mean  for  the  gas  now  supplied  in 
London.  [The  gross  calorific  power  of  the  gas  supplied  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  by  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  averaged 
137*8  calories;  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  145  3 
calories ;  and  by  the  Commercial  Gas  Company,  139  calories.  But 
the  quantity  supplied  by  the  first-named  Company  greatly  exceeds 
that  supplied  by  the  others.]  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  tor  the 
requirements  of  London — which,  in  the  matter  of  the  quality  ot 
gas,  will  be  those  of  the  rest  of  England  a  year  or  two  latei— the 
Dessau  system  of  retorts  furnishes  gas  of  the  desired  quality, 
with  a  make  of  1058  cubic  feet  per  ton  in  advance  of  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  one  of  the  best  of  the  rival  contemporary  systems  ot 
vertical  retorts. 

The  Sunderland  Installation. 

If  the  gas  manager  is  perchance  still  bound,  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  gas  supplied,  by  statutory  provisions  which  have  not 
as  yet  been  amended  to  bring  them  into  accord  with  modern 
practice,  he  can  fulfil  his  obligations  by  carbonizing  in  Dessau 
vertical  retorts  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  by  other  systems  ot 
carbonization.  The  guarantees  given  by  the  Dessau  V  ertical 
Gas- Retort  Syndicate  in  regard  to  the  installation  of  sixty  4- metre 
vertical  retorts  at  the  Ayres  Quay  works  at  Sunderland  were  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  a  trial  run  of  the  bench  which  was  supervised  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dru  Drury,  the  Engineer  of  the  Sunderland  Gas  Company. 
The  run  was  made  on  Jan.  6  to  8,  1910,  and,  without  steaming,  a 
make  of  12,028  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  of  (Holmside)  Durham 
coal  was  obtained.  The  gas  had  a  gross  calorific  power  ot  635-4 
B.Th.U.,  or  160  calories,  per  cubic  foot.  The  make  per  ton  is  255 
cubic  feet  less  than  the  mean  make  in  the  trials  of  Glover-West 
retorts  quoted  in  Table  IV.;  but  the  calorific  power  is  54-5 
B.Th.U.,  or  13-6  calories,  higher. 

The  working  results  obtained  with  the  Sunderland  installation 


*  Vide  “Journal,”  for  May  23,  p.  5 ri. 


Table  IV. — Gas-Making  Trials  in  Glover-West  Vertical  Retorts. 


Duration  of 

Description  of 

Percentage  in  Coal  of 

Moisture 

Cubic  Feet  of 

Gross  Calorific 
Power  of  Gas, 

Date. 

1909. 

in  Coke. 

Gas  per  Ton 

B.Th.U.  per 
Cubic  Foot. 

“Journal.” 

Days. 

Coal. 

Moisture. 

Ash. 

Per  Cent. 

of  Coal. 

May  20  to  24 . 

— 

Vol.  CVI.,  p.  636 

4 

J  Washed 

1  Orrell  Nuts 

3  95 

6-94 

4-0 

11,448 

sss-s 

July . 

,,  evil.,  p.  166 

(?)  3 

J  Durham 
(  (Thornley) 

/  Yorkshire 

_ 

1 08 

3-24 

9'5 

13,102 

12,435 

573' 6 

584'9 

September . 

,,  CVIII.,  p.  42 

(?)  3 

■!  Silkstone 
(  (Barrow) 

1-64 

5 '95 

12-5 

»  . 

(?)  3j 

|  Wigan  ) 

t  (Arley  Mine)  ) 

1 '39 

3-58 

12-05 

12,145 

576'2 

2015 

4 '93 

9’5 

12,282 

580-9 
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since  it  was  handed  over  by  the  Vertical  Gas-Retort  Syndicate  in 
January  last  year  were  given  by  Mr.  Drury  in  the  paper  he  lead 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  in 
Glasgow;  and  they  speak  for  themselves.  These  results  must 
not,  however,  be  regarded  as  representing  the  utmost  of  which  the 
Dessau  system  of  vertical  retorts  is  capable ;  for  a  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  design  of  the  Dessau  setting  was  being  perfected 
in  Berlin  while  the  Sunderland  installation  was  being  erected  and 
brought  into  use.  This  improvement,  which  gives  even  better 
carbonizing  results  than  those  previously  obtained  from  Dessau 
settings,  was  the  outcome  of  numerous  trials  extending  over  some 
years  at  the  Dessau  and  Mariendorf  gas-works ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  achieved  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  gas 
engineers  who  may  have  been  fascinated  by  the  specious  stories 
circulated  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  advantages  of  carbonizing 
in  larger  and  larger  units.  That  real  advance  does  not  lie  in  this 
direction  will  be  realized  from  a  study  of  the  considerations  the 
outcome  of  which  was  the  1910  model  of  Dessau  retorts. 

Large  v.  Small  Carbonizing  Units. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  various  papers  on  vertical 
retorts  and  large  carbonizing  ovens  presented  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  German  Association  of  Gas  and  V  ater  Engineers  in 
June,  1908,  Dr.  Bueb,  the  inventor  of  the  Dessau  system  of  vertical 
retorts,  expressed  himself  ( inter  alia)  as  follows: — 

Practical  experience  with  the  vertical  retort  had  taught  that  it  was 
a  great  mistake  suddenly  to  enlarge  its  capacity.  All  sorts  of  unfore¬ 
seen  evils  ensued,  which  could  only  be  overcomewith  difficulty  or  with 
the  sacrifice  of  other  advantages.  Since  the  present  pattern  of  vertical 
retort  had  been  brought  out,  further  trials  had  been  made  both  by  the 
German  Continental  Gas  Company  and  by  the  Imperial  Continental 
Gas  Association,  under  Mr.  Korting’s  guidance.  The  object  of  these 
trials  was  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  retorts.  They  were  not  yet 
completed,  and  it  would  only  be  possible  to  give  a  trustworthy  report 
on  them  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  could,  however,  be  stated  now 
that  no  economically  improved  result  was  attained  by  increasing  the 
size  of  the  charge.  The  trials  which  were  being  carried  out  at  Marien¬ 
dorf  and  Dessau  with  two  different  sizes  of  retorts  proved  that  as  the 
capacity  of  the  retort  was  enlarged,  the  fuel  consumed  in  heating  it 
showed  a  relative  increase.  The  speaker  would  therefore  warn  his 
hearers  not  to  pin  great  faith  on  the  enlargement  of  the  carbonizing 
chambers.  The  figures  now  published  for  the  working  on  a  large  scale 
at  Zurich  and  Mariendorf  might,  in  the  speaker’s  view,  be  taken  as  the 
practical  limit  of  what  was  attainable.  If  the  retorts  were  enlarged, 
the  figures  would  not  be  improved,  but  probably  deteriorated.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  three  years  ago  no  gas  engineer  considered 
that  such  figures  could  be  obtained  on  a  large  scale  of  working.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Bueb  that  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  vertical  retorts  had  already  been  tried  three  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  Dessau  setting,  and  had  been  found  to 
constitute  a  serious  disadvantage.  Hence,  as  a  result  of  experi¬ 
ence  gained  thus  early,  the  Dessau  Vertical  Retort  Company  had 
abandoned  the  idea  of  enlarging  vertical  retorts — an  idea  with 
which  less  experienced  designers  of  vertical  retort-settings  are  still 
toying.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  close  of  the  year  1909 
that  it  was  announced  that  the  Dessau  Company  had  taken  a 
very  definite  step  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  had  made  extended 
trials  of  a  setting  of  small  retorts  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
5-metre  Dessau  vertical  retorts  had  hitherto  generally  been 
arranged  twelve  in  a  setting — i.e.,  one  row  of  six  retorts  at  the 
back  of  another  row  of  six.  The  new  retorts  were  made  of 
rather  smaller  cross  section  by  curtailing  the  longer  axis  so  that 
three  could  be  placed  in  a  row  from  front  to  back  of  the  setting, 
and  six  were  arranged  in  each  row.  By  this  means,  eighteen 
retorts  were  disposed  in  a  setting  which  covered  the  same  ground 
space  as  the  former  setting  of  twelve ;  and  though  the  charge  per 
retort  was  smaller,  the  amount  of  coal  carbonized  per  setting  was 
considerably  increased.  Thus  one  of  the  new  settings  of  eighteen 
vertical  retorts  carbonized  391  cwt.  of  coal  per  24  hours,  against 
275  cwt.  for  the  former  setting  of  twelve,  though  the  charge  per 
retort  was  reduced  from  about  1280  to  1065  lbs.  The  three  retorts 
in  a  row  from  back  to  front  in  the  new  setting  have  their  doors 
mounted  on  a  common  axle  shaft,  so  that  they  are  discharged 
and  recharged  as  a  single  unit,  with  the  result  that  a  great  saving 
in  labour  is  effected. 

In  respect  of  labour  and  manipulation,  the  new  Dessau  setting 
may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  units  each  taking  a  charge  of 
28I  cwt.  of  coal ;  though  in  regard  to  heating  and  rapidity  of 
carbonization  it  comprises  units  each  containing  only  9^  cwt.  of 
coal.  This  happy  combination  of  the  advantages  in  respect  of 
labour-saving  possessed  by  large  retorts  and  chambers  with  the 
superior  carbonizing  qualities  of  small  retorts,  appears  to  be 
shared  by  no  other  type  of  setting ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  advances  made  in  recent  years  in  the  design 
of  carbonizing  plant.  It  was  at  the  Mariendorf  works  (in  Berlin)  of 
the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Association  that  this  advance  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Korting,  who  described 
the  new  setting  early  in  1910.J  He  quoted  at  the  same  time  the 
results  of  an  efficiency  trial  of  it,  conducted  two  months  earlier 
by  Dr.  K.  Bunte  and  Mr.  Sentke  on  behalf  of  the  German  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Experimental  and  Instructional  Gas-Works.]:  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  this  efficiency  trial  may  appropriately  be  set  side 
by  side  with  the  mean  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Colman  in  the  four 


*  See  “  Journal,"  Vol.  CIII.,  p.  777.  f  Ibid.  Vol.  CIX.,  p.  96. 

{  Ibid.,  Vol.  CIX.,  p.  27. 


trials  of  the  Glover-West  continuous  vertical  retort  installation  at 
St.  Helens  already  referred  to.  The  comparative  figures  are  set 
out  in  Table  V. 


Table  V. — Comparative  Results  oj  Trial  Rims  of  Dessau  and 
Glover-  West  Settings. 


Dessau. 

Glover-West. 

Number  of  retorts  in  setting  .... 

18 

8 

Length  of  retorts . feet 

16-4 

.  .  20 

Descriptions  of  coal  carbonized  . 

Silesian 

. .  See  Table  IV 

Mean  percentage  of  ash  in  coal  carbon- 
ized  . 

4 '28 

4'93 

Mean  percentage  of  moisture  in  coal  car- 
bonized . 

2‘9I 

2*01 

Weight  of  coal  carbonized  per  retort  per 
24  hours . cwt. 

2I4 

461* 

Weight  of  coal  carbonized  per  setting  per 
24  hours . cwt. 

39i 

373U 

Make  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized 

cubic  feet 

13,43° 

. .  12,282 

Make  of  gas  per  setting  per  24  hours 

cubic  feet 

262,898 

..  213,800* 

Gross  calorific  power  of  gas  made 

B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot 

542 '6 

580-9 

Dry  coke  used  as  fuel  in  heating  the 
setting — 

Per  cent,  by  weight  of  coal  carbonized 

1 1 ' 8 

12-49 

Pounds  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made 

20 ’02 

.  .  21*00 

Mean  percentage  of  ash  in  coke  used  as 
fuel . 

I2'4 

7-64 

Dry  coke,  minus  ash,  used  as  fuel  in 
heating  the  setting — 

Per  cent,  by  weight  of  coal  carbonized 

i°’34 

11 '54 

Pounds  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made 

I7'54 

I9-39 

*  These  figures  for  the  Glover-West  setting  refer  only  to  the  trial  made 
with  washed  Orrell  nuts.  The  time  taken  was  not  stated  n  Dr.  Colman's 
reports  on  the  other  trials. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  from  coal  containing  about 
the  same  proportions  of  ash  and  moisture  the  new  Dessau  setting 
produces  1150  cubic  feet  more  gas  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  than 
the  Glover- West  setting,  and  that  the  only  offset  which  the  latter 
presents  is  that  the  gas  made  by  it  averages  38-3  B.Th.U..  or 
g-6  calories,  more  in  calorific  power.  The  gas  produced  in  the 
Dessau  setting  has,  however,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  same 
calorific  power  as  the  gas  supplied  Jan. -March  in  London  by  the 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  (vide  supra).  Apart  from  this  lower 
calorific  power  of  the  gas  made,  all  is  in  favour  of  the  Dessau 
setting.  This  setting  does  more  work  in  24  hours,  and  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  fuel  is  appreciably  lower.  The  comparison  supplies 
ample  evidence  in  support  of  Dr.  Bueb's  statement,  made  three 
years  ago  and  quoted  above,  to  the  effect  that  increase  in  the  size 
of  vertical  retorts  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  eighteen 
retorts  in  the  Dessau  setting,  which  covers  about  the  same  ground 
space  as  the  Glover-West  setting,  clearly  produce  more  gas  in 
24  hours  than  the  eight  retorts  of  the  latter,  and  afford  a  consider¬ 
ably  greater  make  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized ;  while  the  fuel  con¬ 
sumed  in  heating  the  setting  is  appreciably  lower. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


DESSAU  RETORTS  v.  “FULL”  HORIZONTALS. 


By  A  Carbonizing  Engineer. 

In  considering  the  claims  of  vertical  retorts,  it  is  surely  a  mistake 
to  compare  the  results  obtained  from  this  modern  system  of  car¬ 
bonization  with  those  obtained  from  small  charges  of  coal  in  hori¬ 
zontal  retorts.  Those  engineers  who  have  altered  their  method 
of  working  from  six-hour  charges  to  those  of  twelve  hour,  well 
know  that  the  change  has  made  an  astonishing  difference  in  their 
results  both  in  the  make  of  gas  per  ton,  the  B.Th.U.  obtained  per 
ton,  the  quality  of  the  coke,  the  yield  of  ammonia,  and  the  quality 
(and  sometimes  the  quantity)  of  the  tar  produced.  To  these  im¬ 
provements  must  also  be  added  a  notable  saving  in  labour. 

Present  users  of  horizontal  retorts  worked  with  small  charges 
must  first  carefully  consider  to  what  extent  they  could  improve 
their  results  by  extending  the  duration  of  the  charge,  before 
jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  vertical  retorts  would  effect  an 
improvement  unobtainable  by  horizontal  retorts.  This  was  the 
impression  received  by  the  writer  on  reading  Mr.  Dru  Drury’s 
admirable  Gas  Institution  paper  on  the  Dessau  vertical  retorts  at 
Sunderland.  No  fault  could  be  found  with  the  paper  itself,  which 
was  indeed  a  model  of  what  a  technical  paper  should  be ;  but  it 
is  noticeable  throughout  that  the  results  from  the  verticals  are 
all  being  compared  with  those  from  small  charges  in  horizontal 
retorts.  Mr.  Drury  shows  how  great  is  the  improvement  com¬ 
paring  one  system  with  the  other ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  full  charges 
in  horizontal  retorts  would  in  most  respects  show  an  equally  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  over  those  obtained  with  small  charges. 

The  personal  factor,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Any  engineer 
adopting  vertical  retorts  and  who  thereby  does,  to  some  extent, 
stake  his  reputation  on  a  choice  of  a  new  process — and  as  such 
vertical  retorts  must  still  be  considered — naturally  gives  his  un¬ 
divided  attention  to  the  working  of  the  installation.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  the  new  system  receives  far  more  close  and  careful 
supervision  than  the  old  horizontal  retorts  had  ever  received. 
This  sort  of  thing  greatly  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  particular 
plant  or  process.  It  is  also  fairly  certain  that  those  engineers  who 
have  during  the  past  year  or  so  changed  their  system  of  small 
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charges  to  those  of  long  duration  have,  as  a  consequence,  paid 
more  attention  to  the  retort-house,  with  the  result  that  some  of 
the  improvement  effected  is  due  to  extraneous  causes. 

To  deal  in  some  detail  with  the  working  results  obtained  from 
vertical  retorts  at  the  Ayres  Quay  works  at  Sunderland,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  obtained  from  horizontal  retorts  at  the  same 
Company’s  Hendon  works,  as  published  by  Mr.  Drury,  it  must 
be  at  once  acknowledged  that  very  considerable  improvement  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  verticals.  The  make  of  gas  per  ton 
with  the  verticals  is  12,647  of  i5'52-candle  power  (No.  2  “  Metro¬ 
politan  ”  burner)  and  590  (gross)  B.Th.U.  calorific  power,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  10,638  cubic  feet  of  i8-22-candle  power  and  61 1  (gross) 
B.Th.U.  with  the  horizontals.  This  shows  a  large  increase  in  the 
make  •  but  there  is  a  considerable  drop  in  the  candle  power,  which 
must  ’still  be  considered  in  these  days  of  illuminating  power 
standards,  though  the  calorific  power  shows  but  a  small  reduction. 
Had  the  same  coal  been  carbonized  in  full  horizontal  retorts  to 
give  i5'5-candle  power  gas,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
result  would  have  been  only  a  little  short  of  that  yielded  by  the 
verticals.  But  it  is  fairly  evident  that  the  Dessau  vertical  retort 
yields  a  good  quality  of  heating  gas,  and  better  than  any  hori¬ 
zontal  retort.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  good  many  works  fully- 
charged  horizontal  retorts  are  giving  yields  of  12,500  cubic  feet  per 
ton  of  15^-candle  power  gas  (No.  2  “  Metropolitan  ”  burner)  from 
second-class  Durham  coal,  of  a  quality  no  better  than  that  used 
at  Sunderland ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  Dessau  verticals,  about  1000  cubic  feet  is  due  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  steam,  which  in  itself  must  obviously  increase  the  charges 
for  fuel  in  the  settings  and  in  the  boilers. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  convenient,  and  probably  economical,  to 
make  a  little  water  gas  in  this  way;  but  it  is  not  made  for  nothing. 
Again,  of  the  extra  make  of  2000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  from 
the  verticals,  368  cubic  feet  is  due  to  air  admitted  for  the  revi\ifi- 
cation  of  the  oxide.  Too  much  should  not  be  made  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  high  fuel  account,  as  on  the  new  Dessau  setting,  with 
three  rows  of  retorts,  this  item  is  very  materially  reduced.  The 
tar  made  in  the  verticals— n -40  gallons  per  ton  of  coal— is  high 
as  compared  with  that  obtained  from  horizontals  even  with  full 
charges.  There  is  also  a  good  yield  of  ammonia,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  verticals  was  28-66  lbs.  of  sulphate  per  ton  of  coal,  as 
against  24-07  lbs.  with  the  horizontals.  Such  an  improvement 
might  well  be  expected  to  result  from  adopting  full  charges  in 
horizontal  retorts,  instead  of  six-hour  charges. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  coke  made, 
Mr.  Drury  states  that  the  “  coke  from  the  verticals  is  distinctly 
denser  and  heavier  than  that  from  horizontals — the  former,  bulk 
for  bulk,  weighing  about  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  latter,  and 
approaching  much  more  nearly  the  quality  of  good  oven-coke.” 
The  same  statement,  except  as  regards  the  weight,  about  which 
nothing  definite  is  known  to  the  writer,  could  be  made  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  coke  from  full  charges  in  horizontals.  A  full 
charge  gives  an  entirely  different  form  of  coke  to  that  produced  in 
a  small  charge ;  and  where  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  drop  of  the 
coke  from  the  retort,  to  prevent  undue  breakage,  the  size,  shape, 
and  density  of  the  coke  are  very  similar  to  that  produced  in  ver¬ 
tical  retorts,  and  bear  a  fairly  close  resemblance  to  that  from 
coke-ovens.  Again,  in  the  matter  of  the  percentage  of  breeze, 
coke  from  fully-charged  horizontals  is  found  to  make  very  much 
less  than  that  made  with  small  charges.  The  comparison  would 
be  equally  as  good  as  that  shown  by  Mr.  Drury  in  his  paper  in 
comparing  the  verticals  with  small  charges  in  horizontal  retorts. 
The  tar,  too,  is  much  thinner  with  large  charges,  and  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1-140,  as  against  m3  produced  by  verticals,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Drury,  and  1-200  or  more  produced  by  the 
small  charges  in  horizontals.  There  is,  also,  no  more  than  an 
average  of  2,\  or  3  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  tar,  while  the  free 
carbon  is  very  light,  and  the  percentage  of  pitch  low. 

There  is  one  direction  in  which  there  appears  to  be  room  for 
much  improvement  in  the  Dessau  vertical  retort ;  that  is  in  the 
matter  of  pressure  in  the  retort.  That  there  should  be  as  much 
as  4  or  5  inches  of  pressure  during  the  first  hour  or  so,  when  the 
make  of  gas  is  at  its  highest  point,  and  when  the  quality  is  at  its 
best,  is  a  serious  disadvantage.  A  retort  is  a  porous  vessel,  and 
in  its  natural  condition  is  full  of  cracks  through  which  gas  can 
and  does  readily  pass  at  anything  above  atmospheric  pressure, 
or  rather  the  pressure  in  the  setting.  When  working  with  full 
retorts,  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  two  ascension  pipes  to 
relieve  the  pressure  in  the  retort  during  the  first  hour.  If  it  is 
necessary  with  horizontal  retorts  it  is  surely  much  more  necessary 
with  intermittent  vertical  retorts,  in  which  there  is  less  space  for 
the  exit  of  the  gas,  and  the  whole  charge  is  to  some  extent  com¬ 
pressed  by  its  own  weight.  The  results  would  surely  be  much 
improved  were  this  drawback  removed.  Is  it  not  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  gas  outlet  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  even  at  the  expense 
of  some  structural  difficulties  ? 

There  is  one  other  point  with  the  Dessau  vertical  retort,  in  the 
matter  of  heating,  which  hardly  seems  to  coincide  with  theoretical 
considerations.  The  retort  being  tapered,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
bottom  part  must  contain  considerably  more  coal  than  the  top. 
Being  an  intermittent  process,  the  bulky  mass  of  coal  at  the 
bottom  is  only  heated  for  the  same  period  as  the  lesser  thickness 
of  coal  at  the  top.  This  difficulty  is  to  some  extent  overcome  by 
heating  the  bottom  part  of  the  retort  to  a  much  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  (to  the  extent  of  some  700°  or  8oo°  Fahr.)  than  the  top.  The 
difference  in  the  temperature  may  not  be  so  great  as  that  stated ; 
but  the  system  of  heating  is  in  any  case  a  graduated  one,  in  which 


the  variation  between  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  and  the  top 
of  the  retort  is  considerable.  The  system,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  into  one  in  which  the  coal  at  the  bottom  and  that  at  the  top 
are  carbonized  at  totally  different  temperatures.  There  is  a 
correct  temperature  at  which  coal  should  be  carbonized — varying 
to  a  small  extent  with  different  coals;  but  it  cannot  be  right  to 
carbonize  one  part  of  the  charge  at  (say)  i500°Fahr.,  and  another 
part  at  2300°  Fahr.  It  would  at  any  rate  appear  that  the  coal  at 
the  top  would  not  be  completely  freed  of  its  volatile  contents, 
while  the  coal  at  the  bottom  (and  in  any  case  that  on  the  outside 
of  the  charge)  would  be  carbonized  hours  before  the  retort  was 
discharged.  This  system  of  graduated  heating,  which  in  the  case 
of  continuously  worked  verticals  is  essentially  scientific,  appears 
to  be  totally  inconsistent  with  the  complete  carbonization  of  any 
intermittent  charge. 

Summarizing,  therefore,  the  respective  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  Dessau  verticals  and  the  fully-charged  hori¬ 
zontals,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  former  derives  some  benefit 
from  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  gas  does  pass  up  the  cool  core 
of  the  charge,  and  thereby  neither  the  gases  nor  liquid  products 
are  split  up  to  any  extent.  In  the  horizontal — full  though  it  may 
be  to  all  intents  and  purposes— the  gas  being  light  and  the.  charge 
dropping  ever  so  slightly,  even  if  only  to  the  extent  of  J  inch  or 
i  inch  (which  is  inevitable),  the  bulk  of  the  gas  must  obviously 
pass  along  the  top  of  the  retort  and  be  split  up  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  This  fact  may  possibly  account  for  the  superiority 
of  the  Dessau  vertical  retort  as  the  producer  of  a  good  heating 
ga's  containing  a  high  yield  of  tar  of  good  quality  and,  perhaps, 
more  ammonia  as  compared  with  the  fully  charged  horizontal 
retort.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual 
make  of  gas  per  ton  is  any  greater.  The  coke  may  be  a  little 
larger,  harder,  and  denser  than  that  produced  in  the  latter,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  a  long  drop  in  the  case  of  the  verticals,  the 
absence  of  machinery  to  break  it  during  the  discharge,  and  the 
extra  compression  it  receives  in  the  retort  as  a  result  of  support¬ 
ing  its  own  weight.  From  all  accounts  the  wear  and  tear  should 
be  materially  less  with  Dessau  verticals  than  with  horizontals ; 
and  the  writer  attributes  this  to  the  entire  absence  of  machinery, 
te  the  fact  that  the  retort  standing  on  end  is  supporting  its  own 
weight  and  being  tapered  is  particularly  stable,  and  lastly,  owing 
to  the  superiority  of  the  producers  used  for  heating  the  vertical 
retorts  being  deep  and  so  constructed  as  to  give  gas  of  uniform 
quality. 

In  this  latter  respect  the  same  advantages  should  be  experi¬ 
enced  by  users  of  vertical  retorts  as  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  in  his  Presidential  Address,  as  the  result  of  his  experience 
with  outside  producers  in  his  horizontal  retort  installations.  In 
the  case  of  horizontal  retort-settings  heated  by  single  or  double 
furnaces  placed  underneath,  the  producers  are  generally  not  scien¬ 
tifically  adapted  for  giving  gas  of  uniform  quality,  resulting  in 
flame  in  the  combustion  chamber  and  local  heating  from  the  in¬ 
sufficient  or  excessive  amount  of  secondary  air  required  for  burn¬ 
ing  producer  gas  with  varying  content  of  carbon  monoxide.  1  his 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  use  of  furnaces  too  shallow  in  depth,  and 
which  entirely  depend  on  regular  filling  and  on  the  proper  level¬ 
ling  of  the  coke  for  the  production  of  gas  of  good  quality.  And 
even  then,  owing  to  the  variation  of  the  depth,  the  quality  is  con¬ 
tinually  altering.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  comparative 
inferiority  of  the  furnaces  used  in  horizontal  retort-settings  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  excessive  wear  and  tear  of  retorts  and 
combustion  chambers. 

On  the  question  of  labour,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Dessau 
retorts  will  be  operated  at  about  half  the  cost  of  an  up-to-date 
installation  of  horizontals.  Taking  the  figure  for  the  latter  at  6d. 
per  ton,  that  for  the  verticals  should  not  exceed  3d.  The  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  respect  is,  however,  fully  counteracted  by  the  heavier 
annual  capital  and  sinking  fund  charges  in  the  case  of  Dessau 
settings.  The  balance  of  advantages  is  probably  on  the  side  of 
the  Dessau  system,  but  not  to  an  extent  which  would  warrant  its 
wholesale  adoption  in  place  of  horizontals  worked  on  up-to-date 
principles. 


VERTICALS. 


By  R.  W.  E. 

The  abundance  of  valuable  and  exhaustive  information  given 
in  the  papers  written  by  the  four  members,  Messrs.  Dru  Drury, 
Newbigging,  Leather,  and  Holmes-Hunt,  for  the  recent  Institution 
meeting,  deserves  and  I  believe  obtains  the  hearty  thanks  of  all 
engineers  who  at  this  moment  are  seeking  the  particular  vertical 
which  will  best  suit  their  “  corner.” 

Mr.  Allen  struck  the  true  note  when  he  asked  for  more  facts  and 
figures — not  because  the  writers  had  withheld  any  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  but  because  what  was  submitted  was  of  such  an  excellent 
nature  that  one  felt  compelled  to  seek  for  additional  particulars, 
not  only  in  corroboration  but  to  qualify  or  amplify  the  details  in 
making  comparisons  with  the  two  descriptions  of  verticals,  and 
also  against  horizontals. 

The  first  point  which  appeals,  and  certainly  calls  for  modifica¬ 
tion  in  future  installations,  is  the  capital  cost.  Intermittent  and 
continuous  at  Sunderland  and  Manchester  respectively  are  given 
at  about  £180  per  ton.  That  this  cost  is  at  least  75  per  cent, 
more  than  horizontals  with  machinery  there  appears  but  little 
doubt.  Therefore,  if  verticals  are  to  make  headway,  the  various 
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makers  must  cut  down  their  costs ;  and  doubtless  they  will  readily 
do  so  when  more  contracts  are  forthcoming,  and  competition 

lights-up  more  fiercely.  .  . 

The  second  point  is  undoubtedly  the  huge  paving  in  wages. 
Sunderland  costs  appear  about  twice  as  high  as  Manchester ;  but 
there  was  some  light  thrown  upon  this  by  Mr.  Charles  Hunt,  who 
explained  that  in  the  new  settings  of  eighteen 1  the swages  worked 
out  at  about  one-half  those  at  Sunderland,  and  Mr.  Hunt  doubtless 
took  his  usual  method  of  erring  well  on  the  safe  side.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  that  with  both  intermittent  and  continuous 
the  wages  will  ultimately  be  less  than  4d.  per  ton.  This  in  itself 
is  enough  to  make  one  throb  with  eagerness,  and  call  for  immediate 
extensions  (assuming  they  are  likely  to  be  required  in  the  near 
future)  and  to  reap  this  great  saving.  Some  works  are  still  in 
the  region  of  2s.;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  the  economy  will 

be  substantial.  ,  .  ,  .  ,.  ,  ,, 

The  next  point  is  the  make  of  gas  per  ton,  which  is  higher  than 
the  best  horizontals.  But  it  is  difficult  to  make  close  comparisons, 
having  regard  to  the  various  qualities  and  descriptions  of  coals 
carbonized  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Then,  again,  fuel 
is  an  important  matter.  But  we  have  a  wide  difference  between 
intermittent  and  continuous — the  latter  showing  a  considerable 
saving.  Manchester  fuel  is  given  as  slightly  over  10  lbs. ;  and 
Mr.  Drury  rightly  paid  tribute  to  this  point  in  his  reply.  ^ 
Residuals  all  show  improvements,  particularly  in  the  liquid 
description  (tar  being  better  in  quality).  The  quality  ot  coke  is 
important ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate  this  point  more 
closely  when  making  a  selection  between  intermittent  and  con¬ 
tinuous.  The  former  appears  to  yield  a  denser  coke,  which  would 
probably  not  be  welcome  in  large  residential  districts.  Ihe 
recovery  in  residuals  ought  to  be  very  substantial,  and  cannot  be 
neglected — especially  in  these  days  of  good  markets  for  tar  and 

Renewals  and  upkeep  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  from  British 
experience ;  but  one  would  be  inclined  to  assume  that  these  should  be 
well  below  horizontals.  Excepting  this  and  capital  expenditure,  all 
other  points  show  very  favourable  improvements  over  horizontals ; 
and  in  the  case  of  wages  and  make  per  ton,  as  well  as  liquid  resi¬ 
duals,  the  increases  are  highly  attractive. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  converts  have  already  been 
made,  and  others  will  follow.  Meanwhile,  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  early  advantage  of  verticals  will, 
it  is  hoped,  give  their  experience  in  due  course,  and  so  enable  us 
to  make  comparison  with  the  valuable  information  which  was  so 
generously  and  ungrudgingly  given  by  the  four  gentlemen  men¬ 
tioned,  and  to  whom  everyone  is  grateful. 

SHALE=RETORTS  AND  CONTINUOUS  VERTICALS: 
A  COMPARISON. 

[Communicated.] 


A  good  deal  of  similarity  exists  between  the  successful  shale- 
retort  and  the  continuous  vertical  retort ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  gas  engineers  have  been  so  long  developing  their 
retorts  on  the  lines  of  those  used  with  such  satisfactory  results 
in  the  shale  industry.  This  article  is  written  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  comparison  of  some  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
shale-retort  and  the  vertical  gas-retort.  With  the  shale,  as  used 
in  the  Scottish  oil-works,  not  more  than  some  16  per  cent,  is  of 
any  value  whatever— the  remainder  being  entirely  ash .  No  visitor 
to  Edinburgh  can  have  failed  to  have  noticed  the  enormous 
artificial  mountains  of  shale-ash,  amounting  to  millions  of  tons, 
standing  out  conspicuously  against  the  horizon,  d  hese  huge 
heaps  constitute  the  waste  from  the  shale-oil  industry,  and  have 
entirely  baffled  all  attempts  to  find  some  purpose  to  which  this 
useless  material  could  be  put. 

The  shale-retort  settings  are  entirely  uncovered,  and  in  this 
respect  are  similar  to  coke-oven  installations.  There  certainly 
appears  to  be  no  need  for  any  covering  (especially  as  very  little 
labour  is  required  to  operate  them) ;  and  by  this  means  con¬ 
siderable  capital  cost  is  saved.  Above  each  vertical  shale-retort 
is  placed  a  hopper  which  has  an  open  top  and  is  continually  being 
replenished  with  supplies  of  shale  acting  as  a  funnel  for  filling 
the  retort  beneath  it.  The  hopper  is  invariably  kept  nearly  full, 
and  is  directly  connected  to  the  top  of  the  retort  without  the 
interposition  of  any  valve,  cock,  or  slide.  As  fast  as  the  ash  is 
removed  from  the  bottom,  so  does  the  shale  slide  down  the  funnel 
into  the  retort.  The  gas  outlet  pipe  is  placed  at  a  point  just 
below  the  hopper  and  at  the  top  of  the  retort.  In  spite  of  the 
hopper  having  no  valve  either  at  top  or  bottom,  no  gas  escapes 
nor  is  air  admitted  through  the  shale  in  the  hopper.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  a  level  gauge  is  maintained  in  the  top  of  each 
retort ;  and,  besides,  should  a  little  air  be  admitted,  it  would  not 
be  a  serious  matter,  as  will  become  apparent  when  it  is  explained 
that  the  gas  from  the  shale,  after  its  contents  of  light  spirit  have 
been  extracted  by  washing,  is  used  to  heat  the  retorts. 

The  retorts  are  50  feet  or  more  in  length.  They  are  circular  in 
shape,  tapering  from  a  diameter  of  about  20  inches  at  the  top  to 
some  36  inches  at  the  bottom.  1  hey  are  constructed  partly  of 
bricks  and  partly  of  cast  iron,  and  are  found  to  last  at  least  twelve 
years  or  more  with  very  few,  if  any,  repairs.  The  bottom  part  of 
the  retort  is  built  of  firebricks  for  about  one-third  of  its  height ; 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  at  the  top  is  formed  of  cast  iron. 


The  retorts  are  heated  partly  by  the  gas  from  the  shale  and  partly 
by  producer  gas ;  it  being  found  that  the  gas  from  the  shale  is 
hardly  sufficient  in  quantity  to  provide  the  full  heat  required.  A 
retort  of  the  size  mentioned  will  carbonize  some  4  tons  of  shale 
per  diem,  while  a  ton  of  shale  will  produce  some  22,000  cubic  feet 
of  non-luminous  gas  of  about  150  B.Th.U. 

The  gas  is  admitted  to  the  combustion  chamber  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  retorts,  around  which  it  travels,  finally  leaving  the 
setting  at  the  top.  The  result  is  that  the  heat  varies  from  a  com¬ 
paratively  bright  heat  at  the  bottom— say,  1800°  Fahr.— to  a  dull 
heat  (almost  black)  at  the  top.  In  this  way,  the  shale  is  gradually 
distilled,  firstly  with  a  dull  heat  and  lastly  with  a  bright  heat. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  retort  is  a  circular  ledge  projecting  on  the 
inside  ;  and  it  is  on  this  ledge  that  the  charge  is  supported.  F  itted 
to  the  bottom  of  the  retort  is  an  iron  chamber  in  which  the  dis¬ 
tilled  shale-ash  is  stored  awaiting  removal.  In  this  chamber  is 
fitted  a  vertical  shaft,  on  which  is  placed  an  arm  at  a  point  on  a 
level  with  the  circular  ledge  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  The  shaft  is  continually,  and  slowly,  revolved  by  ratchet 
motion  operated  by  a  long  connecting  rod  extending  the  lull 
length  of  the  retort  beds,  and  worked  by  the  crank  of  an  engine. 
By  this  means,  the  arm  slowly  revolves  round  the  ledge,  thereby 
sweeping  off  pieces  of  the  shale-ash.  These  pieces  fall  into  the 
chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  and  are  removed  at  con¬ 
venient  periods  through  sliding-doors.  Steam  is  admitted  at 
bottom  of  the  retort,  to  quench  the  ash  before  removal ;  and  it 
also  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  make  of  gas  by  converting 
the  shale-coke  to  water  gas  and  also  augments  the  production  ot 
ammonia.  This  latter  bye-product  is  produced  to  the  extent  ot 
40  lbs.  to  50  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  ton  of  shale.  Other 
bye-products  are  tar  (generally  used  for  the  heating  of  the  boilers), 
light  motor  spirit,  light  oils,  lubricating  oils,  paraffin  and  Paramn 
wax  (used  for  candle-making),  and  coke  from  the  distillation  of  the 
oil.  This  coke  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  carbon. 

The  labour  required  for  operating  the  retorts  is  extremely 
small.  It  is  found  that  one  man  at  the  top  of  the  retorts  is  capable 
of  filling  the  coal  hoppers  for  an  installation  distilling  120  tons  ot 
shale  per  diem,  while  another  man  at  the  bottom  attends  to  the 
removal  of  the  ash.  In  this  way,  two  men  during  the  daytime  and 
two  men  at  night  (or  four  in  all)  are  able  to  do  the  entire  work 
for  a  plant  of  120  tons  daily  capacity.  , 

Having  briefly  explained  the  nature  of  the  retorts  in  which  the 
shale  is  distilled  and  the  process  in  general  use,  it  will  be  seen 
that  very  little  difference  exists  between  them  and  the  continuous 
vertical  gas-retort  settings.  With  the  latter,  although  it  is  the 
custom  to  maintain  a  level  gauge  in  the  retort,  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  provide  some  form  of  valve  by  means  of  which  the 
coal  in  the  main  hopper  above  each  retort  is  divided  from  the 
retort  itself.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  With  the  gas-retort 
it  is  equally  important  to  prevent  air  from  being  drawn  in  through 
the  coal  as  it  is  to  ensure  that  no  gas  is  lost  in  the  same  direction  ; 
while  in  the  shale  process  the  quantity  and  quality  of  gas,  as  in 
the  coke-oven  industry,  is  a  minor  consideration.  The  retorts  in 
each  case  are  tapered ;  but  those  used  for  shale  are  much  longer 
and  of  greater  bulk. 

In  the  matter  of  coke-extraction,  the  method  used  to  withdraw 
the  shale  ash  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  the  vertical  gas- 
retort,  as  the  probability  is  that  the  quality  of  the  coke  would  e 
seriously  impaired  owing  to  breakage.  In  the  case  ot  the  shale 
ash  this  is,  of  course,  of  no  consequence.  In  the  question  of  coke 
extraction,  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  m  both 
the  Woodall-Duckham  and  the  Glover-West  plants.  It  is  a 
matter  which  must  have  given  the  inventors  much  trouble,  and 
it  would  certainly  appear  highly  desirable  that  the  coke  should  be 
comparatively  cool  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  coke-extractor. 
The  storage-chambers  and  doors  provided  for  retaining  the  shale- 
ash  until  sufficient  has  accumulated  for  removal  are  also  identical 
with  those  adopted  by  the  two  previously  mentioned  systems  ot 
continuous  vertical  retorts. 

In  the  matter  of  heating  the  retorts,  it  would  appear  that,  while 
the  shale  process  is  admirably  adapted  for  being  conducted  with 
a  low  fuel  account,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  retorts  are  of  great 
height  and  are  each  heated  to  a  considerable  variation  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  vertical  gas-retorts,  by  reason  of  the  heat  of  carboniza¬ 
tion,  are  not  nearly  so  well  accommodated  in  this  respect.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  the  usual  practice  in  the  shale-retort  set¬ 
tings  to  heat  the  secondary  air.  The  exceptionally  long  life  ot 
the  shale-retorts,  though  the  heat  at  which  they  are  used  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  with  gas-retorts,  leads  one  to  anticipate  to  some 
extent  the  same  favourable  feature  in  the  case  of  the  latter  ;  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  retort  standing 
on  end  like  a  column  should  be  more  durable,  and  retain  its  shape 
for  a  longer  period,  than  a  horizontally  placed  retort  depending 
mainly  on  transverse  walls  for  its  support. 

In  the  shale-retorts,  it  is  the  custom  to  admit  sufficient  steam 
at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  to  convert  to  water  gas  the  whole  ot 
the  coke  remaining  from  the  distillation.  This  coke,  however, 
exists  in  the  shale  to  only  a  very  small  proportion  ;  and  it,  there¬ 
fore,  requires  but  little  steam  for  this  purpose.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  sufficient  ammonia  is  produced  per  ton  of  shale  to  make 
from  40  lbs.  to  50  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia— a  figure  which  is 
about  twice  the  amount  produced  in  gas-works.  Is  this  due  to 
the  presence  of  more  nitrogen  in  the  shale,  or  to  the  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  heat  of  distillation  ?  The  last-mentioned  reason 
would  appear  to  be  the  more  feasible.  The  conditions,  in  tact, 
in  a  shale-retort  should  be  almost  ideal  for  the  production  ot  a 
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lar-e  amount  of  ammonia.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Glover- 
West  plant  is  that  the  upper  part  of  the  retort  is  maintained  at 
lower  heat,  owing  to  the  waste  gases  being  conducted  round  this 
part  of  the  retort  before  leaving  the  setting.  1  his  fact  should 
render  this  system  a  favourable  one  for  the  production  of  a  good 

ylfn  thkTconnection,  it  is  noticed  that  Mr.  Newbiggmg,  in  his 
paper  on  Glover-West  verticals,  gave  figures  in  his  Summary 
of  Tests,”  which  as  far  as  the  particular  Lancashire  and  Derby¬ 
shire  coals  used  in  the  tests  are  concerned,  support  this  conten¬ 
tion  These  two  coals  give  an  average  of  37-6  ga  Ions  of  io-oz. 
honor  per  ton  of  coal-a  very  large  yield.  This  high  figure  was 
not  however,  maintained  in  the  case  of  one  test  with  a  A  orkshire 
coal,  which  gave  as  low  a  yield  of  ammonia  as  the  others  were 

hl  In' the  matter  of  labour  costs,  the  two  processes  are  analogous— 
the  common  feature  of  both  being  an  exceptionally  low  account 
In  other  directions  the  two  processes  are  hardly  comparable,  but 
sufficient  has  been  stated  to  show  that  much  similarity  exists 
between  what  has  been  common  practice  for  many  years  m  the 
shale  industry  and  a  system  which  has  only  during  the  past  fe 
years  been  introduced  with  success  into  the  gas  industry . 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  GAS  COKE  FROM  THE 
STANDPOINTS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  MAN,  THE 
ACCOUNTANT,  AND  THE  GAS  ENGINEER. 

By  Mr.  E.  Korting,  of  Berlin. 

[Abstract  Translation  of  a  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
German  Association  at  Dresden.] 

It  behoves  the  careful  family  man  and  business  man  from  time 
to  time  to  discontinue  his  work,  in  order  to  review  his  performances 
with  a  view  to  checking  their  efficiency.  In  the  last  ten  years, 
gas  engineers  have  aimed  at  many  things  and  have  achieved  a 
great  deal.  Manual  labour  has  to-day  been  so  far  displaced  by 
machinery,  not  only  in  the  retort-house,  but  m  the  coa  and  coke 
yards,  that  little  more  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  For 
instance,  since  retort-house  wages  have  receded  from  over  32d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made  with  direct-fired  settings  and  hand 
labour  to  o-6d.  with  settings  of  eighteen  vertical  retoits,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  a  remarkable  revolution  has  been  accomplished. 
Further,  20  per  cent,  more  gas,  of  approximately  the  same  calorific 
power,  is  being  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  coa  while  the 
tar  and  ammonia  have  been  improved  both  m  quality  and  in 
Quantity.  These  achievements  afford  compensation  for  the  in¬ 
crease  m  the  price  of  coal  and  in  wages.  Moreover,  m  another 
important  item  of  expenditure  in  gas  manufacture  viz.,  cost  ot 
repairs— there  has  been  a  not  inconsiderable  diminution.  The 
Mariendorf  vertical  retort-settings  have  now  been  m  action  tor 
approximately  four  years,  and  not  a  single  hole  has  developed  in 
the  retorts,  nor  have  they  become  deformed  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Moreover,  the  De  Brouwer  conveying  trough,  considering 
the  work  it  has  to  do,  entails  very  little  expenditure  on  repairs. 

Interest  in  gas  coke,  the  most  important  bye-product  of  the  gas¬ 
works,  has,  however,  been  strongly  affected  by  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions.  Twenty  to  forty  years  ago,  the  scientific  era  of  gas  manu¬ 
facture  began  with  the  classic  work  of  Bunte  and  Schilling  on  pro¬ 
ducer  settings.  The  capability  of  the  gas  engineer  was  for  a  long 
time  judged  as  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  consumption  ot 
fuel  in  his  settings.  When  the  author  was  working  at  the  Han¬ 
over  Gas-Works  at  the  end  of  the  seventies,  the  Munich  settings, 
with  10  per  cent,  fuel  consumption,  were  regarded  as  the  climax 
in  the  way  of  retort-settings.  Klonne  and  Hasse-Didier  endea¬ 
voured,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  achieve  the  same  results. 
How  do  these  old  settings  stand  relatively  to  present-day  condi¬ 
tions  ?  The  author  has  endeavoured  by  careful  investigation  to 
find  an  answer  to  this  question,  with  the  following  result. 

The  Hasse-Didier  settings,  which  earlier  required  12  per  cent., 
now  need  16  to  18  per  cent,  of  fuel  for  heating  the  retorts,  while 
the  inclined  settings,  which  likewise  were  reckoned  to  consume 
12  per  cent,  of  fuel,  now  on  the  average  require  fully  16  per  cent. 
Similar  results  are  reported  from  other  places.  What  is  the 
reason  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  old  methods  of  computation  were 
not  quite  unobjectionable,  and  no  gas  manager  would  now  pre¬ 
scribe  a  maximum  of  10  per  cent,  fuel  consumption  to  his  assis¬ 
tants.  Our  methods  of  working  have  also  greatly  changed  A 
larger  make  of  gas  is  obtained  per  ton  of  coal,  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  higher  heats  and  longer  periods  of  carbonization.  Dr. 
Bueb  has  taught  us  to  fill  our  retorts  much  fuller ;  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  advantages  incident  thereto  have  resulted  in  a  considerable 
diminution  of  labour,  but  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  fuel.  We  arrive,  therefore,  at  the  disagreeable  conclusion  that 
fuel  consumption  is  worse  than  it  was  in  former  years.  1  his 
does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  latest  types  of  setting.  With  the 
settings  of  18  vertical  retorts,  the  author  has  ascertained  exactly  tha 
with  Silesian  coal  11^  per  cent.,  or,  taking  account  of  the  settings  on 
low  fire  and  the  burning-out  of  scurf  from  the  retorts,  i22  per 
cent.,  of  fuel  is  consumed,  which  is  probably  not  more  than  was  re¬ 
quired  by  any  one  of  the  earlier  types  of  settings.  The  increased 
yield  in  gas  and  bye-products  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  net 


earn.  In  any  case,  it  appears  extremely  important  that  we  should 

?  nnite  clear  how  we  are  working  with  our  settings,  an 
be  quite  clear  "  rontrol  them  We  know  obviously  how 

muchSc“ke  we  ha“  sold,  because  we  know  how  much  money  has 
been  received  from  the  sale  of  coke;  but  in  regard  to  the  real 
quantity  of  coke  sold,  we  are  only  incompletely  informed.  T  , 

\  we  sen  by  weight,  the  whole  quantity  of  water  contained  in  t 

iissSSSSfigt 

Silesian,  and  about  7t^per  clrtainly  higher 

bl  Urern  the  average  with  Westphalian  coal,  fairly  exactly  to 
sponds  on  the  averag  ,  £e  between  the  coke  produced 

coal  is  as  follows:  Munich,  66  per  cent,  by  weight,! Nuremberg, 

„„  ner  cent  •  from  English  coal,  Copenhagen  76  per  cent.,  Konigs 
W  66  Ser  cent.;  and  from  Ruhr  coal,  Cologne  75  P®  cent 
Fffierfeld  70  per  cent.  Breslau,  which  works  with  Silesian  coal 

7?  per  cent,  yield  of  coke.  These  figures  agree  so  Ettle  that 
they  are  almost  useless  for  comparative  purposes 4  and 1  a^  h  P 
duction  of  coke  and  the  amount  used  as  fuel  generaily  are  ca1Cu 
i.j  together  the  fuel  consumption  must  also  be  regard 
'vty  qSSbfe  If,  for  instate,  adopting  the  auttor^  father  s 

the  whole  of  the  retorts  of  one  setting  is  dra"n'  “d  “ln;"id  aside 
Se"  afdlhe  produetim,  of  »ke  in  them  »  d— ^ 

fis„re  thus 

this “method  of  calculation.  Allowance  must  be  n'ade  by  erac 

SKf 

dSlnto0tLt0calculationnt  With  modern  ^.^^^heTraughf 
Sts  are  naturally  tery  uniform.  The  high  proport.onof  ash  in 

present  century,  the  production  of  gas  '“ke  increased  much  m0 

ser  ut  z 

amount  of  coke  brought  on  to  the  market,  owing  to  its  use  to 
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water-gas  production  and  by  steaming  in  vertical  retorts,  while  the 
quality  was  improved.  The  net  prices  obtained  for  coke  and 
breeze  in  Berlin  have  been  as  follows : — 
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For  the  moment  the  prices  unfortunately  are  again  depressed ; 
but  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  mild  winter.  What  can  be  done  to 
av'oid  low  prices  for  coke  ?  In  the  first  place,  active  propaganda  or 
advertisement  is  necessary ;  and  all  that  there  is  to  learn  must  be 
ascertained  regarding  competing  fuels.  Why  is  oven  coke,  which 
is  so  much  dearer  per  unit  of  heat,  sometimes  preferred,  and  why 
have  brown  coal  briquettes  become  popular  ?  The  value  of  gas 
coke  itself,  its  value  for  central  heating  plants,  and  coke-stoves  for 
the  heating  of  rooms  must  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
public  very  clearly.  In  Germany,  this  is  an  important  matter  for 
the  Central  Organization  for  Promoting  the  Sale  of  Gas  to  take 
up.  The  English  have  had  an  original  idea  in  this  direction.  The 
coke  is  put  up  at  the  gas-works  in  large  paper  bags  containing 
28  lbs.,  and  taken  for  sale  into  the  lower  quarters  of  the  town. 
Many  thousand  tons  have  thus  been  disposed  of  by  the  London 
Gas  Companies.  In  Berlin  for  some  years  the  gas-works  have 
sold  to  a  few  large  merchants,  who  were  in  a  position  to  pay  for 
the  coke  on  receipt.  They  sold  to  the  small  merchants  on  credit. 
Now,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  customers  of  the  latter  formed  the 
view  that  they  were  cheated  as  to  weight  or  measure,  and  many  of 
them  sought  to  buy  direct  from  the  gas-works.  The  coke  mer¬ 
chant,  seeing  his  living  endangered,  started  underbidding  the  com¬ 
panies,  with  the  result  that  he  worked  at  a  loss ;  but  the  market 
prices  were  so  depressed  that  the  gas-works  became  also  injuri¬ 
ously  affected.  It  then  occurred  to  the  large  firm  of  Stinnes,  who 
were  then  renewing  their  arrangements  with  the  Westphalian 
Coal  Syndicate,  to  establish  a  powerful  selling  organization  for 
the  whole  of  Germany.  By  manipulating  prices  and  amalgamat¬ 
ing  local  firms,  it  has  endeavoured  to  secure  a  controlling  influence 
in  Berlin,  and  so  far,  not  without  some  success.  Consequently, 
the  position  of  the  small  merchant  has  become  worse.  He 
must  either  go-under  or  join  concerns  with  more  capital.  When 
he  does  the  latter,  the  larger  merchant  becomes  superfluous,  as 
the  new  amalgamations  are  in  a  position  to  treat  directly  with  the 
gas-works  with  advantage. 

These  new  associations  must  certainly  join  with  the  gas-works 
in  an  active  propaganda  to  further  the  sale  of  coke,  and  to  recover 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  gas-works  must,  moreover, 
have  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  coke.  It  must  avoid  carbonizing 
coal  containing  an  excessive  amount  of  ash,  or  must  mix  carefully 
coal  containing  much  ash  with  coal  containing  but  little,  in  order 
to  produce  coke  with  a  low  content  of  ash.  Professor  Bunte  at 
one  time  advocated  the  sale  of  coke  being  based  on  the  amount 
of  ash  it  contained.  Secondly,  the  gas-works  must  avoid  selling 
water  instead  of  coke.  [A  letter  from  a  consumer  is  quoted  at  the 
close  of  the  paper  to  show  how  important  this  is.]  1  hat  is  to  say, 
if  it  is  sold  by  weight,  a  certain  measure  must  also  be  guaranteed. 
If  the  coke  has  been  soaked  with  water,  the  number  of  bushels 
guaranteed  per  truck  load  will  weigh  (say)  10  per  cent,  more  than 
the  weight  at  which  they  should  be  actually  reckoned.  In  other 
words,  the  10  per  cent,  of  water  is  not  paid  for.  But  what  will 
the  merchant  do?  He  will  in  most  cases  regard  the  10  per  cent, 
of  water  as  a  bonus  to  him,  and  thus  accomplish  what  the  gas¬ 
works  endeavoured  to  avoid.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  that  the 
gas-works  should  actually  sell  dry  coke,  though  naturally  the 
retailer  will  be  displeased  thereby.  Actually  the  author  has  lately 
had  a  number  of  complaints  from  retailers  on  this  score — the  coke 
is  too  light  they  say.  But  that  matters  not,  the  gas-works  should 
serve  the  interests  of  the  public,  not  of  the  merchant. 

Obviously  also  when  large  coke  is  sold,  it  should  be  as  clean 
and  large  as  possible ;  and,  similarly,  broken  coke  should  be  of 
good  and  uniform  size.  Further,  the  coke  should  approach  as 
closely  as  possible  in  character  to  the  more  highly  valued  oven 
coke.  This  is  proved  by  the  great  popularity  of  the  coke  from 
vertical  retorts,  which  is  keenly  competing  with  oven  coke  for  use 
in  central  heating  plants.  On  this  account,  the  author’s  Company 
have  kept  all  their  vertical  retorts  at  work  throughout  the  year, 


To  the  Coke 
Sorting  and 
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so  as  to  be  able  to  give  their  customers  about  50  per  cent,  of  ver¬ 
tical  retort  coke.  Owing  to  its  greater  density,  a  rather  smaller 
volume  for  a  given  weight  can  be  guaranteed  without  difficulty. 
But  this  has  not  proved  necessary,  for  reasons  which  will  appear. 
With  active  propaganda,  and  a  moderate  development  in  the 
amount  of  gas  made,  it  should  be  possible  to  secure  good  prices 
for  gas  coke  in  the  future. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  develop  the  principles  on  which 
the  quantities  of  coke  sold  and  produced  should  be  reckoned.  If 
coke  is  sold  so  that  the  public  do  not  receive  too  little — i.e.,  if  we 
correct  the  weight  by  the  measure  in  such  a  manner  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  water  (say,  at  the  most,  5  per  cent.)  is  sold 
with  the  coke  as  such,  we  are  able  to  assume  the  figures  thus  ar¬ 
rived  at  to  be  directly  the  figures  of  coke  sold.  Thus,  if  a  truck 
containing  coke  with  15  percent,  of  water  weighs  11  tons,  only 
10  tons  are  reckoned  as  sold,  and  the  purchaser  obtains  g^tons  of 
absolutely  dry  coke.  By  adding  to  the  fuel  consumption  ascer¬ 
tained  by  regular  trials  the  figures  for  the  coke  sold  obtained  in  this 
manner,  we  obtain  the  figure  for  the  coke  produced,  which  will  be 
always  higher  than  the  mean  of  the  yield  determined  by  the  cru¬ 
cible  test  from  the  different  kinds  of  coal  used.  The  figure  thus 
obtained  shows  how  much  moisture  has  been  sold  as  coke,  and 
whether  the  necessary  care  in  this  respect  has  been  exercised. 

Now,  as  to  the  technical  means  which  are  available  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coke  as  large  in  size  and  as  free  from  water  as  possible. 
The  two  requirements  are  intimately  related.  If  the  hot  coke  is 
suddenly  drowned  in  water,  the  large  pieces  split  up.  On  this 
account,  the  author  regards  the  principle  of  the  De  Brouwer 
trough  as  faulty.  The  practical  solution  appears  to  be  obtained 
by  the  submerging  appliance  of  Herr  Gohrum,  which  need  not  be 
referred  to  further,  as  he  is  describing  it  in  his  own  paper  at  the 
meeting.  [See  report  of  proceedings  at  the  meeting  on  p.  25  of 
to-day’s  “Journal.”]  This,  however,  scarcely  comes  into  account 
in  regard  to  settings  of  18  vertical  retorts,  as  there  it  is  a  question 
of  handling  large  quantities  of  coke  in  a  short  time,  representing 
a  ton  of  coal  per  minute,  and  the  cloud  of  steam  in  front  of  the 
oven  would  be  too  great  an  inconvenience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  De  Brouwer  trough,  in  conjuction  with 
inclined  shoots  beneath  the  settings,  is  mechanically  an  ideal 
solution.  The  large  quantity  of  coke  is  gently  drawn  away  and 
conveyed  into  the  open.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
the  harmful  excess  of  water,  which  is  done  in  the  following  way. 
The  accumulation  of  water  in  the  rising  trough  is  avoided  by  pro¬ 
viding  sufficiently  large  holes  for  it  to  flow  away.  The  quenching 
is  done  as  sparingly  as  possible  by  means  of  sprays  operated  by 
the  slabs  of  coke,  and  the  large  lumps  even  retain  a  hot  core. 
The  conveying  trough  takes  the  coke  directly  into  large  trucks, 
of  which  a  row  stands  ready  in  front  of  the  retort-house,  and  so 
overlap  one  another  that  no  coke  can  fall  down  between  them. 
This  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  coke  is  left  in  these 
trucks  for  half  an  hour,  so  that  by  the  heat  left  in  it  a  great  part 
of  the  moisture  is  dissipated,  while  any  risk  of  the  store  of  coke 
being  fired  from  the  hot  cores  is  avoided.  After  this  drying  and 
cooling,  the  coke  is  raised  by  the  lift  and  sorted  through  the 
shuttle-screen  S,  shown  in  fig.  2,  into  the  different  sections  of  the 
high  receiver.  This  is  important,  because  the  small  coke  contains 
the  most  water,  and  would  wet  and  injure  the  large  pieces  if  it 
were  not  separated  from  them.  At  the  same  time  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  coke  never  drops  from  a  height  into  the  receiver. 
To  ensure  this,  an  inclined  plane  is  placed  opposite  the  end  of  the 
shuttle  screen  S,  and  this  soon  fills  with  coke.  On  opening  one 
of  the  slides  (marked  1,  2,  3  in  fig.  2)  in  the  trough,  a  second  is 
brought  into  the  first  position,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  on. 

The  other  extreme  is  represented  by  Arrol-Foulis  drawing 
machines  with  horizontal  retorts.  In  these,  the  coke  is  first 
broken  up  by  rakes,  and  falls  in  small  pieces  on  to  a  shoot  on  the 
stage  level,  and  thence  into  a  truck  on  the  ground  level,  where  it  is 
quenched  by  sprinklers.  The  vertical  retort  coke  produced  and 
handled  by  the  first  method  has  a  weight  of  10  tons  per  truck  of 
given  volume,  whereas  the  mishandled  coke  from  the  horizontal 
retorts  weighs  117  tons  per  truck. 

The  author’s  views  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  (1)  to  produce  coke  of  better  and  better  quality  ;  (2)  to 
market  it  in  a  commercial  way ;  (3)  to  ascertain  exactly  our  own 
working  results ;  and  (4)  to  agree  as  to  the  basis  on  which  prac¬ 
tically  useful  comparable  figures  can  be  arrived  at. 
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Fig  1. 


Fig.  2. 
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EXTENSIONS  AT  STOCKPORT  GAS=WORKS. 

Coal  and  Coke  Handling  Plant. 

The  following  particulars  of  some  extensions  to  the  coal  and 
coke  handling  plant  at  the  Stockport  Corporation  Gas-Works 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Contractors  for  the  work,  Messrs. 
Robert  Dempster  and  Sons,  Limited,  of  Elland.  .... 

The  extensions  to  the  retort-house  at  the  works  which  have 
recently  been  completed  comprise  a  somewhat  interesting  com- 

MOTOR  HOUSE. 
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COM-  RECEIVING  I 


bination  of  up-to-date  plant;  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  the 
scheme  reflects  considerable  credit 
on  Mr.  S.  Meunier,  the  Engineer 
and  Manager— especially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  adoption  of  a  telpher 
scheme  under  very  great  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  using  the  same  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  ordinary  coke- 
conveyor  for  dealing  with  the 
coke  from  the  house,  screening, 
and  storing  same.  Additions  were 
made  to  the  retort-bench,  and  six 
new  arches  of  inclines  were  added 
at  each  side  of  the  house  a  total 
of  twelve  settings,  arranged  with 
twelve  retorts  in  each,  in  three 
rows  of  four;  making  a  total  ot 
144  new  retorts. 

Coal  Plant. 

This  plant  consists  of  first  an 
underground  receiving  hopper  out¬ 
side,  at  about  the  centre  of  the 
retort-house,  having  a  capacity  of 
some  8  tons,  and  receiving  coal  dis¬ 
charged  direct  from  carts.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper  is  fixed  a  re¬ 
ciprocating  tray  feed,  from  which 
the  coal  is  fed  into  a  two-roll  coal- 
breaker.  From  the  breaker  the 
coal  is  delivered  into  the  boot 
of  a  standard  elevator  of  the 
closed- case  type — the  elevator  at 
54  ft.  6  in.  centres  and  2  ft.  wide. 
The  elevator  consists  of  Leys’  No. 
600  bushed  chain,  with  16-inch  cast 
malleable  buckets  attached,  being 
operated  by  sprocket  wheels  2  feet 
in  diameter.  At  the  head  of  the 
elevator  a  shoot  is  arranged  for  de¬ 
livering  on  to  a  cross  conveyor  run¬ 
ning  across  the  house  in  between 
the  roof  principals.  This  cross 
conveyor,  about  j8  feet  centres, 
is  of  the  push-plate  type.  The 
trough,  16  inches  wide,  is  con- 


wide ;  theP  ^hole  being  operated  by  sprocket  wheels  2  feet  in 
diameter.  Slide-doors  fitted  in  the  trough  bottom  de^ 
to  two  new  longitudinal  conveyors ;  and  the  doors  are: *rranj  d 
so  that  this  cross  conveyor  can  also  deliver  coal  on  to  the  two  exist 


Plan  of  the  Stockport  Gas-Works  Coal  Plant  and  Coke-Yard. 

situated  at  the  end  of  the  house,  consists  in  each  case  of  steel 
gearing  driven  by  separate  motors ;  the  necessary  tension  g 
being  fitted  to  the^hole  of  the  coal-conveyors  for  adjusting  san  . 

Coke  Plant. 

The  new  coke  plant  consists  of  two  sets  of  scraper  coke^com 
veyors,  which  are  arranged  in  front  of  the  benches ,  the  coke  ben  g 
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General  View  (from  the  Road)  of  the  Coke- Handling  Installation. 


discharged  from  the  retorts  into  a  trough,  in  which  the  coke-con¬ 
veyor  is  fixed.  The  trough,  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  formed  of  rolled 
steel  channels,  with  steel  bottom  plate,  and  cast-iron  renewable 
bottom  and  side  plates,  is  sunk  to  about  the  level  of  the  stage 
floor  The  chain  is  18-inch  pitch,  and  the  steel  rakes,  with  cast- 
iron  rubbing  shoes,  are  bolted  on  at  3-feet  pitch.  The  chains  are 
covered  in  front  of  the  retorts  by  steel  plates  supported  on  cast- 
iron  brackets  bolted  to  the  existing  floor-joists  ;  and  the  return 
chain,  carried  close  up  under  the  floor,  is  arranged  to  return  on 
suitable  angles  slung  from  the  floor-joists.  The  driving  gear  is 
fixed  at  the  end  of  the  house.  It  consists  of  the  usual  steel  gear; 
each  conveyor  being  driven  by  a  separate  motor.  Tension  gears 
are  fixed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  conveyors.  These  tension 
gears  are  of  the  automatic  weighted  type. 


View  Looking  along  the  Cross  Coke-Conveyer  from  the  Retort-House. 

The  two  hot-coke  conveyors  are  arranged  to  deliver  the  coke  on 
to  a  similar  cross  conveyor,  fitted  at  the  end  of  the  house ;  the 
cross  conveyor  being  exactly  similar  in  design  to  the  longitudinal 
conveyors  running  in  front  of  the  benches.  The  cross  conveyor, 
however,  after  leaving  the  house,  is  carried  up  on  an  incline,  and 
the  trough  and  return  angles  are  carried  on  suitable  steel  frame¬ 
work  with  the  necessary  trestles,  &c.,  so  as  to  discharge  coke  into 
a  set  of  coke-bunkers  situated  at  a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the 
retort-house  wall.  Suitable  slide-doors  are  arranged  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trough  on  the  inclined  portion  of  the  conveyor,  so  that  the 
coke  can  be  discharged  down  to  the  ground  without  passing  to  the 
coke-bunkers,  if  required.  The  coke-conveyor  is  further  extended 
past  the  coke-bunkers  and  is  provided  with  an  inclined  shoot  for 
delivering  the  coke  direct  to  the  hopper  above  the  set  of  rotary 
screens. 

The  coke-bunkers  nearest  the  retort-house  have  a  capacity  of 
40  tons  of  coke.  They  are  fitted  with  three  sets  of  automatic 
skip-filling  gear  for  automatically  filling  the  skips  of  the  electric 
telpher.  They  are  arranged  at  one  side  of  the  telpher  track ;  so 
that  the  telpher  skip  can  be  lowered  direct  into  the  automatic 
skip-filling  arrangement. 

The  automatic  skip-filling  gear  consists  of  a  set  of  guides 
arranged  in  front  of  the  slide-doors  at  the  bottom  of  the  coke- 
bunkers  ;  and  in  between  these  guides  is  fitted  a  suitable  platform, 
which  is  arranged  to  be  raised  and  lowered  according  to  the  weight 
resting  on  the  platform.  The  platform  is  connected  by  wire  ropes 


passing  over  suitable  guide-pulleys ;  the  wire  ropes  being  attached 
at  the  other  end  to  two  series  of  adjustable  weights,  so  arranged 
that,  when  the  telpher  skip  is  lowered  on  to  the  platform,  the 
weight  of  the  skip  is  sufficient  to  depress  the  platform  a  matter  of 
about  18  inches.  This  movement  of  the  platform  automatically 
opens  the  slide-doors  of  the  coke-bunker — the  doors  being  con¬ 
nected  to  the  platform  gear  by  suitable  cranks  and  sprocket 
wheels.  Immediately  this  movement  is  attained,  the  skip  is  held 
in  position  by  another  set  of  weights  coming  into  operation  on 
the  rope-gear.  The  discharge  of  coke  then  takes  place  into  the 
skip ;  and  when  a  predetermined  weight  has  been  discharged  into 
the  skip  (in  this  instance,  it  is  about  one  ton  of  coke),  the  added 
weight  of  the  coke  presses  down  the  platform  a  further  18  inches 
and  lifts  up  the  second  set  of  weight  gear.  This  further  move¬ 
ment  automatically  closes  the  door  of  the  bunker,  and  prevents 
any  further  flow  of  coke.  On  the  skip  being  lifted  from  the  plat¬ 
form,  the  platform  itself  returns  to  its  original  position  without 
operating  the  door,  which  is  held  fast  by  a  pawl  and  ratchet  gear 
— the  platform  being  thus  ready  for  receiving  the  next  skip.  This 
arrangement  of  automatic  doors  does  away  with  all  question  of 
an  attendant  at  this  position. 

Just  beyond  the  coke-bunker  and  immediately  under  the  telpher 
track  is  fixed  a  coke-screening  plant  and  hoppers.  This  plant 
consists  of  a  receiving  hopper  fixed  over  the  top  of  two  rotary 
screens,  which  are  14  feet  long  by  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  They 
are  formed  of  two  sets  of  perforated  plates,  with  slide-doors  for 
discharging  all  the  coke  into  any  hopper  as  desired.  The  rotary 
screens  are  driven,  by  cast-steel  bevel  gears,  from  a  countershaft 
by  means  of  a  chain  and  chain  wheel.  The  coke  from  the  small 
receiving  hopper  is  automatically  delivered  into  either  one  of  the 
screens  by  a  reciprocating  tray  feed,  which  is  adjustable. 


Revolving  Coke-Screens  and  Hoppers  for  Filling  Carts,  also  Showing 
the  Shoot  from  the  Cross  Coke-Conveyer  delivering  to  the  Overhead 

Hopper. 


These  rotary  screens  are  fixed  on  the  framework  immediately 
above  the  coke-receiving  hopper.  Of  a  capacity  of  some  40  tons 
of  coke  of  various  sizes,  the  hopper  is  about  45  feet  long  by  12  feet 
wide.  It  is  provided  with  division  plates  and  sliding  discharge 
doors,  which  are  operated  from  the  ground  level  by  means  of 
a  chain  and  chain  wheel.  The  coke  can  be  delivered  in  sizes  as 
required  from  the  hoppers  direct  into  carts. 

The  coke,  as  already  mentioned,  is  delivered  into  the  bunkers 
by  means  of  the  cross  coke  conveyor  or  direct  into  the  hopper 
over  the  coke-screens.  The  coke  which  has  been  delivered  into 
the  bunkers  is  discharged  by  means  of  the  telpher,  and  either 
deposited  into  the  hopper  over  the  screens  or  into  the  yard;  or,  if 
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Front  View  of  the  Coke-Bunkers,  showing  the  Telpher  Skip  lowered  ready 

for  filling  and  the  Cross  Coke-Conveyor  passing  over  the  Bunkers. 

necessary,  it  is  taken  by  the  telpher  from  the  stacking  yard  back 
to  the  hopper  over  the  screens.  .  f 

The  telpher  track,  |J-shaped,  extended  over  the  whole  area  ot 
the  coke  yard.  The  height  of  the  track  above  the  ground  is 
3=  feet  It  is  of  Dempster  and  Sons’  new  design.  The  track  consists 
of  i  s-inch  by  5-inch  joist,  on  the  top  of  which  is  mounted  7-inch  by 
2k-inch  channel,  with  renewable  bulb-rail  fitted  on  top  of  the 
channel  itself.  Two  overhead  trolley  wires  of  figure  8  section  are 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  trestles,  and  from  these  the  telpher 
collects  its  current.  The  whole  of  the  trestles  are  cross-tied  by 
means  of  tie-rods;  and  the  ends  of  the  track  are  provided  with 
track-stops  to  prevent  over-running  on  the  part  of  the  telpher 
driver. 

Over  the  area  of  the  ground  under  the  telpher  track  about  2000 
tons  of  coke  can  be  stacked  by  means  of  the  telpher,  without 
trimming  or  other  labour  being  required.  The  electric  telpher  is 
one  of  Messrs.  Brooke  and  Dempsters’  new  patent  machines, 
of  the  swivelling  bogie  type,  with  parallel  hoist  shaft,  on  to  which 
the  hoist  ropes  of  the  telpher  coil  direct.  The  machine  is  fitted 
with  two  Siemens  crane  type  motors,  one  for  hoisting  and  the 
other  for  travelling.  The  machine  is  capable  of  lifting  a  gross 
load  of  30  cwt.  at  a  speed  of  about  70  feet  per  minute,  and  travel¬ 
ling  fully  loaded  at  a  speed  of  about  500  feet  per  minute. 

The  machine  is  fitted  with  interlocking  gear  to  prevent  mis¬ 
takes  in  operation,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  seems  as  near  “  fool¬ 
proof  ”  as  possible.  1  . 

A  good  feature  about  the  telpher  seems  to  be  that  the  coke  is 
handled  practically  without  breakage,  as  the  skip  can  be  lowered 
almost  on  to  the  heap  before  tipping— the  tipping  being  done  by 
the  telpher  driver  by  means  of  balance  cord  from  the  drivers 
cabin  ;  this  operation  being  done  no  matter  what  height  the  skip 
may  be. 


The  chief  (and  most  important)  feature  appears  to  be  that  the 
coke  is  dealt  with  entirely  by  one  man— the  telpher  driver,  because 
as  he  lowers  his  skip  down  in  the  skip-guides  of  the  automatic 
skip-filling  device,  as  explained,  the  skip  automatically  operates 
the  doors,  fills  the  skip,  closes  the  doors,  and  then  the  load  is 
hoisted  for  delivery  direct  into  the  screen  receiving  hopper,  or 
carried  round  and  discharged  on  to  the  storage  ground. 

There  should  be  very  little  wear  and  tear  on  this  type  ot  plant, 
seeing  that  the  only  wearing  part  is  the  telpher  itself,  which  prac- 
tically  does  not  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  coke  and  grit. 

The  telpher  appears  to  be  exceptionally  simple  in  its  operation  , 
and  the  combination  of  the  coke-conveyor  from  the  house  and 
the  telpher  for  dealing  with  the  coke  outside,  provides  a  somewhat 
novel  but  very  efficient  arrangement.  The  coke  is  dealt  with  very 
economically;  the  method  of  distribution  being  exceptionally 

efficient.  .  ,  . 

The  general  scheme  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Meumer  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  a  considerable  amount  of  preliminary  designing  must 
have  been  necessary  to  arrange  such  an  efficient  combination  o 
up-to-date  plant  to  so  satisfactorily  handle  the  coke  and  coal 
under  somewhat  difficult  conditions. 


MUNICIPAL  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

AND  COMPETITION  BY  GAS. 


Detail  View  (from  above)  of  the  Electric  Telpher  and  Skip. 


At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Incorporated  Municipal  Elec¬ 
trical  Association  at  Brighton  last  week,  a  discussion  took  place 
upon  Street  and  Shop  Front  Lighting. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Seabrook  (Chief  Electrical  Engineer  to  the  Maryle- 
bone  Borough  Council)  opened  the  subject  of  shop-front  lighting. 
He  said  there  was  no  time  to  go  over  the  whole  of  the  aspects 
of  this  problem  ;  and  he  would  confine  himself  to  one  which  was 
becoming  very  serious — viz.,  the  competition  of  high-pressure  gas 
with  electricity  for  shop-front  lighting.  In  West  Ham  some  years 
ago,  they  attempted  to  deal  with  this  proposition  by  an  inclusive 
hiring  scheme  of  £2  is.  per  quarter  per  lamp  of  500  watts  capacity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  made  a  rod  for  their  own  backs,  because 
the  gas  company  had  since  been  doing  the  same  thing  all  over 
London,  with  the  additional  trouble  that  they  had  been  cutting 
prices.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  prices  which  the  gas  companies  were  charging  were  remunera¬ 
tive;  but  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  If  electric  supply 
authorities  were  to  get  business,  they  would  have  to  do  very  much 
the  same  thing  as  the  gas  companies  did.  He  knew  that  on  the 
basis  of  £2  is.  per  quarter,  including  current,  maintenance,  supply 
of  lamps,  and  depreciation  in  two  years,  it  was  a  remunerative  busi¬ 
ness,  except  for  the  first  two  years — there  was  nothing  m  it  till  they 
had  written-off  the  lamps.  After  this,  however,  there  was  a  very 
handsome  surplus  indeed.  Some  time  ago,  he  went  round  London 
to  see  how  some  districts  were  being  affected  by  high-pressure 
gas  for  outside  shop  lighting.  He  went  along  the  Barking  Road, 
which  takes  in  the  poorer  districts  of  W est  and  East  Ham.  He  was 
very  interested  to  see  the  results  there,  because  East  Ham  also  had 
an  inclusive  system  of  so  much  per  quarter  per  lamp— the  charge 
being  somewhat  less  than  in  West  Ham.  In  the  W est  Ham  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Barking  Road,  not  a  single  high-pressure  gas-lamp  had 
been  put  up  since  he  left  there  some  two  years  ago.  In  East  Ham, 
however,  the  whole  way  along,  there  were  rows  and  rows  ot  high- 
pressure  gas-lamps.  In  one  case  in  West  Ham,  a  large  grocer,  m 
spit*  of  his  (the  speaker’s)  “  oily  tongue,  had  been  induced  by  the 
gas  company  to  put  up  a  large  number  of  high-pressure  gas- 
lamps,  and  had  only  given  a  corner  of  his  shop  for  a  few  flame 
arc  lamps,  on  the  inclusive  arc  lamp  scheme.  But  to  his  great 
satisfaction,  upon  his  visiting  the  place  the  other  day,  he  found 
that,  owing  to  the  “  cart-wheel  grease  which  his  successor  (Mr. 
Couzens)  must  have  applied,  these  lamps  had  disappeared,  and 
now  the  grocer  had  arc  lamps  altogether.  Turning  over  in  his 
mind  the  reason  why  the  municipality  supplying  lamps  on  this 
system  at  a  high  rate  should  get  more  business  than  an  adjoining 
one  where  the  tariff  was  lower— the  same  gas  company  being 
in  both  areas— the  only  conclusion  he  could  come  to  was  that  the 
one  had  an  efficient  business-getting  department  and  the  other 
had  not.  They  might  cut  their  prices  to  ridiculously  low  figures, 
but  it  was  much  more  expensive  to  do  this  than  to  employ  an  effi¬ 
cient  business-getting  department  to  look  after  the  consumers 
and  maintain  prices.  They  could  undoubtedly  maintain  prices  by 
having  a  proper  business-getting  department.  With  regard  to 
the  prices  to  be  charged  for  a  lamp  scheme  such  as  the  one  he 
had  already  referred  to,  each  district  must  suit  its  own  local 
conditions.  A  sum  of  £2  is.  per  quarter  per  lamp  was 
all  right  for  West  Ham.  In  Marylebone,  they  had  to  charge 
considerably  higher.  There,  they  had  fortunately  not  yet  been 
subjected  to  much  competition  in  this  direction  ;  but  they  were 
preparing  for  it.  So  far  they  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  hire- 
out  lamps  at  Marylebone,  as  most  of  the  shop-keepers  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  for  them.  He  thought  the  following  figures  would 
be  interesting  as  compared  with  gas  figures.  At  3*d.  per  unit,  it 
was  possible  to  supply  a  series  of  four  arc  lamps,  giving  a  total  ot 
10,000  to  11,000  candle  power,  at  a  cost  to  the  shop-keeper  of  2d. 
per  hour  per  lamp,  or  a  total  cost  per  year  for  goo  burning  hour s 
of  /30— i.e.,  £y  ios.  per  lamp,  inclusive  of  everything  except  hire 
of  the  installation  and  wiring.  To  give  the  same  amount  ot  light, 
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it  would  be  necessary  to  install  at  least  ten  high-pressure  gas- 
lamps,  which,  at  30s.  per  quarter,  would  give  a  total  cost  of  £60 
per  annum.  The  gas  people  in  London  generally  averaged  about 
30s.  per  quarter  per  high-pressure  gas-lamp.  Sometimes  it  was 
25s.,  or  even  20s. ;  but  usually  it  was  30s.  for  a  1000-candle  power 
lamp.  Even  adding  the  installation  and  wiring  to  the  £30  for 
the  electric  lamps,  this  still  beat  high-pressure  gas  slightly  in  cost. 

A  most  useful  lamp  had  recently  been  put  upon  the  market— viz., 
a  qTampere  direct-current  flame  lamp — which  would  enable  them 
to  considerably  cut  their  costs  and  put  in  a  flame  arc  lamp  of  more 
nearly  the  equivalent  candle  power  of  the  gas-lamps.  These  new 
lamps  gave  a  candle  power  of,  roughly,  1200.  At  3^d.  Per  tinit, 
they  could  be  trimmed,  supplied  with  current  and  carbons,  main¬ 
tained,  and  kept  clean  at  a  total  cost  not  exceeding  r35d.  per 
hour,  which  meant  £5  per  1200-candle  power  lamp  for  a  use  of 
goo  hours  per  annum,  against  £6  for  1000  total  candle  power  of 
high-pressure  gas.  Mr.  Haydn  Harrison  was  going  to  follow  him 
on  the  question  of  street  lighting  ;  and  he  wanted  to  nip  in  the  bud 
straight  away  one  of  his  ideas.  Mr.  Harrison  had  evidently  in  mind 
the  joint  arrangement  between  the  gas  and  electric  light  companies 
in  connection  with  the  Borough  of  Holborn  lighting;  and  he 
believed  he  intended  to  suggest  that  electric  undertakings  should 
keep  up  their  shop  and  private  lighting  prices  by  a  similar  co¬ 
operation.  He  (the  speaker)  was  absolutely  against  anything  of 
this  sort.  He  preferred  to  keep  his  opponent  where  he  could  see 
him.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  sloppy,  imbecile  amiability 
with  which  a  lot  of  people  were  inclined  to  regard  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  gas  industry  was  better  organized  than  the  electricity 
supply  industry  ;  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  they  were  the 
superiors  of  electrical  engineers.  They  might  as  well  speak  straight 
out,  because  there  was  no  question  about  it.  The  gas  companies 
business-getting  departments  were  superior  ;  and  electrical  engi¬ 
neers  were  not  sufficiently  equal  with  their  competitors  to  be  able 
to  play  fast  and  loose  and  give  them  an  inch  in  any  way.  They 
were  going  to  get  all  they  could  ;  and  in  the  present  position  it  was 
safer  to  keep  them  at  arm’s  length. 

Mr.  Haydn  Harrison  said  the  question  of  competition  with  gas 
for  street  lighting  was  getting  very  interesting  in  the  matter  of 
cost.  His  experience  had  shown  him  that,  providing  conditions 
were  equal  at  the  start— i.e.,  if  a  town  were  being  laid  out  with 
electric  lighting  and  gas  lighting,  mains  were  being  provided  for 
both,  and  everything  was  in  the  ub  initio  stage — there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  (and  he  did  not  think  that  even  the  gas  people 
could  find  anything  to  support  an  argument  to  the  contrary) 
electric  light  could  give  an  equally  good  light  in  the  streets  at  a 
much  lower  cost.  But,  of  course,  the  conditions  which  they  all 
had  to  face  were  quite  different.  In  nearly  every  town  where 
an  electric  undertaking  had  been  installed  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  streets  were  lighted  by  gas,  and  had  been  lighted  by 
gas  for  a  very  considerable  time.  In  most  cases,  the  street  light¬ 
ing  had  been  carried  out  by  the  gas  department  or  the  gas  company 
without  any  competition.  They  therefore  had  their  own  prices  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  they  had  paid  off  practically  every  penny¬ 
worth  of  capital  in  connection  with  it.  The  result  was  that  they 
now  had  no  interest  and  sinking  fund  to  allot  to  any  particular 
mains.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  electric  light  had  been  in¬ 
stalled,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  loans  had  been  refused,  and 
the  work  had  to  be  carried  on  out  of  revenue,  and  the  whole  cost 
was  being  repaid  in  five  years.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  they  had 
still  been  able  to  put  in  prices  for  the  same  lighting  equal  to  those 
for  gas.  In  Marylcbone,  but  for  this,  they  could  have  50  per  cent, 
better  illumination  than  at  present  for  the  same  charge.  He  then 
explained  the  details  of  the  Westminster  and  Holborn  lighting 
contracts  [which  have  already  been  given  at  length  in  our  columns] ; 
pointing  out  that  in  the  former  only  70  arc  lamps  were  changed 
over,  owing  to  the  Electric  Lighting  Companies  unfortunately 
being  able  to  agree  upon  their  prices.  In  Holborn,  the  Council 
were  willing  to  pay  a  price  which  would  be  remunerative  both  tc 
the  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Companies;  and  the  point  he  argued 
was  that  lighting  was  practically  a  monopoly,  in  that  there  were 
only  two  parties  to  the  arrangement.  They  knew  of  a  lot  of  cases 
where  the  competition  was  between  six,  seven,  or  eight  people ; 
and  they  were  able  to  make  arrangements  by  which  they,  at  any 
rate,  made  a  reasonable  profit.  Mr.  Seabrook  said  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  such  arrangement.  Was  the  competition 
to  continue  on  the  basis  that  the  one  who  had  the  most  money 
could  last  the  longest  ?  In  his  opinion,  the  work  available  was 
such  that  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  both  parties  to  make  some 
arrangement  by  which  they  could  each  do  the  particular  part  for 
which  they  were  specially  suited,  at  prices  which  were  remunera¬ 
tive.  He  thought  this  was  the  reasonable  way  of  looking  at  it. 
In  connection  with  the  Holborn  lighting,  where  the  Gas  Company 
had  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Electric  Light  Companies, 
it  had  been  found  that  the  gas  managers  were  sound  business  men, 
doing  the  very  best  they  could  for  their  shareholders.  They  were 
perfectly  straightforward;  and  why  they  should  be  so  afraid  of 
them,  and  try  to  hold  them  at  arm’s  length,  he  did  not  know.  He 
thought  that  it  was  a  distinct  sign  of  fear  on  their  part  more  than 
anything  else. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Dick  urged  the  Council  of  the  Association  to  take 
some  action  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  matter  of  loans  for  street  lighting.  At  Brighton, 
some  street  electric  lighting  fittings  had  been  in  use  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  last  for  thirty 
years.  He  urged  that,  wherever  a  gas  company  were  asked  to 
tender,  the  electric  lighting  department  or  company  should  also 


be  invited  to  send  in  a  price,  in  order  that  the  district  might  get 
the  very  best,  whichever  was  shown  to  be  so. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Cramb  (Chief  Electrical  Engineer  at  Croydon)  was 
in  general  agreement  with  Mr.  Seabrook.  The  question  of  high- 
pressure  gas  for  outside  private  shops  was  getting  a  very  serious 
matter  in  London  and  the  surrounding  districts.  He  recently 
took  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  certain  thoroughfares  ;  and  in 
some  roads  where  there  had  been  a  considerable  number  of  arc 
lamps  until  a  short  time  ago,  there  were  now  solid  rows  of  high- 
pressure  gas-lamps — the  arc  lamps  having  now  been  swept  away. 

The  reason  why  the  high-pressure  gas-lamp  should  be  such  a 
formidable  competitor  for  this  class  of  lighting  was  interesting. 

The  gas  companies  in  London,  where  they  had  attempted  the 
thing  on  a  large  scale,  liked  to  put  in  their  compressor  somewhere 
near  the  middle  of  a  long  street,  and  lay  a  special  high-pressure 
main  right  through.  The  pipes  were  then  run  up  outside  the 
shops  to  the  lanterns ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  whole  of 
the  installation  was  practically  outside  the  shops,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  gas  company.  They  went  to  a  shop-keeper  and 
said :  “  We  will  give  you  so  much  candle  power  per  annum  at  so 
much  cost.”  They  generally  tempted  him  with  £5  per  1000-candle 
power  lamp.  They  told  the  shop-keeper  that  he  would  have  no 
trouble  with  mantles,  no  bother  with  lamps  going  out,  and  that 
they  would  take  all  the  responsibilty  off  his  shoulders  and  guar¬ 
antee  the  light.  He  asked  them  to  put  themselves  in  the  position 
of  the  ordinary  shop-keeper— especially  one  who  had  been  using 
arc  lamps  which  he  had  bought  himself,  and  had  to  trim  and  re¬ 
pair  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  feeling  of  the  average  user  of  arc 
lamps  for  outside  shop  lighting  was  that  they  were  very  fine  lights 
when  they  were  new ;  but,  after  two  or  three  months,  there  were 
troubles  with  carbons  and  all  sorts  of  things.  '1  he  lamps  wanted 
new  carbons  just  in  the  middle  of  the  busy  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
evening ;  and  they  were  always  going  wrong.  1  his  was  the  general 
feeling.  Therefore,  when  the  gas  agent  came  along  and  offered 
to  take  all  these  troubles  and  worries  off  his  shoulders,  and  give 
a  good  light  for  a  fixed  amount  per  annum,  the  shop-keeper  jumped 
at  it ;  and  he  would  clearly  be  a  fool  if  he  did  not.  W  hat  had 
the  electrical  authorities  done  in  this  matter?  In  most  cases, 
absolutely  nothing  of  this  character  at  all.  Even  in  Brighton, 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  altogether ;  and  he  sincerely 
hoped  that  Mr.  Christie  would  have  a  big  high-pressure  gas 
installation  put  down  soon  in  competition  with  him.  He  recently 
had  to  go  into  this  class  of  competition  ;  and  he  went  round 
and  interviewed  the  shop-keepers  to  find  out  exactly  what  the 
position  was.  He  was  told  in  every  case  that,  if  the  electric 
light  people  would  supply  the  lamps,  clean,  repair,  and  maintain 
them,  and  take  the  worry  off  their  shoulders,  the  shop-keepers 
would  have  electric  light,  as  they  preferred  it  to  high-pressure  gas. 

He  lost  several  for  this  reason ;  and  he  knew  that,  if  only  they 
had  powers  to  wire  premises,  they  could  keep  every  one  of  these 
consumers.  In  the  London  district  alone,  they  had  lost  several 
thousand  pounds’  worth  of  business,  which  was  going  into  the  gas 
companies’  pockets.  If  they  had  proper  hiring  and  wiring  powers, 
they  need  not  be  afraid  of  gas  competition— especially  if  they  had 
a  proper  sales  department  to  look  after  the  consumers.  By  these 
methods,  they  could  keep  their  business ;  and  he  would  go  further, 
and  say  that  it  was  possible,  light  for  light,  to  get  another  £1  per 
lamp  per  annum  for  electric  lamps  as  against  gas,  if  they  had  a 
proper  business  organization.  Gas  companies  were  not  making 
a  big  profit  on  this  outside  lighting;  but  they  just  wanted  to  knock 
the  arc  lamps  out,  and  they  were  going  as  near  rock-bottoin  as 
they  could.  Electric  supply  undertakings  could  not  do  it  it  they 
had  to  employ  contractors,  and  pay  them  their  10  per  cent,  profit. 
The  gas  companies  had  cut  out  this  profit,  and  they  had  a  proper 
organization  in  which  this  work  was  done  more  or  less  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  street  lighting.  Most  electric  supply  undertakings  had 
fairly  large  street  lighting  departments ;  and  they  should  be  able 
to  maintain  and  look  after  these  outside  shop  lamps  in  the  same 
way,  but  not  if  they  were  going  to  bring  in  the  contractor.  They 
could  employ  him  to  fit  up  the  installation  in  special  instances, 
but  here  was  a  case  of  rock-bottom  competition,  and  they  had  to 
take  out  every  halfpenny  of  expense  they  could.  They  could  hold 
their  own  by  adopting  gas  company  methods;  but  the  main  diffi¬ 
culty  was  the  absence  of  powers  to  do  it.  Almost  every  morning 
they  found  propositions  at  their  offices ;  and  they  asked  them¬ 
selves  what  were  they  going  to  do.  But  they  had  no  powers,  and 
practically  had  to  pass  the  business  on  to  the  gas  company.  1  Ins 
proposition  might  satisfy  some  ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  ought  to  satisfy  anyone  of  them. 

Councillor  Crowther  (Sheffield)  regretted  that  there  was  very 
little  street  electric  lighting  in  Sheffield,  which  was  mainly  due  to 
the  cheap  price  of  gas.  The  tramway  drivers,  however,  "-cru 
asking  for  electric  lighting  to  be  installed,  as  it  gave  a  better  light, 
and  enabled  them  to  more  easily  avoid  accidents.  In  all  cities 
where  gas  was  dearer  than  at  Sheffield,  the  question  of  street  I 
lighting  ought  to  be  seriously  taken  in  hand ;  but  this  could  only  I 
be  done  by  reducing  the  cost  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  1  he  I 
gas  companies  in  the  competition  with  electricity  were  certainly  I 
doing  this — in  fact,  in  some  cases  they  were  keeping  the  charge 
so  low  that  there  was  no  profit  in  the  business.  He  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  the  view  that  all  electric  supply  undertakings  should  have 
wiring  powers. 

Mr.  Seabrook,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  reply,  said  he  thought 
that  to  co-operate  with  the  gas  companies  was  a  bigger  sign  ot  1 
fear  than  keeping  them  at  arm’s  length — the  attitude  that  he  would 
prefer  to  adopt. 
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HEATING  HORIZONTAL  RETORT=SETTINGS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  France  by  M.  Pierre- Jacques 
Picard  for  improvements  in  the  method  of  heating  horizontal 
•etorts.  The  following  particulars  of  the  invention  are  translated 
:rom  the  French  specification. 

In  settings  which  contain  two  vertical  rows  of  retorts,  heated 
bv  a  central  line  of  nostrils,  the  flames  are  usually  distributed 
very  irregularly.  The  vacant  space  between  the  retorts  favours 
a  rapid  ascent  of  the  gas  and  air;  and  the  temperature  is  higher 
in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  part  of  the  setting.  Nearly  all  the 
combustion  gases  pass  between  the  arch  and  the  two  upper 
retorts ;  the  result  being  that  the  quantity  of  gas  produced  in 
the  lower  retorts  is  considerably  less  than  in  those  above,  ine 
setting  consequently  does  not  furnish  the  maximum  yield  of  gas , 
and,  moreover,  the  upper  retorts  wear  out  more  rapidly  than  the 
others.  The  temperatures  of  the  different  retorts  can  be  altered 
as  required  by  changing  the  proportion  of  the  gases  passing  above 
the  upper  ones.  For  this  purpose,  dampers  are  placed  between 
the  latter  and  the  arch  of  the  setting,  so  that  the  size  of  the  passage 
for  the  gas  can  be  regulated. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  show  a  retort-setting  constructed 
according  to  the  invention. 


[We  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents.'] 

A  Few  Words  with  the  Kendal  Health  Committee. 

Sir,— Many  thanks  for  the  copy  of  your  “Journal,”  containing 
your  criticism  of  my  leaflet  on  “  Fresh  Air  and  Ventilation.  If  you 
will  read  the  leaflet  carefully,  you  will  see  that  my  object  is  not  in  any 
way  to  discourage  the  use  of  gas,  but  only  to  point  out  the  necessity  for 
additional  ventilation  when  burning  gas,  over  and  above  what  is 
required  when  electric  lights  are  being  used,  or  even  no  lights  at  all. 
Immediately  after  writing  the  leaflet,  I  installed  a  gas-cooker  in  my 

house  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  my  paragraphs,  I  believe  the  substance  of 
every  statement  can  be  found  in  Notter  and  birth  s  last  edition  o 
“  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Hygiene.”  Moreover  the  entire 
leaflet  was  submitted  to,  and  heartily  endorsed  by,  the  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  of  three  of  our  largest  provincial  cities,  as  well  as  by  the 
County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Westmorland,  and  the  Medical 
Chairman  of  the  Westmorland  Public  Health  Committee. 

Wm.  Rushton  Parker,  M.D., 
Chairman  of  the  Kendal  Health  Committee. 

Kendal,  June  28,  1911. 

[We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  object  of  Dr.  Rushton  Parker, 
Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Kendal  Corporation,  “is 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  inner  portion  of  the  setting  is  divided 
into  several  compartments,  communicating  with  each  other  through 
openings  A.  The  retorts  are  placed  in  two  vertical  rows,  and  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  entire  length  of  the  setting.  The  heating  gas  and 
the  hot  air  to  promote  combustion  are  introduced  through  open¬ 
ings  B,  which  are  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  setting. 
The  course  of  the  hot  gases  is  indicated  by  the  arrows ;  and  they 
flow  out  through  the  openings  C. 

The  invention  consists  in  fixing  dampers  D  above  the  two 
highest  retorts,  in  the  middle  of  the  setting  as  shown,  and  resting 
upon  the  walls.  Above-  the  dampers  is  a  horizontal  plate  E, 
which  prevents  the  passage  of  the  gases  between  the  dampers. 
These  are  worked  from  the  outside  by  means  of  rods  (not  shown 
in  the  illustrations)  running  through  openings  in  the  wall  of  the 
settin°r. 

It  is  advantageous  to  have  along  the  axis  of  the  setting  refrac¬ 
tory  brackets  F  supported  by  the  walls,  and  on  a  level  with  one 
of  the  lower  rows  of  retorts.  They  cause  a  thorough  mixing  of 
the  gas  and  hot  air,  and  thus  stimulate  combustion.  Pieces  of 
refractory  material  G,  increasing  in  thickness  from  one  line  of 
retorts  to  another,  are  placed  between  the  top  of  certain  retorts 
and  the  bottom  of  the  one  immediately  above.  By  means  of  these 
pieces,  suitable  dimensions  can  be  given  to  the  section  of  the 
passage  for  the  gas  between  the  different  retorts. 

The  invention  is  not  confined  to  the  design  represented  in  the 
illustrations.  For  instance,  instead  of  dampers,  fixed  pieces,  of 
sizes  adapted  for  average  conditions  of  working,  can  be  utilized 
to  decrease  the  section  of  the  passage  for  the  gas  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  setting. 


The  “Pharos”  High-Pressure  Light.— In  the  last  number  of  the 
“Journal,”  we  gave  some  particulars  of  installations  of  high- 
pressure  lighting  by  the  “  Pharos”  system,  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Auer  Company  of  Berlin.  We  are  informed  by  the 
Welsbach  Light  Company,  Limited,  of  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  King  s 
Cross,  W.C.,  that  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  Auer  Com¬ 
pany  sole  agents  for  the  light  in  the  U  nited  Kingdom. 

London  and  Southern  District  Junior  Association. — Mr.  F.  W. 
Goodenough,  Controller  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company’s 
Gas  Sales  Department,  has,  as  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Gas  Companies’  Joint  Exhibit  Committee,  kindly  invited  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  the  Coronation  Exhibition,  at 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  and  to  tea  at  the  Garden  Club.  Saturday  next 
is  the  date  fixed  for  the  visit ;  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  members 
should  assemble  at  4  p.m.  at  the  gas  companies’  exhibit  (which 
is  situated  in  the  Industrial  Section,  Building  14,  at  the  immediate 
right-hand  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Court  of  Honour) ;  and  then 
they  will  proceed  to  tea,  at  which  Mr.  Goodenough  will  preside. 


not  in  any  way  to  discourage  the  use  of  gas.”  It  is  a  pity  that  the  cir¬ 
cular  of  which  we  made  complaint  last  week  did  not  indicate  to  the 
burgesses  of  Kendal,  in  a  transparent  manner,  its  exact  purpose.  Now 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  circular  which  were  repro¬ 
duced  in  our  editorial  columns  last  week.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood 
we  do  not  care  any  more  for  what  Messrs.  Notter  and  Firth  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  in  their  last  edition  of  the  “  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Hygiene,”  nor  of  the  endorsement  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
of  three  of  the  largest  provincial  cities  in  the  country,  nor  of  that  of 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Westmorland,  nor  again  of  that  of 
the  Medical  Chairman  of  the  Westmorland  Public  Health  Committee, 
than  we  do  of  the  opinions  of  the  ladies  who  have  contributed  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject  in  the  columns  of  the  “Girl's  Own 
Paper”  and  one  or  two  other  popular  magazines  for  ladies,  and 
who  have  refused  afterwards  to  substantiate  their  statements.  We 
have  at  hand  the  views  of  men  of  considerable  eminence  ;  we  have 
the  results  of  actual  scientific  tests  ;  we  have  at  command  the 
experience  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  with  the  use  of  gas  in  the 
homes  of  the  people  ;  and  we  have  (it  is  claimed)  an  average  amount 
of  common  sense.  Now,  then,  we  put  last  week  a  plain  question  to 
the  Kendal  Corporation  Health  Committee,  or  to  its  Chairman  (Dr. 
Parker),  based  upon  the  statement  in  the  circular  :  “When  gas  is  lit, 
it  takes  some  of  the  best  part  out  of  the  air,  and  gives  out  a  great  deal  op 
poison,"  and  upon  the  use  of  the  plural  “  poisons”  in  a  succeeding  para¬ 
graph.  We  asked  the  Health  Committee  or  Dr.  Parker  to  take  a  set  of 
given  conditions — say,  an  incandescent  burner — and  tell  us  in  volumetric 
terms  what  is  meant  by  “  a  great  deal,”  and  by  names  what  is  meant 
by  ”  poisons.”  We  ask  him  not  to  tell  us  what  Notter  and  Firth  say, 
or  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  three  large  provincial  cities  and 
of  Westmorland,  but  to  let  us  have  a  definite  reply  from  off  his  own  bat 
to  the  objectionable  statement  appearing  in  a  circular  for  which  he  (we 
are  pleased  to  see)  takes,  in  the  foregoing  letter,  full  responsibility. 
If  there  is  any  use  made  of  this  circular,  by  quotation  or  otherwise 
elsewhere  than  in  Kendal,  the  candid  acknowledgment  of  authorship 
may  prove  very  useful. — Ed.  J.G.L.] 


Uses  of  High-Pressure  Gas  for  Industrial  Purposes. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Alfred  Mansfield's 
letter  appearing  in  your  issue  of  June  27. 

I  regret  that  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding.  I  now  know  that 
the  Mr.  Mansfield  referred  to  by  Mr.  Leather  in  Glasgow  is  not  the 
Mr.  Mansfield  who  called  on  me  in  Birmingham.  I  particularly  stated 
in  my  reply  to  Mr.  Leather  that  I  had  been  in  communication  with 
“  a  Mr.  Mansfield,  of  Birkenhead.” 

Mr.  Mansfield  states  that  I  endeavoured  to  crystallize  the  results  of 
my  experiments  into  definite  statements  of  fact.  If  Mr.  Mansfield  will 
be  good  enough  to  re-read  the  opening  paragraphs  of  my  paper,  he 
will  realize  that  my  attitude  towards  the  subject  is  not  in  agreement 
with  his  statement. 

I  can  hardly  think  the  criticism  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Mansfield’s  letter  is  intended  to  be  taken  seriously.  Assuming  that 
it  is  meant  seriously,  Mr.  Mansfield  will  be  relieved  to  learn  that  all 
volumes  of  gas  mentioned  in  my  paper  are  reduced  to  a  pressure  of 
20-ioths  water-gauge. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  during  the  discussion  of  the 
paper  in  Glasgow,  I  hope  to  add  considerably  to  the  information  the 
paper  contains,  before  the  “Transactions”  are  made  up,  and  I  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  replying  fully  to  the  points  raised  in  the 

discussion.  .  .  ,  E.  W.  Smith. 

High-Pressure  Gas  Laboratory ,  Birmingham, 

June  28,  1911. 


Sir, — Scarcity  of  time  prevented  me  commenting  upon  the  two 
contributions  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Smith  to  the  Institution  meeting,  and 
consequently  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  will  explain,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Press,  some  of  his  statements,  by  giving  further  information  on  the 
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points  I  raise,  because  my  practical  experiences  do  not  confirm  his 
conclusions.  The  actual  user  or  customer  of  gas  is  not  the  least  person 
I  have  to  study  when  supplying  gas  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Glasgow  ; 
and  so  1  should  like  to  know  why,  in  the  report  of  the  Gas-Heating 
Research  Committee,  by  Mr.  Smith,  “  It  should  be  possible  to  have  a 
burner  and  nipple  so  adjustable  that  it  will  give  a  flame  with  a  given  con¬ 
sumption  which  is  so  well  aerated  that  it  will  light-back  at  either  5-ioths 
or  30-ioths  pressures,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  cutting-down  the 
aeration,  give  a  luminous  flame.  Only  the  burner  and  nipple  which 
are  capable  of  such  a  range  have  a  right  to  claim  the  capability  of 
being  used  between  these  pressures.”  I  have  always  considered  it 
altogether  wrong  to  have  a  gas-fire  burner  so  adjustable  that  it  would 
light-back  at  any  one  or  two  pressures,  such  as  is  put  upon  the  supply 
entering  most  consumers’  houses  to-day.  The  gas-fire  of  the  future 
must  not  on  any  account — with  fair  usage  such  as  it  is  likely  to  get  in 
daily  use — light-back  at  all.  Many  a  fire  is  in  position,  lying  idle,  that 
would  be  more  often  in  use  but  for  the  fact  that  “  the  horrid  thing  ” 
will  not  burn  right  every  time  when  required.  The  consumer  requires 
a  simple  method  of  controlling  his  fire  ;  and  the  very  best  way  is  to 
regulate  it  by  the  tap  on  the  supply-pipe.  It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can 
work  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  really  necessary  that  the  burner,  which 
embraces  the  injector,  should,  under  all  useful  control,  give  uniform 
flames,  and  without  producing  any  unpleasant  noise.  My  experience 
does  not  coincide  with  much  that  is  stated  in  the  portion  of  the  report 
which  comes  soon  after  my  quotation.  But  I  may  be  wrong. 

Then,  passing  on  to  the  tests  of  burners,  Mr.  Smith  would  greatly 
oblige  by  defining  what  he  considers  a  “correct  flame.”  Figures  do 
not  assist  one  in  this  matter  when  the  results  of  aeration  differ  so  greatly 
that  the  correct  bunsen  flame  of  burner  “  B  ”  was  represented  by 
“0-2912,”  and  “  C  ”  by  “  0  3083  ;  ”  and  yet  burner  “  A,”  with  an  objec¬ 
tionable  noisy  flame,  gave  “  o  2969  ”  as  its  figure.  The  action  of  a 
steam-injector  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  a  gas-injector.  The 
case  is  not  at  all  parallel  in  effect  as  I  understand  it. 

Coming  to  Mr.  Smith's  paper  on  “The  Uses  of  High-Pressure  Gas 
for  Industrial  Heating  Purposes,”  I  am  constrained  to  differ  from  him 
over  the  comparative  tests  given  in  the  paper.  Test  No.  1,  with  high- 
pressure  gas  for  water-heating,  is  shown  to  yield  an  efficiency  of  92  per 
cent.  From  the  data  given,  I  can  only  make  it  62  per  cent,  to  the 
nearest  round  figure.  In  test  No.  2,  using  low-pressure  gas,  the  efficiency 
is  about  16  per  cent,  too  low.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  shall  be  glad  if 
Mr.  Smith  will  show  me  where  I  have  gone  astray.  In  matters  of  gas 
efficiency  and  economy  one  has  to  be  exceedingly  careful,  when  making 
comparative  tests  or  trials,  to  see  that  “  other  things  ”  are  the  same. 
This  Mr.  Smith  has  overlooked  ;  for  in  the  one  case  the  water  was 
raised  from  i5°C.  to  ioo°  C.,  and  in  the  other  from  120  C.  to  990  C. 
Further,  one  sample  of  gas  is  measured  at  15  inches  mercury,  and  the 
other  at  25-ioths  water-column  pressure.  Surely  such  tests  cannot 
be  said  to  be  “  parallel  tests.”  I  have,  as  nearly  as  is  necessary,  cor¬ 
rected  to  20-ioths  inch  pressure  ;  but  I  cannot  duly  allow  for  errors  due 
to  temperature  differences.  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Smith  that  com¬ 
parisons  of  this  sort  necessitate  that  the  water  temperature  should  be 
confined  to  some  degree  short  of  boiling  ;  for  it  is  practically  impossible, 
when  making  tests  on  the  value  of  a  fuel,  to  determine  accurately  the 
boiling-point  of  water,  as  I  think  he  must  be  aware.  I  would  suggest 
70°  C.,  or  150°  Fahr.,  as  a  maximum  temperature  to  which  to  raise  the 
water. 

The  following  tests  were  made  with  low-pressure  coal  gas  some  years 
ago  ;  and  although  I  have  many  higher  results,  I  have  chosen  two  that 
represent  the  same  quality  of  gas,  and  one  of  a  poorer  quality  than  Mr. 
Smith  used.  I  believe  they  will  suffice  to  show  that  Mr.  Smith’s  high- 
pressure  test  of  barely  62  per  cent,  efficiency  can  easily  be  passed  by 
low-pressure  gas  : — 


Date, 

1.04. 

Rate  Per 
Hour. 

Time  to 
Raise  1 
Litre  ioo°  F. 

Corrected 
Cub.  Ft. 
Used. 

Total  Heat 
Utilized. 

Total  Net 
Heating 
Value  of 
Gas. 

Heat 

Utilized. 

Jan.  . 
Feb.  . 

>  1  • 

Cub.  Ft. 

10 

10 

10 

Min.  Sec. 
3  52 

3  50 

4  16 

•6440 

■6461 

•7120 

B.Th.U. 
342-0 
341 'I 
309 '5 

B.Th.U. 

540 

543 

485 

Per  Cent. 

63 '3 

62- 8 

63- 8 

63'3 

One  word  further  anent  gas  volumes.  When  experimenting,  I 
usually  ask  myself  this  question:  “How  is  the  gas  measured  and 
charged  for  by  the  user  ?  ”  The  answer  usually  is  :  “  Normal  condi¬ 
tions  of  supply.”  Now,  this  is  subject  to  about  20-ioths  water  column 
pressure,  and  not  15  inches  of  mercury.  Temperature  and  barometric 
variations  are  never  considered,  unless  the  conditions  are  abnormal. 
But  this  is  certain — the  index-reader  knows  or  cares  little  for  anything 
but  the  position  of  the  “  handsof  the  dial.”  Therefore  our  corrections 
must  tally  with  custom  and  practice.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Smith's  tests 
of  governors  have  necessitated  a  labour  of  love.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis¬ 
courage  him,  but  my  experience  of  them  (which  embraces  their  use  up 
to  10  atmospheres)  is  that  he  is  looking  for  the  impossible  ;  while  the 
“  pressure  jet  ”  is  likely  to  deceive  him  as  a  measurer.  I  am  anxious 
to  be  convinced  that,  with  gas  at  (say)  2s.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  a  half¬ 
penny  worth,  or  20  8  cubic  feet,  under  high  pressure  will  or  can  do  as 
much  work  as  3d.  worth,  or  124  5  cubic  feet,  subject  to  prevailing  dis¬ 
trict  pressures,  as  cited  in  the  paper.  Really,  if  11,273  B.Th.U.  net  of 
gas  can  do  as  much  work  under  a  certain  condition  as  67,638  of  such 
units  of  heat  under  another  yet  to  hand  serviceable  one,  then  the  gas 
industry  is  in  for  something  I  fail  to  find  words  to  define. 

The  whole  paper  is  so  full  of  interest  to  me  that  I  hope  Mr.  Smith 
will  excuse  my  criticisms,  as  I  assure  him  I  have  only  the  best  interests 

of  the  gas  industry  at  heart  Walter  Grafton. 

Glasgow  Corporation  Gas  Department, 

Jane  29,  1911. 


Sir, — On  reading  the  reports  of  the  papers  presented  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Glasgow,  I  was  astonished  to  notice  the 
enormous  saving  in  gas  (claimed  by  Mr.  Smith)  on  substituting  high- 


pressure  gas  for  low-pressure  gas,  worked  in  conjunction  with  an  air-  , 
blast,  for  melting  gold. 

On  p.  890  of  your  issue  of  June  20  is  given  a  table — a  summary  of 
the  results  of  tests  carried  out  “  to  determine  the  relative  costs  of 
melting  gold  in  100  oz.  lots,  with  coke,  air-blast  and  gas,  and  high- 
pressure  gas,  and  then  reducing  it  from  18  carat  to  9  carat  by  alloying 
the  gold  in  the  usual  way  with  silver,  copper,  and  composition.” 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  this  table  which  call  for  comment  and 
explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  stated  that  the  operations  lasted  an  hour,  an 
hour-and-a-half,  and  half-an-hour  respectively.  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
charge  a  higher  rate  for  labour  in  the  case  of  the  test  with  air-blast  and 
gas?  H 

Disregarding  the  series  of  experiments  with  coke  as  the  fuel,  and 
considering  the  cases  of  the  gas-fired  furnaces,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
the  one  case  the  cost  of  gas  is  given  as  3d.,  and  in  the  other  as  id. 
Now  presuming  that  the  same  prices  are  charged  for  coal  gas  supplied 
at  high  and  low  pressure,  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Smith  mean  that  the 
system  of  heating  by  high-pressure  gas  is  six  times  as  efficient  as  that 
in  which  an  air-blast  and  low-pressure  gas  are  employed.  Surely  this 
is  a  somewhat  extravagant  claim  ? 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  by  using  high-pressure  gas  in  place  of  low- 
pressure  gas  in  a  form  of  bunsen  burner,  an  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  heating  process  would  result.  The  greater  expansion  of  the  gas 
in  the  first  case  on  escaping  from  the  burner-nipple  causes  sufficient  air 
to  be  drawn  along  to  allow  of  complete  combustion  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  any  secondary  air,  whereas  with  the  gas  at  low  pressure  secondary 
air  is  necessary  for  complete  combustion.  The  volume  of  flame  would 
be  smaller  for  the  same  gas  consumption  in  the  first  case  ;  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  there  would  be  a  hotter  flame-zone  produced.  With  air-blast 
and  low-pressure  gas,  however,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  for 
the  admission  of  sufficient  air  to  ensure  complete  combustion  and  to 
obtain  proper  mixing  before  ignition  ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
high-pressure  gas-heating  in  the  case  under  consideration  can  be  much 
more  efficient  than  low-pressure  gas  properly  worked  in  conjunction 
with  an  air-blast. 

An  advantage  in  the  use  of  high-pressure  gas  would  be  that  but  one 
set  of  pipes  would  be  necessary  as  against  two  in  the  other  case  ;  so  that 
the  cost  of  the  installation  would  be  less,  and,  in  addition,  the  gas  com 
pany  could  compress  the  gas  more  cheaply  than  the  average  consumer 
could  compress  air. 

The  92  per  cent,  efficiency  claimed  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  iron-pot 
experiment  induced  me  to  calculate  how  much  of  the  energy  available 
in  the  gas  had  been  transferred  to  the  gold  in  the  above  tests. 

The  figures  published  with  regard  to  these  tests  leave  us  in  the  dark 
on  many  points  ;  so  that  I  have  been  forced  to  make  certain  assumptions 
as  to  his  working  conditions.  These  assumptions  are  quite  reasonable, 

I  think,  taking  into  account  the  data  given.  The  assumptions  made 
are — 

1.  That  the  metal  used  was  pure  gold,  and  that  in  no  case  was  it 

alloyed  with  any  other  metal. 

2.  That  the  metal  was  raised  to  a  temperature  of  50°  C.  above  its 

melting-point  before  the  gas  was  turned  off. 

3.  That  the  charge  made  for  gas  was  is.  8d.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 
The  following  calculation  shows  how  much  heat  was  transferred  to 

the  gold  : 

1  oz.  troy  =  31  grammes. 

100  oz.  =  31  kilogrammes. 

Specific  heat  of  gold  =  0-032  calorie  per  gm.  =  0-032  K.C.U. 
per  kg.  (ca.  0-128  B.Th.U.). 

Melting-point  of  gold  =  1063°  C.,  say  1050°  C.  above  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room. 

Latent  heat  of  fusion  of  gold  =  16  3  calories  per  gm.  =  16  3 
K.C.U.  per  kg. 

.  • .  Heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gold  through 
1050°  C.,  then  to  melt  it,  and  further  to  raiseits  temperature 
through  50°  C. 

=  (0  032  x  1100  x  3-1)  +  (16-3  x  3-1) 

=  (35  2  x  3'1)  +  (j6’3  x  3'i) 

=  5r5  x  31 
=  159  6  K.C.U. 

That  is  to  say,  about  160  K.C.U.  (640  B.Th.U.)  are  required. 

Now  if  the  gas  costs  is.  8d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  then  for  Jd.  one 
would  obtain  25  cubic  feet. 

The  net  calorific  value  of  the  gas  is  given  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  iron- 
pot  experiment  (p.  885)  as  being  542  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot ;  and  that 
value  is  taken  here.  542  B.Th.U.  is  about  equal  to  135  K.C.U. 

Therefore  the  heat  available  on  the  combustion  of  25  cubic  feet  of 
the  gas 

=  25  x  135  =  3375  K.C.U. 

Of  this  energy,  160  K.C.U.  are  employed  in  melting  the  gold. 

i.e.  x  100  =  4-7  per  cent. 

3375 

Only  4-7  per  cent,  of  the  heat  available  is  transmitted  to  the  gold. 
[This  process  is  evidently  not  one  in  which  a  90  per  cent,  efficiency  is 
to  be  looked  for.] 

Now  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  with  air-blast  and  low-pressure  gas, 
the  cost  of  fuel  was  3d.  ;  so  that  six  times  as  much  gas  must  have  been 
employed.  In  that  case,  something  like  0  8  per  cent,  of  the  heat  avail¬ 
able  was  transmitted  to  the  gold.  Is  this  the  best  that  makers  of  fur¬ 
naces  for  use  with  low-pressure  gas  can  do  ?  Would  Mr.  Smith  give 
full  details  concerning  these  tests,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  that  the  best 
possible  methods  of  applying  the  systems  of  heating  have  been  adopted 
in  each  case  ? 

In  the  same  paper,  on  “  The  Uses  of  High-Pressure  Gas  for  Industrial 
Purposes,”  Mr.  Smith  says:  “Another  field  in  which  high-pressure 
gas  has  an  advantage  over  low-pressure  .  .  .  is  in  the  heating  of 

liquids.”  In  support  of  this,  he  cites  two  tests  in  which  water  was 
heated  in  an  iron  pot  from  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  the 
boiling  point.  The  conditions  under  which  the  experiments  were  made 
are  unfavourable  for  heating  by  low-pressure  gas,  and  the  tests  appear 
to  me  to  be  worthless.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  size  and  weight  of 
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.  r, ar p  manv  details  given  of  the  method  of  lagging  the 
l®  lf0j  ^iea?k>sses.  Further,  one  would  like  to  know  how 

?e  gas  consumptions  were  determined,  and  why  the  rate  at  which  gas 
as  burnt  in  the  case  of  the  low-pressure  experiment  was  considers ^  y 
_  , ,  n  j.  :n  the  case  of  the  high-pressure  experiment  .  Does  Mr. 
mith  wish  to  persuade  the  general  public  that  47-5  per  cent,  repre- 
mfs  the  best  efficiency  that  can  be  obtained  with  low-pressure  gas 

''rnVrto5ro7ttrdtSon  on  his  paper,  Mr  Smith  is  quoted  as 
avine  said  ■  “  The  better  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  the  high 

Hrr~"  A ,he  rnaass: 

*  rtsssja  jssra  as 

■nmbnstion  taking  place  ?  The  energy  thus  radiated  is  very  largely  m 
h^ form  of  heat  f  and  it  is  certainly  not  increased  by  mixing  the  gas 
vith  air  before  ignition.  The  percentage  of  the  total  energy  em  tt  d 
ls  heat  radiation  is  greatest  when  no  air  is  mixed  with  the  gas  Deto 
gnition,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  results  obtained  by  I 

iessor  Callendar 


Corrosion  of  Service*  Pipes. 


reaction  when  partial  y  a  s  su,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the 

to  be  true  for  practical  purp  .  Y  place  in  a  forced  soil  con- 
corrosion  of  services  which  admit^.f^«  P^  ,,  if  such  bsoil 
taming  ashes,  &c  a  d  x  have  examined  such 

alkaline  and  not  acidlferous'  11 
therefore,  reaffirm  what  I  stated  in  my  notes. 

Greenock,  June  28,  1911.  _ 


James  McLeod. 


Total  Radiation  of  M'eher  Burner  per  Cent,  of  Heat  of  Combustion. 

Total  radiation  per  cent.  .  .  i°'5.  I2'3,  H'o,  15  9.  r4  L  D  '7  “ 

Ratio  of  air  to  gas  by  volume  .  5’°.  4  3  2  5,  5. 

The  gas  was  in  all  cases  completely  burnt.  The  ratio  of  gas  to  air 
before  ignition  merely  describes  the  nature  of  the  flame. 


If  Mr.  Smith’s  second  statement  were  correct,  then  it  would  follow 
hat  the  bunsen  flame  is  a  cooler  flame  than  the  luminous  flame  obtained 
■w  shutting  off  the  primary  air.  This  is  not  the  case. 

There  may  be  a  great  future  before  high-pressure  gas;  but  extra  - 
odhe  „a„„e  of  .hose  ™d  ,  by  Mr  Sm.th  to 

concentrate  criticism  on  the  system  when  it  is  least  able  to  bear  sucn 

criticism  with  equanimity.  Harold  Hartley. 

10,  Eldon  Place,  Leeds ,  June  28,  1911. 


Glover=West  Vertical  Retorts  at  Manchester. 

Sir, -In  answer  to  requests  from  your  readers,. I  beg  to  forward  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  temperatures  in  the  combustion  chambers  of  the  Droyls 
den  installation  of  Glover-West  vertical  retorts,  together  with  other 
useful  information. 

Temperatures  in  Combustion  Chnnibcvs . 

Degrees  Fahr. 


Publicity  and  Sales  of  Gas. 

make  one  feel  that  the  1  Y  these  d  of  competi- 

Hum^y'swiH  “dq“eryS".ew  i«  agreement  with  him  .bat 

publicly  and  hi  been  formed.  The  objects 

ordie'commUteewfll  b/.o,  only  toco^  ‘onlg  £ 

educate  the  public  to  a  true  appreciation  of  the  uses  ot  8as  > 

hidusjry^unhing  and”  supporting  the 

Committee,  in  getting  to 

pathy  with  the  movement.  R.  W.  Edwards. 

Aldershot,  June  29,  1911. 


Top  combustion  chamber 


No.  6 
No.  5 

”  ”  No.  4 

„  ..  -  No’3 

No.  2 

Bottom  combustion  chamber  No.  1 


Left 

Hand. 

2460 

2400 

2400 

2460 

2500 

2500 


Right 

Hand. 


Maintaining  a  Constant  Draught  in  Main  Flues. 

Sir  The  remarks  on  the  papers  read  before  the  recent  meeting  o 
.  SlIR,T,  7™f  r,c  Engineers  having  reference  to  the  advisability 

be®n  wnnld^S  appear  to  be  a  good  solution  to  a  chimney  which 
fluctuates  consideraWy-due  to  local  aspects,  from  a  geographical  point 
of  view.  Constancy. 

June  26,1911.   


2460 

2400 

2400 

2460 

2500 

2450 


Retfast  Gas-Works  Results— The  report  on  the  working  of  the 

Belfast  gas  undertaking  for  the  year  to  March  31  last  shows  a  gross 
profit  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  gas  and  residuals  of  ^64,568, 
which  is  an  increase  of  £13. 49°  over  iast  Year- 


Circulating  chambers,  1600°  Fahr.  at  inlets. 


Producer  gas  contains  an  average  of  22  to  23  per  cent,  of  CO. 

Waste  gases  contain  an  average  of  18  per  cent,  of  CO2. 

Pull  on  the  waste-gas  flue  equals  2-ioths  at  the  bottom,  where  the 
waste  gas  enters  the  chimney,  decreasing  to  nothing  at  the  top. 

Pull  at  the  primary-air  inlet  equals  2'5-ioths. 

Chimney  gives  7-ioths  pull.  Q  Newbigging. 

Manchester,  June  29,  1911. 


Fish  Poisoned  bv  Tar. — A  considerable  area  of  the  mam  road  in 
the  Kirkby  Stephen  district  was  recently  tarred  to  settle  the  dust  ; 
but  the  drenching  rain  of  a  few  days  ago  washed  the  tar  intotbe 
_r  Fden  where  numbers  of  trout  have  been  found  poisoned.  Con 
cern  is  felt  by  the  farmers  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Eden  lest  their 
cattle  should  also  be  poisoned.  The  Westmoreland  County  Council 
who  are  the  authority  for  preventing  the  pollution  of  rlvers.  *us  find 
themselves  in  the  curious  position  of  being  chargeable  with  this  offence 

within  their  own  area. 


Scientific  v.  Unscientific  Carbonization. 


Sir  —The  three  valuable  papers  mainly  dealing  with  vertical  retort 
carbonization  were  somewhat  shorn  of  interest  by  the  few  (preventing 
the  many)  discussing  them,  and  also  in  the  curtailment  of  time  for  the 

authors  to  respond.  w,  ,. _ „  A 

In  the  readers  of  the  papers  there  was  apparent  “  light  treading  and 
each  one  evidently  expected  his  story  would  be  different.  In  that  they 
were  all  not  mistaken,  for  the  meeting  was  left  as  far  removed  from 
anything  else  except  “  a  few  ideas  in  the  melting  pot,  the  same  as  ten 

^  The  race  to  obtain  the  prize  results  from  a  ton  of  coal  has  now  begun 
in  earnest,  although  the  starter’s  pistol  cracked  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  From  that  time  it  has  rested  upon  the  heads  of  the  gas 
engineering  profession,  who  have  been  guilty — in  the  largest  way  of 
extravagance  in  wasting  our  (now)  precious  coal  supplies. 

If  any  proof  is  necessary,  it  remains  in  the  fact  that  the  scientific  way 
to  distil  or  carbonize  coal  has  at  last  been  discovered,  in  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  get  from  a  ton  of  coal  20  to  30  per  cent,  increased  volume  of 
gas  actually  carrying  the  same  illuminating  value,  and  better  heating 
value,  than  was  ever  known  before— to  say  nothing  whatever  about  the 

The  old  “  ten-thousand-to-the-ton  ”  men  have  either  disappeared  al¬ 
together,  or  have  had  their  mouths  closed  by  the  “vertical  position 

m<This  country  at  least  has  taken  unscientific  carbonization  of  coal 
“  lying  down  ”  quite  long  enough.  , 

I  do  claim  a  great  effort,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  to  remedy 
this  great  waste  of  our  pent-up  light  and  energy— now  so  precious  to 
us.  And  glad  as  I  am  to  see  Manchester,  Sunderland,  and  other  places 
doing  so  well,  I  hold  confirmed  records  equally  as  good  obtained  at 

Exeter  by  continuous  carbonization  nearly  ten  years  ago. 

3  T.  Settle. 

Exeter,  June  30,  1911. 


Birmingham  Gas  Department  Figures.— We  have  received  from 
Mr  Thomas  H.  Clare,  the  City  Treasurer  of  Birmingham,  a  copy  of 
the  detailed  accounts  prepared  for  the  twelve  months  to  March  31. 
Those  relating  to  the  Gas  Department  furnish  some  figures  m  addition 
to  the  ones  which  were  ’given  in  the  “  Journal  for  May  16  (p.  467)- 
The  revenue  account  shows  a  balance  of  income  in  excess  of  expendi- 
ture  of  /211  754  for  1910-n,  carried  to  profit  and  loss  account.  After 
providing  for7 annuities,  interest,  and  redemption  of  debt,  the  balance 
of  the  profit  and  loss  account  was  £75,621.  The  amount  of  capital 
expended  during  the  year  was  £3°. 744  i  and  the  value  of  buildings  and 
plant  abandoned,  &c.,  was  £63,250.  The  total  expenditure  on  capital 
account  to  March  31  was  £2,428,461.  The  amount  of  the  reserve 
fund  provided  out  of  revenue,  with  accumulations,  was  £100,000 
while  the  gross  total  of  loans  negotiated,  including  annuities,  was 
r 2  008  949  The  amount  provided  from  revenue  for  redemption  of 
debt  during  1910-n  was  £57.983  i  and  the  gross  amount  Pr°vlded  for 
redemption  of  debt  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  £982,911.  The  balance 
of  loans  remaining  to  be  provided  for  was  £1,926,038. 


*  See  British  Association,  Section  G,  Sheffield,  Third  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Gaseous  Explosions. 


A  Recording  Gas-Calorimeter  as  an  Aid  to  the  Detection  of  Crime. 

—Mr  Brearley  writes  :  Between  the  hours  of  6  p.m.  on  Monday  last 
(Tune  26)  and  7  a.m.  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  offices  of  the  Longwood 
Gas  Company  were  burglariously  entered.  A  piate-glass  window  at 
the  rear  of  the  premises  was  broken,  enabling  the  offender  to  open  the 
catch  which  is  fixed  on  the  sash  of  the  window.  In  a  room  adjoining, 
the  Company  have  a  continuously  recording  calorimeter  in  operatio  . 
Between  this  room  and  the  damaged  window  is  a  door,  which  was 
open  at  the  time.  When  the  offender  pulled  down  the  top  portion  of 
the  window,  the  draught  extinguished  the  flame  of  the  calorimeter 
causing  the  pointer  which  marks  the  chart  to  at  once  move  towards  the 
zero  line.  This  clearly  indicated  that  the  premises  were  entered  at 
10.40  p.m.  Although  some  damage  was  done  to  one  of  the  d  ,s 
attempt  to  break  open  the  drawers,  the  work  of  the  f^e-breaker 
appears  to  have  been  disturbed.  About  this  time  one  of  the  employees 
of  the  Company  walked  over  a  weighing  machine  seated  n  ffiose 
proximity  ;  and  this  apparently  caused  the  intruder  to  beat  a  hasty  re¬ 
treat,  before  his  nefarious  designs  fructified  A,U  lrU^  , 
connection  with  the  matter  has  yet  been  made  the  field  of 
narrowed  down  by  the  effect  produced  on  the  chart  by  the  calorimete  . 
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Coin  =  Freed  Mechanism. 

Hibberd,  C.  E..  of  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

No.  10,287  ;  April  27,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  coin-freed  mechanism  more  particularly  as 
applied  to  prepayment  meters  of  the  kind  described  in  patent  No.  14,758 
of  1909. 

The  particular  objects  of  the  invention  are  to  provide  mechanism 
rendering  capable  the  use  of  a  smaller  number  of  parts,  or  parts  which 
are  less  delicate  or  capable  of  derangement — more  especially  in  multi¬ 
coin  prepayment  mechanism.  A  further  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
provide  means  for  controlling  delivery  to  a  prepayment  meter. 

Broadly,  the  invention  consists  in  providing  a  third  movable  mem¬ 
ber  to  co-act  with  the  two-leaf  or  equivalent  elements  referred  to  in  the 
1909  patent,  normally  free  of  same,  but  locked  thereto  on  the  insertion 
of  a  coin  unlocking  the  coinholder.  The  leaves,  upon  a  slight  motion 
of  the  operating  handle  after  such  insertion,  positively  connect  (as  by 
a  bolt)  to  the  commodity  controlling  wheel  or  other  device,  but  are  posi¬ 
tively  disconnected  upon  further  motion  of  the  operating  handle  after 
the  arrest  of  the  leaf-like  members  by  contact  of  a  part  of  the  rearward 
of  them  (or  of  the  coin  held  between  them)  with  a  stop  member  from 
the  commodity  controlling  means,  as  by  a  cam-pin  or  equivalent  means 
carried  on  the  forward  leaf  co-acting  with  the  connecting  bolt. 

A  further  feature  of  the  invention  is  an  improved  valve  element 
particularly  applicable  to  a  coin-freed  gas-meter  in  which  means  are 
provided  automatically  ensuring  a  gas-tight  closure  of  the  bearings  or 
the  equivalent  parts  through  which  moving  members  of  the  valve- 
operating  means  (or  of  the  valve)  enter  the  gas-duct.  In  one  form, 
this  valve  consists  of  a  box-like  element  having  inlet  and  outlet  orifices 
connected  in  the  gas-main,  and  a  shaft  passing  out  of  the  box  and 
carrying  outside  it  an  arm  provided  with  a  notch  adapted  to  co-act  with 
the  operating  member,  such  as  a  slidable  collar,  and  carrying  a  counter¬ 
poise  member.  Inside  the  box,  the  shaft  is  provided  with  an  arm  pro¬ 
jecting  from  it  and  carrying  pivotally  a  conical  valve  plug  adapted, 
upon  partial  rotation  of  the  shaft,  to  effect  the  closure  of  one  of  the 
orifices  referred  to,  which  is  provided  with  a  valve-seat — by-prefer¬ 
ence,  a  leather  or  cork  washer  suitably  treated  to  prevent  deterioration 
on  long  standing.  The  shaft  has  only  one  bearing  in  the  casing,  and 
has  its  other  in  a  spring  member  attached  to  the  casing  and  normally 
tending  to  press  the  shaft  longitudinally  out  of  same.  The  bearing  in 
the  casing  is  preferably  coned  on  the  inside,  and  co-acts  with  a  conical 
shoulder  upon  the  shaft  inside  the  casing.  These  parts  are  normally 
pressed  together  by  the  spring.  The  counterpoise  on  the  external 
valve-arm,  to  open  the  valve,  is  provided  in  order  that  jarring  of  the 
meter,  when  the  slidable  member  of  the  commodity  controlling  shaft 
has  passed  from  the  notch,  shall  not  close  the  valve,  and  thus  place  the 
valve-arm  in  such  a  position  that  the  slidable  member  will  on  return 
foul  same  and  be  unable  properly  to  reach  its  limit  of  travel. 


Discharging-  Coke  from  and  Charging  Coal  into 
Gas -Retorts. 

Aldridge,  J.  G.  W.,  of  Victoria  Street,  and  M'Minn,  A.  C.,  Jun., 
of  Fulham,  S.W. 

No.  13,322  ;  June  1,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  apparatus  that  discharges  and  charges 
simultaneously  through  gas-retorts,  consisting  of  two  stiff  or  jointed 
side-pieces  held  together  by  distance-pieces,  and  having  swing  push- 
plates  adapted  to  push  the  coal  from  a  movable  bed-plate  outside  the 
retort  directly  on  to  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  while  the  front 
end  is  pushing  out  the  coke — the  coal  being  automatically  supplied  to 
the  bed-plate  in  the  desired  quantity  as  the  charger  advances  into  the 
retort.  The  constructions  referred  to  are  described  in  the  Fiddes- 
Aldridge  patents. 

The  present  invention  has  for  its  object  an  improved  arrangement  of 
the  front  push-plate  of  the  charger  so  that  it  shall  not  bear  on  the  coal 
and  the  coal  be  levelled  as  the  discharging-charger  is  being  withdrawn. 
It  consists  in  pivoting  the  plates  on  a  vertical  pivot,  so  that  they  swing 
horizontally,  and  in  providing  an  arched  hood  at  the  front,  to  which 
the  levelling  plough  is  secured. 


A  Modification  of  the  Flddes-Aldridge  Charger- Discharger. 


Fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation  and  plan  of  a  part  of  a  charger  fitted  with 
the  improved  push-plate.  Fig.  2  is  a  front  view  showing  the  swinging 
plates_open  and  shut. 


The  front  push-plate  is  formed  of  two  plates  or  doors  A,  pivoted  by 
hinges  B  to  the  side  plates  C,  the  hinges  lying  in  the  planes  of  the  side 
plates  and  being  inclined  backwards  in  these  planes  at  an  angle  from  the 
vertical  preferably  of  about  150.  The  doors  when  swung  inwards  meet 
and  abut  at  an  angle  considerably  out  of  the  straight  line  against  a  stop 
D  fixed  to  the  arched  hood  E,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines. 

The  hood  extends  from  the  front  of  the  discharging  charger  some 
distance  in  the  rear  of  the  closed  position  of  the  doors.  On  its  front 
end,  it  carries  a  coal-spreader  F,  consisting  of  a  plate  riveted  to  the 
underside  of  the  hood  and  bent  down  in  the  middle  to  form  a  coal¬ 
spreading  edge  or  plough  G,  which  pushes  the  coal  from  the  middle 
towards  the  sides  of  the  retort. 

On  the  outside  of  each  door  is  bolted  a  bracket  H,  projecting  beyond 
the  side  of  the  charger  when  the  doors  are  open,  so  that  as  the  charger 
is  withdrawn  from  the  retort  with  the  doors  opened  by  the  resistance 
of  the  coal,  the  brackets  come  in  contact  with  tappet  bolts  J,  attached 
to  the  movable  apron  plate  of  the  machine,  and  knock  the  doors  over 
their  dead-centre,  when  they  close  by  their  own  weight,  owing  to  their 
being  hung  at  an  angle. 

The  discharging-charger  can  be  entirely  filled  with  coal,  the  whole 
of  which  is  left  in  the  retort  as  the  apparatus  is  withdrawn  ;  “  there 
being  no  obstruction  of  any  sort  tending  to  draw  the  coal  back  after 
the  discharging-charger.” 


Incandescent  Gas-Burners. 

Wigley,  P,  of  Olton,  Warwickshire. 

No.  14,144  ;  June  n,  1910. 

The  patentee  claims  the  combination  and  employment  with  an  in¬ 
verted  incandescent  gas-burner  and  its  mantle,  of  one  or  more  small 
external  pilot  bunsen  burners  and  means  for  controlling  the  gas  supply 
to  them — all  so  arranged  that  the  flame  of  the  pilot  bunsen  burners 
impinges  on  the  exterior  of  the  mantle  when  the  bunsen  flame  inside 
the  mantle  is  turned  off — thus  providing  “  simple  and  efficient  means 
whereby  an  incandescent  burner  can  be  caused  to  give  either  its  full 
light  or  any  desired  light  less  than  the  full  ;  the  proper  gaseous  mix¬ 
ture  being  obtained  under  all  these  conditions.” 


Wigley’s  Incandescent  Burner  with  “  Glimmer  ”  Light. 

The  patentee  provides  outside  of,  and  adjacent  to,  the  mantle  a  small 
pilot  bunsen  burner  fed  with  gas  from  the  pipe  which  feeds  the  main 
bunsen.  This  pilot  bunsen  is  so  arranged  that  the  flame  from  it  im¬ 
pinges  on  the  outside  of  the  mantle  and  illuminates  a  portion  of  it  when 
the  supply  to  the  main  burner  is  turned  out.  Thus,  when  the  burner 
is  constructed  as  shown,  either  the  full  light  can  be  obtained  or  a  re¬ 
duced  incandescent  light  formed  by  the  flame  from  the  pilot  bunsen 
impinging  on  a  small  portion  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  incandescent 
mantle. 

Gas  Heating-Stoves. 

Wilde,  P.  R.,  of  Bath. 

No.  15,411  ;  June  27,  1910. 

This  invention,  according  to  the  patentee,  relates  to  “  a  method  of 
and  means  whereby  a  fire  can  be  burned  without  the  provision  of  any 
outlet  for  the  fumes,  because  the  draught  necessary  to  support  com¬ 
bustion  is  obtained  by  a  method  which  differs  from  any  known 
methods.”  In  order  to  produce  the  necessary  draught,  he  makes  use 
of  the  natural  law  that  when  gases  are  suddenly  condensed  within  a 
closed  receiver  a  vacuum  or  negative  pressure  is  produced.  This 
negative  pressure  causes  a  strong  suction  action  at  the  point  of 
entrance  to  the  receiver  which  is  occupied  by  the  flue-pipe  of  the  stove. 
By  arranging  for  this  negative  pressure  to  act  continuously,  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  rapid  condensation,  a  draught  is  obtained  by  which  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  fire  is  maintained  and  the  fumes  are  drawn  into  the 
closed  receiver.  The  complete  condensation  and  transformation  of  all 
the  products  of  combustion  are  effected  by  causing  them,  without  again 
passing  through  the  fire,  to  move  in  a  circle  or  continuously  to  circu¬ 
late,  during  which  time  they  are  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  conditions 
that  cause  their  destruction,  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  is  necessary  to 
complete  their  entire  transformation. 

As  shown,  a  vertical  flue-pipe  A  communicates  at  its  lower  extremity 
with  a  closed  tank  B  below  the  level  of  the  stove  proper  or  burner 
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cart  C  and  adapted  to  be  partially  filled  with  water  containing  an 
excess  of  undissolved  lime  or  other  reagent  capable  of  combining  with 
the  carbonic  acid  or  the  sulphur  or  other  compounds  in  the  products 
of  combustion.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  flue-pipe  communicates 
with  a  closed  chamber  D,  which  is  also  in  communication  with  the 
free  space  in  the  lower  tank  by  (preferably)  four  tubes  E  The  burner 
part  C  comprises  an  atmospheric  burner  held  in  position  within  a 
casing  and  above  which  depends  an  asbestos  curtain,  the  heat  from 
which  and  also  the  flame,  is  deflected  by  a  brick  or  other  backing. 
The  curtain  is  preferably  of  a  comparatively  thm  section  in  order  to 
prevent  undue  absorption  of  heat  and  also  to  allow  a  ready  radiation 
thereof.  A  canopy  or  shield  of  mica  is  provided,  to  prevent  any  odour 
of  burning  matter  escaping  from  the  front  of  the  burner. 


to  receive  the  drill  or  reamer  spindle  which  passes  through  a  stuffing- 
box  at  the  upper  end  of  the  boss.  The  carriage  is  of  such  length  that 
when  the  drib  or  reamer  spindle  is  at  one  or  other  end  of  the  diameter 
of  the  ripe  the  slot  is  wholly  covered  by  the  carnage,  and  gas  cannot 
escaped  the  atmosphere.  The  spindle  is  well  fitted  to  the  bore  of  the 
i  ,'c  adanted  to  be  driven  by  a  ratchet  brace,  or  by  gearing. 

The  feed  of  the  drill  is  effected  by  the  feeding  screw  D  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  and  brought  into  position  by  a  bridle  pivoted  to  the  boss  C. 


The  products  of  combustion  and  hot  air  will,  on  admission  to  the 
vertical  pipe  A,  ascend  and  enter  the  upper  chamber  D  and  in  doing 
so  will  create  a  draught,  which  will  cause  the  air  in  the  lower  tank  > 
to  pass  up  the  pipe  A.  The  removal  of  air  from  the  tank  B  causes  a 
downward  draught  in  the  tubes  E  connecting  the  two  tanks.  Then  is 
established  a  circulation  of  hot  air,  which  passes  by  the  flue-pipe  A  to 
the  upper  chamber  D  ;  from  the  upper  chamber  D  to  the  lower  tank  B  ; 
and  so  on.  The  fumes,  in  passing  from  the  lower  tank  to  the  upper 
chamber,  meet  the  hot  fumes  as  they  come  from  the  burner  and  cause 
rapid  condensation,  because  the  fumes  rising  from  the  lower  tank  are 
comparatively  cool.  The  carbonic  acid  combines  with  the  lime  in  the 
water  and  allows  free  lime  to  be  dissolved  in  it  in  readiness  to  unite 
with  the  further  supplies  of  carbonic  acid;  and  the  carbonic  acid 
absorbed  by  the  water  causes  the  deposited  carbonate  of  lime  to  be  re- 
dissolved  as  bicarbonate  of  lime.  The  sulphuric  acid  will  also  be  dis- 
solved  by  the  water.  The  water  which  is  formed  by  the  act  of  com¬ 
bustion  will,  by  condensation,  be  able  to  be  used  again  and  again. 

Inserting  Valves  in  Gas=Mains  under  Pressure. 

Ruscoe,  A.  O.,  of  Queen  Anne’s  Chambers,  S.W. 

No.  14,458  ;  June  15,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  insertion  of  valves  in  pipes  containing 
gas  under  pressure,  and  has  for  object  to  enable  the  work  of  cutting 
the  main  or  pipe  and  fixing  the  valve  to  be  accomplished  without  any 
great  loss  of  gas  or  interference  with  the  supply  until  the  actual  moment 
when  the  valve  is  closed.  The  invention  is  further  that  such  a  valve, 
if  its  use  be  not  further  desired,  can  be  removed  while  still  under  pres¬ 
sure  and  the  cut  in  the  pipe  closed  up  without  any  great  loss  of  gas. 
The  valve  so  removed  can  be  utilized  at  some  other  place,  or  can  be 
subsequently  used  at  the  point  from  which  it  was  removed.  The 
cutting  of  the  pipe  and  the  fixing  of  the  valve  in  position  ready  for  use 
are  divided  for  the  purposes  of  description  into  three  operations, 
described  with  reference  to  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Figs.  1  and  2  are  a  plan  and  side  or  end  elevation  of  two  half-clips 
which  form  the  sleeve  employed  to  carry,  first,  the  drilling  and  reamer- 
ing  machine  and,  finally,  the  valve  and  its  mounting  and  operating 
gear.  Fig.  3  shows  mechanism  employable  as  a  drilling  machine  and 
as  a  reamering  machine ;  being  mounted  on  one  of  the  half-clips  of 
the  sleeve.  Figs.  4  and  5  show  valves  and  valve  casings  mounted  on 
one  of  the  half-clips  of  the  sleeve;  the  former  being  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  screw-type  and  the  latter  the  internal  rack-and-pinion  type. 
Fig.  6  shows,  at  the  left-hand  portion,  holes  drilled  in  and  across  the 
pipe  during  the  first  part  of  the  second  operation  (the  holes  touching 
or  breaking  into  one  another),  and,  at  the  right-hand  portion,  the  slot 
or  cut  formed  in  the  main  or  pipe  at  the  end  of  the  second  operation, 
and  made  by  reamering  or  machining  the  rough  or  serrated  edges  of 
the  holes.  The  edges  of  the  slot  form  seatings  for  the  valve  when  in 
its  closed  attitude. 

After  a  description  of  the  sleeve  and  the  valve-box  and  damper-valve 
(the  first  division  of  the  invention),  the  patentee  proceeds  to  the  second 
part,  which  relates  to  the  drilling  of  the  holes  and  the  reamering  of  the 
slot  or  cut  in  the  main. 

The  base-plate  of  the  drilling  and  reamering  machine  is  mounted  on 
the  valve-box  A,  and  is  secured  to  it  by  bolts.  The  plate  is  slotted  to 
allow  of  the  action  of  the  drills  and  reamers  on  the  pipe,  and  is  also 
adapted  to  permit  the  traverse,  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  axis  of 
the  pipe,  of  a  carriage  B  carrying  the  drill  and  reamer  driving  means. 
The  traverse  of  the  carriage  is  effected  by  a  screw  mounted  at  its  ends 
in  uprights  on  the  base-plate  and  engaging  a  nut  in  the  carriage.  C  is 
a  strong  upright  boss  mounted  on  the  carriage  B,  and  bored  through 


Ruscoe’s  High  =  Pressure  Main  Tapper. 

The  drilling  machine  is  employed  solely  in  the  drilling  of  a  series  of 
holes  in  the  one-half  of  the  main  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  a  slot  or 
cut  of  the  right  size;  and  on  the  completion  of  the  holes  the  drill 
spindle  and  drill  are  moved  outward  clear  of  them,  and  also  ot  the 
damper- valve,  which  is  pushed  inward  of  the  valve-box  A,  so  as  to 
shut  off  the  interior  of  the  main  from  it.  When  the  damper-valve  is 
closed,  the  drill  spindle  and  drill  are  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  bore 
of  the  boss,  the  drill  is  removed  and  replaced  by  a  parallel  reamer,  the 
head  of  which  fits  the  spindle  as  did  the  drill-head.  The  spindle  and 
reamer  are  now  passed  into  the  bore  of  the  boss,  up  to  the  upper  face 
of  the  damper-valve ;  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  centre  ot  the 
reamer  is  true  with  the  centre  of  one  of  the  holes  that  have  been 
drilled.  The  damper-valve  is  now  moved  outward  of  the  valve-box, 
and  the  reamer  is  forced  into  the  hole  with  which  it  is  concentric  until 
its  inward  end  is  level  with  the  centre  of  the  pipe.  The  reamer  is  now 
set  in  rotation  by  the  ratchet  brace  or  gearing,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
traversed  from  one  side  of  the  pipe  to  the  other .  Owing  to  the  compound 
movement  of  the  reamer,  the  rough  edges  formed  by  the  breaking  ot 
the  holes  into  one  another  are  removed,  and  there  is  formed  a  slot  the 
edges  of  which  are  perfectly  smooth.  When  the  reamering  has  been 
completed,  the  damper-valve  is  moved  inward,  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  the  spindle  and  reamer  and  also  of  the  discon¬ 
nection  of  the  drilling  and  reamering  machine  from  the  valve-box. 

The  third  part  consists  of  the  fixing  of  the  valve  in  position.  The 
valve  or  valve-gate  E  is  of  a  thickness  in  conformity  with  the  diameter 
of  the  drill  and  reamer.  In  fig.  4,  it  is  operated  by  the  screw  F  and 
hand  wheel,  the  screw  engaging  in  a  tapped  hollow  spindle,  secured  to 
the  valve-gate.  In  fig.  5,  the  gate  E  has  a  rack  cast  on  it  engaged  by  a 
pinion  operated  by  a  spindle  G.  The  valve-gate  is  lined  on  its  peri¬ 
phery,  and  on  each  side  that  fits  in  the  slot,  with  compressible  material 
compressed  after  contact  has  been  reached  on  the  interior  of  the  pipe 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  slot. 

The  valve  boss  or  cover  H  is  bolted  on  to  the  top  of  the  valve-box  A  m 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  is  the  drilling  and  reamering  machine.  The 
cover  is  of  sufficient  length  to  permit  of  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
valve-gate  E  from  within  the  main  or  pipe.  When  it  is  bolted  on  to  the 
valve-box,  the  damper-valve  is  withdrawn  so  as  to  permit  the  valve- 
gate  to  be  moved  into  position  across  the  pipe  ;  and  when  this  has  been 
done,  the  damper-valve  can  be  completely  withdrawn  from  the  valve- 
box  and  the  slot  in  the  end  of  it  closed,  as  already  described. 


Washing  Coke  and  Coal. 

Benson,  R.  S.,  of  Middleton  St.  George,  Durham,  and  Head, 
Wrightson,  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  Thornaby-on-Tees. 


No.  24,268  ;  Oct.  19,  1910. 


This  invention  relates  to  a  machine  which  “  will  treat  a  maximum 
quantity  of  coal  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  which  is  of  simple  construc¬ 
tion  and  has  a  minimum  of  parts  subject  to  wear  and  tear.”  This  end 
is  said  to  be  attained  by  a  construction  which  comprises  essentially 
a  tank,  a  compartment  in  the  tank — a  “  wash-box  ”  having  an  inclined 
perforated  bed  or  bottom  at  a  distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
an  adjustable  sill  across  the  deeper  end  of  the  wash-box,  two  upwardly 
inclined  shoots  at  the  deeper  end  of  the  wash-box  and  arranged  one 
above  the  other  (the  inclination  of  the  shoots  being  greater  at  the  end 
next  to  the  wash-box  than  that  at  the  other  end),  a  feed  for  the  un¬ 
washed  coal  above  the  shallow  end  of  the  wash-box,  a  water  supply 
leading  into  the  tank  (preferably  behind  the  wash-box),  and  a  “  Marcus 
propeller  gear,  as  described  in  patent  No.  14,412  of  1900,  for  imparting 
to  the  tank  and  parts  carried  by  it  what  is  known  as  the  “  Marcus 
motion. 
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Gas-Mantles  Incandesced  with  a  Diminished 
Consumption  of  Gas. 

Storer,  J . ,  of  Hawthorn,  Victoria,  and  Witt.G.  C.  de.o f  Melbourne. 
No.  19,606;  Aug.  22,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  means  for  “  obtaining  perfect  incandescence 
of  gas-mantles  with  a  greatly  diminished  consumption  of  gas,”  by  the 
arrangement  shown. 


It  is  an  ordinary  non-luminous  gas-burner,  having  the  usual  air 
inlets,  passage  for  gas,  tap,  and  handle  for  operating  same.  H  is  an 
inverted  hollow  sheet-metal  cone,  open  at  the  top,  and  provided  at  the 
centre  of  the  bottom  with  an  opening.  J  is  a  glass  cylinder  supported 
by  the  usual  lamp  glass  gallery,  and  about  one-third  greater  in 
diameter.  It  extends  upwards  to  a  point  slightly  above  the  top  of  the 
mantle.  K  is  a  plug  of  unbleached  wool  inserted  in  the  base  of  the 
burner.  L  is  a  disc  in  the  base  of  the  burner,  and  provided  with  per¬ 
forations  of  such  a  size  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  gas  passing  to  the 
burner  by  approximately  one-third  of  the  normal  supply.  A  sleeve 
containing  a  number  of  ports  or  passages  surrounds  the  portion  of  the 
burner  in  which  the  air  inlets  are  situated,  and  is  provided  with  a 
handle  by  which  it  can  be  rotated  so  as  to  bring  the  ports  either  into 
or  out  of  apposition  with  the  air  inlets,  according  as  to  whether  the 
supply  to  the  air  inlets  is  required  to  be  reduced  or  not.  When  large 
size  incandescent  mantles  are  used,  the  diameter  of  the  air  inlet  is 
enlarged  so  as  to  make  allowance  for  the  expansion  of  the  air  upon 
heating,  and  also  to  counterbalance  the  throttling  of  the  air  current  in 
the  space  between  the  lamp  chimney  and  the  hollow-glass  cylinder. 

To  obtain  ‘‘perfect  incandescence  of  gas-mantles  with  a  greatly 
diminished  consumption  of  gas,”  the  lamp  chimney,  its  carrier,  and 
the  mantle  are  removed.  The  portion  of  the  burner  in  which  are  the 
air  inlets  is  unscrewed,  and  the  inverted  hollow  cone  H  is  placed  in 
position — its  base  effectually  closing  the  bottom  of  the  cone.  The  plug 
of  wool  is  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  burner  and  subsequently  the 
diaphragm  L.  On  the  gas  being  lighted,  the  air  foradmixture  with  the 
gas,  and  also  that  required  for  combustion,  passes  downwards  between 
the  glass  J  and  the  usual  inner  chimney— being  heated  in  its  passage 
by  the  waste  heat  from  the  flame.  The  air  so  heated  passes  down¬ 
wards  into  the  cone  H,  and  coming  into  contact  with  the  pipe  through 
which  the  gas  passes  heats  it  and  also  the  gas.  A  portion  of  the 
heated  air  supplied  to  the  cone  passes  through  the  air  inlet,  and 
admixes  with  the  heated  gas  ;  the  balance  passing  upwards  to  the  flame 
to  complete  combustion .  The  increased  temperature  produced  “  effects 
perfect  incandescence  of  the  mantle,  and  consequent  on  the  heating  of 
the  air  and  gas  a  very  much  less  quantity  of  gas  is  consumed.” 

Feeding  Devices  for  Continuously  Operated 
Carbonizing  Retorts. 

Cloudsley,  J.  L.,  Jun.,  of  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster. 

No.  26,540;  Nov.  15,  1910. 

As  pointed  out  by  the"  patentee  :  Continuously  operated  carbonizing 
retorts,  fed  by  gravity  so  as  to  be  constantly  full  of  the  material  charged, 
require  a  continuously  driven  device  for  permitting  the  material  to  enter 
the  retort,  or  shoot  leading  thereto,  with  the  minimum  possible  escape 
of  volatile  products  of  the  carbonization.  A  drum  revolving  in  a  casing 
has  been  an  appliance  commonly  used  as  a  feeding-device  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and,  with  the  object  of  diminishing  the  surface  of  casing  which 
has  to  remain  substantially  gas-tight,  a  drum  oscillating  on  its  axis  has 
been  substituted  for  the  rotating  drum.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  he 
says,  to  keep  the  cylindrical  surfaces  of  such  drums  in  substantially 
gas-tight  contact  with  the  casing,  and  they  are  liable  to  allow  of  con¬ 
siderable  escape  of  products  after  having  been  in  use  for  a  short  time. 
The  present  invention  relates  to  a  device  for  feeding  such  retorts  in 
which  the  material  flows  directly  from  the  hopper  into  a  pocket  and 
from  the  pocket  into  the  shoot,  as  determined  by  a  revolving  or  oscil¬ 
lating  disc  having  an  opening  in  it  which  registers  at  each  revolution  or 
oscillation — first  with  the  discharge  opening  of  the  hopper,  and  then 
with  the  outlet  from  the  pocket  into  the  shoot. 

Fig.  1  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  feeding-device  ;  fig.  2  is  a  front 
elevation  (the  pocket  and  revolving  disc  having  been  removed) ;  and 
fig.  3  is  an  elevation  of  the  disc  removed  from  the  feeding-device. 


A  B  are  the  front  and  bottom  plates  of  a  coal-hopper,  the  discharge 
opening  of  which  is  adapted  to  be  closed  by  a  slide  C.  The  head  of 
the  shoot  leading  to  the  retort  or  (as  shown)  the  double  head  D,  serving 
the  shoots  of  two  retorts,  is  cast  in  one  with  a  plate  E,  having  a  boss  F 
and  two  openings  G  H.  The  opening  G  constitutes  the  mouth  of  the 
double  head  D,  while  H  is  adapted  to  register  with  the  discharge  open¬ 
ing  of  the  coal-hopper  when  the  plate  E  is  fixed  to  the  front  of  the 
hopper. 


Cloudstey’s  Vertical-Retort  Feeding-Device. 

The  boss  F  is  drilled  to  form  a  bearing  for  a  shaft  I  adapted  to  be 
coupled  by  its  square  end  Iv  with  a  driving  shaft,  and  carrying  at  its 
other  end  a  circular  disc  L  having  an  opening  M .  This  disc  has  circular 
flanges  N  adapted  to  fit  corresponding  grooves  in  the  plate  E  so  as  to 
run  in  it — oil  being  introduced  into  the  grooves  from  time  to  time. 

Bolted  to  the  disc  L  is  a  dome-shaped  plate  O,  constituting  the  said 
pocket  referred  to.  The  slide  C  having  been  raised,  as  the  disc  L  re¬ 
volves  with  the  shaft  I  and  the  opening  M  comes  into  register  with  the 
opening  H  in  the  plate  E  coal  falls  from  the  hopper  into  the  pocket ; 
and  when  the  opening  M  registers  with  the  opening  G  in  the  plate,  coal 
falls  from  the  pocket  into  the  head  D .  In  order  to  prevent  breakage  in 
the  event  of  coal  becoming  jammed  between  the  plate  E  and  the  disc 
L,  the  shaft  I  is  screw-threaded  to  receive  a  nut  P,  between  which  and 
the  boss  F  is  a  spring.  If  the  coal  becomes  jammed,  the  spring  is 
further  compressed,  and  the  disc  L  yields  to  the  necessary  extent. 


Gas-Main  Cocks. 

Solari,  J.,  of  Exeter. 

No.  20,700  ;  Sept.  6,  1910. 

Instead  of  the  present  method  of  open-and-shut  stop  arrangement 
with  a  cut-down  barrel  and  pin  in  a  plug,  the  patentee  proposes  to  cast 
two  stops  on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  of  the  cock,  which  will  engage 
with  a  stop  on  the  bottom  washer  on  the  plug  ;  the  stop  on  the  washer 
and  on  one  or  both  stops  on  the  barrel  to  be  made  large  enough  to 
allow  for  a  hole  to  be  drilled  fora  pin  or  screw,  so  as  to  make  the  cock 
secure  either  open  or  shut  as  desired. 


Solari’ s  Oas-Main  Cock. 


As  shown,  the  means  for  limiting  the  rotation  of  the  plug  in  the 
barrel  consists  of  two  laterally  projecting  stops  provided  on  the  barrel, 
adapted  to  be  engaged  by  a  stop  provided  upon,  and  at  right  angles  to, 
the  plane  of  the  washer  which  retains  the  plug  in  position  within  the 
barrel.  The  means  for  locking  the  plug  in  any  determined  position 
consists  of  a  pin  or  screw  adapted  to  engage  one  or  either  of  the  stops 
provided  upon  the  barrel  and  the  stop  provided  upon  the  washer. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


The  following  further  progress  has  been  made  with  Bills : — 

Bills  brought  from  the  Commons,  read  the  first  time,  and  referred 
to  the  Examiners  :  Belfast  Corporation  Bill,  Halifax  Corpora¬ 
tion  Bill,  Local  Government  Gas  Provisional  Order  Bills  (Nos.  1 
and  2),  Thames  Conservancy  Bill. 

Bill  reported  :  Metropolitan  Water  Board  (New  Works)  bill. 

Bills  read  the  third  time  and  passed  :  Merthyr  Tydfil  Corpora¬ 
tion  Water  Bill,  Paignton  Urban  District  Council  Bill. 

Bills  Royal  Assented  :  Chesterfield  Gas  and  Water  Board  Bill, 
Enfield  Gas  Bill,  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  Bill,  Harrogate 
Corporation  Bill,  Hastings  Corporation  (Water  and  Finance) 
Bill,  Luton  Gas  Bill,  West  Cheshire  Water  Bill,  Wirral  Water 

Bin’. 

The  Gas  Orders  Confirmation  Bill  (No.  2)  and  the  Gas  and  Water 
Orders  Confimation  Bill  have  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
consisting  of  Lord  Barnard  (Chairman),  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  the 
Earl  of  Northbrook,  Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton,  and  Lord  Aldenham  ; 
to  commence  sitting  to-day.  The  Orders  petitioned  against  are  the 
Guisborough  Water  and  Cannock  Gas  Orders.  , 

The  following  petitions  have  been  presented  against  the  Gas  Orders 
Confirmation  (No.  4)  Bill  :  In  respect  of  the  Busby  and  District  Order, 


imposed  by  Provisional  Order  if  the  premises  and  the  route  along  which 
mains  and  pipes  are  to  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  supply  were 
within  the  area  of  supply  of  the  Corporation— anything  10  any  Act  or  Order 
relating  to  the  undertaking  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

In  the  extensions  outside  the  district,  the  needs  of  these  people  had 
now  been  met.  The  Corporation  had  no  legal  right  or  no  legal  autho¬ 
rity  to  expend  any  money  for  the  purpose  of  this  extension  ,  and  if 
they  had  said,  as  they  might  have  said,  and  as  in  one  case  they  did 
sav  “  We  have  no  legal  authority  to  spend  money  and  we  do  not  see 
our’  wav  to  do  it,”  the  effect  would  have  been  that  those  outlying 
premises  in  the  adjoining  limits  would  have  been  without  gas  to-day. 
The  Corporation  felt  that  it  was  unreasonable  that  this  should  De  so. 
They  did  not  want  to  undertake  these  supplies  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue-getting  or  of  ousting  the  statutory  supplies  ;  but  they  did  feel 
they  were  justified  in  coming  to  Parliament  and  asking  that  some  sue  i 
powers  should  be  given  as  would  enable  what  was  being  done  o  be 
legalized  and  to  enable  the  same  kind  of  thing,  if  the  need  should 
anse  to  be  done  in  the  future.  Widnes  and  Warrington,  who  were 
’  were,  curiously  enough,  the  two  authorities  in  whose  area 
the  Corporation  were  supplying,  and  in  the  other  case 
might  supply.  Ashton  was  within  the  limits  of  the  supplies  both  ot 
the  Ashton  District  Council  and  of  the  St.  Helens  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  wfere  not,  however,  supplying  gas  in  any  part  of  the  area  , 
but  they  had  the  power  to  do  so.  The  Widnes  limits  came  right  up 
to  St  Helens,  and  included  areas  outside  the  borough  limits.  I  he 
Widnes  petition  alleged  that  clause  21  would  curtail  the  petitioners 
rights  to  supply  gas  within  their  authorized  limits,  and  would  authorize 
the  Corporation  to  invade  their  area. 


opposing, 
in  one  case 


They  pointed  out  that  their 


by  the  Glasgow  Corporation  ;  the  Preston  Order,  by  the  Preston  Rural  annual  make  of  gas  was  363,954,000  feet,  and  that  they  were  prepared  to 
_ 1  .  _ 1  it r\rAar  K.r  thp  Hertfordshire  ,  .  _  wl,;ioWir1nmrnnld  have  summed 


District  Council;  and  the  Uxbridge  Order,  by  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council.  The  Preston  Corporation  have  petitioned  against 
alterations  in  the  Preston  Gas  Order. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


The  following  further  progress  has  been  made  with  Bills 

Lords  Bill  read  the  first  time  and  referred  to  the  Examiners: 

Merthyr  Tydfil  Corporation  Water  Bill. 

Bills  reported,  with  amendments  :  Chapel,  Whaley,  and  District 
Gas  Bill  [Lords],  Chester  Water  Bill,  Margam  Urban  District 
Council  Bill,  Rotherham  Corporation  Bill,  Sidmouth  Gas  and 
Electricity  Bill  [Lords] . 

Bills  read  the  third  time  and  passed  :  Ashborne  and  District  Gas 
Bill  [Lords],  Belfast  Corporation  Bill,  Harrogate  Corporation 
Bill  [Lords] . 

The  London  Waterside  Manufacturers’  Association  (Incorporated) 
have  petitioned  against  the  Port  of  London  (First  Election  of  Members) 
Provisional  Order  ;  and  the  Order,  with  the  Swansea  Gas  Bill  [Lords] , 
has  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Mason 
(Chairman),  Sir  Godfrey  Baring,  Mr.  Patrick  White,  and  Mr.  Walrond, 
who  will  commence  sitting  on  Thursday. 


ST.  HELENS  CORPORATION  BILL. 


Local  Legislation  Committee.— Wednesday,  June  28. 

[Before  Mr.  Gardner,  Chairman,  Mr.  F'letcher,  Mr.  Manfield,  and 

Mr.  R.  Pearce.) 

The  extensive  General  Powers  Bill  promoted  by  the  Corporation  of 
St.  Helens,  which  deals,  among  other  things,  with  matters  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  gas  undertaking  (the  illuminating  power,  the  test  burner, 
stand-by  charges,  and  the  supply  of  gas  to  areas  outside  the  limits  of 
the  Corporation,  &c.),  was  last  Wednesday  before  Section  B  of  the 
above  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Jeeves  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Bailey  appeared  for  the  pro¬ 
moters.  The  petitioners  against  the  Bill  were  represented  by  Mr. 
Wedderburn,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Beasley,  for  the  Corporation  of 
Widnes ;  by  Mr.  G.  J .  Talbot,  K.C.,  for  the  Ashton-in-Makerfield  Urban 
District  Council  ;  and  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  K.C.,  for  the  Warrington 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Jeeves,  in  opening,  explained  that  St.  Helens  was  a  county 
borough  of  7284  acres,  with  a  population  of  95,566.  Among  other 
concerns  owned  by  the  Corporation  was  an  extensive  gas-works,  which 
was  purchased  from  a  Company  in  1875.  The  limits  of  supply  com¬ 
prised  not  merely  the  county  borough  itself,  but  the  adjoining  areas  of 
Haydock,  Ashton-in-Makerfield,  and  parts  of  the  district  of  Prescot, 
Windle,  and  Eccleston.  The  limits  of  the  Corporation’s  supply  were 
surrounded  practically  on  every  side  by  the  limits  of  other  authorities 
and  companies.  In  one  or  two  instances,  the  Corporation  were,  with 
the  consent  of  the  adjoining  authority,  supplying  gas  outside  their  limits 
for  the  purpose  of  obliging  their  neighbours.  The  Bill,  by  clause  21, 
sought  to  legalize  this  position,  and  also  to  give  a  means  of  legalizing 
a  similar  kind  of  thing  should  the  need  hereafter  arise.  All  the  peti¬ 
tioners  against  the  Bill  represented  by  Counsel  opposed  this  clause, 
which  was  in  the  following  terms  : 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  the  occupier  of  any  premises  outside  the  area  of  supply  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  gas  from  the  Corporation,  the 
Local  Government  Board  may,  if  the  local  authority  within  whose  district 
the  premises  are  situate  and  the  Company,  body,  or  persons  (if  any)  autho¬ 
rized  to  supply  gas  to  such  premises  consent,  by  Order  permit  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  give  a  supply  to  those  premises  on  such  terms  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Boaid  think  fit.  Provided  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  any  consent  required  by  this  sub-section  is  un¬ 
reasonably  withheld,  the  Board  may  proceed  as  if  such  consent  had  been 
given.  An  Order  given  by  the  Local  Government  Board  under  this  section 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  supply  to  be  given  thereunder,  confer 
any  such  powers  and  impose  any  such  duties  on  the  Corporation  as  would 
have  been  conferred  or  imposed  by  the  Gas-Works  Clauses  Act,  1847,  or 
the  Gas-Works  Clauses  Act,  1871,  and  as  might  have  been  conferred  or 


meet  any  demand  within  the  area.  While  Widnes  could  have  supplied 
the  two  or  three  premises  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Widnes  area 
supplied  by  the  St.  Helens  Corporation,  the  guarantee  required  by 
Widnes  under  the  Gas-Works  Clauses  Act,  in  respect  of  the  necessary 
extension  of  mains,  would  have  made  the  possibility  of  getting  a 
supply  altogether  prohibitive.  Widnes  realized  that  they  could 
not  supply  these  people  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  accordingly  gave 
the  St  Helens  Corporation  full  consent  to  supply  them.  Widnes 
emphasized  the  temporary  nature  of  the  arrangement  ;  but  under  the 
clause  they  would  be  able  to  take  over  the  supply  of  the  area  affected 
at  any  time  by  purchasing  the  Corporation’s  mains.  I  he  position 
taken  up  by  Warrington  was  practically  the  same.  There  was  no 
at  the  moment  in  which  the  Corporation  were  supplying  gas 
wunin  the  Warrington  limits;  but  some  few  years  ago,  both  the 
Burtonwood  people  and  the  Warrington  Corporation  requested  the 
St  Helens  Corporation  to  supply  gas  in  Burtonwood.  This  request  was 
refused,  and  to-day  Warrington  was  supplying  Burtonwood  The  St. 

Helens  Corporation  also  supplied  Rainford  Station  and  Ramford  Hall, 
in  the  area  of  the  Rainford  Gas  Company,  and  had  done  so  since 
before  the  Company  was  brought  into  being.  The  Company  were  not 
petitioning  against  the  Bill.  These  cases  were  instances  of  the  kind  ot 
thing  desired  to  be  met  by  the  clause.  The  position  of  the  Ashton 
District  Council  was  that  their  area  should  be  eliminated  altogether 
from  the  gas  supply  limits  of  the  St.  Helens  Corporation.  They  did 
not  in  their  petition  object  to  clause  21.  He  submitted  that  it  was 
holly  unreasonable  for  Ashton  to  take  up  the  position  they  had,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that,  even  if  St.  Helens  were  using  their  powers  in 
the  Ashton  area,  they  were  asking  for  no  powers  that  were  unreason¬ 
able.  The  Ashton  Council  were  afraid  that  St.  Helens  might  at  some 
time’ or  other  operate  their  powers  to  the  benefit  of  the  gas  consumers 
in  the  Ashton  district,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the  Ashton  undertaking, 
which  could  not  supply  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  The  Local  Government 
Board  report  stated  that  the  clause  embodied  a  proposal  which  would 
form  a  new  departure  as  applied  to  gas  supply.  It  appeared  to  the 
Board  to  be  open  to  considerable  objection  that  they  should  be  required 
to  issue  Orders  dealing  with  the  supply  of  gas  to  particular  premises. 
Moreover,  the  report  stated,  if  there  should  be  a  considerable  demand 
for  the  supply  of  gas  in  any  area  outside  the  gas  limits  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  question  would  arise  whether  the  area  should  not  be  brought 
within  the  area  of  supply  either  of  the  Corporation  or  of  some  other 
body  or  persons,  in  ’accordance  with  the  usual  procedure  ;  and  in  any 
such  case,  the  supply  of  gas  in  isolated  instances  under  the  clause 
would  be  liable  to  retard  the  general  supply  of  the  area.  The  Board 
suggested  the  omission  of  the  clause.  Counsel  submitted,  however, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  if 
there  were  premises  just  over  the  border  of  an  authority  (as  was  the 
case  in  St.  Helens)  which  required  a  supply  of  gas,  it  was  eminently 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  means  whereby  they  could  be  supplied 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  It  might  very  well  be  proposed  that  at  any 
time  the  authority  in  whose  area  the  extra  supply  was  given  should  be 
entitled— say,  on  three  months’  notice — to  purchase  any  mams  that 
had  been  laid  by  the  supplying  authority,  and  that  thereafter  all  powers 
for  supply  by  the  supplying  authority  should  cease,  and  the  supply  be 
wholly  given  by  the  statutory  undertaking. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  representing  the  Local  Government  Board,  interjected 
that  matters  would  be  made  worse  if  the  terms  and  obligations  were 
only  enforced  for  a  month  or  two,  and  determined  at  the  option  of  the 
authority. 

Evidence  was  then  called. 

Mr.  Samuel  Glover,  the  Gas  Engineer  to  the  St.  Helens  Corporation, 
stated,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Jeeves,  that  during  the  last  25  years  he  had 
witnessed  a  very  great  development  in  the  St.  Helens  undertaking. 
In  1875  the  St.  Helens  Corporation  purchased  the  undertaking  from 
the  old  Gas  Company  for  £131,000.  At  that  time,  St.  Helens 
was  only  a  small  part  of  the  present  borough,  and  the  limits 
included  the  townships  of  Ashton-in-Makerfield  and  Haydock.  The 
capital  expenditure  since  the  Corporation  purchased  had  amounted 
to  £339,364;  but  the  outstanding  debt  to-day  was  only  £133,000, 
although  the  works  were  four  times  larger.  The  Company  were 
entitled  to  charge  4s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  for  gas  inside  and  5s. 
outside  ;  but  these  figures  were  reduced  to  4s.  and  4s.  6d.  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  when  they  purchased.  Gas  was  being  supplied  at  present  at 
2s.  2d.,  subject  to  an  average  discount  of  over  5  per  cent.  The  dis¬ 
counts  really  ranged  from  5  per  cent,  to  12J  per.  cent.  ;  so  that  the  net 
price  of  gas  for  lighting  was  roughly  2s.  This  included  the  use  of  gas- 
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stoves  and  gas-meters  free.  St.  Helens  was  among  the  earliest  under- 
takings  to  abolish  meter-rents,  and  the  first  to  supply  stoves  without 
charge.  The  make  had  enormously  increased,  and  the  Corporation 
were  most  careful  to  purify  their  gas  and  eliminate  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  &c.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Ashton  had  always 
been  within  the  Corporation  limits,  he  saw  no  reason,  in  the  interest 
of  the  gas-consuming  public,  why  Ashton  should  now  be  eliminated. 

In  one  area  there  might  be  developments  which  would  be  more  cheaply 
and  beneficially  supplied  from  St.  Helens  than  from  Ashton.  The 
Burtonwood  proposal  was  not  accepted  on  the  ground  of  expense. 
With  regard  to  Widnes,  at  the  point  where  the  Corporation  were 
supplying  within  the  Widnes  area,  the  Widnes  gas-mains  were  about 
2  miles  away.  The  powers  sought  in  the  Bill  were  simply  to  allow  the 
Corporation  to  supply,  pending  such  developments  as  would  justify  the 
adjoining  authority  or  company  supplying.  A  supply  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  near  Bold  for  many  years  ;  but  it  was  decreasing  on  account  of 
the  engineering  works  concerned  generating  their  own  electricity.  The 
total  revenue  for  all  the  supplies  in  the  Widnes  area  amounted  to 
/250  They  were  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  St  Helens  gas  undertaking,  and  were  provided  more  in  the 
direction  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  populace.  The  St.  Helens  gas 
undertaking  had  a  gross  revenue  of  about  £60,000;  and  they  felt  that 
the  existing  powers  ought  to  be  legalized  pending  the  time  when  the 
adjoinin'*  authorities  would  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  lighting. 

In  cross-examination  bv  Mr.  Wedderburn,  witness  admitted  that 
the  prices  for  gas  in  Widnes  were  very  considerably  cheaper  than  in 
St  Helens.  There  had  never  been  any  friction  in  supplying  gas  in 
those  parts  where  it  was  more  convenient  that  St.  Helens  should  do  so 
than  Wicknes.  There  was  no  argument  for  the  present  proposal  other 
than  that  the  St.  Helens  Corporation  wished  to  legalize  their  position. 
Witness  was  not  able  to  quote  any  precedent  for  what  the  Corporation 

now  asked.  . 

Mr.  Wedderburn  :  There  is  no  precedent.  Is  it  your  invention, 

Mr.  Jeeves  ? 

Mr.  Jeeves  :  No  ;  it  is  not  my  invention. 

Witness  stated  that  any  consumer  might  raise  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  Corporation's  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  had 

done  so.  ,  .  - 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Talbot,  witness  admitted  that  trom 
1875,  when  the  Corporation  first  acquired  the  undertaking,  they  had 
never  supplied  any  gas  in  the  district  of  Ashton.  The  Ashton  District 
Council  had  full  gas  powers  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  their  dis¬ 
trict  ;  but  they  did  not  get  the  St.  Helens  powers  put  on  one  side. 
St.  Helens  did  not  raise  any  opposition  to  the  measure  in  Parliament. 
Witness  did  not  dispute  the  suggestion  that  the  Ashton  District  Council 
were  developing  and  progressing  rapidly  with  their  undertaking.  The 
Corporation  had  in  their  minds  no  spirit  of  competition  at  all ;  but  they 
had  rights  in  the  Ashton  district,  and  they  should  exercise  them  if  the 
people  required  gas  and  the  Corporation  were  the  nearest  authority  to 
give  that  supply.  Asked  whether  or  not  the  Corporation  intended  to 
exercise  their  powers,  witness  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  believed 
it  had  proved  a  convenient  thing  for  two  local  authorities  to  compete 
for  the  supply  of  the  same  district,  and  quoted  the  Dong  Eaton  case. 
The  learned  Counsel,  however,  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  really  an 
analogous  case 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  witness  dissented  trom 
the  suggestion  that  the  Corporation  were  poachers,  and  had  come  to 
Parliament  to  be  whitewashed.  He  supposed  the  clause  would,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  enable  the  Corporation  to  supply  gas  wherever  and 
whenever  they  liked,  irrespective  of  limits,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  if  the  Corporation  were  so  foolish  as  to  use 
their  powers  in  this  way.  He  would  not  say  that  Warrington  did  not 
supply  any  person  within  their  area  whom  the  Corporation  could 

supply.  ...  j 

In  re-examination  by  Mr.  Jeeves,  witness  said  there  was  a  precedent 

for  the  clause  in  regard  to  electric  lighting. 

Mr.  James  Crooks,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  was  called 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wedderburn  ;  and  in  cross-examination  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  had  been  a  conference  consisting  of  a  large  number  of 
authorities— Wigan,  Liverpool  United  Gas  Company,  Rainhill,  Man¬ 
chester  Corporation,  Huyton,  Roby,  Ormskirk,  Ashton,  and  others— 
all  of  whom  relied  upon  the  opposition  of  Widnes  and  Warrington. 
His  personal  view  of  the  clause  was  that  where  authorities  who  had 
the  power  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  supply,  the  powers  sought 
were  reasonable.  The  Corporation  asked  the  clause  more  to  legalize 

their  position.  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .... 

Alderman  John  Forster  was  next  called  for  the  promoters.  At  the 

conclusion  of  his  evidence, 

The  Chairman,  without  calling  upon  the  petitioners,  announced  that 

the  Committee  had  decided  to  strike  out  the  clause. 

Mr.  Wedderburn,  on  behalf  of  Widnes,  asked  for  costs,  holding 
that,  after  the  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  issued,  it 
was  a  vexatious  and  unreasonable  thing  for  the  promoters  to  persist  with 
the  clause. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  supported  the  application  on  behalf  of  Warrington. 
Mr.  Jeeves  contested  the  application,  on  the  ground  that  the  St. 
Helens  Corporation  felt  they  ought  to  use  every  possible  endeavour  to 
provide  the  means  of  regularizing  what  they  had  done. 

The  Committee  refused  the  application. 

Mr  Talbot  then  proceeded  to  address  the  Committee  on  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  Ashton  District  Council.  He  submitted  that  it  was  an 
unheard-of  thing  that  two  local  authorities  should  each  have  power  to 
break-up  the  streets  and  supply  gas  in  competition  with  each  other. 
There  was  no  such  case  on  record.  It  did  not  exist  here,  of  course,  as 
there  was  no  competition  in  fact.  At  this  moment,  Ashton  were  sup¬ 
plying  the  Great  Central  Railway  Company  just  over  their  limits  and 
in  the  township  of  Haydock,  which  was  within  the  gas  limits  of  the 
St  Helens  Corporation.  He  appealed  to  the  Committee  that  these 
powers  which  had  not  been  exercised  by  the  Corporation  for  40  years, 
and  which  were  confessedly  useless  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Ashton 
were  an  efficient  authority  and  were  developing  their  business,  should 
cease  to  remain  on  the  Statute  Book.  It  was  a  miserable  technicality 
to  say  that  Ashton  should  promote  a  Bill,  and  that  they  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  St.  Helens  expenditure.  There  was  an  absolute  pre¬ 


cedent  in  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  Pontypridd  Water  Company.  The 
Wigan  Act  of  1874  appeared  also  to  be  an  absolute  precedent. 

Mr.  Jeeves  argued  that  Ashton  could  only  get  the  provision  they 
asked  for  by  introducing  into  the  St.  Helens  Bill  a  clause  brought  up 
by  the  learned  Counsel. 

Mr.  Talbot  retorted  that  he  asked  the  Committee  to  declare,  as  a 
condition  to  passing  the  preamble  of  this  part  of  the  Bill,  that  he  was 
entitled  to  the  relief  he  sought.  If  the  Committee  so  decided,  he 
would  bring  up  a  clause.  .  „ 

Mr.  Jeeves  contended  that  the  precedents  quoted  were  not  on  all- 
fours  with  the  position  in  this  case.  He  submitted  that  it  was  not  the 
proper  parliamentary  practice  to  allow  an  alteration  of  this  kind  to  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  a  party  other  than  the  promoter,  on  a  promo¬ 
ter’s  Bill,  where  no  notice  had  been  given.  The  Ashton  powers  were 
originally  taken  subject  to  the  St.  Helens  powers. 

The  Committee  conferred  for  some  time  in  private,  and  then  an¬ 
nounced  that  no  decision  would  be  given,  pending  the  advice  ot 

Speaker’s  Counsel.  ....  ,  „  1, 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  remainingfunopposed) 
gas  clauses.  The  Local  Government  Board  and  Home  Office  both  re¬ 
ported  upon  clause  18,  which  empowered  the  Corporation  to  refuse  to 
supply  gas  in  certain  cases.  The  Committee  insisted  upon  the  model 
clause.  With  regard  to  clause  19  (supply  of  gas  where  the  consumer 
has  a  separate  gas  installation),  the  Local  Government  Board  described 
the  provision  as  exceptional  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  gas,  although 
clauses  on  the  subject  had  been  allowed  in  several  cases.  Mr.  Jee\es 
submitted  that  where  consumers  had  their  own  supply  and  required 
the  Corporation  to  have  a  meter  as  a  stand-by,  the  practice  became 
particularly  hard  on  the  Corporation,  as  they  made  no  charge  for  the 
meters  The  Corporation  asked  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  make 
a  minimum  demand  not  exceeding  £5  a  year.  Evidence  was  called  in 
support  of  the  clause,  which  was  allowed. 


MARGAM  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  BILL. 

The  Local  Legislation  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Mr.  Gardner  had  before  them  last  Tuesday  the  Bill 
promoted  by  the  Margam  Urban  District  Council,  which  has  for  its 
object  to  confer  general  power  on  the  Council  in  addition  to  those  re¬ 
lating  to  the  transfer  of  the  portion  of  the  Aberavon  gas  undertaking 
supplying  Margam  to  the  District  Council.  The  part  of  the  measure 
affec  fng  the  gas  transfer  was  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Mooney’s  Committee 
(  ee  '  ouRN’i  ”  last  week.  p.  1016).  The  financial  aspect  of  the  gas 
proposals  were,  however,  before  the  present  Committee  together  with 
the  general  clauses.  The  financial  clauses  authorized  the  Council 
to  borrow  money  (a)  lor  the  purchase  of  the  gas  undertaking  of  the 
Aberavon  Corporation,  and  for  defraying  the  costs  and  expenses  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  purchase  and  transfer  ;  and  ( b )  for,  and  in  relation  to,  the 
purchase  of  land  and  for  the  erection  of  gas-works  (£27,500). 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  K.C.,  appeared  for  the  promoters. 

Mr  Frank  Junes,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  stated  that  a  perio 
of  40  years  was  usually  given  for  the  repayment  of  loans  on  new 
works.  The  value  of  the  mains  in  the  district  was  not  very  great 

“mT.  Hutchinson  asked  the  Committee  to  allow  30  years  for  (a)  and 

40MrarRH0orD(Es;  representing  the  Local  Government  Board  said  that 
while  30  years  was  enough  for  the  purchase  loan  lie  must  press  the 
suggestion  that  separate  borrowing  powers  should  be  conferred  in 
regard  to  meters  and  stoves;  that  30  years  should  be  allowed  for ’gas¬ 
holders,  20  years  for  exhausters  and  purifiers,  and  30  years  for  the 

mT ' Here m n son  submittted  the  precedent  of  the  Lisburn  case,  in 
which  40  years  was  given  as  a  reasonable  period  not  only  for  new 

^Witness  stated 'that  the  whole  of  the  £27,500  would  have  a  distinctly 

1  °  t!  1  e  fQ oiu mltte^al  1  owed  30  years  for  purchase  and  40  years  for  new 
works. 

SIDMOUTH  GAS  AND  ELECTRICITY  BILL. 

The  Bill  of  the  Sidmouth  Gas  and  Electricity  Company  was  before 
the  Unopposed  Bills  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  Mr.  Whitley  presided. 

Mr  Johnston,  the  Parliamentary  Agent,  stated  that  the  Bill  was 
opposed  in  the  other  House  by  the  Urban  District  Council  on  almost 
every  conceivable  point.  There  was  a  somewhat  ^ngtliy 
result  of  which  very  considerable  amendments  were  made  in  the  Bill  n 
regard  to  the  reduction  of  capital,  the  standard  price,  and  soon.  The 
Dfstrfct  Council  asked  for  a  purchase  clause;  but  the  Committee 
declined  to  give  it,  although  a  suspensory  clause  was  granted.  The 
Council  werl  not  satisfied!  and  one  of  the  amendments  which  the 
promoters  now  brought  forward  was  the  introduction  of  a  purchase 
clause  The  standard  price  had  been  reduced  to  4s.,  which  was  rather 

'  1  ti  an  nvpr  ihc  selling  price.  The  comment  of  the  Local  Govern- 
^17  Board  was  that  the  Committee  ought  to  be  informed  of  the 
dividends  paid,  and  should  satisfy  themselves  that  the  standard  price 
was  reasonable.  With  regard  to  this,  from  the  formation  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  1886  up  to  as  late  as  1900,  the  dividends  varied  froin  nothing 
up  to  s  per  cent.  Only  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years  had  the  Company 
been  paving  the  maximum  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
shares  during  this  period,  in  spite  of  the  low  dividends,  the  Company 
had  been  continuously  reducing  the  price,  which  had  fallen  from  6s.  3., 
when  thev  started,  to  the  present  price,  averaging  about  4s.  The 
I  ocal  Government  Board  also  remarked  upon  the  stand-by  clause ; 
but  this  was  a  clause  which  had  been  allowed  by  the  Committee.  The 
Board  of  Trade  suggested  an  alteration  of  the  sliding-scale  dividend  on 
the  profits  of  the  undertaking  only,  and  not  on  the  dividends  paid  o 
the  whole  capital.  This  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  proposal 
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nf  the  Bill  It  was  of  vital  importance  that  the  capital  should  be  a 
common  capital,  and  that  the  sliding-scale  should  operate  in  this  way 
The  point  had  been  discussed  before  in  Bills  of  this  character  when  gas 
and  electricity  were  combined,  and  a  clause  similar  to  that  now  pro- 
posed  had  been  allowed  in  several  cases.  In  this  case,  the  population 
was  smaller  than  that  of  any  of  the  precedents  ;  and lan  attempt  at  an 
independent  electrical  undertaking  had  already  faded. 

The  Committee  accepted  the  Bill  as  presented  by  the  promoters,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  reported  to  the  House. 

CHAPEL  WHALEY  GAS  BILL. 


The  Unopposed  Bills  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Mr.  Whitley,  had  the  above  Bill  before  them  last 
Thursday. 

Mr  Oldham,  the  Parliamentary  Agent,  explained  that  this  was  not 
a  money-making  company  in  the  ordinary  sense;  they  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  consumers’  company.  Their  mam  object  was  not  to  make 
a  large  profit,  but  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  community  in  the  best 
possible  way.  As  evidence  of  this,  he  mentioned  that  the  directorate 
included  five  district  councillors,  and  that  the  Company  were  asking 
not  for  the  usual  to  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  original  and  new  capital, 

but  only  for  6  per  cent.  ,  „  ... 

Mr  Moon  (Speaker’s  Counsel)  directed  attention  to  clause  28,  which 
provided  that  when  any  shares  or  stock  forming  part  of  the  additional 
capital  authorized  by  the  Act  was  to  be  issued,  the  Company,  before 
offering  them  for  sale  by  public  auction,  might,  with  the  approval  o 
the  Board  of  Trade,  offer  such  stock  to  the  gas  consumers  and  the 
persons  employed  by  the  Company  at  as  near  as  might  be  the  average 
market  price  of  the  shares  of  the  Company.  This  provision  was 
against  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House,  which  provided  that  all  new 
capital  should  be  submitted  to  public  auction.  .  . 

Mr.  Oldham  argued  that  the  clause  was  very  desirable,  particularly 
in  relation  to  a  company  so  governed  as  that  of  the  promoters.  e 
quoted  the  “Journal  of  Gas  Lighting”  for  Jan.  3  last  in  support  ot 
the  clause  :  “A  much  (in  our  opinion)  neglected  provision  is  included 
in  this  Bill.  It  is  one  that  empowers  the  Company  to  offer  issues  ot 
stock  or  shares  to  consumers  and  employees  of  the  Company  before 
submitting  them  to  public  auction  or  tender.  Incontestably,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  get  the  consumers  and  employees  to  have  a  financial 
interest  in  the  concern.” 

The  Chairman  ;  We  are  not  able  to  allow  this  clause 

The  clause  was  accordingly  struck  out;  and  the  Bill,  as  amended, 
was  allowed  to  proceed. 


the  local  works,  pipes,  and  other  physical  things  by  means  o  f  which 
they  carried  on  their  business  ?  The  answer  depended  upon  the  con- 
struchon  of  section  5o  of  the  Act  of  1886,  which  section  appeared  to 
him  not  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Statute,  as  originally  drafted.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  inserted  as  an  afterthought,  without  any  attempt 
having  been  made  to  reconcile  its  provisions  to  those  of  the  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Act,  or  with  the  general  principles  of  law  affecting  incor¬ 
porated  joint-stock  companies.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  putting  any 
meaning  consistent  with  common  sense  and  justice  on  its  inapt  and 
ambiguous  language.  Therefore,  in  order  to  solve  this  difficulty  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  some  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  Ac  . 
His  Lordship^hen  dealt  with  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  ;  and,  coming  back  to  section  5°>  he  said  it  was  clear 
that  this  section  provided  that  if  any  dispute  or  disagreement  should 
arise  which  might  not,  however,  be  a  dispute  or  disagreement  touc 
ing  the  price  at  all,  but  touching  some  other  term  or  condition  of  the 
contract  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  might,  if  they  thought  fit, 
require  that  it  be  referred  to  arbitration  to  determine,  no  the  matter 
in'dispute  but  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money,  upon  which  matter 
alonePwas  the  determination  of  the  arbitrators  binding  on  the  parties 
It  might  possibly  be  that  if  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  was 
the  only  matter  in  dispute  the  Company  could  not  refuse  to  carry  out 
the  sale  after  the  Arbitrators  had  fixed  the  price.  But  if  the  Com 
pany  should,  for  instance,  insist  that  their  pending  contracts  should  b 
carried  out  by  the  Corporation,  and  the  latter  refused  to  yield  on  this 
point  it  seemed  clear  that  the  Directors  could  not  be  compelled  to 
carry  out  the  sale.  There  was  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  charge 
of  the  debenture  holders  upon  the  assets  of  the  Company  sold  under 
section  50,  save  by  their  concurrence  in  the  sale.  There  was  little 
doubt  that  the  debenture  holders  could  by  law  restrain  the  Direc¬ 
tors  from  completing  against  their  will  a  transaction  which  would  so 
vastly  diminish  the  value  of  the  debentures  they  held  The  Direc¬ 
tors  like  every  other  encumbered  vendor,  would  be  bound,  in  the 
absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  to  convey  to  the  purchaser  the 
property  sold  free  from  encumbrances.  All  these  considerations,  m 
their  Lordships’  opinion,  went  to  show  that  what  the  Statute  conte 
plated  was  the  sale  of  the  whole  undertaking,  the  whole  charge,  car^ 
ried  out  with  the  consent  of  the  encumbrances  whose  claims  would 
then  attach  to  the  money  which  represented  the  entire  property. 
There  were  no  words  in  section  50  which  prohibited  such  a  transaction. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  only  just  and  only  workable  one.  Every  other  one 
was  beset  with  difficulties  almost,  if  not  altogether  insurmountable. 
Their  Lordships  were  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  appealed 
from  was  wrong,  and  should  be  reversed  Accordingly,  they  humbly 
advised  His  Majesty  that  the  appeal  should  be  allowed  with  costs. 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


SALE  TO  A  CORPORATION  OF  GAS-WORKS. 

RIGHTS  OF  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS. 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

(Before  Lords  Macnaghten,  Atkinson,  Mersey,  and  Robson.) 

Perth  Gas  Company,  Limited,  v.  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Perth. 

An  important  decision  for  shareholders  in  gas  companies,  although 
only  on  an  interlocutory  point  raised  on  a  special  case  stated  in  an 
arbitration,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Gas  Company,  the  appellants, 
who  had  appealed  from  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Western 
Australia  in  favour  of  the  respondents,  the  Mayor  and  Councillors  of 
the  City  of  Perth.  By  the  Perth  Gas  Company)s  Act,  1886,  the  ap¬ 
pellant  Company  was  incorporated  with  the  objects  of  lighting  the 
streets  and  buildings  in  the  city.  By  section  50  of  the  Act,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  could,  by  giving  notice,  acquire  by  purchase,  at  any  time  after 
Dec.  31,  1906,  “all  the  land,  buildings,  works,  hereditaments,  lamps, 
pipes,  stock,  and  appurtenances  of,  and  belonging  to,  the  Company  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation.”  It  provided  also  that, 
if  the  terms  of  the  sale  should  not  be  agreed  upon,  the  matter  should 
go  to  arbitration.  Before  the  Arbitrators,  the  Corporation  took  the 
point  that  the  purchase  money  should  be  calculated  on  the  basis  merely 
of  the  value  of  the  buildings,  works,  stock,  and  appurtenances  in  situ, 
regarded  as  capable  of  earning  a  profit,  but  should  not  include  the 
value  of  the  Company’s  statutory  powers  and  privileges,  or  the  amount 
of  the  profits  that  had  been,  or  could  be,  earned  by  means  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  or  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  privileges  in  the  Company's 
business.  The  Company  did  not  agree  to  this  basis,  and  the  Arbitra¬ 
tors  and  Umpire  stated  a  special  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  asking  whether  or  not,  in  calculating  the  purchase  money, 
regard  should  be  had  to  (a)  the  value  of  the  Company  s  statutory 
powers  and  privileges  and  (b)  the  amount  of  profits  that  had  been,  and 
could  be,  earned  by  means  of  the  property  and  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  and  privileges  in  the  business  of  the  Company.  The  Supreme 
Court  answered  the  question  in  favour  of  the  Corporation  ;  and  the 
Company  appealed. 

Sir  Robert  Finlay,  K.C.,  Mr.  T.  D.  Draper,  K.C.  (of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Bar),  and  Mr.  F.  Whinney  appeared  for  the  appellants  ;  Mr. 
P.  Ogden  Lawrence,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Northcote  (the  latter 
of  the  Australian  Bar)  were  for  the  respondents.  Messrs.  Sutton, 
Ommanney,  and  Rendall  (for  Messrs.  Parker  and  Parker,  of  Perth) 
were  Solicitors  for  the  appellants,  and  Messrs.  Blyth,  Dutton,  and  Co., 
for  the  respondent  Corporation. 

The  arguments  were  concluded  on  May  17,  and  judgment  was 
reserved. 

Judgment. 

Lord  Atkinson,  who  delivered  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
said  the  question  resolved  itself  into  this  :  What  was  the  thing  sold  5 
Was  it  the  whole  undertaking  of  the  appellant  Company,  or  merely  all 


In  the  action  of  “Tysoe  v.  Tewkesbury  Gas  Company,”  which  came 
before  Mr.  Justice  Parker  on  the  13th  ult.,  the  plaintiff  claimed  a 
declaration  that  the  mortgage  debentures  issued  by  the  Company  con¬ 
stituted  a  first  charge  upon  all  the  property  of  the  Company,  and  for 
the  usual  accounts  and  inquiries. 

The  Company  was  incorporated  in  1870;  and  in  December,  1892,  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  Sept.  19,  it  borrowed  and  raised  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Company  £2000  by  the  issue  of  a  series  of  debentures 
for  this  amount.  Each  debenture  provided  that  the  Company  would, 
on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1898,  pay  the  registered  holder  thereof  for  the  time 
being  the  sum  of  £100 ;  that  the  debentures  to  be  paid  off  wou  d  be 
determined  by  ballot ;  and  that  six  calendar  months’  notice  would  be 
given  by  the  Company  of  the  debentures  drawn  for  payment.  Interest 
was  to  be  payable  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half- 
yearly  The  conditions  on  which  the  debentures  were  issued  were  that 
all  were  to  rank  pari  passu,  and  were  to  be  a  charge  on  all  the  plant, 
machinery,  stock,  book  and  other  debts,  goodwill  and  assets,  and  gene¬ 
rally  on  all  present  and  future  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and  that  such  charge  was  to  be  a  floating  security,  but  so  that 
the  Company  was  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  create  any  mortgage  or  charge 
in  priority  to  the  debentures.  It  was  further  provided  that  nothing 
in  the  debenture  should  create  any  charge  on,  or  prevent  the  Company 
from  selling,  assigning,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  business  rights  or 
privileges  which  were  then,  or  thereafter  might  be,  vested  in  or  held 
by  the  Company.  No  debentures  had  been  paid  off,  nor  had  a  ballot 
been  held.  On  Nov.  18,  1909,  plaintiff  gave  notice  to  the  Company  to 
pay  off  the  principal  sum  of  £100  ;  but  this  had  not  been  done  the 
Company  contending  that,  on  the  true  construction  of  the  mortgage 
debenture,  it  was  at  liberty,  at  its  personal  discretion,  on  or  at  any 
time  after  Jan.  1,  1898,  to  redeem  the  debentures.  As  the  Company 
had  never  exercised  its  discretion,  it  was  urged  that  the  debentures  had 

not  become  due.  ,  r  ,,  .  . 

Mr.  Grant,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Owen  Thompson  appeared  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff  ;  Mr.  Romer,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Luxmore  for  the  defendants. 

His  Lordship  reserved  judgment,  which  was  delivered  on  June  21. 
The  question  to  be  determined  was  what  was  the  true  construction  of 
the  debenture  ;  and  in  determining  this  question,  he  could  not  properly 
refer  to  the  prospectus  on  which  the  debentures  were  issued.  The 
Company  had  sealed  a  debenture  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  was  transfer¬ 
able  ;  and  they  were  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  debenture,  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Company  would,  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1898,  pay  the  sum 
of  £100.  A  covenant  to  pay  created  a  liability  to  pay  on  demand  ;  and 
a  covenant  to  pay  on  or  before  a  certain  date  created  a  liability  to  pay 
on  the  date  named,  with  an  option  of  earlier  payment.  On  the  true  con- 
struction  of  the  covenant,  and  in  the  events  which  had  happened,  the 
/100  was  due  and  payable.  But  it  was  said  that  this  meaning  ought 
to  be  rejected  because  of  the  clause  which  provided  that  the  debentures 
to  be  paid  off  would  be  determined  by  ballot,  with  six  months  notice 
given  by  the  Company  of  the  debentures  drawn  for  payment.  The 
Company  was  not  bound  to  hold  a  ballot,  and  it  might  very  well  be 
argued  that  this  clause  inferentially  conferred  on  the  Company  a  power 
to  pay  off  any  debentures  before  the  given  date  provided  the  debentures 
were  balloted  for  and  notice  given.  This,  however,  was  not  the  way 
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in  which  the  Company  asked  the  Court  to  construe  the  clause.  Their 
contention  was  that  they  were  not  bound  to  pay  any  debentures  unless 
they  elected  so  to  do,  in  which  case  they  must  hold  a  ballot.  In  other 
words,  they  said  a  covenant  imposing  liability  to  pay  exempted  them 
of  all  liability  to  pay  unless  they  chose  to  hold  a  ballot.  This  would 
be  a  somewhat  extraordinary  construction  ;  and  he  (his  Lordship)  could 
not  see  his  way  to  adopt  it.  There  would  be  judgment  for  the  plaintiff 
for  the  principal  and  interest,  with  costs,  with  liberty  to  apply  if  the 
debenture  was  not  paid  within  two  months. 

A  stay  of  execution  was  granted  with  a  view  to  an  appeal. 


Bankruptcy  of  a  Gas-Stove  Manufacturer. 

The  first  meeting  of  creditors  of  Mr.  Charles  Edwin  Ryder  Terry, 
of  Leamington,  was  called  for  the  26th  ult.  at  the  office  of  the  Official 
Receiver,  Coventry.  The  summary  of  debtor’s  statement  of  affairs 
showed  gross  liabilities  amounting  to  £4277 ;  but  he  believes  that  his 
assets  exceed  his  liabilities,  though  in  the  Official  Receiver's  opinion 
they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  they  will 
realize.  According  to  his  statement  to  the  Official  Receiver,  the  debtor 
was  formerly  the  Manager  of  a  manufacturing  firm  in  Birmingham. 
In  March,  1901,  having  a  capital  of  about  /4000,  he  commenced  busi¬ 
ness  in  partnership  with  a  Mr.  G.  H.  Walker  ;  taking  over  the  business 
of  Messrs.  Radcliffe  and  Co.,  range  manufacturers  and  ironfounders, 
of  Leamington — the  purchase  price  being  /4250.  To  this  was  subse¬ 
quently  added  a  business  for  the  manufacture  of  gas-stoves,  which  was 
carried  on  under  the  title  of  the  Imperial  Stove  Company.  In  1902, 
the  partnership  business  was  amalgamated  with  that  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  Sidney  Flavel  and  Co.,  when  a  new  Company — viz.,  the  Flavel 
Range  and  Imperial  Gas-Stoves,  Limited — was  formed  for  taking  over 
the  businesses  included  in  the  amalgamation.  For  his  share  of  the 
transaction,  the  debtor  received  6000  £1  ordinary  shares  in  the  new 
Company  ;  and,  in  addition,  1200  £1  preference  shares  were  allotted  to 
his  wife,  as  consideration  for  moneys  advanced  by  her  to  her  husband, 
and  used  in  the  partnership  business.  Scrip  for  3000  of  the  shares 
allotted  to  the  debtor  was  handed  to  Mr.  Sidney  Flavel  as  security  in 
respect  of  a  guarantee  given  by  the  debtor  to  him  in  regard  to  the 
profits  of  the  new  Company.  The  debtor  was  retained  as  Managing- 
Director  of  the  new  Company  at  a  salary  of  £300  per  annum,  which 
amount  was  for  three  years  used  in  payment  of  his  share  of  the  liabili¬ 
ties  of  Messrs.  Ratcliffeand  Co.  In  April,  1910,  debtor  left  the  service 
of  the  Company,  and  subsequently  issued  a  writ  against  them  on  the 
24th  of  October  last  for  damages  for  wrongful  dismissal  ;  but  the 
action  has  not  been  tried.  A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Sidney  Flavel  issued 
a  writ  against  the  debtor  for  the  recovery  of  money  alleged  to  be  due 
to  him  in  respect  of  his  guarantee.  The  debtor  defended  the  action, 
which  was  heard  in  April  last,  when  judgment  was  given  ordering  that 
an  account  should  be  taken  to  show  what  money,  if  any,  is  due.  Mr. 
Flavel  considers  that  there  is  a  sum  of  £12,307  owing  to  him  ;  but  the 
debtor  does  not  admit  the  liability.  The  meeting  was  adjourned, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


Claim  for  Compensation  by  a  Beckton  Workman. 

Some  weeks  ago,  his  Honour  Judge  Tindal  Atkinson  heard  a  case  in 
which  a  workman  named  Lock  claimed  compensation  from  the  Gas¬ 
light  and  Coke  Company  for  injuries  sustained  at  their  Beckton  station. 
It  appeared,  from  the  statement  made  by  the  applicant,  that,  noticing 
that  one  of  the  chargers  was  approaching  him,  to  receive  a  supply  of 
coal  from  bunkers  under  his  control  which  he  knew  to  be  insufficiently 
filled,  he  lowered  himself  into  the  basement  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
municating  with  the  driver  of  the  engine  working  the  coal-hoist.  As 
he  was  returning,  the  charging-machine  caught  him  by  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  held  him  suspended  over  the  basement,  which  was  8  feet 
below.  When  the  driver  backed  the  machine,  the  applicant  fell  into 
the  basement.  The  Company  denied  liability— first,  because  it  was  no 
part  of  the  applicant’s  duty  to  communicate  with  the  engine  driver, 
and  consequently  the  accident  did  not  arise  “  in  the  course  of  his 
employment ;  ”  and,  secondly,  if  it  did  so  arise,  applicant  was  guilty  of 
“  serious  and  wilful  misconduct  ”  in  going  to  a  part  of  the  premises  in 
which  he  had  no  business.  His  Honour,  in  a  long  considered  judg¬ 
ment  delivered  a  short  time  since,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  act 
of  communicating  with  the  engine  driver  was  not  outside  applicant’s 
employment.  The  question  then  presented  itself  :  Did  the  accident 
arise  out  of  the  employment  ?  The  conclusion  he  had  come  to  was 
that  it  did  not.  He  had  next  to  consider  whether  there  had  been 
“  serious  and  wilful  misconduct  ”  on  the  part  of  the  applicant.  In  his 
opinion,  there  had.  But  this  was  not  to  be  a  bar  to  the  recovery  of 
compensation,  if  it  resulted  in  death  or  serious  permanent  disablement. 
The  applicant  had  sustained  such  disablement ;  and  therefore  the 
respondents  were  precluded  from  relying  on  his  misconduct  as  a  defence 
to  the  claim.  As,  however,  he  had  decided  in  their  favour  on  the  other 
point,  the  award  would  be  for  them.  His  Honour  said  that,  in  the 
event  of  there  being  an  appeal,  he  would  state  his  conclusions  in  writing, 
so  that  his  findings  might  be  put  clearly  before  the  Court. 


Rhyl  District  Council  Gas  Supply. 

The  working  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Leonard  G.  Hall,  the  En¬ 
gineer  and  Manager  of  the  gas  undertaking  of  the  Rhyl  Urban  District 
Council,  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March  last,  shows  that  the 
quantity  of  gas  made  was  60,292,000  cubic  feet,  of  which  54,815,000 
cubic  feet  were  sold  for  private  and  public  lighting  ;  being  90  92  per 
cent,  of  the  total  production.  The  quantity  of  coal  carbonized  was 
5104  tons  ;  and  it  yielded  per  ton  11,811  cubic  feet  of  gas,  of  which 
10,739  cubic  feet  were  sold.  The  residuals  produced  were  :  Coke, 
3254  tons,  of  which  2359  tons  were  sold;  tar,  56,100  gallons  (11  gallons 
per  ton  of  coal)  ;  ammoniacal  liquor,  167,700  gallons  (32’8  gallons  per 
ton  of  coal).  The  manufacture  of  gas  cost  £5002  ;  and  the  gross  cost 
was  ^6754.  Deducting  the  returns  for  residuals,  the  net  cost  was 
£4868.  The  revenue  being  £10,237,  the  profit  was  ^5389;  being  at 
the  rate  of  is.  ii'5gd.  per  iooo  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 


SWINTON  AND  MEXBOROUGH  ARBITRATION. 

The  Price  to  be  Paid  for  the  Gas-Works. 

A  report  appeared  in  the  “Journal”  last  week  (p.  1016)  of  the  first 
day’s  proceedings  in  an  arbitration — held  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution, 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster — to  determine  the  price  to  be  paid 
by  the  Swinton  and  Mexborough  Gas  Board  for  the  undertaking  of  the 
Swinton  and  Mexborough  Gaslight  Company.  The  arbitration  arose 
out  of  an  Act  of  1909,  under  which  a  Gas  Board  for  the  two  urban 
districts  named  was  established,  and  obtained  power  to  acquire  the 
undertaking  of  the  Gas  Company.  The  hearing  occupied  five  days — - 
June  20,  21,  26,  29,  and  30. 

The  Arbitrators  were  Mr.  Corbet  Woodall,  for  the  Company,  and 
Mr.  Harry  E.  Jones,  for  the  Gas  Board.  Mr.  A.  J.  Ram.K.C.,  acted 
as  Umpire. 

The  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  F.  N.  Keen  (instructed 
by  Messrs.  Baker  and  Co.)  appeared  for  the  Company ;  while  Mr. 
Honoratus  Lloyd,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  K.C.  (instructed  by 
Messrs.  Lees  and  Co.),  represented  the  Board. 

Second  Day’s  Proceedings. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Stevenson,  re-called,  and  further  examined  by  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  handed  in  a  statement  as  to  revenue  from  sales  of  tar  and 
liquor,  showing  the  adjusted  stocks  of  tar  for  1909  and  1910  on  the 
basis  of  11  gallons  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized. 

The  Umpire  said  he  understood  from  the  Arbitrators  that  they  were 
prepared  to  agree,  subject  to  what  Counsel  might  say,  to  the  figure  of 
1 1  gallons  of  tar.  They  took  it  as  a  fact  that  probably  there  had  been 
a  miscalculation  in  the  stocks.  It  was  also  agreed  to  take  the  liquor 
for  the  period  in  question  at  14  gallons  of  14-oz.  strength,  or  19  6 
gallons  of  io-oz.  strength. 

Witness  remarked  that  the  alteration  which  would  be  required  in  his 
figures  for  the  error  in  tar  and  liquor  was  so  slight  that  it  was  not  worth 
speaking  of,  because  he  had  taken  20  gallons  of  io-oz.  liquor,  and  the 
figure  for  tar  was  accepted. 

Examination  continued  :  In  respect  of  the  increase  in  prepayment 
consumption  which  he  anticipated,  he  added  £218  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  the  profit  for  1911  ;  and  this,  put  on  to  his  adjusted  profit 
of  £3337  for  1910,  made  his  estimated  profit  for  1911  £3 555. 

Mr.  Corbet  Woodall  :  Why  did  you  go  into  1911  at  all  ?  Do  you 
claim  for  prospective  profit  ? 

Witness :  Because  the  value  of  the  undertaking  has  to  be  on  the  day 
of  transfer ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  the  day  of  transfer 
can  be  earlier  than  Dec.  31.  So  that  the  Company  will  have  the 
working  of  1911  ;  and  the  valuation  ought  to  be  on  the  value  of  it  at 
the  end  of  1911. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  Then,  taking  this  figure  as  the  estimated  adjusted 
profit  for  1911,  the  first  deduction  is  the  interest  on  an  existing  mort¬ 
gage  of  /6000. 

Witness  said  that  was  so.  At  4J  per  cent.,  this  was  £270.  Capital 
liabilities  (in  which  he  included  the  cost  of  the  Act  of  1908,  which  the 
purchasers  had  to  pay)  he  put  at  ^12,000  ;  and  4J  per  cent,  interest  on 
this  was  /540.  This  made  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  and  overdraft 
/810,  and  would  leave  the  estimated  available  net  profit  at  the  expected 
day  of  transfer  £2743.  In  the  next  paragraph  of  his  valuation,  he 
showed  how  he  appropriated  this.  In  the  first  place,  he  took  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  4d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  in  the  price  of  gas,  which  would  repre¬ 
sent  £581.  This  would  enable  them  to  pay  dividends  of  11  per  cent, 
on  the  £9500  “  A  ”  stock,  and  of  £7  14s.  per  cent,  on  the  /io.ooo  “  B  ” 
stock.  These  dividends  would  absorb /1815  ;  so  that  there  would  still 
be  a  surplus  of  £349.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Company  had  not  re¬ 
duced  the  price  of  gas  yet ;  they  simply  went  on  in  the  old  way.  They 
could,  however,  have  done  so  very  easily.  The  /1815  of  dividends  he 
had  capitalized  at  z8£  years'  purchase,  making  £31,727  -,  and  to  this 
he  added  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  purchase  (£5173),  bringing  the 
total  value  of  the  undertaking  out  at  ^56,900.  He  had  taken  28J  years’ 
purchase  because  the  undertaking  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  its  his¬ 
tory  as  a  standard  price  Company.  It  was  increasing  in  size  fairly 
rapidly.  The  profits  were  also  increasing  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  the  following  year  they  could  reduce  the  price  of  gas  again 
at  least  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  if  not  more,  and  increase  the  dividends. 
In  fact,  the  balance  shown  by  him  allowed  for  a  further  reduction  of 
2d.,  which  he  had  not  taken  into  the  dividend  calculation  ;  and  the 
natural  growth  of  the  undertaking  would  allow  of  additional  reductions 
in  price  before  very  long.  Then  it  was  admitted  that,  taking  a  concern 
as  a  whole,  one  always  gave  a  higher  price  than  for  individual  shares. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  given  a  higher  number  of  years’  purchase 
than  he  would  have  done  if  there  had  not  been  a  prospect  of  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  gas  and  an  increase  in  the  dividends.  He  would  then 
have  asked  for  26^  years’  purchase. 

Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd  (in  cross-examination) :  As  I  understand,  the 
amount  of  your  valuation  is  /56,9oo.  Then,  in  addition  to  this,  of 
course,  we  have  to  pay  the  /6000  mortgage,  and  the  figure,  which  you 
say  is /12, 000,  for  capital  liabilities.  That  makes  it  ^74,900;  and  it 
means  we  should  then  have  an  undertaking  dealing  with  34,892,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  ? 

Witness  :  No.  You  have  left  out  public  lighting — 2,500,000  feet. 

Then  it  is  somewhere  about  37,000,000  cubic  feet.  That  is  rather  a 
convenient  figure,  because  37,000,000,  divided  into  £74,900,  gives  me 
just  over  £2000  per  million  cubic  feet.  That  is  the  capital  at  which  I 
should  start  my  business.  It  is  pretty  hot,  is  it  not  ? — No  ;  not  for 
purchase.  There  have  been  a  number  of  purchases  as  high  as  that,  and 
some  more.  I  should  think  you  could  borrow  money  at  3^  per  cent., 
which  gives  you  £70  per  million  cubic  feet. 

Do  you  know  that  in  1908  the  3$  per  cent,  shares  were  quoted  on 
the  Sheffield  Stock  Exchange  at  6|-6J  ? — No ;  and  if  I  had  known  it, 
it  would  have  made  no  difference  in  my  view  of  the  matter. 
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Then  on  June  19,  1911  (that  is,  this  month)  the  10  per  cent  shares 
were  quoted  at  7-7J  ;  and  the  “  B,”  at  5 2*1  Your  price  (making  all 
due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  whole  concern  as  against  por¬ 
tions)  works  out  at  about  £17  per  share  ?— That  is  with  the  10  percent. 

put  on. 

And  without  the  stock,  &c.  ?— Yes.  , 

In  addition  to  all  your  figures,  we  should  have  to  find  something  lor 
working  capital  ?—' Yes  ;  a  small  amount.  I  should  think  about  £ 1500 , 

°rYou  take^he  adjusted  profit  for  1910  as  being  £3337.  Is  there  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  the  adjusted  profit  made  upon  the  prepayment  meter 
business,  which  has  been  largely  found  by  my  capital  ?— Yes. 

Is  the  next  figure,  £218,  entirely  one  of  increase  in  prepayment  con¬ 
sumers  ?  —Yes.  But  the  profit  is  not  because  of  prepayment  con¬ 
sumers  •  it  is  because  of  the  improved  working  of  the  Company. 

You  show  how  £1815  might  be  distributed,  upon  a  reduced  price  ot 
eas  by  giving  11  per  cent,  on  the  £9500,  and  £7  14s.  on  the  £10,000. 

In  other  words,  Parliament  having  prevented  your  raising  any  further 
capital  and  saying  that  I  should  repay  you  capital  expenditure  you  now 
take  credit  for  the  profits  that  are  earned  by  the  different  working,  and 
you  apply  the  benefit  of  those  profits  to  the  old  capital  ;  and  so  you 
get  at  the  result  ?— Yes  ;  and  we  should  have  been  perfectly  right  if  we 
had  reduced  the  price  of  gas  this  year,  and  divided  those  profits. 
Parliament  did  not  put  any  stop  upon  the  Company  improving  its  posi¬ 
tion.  There  is  absolutely  no  sterilization  in  this  Act. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  part  of  the  leakage  has  been  reduced  by 
taking  the  weights  off  the  gasholder  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  But  there  is 
the  works  pressure  of  from  34-ioths  to  36-ioths;  and  that  shows  there 

is  ample  pressure  in  the  district. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  witness  said  that  £2000  per 
million  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  had  been  not  an  unusual  price  at  all  to 
pay  for  undertakings  in  the  past.  In  the  case  of  the  Prestatyn  gas 
undertaking,  the  price,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  was  over  £3000  per 
million  feet  sold  ;  and  this  was  very  largely  due  to  the  prospective 

value  which  was  claimed.  ,  . 

Mr.  Henry  Woodall,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Keen,  said  that  he  had  twice 
visited  the  works  of  the  Gas  Company  (for  whom  he  acted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  application  to  Parliament  in  1908),  and  had  prepared  a 
structural  valuation  of  the  works.  The  figures  of  the  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  shown  in  the  Accountants'  tables  was  £34,423  ;  and  his  structural 
valuation  showed  that  this  capital  was  amply  represented  in  the  works 
themselves— the  total  of  his  valuation  being  £35.645-  his  °Pmlon! 
the  works  were  in  very  fair  order  ;  and  the  buildings  were  suitable  and 
substantial.  His  structural  valuation  agreed  very  closely  with  that  ot 
Mr.  Stevenson  ;  but  there  were  one  or  two  slight  differences.  He  had 
prepared  a  table  showing  the  capacity  of  the  works  and  the  surplus  or 
deficiency  in  relation  to  the  average  day  of  the  maximum  week  s  make 
in  1910.  The  make  on  the  average  day  of  the  maximum  week  was 
203  000  cubic  feet.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for  extensions  on  the 
present  site,  which  was  well  situated.  The  capacity  of  the  coal-store 
was  700  tons  ;  whereas  six  average  weeks’  consumption  was  only  473 
tons.  The  tar  and  liquor  tank  was  much  larger  than  was  necessary  for 
the  purpose.  The  retort-house  and  retorts  were  much  in  excess  of  re¬ 
quirements.  The  condenser  was  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  ex¬ 
hauster  was  really  too  big  for  the  work  ;  but  the  scrubber  was  deficient, 
and  he  had  allowed  for  an  addition.  The  capacity  of  the  purifiers  was 
above  the  maximum  day’s  make  ;  and  he  had  reckoned  in  the  cost  of 
re-sheeting  the  old  gasholder,  to  increase  the  storage  capacity.  The 
value  of  the  surplus  plant  he  reckoned  at  £4819  ;  and  the  deficiencies 
he  put  at  £605  — making  a  net  surplus  of  £4214.  In  1910,  the  total 
expenditure  on  repairs  and  maintenance  of  works,  mains,  •  and 
meters  was  7jd.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  ;  and  in  his  opinion 
this  was  more  than  was  necessary  to  keep  the  plant  in  its  present 
condition.  In  connection  with  this  matter,  it  was  somewhat  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that,  in  the  case  of  the  prepayment  meter  business,  meters 
only  were  provided  by  the  Company,  and  not  gas-fittings.  In  view 
of  the  way  in  which  the  district  was  honeycombed  with  coal-workings, 
he  would  expect  the  leakage  to  be  high  ;  but  he  thought  it  might  be 
very  much  lower  than  it  was.  The  increased  profits  would  more  than 
counterbalance  any  additional  expenditure  necessary  to  reduce  the 
leakage.  As  to  repair  and  maintenance  of  works,  the  amount  in  1910 
was  4  73d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  ;  but  to  his  mind  3d.  should 
be  ample,  as  there  was  no  machinery.  A  reduction  of  173d.  per  1000 
feet  was  equal  to  £253  a  year.  He  had  prepared  a  valuation  of  the 
undertaking  based  on  the  assumed  profits  of  1911.  He  took  first  the 
profits  shown  in  the  accounts  for  the  year  1910,  £2722  ;  a.nd  to  this 
he  added  the  following  items  :  Excess  expenditure  on  repairs,  £253  ; 
error  in  quantity  of  tar  and  liquor.  £277  I  additional  allowance  to 
directors,  £40;  gratuity  to  old  servant,  £19;  and  one  week’s  addi¬ 
tional  wages  paid  in  1910,  £29.  This  made  a  total  of  £334°-  Then  he 
allowed  a  10  per  cent,  increase  in  consumption,  which  came  to  £334, 
making  £3674.  Then  he  deducted  £270  interest  on  the  mortgage,  and 
£594  for  interest  at  4J  per  cent,  on  a  bank  overdraft  of  £13,200,  leaving 
a  net  estimated  profit  at  the  end  of  1911  of  £2810.  In  the  matter  of 
the  overdraft,  instead  of  making  the  round  addition  which  Mr.  Herbert 
Stevenson  did  to  bring  the  figure  up  to  £12,000,  he  had  added  to  the 
actual  £11,554  sums  of  £305  for  re-sheeting  the  old  gasholder,  £300 
for  a  new  scrubber,  and  £1050  for  new  meters  and  services.  The 
profit  of  £2810  he  appropriated  as  follows  :  Reduction  in  price  of  4d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet,  £644  ;  and  maximum  dividends  of  £11  and  £7  14s. 
per  cent.,  £1815.  This  left  a  surplus  of  £351.  The  £1815  was  a  well 
maintainable  figure,  as  there  was  a  surplus  shown  after  paying  it. 
There  was  also  an  excess  value  in  land  and  plant,  while  the  output 
was  growing  steadily,  and  there  was  a  large  number  of  people  desirous 
of  having  gas.  Having  regard  to  these  facts,  he  thought  28J  years 
purchase  was  the  right  figure  to  take.  To  this  he  added  10  per  cent, 
for  compulsory  purchase — making  the  total  £56,900.  In  addition  to 
this  sum,  the  Board  would  have  to  discharge  all  liabilities,  including 
the  bank  overdraft,  and  to  purchase  stock-in-trade,  &c.,  in  accordance 
with  the  Act. 

Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd  (in  cross-examination)  :  What  in  your  view 
would  be  a  fair  figure  to  take,  one  year  with  another  for  the  future,  in 
order  to  cover  all  works  of  repair  ? 

Witness :  In  order  to  earn  this  revenue,  I  think  the  amount  I  have 


allowed  rv52d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold]  is  quite  sufficient.  I 
should  personally  spend  more  ;  but  I  should  get  a  larger  revenue. 

Mv  point  is  this— apart  from  the  result,  whether  you  produced  more 
income  or  whether  vou  could  divide  it,  what  is  the  proper  sum  that  you 
sav  ought  to  be  set  aside  to  be  spent  on  repairs  ?— Answering  your 
question,  I  should  say  that  7Jd.  would  keep  works  mams  meters,  and 
stoves  in  good  condition  ;  but  I  also  say  that  it  would  enable  us  to  earn 
a  larger  revenue,  and  to  reduce  the  price.  Then,  with  our  lower  price, 

we  could  divide  more.  ,  ,  ,  A 

Cross-examination  continued  :  Great  improvements  had  been  made 
since  he  saw  the  works  early  in  1908.  The  old  retort-bench  was  then 
in  a  very  bad  state.  The  new  retort-bench  was  put  in  subsequently. 

In  making  out  his  structural  valuation,  he  had  adopted  what  it  would 
take  to  construct  the  works.  He  had  not  depreciated  in  any  way  As 
he  had  said  before  in  his  evidence  in  Parliament  he  really  thought  t  e 
exhauster  ought  to  be  duplicated,  at  a  cost  of  £15°-  The  z8z  yearb 
purchase  he  regarded  as  a  reasonable  figure. 

P  Re-examined  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  witness  said  he  gave  evidence  in 
the  Prestatyn  gas  case.  His  evidence  then  was  that  the  maintainable 
income  was  £521 ;  and  the  award  was  in  round  figures  £14,200.  This 
would  be  equal  to  close  upon  28  years’  purchase,  or  27 1  years  pui chase 
of  the  maintainable  income.  But  in  that  case,  as  in  the  present  one, 

there  was  a  prospective  profit.  .  .  , 

Mr  Fitzgerald:  Are  you  quite  clear  that  by  an  expenditure  of  7jd. 

per  1000  cubic  feet  on  the  works  and  repairs  they  would  be  kept  in  good 
order  and  in  a  position  to  earn  an  additional  dividend 

Witness :  Yes ;  I  think  with  this  expenditure  the  leakage  would  be 

reduced  very  considerably.  .  r _ 

Mr.  Harry  Jones:  7jd.  would  be  about  the  normal  repairs  fora 

works  of  this  sort,  would  it  not  ? 

Witness •  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  full.  You  see,  there  is  no 
machinery  of  any  sort  in  the  works,  except  just  the  exhauster  driven  by 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  Now,  if  7^d.  would  be  about  right  for  a  normal 
undertaking,  what  do  you  say  about  an  undertaking  which  is  on  a  site 
that  is  constantly  moving— subsiding  ?  You  would  not  consider  it  was 
sufficient  in  a  case  where  the  subsoil  is  always  moving  • 

Witness  :  I  think  when  you  visit  the  works  you  will  see  that  tnere  is 
not  very  much  damage  except  with  regard  to  the  gasholder  which  is 
out  of  level ;  but  it  is  working  perfectly  well,  and  has  worked  perfectly 
well  for  thirty  years,  and  I  see  no  earthly  reason  why  it  should  not  go 

on  working  satisfactorily.  ,  .  ...  .. 

Mr  Corbet  Woodall  :  I  should  like,  in  view  of  possible  contin¬ 
gencies  hereafter,  to  know  whether  you  regard  the  7jd.  as  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  subsidence  in  the  district,  or  whether  you  consider  it 
a  reasonable  sum  for  works  in  good  order  with  no  special  charges  . 
Witness  :  I  think  it  would  be  too  high  for  a  works  with  no  special 

charges  and  in  good  order.  ,  ,  .,  . 

Mr.  Corbet  Woodall  :  I  think  you  will  probably  find  that  if  you 
eliminate  depreciation  you  never  spend  more  than  6d.  upon  repairs 

and  upkeep.  _  . ,  ,  ,, 

Mr.  I.  H.  Brearley,  examined  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  said  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Company’s  works  and  the  area  of  supply.  The 
site  was  an  excellent  one  ;  and  there  was  considerable  surplus  area  lor 
future  development.  The  coal-store  was  ample  ;  and  the  retort-house 
was  a  spacious,  well-constructed  building,  hrom  every  aspect,  the 
carbonizing  plant  represented  a  considerable  surplus  over  the  present 
requirements.  The  condensers  were  in  excess  of  present  needs,  and 
so  was  the  exhauster,  though  it  would  probably  be  better  if  there  were 
two  smaller  ones.  The  scrubber,  with  careful  working,  was  equal  to 
existing  requirements  ;  but  improved  results  would  undoubtedly  be 
obtained  if  an  addition  were  made,  at  a  cost  of  from  £250  ^0  £300. 
Personally,  he  would  supplement  the  purifiers,  not  because  they  were 
not  big  enough,  but  to  produce  more  economical  working.  He  would 
suggest  spending  £300  in  this  way.  The  whole  of  the  large  gasholder 
was  more  than  40  yards  from  the  railway  fence.  In  April,  he  took 
measurements  and  found  the  maximum  difference  in  the  levels  ot  the 
tank  was  gjjj  inches  ;  while  on  visiting  the  works  again  in  June  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  maximum  difference  in  levels  was  93  inches  showing 
a  reduction  of  inch  in  practically  two  months.  I  he  governors  were 
ample  ;  and  the  stores  and  workshops  were  well  equipped,  and  quite 
equal  to  the  Company’s  business.  In  his  opinion,  the  leakage  could 
be  still  further  reduced.  He  had  inspected  the  mains  at  different 
points,  and  found  them  good.  In  no  case  were  the  joints  leaking. 
There  was  a  reddish  brown  oxide  on  the  outside  ;  but  this  was  really 
one  of  the  best  preservatives  of  gas-mains.  In  1901,  there  were  4116 
houses  in  the  district  of  supply  ;  and  now  there  were  5941 .  On  last 
year’s  accounts,  the  consumption  of  gas  per  consumer  worked  out  at 
12,162  cubic  feet.  In  1901,  it  was  33,700  cubic  feet.  This  showed 
that  a  certain  number  of  large  consumers  had  gone,  and  their 
place  had  been  taken  by  smaller  ones,  which  undoubtedly  im¬ 
proved  the  stability  of  the  undertaking.  He  produced  a  valuation 
of  the  works  and  distributing  apparatus,  arriving  at  a  total  o 
£36,038,  to  which  had  to  be  added  the  cost  of  the  1872  Provisional 
Order,  amounting  to  £347.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Stevenson 
that  3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  was  a  fair  figure  for  repairs  of  works. 
He  had  corrected  the  accounts  accordingly— adding  £250  to  the  avail¬ 
able  balance.  Coming  to  his  final  valuation,  he  made  the  adjusted 
profit  for  the  year  1910  £3299  (taking  the  incorrect  apportionment 
of  sales  of  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor  at  £243  10s.,  and  six-sevenths 
of  one  week’s  wages  on  account  of  53  weeks  being  included  in  1910 
£25).  Then  he  added  for  increase  in  private  consumption,  based  on 
the  average  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  three  years  (6  88  per  cent.), 
£227,  giving  an  estimated  adjusted  profit  for  1911  of  £3526.  I’10m 

this  he  deducted,  for  interest  on  the  mortgage  and  £1200  capital  lia¬ 
bilities,  £810  ;  leaving  an  estimated  available  net  profit  at  the  expected 
date  of  transfer  of  £2716.  This  he  appropriated  in  a  reduction  of  40. 
in  the  price  of  gas,  £583,  and  in  the  payment  of  the  authorized  divi¬ 
dends  of  £11  and  £7  14s.  per  cent.,  with  gas  at  3s.  2d.  per  1000  cubic 
feet,  £1815— leaving  a  surplus  of  £320.  The  £1815  he  multiplied  by 
28  57  years'  purchase,  giving  £51,854,  to  which  he  added  10  per  cent., 
or  £5185,  for  compulsory  purchase;  making  a  total  of  £57'°39-  1° 

addition  to  this,  the  Gas  Board  would  take  over  the  mortgage  debt, 
pay  the  amount  of  overspent  capital,  and  pay  the  taxed  costs  ot  the 
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Company’s  1908  Act,  reasonable  costs  of  winding-up  the  Company, 
compensation  to  officials,  value  of  stock-in-trade,  coal,  Ac.,  at  the  date 
of  transfer.  The  Company  would  retain  any  cash  in  hand  or  in  the 
bank,  book  debts,  and  any  profits  to  be  divided  at  the  date  of  transfer. 
If  the  sales  of  gas  went  on  during  the  next  three  years  as  they  had  done 
during  the  last  three,  the  sale  in  1913  would  be  42,831,500  cubic  feet  ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  a  greater  figure  than  this  would  be  achieved. 
This  would,  he  estimated,  mean  970  additional  prepayment  meter 
supplies,  the  cost  of  fitting  up  which,  at  £4  5s.  each,  would  be  /4122. 
The  increased  profit  from  the  larger  sale  of  gas  would  be  £729  ;  and 
deducting  £206,  as  the  annual  charge  for  interest  and  dividend  at  5  per 
cent.,  on  the  cost  of  fitting  up,  there  would  be  a  surplus  profit  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  price  of  gas  and  increasing  the  dividend,  as  per  sliding- 
scale,  of  £523. 

Cross-examined  bv  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  witness  said  he  felt  confident 
the  works,  mains,  and  meters  could  be  maintained  at  5jd.  per  1000 
cubic  feet.  The  charge  at  Longwood  was  higher;  but  this  was  owing 
to  special  circumstances  which  did  not  exist  at  Swinton. 


Third  Day. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Holland,  examined  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  said  he  was 
Assistant-Secretary  and  Assistant-Manager  to  the  Gas  Company,  who, 
in  1906,  engaged  a  man  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  remedying 
the  leakages  in  the  mains,  except  when  he  was  meter-taking,  which 
might  occupy  a  month  out  of  the  year.  The  leakage  was  due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  drawn  joints  and  fractured  mains.  The  former  had  been 
re-caulked  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  district  smaller  cast-iron  mains 
had  been  removed  and  steel  mains  substituted  for  them.  In  this  way 
the  leakage  had  been,  and  was  still  being,  diminished.  About  two 
years  ago,  weights  were  placed  on  the  gasholder  to  increase  the  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  Kilnhurst  district ;  and  there  was  no  foundation  for  saying 
that  they  had  since  been  taken  off.  The  total  weight  put  on  was  ap¬ 
proaching  2  tons,  and  would  produce  perhaps  2-ioths  extra  pres¬ 
sure.  There  had  never  been  any  difficulty  in  working  the  gasholder 
by  reason  of  the  list ;  and  therefore  he  attached  very  little  importance 
to  it.  It  became  necessary  to  put  on  new  guide-wheels,  at  a  cost  of 
7s.  6d.  each,  to  replace  two  that  were  broken;  and  while  this  was 
being  done,  a  carriage  (worth  / 4  7s.  6d.)  fell  into  the  tank,  and  had  not 
been  recovered.  No  damage  was  caused  through  it  remaining  there, 
because  the  tank  was  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  holder,  having  been 
made  with  a  view  of  telescoping  the  holder  if  necessary.  As  to  the 
small  holder,  there  was  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  tank  leaked. 
At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Company  on  April  22,  1909,  it  was 
resolved  “that  the  Directors’  remuneration  be  increased  to /100  per 
annum.”  Previously,  it  was  /8o  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  increase 
was  in  consideration  of  the  Directors  having  had  a  good  many  extra 
meetings  in  connection  with  the  Act  of  1908  and  the  Gas  Board’s 
application  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd  :  The  resolution  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Harry  Jones  :  That  would  be  permanently. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  The  Company  were  expecting  to  come  to  an  end 
that  year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd,  witness  said  hehad  been 
Assistant-Secretary  for  nine  years  ;  but  he  had  never  been  formally 
appointed  Assistant-Manager.  He  assisted  his  father  (an  old  man), 
who  was  both  Manager  and  Secretary.  The  man  they  engaged  to  look 
after  the  leakage  was  a  main  and  service  layer.  Some  of  the  mains 
were  turned  and  bored  ;  and  many  of  the  joints  were  cemented.  The 
man  they  originally  engaged  to  see  to  the  mains  was  not  with  them 
now  ;  but  others  had  taken  his  place.  The  Water  Company  had 
recently  complained  that  the  water  in  their  mains  was  contaminated  by 
gas.  There  had  been  complaints  in  one  or  two  districts  of  want  of 
pressure.  The  small  holder  required  resheeting  ;  but  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  tank  was  all  right.  The  large  holder  was  constructed  with  the 
idea  that  it  might  later  on  be  telescoped  ;  but  it  had  not  been  suggested 
that  this  should  be  done.  Several  of  the  guides  of  the  holder  had  re¬ 
quired  to  be  adjusted.  This  was  before  the  new  carriage  was  fitted  on. 
Witness  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  method  adopted  for  taking  the 
stock  of  tar  and  liquor  in  the  storage  tank. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald:  The  Company  had  been  advised 
by  a  mining  engineer,  Mr.  John  Longbotham,  in  1903,  not  to  spend 
£2000  in  purchasing  the  coal  under  the  large  gasholder  ;  and  in  the 
eight  years  that  had  since  elapsed,  the  whole  expenditure  they  had 
been  put  to  in  connection  with  the  subsidence  of  the  holder  could  be 
covered  by  a  five-pound  note.  This  showed  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Long- 
botham's  advice. 

It  was  intimated  that  this  concluded  the  Company’s  case;  and  evi¬ 
dence  on  behalf  of  the  Council  was  at  once  called. 

The  Case  for  the  Council. 

Mr.  William  Cash,  examined  by  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd,  said  he  had 
examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Company,  and  eventually 
agreed  with  Mr.  Keen  the  set  of  tables  which  had  already  been  put 
in.  Under  section  26  of  the  1909  Act,  the  Company  were  to  maintain 
until  the  transfer  “  the  proper  conduct  of  the  undertaking,  and  any 
expenditure  incurred  by  the  Company  on  capital  account  prior  to  the 
transfer  with  such  consent  ” — that  was,  the  consent  of  the  Board — “  as 
aforesaid  shall,  upon  the  transfer,  be  repaid  to  the  Company  by  the 
Board."  The  evidence  he  was  about  to  give  would  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that,  subject  to  this  consent,  the  Board  were  to  repay  the 
over-spent  capital  account.  No  capital  had  been  raised  since  1886 ; 
and  the  capital  account  was,  at  the  end  of  1910,  over-spent  to  the 
extent  of  £8g2$,  and  had  been  consistently  over-spent  all  through  the 
history  of  the  Company.  There  had  been  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
depreciation  written  off  in  respect  of  meters  or  stoves.  The  allocation 
between  capital  and  revenue  was  rather  a  rough-and-ready  one.  They 
had  followed  the  Company’s  allocation  as  faras_;possible.  The  Board 
were  to  repay  to  the  Company  the  over-spent  capital  ;  and  assuming  that 
there  should  have  been  a  greater  deduction  for  depreciation  of  meters 
and  stoves  in  the  past,  then  the  figure  of  £8923  would  be  correspond¬ 
ingly  amended.  He  regarded  this  as  a  most  important  point.  It  was 
not  only  a  question  of  whether  in  the  final  year  which  they  were  con¬ 
sidering  as  the  basis  for  arriving  at  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
Company,  there  was  a  charge  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  stoves 


and  meters  ;  but  if  there  ought  to  have  been,  and  was  not,  such  a 
charge  in  the  earlier  period,  then  the  figure  would  have  been  corre¬ 
spondingly  altered,  and  so,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  balance 
of  undivided  profit  as  disclosed  by  the  balance-sheet  would  be  re¬ 
duced.  The  same  remarks  applied  to  the  note  appended  to  the 
tables,  that  there  had  been  no  adjustment  made  in  respect  of  any 
disused  or  abandoned  plant.  In  1909,  the  total  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  was  /33,322,  which  was  equal  to  /O42  per  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas  made,  and  £g88  per  million  sold.  So  far  as  his  experience  went, 
he  could  not  think  of  a  single  company  that  did  not  write  off  depre¬ 
ciation  for  stoves.  As  to  the  liability  of  the  Board  to  repay  the  over¬ 
spent  capital,  it  was,  of  course,  essential  that  care  should  be  exercised 
to  see  that  they  did  not  pay  for  the  same  thing  twice  over  ;  and  in  his 
opinion  this  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  case.  If  the 
Board  were  to  repay  to  the  Company  the  whole  of  the  over-spent 
capital,  then  he  did  not  see  that  the  Company  were  entitled  to  claim, 
in  effect,  a  premium  upon  it — as  they  did  by  using  the  surplus  earning 
power  of  this  capital  expenditure  to  increase  their  dividends. 

Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd  :  Mr.  Brearley,  after  giving  his  forecast  for 
1911,  went  on  to  1913  for  comparison  for  certain  reasons;  and  he 
makes  the  principle  with  admirable  clearness.  He  claims  to  compare 
the  year  1913  with  the  year  1910  on  the  basis  of  6‘88  per  cent,  increase 
of  sales  and  profit.  Then  he  gets  at  his  estimated  increase  of  sale,  and 
gives  a  figure  which  is  to  furnish  him  with  an  increased  profit  of  ^729. 
Then  upon  this  he  allocates  the  annual  charge  for  interest  and  divi¬ 
dends  at  5  per  cent.,  on  the  money  to  be  expended,  £206,  and  shows  a 
surplus  profit  for  reducing  the  price  of  gas  and  increasing  the  dividend  as 
per  the  sliding-scale  of  £523.  Now,  is  he  there,  in  effect,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  capital  that  we  have  to  find,  and  allocating  everything  over 
the  5  per  cent,  interest  as  profit  upon  the  existing  capital  ? 

Witness  :  Certainly.  If  the  principle  is  to  be  admitted,  I  do  not  see 
why  you  should  not  go  on  ad  infinitum. 

Though  the  Act  provides  that  we  shall  repay  the  capital  over-spent 
if  our  consent  has  been  given  to  the  expenditure,  we  do  not  want  to 
rely  upon  the  technical  point  that  our  consent  has  never  been  asked, 
and  we  are  not  relying  upon  it.  But  we  do  not  want  to  have  to  re-pay 
the  capital,  and  also  the  capitalized  profit  upon  it  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  is  what  was  ever  intended  under  the  Act.  To  my  mind,  the  in¬ 
tention  was  that  the  Company  should  have  the  value  of  their  under¬ 
taking,  plus  the  capital  expenditure  which  the  Company  had  to  make 
until  they  were  taken  over. 

Is  that  the  reason  why,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  clearness  of 
accounts,  you  thought  the  year  1909  was  the  better  one  to  take  ?  \es. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  year  within  which  the  notice  to  treat  is 
served.  Of  course,  the  accounts  for  1910  were  evidence  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  undertaking,  still  those  additional  profits  have  been 
earned  with  a  capital  now  to  be  repaid  by  the  Board,  and  not  by  the 
Company’s  capital. 

Examination  continued  :  It  was  exceedingly  hard,  when  once  they 
got  into  1910,  to  eliminate  this  difficulty.  He  had,  however,  prepared 
a  statement  showing  what  the  capital  expenditure  from  October,  1909, 
to  Dec.  31,  1910,  consisted  of.  The  amount  was  £1694.  Some  of  it 
was  for  meters ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  provided  by  this  capital,  the 
sale  of  gas  would  have  been  less.  He  handed  in  a  balance-sheet  to 
show  what  the  position  would  be  at  the  end  of  1910.  The  eflect  was 
that  the  Company,  after  discharging  the  accounts  indicated  and  paying 
the  dividends,  would  be  left  with  a  balance  of  ^2754  which  they  could 
not  divide.  This  amount,  therefore,  he  deducted  from  the  ^8923, 
leaving  a  net  sum  of  £6i6g  as  the  over-spent  capital  that  the  Board 
would  have  to  pay.  In  addition,  of  course,  there  would  be  refunded 
any  amount  spent  since  December,  1910,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  the  1908 
Act.  If  the  Board  were  given  this  £2754,  they  would  get  in  effect 
a  working  capital.  He  had  prepared  a  statement  oi  profit  at  Dec.  3U 
1909,  made  out  on  the  lines  of  his  evidence.  The  figure  arrived  at, 
which  included  profit  on  fittings,  was  /"i633-  He  had  taken  out  the 
details  that  made  up  the  total  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  mains 
the  last  two  years;  and,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge  from  these, 
it  did  not  look  as  if  there  were  any  big  system  of  overhauling. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  witness  agreed  that  the  sum 
of  his  evidence  was  that  there  was  no  entry  or  allowance  in  the  accounts 
for  depreciation  of  stoves  and  meters.  It  was  a  fact  that  in  the  form  of 
accounts  given  in  the  Gas-Works  Clauses  Act  no  allowance  at  all  was 
made  for  depreciation,  except  as  to  works  on  leasehold  land. 

Mr  Fitzgerald  :  You  must  be  aware,  as  an  experienced  auditor 
and  gas  director,  of  the  fact  that  the  Income-Tax  Commissioners  on 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  have  issued  a  regulation  in  regard  togas 
and  water  undertakings,  that  no  depreciation  shall  be  allowed  in  any 
circumstances  in  respect  of  any  portion  of  the  undertakings  ? 

Witness:  And  we  have  fought  the  question  over  and  over  again  , 
and  over  and  over  again  the  Special  Commissioners  have  allowed  it  in 
spite  of  the  circular. 

And  further  than  that,  they  have  also  issued  this  in  their  regulations  : 
That  all  expenditure  on  repairs  and  renewals  with  corresponding  ex¬ 
tensions  and  improvements  is  to  be  charged  and  allowed  as  working 
expenses  as  and  when  incurred.  Accordingly,  if  you  charge  all  ex¬ 
penditure  on  repairs  and  renewals  as  working  expenses  as  and  when 
incurred,  you  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  purposes  of 
Inland  Revenue  ?— Yes ;  for  Inland  Revenue  purposes. 

Then  you  agree  that  you  are  carrying  out,  are  you  not,  the  form  of 
accounts  given  in  the  Act  of  1871  ?■ — No  ;  I  do  not  agree.  I  certainly 
will  not  say  for  one  moment  that  the  form  of  accounts  as  prescribed 
by  Statute  prevents  your  charging  depreciation. 

You  must  know  that  it  is  quite  common  for  gas  companies  to  follow 
the  form  of  accounts  which  the  Act  has  prescribed  ?  I  say  I  do  not 
know  a  single  gas  company  that  does  not  write  off  depreciation  of 
stoves.  The  Act  tells  you  to  arrive  at  what  are  the  profits  for  the 
year,  and  to  state  your  accounts  in  a  certain  form.  I  say  that  until 
you  have  made  a  proper  reserve  for  depreciation  at  least  of  stoves,  you 
have  not  arrived  at  the  true  profits  of  the  Company. 

You  said  in  your  evidence  that  for  the  year  1909  you  charged  £ 183 
for  depreciation  of  meters.  I  want  to  know  on  what  sum  the  £183 
was  charged  ?— It  is  calculated  at  the  ordinary  4  per  cent,  on  £1785. 
and  G  per  cent,  on  /1860.  One  figure  I  have  raised  by  starting  at  the 
Company’s  capital  account,  and  from  1904  charging-back  as  capital 
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new  meters  bought.  The  other,  by  charging-back  to  the  starting 
figure  of  1904  on  new  meters  bought  since,  and  writing-off  depreciation 

°  °T  h  e  n ! '  for*1  the  purpose  of  reducing  our  profits  in  a  particular  year, 
vou  have  taken  the  capital  expenditure  since  1873  on  meters,  and  cal¬ 
culated  the  depreciation  on  the  whole  of  the  capital  expenditure 
extending  over  very  nearly  forty  years.  Do  you  not  see  that  if  you 
manipulate  accounts  in  this  way,  you  can  prove  anything  ^  I  do  not 
agree^  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  of  manipulation. 

Cross-examination  continued:  He  was  writing  off  depreciation  on 
diminishing  value.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Act  which  put  any  obli¬ 
gation  on  fhe  Company  to  provide  working  capital  for  the  Board  but 
it  entered  into  the  calculations  as  to  the  value  of  the  undertaking  t  y 
were  going  to  sell.  Section  56  of  the  Act  said  the  Board  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  own  working  capital ;  and  they  were  authorized  to  borrow 
for  this  purpose  such  sums  as  the  Local  Government  Board  might 
sanction P  As  to  the  Company's  accounts,  if,  instead  of  taking  the 
profit  a"  Dec  31,  1909,  he  had  taken  it  at  Dec.  31.  W ° ,  he  would  have 
produced  an  entirely  different  result,  and  one  much  more  favourable 
to  the  Company.  The  total  result  of  his  table  was  that  he  had  brought 
the  income  of  the  Company  for  1909  to  a  less  amount  than  the  sum 
actually  paid  in  dividends  that  year,  though,  m  fact,  a  sma!l  b^ance 
was  carried  forward  after  payment  of  the  dividends.  He  had  pro 
ceeded  on  the  basis  that  the  undivided  profit  in  cash  would  go  to  the 

BMrd  Vesey  Knox  (in  re-examination) :  What  you  are  really  propos¬ 
ing  to  do  when  you  allow  for  depreciation  of  stoves  and  meters  is  to 
put  down  against  the  profits  of  the  year  that  which  you  know  will  have 
to  be  paid  for,  if  not  now,  in  a  year  or  two,  in  the  form  of  renewals  . 

Therefore^it'is ‘the  opposite  thing  to  a  suspense  account,  which  the 
Company  have  provided,  though  there  is  no  express  authorization  for 
anv  susoense  account  in  the  Act  of  1871  •  That  is  so. 

ThenPmv  learned  friend  put  to  you  that  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
have  tried’ to  prevent  an  allowance  for  depreciation  by  gas  companies 
in  this  way  :  and  I  think  you  said  that  this  point  bad  1 been  fought 
before  the  Special  Commissioners  for  Income-Tax  .—It  has  certainly 
been  fought  before  the  Special  Commissioners.  It  has  never  been 
fought  in  the  High  Court  yet;  but  I  believe  it  shortly  will  be  tested. 

I  may  say  I  amdealing  with  this  question  of  income-tax,  not  only 
with  gas  companies,  but  with  all  trading  undertakings.  The  Inland 
Revenue  Commissioners  will  only  allow  certain  deductions  for  depre¬ 
ciation  which  in  a  great  number  of  cases  are  nothing  like  adequate 
and  nothing  like  what  a  prudent  man  would  put  on  one  side,  or  what 
an  accountant  would  allow  for  if  he  were  certifying  for  the  profits  of  a 

trading Ja  Thomson,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  said  he  was 

Manager  of  the  Manvers  Main  Collieries,  Limited,  who  owned  most 
of  the  coal  which  was  being  worked  in  Swinton,  and  a  large  part t  of 
that  which  was  being  worked  in  Mexborough  His  Company  had 
worked  the  Barnsley  seam  under  part  of  the  land  of  th,e  ^as 
He  had  been  informed  that  the  gasholder  had  subsided  In  this  dis¬ 
trict  subsidence  might  continue  for  anything  up  to  twenty  years  after 
the  working  of  the  seam.  It  was  five  years  since  the  coal  was  first 
worked  under  the  gasholder  ;  and  it  took  two  years  to  do  Up  to  the 
present,  his  Company  had  not  worked  the  coal  under  the  canal  ,  but  if 
they  did  so,  he  certainly  thought  it  would  have  a  further  effect  upon 
the  surface.  So  far,  they  had  not  acquired  the  right  to  work  this  coal  , 
and  nobody  else  had  any  right  to  do  so.  Under  the  Barnsley  seam 
was  the  Parkgate  seam,  which  was  let  to  his  Company.  No  doubt  this 
seam  also  existed  under  the  gasholder  ;  and  when  lt  was  worked,  the 
holder  would  be  in  a  very  risky  position,  if  not  protected.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Longbotham  that  the  expense  of  buying  the  portion  of  the 
Parkgate  seam  under  the  gasholder  would  be  prohibitive.  There  was 
a  spot  about  100  yards  from  the  present  holder  where  it  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  put  up  a  new  one.  ,  ,  ,  ... 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  called  for  the  production  of  the  lease  under  which 

the  Manvers  Main  Company  were  working. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox  said  he  had  never  seen  it,  and  so  could  not  produce 
it.  The  matter  was  not  within  his  control,  or  in  the  control  oi  the 

witness  either.  .  . ,  ,  ,  .,  ,  ., 

Mr  Fitzgerald  :  At  present  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the 

Parkgate  seam  under  the  gasholder  belongs  to  the  Manvers  Mam 
Colliery  Company  or  anyone  except  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 

Witness  :  It  may  not  be  let  exactly  under  the  gasholder. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  witness  said  he  thought  that 
if  the  gasholder  went  down,  his  Company  would  be  protected  by  the 
terms  of  their  lease.  He  did  not  admit  that  it  was  because  he  wished 
to  get  rid  of  their  liability  in  the  matter  that  he  suggested  the  holder 
being  put  upon  another  site.  The  Gas  Board  had  requested  him  to 
look  into  the  question  of  another  site.  He  did  not  believe  his  Direc¬ 
tors  had  considered  the  question  of  their  liability  if  they  let  down  the 
gasholder. 

Fourth  Day. 

Mr.  Charles  Hunt,  examined  by  Mr.  Vesey  Knox  said  he  had  in¬ 
spected  the  Company’s  works  and  area  of  supply.  The  only  fault  he 
had  to  find  with  the  site  of  the  works  was  in  connection  with  the 
mining  subsidence.  Having  regard  to  this  risk,  he  should  say  that 
rather  less  than  one-half  of  the  2\  acres  was  suitable  for  gas-works 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  at  this  point,  said  he  had  the  most  definite  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  Parkgate  seam  under  the  gas-works  was  not  leased  to 

the  Manvers  Colliery  Company.  ,  ,  c 

Mr.  Harry  Jones  :  As  long  as  the  coal  is  there,  there  is  a  chance  of 

its  being  worked  out  by  somebody.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  Yes.  I  agree  there  is  a  chance  of  its  being 
worked  ;  and  that  is  the  way  to  look  at  it.  .  , 

Examination  continued  :  The  retort-house  was  in  fair  condition  ;  and 
there  was  a  coal-shed  adjacent  to  it  of  a  capacity  equivalent  to  five  or 
six  weeks’  maximum  consumption.  It  was  a  slight  structure,  vvi  ou 
any  brickwork.  No  value  could  be  attached  to  the  two  old  settings  o 
retorts  ;  and  they  should  be  either  written  off  the  capital  account  or 
the  new  ones  should  be  charged  entirely  to  revenue.  Three  new  se 


tings  were  put  in  ;  and  then  a  fourth  was  added,  which  was  really 
necessary  murder  to  safely  maintain  the  present  production.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  actual  production  last  winter,  with  the  new  retorts  there  was 
a  margin  (after  allowing  15  per  cent,  for  repairs)  of  16  per  “nt. 
did  not  regard  the  condensing  plant  as  being  sufficient  ,  and  there 
ouaht  to  blan  additional  exhauster  to  ensure  regular  working,  in  which 
case  the  house  would  have  to  be  enlarged  The  scrubber  was  evi¬ 
dently  too  small  for  the  present  production  of  gas.  When  he  visited 
the  works  a  purifier  had  just  been  emptied  ;  and  the  oxide  reeked  with 
ammonia— showing  that  no  real  attempt  was  made  at  that  time  to  pro- 
pX  purify  the  gas  from  ammonia.  This  would  affect  the  amount  of 
hnuoravailable  for  sale.  With  the  scrubber  working  as  he  saw  it,  the 
yiLld  of  liquor  would  be  very  low.  The  purifiers  he  considered  should 

be  renewed  entirely.  The  smaller  gasholder  was  ,C°Hme  T^crown 
and  could  not  have  been  in  use  for  a  considerable  time.  The  crow 
plates  were  riddled  with  large  holes.  The  tank  d'd  not  appear  io  e 
water-tight  As  to  the  larger  holder,  its  present  condition  precluded 
die  possibility  of  another  lift  being  added  to  it  with  any  degree  of 

safety,  and  pllced  in  serious  jeopardy  the  continuity .“VoMe^be^ut 
In  lanuarv  iqio,  he  found  the  cast-iron  tank  of  the  holder  to  be  out 
of  level  to  the  extent  of  yf  inches;  and  m  January  of  this 
another  measurement,  when  it  was  9!  inches  ou  '  ,  . , 

stood  subsequent  measurements  seemed  to  show  that  the  sub.  idenc 
was  continuing.  In  addition  to  what  had  already  b®en  statedh‘” 
dence  he  found  two  of  the  channel-guides  fractured  at  the  botto  n. 
Supposing  the  subsidence  went  on,  the  only  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
either  take  down  the  holder  and  re-erect  it  on  another  site  or  provide 
an  entirely  new  holder  on  sound  ground.  It  would  not  be  economical 
to  re-sheet  the  small  holder.  The  money  would  be  better  spent  on  a 
much  larger  holder.  The  storage  capacity  was  now  actually  deficient 
The  works  certainly  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  in  1910  showed  gra 
neglect  as  regarded  their  upkeep  especially  with  ^ 

called  the  derelict  gasholder  and  the  purifiers  Th  u^had  made  an 
eas  was  extremely  high,  even  for  a  mining  district.  He  had  made  an 
S  oTSe  mains  a,  different  points,  and  he  gathered  from 
this  that  the  heavy  leakage  was  to  be  accounted  for  partly  at  any  rate 
‘by  the  mains  having  originally  been  badly  laid.  Fifteen  openings 
were  made  ■  and  in  seven  of  them  the  joints  were  leaking.  In  two 
other  cases  though  they  detected  no  leakage,  the  ground  was  found  to 
be  impregnated  wgffh  gas.  Many  of  the  pipes  turned  and  bored 

joints  ;  and  none  of  them  were  made  with  a  recess  which  was  fre 
quently  resorted  to,  so  that  in  the  event  of  trouble  with  the  joints  they 
could  be  run  with  lead.  The  pipes  being  laid  as  they  were,  it  would  be 
necessary  either  to  relay  them  or  to  use  split  collars  at  each  joint  to  stop 
die  leakage  In  one  instance,  at  least,  he  saw  the  pipe  had  not  been 
driven  home  in  a  straight  line  ;  and  this  led  him  to  fear  that  the  pipes 
were  not  properly  laid  at  the  outset.  He  estimated  that  at  least  £6000 
would  bePrequired  to  put  the  distributing  mains  and  services  in  goo 
condition.  There  would,  he  took  it.  then  be  a  reduction  of  one-half  in 
the  leakage  and  perhaps  a  small  additional  consumption.  So  he 
deducted  from  capital  value  only  one-half  of  this  amount,  or  £3000. 
About  one-half  of  the  sum  he  had  named  would  be  represented  y 
replacing  the  small  pipes  with  3-inch  mains  The  ?llo'v‘^  e 

was  submitted  by  witness  giving  particulars  of  the  deductions  he 
claimed  from  capital  value  for  dilapidations  and  deficiencies  .  New 
purifiers  /900  •  new  gasholder,  241,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  to  replace 
existing  one  including  foundation,  £3650-,  land  for  same  and  connec¬ 
tions  /iooo-  one-half  cost  of  overhauling  mains  and  replacing  small 
ones  with  3  inch,  /3000-total,  /855°-  He  had  not  included  in  this 
a  certain  number  of  small  matters.  His  table  of  amended  profit  for 
Ae  year  1909  was  as  follows  :  Gross  profit  as  shown  m  the  accounts, 
/2J33  14s  ^d.  ;  add  gratuity  to  old  servant, /18  ns.  ;  total,  £2372  5s.  sd. 

Deduct  excess  credit  for  tar,  £49  ;  underspent  on jtdTeduct 
A8  ios— total, /107  ios.  Grossprofit  amended, /226415s.  sd.  Deduct 
interest  on‘mortgage,  £270  ;  interest  on  bank  overdraft  and  cost  of  1908 
Act  /45s  17s.  ;  interest  on  overdue  account,  £37  5S .—total.  £ 763 
This  left  a  net  profit  of  £1501  13s.  5*-  HavinS  gone  carefully  into  the 
question  he  considered  that  7d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  in  this  case  would 
be  a  fair  allowance  for  repairs,  maintenance,  and  renewals  of  works, 
mains,  services,  meters,  and  stoves.  He  had  also -Xof^mol ro?ement° 
accounts,  and  admitted  that  there  was  a  good  deal  °f, Xws  Cross 
A  statement  of  amended  profit  for  the  year  1910  was  as  follows.  Gross 

profit  as  shown  in  the  accounts,  £2722  4s.  2  .  J  J  . 

servant  /1811s.  ;  excess  expenditure  on  repairs  and  renewals, /3612s. , 

for  wages  £29  4s.  ;  tar  and  liquor,  as  per  Mr.  Stevenson  s  statement 
£277  4s.  Gross  profit  as  amended  £3083  15s.  2d^  8 

on  mortgage,  £270  ;  interest  on  bank  oveAraf  and  cost  of  1908  Act, 
/e04-  interest  on  overdue  account,  £37  5s-  ,  total,  £81  5  • 

a  net  profit  of  £2272  ios.  2d.  Next  he  had  gone  into  the  question  of 
what  the  returns  for  residuals  were  during  a  period  of  six  years  to  1910. 
Slrn  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  in 

Coke  is  o-8d  ;  tar  and  liquor,  is.  2-id.  This  was  a  total  unease 
per  ton  of  coal  of  2s.  2-9d..  which,  on  4103  tons,  represented  £j6o. 
He  did  not  think  the  figure  of  profit  shown  m  A10  was  maintainaWe 

on  account  of  this  exceptionally  high  return  from  residuals  Ifhewe 

tn  deduct  the  A60  increase  from  the  £2272  net  profit  tor  1910,  tne 
would  be  about  £1800  left  ;  and  this  would  lea xe,  taking |.tbe  ye^rs 
iqoq  and  iqio  together,  an  average  profit  of  £165°  m  round  figures, 
subject  to  the  liability  to  make  up  the  worn-out  plant  anC?  e  mufriphed 
On  this  basis,  he  had  prepared  a  valuation,  in  which  he ’  ed 

the  £1650  by  20  years’  purchase,  making  /33,ooo,  and  deducted  /8S5 
claims  for  worn-out  and  defective  plant- leaving  £24,450  io  this 
wouTd  have  to  be  added  the  following  items  :  Bxpensesofremv^t- 
ment  (loss  of  interest,  stamps,  and  brokerage),  overspent  capital  ^c 
as  per  Mr.  Cash’s  statement,  mortgage  to  be  taken  over,  the  payment 

for  stocks,  and  the  taxed  costs  of  the  1908  Act.  multiplier  in 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox  :  Why  have  you  adopted  20  as  the  multiplier  in 

the  case  of  this  undertaking  ?  „rri.  t  icht- 

Witness  :  I  took  the  particulars  from  the  Journal ■  of  Gas  L 

ing”  showing  what  the  yield  upon  investment  would 1  be  of all  t 
companies  quoted  weekly  in  that  paper  for  April  4 last  w  th  he ^excep 
tion  of  the  Bournemouth  Company,  which  is  a  water  as  well  as  a  gas 

UnWhaatkdid  it  show  as  the  average  number  of  years'  purchase  according 
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to  the  market  valuation  ? — Of  sliding-scale  companies,  the  average  is 
20  94  years ;  and  of  the  maximum-dividend  companies,  22-23  years. 

What  is  the  variation  in  the  case  of  the  sliding-scale  companies 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  ? — 23-21  is  the  highest  (that  is  New¬ 
castle)  ;  and  18  79  is  the  lowest. 

Were  the  undertakings  of  very  much  larger  size  than  this?— Yes, 
much  larger  ;  representing  many  millions  of  capital. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  (in  cross-examination)  :  Gas  stocks  have  been 
appreciating,  have  they  not,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  ? 

Witness  :  Not  as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago. 

I  notice  that  in  the  Stourbridge  gas  arbitration  (that  was  in  the  year 
1893),  you  capitalized  the  dividends  at  31  years’  purchase  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  so.  The  value  of  money  was  much  more  than  it  is  now. 

But  the  return  from  gas  stocks  was  higher  than  it  is  now  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

I  will  take  a  leading  case  like  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company.  The 
table  you  have  put  in  shows  that  the  return  on  this  Company  is  now 
£4  7s.  7d.  In  1893,  it  was  £3  8s.  id.  You  are,  as  we  know,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  South  Suburban  Company.  The  table  shows  the  South 
Suburban's  present  return  is  £4  13s.  6d.  In  1893,  it  was  £5  4s.  2d.  I 
put  it  to  you,  therefore,  with  some  confidence,  that  in  1893  the  return 
from  gas  stocks  was  higher  than  it  is  now  ? — If  those  figures  are  typical 
of  the  gas  stocks,  I  admit  it.  The  Stourbridge  case  was  rather  excep¬ 
tional. 

With  regard  to  retorts,  where  you  are  renewing  existing  work,  if 
you  are  putting  in  w-ork  of  a  better  and  more  expensive  character, 
you  do  charge  some  portion  to  capital,  do  you  not  ?— Not  if  you  do  not 
increase  the  productive  capacity. 

As  to  repairs  and  renewals,  do  you  observe  that  by  debiting  the  Com¬ 
pany  with  7(3000  for  repairs  of  mains,  you  are  putting  another  id.  on  ; 
so  that  you  are  really  charging  8d.  here? — No  ;  I  do  not  see  that.  \ou 
have  to  put  the  mains  in  proper  condition  first,  and  then  the  annual 
expenditure  (7d.)  will  keep  them  so. 

It  is  obvious,  from  your  putting  in  the  table  for  1910,  that  you  agree 
that  the  considerable  extra  profit  earned  in  1910  is  one  of  the  factors  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  this  undertaking  ? — 
Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox  (in  re-examination)  :  It  has  been  put  to  you  that 
there  are  certain  companies,  selected  by  my  learned  friend,  in  which 
there  was,  in  fact,  a  larger  return  on  the  price  in  1893  than  on  the  price 
of  to-day.  Was  that  an  altogether  exceptional  thing  ? 

Witness :  So  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  You  can  take  all  the  companies,  and  you  will  find 
it  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Corbet  Woodall:  Taking  this  list  which  you  have  put  in, 
would  you  expect,  assuming  it  to  be  possible  from  other  points  of  view, 
that  you  could  go  into  the  market  and  buy  the  whole  undertaking  at  the 
rate  shown  in  your  table  ? 

Witness :  I  do  not  know  that  you  could. 

The  Umpire  (referring  to  the  figure  for  putting  the  mains  in  order, 
&c.)  :  In  respect  of  what  do  you  charge  only  £3000  as  against  the  Com¬ 
pany,  instead  of  the  7(6000  which  is  the  total  expenditure  2 

Witness  :  Because  something  will  be  saved — I  cannot  tell  what.  I 
thought  that  would  be  a  rough  allocation. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  saving,  out  of  this  £6000  you  are  putting 
down  a  number  of  mains  larger  than  those  at  present.  This  will  add 
to  the  capital  value  of  the  Company.  There  is  no  allowance  for  that 
in  the  7(3000  ?— There  is  no  allowance,  beyond  the  fact  that  I  have 
halved  the  amount. 

Mr.  Cash  was  re-called  at  this  point,  and  stated  that  he  had  agreed 
with  Mr.  Keen  a  memorandum  as  to  adjustment  of  revenue  from  sales 
of  tar  and  liquor  in  1909  and  1910.  As  to  tar,  the  result  was  to  make 
a  deduction  from  the  profit  of  1909  of  7(49,  and  an  addition  to  the  profit 
of  1910  of  £104,  if  the  prices  at  which  the  Company  took  stock  were 
accepted.  If  the  stocktaking  price  were  altered  to  the  average  price 
per  ton  realized  the  following  year  in  each  case,  the  result  would  be  : 
In  1909,  add  to  profits  £4  17s.  3d.  ;  and  in  1910,  add  to  profits  7(74. 
With  regard  to  liquor,  on  the  basis  of  a  make  of  14  gallons  of  14  oz. 
liquor  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized,  and  assuming  this  quantity  to  have 
been  sold  at  the  contract  price,  the  result  would  be  :  In  1909,  add  to 
profits  £81  8s.  ;  and  in  1910,  add  to  profits  7(75  3s. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Jones,  examined  by  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd,  said  that 
until  the  last  two  years  the  amount  the  Company  had  spent  upon  the 
undertaking  had  been  most  inadequate.  The  condition  of  the  works 
showed  this,  as  well  as  the  balance-sheet.  He  had  prepared  a  valua¬ 
tion  the  figures  of  which  agreed  with  those  given  by  Mr.  Hunt,  with 
whom  he  went  into  the  matter  carefully.  Having  regard  to  all  the 
circumstances,  it  was  fair  to  take  £1650  as  the  maintainable  income  ; 
and  20  years'  purchase  was  a  fair  multiplier  to  take  for  this  Company. 
It  was  an  undertaking  which  was  selling  a  smaller  amount  of  gas  than 
ten  years  ago  for  a  larger  capital ;  and  undoubtedly  it  had  been  proved 
to  be  badly  managed  and  badly  maintained.  With  two  exceptions,  the 
works  were  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  fairly  earning  the  income. 
Probably  they  would  not  have  to  incur  any  big  expenditure  except  for 
purifiers  and  a  gasholder.  When  he  saw  the  works  on  Jan.  21  of  this 
year,  the  gasholder  tank  was  about  10^  inches  out  of  level.  The  holder 
itself  was  absolutely  level.  From  what  had  been  said,  it  appeared  to 
be  a  most  dangerous  structure.  The  proper  course  was  to  build  a  new 
holder  on  safe  ground.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to  spend  £300  on  re¬ 
pairing  the  small  holder.  He  felt  certain  the  tank  leaked  considerably. 
The  cost  of  the  work  on  the  mains  he  had  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
The  mains  themselves  were  generally  in  good  order  ;  but  a  great  many 
of  the  joints  were  leaking. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald:  His  valuation  was  on  the 
same  basis  as  Mr.  Hunt’s,  with  the  exception  that  Mr.  Hunt  had 
allowed  a  blank  sum  for  interest  on  money  and  the  cost  of  reinvest¬ 
ment,  and  he  had  not.  Since  1908  the  Company  might  have  been  im¬ 
proving  their  position,  but  only  with  a  view,  he  thought,  of  this 
tribunal  settling  a  price.  He  did  not  pretend  for  a  minute  there  was 
not  a  very  large  future  for  the  undertaking.  If  the  income  increased, 
the  price  of  gas  could  be  reduced,  and  a  bigger  dividend  be  paid  ;  but 
the  price  had  not  been  reduced.  He  had  not  made  any  allowance  at 
all,  either  in  the  number  of  years’  purchase  or  in  any  other  way,  for 
the  increased  income  that  would  probably  be  earned.  He  had  dealt 


with  the  price  of  gas  as  it  was  to-day,  and  as  it  had  been  for  some 
time.  The  undertaking  could  reduce  the  price,  and  should  reduce  it, 
6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd  :  Whatever  improvement 
there  had  been  quite  recently  had  been  out  of  capital  which  the  Board 
had  to  repay. 

The  Umpire  :  Does  your  £3000  for  putting  the  mains  and  services 
into  a  proper  and  safe  condition  represent  the  same  amount  of  work 
as  Mr.  Hunt  spoke  about  ? 

Witness :  I  think  it  does.  I  think  Mr.  Hunt  includes  increasing 
certain  mains.  I  should  not  like  to  say  for  certain. 

He  did.  He  distinctly  said  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
£6000  was  for  substituting  something  larger  than  2-inch  mains.  Is 
tiiere  anything  of  the  sort  in  your  figure  of  £3000? — No;  I  think  if 
you  increase  the  mains  that  is  a  fair  capital  charge. 

Supposing  the  amount  necessary  to  put  the  undertaking  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  position  was  spent  by  the  Company  to-day,  have  you  considered 
what  number  of  years'  purchase  you  would  then  allow  ? — I  should  not 
allow  more  than  21  or  22  years  then  at  the  very  outside — not  for  this 
scale  of  company,  and  with  its  history. 

Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd  here  announced  that  since  the  morning  he 
had  received  information  that  the  Parkgate  seam  under  the  Swinton 
Gas-Works  was  leased  to  Messrs.  John  Brown  and  Co.  for  forty  years 
from  March,  1891.  No  one,  he  added,  had  suggested  that  it  had  yet 
been  worked. 

Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  of  Halifax,  was  next  examined  by  Mr.  Hono¬ 
ratus  Lloyd,  and  said  that  when  he  visited  the  works  in  January, 
1910,  they  were  in  a  very  bad  condition.  He  did  not  consider  that  the 
plant  generally  was  in  excess  of  present  requirements.  The  purifiers 
were  deficient  both  as  to  size  and  condition  ;  and  neither  the  conden¬ 
sers  nor  the  tower  scrubber  was  quite  equal  to  the  existing  output. 
As  to  the  bigger  gasholder,  on  Jan.  15,  1910,  the  tank  was  y\  inches 
out  of  level ;  and  on  Jan.  21  last,  9J  inches.  Then  on  March  18 
measurements  indicated  that  it  was  10  inches  out  of  level.  The  tank 
was  still  moving  ;  and  its  future  was  uncertain.  Another  gasholder 
should  be  erected  on  a  fresh  sound  site.  He  had  tested  the  pressures 
on  the  district  ;  and  some  of  them  were  insufficient  for  present-day 
requirements.  The  initial  pressure  at  the  works  had  also  been  taken 
by  him  on  the  same  night ;  and  it  was  28-ioths.  The  governor  was  in 
operation.  To  furnish  asatisfactory  supply  would  necessitate  an  abso¬ 
lute  overhauling  and  renewal  of  the  distributing  system.  The  only 
way  in  which  they  could  stop  the  leakage  from  the  joints  of  the  mains 
was  by  putting  a  clip  071  them  ;  and  this  would  cost  more  than  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  beginning  and  completely  stripping  the  lot  and  laying 
new  ones.  Therefore  the  only  reasonable  way  to  tackle  the  job  was 
to  do  so  in  sections  from  the  works,  and  to  relay  the  whole  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  with  iron  lead-jointed  pipes.  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
statements,  showing  the  necessary  adjustments  to  determine  actual  net 
profits:  Gross  profits  for  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1909,  £2333  14s.  5d.  ; 
less  profits  on  fittings,  £65  9s.—  £2288  5s.  5d.  Deduct  under-spent  on 
repairs,  renewals,  and  maintenance  of  works,  mains,  meters,  and 
stoves  (being  the  difference  between  yd.  and  66d.  per  1000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  sold),  £36  ;  allowance  for  law  charges,  £10  ;  under-charged  for 
inspection  of  meters  and  collection,  &c.,  £iy  ;  interest  on  mortgage, 
7(270  ;  interest  on  7(749*  bank  overdraft,  £336  *8s.  ;  and  interest  at 
4£  per  cent,  on  7(828,  being  value  of  meters,  &c.,  purchased  in  1908, 
but  not  yet  paid  for,  7(37  5s. — total,  £y2y  3s.  This  left  a  net  profit  of 
7(1561  2s.  5d.  ;  add  profits  on  fittings,  7(65  9s.— making  the  total 
/1626  ns.  sd.,  as  against  the  maximum  dividend  of  £163°-  In  valu¬ 
ing  the  undertaking  he  multiplied  the  standard  dividend  of  £1630  by 
20  years'  purchase,  giving  7 (33'°00  •  and  from  this  he  deducted  £8y3o 
for  worn-out  and  deficient  plant,  leaving  £24,230.  The  blank  items  he 
left  were  :  Add  for  expenses  of  reinvestment,  loss  of  interest,  stamps, 
and  brokerage  ;  and  add  balance  payable  to  the  Company  in  respect  of 
over-spent  capital,  &c.,  as  per  statement  to  be  submitted  by  Mr.  Cash. 
The  sum  of  7(1650,  he  said,  was  the  full  amount  the  Company  could  earn 
with  ordinary  prices  ruling  in  an  ordinary  year.  The  year  igio  was 
not  a  normal  one,  because  of  the  largely  increased  price  obtainable  for 
coke,  tar,  and  liquor.  The  price  of  4s.  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  to  pre¬ 
payment  consumers  was  not  one  likely  to  bring  a  great  rush  of  business 
in  a  district  like'Swinton. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  (in  cross-examination)  :  Do  you  venture  to  tell  the 
tribunal  that  your  charge  at  Halifax  for  repairs,  renewals,  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  works,  mains,  meters,  and  stoves  comes  to  anything  like  66d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  ?  Putting  the  sinking  fund  aside,  your 
charge  is  less  than  6#6d.,  which  we  are  allowing  ?  . 

Witness  :  If  you  exclude  the  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund,  it  is 
less,  undoubtedly.  But  I  maintain  the  sinking  fund  is  used. 

Where  you  are  dealing  with  the  profits  for  the  year  I9°9’  you  bring 
them  out  at  7(1626.  But  you  have  not  taken  into  account  the  adjust¬ 
ments  made  with  regard  to  the  tar  and  liquor  by  Mr.  Cash  and  Mr. 
Keen.  This  would  have  increased  the  figure  ? — It  would  have  increased 
it  ;  but  I  say  that  adjustment  is  not  proper. 

You  are  proposing  to  give  us  £24,230,  and  that  represents  exactly 
i4-8  years’  purchase  of  our  maximum  dividend  ?  That  is  after  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  amount  claimed  for  deficiency.  You  have  taken  oft  the 
amount  that  we  are  claiming  for  deficiencies. 

That  means  that,  according  to  your  valuation,  we  should  receive 
14  8  years’  purchase  of  our  maximum  dividends,  which  we  have  been 
receiving  for  years  ? — Yes;  but  you  have  been  receiving  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  undertaking. 

This  concluded  the  evidence ;  and  it  was  arranged  to  meet  on  the 
following  day  to  hear  the  speeches  of  Counsel. 


Reductions  in  Price.— The  Bath  Gas  Company  make  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  id  per  1000  cubic  feet  in  the  price  of  gas;  bringing  it  down 
to  is.  iod  as  from  Midsummer.  At  Arbroath,  the  price  of  gas  to 
ordinary  consumers  has  been  reduced  from  2s.  8£d.  to  2s.  6d_  per  1000 
cubic  feet ;  and  to  those  using  gas  for  power  purposes,  the  charge  will 
be  2s.  3jd.  The  Llandudno  Urban  District  Council  have  lowered 
their  price  3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 
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INSPECTION  OF  GAS-LIQUOR  AND  OTHER  WORKS 
UNDER  THE  ALKALI  ACT. 

District  Inspectors’  Reports. 

In  another  part  of  the  “Journal,”  the  report  for  the  past  year 
of  the  Chief  Inspector  under  the  Alkali  Works  Act,  1906  (Mr.  W.  S. 
Curphey),  is  dealt  with.  We  give  here  some  extracts  from  the  reports 
of  the  District  Inspectors. 

The  first  district  is  Ireland,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
E.  G.  Ballard).  He  says  the  works  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  there  are  numerous,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  well  conducted  ; 
the  various  plants  being  maintained  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  no 
complaints  having  arisen.  Much  more  care  was  taken  at  one  works 
mentioned  in  last  year’s  report  as  unsatisfactory  ;  and  there  has  been  no 
reason  to  find  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  the  works  have  since  been 
carried  on.  Taking  all  the  places  where  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  made 
in  Ireland,  the  number  of  works  absorbing  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  oxide  of  iron  is  37  ;  the  number  burning  it,  3  ;  the  number  working 
on  the  continuous  system  of  distillation,  34  ;  and  the  number  working 
on  the  intermittent  system,  6.  The  proportion  of  total  liquor  distilled 
by  the  continuous  and  intermittent  systems  was  99  4  and  o-6  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  proportion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  treated  by 
various  methods,  in  terms  of  sulphate  made  and  per  cent,  of  total 
make,  is  as  follows:  By  oxide  purification,  89-4;  precipitated  by 
metallic  salts,  10  ;  burnt,  0  6.  Products  equivalent  to  3081  tons  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  were  made  during  the  year.  In  places  where 
tar  is  distilled,  Mr.  Ballard  says  ample  provision  is  made  for  dealing 
with  the  noxious  vapours  evolved  at  certain  stages  of  the  process,  either 
by  burning  the  gases  or  by  absorption  in  oxide  of  iron.  Where  tar  is 
heated  for  the  manufacture  of  roofing  felt,  the  works  are  so  arranged 
as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  There  were  no  complaints 
throughout  the  year.  .  . 

In  the  North  of  England  district,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  E.  Morley  Fletcher,  three  new  works  for  the  manufacture  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  were  added  to  the  register.  One  was  an  ordinary 
gas-works,  and  the  other  two  were  coke-oven  works,  with  recovery  of 
bye-products.  There  was  considerable  extension  of  this  latter  class  of 
plant  during  the  year,  and  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  derived 
from  coke-ovens  has  doubled  itself  in  the  last  five  years.  In  several 
coke-oven  works,  the  direct  recovery  of  the  ammonia  has  been  adopted, 
whereby 'much  of  the  cooling  and  scrubbing  plant,  with  subsequent 
distillation  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  is  dispensed  with.  The  total 
quantity  of  liquor  distilled,  equivalent  to  sulphate,  was  51,388  tons  ; 
and  the  proportion  distilled  to  liquor  ammonia  was  0  68  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  sulphate  made  by  the  continuous  processes  was  99  g  per 
cent. 

Reporting  upon  the  district  comprising  Cheshire,  North  Wales,  and 
part  of  Lancashire,  Mr.  Ballard  states  that  there  were  registered 
in  the  district  three  works  where  gas  liquor  is  concentrated  for  sale 
and  employment  in  various  manufactures  ;  and  all  such  works  were 
carefully  carried  on.  There  are  other  works  where  the  liquor  is  dealt 
with  in  the  manufacture  of  ammonia  soda ;  and  they  were  all  well 
conducted.  On  the  whole,  the  works  in  which  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
ammonia  are  produced  were,  Mr.  Ballard  says,  carefully  carried  on.  In 
one  case,  neglect  of  a  strict  supervision  of  the  oxide  purifiers  was  appa¬ 
rent  in  November  last,  and  necessitated  a  formal  letter  from  the  Chief 
Inspector  with  regard  to  the  matter.  Improvements  were  carried  out, 
and  the  works  are  now  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  The  various  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  plants  elsewhere  in  the  district  have  been  maintained 
in  a  good  state  of  repair  ;  and  the  manufacturers  have  displayed  every 
care  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  All  the  stills  in  the  district, 
to  the  number  of  22,  are  on  the  continuous  principle  of  distillation. 
In  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  evolved  ;  and  the  principal  method  by  which  this  is  dealt 
with  is  by  absorption  in  oxide  of  iron.  All  the  tar-works  in  the  district 
were  efficiently  carried  on. 

In  the  district  comprising  Widnes,  Runcorn,  and  Liverpool,  which 
is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Herbert  Porter,  the  number  of  works 
dealing  with  gas  liquor  and  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  was  the 
same  last  year  as  before.  All  the  plant  was  properly  worked  and 
maintained ;  while  at  one  works  entirely  new  and  larger  plant  was 
erected.  The  former  remark  applies  generally  to  tar-works,  of  which 
there  are  six  in  the  district. 

The  district  of  North  and  East  Lancashire,  which  includes  part  of 
Yorkshire,  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Harold  J.  Bailey,  who  has 
succeeded  Mr.  J.  W.  Young,  now  the  District  Inspector  for  Scotland. 
There  were  52  works  registered  last  year  for  the  treatment  of  gas  liquor 
and  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  ;  sulphate  being  produced  at  46, 
liquor  at  11,  and  muriate  at  one.  The  proportion  of  ammonia  made 
by  continuous  distillation  was  89  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  calculated 
as  sulphate.  Generally  the  works  were  carried  on  with  freedom  from 
nuisance,  though  Mr.  Bailey  says  in  some  cases  more  frequent  atten¬ 
tion  to  purifiers  is  required.  Heap  purifiers  continue  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  and  no  cause  of  complaint  has  arisen  where  these  are  installed. 
During  the  past  year,  there  were  26  works  registered  for  the  distillation 
of  tar.  In  two  instances  the  foul  gas  from  the  worm-end  is  absorbed  in 
oxide  of  iron ;  but  in  all  other  cases  it  is  destroyed  by  combustion. 

The  number  of  works  on  the  register  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the 
East  Midland  district,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R.  D. 
Littlefield,  was  136,  or  three  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  There 
were,  however,  198  separate  processes  under  inspection,  compared 
with  196  in  1909.  There  were  59  works  registered  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  and  the  treatment  of  gas  liquor — 
eight  being  for  the  last-named  purpose.  During  the  year,  a  new  bye- 
product  coke-oven  plant,  in  which  the  free  ammonia  in  the  gas  is 
absorbed  by  the  direct  method,  was  successfully  inaugurated.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  is  made  at  50  works — in  48  of  them  by  the  continuous 
process,  and  in  two  by  the  intermittent  process.  The  proportion  of 
liquor  distilled  by  the  former  process  amounted  last  year  to  99^4  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from 
coke-oven  works  increased  considerably  last  year  ;  and  Mr.  Littlefield 


says  there  are  indications  that  it  will  be  further  extended  in  the  near 
future.  The  output  of  tar  in  the  district  is  constantly  augmenting  ; 
and  several  new  plants  are  under  consideration. 

In  the  South  Midland  and  Norfolk  district,  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  there  are  107  works  registered 
where  either  ammonium  sulphate,  chloride,  or  carbonate  is  manufac¬ 
tured  or  gas  liquor  concentrated.  This  is  an  increase  of  three  works 
for  the  year.  The  total  number  of  separate  processes  under  inspection 
where  these  ammoniacal  products  are  manufactured  now  reaches  117. 
The  three  new  works  registered  last  year  were  all  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  At  one  of  them,  plant  has  been  erected  at  an 
ordinary  gas-works;  and  a  continuous  still,  with  the  usual  fishing 
saturator,  has  been  put  in.  One  of  the  other  new  works  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  bye-product  coke-ovens.  The  plant  is  of  the  usual  type  at 
these  works— viz.,  a  continuous  still,  with  fishing  saturator  and  iron  pipe 
condensers.  The  saturator  gases  are  finally  passed  into  the  condensers 
and  scrubbers  of  the  coke-oven  gas  plant-the  plan  now  generally  em¬ 
ployed  at  this  class  of  works.  The  total  acidity  of  the  chimneys  was 
found  not  to  be  raised  to  any  important  extent  by  this  method  of  treat¬ 
ment.  At  the  third  new  works,  an  interesting  plant  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  George  Wilton  at  a  small  gas-works  carbonizing  about  2000  to 
2500  tons  coal  a  year.*  The  plant,  which  Mr.  Jackson  says  appears  to 
be  quite  suitable  for  works  of  larger  size,  has  been  designed  to  meet 
the  difficulties  so  often  experienced  in  small  works  in  dealing  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  particularly  the  constantly 
increasing  trouble  arising  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  effluent,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  sulphocyanides  and  phenols  which  it  contains.  Such 
works  are  usually  situated  in  country  (agricultural)  districts,  where  this 
effluent  is  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  without  nuisance  than  in  busy 
manufacturing  centres.  Mr.  Wilton  states  that  the  effluent  is  reduced 
by  one-fourth,  compared  with  the  ordinary  sulphate  of  ammonia  plant  , 
and  the  small  quantity  produced  at  the  works  in  question  is  evaporated 
in  shallow  pans  placed  over  the  retort-benches.  The  process  also  con¬ 
siderably  reduces  the  chances  of  nuisance,  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view,  in  connection  with  the  Alkali  Act,  as,  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  sulphides  of  ammonium  in  the  acid  washer,  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  goes  on  with  the  crude  coal  gas  to  the  ordinary  purifiers. 
Plant  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  district  on  the  lines  of  one  of 
the  methods  recently  proposed  for  the  direct  recovery  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  from  coal  gas  by  utilizing  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  it 
contains  to  make  the  sulphuric  acid  required.  Mr.  Jackson  character¬ 
izes  this  as  “  a  process  with  great  possibilities  ;  ”  and  he  says  it  will  be 
extremely  interesting  to  watch  the  development  and  working  of  the 
cycle  of  reactions  by  which  the  result  is  obtained.  Mr.  Jackson  gives 
the  following  figures  showing  the  proportion  of  ammoniacal  liquor  pro¬ 
duced  from  various  sources  in  the  district  on  a  sulphate  of  ammonia 


basis 

1909.  1510. 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Trom  gas-works . 54 '9  ••  51'2 

,,  coke-ovens . 34'°  ••  35'2 

,,  producer-gas  plant  .  .  .  .  6'g  ..  9  9 

,,  ironworks .  2 ’8  ..  2’3 

,,  coal-carbonizing  works  .  .  i'4  .•  i'4 


There  was  an  increase  in  the  production  of  ammoniacal  liquor  in  the 
district  last  year  of  10  3  per  cent,  compared  with  the  1909  figures.  Of 
this  additional  production,  coke-ovens  and  producer  plants  contribute 
8  5  per  cent.  ;  the  gas-works  increase  only  amounting  to  18  per  cent. 
The  number  of  works  using  the  continuous  method  of  distillation  last 
year  was  101  ;  the  proportion  of  liquor  distilled  being  99  7  per  cent. 
At  eight  works,  the  liquor  is  obtained  from  special  processes,  and  does 
not  contain  any  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  the  sulphur  present  being 
oxidized.  The  gases  from  the  saturators  in  some  cases  are,  however, 
burnt,  to  destroy  the  offensive  tarry  (phenoloid)  smell  before  escaping. 
No  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  generated  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor 
distilled  in  several  works.  It  amounts  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction.  The  tar-works  in  the  district  have  increased  to  38  registra¬ 
tions.  There  were  no  important  alterations  made  last  year  for  dealing 
with  the  offensive  vapours  arising  during  the  process  of  distillation. 
In  one-half  of  the  works,  the  combustion  method  is  in  use  for  rendering 
the  worm-end  gases  inoffensive  before  being  discharged  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  In  the  other  half,  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  purifiers  are 
usually  employed  to  arrest  the  noxious  gases.  Two  new  plants  were 
registered.  One  was  in  connection  with  bye-product  coke-ovens  ;  and 
at  the  other,  tar  of  an  exceptional  quality  from  a  Mond-gas  plant  is 
distilled. 

In  the  South  and  South-West  of  England  district,  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Fryer,  there  are  96  registered  works 
where  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  is  carried 
on.  One  new  works  was  registered  last  year  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  It  has  a  continuous  still,  hand-fishing  saturator, 
and  water-cooled  iron  pipe  condensers  ;  and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
generated  in  the  process  is  absorbed  in  a  heap  of  oxide  of  iron.  New 
sulphate  plant,  with  the  usual  continuous  stills  and  hand-fishing  satura¬ 
tors,  was  put  down  in  one  works,  replacing  an  intermittent  distillation 
plant ;  while  in  two  others,  new  sulphate  houses  and  still  were  erected. 
New  saturators  replaced  old  ones  at  seven  of  the  plants  ;  and  in  four 
works  new  oxide  of  iron  purifiers  have  been  built.  One  works  was 
complained  of  during  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  Directors  and 
Manager  met  a  deputation  of  the  Town  Council,  together  with  the 
Town  Clerk,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  Dr.  Fryer.  After  full 
consideration  of  the  matter,  it  was  apparent  that  the  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  plant  was  not  to  blame,  but  the  vapours  complained  ot  came 
from  the  destructor  chimney,  as  those  responsible  for  the  working  of 
the  town  destructor  had  been  relying  for  their  temperatures  on  readings 
from  a  faulty  pyrometer.  In  one  works  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
was  found  to  be  escaping  from  cracks  in  the  sides  of  a  brick  oxide  of  iron 
purifier.  The  purifiers  had  not  been  constructed  originally  on  the  best 
method  ;  and  the  Manager  therefore  took  the  opportunity  of  building 
an  outer  wall,  set  in  cement,  round  both  purifiers,  leaving  a  cavity 
which  was  filled  in  with  pitch. 

In  the  report  for  1909,  attention  was  directed  to  an  interesting 

*  Some  particulars  as  to  this  plant  will  be  found  in  the  “  Journal,” 
Vol.  CXIJ.,  p.  474- 
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experiment  carried  out  at  a  small  gas-works  in  the  South  of  England, 
where  coal  gas  was  bubbled  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  down  with  a  steam-coil  to  obtain  crystals  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  Dr.  Fryer  points  out  that  in  many  small  gas-works 
no  attempt  is  made  to  recover  the  ammonia  from  the  gas.  The  water 
in  the  purifier  lutes  and  gasholder  tanks  is  converted  in  time  into  weak 
liquor  :  and  consequently  the  gas  becomes  charged  with  free  ammonia, 
while  the  weak  liquor  made  upon  the  works  cannot  be  disposed  of,  as 
the  cost  of  carriage  is  prohibitive.  Hitherto  no  plant  has  been  devised 
which  is  sufficiently  simple  and  inexpensive  to  allow  of  its  adoption  in 
small  works.  Dr.  Fryer  has  therefore  watched  with  considerable  in¬ 
terest  the  experimental  plant  at  Wareham  described  by  Mr.  Moon  in 
the  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Southern  District  Association  of  Gas 
Managers  last  November,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in 
a  foot-note.  Having  offered  some  observations  on  this  plant,  he  refers 
to  that  at  Dunstable,  and  states  that  the  method  is  being  further  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  erection  of  a  larger  installation  at  the  works  of  the 
Woking  Gas  Company.  He  says  these  larger  plants  are  more  satisfac¬ 
tory,  inasmuch  as  they  aim  at  collecting  and  utilizing  the  whole  of  the 
ammonia  driven  off  from  the  coal.  Indeed,  it  is  considered  that  the 
opportunities  for  leakage  of  ammonia  are  much  less  than  with  the 
usual  arrangement  of  plant,  seeing  that  storage-tanks  for  liquor,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  are  dispensed  with — the  working-up  of  the  whole  of  the 
ammonia  taking  place  continuously  as  it  is  produced.  The  plants 
are  furnished  with  a  direct-fired  still,  whereby  the  whole  of  the 
ammonia  is  recovered,  so  that  a  better  technical  result  is  obtained,  at 
the  cost  of  an  increased  capital  outlay  and  greater  cost  of  working. 
Dr.  Fryer  adds  :  “  Although  this  new  method  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
manufacture  is  suitable  for  larger  works,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
be  appreciated  by  smaller  works  isolated  in  position,  but  placed  in  the 
midst  of  agricultural  districts  where  the  local  sale  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  advantageous.  The  Wareham  method,  with  its  low  initial 
capital  cost,  and  ease  of  operation  without  the  necessity  of  any  great 
amount  of  attention,  will  be  a  boon  to  those  smaller  gas-works  where 
considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  disposal  of  gas  liquor.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
will  now  be  carried  on  at  many  of  those  smaller  gas  undertakings 
where  hitherto  there  has  been  little  hope  of  making  a  profit  by  its 
introduction.” 

Dr.  Fryer  says  the  increased  production  of  ammoniacal  salts  in  the 
last  26  years  is  very  marked.  There  are  now  in  his  district  96  works 
where  these  salts  are  manufactured  ;  while  in  the  year  1884  there  were 
only  48  on  the  register.  The  actual  increase  since  that  date  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  calculated  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  is  52  per  cent. 
The  number  of  works  in  the  district  in  which  continuous  distillation  is 
employed  is  75  ;  and  the  proportion  of  liquor  treated  by  this  process  is 
96  3  per  cent.  The  distillation  of  tar  is  carried  on  at  eight  works  ;  and 
the  exit  gases  are  efficiently  dealt  with — in  three  cases  by  combustion, 
and  in  the  others  by  absorption  in  oxide  of  iron. 

In  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  district,  which  is  super¬ 
vised  by  Dr.  T.  Lewis  Bailey,  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  ammonia  was  registered  at  15  works  last  year — ten  being  works  for 
treating  gas  liquor,  and  the  remainder  coke-ovens  with  bye-product 
plant.  Sulphate  plants  are  in  course  of  erection  at  three  gas-works 
where  hitherto  none  have  existed,  and  one  new  coke-oven  plant  was,  at 
the  date  of  the  report,  expected  to  be  soon  ready  for  registration  ;  two 
others  being  in  contemplation.  Dr.  Bailey  says  the  plant  continues  to 
be  maintained  in  good  working  order  on  the  whole,  though  it  has  occa¬ 
sionally  been  necessary  to  call  attention  to  minor  structural  defects, 
and  to  emphasize  the  need  for  closer  supervision  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  foul  gases.  “  A  point  which  perhaps  calls  for  special 
mention  is  the  cooling  of  the  foul-gas  main  communicating  with  oxide 
of  iron  purifiers.  When  this  is  effected  in  a  water-tank,  more  attention 
is  needed  to  the  water  supply  than  is  sometimes  given  ;  the  result  being 
an  insufficient  cooling  of  the  gases  prior  to  their  entry  to  the  purifiers. 
Where  cooling-tanks  have  been  superseded  by  a  spray-cooling  of  the 
pipes,  considerably  improved  results  have  been  obtained — the  heated 
water  in  such  cases  being  carried  away  as  produced.”  The  total 
amount  of  ammonium  salts,  in  terms  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  past  year  shows  an  increase  of  practically  6  per  cent, 
over  the  previous  twelve  months  ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  future  years 
will  show  a  still  further  increase,  especially  as  considerable  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  manufacture  of  sulphate,  and  there  is  every  like¬ 
lihood,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Fryer,  of  simpler  processes  being  intro¬ 
duced,  which  will  be  suitable  for  smaller  works  in  outlying  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  from  which  freights  make  the  transit  of  gas  liquor  an 
impossibility.  The  number  of  works  using  plants  for  continuous  dis¬ 
tillation  last  year  was  14  ;  and  practically  the  whole  of  the  liquor  was 
treated  by  the  continuous  process. 

As  usual,  Mr.  F.  Napier  Sutton  has  much  that  is  of  interest  to  say 
about  his  work  in  the  district  comprising  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
counties,  in  which  there  are  11  alkali  and  175  scheduled  works — a  total 
of  186,  or  four  more  than  in  1909.  One  is  for  the  manufacture  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  The  89  works  concerned  with  the  distillation  of 
gas  liquor  mainly  produce  sulphate  ;  but  carbonate  and  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  liquid  (concentrated  and  refined),  and  anhydrous  ammonia 
continue  to  be  made  as  hitherto.  The  total  quantity  of  ammonia  com¬ 
pounds  produced  shows  an  increase  of  1160  tons  (in  terms  of  sulphate) 
compared  with  the  year  1909.  The  gas-works  belonging  to  statutory 
companies  a.iu  local  authorities  made  90-6  per  cent,  of  the  products; 
the  balance  of  9-4  pet  cent,  having  come  from  the  works  of  private 
firms.  Nearlv  the  whole  of  the  gas  liquor  was  treated  by  continuous 
methods  of  distillation  ;  and  only  five  small  intermittent  distillation 
plants  now  exist  in  the  district.  The  proportion  of  saturator  gases 
utilized  for  the  direct  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  showed  an  increase 
of  3'7  per  cent,  last  year,  and  is  now  59- 1  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
Claus  sulphur-recovery  process  is  in  use  in  ten  works  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  gas  treated  is  16  8  per  cent.  This  shows  considerable  re¬ 
duction  ;  but  Mr.  Sutton  says  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  treatment  of  less 
liquor  by  the  Hills  desulphurizing  process  at  one  of  the  works  in  the 
district.  The  most  recently  erected  Claus  plant  has  yielded  the  best 
return  of  sulphur  per  ton  of  sulphate  made  ;  and  the  recovered  sulphur 
is  of  exceptionally  good  quality.  This,  it  is  thought,  may  be  due  to 
the  position  of  the  kiln,  which  is  placed  above  ttye  main  depositing 


chamber,  and  the  sulphur  vapour  passes  directly  downwards  into  this. 
Mr.  Sutton  considers  it  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  usual  design 
where  the  kiln  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chambers,  and  is  less  likely 
to  cause  blockage  by  the  deposit  of  sulphur  at  the  outlet.  At  61  works 
the  foul  gases  are  absorbed  in  oxide  of  iron,  either  in  “heap  ”  form  on 
a  concrete  floor  or  in  open  box  purifiers  ;  and  13  2  per  cent,  of  the 
gases  is  thus  treated.  This  system  is  in  use  at  31  works  ;  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  it  is  recommended  as  being  more  efficient,  simple,  and  less 
costly  in  labour  than  the  box  purifiers.  Mr.  Sutton  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  on  this  subject  : 

It  is  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  proportioning  the  area 
of  gas  distribution  within  the  oxide  to  the  size  of  the  heap.  It  has  some¬ 
times  been  the  practice  to  simply  cover  the  gas-inlet  pipe  with  a  hood  or 
plate,  and  to  place  a  cone-shaped  heap  of  oxide  over  this.  Through  such 
an  outlet,  the  velocity  of  the  gas  is  such  that  it  quickly  forces  its  way  to  the 
surface  by  a  confined  path  ;  fouling  the  oxide  in  a  limited  area,  and  leaving 
much  absorbing  material  untouched.  By  placing  two,  four,  or  more  grids 
supported  on  bricks  over  the  gas-inlet  pipe,  and  covering  with  a  plateau¬ 
shaped  mound  of  oxide,  the  gases  are  brought  slowly  into  contact-with  an 
increased  area  of  material,  and  absorption  is  spontaneous,  general,  and 
complete. 

The  saturator  gases  are  burnt  in  a  special  furnace,  with  subsequent 
neutralization  of  the  acid  products,  at  eleven  works  ;  and  97  per  cent, 
of  the  gas  is  thus  accounted  for.  At  two  of  these  works,  the  neutra¬ 
lizing  plants  are  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Radcliffe  process  for  the 
treatment  of  spent  liquors  from  the  stills  ;  and  here  the  neutralization 
is  not  so  efficient,  Mr.  Sutton  states,  as  in  other  cases,  on  account  of 
the  limited  quantity  of  water  used  on  the  scrubbing-towers.  At  two 
works,  the  saturator  gases  continue  to  be  passed  from  the  sulphate 
plant  to  the  foul  coal-gas  main,  and  so  on  to  the  purifiers. 

In  the  report  for  1909,  Mr.  Sutton  called  attention  to  the  advantages 
of  using  a  continuous  lime  feed  on  the  liquor-stills ;  and  he  says  the 
remarks  then  made  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  at  several 
works,  which  has  resulted  not  only  in  better  yields  of  sulphate,  but  in 
the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  lime  used.  At  one  works,  the  increase 
of  salt  since  obtained  has  been  very  marked .  The  observations  made  on 
the  comparative  cost  and  value  of  caustic  soda  and  caustic  lime  as  de¬ 
composing  agents  of  the  fixed  ammonia  salts  likewise  aroused  some 
interest,  and  stimulated  the  users  of  caustic  soda  to  look  more  closely 
into  the  matter.  Periodical  complaints,  extending  over  some  years, 
have  been  made  of  noxious  smells  alleged  to  arise  from  the  gas-works 
of  a  popular  seaside  town.  The  works  are  awkwardly  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  with  good  residential  property  at  higher  levels  on 
two  sides.  The  onus  was  placed  upon  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  plant ; 
and,  in  order  to  meet  any  possible  objection,  this  has  been  safeguarded 
by  exceptional  precautionary  measures  to  prevent  any  smell.  Mr. 
Sutton  says  the  destruction  of  the  saturator  gases  is  now  effectual ; 
the  spent  liquor  settling-tanks  are  covered,  and  the  vapour  therefrom 
condensed  ;  the  “  devil  liquor  ”  is  collected  in  sealed  vessels,  and  is  run 
back  to  the  ammoniacal  liquor  well  ;  and  the  vapours  arising  from  the 
saturator  surface  are  collected  under  a  hood,  and  conveyed  to  the 
boiler  fires.  Consideration  of  the  infliction  of  a  fine  under  sections  7 
and  20  of  the  Alkali  Act  arose  early  in  the  year.  A  sudden  blockage 
occurred  in  the  neutralizing  towers  connected  with  the  sulphate  plant 
at  one  works  in  the  district ;  and  the  foreman,  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  Manager,  disconnected  the  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  the  obstruction,  without  first  turning  off  the  liquor  supply 
to  the  still.  Consequently,  for  some  time  the  foul  gases  escaped  into 
the  atmosphere,  to  the  danger  of  the  workmen  and  surrounding  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  the  Inspector  found  the  plant  in  this  condition.  Mr. 
Sutton  characterizes  this  as  “a  grave  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  foreman,  who  should  have  been  aware  of  the  gravity  of  his  action.” 
He  was  severely  reprimanded,  and  a  warning  was  given.  Section  20 
provides  that  where  an  offence  is  committed  under  the  Act  by  an  agent 
or  workman  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  owner,  the  ser¬ 
vant  or  workman  is  liable  to  pay  the  fine  and  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings. 

On  the  subject  of  tar  distillation,  Mr.  Sutton  says  there  was  a  further 
extension  last  year  of  plant  for  the  preliminary  dehydration  of  tar,  or 
semi-distillation  by  heating  processes  before  running  the  tar  into  the 
finishing  stills  for  separation  by  distillation  of  the  heavy  oils.  When 
this  is  properly  carried  out,  the  distillation  period  in  these  stills  occupies 
only  some  four  or  five  hours,  and  the  stills  can  be  recharged  and 
worked  at  once.  The  plant  has  consequently  a  greatly  increased 
capacity.  Mr.  Sutton  reports  that  the  demand  for  “  prepared  ”  tar 

_ viz.,  tar  from  which  the  water  and  spirit  have  been  removed  by 

partial  distillation,  and  thus  made  suitable  for  road  dressing— is  likely 
to  find  considerable  extension  in  the  immediate  future.  On  this  matter 
he  says  : 

In  recent  years,  increasing  quantities  of  tar  have  been  used  on  the  streets 
and  highways  in  the  preparation  of  roads  suitable  for  the  ever-increasing 
motor  traffic  ;  and,  unfortunately,  large  quantities  of  tar  so  used  have  not 
first  been  submitted  to  such  treatment  as  would  ensure  the  removal  of  all 
useless  and  harmful  ingredients.  The  heating  of  tar  to  the  extent  required 
to  remove  the  water  and  naphtha,  and  thus  make  it  both  useful  and  safe 
for  road  dressing,  necessitates  it  being  raised  to  a  temperature  of  140  C. , 
and  when  heated  to  this  extent,  it  should  be  done  in  a  properly  constructed 
still,  and  under  skilled  supervision,  which  would  ensure  the  volatile  pro¬ 
ducts  being  properly  condensed  and  dealt  with.  When  raw  tar  is  heated  in 
the  open  and  on  the  roadway,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  volatile  products 
evolved  are  likely  to  cause  nuisance  and  damage.  Further,  the  washings 
from  roads  newly  treated  with  raw  or  improperly  prepared  tar  are  liable  to 
seriously  pollute  watercourses  and  streams ;  and  recently  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  issued  a  circular  to  the  Borough  Councils  of 
England  and  Wales  calling  attention  to  complaints  of  alleged  pollution  of 
streams,  and  consequent  damage  to  fisheries,  by  washings  from  newly- 
tarred  roads.  If  properly  prepared  tar  was  invariably  used,  there  would  Le 
no  necessity  for  the  issue  of  this  caution. 


Report  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

Following  the  reports  of  the  District  Inspectors  is  Mr.  Curphey's 
report  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  The  details  of  the  work  done  in 
this  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  W.  \oung, 
formerly  a  District  Inspector,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  was  selected 
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o  succeed  Mr.  Curphey  on  his  appointment  as  Chief  Inspector.  We 
extract  the  subjoined  particulars. 

The  number  of  works  in  Scotland  registered  under  the  Alkali  Act 
luring  the  past  year  was  168  ;  being  a  decrease  of  one  on  the  number 
registered  in  1909.  Three  works  were  added  to  the  register,  while 
r0ur  previously  registered  were  closed.  The  processes  carried  on  num¬ 
bered  278,  compared  with  274  the  preceding  year.  The  quantity  of 
salts  of  ammonia  made  (expressed  as  sulphate)  was  : — 


Inc.  on  1909. 
Tons.  Tons. 

Gas-liquor  works .  20.334  ■  ■  360 

Iron-works . 18,815  ••  29 

Shale-works . .  ••  2065 

Producer  gas,  coke,  and  carbonizing  works  18,696  ..  1751 


Total . 116,958  ..  4205 


The  number  of  visits  of  inspection  was  606  ;  and  412  separate  chemical 
tests  were  made.  The  escape  of  noxious  gases  arising  from  various  pro¬ 
cesses  was  rather  less  last  year  than  in  1909.  There  were  104  works 
registered  for  the  treatment  of  gas  liquor  and  the  manufacture  of  sul¬ 
phate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  ;  and  they  received  275  visits.  The 
whole  of  the  gas  liquor  was  distilled  by  continuous  methods  ;  the  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  course  of  operations  being  dealt 
with  by  oxide  of  iron  purifiers  in  59  works,  by  the  Claus  process  in  one 
works,  partially  by  precipitation  of  metallic  salts  in  another,  and  par¬ 
tially  by  combustion  in  four  others.  At  the  iron-works,  shale-works, 
coke-ovens,  and  producer-gas  works,  other  methods  are  adopted,  as  to 
which  there  was  no  change  last  year  from  previous  practice.  The 
Claus  process  worked  smoothly,  with  most  satisfactory  results  ;  the 
average  acidity  of  the  chimney  attached  to  the  process  being  0  95  grain 
of  sulphuric  anhydride  per  cubic  foot. 

With  the  exception  of  four  works,  there  was  little  fault  to  find  with 
the  oxide  of  iron  purifiers.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  urge  grave  remonstrance  against  improper  conditions.  Mr.  Young 
states  that  in  many  works  more  attention  is  required,  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  box  purifiers,  to  combat  the  tendency  of  foul  gases  to  creep 
up  the  face  of  the  inner  wall.  He  points  out  that  the  activity  of  a  box 
purifier  may  be  greatly  prolonged  by  renewal  of  the  oxide  round  the 
edge,  without  disturbance  of  the  remainder.  He  says  this  apparent 
avoidance  by  foul  gases  of  the  centre  of  purifiers  partly  explains  the 
superior  efficiency  of  small  boxes  over  large  ones,  in  that  the  perimeter 
is  proportionately  greater.  For  several  other  reasons,  he  thinks  it  is 
advisable  to  substitute  a  number  of  small  boxes  for  a  few  large  ones. 
This  change  has  been  made  with  most  satisfactory  results  at  one  of  the 
leading  works,  and  is  probable  at  another  still  more  important.  Among 
other  causes  of  purifier  troubles  are  insufficient  cooling  of  the  foul 
gases  before  entering,  and  “  souring,”  which  seems  rather  more  common 
in  Scotland  than  in  the  North  oT  England.  The  blue  appearance  of 
prussiates,  or  the  rarer  red  of  thiocyanates,  of  iron  is  not  at  all  infre¬ 
quent.  These  colours  demonstrate  oxidation  of  previously  formed 
sulphide  of  iron  to  sulphates.  Oxide  containing  these  compounds 
remains  inert  however  long  it  is  exposed  in  order  to  sweeten.  Not¬ 
withstanding  repeated  advice  by  Mr.  Young’s  predecessor  as  to  the 
need  for  the  addition  of  lime  or  some  other  alkaline  material  in  such  a 
case,  its  use  is  still  exceptional.  The  “heap”  system,  in  place  of  box 
purifiers,  has  not  as  yet  made  much  progress  in  Scotland.  It  is 
employed  at  present  at  eight  works,  in  most  of  which  it  has  been  newly 
introduced  ;  but  Mr.  Young  has  been  informed  that  there  have  been 
instances  of  reversion  to  the  box  system.  At  two  works  the  heaps 
were  very  unsatisfactory  ;  but,  owing  to  lax  management,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  system  would  have  resulted  better.  Their  advan¬ 
tages  are  generally  appreciated  by  those  who  have  used  them.  Their 
virtues,  however,  may  become  a  vice,  in  that  too  much  is  expected  of 
them.  Mr.  Young  relates  the  following  experience  : 

Recently  I  had  complaint  from  an  experienced  manager  to  whom  I  had 
recommended  a  trial.  I  found,  on  inquiry,  his  trouble  was  that  back-pres¬ 
sure  had  proved  too  heavy  on  the  still,  after  the  heap  had  absorbed  the  foul 
gases  from  as  much  gas  liquor  as  would  have  obliged  a  box  purifier  contain¬ 
ing  the  same  bulk  of  oxide  to  have  been  renewed  twice  at  least ;  that  the 
trial  had  been  made  at  a  time  of  year  when  working  was  most  nearly  con¬ 
tinuous  ;  that  the  oxide  itself  was  blue,  sour,  and  consequently  partly  inert ; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  distributing  area  within  the  heap  for  the  foul  gases  was 
too  small.  I  take  blame  to  myself  on  this  latter  point.  Experience  has  led 
me  to  modify  my  earlier  views.  The  area  of  distribution  should  be  ample, 
though  less  than  in  a  box  purifier  ;  and  the  contour  of  the  heap  should  be 
flattened  rather  than  conical. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  purity  and  appearance  of  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  obtained  from  the  saturators  charged  with  common  acid 
from  pyrites,  Mr.  Young  says  it  is  generally  better  in  Scotland  than  he 
has  observed  elsewhere.  This  is  probably  owing  to  more  careful 
working.  At  one  place  he  noticed  that  the  salt  was  particularly  good  ; 
and  he  found  that  the  tar,  which  is  customarily  employed  in  skimming 
operations,  was  always  inserted  through  the  acid  charge-hole  in  the 
rear  of  the  apron.  This  seemed  to  render  the  separation  of  arsenic  sul¬ 
phide  more  nearly  complete  than  when  the  tar  is  added  in  the  usual  way 
in  front  of  the  apron.  A  marked  improvement  was  noticed  when  this 
simple  change  was  tried  at  other  works. 

Mr.  Young  says  it  is  always  pleasant  to  hear  of  the  utilization  of 
“  rubbish ;  ”  and  he  mentions  that  for  some  years  the  Dalmellington 
Iron  Company  have  been  supplying  the  village  near  their  works  with 
illuminating  gas.  In  place  of  coal,  a  waste  material  removed  from  the 
blast-furnace  flues  is  charged  into  the  gas-retorts ;  and  a  coke  contain¬ 
ing  60  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  a  valuable  proportion  of  iron  remains 
after  gasification.  This  is  returned  to  the  blast-furnaces.  Thus, 
instead  of  rubbish,  costing  money  for  removal,  the  Company  obtain 
coke  and  iron  gratis,  and  the  villagers  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  in  their 
gas  bills. 

There  were  41  works  registered  last  year  for  the  distillation  of  tar, 
though  in  a  few  of  the  smaller  gas-works  this  is  partial,  and  entails 
only  the  removal  of  the  naphtha.  In  the  other  works,  the  tar  is  sepa¬ 
rated  into  pitch,  and  more  or  less  completely  into  the  various  liquid 
constituents.  The  uncondensed  gases  are  in  most  cases  treated  in 
purifiers  filled  with  lime,  or  lime  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  ;  but  at  the 
iron- works  these  gases  are  returned  to  the  general  circulatory  system. 


At  one  works,  where  the  stills  are  gas-fired  and  vertical  in  shape,  the 
manhole  is  in  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  still  instead  of  being  above 
as  usual.  From  the  point  of  view  of  safety  and  comfort  to  the  men 
cleaning  a  still  and  easiness  of  ventilation,  Mr.  Young  says  it  seems 
most  desirable  that  this  pattern  should  be  more  generally  adopted. 
He  knows  of  fatal  accidents  in  works,  and  several  narrow  escapes  from 
death,  which  would  have  been  impossible  in  stills  of  this  type. 

In  the  course  of  his  comments  upon  Mr.  Young's  report,  the  Chief 
Inspector  refers  to  the  increased  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
in  Scotland,  as  shown  by  the  figures  already  given.  He  says  the 
increase  from  gas-works  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  growth 
in  gas  manufacture.  The  small  increase  from  iron-works  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  comparative  activity  in  blast¬ 
furnaces,  as  the  production  of  Scottish  pig  iron  last  year  was  1,414,000 
tons,  compared  with  1,361,000  tons  in  1909.  A  larger  number  of  blast¬ 
furnaces  were  kept  in  operation  ;  and  the  comparatively  small  increase 
of  ammonia  recovered  in  iron-works  may  be  attributable  to  a  greater 
use  of  coke  in  the  furnaces.  The  increase  from  shale-works  indicates 
an  active  year ;  and  the  increase  from  producer  gas,  coke-works, 
&c.,  is  associated  with  the  starting  of  two  new  recovery  plants  during 
the  year.  The  “direct”  system  of  the  recovery  of  ammonia  from 
coke-oven  gases,  already  mentioned  in  his  report  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  was  put  into  operation  in  Scotland  with  successful  results 
during  the  year. 

In  continuation  of  the  table  presented  in  recent  annual  reports  of  the 
progress  of  shale  distillation  and  ammonia  recovery,  Mr.  Curphey 
gives  the  figures,  compiled  from  the  statistical  returns  to  the  Home 
Office  on  Mines  and  Quarries,  for  the  ten  years  ended  Dec.  31  last. 
They  show  that  the  total  quantity  of  shale  mined  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  1901  was  2,350,277  tons  ;  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
recovered  being  40,011  tons,  or  38^2  lbs.  per  ton  of  shale.  In  1906,  the 
figures  were  2,545,724  tons,  48,534  tons,  and  42^7  lbs.  ;  while  last  year 
they  were  3,130,280  tons,  59,113  tons,  and  42-3  lbs.  Mr.  Curpheysays 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  condition  of  approximate  uniformity  has 
been  maintained  of  recent  years  in  the  proportion  of  ammonia  yielded 
per  ton  of  shale  mined  and  quarried. 


EDINBURGH  AND  LEITH  GAS  COMMISSIONERS. 


The  Accounts  for  the  Past  Year. 

The  annual  accounts  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Gas  Commissioners, 
dealing  with  the  year  ending  May  15,  which  have  been  issued  subject 
to  audit,  and  with  reference  to  which  a  short  statement  was  given  in 
last  Tuesday’s  “Journal”  (p.  999),  show  the  following  results. 

The  original  capital  account  amounted  to  £993,000,  upon  which 
there  was  payable  annuities  to  the  amount  of  £35,200.  The  capital 
has  been  reduced  by  £98,433,  by  the  redemption  of  £3510  of  annuities  ; 
leaving  the  capital  at  £894,566,  and  the  annuities  at  £31,690.  Loan 
capital  authorized  amounts  to  £1,400,000.  By  their  Act  of  1908,  the 
Commissioners  are  empowered  to  borrow,  in  addition,  any  sum  up  to 
£800,000,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  annuities,  compulsory  or  other¬ 
wise.  This  power  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  exercised  ;  but  the 
Commissioners  have,  for  general  purposes,  borrowed  £1,099,195. 
Mortgages  have  been  repaid  to  the  amount  of  £109,873.  There  has 
been  added  to  reserve  fund  £25,000.  The  borrowing  powers  have 
been  further  reduced  by  £250  which  has  been  realized  for  property 
sold.  The  borrowing  powers  which  remain  amount  to  £165,682. 

The  capital  expenditure  of  the  Commissioners  is  stated  at  £2,244,528, 
made  up  of  £1,068,934  as  fhe  cost  of  acquiring  the  undertakings  of  the 
Edinburgh,  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  the  Portobello,  and  the  Corstor- 
phine  Gas  Companies,  which  sum  is  reduced  by  £15,361  received  for 
plant  and  properties  sold  and  value  of  plant  transferred  to  the  Granton 
works  ;  leaving  the  cost  of  acquisition  at  £1,053,573.  Capital  outlays 
since  the  dates  of  acquisition  have  amounted  to  £886,979  (which  in¬ 
cludes  £841,537  upon  the  Granton  works)  upon  works  ;  £193,677  upon 
main  and  service  pipes,  and  cost  of  laying  ;  £65,046  upon  gas-meters  ; 
£10,170  upon  properties  not  embraced  in  the  works  ;  £13,048  upon  gas 
cooking  and  heating  stoves  ;  £22,671  upon  parliamentary  expenditure  ; 
and  £363  upon  office  furniture.  The  only  capital  outlay  during  the 
year  was  £517— upon  main  and  service  pipes.  There  was  transferred, 
in  December  last,  to  old  works,  &c.,  suspense  account  a  sum  of 
£435,000,  which  was  subject  to  a  deduction  of  £25,000  in  respect  of 
mortgages  repaid  out  of  the  special  reserve  fund  ;  leaving  the  amount 
in  the  suspense  account  at  £410,000. 

In  the  revenue  account,  the  total  income  is  stated  to  have  been 
£338,052 — a  decrease  upon  the  previous  year  of  £14,902.  The  decrease 
is  explained  by  a  falling-off  in  the  quantity  of  gas  sold,  equal  to  2-39  per 
cent.,  and  the  reduction  of  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  made  in  November 
last  to  ordinary  and  prepayment  meter  consumers.  Gas  sold  amounted 
to  1,895,265,700  cubic  feet — a  decrease  of  46,413,700  cubic  feet.  The 
revenue  from  gas,  less  £3754  of  discounts  and  allowances,  amounted  to 
£252,631 — adecreaseof  £22,311.  Ordinary  consumers  used  1,611,609,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  ;  and  prepayment  consumers,  70,628,000  feet.  The 
other  consumptions  were  :  Gas-engines,  27,583,300  cubic  feet ;  gas  for 
engines  and  trade  purposes  other  than  lighting,  32,576,300  feet  ;  stair- 
lights,  67,811,900  feet ;  public  lamps,  82,560,000  teet ;  and  gas  supplied 
in  bulk,  2,397,400  feet.  The  other  revenues  were  :  Coke,  less  £6616 
working  expenses  and  railway  carriage,  £30,980 — a  decrease  of  £1191  ; 
tar,  £12,405 — an  increase  of  £925  ;  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  ammoni- 
acal  liquor,  less  £5035  working  expenses,  £23,859 — an  increase  of 
£2716.  The  rental  of  stoves,  meters,  &c.,  amounted  to  £2821 — an  in¬ 
crease  of  £45;  prepayment  meters,  &c.,  £4360 — a  decrease  of  £327  ; 
and  meters  for  special  purposes,  £261 — an  increase  of  £327.  Stair¬ 
lighting  (a  new  scheme)  cost,  for  maintenance  and  labour,  £5992.  The 
sale  and  fitting  of  gas  appliances  realized  £3676 — an  increase  of  £87. 
The  cost  of  coal  was  £95,037 — an  increase  of  £1433  ;  of  gas  oil,  £1273 
— adecreaseof  £1637;  of  carbonizing  wages,  £11,781 — a  decrease  of 
£852;  of  salaries  and  wages  at  works,  £12,901— the  same  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year ;  of  purifying  materials  and  the  wages  of  purifier  men;  £789 
— a  decrease  of  £72  ;  •  and  of  repairs  and  maintenance  of  works  and 
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plant,  &c.,  £24,311  —  a  decrease  of  £7567.  The  total  cost  of  gas  manu¬ 
facture  was  £146,098 — a  decrease  of  £8395.  Distribution  of  gas  cost 
£27,748 — a  decrease  of  £487.  Gas  stoves  and  appliances  cost  £7624 
— a  decrease  of  £1113.  Management  cost  £11,394 — a  decrease 
of  £77.  Rents  and  feu-duties  amounted  to  £627 — an  increase  of  £3. 
Rates  and  taxes  came  to  £22,923 — an  increase  of  £5535.  Allowances 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Commissioners  amounted  to  £1008 — a  de¬ 
crease  of  £225.  The  Commissioners’  contribution  to  the  superannua¬ 
tion  fund  equivalent  to  the  contributions  by  the  employees,  amounted 
to  £1669 — a  decrease  of  £141  ;  and  there  was  a  special  contribution  by 
the  Commissioners  to  the  superannuation  fund  of  £2035 — the  same  as 
in  the  previous  year.  The  total  cost  of  superannuation  was  £4713 — a 
decrease  of  £367.  Compensation  cost  £108 — a  decrease  of  £79  ;  law 
and  parliamentary  expenses,  £121 — a  decrease  of  £84  ;  and  bad  debts, 
£822 — an  increase  of  £39.  The  total  expenditure  was  £222,177,  which 
was  £5416  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  balance  to  profit  and 
loss  account  was  £115,874 — a  decrease  of  £9486. 

From  the  balance  of  £115,874,  there  is  payable  :  Annuities,  £31,888  ; 
and  interest  on  money  borrowed,  £39,659.  There  was  transferred  :  To 
sinking  fund  in  respect  of  annuities  redeemed,  £3311  ;  in  respect  of 
interest  on  mortgages  repaid,  £2535 ;  for  redemption  of  annuities, 
£6709  ;  for  repayment  of  money  borrowed,  £10,992  ;  to  general  reserve 
fund,  £1085  ;  and  to  special  reserve  fund,  £1 3,548.  These  sums,  with 
£398  expenses  of  mortgages,  amount  to  £110,126,  and  leave  £5748 
at  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss,  compared  with  £13,564  a  year  ago. 

The  sinking  fund  for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed  amounted 
twelve  months  ago  to  £144,684.  There  was  transferred  to  it  from  the 
profit  and  loss  account  £10,992;  in  respect  of  mortgages  repaid 
out  of  the  sinking  fund,  £2534  ;  and  interest  was  received  for  the  year 
amounting  to  £2306.  The  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  annuities 
amounted  a  year  ago  to  £256,745.  There  was  added  to  it  during  the 
year,  from  the  profit  and  loss  account,  £6709  ;  transferred  in  respect  of 
annuities  redeemed  out  of  the  sinking  fund,  £3311  ;  and  received  as 
interest,  £5951.  The  total  of  the  sinking  funds  was  thus  brought  up  to 
£432,233.  Twelve  months  ago  there  had  been  paid  in  the  redemption 
of  mortgages  £79,873.  During  the  year,  there  was  expended  upon  this 
head  £30,000,  raising  the  expenditure  to  date  upon  the  redemption  of 
annuities  to  £109,873.  A  year  ago,  there  was  expended  in  redeeming 
annuities  £80,437  ■  and  there  was  expended  on  this  head  in  the  year 
£19,871 — making  the  total  cost  to  date  of  redeeming  annuities  £100,308. 
The  sum  left  in  the  sinking  funds,  after  these  payments,  is  £223,052. 

The  superannuation  fund  account  began  the  year  with  £4718.  There 
was  contributed  to  it  by  employees  £1669,  and  by  the  Commissioners 
a  similar  amount  ;  and  interest  received  raised  it  to  £10,294.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  from  the  fund  consisted  of :  Allowances  to  employees, 
£3024  ;  and  contributions  repaid  to  employees  on  leaving  the  service, 
£127.  There  is  left  in  the  fund,  £7143. 

In  a  statement  of  gas  made,  sold,  &c.,  which  is  issued  with  the 
accounts  for  the  first  time,  and  which  has  been  prepared  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Scotch  Office,  it  is  stated  that  the  coal  car¬ 
bonized  and  oil  equivalent  amounted  to  190,997  tons;  gas  made  to 
2,044,182,000  cubic  feet ;  gas  sent  out,  to  2,043,292,000  feet  ;  gas  sold, 
to  1,895,265,700  feet ;  gas  used  at  works,  offices,  &c.,  to  20,243,200  feet ; 
and  the  gas  unaccounted  for,  to  127,783,100  feet.  The  gas  made  per  ton 
of  coal  and  oil  equivalent  amounted  to  10,703  cubic  feet  ;  gas  sold  per 
ton  of  coal  and  oil  equivalent,  to  9923  feet;  gas  sold  per  cent,  on  gas 
sent  out,  92-76;  gas  used  at  works,  offices,  &c.,  per  cent,  on  gas  sent 
out,  0  99  ;  and  gas  unaccounted  for  per  cent,  on  gas  sent  out,  6  25. 
The  average  cost  per  ton  of  coal  and  oil  equivalent  was  10s.  i  o2d.  ;  the 
cost  of  coal  and  oil  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made  was  n-^id.  ;  and 
the  net  revenue  from  residual  products  per  ton  of  coal  and  oil  equiva¬ 
lent  was  7s.  o-5od.  The  consumers  of  gas  within  the  municipal  bound¬ 
aries  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  numbered;  Credit,  81,760;  and  prepay¬ 
ment,  11,420  Outwith  the  municipal  boundaries  :  Credit,  2390  ;  pre¬ 
payment,  none.  The  total  number  of  consumers  was  95,570.  The 
average  price  of  gas  per  1000  cubic  feet,  after  deduction  of  discounts, 
&c.,  was  2s.  7’99d.  The  prescribed  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  was 
14  candles;  and  supplied,  1707  candles.  There  are  436^  miles  of 
mains;  11,938  public  lamps,  and  17,579  stair  lights;  and  there  are 
8957  gas-cookers  on  hire. 

The  accounts  were  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  at  a  meeting  on 
Monday  the  26th  ult. ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Judge  Inches,  they  were 
remitted  to  the  Committee  for  consideration  and  report. 


STOURBRIDGE  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 

Annual  Report  and  Accounts. 

The  Gas  Engineer  and  Manager  of  the  Stourbridge  Urban  District 
Council  (Mr.  Charles  H.  Webb,  M.Sc.)  has  presented  his  report  for 
the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March.  It  shows  that  the  sales  of  gas 
increased  by  5,923,900  cubic  feet ;  being  3,160,800  cubic  feet  on  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  2,763,100  cubic  feet  on  prepayment  meters.  The  money 
value  of  this  increase  is  £749  12s.  2d.  The  residuals  market  was  good 
throughout  the  year  ;  and  this,  with  the  increased  sales  of  gas,  brought 
the  gross  profit  on  the  year’s  trading  to  £11,977.  After  deducting  in¬ 
come-tax,  instalments  of  sinking  fund,  interest,  &c.,  there  was  a  surplus 
of  £3005 — an  increase  of  £496.  The  working  statement  shows  that 
227/770,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  made;  and  that  204,505,100  cubic 
feet  were  sold  for  private  and  public  lighting,  or  89  79  per  cent,  of  the 
make,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  11,025  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal  car¬ 
bonized.  The  coke  and  breeze  made  per  ton  of  coal  was  i2f  cwt. ; 
tar,  1144  gallons;  and  the  sulphate  made  per  100  tons  of  coal  was 
16J  cwt.  The  accounts  (certified  by  Messrs.  Wood,  Drew,  and  Co.) 
show  that  the  sale  of  gas  produced  £26,983  ;  meter  and  stove  rentals, 
£1272;  and  residuals,  £10,077 — making  a  total  of  £38,332.  The 
expenditure  being  £26,355,  the  amount  carried  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account  was,  as  stated  above,  £11,977.  This  was  at  the  rate  of 
ns.  7-i4d.  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  and  i4'o5d.  per  1000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  sold  ,  the  surplus  (£3005)  being  at  the  rate  of  2s.  io-gid.  per  ton 
pf  coal  qrjd  3-52d.  per  loop  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold, 


BRADFORD  CORPORATION  GAS  DEPARTMENT. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Engineer  and  Manager. 


The  Gas  Engineer  and  Manager  of  the  Bradford  Corporation  (Mr. 
Charles  Wood)  has  presented  to  the  Gas  Committee  his  report  on  the 
working  of  the  gas  undertaking  in  the  twelve  months  ended  the  31st 
of  March.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  the  gas  accounts, 
compared  with  those  for  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  Wood  opens  his  report  with  the  gratifying  statement  that  there 
is  reason  for  everyone  connected  with  the  Gas  Department  to  be  proud 
of  the  past  year's  results  ;  the  trading  showing  a  net  improvement  over 
the  previous  year  of  the  satisfactory  sum  of  £13,672.  The  net  profit 
was  £12,934,  which  is  more  than  double  that  made  in  any  previous 
year  since  the  price  of  gas  was  reduced  to  the  present  figure  seven  years 
ago.  These  results  have  been  obtained,  Mr.  Wood  points  out,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  increased  amount  paid  for  wages,  rates  and  taxes,  and 
nearly  every  class  of  material  used,  and,  above  all,  in  spite  of  the  still 
heavy  burden  caused  by  the  purchase  of  the  several  gas  undertakings 
since  1900.  The  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on  the 
goodwill  alone  of  these  undertakings  cost  £18,800  last  year.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  benefit  to  the  gas  consumers  in  the  added  districts  amounted 
to  no  less  than  £13,166.  All  the  repairs  and  renewals,  new  services, 
and  the  alterations  at  the  Thornton  Road  works  were  charged  entirely 
to  revenue.  In  comparing  the  returns  with  those  of  others,  Mr.  Wood 
says  it  is  important  that  these  facts  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
coal  contracts  last  year  were,  he  believes,  absolutely  the  most  favour¬ 
able  made  anywhere.  The  working  results — taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  have  been  using  up  the  old  carbonizing 
plant  at  the  Thornton  Road  and  other  works — have  easily  been  a 
record.  The  only  feature  that  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  is  the  small 
rate  of  increase  in  the  quantity  of  gas  sold  in  the  central  area  of  the 
city.  This  is  explained  to  be  due  to  the  extended  employment  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  to  the  more  economical  methods  of  using  gas  ;  and  Mr. 
Wood  says  it  only  proves  the  necessity  of  utilizing  every  reasonable 
opportunity  of  advertising  the  many  advantages  of  gas  and  extending 
its  use. 

The  total  quantity  of  gas  produced  during  the  year  was  2,138,002,000 
cubic  feet ;  being  an  increase  of  66,823,000  cubic  feet,  or  3  22  per  cent., 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  gas  sold,  including  160,335,000 
cubic  feet  used  in  the  public  lamps,  amounted  to  2,004,042,000  cubic 
feet,  or  an  increase  of  3  03  per  cent.,  of  which  about  19  million  cubic 
feet,  or  0-95  per  cent.,  was  used  in  the  recently  acquired  Ripleyville 
district.  Mr.  Wood  gives  a  table  showing  the  quantities  of  gas  sold  in 
different  districts  during  the  year  ended  Dec.  31  last,  and  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  figures  for  1899  are  also 
given  ;  this  period  being  prior  to  the  taking  over  of  the  North  Bierley, 
Clayton,  Eccleshill,  Idle,  and  Heaton  districts.  The  table  shows  that 
there  was  an  improvement  in  every  district. 

During  the  year  ended  March  31  last,  204,765  tons  of  coal  and 
cannel  were  carbonized  ;  5  31  per  cent,  of  cannel  bsing  used,  against 
5  52  per  cent,  in  1909-10.  The  average  cost  of  the  coal  was  10s.  7'52d. 
per  ton  ;  the  previous  figure  being  10s.  g-25d.  The  quantity  of  coal 
carbonized  per  retort  was  306  lbs.  ;  being  1  lb.  less  than  for  the 
previous  twelve  months.  The  average  quantity  of  gas  made  per  ton 
of  coal  was  10,441  cubic  feet ;  being  19  cubic  feet  less  than  in  1909-10, 
due  to  the  working  at  Ludlam  Street. 

Dealing  with  the  revenue  account  for  the  year,  Mr.  Wood  remarks 
that  the  total  salaries  for  manufacture,  distribution,  and  management 
amounted  to  £5715,  an  increase  of  £205  ;  and  carbonizing  wages  to 
£28,905,  an  increase  of  £981.  Coal  cost  £108,806,  or  £2168  more  ; 
and  the  expenditure  on  purification  was  £4211,  or  £53  more.  The  sum 
of  £27,385  was  spent  on  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  works  ;  being 
an  increase  of  £724.  The  repairs  to  mains  and  services,  including  the 
cost  of  new  services,  amounted  to  £5023 — being  a  decrease  of  £465. 
A  sum  of  £669  was  spent  on  repairs  of  meters,  or  £149  less  than  before. 
Meter  inspection  cost  £3605,  or  a  decrease  of  £53-  The  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee’s  charges  for  administration  and  collection  of  accounts  were 
£1700 — the  same  as  for  several  years  past.  Miscellaneous  expenses 
amounted  to  £847,  or  a  decrease  of  £257.  Stationery  cost  £506,  or 
£24  more  ;  and  bad  debts,  which  amounted  to  £1357.  were  higher  by 
£25.  The  amount  paid  for  rents  (principally  ground  rents)  was  £32 
more  than  before.  A  sum  of  £14,703  had  to  be  paid  for  rates— an 
advance  of  £445.  The  stove  department  cost  £3781  I  but  the  revenue 
therefrom  was  £3904 — leaving  a  balance  of  profit  of  £123,  against  £583 
in  the  previous  year,  when  the  sales  of  stoves  were  abnormally  great. 
During  the  year,  a  good  deal  more  was  spent  in  advertising  the  uses 
of  gas,  of  which  Mr.  Wood  says  the  Committee  will  certainly  reap  the 
benefit  by  increased  business. 

The  following  are  the  main  items  of  income  :  £192,872  was  received 
for  gas — an  increase  of  £4789  ;  meter-rents  amounted  to  £2640,  or  £60 
more  ;  coke  yielded  £39,262,  or  £6567  more  ;  tar  brought  in  £13, 57L 
or  an  increase  of  £2405  ;  and  ammoniacal  liquor  produced  £20,4541  an 
increase  of  3628  ;  while  from  the  sale  of  spent  oxide  a  sum  of  £2996 
was  received,  or  an  increase  of  £496.  The  cost  of  coal,  less  residuals 
(excluding  the  profit  on  the  chemical  works),  was  £35,518;  being 
£10,432  better  than  in  the  year  1909-10.  Purification,  less  the  revenue 
from  spent  oxide,  cost  £1214,  or  £443  less-  Ehe  rents  received 
amounted  to  £1086,  or  £82  more.  The  gross  profit  on  the  chemical 
works,  including  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  ammoniacal  liquor,  was  £3621 , 
against  £3365  in  the  preceding  year.  The  gross  profit  was  £72,496, 
or  £14  091  more  than  before.  Interest  on  loans,  &c.,  amounted  to 
£29,493,  which  is  a  decrease  of  only  £142.  Income-tax  was  £212 
more  ;  while  the  contribution  of  £26,866  to  the  sinking  fund  shows  an 
increase  of  £250,  due  to  the  purchase  of  Messrs.  Ripley’s  undertaking. 
The  net  profit  is  thus  £12,934,  or  £13,672  better  than  for  the  year 


gOQ-IO.  . 

During  the  past  year,  the  sum  of  /1803  was  spent  on  capital  account 
ntirely  upon  gas-mains,  and  £1046  at  the  chemical  works.  These 
urns,  with  the  purchase  price  of  Messrs.  Ripley’s  gas  undertaking 
715,151),  bring  up  the  total  expenditure  on  capital  account  to 

1,183,631.  , 

A  sum  of  £27,500  was  received  last  year  towards  the  cost  ot  street 
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ghting.  The  amount  paid  for  gas  used  for  this  purpose  worked  out  at 

,  ,id  per  xooo  cubic  feet.  . 

The  principal  items  of  the  working  results  are  given  in  the  tables 
npended  to  the  report ;  and  almost  every  item  shows  an  improve- 
Pent  The  average  cost  of  gas  in  the  holders  has  fallen  from  n  6oid. 

jo'iSsd  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  average  illuminating  power  of  the 
L  supplied  during  the  year  was  17-05  candles,  as  officia ly  tested  , 
ut  MrP  Wood  says  it  must  be  remembered,  when  comparing  the  results 
,ith  others  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  in  Bradford  a  certain 
Id  tvpe  of  ’burner  to  be  used.  When  tested  by  the  “  Metropolitan 
f0.  2  argand  burner,  Bradford  gas  has  an  increased  value  of  from 

^The* following  are  some  of  the  items  from  the  working  statement  for 
lie  past  year  ;  the  figures  for  1909-10  being  given  for  comparison  . 


Coal  and  cannel  carbonized,  tons  .  . 

Gas  made,  thousands  of  cubic  feet  . 

per  ton  of  coal,  cubic  feet  . 

’’  per  retort  charged,  cubic  feet 

Retorts  charged  .  .  .  •  •  ■  ;  • 

Gas  accounted  for,  thousands  of  cubic  feet 
,,  per  ton  of  coal,  cubic  feet 

,,  per  cent,  on  make 
Coke  and  breeze  saleable,  tons  . 

,,  per  ton  of  coal,  cwt. 

Tar  made,  tons . 

per  ton  of  coal,  gallons  . 

Liquor  made,  tons . 

per  ton  of  coal,  gallons 


1909-10. 
198,009 

2,071,179 

10,460 
i,43b 
1,442,121 
1,944,97! 
9,823 
93'9i 
86,883 
8-77 
12,171 
11-98 
27,413 
3°'  24 


1910-11. 
204,765 
2,138,002 
10,441 

1,430 
1 ,494,682 
2,004,042 
9,787 
93'74 
89,474 
8'73 
12,509 
n'91 
27,412 
29-25 


The  analysis  of  the  accounts  shows  that  the  net  cost  of  gas  was 
120  375  or  at  the  rate  of  i4'4i6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold, 
impared  with  £129, 678,  or  ifi-oozd.  per  1000  cubic  feet  sold,  in 
ioq-io.  The  net  profit  last  year  was,  as  shown  above,  £12,934,  com- 
ired  with  a  net  loss  of  £737  before  ;  the  rates  per  1000  cubic  feet  of 
is  sold  being  respectively^'54gd.  and  o-ogid. 


OSSETT  CORPORATION  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 

Successful  Working. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ossett  Town  Council,  the  report  of  the 
3as  Engineer  and  Manager  (Mr.  A.  E.  Mottram)  for  the  year  ended 
/larch  31  was  submitted.  It  showed  that  the  make  of  gas  was 
21  050  000  cubic  feet,  of  which  114,983,300  cubic  feet  had  been  sold  , 
ieing  an  increased  make  of  5,691,000  cubic  feet  and  sale  of  5,471,900 
ubic  feet,  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  quantity  of  coal 
:arbonized  was  10,927  tons,  and  the  yield  of  gas  11,160  cubic  feet  per 
on  compared  with  10,590  tons  and  10,978  cubic  feet  per  ton  before, 
[•he  gross  profit  was  £8265.  As  the  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges 
■ame  to  £6483,  there  was  a  balance  of  £1782.  Attached  to  the  report 
vas  an  analysis  showing  the  cost  of  gas  per  1000  cubic  feet  sold  las 
rear  compared  with  1909-10.  The  gross  cost  was  2s.  3'7ld-.  agamst 
>s  4'68d  ■  and  the  net  cost  exclusive  of  capital  charges,  is.  508a., 
Compared  with  is.  6  ggd.  Interest  and  sinking-fund  charges  added 
nade  the  total  cost  of  production  2s.  7’2id.,  against  2s.  g-2id.  The 
•eceipts  for  gas,  meter-rents,  &c.,  were  2s.  io-gqd.,  against  2s.  10  86d. 
oefore  ;  and  the  instalment  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund 

was  3  7id.,  against  o’72d.  ,  ..  ,,  u 

In  submitting  the  Gas  Committee’s  minutes  for  adoption,  Mr-  hi. 
Robinson,  the  Chairman,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  able,  devoted,  and 
sxemplary  industry  of  the  management,  and  said  that  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  officials  and  workmen  alike  had  shown  a  deep  and  intelligent 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  work.  The  Committee  had  spent  close 
upon  £500  within  the  works.  In  early  years,  after  the  rebuilding  of 
the  retort-house,  it  was  rightly  thought  that  the  outside  had  the  first 
claim.  The  saving  in  the  leakage  had  shown  this  to  be  a  very  wise 
policy.  Now  they  had  been  able  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  inside  ; 
and  the  works  were  in  a  sound  and  satisfactory  condition.  During  the 
year,  they  had  been  visited  by  the  Manchester  Junior  Gas  Association, 
who  unhesitatingly  and  unanimously  expressed  their  delight,  and  some 
of  them  their  envy,  at  what  they  saw.  Special  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  cleaning  and  regulation  of  burners  in  houses  and  workshops  , 
and  this  had  involved  heavy  charges.  High-pressure  gas  had  been 
adopted  in  the  Market  Place  ;  and  it  had  not  only  given  them  the  best 
lighted  market-place  in  the  district,  but  had  induced  quite  a  number  of 
business  men  to  light  up  their  premises  on  this  system.  In  addition, 
the  Corporation  had  now  decided  to  light  the  large  hall  and  Council 
Chamber  with  it.  Turning  to  financial  matters,  Mr.  Robinson  said 
the  capital  was  becoming  pleasantly  less.  In  their  first  year,  it  was 
£1  x2s.  5d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  ;  last  year  it  was  £1  os.  5th  At 
the  outset,  it  was  £14  3s.  lid.  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  ,  now  it  was 
£10  7s  5d  Another  pleasing  feature  was  that  the  reserve  fund,  which 
they  started  with  £329,  would  be  augmented  by  the  profit  balance  of 
£  1782  ;  making  £2110,  or  nearly  half  the  amount  they  had  power  to 
accumulate.  There  had  been  a  record  in  every  direction— in  make,  in 
sale,  in  the  number  of  customers,  in  the  low  percentage  of  leakage,  and 
in  profit ;  and  each  proved  in  its  own  way  the  soundness  and  capacity 
of  the  plant,  the  excellence  of  the  management,  and  the  utility  and 
appreciation  of  the  gas  they  made.  Having  given  at  some  length  par¬ 
ticulars  to  bear  out  this  statement,  he  said  that  since  the  Corporation 
took  over  the  works  they  had  increased  the  make  by  40  million  cubic 
feet,  extended  the  mains  16  or  17  miles,  and  had  doubled  the  capacity 
of  the  works  ;  and  in  ten  years  they  had  practically  paid  for  it  all. 
This  was  a  record  of  which  they  had  no  need  to  be  ashamed. 


EXPLOSION  AT  A  SHEFFIELD  GAS-WORKS. 

On  Monday  evening  of  last  week,  a  severe  explosion  took  place  at 
the  Effingham  Street  Works  of  the  Sheffield  United  Gaslight  Com¬ 
pany,  resulting  in  the  wreck  of  a  4  million  capacity  Livesey  washer, 
and  damage  to  the  mains  and  connections  thereto. 

It  is  usual  at  this  time  to  thoroughly  clean  out  all  the  thick  tar 
which  accumulates  during  the  year  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  various 
manholes  were  taken  off.  At  the  time  of  the  explosion,  the  repairs 
had  been  completed,  and  the  washer  boxed  up,  with  the  exception  of 
two  set  pin-holes  in  the  top  of  the  washer,  which  were  left  open  to 
allow  the  air  to  blow  off  while  the  washer  was  being  filled  with  liquor. 
The  man  in  charge  of  the  operation  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
washer  holding  a  safety  lamp  in  his  hand,  about  3  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  escaping  air,  when  a  violent  explosion  took  place  completely 
demolishing  the  washer  and  breaking  a  24-inch  mam,  which,  in  falling, 
dragged  the  outlet-valve  off  the  supply  main.  The  gas  that  was  being 
made — as  well  as  what  would  come  back  from  the  holder— became 
ignited,  and  made  a  big  blaze.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  stop  the 
make  and  shut  off  the  scrubbers,  by  which  means  the  flames  were 
soon  subdued,  with  the  additional  help  of  the  fire  hose.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  one  of  the  workmen,  a  man  named  Foster,  was  so  severely 
burnt  and  injured  by  the  explosion  that  he  died  in  the  Infirmary  on 

At  the  inquest  which  was  held,  Mr.  J.  W.  Morrison,  the  Engineer  to 
the  Company,  stated  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  explosion 
was  caused  through  spontaneous  combustion  of  greasy  or  tarry  waste 
that  had  been  left  in  the  washer,  as  he  had  proved  by  experiment 
that  the  safety  lamp  which  the  man  in  charge  of  the  work  was  using 
was  in  perfect  condition  ;  and  from  the  evidence  of  the  men  working 
in  the  vicinity,  there  did  not  appear  to  have  been  any  sparking  or 
matches  used  for  any  purpose  whatever.  The  air  in  the  washer  had 
become  explosive  through  gas  given  off  from  the  ammoniaca  liquor, 
the  tar  on  the  perforated  plates,  or  gas  leaking  from  the  inlet  or  out¬ 
let  valves.  Withoutretiring,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Accidental 

death.”  _ 

PLYMOUTH  GAS-WORKERS  AND  CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

Last  week  the  employees  of  the  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  Gas 
Company  had  their  annual  outing.  This  was  the  eleventh  event  of 
the  kind,  and  will  probably  be  the  last ;  the  Directors  having  intimated 
that  in  view  of  the  establishment  of  a  co-partnership  scheme,  these 
excursions  will  not  be  continued.  As  usual,  the  employees  were 
divided  into  three  parties,  each  of  which  carried  out  the  same  p 
gramme.  The  first  section  went  on  Tuesday  ;  the  party  which  num¬ 
bered  215,  travelling  by  train  to  Dartmouth.  Sir  Joseph  Bellamy,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Company,  was  absent  through  “disposition  .and 
Mr  John  Bayly  represented  the  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  P.  S.  oy 
(Engineer  and  Manager),  who  had  charge  of  the  arrangements,  and 
Mr.  H.  B.  Heath  (Secretary)  also  accompanied  the  party. 

After  luncheon,  Mr.  J.  Walters  proposed  the  toast  of  The  Chair¬ 
man  and  the  Company.”  Referring  to  the  introduction  of  the  co¬ 
partnership  scheme,  he  said  a  pleasing  feature  of  it  was  that  the ;  men 
would  in  future  have  a  nice  little  banking  account.  He  thought  it 
grand  thing  for  the  men  ;  and  personally  he  thanked  the  Directors  for- 
introducing  the  scheme.  Mr.  W.  French  of  the  slot-fitting  depart¬ 
ment,  said  that,  though  they  were  to  lose  these  pleasant  outings,  they 
would  gain  something  more  valuable.  The  men  could  not  but  appr  - 
ciate  what  the  Directors  were  now  doing  for  them.  Mr.  J.  Ford  on 

behalf  of  the  fitters,  also  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  introduction 

of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Bayly,  in  reply,  said  the  Directors  had  watched 
with  interest  the  development  of  the  co-partnership  movement  in  other 
companies,  and  had  resolved  to  adopt  the  system  when  they  saw  that 
it  could  be  worked  satisfactorily.  It  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the 
Board  to  learn  that,  at  a  general  meeting,  the  men  had  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  There  was  a  provision  under  which 
part  of  the  money  credited  to  the  men  could  be  withdrawn.  They 
hoped,  however,  that  this  would  not  be  taken  great  advantage  of,  but 
that  the  men,  for  their  own  sakes,  would  let  it  accumulate.  Mr.  Hoyte 
remarked  that  the  co-partnership  scheme  would  cost  the  Company  a 
large  sum  ;  but  much  was  expected  from  it.  In  order  that  the  me 
miaht  understand  it  in  all  its  details,  the  scheme  was  being  formally 
drawn  up  ;  and  after  it  was  prepared,  a  meeting  would  be  held  at 
which  it  could  be  discussed.  If  the  offer  was  accepted  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  made,  the  result  would  be  to  encourage  habits  of  thrift 
as  well  as  to  make  the  men  partners  in  the  undertaking.  Though  the 
outings  would  be  discontinued,  there  would  still  be  an  opportunity 
for  the  employees  to  meet  once  a  year  at  a  gathering  in  Plymouth 
During  the  luncheon,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  Bellamy 
expressing  regret  at  his  absence,  and  wishing  him  a  speedy  recovery. 
In  the  afternoon  the  party  went  to  Torquay,  and  there  had  tea,  re¬ 
turning  to  Plymouth  by  train.  The  similar  parties  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  were  equally  successful. 


The  Metropolitan  Water  Board's  Rate.— A  statement  lias  been 
sued  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  to  show  the  result  of  the  eol¬ 
ation  on  account  of  domestic  charges  and  fixed  supplies  for  the  half 
ear  last  ended.  It  appears  therefrom  that  of  the  total  sum  of 
1,163,358  to  be  collected,  £1,047,298,  or  90  02  per  cent.,  was  actually 
iceived  ;  £83,435,  or  7'i7  per  cent.,  was  written  off ;  and  £32,625,  or 
'81  per  cent.,  was  carried  forward  as  recoverable  arrears. 


LYTTELTON  (N.Z.)  GAS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Stringer,  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Lyttelton  (N.Z.),  the  revenue  of  the  gas  undertaking  for 
the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March  was  £4389,  and  the  expenditure 
/3417  •  showing  a  profit  of  £871,  which  was  brought  up  to  £966  by  the 
addition  of  £95  profit  on  fittings.  The  quantity  of  coal  carbonized  was 
1002  tons  ;  and  the  gas  accounted  for,  11,470,100  cubic  feet,  of  whic 
11  014  goo  cubic  feet  were  sold.  The  make  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  was 
n’447’ cubic  feet.  This  figure  was  based  upon  the  quantity  of  gas 
accounted  for  ;  the  total  make  not  being  available  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  old  station  meter  and  the  late  arrival  of  the  new  one. 
The  salient  features  in  the  operations  of  the  Gas  Department  (the 
Manager  of  which  is  Mr.  William  M'Auliffe)  were  the  installation  of  a 
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new  gas-engine  and  exhauster  and  the  new  station  meter  just  referred 
to,  the  cost  of  which,  amounting  to  £210,  was  met  out  of  the  year's 
revenue.  Coal  cost  is.  7d.  per  ton  more  for  handling  than  in  previous 
years  ;  and  this,  with  an  additional  18  tons  carbonized,  accounted  for 
£g8.  A  sum  of  £200  was  transferred  out  of  revenue  to  the  sinking 
fund.  There  was  a  reduction  in  the  charge  for  gas  for  all  purposes 
to  5s.  iod.  net  per  1000  cubic  feet,  which,  it  was  stated,  brought  the 
price  below  that  of  any  other  works  of  equal  size  in  the  Dominion. 

With  regard  to  water  supply,  in  the  five  years  ended  March  31,  1910, 
there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand  ;  and  the  year  under  review 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  total  consumption  was  60,248,080 
gallons,  or  at  the  rate  of  41  26  gallons  per  day  per  head  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  compared  with  39  15  gallons  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1882, 
the  requirements  of  the  borough  amounted  to  44,000  gallons  per  day  ; 
whereas  in  the  past  financial  year  194,000  gallons  were  needed  to  meet 
the  daily  demand.  Producer-gas  plant  has  been  introduced  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  pumping  plant ;  and  a  statement  in  the  report  shows  its 
value  in  comparison  with  steam  plant.  In  1908-9  (the  last  complete 
year  with  this  plant),  there  was  59J  million  gallons  of  water  pumped, 
at  a  cost  of  £381  for  fuel  ;  being  at  the  rate  of  £6  7s.  6d.  per  million. 
Last  year,  which  was  the  first  complete  one  with  the  producer  plant, 
70J  million  gallons  were  pumped,  at  a  cost  of  £205  for  fuel  ;  being  at 
the  rate  of  £2  18s.  per  million.  In  other  words,  if  the  steam  plant  had 
been  continued  in  use,  the  70J  million  gallons  of  water  pumped  last 
year  would  have  cost  £450  for  fuel,  against  an  actual  cost  of  £205  ; 
showing  a  saving  of  £245. 


PINE-WOOD  GAS 

At  50s.  per  1000  Cubic  Feet. 

The  monthly  publication  of  the  New  York  Consolidated  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  (entitled  ‘‘Gas  Logic”)  published  in  its  June  issue  a  com¬ 
munication  entitled  ”  Mountain  Gas  Making,  the  author  of  which, 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Stonebridge,  wrote  :  When  the  writer  was  a  boy  he  saw  the 
first  gas-pipes  laid  in  The  Bronx,  and  his  parents  subscribed  for  the 
service  before  the  pipes  were  laid.  The  price  at  that  time  was  $4  per 
1000  cubic  feet ;  and  it  was  consumed  for  light  only.  When  the  price 
at  last  dropped  to  Hi  per  1000,  we  felt  satisfied  that  the  bottom  was 
touched,  with  the  existing  mode  of  manufacture.  But  while  the  price 
was  still  H4  per  1000,  we  moved  to  Nevada  City,  Cal.  This  little  city 
among  the  gold  mines  was  the  county  seat,  with  a  population  of  4000. 
There  were  21  street  lamps  ;  the  lamp-posts  being  tapered  wooden 
poles,  with  a  hole  through  the  centre  of  each  for  the  pipe.  The  price 
of  gas  was  $12  per  1000  cubic  feet.  But  the  material  from  which  the 
gas  was  made  was  decidedly  interesting.  Instead  of  coal  or  oil,  the 
gas  was  manufactured  entirely  from  fat  pine  roots  ;  and  there  was  a 
standing  price  for  them  of  H12  per  cord,  which  was  twice  that  of  oak 
and  three  times  that  of  ordinary  pine.  The  holder  in  which  the  gas 


was  stored  was  so  small  that  it  could  not  be  seen  unless  it  was  full,  as 
a  high  board  fence  concealed  it  from  view.  All  the  streets  of  the  town 
ascended  a  hill,  radiating  from  a  central  point  like  the  hub  of  a  wheel. 
Near  this  hub  the  gas  plant  was  located  ;  and  it  required  little  pressure 
to  send  the  gas  up  the  surrounding  hills.  The  yellow  pine  in  this 
region  was  a  stately  tree.  It  grew  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  and  some¬ 
times  to  a  thickness  of  7  feet.  When  the  woodcutters  found  a  particu¬ 
larly  ‘‘fat  ”  spot  in  a  tree,  they  laid  the  piece  aside,  to  be  sold  to  the 
Gas  Company,  while  the  rest  of  the  tree  went  into  ordinary  cord  wood. 
All  summer  the  teams  hauled  the  wood  into  town  and  stacked  it  in 
large  piles.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  do  any  hauling  in  the  winter, 
for  the  mud  on  the  mountain  roads  was  so  deep  that  they  were  almost 
impassable.  So  the  Gas  Company  stored  a  supply  of  fat  pine  for 
the  making  of  gas  during  the  winter  months — thus  guarding  against  a 
shortage  of  raw  material.  If  for  any  unforeseen  reason  a  shortage 
really  should  have  happened,  it  would  have  cost  the  Company  a  pretty 
penny  ;  for  the  cost  of  hauling  would  have  been  so  high,  owing  to 
winter  conditions,  that  the  gas  would  have  had  to  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  and  supplied  to  consumers  at  a  great  loss. 


SHEFFIELD  CORPORATION  WATER  DEPARTMENT. 


Annual  Report  of  the  General  Manager. 

The  General  Manager  of  the  Water  Department  of  the  Sheffield 
Corporation  (Mr.  W.  Terrey)  lately  presented  to  the  Water  Committee 
his  report  for  the  year  ending  the  25th  of  March.  It  shows  that 
the  total  capital  expenditure  on  the  undertaking  up  to  that  date  had 
been  £3, 571, 182,  compared  with  £3,517,186  at  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  The  total  income  from  all  sources  for  the  year  was  £178,111, 
or  £7219  higher  than  that  for  1909-10  ;  and  the  expenses  of  maintenance 
and  management  amounted  to  £41,590.  The  net  revenue  was  thus 
£136,520,  or  £6568  more  than  before.  Deducting  annuities  and  interest, 
£112,657,  the  net  Prc,fif  was  £23,863  —  an  increase  of  £5363.  The 
sinking  fund  requires  £12,419;  so  that  the  year’s  surplus  is  £11,444 
— an  increase  of  £5417  compared  with  1909-10.  The  value  of  the  water 
supplied  to  the  Health  Committee  without  charge,  for  street  watering, 
public  baths,  &c.,  was  £3932.  The  special  account  relating  to  the 
sinking  fund  shows  that  the  total  sum  provided  out  of  revenue  and 
appropriated  for  the  repayment  of  debt  to  the  25th  of  March  last,  with 
earnings  thereon,  amounts  to  £283,820;  and  the  available  surplus  on 
that  date  was  £83,065.  < 

The  length  of  new  mains  laid  during  the  year  was  10  miles  719  yards  ; 
bringing  up  the  total  length  (including  Handsworth,  re-incorporated 
on  Sept.  29  last)  to  572  miles.  The  average  estimated  population  sup¬ 
plied  within  the  statutory  district,  which  covers  an  area  of  134  square 
miles,  was  518,906 — an  increase  of  2  75  per  cent.  The  Corporation 
also  supply  water  in  bulk  to  Rotherham,  Doncaster,  the  Rotherham 
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ural  district,  Chapeltown,  and  other  outside  areas,  representing  an 
dditional  population  of  164,885;  and  making  a  total  population  of 
83,791  supplied  from  the  works  of  the  Corporation.  The  number  of 
louses  served  was  112,436,  or  an  increase  of  4490.  The  additional 
lumber  of  water-closets  supplied  was  4279,  making  a  total  of  60,239  ; 
nd  of  baths,  17,944 — an  increase  of  1211.  There  are  4218  meters  in 
ise,  against ’4139  before.  The  total  number  of  domestic  and  trade 
up'plies  on  the  25th  of  March  was  213,208;  being  an  increase  of 
0,891  new  supplies  laid  on  during  the  year. 

The  total  volume  of  water  sent  from  the  works  of  the  Corporation 
luring  the  year,  including  the  statutory  compensation  water  to  the 
Hi  vers  Rivelin,  Loxley,  and  Little  Don,  was  10,434,135,519  gallons. 
;t  was  disposed  of  as  follows  :  Trade  purposes,  by  meter,  1,906,818,033 
>allons  ;  supplies  in  bulk  to  local  authorities  by  meter,  and  statutory 
'upplies  to  Rotherham  and  Doncaster,  1,183,004,500  gallons  ;  domestic 
imposes,  including  water  supplied  for  extinguishing  fires  and  waste, 

433, 695,090  gallons— making  the  total  town  supply  5,523,517,623 
mllons.  Adding  the  compensation  water,  4,910,617,896  gallons,  makes 
ip  the  above-named  total  of  10,434,135,519  gallons,  compared  with 
:o, 248, 467, 812  gallons  in  1909-10.  The  average  daily  supply  during 
;he  past  financial  year  was  28,586,672  gallons,  against  28,077,994 
gallons  in  the  preceding  twelve  months. 


NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Saturday. 

The  annual  accounts  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Gas  Commission, 
of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  another  column,  disclose  a  business 
which  has  been  successfully  prosecuted,  and  continues  to  be  so.  After 
much  negotiation  with  the  Scotch  Office,  who  in  these  matters  are 
authoritative,  the  form  in  which  the  accounts  are  henceforth  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  has  been  fixed.  While  not  disputing  that  there  may  be  im¬ 
provement  in  the  alterations,  this  improvement  can  lie  only  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  form  of  accounts  assimilate  to  the  accounts  of 
other  undertakings.  The  changes  have  been  dictated  by  a  desire  for 
uniformity  in  gas  accounts  which  is  altogether  good  ;  but  they  have 
not  been  necessitated,  nor  will  they  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
financial  position  of  the  undertaking  in  any  degree  more  stable,  so  far 
as  the  community  is  concerned,  nor  the  preparation  of  the  accounts 
an  easier  task  upon  the  Treasurer’s  department  of  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mission.  Probably  in  the  Scotch  Office  the  official  who  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  tabulating  the  financial  and  other  results  of  the  gas 
undertakings  of  the  country  will  find  it  easier  to  understand  the 
accounts  when  they  are  all  framed  upon  the  same  lines,  and  lines,  too, 
which  they  themselves  have  laid  down.  This  is  about  all  that  can  be 
said  for  the  requirements  of  the  Scotch  Office.  One  effect  of  the 
changes  is  to  render  comparisons  with  the  form  of  accounts  hitherio 


in  use  next  to  impossible  to  make  ;  and  so  we  have  to  go  back  for  some 
years  in  order  to  realize  fully  how  great  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
business  of  the  Commission.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  we  find  that  the 
output  of  gas  has  increased,  in  the  course  of  the  last  nine  years,  by 
130, 553, ooo  cubic  feet,  and  that  the  price  has  been  reduced  from  3s.  4d. 
to  2S.  8d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  In  the  same  time,  the  gross  revenue 
has  increased  from  ^329, 052  to  ^347, 502 — an  increase  of  /18,45c).  The 
number  of  consumers  has  augmented  by  11,510;  and  the  number  of 
cookers  on  hire  by  2514.  There  are  8957  gas-cookers  on  hire.  This 
figure  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  number  in  use,  because  there 
are  many  gas-cookers  which  are  not  on  hire,  but  are  possessed  outright 
by  the  users.  Still  the  numbers  on  hire  at  different  dates  give  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  gas  for  cooking  is  being 
adopted  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  an  increas  eof  2500  in  nine  years  does 
not  indicate  that  the  field  which  is  available  will  be  fully  occupied  at  a 
very  early  date.  The  Commissioners  seem  to  have  some  notion  of  this 
sort,  as  on  Monday  they  remitted  to  a  Committee  to  consider  as  to  the 
holding  of  an  exhibition  of  gas  appliances  in  the  autumn.  A  few  words 
of  a  complimentary  nature  with  regard  to  the  form  of  presenting  the 
accounts  may  not  be  amiss.  When  they  came  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  prepared  detailed  report  by  the 
Treasurer  and  Collector — Mr.  A.  Canning  Williams — which,  in  their 
consideration  of  the  figures,  must  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners.  In  his  report,  Mr.  Williams  explains  some  of  the  new 
features  ;  and  otherwise  he  makes  much  plainer  than  the  accounts  do 
the  trend  of  affairs  during  the  year.  They  may  be  regarded  as  already 
final,  because  the  audit  cannot  alter  the  results  set  forth  ;  and  the 
"Commissioners  have  no  reason  to  cavil  over  the  accounts,  nor  over  the 
results  of  the  year’s  working. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  estimates  for  the  current  year  of 
the  Dunfermline  Corporation  Gas  Department  were  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Gas  Committee  on  Tuesday,  and  that  it  is  understood  that 
they  showed  that,  as  the  result  of  economy  of  management,  it  would 
be  possible  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas,  but  that  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  any  alteration  of  charge  will  be  made,  because  of  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  Gas  Department  being  burdened  with  a  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  promotion  of  the  Greater  Dunfermline  Bill.  Commenting  upon 
this  announcement  in  a  column  of  “  Notes  and  Suggestions”  published 
in  the  “Dunfermline  Press”  to-day,  the  following  statement  is  made  : 
“  The  Manager  of  the  Corporation  Gas  Department  and  the  Convener 
of  the  Gas  Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  financial  working 
of  the  concern.  A  year  ago,  the  price  of  gas  was  reduced  by  3d.  per 
1000  cubic  feet  ;  bringing  down  the  charge  for  ordinary  consumers  to 
2s.  3d. — one  of  the  lowest  rates  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Stewart  (the  Con¬ 
vener)  indicated  that  there  might  be  a  further  reduction  this  year  ;  and 
this  forecast  would  have  been  realized  but  for  the  view  of  the  financial 
experts  of  the  Town  Council  that  the  Gas  Department  should  bear  part 
of  the  cost  of  promoting  the  Burgh  Bill.  It  is,  of  course,  immaterial 
to  the  ratepayers  how  the  parliamentary  inquiries  are  paid  for  ;  but 
those  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  Gas  Department  have  a 
grievance.  They  are  being  robbed  of  some  credit  that  they  would  have 
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been  in  a  position  to  claim  if  Greater  Dunfermline  had  paid  for  its 
greatness  out  of  something  else  than  gas.” 

The  installation  of  high-pressure  gas  lighting  which  the  Town 
Council  of  Dunfermline  two  or  three  months  ago  gave  their  sanction 
to  be  introduced  into  High  Street  and  Bridge  Street  of  the  burgh  has 
been  completed.  The  work  has  been  done  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Alex. 
Waddell,  the  Gas  Engineer.  The  plant  employed  is  that  of  the  James 
Keith  and  Blackman  Company.  There  are  twenty  lamp-standards. 
Of  these,  four,  placed  at  the  Cross  and  at  street  corners,  carry  lights 
of  1500-candle  power  each  ;  and  the  remainder  have  lights  of  1000- 
candle  power  each.  All  the  lamps  have  been  fitted  with  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  low-pressure  lamp,  for  use  after  midnight.  It  is  regarded  with 
satisfaction  locally  that  in  Dunfermline  they  have  had  erected  the  first 
complete  and  permanent  system  of  high-pressure  street  lighting  which 
has  been  introduced  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  J.  Clark,  the  Convener  of  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Perth 
Town  Council,  has  prepared  a  scheme  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  intro¬ 
duce  mechanical  stoking  into  the  gas-works,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
/3900.  The  power  proposed  to  be  used  is  electricity. 

The  Cupar  Fife  Town  Council  on  Monday  agreed  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  an  automatic  system  of  lighting  and  extinguishing  the  public 
lamps.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  /580  ;  and  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  by  it  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  of  about  /90. 

The  work  of  the  removal  of  the  chimney  at  the  now  disused  gas¬ 
works  in  Edinburgh  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  J.  Dennis  and  Co., 
Limited,  of  Dalkeith;  and  it  is  being  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

A  new  water  supply  for  Grangemouth,  and  intended  also  to  serve  the 
central  district  of  Stirlingshire,  was  formally  inaugurated  yesterday. 
The  works  have  been  under  construction  for  nearly  six  years.  There 
was  considerable  difficulty  in  the  making  of  the  embankment  for  the 
reservoir  which  impounds  the  water  of  the  Bannock  Burn,  on  account 
of  volcanic  ash  being  found  in  the  rock  at  a  considerable  depth.  The 
ash  being  porous,  it  was  necessary  to  dig  the  trench  to  a  depth  of,  in 
some  places,  116  feet,  before  a  solid  foundation  was  reached.  The 
reservoir  is  of  a  capacity  of  45®  million  gallons.  It  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  has  a  width,  in  some  parts,  of  about  half-a-mile.  The  top 
water-level  is  583  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  the  depth  of  water  is 
42  feet.  The  gathering-ground  extends  to  about  2500  acres.  The  water 
supply  in  Grangemouth  will  now  be  equal  to  2,200,000  gallons  per 
day.  On  account  of  the  difficulties  that  were  encountered  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  the  original  estimate  of  £65,000  has  been  more 
than  doubled  ;  the  cost  of  the  completed  works  having  been  almost 
£150,000.  The  Engineers  for  the  undertaking  were  Messrs.  Warren 
and  Stuart,  of  Glasgow  ;  and  the  Consulting  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  Watson, 
of  Bradford.  The  water  was  turned  on  at  the  reservoir  by  Mrs. 
Mackay,  the  wife  of  the  Provost  of  the  burgh. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Scottish  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  Dundee  yesterday.  In  the  course  of  his  presidential 
address,  Mr.  T.  Bishop,  of  Leith,  dealing  with  smoke  prevention,  said 


it  was  strange  that  users  of  power  plants  had  not  given  more  time  and 
study  to  methods  for  preventing  the  terrible  fuel  waste  now  caused  by 
defective  combustion.  It  had  been  estimated  by  an  eminent  American 
authority  that  8  percent,  of  all  coal  used  for  making  light,  heat,  and 
power  went  up  the  chimneys  in  smoke.  On  this  extremely  moderate 
estimate,  the  annual  loss  in  Great  Britain  alone  must  amount  to  some 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  serious  damage  done  to  property 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  It  would  pay  owners  and  operators 
of  steam  and  power  plants  to  unite  in  founding  and  maintaining  an  ex¬ 
perimental  plant,  where  new  methods  of  combustion  could  be  tested. 


CURRENT  SALES  OF  GAS  PRODUCTS. 


[For  Table  of  “Tar  Products  Prices,”  see  p.  66.] 

London,  July  3. 

Tar  Products. 

The  markets  for  tar  products  continue  firm.  There  has  been  a 
little  more  inquiry  for  pitch  during  the  past  week,  next  season's 
delivery,  and  in  some  quarters  improved  prices  are  reported  to  have 
been  paid.  Benzol  go  per  cent,  is  steady,  though  there  is  not  very 
much  business  doing.  Solvent  naphtha  is  quiet  ;  but  there  is  a  fair 
demand  for  heavy  naphtha.  Crude  carbolic  is  very  firm  ;  and  there 
is  more  inclination  to  do  business  for  forward  delivery.  There  has 
been  a  little  more  business  in  creosote  at  improved  prices  ;  and  there 
is  still  inquiry  for  delivery  to  the  end  of  this  year  and  into  the  first 
few  months  of  next. 

The  average  values  during  the  week  were  :  Tar,  18s.  to  22s.,  ex  works. 
Pitch,  London,  36s.  to  37s.;  east  coast,  36s.  to  36s.  6d. ;  west  coast, 
Manchester,  35s.  6d.  to  36s.,  Liverpool,  36s.  to  36s.  6d.,  Clyde,  36s.  to 
36s.  3d.  Benzol,  90  per  cent.,  casks  included,  London,  gd.  to  g^d. ; 
North,  gd.;  50-go  per  cent.,  casks  included,  London,  8ifd.  to  gjd.  ; 
North,  8^d.  to  9d.  Toluol,  casks  included,  London,  9fd.  to  iod.  ;  North, 
gjd.  to  g^d.  Crude  naphtha,  in  bulk,  London,  4d.  to  4|d.  ;  North, 
3jd.  to  3jd.  ;  solvent  naphtha,  casks  included,  London,  nd.  to  njd.  ; 
North,  iod.  to  iojd.;  heavy  naphtha,  casks  included,  London,  n£d. 
to  is.  ojd. ;  North,  iod.  toiojd.  Creosote,  in  bulk,  London,  2jd.  to2gd.  ; 
North,  ijd.  to  2d.  Heavy  oils,  in  bulk,  2§d.  Carbolic  acid,  60 
per  cent.,  casks  included,  east  coast,  is.  9$d.  to  is.  iod. ;  west  coast, 
is.  8Jd.  to  is.gjd.  Naphthalene,  £4  10s.  to £8  10s. ;  salts,  40s.  to 42s.  6d., 
bags  included."  Anthracene,  “  A  ”  quality,  ijd.  per  unit,  packages  in¬ 
cluded  and  delivered. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

This  article  is  again  very  firm  ;  and  considerable  business  has 
been  done  for  delivery  to  the  end  of  this  year  and  the  first  few  months 
of  next.  Actual  Beckton  is  quoted  /13;  outside  London  makes, 
/1215s.;  Hull,  /135s. ;  Liverpool, /13  7s.  6d.  to /13  8s.  gd.  ;  Leith, 
/13  10s.  ;  and  Middlesbrough,  /13  5s. 


DEMPSTER’S  IMPROVED 

CARBURETTED  WATER-GAS  PLANTS 

DELLWIK  SYSTEM. 

OIL,  TAR,  OR  BENZOL  ENRICHMENT 

RECENT  ORDERS  for  Carburetted  Water-Gas  Plants 

NEW  MILLS  U.D.C. 

TYLDESLEY  U.D.C. 

TAR  CARBURETTING  PLANTS  in  successful  operation  at 

PRESCOT  GAS-WORKS, 
SNODLAND  GAS  WORKS. 

Full  Particulars  from — 

R.  &  J.  DEMPSTER,  Ltd., 

LONDON  OFFICE :  165,  GRESHAM  HOUSE,  A  J|  A  IVI  f*  1—1  IT  CT  F  EJ 
OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  IVIMI^  Oil  LO  I  til. 
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COAL  TRADE  REPORTS. 


Northern  Coal  Trade. 

Both  production  and  distribution  of  coal  have  been  interfered  with 
by  the  labour  dispute  of  the  last  few  days ;  but  in  the  northern  coal¬ 
field  the  output  is  nearly  normal  again.  In  the  steam  coal  trade,  best 
Northumbrians  are  from  10s.  7d.  to  10s.  gd.  per  ton  f.o.b.  ;  second- 
class  steams  from  gs.  3d.  to  gs.  6d.  ;  and  steam  smalls  from  5s.  to  6s. 
These  prices,  however,  are  subject  to  fluctuations  due  to  the  changes 
in  the  labour  position.  In  the  gas  coal  trade,  the  changes  are  not  so 
rapid.  Durham  gas  coals  are  generally  steady  ;  and  the  output  is 
fair.  Second-class  coals  are  from  gs.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  ;  best  Durhams 
are  from  10s.  3d.  to  10s.  4^d.  ;  and  “Wear  specials,”  from  10s.  gd.  to 
1  os.  iojd.  Some  of  the  largest  of  the  gas-coal  producers  have  given 
wage-advances  to  the  seamen,  and  their  steamers  are  now  running 
freely.  There  is  little  decided  as  to  contracts  ;  but  several  of  moderate 
size  are  in  course  of  negotiation.  One,  for  about  20,000  tons  at  near 
gs.  per  ton  f.o.b.,  is  settled  for  Belgium  ;  and  another,  for  about  gooo 
tons,  for  the  same  country,  is  reported  for  a  higher  quality  at  about 
gs.  7^d.  In  coke,  the  market  is  quiet.  Good  gas  coke  is  quoted  at 
14s.  to  14s.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Tyne  or  Wear. 

Scotch  Coal  Trade. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  of  trade  is  that  it  has  not  gone  back 
during  the  week.  There  is  very  little  that  is  encouraging  in  current 
business,  except  the  view  be  taken  that  any  further  movement  down¬ 
wards  is  inconceivable,  and  therefore  upwards  is  expected.  The  prices 
now  quoted  are  :  Ell,  8s.  3d.  to  gs.  gd.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Glasgow  ;  splint, 
gs.  3d.  to  gs.  6d.  ;  and  steam,  8s.  gd.  to  gs.  The  shipments  for  the 
week  amounted  to  332,651  tons — a  decrease  of  40,027  tons  upon  the 
previous  week,  but  an  increase  of  11,820  tons  upon  the  corresponding 
week  last  year.  For  the  year  to  date,  the  total  shipments  have  been 
7,603,112  tons — an  increase  of  g4q6  tons  over  last  year. 


Aldershot  Electricity  Supply  and  the  Gas  Company. — In  the 

course  of  a  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  into  an  application  by 
the  Aldershot  Urban  District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  £2500  for 
extensions  of  plant  at  the  electricity  works,  the  Clerk  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Foster)  said  the  Council  were  advised  by  their  Committee  that  if  they 
had  oil-engines  they  could  produce  electricity  more  cheaply.  They 
had  very  strong  opposition  in  Aldershot,  where  there  was  a  large  Gas 
and  Water  Company  who  supplied  the  whole  district  around  ;  and 
they  were  at  the  present  time  enabled  to  furnish  gas  in  Aldershot  at  the 
unusually  low  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  Though  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  gas  benefited  the  general  public,  it  affected  the  working  of  the 
Council’s  electricity  supply  to  a  certain  extent.  But  for  all  this  they 
found  their  supply  was  gradually  increasing.  The  Council  fully 
realized  that  it  behoved  them  to  make  every  effort  to  produce  elec¬ 
tricity  as  cheaply  as  they  could,  and  to  give  as  efficient  a  supply  as 
possible,  in  order  to  compete  with  such  a  formidable  opponent. 


Fylde  Water  Supply.— The  Fylde  Water  Board,  on  the  report  of 
their  Engineer,  Mr.  Edward  Garlick,  are  considering  the  question  of 
constructing  a  new  trunk  water-main.  The  last  trunk  main  laid  for  the 
storage  reservoirs  was  one  24  inches  diameter  in  i8gg  ;  and  in  the  past 
ten  years  the  number  of  consumers  and  average  daily  consumption 
have  increased  from  21,082  and  3,n8,2g2  gallons  to  2g,io5  and 
4.355.681  gallons. 

Alexandra  Water  Company. — In  their  report  for  the  year  ended 
the  31st  of  March,  the  Directors  of  this  Company  comment  favourably 
on  the  satisfactory  and  continued  progress  of  the  business.  They  state 
that  the  total  number  of  consumers  was  27,g8g,  compared  with  25, 2g5 
in  the  previous  year  ;  representing  an  increase  of  26g4.  The  total  re¬ 
ceipts,  which  amount  to  £124, g6g,  show  an  increase  of  £7041,  and  the 
working  expenses  an  increase  of  £1058.  The  Directors  have  written  off 
/To, 780  as  depreciation — making,  with  the  amount  already  written  off, 
a  total  of  £66,680;  and  they  recommend  the  shareholders  to  fix  the 
dividend  at  gs.  3d.  per  share.  With  the  interim  dividend  of  2s.  6d. 
paid  on  Dec.  15,  this  makes  a  dividend  for  the  year  of  ns.  gd. 

Fraserburgh  Gas  Arbitration  Award.— In  “Notes  from  Scotland  ’’ 
in  the  last  number,  reference  was  made  to  this  matter,  and  some  round 
figures  were  given.  We  learn  from  the  Gas  Company’s  Manager  and 
Secretary  (Mr.  II.  G.  Ritchie)  that  the  findings  of  the  Oversman  (Mr. 
A.  Yuill,  of  Dundee)  issued  to  the  parties,  but  not  yet  final,  are  as 
follows  :  The  Town  Council  are  to  pay  for  the  Company ’s  undertaking, 
business,  works,  &c.,  £26,961 ;  and  for  stocks  taken  over,  £647— total, 
£27,608.  As  mentioned  last  week,  the  Company  retain  the  profits  to, 
and  the  accounts  outstanding  on,  April  30  last ;  the  total  amounting  to 
£1415.  The  Arbitrator  for  the  Company  was  Mr.  Adam  MacPherson, 
of  Kirkcaldy  ;  for  the  Town  Council,  Mr.  W.  B.  M’Lusky.  of  Perth. 

Birmingham  Water  Supply.— In  his  epitome  of  the  accounts 
for  the  year  to  March  31,  Mr.  T.  H.  Clare,  the  City  Treasurer  of 
Birmingham,  says  the  revenue  account  of  the  water  undertaking  for 
igio-11  shows  a  balance  of  income  in  excess  of  expenditure  of  £213,671, 
carried  to  profit  and  loss  account.  The  profit  and  loss  account  shows 
a  loss  of  £75,083,  which  has  been  provided  for  as  follows  :  Contri¬ 
bution  from  the  borough  rate,  £65,000  ;  transfer  from  capital  under 
section  22  of  the  Birmingham  Corporation  Water  Act,  igo2,  £7131  ; 
balance  carried  forward,  £29^2.  The  amount  of  capital  expended 
during  the  year  under  the  i8g2  Act  was  £13,280.  The  total  expendi¬ 
ture  on  capital  account  to  March  31  under  the  1875  and  i87g  Acts 
was  £2,og7,86o  ;  and  under  the  Act  of  i8g2,  £6,218,840.  The  gross 
amount  of  loans  negotiated,  including  annuities,  under  the  1875  and 
i87g  Acts,  was  £2,og7,86o  ;  and  under  the  i8g2  Act,  £6,232,500.  The 
amount  provided  from  revenue  for  redemption  of  debt  during  the  year, 
under  the  1875  and  i87g  Acts,  was  £23,574  1  and  under  the  i8g2  Act, 
£5028.  The  gross  amount  provided  for  redemption  of  debt  to  the 
end  of  igio-n,  under  the  1875  and  i87g  Acts  and  the  i8g2  Act,  was 
£270,141.  The  balance  of  loans  to  be  provided  for,  under  the  1875  and 
i87g  Acts,  was  £1,865,710;  and  under  the  i8gz  Act,  £6,ig4,5og. 


PROSPERITY. 

One  Million  Gas  Stoves  Made  and  Sold. 

TH  E  continued  prosperity  of  our  business  is  due  to  the 
popularity  of  our  goods  and  the  hearty  co-operation  which 
we  receive  at  the  hands  of  Gas  Undertakings  throughout  the 
country.  Although  we  have  had  large  sales  this  season  we  can 
still  deliver  promptly.  We  are  now  on  our  SECOND  MILLION 
and  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  valued  support. 

If  requirements  are  urgent,  wire : 

“  GASTOVES,  WARRINGTON/*  or 
“  GASAPPAR  ATUS,  LONDON.’* 

The  RICHMOND  GAS  STOVE  &  METER  CO ,  Ltd., 

WARRINGTON  and  LONDON. 
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Domestic  Hot-Water  Heating  by  Gas.— At  Northampton,  last 
Wednesday,  before  the  fitters  and  staff  of  the  Gas  Company,  a  lecture 
on  domestic  hot-water  work  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Frederick  Dye,  on 
behalf  of  Messrs.  John  Wright  and  Co.  The  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  the  Engineer  and  Manager  of  the  Company  (Mr.  G.  S.  Eunson), 
who  was  supported  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Barker,  the  chief  of  the  staff.  The 

audience  numbered  about  fifty.  The  subject  was  dealt  with  fully, 

both  generally  and  in  relation  to  the  use  of  gas-boilers  ;  and  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  action  of  a  thermostat  was  given. 

Diss  Water  Supply. — An  inquiry  was  held  at  Diss  last  Tuesday, 
by  Dr.  A.  W.  Brightmore,  into  an  application  by  the  Urban  District 
Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  money  for  purposes  of  water  supply. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  scheme,  for  which  it  is  calculated  that 
about  £6500  will  be  required.  Mr.  W.  H.  Booth,  the  Engineer,  stated 
that  the  existing  water  supply  was  entirely  from  wells.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  lay  5  miles  of  mains,  and  erect  a  water-tower  to  hold  30,000 

gallons.  Boring  to  a  depth  of  400  feet  they  got  well  into  the  chalk, 

and  tests  showed  that  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The 
scheme  would  provide  20  gallons  per  head  per  day  for  4000  people. 

Okehampton  Gas  Company.— At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  this 
Company,  the  report  showed  that  the  total  revenue  was  £1440  and 
the  expenditure  £1062 — a  difference  of  £378.  The  sum  of  £75  was 
written  off  for  depreciation,  and  £21  was  allowed  for  bad  debts  ;  leav¬ 
ing  a  profit  of  £282.  The  balance  brought  forward  increased  this  to 
£299,  which  was  available  for  distribution.  The  Directors  recom¬ 
mended  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  of  6J  percent.,  and  the  placing  of 
£yo  to  the  reserve  fund,  making  it  £200.  A  suggestion  was  made  that 
only  5  per  cent,  should  be  paid  and  the  price  of  gas  (4s.  7d.)  reduced. 
It  was  not,  however,  acted  upon ;  and  the  report  and  accounts  were 
adopted. 

Paignton  Water  Undertaking.— Members  of  the  Paignton  District 
Council  last  Tuesday  paid  their  annual  visit  to  the  water-works,  which 
are  situated  at  Holne  Moor,  on  the  southern  border  of  Dartmoor. 
They  were  accompanied  by  the  members  of  the  Brixham  District 
Council,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hawkins  (the  Water  Engineer),  Mr. 
J.  R.  Mill  (the  Clerk),  and  other  officials  of  the  Paignton  Council.  In 
the  course  of  the  proceedings,  there  was  a  luncheon  ;  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Ham  (the  Chairman  of  the  Paignton  Council),  who  presided,  referred 
to  the  assistance  given  by  the  Brixham  and  Teignmouth  Councils  in 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  which  the  Paignton  Council  have  promoted  this 
session  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  water-works.  He 
said  that  when  the  second  main  was  laid,  they  would  be  in  a  position 
to  improve  the  supply.  Mr.  F.  W.  I’uddicombe  (the  Chairman  of  the 
Water  Committee)  stated  that  the  duplicate  main  would  be  12  miles  in 
length,  and  an  additional  installation  of  Candy  filters  was  also  to  be  put 
down.  The  water- works  was  a  good  asset  for  Paignton;  and  if  they 
were  going  to  sell  it,  there  would  be  plenty  of  companies  who  would 
pay  twice  the  amount  the  works  cost  the  Council.  The  Clerk  remarked 
that  they  already  had  an  offer.  Mr.  Puddicombe  said  they  did  not 
want  any  offers  ;  they  were  content  with  things  as  they  are. 


Improved  Street  Lighting  by  Gas  for  Kensington. — The  London 

County  Council  will  to-day  be  asked  to  agree  to  an  application  from 
the  Kensington  Royal  Borough  Council  for  sanction  to  the  borrowing 
of  £3800  (repayable  within  five  years,  on  the  instalment  system)  for  the 
improvement  of  street  lighting  by  gas  within  the  borough,  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution,  for  Kern  burners,  of  inverted  incandescent  burners.  The 
Finance  Committee  make  the  proposal. 

Kinder  Valley  Water-Works  of  the  Stockport  Corporation. — The 
Water  Committee  of  the  Stockport  Corporation  hope  to  complete  by 
next  month  the  construction  of  their  new  works  in  the  Kinder  Valley, 
upon  which  so  much  money  has  been  spent  in  consequence  of  the  first 
part  of  the  scheme  having  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  failure  to  find 
a  safe  foundation  for  the  huge  masonry  dam  that  was  to  be  built.  Un¬ 
der  the  original  scheme,  three  reservoirs  were  to  be  constructed  ;  and 
the  contract  for  the  one  at  Kinder  was  let  for  £248,000  in  the  latter 
part  of  1902.  The  limit  depth  of  excavating  for  the  dam  was  50  feet ; 
but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  strata,  consisting  mostly  of  shale,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  go  still  lower.  When  the  excavating  had  been 
carried  to  a  depth  of  70  feet,  greater  difficulties  were  encountered  ;  and 
the  Council  decided  upon  a  modified  scheme,  and  the  building  of  an 
earth  dam,  which  is  now  practically  completed.  It  stretches  across  the 
Kinder  Valley  ;  and  the  embankment  is  said  to  be  the  highest  of  itskind 
in  existence.  It  measures  125  feet  from  the  level  of  the  stream  to  the 
top,  and  is  1150  feet  in  length.  The  holding  capacity  of  the  reservoir 
is  Goo  million  gallons  ;  and  the  filter  plant  put  down  will  deal  with 
about  5  million  gallons  per  day.  The  modified  scheme,  which  was 
commenced  in  1907,  was  estimated  to  cost  £244,000  ;  and  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  administration. 

A  New  Reservoir  for  Cardiff. — A  large  party  journeyed  from 
Cardiff  to  Llwyn-On  last  Wednesday  to  witness  the  laying  of  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  first  masonry  work  in  connection  with  the  reservoir 
embankment  to  be  constructed  there  for  the  Cardiff  Corporation  water 
supply.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Alderman  C.  H.  Bird,  Lord 
Mayor  of  Cardiff,  and  Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee,  who  was 
presented  with  a  silver  trowel  by  Mr.  Louis  P.  Nott  (the  Contractor), 
and  with  an  ivory-handled  mallet  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Priestley  (the  Water 
Engineer).  The  reservoir  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  three  to  be  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Cardiff  Corporation  under  their  Act  of  1886,  and  will 
more  than  double  Cardiff’s  present  water  storage.  Originally  designed 
for  a  capacity  of  640  million  gallons,  it  was  subsequently  decided  to 
make  fuller  use  of  the  capacities  of  the  drainage  area  ;  and  when  the 
reservoir  is  completed,  it  will  have  a  capacity  of  over  1200  million 
gallons,  whereas  the  total  storage  at  all  the  present  existing  reservoirs 
is  1065  million  gallons.  The  drainage  area  comprises  10,400  acres  ; 
but  the  compensation  water  to  be  allowed  to  the  Tafl  Fawr  River  (the 
waters  of  which  are  impounded  for  the  scheme)  is  7|  million  gallons 
a  day.  The  contract  was  let  to  Mr.  Nott  at  £201,000  (though  the  total 
cost,  from  road  diversions,  &c.,  will  be  about  £300,000)  on  Nov.  28  last ; 
and  the  work,  which  will  necessarily  occupy  a  long  time,  was  com¬ 
menced  some  six  months  ago. 


The  “SHAMROCK.” 


COOKER. 


EMBODIES  ALL 
THE  LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Manufacturers : 

CANNON  IRON  FOUNDRIES,  LTD., 

DEEPFIELDS,  Nr.  BILSTON,  STAFFS. 

London  Omce^nd^S^Room^vc^  ^  j  4“S<ra/a|[anH^HOPKINS,  20,  LOFTUS  STREET,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 
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The  European  Gas  Company,  Limited,  have  declared  a  final  divi-,r 
end  of  i2s.  6d.  per  share,  free  of  tax. 

Under  date  of  June  30,  Messrs.  John  Aird  and  Sons  have  issued  an 
ntimation  that,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  John  Aird, 
fart.,  the  firm  have  incorporated  their  business  with  that  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Construction  Company,  Limited,  of  22,  Queen  Anne's  Gate, 
Westminster,  S.W.  (of  which  the  late  Sir  John  was  Chairman),  under 
he  style  of  “  Airds  Limited.” 

In  the  second  week  of  February  a  temporary  show-room  was 
ipened  in  Stafford  by  the  Cannon  Ironfoundries,  Limited,  for  the  pur- 
>ose  of  canvassing  the  district  for  cookers,  &c.,  and  the  result  has  been 
hat  300  cookers  and  41  grillers  have  been  placed  out.  The  Gas  and 
electricity  Department  of  the  Corporation  (of  which  Mr.  W.  M.  Valon 
s  the  Engineer  and  Manager)  have  now  4560  gas-cookers  in  use,  with 
l  total  of  5426  consumers.  This  ranks  among  the  highest  proportions 
n  the  country. 

Coalexld  Limited,  of  Lancaster,  have  taken  out  a  patent  (No. 
14,634)  for  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  given  weights 
if  chemicals  into  packets  for  the  various  sizes  of  charges  of  coal.  The 
nachine  was  designed  to  minimize  labour  in  charging  retorts  with  the 
;hemicals.  They  have  lately  been  experimenting  with  a  machine  on 
he  same  principle,  but  of  a  larger  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  weighi¬ 
ng  or  measuring  28  lbs.  of  coke  for  the  paper-bag  delivery  ;  and  we 
ire  informed  that  the  result  of  the  provisional  testing  has  been  so 
successful  that  a  permanent  fully  equipped  machine  for  power  use  is 
now  being  built.  The  average  result  of  weighings  by  the  machine  is 
stated  to  be  more  accurate  than  when  hand  weighing  is  in  operation. 
Ihe  speed  of  the  machine  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  fill  three  or  four 
bags  per  minute ;  and  it  should  prove  useful  in  works  in  which  the 
paper-bag  system  of  sale  has  been  adopted. 

To  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  Messrs.  George  Glover  and  Co., 
Limited,  the  Chelsea  employees  had  on  the  24th  ult.  a  special  outing 
ind  dinner  at  Great  Yarmouth,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  firm’s 
3mployees  from  the  branch  works  in  Leeds  and  Manchester.  In 
responding  to  the  toast  of  “  Success  to  the  Firm,”  the  Managing- 
Director  (Mr.  James  W.  Glover),  who  presided,  gave  some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  his  association  half-a-century  ago  with  Dr.  George 
Glover,  who  superintended  the  construction  of  the  test  gasholders  for 
the  Standards  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  these  instruments 
being  necessary  under  the  Sale  of  Gas  Act,  which  in  1859,  for  the  first 
time,  fixed  a  standard  measure  for  gas.  In  1861,  Dr.  Glover  took  out 
a  patent  for,  and  started  the  manufacture  of,  dry  gas-meters,  which  at 
the  International  Exhibition  in  1862  gained  the  medal  for  “superior 
construction  and  sound  workmanship.”  The  Chairman  also  referred 
to  the  firm’s  recent  successes  with  their  “  Standard  ”  automatic  attach¬ 
ment.  He  was  supported  by  his  son,  Mr.  Albert  W.  Glover,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  firm  (Messrs.  Hudson,  Lyon,  and  Laughton),  and 
by  other  members  of  the  staff. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

I3,gI2.— Dempster,  R.,  and  Sons,  Limited,  and  Toogood,  H.  J., 

“  Vertical  gas-retorts.”  June  12. 

I3iglg. _ Welsh,  E.  W.,  “  Opening  and  shutting  the  doors  of  coal- 

trucks.”  June  12. 

13,963. — Dutchman,  E.,  Fawcett,  A.  S.,  Jessop,  S.,  and  Travis, 
W.  J.,  “  Gas-burners.”  June  12. 

14,003.— Skinner,  R.  J.,  “Automatically  controlled  gas-valve.” 
June  13. 

14,020.— Heskett,  T.  J.,  “Working  gas-furnaces.”  June  13. 

14,061. — Matthews,  W.  C.,  “Mantles  ”  June  13. 

14,065.— Clarke,  H.,  and  Campbell,  J.  A.,  “  Discharge  of  tar  and 
liquor  from  hydraulic  mains.”  June  13. 

14,079. — Roller,  K.,  “Gas-producers.”  June  13. 

14,115. — Jennings,  F.  W.,  “  Control  valves.”  June  14. 

14’, 131.— Rigby,  T.,  and  Testrup,  N.,  “Supply  of  heat  in  wet 
carbonizing  installations.”  June  14. 

I4, 137. — Sperry n,  G.  N.,  and  Wood,  W.  H.,  “Gas-burners.” 
June  14. 

I4, 183.— Heath,  A.  W.,  and  Harrison,  C.  H.,  “Globe  or  shade 
holders.”  June  15. 

14,218. — Fimon,  C.  F.,  “  Automatic  recording  apparatus  for  measur¬ 
ing  gaseous  fluids.”  June  15. 

14.230. — Rysman,  E.  R.,  “Acetylene  generators.”  June  15. 

14.231.  — Seyd,  F.  O.,  “Gas  illuminated  advertising  apparatus.” 
June  15. 

14.232.  — Bingham,  C.,  “Gas-generators.”  June  15. 

14,277. — Wing,  J.,  jun.,  and  Burnett,  J.  R.,  “  Gas-heated  fur¬ 
naces.”  June  16. 

14,394. — Breeden,  J.,  and  Co.,  Limited,  and  Breeden,  F.,  “Gas- 
lamps.”  June  17. 

^427. — Boult,  A.  J.,  “Control  of  gas-valves.”  A  communication 
from  H.  H.  Kanugy  and  G.  W.  de  Smet.  June  17. 

14,440. — Burstall,  F.  W.,  “Treating  gases  in  the  production  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.”  June  19. 

1:4,530. — Opitz,  C.  J.,  “Expansion  joints.”  June  19. 

14,548.— Barker,  J.,  “  Spirally-guided  gasholders.”  June  20. 

I4>552.— Geairns,  A.  D.,  and  Boothroyd,  A.,  “Conveying  hot 
coke.”  June  20. 

14,560. — Short,  A.  J.,  “Gas-pressure  governors.”  June  20. 

14,616. — Piper,  E.  J.,  “Acetylene  generator.”  June  20. 

14.628.  — Teed,  F.  L.,  Sulman,  H.  L.,  and  Picard,  H.  F.  K., 
“  Recovery  of  sulphur  from  gases.”  June  20. 

14.629.  — Tille,  G.,  “  Joints  for  pipes.”  June  20. 

14,762. — Chance,  K.  M.,  and  British  Cyanides  Company,  Ltd., 
“Manufacture  of  cyanide.”  June  21. 

14,767. — Kunze,  E.  A.,  “Gas-generators.”  June  21. 

14,774. — Dor-Delattre,  E.,  “Gas-producers.”  June  21. 


PARKINSON’S  POINTS 


INTERCHANGEABLE 

PARTS. 

THE  PARKINSON 
STOVE  COMPANY,  Ld. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 


PERFECT  FITTING 
RENEWALS. 

BIRMINGHAM 
and  LONDON. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  CONTRACTS,  &c.,  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THIS  WEEK’S  “JOURNAL.” 


Situations  Vacant. 

Draughtsman.  Box  5953,  Willing’s,  Strand,  W.C. 

Foreman.  No.  5421. 

Situations  Wanted. 

Clerk.  No.  5420. 

Engineer  (Designing  and  Constructing).  Z.,  care 
of  Streets,  Comhill. 

Plant,  &c.  (Second-Hand),  For  Sale. 

Gasometer,  &c.  Great  Central  Railway.  Tenders 
by  July  7. 

Meter  and  Retort-House  Governor.  Newcastle 
(Staffs.)  Gas  Department. 

Retort  Mouthpieces,  Pites,  Valves,  &c.,  and 
Steam  Engine.  Smethwick  Gas-Works. 

Patent  Licence,  &c. 

Obtaining  Gas  from  Tar  in  Gas  Producer  Plant. 
Gardner  and  Son,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Meeting. 

European  Gas  Company.  London  Offices,  July  11, 
Two  o’clock. 


Stocks  and  Shares. 

Broadstairs  Gas  Company.  By  Auction.  July  fi. 
East  Grinstf.ad  Gas  and  Water  Company.  July  11. 
Gravesend  and  Milton  Water  Company.  July  11. 
Redhill  Gar  Company.  July  11. 

Southend  Water  Company.  July  11. 

Sutton  Gas  Company.  July  11. 

West  Surrey  Water  Company.  By  Tender.  July  17. 


TENDERS  FOR 
Coal  and  Cannel. 

Bury  Corporation.  Tenders  by  July  10. 

Glossop  Gas  Company.  Tenders  by  July  8. 
Radcliffe  and  Pilkington  Gas  Company,  Tenders 
by  July  12. 


Fire-Clay  Goods. 

Lisburn  Urban  District  Council.  Tenders  by  July  20. 

Iron  and  Steel  Work,  required  in  the  Con¬ 
struction  and  Erection  of  Various  Plant. 

Lisburn  Urban  District  Council.  Tenders  by  July  20. 

Meters. 

Belfast  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  July  13. 

Pipes,  &c. 

Chorley  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  July  11. 

Tar. 

Hereford  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  July  10. 
Heywood  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  July  18. 


TAR  PRODUCTS  PRICES. 


Representative  manufacturers  give  the  following  as  fair  current  values  for  the  week  ending  July  i.  Prices  are  net,  and  they 
include  the  usual  packages  and  delivery  f.o.b.,  f.a.s.,  or  f.o.r.,  as  customary. 


Article. 

Basis. 

London. 

North-East 

Coast. 

East  Coast, 
Yorks. 

West  Coast, 

Glasgow. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Tar,  crude . 

per  ton 

_ 

18/6  21/3 

19/6  23/- 

19/-  22/- 

19/-  22/- 

— 

Pitch . 

„ 

38 /-  38/6 

36/3 

37/6 

36/6 

36/- 

36/6 

Benzol,  90% . 

per  gallon 

— 

-/yi 

-/9 

~l9h 

~l9k 

-l9h 

Benzol,  50-90% . 

11 

— 

~l9t 

-hh 

-m 

-m 

— 

Toluol,  90% . 

11 

— 

-hi 

-1 10 

-1 10 

-1 10 

-1 10 

Crude  naphtha,  30% . 

11 

— 

-hi 

-/4 

-hh 

-hh 

— 

Light  oil,  50% . 

1 1 

— 

-hh 

-hi  -h 

-hi 

-hh  -hh 

— 

Solvent  naphtha,  90-160 . 

11 

— 

-1 10 

-1 10 

-1 10 

-h°h 

-/XI 

Heavy  naphtha,  90-190 . 

11 

— 

-In 

-l11h 

-/ni 

-/ng 

-In 

Creosote  in  bulk . 

11 

-hh 

-1 H 

-/z 

-hk 

-hh 

-hi 

Heavy  oils . 

11 

-hh  -hi 

-hh 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

Carbolic  Acid,  6o’s . 

11 

— 

x/10 

1/10 

1/7 

i/7i 

1/10 

Naphthalene,  crude  drained  salts  .... 

per  ton 

— 

43/9 

41/3 

47/6 

48/9 

— 

„  pressed . 

19 

— 

60/- 

63/- 

60/- 

60/-  72/6 

— 

,,  whizzed . 

11 

— 

— 

— 

71/3 

60/-  75 1- 

60/- 

Anthracene . 

per  unit 

— /z 

-hh 

-/Ii 

-hh 

-hh 

GAS  COMPANIES’  STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

Referred  to  on  p.  16. 


Issue. 

Share. 

When 

ex 

Dividend. 

Dividend 
or  Dividend 
&  Bonus. 

NAME. 

Closing  ( 
Prices. 

J 

Rise 

or 

Fall 

in 

Wk. 

Yield 

upon 

Invest¬ 

ment. 

Issue. 

Share. 

When 

ex- 

Dividend. 

Dividend 
or  Dividend 
&  Bonus. 

NAME. 

Closing 

Prices. 

Rise 

or 

Fall 

in 

Wk. 

Yield 

upon 

Invest¬ 

ment. 

£ 

p.C. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

p.c. 

£  6. 

d. 

1,551,868 

Stk. 

Apl.  12 

5 

Alliance  &  Dublin  Ord. 

82—85 

-i 

5  17 

8 

4,940,000 

Stk. 

May  12 

9 

Imperial  Continental  . 

184—186 

-i 

4  16 

9 

374,000  1 

Stk. 

Jan.  13 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 

95—97 

4 

2 

6 

1,235,000 

Stk. 

Feb.  10 

3* 

Do.  3^  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 

92—94 

3  14 

6 

200,000 

5 

May  12 

7 

Bombay,  Ltd. 

64 — 6a 

5 

8 

8 

200,242 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

6 

Lea  Bridge  Ord.  5  p.c.  . 

119—121 

4  19 

2 

40,000 

5 

7 

Do.  New,  £4  paid  . 

5J— 5l 

4 

17 

5 

561,000 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

10 

Liverpool  United  A. 

214 — 216 

4  12 

7 

50,000 

10 

Feb.  24 

15 

Bourne-  f  10  p.c.  . 

284—294 

5 

1 

8 

718,100 

,, 

7 

Do.  B.  . 

163 — 165 

4  4 

10 

311,810 

10 

7 

mouth  Gas  >  B  7  p.c.  . 

163-162 

4 

3 

0 

306,083 

June  30 

4 

Do.  Deb.  Stk. 

102—104* 

3  16  11 

75,000 

10 

6 

and  Water)  Pref.  6  p.c. 

144-15 

4 

0 

0 

75,000 

5 

June  15 

6 

Malta  &  Mediterranean 

4g — Xi 

b  3 

1 

380,000 

Stk. 

124 

Brentford  Consolidated 

•257—262 

4 

15 

5 

560,000 

100 

Apl.  1 

5 

Met.  of  |  5  p.c.  Deb. 

100—102 

4  18 

0 

330, 000 

91 

Do.  New  .  .  . 

203—208 

4 

11 

4 

250,000 

100 

4? 

Melbourne  f  4^  p.c.Deb. 

100—102 

4  8 

3 

50,000 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref.  . 

122—124 

4 

0 

8 

541,920 

20 

May  31 

■A 

Monte  Video,  Ltd.  .  . 

12^ — 13£ 

5  5 

8 

206,250 

June  15 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  . 

97—99 

4 

0 

10 

1,775,892 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

Newc’tlc&G’tesh’d  Con. 

1021—1034 

4  4 

6 

220,000 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

11 

Brighton  &  Hove  Orig. 

217—220 

5 

0 

0 

529,705 

Stk. 

June  30 

3  b. 

Do.  3J  p.c.  Deb. 

87  S— 884* 

3  19 

1 

246,320 

8 

Do.  A  Ord.  Stk.  . 

157—160 

5 

0 

0 

55,940 

10 

Mar.  10 

7 

North  Middlesex  7  p.c. 

15 — 16 

4  7 

6 

490,000 

20 

Apl.  12 

115 

British . 

44—45 

+4 

5 

4 

6 

300,000 

Stk. 

Apl.  27 

8 

Oriental,  Ltd.  .  . 

137—139 

5  15 

1 

120,000 

Stk. 

June  30 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

94-96* 

4 

3 

4 

60,000 

5 

Apl.  12 

8 

Ottoman,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

6| — 7i 

5  10 

4 

109,000 

Feb.  10 

6 

Bromley,  A  5  p.c.  .  . 

116—118 

5 

1 

8 

31,800 

53 

Feb.  21 

13 

Portsea  Island  A  .  . 

135—140 

4  18 

4 

165,700 

44 

Do.  B  3i  p.c.  .  . 

87—89 

5 

1 

2 

60,000 

50 

13 

Do.  B 

— 

— 

82,278 

54 

Do.  C  5  p.c. 

106—108 

5 

1 

10 

100,000 

50 

12 

Do.  C  .  . 

120—125 

4  16 

0 

55,000 

June  30 

34 

Do.  3J  p.c.  Deb.  . 

82—84* 

4 

3 

4 

114,800 

50 

10 

Do.  D  and  E. 

— 

— 

250,000 

Stk. 

4 

Buenos  Ayres4  p.c.  Deb. 

95—97* 

4 

2 

6 

398,490 

5 

May  31 

8 

Primitiva  Ord.  .  .  . 

7i — 78 

5  3 

3 

100,000 

10 

— 

Cape  Town  &  Dis.,  Ltd. 

24-3| 

-4 

— 

796,980 

5 

June  30 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

5J— 5£* 

4  1U  11 

100,000 

10 

— 

— 

Do.  p.c.  Pref.  . 

6-6J 

— 

488,900 

100 

June  1 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 

97—99 

4  0  10 

50,000 

50 

Nov.  2 

6 

Do.  6  p.c.  1st  Mort. 

— 

— 

312,650 

Stk. 

June  30 

4 

River  Plate  4  p.c.  Deb. 

95—97* 

4  2 

b 

100,000 

Stk. 

June  30 

ik 

Do.  4k  p.c.  Deb. Stk. 

86—88’ 

5 

2 

3 

250,000 

10 

Mar.  24 

9 

San  Paulo,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

20—21 

+  h 

4  5 

9 

157,150 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

5 

Chester  5  p.c.  Ord.  .  . 

109—111 

4 

10 

1 

115,000 

10 

6 

Do.  6  p.c.  Pref. 

12—124 

4  16 

0 

1,513,280 

Stk. 

5/9/4 

Commercial  4  p.c.  Stk. 

114—116 

4 

14 

3 

125,000 

50 

July  1 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb. 

49—50* 

5  0 

0 

560,000 

51, 

Do.  3k  p.c.  do.. 

108—110 

4 

16  11 

135,000 

Stk. 

Mar.  24 

10 

Sheffield  A  .  .  .  . 

235— 237 

4  4 

5 

475,000 

June  15 

3 

Do.  3p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

754—774 

3  17 

5 

209,984 

„ 

10 

Do.  B  .... 

235—237 

4  4 

5 

800,000 

Stk. 

May  31 

4 

Continental  Union,  Ltd. 

92—95 

4 

4 

3 

523,500 

10 

Do.  C  .... 

234—236 

4  4 

9 

200,000 

7 

Do.  7  p.c.  Pref. 

134—136 

5 

2 

ii 

70,000 

io 

June  15 

7 

South  African 

8k— 9k 

7  7 

4 

492,270 

Stk. 

— 

5* 

Derby  Con.  Stk. .  .  . 

122—124 

4 

8 

» 

6,429,895 

Stk. 

Feb.  10 

5/9/4 

South  Met.,  4  p.c.  Ord. 

119—121 

4  10 

3 

55,000 

— 

4 

Do.  Deb.  Stk.  .  .  . 

104—105 

3 

16 

2 

1,895,445 

Jan.  13 

3 

Do.  3  p.c.  Deb. 

80—82 

3  13 

2 

148,995 

Apl.  12 

5 

East  Hull  5  p.c.  Ord.  . 

_ 

— 

209,820 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

8 

South  Shields  Con.  Stk. 

154—156 

5  2 

7 

840,150 

10 

Jan.  27 

10 

European,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

19—20 

5 

0 

0 

605,000 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

5* 

S’th  Suburb’n  Ord.  5  p.c. 

119—121 

4  13 

6 

16,179,445 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

44 

Gas-  \  4  p.c.  Ord.  . 

1064— 107J 

+  1 

4 

7 

0 

60,000 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

118—120 

4  3 

4 

2,600,000 

34 

light  |  3\  p.c.  max. 

S5— 87 

4 

0 

6 

117,058 

Jan.  13 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

123 — 125 

4  0 

0 

4,062,235 

4 

and  j  4  p.c.  Con.  Pref. 

103—105 

3 

16 

2 

502,310 

Stk. 

May  12 

5 

Southampton  Ord.  .  . 

109—111 

4  b  H 

4,531,705 

June  15 

3 

Coke  J  3  p.c.  Con.  Deb. 

784—804 

3 

14 

6 

120,000 

Stk. 

Feb.  10 

7 

Tottenham  i  A  5  p.c.  . 

147—150 

4  13 

4 

1258,740 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

5 

Hastings  &  St.  L.  3^  p.c. 

95—97 

5 

8 

1 

483,940 

5k 

and  r  B  3J  p.c.  . 

116A — 118£ 

4  12 

10 

82,500 

6£ 

Do.  do.  5  p.c. 

— 

— 

149,470 

June  15 

4 

Edmonton  )  4  p.c.  Deb. 

96—98 

4  1 

8 

70,000 

10 

Apl.  27 

n 

Hongkong  &  China,  Ltd. 

174-173 

6 

3 

11 

182,380 

10 

June  15 

8 

Tuscan,  Ltd . 

8f-9i 

8  13 

0 

131,000 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

73 

Ilford  A  and  C  .  .  . 

117—150 

4 

18 

4 

149,900 

10 

July  1 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 

96—98* 

5  2 

0 

65,780 

5J 

Do.  B . 

118—121 

+  i 

4 

17 

i 

236,476 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

5 

Tynemouth,  5  p.c.  max. 

115—117 

4  5 

6 

65,500 

June  30 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Dob.  .  .  . 

94—96* 

4 

3 

4 

255,636 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

62 

Wands- 1  B  3j  p.c.  .  . 

141—143 

4  14 

5 

| 

85,766 

June  30 

3 

worth  J  8p.c.  Deb.Stk. 

71—73* 

4  2 

2 

Prices  marked  *  are  “  Ex.  div.” 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ADVERTISERS,  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 

No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion  in  the  -JOURNAL"  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 

and  address  of  the  writer ;  not  necessarily  tor  publication,  but  as  a  proof  of  good  faith. 


COPY  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  “JOURNAL”  should  be 
received  at  the  Office  NOT  LATER  than  TWELVE  O’CLOCK  NOON  ON 
MONDAY,  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  following  day’s  issue. 

Orders  for  Alterations  In,  or  stoppages  of,  PERMANENT  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS  should  be  received  by  the  FIRST  POST  on  SATURDAY. 

Wanted,  For  Sale,  and  Tender  Advertisements,  Six  Lines  and 
under,  3s.;  each  additional  Line,  6d. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  “JOURNAL. 

United  Kingdom:  One  Year,  21s. ;  Half  Year,  10s.  6d.;  Quarter,  6s.  6d. 

Payable  in  advance.  If  credit  is  taken,  the  charge  is  25s.  a  year. 

Abroad  (in  the  Postal  Union) :  £1  7s.  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 

All  Communications,  Remittances,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 
Walter  King,  ii,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Telegrams:  “GASKING,  LONDON.”  Telephone:  P.O.  1571a  Central. 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


0 


NEILL’S  OXIDE 

For  GAS  PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  OXIDE. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


GAS  PURIFICATION  &  CHEMICAL  CO„  LD„ 
Palmerston  House, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WINKELMANN’S 

“TTOLCANIC”  fire  cement. 

jI  Resists  4500°  Fahr.  Best  for  GAS-WORKS. 
Andrew  Stephenson,  182,  Palmerston  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  “  Volcanism,  London.” 


TAR  WANTED. 

THOMAS  HORROCKS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Albert  Chemical  Works,  BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 

Pitch,  Creosote,  Brick  and  Fuel  Oils,  Benzol,  Solvent 
Naphtha,  Carbolio,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

FOR  Gas-Works  Plant  of  Every  De¬ 
scription-,  also  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  and 
SULPHUR  RECOVERY  PLANTS, 

C.  &  W.  WALKER,  LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON,  NEWPORT,  SALOP. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  Sulphate  of 

AMMONIA  Makers  by 

CHANCE  AND  HUNT,  LIMITED, 

Works:  Oldbury,  Wednesbury,  and  Stafford. 
Address  Correspondence  and  Inquiries  to  Oldbury, 
Worcs. 

Telegrams:  “Chemicals,  Oldbury.” 


D  ANDERSON  AND  COMPANY, 

■  GAS  LIGHTING  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

18  &  20,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegrams :  Telephone : 

“Dacolioht  London."  2336  Holborn. 


SPENCER’S  PATENT  HURDLE  GRIDS. 


rjlHE  very  best  Patent  Grids  for  Holding 

™  Oxide  Lightly. 

See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  June  20,  p.  801. 


HYDRATED  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

PREPARED  from  Pure  Iron. 

Twice  as  rich  as  Bog  Ore. 

Gives  no  back  Pressure. 

The  Cheapest  in  the  Market. 

Read  Holliday  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Huddersfield. 


J&  J.  BRADD0CK  (Branch  of  Meters 

(  Limited),  Globe  Meter  Works,  Oldham,  and 
45  &  47,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 

WET  AND  DRY  GAS-METERS,  PREPAYMENT 
METERS,  STATION  METERS,  AND  GOVERNORS. 
Repairs  receive  prompt  attention. 
Telephones  :  815  Oldham,  and  2412  Hop,  London. 
Telegrams — 

“  Braddock,  Oldham,”  and  “  Metrique,  London.” 


JOHN  RILEY  &  SONS,  Chemical  Manu¬ 
facturers,  Hapton,  near  Accrington,  are  MAKERS 
of  Special  SULPHURIC  ACID,  for  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  Making.  Highest  percentage  of  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  obtained  from  the  use  of  this  Vitriol,  which 
has  now  been  used  for  upwards  of  50  years.  References 
given  to  Gas  Companies. 


BR0THERT0N  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Offices  :  City  Chambers,  Leeds. 
Correspondence  invited. 


OXIDE  OF  IRON  (BOG  ORE) 

ANY  QUANTITY.  ANY  PORT.  ANY  STATION 

Donald  m‘intosh, 

110,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


DUTCH  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


THE  First  Dutch  Bogore  Co.,  Ltd., 

NYMEGEN,  HOLLAND. 

General  Manager  (for  England  and  Wales) — 

W.  T.  P.  CUNNINGHAM, 

71,  Arcadian  Gardens,  Wood  Green,  LONDON,  N. 
General  Manager  (Jor  Scotland) — 

J.  B.  MACDERMOTT,  11,  Bothwell  St.,  GLASGOW. 


GAS  PLANT  for  Sale — We  can  always 

offer  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND  GAS  AP¬ 
PARATUS,  including  Retorts  and  Fittings,  Condensers, 
Exhausters,  Scrubbers,  Washers,  Purifiers,  Gasholders, 
Tanks,  Valves,  Connections,  &c.  Also  a  few  COM¬ 
PLETE  WORKS.  Compare  Prices  and  Particulars 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 


GAS  OILS. 

MEADE-KING,  ROBINSON,  &  CO., 

Represent  the  Strongest  Independent  Re¬ 
fineries  in  America;  also  Petroleum  Spirit  for  Gas 
Enrichment.  18,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester,  and 
Tower  Building,  22,  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 


SULPHURIC  ACID  for  Sale,  specially 

suitable  for  making  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufacturers. 
Works :  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  and  Wake¬ 
field. 


‘‘/'J.UIDE  to  Patents,  Trade  Marks  and 

\X  DESIGNS,”  1910.  4th  Edition.  Contains 
concise  information  on  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Patents,  &c.  All  Inventors  and  those  interested  should 
send  for  free  copy  to  J.  S.  Withers  &  Spooner,  Chartered 
Patent  Agents,  323,  High  Holborn,  London.  ’Phone 
480  Holborn.  Telegrams:  “ Improvably,  London.” 


AMMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ammonia  Distillers. 
Works :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


JE.  C.  LORD,  Ship  Canal  Tar- Works, 

|  Weaste,  Manchester.  Pitch,  Creosote,  Benzols, 
Toluol,  Naphtha,  Pyridine,  all  kinds  of  Cresylio  Acid, 
Carbolio  Acid,  8ulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


Ammonia. 

Consumers  in  any  form  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 


AMMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 

Telegrams :  “  Chemicals." 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

PUBLICATIONS,  “MERCHANDISE  MARKS 
ACT,  and  Decisions  thereunder,”  Is.;  “TRADE 
SECRETS  v.  PATENTS,”  6d.;  “DOCTRINE  of 
EQUIVALENTS,  Mechanical  and  Chemical,”  6d. 
“SUBJECT-MATTER  of  PATENTS,”  6d. 

MEWBURN,  ELLIS,  &  PRYOR,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents,  70  &  72,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  Tele¬ 
grams  :  “Patent  London.”  Telephone  :  No.  243  Holborn 


B 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED. 

BALE’S  FIRE  CEMENT. 

PAINT  FOR  GAS-WORKS. 
“KLEENOFF,”  THE  COOKER  CLEANER. 

ALE  &  CHURCH, 

6,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
SPENCER  CHAPMAN  &  MESSEL,  LTD., 

with  which  is  amalgamated  Wm.  Pearce  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
36,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Works:  Silvertown. 
Telegrams:  “Hydrochloric,  London.” 
Telephone:  341  Avenue. 


AMMONIA  Waste  Liquor  Disposal. 

Purification  Plant. 

Results  Guaranteed.  No  Working  Costs. 
John  Radcliffe,  Chemical  Engineer,  East  Barnet. 


GAS-WORKS  requiring  Extensions 

should  Communicate  with  FIRTH  BLAKELEY, 
S0NS,  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  Dewsbury,  who  make  a 
Speciality  of  Catering  for  the  Smaller  Gas  Concerns. 
Prices  Reasonable ;  quality  and  results,  the  best.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 


COAL  TAR  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tar  Distillers. 
Works :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


“/'•AZINE”  (Registered  in  England  and 

Abroad).  A  radical  Solvent  and  Preventative 
of  Naphthalene  Deposits,  and  for  the  Automatic 
Cleaning  of  Mains  and  Services. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  enrichment  of  Gas. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  by  C.  Bourne,  West 
Moor  Chemical  Works,  Killingworth,  or  through  hi3 
Agent,  F.  J.  Nicol,  Pilgrim  House,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Telegrams  :  “  Doric,”  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  National 
Telephone  No.  2497. 


SULPHURIC  ACID  —  Specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Sulphate  of  AMMONIA  and  BENZOL 
Recovery  Plants,  John  Nicholson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Hunslet  Chemical  Works,  Leeds.  Tele. :  “  Nicholson, 
Leeds.”  Telephone  :  (Two  lines),  Nos.  2420  and  2421. 


WANTED — Tar  and  Ammoniacal 

Liquor.  Any  Quantity. 

Grindley  and  Company,  Limited,  Rawcliffe,  near 
Goole,  Yorkshire. 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

SATURATORS  and  all  LEAD  and  TIMBER 
WORK  in  Connection  with  Sulphate  Plants. 

We  guarantee  promptness  with  efficiency  for  Re¬ 
pairs. 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Co.,  Central  Plumbing  Works, 
Bolton. 

Telegrams :  “  Saturators,  Bolton.”  Telephone  0848. 


FOR  Instructions  on  Polishing  and 

Cleaning  Gas-Cookers  and  Gas-Fittings,  read 
Canning  Handbook  on  Polishing,  Electro-Plating,  and 
Lacquering.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  2s.  3d.,  post  free ; 
abroad,  2s.  6d. 

W.  Canning  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  18  to  20,  St. 
John’s  Square,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 


CLERK,  with  several  years'  experi¬ 
ence  in  large  Gas  Company,  desires  CHANGE. 
Expert  Shorthand-Typist.  Sound  knowledge  of  Ac¬ 
countancy  and  Book-keeping.  Experience  in  Drafting 
Reports,  Ac.  Capable  correspondent.  Age  26.  Highest 
Credentials. 

Address,  No.  5420,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


AN  English  Engineer  having  Special 

Experience  in  DESIGNING  and  CONSTRUCT- 
ING  one  of  the  most  Modern  Types  of  RETORT 
CHARGING  MACHINES,  also  Patentee  of  important 
Improvements,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  to  Design 
and  to  Superintend  the  Construction  of  Stoking  Ma¬ 
chinery,  either  at  Home  or  Abroad. 

Address,  “  Z,”  care  of  Streets,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
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OBERT  DEMPSTER  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Contractors  for  Complete  CARBONIZING 
PLANTS  and  every  description  of  GAS  APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING,  CONVEYING,  and  TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS,  also  STOKING  MACHINERY,  Rose  Mount 
Iron-Works,  Elland. 


XPERIENCED  Draughtsman,  well 

up  in  practical  Details  of  Coal  and  Coke  Con¬ 
veyors  and  Telpher  work,  required  for  Westminster 
Office. 

Apply,  by  letter,  stating  Age,  Experience,  and  Salary 
required,  to  Box  5953,  Willing’s,  125,  Strand,  W.C. 


OREMAN  wanted,  immediately,  in 

a  90  Million  Cubic  Feet  Gas-Works  (South-West  of 
England).  Must  be  good  Carbonizer  and  Fitter.  Able 
and  Experienced  in  the  Control  of  Workmen.  Car- 
buretted  Water  Gas  and  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  made  on 
the  works.  House,  with  Garden,  Gas,  and  Coal  provided 
free.  Profit  Sharing  and  non-contributory  Pension 
Scheme  in  Existence. 

Apply,  stating  Age,  Experience,  and  Wages  required, 
with  copies  of  Three  recent  Testimonials,  to  No.  5421,  care 
of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

FOR  SALE. 

ETORT  Mouth-pieces  and  Fittings  of 

Four  through  Beds  in  Settings  of  Eights,  consist¬ 
ing  of  64  Mouthpieces  22  in.  by  15  in.  with  Tangye  Self¬ 
sealing  Lids,  and  64  Ascension  Pipes  Taper  6-inch  to 
5-inch.  Dry  Mains,  Valves,  Bridge  Pipes,  and  other 
Connections.  All  in  good  working  condition.  Also  one 
STEAM  ENGINE,  Horizontal,  High-Pressure,  14-inch 
bore  by  20-inch  stroke,  to  work  with  80  lbs.  Steam 
pressure.  Splendid  Condition. 

A  low  price  to  clear  will  be  taken  for  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  above. 

Apply  to  Vincent  Hughes,  Engineer,  Gas-Works, 
Smethwick. 


HORP’S  Recording  Meter  For  Sale. 

Capacity  up  to  15,000  Cubic  Feet  per  hour, 9-inch 
Disc  Valves,  Bye-Pass  Valve,  and  Connections;  also 
COWAN’S  RETORT  -  HOUSE  GOVERNOR  ;  two 
10-inch  Valves  and  Connections,  in  excellent  Condition. 

For  further  Particulars,  Apply  to  Frank  L.Wimhurst, 
General  Manager,  Corporation  Gas  Department,  New¬ 
castle,  Staffs. 


FOR  SALE. 


DISUSED  GASOMETER. 

HE  Directors  of  the  Great  Central 

Railway  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for 
the  Purchase  of  a  GASOMETER,  now  standing  on  the 
Company’s  premises  at  New  Holland,  where  it  can  be 
inspected  upon  Application. 

The  Plant  comprises: — 

GASOMETER  or  BELL,  about  29  ft.  9  in.,  diameter 
by  about  12  ft.  deep,  built  up  of  plates  riveted 
together,  2  ft.  by  4  ft.,  the  crown  being  of  similar 
plating,  approximately  J  inch  thick. 

Four  CAST-IRON  COLUMNS,  having  Channel 
Guides  for  the  Guide  Rollers. 

Four  COLUMN  HEAD  BRACKETS  and  Pulleys, 
with  the  counterbalance  weights  and  chains. 

The  Columns  are  secured  together  at  the  top  by 
means  of  four  Tie  Rods,  having  right  and  left  hand 
adjusting  screws. 

There  are  four  Guide  Brackets  with  Rollers  on  the 
Gasometer,  also  four  Channel  Guides  on  the  wall  below 
water  level. 

The  level  of  the  water  in  the  Gasometer  stands 
1  ft.  7  in.  below  ground  level. 

Form  of  Tender  with  Conditions  of  Sale  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  upon  Application  to  the  undersigned,  or  to  the 
Stores  Superintendent,  Great  Central  Railway,  Gorton, 
near  Manchester,  and  must  be  returned  to  the  Secretary, 
in  envelope  marked  “  Tender  for  Gasometer,”  by  9  a.m., 
Friday,  July  7,  1911. 

O.  S.  Holt, 

Secretary. 

Marylebone  Station,  London,  N.W. 

BOROUGH  OF  HEYWOOD. 

HE  Gas  Committee  invite  Tenders 

for  the  Purchase  of  Surplus  TAR. 

Specification  and  Form  of  Tender  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Gas  Manager. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “  Tar,”  to  be  sent  to  me 
not  later  than  Tuesday,  July  18,  1911. 

By  order, 

Geo.  G.  Bouchier, 

Town  Clerk. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Heywood, 

June  27,  1911. 

LISBURN  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 

HE  above  Council  are  prepared  to 

receive  TENDERS  from  Experienced  Firms  for 
the  following 

Contract  No.  2.— The  Sundry  CAST-IRON,  STEEL, 
and  FIRE  CLAY  WORK  required  in  the  Con¬ 
struction  and  Erection  of  a  RETORT  STACK, 
RETORT  STACK  MOUNTINGS,  CONDEN¬ 
SERS,  EXHAUSTER  and  ENGINE,  BOILER, 
WASHER,  WASHER-SCRUBBER,  PURI¬ 
FIERS,  METER,  GOVERNOR,  ROOFS,  and 
CONNECTIONS. 

The  Specification  and  Drawings  may  be  seen  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Lisburn,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Engineers, 
Messrs.  Thomas  Newbigging  and  Son,  5,  Norfolk  Street, 
Manchester. 

Copies  of  the  Bill  of  Quantities  maybe  obtained  from 
the  latter  on  deposit  of  Two  Guineas,  which  will  be 
returned  on  receipt  of  a  bona-fide  Tender. 

Tenders,  addressed  to  the  undersigned.  Town  Hall, 
Lisburn,  and  to  be  endorsed  “  Contract  No.  2,”  are  to  be 
sent  so  as  to  reach  him  not  later  than  noon  on  Thursday, 
the  20th  day  of  July,  1911. 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

T.  Wilson, 

Town  Hall,  Lisburn,  Town  Clerk. 

July  4,  1911. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BURY. 

HE  Corporation  of  Bury  are  prepared 

to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  of  about 
40,000  Tons  of  GAS  COAL, 

1200  Tons  of  BOILER  SLACK, 

500  Tons  of  BURGY, 

400  Tons  of  HOUSE  COAL. 

Forms  of  Tender  and  Conditions  may  be  obtained  on 
Application  to  the  Engineer  and  General  Manager,  Gas 
Works,  Bury. 

Tenders,  duly  sealed  and  endorsed,  to  be  Delivered 
to  the  Town  Clerk,  Bury,  not  later  than  Monday, 
July  10,  1911. 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BELFAST. 

THE  Gas  Committee  invite  Tenders 

for  the  Supply  of  DRY  METERS  (Ordinary  and 
Prepayment)  for  One  Year  from  the  1st  of  October, 
1911. 

Conditions  and  Forms  of  Tender  may  be  had  on 
Application  to  the  Engineer  and  Manager  at  the  Gas- 
Works. 

Tenders,  endorsed  “  Tender  for  Meters,”  should  be 
lodged  in  the  Office  of  the  undersigned  not  later  than 
July  13, 1911. 

The  lowest  or  any  Tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

R.  Meyer, 

Town  Clerk. 


CITY  OF  HEREFORD. 


TENDERS  FOR  TAR. 

THE  Gas  Committee  invite  Tenders 

for  the  Purchase  of  their  Surplus  TAR  for  Twelve 
Months  from  July  30  next. 

The  Tar  will  be  loaded  into  buyer’s  Tank  Waggons, 
at  the  Gas-Works. 

Further  Particulars  from  the  undersigned. 

Tenders,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee,  Town  Hall,  will  be  received  up  to  the  10th  of  July. 
W.  W.  Townsend, 

Engineer  and  Manager. 

RADCLIFFE  AND  PILKINGTON  GAS 
COMPANY. 

TENDERS  FOR  COAL. 

THE  Directors  invite  Tenders  for  a 

Twelve  Months’  Supply  of  COAL. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned,  by 
whom  Tenders  will  be  received  until  Wednesday, 
July  12. 

James  Braddock, 

Manager  and  Secretary. 

Gas  Offices,  Radcliffe, 

June  29,  1911. 


BOROUGH  OF  CH0RLEY. 

(Gas  Department.) 

THE  Chorley  Corporation  invite  Ten- 

DERS  from  Makers  of  STEEL  TUBES  for  the 
Supply  and  Delivery  of 

About  1000  Yards  2-inch  internal  bore  Tubes,  and 
About  2000  Yards  3-inch  internal  bore  Tubes. 
Specification  and  any  other  Details  can  be  obtained 
on  Application  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Allin,  Gas  Engineer, 
Chorley. 

Tenders,  endorsed  “  Steel  Tubes,”  must  be  delivered 
to  me  not  later  than  Tuesday,  July  11,  1911. 

The  Corporation  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
any  Tender. 

JNO.  MILLS, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Chorley, 

June  30,  1911. 


HE  Directors  of  the  Glossop  Gas 

Company  invite  TENDERS  for  the  Supply, 
during  the  Year  commencing  August  1,  1911,  of  about 
6000  Tons  of  Good  GAS  COAL  and  500  Tons  of  CANNEL, 
which  must  be  Delivered,  Carriage  Paid,  at  the  Great 
Central  Railway  Station,  Glossop. 

Forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  at  the  Company’s 
Office. 

Sealed  Tenders,  Specifying  the  Description  of  the 
Coals  and  the  pit  from  which  they  are  to  be  raised, 
must  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Company  not  later 
than  Saturday,  the  8th  of  July  next. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

J.  SlDEBOTTOM, 

Secretary. 

Gas  Offices,  Glossop, 

June  2G,  1911. 


EUROPEAN  GAS  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given  that  the 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Share¬ 
holders  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  day  of  July 
next,  at  Two  p.m.  precisely,  at  the  Offices,  Finsbury 
House,  Blomfield  Street,  London,  jiursuant  to  the  Regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Company. 

The  Directors  who  retire  by  rotation  are  H.  C. 
Smith,  Esq.,  and  R.  Hesketh  Jones,  Esq.,  and  the 
retiring  Auditors  are  J.  Reeson,  Esq.,  and  H.  J.  Luff, 
Esq.,  who,  being  eligible  for  re-election,  offer  themselves 
accordingly. 

The  Accounts  to  be  submitted  to  the  Shareholders 
will  be  open  for  inspection  at  the  Company’s  Offices 
on  and  after  the  3rd  of  July  next. 

Noticf.  is  Also  Given,  that  the  TRANSFER  BOOKS 
WILL  BE  CLOSED  from  the  15th  to  the  31st  of  July 
next,  both  days  inclusive. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

W.  B.  Brady, 

Secretary. 

Finsbury  House,  Blomfield  Street, 

London,  E.C.,  June  30,  1911. 

In  accordance  with  Clause  48  of  the  Company’s  Articles 
of  Association,  “The  bearer  of  a  share  warrant  may,  on 
depositing  his  warrant  at  the  Office  not  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  before  the  time  of  holding  any  meeting  of 
the  Company,  with  a  statement  in  writing  of  his  name 
and  address,  be  present  at  such  meeting  and  vote  there¬ 
at  in  respect  of  the  shares  included  in  such  warrant.” 


SALES  BY  AUCTION  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

ESSRS.  A.  &  W.  RICHARDS  beg  to 

notify  that  their  SALES  BY  AUCTION  of  NEW 
CAPITAL  ISSUED  UNDER  PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS,  and  of  STOCKS  and  SHARES  belonging  to 
EXECUTORS  and  other  PRIVATE  OWNERS  in  LON¬ 
DON,  P  SUBURBAN,  and  PROVINCIAL  GAS  and 
WATER  COMPANIES,  take  place  PERIODICALLY 
atethe  Mart,  TOKENHOUSE  YARD,  E.C. 

Terms  for  Issuing  New  Capital,  and  also  for  including 
other  Gas  and  W ater  Stocks  and  Shares  in  these  Periodi¬ 
cal  Sales,  will  be  forwarded  on  Application  to  Messrs. 
A.  &  W.  Richards,  at  18,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

By  order  of  the  Directors  of  the 

SOUTHEND  WATER  WORKS  COMPANY. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  £5000  FOUR  PER  CENT. 
PERPETUAL  DEBENTURE  STOCK, 

AND 

500  £10  NEW  ORDINARY  FIVE  PER  CENT. 
MAXIMUM  SHARES. 

ESSRS.  A.  &  W.  RICHARDS  will 

SELL  THE  ABOVE  BY  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  July  11,  at  Two  o’clock,  in 
Lots. 

Particulars  of  the  Auctioneers,  18,  Finsbury 
Circus,  E.C. 


By  order  of  the  Directors  of  the 

GRAVESEND  AND  MILTON  WATER  WORKS 
COMPANY. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  500  £20  FOUR-AND-A-HALF 
PER  CENT.  PREFERENCE  SHARES. 

Messrs,  a.  &  w.  richards  will 

SELL  THE  ABOVE  BY  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  July  11,  at  Two  o’clock,  in 
Lots. 

Particulars  of  the  Auctioneers,  as  above. 


By  order  of  the  Directors  of  the 

SUTTON  GAS  COMPANY. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  £6500  FOUR-AND-A-HALF 
PER  CENT.  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES. 

ESSRS.  A.  &  W.  RICHARDS  will 

SELL  THE  ABOVE  BY  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  July  11,  at  Two  o’clock,  in 
Lots. 

Particulars  of  the  Auctioneers,  as  above. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  W.  V.  K.  Stenning, 
Esq.,  and  another  Owner. 

EAST  GRINSTEAD  GAS  AND  WATER 

COMPANY. 

52  £10  “A”  SHARES  AND  £316  “A”  STOCK, 

AND 

94  £10  “B”  AND  “C”  SHARES. 


FEDHILL  GAS  COMPANY. 

54  £5  ORDINARY  SHARES, 

AND 

£100  ORDINARY  “B”  STOCK. 

ESSRS.  A.  &  W.  RICHARDS  will 

SELL  THE  ABOVE  BY  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  July  11,  at  Two  o’clock,  in  Lots. 
Particulars  of  the  Auctioneers,  as  above. 

To  Investors. 

BR0ADSTAIRS  GAS  COMPANY. 


ISSUE  OF  NEW  CAPITAL. 

ESSRS.  HINDS  &  SON  have  been 

favoured  with  instructions  from  the  Directors 
of  the  above  Well-Known  and  Highly  Successful  Local 
Company  to  SELL  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION 
On  Thursday,  July  6,  1911,  at  the  Bull  and  George 
Hotel,  High  Street,  Ramsgate,  at  Three  o’clock  in  the 
Afternoon,  exact  time, 

£3500  NEW  ORDINARY  “D”  STOCK, 
Offered  in  175  Lots  of  £20  each,  and 
£1000  FOUR  PER  CENT. 

PERPETUAL  DEBENTURE  STOCK, 
Offered  in  50  Lots  of  £20  each. 

The  Stock  offered  for  Sale  forms  part  of  an  issue  of 
new  Capital  which  is  required  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  Buildings  and  Plant  of  the  Company 
owing  to  their  large  increase  in  Business.  These  will 
be  erected  upon  their  new  site  at  St.  Peter’s  near  the 
Electric  Power  Station. 

The  Business  of  the  Company  has  practically  Doubled 
in  the  last  Ten  years. 

Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale  and  further  In¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  F.  Higginson,  the 
Manager,  Gas  Offices,  Alexandra  Road,  Broadstairk, 
or  at  the  Offices  of  the  Auctioneers,  57,  Queen  Street, 
Ramsgate. 

WEST  SURREY  WATER  COMPANY. 
OTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the 

Directors  of  the  above  Company  intend  to  offer 
for  SALE  BY  TENDER  300  ORDINARY  SHARES  of 
£10  each,  nominal  value  (Maximum  Dividend  7  per 
cent,  per  Annum),  in  lots  of  Five  or  more  Shares. 

The  Maximum  Dividend  of  7  per  cent  per  Annum  has 
been  paid  for  the  past  eleven  years  upon  the  7  per  cent. 
Ordinary  Share  Capital,  and  the  Maximum  Dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  per  Annum  has  been  paid  for  the  past  four 
years  upon  the  10  per  cent.  Ordinary  Share  Capital. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  the 
Debenture  Stock  or  Preference  Shares  of  the  Company 
'may  be  considered  a  Trust  Security. 

The  District  supplied  by  the  Company  comprises 
Walton,  Oatlands,  Hersham,  Weybridge,  Addlestone, 
Byfleet,  and  Chertsey  in  Surrey,  and  Shepperton  in 
Middlesex;  Cobham  in  Surrey  and  Littleton  in  Middle¬ 
sex  are  also  embraced  in  the  Company’s  Parliamentary 
Limits. 

Tenders,  to  be  in  a  Sealed  Cover,  addressed  to  the 
Directors  of  the  West  Surrey  Water  Company,  at  the 
Office  of  the  Company,  will  be  received  not  later  than 
the  17th  day  of  July,  1911. 

Forms  of  Tender  and  Particulars  and  Conditions  of 
Sale  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  the  Offices 
of  the  Company,  38,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

Walter  Colbrook, 

June  13,  1911.  Secretary. 
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TO  Gas  Companies,  Gas  Appliance 

Manufacturers  and  Others. — The  owners  of  British 
Patent  No.  10,422,  of  1908  (Rincker  and  Wolterh  for 
‘IMPROVED  METHOD  OF,  AND  MEANS  FOR, 
OBTAINING  GAS  FROM  TAR  IN  GAS  PRODUCER 
PLANT”  are  desirous  of  entering  into  some  Arrangement 
with  British  Manufacturers  or  others  for  properly 
EXPLOITING  the  Invention  and  practically  WORK¬ 
ING  same  in  this  Country,  either  by  License  or  other- 

"  Apply  to  H.  Gardner  and  Son,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents  173,  and  175,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Price  8s.  (free  delivery  in  United  Kingdom). 


TROTTER,  HAINES,  &  CORBETT, 

BRETTEJLI/S  ESTATE,  LIMITED’ 

FIRE-CLAY  &  BRICK  WORKS, 

STOURBRIDGE. 

Manufacturers  of  GAS  RETORTS,  GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE  &  BLAST-FURNACE  BRICKS,  LUMPS, 
TILES,  and  every  description  of  FIRE-BRICKS. 

Special  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Bricks  for  Regenerative 
and  Furnace  Work. 

Shipments  Promptly  and  Carefully  Executed, 


A  HISTORY  OF 

THE  INTRODUCTION 
OF  GAS  LIGHTING. 

By  CHARLES  HUNT,  M.Inst.C.E., 

Past-President  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers. 
Author  ot  “  Gas  Lighting,’’  which  forms  the  Third  Volume 
of  Groves  and  Thorpe's  “  Chemical  Technology.’’ 

A/  a  frontispiece  the  book  has  a  photographic  repro 
duction  of  the  portrait  of  William  Murdoch  in  the 
Edinburgh  Art  Gallery.  There  are  also  portraits  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  F.R.S.,  James  Watt,  Philippe 
Lebon,  Frederick  Albert  Winsor,  &c. ;  a  reproduction 
of  the  picture  of  “Scientific  Celebrities  in  1800,”  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  in  which  James  Watt, 
Boulton,  and  Wm.  Murdoch  are  included ;  and  numerous 
illustrations  of  various  apparatus  used  in  the  early 
Manufacture  of  Gas,  &c.,  with  Three  folding  plates. 


London : 

WALTER  KING,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


BIRTLEY  IRON  COMPANY 


London  Office  :  E.  C.  Brown  &  Co., 
Leadenhall  Chambers,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C, 


THOMAS  TURTON 

AND  SONS,  Limited, 

SHEAF  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FILES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

FOR  ENGINEERS. 

STEEL  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

SCREW  STOCKS,  TAPS  AND  DIES, 

|  SPANNERS,  RATCHET  BRACES,  LIFTING  JACKS, 
ANVILS,  VICES, 

AND  ENGINEERS’  TOOLS  GENERALLY. 

London  Office: 

90,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


Established  1820, 

Owners  ol  the  Birtley  Iron  Works  and 
Pelaw  Main  Collieries, 

GENERAL  ENGINEERS  &IR0NF0UNDERS. 

Makers  of  Cast-Iron  PIPES  and  CONNEC¬ 
TIONS  for  Gas,  Water,  Steam,  Electrical, 
Sanitary,  and  other  purposes;  also  TANKS, 
COLUMNS  of  every  description,  Hydraulic, 
Gas,  and  Colliery  PLANT,  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  complete  list  of 
our  Manufacturers,  on  Application. 

Works:  BIRTLEY,  CO.  DURHAM. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Offices:  MILBURN  HOUSE. 

ARMSTRONG’S  PATENT 

CANDLE  SAFETY  LAMPS. 


the 


Boys  Calorimeters 

which  have  been  in  daily  use  in 
all  the  Official  Testing-Stations  in 
London  for  the  last  Five  Years 

WERE  MADE  BY 

JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS, 

—  LIMITED  — 

KINGSWAY.  LONDON,  W.G. 

Those  desiring  to  obtain  Gas  Calorimeters 
as  used  in  the  Official  Testing  Places 
should  see  that  the  apparatus  bears  the 
name  of  the  Original  makers. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  Application. 


MIRFIELD  GAS  COAL 

UNEQUALLED. 

Sperm  Value  878-85  lbs.  per  ton. 


No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

43,  Manchester  Street,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

JAMES  OAKES  &  CO., 

ALFRET0N  IRON-WORKS,  DERBYSHIRE, 

AND 

Wenlock  Iron  Wharf,  21  &  22,  Wharf  Road, 
CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  Stock  at  their  Works 
(also  large  Stock  in  London) 

PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  ifc  to  48  inches 
in  diameter,  and  make  and  erect  to  order 
RETORTS,  PURIFIERS  and  TANKS,  with 
or  without  planed  joints,  COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS,  SPECIAL  CASTINGS,  &c.,  re¬ 
quired  by  Gas,  Water,  Railway,  Telegraph, 
Chemical,  Colliery,  and  other  Companies. 

Note.— Makers  of  HORSLEY  SYPHONS. 
These  are  cast  in  one  piece,  without  Chap¬ 
lets  ;  doing  away  with  Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Covers, 
and  rendering  Leakage  impossible. 


Please  apply  for  Price ,  Analyses ,  and  Report  to  the 

MIRFIELD  COLLIERY  COMPANY 

RAVENSTH0RPE,  near  DEWSBURY. 


HOPPERS’  PATENT 

CHAMBER  OVENS 

Results  obtained  which  have  never  been  Sur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  System  of  Carbonization. 

Plants  at  Work  and  under  Construction  for 
the  production  of  1  8,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  Gas  per  Day. 

See  our  large  Advertisement  appearing  In 
alternate  Issues  of  the  “JOURNAL.” 


The  HOPPERS’ 

COKE  OVEN  AND  BYE-PRODUCT  CO 

301,  Gloaaop  Road,  SHEFFIELD. 


Its*  not  the  time  you  buy,  but 
the  time  you  get  that  counts. 

TT  No  one  would  continue  to  pay  £5  a  week 
to  a  traveller  who  never  sent  in  an  order, 
but  many  an  employer  continues  to  pay  a 
great  deal  more  for  time  he  never  gets. 
T[  Many  an  employer  loses  10%  of  the  time 
he  buys.  H  Think  of  it !  It  means,  if  he 
got  it,  a  10%  lower  wage  bill,  or  a  10% 
greater  output. 


If  you  are  interested  in  the  saving  of  time, 
in  the  reduction  of  manufacturing  costs, 
in  economy  of  labour,  and  in  adding  to 
your  profits,  you  should  make  a  point  of 
investigating  the 

INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM 

OF 

AUTOMATIC  TIME  RECORDING 

AND 

JOB  COSTING. 


INTERNATIONAL 

ROCHESTER 

BUNDY^ 

Write  to-day. 

Our  booklets  on  Timekeeping,  Job  Costing 
and  Organization  are  free. 


International  Time  Recording  Co., 

Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of  Time  Recorders  in  the  World, 
Makers  of  Rochester  and  Bundy  Time  Recorders, 

15 1,  153.  155.  City  Road,  London,  E.C. 


THOMAS  DUXBURY  &  CO. 

16,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER, 

Best  Gas  Coal  and  Cannel,  giving  High  Illu¬ 
minating  Power,  Large  Yield  per  ton,  and 
reasonable  in  Price. 

Telegrams:  “ DARWINIAN,  MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone  1806. 


NEWBATTLE  CANNEL. 

Highest  Results  In  Gas,  &  Excellent  Coke. 


QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  LOTHIAN  COAL  COMPANY, 

-  LIMITED,  - 

NEWBATTLE  COLLIERIES, 

NEWTONGRANGE,  MIDLOTHIAN. 


REALISTIC  FOOD  MODELS 
FOR  GAS  COOKERS. 

(Suitable  Sizes.) 

As  supplied  to  leading  Gas  Companies,  &c. 

FIGURES  OF  CHEFS,  &c. 


4a*  GODFREY  SUTCLIFFE, 

Studio,  Alexandria  Hall, 

WEST  EALING,  W. 


HEATHCOTE  GAS  COAL 

from  the 

Grassmoor  Collieries 

CHESTERFIELD. 


Rich  in  Illuminating  Power  and  Yield  of  Gas. 
Above  the  Average  in  Weight  and  Quality 
of  Coke. 

Maintains  a  High  Standard  In  Residuals. 
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COAL  TAR  PRODUCTS. 

Benzol,  Toluol,  Solvent  Naphtha,  Creosote  Oils,  Grease  Oils,  Carbolic  Acid, 
Dark  Cresylic  Acid,  Granulated  (Crude)  and  Sublimed  Naphthalene, 
Anthracene,  Refined  Tar  and  Pitch.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  containing 
a  Guaranteed  Minimum  of  25  per  cent.  Ammonia. 

For  Prices  apply  to  the  SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY, 
Works:  ORDNANCE  WHARF,  709,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E.  I 

EAST  GREENWICH,  LONDON,  S.E.  Telegraphic  Address:  “  METROGAS,  LONDON.” 

-  - 


AIR  OR  GAS  MEASUREMENT. 


C.C.’s  or 
lOOOths  of 
Cubic  Feet 


ALEX. 

WRIGHT 

&  Co.,  Ltd., 

WESTMINSTER. 


TO  GAS  ENGINEERS 

NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 

Are  you  troubled  with  NAPHTHALENE  in  your 
MAINS  P  If  so,  try  our  special 

“  SOLVENE. 

THE  FINEST  NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 
ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

BROTHERTON  &  Co..  Ltd.. 

CITY  CHAMBERS,  LEEDS. 


LANTERN 


PARKINSON  AND  W.  &  B.  COWAN,  LTD., 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  BIRMINGHAM,  MANCHESTER,  BELFAST.  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


HULETT’S  METER  SUPPORT 


(PATENT  No.  16,646). 

A  SPLENDID  IMPROVEMENT  has  now  been  made  but 
NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE. 

NO  SAGGING!  FIRM  AND  STRONG! 


Made  of  STEEL  SHEETS  and  FIXED  WITH  TWO  NAILS. 
Adopted  by  over  300  Gas  Companies. 


That 

Groove 

denotes 

strength. 


Da  HULETT  &  GO.,  Ltd.,  engineers 

55  &  56,  High  Holborn,  LONDON. 
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GRAETZIN  LIGHT. 

MOST  IMPORTANT! 

Latest  Development : 

600  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 
lOOO  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

GAS  REGULATION  on  the  TOP  of  the  LAMP. 

All  Goods  are  unapproachable  for  economy  arvd  durability. 
Ask  Wholesalers  for  Catalogue  arvd  Prices. 


Original  Makers. 


Two=Lift  SpiraUGuided 
Gasholder  and  Steel  Tank 
(Clayton’s  Patent) 

Made  and  Erected  for  the 
Northallerton  Consumers’  Gas 
Company,  Ltd. 

CAPACITY  110,000  cubic  feet. 


SPIRAL-GUIDED 

HOLDERS 

A  SPECIALITY. 


'CLAYTON,  SON 

!  &  CO.,  LTD., 

Hunslet,  LEEDS. 


Telegrams:  “Gas  Leeds.” 

Telephones :  Nos.  542  &  543. 

LONDON  OFFICE: 

60,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 
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NAPHTHALINE  AND  ITS  CURE. 

The  “Simplex”  Vaporizer. 

This  Apparatus  is' specially  suitable  for  the  prevention  of  Naphthaline 
deposits  in  the  districts. 

Fixed  near  the  inlet  or  outlet  of  Gasholder,  it  can  be  used  to  vaporize 
a  suitable  Hydrocarbon  into  the  Gas  in  such  quantities  as  to 
entirely  prevent  the  deposition  of  Naphthaline  in  the  mains  or 
consumers’  services. 

In  operation  at  Hampton  Court,  Great  Harwood,  Clitheroe,  Jersey, 
Kilmarnock,  Hornsey,  Gt.  Yarmouth,  Walton  on-Thames,  &c. 


THE  “  SIMPLEX  ”  VAPORIZER. 


PRICES  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM 

ROBERT  DEMPSTER  &  SONS.  Ltd., 

ELLAND,  YORKS. 


ARROL-FOULIS 

Stoking  Machinery 

HYDRAULIC  COKE  PUSHERS 

(HUNTER  and  BARNETT’S  PATENT.) 

WILL  DISCHARGE  A  RETORT  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 

LARGE  NUMBERS  IN  USE. 

Full  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sole  Makers, 

SIR  WILLIAM  ARROL  &  CO.,  Limited, 


LONDON  ADDRESS:  58,  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 

[See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  June  13,  p.  712.] 

THOMAS  BUGDEN  &  CO., 

India-Rubber  and  Airproof  Manufacturers  and  General  Contractors, 

Telegrams:  “Airproof,  London.”  Telephone:  743  City. 

116-118,  GOSWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

LAROEST  MANUFACTURERS  OP  GAS  MAIN  BAGS. 

Patentees  of  the  DENMAR  BAG. 

Impervious  to  Main  Liquor  and  Climatic  Influences. 

Oilskin  Clothing ,  Dicing  and  Wading  Dresses,  Sewer  Boots,  Tar  Hose, 
Stokers'  Mitts,  Bellows,  &c. 


CASES  FOR  BINDING 

QUARTERLY 

VOLUMES  OF  THE  “JOURNAL” 

PEICE  2a.  EACH. 


OUR  DISCOUNT  SYSTEM  GAINS 
GROUND  DAY  BY  DAY. 

Greatly  increases  Sale  of  Gas. 

Particulars  and  fullest  description  on 
application. 

T.  G.  MARSH, 

28,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER. 


AS  SUPPLIED 
TO  H.M. 
GOVERNMENT, 


ESTIMATES 

GIVEN. 


Gasbags 

for 

MAINS 


^xYTOsSom^ 

J’epperhtd. Branch. Hurvslel, Leeds. 


FOR 

GAS  LAMPS 

AND  OTHER  LIOHT  WEIGHTS. 


j^^nteriorYiew  of  "Works 
f  Employed  irv  the  Manufacture  of  *1 

[Welded 


'Etc. 


CAST-IRON  PIPES  ” 6,8  W,TE“  ‘ 8™ 

R.  LAIDLAW  &  SON,  Ltd., 


also  VALVES  of  all  descriptions. 

ALLIANCE  FOUNDRY,  147,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW, 
And  LAMBHILL  FOUNDRY,  GLASGOW. 

OFFICE :  147,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 
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The  HORSELEY  Company,  Ltd. 

Works  and  Head  Office;  TIPTON,  STAFFORDSHIRE, 

London  Office:  11,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER.  Tel.  Addresses:  “HORSELEY,  TIPTON,”  “GALILEO,  LONDON.” 

MAKERS  OE 

GASHOLDERS  &  GAS  PLANT. 

PURIFIERS,  SCRUBBERS,  CONDENSERS,  WASHERS,  TANKS,  VALVES,  PIPES, 
LAMP-PILLARS,  RETORT-FITTINGS,  CAST-IRON  AND  STEEL  TANKS,  PRESSED 

STEEL  FLOORING,  &c. 


Also  all  kinds  of  STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORK ,  BRIDGES ,  ROOFS,  PIERS,  dc. 

THE  WIGAN  COAL  &  IRON  CO.,  LINT 

Are  the  exclusive  Owners  ol  the  well-known  MAIQM  HALL  &  KIRKLESS  HALL  GaS  C?A^°J;1-1ERIES. 
Wigan,  and  of  the  Manton  Steam  and  House  Coal  Collieries,  Worksop,  Notts,  and  supply  the  well-known 
Wigan  Arley  Mine  Gas  Coal,  Gas  Nuts,  Gas  Cannel,  Cannel  Nuts,  House  and  Steam  Coals,  &c. 

6,  CORPORATION  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM— Sole  Agent:  A.  C.  SCRIVENER 

Telegraphio  Address:  "WIGAN,  BIRMINGHAM.”  Telephone:  No.  200  CENTRAL. 

6,  STRAND,  LONDON— C.  PARKER  &  SON,  Sole  Agents. 


LONDON 

DISTRICT  OFFICE: 


Telegraphio  Address  : 
■PARKER  LONDON.’ 


t  HANNA,  DONALD  &  WILSON,  PAISLEY, 

A-ifey  T  ENGINEERS  &  CONTRACTORS.  ^ARornc^us 

i  mil  .7*5,.  S&A*r€\  COLON, AL  AGENT 


LARGE  CAST  IRON  = 
OR  STEEL  OIL. LIQUOR 
OR  WATER  TANK. 


iSIOfc) 


ADMIRALTY  L/ST. 
WAR  OFFICE  L  1ST. 
COLONIAL  AGENTS. 
—  ()  CTC.h 


CONDENSERS  w/VTFR 
VARIOUS 


TYFES. 


VALVES. 


ROOFING  STRUCTURAL  W« 
M.S.&C.I  PURIFIERS. 


GAS  EXHAUSTER 
*  GAS  ENGINE 
COMBINED¬ 


ROTARY 

GAS  EXHAUSTER. 


BaBHI  Bin.' 

Hill  (  , 

ini,  us. 

ill  S  S  jB®!-*11''- 

GA50METER  AND 
C  l. OR  STEEL  TANKS. 


Workmanship  and  Materials 
of  the  Highest 
Quality. 


PECKETT  &  SONS, 

ATLAS  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS,  BRISTOL. 


Built  to  any 
Specification  or  Gauge. 


HORIZONTAL  &  VERTICAL 

RETORT  SETTINGS 

To  the  Standard  Specification  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers. 


E.  J.  dc  J.  PEARSON, 

Fireclay  Works,  STOURBRIDGE. 
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SIMPLICITY  OF  CONTROL, 
IMPROVED  CARBONIZING  RESULTS, 
LOWEST  FUEL  CONSUMPTION, 
ABSENCE  OF  SMOKE,  FLAME,  &  STEAM, 
VASTLY  IMPROVED  CONDITIONS  OF 
RETORT  HOUSE  LABOUR, 

COKE  QUENCHING  DISPENSED  WITH, 

LOW  MAINTENANCE. 

WEST’S  GAS  IMPROVEMENT  CO., 

„  LTD., 

Engineers, 

Miles  Platting,  MANCHESTER. 
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CORT’S 


PATENT 


ANTI-DIP  VALVE. 

IMPORTANT  POINTS 

POSITIVE  IN  ACTION, 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 

ALWAYS  FULL  BORE. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

INCREASED  MAKE  PER  TON, 

GREATER  ILLUMINATING  POWER, 

SATISFACTION,  &c. 

Write  for  fullest  Particulars  to — 

R.  CORT  &  SON,  Ltd., 

READING. 


Wet  and  Dry  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer. 


PREPAYMENT  METERS  for  Pinnies,  Shillings,  or  any  othor  Coin. 

Sole  Agmt  for  Scotland:  DANIEL  MACFIE,  1,  North  8t.  Andrew  Btreet,  EDINBURGH.  


Smil  CUTLER  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  millwall,  London. 

And  at  39,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


P.flRBURETTEO  WATER-fiAS  PLANT. 

MAXIMUM  EFFICIENCY  GUARANTEED. 

Inspection  of  Working  Plants  Invited. 

No.  227. 


\  HIGH-PRESSURE  GAS  DISTRIBUTION.  * 


f  JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  Ld.,  EDINBURGH.  ^ 


H.-P.  SERVICE  LEAK  TEST. 


H.-P. 

COMPRESSORS 


H.-P. 

GAUGES 


Distribution  requirements 
for  H.-P.  are 

Designed  and  Manufactured 
by 


Total 
Weight 
35  lbs. 


LEAK  TEST. 


Every 
(Jas=  Works 
si.  ould  have 
at  least  one. 
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msm 


Where 


at  work 


^  Hamilton 


NEWCASTLE 


WHITEHAVEN 


UNDERLAND 


Stockton 


Dakuncton 


LANCASTER 


Jlkley 

■OTLEY. 
pHncHttY:' 
*^BINCLEY. 

DARVYEN^PPVDSEY 

CASTLEFORD. 

Ashton 


SKIHTOri| 

V_  MIRFIELO.^k 

Blackeurn^^ 


Farnwohth 

SaLFORI 


Lincoln 


A m°ttincha 
"  Long  Eaton 


Burton  -on-Trei-j(^ 


^  WALSALL 


Nuneaton 


West  Bromwich 


Norwich 


Leamington 


CAMBRIDGE 


Bristol  (Canons  Marsh) 

STAPLETON  Ro. 


Readinc.w  ^ 
vyanosvyortHj 

Southampton. 


Tonbridge.  r>i 


Bournemouth 


Hastincs 


Installations  Abroad  . — Baltimore,  U.S.A.;  Auckland,  N.Z.;  River  Plate,  S.A, ;  Primitiva,  S.A. ; 
Tokyo  &  Osaka,  Japan;  Christchurch,  N.Z.;  Montreal,  Can.;  Melbourne,  Aus.;  Dunedin,  N.Z.; 
Bergen,  Norway;  North  Shore,  Sydney;  Adelaide,  S.  Aus.;  Calcutta,  India. 


Telephone- 
No.  44  Retford. 


SOLE  MAKERS— 

W.  J.  JENKINS  &  C?  LIMITED, 

Retford,  Notts. 


Telegrams — 
Jenkins,  Retford.” 
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THE  STEADY  SALE  OF  THE 

LUCAS 

SelMntensive  High=Power  Lamp 

Is  the  Best  Proof  of  its  Usefulness. 


OUTDOOR. 


Trade 


Mark. 


Fop  Over  a  Century 


ABSOLUTELY  WIND,  OUST,  AND  INSECT  PROOF. 

200,  400,  and  700-Candle  Power  from  a  Single  Mantle, 

with  Gas  at  its  usual  Pressure,  and  Lowest  consumption  on  record. 

moffats  ltd., 

13,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone:  No.  1848  Holborn.  A.B.C.  Codes.  4th  and  5th  Editions, 

Telegrams:  “  Monadnock,  London.”  also  Western  Union, 


KING-HARRISON’S 

Gas  Retorts  arrf 
Fire=Clay  Goods 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  GREATEST  TEST 

AND 

NEED  NO  GUARANTEE. 

In  order  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  Gas  Engineers,  we 
have  thoroughly  overhauled  our  Laboratory  and  Analytical  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  employ  a  RESIDENT  CHEMIST,  who  is  daily 
occupied  grading  and  testing  all  clays. 

The  Material  for  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  ORDER  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  dealt  with  and  subjected  to  the  closest  examination,  and 
afterwards  tested  in  HIRSCH’S  ELECTRICAL  FURNACE, 

as  recommended  by  the  Research  Committee  of  Gas  Engineers.  We 
therefore  claim  that  our  Retorts  are  the  Best  Value  on  the  Market. 


GEORGE  K.  HARRISON,  Ltd 

STOURBRIDGE. 


■j 


DRAKES  LIMITED 

HALIFAX. 


STOKING 

MACHINERY 
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Made  in  various  sizes,  and 
also  supplied  fitted  with  direct 
coupled  Electric  Motors  and 
Steam  Turbines. 


KEITH  BLACKMAN 

BLOWER 

AND 

EXHAUSTERS 

BOOSTING  GAS  MAINS. 


Keith  Blackman  Gas  Blower  or  "Exhauster. 

JAMES  KEITH  and  BLACKMAN  CO.,  LTD.. 

27,  FARRING  DON  AVENUE,  LONDON ,  E.C. 


^  „T  MOUTHPIECES 
r6T  0*1  CUAPHAM’i  PATENT 

5CRUBBER 

A^AM’5  PATENT 

Tensers.  r*a.tar  extractors 
livesey  washers 


NAPHTHALENE  WASHERS 
PITYING  PLANT  and  VALVES 

RAP|D  FastTENT  SPECIAL  rubber  j0INT 
^a'Ms.  LAMpNiRS  FOR  LUTELESS  purifiers 

“OWNS.  TANKS,  etc. 


Makers  0/ all  ironwork  /or  carbonizing.  plants  for  inclined  or  horizontal  system 


SOLE  MAKERS 


CLAPHAM  BROS.,  LTD., 


REPRESENTATIVES— T.  B.  YOUNGER  LONDON. 

J.  D.  GIBSON,  PAISLEY. 

F.  H.  STEVENSON,  BIRMINGHAM. 


KEIGHLEY,  yorks 


Printed  and  Published  by  Walter  Kino,  at  No.  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  City  or  London.— Tuesday,  July  4,  1911 


Journal-Gas  Iighting 

Water  Supply  *  sanitary  Improvement 


Yol.  CXY.  No.  2513.]  LONDON,  JULY  11,  1911.  [63rd  Year.  Price  Gd. 


PARKER  &  LESTER, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors. 


ORMSIDE  STREET, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

Established  1830. 


THE  ONLY  MAKERS  OF 

>ATENT  ANTIMONY  PAINT  &  PARKER'S  IMPERIAL  BLACK  VARNISH, 

OXIDE  PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GENERAL  STORES,  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  WORKS. 

iOODMAN  SAFETY  GAS-MAIN  STOPPERS  ,  during^Akeration,  and  Repair,. 
GAS-LEAK  INDICATORS,  'ztsxrA  f.™. 

For  GROUND  USE,  FLUSH  BOXES,  &o.  For  PURIFIER  BLOW-OFF  VALVES. 


GAS  AND  WATER  PIPES 


1J  to  12  in.  BORE. 


THOMAS  ALLAN  &  SONS, 

Limited, 

Bonlea  Foundry, 

THORNABY-on-TEES. 


t°ss  LANE,  MANCHES^ 


Regd.  No.  59928a 


Formerly  Sprlngbank  Iron-Works,  Glasgow. 

EaTiBLiaaas  1848, 

Alao  Manniactnrera  of 

Sanitary  and  Rain-Water  Pipes,  Hot- 
Water  Pipes,  Stable  Fittings, 
and  General  Castings. 

Telegram, :  "  Bowlea,  Thobnaby-on-Tseb." 


LUX’S 

PURIFYING  MATERIAL 

This  Material  is  now  successfully  used  and  highly 
appreciated  in  many  Gas-Works  in  England  and  Scotland. 


FRIEDRICH  LUX 

Ludwigshafen-am- Rhein. 


Sole  Agents  for  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Colonies  : 

T.  DUXBURY  &  CO. 

6,  Grosvenor  Chambers,  MANCHESTER. 

Tel.:  “ Darwinian,  Manchester.”  ’Phone:  1806  City. 
Tel. :  “  Duxburyite,  London.”  'Phene  :  4026  City. 

Sole  Agent  tor  Scotland  : 

DANIEL  MACFIE, 

i,  North  Saint  Andrew  Street,  EDINBURGH. 
Tel.  :  “Gaslux,  Edinburgh.” 
Descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Application. 


i*  •  *. 

.  jJLss,. . 

.n.  IfcTStW^i 

I*  .  '•SMS™ 

FBUI 

K'JHjfeJ.  )|  f* 1 .  Er  4  UM 

-L  wi  '*  ® 

.UK- ifc- 

“MELDRUM” 

LOW  GRATE 

BREEZE  FURNACE. 


High  Efficiency. 

Reduced  Prices. 

Recently  supplied  to  26  Gas-Works. 

(16  Repeat  Orders.) 

CANAL 
WORKS, 


Timperley,  Manchester. 
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HARRIS  &  PEARSON, 

STOURBRIDGE,  ENT  GLAND. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE-CLAY  GAS-RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS,  LUMPS,  &  TILES  of  Every  Description. 

GLAZED  BRICKS  AND  PORCELAIN  BATHS. 


imewton,  chambers,  &  CO., 

*  LIMITED. 

THORNCLIFFE  IRON- WORKS,  near  SHEFFIELD, 
LONDON  OFFICE:  Brook  House,  10-12,  W albrook,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Addresses:  “  NEWTON,  SHEFFIELD ,”  “  ACCOLADE,  LONDON .”  National  Telephone  No.  2200. 

GAS  ENGINEERS,  1R0NF0UNDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

PLANT,  APPARATUS,  AND  MACHINERY  FOR  GAS  and  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 

RETORTS  and  FITTINGS,  MOUTHPIECES  with  Self-Sealing  Lids. 
Improved  COAL  and  COKE  HANDLING  PLANT,  CONVEYORS,  and  ELEVATORS. 

CONDENSERS,  SCRUBBERS,  and  WASHERS. 

PURIFIERS  with  Planed  Joints  a  Speciality. 

Patent  CENTRE-VALVES,  RACK  and  SCREW  VALVES,  WOOD  GRIDS  AND 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS,  CAST-IRON  MAINS,  AND  SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL  WORK,  COLUMNS,  GIRDERS,  and  ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS,  Cast-Iron  or  Steel  Tanks. 

D  ES  IONS,  SPECIFICATIONS,*  and  ESTIMATES  FREE. 

PIG  IRON  (special  quality)  for  Engine  Cylinders.  GAS  COAL  famous  for  its  Unrivalled  excellence, 

-  Established  1793.  - ■ 


Gasholders 


and 


Tanks. 


Spiral  Guided 

or  with 


Guide  Framing. 


GAS  WORKS  PLANT  OF 
every  description 

MADE  AND  ERECTED  IN 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 


C.  &  W.  WALKER,  Ltd., 


DONNINGTON,  NEWPORT,  SALOP.  London  Office :  110,  Cannon  Street,  E.C 
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THE  HOPPERS’  PATENT 

Chamber  Oven 

Results  have  been  obtained  which  have  never  been  equalled  by 

any  other  System  of  Carbonization. 


Charges  8  to  10  Tons  each. 
Burning  off  in  24  Hours. 


Plants  in  Operation  and  under  Construction  at  the  following  Cas-Works- 


The  Bochum  Corporation  Gas-Works,  Westphalia 
The  Vienna  Corporation  Gas-Works,  Austria. 


The  Innsbruck  Gas-Works,  Austria  . 

ft  »»  >> 

The  Halberstadt  Gas-Works,  Germany 


(1st  Repeat  Order) 
(2nd  Repeat  Order) 
(3rd  Repeat  Order) 


(Repeat  Order) 


OVENS.  Cub.  Ft.  per  Day. 

7  670,000 

15  1,400,000 

19  1,750,000 

46  5,250,000 

72  7,400,000 

12  600,000 

6  300,000 

9  420,000 

186  17,790,000 


ADVANTAGES : 

GREATER  YIELD  OF  GAS  OF  HIGHER  LIGHTING  AND  HEATING  POWER. 
COKE  PRODUCED  CAN  BE  EMPLOYED  FOR  METALLURGICAL  PURPOSES. 
INCREASED  YIELD  OF  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

TAR  PRODUCED  IS  OF  A  LIGHT  FLUID  CHARACTER. 

LESS  COST  OF  LABOUR. 

LESS  CAPITAL  COST. 


Full  Particulars  on  application  to  the 

HOPPERS’  COKE  OVEN  &  BYE-PRODUCT  CO. 

301,  Glossop  Road,  SHEFFIELD. 

Telephone  No.  1935.  Telegraphic  Address;  “KOCHS,  SHEFFIELD." 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  TUBES  AND  FITTINGS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WROUGHT-IRON  OR  STEEL  MAINS  UP  TO  6  FEET  DIAMETER  FOR 

GAS,  WATER,  OIL,  OR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

SCREWING  TACKLE,  BOILER  MOUNTINGS,  VALVES,  COCKS,  ETC. 

LONDON-  MANCHESTER:  BIRMINGHAM:  LEEDS: 

108,  Southwark  Street.  33,  King  Street  West.  14,  Colmore  Row.  6,  Mark  Lane,  New  Bnggate. 


CLAYTON,  SON  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hunslet,  LEEDS. 

Makers  of  the  First  Spiral-Guided  Holder  (1889).  


Three-Lift  Spiral-Guided  Gasholder  (Clayton  and  Pickering’s  Patent  G“*des).  with  Steel  lank,  capacity,  ouu.uuu  cudic  ieei. 

Made  and  Erected  for  THE  BOGNOR  GAS  LIGHT  &  COKE  CO.,  BOGNOlf. 


THE  SILICA  FIRE-BRICK  COMPANY, 

OUGHTIBRIDGE. 

RADIATE  MORE  HEAT 

BY  USING 

SILCO  BRICK  RETORTS. 

SILCO  BRICKS  prevent  all  settling  of  setting. 

SILICA  BRICKS  for  Combustion  Chambers,  any  shape. 
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The  PIONEER  Burners  of  INVERTED 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting. 


No.  4— Standard  Large  Size. 


HAVE  STOOD 
THE  TEST 

OF  TIME. 


RECOGNIZED 

AS 

THE  BEST. 


No.  5—  Standard  Bijou  Size. 


No.  6— Standard  Medium  Size. 


“NICO”  MANTLES 

are  the  Essence  of 

RELIABILITY. 


»  NICO ”  BURNERS 

ARE 

PERFECT. 


PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS : 


THE  NEW  INVERTED  INCANDESCENT  GAS  LAMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 


Manufactory : — ROSCAR  WORKS, 

SUMMER  HILL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head  Offices  and  Show-Booms  : — 19  &  23,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE, 


Telegrams : — “  VALIDNESS  LONDON. ” 
Telephones  : — HOLBORN  2680  (2  lines). 


LONDON,  E.C 


(i  niDin  II  MANUAL  AND  POWER 

ItArlU  CHARGING  MACHINES. 

SIMPLE  AND  INEXPENSIVE. 


INCREASED 

YIELD  OF  GAS 

and 

REDUCTION 

OF  FUEL 
CONSUMPTION. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

to 

BIGGS, WALL& Go., 

Gas  Engineers, 

13,  CROSS  STREET, 
FINSBURY,  E.C., 

LONDON. 

Also  for  name  of  Works  where  you 
can  see  Machines  in  operation. 


‘‘RAPID”  MANUAL  CHARGER  AND  SCOOP  CARRIAGE  WORKING  AT 
BRENTWOOD  GAS-WORKS,  ESSEX, 
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ARROL-FOULIS 

PATENT  HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY 

CHARGING  AND  DRAWING  GAS-RETORTS. 


SIX  20  ft.  THROUGH  RETORT  HUNTER- BARNETT  PATENT  COKE  PUSHERS,  and 
SIX  ARROL-FOULIS  PATENT  CHARGING  MACHINES  capable  of  charging  up  to  Six  cwt.  per  Mouthpiece. 

PART  ORDER  OF  TWENTY-TWO  MACHINES 

For  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.,  presently  in  hand. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  APPLY— 

SOLE  MAKERS: 

SIR  WILLIAM  ARROL  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 

85,  PRESTON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

London  Address:  56,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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The  H-  &  M. 

POCKET  PRESSURE  GAUGE. 


Our  Small  Pressure 
Gauge  can  be  easily 
carried  in  the  pocket. 

The  dial  is  ij-  inches  in  diameter. 

The  over-all  length  is  inches. 

Each  instrument  is  enclosed  in 
a  neat  morocco  case. 

Price  complete,  range  o  in.  to  8  ins. 

28s.  net. 

Write  for  further  Particulars. 

We  also  make 

H.  &  M.  GAS  LEAK  INDICATORS, 

H.  &  M.  THERMOMETERS  FOR  GAS  MAINS,  &c„ 
FERY  RADIATION  PYROMETERS,  &c. 

THE 

CAMBRIDGE  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENT  CO., 

(Hohmann  &  Maurer  Dept.),  LTD. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


CLARKS 

“  GASCOLITE 

(Registered  Trade  Mark.) 


GREASE  REMOVER 


i^r  Please  Note,  -mi 


LOOM 

WOVEN 


MANTLES, 


BRITISH  MARE, 


4>(*«>44«»4.44f.4MI4 

«>4.4»4»4H*4*4»4M*04»*.4IMM*4»«M»«» 

•»4>4k4»04Mk**4»4k4»4k4k4k4»4Hk4Hfc«» 

,«,IM»4MMMMM,04MMM>«4»4MMM> 

|M»4»04>«*0«M»«»0««4*4t04M,4» 

1>4I «>t>«.4»,H»4M.  04r4»4e4M»<»**<| 

«»«»«* 4k «»«»«»  «»-4.k*»*k4'k4k4k4k4.k«fc4»**V' 


I 


A  SPECIALITY 

of  which  the 

Voelker  Lighting  Corporation,  Ltd., 

were  the 


PIONEERS, 


Have  stood  the  Test  of  Time 

for 

Reliability,  Efficiency, &  Light. 


For  quickly  removing  Grease  from 
Gas  Stoves. 

Although  only  introduced  Three  Years  it  has 
broken  down  all  prejudice  long  ago  as  it  has 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  it  is  the  FINEST 
PREPARATION  on  the  market  for  this  purpose. 
Repeat  orders  from  Gas  Engineers  are  constantly 
coming  from  North,  East,  South,  and  West. 

“THIS  IS  GASCOL1TES  REFERENCE.” 

Sold  in  and  i  cwt.  kegs. 

Used  either  in  Tanks  or  can  be  applied  with 
a  Brush. 


•Mantles  Marked 

"VOELKER” 

are 

GUARANTEED. 

They  are  the  Premier,  Original, 

LOOM  WOVEN  MANTLES 

and  Cannot  be  Equalled. 


Sole  Proprietors  : — 


SAMPLES  FREE. 


LEAD  &  COLOUR  WORKS  CO. 

Gas  Company  Specialists,  QEAHIAIP 

Lead  &  Compo.  Pipe  Manufacturers,  HEHUIIlUi 

Makers  of  the  brightest  and  most  pliable  compo.  in  England.  Long 
Experience  has  taught  us  how  to  Produce  Compo.  and  Lead  Gas  Pipe. 

ESTABLISHED  1832. 


Albert  Works, 
Garratt  Lane. 

Telegrams:  “Riverling. 


LTD* 


WANDSWORTH,  S.W. 

Telephone :  339  Battersea. 
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KIRKHAM,  HULETT  &  CHANDLER,  LD„ 


132  &  133, 
Palace  Chambers, 


WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


‘Standard” 


T.A. 

“  Washer,  London.’ 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Specialties. 


T.N. 

121  Victoria. 


WASHER, 


WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


TAR  &  NAPHTHALENE  WASHER.  — 


HANNA,  DONALD  &  WILSON,  PAISLEY, 

fte?  I  ENGINEERS  &  CONTRACTORS. 

mill  & 

s  Jp  JUSssn... 


LARGE  CAST  IRON  : 
OR  STEEL  OIL, LIQUOR 
OR  WATER  TANK. 


—  I  ,  s-< 

-  .-_V.  £ 

' CONDENSERS 
VARIOUS 

TYPES. 


WATER 

VALVES. 


ADMIRALTY  L/ST. 
WAR  OFFICE  L  1ST. 
COLONIAL  AGENTS. 
-XT  0  ETC. , 


ROOFING  STRUCTURAL 
M.S.&C.I.  PURIFIERS. 


GAS  EXHAUSTER 
&  GAS  ENGINE 
COMBINED. 


ISIS  Stall 

rotary 

GAS  EXHAUSTER. 


r  i 

s 

HiT- 


GASOMETER  AND 
C.I.OR  STEELTANKS. 


HARDMAN  &  HOLDEN 


J  LTD. 


Telegraphic  Addresses: 

“Benzole,  Manchester." 
“Benzole,  Blackburn.” 
“Oxide,  Manchester," 


Telephone  Numbers :  Oxide  and  Laboratory,  2369  Manchester. 

Head  Office,  1112  Manchester.  Blackburn,  296  Blackburn. 

Works  Dept.,  2397  Manchester.  Clayton,  2397a  Manchester. 


MANCHESTER. 


All  Bye-Products  from  the  Distillation  of  Coal  dealt  with. 

|y|ba  I Carburetting  Benzol,  Benzol  Absorbing  Oil  for  Coke-Oven  Plants,  Toluol,  Solvent,  Heavy,  and  Burning 
Q  [1  L  P  |  A  |  M  It.  V  Naphthas,  Pyridine  Bases,  Carbolic  Acid  and  Cresylic  Acid,  Soluble  Disinfecting  Fluid,  Creosote,  Fuel  and 
ri||ll|  |  |  |  Lucigen  Oils,  Black  Varnish,  Dipping  Blacks,  Prepared  Tar  for  Asphalting,  and  for  Road  Treatment, 


[Timber  Creosoted  for  the  Trade,  &c.  See  our  Advertisement  next  week. 


MILLWALL, 

LONDON. 


$.  CUTLER  &  SONS,  Ltd 

And  at  39,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

GASHOLDERS  i  STEEL  TANKS 

Carburetted  Water  Gas  Plant. 


DESSAU  VERTICAL  RETORTS. 

Messrs.  S.  CUTLER  &  SONS,  LTD.,  are  Contractors  to  the  Vertical  Gas  Retort  Syndicate,  Ltd., 
for  all  Constructional  Steel  Work,  Operating  Gears,  Fittings,  &c.,  &c. 

The  DESSAU  System  has  been  adopted  at  TO  Gas-Works  and  up  to  the 
present  date  over  6000  Retorts  have  been  ordered. 

WATER  TUBE  CONDENSERS.  PURIFIERS. 

OIL  TANKS.  ROOFS.  GIRDERS. 

Every  Requirement  for  Gas-  Works  Supplied. 
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THE 


VESTA-VERITAS 


HIGH-POWER 

INVERTED 

BURNER 


Is  Extra  Strong  and  of  High  Class 

BRITISH  MANUFACTURE. 


iio  Candles  for  under 
4  feet  of  Gas  per  hour. 


Fitted  with  Patent  Gas  Adjuster  and  Con¬ 
venient  Air  Regulator  ;  both  the  thumbscrew 
of  Adjuster  and  lever  of  Air  Regulator  made  of 
non-heat  conducting  material.  Takes  Graetzin 
Mantles  and  Glass,  or  nozzle  can  be  supplied  to 
take  Universal  fitting  Mantles. 


MADE  IN  4  STYLES— 

Brass  Casing  in  various  finishes. 

China  Casing  with  Gold  Lines. 

Enamelled  Casing  with  Gold  Lines 
Enamelled  Casing  and  Reflector  combined 


Also  made  in  Bijou  Size  for 
Domestic  Lighting 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


No.  7795.  CHINA  PATTERN. 


FALK,  STADELMANN,  &  CO.. 

LONDON:  &  GLASGOW:  LTD” 

83,  85,  &  87,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C.  74,  76,  &  78,  Great  Clyde  Street. 


GEORGE  WALLER  &  SON,  Engineers, 


PHCENIX  IRONWORKS, 
STROUD,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


TELEGRAMS:  "WALLER,  BRIMSCOMBE.”  TELEPHONE:  No.  10  BRIMSCOMBE. 

Oldest  Makers  of  High-Class  Exhausting  Machinery  of  all  capacities  and  for  all  purposes. 

Agents  for  Scotland:  Messrs.  D.  M.  NELSON  &  CO.,  53,  Waterloo  Street,  Glasgow. 


WALLER’S 
3  &  4  BLADE 
EXHAUSTERS 

require  less  steam  and 
maintain  a  steadier 
gauge  than  any  other 
type. 


Over  1  200 
supplied. 


GAS 

VALVES, 

COKE 

BREAKERS, 

PUMPS 


80,000  “  E  ”  Type  Set,  with  Expansion  Gear  (for  high-pressure  steam). 


For  Tar,  Liquor,  or 
Water. 


EXHAUSTING  MACHINERY. 
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Over  95,583  in  actual  use. 

Will  work  satisfactorily  under  most 
difficult  Conditions  of  Pressure. 


For  Prices  and  Particulars, 
apply  to 

DISTANCE  LIGHTING  GO. 

69  Farringdon  Road,  London.  E.C. 

Telephone :  Holborn  2139. 

Telegrams:  “DISTANCING  LONDON.” 


WILTON’S  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA  PLANT 


General  View  of  Plant  from  Outlet  of  Hydraulic  Mala  to  lalet  of  Purifiers  for  Cooling,  Removing  Tar,  Tar  Fog,  Naphthalene, 

and  Ammonia  as  Sulphate. 


NO  DEVIL  LIQUOR. 
FINE  WHITE  SALT 
LESS  LABOUR. 
LESS  COST. 


NO  WASTE  LIQUORS. 

NO  LOSS  OF  AMMONIA. 

WATER  WASHING  DISPENSED  WITH. 

LESS  APPARATUS. 

Particulars  on  Application  to— 

The  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  &  WILTON'S  PATENT  FURNACE  CO.. 

HENDON,  LONDON,  N.W. 

iMOBBERLEY  &  PERRY  of  STOURBRIDGE^ 

m  LIMITED,  M 

who  have  large  freehold  areas  of  “OLD  STOURBRIDGE  CLAYS” 
are  now  manufacturing  (in  addition  to  their  ordinary  “  Best  Stour¬ 
bridge  Quality”)  a  special  High-Class  Retort  of  “BEST  BRITISH” 

<B.B.)  quality  from  specially  selected,  matured  and  prepared  Clays, 
which  cannot  be  excelled  for  high  temperatures  and  endurance. 


* 

Os. 


I 

A 
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435  SETS  OF  HUMPHREYS  &  GLASGOW 
CARBURETTED  WATER  GAS  PLANT 

have  been  (and  are  being)  installed,  with  a  capacity  of 
265,100,000  cubic  feet  per  diem. 

Including  the  work  of  their  American  Colleagues,  11  TO 
Sets  of  Double=Superheater  Plant  have  been  constructed 
with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  900,000,000  cubic  feet. 
These  Installations  represent  about  85  per  cent,  of  ALL 
Carburetted=  Water-  Oas  Construction ,  and  will  produce  in 
150  Working  Days  the  whole  World's  consumption  of 
Carburetted-  Water-Gas— about  120,000,000,000  cubic  feet 
per  annum  I 

36  &  38,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Bureau  de  Bruxelles,  209,  CHAUSSEE  D’lXELLES. 
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,Ae 

remarkable  popularity  of  thcTO  ■  nneter  is  mainly 
due  to  the  accuracy  of  registration.  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  irritating  demands 
upon  the  Consumer  for"  pennies  due" 

In  addition  to  this  the  price-change  system 
is  the  simplest  requires  no  separate  atneels. 
Ar\d  in.  the  rare  esjent  of  a  coin  fixing ,  no 
matter  hovu  damaged ,  release  is  easily 
effected  authout  disconnection  of  the  mderr 

s' 


irvanclrcoterr 

Dinning  ham,, 
Glasgour, 
Falkirk,  .Belfast 
(^^clhoume. 


■  |yiy<y  m.  ,  (Ij\(J('l  /*?((.,  ">31 

f  ^  CdnAOT\lDT\. 

^XjCrricLar^ .  Jy, 


PARKINSON’S 


STATION 
METERS 

ALL  SIZES 

UP  TO 

300,000 
PER  HOUR. 


PARKINSON  and 
W.  &  B.  COWAN,  LTD. 
( Parkinson  Branch). 


Cottage  Lane,  City  Road, 
LONDON. 

Bell  Barn  Road,  I  Hill  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM.  '  BELFAST. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES— GAS,  &c. 


Higher  Premiums  and  Lower  Benefits. 

The  Insurance  Bill,  by  the  application  of  various  parlia¬ 
mentary  expedients,  is  making  progress  through  the  Com¬ 
mittee  stage  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  is  hoped 
it  is  not  too  late  for  someone  to  raise  in  the  House,  in  the 
interests  of  already  well-provided-for  workmen,  the  points 
made  in  the  letter  that  the  Chairman  of  the  South  Metro¬ 
politan  Gas  Company  f  Mr.  Charles  Carpenter)  has  addressed 
to  the  Daily  Press,  and  which  is  reproduced  in  our  columns 
to-day.  The  letter  points  out  a  weakness  of  the  State 
insurance  scheme  against  sickness ;  and  indirectly  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  uneconomical  character  of  the  scheme,  inasmuch 
as  it  shows  the  existence  of  private  and  voluntary  systems 
to-day  conferring,  at  a  less  cost  to  workmen  and  employers, 
benefits  alike  in  nature  with,  but  greater  in  amount  than, 
those  proposed  in  the  Government  measure.  If  we  remove 
all  the  quite  necessary  argument  in  Mr.  Carpenter’s  letter, 
and  get  straight  at  the  cardinal  point,  it  amounts  to  this:  If 
the  State  considers  (the  Company  do  not  want  to  shirk  any 
responsibility  in  respect  of  statutorily  imposed  contribution) 
that  the  contributions  of  workmen  and  employers  should 
be  greater  than  in  the  case  of  existing  funds,  then,  holds  Mr. 
Carpenter,  the  workmen’s  benefits  should  also  be  raised  and 
not  reduced.  If  the  Bill  passes  as  it  stands,  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  case  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  ? 
The  difference  between  the  contributions  suggested  by  the 
Bill  and  those  paid  under  the  existing  system,  if  dealt  with 
under  the  Company’s  system,  would  enable  the  first  three 
months’  benefit  to  be  raised  from  12s.  to  16s.  per  week, 
whereas  under  the  measure,  if  passed  without  amendment, 
the  12s.  will  be  reduced  to  10s.  If  this  does  not  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  Company  can  manage  this  particular 
business  more  economically  than  the  vast  machinery  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Government,  then  we  are  dense,  and  fail  com¬ 
pletely  to  understand  the  import  of  the  figures  presented  by 
Mr.  Carpenter. 

We  can  quite  understand  the  objection  of  the  co-partner 
employees  of  the  Company  to  themselves  and  their  em¬ 
ployers  paying  more  for  lessened  benefits,  and  appreciate 
their  feeling  that,  if  Parliament  cannot  do  better  than  this 
for  them,  then  Parliament  had  better  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  continuing  to  manage  their  own  affairs  by  legis¬ 
lating  for  the  application  of  similar  provisions  to  approved 
sick  funds  as  have  application  in  the  case  of  accident  funds 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  of  1897 — that  is 
to  say,  provisions  for  contracting-out  by  mutually  managed 
and  approved  Societies.  There  are  no  doubt  many  gas  and 
other  undertakings  who,  under  their  present  funds,  make  at 
less  cost  superior  provision  for  the  workmen  than  under  the 
scheme  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  it  will  be 
a  deplorable  thing  if  they  are  injured  by  the  scheme  now 
before  the  country.  Why  should  not  this  matter  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  “  exception  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  in  our  editorial  columns  on  May  16  last? 
The  “exceptions”  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  schedule  to 
the  Bill;  and  the  one  specially  in  mind  reads  :  “  Employ - 
“  ment  under  the  Crown  or  any  local  ov  othev  public  authority 
“  where  the  Insurance  Commissioners  certify  that  the  terms 
“  of  the  employment  are  such  as  to  secure  provision  in 
“  respect  of  sickness  and  disablement  on  the  whole  not  less 
“  favourable  than  the  corresponding  benefits  conferred  by 
“  Part  I.  of  this  Act.”  We  asked  at  the  time,  and  we  ask 
again,  Why  should  there  be  (if  we  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  quoted  words  correctly)  any  such  distinction,  say, 
between  the  gas-trading  department  of  a  local  authority  and 
a  gas  company,  or  between  a  municipal  electricity  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  competing  gas  company’s  undertaking?  I  he 
Chairman  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  shows  that 
their  provision  in  respect  of  sickness  and  disablement  is 
more  favourable  than  the  benefits  proposed  to  be  conferred 
by  the  Bill.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
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will  not  ignore  Mr.  Carpenter’s  letter ;  and,  if  he  cannot  see 
his  way  to  concede  the  request  as  to  provision  being  made 
for  a  regulated  contracting-out,  that  he  will  at  all  events  tell 
us  what  there  is  to  justify  several  thousands  of  men  paying 
more  under  the  State  scheme  for  less  benefits  than  they  are 
receiving  under  existing  schemes. 

Indirectly  Applying  the  Closure. 

There  are  two  ways — the  direct  and  indirect  of  applying 
what  has  come  to  be  known  in  parliamentary  parlance  as  the 
“  closure ;  ”  and  in  technical  discussions  it  is  a  pity  for  it  to 
be  applied  either  one  way  or  the  other.  We  do  not  believe 
that,  on  the  part  of  anyone  concerned  with  the  government 
of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers,  there  exists  a  desire  at 
any  time  to  apply  the  closure  in  any  way  whatever.  But 
indirectly  it  is  done  ;  and  we  want,  as  the  subject  is  at  the 
present  time  exciting  some  amount  of  interest,  to  point  out 
certain  ill-effects,  in  the  hope  that  something  will  be  done  to 
effect  a  remedy. 

It  can  hardly  be  possible,  after  the  compulsory  shortening 
of  the  discussions  at  the  recent  meeting,  the  squeezing  up 
into  a  corner  of  the  authors  of  the  carbonization  papers  in 
the  matter  of  replying  to  their  critics  and  commenters,  and 
the  hasty  despatch  of  the  papers  and  discussions  at  the  third 
sitting,  that  the  Council  will  face  another  annual  meeting 
without  legislating  for  improvement.  What  was  done  at 
the  meeting  represents  the  direct,  and  at  the  time  the  un¬ 
avoidable,  application  of  the  closure.  But  there  is  also  the 
indirect  application  of  it,  which  is  an  effect  of  present  pro¬ 
cedure.  At  the  meeting,  the  President  suggested  that,  if  the 
authors  of  the  carbonization  papers  had  any  points  which, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  they  had  left  untouched 
in  their  hurried  replies,  they  might  communicate  them  to  the 
“Transactions.”  Mr.  C.  t.  Broadhead  s  reply  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  his  paper  is  also  reserved  for  the  “  t  ransactions. 
And  now,  much  to  our  regret,  there  is  a  letter  in  our  “  Cor- 
“  respondence  ”  columns,  announcing  the  intention  of  Mr. 
E.  W.  Smith  to  reply  to  all  criticisms  on  his  paper  en  bloc 
in  time  to  be  included  in  the  “Transactions.”  Now, all  this 
suggested  burying-away  of  important  matter  in  the  annual 
volume  of  the  Institution  must  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the 
discussion  of  subjects  of  the  hour.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
an  indirect  method — not  in  all  cases  an  intentional  one  of 
applying  the  closure.  .  M 

What  is  meant  is  readily  explained.  The  “  Transactions 
for  1910  were  not  published  until  January  this  year  ,  so  that 
it  may  be  anticipated  that  it  will  be  January,  1912,  before  we 
learn  whether  the  authors  of  the  carbonization  papers  have 
added  to  their  replies  on  the  discussion,  before  we  learn  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Broadhead’s  answer  to  those  who  discussed  his 
paper  in  June,  ign.and  before  we  can  learn  what  Mr.  Smith 
has  to  say  to  the  critics  of  his  paper  who  have  arisen  outside 
the  Institution  meeting.  Postponement  of  the  kind  means 
an  indirect  closuring  at  once  of  all  further  discussion  ,  for  all 
support  to  criticism  or  comment  is  lost  if  the  party  chiefly 
concerned  is  silent  for  months.  Then  when  eventually  his 
reply  is  published,  interest  in  the  subject  may  have  so  far 
cooled  down  that  those  who  might  be  willing,  or  might  be 
tempted,  to  discuss  it  now  will  not  return  to  it.  1  his  is  an 
effect  of  the  application  of  the  indirect  closure  that  is  to  be 
deplored.  Take,  for  example,  Mr.  Broadhead’s  paper.  If 
his  reply  to  the  discussion  was  published  at  once  in  the 
Technical  Press,  it  is  just  possible  that  it  might  produce 
some  further  inquiry  or  discussion.  But  will  it  do  so  if  it 
only  sees  the  light  of  day  next  January  ? 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  subject.  An  Institution 
paper  receives  wide  publicity  within  a  few  days  of  the  read¬ 
ing  of  it  at  the  meeting.  It  obtains  a  larger  audience  then 
than  it  was  honoured  with  at  the  meeting ;  and  among  that 
extended  audience  there  may  be  some  who  can  add  valuable 
comment  or  usefully  criticize  methods,  opinions,  or  conclu¬ 
sions.  It  would  be  a  pity  not  to  obtain  the  utmost  from 
competent  sources  of  the  kind.  But  this  is  certain  not  to 
be  done  by  the  process  of  deferring  until  the  issue  of  the 
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“  Transactions  ”  the  replies  of  authors.  In  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Alfred  Mansfield  published  this  week,  there  appear 
passages  which  emphasize  this  point.  He  remarks:  “The 
“  reading  of  a  paper  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institu- 
“  tion  of  Gas  Engineers  may  have  itsadvantages.  But, 

“  although  many  gas  managers  are  interested  in  the  uses  of 
“  high-pressure  gas  and  the  design  of  atmospheric  burners, 

“  I  think  Mr.  Smith  will  agree  with  me  that  the  major 
“  portion  of  those  who  investigate  these  subjects  do  not 
“  belong  to  the  Institution.”  Mr.  Jacques  Abady  makes  a 
similar  point  in  a  communication  also  published  to  day. 
There  is  no  encouragement  to  those  who  are  competent, 
as  the  result  of  special  research,  to  take  part  in  discussion, 
if  there  is  no  one  to  draw  or  with  whom  to  argue.  In  taking 
up  this  matter,  it  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  be  discourteous 
enough  to  think  that  we  have  any  selfish  interest  in  the 
matter.  There  is  constantly  an  abundance  of  material  for 
our  pages.  But  clearly  one  of  our  duties  is  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  discussion  on  contemporary  questions,  and 
to  protest  against  any  manner  of  procedure  that  may  (pro¬ 
bably  will,  on  this  occasion)  have  the  effect  of  stifling  such 
discussion. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  the  economizing  of  the  time 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Institution,  it  will  be  observed 
from  our  “Correspondence”  columns  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wayte,  of  Norwich,  endorses  the  suggestion  made  in  the 
first  editorial  article  on  June  20  last  as  to  sectionizing  the 
contributions  and  discussions  into  two  parts — manufacture 
and  distribution.  It  would  be  useful  to  have  the  views 
on  this  head  of  others  engaged  in  the  distribution  depart¬ 
ment.  It  might  assist  in  helping  forward  the  movement 
for  broadening  the  basis  of  the  Institution. 

Near  Extinction  of  Coalite  Hope. 

For  the  Directors  and  most  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
British  Coalite  Company,  the  adjourned  ordinary  general 
meeting  last  Thursday  had  something  of  a  funereal  character 
about  it.  If  there  is  one  man  more  than  any  other  for  whom 
we  are  sorry  in  connection  with  this  business,  it  is  Sir 
William  Preece,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  He  has  stuck  to  the  Board 
and  the  concern  when  others  who  accepted  directorial  office 
simply  fled  on  the  detection  by  them  of  the  hopeless  state  to 
which  the  Company  had  been  reduced,  both  commercially 
and  technically.  It  is  clear,  from  Sir  William’s  words,  tired 
tone,  and  attitude,  that  his  faith  in  coalite  has  shrunk  to  prac¬ 
tically  the  infinitesimal.  On  this  occasion,  too,  Mr.  Herman 
Clarke,  the  Managing-Director,  did  not  appear  to  be  so 
buoyantly  confident  as  previously;  and  he  certainly  had  less 
to  say  about  patents,  though  he  uttered  the  usually  potent 
word.  We  will  not  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  by 
asking  him  to  explain  what  there  is  in  the  plant  at  Barking, 
employing  day  retorts,  that  represents  anything  to  which 
the  Company  have  any  sole  title. 

We  should,  naturally,  like  our  curiosity  satisfied  on  the 
point.  Mr.  Clarke,  however,  has  not  been  inclined  to  notice 
it  since  the  previous  comment  on  the  matter ;  and  he  has 
quite  enough  to  worry  him  at  the  present  time  in  trying  to 
bring  to  a  conclusion  the  negotiations  for  (can  we  believe 
our  eyes?)  a  further  £50,000  of  capital.  He  declines  to 
divulge  the  names  of  the  people  who,  it  is  understood, 
appear  willing  to  advance  the  money  on  certain  conditions; 
and  he  also  retains  as  private  the  question  of  the  proposed 
rate  of  interest  upon  it.  If  the  money  is  obtained,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  first  things  that  has  surprised  us  in  the  history 
of  the  ill-fated  concern.  From  its  origin  we  felt  fairly  con¬ 
fident  that  things  would  turn  out  pretty  much  as  they  have 
done — even  to  what  one  of  the  shareholders  terms  the 
“  miserable  fiasco  ”  on  the  technical  side.  There  is  a  point 
of  current  importance  that  the  existing  shareholders  appear 
to  have  overlooked.  Supposing  (there  is  difficulty  in  re¬ 
pressing  a  smile  as  we  write  this)  the  process,  as  altered,  is 
found  to  be  commercially  workable,  and  supposing  (if  other 
people  do  not  also  work  it)  some  profit  is  made,  what  earthly 
chance  will  the  existing  shareholders  have  of  participating 
in  the  profit,  with  a  heavy  mortgage  hanging  over  the  con¬ 
cern  and  interest  on  an  additional  capital  of  ^50,000  to  be 
provided  ?  Much  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent  is  abso¬ 
lutely  dead  so  far  as  the  Company  is  concerned.  For  the 
present  shareholders,  it  can  never  earn  a  dividend.  With 
such  hard  facts  facing  them,  there  are  still  a  few  existing 
shareholders  who  cherish  the  hope  that  some  of  the  old 
winged  promises  may  still  come  home  to  roost.  There  is 
virtue  in  human  tenacity - up  to  a  point. 


Hostility  of  Household  Coals. 

When  we  are  sitting,  with  windows  wide  open,  reading 
about  heat  waves  and  hundreds  of  deaths  from  excessive 
heat,  the  time  seems  hardly  appropriate  for  talking  about 
gas-fires.  But  there  is  an  excuse.  These  are  the  days 
when  the  retailers  of  coal  are  actively  engaged  in  trying  to 
persuade  householders  to  replenish  their  cehars  at  “  lowest 
“  summer  prices  ;  ”  and,  from  a  circular  that  has  reached 
us,  we  see  that  one  well-known  firm  of  household  coal 
dealers  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  make  a  vigorous 
attack  on  the  gas-fire,  after  the  manner  of  the  electricians 
in  connection  with  lighting.  But  the  electricians  will  be 
deeply  pained  to  see  that  the  coal  merchants  regard  electric 
radiators  as  being  beneath  their  notice,  owing  to  their 
costliness  and  uselessness  as  heating  agents.  1  his  is  con¬ 
temptuous  treatment.  But,  as  the  circular  under  notice  has 
received  wide  distribution,  it  will  be  useful  to  gas  people,  as 
indicating  that  the  gas-fire  is  the  better  of  the  two  forms  of 
heater  that  have  not  the  disadvantages  and  labour  attaching 
to  the  coal  fire,  being  always  ready  for  use  without  any 
cleaning  up  or  re-laying,  and  that  the  gas-fire  is  the  only 
competitor  that  the  coal  dealers  really  take  seriously.  This 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  coal  dealers  is  gratifying  to  the 
gas  industry,  as  it  conclusively  proves  that  they  are  feeling 
its  competition.  Naturally,  in  consequence,  they  want  to  do 
their  little  part  in  the  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  gas-fire 
popularity  that  set  in  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  which 
tide  season  by  season  grows  in  strength.  Now  this  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  latter-day  types  of  gas-fires  would  not  in¬ 
crease  at  the  pace  it  has  done  without  householders  found, 
from  the  experience  of  themselves  and  their  friends,  some 
real  solid  advantages  from  their  use,  as  well  as  that  the 
“  noxious  smells  and  gases  ”  of  which  we  read  in  the  cir¬ 
cular  are  merely  the  fictions  of  interested  parties — such  as 
coal  dealers. 

The  circular  tells  us  that  the  gas  companies  flood  the 
market  with  a  mass  of  unsubstantiated  testimonials  from 
nameless  medical  men.  It  is  a  wonder  the  firm  did  not  say 
“  from  bogus  medical  men  ;  ”  but  had  they  done  so,  seeing 
that  the  circular  refers  to  a  district  of  London  in  which  the 
price  of  gas  is  2s.  2d.,  and  has  been  distributed  in  that  dis¬ 
trict,  they  might  have  been  called  to  account  by  the  gas 
company  concerned.  The  circular  goes  on  to  advise  the 
recipient  to  ask  his  own  doctor  if  he  regards  gas-stoves  as 
healthy;  and  there  is  assurance  that  a  different  statement 
will  be  heard.  But  what  is  a  householder  to  do  if  he  knows 
that  his  own  doctor  already  patronizes  the  gas-fire?  It 
happens  that,  apart  from  public  experience  with  the  gas-fire 
(an  experience  enabling  many  people  to  promptly  consign 
the  circular  in  question  to  the  waste-paper  basket),  several 
trials  have  been  scientifically  made  of  gas-fires,  the  results  of 
which  refute  the  contentions  of  the  coal-retailing  firm.  The 
firm  have  made  certain  crude  experiments  of  their  own  as 
to  cost ;  other  people,  as  said,  have  made  scientific  experi¬ 
ments.  For  heating  a  room  of  2108  cubic  feet  capacity, 
the  coal  retailers  found  that,  with  coal  at  25s.  per  ton,  the 
quantity  used  during  a  twelve-hour  day  would  cost5d.  No 
temperatures  are  given ;  nor  do  we  see  that  any  radiation 
tests  were  made  periodically  throughout  the  day.  For  com¬ 
parison,  a  large  gas-fire  (16  burners)  was  used  in  a  room 
of  2898  cubic  feet  capacity  (790  cubic  feet  more  than  the 
capacity  of  the  room  in  which  the  coal  fire  was  employed) ; 
and  this  voracious  gas-fire  burned  516  cubic  feet  of  gas  in 
twelve  hours,  though  the  gas,  it  is  stated,  was  not  turned  on 
full  the  whole  time — the  consumption  averaging  43  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  which,  at  2s.  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  repre¬ 
sent  for  twelve  hours  is.  ijd.  Again  no  temperature  tests 
are  supplied;  nor  is  anything  said  about  the  comparability 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  coal  and  the  gas  fires 
were  used.  But  one  thing  we  are  told  ;  and  it  is  that  the 
gas-fire  that  consumed  an  average  of  43  cubic  feet  an  hour 
and  516  cubic  feet  in  twelve  hours,  was  “  the  most  modern 
“  the  gas  company  could  supply.”  We  have  good  grounds 
for  doubting  the  assertion. 

Our  household  coal  friends  may  not  be  aware  that,  in  the 
Department  of  Gas  Engineering  and  Fuel  at  the  Leeds 
University,  scientific  tests  have  been  carried  out  with  all 
types  of  modern  gas-fires,  with  Mr.  E.  W.  Smith,  M.Sc.,  as 
the  Research  Chemist.  In  Mr.  Smith’s  1910  report,  it  is 
found  that,  in  nineteen  experiments  made  with  gas-fires,  the 
highest  rate  of  consumption  per  hour  was  30-96  cubic  feet, 
thirteen  trials  were  with  fires  having  a  rate  of  consumption 
below  25  cubic  feet,  and  seven  under  20  cubic  feet.  W  e 
may  turn  also  to  the  Glasgow  tests  with  coal  and  gas  fires 
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the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  first  number  of 
he  “Journal”  in  1910),  and  which  tests  were  scientifically 
■arried  out  in  rooms  similar  in  architectural  feature  and 
Cubical  capacity.  In  these  tests,  the  consumptions  of  the 
ms-fires  tested  ranged  from  under  20  to  40  cubic  feet  per 
lour.  In  none  of  these  classical  tests  did  the  consumption 
un  up  to  the  average  of  43  cubic  feet  over  twelve  hours.  W e 
ire  not  going  to  say  the  gas-fire  our  household  coal  friends 
ised  did  not  burn  516  cubic  feet  in  a  day.  One  can  use  a 
vasteful  gas-fire,  the  same  as  a  wasteful  coal-grate.  One  can 
ise  a  gas-fire  rationally  or  irrationally,  the  same  as  a  coal-grate. 
Ihe  human  factor  has  an  important  bearing  in  these  matters, 
rhe  difference  between  the  tests  on  which  we  rely  and  those 
3f  our  household  coal  friends  is  that  the  former  were  carried 
rut  in  a  proper  scientific  manner,  while  the  latter  were  con- 
iucted  in  a  very  crude  fashion.  But  it  comes  to  this  :  Taking 
yas  at  2s.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  coal  at  17s.  6d.  per  ton 
’n  the  Glasgow  tests,  the  consumption  of  gas  (under  the 
conditions  specified  in  the  report)  in  six  hours  cost  4'2gd.  ; 
while  the  coal  cost  2-gd.  Multiplying  these  costs  by  two,  to 
obtain  figures  for  twelve  hours,  gas  cost  8*5d. ;  coal,  5'8d. 
Between  these  figures,  there  is  a  difference  of  only  2-yd.  in 
favour  (on  the  fuel  cost  only)  of  coal.  This  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  8|d.  variation  between  gas  and  coal  costs 
as  represented  in  the  circular  before  us.  Many  people  are 
found  who  are  quite  willing  to  pay  the  difference  per  day  to 
save  the  labour  of  cleaning  up  grates,  of  laying  fires,  of  lift¬ 
ing  coal,  of  frequently  replenishing  the  fuel,  and  of  cleaning 
the  furniture  and  the  room  from  the  dust  created  by  the 
coal  fire,  as  well  as  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  the  convem 
ence  of  the  ever-ready  fire.  _  _  f> 

But  we  are  faced  with  another  so-called  “  striking  fact. 

It  is  that  “  house  coal  and  anthracite  fires  radiate  their  heat 
“  to  a  far  greater  distance  than  gas  or  electricity,  which  only 
“  warm  the  space  immediately  in  front  of  the  stove.”  The 
most  “  striking  ”  thing  about  the  latter  part  of  this  statement 
is  that,  so  far  as  the  gas-fire  is  concerned,  it  is  untrue.  Mr. 
Smith,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers 
last  month,  stated  that,  with  modern  16-inch  gas-fires,  he 
found,  in  his  researches  at  the  Leeds  University,  that  some 
gave  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  radiation  efficiency,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  convected  heat.  There  is  the  further  point  that 
the  radiant  heat  of  the  gas-fire  can  be  maintained  at  a  con¬ 
stant  level ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  coal  fire,  the  dying- 
down  of  the  fire,  the  replenishing  with  fuel,  the  gradual 
ascent  to  an  incandescent  state  again,  and  the  repetition  of 
the  cycle  of  actions,  all  mean  wide  fluctuations  in  radiant 
heat,  and  a  considerable  range  of  chemical  change  between 
incipient  and  ultimate  combustion.  None  of  these  wide 
temperature  and  chemical  variations  can  be  alleged  against 
the  gas-fire,  excepting  at  the  times  when  the  temperature 
requirements  call  for  regulation  of  the  supply  of  the  gas. 
In  the  Glasgow  experiments,  it  was  further  found  that  as 
much  as  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  the  coal  in  an  ordinary  domestic  grate  was 
lost  in  the  form  of  flue  heat.  Not  more  than  a  third  of  this 
need  be  lost  with  a  modern  gas-fire.  In  the  case  of  the 
rooms,  too,  in  which  the  coal  fires  were  tested,  changes  of 
the  air  were  effected  ten  times  an  hour ;  in  the  case  of  the 
gas-fire,  5^2  times,  which  is  all-sufficient.  If  household  coal 
dealers  are  going  to  open  a  hostile  campaign  against  gas- 
fires,  they  had  better  be  sure  of  their  “  facts  ” — striking  or 
otherwise — -before  proceeding  any  farther.  Perhaps  Messrs. 
Charrington,  Sells,  Dale,  and  Co  ,  will  make  a  note  of  this 
advice.  It  may  be  useful. 


Strikes  and  Gas  Coal  Supplies. 

The  turmoil  in  the  labour  world  of  the  last  week  or  two 
ippears  to  be  fortunately  drawing  to  an  end.  At  the  same 
:ime,  the  strike  of  seamen,  dockers,  and  others,  with  the  open 
influence  that  was  being  brought  to  bear  upon  other  labour 
engaged  in  the  transit  of  materials  and  goods,  has  been  a 
little  disconcerting  to  the  managers  of  not  a  few  gas  under¬ 
takings — not  so  much  in  regard  to  any  immediate  effect, 
as  in  respect  of  possibilities  that  threatened  at  one  time 
to  materialize.  Our  Northern  coal  trade  report  last  week 
stated  that  both  coal  production  and  distribution  had  been 
interfered  with  by  the  disputes  of  the  preceding  few  days ; 
but  in  the  Northern  coal-field  the  output  was  again  nearly 
normal.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  some  of  the  largest  of 
the  gas  coal  producers  had  given  wage  advances  to  the  sea¬ 
men  ;  and  their  steamers  were  then  running  freely. 

So  far  so  good  ;  but  there  are  some  gas  undertakings  the 


managers  of  which  were  watching  curiously,  not  unmixed 
with  a  little  anxiety,  the  heavy  drafts  that  were  being  made 
on  their  stocks.  The  possession  of  good  stocks,  howe\  er, 
has  enabled  them  tc  tide  over  the  period  of  short  deliveries 
without  any  undue  extra  cost.  There  is  no  question  about 
it  that  an  occasion  of  this  kind  has  the  salutary  effect  of 
keeping  prominently  in  mind  the  value  of  a  good  coal  re¬ 
serve  within  the  walls  of  the  works.  The  condition  of  t  le 
labour  world  makes  such  a  good  reserve  more  essential  than 
ever  ;  and  combining  with  that  the  fact  that  the  summer  day 
consumption  has  expanded  to  such  respectable  proportions, 
it  follows  that  some  of  the  old  ideas  as  to  stocks  at  this  period 
of  the  year  must  be  ruled-out  as  obsolete.  Though  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  possession  of  good  stocks  at  the  works,  there 
has  not  been  much  actual  inconvenience  felt,  colliery  owners 
and  agents  had  signs  of  gas  undertakings  looking  aroun 
to  ascertain  where  they  could,  if  actual  necessity  compelled, 
amplify  their  deliveries.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that,  it 
the  trouble  with  the  seamen  and  dockers  had  continued,  the 
pressure  would  soon  have  been  acute  in  places.  W  e  know, 
for  example,  that  one  firm  (and  no  doubt  others  also)  had 
inquiries  from  gas  companies  who  were  anxious  to  learn 
how  they  could  promptly  obtain  supplies  in  the  event  of 
deliveries  by  water  becoming  totally  impossible  or  insuffi¬ 
cient.  We  hear,  on  the  other  hand,  from  another  firm, 
that  none  of  their  customers  experienced  any  difficulty,  as 
the  stocks  held  by  them  in  London  have  proved  sufficient 
to  obviate  any  inconvenience. 

The  three  large  London  Gas  Companies  with  tneir  con¬ 
siderable  requirements  appear  to  have  ridden  the  storm  in 
comparative  comfort.  How  much  has  co-partnership  to 
be  thanked  for  this  ?  The  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  t  le 
General  Manager  (Mr.  D.  Milne  Watson)  informs  us  have 
experienced  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  coal. 
The  Company  are  not  shipping  coal  from  Hull  at  the  present 
time ;  and  the  Tyne  does  not  seem  to  have  been  affected 
in  the  way  that  other  ports  were.  In  regard  to  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Charles 
Carpenter)  tells  us  that  all  that  has  happened  to  them  m 
respect  of  coal  deliveries  has  been  that  one  or  two  ships 
have  been  delayed  for  twenty-four  hours  or  so;  and  it 
may  be  taken  that  the  Company’s  deliveries,  as  a  whole,  are 
in  practical  agreement  with  their  schedule  quantities.  1  he 
Commercial  Gas  Company  own  four  collier  steamers.  e 
majority  of  the  officers  and  crews  come  under  the  co-part¬ 
nership  scheme;  and  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Jones  informs  us  that 
they  have  stood  by  the  vessels,  and  continued  to  work  them 
throughout  the  trouble.  The  Directors  of  the  Company 
have,  however,  now  granted  the  men  the  increase  m  pay 
which  appears  to  have  been  generally  conceded.  1  his  is  all 
very  satisfactory.  It  is  something  to  be  thankful  for  that 
such  little  inconvenience  has  been  felt  by  gas  undertakings. 
At  the  same  time,  the  experience  and  the  effects  (such  as 
they  were)  have  their  lessons. 


A  Pipe  Contract  Dispute. 

A  case  is  being  heard  at  Lincoln  which,  though  it  refers 
to  a  water-works  contract,  will  also  be  of  interest  to  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  gas  industry.  The  proceedings,  so  far  as  the 
matter  has  yet  gone,  are  reported  at  length  under  the  “  Legal 
Intelligence”  heading  in  to-day’s  issue;  and  from  these  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  action,  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  new 
water-works  scheme  of  the  Lincoln  Corporation,  is  being  heard 
by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Pollock,  one  of  the  Official  Referees  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  plaintiffs  are  the  Staveley  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  Limited ;  and  they  claim  from  the  Lincoln  Corpora¬ 
tion  a  sum  of  nearly  £16,000  under  a  contract  to  supply  cast-iron 
water-mains.  The  defence  of  the  Corporation,  it  seems,  is  that 
the  pipes  which  form  the  subject  of  the  claim  were  some  which 
had  been  rejected,  but  had  been  re-numbered  and  sent  back, 
“  with  a  view  of  deceiving  the  Engineer  and  inducing  him  to  accept 
them  as  having  been  duly  passed  by  the  Inspector.”  In  opening 
the  case  for  the  plaintiffs,  Sir  Edward  Carson  admitted  that  if  this 
allegation  were  true,  it  would  be  a  justification  for  putting  an  end 
to  the  contract ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  added  that  to  make  an 
imputation  of  this  kind  against  such  a  firm  as  the  plaintiffs  (for 
the  very  small  and  trivial  profit  upon  such  a  contract  as  this),  if 
it  was  untrue,  was  outrageous.  The  total  amount  of  the  contract 
was  something  over  £28,000 ;  and  Counsel  pointed  out  that  the 
profit  on  the  whole  of  the  work  would  only  come  to  £1400.  In 
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the  concluding  portion  of  his  address,  Sir  Edward  said  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  had  had  the  pipes  in  question  in  their  possession  for  fifteen 
months.  They  ought,  when  they  brought  the  charge,  to  have  got 
their  evidence ;  otherwise  they  certainly  never  should  have  made 
the  accusation.  For  the  whole  of  the  fifteen  months,  however, 
they  had  retained  the  pipes.  They  had  no  right  to  touch  one  of 
them  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  charge,  unless  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  plaintiffs’  witnesses ;  but  they  had  tampered  with  the 
pipes,  as  would  be  visible,  he  was  told,  to  anybody  who  saw  them 
now.  This  was  a  matter  of  the  gravest  impropriety  where  an 
action  was  pending.  He  was  told  that  many  of  the  pipes  had  been 
chiselled.  First,  the  blacking  had  been  taken  off,  the  pipes  filed, 
and  marks  put  upon  them  of  various  characters ;  and  in  some 
cases  it  had  been  attempted  to  cover  up  what  they  had  done  by 
putting  on  some  sort  of  imitation  blacking.  He  characterized  the 
whole  of  this  operation,  from  beginning  to  end,  as  being  a  scan¬ 
dalous  one  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  when  a  charge  was  pending.  It 
altered  the  whole  appearance  and  character  of  the  pipes ;  and  he 
was  told  there  were  marks  upon  them  which  were  never  there 
when  they  were  in  plaintiffs’  possession.  Plaintiffs  challenged 
the  whole  of  the  case  as  being  got  up  on  grounds  of  suspicion 
entertained  towards  them. 


Gas  Publicity  and  Labour. 

The  Salford  Corporation,  by  their  vote  last  Wednesday,  have 
given  a  splendid  lead  to  those  municipalities  who  have  not  yet 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  subject  of  contribution  to  the  gas 
publicity  movement ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Council  passed,  by  a 
large  majority,  the  recommendation  of  the  Gas  Committee,  that 
the  contribution  of  the  department  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
2S.  6d.  per  million  cubic  feet,  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  can 
heartily  congratulate  the  Chairman  (Alderman  F.  S.  Phillips,  J.P., 
the  Mayor)  and  his  colleagues.  There  was  a  little  sentimental 
talk  about  competition  between  the  Gas  Committee  and  the  Elec¬ 
tricity  Committee;  but  not  much.  Just  fancy  anyone  in  Salford, 
whose  very  successes,  industrial  and  commercial,  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  shrewdness  of  its  men  in  competition  with  other 
large  centres  engaged  in  similar  industry  and  trading,  raising 
any  objection  to  sound  and  fair  competitive  methods.  It  was  a 
statesmanlike  speech  that  came  from  Mr.  Purcell,  one  of  the 
Labour  members;  and  we  much  like  the  tone  of  it.  Its  lines 
stand  out  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  one  or  two  opposing 
speeches.  Mr.  Purcell  would  go  to  greater  lengths,  if  need  be,  in 
advertising  the  uses,  and  educating  people  up  to  the  proper  uses, 
of  gas ;  for  he  sees  in  this  work,  business  development  that  means 
lower  prices  for  gas.  This  is  the  right  spirit  for  anyone  repre¬ 
senting  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  to  take  in  the  matter. 
Economical  service  on  the  part  of  a  municipality,  in  respect  of 
any  commodity  in  which  they  trade,  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
Labour  member.  Cheaper  gas  lighting  and  cheaper  gaseous  fuel 
must  follow  expansion  in  the  gas  business ;  and  the  expansion  of 
the  gas  business  means  more  employment  in  connection  with  the 
Gas  Department  —especially  outside  the  works  in  the  distribution 
section.  The  Salford  Corporation  are  thanked  for  their  wise 
determination  ;  and  we  shall  look  for  many  other  local  authorities 
now  ranking  themselves  alongside  Salford  in  this  matter. 


Street- Lighting  Specifications. 

The  “  Illuminating  Engineer  ”  has  been  making  inquiries 
from  recognized  illumination  authorities  abroad  as  to  their  views 
on  the  subject  of  a  street-lighting  specification.  It  is  interesting 
and  instructive  to  have  their  views  ;  but,  if  the  replies  so  far  pub¬ 
lished  emphasize  any  one  point,  it  is  the  difficulty  that  exists  at 
present  in  getting  the  authorities  on  illumination  under  one  hat. 
Their  views  are  divergent  and  contradictory,  even  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  specially  identified  with  one  of  the  only  two  suit¬ 
able  illuminants  for  street  purposes,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
the  other.  After  reading  these  divergent  views,  one  is  possessed 
with  the  pious  hope  that,  at  the  outset,  any  authoritative  recom¬ 
mendation  as  to  a  street-lighting  specification  will  be  as  simple 
and  uncomplicated  as  possible.  It  should  be  rather  of  a  tenta¬ 
tive  order,  subject  to  improvement  after  longer  experience.  There 
has  not  been  up  to  the  present  time  sufficient  experience  with,  or 
study  of,  street  illumination,  subject  to  set  rules  and  regulation,  to 
enable  all  matters  to  be  irrevocably  dealt  with  in  a  specification 
in  a  manner  that  will  be  equally  fair  to  the  competing  illuminants. 
Practically  all  are  agreed  that  in  any  specification  the  amount  of 


gas  or  electrical  energy  consumed  and  the  candle  power  of  the 
lamps  should  be  stated ;  but  there  is  contrary  opinion  as  to 
whether  illumination  should  be  made  the  basis  of  contract  for 
the  payment  for  street  lighting.  For  the  measurement  of  illumin¬ 
ation  the  horizontal  plane  at  a  stated  height  above  the  street  is 
generally  preferred ;  but  there  is  not  the  same  agreement  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  also  measured  in  the  vertical  plane.  For 
practical,  as  distinct  from  experimental,  work,  Professors  Bunte 
and  Drehschmidt  consider  that,  if  tests  are  made  on  the  horizontal 
plane  at  a  sufficient  height  from  the  street  surface — say,  about 
the  height  of  the  head — that  will  answer  all  purposes.  The  idea 
of  measurement  in  some  inclined  plane  is  freely  and  properly 
rejected.  There  is  nothing  particularly  settled  by  the  contributors 
as  to  whether  the  mean  spherical  or  mean  hemispherical  candle 
power  should  be  tested  in  the  street;  but  the  question  of  time 
occupied  and  opportunity  makes  such  work  almost  impracticable. 
There  is  just  as  much  opinion  in  favour  of  the  candle  power 
being  tested  in  specified  directions.  Favoured  also  by  a  majority, 
in  the  matter  of  procedure,  is  that  laboratory  tests  should  be 
supplemented  by  periodical  tests  in  situ.  But  there  is  a  majority 
against  any  test  of  the  constancy  of  candle  power  of  the  lamps 
being  at  present  prescribed.  Arc  lamps  would  show  up  badly 
under  such  a  test.  There  are  mixed  views  as  to  the  introduction 
of  stipulations  regarding  the  efficient  shading  of  lamps,  height 
above  ground,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  the  avoidance  of  glare ;  and 
only  one  man  thinks  that  the  specific  colour  of  the  lights  should 
be  prescribed.  We  pray  that  in  this  matter  of  a  street-lighting 
specification  we  may  be  preserved  from  eccentricity  and  fads. 


Municipal  Gas-Works  Results. 

The  report  submitted  to  the  Belfast  Corporation  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  by  the  Engineer  (Mr.  J.  D.  Smith)  points  out  that  the  gross 
profit  realized  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  gas  and  residual 
products  in  the  twelve  months  to  March  31  was  £64,568,  which  is 
an  increase  of  £13,490  over  the  previous  year.  A  sum  of  £12,000 
is  handed  over  to  the  Finance  Committee  in  aid  of  the  rates ;  and 
the  dividends  and  sinking  fund  on  new  City  Hall  stock  came  to 
£11,397 — making  together  £23,397.  A  balance  of  £24,888  is  left 
at  the  credit  of  the  profit  and  loss  account.  An  interesting  feature 
is  a  recommendation  by  Mr.  Smith  that  vertical  retorts  should  be 
installed  capable  of  producing  2^  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
24  hours,  with  the  necessary  coal  and  coke  handling  plant, 
machinery,  and  housing  accommodation ;  and  also  that  a  spiral 
gasholder  should  be  erected.  An  examination  of  the  various 
systems  of  vertical  retorts  is  to  be  made  by  the  Committee.  The 
record  of  the  year’s  working  placed  before  the  Council  was 
altogether  a  most  satisfactory  one.  There  is  a  gross  profit  at 
Kendal  of  £3667,  and  a  net  surplus  of  £864,  out  of  which  £400 
has  been  voted  in  relief  of  the  rates.  The  quantity  of  gas  sent 
out,  as  indicated  by  the  consumers’  meters,  shows  an  increase  of 
6£  per  cent.  A  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  last  year  from  2s.  8d. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  made  a  difference  of  about  £700  in 
the  receipts;  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  abolishing  of  the  cooker 
rentals  also  meant  a  loss  of  revenue  of  over  £100.  At  Lincoln, 
after  allocating  £5000  to  the  relief  of  the  rates  and  placing  £630 
to  the  reserve  fund,  the  Committee  have  increased  the  carry-over 
from  £1133  to  £2368.  The  revenue  for  the  current  year  will  be 
affected  to  the  extent  of  about  £1000  by  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  gas  of  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet  and  an  increased  discount  of 
2j  per  cent,  to  prepayment  consumers,  which  took  effect  as  from 
Oct.  1.  A  gross  profit  has  been  realized  at  Mossleyof  £6015,  and 
a  net  profit  of  £1673.  The  make  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized 
was  raised  from  10,666  cubic  feet  in  1908-9  to  11,691  cubic  feet  in 
1909-10,  and  11,735  cubic  feet  last  year;  the  quantity  sold  per  ton 
for  the  three  years  being  respectively  9684  cubic  feet,  10,413  cubic 
feet,  and  10,714  cubic  feet.  At  Oldbury,  the  total  quantity  of  gas 
sold  by  meter  in  the  past  financial  year  was  119,506,600  cubic 
feet,  or  an  increase  of  6,306,900  cubic  feet  on  the  sale  in  1909-10. 
The  make  per  ton  of  coal  was  12,439  cubic  feet.  A  net  profit  of 
£465  was  realized  ;  and  this  added  to  the  balance  brought  forward 
makes  a  total  of  £9037. 

The  Eleventh  Hour  Contract. 

One  view  taken  in  the  criticism  recently  made  in  “  EleC- 
trie  Supply  Memoranda”  of  the  public  lighting  contract  entered 
into,  by  a  sort  of  back-door  manoeuvre,  by  the  Caversham  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  with  the  Reading  Electricity  Company  was  that, 
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seeing  the  likelihood  of  the  Reading  Corporation  succeeding  in 
Parliament  with  their  extension  scheme,  so  absorbing  Caversham, 
the  District  Council  were  not  acting  rightly  in  committing  their 
successors  to  any  such  contract  for  a  matter  of  ten  years.  The 
District  Council  have  changed  their  minds  about  the  extension 
scheme,  and  have  considered  the  wisest  course  is  to  withdraw 
opposition,  and  to  make  the  best  terms  possible.  This  has  been 
done.  But  what  is  the  position  in  regard  to  public  lighting  by 
electricity?  It  is  that  the  Corporation  will  have  to  take  over  a 
contract,  entered  into  in  the  dying  hours  of  the  District  Council, 
which  contract  does  not  start  until  after  the  Council  in  its  cor¬ 
porate  capacity  is  extinct,  and  then  binds  the  Corporation  for  the 
space  of  ten  years.  This  is  not  right ;  and  it  is  not  a  creditable 
piece  of  work  for  the  District  Council  to  have  left  behind  them, 
knowing  well  at  the  time  the  uncertainty  of  their  position. 

Results  of  a  Progressive  Policy. 

It  was  a  remarkable  story  of  progress  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  San  Paulo  Gas  Company,  Limited  (Mr.  D.  M.  Fox)  laid  before 
the  shareholders  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  held  last  Friday  to 
consider  a  question  of  fresh  capital  authorization.  It  is  only  due 
to  shrewd  financial  management  that  the  Board  have  not  had  to 
ask  for  more  capital  powers  before  this.  There  are  not  many 
undertakings  that  can  stand  an  increase  of  business  to  such 
an  extent  as  this  one  has  done  with  an  expansion  of  capital  that 
shows  up  modestly  in  comparison  with  the  growth  of  the  business. 
But  the  circumstances  have  been  exceptional.  The  present  Board, 
with  Mr.  Fox  at  its  head  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Phillips  as  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  and  Consulting  Engineer,  had  as  a  legacy  from  their  pre¬ 
decessors  a  concern  heavily  saddled  with  capital  as  measured  by 
the  business  done,  works  that  were  not  up  to  date,  and  a  business 
that  had  not  been  conducted  with  any  conspicuous  commercial 
sagacity.  The  existing  Board  set  to  work  to  amend  all  this. 
They  had  to  start  working  from  the  rough  until  now  they  can 
show  the  shareholders  a  finished  and  flourishing  commercial 
machine,  on  a  solid  base,  and  effecting  progress  at  a  remarkable 
rate. 

A  Decade’s  164  Per  Cent.  Increase. 

The  good  result  has  been  accomplished  by  sound  considera¬ 
tion  for  financial  stability,  and  by  progressive,  liberal,  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  business  policy.  Of  course,  the  capital  expenditure  per 
million  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold,  largely  as  it  has  been  reduced, 
is  even  now  in  excess  of  what  it  would  be  for  such  a  concern 
in  this  country.  But  the  undertaking  is  in  South  America ;  and 
for  that  part  of  the  earth,  the  capital  is  not  excessive.  The 
commercial  results  are  seen  in  the  extraordinary  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  past  decade.  The  demand  for  gas  for  public  light¬ 
ing  has  increased  by  69  per  cent. ;  for  private  lighting,  by  115  per 
cent. ;  and  for  cooking,  by  1000  per  cent.  The  total  amount  of 
gas  sold  in  the  period  has  advanced  from  3,840,000  cubic  metres 
(135,61 7,664  cubic  feet)  to  10, 140,000  cubic  metres  (358, 115,394  cubic 
feet),  or  164  per  cent.  This  is  a  notable  expansion  of  business  in 
such  a  period  ;  and  the  increments  enlarge  year  by  year.  In  this 
country,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  keeping  a  strict  separate 
account  of  the  consumption  of  gas  for  cooking  purposes.  In  the 
case  of  this  Company,  seeing  that  differential  prices  obtain,  they 
are  able  to  do  so.  The  result  shows  the  potent  influence  of  the 
cooking  load  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Company.  Whereas  in 
1902,  the  sale  for  cooking  was  249,300  cubic  metres  (8,804,552 
cubic  feet),  in  1910  it  was  2,478,000  cubic  metres  (87,515,743  cubic 
feet),  which  is  an  increase  in  the  eight  years  of  about  1000  per  cent. ! 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  the  sale  for  cooking  represented 
64  per  cent,  of  the  total  gas  sold  in  igoo.  Two  more  compara¬ 
tive  figures.  Since  1900  the  receipts  have  risen  from  £89,800  to 
£203,350  in  1910,  an  increase  of  126  per  cent.!  The  proprietors 
unanimously  conferred  upon  the  Board  the  extended  capital 
authorization  for  which  they  asked. 


The  Gas-Furnace  Book. — Under  this  title,  Messrs.  John  Wright 
and  Co.  have  just  brought  together,  in  a  well-printed  pamphlet  of 
about  140  pages,  a  very  comprehensive  collection  of  gas-heated 
furnaces  and  other  gas  appliances  suitable  for  workshop,  labora¬ 
tory,  and  scientific  and  technical  purposes.  In  the  prefatory  re¬ 
marks,  it  is  stated  that  the  designs  are  the  outcome  of  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  close  contact  with  users  of  such  appa¬ 
ratus  in  a  wide  variety  of  trades  and  professions.  Included  in 
the  pamphlet  are  some  remarks,  with  illustrations,  on  the  Fery 
pyrometer. 


GAS  STOCK  AND  SHARE  MARKET. 


(For  Stock  and  Share  List,  see  p.  130.) 

Harassed  as  the  Stock  Exchange  was  already,  there  were  further 
trials  in  store  for  it  last  week  ;  and  on  the  Pelion  of  persistent 
depression  was  heaped  the  Ossa  of  fresh  alarms.  Foreign  affairs 
were  now  the  storm-centre.  First,  German  action  in  Morocco, 
a  tremendous  factor  for  possible  trouble,  and  then — quickly 
following  upon  this — warlike  movements  in  Montenegro,  to  say 
nothing  of  Portugal.  Happily,  alarm  was  mitigated  on  Thursday 
by  authoritative  pronouncement ;  but  mischief  had  been  done. 
The  opening  day  was  weak,  quite  unable  to  bear  up  against 
the  Agadir  incident.  Prices  were  put  down  freely  in  expectation 
of  large  sales.  Government  issues  were,  of  course,  hard  hit,  and 
Consols  fell  J.  Railways,  with  rare  exceptions,  were  lower  ;  and 
the  Foreign  and  American  Markets  were  flat.  Tuesday  became 
calmer,  and  markets  in  general  made  some  recovery ;  Rails  being 
hopeful  of  a  settlement  of  the  labour  difficulties.  On  Wednesday, 
everything  was  thrown  down  again  by  army  preparations  in  that 
powder  magazine,  the  near  East.  All  markets  relapsed  freely ; 
Americans  having  also  a  special  trouble  of  their  own  in  regard 
to  crop  prospects.  On  Thursday,  there  was  some  recovery  from 
the  abyss  of  apprehension.  Cheap  prices  brought  in  buyers  of 
gilt-edged  things.  Consols  rose,  and  Railways,  although  queer 
at  first,  improved  later.  The  Foreign  Market  was  calm.  Business 
became  rather  more  animated  on  Friday,  and  markets  had 
some  improvement,  though  some  of  the  cream  of  it  was  taken 
off  before  the  close  by  the  usual  realizations.  Saturday  was 
very  quiet,  and  there  was  not  much  movement  perceptible. 
In  the  Money  Market,  the  supply  was  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
and  rates  closed  easier.  Business  in  the  Gas  Market  was  fairly 
brisk ;  and  the  general  tone  was  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  ever. 
In  Gaslight  and  Coke  issues,  the  ordinary  was  quite  active  and  a 
little  stronger  still.  Prices  were  uniformly  higher,  ranging  from 
106J  to  1075;  but  the  quotation  was  only  advanced  £.  In  the 
secured  issues,  the  maximum  was  done  at  86|  and  87,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  at  from  104  to  105,  and  the  debenture  at  78J  and  79J-. 
South  Metropolitan  was  quieter  at  119  to  120J.  The  deben¬ 
ture  marked  from  80J  to  80J.  In  Commercials,  the  4  per  cent, 
changed  hands  at  114  and  114^,  and  the  debenture  at  77J-. 
Among  the  Suburban  and  Provincial  group,  Alliance  and  Dublin 
showed  dealings  at  from  83  to  84^,  Bournemouth  preference  at 
14!  and  14!,  Brentford  new  at  205I,  ditto  preference  at  123^-, 
Ilford  “  B”  at  from  120^  to  i20§,  and  Tottenham  debenture  at 
97^.  In  the  Continental  companies,  Imperial  fell  another  -J-,  with 
transactions  at  from  184  to  185^;  Union  was  done  at  92;  and 
European  at  from  19^  to  igjf.  Among  the  undertakings  of  the 
remoter  world,  there  were  transactions  marked  in  Bombay  at  6J 
and  6yV,  Buenos  Ayres  debenture  at  g6£,  Cape  Town  at  2  (a  fall 
of  \),  Monte  Video  at  i3tb)  Oriental  at  138  and  139,  Ottoman  at 
6-}f,  Primitiva  at  7!  to  7^,  ditto  preference  at  5^  to  5il>  ditto 
debenture  at  975  and  97^,  and  San  Paulo  at  2i|  and  22 — a 
rise  of  1^. 


ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  MEMORANDA. 


Municipal  Electrical  Association — Presidential  Philosophy — A  Shop¬ 
keeper’s  Choice — Choice  and  Cost — A  Proposed  “  Entente  ” — 
Candid  Testimony  and  Embarrassing  Flattery — Fire  Precautions 
— Wheels  Within  Wheels  at  Hastings. 

The  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Municipal 
Electrical  Association  at  Brighton  have  had  a  varied  reception. 
Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  there  was  too  much  candid  speaking 
there  to  please  those  who,  week  by  week,  have  to  endeavour  to 
sustain  the  pretence  that  flows  with  peculiar  ease  from  pens  and 
pencils  accustomed  to  it  by  long  practice.  The  President  for  the 
occasion  was  Mr.  J.  Christie,  the  Brighton  Corporation  Electrical 
Engineer ;  and  his  address,  which  should  be  awarded  some¬ 
thing  or  other  for  its  modesty  and  its  advocacy  of  a  retiring  dis¬ 
position  in  electrical  commercial  affairs,  has  not  raised  any  glow¬ 
ing  enthusiasm.  The  “  Electrician,”  too,  says  that  “the  papers 
have  been  possibly  below  the  average  of  past  years.”  The 
“  average  of  past  years.”  It  cannot  mean  what  it  says ;  and  there 
is  no  indication  as  to  whether  our  contemporary  intends  the  word 
“average”  to  be  applied  to  quantity  or  quality.  However,  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  both  the  technical  and  the  business  proceedings 
has  certainly  not  been  great. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  matters  than  those  that  will  be 
dealt  with  to-day  that  maybe  reserved  for  future  “  Memoranda;  ” 
the  questions  of  interest  that  we  will  use  for  topic  this  week,  being, 
to  our  readers,  the  more  important.  In  Mr.  Christie’s  address, 
there  is  reminder  that  the  maximum  demand  system  of  charging 
had  its  birth  in  Brighton;  and  the  maximum  demand  system 
added  temporarily  sparkling  glory  to  its  inventor,  Mr.  Arthur 
Wright,  until  consumers  got  so  disgusted  with  its  complications 
that  many  electricity  concerns  had  in  self-protection  to  revert  to 
the  alternative  of  a  flat-rate.  Since  then  the  fearful  and  wonder¬ 
ful  schemes  that  have  been  devised  with  the  view  of  coaxing  in 
new  consumers  have  been  more  than  we  have  been  able  to  keep 
intimately  in  touch  with.  But  they  all  pale  before  a  new  idea. 
If  Mr.  Arthur  Wright  was  not  in  jocose  mood  when  he  met  the 
President  a  short  time  since,  and  told  him  of  what  he  imagined 
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would  be  the  character  of  the  charges  of  the  electrical  industry  in 
future,  then  Mr.  Wright’s  friends  will  have  cause  to  think  of  him 
with  saddened  heart  and  moistened  eye.  Mr.  Christie  seriously 
said  that,  in  discussing  the  matter  of  charges  with  Mr.  Wright, 
that  gentleman  “  put  forward  the  belief  that  we  might  ultimately 
come  to  a  fixed  charge  per  square  foot  of  floor  area,  on  the  basis 
of  a  given  number  of  watts  per  square  foot,  have  no  meters,  and 
allow  the  consumers  to  use  the  supply  for  any  purpose  without 
restriction.”  How  many  hearty  laughs  there  must  have  been  in 
the  Brighton  hotel  lounges  over  this  proposal !  Where,  too,  is 
the  caricaturist  who  can  depict  the  householder  measuring  up  the 
areas  of  his  rooms  to  ascertain  what  will  be  the  fixed  cost  for  an 
unrestricted  use  of  electricity,  or  whether  the  electricity  purveyors 
are  cheating  him.  No  meter,  no  restriction,  no  anything,  other 
than  the  fixed  price  per  square  foot  of  floor  area,  which  basis 
of  charge  has  not  even  remote  connection  with  the  services  for 
which  the  charge  is  made  1  The  scheme  wants  some  thinking 
over,  and  thinking  out. 

It  is  also  noticed  that  Mr.  Christie  considers  it  wrong  of  munici¬ 
palities  engaging  in  trade  to  compare  themselves  absolutely  with 
gas  and  electricity  supply  companies.  These  concerns,  he  says, 
are  in  business  primarily  to  obtain  the  biggest  dividends  they  can 
possibly  earn  for  their  shareholders,  irrespective  of  all  other  con¬ 
siderations.  Has  Mr.  Christie  never  heard  of  the  sliding-scale  of 
price  and  dividend  as  applied  to  gas  supply,  and  of  how  in  most 
cases,  of  the  total  sum  represented  by  a  reduction  of  price  to  the 
consumer  and  the  increase  of  dividend,  five-sixths  is  the  portion 
of  the  consumers,  and  one-sixth  that  of  the  shareholders?  He 
ought  to  find  in  this  something  to  assist  him  to  modify  his  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  further  seen  that  Mr.  Christie  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
municipal  authorities  carrying  on  the  work  of  wiring,  supplying, 
and  selling  electric  fittings.  “If  we  embark  in  this  retail  trading, 
carrying  out  wiring  installations,  &c.,  to  justify  the  existence  of 
this  new  branch  of  our  business,  we  must  at  times  have  to  go  into 
the  highways  and  by-ways  to  obtain  fresh  consumers ;  and  I  fear 
that,  by  so  doing,  we  will  only  boost-up  an  artificial  and  tempo¬ 
rary  demand,  necessitating  the  raising  of  additional  capital  to 
meet  it,  seldom  finding  that  it  will  yield  an  adequate  return  on  the 
outlay  incurred,  and  in  the  end  doing  our  undertakings  no  real 
lasting  good.”  Well  said,  excepting  that  the  highways  ought  to  be 
all  right,  if  the  by-ways  are  not. 

A  few  remarks  appeared  in  a  paragraph  given  in  last  week’s 
“Journal”  (p.  14)  upon  one  aspect  of  the  discussion  raised  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Seabrook,  Chief  Electrical  Engineer  to  the  Marylebone 
Borough  Council,  on  the  subject  of  the  competition  of  high-pres¬ 
sure  gas-lamps  for  shop-front  lighting.  After  reading  what  Mr. 
Seabrook  and  those  of  his  fellow  electricians  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  have  to  say,  we  are  afraid  that  they  have  not  in¬ 
spected  the  matter  in  a  sufficiently  broad  spirit,  or,  if  they  have 
done  so,  they  do  not  state  all  that  they  have  seen  as  a  result.  It 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  terms  on  which  high-pressure 
gas-lamps  are  supplied  for  what  is  known  as  “  parade  ”  or  “  scale  ” 
lighting,  nor  is  it  owing  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  business  depart¬ 
ments  of  most  gas  undertakings  are  well  organized,  nor,  again,  is 
it  due  to  gas  companies  having  any  superior  powers  to  electricity 
undertakings,  that  so  much  success  has  attended  this  particular 
branch  of  the  gas  business.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  “  article  ”  supplied.  A 
good,  steady  light  is  produced  by  the  high-pressure  gas-lamp ; 
and  with  it  the  shop-keeper  does  not  suffer  from  that  awful 
catastrophe  (for  him)  of  an  extinction  just  when  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  his  evening  trade.  Mr.  A.  C.  Cramb,  of  Croydon, 
frankly  said,  in  the  discussion,  that  “  the  feeling  of  the  average 
user  of  arc  lamps  for  outside  shop  lighting  was  that  they  were  very 
fine  lights  when  they  were  new ;  but,  after  two  or  three  months, 
there  were  troubles  with  carbons,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  The 
lamps  wanted  new  carbons  just  in  the  middle  oj  the  busy  part  of 
the  trade  of  the  evening ;  and  they  were  always  going  wrong."  That 
is  the  feeling  of  the  shop-keeper — a  feeling  that  has  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  positive  knowledge  by  having  been  generated  by 
experience.  There  is  also  the  light  afforded  by  the  electric  arc 
lamps.  Shop-keepers  know  nothing  much  about  photometrical 
values.  Their  judgment  is  based  on  visual  comparisons;  and 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  able  to  arrive  at  a  very  good  verdict. 

That  is  a  point  upon  which  there  affe  a  few  words  of  criticism 
to  be  made  of  Mr.  Seabrook’s  utterances.  He,  Mr.  Cramb,  and 
other  electricians  admit  that  the  competition  of  high-pressure 
gas-lighting  is  serious,  and  they  confess  its  success  among  shop¬ 
keepers.  All  this  is  out  of  countenance  with  Mr.  Seabrook’s  facile 
assurances  that  the  electric  arc  lamp  is  incomparably  the  cheaper 
of  the  two  forms  of  illuminant.  Those  who  have  not  the  capacity 
for  critical  examination,  and  so  have  to  take  very  much  for 
granted  many  things  that  Mr.  Seabrook  has  to  say,  should  on 
this  occasion  be  exceedingly  cautious.  In  this  instance,  he  says 
high-pressure  lamps  are  out  of  the  running  for  shop  lighting  pur¬ 
poses  on  the  light-for-light  cost  basis.  Shop-keepers  who  have 
adopted  high-pressure  gas-lamps  are,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Seabrook’s 
eyes,  a  champion  lot  of  fools.  Let  us  see.  At  3^d.  per  unit,  a  set 
of  four  arc  lamps  giving  a  total  of  10,000  to  11,000  candle  power 
(fortunately  salt  is  cheap)  can  be  supplied  to  the  shop-keeper  for 
a  total  of  £30  per  annum  (goo  hours’  lighting),  inclusive  of  every¬ 
thing,  except  the  hire  of  the  installation  and  the  wiring.  The 
exception  here  is  the  first  point  to  be  noted.  High-pressure  gas- 
lamps  are  supplied  at  a  price  that  includes  everything.  The  next 
point  is,  Are  the  four  lamps  really  of  a  photometrical  value  of 
2500  to  2750  candles  each  ?  We  know  something  about  the  gulf 


existing  between  the  nominal  and  the  actual  candle  powers  of 
arc  lamps.  The  Engirteering  Correspondent  of  the  “  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,”  in  an  article  towards  the  end  of  last  month  on  the  subject 
of  illumination,  said  :  “  It  is  perhaps  well  to  issue  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  that  many  of  the  arc  lamps  sold  as  being  of  a  certain  candle 
power  only  give  that  amount  of  illumination  in  one  special  direc¬ 
tion.”  We  question  the  validity  of  the  2500  to  2750  candle  power 
of  Mr.  Seabrook’s  arc  lamps,  at  the  price  named. 

There  interest  does  not  cease.  The  worthy  Mr.  Seabrook  cal¬ 
culates  that  it  will  require  ten  high-pressure  gas-lamps  at  30s.  per 
quarter  each  (or  a  total  of  £60  per  annum)  to  equal  the  four 
electric  arcs  at  a  total  of  £30  per  annum.  In  parade  lighting, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  high-pressure  gas-lamps,  gas  is  distributed 
at  such  a  pressure  that,  at  each  burner  it  has  to  be  governed- 
down,  so  that  every  lamp  is  furnished  with  gas  at  uniform  pres¬ 
sure.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  consumption  and  the  candle- 
power — no  matter  the  size  of  the  unit,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
60  or  4500  candle  power — can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  Now 
seven  high-pressure  lamps  of  1500-candle  power  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  Mr.  Seabrook’s  so-called  aggregate  of  10,000  to 
11,000  candle  power  from  four  arc  lamps  ;  and  at  60  candles  per 
cubic  foot  of  gas,  the  cost  of  the  gas,  at  (sa}T)  2s.  6d.  per  1000  feet 
for  900  hours,  would  work  out  to  £19  13s.  gd.  There  are  other 
costs ;  but  that  is  the  chief  item  in  the  total,  and  it  only  averages 
£2  1 6s.  3d.  per  1500-candle  power  lamp  per  annum  (900  hours) 
with  the  full  profit  on  gas  at  2s.  6d.  included.  1  he  illumination 
that  would  be  afforded  would  be  actual,  and  not  purely  nominal. 
Mr.  Seabrook’s  figures  want  revising.  If  any  electrician  follows 
the  lead  of  a  much-respected  electrical  contemporary,  and  adopts 
Mr.  Seabrook  as  an  electrical  evangelist  whose  words  and  views 
are  firmly  composed  of,  and  embedded  in,  truth  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  electrician  and  his  undertaking. 

Let  it  pass,  however,  in  the  hope  that  electricians  generally 
are  not  going  to  allow  themselves  to  be  beguiled  by  crude  argu¬ 
ment  and  calculation.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
be  too  hard  on  the  electricians  who  spoke  at  Brighton.  As  men¬ 
tioned  last  week  in  the  note  already  referred  to,  there  was  talk  as 
to  whether,  apparently  in  the  interests  of  the  electrical  industry, 
there  should  not  be  some  attempt  at  arriving  at  an  entente  with  the 
gas  industry.  The  gas  industry  has  never  before  had  so  many 
kind  things  said  about  it  at  a  meeting  of  electricians  as  on  this 
occasion.  Mr.  Seabrook  was  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  business 
instinct  and  commercial  organization  of  the  men  of  the  gas 
industry ;  and  he  trampled  vigorously  under  foot  the  mediocre 
capacities  in  this  respect  of  the  electrical  industry.  He  did 
not  give  any  inkling  as  to  whether  he  included  Marylebone  in  his 
expansive  condemnation,  although  Marylebone  has  been  much 
vexed  and  sorely  perplexed  over  the  sweeping  movement  of  high- 
pressure  gas-lamps  in  the  lighting  of  shop  frontages,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  they  are  100  per  cent,  dearer  than  electric  arcs  according 
to  the  Seabrookian  gospel.  However,  the  gas  industry  must 
blush  before  the  copious  downpour  of  flattery  from  the  electricians 
assembled  at  Brighton.  Mr.  Cramb,  of  Croydon,  bore  testimony 
to  the  commercial  zeal  and  ability  displayed  by  his  gas  opponents. 
Others  followed  on  the  same  lines. 

But  the  most  eloquent  testimony  of  all  came  from  Mr.  Haydn 
Harrison;  and  surely  it  will  only  be  right  for  us  to  in  future  view 
this  gentleman  in  a  new  light.  He  stated,  on  the  point  of  the 
entente ,  that,  in  connection  with  the  Holborn  public  lighting  con¬ 
tract,  where  the  Gaslight  Company  had  worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  Electric  Light  Companies,  “  it  had  been  found  that  gas 
managers  were  sound  business  men,  doing  the  very  best  they 
could  for  their  shareholders.  They  were  perfectly  straight¬ 
forward  ;  and  why  electricians  should  hold  them  at  arm  s  length, 
he  did  not  know.  He  thought  it  was  a  distinct  sign  of  fear  on 
their  part,  more  than  anything  else.”  In  regard  to  the  early  part 
of  this  testimony  to  good  character,  we  hope  Mr.  Harrison  does 
not  mean  that,  until  the  Holborn  affair,  he  had  been  living  under 
the  impression  that  gas  managers  were  not  sound  business  men  ; 
but  clearly  it  was  then  that  he  “  found  ”  them  to  be  so.  The  dis¬ 
covery  we  hope  was  as  interesting  as  it  was  instructive.  So  it  is 
seen  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  over  the  entente.  Some  are  for 
taking  the  gas  industry  by  the  hand  of  friendship  ;  while  others, 
like  the  valiant  Mr.  Seabrook,  are  for  keeping  the  competitor  at 
arm’s  length.  He  wants  to  know  as  little  about  the  gas  industry 
as  possible ;  and  he  evidently  regards  the  administrators  of  it  as 
a  lot  of  prowling  thieves  who  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Different 
men,  different  manners  and  opinions.  1  hank  goodness  for  that. 
But  as  was  said  last  week,  free  competition  is  the  better  of  the 
two  ways.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  what  the  electrical  industry 
has  to  offer  to  induce  the  gas  industry  to  enter  into  any  under¬ 
standing  that  would  make  competition  less  free  or  less  intenshe 
than  it  is  to-day.  But  the  most  interesting  thing  is  that  the  idea 
of  an  amicable  understanding  has  sprung  into  life  in  the  electrical 
industry.  The  gas  industry  is  highly  honoured  and  gratified. 

A  knowledge  of  the  propensity  of  electricity  for  generating  fires 
at  unexpected  and  inconvenient  times  is  spreading  among  hotel 
keepers.  In  one  hotel  that  has  lately  been  largely  modernized 
and  extended  at  a  popular  seaside  resort,  the  following  is  a  clause 
from  the  announcements  exhibited  in  all  the  bedrooms  :  “  1'  ire 
Precautions :  The  electric  light  is  switched  off  at  midnight ;  but 
the  gas  is  left  burning  on  each  landing  and  in  each  corridor. 
Candles  are  also  provided  in  each  bedroom.  1  hose  who  have 
had  experience  of  the  vagaries  and  dangers  of  the  electric  light 
are  thankful  to  the  management  for  these  precautions,  and  are 
able  to  go  to  bed  with  a  fair  amount  of  confidence  of  being  undis- 
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turbed  in  the  night  by  the  dread  cry  of  “  Fire,”  and  without 
themselves  taking  the  precaution  of  having  their  clothes  handy  for 
a  hasty  garbing,  as  we  were  told,  at  an  inquest  some  time  since, 
was  the  case,  at  certain  drapery  establishments,  where  the  young 
lady  assistants  “live  in.” 

We  remember  a  Parliamentary  Committee  not  long  ago  stating 
that  all  municipal  trading  undertakings  ought  to  be  run  entirely 
distinct  from  all  other  local  considerations ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
Parliament  does  not  insist  on  this  being  done.  What  happens 
when  the  same,  or  some  of  the  same,  municipal  representatives 
have  control  of  the  electricity  department,  public  lighting,  work- 
house,  and  so  forth,  has  been  seen  over  and  over  again  at 
Hastings ;  and  another  instance  is  now  before  us  from  the  same 
quarter.  We  cannot  see,  in  the  interests  of  good  government, 
why,  if  a  director  of  a  gas  company  as  a  municipal  representative 
is  debarred  from  voting  on  a  contract  in  which  his  company  are 
concerned,  a  member  of  a  municipal  electricity  committee  should 
not  be  prohibited  from  voting,  as  a  representative  on  some  other 
public  body,  on  a  contract  in  which  the  electric  supply  com¬ 
mittee  are  interested.  To  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the  position 
to  so  vote  at  present  is  due  much  of  what  appears  to  be  of  an 
intriguing  nature  so  as  to  secure  business  for  the  Hastings  Elec¬ 
tricity  Committee.  The  Education  Committee  have  just  decided 
to  spend  money  in  installing  the  electric  light  at  the  Clive  Vale 
and  Tower  Road  Schools.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  an  improvement  in  the  lighting 
is  required,  nor  as  to  whether  the  Gas  Company  could  produce 
an  improvement  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  Electricity  Committee. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  Simply  an  estimate  from  the  Borough  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineer  as  to  the  cost  of  installation  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to 
instal.  Need  we  say  more  than  this,  that  the  Building  and  Sites 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Education  Committee  (who  made  the  re¬ 
commendation)  consist  of  the  Mayor  (Alderman  Mitchell),  Mr.  J. 
Stace,  Aldermen  Hutchings,  Langham,  and  Cousse'ns,  Councillors 
J.  N.  &  H.  N.  Collins,  T.  Reed,  Dr.  Grandy,  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Jones.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Grandy,  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  Councillor  J.  N.  Collins,  the  whole  of  these  gentlemen  have 
been  or  are  at  present  members  of  the  Electricity  Committee  of 
the  Corporation.  Is  this  fair  ?  Is  this  in  the  interests  of  good 
administration  ?  We  say  distinctly  that  it  is  not. 


NOTES  FROM  WESTMINSTER. 


There  are  a  few  points  that  have  been  raised  in  the  Committee 
rooms  within  the  last  week  or  two  upon  which  a  few  comments 
may  be  made. 

.  _  f  It  was  impossible  many  years  ago,  when 

nit  -  h  ” a  areas  were  allocated  to  various  gas  under - 

uistricting.  takings,  to  say  whether  or  not  the  boun¬ 

daries  were  the  best  under  circumstances  that  might  arise  there¬ 
after.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  state  definitely  at  any 
one  period  the  direction  in  which  the  development  of  any  town  or 
district  may  take  place  in  the  days  to  come,  and  therefore  the 
direction  in  which  there  will  be  an  extension  of  a  gas-distribution 
system.  The  distribution  system  must  follow  the  development 
of  building  ;  to  go  elsewhere,  may  mean  unprofitable  investment 
in  mains.  There  is  the  unfortunate  result  in  this,  that  an  out- 
township  may  be  left  without  a  supply  of  gas  from  the  gas  under¬ 
taking  that  has  in  some  past  time  obtained  its  inclusion  within 
its  area  of  supply  ;  while  another  gas  undertaking  has  pushed  out 
its  mains  from  another  direction  to  almost  within  touch  of  the 
township  that  has  been  left  derelict,  so  far  as  gas  supply  is  con¬ 
cerned,  by  the  undertaking  having  powers  of  supply.  It  would, 
in  such  circumstances,  appear  to  be  the  correct  thing,  whenever 
opportunity  offers,  for  a  rearrangement  of  boundaries  to  be 
effected.  It  was  under  some  such  circumstances  as  this  that  the 
St.  Helens  Corporation,  in  the  gas  section  of  their  Bill,  asked  for 
their  action  to  be  legalized  in  the  matter  of  supplying  small  areas, 
by  consent,  that  were  within  the  statutory  supply  limits  of  other 
concerns.  But  the  other  concerns,  although  consenting  parties 
to  the  supply  by  St.  Helens,  wanted  to  retain  their  areas  in¬ 
tact,  though  the  portions  concerned  are  at  present  of  little 
account  from  the  revenue-producing  point  of  view.  Their  con¬ 
tention  is  that  the  time  may  arrive  when  they  themselves 
will  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  supply  of  the  areas 
concerned,  and  that  then  all  they  will  have  to  do  will  be 
to  buy  out  the  portion  of  the  distribution  plant  of  St.  Helens, 
and  enter  into  possession.  This  is  the  business  point  of  view ; 
but  it  is  not  altogether  just.  It  is  true  that  the  St.  Helens  Cor¬ 
poration  are  supplying  the  areas  in  question  on  sufferance  as  it 
were ;  but  it  is  also  equally  true  that  they  have  afforded,  by 
agreement,  the  convenience  of  a  gas  supply,  when  the  rightful 
suppliers  were  unable  to  do  so.  However,  the  Committee  before 
whom  the  matter  came  decided  not  to  legalize  the  position  of 
St.  Helens;  but  to  allow  the  respective  parties  to  remain  in  their 
present  relative  positions.  No  real  harm  is  done  by  this;  but 
the  position  of  St.  Helens  is  an  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  one. 
They  have  had  the  work  of  pioneering  and  developing  the  gas 
business  in  areas  which,  at  some  unknown  time,  they  may  have 
to  relinquish  at  mere  pipe  values.  In  this  same  Bill  of  the 
St.  Helens  Corporation,  there  was  an  instance,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  of  the  boot  being  on  the  other  leg.  The  Corporation 
have  unexercised  powers  of  supply  in  the  gas- supply  area  of  Ash¬ 
ton  ;  and  the  Ashton  District  Council,  with  similar  rights,  asked 


that  St.  Helens  should  be  deprived  of  these  powers.  The  answer 
of  St.  Helens  was  that,  to  do  this,  the  Ashton  Council  must  come 
to  Parliament  with  a  Bill  of  their  own,  and  not  try  to  alter  a  par¬ 
liamentary  right  through  a  Bill  that  has  no  reference  to  the 
matter,  and  in  the  promotion  of  which  they  have  had  no  hand. 
The  Committee  took  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ernest  Moon,  K.C.,  the 
Speaker’s  Counsel,  with  the  result  that  they  decided  against  the 
Ashton  Council.  The  St.  Helens  Corporation  obtained  the  other 
powers  they  sought  in  relation  to  the  gas  undertaking,  including 
a  stand-by  clause. 

In  connection  with  Private  Bill  legislation, 
Inconsistency.  the  parliamentary  authorities  can  be  very 
inconsistent  if  they  choose.  We  know,  for  instance,  how  con¬ 
sistently  for  years  a  stand-by  clause  was  allowed  to  electricity 
concerns,  and  how  inconsistently  with  that  procedure  the  same 
form  of  clause  was  refused  to  gas  suppliers.  This  has  now  been 
remedied  ;  and  yet  the  Local  Government  Board  are  constantly, 
in  their  reports  on  measures  containing  gas  clauses,  showing 
objection  to  gas  suppliers  being  invested  with  the  protective 
power — fortunately,  however,  without  much  success.  Yet  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  refer  to  municipal  electric  supply  legis¬ 
lation,  they  will  find  a  mass  of  precedent  in  favour  of  the  power. 
They  raised  the  question  in  connection  with  the  St.  Helens  Cor¬ 
poration  Bill ,  but  the  Committee  allowed  the  clause.  There  is 
another  piece  of  inconsistency.  In  the  Chapel  Whaley  Gas  Bill, 
a  clause  appeared  asking  that  new  issues  of  capital  might  be 
offered  to  consumers  and  employees,  on  certain  conditions,  before 
being  submitted  to  public  auction.  This  is  a  proposal  that  is  very 
much  in  the  commercial  interests  of  an  undertaking.  Seeing  that 
a  gas  undertaking  is  circumscribed  in  its  primary  business  to  a 
defined  area,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  sliding-scale  clauses  is 
directed  to  furthering  the  principle  of  co-partnership,  the  ideal  is 
encouraged  by  facilitating  the  taking  up  of  capital  by  those  im¬ 
mediately  interested  in  the  concern.  The  immediately  interested 
ones  are  the  consumers  and  employees.  The  provision  has^  been 
granted  to  companies  in  the  past ;  but  when  the  Chapel  Whaley 
measure  was  before  the  Unopposed  Bills  Committee,  Mr.  Moon 
held  that  the  provision  was  against  the  Standing  Orders  of  the 
House,  which  provide  that  new  capital  must  be  submitted  to 
public  auction.  As  a  result,  the  Committee  disallowed  the  clause. 
Now  Mr.  Moon  can  do  the  gas  industry  a  real  practical  service  by 
seeing  whether  something  cannot  be  done  to  so  modify  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Orders  that  this  highly  desirable  power  may  not  be  denied  to 
gas  companies.  It  is  a  pity  for  obstacles  of  the  kind  to  stand  in 
the  path  of  genuine  benefit.  With  all  this  we  feel  quite  confident 
Mr.  Moon  will  agree. 

There  has  been  much  effort  on  the  part 
Cannock  Purchase.  of  the  local  authority  to  obtain  possession 

of  the  property  of  the  Cannock  and  District  Gas  Company  by 
agreement;  and  at  length,  in  connection  with  the  Company  s  Pro¬ 
visional  Order,  now  part  of  a  Confirmation  Bill,  an  arrangement 
has  been  effected  for  the  inclusion  of  a  purchase  clause,  operative 
next  session.  It  is  understood  that  £ 72,000  is  the  price  agreed 
upon  for  the  purchase  of  the  undertaking.  If  there  is  failure,  from 
any  cause,  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  succeed  with  a  Purchase 
Bill,  the  Company  will  revert  to  the  position  occupied  before  the 
agreement,  plus  the  possession  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the 

Provisional  Order.  _ 

The  Bill  of  the  Chester  Water  Company, 
Chester  Water.  it  wiq  be  remembered,  was  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  sailing  with  ease  through  the 
Lower  House;  the  only  change  that  has  been  made  since  the  big 
contest  being- that  the  Birkenhead  Corporation  have  secured  a 
protective  clause,  prohibiting  the  Company  from  supplying  water, 
without  their  consent,  in  any  part  of  their  area.  Liverpool  secured 
a  similar  clause,  earlier  in  the  career  of  the  Bill. 


Mr.  Richard  Chesters,  a  member  of  the  Winsford  (Cheshire) 
Urban  District  Council,  and  a  Director  of  the  old  Winsford  Gas 
Company,  died  on  Monday  night  last  week  at  his  residence  in  the 
town,  in  his  67th  year. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  have  decided  to 
make  the  following  awards  in  connection  with  the  prize  offered  for 
the  best  portable  apparatus  or  appliance  for  enabling  men  to 
undertake  rescue  work  in  mines  or  other  places  where  the  an  is 
noxious:  A  gold  medal  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Fleuss,  for  the  apparatus 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Siebe,  Gorman,  and  Co.;  a  gold  medal  to 
Mr.  W.  E.  Garforth,  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  to  perfect  and 
secure  the  adoption  of  rescue  apparatus  in  mines  ;  a  silver  medal 
for  the  “  Draeger  ”  apparatus  submitted  by  Mr.  Richard  Jacobson  ; 
and  a  silver  medal  for  the  “Meco”  apparatus  submitted  by  the 
Mining  Engineering  Company.  Of  the  apparatus  submitted  to 
the  Committee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  subject,  four  de¬ 
pended  on  the  supply  of  compressed  oxygen,  one  on  the  provision 
of  air  evaporated  from  liquid  air,  and  one  on  the  production  ot 
oxygen  from  “  oxylith.”  The  principal  points  of  difference,  apait 
from  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  appliances  are  con¬ 
structed,  appear  in  the  comparative  lightness  and  convenience  ot 
carriage,  and  in  the  arrangements  for  enabling  the  wearer  to 
breathe  either  by  the  use  of  a  helmet  or  by  means  of  mouthpieces 
of  various  construction.  The  Committee  do  not  consider  that  e 
liquid-air  apparatus  sent  in  is  as  yet  sufficiently  perfect  to  justi  \ 
its  adoption  in  preference  to  the  older  systems,  under  w  nc  i 
oxygen  is  supplied  from  a  receptacle  containing  the  gas  in  a  state 
of  compression. 
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THE  NEW  SHOW  ROOMS  OF  THE  TORQUAY  GAS  COMPANY. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  S.  W.  DURKIN. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  “  Journal,”  it  was  mentioned  that  Mr 
Walter  W.  Hutchinson  had  relinquished  the  position  of  Engineer, 
Manager,  and  Secretary  of  the  Barnsley  Gas  Company,  after 
fifty  years’  association  with  the  Company.  Another  break  in  the 
link  of  officials  who  were  connected  with  the  pioneers  of  gas  manu¬ 
facture  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  has  now  to  be  recorded. 
Mr.  Samuel  Westall  Durkin,  late  Resident  Engineer  and  Manager 
of  the  Southampton  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  retired  from 
his  post  on  the  30th  ult.  Mr.  Durkin’s  earliest  recollections  of  gas 
manufacture  date  as  far  back  as  1852,  at  which  time  he  was  a 
pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Sharp,  the  then  Engineer  of  the  Gas 
Company,  and  the  inventor  of  a  gas  cooking  apparatus  some¬ 
where  about  the  year  1836  or  1837.  He  was  appointed  Assistant- 
Engineer  in  1857,  and  Resident  Engineer  and  Manager  ten  years 
later,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Sharp  ;  his  total  term  of  service 
being  59  years,  which  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  record  of  continuous 
service  with  one  gas  company.  In  1852,  the  annual  make  of  gas 
was  34  million  cubic  feet.  For  last  year,  the  consumption  was 
750  millions,  the  number  of  consumers  upwards  of  26,000,  and 
the  length  of  mains  nearly  200  miles ;  while  the  area  of  supply  is 
about  100  square  miles.  Coal  in  1852  was  brought  down  by  sail¬ 
ing  vessels  carrying  about  300  tons.  To-day  steamers  with  more 
than  2000  tons  of  coal  on  board  are  berthed  alongside  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  wharf.  Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Durkin  has  seen  the  whole  of 
the  present  works  built.  The  largest  gasholder  in  1852  had  a 
capacity  of  60,000  cubic  feet ;  at  the  present  time  there  are  five 
holders  ranging  from  250,000  to  2,000,000  cubic  feet. 

In  1902,  Mr.  Durkin  occupied  the  presidential  chair  of  the  In¬ 
corporated  Gas  Institute;  and  he  was  twice  President  of  the 
South-West  of  England  Association  of  Gas  Managers,  now  merged 
in  the  Southern  District  Association.  He  is  a  native  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  and  prior  to  becoming  pupil  under  Mr.  Sharp  he  was  with 
his  brother,  the  then  Manager  of  the  Croydon  Gas  Company. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  H.  King  Hiller  sailed  last  Wednesday  for  Canada  to  fulfil 
a  business  engagement. 

Alderman  Sir  William  E.  Clegg,  of  Sheffield,  has  been  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  Derwent  Valley  Water  Board,  in  succession  to 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Bemrose. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Free,  of  the  Ipswich  Gas  Company,  has  (out  of 
more  than  a  hundred  applicants)  being  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Windsor  Royal  Gaslight  Company. 

Mr.  Frank  Durkin,  who  for  some  years  has  been  Assistant- 
Engineer  of  the  Southampton  Gas  Company,  has  been  appointed 
Resident  Engineer,  in  succession  to  his  father,  Mr.  S.  W.  Durkin, 
whose  retirement  as  from  the  30th  ult.  is  noticed  above. 

Mr.  Alwyne  Meade,  who  is  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Commercial 
Gas  Company  at  their  Poplar  station,  and  a  student  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers,  has  been  awarded  the  Miller  Prize  of 
the  Institution  for  his  paper  on  “  The  Production  of  Water  Gas,” 
read  at  a  students’  meeting  on  the  17th  of  March  last.  A  short 
reference  to  the  paper  appeared  in  the  “Journal  ”  for  the  28th  of 
March  (p.  924);  the  rules  of  the  Institution  precluding  any  fuller 
notice  of  it. 


At  the  church  of  St.  Paul’s,  Kingston  Hill,  last  Saturday,  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  solemnized  of  Mr.  Ernest  Scears,  Assistant-Engineer 
of  the  Hampton  Court  Gas  Company,  and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
London  and  Southern  District  Junior  Gas  Association,  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Marion  Wood,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wood, 
solicitor,  of  Kingston  Hill.  After  the  ceremony,  there  was  a 
reception  at  St.  Paul’s  Hall,  which  was  attended  by  a  company 
numbering  about  a  hundred.  Among  the  numerous  presents  were 
a  black  marble  clock  from  the  staff,  and  a  silver  teapot  from  the 
employees,  of  the  Gas  Company. 

A  pleasing  incident  of  the  meeting  of  the  Oldbury  Urban  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  last  Friday  was  the  presentation  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Gas  Committee  (Mr.  C.  Thomlinson)  of  a  testimonial  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  his  golden  wedding,  and  in  recognition 
of  his  public  services.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  (Mr.  E.  W. 
J  ackson)  submitted  the  following  resolution :  “That  the  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Oldbury  be  tendered 
to  Councillor  and  Mrs.  Charlie  Thomlinson  on  the  celebration  of 
their  golden  wedding ;  and  that  they  be  asked  to  accept  a  silver 
rose-bowl  subscribed  for  by  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
Council  as  a  token  of  goodwill  and  appreciation  of  Councillor 
Thomlinson’s  services  to  the  town  on  the  Local  Board  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  during  the  past  twenty-seven  years.”  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  having  offered  their  personal  congratulations, 
Mr.  Thomlinson  expressed  his  thanks  and  those  of  Mrs.  Thom¬ 
linson  for  the  gift.  He  said  that  what  he  had  done  in  representing 
the  ratepayers  he  had  done  as  a  duty  to  the  town  in  which  he 
lived ;  and  as  long  as  he  was  able  he  would  continue  to  render 
similar  service. 


Ammonia  Production  from  Peat. — According  to  an  article  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  “  Comptes  Rendus,”  of  which  an  abstract 
has  appeared  in  the  “  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In¬ 
dustry,”  further  experiments  by  Herr  Woltereck  in  the  production 
of  ammonia  and  the  recovery  of  nitrogen  from  peat  confirm  others 
previously  recorded.  The  treatment  of  peat  by  steam  alone  at 
450°  C.  produces  only  about  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
obtained  under  the  same  conditions  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
steam  and  air;  and  results  show  a  recovery  of  io2'6  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  (referred  to  the  nitrogen  present  in  the  original  peat)  by 
the  latter  method— no  nitrogen  being  left  in  the  residue.  No 
acetic  acid  was  obtained  when  peat  was  treated  first  with  steam 
and  then  with  a  mixture  of  steam  and  air ;  but  when  the  material 
was  treated  with  the  mixed  steam  and  air,  the  yield  of  acetic  acid 
amounted  to  231  per  cent. 

Transmission  of  Gas  at  Raised  Pressure.— We  have  received 
from  Messrs.  James  Milne  and  Son,  Limited,  an  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet  on  this  subject,  in  which  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  the  adoption  of  high-pressure  gas  supply  are  concisely  set 
forth.  It  is  shown  that  by  means  of  compression  it  is  possible 
for  an  area  of  distribution  to  be  greatly  extended,  existing  low 
pressures  to  be  supplemented,  and  consumers  supplied  with  any 
pressure  they  may  require  or  prefer  for  their  high-pressure  light¬ 
ing.  Illustrations  are  given  of  two  of  the  firm’s  reciprocating 
compressors.  In  a  separate  leaflet,  the  importance  of  high-pres¬ 
sure  lighting  to  employers  is  emphasized ;  and  a  comparison  is 
made  between  ordinary  incandescent  and  high-pressure  incandes¬ 
cent  gas  lighting  for  a  mill  over  a  given  period.  The  net  result 
of  the  installation  was  a  saving  of  £10  gs.  3d.;  the  upkeep  of  30 
burners  was  dispensed  with ;  and  a  better  light  was  obtained. 
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SUGGESTED  STANDARD  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  STREET  LIGHTING. 

Some  Replies  to  a  Useful  Circular  of  Inquiry. 


The  current  number  of  the  “  Illuminating  Engineer”  contains  a 
special  feature  which  bears  testimony  to  its  usefulness,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Society  of  which  it  is  the  official  organ.  In  May  last, 
an  article  was  published  dealing  with  the  various  suggestions  put 
forward  during  the  past  few  years  with  reference  to  the  adoption 
of  standard  specifications  for  street  lighting.  The  article  showed 
that  there  were  certain  points  on  which  a  distinct  division  of 
opinion  seemed  to  exist ;  and  as  the  matter  was  exciting  much 
attention  in  this  country,  it  occurred  to  the  conductors  of  our 
contemporary  that  it  would  be  of  value  to  learn  the  views  of 
authorities  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  Continent  interested 
in  the  subject.  With  this  object,  the  following  list  of  queries  was 
prepared  and  circulated : — - 

x. — Ought  the  specification  to  contain  a  statement  of  ( a )  the  electrical 
energy  or  gas  to  be  consumed  ;  ( b )  the  amount  of  light  provided  ;  or 
(c)  both  energy  or  gas  consumed  and  amount  of  light  ? 

2.  — Should  the  amount  of  light  supplied  be  specified  in  terms  of  (a) 
the  provision  of  a  certain  actual  minimum  illumination  in  the  street ; 
or  ( b )  the  provision  of  lamps  of  a  certified  candle  power  ? 

3.  — If  illumination  is  to  be  measured,  should  this  measurement 
be  carried  out  (a)  in  a  horizontal  plane  at  a  stated  height  above  the 
ground  ;  (b)  in  a  vertical  plane  ;  or  (r)  in  some  other  inclined  plane, 
such  as  450  ?  ( d )  Should  both  the  mean  and  the  minimum  street  illumi¬ 
nation  be  measured  and  specified  ? 

4. — If  candle  power  is  to  be  tested  in  the  street,  should  (a)  the  mean 
spherical  or  mean  hemispherical  candle  power,  or  (b)  the  candle  power 
in  several  specified  directions  be  tested  ? 

5.  — Should  the  contract  demand  (a)  actual  measurements  in  the 
streets  or  (b)  only  laboratory  tests  of  the  competing  lamps  previous  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  tender,  or  (c)  preliminary  laboratory  tests  supple¬ 
mented  by  periodical  tests  of  the  actual  lighting  conditions  when  the 
lamp  is  in  position  ? 

6.  — Should  any  test  of  the  constancy  of  the  candle  power  of  the  lamps 
be  prescribed  ? 

7.  — Do  you  advocate  the  introduction  of  any  stipulation  regarding 
the  efficient  shading  of  lamps,  height  above  ground,  &c.,  with  a  view 
to  the  avoidance  of  glare,  such  as  is  recognized  to  be  dangerous  and 
inconvenient  to  traffic  and  pedestrians  ? 

8.  — Should  any  specific  colour  of  the  light  be  prescribed  ?  If  so, 
how  should  this  be  tested  ? 

9.  — What  other  clauses  would  you  suggest  being  inserted  ? 

Answers  to  these  questions  have  been  received  from  some  of 
the  gentlemen  approached,  all  of  whom  are  corresponding  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society,  and  these  are  given 
in  full.  It  is  hoped  to  make  the  collection  more  complete  as  soon 
as  others  have  come  to  hand.  We  give  extracts  from  some  of  the 
replies ;  referring  readers  to  the  pages  of  our  contemporary  for 
further  information  as  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  various 
experts,  which  are  summarized  in  a  table  accompanying  them. 

Dr.  Louis  Bell,  of  Boston,  Consulting  Electrical  Engineer  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  Limited,  and  Past-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Illuminating  Engineering  Society,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  electrical  energy  or  gas  to  be  consumed  should 
be  directly  stated  in  the  specification,  since  this  is  a  quantity 
which  is  susceptible  of  relatively  accurate  measurement,  and  the 
output  of  light  is  sometimes  very  sensitive  to  small  changes  in  the 
energy  or  gas  furnished.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  specification 
of  illumination  in  any  form  as  the  basis  of  payment  in  a  municipal 
contract.  If  illuminating  power  is  tested  at  all  in  the  streets,  as 
he  considers  it  should  be,  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  lamps  is  in  accordance  with  the  standard  set,  it 
should,  in  his  opinion,  be  measured  “  in  a  single  specified  direction, 
the  relation  of  which  to  the  total  flux  of  the  lamp  can  be  pretty 
definitely  settled  by  laboratory  tests.”  In  Boston,  the  routine 
tests  of  the  lamps  are  made  at  an  angle  of  250  below  the  hori¬ 
zontal.  Dr.  Bell  says  the  contract  should  demand  such  pho¬ 
tometric  tests  of  the  competing  lamps  as  shall  settle  their  average 
performance  in  light  flux  and  nature  of  distribution.  He  thinks 
the  process  indicated  in  the  fifth  question  will  generally  be  efficient 
in  meeting  reasonably  constant  illuminating  power.  He  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  specify  the  limit  of  heights  within  which  the  lamps  shall 
be  placed  (varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  type  of  lamp),  and 
the  use  of  diffusing  globes  wherever  the  circumstances  of  use  make 
such  desirable  to  avoid  glare.  He  always  advises  them  for  the 
more  powerful  illuminants,  such  as  arc  lamps  and  high-pressure 
gas-lamps,  and  occasionally,  where  the  circumstances  require,  for 
ordinary  incandescents,  both  gas  and  electric.  He  does  not  think 
a  specific  colour  of  the  light  should  be  prescribed,  as  this  question 
can  be  settled  in  selecting  the  type  of  lamp  to  be  used  under  the 
contract.  Finally,  Dr.  Bell  is  of  opinion  that  the  thing  really 
furnished  and  paid  for  in  any  municipal  lighting  contract  should 
not  be  candle  power,  illumination,  or  energy,  but  “  service  with 
certain  specified  lamps  operated  under  specified  conditions  of 
energy  supply.”  He  explains  that  the  opinions  he  has  enunciated 
are  the  result  of  experience  under  American  conditions  ;  and  he 
says  he  does  not  consider  himself  competent  to  judge  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  will  be  applicable  to  England. 

Dr.  L.  Bloch,  of  Berlin,  is  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  energy 


consumed  by  public  lamps  should  be  specified.  With  regard  to 
the  plane  of  measurement,  height  of  observation,  &c.,  he  naturally 
abides  by  the  German  recommendations,  inasmuch  as  these  are 
the  result  of  his  own  suggestions.  He  especially  urges  that  the 
measurement  of  the  maximum  value  of  the  horizontal  illumina¬ 
tion  should  not  be  disregarded,  as  it  is  necessary  in  determining 
the  degree  of  uniformity,  and  possesses  the  greatest  significance 
in  the  case  of  weakly  illuminated  streets.  Dr.  Bloch  considers 
the  proposal  contained  in  the  fifth  question  is  most  correct  if 
lamps  are  tested  for  illuminating  power  in  the  laboratory,  but 
the  actual  measurement  takes  place  in  the  street.  1  he  point 
raised  in  regard  to  the  constancy  of  light  from  street  lamps  bears 
mainly,  in  Dr.  Bloch’s  opinion,  on  the  fluctuations  of  short  dura¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  many  arc  lamps.  He  considers  the  time  is 
not  ripe  for  regulations  on  this  matter,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
reliable  means  of  measuring  such  variations  can  yet  be  said  to 
exist.  In  the  same  way,  precise  recommendations  can  hardly  as 
yet  be  made  on  such  questions  as  the  use  of  shades  and  reflectors, 
the  desirable  height  of  lamps,  avoidance  of  glare,  &c. 

A  joint  reply  to  the  questions  was  sent  by  Professor  W.  H. 
Bunte,  of  Karlsruhe,  and  Professor  Dr.  H.  Drehschmidt,  of 
Berlin.  With  regard  to  the  first  question,  they  say  it  does  not 
suffice  to  specify  either  candle  power  or  consumption  of  gas  and 
electricity  alone.  They  consider  that  both  quantities  should  be 
stated,  as  the  efficiency  of  different  varieties  of  lamps  varies 
within  wide  limits.  As  to  the  second  question,  they  recommend 
that  a  certain  minimum  illumination  in  the  streets  should  be 
specified  and  not  the  candle  power  of  the  lamps,  since  the  latter 
would  not  indicate  sufficiently  the  effect  on  the  resultant  illumina¬ 
tion  in  the  street  of  differences  in  the  polar  curves  of  light  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  answers  to  the  next  questions  (Nos.  3,  4,  and  5)  are 
as  follows : — 

For  the  routine  supervision  of  street  lighting,  measurement  of  illu¬ 
mination  on  a  horizontal  surface  about  the  height  of  the  head  is  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  for  when  certain  sources  having  a  known  polar  curve  of  light- 
distribution  are  being  used,  the  vertical  illumination  can  be  deduced 
from  the  horizontal.  Yet  in  comparing  the  merits  of  the  different 
methods  of  illumination,  the  brightness  of  the  illumination  in  a  vertical 
plane  should  be  considered,  as  this  is  very  essential  in  enabling  the 
faces  of  people  and  surrounding  objects  to  be  clearly  seen.  In  decid¬ 
ing  upon  the  adoption  of  a  certain  system  of  illumination,  the  relation 
between  the  horizontal  and  vertical  illumination  should  therefore  be 
borne  in  mind.  Measurements  in  a  plane  inclined  at  45°  present  no 
advantages  over  vertical  and  horizontal  determinations. 

A  determination  of  mean  spherical  or  mean  hemispherical  candle 
power  is  surely  not  practicable  (in  the  streets).  Instead,  measurements 
of  illumination  at  specified  distances  from  the  foot  of  the  lamp-post 
are  desirable. 

Preliminary  measurement  of  candle  power  in  the  laboratory  is  to  be 
recommended,  but  not  mean  lower  hemispherical  candle  power  alone. 
Tests  of  candle  power  in  various  directions  are  desirable,  and  the  polar 
curve  of  light-distribution  should  be  ascertained.  The  lamps  should 
subsequently  be  tested  in  the  open,  to  ascertain  whether  any  defects  in 
practical  working  will  reveal  themselves — e.g.,  as  regards  maintenance, 
protection  against  wind,  steadiness  of  light,  &c.  When  these  tests 
have  been  passed  satisfactorily,  the  installation  of  the  lamps  in  the 
streets  may  be  proceeded  with,  and  their  performances  tested  by  peri¬ 
odical  measurements  on  the  spot. 

Professors  Bunte  and  Drehschmidt  consider  it  is  difficult,  in  the 
light  of  present  experience,  to  prescribe  numerical  limits  to  the 
steadiness  demanded  from  lamps.  They  say  perfect  constancy  is 
not  attained  in  the  electric  arc  lamp,  by  reason  of  the  etching  of 
the  glass  and  the  deposit  of  fumes  on  the  globe,  nor  in  the  case 
of  the  incandescent  gas-lamp  on  account  of  the  deterioration  of 
mantles.  They  think  possibly  one  might  put  forward  the  tentative 
suggestion  that  the  limit  of  diminution  should  be  not  more  than 
about  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  original  candle  power.  Replying  to 
the  remaining  questions,  they  say  the  height  of  the  lamp  cannot 
be  rigidly  specified,  since  this  is  naturally  dependent  on  the  kind 
of  lamp  used.  A  source  of  which  the  light  is  developed  over 
a  small  area,  and  which  has  a  high  intrinsic  brilliancy,  must  be 
hung  at  a  greater  height  than  one  for  which  the  intrinsic  brilliancy 
is  low.  A  certain  colour  of  light  cannot,  they  consider,  be  readily 
specified.  One  can  only  abstain  from  using  lamps  which  give  a 
very  peculiar  and  undesirably  tinted  light.  They  think  no  special 
proposals  need  be  added  to  lighting  contracts. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Millar,  of  New  York,  thinks  the  electric  energy  or  gas 
to  be  consumed  should  be  stated.  He  favours  the  specification  of 
a  particular  type  of  lamp,  consuming  a  definite  number  of  watts 
or  cubic  feet  of  gas.  In  answer  to  the  second  question,  he  con¬ 
siders  that  the  minimum  illumination,  while  important,  is  inade¬ 
quate  as  a  measure  of  illuminating  effectiveness.  He  thinks  tests 
of  candle  power  on  any  single  plane  fail  to  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  horizontal  plane  on  the  surface  of  the  street  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  ;  while  vertical  illumination  5  feet  above  the  surface  is  not  to 
be  neglected.  Considerations  of  practicability  limit  candle-power 
tests  in  the  streets  to  measurements  in  certain  directions.  With 
regard  to  the  ninth  question,  Mr.  Millar  thinks  that,  if  photometric 
tests  are  involved  in  a  contract,  a  competent  independent  third 
party  should  be  named  to  conduct  them. 

Dr.  B.  Monasch,  of  Augsburg,  replies  as  follows  to  the  third 
question  : 

I  believe  those  concerned  with  gas  lighting  were  inclined  to  prefer 
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measurements  of  illumination  in  a  vertical  plane  (whereas  electrical 
engineers  habitually  make  measurements  horizontally),  so  long  as  only 
upright  mantles  were  in  use.  But  since  inverted  mantles,  which  give 
a  very  powerful  light  in  the  lower  hemisphere,  have  been  so  largely 
adopted,  the  distinction  between  the  distribution  of  light  from  the  two 
illuminants  has  been  less  marked.  In  consequence  of  this,  representa¬ 
tives  of  gas  lighting  seem  disposed  to  reconsider  their  former  position, 
and  to  view  horizontal  measurement  in  a  more  favourable  light.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  regard  the  vertical  illumination  as  no  satisfactory  criterion, 
since  the  calculation  and  graphical  determination  of  such  values  is  so 
inconvenient. 

Professor  S.  A.  Rumi,  of  Genoa,  considers  that  the  specification 
should  contain  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  light  to  be  provided, 
expressed  as  the  mean  hemispherical  candle  power,  and  of  the 
quantity  of  gas  consumed  by  each  burner  in  the  case  of  an  incan¬ 
descent  gas  lamp,  or  the  electric  energy  used  and  the  pressure 
required  across  the  terminals  of  an  electric  lamp.  Lamps  of 
specified  candle  power  should  be  provided.  As  the  actual  outdoor 
illumination  depends  not  only  upon  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
lamps  used,  but  also  on  such  circumstances  as  the  mistiness  of  the 
atmosphere,  Professor  Rumi  thinks  it  is  not  desirable  to  make 
illumination  the  subject  of  rigid  specification. 

Herr  Max  Sartori,  of  Vienna,  considers  that  the  specifying  of 
the  candle  power  of  street  illuminants,  as  well  as  the  direction  in 
which  this  should  be  measured,  is  somewhat  objectless,  for  what 
is  desired  is  not  the  power  of  the  lamps,  but  the  provision  of  a 
certain  specified  ground  illumination. 

Herr  Max  Scholz,  of  Berlin,  is  of  opinion  that  a  specification 
ought  to  contain  a  statement  of  the  energy  or  the  gas  consumed 
and  the  amount  of  light  produced  ;  the  proportion  of  the  two  to 
be  the  basis  upon  which  the  values  of  competitive  illuminants  may 
be  compared.  He  found  it  difficult  to  give  a  definite  answer  to 
the  second  question.  He  remarks  that  when  gas-lamps  are  in 
question,  the  candle  power  and  the  lamp  will  naturally  change 
with  the  quality  of  the  mantles  used ;  and  consequently  the 
illumination  of  the  street  will  also  vary.  As  the  quality  of  the 
mantles,  even  those  of  the  same  manufacturer,  is  not  continuously 
the  same,  the  statement  of  minimum  illumination  might  be  rather 
inconvenient  in  the  case  of  gas-lamps.  Moreover,  local  condi¬ 
tions  have  to  be  considered.  For  example,  in  many  cases  the 
height  of  the  lamps  is  restricted,  and  existing  lamp-posts  must 
be  used. 

Herr  Scholz  says  the  natural  thing  would  be  to  demand  a 
certain  proportion  between  minimum  and  maximum  illumination, 
which  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  If  illumination  is  to  be 
measured,  it  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  carried  out  both  in  a 
vertical  and  a  horizontal  plane  at  about  5  to  7  feet  above  the 
ground.  This  is  to  ensure  sufficient  illumination  to  enable  the 
public  to  recognize  passers-by  as  well  as  signs  on  omnibuses, 
tramcars,  house  doors,  &c.  If  illuminating  power  is  to  be  stated 
in  the  specification,  Herr  Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  the  mean  lower 
hemispherical  candle  power  ought  to  be  considered.  The  nature 
of  the  curve  of  light-distribution,  therefore,  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind.  He  is  not  in  favour  of  measurements  being  taken  when 
the  lamp  is  in  position ;  such  tests  never,  he  says,  being  reliable. 
For  gas-lamps,  the  ever-changing  quality  of  the  mantles  ought  to 
be  taken  into  account.  Therefore  all  competitive  lamps,  electric 
as  well  as  gas,  ought  to  undergo  laboratory  tests,  but  under  equally 
favourable  conditions.  He  does  not  think  the  tests  of  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  the  candle  power  ought  to  be  prescribed  ;  but  he  says 
it  must  be  required  that  lamps  shall  not  be  materially  influenced 
by  changes  of  atmospheric  conditions,  such  as  humidity,  strong 
winds,  &c.  He  does  not  advocate  the  introduction  of  any  stipu¬ 
lation  regarding  the  efficient  shading  of  the  lamps  with  a  view  to 
the  avoidance  of  glare ;  but  he  considers  the  height  of  the  lamps 
above  the  ground  ought  to  be  prescribed  according  to  their  candle 
power.  He  points  to  Berlin  as  furnishing  clear  evidence  that  4000- 
candle  power  high-pressure  gas-lamps  can  easily  be  hung  up  at 
about  17  feet  above  the  ground  without  being  a  danger  and  in¬ 
convenience  to  traffic  and  pedestrians.  Herr  Scholz  thinks  there 
is  no  need  to  prescribe  any  specific  colour  of  the  light ;  but  he 
says  a  stipulation  ought  to  be  made  that  the  light  must  be  of  a 
tint  convenient  to  the  eyes.  Lamps  should  be  preferred  which 
contain  few  ultra-violet  rays,  as  energy  of  this  kind  has  been 
proved  to  be  injurious  to  vision. 

Professor  Dr.  J.  Teichmuller,  of  Karlsruhe,  says  he  is  in  entire 
agreement,  as  are  Dr.  Bloch  and  Dr.  Monasch,  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Verband  Deutscher  Elektrotechniker,  in  the 
framing  of  which  he  collaborated,  and  is  still  doing  so.  He  con¬ 
siders  that  the  work  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  deal  with 
this  subject  has  been  most  carefully  carried  out.  He  says  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  these  recommendations  has  been  so  far  quite 
satisfactory.  As  the  current  literature  on  the  subject  shows,  they 
are  rapidly  becoming  familiar  to  engineers,  and  receiving  general 
recognition.  He  adds  :  “It  is  surely  very  desirable  that  inter¬ 
national  acts  on  these  points  should  be  agreed  upon ;  and  if  the 
time  for  this  is  not  yet  quite  ripe,  I  still  feel  that  we  should  keep 
this  aim  in  view.  It  would  be  very  gratifying  if  the  German 
recommendations  could  be  approved  by  the  British  authorities, 
and  be  eventually  adopted  as  the  basis  for  agreement  of  this 
kind.” 

Among  other  communications  on  the  subject  was  one  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Strache,  of  Vienna,  who  writes  :  “  The  question  of  framing 
a  standard  specification  seems  to  me  to  be  of  such  importance 
that  I  intend  to  put  it  before  a  Commission  that  is  to  be  con¬ 
stituted  for  this  purpose  by  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  in 
Austria-Hungary.” 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  SOCIALISM.* 


Those  who  from  time  to  time,  either  from  desire  or  from  neces¬ 
sity,  combat  the  claims  of  Socialism,  will  find  some  useful 
“wrinkles”  in  a  handbook  which  has  been  compiled  primarily 
for  the  use  of  the  speakers  on  behalf  of  the  Anti-Socialist  Union 
of  Great  Britain.  The  area  to  be  covered  by  such  a  volume  is,  of 
course,  a  wide  one  ;  and  the  numerous  chapters  include  at  least 
two  in  which  “Journal”  readers  have  a  keen  interest,  though 
all  of  them  are  more  or  less  closely  linked  together.  Firstly, 
there  is  the  one  on  “Co-Partnership  and  Profit-Sharing;”  and 
among  the  undertakings  that  have  applied  co-partnership  to  their 
employees,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  prominence  is  accorded 
to  the  gas  industry.  A  few  particulars  are  given  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Company’s  scheme;  and  there  is  included  the  table 
from  the  last  report  of  the  Labour  Co-Partnership  Association, 
which  has  already  been  reproduced  in  the  “  Journal.”  “  There 
are,”  it  is  pointed  out,  “  no  co-partnership  schemes  in  connection 
with  municipal  gas  undertakings.  Municipal  Socialism  is  said  to 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes ;  here  is  one  respect  in 
which  it  is  directly  against  their  interests.”  The  matter  of  profit- 
sharing  and  municipalities  formed  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
our  pages  last  week ;  and  allusion  was  made  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  at  any  rate  one  municipal  gas-works — that  is  Stafford— 
where  a  system  of  profit-sharing  is  in  vogue.  The  writer  there  put 
forward  a  scheme  with  the  object  of  enabling  municipalities  to 
more  nearly  reach  the  ideal  of  co-partnership.  The  other  chapter 
in  the  book  under  review  which  may  be  referred  to  is  that  on  the 
subject  of  “  Municipal  Trading;”  and  here  gas  is  truly  styled 
the  most  successful  of  all  municipal  trading  concerns.  By  this 
time  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  either  for  or  against  municipal 
trading  must  have  been  said  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  to 
refresh  one’s  memory  occasionally  by  reference  to  a  handy  little 
volume  of  this  character. 


A  LOCAL  TAXATION  RETURN. 


The  Lighting  and  Watching  Act. 

Somewhat  out  of  its  turn,  so  far  as  numerical  order  is  concerned 
— for  several  subsequent  volumes  have  already  been  noticed  in 
our  pages — there  has  now  been  issued  as  a  Blue-Book  Part  III.  of 
the  Local  Taxation  Returns  for  the  financial  year  1908-9,  which 
contains  abstracts  of  returns  made  by  Rural  District  Councils, 
Parish  Councils,  Parish  Meetings,  Joint  Committees  appointed 
wholly  by  Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Meetings,  and  Inspectors 
and  Committees  under  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act,  1833. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  beginning  on  April  1,  1908, 
there  were  656  rural  district  councils  in  England  and  Wales ;  and 
their  receipts  (exclusive  of  borrowed  money)  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  £4,478,891.  Of  this,  £3,123,201  was  from  rates,  and 
£353,905  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act.  From  water-works, 
there  was  a  revenue  of  £178,531  ;  and  various  other  items  made 
up  the  balance.  A  sum  of  £362  was  received  from  an  electric 
light  undertaking.;  and  £871  from  a  gas-works,  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts,  when  compared  with  the  previous  year,  show  an  increase 
of  £186,437.  The  expenditure  not  defrayed  out  of  loans  was 
£4,490,984,  and  included  £311,124  for  water-works;  the  total 
out-goings  being  £149,889  more  than  the  year  before.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  on  electric  lighting  (excluding  the  cost  of  public  electric 
lighting)  was  £2728  ;  on  gas-works,  £864  ;  and  on  public  lighting, 
£25,028  (including  £3142  for  public  electric  lighting).  At  the 
commencement  of  the  year  under  review,  the  aggregate  length  of 
roads  under  the  supervision  of  the  rural  district  councils  was 
101,643  miles.  The  receipts  from  loans  in  the  year  1908-9  totalled 
£517,505,  of  which  £186,851  was  for  water-works  purposes  ;  and 
the  expenditure  out  of  loans  was  £436,385,  of  which  £129,655  was 
for  water-works.  The  total  outstanding  loans  on  March  31,  1909, 
were  £5,960,067;  that  for  water-works  being  £i,758>749-.  The 
rates  raised  to  meet  the  general  expenses  of  tbe  rural  district 
councils  were  equivalent  to  an  average  rate  of  is.  ojd.  in  the 
pound  on  the  total  assessable  value  for  these  purposes.  Compar¬ 
ing  the  year  1904-5  with  that  of  1908-9,  it  is  seen  that  the  total 
receipts  (other  than  from  loans)  of  rural  district  councils  were 
greater  in  the  latter  year  than  in  the  former  by  6  per  cent.  The 
receipts  from  rates  levied  for  general  purposes,  which  decreased 
each  year  from  1904-5  to  1907  8,  show  an  increase  in  1908-9  over 
the  amount  raised  in  any  of  the  previous  years.  The  receipts 
from  rates  levied  for  special  expenses  exhibit  a  marked  yearly 
increase.  The  total  expenditure  (other  than  out  of  borrowed 
money)  was  greater  in  1908-9  than  in  any  of  the  other  four  years; 
and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  outlay  annually  is  in  respect 
of  highways.  The  outstanding  loans  increased  by  nearly  19  per 
cent,  in  the  period  referred  to. 

The  total  number  of  rural  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  during 
the  year  1908-9  was  12,929,  of  which  7236  were  entitled  to  parish 
councils.  But  only  6355  parish  councils  had  financial  transactions 
during  the  year;  and  of  the  parish  meetings  in  the  5693  rural 
parishes  which  were  not  entitled  to  parish  councils,  only  382  had 
financial  transactions  during  the  year.  The  number  of  parish 
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councils  having  transactions  under  the  Lighting  and  Watching 
Act  was  962 ;  while  the  number  of  parish  meetings  similarly 
engaged  was  six.  The  total  receipts  under  the  Act  were  £80,710 ; 
and  the  expenditure,  including  loan  charges,  was  £79,673.  In 
parishes  in  which  the  Act  was  administered  by  inspectors  and 
committees,  sums  amounting  to  £2764  were  expended,  in  addition 
to  the  above-mentioned  amount.  Under  the  Act,  rates  were 
raised  for  893  parish  councils  and  three  parish  meetings.  The 
rates  raised  for  parish  councils  were  equivalent  to  a  rate  in  the 
pound  on  buildings  and  other  hereditaments  not  being  land  or 
tithes  of  3d.  or  under  in  552  cases,  over  3d.  but  not  more  than  gd. 
in  3,33  cases,  and  more  than  gd.  in  eight  cases.  The  highest  were 
a  rate  of  is.  6d.  in  the  pound  in  the  parish  of  Sandy  (Beds),  a  rate 
of  is.  lid.  in  the  parish  of  Market  Deeping  (Lincoln-Kesteven), 
and  rates  of  is.  in  the  pound  raised  for  the  expenses  respectively 
of  the  parish  councils  of  Potton  (Beds)  and  Hauxley  (Northum¬ 
berland).  The  rates  raised  for  parish  meetings  under  the  Act 
ranged  from  Jd.  to  2d.  in  the  pound. 

As  to  the  accounts  of  inspectors  and  committees  appointed  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  inspectors,  under  the  Lighting  and  Watch¬ 
ing  Act,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  April,  1908,  there  were  21 
parishes  in  which  lighting  inspectors  were  still  appointed  under 
the  Act;  and  there  were  also  six  joint  committees  appointed 
under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  lighting  inspectors  in  areas  comprised  in  more  than  one  rural 
parish.  In  those  parishes  in  which  the  Lighting  and  Watching 
Act  was  administered  by  inspectors  and  committees,  the  lighting 
rates  made  during  the  year  varied  from  ijd.  to  gd.  in  the  pound. 
The  total  receipts  of  these  inspectors  and  committees  amounted 
to  £2790,  of  which  £2156  was  received  from  rates  and  £511  from 
constituent  authorities  of  joint  committees.  The  expenditure 
came  to  £2764.  Adding  to  these  totals  the  sums  received  and 
paid  under  the  Act  during  the  year  by  parish  councils  and  parish 
meetings,  the  total  rates  raised  under  the  Act  in  920  rural  parishes 
during  the  year  1908-9,  came  to  £81,618.  The  total  receipts  were 
£82,989  ;  and  the  expenditure,  £82,437. 


DESSAU  RETORTS  v.  “FULL”  HORIZONTALS. 

By  Another  Carbonizing  Engineer. 

Your  contributor,  “A  Carbonizing  Engineer,”  commences  his 
article  on  Dessau  retorts  v.  “full”  horizontals  by  deprecating 
comparisons  between  the  results  obtained  from  “  this  modern 
system  of  carbonization  ”  and  those  obtained  from  small  charges 
of  coal  in  horizontal  retorts.  It  might  be  inferred  from  this  that 
the  case  for  Dessau  verticals  rests  upon  such  comparisons.  But 
this  would  be  to  ignore  the  investigations  of  Mr.  J.  Ferguson  Bell 
and  Mr.  P.  C.  Holmes  Hunt  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Dessau 
verticals  and  “  full  ”  horizontals. 

Mr.  Bell  is  a  carbonizing  engineer  pay  excellence,  and  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  “full”  horizontals.  He  recently  instituted  a 
test  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  better  results  could 
be  obtained  from  Derbyshire  coal  with  verticals  than  with  hori¬ 
zontal  retorts  ;  and  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  was  related 
by  himself  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  four  carbonizing 
papers  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers 
in  Glasgow.  He  says  that 

“when  he  started  he  was  rather  sceptical,  because  he  thought  they 
could  get  as  good  results  with  filled  horizontal  retorts  as  with  verticals. 
But  the  result  of  the  test,  extending  over  the  four  days,  had  convinced 
him  that  they  could  get  better  results  with  verticals  than  with  hori¬ 
zontals.  In  this  case,  it  amounted  to  something  like  1000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  ton.  There  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  quantity  ;  and  if 
they  took  the  product  of  the  cubic  feet  multiplied  by  the  heat  units, 
they  found  they  had  an  increase  of  something  like  18  per  cent.” 

A  result  such  as  this  is  likely  to  be  of  no  small  advantage  in  the 
near  future,  having  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  calorific  value  test 
being  applied  to  gas  undertakings. 

Mr.  Hunt,  who  is  also  a  “  full  ”  horizontal  man,  was  over  here 
for  several  months  last  year  for  the  express  purpose  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  various  systems  of  carbonizing,  with  the  intention  of 
adopting  that  which  he  found  was  most  suitable  to  his  conditions 
in  Melbourne.  His  paper  on  “  Carbonizing  Systems — A  Review 
and  a  Selection  ”  bears  testimony  to  the  thoroughness  with  which 
he  fulfilled  his  mission,  which  included  the  conduct  of  tests  of  the 
various  systems  with  the  same  coal.  The  figures  relating  to  these 
tests  are  unfortunately  not  available ;  but  Mr.  Hunt  says  in  his 
paper  “  that  the  results  obtained  in  all  three  cases  [i.e.,  with  ver¬ 
tices]  were  superior  to  those  resulting  from  carbonization  of  the 
same  coal  in  horizontals  with  full  charges.” 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  these  two  gentlemen,  after  a 
practical  study  of  the  question,  are  in  conflict  with  the  suggestion 
of  “  A  Carbonizing  Engineer  ”  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  actual  make  of  gas  per  ton  is  any  greater  with  verticals 
than  with  “  full  ”  horizontals ;  and  the  statement  of  the  latter  that 
in  a  good  many  works  fully-charged  horizontal  retorts  are  giving 
yields  of  12,500  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  15^-candle  power  gas  (No.  2 
“Metropolitan”  burner)  from  second-class  Durham  coal,  of  a 
quality  no  better  than  that  used  at  Sunderland,  is  at  any  rate  not 
borne  out  by  “  Field’s  Analysis,”  where  it  is  seen  that  the  highest 
results,  none  of  them  equalling  12,500  cubic  feet,  are  obtained  in 
works  having  carburetted  water-gas  plant  as  an  adjunct.  It  is 
doubtful,  moreover,  if  any  but  the  best  of  the  “  second-class  ” 


coals  used  by  Mr.  Drury  ever  find  their  way  into  any  of  the  gas¬ 
works  referred  to  in  the  “  Analysis.” 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  the  actual  saving  in  carbonizing 
wages  which  is  secured  by  the  Dessau  verticals  as  compared  with 
“  full  ”  horizontals  has  to  be  added  the  saving  in  wear  and  tear 
and  maintenance  of  machinery  ;  and  these  two  items  are  shown 
by  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  paper  to  amount  to  12-87  per  cent,  on  the  addi¬ 
tional  capital  outlay  which  in  his  case  appears  to  have  mounted 
to  £40  per  ton — i.c.,  £10,000  for  a  250-ton  plant.  Adding  this  to 
his  approximate  cost  for  horizontals — viz.,  £100  per  ton,  which  is 
admittedly  a  fair  figure — we  get  £140  per  ton  as  the  cost  of  his 
Dessau  verticals,  in  place  of  the  £180  mentioned  by  Mr.  Drury, 
and  repeated  by  your  contributor,  “  R.  W.  E.”  This  reduction  in 
cost  has  apparently  been  brought  about  by  the  beds  of  eighteen 
retorts  recently  introduced,  and  to  some  extent  perhaps  by  the 
Melbourne  installation  being  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  the 
Sunderland  one.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  that,  under  favourable  conditions,  £140  (and  not  £180)  per 
ton  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  cost  of  Dessau  verticals. 

Mr.  Hunt’s  figure  of  12-87  per  cent,  shows  that  the  saving  in 
labour  and  upkeep  of  machinery  is  more  than  sufficient  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  extra  capital  cost  of  Dessau  verticals.  In  addition  to 
this  and  the  extra  yield  of  gas  per  ton,  there  are  other  important 
advantages  which  Dessau  verticals  possess  over  “  full  ”  horizontals 
that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  These  are  a  greater  yield  of 
tar  of  better  quality,  a  greater  yield  of  ammonia,  practical  freedom 
from  naphthalene,  no  excess  of  sulphur  compounds,  and  the 
absence  of  machinery  for  working  the  retorts. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  at  least  one  case  lime  purification  has 
been  reverted  to  since  the  adoption  of  “full”  horizontals;  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  appreciable  diminution  of  sulphur 
compounds,  or  practical  freedom  from  naphthalene,  having  in  any 
single  case  followed  their  adoption.  N or,  so  far  as  returns  are  avail¬ 
able,  is  there  any  indication  of  an  increased  yield  of  tar  having  re¬ 
sulted  from  “full”  horizontals,  though  there  may  have  been  a  little 
improvement  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Drury  can  point 
to  an  increased  yield  of  over  one  gallon  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized, 
of  greatly  improved  quality,  both  in  fluidity  and  also  as  measured 
by  percentage  of  free  carbon. 

Almost  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  yield  of  ammonia.  At  all 
events,  no  such  increase  as  that  obtained  at  Sunderland  or  the 
20  to  25  per  cent,  stated  to  be  obtained  on  the  Continent,  can  be, 
or  has  been,  claimed  for  “  full  ”  horizontals. 

“  A  Carbonizing  Engineer  ”  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
balance  of  advantages  is  probably  on  the  side  of  the  Dessau 
system,  “  but  not  to  an  extent  which  would  warrant  its  wholesale 
adoption  in  place  of  horizontals  worked  on  up-to-date  principles. 
In  view  of  the  most  recent  investigations  quoted  above,  your 
readers  will  decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  this  statement 
is  justified. 


Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — The  summer  meeting  of 
the  Institution  will  be  held  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  in  the  week 
ending  the  5th  of  August.  According  to  the  programme  issued 
by  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Walter  T.  Dunn),  the  members  will  leave 
London  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  29th  inst.,  for  belixstowe, 
where  Sunday  will  be  spent.  Next  day  they  will  start  for 
Ipswich,  and  visit  the  works  of  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Rapier 
and  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies;  going  to  Norwich 
in  the  evening.  Tuesday  morning  will  be  occupied  in  inspecting 
the  works  of  the  British  Gaslight  Company,  where  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Thomas  Glover’s  system  of  carboni¬ 
zation  by  means  of  deep  chamber  retorts.  T  he  afternoon  will  be 
available  for  visiting  the  Cathedral,  Castle,  &c.  Wednesday  will 
be  spent  on  the  Broads.  On  Thursday  morning  the  members 
will  look  over  the  works  of  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Colman,  and  in  the 
afternoon  proceed  to  Cambridge,  where  Friday  will  be  occupied 
in  visiting  the  engineering  laboratories  and  workshops  and  the 
colleges.  In  the  evening,  the  members  will  dine  together. 

Cloudy  Condensation. — A  communication  on  “Some  Nuclei  of 
Cloudy  Condensation  ”  has  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  by  Dr.  John  Aitken,  F.R.S.  The  foundation  of  the 
paper  was  the  results  obtained  from  observations  upon  abnormal 
dust  formations,  made  at  Kingairloch,  upon  Loch  Linnhe,  in  the 
north-west  of  Ross-shire.  It  was  accepted  that,  as  a  rule,  haze 
in  the  atmosphere  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  dust  particles 
in  the  air;  and  at  Kingairloch,  when  the  wind  was  in  the  north¬ 
west  and  the  sky  clouded,  the  number  of  those  particles  observed 
was  small,  and  the  air  very  clear,  thus  complying  with  the  rule. 
But  if  there  was  much  sunshine  the  numbers  became  very  great, 
while  the  air  did  not  lose  its  transparency.  The  source  of  these 
sun-formed  particles  was  only  discovered  last  year,  while  observa¬ 
tions  were  being  made  at  Appin,  in  Argyleshire.  It  was  found 
that  they  were  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  fore¬ 
shores.  Experiments  were  made,  in  which  salt,  iodine,  and  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  (three  substances  in  the  air  of  the  seashore)  were 
tested  to  see  if  any  of  them  produced  nuclei  of  condensation  after 
being  acted  on  by  sunshine.  Both  salt  and  iodine  gave  great 
quantities  of  fine  dust  by  its  action ;  and  both  electricity  and 
ozone  increased  the  effect  of  the  sunshine.  All  the  observations 
at  Kingairloch  were  affected  by  these  sun-formed  particles  coming 
from  the  surrounding  foreshores,  as  it  required  26  per  cent,  more 
particles  at  that  place  when  there  was  sunshine  to  form  a  haze  of 
a  certain  amount,  than  at  inland  places,  such  as  Alford,  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  or  Rigi  Kulm,  in  Switzerland. 
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LONG  DISTANCE  GAS  DISTRIBUTION: 

ITS  APPLICATION  AND  ECONOMY. 


By  Geh.  Baurat  E.  Blum,  Hon. D. Eng.,  of  Berlin. 

[Abstract  Translation  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  Meeting  of  the 
German  Gas  Association.] 

A  retrospect  of  the  last  decade  discloses  a  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  in  it  of  the  transmission  of  gas  to  a  distance,  whether  for 
the  supply  of  the  suburbs  of  a  large  town,  for  linking  several 
townships  to  a  communal  gas-works,  or  for  some  other  purpose. 
Technically,  as  well  as  economically,  the  procedure  is  sound. 
Coal  gas  is  the  only  fluid  product  which,  at  the  present  day,  is 
transmitted  large  distances  under  low  pressure.  The  old  idea  that 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  suffered  through  high  compres¬ 
sion  is  no  longer  tenable.  In  1900,*  Mr.  F.  H.  Shelton,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  pointed  out  how  much  the  distributing  costs  of  gas  could 
be  diminished  by  the  employment  of  high-pressure.  He  argued, 
inter  alia,  that  coal  gas  could  be  distributed  without  difficulty 
under  a  pressure  of  i’4  atmospheres.  Exhaustive  investigations 
carried  out  on  the  long-distance  main  from  Rohrschach  to  St.  Gall 
proved  that  distribution  under  high-pressure  and  at  great  distances 
had  no  injurious  effect  on  the  calorific  value  and  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas.  High-pressure  is  no  longer  a  bogey.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  extension  of  the  Lichtenberg  Gas-Works  of 
Berlin,  there  is  being  installed  a  compressor  which  will  give  a 
terminal  pressure  of  1*7  atmospheres  over  and  above  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure.  The  greater  number,  however,  of  the  existing 
long-distance  installations  have  only  an  initial  pressure  of  about 
40  inches  of  water  at  the  time  of  maximum  consumption.  At  the 
No.  IV.  Gas-Works  in  Breslau,  two  blowers  have  recently  been 
installed,  each  of  about  425,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  capacity, 
which  will  give  a  maximum  pressure  of  80  inches  of  water.  Both 
blowers  are  directly  coupled  with  a  direct  current  motor  of 
150  H.P.  In  order  to  meet  fluctuations  in  the  quantities  of  gas  to 
be  transmitted  per  hour,  the  motors  are  designed  for  a  variation 
of  50  per  cent,  in  the  revolutions,  the  regulation  being  effected  by 
hand.  Another  installation  is  being  put  in,  in  which  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  motors  will  be  automatically  controlled.  At  the 
Simmering  Gas-Works  in  Vienna,  the  long-distance  compressing 
plant  consists  of  three  blowers,  each  of  a  capacity  of  265,000  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  and  designed  to  increase  the  pressure  to  a  maximum 
of  80  inches  of  water.  The  number  of  revolutions  is  automati¬ 
cally  controlled,  so  that  the  quantity  of  gas  transmitted  corre¬ 
sponds  constantly  with  the  consumption  at  the  time.  The  regu¬ 
lation  presents  many  interesting  problems  to  the  gas  man  and  the 
mechanical  engineer. 

The  two  installations  referred  to  have  turbo-blowers,  which 
admit  of  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  blower  being  regulated 
within  wide  limits.  When  steam  turbines  or  continuous  current 
motors  are  used,  any  number  of  revolutions  may  be  obtained. 
But  in  many  cases  it  is  preferable,  on  mechanical  grounds,  to  use 
alternating  current  motors ;  and  they  have  been  adopted,  where 
large  quantities  of  gas  have  to  be  transmitted,  at  a  relatively 
small  increase  of  pressure,  by  means  of  turbo-blowers.  Recently, 
however,  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  regulation  of 
alternating  currents,  to  avoid  the  loss  inseparable  from  the  old 
method  of  regulating  by  resistances.  The  author  proceeds  to 
give  a  short  description  of  the  method  employed  to  regulate, 
without  loss,  the  number  of  revolutions,  which  is  applicable  to 
alternating  currents. 

The  turbo-blower  fulfils  the  latest  requirements  in  respect  of  a 
gas  transmitting  machine.  It  admits  of  extremely  good  regula¬ 
tion,  both  of  the  quantity  and  of  the  pressure.  The  pressure  in¬ 
creases  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  revolutions,  and  the 
quantity  increases  directly  with  the  number  of  revolutions.  The 
power  required  increases  as  the  third  power  of  the  number  of  the 
revolutions.  Facility  of  regulation  is  obtainable  by  a  valve  on  the 
suction  or  pressure  side.  The  pressure  produced  by  the  blower 
is  proportional  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  and  therefore  in 
the  same  conditions  blowers  give  a  higher  pressure  when  driving 
air  than  when  driving  gas.  Of  other  gas  transmitting  machines, 
gas-compressors  are  the  most  generally  used.  They  have  the 
advantage  that  they  can  be  constructed  for  any  pressure.  At 
Rio  de  Janeiro  three  twin  gas-compressors,  each  of  176,500  cubic 
feet  per  hour  capacity,  have  been  adopted  to  give  an  increase  of 
pressure  of  2’i  atmospheres.  The  regulator  or  governor  con¬ 
stitutes  an  important  item  of  the  compressing  plant  for  long  dis¬ 
tances.  Its  function  is  to  give  a  constant  pressure  or  a  pressure 
increasing  as  the  consumption  increases,  notwithstanding  great 
fluctuations  in  the  anterior  pressure.  It  is  not  merely  a  case  of 
the  anterior  pressure  being  constantly  high,  but  that  it  may  vary 
between  wide  limits.  M  any  long-distance  supply  plants  are  worked 
so  that  the  main  is  under  high-pressure  for  only  a  few  hours ;  and 
at  the  time  when  the  consumption  is  small,  the  holder  pressure 
only  is  available  for  transmitting  the  gas.  The  regulator,  having 
two  throttle  valves  or  taps  one  after  the  other,  has  behaved  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  most  varied  working  conditions.  It  is  specially  con¬ 
structed  for  direct  attachment  to  the  high-pressuie  main.  As  a 
rule,  the  final  pressure  required  is  only  about  4  incnes,  but  cases 
occur  where  a  pressure  of  from  25  to  40  inches  of  water  is  used  at 
the  burners — e.g.,  for  boiler-firing.  A  regulator  must  be  provided 

*  See  “Journal”  for  Sept.  25,  1900,  p.  769. 


in  one  case  which  will  never  allow  gas  to  pass  back  from  the  gas¬ 
holder  to  the  long-distance  main,  while  a  second  regulator  must 
give  a  free-way  from  the  holder  to  the  long-distance  main  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  in  the  main  has  fallen  to  a  certain  minimum. 

These  two  gas  regulators  are  characteristic  of  the  different  con¬ 
ditions  of  particular  installations.  The  question  of  an  equalizing 
or  relief  gasholder  cannot  be  treated  in  general  terms.  An  in¬ 
stallation  with  branches,  which  works  without  an  equalizing  gas¬ 
holder,  is  to  be  found  at  Heidelberg.  In  such  installations  it  is 
highly  essential  that  the  regulators  should  require  no  watching, 
even  when  an  increased  pressure,  corresponding  to  an  increase  in 
the  output  of  gas,  is  required.  This  condition  has  been  fulfilled 
in  practice.  In  recent  installations,  an  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  accomplishing  the  ignition  and  extinguishing 
of  lamps  in  a  distant  district  from  the  central  governor-house. 
There  is  in  this  case  a  small  supplementary  governor,  as  well  as  a 
cut-out  valve.  The  ignition  and  extinguishing  then  happen  auto¬ 
matically  at  the  times  set.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  clock 
should  be  set  from  time  to  time  as  times  for  lighting  and  extin¬ 
guishing  are  changed.  At  Carlsruhe,  however,  the  clock  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  arrangement  to  automatically  set  it  throughout  the 
year  according  to  the  times  of  lighting  and  extinguishing. 

It  is  necessary  for  transmission  that  the  gas  should  be  free 
from  naphthalene.  This  condition  gives  a  relatively  higher  value 
to  the  gas  produced  in  vertical  retorts.  The  risk  is  not  of  any 
naphthalene  stoppages  effected  by  condensation  from  the  gas  by 
the  cooling  of  the  compressor  (which  is  never  so  effective  as  to 
prevent  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  of  the  compressed  gas),  but 
of  cooling  after  it  has  been  compressed.  The  naphthalene  stop¬ 
pages  affect  greatly  the  loss  by  friction,  not  merely  by  reducing 
the  internal  diameter  of  the  pipe,  but  also  by  altering  its  surface. 
Numerous  observations  of  this  loss  of  pressure  have  been  made 
in  recent  years.  The  coefficient  of  friction  decreases  as  the  pres¬ 
sure  and  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  increase.  The  range  of  appli¬ 
cation  of  Pole’s  formula  is  limited.  The  fact  that  as  the  pressure 
increases  the  loss  of  pressure  becomes  smaller,  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  regard  to  the  power  required  for  transmitting  gas.  When 
the  quantity  of  gas  is  doubled,  the  loss  of  pressure  is  considerably 
less  than  quadrupled,  and  consequently  values  are  taken  for  the 
motors  required  for  compressing  which  are  based  on  the  practical 
figures  obtained.  According  to  Pole’s  law,  doubling  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  gas  entails  eight  times  the  consumption  of  power.  The 
necessary  increase  of  pressure  must  be  determined  as  exactly  as 
possible,  and  then  the  engines  required  for  compressing  may  be 
settled  for  a  particular  case. 

The  transmission  of  gas  by  long-distance  supply  mains  applies 
primarily  to  the  supply  of  districts  which  are  without  a  gas  supply ; 
but  it  is  applicable  also  to  the  reduction  of  cost  of  production  and 
distribution  which  may  be  effected  by  the  centralization  of  gas 
manufacture.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  separate  communi¬ 
ties  have  combined  together  to  manufacture  gas,  which  is  then 
transmitted  under  high  pressure  to  the  separate  districts.  The 
cost  of  manufacture  of  gas  diminishes  considerably  with  the  quan¬ 
tity  made,  as  does  also  the  cost  of  administration.  In  many  cases, 
therefore,  it  is  economically  proper  that  communities  not  separ¬ 
ated  from  one  another  by  too  great  a  distance,  should  combine 
to  erect  a  joint  gas-works,  rather  than  that  each  should  have  a 
separate  works.  In  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  also  there  are 
numerous  villages  which  are  developing  into  independent  com¬ 
munities  and  towns,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course,  would  eventu¬ 
ally  erect  gas-works.  Ultimately  these  outlying  towns  would  be 
fused  in  the  city;  and  it  is  only  with  difficulty  and  with  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  a  good  deal  of  money  that  the  separate  gas  supplies  can 
then  be  centralized.  From  the  economical  standpoint,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  right  that  these  small  communities  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  connected  with  the  central  gas-works  of  the  large 
towns.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  all  the  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  should  be  placed  on  equally  favourable  terms  in  respect 
of  gas  and  water  supplies  as  the  town,  and  thereby — with  the 
advantage  also  of  cheaper  land  and  lower  rents  and  rates — 
be  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  the  town  to  attract 
residents.  The  outlying  district  must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  full 
return  on  the  undertaking  and  the  cost  of  laying  the  mains  through 
the  roads.  In  the  alternative  case  of  it  having  its  own  installa¬ 
tion,  it  would  incur  these  charges  ;  and  it  becomes  a  question  of 
whether  it  is  preferable  for  it  to  buy  coals  from  the  coal  merchant 
or  gas  ready  made  from  the  central  gas-works  of  the  large  town, 
and  which  method  is  economically  the  most  advantageous  for  it. 
Calculation  will  generally  show  that  a  long-distance  gas  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  town  is  the  most  advantageous.  But  the  price  of  gas 
must  be  fixed  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  both  parties.  The 
price  of  gas  must  be  low,  because  the  competition  of  electric  light 
and  petroleum  has  to  be  met,  and  gas,  in  addition  to  its  other  in¬ 
herent  advantages,  must  retain  its  well-recognized  advantage  of 
cheapness.  It  must  be  cheap  if  it  is  to  compete  for  heating  and 
cooking  with  coal  and  coke.  It  is  only  out  of  regard  for  the  better 
utilization  of  the  heat  and  the  convenience  and  cleanliness  of  gas 
that  a  higher  price  is  permissible  per  unit  of  heat  than  that  which 
prevails  for  other  fuels.  In  Germany,  generally,  the  price  of  gas 
is  still  too  high.  Certain  towns  and  companies  however,  have 
now  reduced  the  price  of  gas — doubtless  recognizing  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  consumption  will  equalize  any  loss  through  the  reduction, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  diminishing  with  output.  Low 
prices,  long-period  contracts,  and  friendly  understanding  must 
form  the  bases  of  agreements  which  may  be  made  between  com¬ 
munities  or  gas- works  for  co-operative  gas  manufacture.  Rivalry 
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between  small  local  authorities  presents  in  many  cases  a  serious 
obstacle.  Private  companies  are  generally  better  adapted  for  ne¬ 
gotiating  for  the  linking-up  of  different  communities.  In  this  case 
the  company  may  undertake  the  whole  service,  or  restrict  itself  to 
the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  supply  it  to  the  local  authority  at  a 
price  which  allows  the  latter  to  sell  it  again  at  a  profit. 

Besides  gas  companies  proper,  coke-oven  works  can  compete  in 
this  supply.  It  becomes  a  question  of  great  importance  for  them 
how  to  dispose  of  the  gas  produced  in  coke-ovens.  There  are 
large  quantities  of  surplus  gas  which  are  not  required  on  the 
works;  and  the  increase  in  the  German  iron  industry  has  caused 
this  production  of  gas  to  be  extremely  large,  and  its  disposal  has 
become  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  economy 
of  coke  production.  Dr.  F.  Liirmann,  of  Berlin,  recently  read  a 
paper  in  which  he  gave  figures  which  are  extremely  valuable  for 
calculations  in  regard  to  long-distance  gas  supplies.  He  was 
referring  to  the  utilization  of  coke-oven  gas  and  blast-furnace  gas 
in  this  way.  He  gives  a  table  for  the  case  in  which  coke-oven 
gas  is  used  for  heating  the  ovens  and  the  surplus  is  made  applic¬ 
able  for  lighting.  It  is  in  such  a  way  that  coke-oven  works  would 
compete  with  gas-works.  He  reckons  a  make  of  10,765  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  ton  of  dry  coal  for  coking,  having  a  calorific  power  of 
506  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot.  Then  assuming  that  1170  B.Th.U. 
are  required  for  the  gasification  of  1  lb.  of  dry  coal,  he  finds  that 
the  quantity  of  gas  required  to  gasify  a  ton  of  coal  is  5130  cubic 
feet.  There  remains,  therefore,  a  surplus  of  5635  cubic  feet  per 
ton  of  coal  carbonized  in  the  ovens.  This  would  be  equivalent  to 
7615  cubic  feet  of  surplus  gas  per  ton  of  coke  produced.  If  a 
price  of  8^d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  is  obtainable  for  gas  for  lighting 
purposes,  and  the  cost  of  purification  is  3'4d.  per  1000  cubic  feet, 
the  net  return  is  5‘id.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  profit  of  3s.  2d.  per  ton  of  coke  produced.  This  return  from  the 
surplus  gas  of  coke-ovens  would,  according  to  Dr.  Liirmann,  with 
a  price  of  coke  of  20s.  to  22s.  per  ton,  cheapen  its  production  by 
about  15  per  cent.  Such  figures  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  whole  gas  industry,  and,  as  they  are  based  on  a  selling 
price  of  8|d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  for  purified  gas,  it  is  clear  that 
the  gas  industry  must  take  this  figure  into  account  for  competitive 
purposes.  But  this  figure  needs  further  investigation  for  com¬ 
parative  use. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  gas  will  be  delivered  from  the  coke- 
ovens  of  uniform  good  quality,  which  is  a  condition  that  can  be 
fulfilled  with  proper  apparatus,  with  separation  of  the  gas  evolved 
at  different  times,  and  the  use  of  suitable  coal.  The  cost  of  com¬ 
pression,  and  interest  and  depreciation  charges  on  the  long-dis¬ 
tance  main,  and  the  unaccounted-for  gas,  have  to  be  added  to  the 
initial  cost  of  8^d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  Interest  and  depreciation 
charges  may  be  taken  at  about  o’osd.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  mile  of  main.  Thus,  with  a  main  50  miles  in  length,  these 
charges  amount  to  2^d.  per  1000  cubic  feet ;  so  that  the  gas  costs 
8i  +  2id.  =  1  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  unaccounted-for  gas, 
amounting  to  5  to  10  per  cent.,  would  raise  the  cost  of  the  gas  to 
n^d.  to  is.  These  figures  are  higher  than  apply  to  the  making 
of  gas  in  modern  gas-works,  and  consequently  it  has  still  to  be 
established  that  long-distance  supply  of  coke-oven  gas  is  econom¬ 
ical.  The  author  gives  a  table  showing  the  cost  of  compression 
and  interest  and  depreciation  charges  for  an  annual  consumption 
of  30  million  cubic  metres  (1060  million  cubic  feet)  of  gas,  or  an 
output  per  hour  of  222,500  cubic  feet,  through  two  equal-sized 
mains  for  a  distance  of  25  miles.  The  table  also  includes  similar 
figures  for  annual  consumptions  one-and-a-half  times  and  twice 
the  above-named  annual  consumption.  The  tables  include 
calculations  for  mains  of  the  following  diameters — viz.,  4,  8,  g, 
10,  11,  and  12  inches.  Interest  on  the  expenditure  on  plant  is 
taken  at  4  per  cent.,  depreciation  on  the  motors  and  blowers  at 
10  per  cent.,  and  on  buildings  and  mains  at  3  per  cent.  The 
final  pressure  is  taken  at  6  inches  of  water ;  the  gas  consump¬ 
tion  per  horse-power-hour  at  18  cubic  feet ;  and  the  prime  cost 
of  coke-oven  gas  at  3'4d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  table  shows 
that  the  expenses  involved  are  lowest  for  a  main  of  8  inches 
diameter,  for  which  they  amount  to  ri2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  for 
an  annual  consumption  of  1060  million  cubic  feet.  For  one-and-a- 
half  times  this  consumption,  a  g-inch  main  gives  the  lowest  charges 
— viz.,  o'92d.per  1000  cubic  feet.  For  twice  this  consumption,  a  10- 
inch  main  gives  the  lowest  charges — viz.,  o-82d.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 
A  second  table  shows  the  cost  of  production  of  gas  in  a  large 
modern  gas-works.  The  net  cost  of  manufacture  is  shown  to 
range  from  g-2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  to  7^d.  per  1000  cubic  feet, 
according  as  the  make  per  annum  is  increased  from  about  1630 
million  cubic  feet  to  3426  million  cubic  feet.  The  interest  and 
depreciation  charges  range  similarly  from  6'7d.  to  3‘gd.  per  1000 
cubic  feet,  making  a  total  cost  of.  and  charges  on,  manufacture 
ranging  from  i3-gd.  to  irqd.  per  1000  cubic  feet  for  the  annual 
makes  stated. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  consideration.  A  number  of  small 
towns  have  decided  against  the  supply  of  gas  from  coke-ovens 
on  the  ground  that  their  own  gas-works  would  supply  them  with 
cheap  coke.  If  it  is  reckoned  that  about  94  lbs.  of  coke  are  sold 
per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made,  the  freight  on  this  quantity  of 
coke  has  to  be  added  if  the  coke-oven’s  supply  of  gas  is  utilized, 
in  order  to  equalize  the  cost  of  coke  in  the  district  with  that  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  local  gas-works.  An  average  charge  of  3s.  per  ton 
for  the  carriage  of  coke  is  equivalent  to  i^d.  per  1000  cubic  feet 
on  the  gas.  If  this  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  coke-oven 
supply  of  gas  becomes  undoubtedly  dearer  ;  and  it  is  a  considera¬ 
tion  which  should  not  be  left  out  of  account  when  towns  are 


offered  a  supply  of  gas  from  distant  coke-oven  works.  The  gas¬ 
works  of  a  large  town  must  make  exact  calculations  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  supply  of  coke  from  the  gas-works  if 
coke-oven  gas  is  taken.  An  article  in  the  “  Diisseldorfer  Zeitung” 
in  March  last  pointed  out  that  though  oven  coke  was  about  5  per 
cent,  better  than  gas  coke  in  respect  of  calorific  power,  it  was 
commonly  30  per  cent,  dearer  than  the  latter.  This  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  production  was  accommodated  to  the  prevailing 
prices,  and  would  be  restricted  if  the  price  obtainable  for  coke  fell 
below  a  certain  figure.  Further,  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  towns 
ceased  to  manufacture  gas  the  coke-works  would  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  supply  of  coke.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  coke  if  the 
whole  supply  were  obtained  from  coke-ovens  would,  according  to 
this  newspaper,  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  3d.  per  1000  cubic 
feet  on  the  price  of  gas.  Moreover,  if  the  coke-works  had  to  in¬ 
crease  their  output  of  coke  to  make  up  for  the  cessation  of 
the  coke  supply  from  gas-works,  they  would  be  producing  corre¬ 
spondingly  more  gas,  and  would,  in  that  case,  still  have  to  reckon 
with  approximately  the  same  surplus  of  gas  as  at  present. 

These  considerations  indicate  that  the  question  of  the  supply 
of  gas  from  coke-ovens  is  one  of  economic  and  industrial  import¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Korting  has  pointed  out  how  greatly  the  use  of  modern 
settings  and  conveying  plant  has  cheapened  the  manufacturing 
cost  of  gas;  and  a  recent  paper  by  Herr  Debruck,  of  the  Diissel- 
dorf  Gas-Works,  stated  that  the  cost  of  gas  produced  there  in 
vertical  retorts  was  only  8‘8d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  Mr.  Korting 
has  made  calculations  which  show  that  gas  can  be  produced  in 
modern  retort-settings  more  cheaply  that  it  can  be  supplied  from 
coke-ovens,  and  he  computes  the  prime  cost  of  crude  gas  in 
modern  gas-works  plant  to  be  5d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  To  this 
must  be  added  interest  and  depreciation  charges,  and  the  figure 
so  obtained  is  comparable  with  the  price  which  can  be  paid  for 
coke-oven  gas.  These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that, 
for  long-distance  gas  supplies  of  any  considerable  size,  large  gas¬ 
works  are  at  least  in  as  good  a  position  as  coke-oven  works,  and 
are  superior  to  the  latter  in  that  they  are  independent  of  the 
working  of  a  particular  coal  mine,  that  they  can  be  placed  in  the 
most  favourable  position  relatively  to  the  district  to  be  supplied, 
and  that  the  cost  of  transport  of  coal  is  equalized  by  the  saving 
of  freight  on  coke  and  the  better  prices  obtainable  for  bye-pro¬ 
ducts.  The  activity  of  coke-ovens,  however,  in  the  direction  of 
supplying  gas  to  places  at  a  distance,  must  be  met  by  similar  ex¬ 
tensions  of  work  by,  and  co-operation  of,  gas-works. 

The  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  bases  on  which  several  com¬ 
munities  may  join  together  for  a  common  supply  of  gas  from  a 
central  works.  He  points  out  that  the  necessary  way-leaves  or 
powers  to  lay  mains  in  the  roads  must  be  obtained  without  appre¬ 
ciable  expenditure,  and  that  a  competitive  supply,  apart  from 
electrical  supplies,  must  be  excluded  for  the  whole  of  the  district. 
The  laying  of  the  long-distance  main  must  be  done  in  a  thorough 
and  proper  manner,  and  the  manufacture  of  gas  must  be  properly 
supervised,  and  in  particular  naphthalene  must  be  extracted  from 
it.  The  separation  of  naphthalene  in  a  long-distance  main  would 
become  extremely  troublesome.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  number  of  long-distance  installations  which  have  been 
carried  out. 

The  first  long-distance  supply  to  which  he  refers  is  that  of  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Berlin  from  the  Corporation  gas-works  and  from  the  works 
of  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Association  in  the  city.  Small 
townships  miles  distant  from  Berlin  have  rapidly  developed  into 
colonies  of  residential  villas  which  require  gas  for  various  pur¬ 
poses,  but  owing  to  distance  they  have  been  cut  off  from  existing 
gas  supplies  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  high-pressure  system  of 
supply  has. been  introduced  and  extended  as  the  places  have 
grown.  The  diagram  given  in  fig.  1  shows  the  extent  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  supplied  by  high-pressure  mains  from  the  Corporation  gas¬ 
works  of  Berlin.  Twenty-five  places  in  all  are  already  supplied, 
and  eight  are  about  to  be  connected  with  the  system.  The  length 
of  higb-pressure  mains  used  tor  this  supply  in  the  northern  suburbs 
amounts  to  about  37^  miles,  ranging  in  size  from  6  to  10  inches. 
The  south-eastern  suburbs  have  about  12  miles  of  high-pressure 
mains,  some  of  10  inches,  the  remainder  of  12  inches  diameter. 
The  pumping  plant  for  tbe  northern  suburbs  has  a  capacity  of 
42,360  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and  that  for  the  southern  suburbs 
35,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  Gasholders  are  provided  at  Blanken- 
burg  and  Wernsdorf  [see  fig.  1]  in  order  to  ensure  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  sufficient  reserve  of  gas.  For  the  rest,  the  gas  supply  is 
regulated  by  governors  directly  supplied  from  the  high-pressure 
main.  These  governors  are  established  in  nine  places,  as  shown 
in  the  plan.  It  is  clear  that  the  supply  of  gas  from  high-pressure 
mains  can  be  carried  out  without  the  use  of  gasholders,  thereby 
cheapening  the  cost  of  installation  and  simplifying  the  working. 
The  governors  may  be  placed  in  a  pit  in  the  street,  or  in  a  special 
building,  or  the  municipal  building,  as  desired.  The  Berlin  Cor¬ 
poration  long-distance  supply  plant  works  at  the  present  time  at 
a  pressure  of  10  inches  of  water;  but  the  pressure  may  be  in¬ 
creased  as  required  to  as  much  as  160  inches  of  water.  It  is  this 
reserve,  by  which  the  capacity  of  the  whole  installation  can  be  in¬ 
creased  so  enormously  at  will,  that  is  so  valuable. 

Similar  conditions  prevail  to  the  west  of  Berlin,  where  gas  is 
supplied  almost  exclusively  by  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas 
Association.  The  Association  now  supply  twenty-five  suburbs 
— having  a  total  population  of  534,461  in  the  year  1910 — by  means 
of  long-distance  mains  from  compressing  plant  at  three  of  their 
works.  At  the  Mariendorf  works,  there  are  three  blowers,  each  of 
a  capacity  of  411,500  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and  one  turbine  of 
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Fig.  1. — Long-Distance  Supplies  of  Gas  from  the  Berlin  Corporation 

Gas-Works. 


1,060,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  At  the  Oberspree  works,  there  are 
three  small  blowers  ;  and  at  the  Weissensee  works  two  small 
blowers.  Governor  stations  are  provided  at  thirteen  places ;  and 
the  output  of  gas  to  the  suburbs  thus  supplied  is  already  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  profit-earning  capacity 
of  the  whole  undertaking  of  the  Association  in  Berlin. 

A  similar  case  is  that  of  the  long-distance  high-pressure  supply 
from  the  Potsdam  works  of  the  German  Continental  Gas  Com¬ 
pany.  A  plan  of  the  district,  showing  the  mains  and  the  places 
supplied  thereby,  as  well  as  those  supplied  from  the  neighbouring 
gas-works  at  Bornim  belonging  to  the  same  Company,  is  given  in 
fig.  2.  The  high-pressure  supply  from  the  Potsdam  works  will 
shortly  extend  to  twelve  places,  and  already  reaches  the  limit  of 
the  district  supplied  by  high-pressure  mains  from  the  Mariendorf 
works  of  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Association.  Five  places 
are  supplied  from  the  Bornim  works. 

The  German  Continental  Gas  Company  have  two  high-pressure 
gas-mains  from  their  Dessau  works — one  of  a  total  length  of 
nj  miles  to  Worlitz ;  the  other  of  shorter  length  terminating 
at  Rosslau.  The  long-distance  gas  supply  from  the  Liibeck  Gas- 
Works  to  Travemiinde  which  was  started  in  November,  1903,  has 
frequently  been  referred  to  in  the  technical  journals.  Several 
extensions  of  the  long-distance  supplies  from  the  Liibeck  works 
have  since  been  made,  and  others  are  in  progress.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  supply  has  been  remarkable,  and,  though  the  mains 
are  of  small  size,  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the  Liibeck  gas 
undertaking  is  now  distributed  through  these  mains.  The  financial 
returns  have  been  very  satisfactory.  A  number  of  outlying  places 
are  supplied  through  long-distance  high-pressure  mains  from  the 
Miinchen-Gladbach  works  of  the  German  Continental  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  and  from  the  other  works  of  the  Company  in  the  same 


district.  The  Elbgau  works  of  the  Company  are  established  in  the 
most  central  of  a  number  of  small  communities  in  the  Elbgau,  all 
of  which  are  supplied  from  it  through  high-pressure  mains. 

The  Thuringian  Gas  Company  have  connected  nineteen  of  their 
works  to  numerous  suburbs,  some  of  which  are  supplied  for  the 
time  being  at  ordinary  pressures,  and  others  through  high-pressure 
mains.  In  this  way,  it  is  computed  that  100,000  persons  resident 
in  villages  have  obtained  a  supply  of  gas.  The  long-distance  gas 
supply  belonging  to  the  company  for  gas,  water,  and  electrical 
works  at  St.  Margarethen  serves  a  large  number  of  small  places 
in  the  Rhine  valley.  The  long-distance  mains  extend  from  this 
works  for  some  8  miles  in  one  direction  and  7  miles  in  another 
direction.  The  same  Company  also  supply  through  high-pressure 
mains  nine  villages  from  their  Bergdorf  works.  At  Breslau,  two 
old  works  have  been  done  away  with,  and  the  only  economical 
method  by  which  the  heart  of  the  town  could  be  supplied  with 
gas  from  the  works  at  Durgov  was  by  means  of  a  high-pressure 
main  connecting  the  works  with  the  central  district.  1  his  avoided 
a  general  rearrangement  of  the  distributing  system,  which  would 
have  involved  great  expenditure.  The  compressing  plant  consists 
of  a  Rateau  blower  driven  by  a  150  H.P.  continuous  current 
motor,  with  a  second  blower  and  motor  as  a  reserve.  The  plant 
has  a  capacity  of  42,360  cubic  feet  per  hour.  The  high-pressure 
main  has  a  length  of  about  3  miles. 

The  information  given  in  regard  to  existing  long-distance  high- 
pressure  distribution  has  been  obtained  from  the  companies  and 
the  managements  of  the  three  corporation  gas-works  concerned. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  high-pressure  long-distance 
main  affords  a  means  by  which  gas-works  may  considerably 
enlarge  their  district  of  supply,  and  so  increase  their  rental  and 
profits.  So  far  coke-oven  gas  has  been  mainly  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  existing  gas  supplies.  Independent  long-distance  supplies 
of  coke-oven  gas  do  not  appear  to  have  been  as  yet  carried  out. 
The  author  supplements  the  information  already  given  in  regard 
to  existing  long-distance  gas  distribution  by  brief  particulars  of 
other  installations,  with  plans  of  the  long-distance  mains.  The 
installations  referred  to  are :  The  long-distance  mains  from  the 
Carlsruhe  Gas-Works  to  Daxlanden  and  Hagsfeld,  which  mains 
will  ultimately  be  extended  to  other  places;  the  supply  from  the 
Crefeld  works  to  Oppum,  Linn,  and  Bockum ;  the  supply  of 
suburbs  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  from  the  works  of  the  h  rank- 
fort  Gas  Company — viz.,  Heddernheim,  Berkersheim,  Eckenheim, 
and  Bergen  (these  places  are  rapidly  growing  suburbs  of  Frank¬ 
fort)  ;  and  the  long-distance  main  and  branches  from  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  Gas-Works  to  Eppelheim,  Wieblingen,  Neuenheim,  and 
Ziegelhausen.  The  last-named  is  one  of  the  oldest  installations, 
and  was  originally  schemed  by  Herr  Eisele,  and  later  extended  by 
the  present  Manager  at  Heidelberg,  Herr  Kuckuk. 

As  a  last  instance,  the  author  refers  to  another  very  old  instal¬ 
lation — viz.,  the  long-distance  supply  from  the  Lichtenberg  Gas- 
Works.  Lichtenberg  is  a  suburb  of  Berlin  which  has  its  own  gas¬ 
works  ;  and  the  neighbourhood  having,  like  all  the  suburbs  of 
Berlin,  developed  extremely  rapidly,  the  gas-works  undertook 
the  supply  through  high-pressure  mains  of  six  other  suburban 
places,  by  means  of  a  main  having  a  total  length  of  ii£  miles. 
This  installation  has  been  at  work  for  several  years,  and  has 
proved  most  successful.  The  increased  output  of  the  works  due 
thereto  has  enabled  the  cost  of  production  of  gas  to  be  greatly 
reduced,  so  that  the  town  of  Lichtenberg  itself  has  indirectly 
benefited  by  the  scheme.  Though  the  system  of  long-distance 
gas  supply  can  be  more  conveniently  adopted  by  private  com¬ 
panies,  the  author  thinks  that  he  has  indicated  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  arising  therefrom  should  suffice  to  turn  the  attention  of 
corporation  gas-works  to  the  possibilities  of  the  extension  of  their 
district  of  supply.  While  benefiting  the  communities  served  by 
the  long-distance  mains,  the  town  in  which  the  central  works  is 
situated  will  itself  indirectly  benefit  through  a  reduction  in  the 
manufacturing  cost  of  gas  due  to  the  increased  output.  Cross¬ 
country  electricity  supplies  from  central  stations  have  in  a  certain 
sense  the  same  object  as  the  long-distance  supply  of  gas,  and 
their  rapid  development  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
support  given  by  the  State  and  Municipal  authorities.  With 


Fig.  2. — Long-Distance  Supplies  of  Gas  from  the  Potsdam  and  Bornim  Works  of  the  German  Continental  Gas  Company. 
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similar  support,  the  long-distance  gas  supply  will  develop  even 
more  rapidly  than  hitherto. 

The  author  has  drawn  up  comparative  statements  of  the  capital 
expenditure  of  central  gas-works,  and  of  central  electricity  works. 
These  tables  show  that  the  capital  expenditure  is  very  much 
greater  for  electricity  works  than  for  gas-works.  The  comparison 
is  based  on  figures  for  the  year  1906,  and  it  does  not  pretend  to 
completeness.  Though  the  capital  expenditure  in  each  case  may 
not  be  absolutely  right,  the  ratio  is  substantially  correct  for  the 
present  time.  These  tables  show  that  the  capital  expended,  per 
consumer,  amounted  for  gas-works  installations  to  £13  14s.;  while 
for  electricity  works  installations,  it  amounted  to  £j8  15s.  These 
figures  indicate  that  the  charges  for  interest  and  depreciation  will 
amount  to  about  six  times  as  much  per  consumer  for  electricity 
works  as  for  gas-works.  Thus,  apart  from  the  inherent  advan¬ 
tages  of  gas  supply  for  lighting,  heating,  and  power  purposes,  the 
capital  expenditure  upon  gas-works  is  very  much  lower  than  on 
electricity  works,  and  the  actual  return  from  the  capital  expended 
on  gas-works  is  also  (as  has  often  been  demonstrated)  considerably 
greater  than  that  on  the  capital  expended  on  electricity  works. 
The  economical  superiority  of  gas  supply  compared  with  elec¬ 
tricity  supply  is  thus  strikingly  demonstrated.  Without  predicting 
to  whom  the  future  will  belong,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present 
time  is  allocated  to  gas  supply.  Neither  in  respect  of  lighting 
nor  of  the  supply  of  heat  and  power  can  there  be  claimed  in 
respect  of  electricity  works  any  meed  of  superiority  which  need 
cause  any  alarm  to  the  gas  industry  in  regard  to  its  prospects. 
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Visit  to  the  Coronation  Exhibition. 

Glancing  at  the  tables,  it  appeared  that  nearly  a  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  London  and  Southern  District  Junior  Gas  Association 
availed  themselves  last  Saturday  of  the  invitation  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Goodenough,  Controller  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company’s  Gas 
Sales  Department,  to  inspect  the  display  of  the  Gas  Companies’ 
Joint  Exhibit  Committee  (of  which  he  is  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer)  at  the  Coronation  Exhibition  at  Shepherd’s  Bush,  and 
afterwards  to  take  tea  at  the  Garden  Club. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tea,  Mr.  J.  G.  Clark,  of  the  Gaslight 
and  Coke  Company  (the  new  President),  took  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  pleasure  at  having  been  elected  to  preside  over  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  during  the  coming  year,  and  assured  the 
members  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  fill  the  position  worthily. 
He  would,  as  far  as  he  could,  endeavour  to  follow  the  excellent 
examples  which  had  been  set  him  by  previous  Presidents.  In  an 
announcement  sent  out  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Ernest  Scears), 
it  was  stated  that  the  Council  would  welcome  any  suggestions 
or  expressions  of  opinion  regarding  the  programme  for  their 
next  session.  With  regard  to  that  day’s  engagement,  he  was 
confident  he  was  voicing  the  views  of  the  whole  of  the  members 
when  he  said  they  greatly  appreciated  Mr.  Goodenough’s  kind¬ 
ness  in  inviting  them  to  tea  and  taking  the  chair.  He  had  always 
been  willing  to  help  the  Association  in  every  possible  way,  and 
had  thereby  shown  his  great  sympathy  with  the  work.  The  sym¬ 
pathy  which  they  had  received  from  their  patrons  (of  whom  Mr. 
Goodenough  had  been  one  since  almost  the  very  commencement 
of  the  Association)  had  played  no  small  part  in  the  growth  of  the 
Association  from  small  beginnings  to  the  position  it  now  held. 
This  co-operation  of  their  patrons  had  encouraged  the  members, 
and  made  them  feel  that  they  were  on  the  right  road. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Goodenough  for  his  kindness 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Winslow,  who  spoke  of  the  excellence 
of  the  gas  exhibit,  and  the  good  effect  it  would  have  from  an 
advertising  point  of  view.  Mr.  L.  F.  Tooth,  in  seconding,  said 
the  members  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Goodenough  for  what  he  had 
done  for  the  Association ;  and  they  should  endeavour  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  it  by  making  themselves  better  fitted  for 
the  various  duties  they  had  to  perform.  The  proposition  was 
supported  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Browning,  who  remarked  that,  as  an 
Association,  they  ought  to  congratulate  Mr.  Goodenough  on  the 
excellence  of  the  exhibit,  for  which  he  was  no  doubt  very  largely 
responsible.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  know,  as  a  servant  of 
the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  that  Mr.  Clark  was  the  new 
President  of  the  Association.  They  could  not  have  a  better 
man  for  the  position. 

The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  was  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Goodenough,  who  said  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  meet 
the  members.  The  Association  were  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  made  Mr.  Clark  their  President ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  a  highly  successful  year  of  office.  As  to  the 
preparation  of  the  exhibit,  to  which  reference  had  been  made 
by  the  speakers,  though  it  was  true  that  he  was  the  Hon.  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  to  the  Committee,  the  greater  part  of  the  hard  work 
had  been  done  by  his  Assistant,  Mr.  J.  E.  Henwood,  and  by  Mr. 
E.  Pilbrow,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  display.  With  reference  to 
the  tea,  he  ought  to  tell  them  that,  when  he  mentioned  the  matter 
of  the  visit  to  Mr.  D.  Milne  Watson,  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Exhibit 
Committee  (who  was  also  a  patron  of  the  Association),  Mr. 
Watson  at  once  said  that  he  would  like  the  tea  to  be  provided  by 
the  Company.  So  that,  though  the  members  were  there  on  his 
(Mr.  Goodenough’s)  invitation,  they  were  not  there  at  his  expense. 


SIMPLE  FORMS  OF  GAS^PRESSURE  REGULATORS 


By  Edgar  Siansfield,  M.Sc.,  of  Ottawa,  Canada. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  Faraday  Society,  May  2.  From  the 
“  Chemical  News.”] 

Some  years  ago,  when  working  at  the  Sunderland  Technical 
College,  the  writer  required  a  gas-pressure  regulator  which  should 
give  a  pressure,  steady,  but  easily  adjusted,  not  influenced  by  the 
rate  of  flow  of  the  gas.  As  he  was  not  able  to  find  any  description  of 
a  suitable  regulator  which  could  be  easily  made  without  consider¬ 
able  skill  in  glass  blowing  or  the  purchase  of  special  fittings,  he 
devised  two  such  regulators ;  and  these  have  since  proved  so  use¬ 
ful  that  it  seems  desirable  to  publish  a  description  of  them.  In 
each  pattern  there  is  : 

1.  An  outer  vessel,  such  as  a  battery  jar  or  wide-mouthed 
bottle. 

2.  An  inner  cylinder,  open  at  the  bottom  and  top.  This  may 
consist,  as  in  fig.  1,  ot  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  one  or  more  holes 
drilled  through  the  sides  near  the  bottom,  or,  as  in  fig.  2,  of  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  glass  bottle  with  the  bottom  cut  off.  A  piece  of  wide 
glass  tubing  could  be  used. 

3.  A  float.  A  flask,  a  test-tube,  or  beaker  may  be  used,  weighted 
at  the  bottom  to  cause  it  to  float  upright.  A  beaker,  as  shown  in 
both  figures,  gave  the  best  results.  The  rim  of  the  beaker  should 
be  an  easy  fit  inside  the  cylinder. 

4.  Gas  inlet  and  outlet  tubes. 

5.  A  valve  connected  to  the  float. 

In  fig.  1  this  valve  consists  of  a  small  bulb  blown  at  one  end  of 
a  glass  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
fixed  in  a  cork  in  the  neck  of  the  beaker 
float.  The  valve-seating  is  a  short  bit  of 
glass  tubing.  If  the  end  of  this  tubing  is 
first  made  square  by  rubbing  on  emery 
cloth,  a  very  few  minutes’  grinding  of  the 
valve  on  its  seating  will  then  make  it 
almost  air-tight.  The  arrangement  of  the 
valve-seating  in  a  cork  in  a  slightly  wider 
glass  tube,  connected  at  one  end  with  the 
gas  supply  pipe  and  at  the  other  end  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  cork  in  the  cylindrical  vessel, 
is  obvious  from  the  sketch. 

In  setting  up  the  apparatus,  water  is 
poured  into  the  outer  vessel ;  and  when 
gas  is  passed  through  in  the  direction 
shown  by  arrows,  it  meets  with  no  resist¬ 
ance  until  the  pressure  of  gas  in  the  inner 
vessel  causes  the  water  level,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  beaker,  to  sink,  and  so  closes, 
or  nearly  closes,  the  valve.  If  the  initial 
pressure  is  high  enough,  the  pressure  in 
the  inner  vessel — that  is,  the  gas  delivery  pressure — will  be  main¬ 
tained  constant  at  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  of  water 
level  in  the  two  vessels  when  the  valve  is  just  closing.  Pouring 
water  into  the  outer  vessel  will  give  a  higher  pressure ;  taking  it 
out  will  reduce  it. 

In  fig.  2,  the  inlet  and  outlet  tubes  have  to  be  blown  into  a  ver¬ 
tical  tube.  The  valve  is  a  glass  rod  fixed  in 
the  cork  of  the  float  at  one  end  and  having  a 
cylindrical  cap  at  the  other  which  fits  in  the 
vertical  tube  as  closely  as  is  consistent  with 
free  movement.  A  piece  of  glass  tube  with  a 
cork  in  it,  in  which  the  rod  is  fixed,  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  suitable  cap.  The  working  of  the 
regulator  is  virtually  the  same  as  with  fig.  1. 
In  practice,  the  valve  would,  as  a  rule,  be 
slightly  lower  down  than  is  shown  in  the 
figure. 

In  constructing  a  regulator,  unless  the  inner 
vessel  and  accessories  are  heavy,  they  should 
be  fixed  in  the  cork  of  the  outer  vessel  as  in 
fig.  2  ;  otherwise  the  buoyancy  due  to  the  gas 
displacing  water  will  cause  them  to  upset. 
The  area  of  cross  section  of  the  float  should 
be  large  compared  with  that  of  the  valve,  in 
order  that  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  top  of 
Fig.  2.  the  valve  by  the  inlet  gas  should  be  negligible. 

Otherwise  a  large  excess  of  inlet  over  outlet 
pressure  may  cause  the  valve  to  close  and  remain  closed. 

Of  the  two  types,  fig.  1  gives  a  very  constant  pressure  ;  and  if 
the  valve  is  well  ground,  the  flow  can  be  reduced  almost  to  nothing. 
Its  disadvantage  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  sudden  change  of  flow 
may  set  up  a  vibration  which  will  keep  on  more  or  less  indefinitely. 
In  ordinary  use  with  a  gas-oven,  for  example,  this  rarely  or  never 
occurs.  It  could  probably  be  obviated  by  a  slight  modification  of 
the  shape  of  the  valve. 

Fig.  2  has  a  less  positive  cut-off  of  the  gas  ;  so  that  it  does  not 
give  such  a  constant  pressure  as  fig.  1,  and  the  flow  of  the  gas 
cannot  be  reduced  below  the  point  where  it  becomes  comparable 
with  the  leak  past  the  valve.  But  for  a  large  flow  of  gas  where 
an  absolutely  constant  pressure  is  not  required,  as,  for  example, 
for  a  combustion  furnace,  it  gives  very  satisfactory  results,  and  it 
never  vibrates  like  fig.  1.  For  any  definite  flow,  the  pressure  re¬ 
mains  constant ;  but  an  increase  of  flow  will  slightly  decrease  the 
pressure. 
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USE  OF  TAR  IN  DIESEL  ENGINES. 

By  Dr.  W.  Allner, 

Chemist  to  the  German  Continental  Gas  Company  at  Dessau. 

[Abstract  Translation  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  Meeting  of  the 
German  Gas  Association.] 

The  fuels  which  come  into  account  at  the  present  day  for  use 
in  the  Diesel  engine  are  derived  from  three  groups  of  industries — 
viz. :  (1)  Petroleum ;  (2)  brown  coal  (lignite)  and  shale  distilleries ; 
(3)  coal  gas  and  oven  coke  making.  In  Germany,  the  fuels  of 
most  importance  are  the  gas-oil  fraction  of  petroleum,  and  the 
paraffin  oil  from  brown  coal  and  shale  oil-works.  But  in  addition 
to  these  oils,  the  tars  produced  in  oil-gas  and  water-gas  manufac¬ 
ture  are  suitable  for  use,  though  they  have  only  local  interest. 

More  important  than  the  gas  oils  and  paraffin  oils,  however,  are 
the  immense  stores  of  cheap  fuel  in  the  form  of  tar  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  native  gas  industry  and  by  coke-oven  works.  De¬ 
velopment  has  led  step  by  step  to  the  use  of  tar  oil,  and  then  to 
that  of  crude  tar,  in  the  engine.  In  1909,  a  process  was  discovered 
by  which  tar  oil  could  be  employed  without  objection  as  a  motor 
fuel,  and  a  large  number  of  Diesel  engines  now  work  satisfactorily 
with  it.  A  great  many  firms  are  either  now  working  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  thin  crude  tar  in  the  Diesel  engines,  or  have  already 
succeeded  with  it.  Coal  tar  is  not  a  simple  material ;  and  its 
quality  varies  even  with  one  and  the  same  coal  according  to  the 
conditions  of  its  production.  The  temperature  of  the  retort  or 
oven  and  its  shape  play  a  very  important  part  in  respect  thereto. 
Thus  the  tar  from  vertical  retorts  is  more  freely  fluid  than  that 
from  horizontal  or  inclined  retorts,  while  the  tar  from  ordinary 
coke-ovens  and  the  chambers  recently  used  for  gas  manufacture 
is  also  much  less  viscous  than  the  latter. 

The  products  of  distillation  of  coal  are  not  ready  formed  in  it, 
but  result  in  the  course  of  dry  distillation,  and  the  tar  finally  ob¬ 
tained  is  the  product  of  a  whole  series  of  chemical  changes  occur¬ 
ring  successively  or  at  the  same  time.  The  tars  produced  at  low 
temperatures  contain  mainly  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series 
and  a  good  deal  of  paraffin.  As  the  temperature  at  which  the  tar 
was  produced  increases,  the  chain  compounds  of  the  paraffin 
series  disappear,  and  the  ring  compounds  of- the  benzene  series 
take  their  place.  The  proportion  of  oils  diminishes,  as  is  shown 
in  fig.  1,  while  that  of  pitch  and  free  carbon  increases;  and  the 
quantity  of  naphthalene  contained  in  the  tar  also  rises.  The  free 
carbon  and  naphthalene  serve  as  special  criteria  of  whether  the 
tar  has  been  exposed  to  much  superheating  in  its  formation.  A 
tar  from  horizontal  or  inclined  retorts  contains  relatively  much 
naphthalene  and  free  carbon,  which  result  from  the  superheating 
of  the  vapours  as  they  pass  over  the  heated  walls  of  the  retorts. 
Tar  from  vertical  retorts,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  very  little 
naphthalene,  which  is  an  indication  that,  notwithstanding  the 


considerably  higher  temperature  of  distillation  to  which  the  coal 
is  exposed,  there  is  less  superheating  of  the  vapours  which  pass 
up  through  the  cold  core  of  the  charge  of  coal.  The  author  gives 
a  table  showing  the  more  important  properties  of  liquid  fuels, 
such  as  petroleum  of  various  descriptions,  and  tar  oils.  He  also 
gives  comparative  figures  for  the  composition  of  coal  tar  from 
different  sources  [see  Table  I.].  Other  figures  relating  to  the 
properties  of  tar  of  different  origin,  with  comparative  figures  for 
paraffin  oil  and  tar  oil,  are  given  in  Table  II. 


SO  100  ZOO  300  400 

Temperature°C 


Fig.  1.— Proportions  of  Distillates  yielded  by  Tars  produced 
at  High  and  Low  Temperatures  of  Gasification. 

There  is  practically  no  available  information  as  to  the  tar 
obtained  in  large  carbonizing  chambers  as  compared  with  that 
obtained  from  the  same  coal  in  horizontal  or  inclined  retorts.  In 
comparison  with  other  tars,  vertical  retort  tar  contains  an  ex¬ 
tremely  low  proportion  of  free  carbon — viz.,  seldom  exceeding 
4  per  cent.,  and  for  the  most  part  about  2  per  cent.  Another 
characteristic  of  vertical  retort  tar  is  its  relatively  low  viscosity. 
The  diagram  given  in  fig.  2  shows  the  viscosity  curves  for  different 
tars  as  the  temperature  rises.  Figures  for  the  viscosity  of  certain 
tars  are  also  shown  in  Table  II.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the 
viscosity  of  vertical  retort  tar  may  vary  considerably  at  ordinary 
temperatures  according  to  the  description  of  coal  carbonized,  yet 
the  viscosity  becomes  practically  the  same  for  all  at  50°  or  70°  C. 
The  viscosity  of  horizontal  retort  tar  from  the  same  description  of 
coal  is  considerably  higher  at  all  temperatures  than  that  of  ver¬ 
tical  retort  tar ;  and  it  does  not  show  the  same  rapid  fall  as  the 
temperature  rises.  The  distillation  curves  given  in  the  diagram 
in  fig.  3  also  display  a  similarly  characteristic  behaviour  of  vertical 
retort  tar,  which  contains  a  higher  proportion  of  valuable  oils  than 
the  tar  from  horizontal  and  inclined  retorts.  1  he  same  thing  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  results  of  the  analyses  given  in  Table  I. 

The  difficulties  which  oppose  the  use  of  tar  oils  and  crude  tar  in 
engines  depend  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  tar  and  tar  oils  are  rela¬ 
tively  difficult  to  ignite,  consequent  on  their  chemical  constitution. 
Until  recently,  only  fuels  which  ignited  comparatively  readily  could 
be  used  in  the  Diesel  engine.  Rieppel,  in  1908,  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  the  ordinary  construction  of  Diesel  engines,  only 
such  oils  were  applicable  as  were  mainly  derived  from  paraffin 
hydrocarbons.  This  restricted  the  available  oils  to  petroleum, 


Table  I. — Composition  of  Coal  Tar  from  Different  Sources. 


Description  of  Retorts. 

Horizontal. 

Inclined. 

Vertical. 

Description  of  Coal. 

English. 

Westphalian. 

Saar. 

— 

English. 

Westphalian. 

Saar. 

— 

Water.  . 

per  cent. 

6-7 

100 

4 ' 9 

2'5 

1 ’75 

2*0 

Oily  distillate  below  170°  C.  . 

1 1 

1 '44 

4-6 

.  . 

3 '65 

3'52 

2-45 

3'4 

,,  ,,  ,,  200°  C.  . 

,,  ,,  between  i7o°-230°  C. 

9*0 

IO'O 

•  • 

•  » 

7  "33 

8 '29 

8- 1 

14-52 

19-4 

16  5 

,,  „  ,,  200°-270°  C. 

*  I 

.  . 

.  . 

20  *  0 

.  . 

.  , 

.  . 

250 

,,  ,,  ..  230°-270°  C. 

>  1 

nil 

6-4 

. . 

12-55 

8-45 

10*29 

>4'5 

,,  ,,  above  270°  C.  . 

,, 

21  ’45 

.  , 

.  . 

27 '4 

Pitch .  ,, 

Crude  naphthalene  in  oils  up  to  270°  C.  per 

*  * 

•• 

49 '35 

•  * 

•  • 

36-2 

cent,  of  the  tar . 

3 '51 
(a) 

5  ’  48 
(a) 

4-5 

(b) 

(c) 

o-68 

(“) 

(a) 

(V) 

(c) 

(a)  Tars  obtained  at  works  of  the  German  Continental  Gas  Company.  (6)  Tars  obtained  at  Zlirich  Gas-Works, 

(c)  Tars  obtained  at  works  of  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Association  ;  average  of  a  number  of  analyses  (coals  used  not  stated). 


Table  II. — Properties  of  Tars  from  Different  Sources. 


Description  of  Retorts. 

Horizontal. 

Vertical. 

Paraffin 

Tar 

Description  of  Coal. 

English. 

Westphalian. 

Saar. 

Silesian. 

English. 

Westphalian. 

Silesian. 

Oil. 

Oil. 

Specific  gravity . 

1-246 

1*20 

1*124 

I  *  12 

0-893 

1  -008 

Water,  per  cent . 

4'° 

8*o 

9-6 

. . 

9'3 

7'9 

1 1  *o 

30 

5’o 

2*  I 

2*0 

I  *o 

.  . 

•  • 

I-ree  carbon,  per  cent . 

21*7 

28-8 

36-9 

20-25 

35 '2 

3*‘7 

29*2 

1-87 

3 '65 

1-25 

1-17 

1 '5-2 '5 

0*23 

•  • 

Pitch,  per  cent . 

• . 

.  . 

55-60 

.  . 

.  . 

. . 

,  . 

.  . 

. . 

.  . 

25-30 

.  • 

i  • 

•  • 

Flashing  point — 

Close  test,  0  Fahr . 

160 

194 

,  , 

. . 

.  . 

,  . 

160 

III 

113 

108 

.  . 

104 

178 

145 

Open  ,,  0  Fahr . 

257 

266 

.  . 

. . 

.  . 

.  . 

.  . 

212 

219 

210 

.  . 

167 

235 

207 

Viscosity  : — Engler  degrees — 

138 

At  20°  C . 

114-4 

55° ’o 

.  . 

.  • 

.  . 

.  . 

.  • 

75 '5 

39 '3 

7-8 

IO’  I 

.  . 

6-9 

1-36 

,,  5°°  C . 

i6"o 

510 

.  • 

. . 

.  • 

138 

•  • 

4 '5 

3'9 

2'5 

2*  I 

.  . 

1-8 

I  *  II 

1 -15 

,,70 0  C . 

7-2 

230 

.  . 

. . 

•  • 

.  . 

. . 

2*2 

2*2 

1  '5 

1  '4 

*•3 

I  *02 

i  *04 

.,  75°  C . 

.  . 

. . 

.  . 

. . 

43  ‘ 1 

24*6 

19-4 

.  . 

.  . 

.  . 

Gross  calorific  power — 

17,046 

B.Th.U.  per  lb . 

15.779 

. . 

15.887* 

. . 

15.939* 

16,038* 

15.903* 

16,175 

16,533 

16,002 

16,438 

18,920 

(a) 

(a1) 

w 

(b) 

(*) 

w 

w 

(a) 

(a1) 

(a) 

(a) 

(b) 

(a) 

(a)  Tars  obtaine  1  at  works  of  Germin  Continental  Gas  Company.  (at)  Tars  obtai  ned  at  works  of  German  Continental  Gas  Company  from  same  description  of  coal. 
(b)  Tars  obtained  at  Cologne  Gas-Works.  (c)  Tars  analyzed  by  Professor  H.  Bunte.  *  Dehydrated  tar, 
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gas  oil,  paraffin  oil,  and  crude  oils  of  different  kinds  containing  the 
relatively  high  proportion  of  11  to  13  percent,  of  hydrogen.  It  ex¬ 
cluded  tar  oils  which  chiefly  consist  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene 
series,  and  contain  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  6  to  7 
per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  The  process  which  is  now  employed  in 
order  to  utilize  such  fuels  in  the  Diesel  engine  consists  in  injecting 
a  small  quantity  of  an  auxiliary  fuel,  which  ignites  readily,  before 
the  less  readily  ignited  fuel  which  is  to  form  the  working  fuel  for  the 
engine.  The  combustion  of  the  readily  ignited  material  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  working  fuel.  The  auxiliary  fuel — viz.,  gas  oil — 
thus  takes  the  place  of  the  ignition-tube  in  the  ordinary  explosion 
engine.  This  method  of  working  has  rendered  it  possible  recently 
to  use  freely  fluid  crude  tar  in  the  Diesel  engine.  The  auxili¬ 
ary  fuel,  which  passes  in  first,  immediately  produces,  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  prevailing  in  the  explosion  chamber,  some  oil  gas. 


Fig.  2. — Viscosity  of  Tars  produced  in  Different  Retorts 
from  Different  Coals. 


Investigations  by  Hempel  on  the  valuation  of  gas  oils  for  oil-gas 
manufacture  show  that  gas  oil  at  high  temperatures  splits  up  into 
compounds  with  chains  of  two  or  more  members,  of  which  ethy¬ 
lene  is  the  chief.  Probably  acetylene  also  occurs.  [“Journal,” 
Vol.  CXI.,  pp.  325,  391,  and  457.]  Dixon  and  Coward  found  the 
following  temperatures  of  ignition  for  different  gases  in  air  under 
atmospheric  pressure — viz.,  hydrogen,  580°  to  590°  C. ;  carbonic 
oxide,  644°  to  658°  C. ;  ethylene,  5420  to  5470  C. ;  acetylene,  406° 
to  440°  C. ;  and  methane,  650°  to  750°  C.  [See  “Journal,” 
Vol.  CV.,  pp.  439,  907.]  At  the  pressure  of  30  atmospheres  which 
prevails  in  the  cylinder  of  the  engine,  the  ignition  point  of  ethylene, 
which  is  that  with  which  we  are  most  concerned,  will  be  somewhat 
lower ;  and  consequently  the  temperature  of  6oo°  C.  which  the  air 
for  combustion  possesses,  will  amply  suffice  to  ignite  the  gas  and 
bring  about  further  combustion  of  the  gas  oil,  which  combustion 
will  then  be  transferred  to  the  tar  oil  or  crude  tar  which  subse¬ 
quently  enters  the  cylinder. 


Fig.  3. — Proportions  of  Distillates  obtained  at  Different  Temperatures 
from  Tars  of  Different  Origin  (according  to  the  authorities  named). 


There  appear  to  have  been  no  investigations  on  the  effect  which 
the  ignition  oil  has  in  lowering  the  flashing  point  and  altering  the 
distillation  curve  of  the  working  fuel.  Also  the  effect  on  the  con¬ 
stants  or  properties  of  the  fuel  of  the  pressure  of  30  atmospheres 
which  prevails  in  the  cylinder  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied. 
The  data  for  normal  pressure,  which  are  given  in  Table  II.,  admit 
of  certain  comparisons ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  altered  somewhat  at  higher  pressures.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  a  case  of  employing  a  mixture  of  the  auxiliary  fuel  with  the  tar 
oil  or  tar,  which  mixtures  have  proved  unsuccessful,  but  that  the 
paraffin  oil  should  precede  the  tar.  Vertical  retort  tar  appears 
to  contain  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  hydrogen  than  hori¬ 
zontal  retort  tar  from  the  same  coal.  The  construction  of  the 
injecting  nozzle  is  of  special  importance  when  fuels  which  ignite 
with  difficulty  are  employed.  The  time  of  injection  is  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second,  and  hence  the  fuel  must  reach  the  engine  in  an 
extremely  finely-divided  condition  in  order  to  ensure  complete 
ignition  and  smokeless  working.  The  Augsburg- N  uremberg  Engi¬ 
neering  Works  use  a  closed  nipple  in  their  Diesel  engines,  and  in 
it  the  igniting  oil  and  the  tar  come  in  succession.  The  igniting  oil 
pump  has  a  constant  stroke,  and  is  not  regulated.  The  stroke 
only  of  the  tar-pump  is  altered  by  the  regulator.  Their  process 
uses  at  all  loads  approximately  the  same  quantity  of  igniting  oil. 
The  engine  of  Messrs.  Korting  Bros,  controls  the  proportion  of 
igniting  fuel  to  tar,  and  the  stroke  of  the  oil-pump  is  automatically 
altered  along  with  that  of  the  tar  pump,  so  that  a  higher  percentage 
of  igniting  oil  is  provided  as  the  load  is  increased. 

Before  it  is  used  in  the  engine,  the  tar  must  be  freed  thoroughly 
from  coarse  mechanical  impurities.  It  must  be  passed  through  a 
screen  of  fine  mesh,  and  any  water  contained  in  it  must  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  removed  by  deposition.  This  constitutes  a  special 
difficulty  with  the  ordinary  thick  tars  from  horizontal  and  inclined 
retorts,  which  are  rich  in  carbon,  as  they  retain  a  comparatively 
large  proportion  of  water  mechanically.  It  is  otherwise  with 
vertical  retort  tar,  the  fluidity  and  small  carbon  content  of  which 
facilitate  separation  of  water,  so  that  the  proportion  generally 
does  not  exceed  4  per  cent.  The  water  in  the  tar  appears  not 
merely  to  act  in  the  engine  as  an  absorber  of  heat,  but  also  to 
have  a  chemical  interaction  with  the  hydrocarbons.  Before  use, 
the  tar  must  be  sufficiently  warmed  to  make  it  readily  fluid,  in 
order  that  it  may  immediately  be  atomized  when  injected  into  the 
cylinder.  The  preliminary  warming  is  best  effected  by  the  waste 
heat  of  the  engine.  It  is  advantageous  to  warm  the  tar-pipe  and 
the  tar-pump  as  well  as  the  storage  tank.  The  degree  of  warming 
requisite  is  such  that  the  tar  shall  attain  a  sufficient  degree  of 
fluidity,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  shall  not  begin  to  distil. 
The  same  applies  to  the  use  of  tar  as  a  furnace  fuel,  for  which 
there  is  a  certain  critical  viscosity  above  which  the  tar  cannot  be 
sufficiently  finely  atomized,  and  below  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  begins  to  distil.  Tars  of  which  the  viscosity  curve  is  relatively 
flat  have  the  largest  permissible  range  of  temperature  of  pre¬ 
liminary  heating.  It  is  thus  more  easy  to  use  vertical  retort  tar 
in  Diesel  engines  than  horizontal  retort  tar.  Materials  such  as  gas 
oil,  paraffin  oil,  and  freely-fluid  tar  oils,  have  less  than  the  criti¬ 
cal  viscosity,  and  therefore  need  no  preliminary  heating,  unless, 
in  the  case  of  tar  oils,  separation  of  naphthalene  is  feared. 

The  utilization  of  the  heat  of  fuels  of  different  calorific  power 
depends  in  the  Diesel  engine  precisely  on  the  calorific  power  of 
the  fuel — i.e.,  of  a  fuel  having  a  net  calorific  power  of  16,200 
B.Th.U.  per  lb.  0-44  lb.  will  be  burnt  per  effective  horse-power- 
hour ;  while  if  the  fuel  has  a  net  calorific  power  of  18,000  B.Th.U. 
per  lb.,  the  consumption  of  fuel  will  be  only  o-4  lb.  The  Diesel 
engine  possesses  considerable  advantages  from  the  thermo¬ 
dynamic’ stand-point ;  and  as  ordinary  tar  can  now  be  used  as 
fuel  for  it,  its  economical  advantages  become  still  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  cost  of  fuel  is  thereby  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  proportion  of  the  costs  per  effective  horse-power-hour,  which 
relates  to  fuel,  has  become  extremely  small.  The  other  factors 
— such  as  the  consumption  of  lubricating  oil,  attendance,  cost  of 
repairs,  depreciation,  and  interest  charges — bulk  far  larger  in  the 
balance-sheet. 

Whether  tar  oil  or  tar  should  be  adopted  in  a  particular  case 
must  depend  on  local  conditions.  Gas-works  which  produce  a 
thin  tar  will  probably  prefer  to  work  with  crude  tar,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  small  inconveniences  attaching  thereto,  rather  than 
use  the  dearer  tar  oils.  It  is  obviously  not  possible  to  predict 
with  certainty  what  effect  the  new  use  of  tar  or  tar  oil  in  the  Diesel 
engine  will  have  on  gas-works  ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  the 
Diesel  engine  will  compete  keenly  with  the  steam-turbine  for  all 
large  loads. 

The  author  gives  a  table  showing  the  annual  production  in 
Germany  of  paraffin  oil  and  gas  oil — viz.,  49,000  tons ;  of  vertical 
retort  tar,  66,500  tons ;  of  total  gas-works’  tar,  375,000  tons  ;  of 
tar  from  coke-ovens,  900,000  tons  ;  and  of  tar  oils  from  the  fore¬ 
going  quantities  of  coal  tar,  450,000  tons.  He  computes  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  paraffin  oil  or  gas  oil  per  horse-power  per  annum  at 
o-6  ton,  and  that  of  vertical  retort  tar  and  tar  oils  at  o-675  ton. 
The  price  of  paraffin  oil  or  gas  oil  he  takes  at  about  £4  per  ton, 
that  of  vertical  retort  tar  at  30s.  per  ton,  and  that  of  tar  oils  at 
38s.  per  ton.  On  these  bases,  the  cost  of  fuel  per  horse-power- 
hour  in  the  Diesel  engine  works  out  for  paraffin  oil  and  gas  oil  at 
about  is.  7Jd. ;  for  vertical  retort  tar  at  8-id. ;  and  for  tar  oils  at 
n*4d.  Evidently,  he  says,  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  quantity 
of  fuel  in  the  form  of  tar  available  for  use  in  Diesel  engines. 

Of  the  total  production  of  crude  tar,  the  proportion  used  in  the 
coal-tar  colour  industry  of  Germany  he  puts  at  only  5  per  cent. 
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While  more  and  more  tar  will  be  used  year  by  year  for  road 
tarring,  and  while  the  roofing  felt  industry  takes  large  quantities  of 
tar,  there  is  still  a  large  surplus  production,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
low  prices  obtainable  for  it.  The  Diesel  engine  appears  to  afford 
scope  for  a  fresh  application  of  tar.  There  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  employing  ordinary  gas  tar  ;  but  the  more  freely  fluid  coke-oven 
tars,  and,  in  particular,  vertical  retort  tar,  are  suitable.  The 
advantage  of  crude  tar  in  this  respect  is  that  there  are  available 
local  supplies  in  most  places,  and  that  freight  charges  and  cost  of 
manufacture  or  preparation  are  avoided.  In  this  respect,  decen¬ 
tralization  of  gas  manufacture  and  the  dissemination  of  gas-works 
over  the  whole  country  would  be  an  advantage.  A  single  Dessau 
vertical  retort  produces  per  diem  as  much  tar  as  corresponds 
to  the  consumption  in  a  twelve-hour  working  day  of  a  20  H.P. 
Diesel  engine.  There  is  no  greater  danger  from  fire  with  vertical 
retort  tar  than  with  tar  oil.  Gas-works  also  are  now  placed  in 
the  position  of  being  able  to  use  their  own  crude  tar  for  the  power 
required  on  the  works,  while  having  considerable  surplus  quanti¬ 
ties  for  sale  for  driving  Diesel  engines  in  other  industries. 


REGISTER  OF  PATENTS. 


Lighting  Incandescent  Street  Lamps. 

Gill,  A.,  of  Otley,  and  Foster  and  Pullen,  Limited,  of  Bradford. 

No.  14,072  ;  June  10,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  apparatus  for  lighting  street  and  other 
lamps,  wherein  the  main  gas  supply  pipe  to  the  burner  (fitted  with  a 
cock  which  is  turned  on  by  the  lamplighter’s  torch)  is  provided  with 
a  flash-light  pilot  jet  fitted  with  an  auxiliary  cock  which  is  opened  by 
the  action  of  opening  the  hinged  lamp  door  on  the  insertion  of  the 
torch  so  as  to  allow  gas  to  pass  to  the  jet,  which  is  then  ignited  by  the 
torch. 


As  shown,  the  auxiliary  gas  supply  is  led  from  the  main  gas  supply 
pipe  of  the  lamp  around  the  base  frame  of  the  latter,  and  thence,  by 
way  of  the  hinge  of  the  lamp  door,  to  a  pipe  passed  up  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  lamp  frame.  To  this  corner  pipe  is  fixed  an  inwardly 
projecting  pilot  jet  having  its  free  end  toward  the  burner  of  the  lamp  to 
be  lighted,  while  the  lamp  door  is  hinged  on  a  stationary  gas-plug, 
which,  together  with  the  hinge  of  the  lamp  door,  forms  the  auxiliary 
gas-cock.  The  arrangement  being  such  that,  on  opening  the  hinged 
lamp  door,  the  auxiliary  gas  supply  to  the  pilot  jet  is  automatically 
turned  on  ;  while  the  closing  of  the  door  has  the  effect  of  cutting  oft 
the  auxiliary  gas  supply  to  the  pilot  jet.  On  opening  the  lamp  door 
by  means  of  the  torch,  the  auxiliary  gas  supply  to  the  pilot  jet  by  way 
of  the  hinge  of  the  door  is  automatically  turned  on,  when  the  pilot  jet 
is  lighted  by  the  torch  in  the  usual  way  so  as  to  effect  the  lighting  of 
the  main  upright  burner  ;  while  on  withdrawing  the  torch  to  allow  of 
the  closing  of  the  lamp  door,  the  latter  cuts  off  the  auxiliary  gas  supply, 
and  so  automatically  extinguishes  the  pilot  jet. 


Automatically  Lighting  and  Extinguishing  Gas  or 
Electric  Lamps. 

Earle,  C.,  of  Smethwick. 

No.  13,052  ;  May  30,  1910. 

This  Invention  has  relation  to  operations  (such  as  the  actuation  of  a 
Valve,  or  the  opening  and  closing  of  an  electric  circuit)  which  require 
to  be  performed  automatically,  at  given  periods,  or  at  intervals  by 
Controlling  mechanism  or  clockwork  running  at  standard  time.  It 
more  particularly  relates  to  appliances  of  the  type  comprising,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  time-dial,  a  system  of  adjustable  timing  cams  or  quad¬ 
rant  members,  rotated  by  clockwork  mechanism  running  at  standard 
time,  and  arranged  to  control  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  valve  or 
switch  through  the  medium  of  a  lever  or  other  device — the  cam  or 
quadrant  system  being  adjustable  with  regard  to  the  effective  peri¬ 
pheral  length,  in  order  to  vary  the  period  during  which  the  valve  or 
switch  is  to  remain  closed,  and  adapted  to  be  adjustably  set  in  different 


angular  positions  to  provide  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  valve 
or  switch  at  various  times. 

In  one  known  arrangement  of  this  kind  for  controlling  electric  cur- 
cuits,  the  patentee  points  out  that  the  rotatable  spindle,  revolving  once 
every  twenty-four  hours,  has  been  provided  with  two  time  dials— one 
for  indicating  the  time  for  switching-on  the  current,  and  the  other  for 
indicating  the  time  of  switching-off  ;  a  single  cam  being  adjustably  fixed 
to  the  one  dial  for  effecting  the  making  of  the  circuit,  and  a  series  of 
three  cam  or  quadrant  plates  adjustably  attached  to  the  other  dial  for 
effecting  the  breaking  of  the  circuit.  These  three  cam-plates  are 
adapted  to  be  spread  out  and  fixed  in  position  so  as  to  vary  the  peri¬ 
pheral  length,  and  thus  alter  the  time  of  switching-off ;  the  arrange¬ 
ment  being  such  that  one  element  of  the  switch  is  first  raised  by  the 
“on”  cam,  and  then  the  other  element  lifted  by  the  “  off  ”  or  multiple 
cam,  when  a  sudden  drop  of  the  “  on  ”  cam  allows  of  the  first-named 
switch  element  being  taken  into  engagement  with  the  other  element, 
so  as  to  complete  the  circuit,  which  remains  closed  until  the  edge  of 
the  rear  or  following  element  of  the  11  off”  cam  allows  the  respective 
switch  member  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  other  member. 

According  to  the  present  invention,  however,  only  a  single  time-dial 
is  employed,  and  a  single  adjustable  cam  element,  which  latter  controls 
both  the  opening  of  the  valve  or  switch  and  also  its  closing.  The  cam 
element  comprises  a  series  of  cam  or  quadrant  plates,  loose  on  the 
driving  shaft,  and  provided  with  stud  and  slot  connections  between 
them  for  allowing  of  variation  of  the  peripheral  length  ;  and  mains  are 
also  provided  for  fixing  the  leading  and  following  elements  to  the  time- 
dial  at  various  angular  positions,  so  that  the  beginning  of  the  “  lights- 
on  ”  period  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  one-cam  element  and 
the  end  of  the  period  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  other  element. 

A  plain  rotating  disc  is  provided  in  conjunction  with  the  cam  mem¬ 
bers,  and  upon  the  periphery  of  it  the  device  connected  with  the  valve 
or  switch  falls  after  the  quadrant  members  have  passed  under  it— the 
device  remaining  upon  the  disc  until  again  transferred  to  the  quadrants 
at  the  end  of  the  predetermined  time.  To  positively  effect  this  trans¬ 
ference,  a  device  is  employed,  consisting  of  a  stepped  cam  attached  to 
the  leading  quadrant  and  engaging  with  the  lower  end  of  a  spring-con¬ 
trolled  lever,  whose  upper  end  is  caused,  when  the  stepped  part  of  the 
cam  moves  past  the  lower  end,  to  be  moved  over  by  the  spring,  so  as 
to  positively  lift  the  valve  or  switch  operating  device. 

The  specification  contains  an  illustration  of  an  appliance  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  lighting  and  extinguishing  of  a  system  of  gas-lamps  as 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  invention. 


Lighting  Device  for  Gas-Burners. 

Ruppert,  H.,  of  Zurich. 

No.  16,349  ;  July  8,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  gas-burners  the  gas  in  which  is  ignited  by 
sparks  caused  by  the  frictional  engagement  of  two  substances  brought 
about  by  the  turning  on  of  the  gas-tap. 

In  contrivances  of  this  kind  hitherto  known,  the  friction  caused  on 
the  pyrophorus  substance  has  usually  been  of  too  short  a  duration,  the 
patentee  asserts,  to  form  sufficient  sparks,  and  consequently  the  gas 
sometimes  has  not  been  ignited.  According  to  his  invention,  a  mo\  able 
friction  disc  is  turned  and  a  spring  put  under  tension  simultaneously— 
the  spring,  on  being  released,  causing  the  disc  to  rebound  and  bring 
about  the  friction  on  a  pyrophorus  body,  thereby  producing  a  flash  of 
sparks  which  ignite  the  gas.  The  motion  of  the  spring  is  transferred 
through  wheel-gear  to  the  friction  part  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
velocity  and  duration  of  action  of  the  friction  part  of  the  pyrophorus 
substance  ensures  a  good  supply  of  sparks. 


Ruppert’s  Lighting  Device  for  Gas-Burners. 

The  support  D  carries  a  disc  F,  which  is  turned  by  a  sector  Q  by 
means  of  teeth  provided  on  the  surfaces  of  both  the  disc  and  sector. 
The  sector  is  controlled  by  a  spring  H,  which  tends  to  press  the  sector 
towards  the  disc  and  hold  it  in  the  position  first  shown.  The  sector  can 
be  brought  into  contact  with  a  toothed  arm  C  fastened  to  the  burner- 
tap  by  pulling  one  or  other  arm  of  the  tap.  Just  before  the  tap  is  fully 
opened,  the  arm  C  passes  out  of  engagement  with  the  sector,  which, 
under  the  action  of  the  spring,  recoils  into  the  position  first  shown, 
carrying  the  disc,  F  along.  Above  the  disc,  in  a  guide  I,  the  “lgm- 
tious  ”  substance  K  (consisting  of  a  pyrophorus  mixture)  is  being  con¬ 
stantly  pressed  by  a  spring  L  against  the  circumference  of  the  disc. 

On  the  body  of  the  burner,  a  bye-pass  M  is  arranged  with  its  end  on 
a  level  with  the  contact  point  of  the  ignition  substance  lx  and  the  disc 
F.  The  tap  is  formed  in  the  usual  manner,  so  that  gas  enters  the  bye- 
pass  M  before  the  cock  is  fully  opened.  The  disc  F  rubs  sparks  off  the 
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ignition  substance,  thrusting  them  against  the  outlet  of  the  bye-pass, 
thus  igniting  the  outflowing  gas.  When  the  gas  is  alight,  the  tap 
shuts  the  gas-way  to  the  bye-pass,  whereupon  the  igniting  flame 
extinguishes. 

The  creation  of  sparks  can  in  a  large  measure  be  regulated  by  alter¬ 
ing  the  diameter  and  pitch  of  the  circle  and  duration  of  engagement  of 
the  parts  Q  and  F,  so  that  the  turn  of  the  disc,  and  the  resultant  flash 
of  sparks,  will  be  greater  or  smaller. 

Gas-Mtters. 

Parkinson  and  W.  &  B.  Cowan,  Limited,  and  Cheshire,  W.,  of 

Birmingham. 

No.  16,579;  July  I2.  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  high-pressure  gas-meters  wherein  the  inlet 
and  outlet  valves  are  mechanically  coupled  together,  so  as  to  move  in 
unison  or  in  synchronism  in  opening  and  closing — thus  “ensuring 


tion  through  the  connected  valves  when  open.  This  view  also  shows 
the  bye-pass  for  giving  a  gas-vent  during  the  adjustment  of  the  water¬ 
line  of  the  meter  when  the  two  valves  are  closed.  Fig.  5  is  a  similar 
sectional  view  to  fig.  4,  but  shows  the  outlet  valve  closed,  and  the  inlet 
valve  just  opening  in  advance  of  the  outlet  valve.  In  this  view,  the 
gas-vent  is  shown  open. 

The  inlet  and  outlet  valves  A  B  are  mechanically  coupled  together 
by  a  spindle  C,  supported  by,  and  adapted  to  rotate  within,  bearing 
brackets  carried  by  the  stationary  casing  or  body  part  in  which  the 
valves  rotate.  The  spindle  is  furnished  with  two  worms  D  E,  which  en¬ 
gage  respectively  with  worm  wheels  or  segments  provided  upon  the 
outer  ends  of  the  valve-plugs.  The  spindle  is  also  provided,  at  its  outer 
end,  with  a  knob,  by  the  rotation  of  which,  in  one  direction  or  the 
other,  slow  rotation  is  communicated  to  both  valve-plugs  simultane¬ 
ously  and  in  unison  for  opening  and  closing  them. 

The  gas-way  passages  through  the  two  plugs  are  made  taper-sided — - 
being  of  triangular  section  at  opposite  ends,  the  shapes  of  which  are 
reversed  with  respect  to  one  another.  It  is  arranged  that,  as  the  valve 
is  opened,  the  apex  or  narrow  side  is  first  uncovered,  so  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  quantity  of  gas  shall  pass — the  small  size  of  this  portion  of  the 
opening  constituting  a  check  or  baffle  to  prevent  the  too-sudden  rush 
of  gas  on  the  cock  being  opened  ;  and  as  the  cock  is  progressively 
opened  by  the  further  rotation  of  the  plug,  a  proportionally  larger 
quantity  of  gas  is  admitted. 

The  two  valves  are  arranged,  however  (as  shown  in  fig.  5),  so  that 
the  inlet  plug  A  opens  slightly  in  advance  of  the  outlet  plug  B,  and 
thereby  ensures  an  equilibrium  of  pressure  inside  the  meter  before  the 
outlet  is  opened. 

In  order  to  give  a  gas-vent  during  the  adjustment  of  the  water-line 
of  the  meter  when  the  valves  are  closed,  a  bye-pass  F  (figs.  4  and  5)  is 
provided  in  connection  with  the  outlet  valve — -passing  from  one  side  to 
the  other  of  the  valve  and  being  fitted  with  a  set-screw  G  for  opening 
and  closing  the  passage  and  controlling  the  passage  of  the  gas  past  the 
valve  when  the  latter  is  closed.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  operat¬ 
ing  the  outlet  cock,  which,  being  coupled  to  the  inlet  cock,  could 
otherwise  not  be  opened  alone.  The  outer  end  of  each  valve-plug  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  peg  adapted  to  co-operate  with  fixed  stops,  in  order  to 
limit  the  movement  in  either  direction. 


equality  in  pressure  at  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  meter  and  preventing 
any  disturbance  of  the  water-level  or  other  derangements  of  the 
action.” 

The  object  is  (1)  to  provide  for  simultaneously  operating  the  valves ; 
(2)  to  arrange  for  the  inlet  valve  to  open  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
outlet  valve,  so  as  to  ensure  equilibrium  of  pressure  inside  the  meter 
before  the  outlet  is  opened  ;  (3)  to  provide  an  improved  formation  of 
the  gas-passages  through  the  valves,  so  as  to  prevent  the  too-sudden 
rush  of  gas  when  the  cock  is  opened  ;  and  (4)  to  provide,  in  connection 
with  the  outlet  valve,  a  bye-pass,  controlled  by  a  set-screw  or  other  de¬ 
vice,  to  provide  a  gas-vent  during  the  adjustment  of  the  water-line  of 
the  meter  when  the  two  valves  are  closed. 

Fig.  1  is  a  front  view  of  a  high-pressure  gas-meter,  in  which  the  inlet 
and  outlet  valves  are  coupled  together  in  accordance  with  this  inven¬ 
tion  ;  also  a  plan  showing  how  the  worm-spindle  couples  the  two  valves 
together.  Fig.  2  shows  the  valves  and  tbe  worm-gear  mechanism  by 
which  they  are  connected  together,  in  side  elevation.  This  view  repre¬ 
sents  the  position  of  the  parts  when  the  valves  are  both  open.  Fig.  3 
is  a  similar  view,  but  with  the  valves  closed.  Fig.  4  represents  a  sec- 


Construction  of  Retorts  to  Improve  the  Quality 
,  of  Coke. 

Phillips,  S.,  of  Peterborough. 

No.  18,406;  Aug.  4,  1910. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  horizontal  through  retort 
which  is  charged  in  one  operation,  with  an  extended  portion  which  is 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  in  which  the  coke  is  cooled.  The  coke 
is  pushed  into  the  extended  portion  by  the  next  charge  of  coal  ;  there 
being  no  partition  between  the  two  portions. 


The  illustration  shows  diagrammatically  a  retort  embodying  the 
invention.  The  end  A  containing  the  coal  is  heated  in  the  usual  way 
to  effect  carbonization  ;  while  the  end  B  contains  the  coke  and  is  cooled 
by  the  atmosphere.  The  retort  may  be  in  a  single  length,  but  longer 
than  those  in  ordinary  use  ;  or  “to  the  present  retort  may  be  added 
an  extension  of  sufficient  capacity  to  receive  the  charge  of  hot  coke 
from  the  carbonizing  portion."  The  extended  portion,  supported  at 
its  outer  end  upon  a  wall  or  other  structure,  is  so  arranged  as  to  be 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

“  The  coal  is  fed  by  machinery  into  the  carbonizing  portion  of  the 
retort,  and  when  sufficiently  carbonized  is  pushed  by  the  fresh  charge 
into  the  extension  B,  where  it  is  partially  cooled  slowly  by  radiation  of 
its  heat  through  the  sides  of  the  retort  during  the  period  when  the  next 
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charge  of  coal  is  being  carbonized.  After  this  partial  cooling,  the  coke 
is  discharged  from  the  retort  by  being  displaced  by  a  fresh  charge  ot 
hot  coke  being  forced  into  the  extension  B  from  the  carbonizing  por¬ 
tion  A.  The  retort  containing  the  coal  under  carbonization  and  the 
coke  during  its  partial  cooling  are  under  seal,  except  during  the  period 
of  discharging  of  the  coke  and  charging  of  the  coal. 


Doors  for  Gas- Retorts,  Coke-Ovens,  &c. 

Ofenbau  Gesellschaft,  m.b.H.,  of  Munich,  Germany. 

No.  844;  Jan.  12,  1911.  Date  claimed  under  International  Convention, 

March  12,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  doors  for  gas-retorts  and  coke-ovens,  where¬ 
in  a  shield  is  pivotally  connected  to  the  rear  or  inner  surface  of  the 
door  so  as  to  protect  the  latter  from  the  heat  of  the  incandescent 
material  and  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  charge  during  the  gasifying 
or  coking  process.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a  door  of 
this  class  in  which  excessive  strains  on  it  from  the  charge  as  it  expands 
■  •  are  automatically  avoided  without  the  operation  of  any  external 
mechanism,  so  that  the  main  door  is  not  forced  from  its  seating.” 

The  shield  is  connected  to  the  door  so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  the 
movement  of  the  charge  if  the  latter  expands  during  the  coking  or  gasi¬ 
fying  process.  To  this  end,  it  is  connected  by  pivoted  links  to  the 
rear  surface  of  the  door  ;  the  links  being  preferably  so  constructed  that 
they  can  be  secured  in  any  desired  position  from  the  outside  of  the 
retort  or  oven.  Where  the  door  is  perpendicularly  movable,  the  links 
are  connected  with  the  lifting  mechanism  of  the  door  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  shield  is  drawn  into  a  cavity  formed  in  the  rear  or  inner  sur¬ 
face  of  the  door,  or  out  of  the  plane  of  the  seating  of  the  door,  so  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  upward  opening  movement  of  the  door. 


Gas  =  Lamps. 

Hubers,  J.;  a  communication  from  Julius  Pintsch  Aktiengesellschaft, 

of  Berlin. 


connection  with  the  other  mechanism,  either  in  its  open  or  closed 
position. 

In  the  casing  shown  (with  its  inlet  B  and  outlet  nozzle  C),  a  ratchet 
wheel  D  is  arranged,  which,  when  the  diaphragm  H  rises,  is  moved  by 
the  rod  E  and  lever  F,  provided  with  a  pawl  G  through  a  certain  angle 
defined  by  the  length  of  the  stroke.  The  oblique  projections  arranged 
on  each  side  of  the  ratchet  wheel  D  alternately  engage  with  the  stops 
of  the  double  lever  M,  and  thereby  effect  the  release  of  the  tensions  in 
the  two  springs  (which  are  in  compression  in  their  middle  position),  which 
press  the  lever  alternately  from  left  to  right  against  the  ratchet  wheel. 
Dependent  on  the  movement  of  the  lever  M,  the  arm  O  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  moved  through  tail  pieces,  and  thereby  the  valve  disc  R,  con¬ 
nected  to  the  end  of  the  lever  and  operated  by  the  second  pair  of 
springs,  is  pressed  against,  or  raised  from,  the  valve-seat  S. 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  the  projections  are  arranged  on 
the  ratchet  wheel  D,  certain  lamps  are  extinguished  or  lighted  when 
increasing  the  pressure  at  the  gas-works. 

The  action  and  arrangement  of  the  side  springs  governing  the  valve 
R  is  shown  in  the  detail,  and  the  springs  connected  to  the  double  lever 
M  are  also  arranged  to  work  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  employment  of  a  diaphragm  with  a  pawl  mechanism  operating 
a  ratchet  wheel  with  projections  on  each  side  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
employment  of  a  valve  governed  by  oppositely  arranged  side  springs 
which  are  in  compression  in  their  middle  position  on  the  other  hand, 
is  known  ;  and  so  only  the  combination  of  these  two  parts  forms  the 
object  of  the  invention.  By  the  combination  of  these  known  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  great  advantage  is  said  to  be  obtained,  that  the  same  light- 


No.  20,569 ;  Sept.  3,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  more  particularly  to  lamps  for  high-pressure 
gas  lighting  with  inverted  burners ;  and  it  has  for  its  main  object  “  to 
provide  a  lamp  having  an  improved  heater  in  which  the  mixture  of  gas 
and  air  is  highly  heated.”  A  further  object  is  to  construct  the  heater 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  especially  adaptable  for  lamps  with  cluster 
burners. 


Fig.  1  shows  such  a  lamp,  partly  in  side  view  and  partly  in  section. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  heater  in  longitudinal  and  horizontal  section. 

The  heater  consists  of  a  circular  cast-iron  body  A,  with  three  circum¬ 
ferential  chambers  B,  B1,  B2,  arranged  around  a  central  opening  D. 
Each  chamber  is  divided  by  a  disc  C  into  two  parts  D ,  D 1  The  disc  does 
not,  however,  fully  reach  to  the  wall  E  of  the  body  ;  so  that  an  opening 
F  is  left  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  chamber.  Hie 
gaseous  mixture  enters  one  of  the  chambers  from  the  gas-nipple 
at  the  side  opposite  the  opening  F,  and  passes  on  a  circumferential 
way  through  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber,  and  thence  through  the 
opening  F  to  the  lower  part,  in  which  it  flows  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  outlet  passage  D2  arranged  below  the  inlet.  The  connecting 
piece  K  is  made  relatively  heavy,  and  of  a  highly  heat-conducting 
material,  such  as  cast  iron.  Its  outer  end  is  connected  to  the  lamp 
casing,  and  the  gas-nipple  freely  projects  into  the  outer  end  of  it,  so 
that  easy  access  can  be  had  to  the  nipple  and  to  the  parts  serving  for 
the  regulation  of  the  gas  and  air  admission. 


Lighting  and  Extinguishing  Gas-Burners. 

Julius  Pintsch  Aktiengesellschaft,  of  Berlin. 

No.  29,363  ;  Dec.  17,  1910.  Date  claimed  under  International  Con¬ 
vention,  March  16,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  device  for  interrupting  and  turning  on  the 
supply  to  gas-burners  by  temporary  increases  of  pressure  at  the  gas¬ 
works.  It  can  be  used  for  inverted  as  well  as  for  upright  burners  ;  the 
construction  being  such  that  the  gas-valve  does  not  stand  in  dependent 


Pintsch’s  Lamp-Lighter  and  Extinguisher. 


ing  device  can  be  used  for  inverted  as  well  as  for  upright  burners  as 
the  valve  opens  and  closes  independently  of  the  given  position  of  the 
lighting  device.  Furthermore,  a  great  advantage  consists  in  the  tact 
that  the  valve  does  not  stand  in  a  dependent  connection  with  the  other 
mechanism,  neither  in  its  open  nor  its  closed  position,  as  the  valve  disc 
only  comes  in  contact  with  the  seat,  or  is  raised  from  it  after  the  lull 
pressure  is  obtained.  “  In  consequence  of  this,  shocks  or  other  influ¬ 
ences  effecting  a  non-intended  movement  of  the  mechanism  cannot 
affect  the  valve  in  any  way,  as  the  ratchet  wheel  must  be  moved  through 
a  certain  angle  before  the  springs  can  be  operated.” 


Levelling  the  Charge  in  Horizontal  Retort-Ovens. 

Bochumer,  Eisenhutte,  Heintzmann,  and  Dreyer,  of 
Bochum,  Germany. 

No.  2633  ;  Feb.  1,  1911.  Date  claimed  under  International 
Convention,  Feb.  2,  1910. 

In  connection  with  levelling  apparatus  used  with  horizontal  retort- 
vens  it  has  been  found  desirable,  the  patentees  point  out,  to  have 
leans  for  adjusting  the  height  of  the  levelling  bar,  in  order,  for  ex- 
mple,  to  compensate  for  variations  in  the  height  of  the  rails  caused 
iv  expansion,  or  in  order  to  enable  the  machine  to  be  used  for  batteries 
/ith  ovens  of  different  heights.  The  adjustability  of  the  levelling  rod 
5  here  obtained  by  guiding  it  on  the  main  frame  of  the  machine  in  a 
pecial  auxiliary  frame,  with  which  it  can  be  lowered  and  raised  per- 
nanent  engagement  with  the  engine  being  obtained  by  using  a  gear 
lescribed  in  patent  No.  25,268  of  1909.  comprising  a  loose  pinion  which 
ingages  the  teeth  of  the  levelling  bar  and  also  meshes  with  a  fixed  rack, 
md  is  reciprocated  by  a  rocking  lever  or  crank  connected  to  its  centre. 

According  to  the  present  invention,  the  toothed  path  of  the  pinion 
:onnected  with  the  adjustable  auxiliary  frame,  so  that  it  is 1  raised  and 
owered  with  it,  and  the  required  engagement  is  maintained  ;  the  col¬ 
lecting  rod  driving  the  pinion  requiring  only  to  move  through  a  small, 
legligible  angle  from  its  normal  horizontal  position.  Thus,  free  ad- 
ustment  without  disturbance  of  the  driving  mechanism  is  obtained. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Devers  has  been  appointed  to  represent  Messrs.  George 
nds  and  Co.  in  the  South-West  of  England  and  Wales. 

From  a  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hudson,  the  Town  Clerk 
Manchester,  the  annual  contribution  of  the  Corporation,  under  th 
tional  Insurance  Bill,  in  respect  of  employees  in  the  gas  and  other 
sartments,  will  amount  to  £2043. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed,  by  Correspondents.'] 


Profit=Sharing  and  Municipalities. 

Sir, — As  writer  of  the  article  that  was  published  in  last  Tuesday's 
“Journal”  (p.  18)  and  on  which  some  comments  appeared  in  the 
leader  columns,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  effect  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  rule  making  the  bonus  payable  not  only  on  the  wages  earned 
during  the  previous  year,  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  on  past  savings, 
is  proposed  in  order  to  give  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  bonus  to  the 
older  workers,  who  have  been  employed  for  a  good  many  years. 

The  suggestions  were  put  forward  by  me,  not  as  presenting  a  com¬ 
plete  cut-and-dried  scheme,  but  tentatively  to  form  a  basis  on  which 
the  details  of  any  particular  scheme  could  be  founded  as  should  be 
most  suitable  to  its  special  conditions.  £  -yy.  Mundy. 

6,  Bloomsbury  Square ,  W.C.,  July  7,  1911. 


Proceedings  at  Gas  Institution  Meetings. 

Sir, — I  have  been  reading  with  great  interest  the  remarks  in  your 
issue  of  June  20,  upon  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institution  of  Gas  Engineers. 

I  consider  your  suggestion  to  sectionize  the  various  papers  dealing 
with  “  distribution”  and  “manufacture,”  to  be  an  excellent  one,  and 
one  that  should  be  appreciated  by  all  distribution  engineers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  gas  industry  has  numerous  competitors  for 
lighting,  heating,  and  power  business  ;  and  it  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of  many  officials  in  charge  of  distribution  departments  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading  papers  and  taking  part  in  the  discussion  of 
them. 

While  it  is  most  important  that  everything  should  be  done  to  obtain 
the  highest  possible  efficiency  in  the  carbonizing  department,  with  a 
view  to  producing  gas  at  the  lowest  price,  I  feel  it  is  still  more  im¬ 
portant  that  the  best  value  should  be  obtained  from  every  cubic  foot  of 


gas  supplied  to  our  consumers. 

It  must  be  evident  to  most  of  us  that  the  distribution  department  is 
becoming  a  very  important  one  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  papers  upon  important  and  interesting  subjects  which  should 
form  healthy  discussion  for  those  fortunate  enough  to  attend  these 
meetings,  and  useful  reading  for  other  subscribers  to  the  “Journal.” 

. _  .  ,  _  ,  W.  H.  Wayte. 

Norwich,  July  4,  1911. 


Vertical  Retorts. 

Sir, — In  the  article  published  in  your  issue  of  July  4,  dealing  with 
“The  Invention,  Development,  and  Present  Position  of  the  Dessau 
Vertical  Retorts,”  the  author  takes  considerable  pains  in  endeavouring 
to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  Glover-West  system  of  continuous 
carbonization  and  the  Dessau  system  of  intermittent  carbonization. 
The  quality  of  the  coke,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  gas,  together 
with  the  capacity  of  the  two  systems  upon  a  given  area,  are  all  very 
laboriously  compared. 

Very  little  value,  however,  can  be  attached  to  these  comparisons, 
when  such  manifest  unfairness  is  shown  by  comparing  the  figures  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  the  very  latest  development  of  the  Dessau  system 
with  the  results  obtained  from  the  first  trial  installation  of  Glover- 
West  vertical  retorts  erected  at  St.  Helens,  and  put  into  operation 
nearly  three  years  ago. 

The  absolute  futility  of  such  comparisons  is  further  intensified  by  the 
attempt  made  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from  tests  made  in  the  two 
systems  with  English  coals  on  the  one  hand,  and  German  coals  on  the 

0t^er'  Samuel  Glover, 


July  8,  1911. 


John  West. 


Uses  of  High= Pressure  Gas  for  Industrial  Purposes. 

Sir, — Mr.  E.  W.  Smith,  M.Sc.,  has  raised  points  which  are  of  very 
great  interest  to  all  who  work  in  the  field  of  the  manufacture,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  testing  of  coal  gas.  Mr.  Alfred  Mansfield  and  other  corre¬ 
spondents  having  started  a  discussion  in  the  Technical  Press,  I  venture 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  suggestion  that  the  matter  should  be  thrashed 
out  therein  and  not  by  way  of  a  communication  to  the  Institution. 

In  the  hope  that  this  suggestion  will  be  acted  upon,  I  venture  to  put 
one  or  two  points  which  appear  to  me  to  require  elucidation. 

(1)  Mr.  Smith  says  that  an  increase  in  gas  pressure  in  burners  of 
existing  design  does  not  cause  a  corresponding  relative  increase  in  the 
volume  of  air  injected.  He  then  remarks  that  this  was  due  to  all 
existing  burners  being  wrongly  constructed,  and  proceeds  to  say  that 
he  designed  a  correct  burner  which,  inter  alia,  enables  more  than  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  air  to  be  injected. 

My  comment  on  that  is  :  Will  Mr.  Smith  say  how  he  knows  what  is 
stated  above,  or,  in  other  words,  how  he  knows  what  quantity  of  air 
is  injected  in  the  bad  existing  burners  and  in  the  good  Smith  burner. 

(2)  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Smith  that  the  details  of  the  comparative  tests 
of  the  low-pressure  and  the  high-pressure  burners  are  set  out  by  him 
in  an  astonishingly  slipshod  way,  and  that  it  is  due  to  those  interested 
in  the  matter  to  give  full  details  as  to  gas  measurement,  apparatus 
used,  &c. 

Mr.  Smith  states  that  for  heating  water  “  advantage  has  to  be  taken 
of  a  type  of  ring-burner.  The  usual  low-pressure  ring-burner  is  of  no 
use.  Not  only  is  the  jet  too  big,  but  the  primary  inlet  is  too  large,  and 
the  burner  tube  must  be  reduced  to  keep  up  the  velocity  of  the  gas 
and  air  in  the  burner.” 

My  comment  on  this  is  that,  apart  from  the  thoughts  to  which  this 
eries  of  terse  assertions  give  rise,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 


what  sort  of  ring-burner  Was  used  in  the  comparative  tests.  If  it  was 
suitable  for  low-pressure  gas,  it  was  unsuitable  for  high-pressure  gas  , 
and  yet  92  per  cent,  efficiency  was  obtained  with  a  burner  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Smith,  “is  of  no  use.”  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
unsuitable  for  low-pressure  gas,  then  why  does  he  give  47-5  per  cent, 
as  a  figure  for  the  efficiency  of  low-pressure  gas  when  it  was  admittedly 
obtained  in  an  unsuitable  burner. 

As  science  should  be  impartial,  I  venture  to  condemn  in  the  strongest 
language  the  use  for  comparative  purposes  of  figures  which  are  not 
comparable.  In  one  case,  the  test  took  3  min.  30  sec.,  in  the  other 
8  min.  30  sec.  ;  and  yet  no  allowance  appears  to  have  been  made 
for  radiation.  Surely  time  is  an  essential  factor  in  this  case  ;  and  its 
neglect  vitiates  the  figures  given,  and  therefore  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  conception  of  this  iron-pot 
business  as  a  comparative  test  is  unsound.  If  the  matter  was  a  ques- 
tion  of  the  absorption  of  heat  units  by  water,  and  if  the  tests  had  been 
carried  out  in  an  apparatus  designed  to  absorb  the  heat  units— i.e.,  a 
calorimeter — does  Mr.  Smith  suggest  that  gas  at  15  inches  mercury 
pressure  is  of  higher  calorific  value  per  cubic  foot  than  gas  at  20-ioths 

water  pressure.  .  . 

The  point,  of  course,  which  does  require  investigation  is  whether, 
by  injecting  more  air  through  increase  of  gas  pressure,  you  increase 
the  flame-heat  from  the  combustion  of  gas  ;  and  the  way  to  test  name- 
heat  is  not  by  the  use  of  an  iron  caldron  and  a  litre  of  water. 

(3)  With  respect  to  the  measurement  of  high-pressure  gas,  if,  as  Mr. 
Smith  says,  this  is  done  so  simply  and  accurately  by  an  ordinary  meter 
before  compression,  why  does  he  advocate  the  standardization  of  jets, 
and  the  employment  of  curves,  formula;,  and  various  assumptions,  each 
of  which  is  a  potential  source  of  error  ?  Has  Mr.  Smith  ever  seen  two 
jets  of  absolutely  the  same  diameter,  and  has  he  ever  met  gas  of  an  un¬ 
varying  gravity  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  much  that  is  serviceable  in  Mr.  Smith  s  commu¬ 
nication  ;  but,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  tone  adopted  seems  to  suggest  an  unfortunate  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  superior  knowledge  which  does  not  appear  to  be  justified  by 
the  matter  contained  in  his  communication.  Jacques  Abady. 

Westminster  Palace  Gardens,  S.W .,  July  6,  1911. 


Sir, — I  have  read  the  letter  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Smith,  in  reply  to  my 
criticisms  on  his  paper,  and  note  that  he  corrects  his  reported  reply  to 
Mr.  Leather. 

Mr.  Smith  has  at  his  disposal,  I  understand,  a  laboratory  equipped 
with  everything  he  can  desire.  So  have  I.  He  has  written  a  paper  on 
a  subject  which  I  have  been  investigating  for  years.  I  have  collected 
a  mass  of  data.  Unfortunately,  the  subject  is  so  complex  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  reduce  everything  to  definite  statements  of  fact.  At 
every  point  of  investigation,  I  find  myself  running  into  a  cul-de-sac.  I 
then  seek  the  assistance  of  my  friends,  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  have  received  much  valuable  help. 

The  object  of  my  letter  was  to  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  explain 
his  views  in  the  Technical  Press.  Reading  a  paper  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  may  have  its  advantages. 
But  although  many  gas  managers  are  interested  in  the  uses  of  high- 
pressure  gas  and  the  design  of  atmospheric  burners,  I  think  Mr.  Smith 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  major  portion  of  those  who  investigate 
these  subjects  do  not  belong  to  the  Institution. 

In  reading  over  Mr.  Smith's  paper,  I  recognized  many  familiar  pit- 
falls  ;  and  I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  he  could  convince  many  of 
us  who  are  working  in  the  same  direction ,  that  he  had  found  a  way  out  of 
them.  If  Mr.  Smith  is  willing  to  explain  all  points,  I  think  he  would 
be  doing  a  great  service  to  the  gas  industry.  Notwithstanding  the  pre¬ 
liminary  remarks  in  his  paper,  he  must  necessarily  come  to  some  con¬ 
clusions  ;  and  I  gave  him  instances  where  he  had  made  definite  state¬ 
ments  of  fact.  In  his  reply,  he  overlooks  all  these  points,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  calorific  test.  I  pointed  out  that  he  had  apparently 
taken  the  same  calorific  power  for  both  high  and  low  pressure  gas. 
He  now  states  that  he  reduced  the  volume  of  the  gas  from  15  inches  of 
mercury  to  a  pressure  of  20-ioths  water-gauge.  This  explanation, 
however,  does  not  dispose  of  the  question.  The  reduction  of  volume, 
by  calculation,  from  a  high  to  a  low  pressure  may  be  a  simple  matter 
with  a  perfect  gas;  but  I  think  some  information  should  be  given  as  to 
how  this  calculation  has  been  made  with  a  gas  which  is  very  far  from 
perfect. 

The  position,  as  I  understand  it,  with  regard  to  this  particular  test  is 
that  he  first  made  a  calorific  test  of  the  gas  at  low  pressure,  and  found 
the  net  value  to  be  542  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot.  With  a  burner  and 
nipple  designed  for  use  of  gas  at  high  pressure,  he  made  a  test  to  find 
the  losses  due  to  the  escaping  heated  products  of  combustion  and 
radiation.  He  took  an  iron  pot,  which  would  absorb  and  radiate  heat, 
containing  one  litre  of  water,  heated  this  with  gas  at  high  pressure, 
and  found  the  total  losses  of  heat  from  all  causes  amounted  to  only 
8  per  cent.  This  experiment  lasted  for  only  3J  minutes.  The  result 
obtained  leads  one  to  believe  that  some  mistake  has  occurred  some¬ 
where,  as  it  is  very  high. 

He  then,  presumably,  took  the  same  burner  and  nipple,  and  used 
gas  at  a  pressure  of  2  inches,  although  this  is  not  clearly  stated  in  the 
details  of  his  experiments.  The  experiment  with  low-pressure  gas  took 
8£  minutes,  or  more  than  twice  the  time  of  the  high-pressure  burner  ; 
and  he  lost  52J  per  cent,  of  his  original  heat  value.  A  low-pressure 
burner  giving  an  efficiency  of  47J  per  cent,  is  remarkably  poor. 

My  point  is  that  I  understand  Mr.  Smith  wishes  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  gas  compressed  to  15  inches  of  mercury  will  give  92  per 
cent,  efficiency,  while  at  2  inches  pressure  it  will  give  only  47J  per 
cent.  My  experience  does  not  confirm  this.  I  have  never  found  any 
particular  advantage  in  using  high-pressure  gas  for  heating  water. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Mr.  Smith  has  ever  com¬ 
pressed  gas  to  15  inches  of  mercury,  then  discharged  it  into  a  test  gas¬ 
holder  at  2  inches  of  water,  and  made  calorific  tests  with  the  released 
gas,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  has  gained  or  lost  calorific  power,  and 
whether  the  volume  of  gas  in  his  test  holder  equals  the  reading  of  his 
low-pressure  meter. 

The  behaviour  of  nipples,  mixing-tubes,  and  issuing  orifices,  and 
many  points  which  Mr.  Smith  touched,  are  subjects  which  are  very 
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interesting.  I  have  masses  of  information  collected  from  years  of 
patient  work.  I  will  be  glad  to  publish  any  of  these  ;  but  they  are  all 

inconclusive.  Alfred  Mansfield. 

Birkenhead,  July  4,  1911. 

Sir— Will  you  allow  me  to  state,  through  the  medium  of  the 
“  Journal,"  that  I  propose  to  reply  to  all  criticisms  of  my  Institution 
paper  eu  bloc,  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  “Transactions  of  the 
Institution.  I  shall  at  the  same  time  give  further  details  of  some  of 
the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  high-pressure  laboratory. 

However,  I  should  like  to  state  here  that  all  gas  volumes,  at  what¬ 
ever  temperature  and  pressure  they  were  taken,  were  reduced  to  one 
and  the  same  standard -viz.,  6o°  Fahr.  and  20-ioths  water-gauge. 

,  _.  ,  E.  W.  Smith. 

High-Pressure  Gas  Laboratory ,  Birmingham , 

July  5,  1911. 


Corrosion  of  Service  Pipes. 

Sir, — In  his  letter  published  in  your  last  issue,  Mr.  M'Leod  defines 
“acidiferous”  subsoils  as  those  which  “  contain  .  .  .  substances 

which  are  acid  in  character.”  In  his  Institution  paper,  he  states,  in 
speaking  of  ashes,  that  their  “  porosity  permits  access  of  air  and 
moisture  containing  carbonic  acid.”  It  appears  to  follow,  therefore, 
that  one  cannot  be  altogether  incorrect  according  to  Mr.  M'Leod’s 
own  definition  and  statement,  in  speaking  of  an  ash  subsoil  as  “acidi¬ 
ferous”  in  character.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
content  to  leave  the  matter  there.  Walter  Hole. 

Leeds,  July  6,  1911. 


Oxide  Firing  in  Purifiers. 

Sir, — As  there  have  been  several  accidents  lately  through  oxide  firing 
when  purifiers  have  been  emptied,  I  am  induced  to  give  some  recent 
experiences,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  useful  to  my  professional 
brethren. 

On  Wednesday  last,  we  unloaded  a  purifier  of  Green’s  type,  which 
had  been  in  use  since  Sept.  24,  1910.  During  that  time,  252,1x2,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  had  passed  through  it.  Upon  lifting  the  covers,  the 
material  was  found  to  be  caked  so  hard  that  every  bit  of  it  had  to  be 
dislodged  with  a  pick  and  shovel.  Upon  analysis,  it  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  50  44  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  box  was 
only  half  empty  ;  and  the  men  were  too  exhausted  to  work  any  longer. 
After  careful  examination,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  safe  to  sus¬ 
pend  operations  until  the  morning.  The  box  was  accordingly  left  all 
night,  and  completed  next  day,  in  perfect  comfort  and  safety.  All 
night,  air  had  ready  access  to  the  material  left  in  the  box — both  at  the 
top  and  sides  and  below  the  bottom  tier  of  grids  which  supported  the 
hurdles.  So  all  the  conditions  were  favourable  for  rapid  heating, 
save  one. 

We  have  four  boxes  which  we  work  on  the  backward  and  forward 
rotation  principle,  and  two  catch  boxes.  In  all  of  them  we  use  oxide ; 
and  we  admit  about  2J  per  cent,  of  air  for  revivification.  Having 
decided  to  empty  the  box  on  Wednesday,  we  made  it  the  fourth  taker 
or  finishing  box  in  the  rotation  series  on  Tuesday  afternoon — thereby 
revivifying  the  oxide  in  situ.  Then,  when  the  lids  were  raised  the  next 
morning,  the  oxide  was  perfectly  safe,  no  matter  how  much  sulphur  it 
contained.  It  threw  off  no  offensive  odours,  and  was  not  at  all  objec¬ 
tionable,  either  to  the  workmen  or  the  neighbourhood. 

We  have  now  emptied  four  boxes  in  this  manner,  all  of  which  had 
been  running  for  months— two  being  fully  saturated  with  sulphur  ;  and 
the  result  has  been  the  same  on  each  occasion.  There  has  been  no 
indication  outside  the  works  that  a  purifier  was  being  taken,  and  no 
trouble  or  danger  through  the  material  firing. 

We  have  used  two  widely  different  kinds  of  oxide ;  and  similar 
material  to  that  taken  out  last  Wednesday  has  fired  at  other  works. 
It  therefore  seems  proved  that  a  purifier  can  be  emptied  with  perfect 
safety,  if  it  is  made  the  finishing  box  of  the  rotation  series  for  eighteen 
or  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  discharged.  At  the  same  time,  this 
method  reduces  the  nuisance  t )  the  neighbourhood  and  the  discomfort 

to  the  workmen.  H.  Townsend. 

Wakefield,  June  30,  1911. 


A  Few  Words  with  the  Kendal  Health  Committee. 

Touching  the  letter  on  this  subject  in  the  “Journal”  last  week  and 
the  editorial  the  previous  week,  we  have  the  views  of  the  “  Kendal 
Mercury”  on  the  performance  of  Dr.  Parker  and  the  Health  Com¬ 
mittee.  Our  local  contemporary  says:  “The  Kendal  Health  Com¬ 
mittee  is  quite  a  huge  publication  department,  and  will  doubtless 
soon  require  the  services  of  an  editor-in-chief.  Already  we  have 
pamphlets  on  flies,  how  to  feed  babies,  on  germs,  on  gas  as  a  poison 
and  electricity  as  the  elixir  vita,  and  so  on.  The  latest  fad  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  people  are  being  slowly  poisoned  by  gas  ;  that  it  is  less 
conducive  to  longevity  and  good  health  to  burn  lamp  oil,  candles,  in¬ 
candescent  light,  or  gas,  than  electric  light.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Health  Committee  is  Dr.  Parker,  as  everyone  knows;  and  the  farce  he 
chooses  is,  to  play  off  two  Corporation  Committees— the  Gas  and 
Water  and  the  Electricity — against  each  other,  by  the  issue  of  a  fiat 
from  the  Health  Committee  that  gas  is  poisonous  and  electric  light  is 
best.  To  Kendal  folk  the  whole  thing  is  a  screaming  farce  ;  and  they 
choose  the  opportunity  to  laugh  it  out  of  court,  though  outside  Kendal 
in  professional  circles  the  Doctor’s  statements  are  regarded  as  scan¬ 
dalous.  Did  Kendalians  attach  much  importance  to  the  Doctor's 
aviation  flights  of  fancy,  they  might  regard  them  so  too;  but  there  is 
no  need  for  consternation  at  his  temerity.  He  will  alight  on  terra 
firma  all  right  at  the  guidance  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  and  Water 
Committee.”  The  deficiency  on  the  electricity  undertaking  last  year 
was  £568. 


Tenders  for  gas-stoves  have  been  accepted  by  the  Gas  Committee 
of  the  Stockport  Corporation  from  Messrs.  Arden  Hill  and  Co.,  the 
Richmond  Gas  Stove  and  Meter  Company,  Limited,  and  Messrs.  John 
Wright  and  Co.,  Limited. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


The  following  further  progress  has  been  made  with  Bills  : — 

Bills  brought  from  the  Commons,  read  the  first  time,  and  referred 
to  the  Examiners  :  Margam  Urban  District  Council  Bill,  Rother¬ 
ham  Corporation  Bill. 

Bills  read  a  second  time  and  committed  :  Belfast  Corporation 
Bill,  Halifax  Corporation  Bill,  Local  Government  Provisional 
Order  Gas  Bill  (No.  2). 

Bills  reported,  with  amendments :  Chasetown  Gas  Bill,  Gas 
Orders  Confirmation  Bills  (Nos.  1  and  2). 

Bills  read  the  third  time  and  passed  :  Northampton  Corporation 
Bill,  Thames  Conservancy  Bill. 

The  Belfast  Corporation  Bill  and  the  Gas  Orders  Confirmation  Bill 
(No.  4)  have  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord  Sackville,  Lord  Basing,  Lord  Welby,  and 
Lord  Rotherham  ;  to  meet  to-morrow. 

On  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  (New  Works)  Bill,  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land  will  move  for  the  insertion  of  a  new  clause  providing  that  if,  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  any  reservoir,  the  Water  Board 
cause  any  diminution  of  the  supply  of  water  from  any  stream,  bore¬ 
hole,  pond,  pool,  spring,  &c.,  within  the  Administrative  County  of 
Middlesex,  and  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  from  the  site  of  any  such 
reservoir,  the  Board  shall,  upon  the  written  request  of  the  owner  of 
such  source  of  supply,  repay  to  him  all  costs  and  expenses  reasonably 
incurred  in  obtaining  an  additional  supply. 


ST.  HELENS  CORPORATION  BILL. 


The  Position  of  Ashton. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  on  this 
Bill  before  the  Local  Legislation  Committee  (ante,  p.  47),  the  question 
was  raised  by  the  Ashton  District  Council  as  to  whether  two  local 
authorities  should  have  powers  for  the  same  district ;  and  they  asked 
the  Committee  to  give  Ashton  relief  by  depriving  the  St.  Helens  Cor¬ 
poration  of  such  powers  as  they  had  in  the  Ashton  area,  and  which  had 
never  been  exercised.  The  decision  of  the  Committee  was  delayed  in 
order  that  the  Speaker's  Counsel  might  be  consulted  ;  the  promoters 
having  contended  that  Ashton  could  get  the  relief  they  asked  only  by 
promoting  a  Bill  of  their  own. 

The  Committee,  at  their  sitting  last  Tuesday,  decided  against  the 
Ashton  District  Council. 


MILFORD  HAVEN  GAS  ORDER. 

The  Provisional  Order  promoted  by  the  Milford  Haven  Urban 
District  Council,  by  which  power  is  sought  to  borrow  additional  money 
for  the  Council's  gas  undertaking,  was  before  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Unopposed  Bills 
last  Thursday.  Mr.  Whitley  presided. 

Mr.  Mooney  (a  member  of  the  Committee)  directed  attention  to 
a  clause  which,  he  said,  gave  a  general  power  for  borrowing,  and 
expressed  the  view  that  a  definite  sum  ought  to  be  stated. 

Mr.  Wood,  representing  the  Local  Government  Board,  pointed  out 
that  the  clause  was  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  Mooney  observed  that  such  power  as  was  sought  in  the  clause, 
and  wielded  by  a  Government  Department,  took  the  matter  from  the 
purview  of  Parliament,  which  he  held  should  periodically  consider 
these  proposals  to  raise  additional  money. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  no  estimates 
had  been  put  before  the  Committee,  and  in  which  no  grounds  were 
shown  for  requiring  a  particular  sum. 

Mr.  Wood  reminded  the  Committee  that  six  or  seven  such  measures 
had  already  been  passed.  It  had  been  the  common  practice  for,  he 
thought,  four  years.  He  admitted,  however,  that,  under  the  present 
conditions,  a  local  authority  could  go  on  borrowing  for  all  time  without 
the  interference  of  Parliament.  . 

Mr.  Moon  (Speaker's  Counsel) :  The  question  is  whether  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  this  should  go  on  without  being  reviewed  by  Parliament. 

The  Committee  decided  to  postpone  the  confirmation  of  the  Order 
pending  evidence  which,  if  possible,  would  enable  the  Committee  to 
fix  a  maximum. 


CANNOCK  GAS  PROVISIONAL  ORDER. 


A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Barnard,  had  before  them  last  Wednesday  the  Gas  Orders  Confirma¬ 
tion  Bill  (No.  2),  containing  a  Provisional  Order  applied  for  by  the 
Cannock  Gas  Company,  against  which  a  petition  had  been  presented 
by  the  Cannock  Urban  District  Council. 

Mr.  Tyldesley  Jones,  who  appeared  for  the  Company,  explained 
that  the  object  of  the  Order  was  to  extend  the  limits  of  supply  of  the 
Company,  to  enable  them  to  raise  further  capital,  and  to  put  upon 
them  a  sliding-scale  instead  of  a  fixed  maximum  dividend.  The  only 
opponents  were  the  Urban  District  Council,  who  had  the  right  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  existing  undertaking.  Before  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  discus¬ 
sion  took  place,  and  they  thought  they  had  agreed  for  the  Council  to 
purchase  the  undertaking  on  their  bringing  in  a  Bill  next  year  ;  but  the 
negotiations  seemed  to  have  fallen  through.  He  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  say,  however,  that  since  they  had  been  in  the  Committee-room  they 
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had  been  able  to  re-open  negotiations,  with  the  result  that  they  had 
come  to  an  agreement.  He  therefore  asked  the  Committee  to  insert  in 
the  Order  a  clause  which  provided  for  the  purchase  of  the  undertaking 
by  the  Council  if  they  obtained  their  Bill  next  year ;  and  the  Company 
would  not  oppose  them.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  the 
Committee  with  details  of  the  clause,  which  was  a  long  one. 

Mr.  Jeeves,  on  behalf  of  the  District  Council,  said  he  was  quite  in 
accord  with  what  Mr.  Tyldesley  Jones  had  stated.  The  Council  would 
promote  a  Bill  next  session,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  ratepayers, 
with  the  object  of  purchasing  the  Company’s  undertaking  at  an  agreed 
price.  Of  course,  if  they  did  not  come  or  did  not  get  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  they  would  fall  back  upon  the  powers  they  had. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Committee  were  informed  that  the  usual 
course  adopted  in  the  case  of  Unopposed  Bills  would  have  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Tyldesley  Jones  said  his  friend  Mr.  Jeeves  was  opposing.  He 
had  made  him  an  offer,  and  he  had  accepted  it.  Therefore,  why  they 
should  be  put  to  the  expense  of  going  to  the  Unopposed  Bills  Com¬ 
mittee  he  did  not  know.  He  proposed  to  call  a  witness,  if  Mr.  Jeeves 
wished  to  cross-examine  him. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  advised  that  the  proper  course  was  for 
the  Bill  to  go  to  the  Unopposed  Bills  Committee. 

The  purchase  price  mutually  agreed  upon  is  said  to  be  £j2,ooo. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


A  PIPE  CONTRACT  DISPUTE  AT  LINCOLN. 


Serious  Charge  against  the  Staveley  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

Limited. 

In  the  Nisi  Prius  Court  at  Lincoln  Castle  last  Tuesday,  an  impor¬ 
tant  action,  arising  out  of  the  new  water-works  scheme  of  the  Lincoln 
Corporation,  was  commenced  before  Mr.  Edward  J.  Pollock,  one  of 
the  Official  Referees  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Plaintiffs,  the  Staveley 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Limited,  claimed  from  the  Corporation  a 
sum  of  £ 15,778 ,  under  a  contract,  of  which  the  total  was  ^28,406,  to 
supply  cast-iron  pipes  for  the  main  in  connection  with  the  new  supply 
of  water.  The  Corporation  on  their  part  said  the  pipes  which  were  the 
subject  of  the  claim  were  some  which  had  been  rejected,  but  had  been 
re-numbered  and  sent  back  having  been  passed  ;  and  they  made  a 
counterclaim  of  the  same  amount  as  the  Company. 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Norman  Craig,  K.C.,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Lynden  Macassey  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Davis,  Sanders, 
and  Swanwich,  of  Chesterfield,  appeared  for  the  Company  ;  Mr.  Hugo 
Young,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Matthews  (instructed  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Page, 
Town  Clerk  of  Lincoln)  represented  the  Corporation. 

The  Case  for  the  Plaintiffs. 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  in  opening  the  case  for  the  Company,  said  the 
action  was  brought  to  recover  damages  for  breach  of  contract ;  in  the 
alternative,  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  ;  and,  also  in  the  alternative, 
for  goods  bargained  for  and  sold,  of  which  acceptance  was  refused. 
The  whole  matter  arose  out  of  a  contract  entered  into  in  September, 
1909,  under  which  the  plaintiff  Company  agreed  with  the  Corporation 
for  the  sale  to  them  of  certain  pipes  for  the  water-works  scheme 
which  they  were  carrying  out.  The  whole  contract  amounted  to  a 
sum  of  £28,000.  The  pipes  were  supplied  to  a  very  large  extent,  and 
a  good  many  had  been  paid  for.  In  the  month  of  April,  1910,  the 
Corporation  alleged  that  the  Company  were  fraudulently  sending  to 
them  certain  pipes  which  their  Inspector  had  already  rejected  ;  and 
they  claimed,  by  reason  of  this,  to  determine  the  contract.  The  total 
number  of  pipes  then  delivered  was  3191,  which  equalled  4415  tons 
2  cwt.  25  lbs.  The  contract  price — £4  6s.  6d.  per  ton — would  work 
out  to  ^20,213  13s.  6d. ;  and  there  had  been  paid  on  account  of  this 
^12,628 — leaving  a  balance  of  ^7585  13s.  6d.  due  for  pipes  actually 
delivered.  As  regarded  the  balance,  he  claimed,  on  behalf  of  the 
Company,  under  two  heads,  First,  the  Corporation  had  no  right  to 
put  an  end  to  the  contract  at  all,  or  if  they  had  such  right — and  this 
was  a  question  the  Referee  would  have  to  determine — they  had  re¬ 
tained  the  pipes  after  they  were  delivered,  and  he  was  entitled  to  recover 
the  amount .  As  regarded  the  latter  contention ,  the  Corporation  pleaded 
that  there  was  a  term  in  the  contract  that  they  must  have  the  Inspector’s 
certificate  as  a  condition  precedent  to  recovery.  In  addition  to  these 
3191  pipes,  there  were  671  pipes  which  were  passed  by  their  Inspector, 
and  were  ready  for  delivery,  upon  the  6th  of  April  when  they  termi¬ 
nated  the  contract,  and  which  had  been  lying  at  their  disposal  ever 
since  in  the  plaintiffs’  works.  This  amounted  to  898  tons  4  cwt.  3  qrs. 
7  lbs.  ;  and  at  the  contract  price  it  would  amount  to  ^3899  9s.  4d. 
There  were  27  pipes  in  addition  which  had  been  made  but  not  inspected, 
owing  to  the  Corporation's  refusal  to  accept ;  and  they  came  to  £267 
15s.  2d.  This  made  altogether  ^11,752  8s.  for  pipes  manufactured 
under  the  contract  up  to  that  date.  At  the  date  named,  there  were 
still  to  be  manufactured  under  the  contract,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  full 
amount,  809  tons  11  cwt.  1  qr.  3  lbs.  These  pipes  had  not  been  made  ; 
and  if  the  contract  had  been  wrongfully  determined,  the  Company  had 
a  right,  as  part  of  the  damage,  to  recover  the  profit  they  would  have 
realized  upon  them.  They  had  estimated  the  profit  on  the  whole  con¬ 
tract  at  about  4s.  6d.  a  ton  ;  and  this  figure  would  be  £182  3s.  The 
question  the  Referee  had  to  decide  was  whether  the  defendants  were 
justified  in  determining  the  contract.  The  charge  they  made  in  the 
letter  in  which  they  determined  it  on  the  6th  of  April  was  this  : 

The  attention  of  the  Corporation  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  rejected 
pipes  under  your  contract  have  been  re-delivered  with  numbers  wrongly  put 
upon  them,  with  a  view  to  deceiving  the  Engineer  and  inducing  him  to 
accept  them  as  having  been  duly  passed  by  the  Inspector.  Under  this 
circumstance,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  be  informed  that  the  Corporation 
cannot  continue  business  transactions  with  you,  and  will  hold  you  respon¬ 


sible  for  such  damages  as  they  have  sustained  up  to  this  date  by  reason  of 
your  improper  action. 

If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a  justification  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
contract.  But,  of  course,  he  need  hardly  say  that  to  make  an  imputa¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  against  a  concern  such  as  the  plaintiff  Company  (for 
the  very  small  and  trivial  profit  upon  such  a  contract  as  this) ,  if  it  was 
untrue,  was  outrageous.  The  charge  seriously  made  was  that  for  a  paltry 
sum  of/1390,  which  was  the  profit  on  the  whole  of  the  contract,  and 
at  a  time  when  this  was  almost  completed,  what  was  complained  of 
was  done.  What  the  plaintiffs  must  have  done  was  this :  They  must 
have  called  together  the  heads  of  the  three  or  four  different  departments  ; 
they  must  have  sat  down  at  a  table  and  worked  out  an  elaborate  con¬ 
spiracy  of  fraud,  by  which  pipes  already  rejected  were  to  have  the 
numbers  fraudulently  put  back  upon  them.  For  the  purpose  of  doing 
this,  they  must  have  removed  the  pipes,  weighing  over  a  ton  each,  to 
some  place,  and  they  then  got  their  employees  to  set  themselves  to  put 
on  new  marks  (which,  according  to  his  instructions,  was  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  accomplish)  ;  and  they  must,  for  the  sake  of  sending  forward 
a  few  rejected  pipes,  have  handed  themselves  over  body  and  soul  to 
their  employees,  and  taken  them  into  their  confidence,  with  a  view  to 
carrying  out  this  fraud  on  the  Lincoln  Corporation.  The  plaintiffs 
said  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  for  this  to  have  been  done.  The 
improbability  was  so  great  that  he  asked  the  Referee  to  most  carefully 
consider  for  what  object  a  Company  of  this  kind  could  lend  itself  to 
any  such  scandalous  performance.  Under  the  contract,  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  could  have,  and  they  had,  an  Inspector  on  plaintiffs’  works 
who  had  a  right— and  he  exercised  it-of  going  into  every  part,  from 
start  to  finish,  where  these  pipes  were  manufactured,  and  staying  until 
they  were  eventually  delivered.  To  suppose  for  one  moment  that  any 
such  thing  as  that  complained  of  could  take  place,  was,  he  suggested, 
an  absolute  impossibility.  In  addition,  there  were  about  thirty  or 
forty  inspectors  for  the  other  contracts  going  about  the  works  ;  and  in 
face  of  this  the  Company  were,  according  to  the  Corporation,  carrying 
out  this  fraud,  which  was  almost  inconceivable.  If  they  did  attempt 
any  such  thing,  they  had  delivered  themselves  over  to  their  men ,  so  as  to 
have  them  on  them  as  blackmailing  pensioners  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
They  had  not  got  rid  of  any  liability,  because  under  the  contract  the 
Engineer  had  a  perfect  right  at  any  time,  even  after  the  Water  Inspector 
had  accepted  the  same  pipes,  to  reject  them.  He  had  a  right,  and  was 
bound  under  the  contract,  when  these  pipes  came  to  be  put  into  the 
ground,  to  apply  to  them  the  water  test ;  the  pipes  which  were  rejected 
being,  therefore,  prima  facie,  improper  pipes.  The  plaintiffs  were  alleged 
to  have  fraudulently  altered  and  re-delivered  them  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  to  be  put  into  the  ground  to  pass  the  remaining  test,  but 
the  severest  one  of  all.  Nobody  but  lunatics  would  conceive  such  an 
idea  as  this.  The  first  thing  they  would  expect  would  be  that  the 
moment  they  were  put  to  the  water  test  the  pipes  would  have  to  be  given 
back  under  the  contract,  and  the  whole  expense  would  have  to  be  in¬ 
curred  again.  He  submitted  that  it  was  inconceivable  that  the  plaintiffs 
should  have  concocted  this  kind  of  conspiracy.  The  plaintiffs  had  put 
the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  highest  experts,  who  would  tell  the 
Referee  that  the  pipes  were  good  and  proper  ones.  So  convinced  were 
the  plaintiffs  that  these  pipes  were  good,  and  that  the  whole  of  this 
trouble  had  arisen  from  the  suspicion  aroused  in  some  way  or  other 
by  Mr.  Angus  (the  Inspector  on  the  works),  that  they  wrote  a  letter  on 
the  3rd  of  May  last  stating  that  they  were  prepared  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  pipes  submitted  to  three  times  the  working  pressure,  and  also  to 
guarantee  their  efficiency  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  answer  was  a 
letter  to  the  effect  that  the  test  suggested  would  seem  to  have  no  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  issues  of  the  action  ;  and  that  therefore  the  Corporation 
could  not  be  advised  to  comply  with  the  request.  He  should,  he  hoped, 
be  able  absolutely  to  disprove  that  these  pipes  were  ever  altered,  or 
could  have  been  altered,  in  the  plaintiffs’  works.  He  should  be  able  to 
trace  the  pipes  from  the  time  they  were  manufactured  till  they  were  in¬ 
spected  and  then  handed  on  and  delivered.  Having  quoted  at  some 
length  from  the  contract  between  the  parties,  and  explained  the  method 
of  marking,  with  the  object  of  showing  that  it  was  not  possible  to  ob¬ 
literate  a  mark  and  substitute  another,  Counsel  went  on  to  deal  with 
the  figures  showing  the  number  of  pipes  delivered  to  the  Corporation 
and  of  those  rejected. 

At  this  point,  a  discussion  arose  between  Counsel  and  the  Referee  as 
to  the  advisability  of  the  latter  visiting  the  pipe  depots  and  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  works,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  pipes  and  the 
method  of  making  them.  The  Referee  agreed  as  to  the  advisability  cf 
doing  so  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  continuing  his  address,  said  he  now  came  to  a 
matter  on  which  he  must  make  some  very  strong  comment.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  had  had  the  pipes  in  question  in  their  possession  for  fifteen 
months.  They  had  made,  on  the  6th  of  April,  a  charge  of  a  most 
serious  character  against  this  great  Company.  They  ought,  when  they 
brought  the  charge,  to  have  got  their  evidence  ;  otherwise  they  cer¬ 
tainly  never  should  have  made  the  accusation.  For  the  whole  of  the 
fifteen  months  they  had  retained  the  pipes.  They  had  no  right  to 
touch  one  of  them  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  charge,  unless  in 
the  presence  of  the  plaintiffs’  witnesses.  But  they  had  tampered  with 
the  pipes,  as  would  be  visible,  he  was  told,  to  anybody  who  saw  them 
now.  This  was  a  matter  of  the  gravest  impropriety  where  an  action 
was  pending.  He  was  told  that  many  of  the  pipes — in  fact,  a  great 
number  of  them— had  been  chiselled.  First,  the  blacking  had  been 
taken  off,  the  pipes  filed  and  marks  put  upon  them  of  various  charac¬ 
ters  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  had  been  attempted  to  cover  up  what  they  had 
done  by  putting  on  some  sort  of  imitation  blacking.  He  characterized 
the  whole  of  this  operation,  from  beginning  to  end,  as  being  a  scandalous 
one  in  a  case  of  this  kind  when  a  charge  was  pending.  It  altered  the 
whole  appearance  and  character  of  the  pipes  ;  and  he  was  told  there  were 
marks  upon  them  which  were  never  there  when  they  were  in  the  plain¬ 
tiffs'  possession.  What  explanation  would  be  given  of  this  he  did  not 
know.  In  conclusion,  Counsel  said  the  plaintiffs  challenged  the  whole 
of  the  case  as  being  got  up  on  grounds  of  suspicion  entertained  to¬ 
wards  them. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  said  the  suggestion  of  his  learned  friend  that  there 
had  been  some  chiselling  and  filing  of  the  pipes  by  the  Corporation 
would  be  absolutely  and  entirely  denied.  The  pipes  certainly  did  dis¬ 
close  distinct  marks  of  chiselling,  which  was  part  of  the  defendants’ 
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case  ;  but  all  they  had  done  was  to  clear  oft  the  coating,  which  they 
said  enabled  the  Company  to  hide  what  they  had  done. 

Evidence  was  then  called  in  support  of  the  plaintiffs’  case. 

Mr.  Henry  Westlake,  the  Managing-Director  of  the  Company,  ex¬ 
plained  the  processes  emploved  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pipes,  and 
the  methods  used  in  sending  them  out.  With  regard  to  “  wasters,  ’ 
some  of  them  were  broken  up  and  others  taken  into  stock,  and,  if  fit 
for  sale,  were  sold.  Though  the  making  actually  took  place  in  their 
works,  it  was  let  to  sub-contractors.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  such 
a  fraud  as  that  imputed  to  them  by  the  defendants  to  be  perpetrated  by 
his  Company. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Hugo  Young,  witness  admitted  that 
the  Company  cut  down  their  prices  considerably  from  what  they  were 
originally.  Their  original  tender  was  £66,885  for  the  whole  of  the  four 
sections  into  which  the  contract  was  divided.  Originally  their  tender 
for  sections  1  and  2  was  £32,683,  and  they  reduced  it  to  £28,406.  The 
Stanton  Iron-Works  Company  obtained  the  contract  for  sections  3  and  4 
for  £29,492  ;  the  total  contract  being  £57.898,  as  against  their  original 
tender  of  £66,885.  He  had  never  heard  of  any  arrangement  between 
the  Company  and  the  Stanton  Company  to  pool  the  contracts  ;  and  he 
could  not  say  how  it  was  the  latter  Company  got  a  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  After  his  Company  sent  in  their  first  tender,  they  heard  that  the 
Corporation  were  contemplating  getting  quotations  from  abroad.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  that  they  cut  down  their  prices. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  asked  witness  whether  it  had  been  reported  to 
him  that  in  this  case  the  figures  now  appearing  were  very  often  carved 
out  of  the  pipes  and  had  not  been  cast. 

Witness  said  he  had  heard  such  rumours,  and  had  laughed  at  them. 
Though  he  had  seen  a  number  of  pipes,  he  could  not  say  whether  he 
had  inspected  any  that  were  said  to  have  been  so  treated. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  called  for  the  number  of  pipes  which  it  was 
alleged  had  been  so  treated. 

The  Referee  having  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  was  quite  a 
reasonable  request, 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  undertook  that  this  should  be  supplied  ;  observing 
that  he  did  not  think  he  could  resist  such  an  application.  He  next 
directed  his  cross-examination  to  show  that  such  a  fraud  as  the 
defendants  suggested  could  have  been  perpetrated.  While  witness  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  that  it  could  be  done,  he  agreed  with  the  suggestion  that 
if  the  number  of  a  pipe  that  had  been  passed  by  the  Inspector  had  been 
altered,  and  the  original  number  been  carved  on  a  rejected  pipe,  it 
would  also  be  necessary  to  place  upon  the  pipe  an  imitation  of  the  In¬ 
spector’s  stamp.  He  had  heard  a  suggestion  that  certain  pipes  did 
bear  a  stamp  which  was  not  the  Inspector's.  Coming  to  the  Company  s 
letter  in  reply  to  the  Corporation’s  letter  alleging  fraud,  in  which  the 
Company  offered  to  submit  the  pipes  to  a  test  three  times  as  great  as 
the  water-test  pressure,  witness  admitted  that  if  the  pipes  had  borne 
this  test  it  would  be  no  justification  for  forwarding  pipes  that  had  not 
been  passed  by  the  Corporation’s  Inspector,  if  this  had  been  done. 

The  cross-examination  of  the  witness  was  proceeding  when  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  adjourned.  Next  day  the  Referee,  accompanied  by  Counsel, 
visited  the  works  of  the  plaintiff  Company,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  made. 


Second  Day. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  hearing  on  Thursday, 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  continued  his  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Westlake. 
Witness  was  taken  in  great  detail  through  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  pipes  and  the  numbers  on  them.  Referring  to  a  visit  of  Mr.  Barron 
(the  Water  Engineer)  and  Mr.  J.  Richardson  to  the  works  on  March  21, 
1910,  just  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  contract,  witness  admitted 
generally  that  he  was  told  that  certain  pipes  were  called  for;  but  he 
persisted  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  three  particular  pipes,  which 
could  not  be  found.  Counsel  put  it  specifically  to  him  that  the  three 
pipes  numbered  1578,  1616,  and  106  were  asked  for,  and  could  not  be 
found,  and  that  the  pipes  numbered  1573,  1615,  and  105  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  for  inspection.  The  Inspector  was  suspicious  about  these,  and 
thought  the  terminal  figures  3,  5,  and  5  had  been  altered  from  the  8,  6, 
and  6  on  the  other  three  ;  and  he  there  and  then  challenged  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  those  with  the  terminal  figures  8,  6,  and  6.  Witness  replied 
that  this  matter  was  not  reported  to  him  except  in  general  terms. 
Counsel  next  dealt  at  considerable  length  with  a  large  volume  of  corre¬ 
spondence  in  which  the  Water  Engineer  of  the  Corporation  complained 
that  the  first  test  of  the  pipes  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  disclosed 
that  26  pipes  out  of  109  were  sweating.  Witness  admitted  that,  if  this 
figure  was  accurate,  it  was  a  very  bad  turnout  from  the  pits.  The  com¬ 
plaints  made  in  the  correspondence  also  included  that  many  of  the  pipes 
were  under  the  minimum  specified  weight,  and  that  “a  certain  pipe 
had  been  improperly  treated.  Dealing  generally  with  the  specification, 
witness  declared  that  it  was  a  very  rigid  one,  and  that  it  was  carried 
out  in  a  very  stringent  manner.  In  fact,  he  declared  that  the  Company 
were  “  the  rat  in  the  trap  ;  ”  but  they  had  to  stick  to  the  contract. 

In  answer  to  Sir  Edward  Carson,  witness  stated  that  had  the  Com¬ 
pany  read  the  specification  in  its  true  light,  and  seen  the  way  in  which 
it  was  going  to  be  carried  out  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation,  they 
would  not  have  accepted  it. 

At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings, 

Sir  Edward  Carson  stated  that  the  pipes  which  were  called  for  by 
Mr.  Barron  and  Mr.  Richardson  were  still  at  the  works,  and  might  be 
inspected. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  said  he  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  they  were 
there  now. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  :  That  means  that  we  have  manufactured  them 
for  the  case. 

In  re-examination,  witness  stated  that  it  was  not  to  the  advantage  of 
any  of  their  employees  to  commit  the  fraud  suggested. 


Third  Day. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  hearing  next  morning, 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  said  reference  had  been  made  the  previous  day  to 
three  pipes,  and  his  learned  friend  had  stated  that  pipes  bearing  certain 
numbers  were  now  in  the  plaintiffs’  possession.  He  should  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them,  as  he  thought  this  was  only 


fair,  if  he  gave  notice.  The  numbers  of  the  pipes  were  1578  G,  1616  G, 
and  106  E. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  said  he  had  no  objection,  so  long  as  he  had  a 
representative  present. 

Mr.  F.  Gandy,  the  plaintiffs’  Works  Manager,  said  he  had  filled  this 
position  for  sixteen  years.  He  explained  in  detail  the  methods  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  pipes.  The  Company  paid  the  Sub-Contractor  for  4317 
pipes,  and  455  of  them  were  rejected.  Of  these,  70  had  been  sold  ; 
but  delivery  had  been  postponed  pending  the  action.  He  never  knew 
of  any  alterations  of  numbers  having  taken  place  on  the  pipes  ;  and  he 
himself  certainly  took  no  part  in  any  such  fraud.  His  attention  was 
called  to  a  statement  made  the  previous  day  that  since  the  termination 
of  the  contract  the  Company  had  manufactured  pipes  with  a  view  to 
supplying  deficiencies ;  and  he  was  asked  if  there  was  any  truth  in  it. 
Witness  replied  that  the  statement  was  absolutely  untrue.  On  the  18th 
of  March  last  year,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barron  to  the  effect 
that  the  writer  had  visited  the  works  the  preceding  day,  and  was  shown 
by  the  Inspector  a  number  of  pipes  which  had  upon  them  evidence  of 
having  been  tampered  with.  He  therefore  confirmed  a  verbal  order 
given  to  stop  the  casting  and  delivery  of  all  straight  pipes  until  he 
had  inquired  closely  into  the  significance  of  the  treatment  that  certain 
pipes  had  received.  With  regard  to  the  interview  with  Mr.  Barron 
and  Mr.  Richardson  on  the  21st  of  March,  witness  said  that  three 
gentlemen  came  to  his  office,  and  Mr.  Barron  stated  that  they  had 
come  to  examine  the  pipes.  Mhtness  went  with  them  to  the  pipes  in 
question ;  and  Mr.  Barron,  after  looking  at  them  through  a  magni¬ 
fying  glass,  said  certain  of  the  numbers  had  been  altered.  They  were 
1615G,  1616G,  1578G,  and  106E.  After  the  examination  with  the 
glass,  Mr.  Barron  accused  him,  or  rather  the  Company,  of  altering  a 
number— he  thought  a  “6”  into  a  "  5”— in  No.  1615  ;  but  he  pointed 
out  that  the  figure  had  been  merely  fettled.  Witness  then  proceeded 
to  give  an  account  of  what  followed.  Mr.  Barron  put  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper  three  numbers,  and  asked  witness  to  produce  the  pipes.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  he  would  do  so  if  given  sufficient  time.  He  instructed  Mr. 
Allright  to  go  and  find  the  pipes  ;  and  Mr.  Barron  sent  a  practical 
moulder  named  Smith  with  him.  After  about  twenty  minutes  they  re¬ 
turned  without  having  found  the  pipes.  Witness  then  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Smith  as  to  why  he  had  been  brought.  Smith  said  it  was  to 
see  if  it  was  possible  to  burn  the  numbers  on  a  pipe ;  and  he  laughed 
at  the  idea.  A  rather  heated  argument  followed,  and  witness  left  and 
went  home  to  luncheon.  While  there,  a  note,  signed  by  Mr.  Barron, 
was  handed  to  him,  requesting  him  to  have  pipe  No.  1615G  taken  to 
the  shop  and  a  portion  of  it  cut  away  as  the  writer  should  direct. 
Witness  wrote  instructions  for  this  to  be  done  as  Mr.  Barron  requested  ; 
and  when  he  returned  to  the  works  the  visitors  had  left.  He  had 
thoroughly  investigated  the  matter,  tracing  it  through  the  various  de¬ 
partments,  commencing  with  the  moulders  ;  and,  so  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  ascertain,  there  was  absolutely  no  truth  in  the  statement  which 
had  been  made.  Asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  “  fake  the  numbers 
in  the  way  suggested,  without  the  matter  being  discovered,  witness  re¬ 
plied  that  he  could  not  think  it  would,  as  a  great  many  of  the  men  must 
have  seen  it  if  it  had  been  done.  Questioned  as  to  whether  he  gave 
any  instructions  with  regard  to  carrying  out  the  contract,  witness  stated 
that  he  did,  to  more  than  one  foreman.  He  told  them  the  Company 
were  in  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  contract ;  but  rather  than  have 
one  defective  or  bad  pipe  forwarded  to  Lincoln  he  would  see  ten  broken 
up  on  the  works.  He  had  lately  seen  the  pipes  at  the  Corporation 
depot,  and  they  were  not  in  the  condition  in  which  the  pipes  left  the 
Staveley  works.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible, 
from  their  present  state,  to  ascertain  what  was  their  condition  when 
they  left  the  works. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Hugo  Young,  witness  stated  that  the 
only  inquiries  he  made  were  among  the  men  themselves  ;  and  he  said 
Counsel  might  assume  that  if  anybody  wanted  to  do  something  that 
was  wrong  to  the  pipes  h£  would  have  ample  opportunity  when  wit¬ 
ness's  back  was  turned.  With  regard  to  the  piece  of  pipe  with  the 
number  upon  it,  witness  was  asked  if  the  terminal  “5”  was  in  the  con¬ 
dition  into  which  it  would  get  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  fettling-tool  ; 
and  he  said  it  was,  except  that  it  was  brighter.  In  his  opinion,  beyond 
the  use  of  some  emery  paper,  the  figure  was  in  exactly  the  same  state 
as  when  it  left  the  fettler.  Witness  was  then  questioned  about  the  fruit¬ 
less  search  for  the  three  pipes  on  the  21st  of  March  ;  and  he  said  they 
were  found  next  day.  Mr.  Barron  had  suggested  that  the  reason  they 
could  not  be  found  was  because  they  bore  different  numbers. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  :  After  that  suggestion  had  been  made,  and  after 
the  next  morning,  as  you  say,  you  found  the  real  pipes,  did  you  ever 
write  to  Mr.  Barron  and  say  :  “  That  charge  you  made  is  all  nothing. 
I  have  found  these  pipes  ?  ” 

Witness :  I  did  not ;  the  rupture  was  too  severe  for  that. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  what  we  ought  to  have  done  for  you. 
Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  rather  the  right  thing  to  write  to 
Mr.  Barron  at  once,  and  say  :  “  You  demanded  to  see  these  pipes. 
Here  they  are ;  come  and  see  them  ”  ? — I  quite  agree  that  it  would 
have  been  the  correct  thing  to  do. 

Why  did  you  not  do  it  ? — I  remembered  the  heated  parting. 

Only  yesterday  Sir  Edward  stated  that  these  numbers  had  been 
found.  As  far  as  you  know,  has  any  intimation  ever  been  given  to  us 
that  these  three  pipes,  upon  which  we  base  this  serious  charge,  had 
been  discovered  ?— So  far  as  I  know,  no  information  has  been  offered 

’  In  reference  to  the  pipes  we  have,  you  made  a  statement  that  they 
are  not  in  the  condition  in  which  we  received  them  from  you.  What 
do  you  suggest  has  been  done  to  them,  except  taking  off  the  coating 
and  putting  some  vaseline  upon  them  to  prevent  them  rusting  again  . 
— I  have  no  suggestion  to  make. 

The  Referee  :  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  difference  besides  the  coat¬ 
ing  taken  off  and  the  vaseline  put  on  ? 

Witness  :  I  should  say  they  have  been  scraped  with  a  scraper. 

Do  you  think  anything  else  has  been  done  to  them,  and  if  so,  what . 
—I  am  afraid,  Sir,  if  I  have  to  give  a  direct  answer,  these  numbers 
have  been  tampered  with. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  :  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ? 

Witness  :  To  make  them  look  different  from  what  they  were  when 
they  left  our  place. 
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Do  you  mean  with  a  file  or  a  chisel  ? — I  should  say,  from  my  obser¬ 
vation,  probably  a  file  ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  confine  myself  absolutely. 
There  are  chisel  marks  on  them. 

I  agree  with  you.  Do  you  suggest  anything  else  has  been  done 
besides  the  file  and  chisel  "? — I  have  seen  that  there  has  been  white 
paint  applied  round  some  of  the  figures. 

What  would  be  the  object  of  that? — As  far  as  I  know,  to  magnify 

the  case.  ,  ,  .  , 

Do  you  agree  that  the  way  these  figures  present  themselves  to-day  is 
not  consistent  with  the  mere  fettling  that  ordinarily  takes  place  in  your 
works  ? — They  are  not  quite  consistent. 

Does  the  condition  of  these  pipes  suggest  to  you  that  very  consider¬ 
able  chiselling  and  filing  has  taken  place  ?— It  is  apparent. 

Because  I  understand  your  suggestion  is  that  this  was  done  alter 
they  left  your  works  ?— I  positively  decline  to  suggest. 

Witness  was  then  questioned  at  some  length  in  regard  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  system  of  book-keeping. 

Just  before  the  rising  of  the  Court, 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  remarked  that  when  the  Referee  had  heard  the 
whole  of  the  case,  and  got  certain  numbers  in  his  mind,  he  would  find 
it  necessary  to  go  and  inspect  the  pipes,  because  they  could  not  bring 
the  pipes  to  the  Court. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  said  he  had  been  to  see  them  ;  but  all  the  time 
he  was  there  he  was  “  shadowed  ”  by  certain  detectives  who  refused  to 
go  away.  This  was  the  first  time  in  his  professional  career  that  he 
had  been  followed  about  ;  and  it  must  have  been  done  under  instruc¬ 
tions,  as  notes  were  being  taken.  . 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  apologized,  and  said  every  facility  was  to  be  given 
for  inspection. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  said  he  supposed  the  detectives  thought  he  was 
going  to  take  away  the  pipes  and  alter  them. 

After  this  humorous  incident  the  Court  adjourned. 


On  Saturday,  Mr.  Gandy  was  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hugo 
Young  with  the  object  of  showing  what  would  be  the  loss  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  upon  a  “  waster  ”  pipe  in  comparison  with  the  profit  accruing  to 
them  if  it  passed  the  Inspector  and  was  sent  forward  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Witness  was  also  questioned  with  regard  to  discrepancies  in 
the  weights  marked  on  certain  pipes  and  their  actual  weights.  Two 
specific  instances  were  quoted  which  he  said  he  could  not  account  for. 
The  further  hearing  of  the  case  was  adjourned  till  yesterday. 


COWDENBEATH  GAS  COMPANY’S  SHARES. 


A  Question  as  to  Allocation. 

In  the  Court  of  Session  at  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday  last,  Lord 
Ormidale  began  the  hearing  of  evidence  in  the  action  taken  by  Alex. 
Waddell,  the  Gas  Engineer  to  the  Dunfermline  Corporation,  and 
Forbes  Waddell,  formerly  Manager  of  the  South  Queensferry  Gas 
Company,  Limited,  against  James  Hutton,  residing  at  No.  70,  Polwarth 
Terrace,  Edinburgh.  The  action  relates  to  shares  in  the  Cowden¬ 
beath  Gas  Company,  Limited.  The  pursuers  and  defender  in  1901 
acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Company.  The  shares  allotted 
to  the  pursuers  were  held  by  the  defender  in  trust,  in  security  for 
advances  which  were  made  to  the  pursuers  in  connection  with  the 
undertaking.  When  an  issue  of  300  new  shares  was  made,  the 
pursuers  say  they  were  not  informed  of  the  issue.  They  claim  that 
they  were  entitled  to  101  of  the  new  shares ;  and  as  at  this  time  the 
£10  shares  were  selling  at  £20  each,  their  loss,  at  £10  per  share,  was 
£1010.  They  sue  for  this  amount.  The  defender  says  that,  under  the 
agreement  between  the  pursuers  and  him,  it  was  not  required  that  the 
pursuers  should  get  part  of  the  new  shares. 

The  pursuers  were  represented  by  Mr.  Constable,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
D.  Anderson  (instructed  by  Messrs  Davidson  and  Syme,  W.S.).  The 
Dean  of  Faculty  (Mr.  Scott  Dickson,  ICC.)  and  Mr.  Wilton 
(instructed  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Tweedie)  appeared  for  the  defender. 

Mr.  A.  Yuill,  the  Gas  Engineer  to  the  Dundee  Corporation,  stated 
that  in  May,  1909,  he  purchased  from  Mr.  Forbes  Waddell  seventy 
£10  fully-paid  shares  in  the  Cowdenbeath  Gas  Company.  He  paid 
£17  10s.  per  share,  which  represented  a  yield  of  about  18s.  rod.  per 
share,  or  9  per  cent.  The  purchase  was  ex  div.  For  some  years  prior 
to  this,  the  dividend  of  the  Company  had  been  10  per  cent.  He  was 
acquainted  with  both  the  Messrs.  Waddell ;  and  he  also  knew  the 
position  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Waddell  showed  him  a  copy  of  the 
balance-sheet  of  the  Company  for  the  previous  year.  The  transaction 
was  a  purely  business  one  on  his  part.  Mr.  Waddell  said  he  would 
like  to  sell  his  shares,  if  he  could,  to  parties  whom  he  knew.  He 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  last  year,  and  wished  for 
certain  information  in  regard  to  costs — more  particularly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  wages  paid.  The  wages  paid  per  1000  cubic  feet  were  about 
iod.,  which  was  nearly  double  the  average.  This  could  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  charging  sums  against  revenue  which  should  have  been 
charged  to  capital.  He  was  aware  that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
constructional  work  the  previous  year.  There  was  no  information  at 
the  time  of  his  purchase  with  regard  to  an  issue  of  /5000  additional 
capital ;  but  looking  to  the  balance-sheet,  and  considering  the  amount 
of  overdraft  at  the  bank,  he  should  have  said  that  an  issue  of  new 
capital  was  advisable.  He  took  up  his  proportion  of  the  new  stock. 
Cowdenbeath  was  favourably  situated  for  the  development  of  a  gas 
undertaking,  because  of  the  great  increase  of  coal  mining  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  He  still  held  his  shares,  and  intended  to  do  so.  They  would 
not  get  a  gas-works  anywhere  which  had  made  greater  progress  than 
Cowdenbeath.  There  had  been  annual  increases  in  the  output  amount¬ 
ing  to  from  12  to  32  per  cent,  since  1903.  In  Dundee,  the  annual  in¬ 
crease  was  generally  about  5  per  cent.  The  price  of  gas  in  Cowden¬ 
beath  was  4s.  7d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  in  1904,  and  in  1910  it  was  4s.  2d. 
In  Dundee,  the  price  was  2s.  3d.  In  Motherwell,  the  present  price  of 
the  £1  shares  was  35s.  The  dividend  in  Motherwell  last  year  was  7J 
per  cent.,  which  was  equal  to  £17  10s.  for  a  £10  share. 

Cross-examined  :  The  inference  he  drew  from  Mr.  Forbes  Waddell  s 
letter  was  that  he  required  to  realize  at  once.  He  did  not  know,  when 


he  purchased  the  shares  in  1909,  that  the  Company  had  been  re¬ 
constituted  in  1900,  or  that  they  did  not  pay  dividends  in  1901,  1902, 
or  1903  When  he  bought  the  shares,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  what 
had  been  done.  He  was  dealing  with  the  then  existing  position  of 
matters  ;  and  the  prospects  of  the  Company  were  rosy.  They  had  had 
an  increased  output  of  116  per  cent.  He  thought  the  Company  could 
have  paid  a  higher  dividend  than  per  cent. 

Mr.  Peter  Fisher,  the  Manager  of  the  Dundee  Corporation  Tramways, 
spoke  to  having  purchased  ten  shares  in  the  Company,  at  the  price  of 
/1710s.  each.  He  would  not  sell  them  now  for  £20. 

Mr.  /.  W .  Napier,  the  Gas  Engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  Alloa, 
said  that  in  November,  1909,  his  father  (who  was  unable  to  attend  the 
Court)  bought  ten  shares  in  the  Company  from  Mr.  Alex.  Waddell,  at 
the  price  of  £17  10s.  It  was  considered  that  the  purchase  was  a  good 
one  there  having  been  increases  in  output  to  the  amount  of  20  per  cent, 
and’  over.  It  was  also  known  that  the  locality  was  a  growing  one. 
The  purchase  was  a  pure  matter  of  business  ;  the  return  being  about 
6  per  cent.,  which  was  higher  than  his  father  got  in  his  own  Company 
at  Crieff. 

In  cross-examination,  witness  said  the  shares  were  bought  in  the 
expectation  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent. 

Re-examined  :  He  had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  from  his  knowledge  of 
gas  companies,  and  of  the  progress  of  this  Company,  that  a  dividend 
of  10  per  cent,  or  more  might  have  been  paid. 

Mr.  T.  Shaw,  of  Edinburgh,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  in 
March,  1909,  he  purchased  from  Mr.  Forbes  Waddell  15  shares  in  the 
Company  at  £20  per  £10  share. 

Mr.  Alex.  Waddell,  one  of  the  pursuers,  said  he  was  appointed  Gas 
Engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  Dunfermline  in  1900,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  he  was  consulted  as  to  the  gas  undertaking  at  Cowdenbeath. 
The  Company  there  had  been  in  existence  since  1891,  but  had  not 
made  great  progress,  because  to  a  large  extent  they  had  supplied  oil 
and  acetylene  gas.  In  1900,  the  retort-house  and  manufacturing  parts 
of  the  works  were  burned  down.  He  was  consulted  as  to  the  best  way 
of  starting  the  works  as  a  coal-gas  undertaking.  He  found  that  the 
Directors  were  unwilling  to  advance  money  ;  and  he  then  offered 
to  become  a  purchaser,  if  the  Directors  were  prepared  to  sell.  He 
consulted  his  brother,  Mr.  Forbes  Waddell,  and  they  went  to  Messrs. 
Alder  and  Mackay  about  the  raising  of  capital  for  the  purchase  of  the 
concern.  Both  he  and  his  brother  had  had  business  relations  with 
Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay  for  years.  Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay  ad¬ 
vanced  £3500,  in  addition  to  what  would  buy  up  the  shares  of  the 
existing  Company.  It  was  part  of  the  agreement  that  they  should 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  supply  meters.  The  arrangement  was 
that  Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay  were  to  have  one-fourth  of  the 
undertaking,  and  he  and  his  brother  were  to  have  three-fourths. 
After  this,  he  made  an  offer  of  £550  for  the  old  Company  ;  and 
it  was  accepted.  In  September,  1901,  an  agreement  between  Messrs. 
Alder  and  Mackay  and  himself  was  drawn  up.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  the  profits  were  to  accumulate,  or  be  applied  towards  re¬ 
ducing  their  indebtedness.  He  prepared  plans  for  the  new  works  , 
and  these  were  opened  in  December,  igoi.  By  September,  1902, 
the  advances  amounted  to  £4432.  The  number  of  consumers  had 
increased  very  rapidly,  and  outlays  also  increased  very  much.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  it  was  suggested  that  the  amount  advanced  by  Messrs.  Alder 
and  Mackay  should  be  converted  into  shares.  The  negotiations  with 
regard  to  this  were  extremely  difficult.  The  main  difficulty  was  as  to 
who  was  to  predominate.  They  finally  came  to  an  agreement  as  to 
the  future  of  the  Company.  By  agreement  in  November,  1903,  it  was 
provided  that  the  holdings  of  Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay  and  them¬ 
selves  were  to  be  equal,  subject,  however,  to  fifty  shares  being  held  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Wilson  was  to  be  Arbiter  as 
between  them  and  Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay  ;  and  he  intended  that 
the  fifty  shares  should  give  him  a  controlling  influence  as  between 
them.  A  question  as  to  the  issue  of  new  shares  cropped  up.  Very 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  works,  Mr.  Hutton,  who  was  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  Directors,  evinced  a  desire  to  have  further  interest  in  the  Com¬ 
pany.  In  point  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  Directors  were  concerned,  Messrs. 
Alder  and  Mackay  controlled  the  Company.  Witness  spoke  to  the 
issuing  of  new  shares  in  1906,  of  which  they  received  no  notice,  and  of 
which  his  and  his  brother’s  shares  would  have  been  101.  He  had 
always  regarded  the  shares  as  good  value  at  £20.  He  thought  it 
might  safely  be  said  that  the  advance  of  the  Company  had  been 
phenomenal,  and  that  its  prospects  for  the  future  were  also  exceedingly 
good.  He  sold  some  of  his  shares  at  £17  10s.  each.  When  he  did  so, 
he  told  the  purchasers  that  he  did  not  know  any  good  reason  why  the 
Company  were  not  paying  10  per  cent.  In  point  of  fact,  he  thought 
they  should  have  paid  10  per  cent.  He  got  his  proportion  of  the  500 
new  shares  issued  in  1909,  and  took  them  up.  They  numbered  100, 
and  his  brother’s  share  48.  If  he  had  received  the  101  shares  in  1906, 
his  proportion  would  have  been  larger.  For  the  past  two  years,  the 
accounts  of  the  Company  had  been  stated  in  such  a  way  as,  he  thought, 
somewhat  prejudiced  revenue  as  against  capital.  His  complaint  was 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  deprived  of  the  shares  in  1906, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  control  the  management  of  the  Company. 
They  looked  upon,  as  their  greatest  loss,  their  being  unable  to  give 
effect  to  what  they  considered  the  proper  methods  of  apportionment  as 
between,  revenue  and  capital ;  the  loss  of  the  shares  was  a  secondary 
consideration. 

Mr.  A  lex.  Wilson,  the  Gas  Engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow, 
said  he  was  consulted  by  the  pursuers  in  the  beginning  of  1902  with 
regard  to  the  undertaking.  He  was  so  satified  with  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  Company  that  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  put 
/500  into  the  business.  This  was  not  accepted  at  the  time  ;  but  he  was 
consulted  later  by  Mr.  Waddell  with  regard  to  negotiations  which  were 
being  conducted  with  Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay.  He  knew  that  lie 
had  been  constituted  Arbiter  between  the  pursuers  and  Messrs.  Alder 
and  Mackay.  He  got  fifty  shares  to  hold  as  a  neutral  influence.  He 
knew  both  parties  very  well.  He  understood  that  he  was  then  the  only 
one  who  held  shares  outside  of  the  parties.  He  believed  that  after¬ 
wards  there  was  a  proposal  that  the  Fife  Coal  Company  should  acquire 
an  interest  in  the  Company.  He  was  consulted  as  to  what  lie  would 
sell  his  shares  for  ;  and  he  mentioned  £23  per  share  his  being  the 
I  controlling  shares,  and  therefore  the  most  valuable.  No  sale  took  place. 
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In  1909,  he  purchased  more  shares  at  £20  each.  He  also  got  39 of  the 
500  new  shares  issued  in  1909,  as  his  share.  He  thought  there  would 
not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  Company,  if  it  were  well  managed, 
maintaining  an  average  dividend  of  10  per  cent. 

Cross-examined  :  His  holding  amounted  to  157  shares.  He  did  not 
think  the  Directors  had  wanted  dividends  to  be  high  for  some  little  time 
back.  His  idea  was  that  dividends  were  being  kept  down  on  account 
of  this  action. 


Wednesday,  July  5. 

Mr.  W.  Carmichael  Peebles,  the  Managing-Director  of  Messrs.  Peebles 
and  Co.,  Limited,  said  that  in  March,  1910,  his  Directors  resolved  to  find 
an  investment  for  £350.  He  advised  investment  in  the  Cowdenbeath 
Gas  Company.  He  made  this  recommendation  upon  his  views  as  to 
the  Company’s  prospects.  The  Directors  authorized  the  investment ; 
and  he  purchased  twenty  shares  at  £17  10s.  each. 

Mr.  A.  Young,  of  Messrs.  Laidlaw  and  Son  (Edinburgh)  Limited,  said 
that  in  March,  1910,  he  purchased  thirty  shares  in  the  Cowdenbeath 
Gas  Company  from  Mr.  Alex.  Waddell  for  £17  10s.  each.  It  was  a 
purely  business  transaction — an  investment.  He  knew  that  a  dividend 
of  9  per  cent,  had  been  paid.  He  bought  in  the  expectation  that  the 
dividend  might  rise  to  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hepworth,  Managing-Director  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  and 
W.  &  B.  Cowan,  said  that  in  November,  1909,  he  bought  ten  shares  in 
the  Company  from  Mr.  Alex.  Waddell,  at  the  price  of  £17  10s.  each. 
He  considered  then  the  prospects  of  the  Company  were  exceedingly 
favourable;  and  he  still  thought  so.  He  was  not  quite  satisfied  that 
there  should  have  been  a  drop  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  dividend  ;  and  he 
quite  anticipated  that  when  present  difficulties  were  over,  the  dividend 
would  rise  to  10  per  cent. 

In  cross-examination,  witness  said  Mr.  Waddell  offered  the  shares 
to  him. 

Mr.  R.  Cockbimi  Millar  put  in  a  statement  showing  that  the  yield 
of  a  number  of  gas  companies  in  Scotland  varied  from  4  71  to  5-7 
percent.  A  yield  of  5  per  cent,  was  a  fair  average  for  an  established 
gas  company.  In  the  case  of  an  undertaking  with  prospects  of  large 
development  he  would  expect  that  the  price  of  the  shares  would  be  at 
least  double  the  par  value. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Forbes  Waddell,  now  in  Canada,  which  had  been 
taken  by  Commission,  was  put  in  ;  and  the  pursuers’  proof  was  closed. 

The  Case  for  the  Defendant. 

Mr./.  B.  Scott,  Manager  of  the  Cowdenbeath  Gas  Company  since 
1901,  said  he  was  aware  of  the  resolution  of  the  Directors  in  August, 
1906,  to  raise  £3000  additional  capital.  He  was  anxious  to  have  an 
interest  in  the  Company,  and  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Alex.  Waddell  about 
getting  shares.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Waddell  had  an  interest  in  the 
Company.  Mr.  Waddell  told  him  so  ;  and  he  took  it  that  he  had  the 
greater  part  of  the  shares.  Twenty  shares  were  allotted  to  him,  which 
he  still  held. 


Thursday,  July  6. 

Mr.  Courtenay  J.  Shiells,  a  Chartered  Accountant,  of  Edinburgh,  said 
he  had  made  an  examination  of  the  books  and  the  balance-sheets  of 
the  Cowdenbeath  Gas  Company  since  1901,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  value  of  the  shares,  and  particularly  of  those  allotted  in  December, 
1906.  The  accounts  appeared  to  have  been  kept  on  a  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  basis  from  the  beginning.  The  only  criticism  he  had  to  offer 
was  that  the  Company  did  not  seem  to  have  allowed  sufficient  for 
depreciation.  Financially,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  if  they  had  put  more  to  reserve,  and  paid  smaller 
dividends.  Gas  plant  depreciated  very  rapidly,  and  they  must  provide 
for  renewals  ;  otherwise,  when  they  came  to  renew  plant,  they  would 
have  to  issue  new  capital,  and  they  would  have  two  capitals  against 
one  item  of  reserve.  In  comparison  with  the  accounts  of  other  com¬ 
mercial  undertakings  which  he  had  seen,  depreciation  seemed  to  be 
decidedly  on  the  small  side.  The  annual  average  balance  of  profit 
from  1904  to  1909  was  a  little  over  £100.  The  average  rate  of  dividend 
from  1902  to  1907  was  about  6  per  cent.  ;  in  1902  and  1910,  it  was 
7  per  cent.  There  was  a  reduction  of  1  per  cent,  of  dividend  in  1909 
and  of  i£  per  cent,  in  1910.  This  was  attributable  to  higher  costs  in 
1909-10.  Coal  was  a  large  additional  expense.  The  Cowdenbeath 
Company  had  not  a  quotation  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  could  not 
have,  because  of  the  pre-emption  in  favour  of  the  Directors  with 
reference  to  the  shares.  A  pre-emption  restricted  the  value  of  the 
shares  of  a  company.  On  the  record  of  the  Company  for  the  four  or 
five  years  in  which  they  had  paid  dividends,  he  did  not  think  that  any¬ 
body  would  have  been  inclined  to  buy  shares  at  a  premium.  The 
Company  had  no  record  behind  them  to  allow  anyone  satisfactorily  to 
gauge  the  profits  or  the  probable  dividends.  He  certainly  would  have 
hesitated  to  advise  anybody  to  purchase  stock  in  the  Company.  It 
would  not  be  an  investment  for  a  trust,  but  simply  an  investment  for 
speculation. 

In  cross-examination,  witness  said  his  opinion  was  that  in  a  company 
of  this  kind  a  reserve  fund  ought  to  be  built  up.  He  would  certainly 
have  limited  the  dividend  in  the  first  two  years  to  5  or  C  per  cent.,  and 
carried  forward  the  balance.  He  would  not  put  a  commercial  value 
upon  a  mere  prospect,  on  a  three  years’  experience.  The  undertaking 
was  such  a  limited  one  that  he  would  not  have  cared  to  have  paid  more 
than  par  for  the  shares. 

Mr.  George  B.  Turnbull,  a  stockbroker,  of  Edinburgh,  said  that  to  sell 
the  shares  of  the  Cowdenbeath  Gas  Company  would  scarcely  be  a 
Stock  Exchange  transaction.  It  was  a  matter  of  private  bargain.  He 
would  not  have  recommended  the  shares  as  an  investment  in  1906. 

Mr.  /.  Hutton,  the  defender,  said  the  Cowdenbeath  Gas  Company 
was  registered  as  an  oil-gas  company  in  1891.  The  capital  was  £2000, 
in  200  shares  of  £10  each.  Only  134  of  the  shares  were  issued.  The 
works  were  burned  down  in  1900  ;  and  in  1901  the  attention  of  Messrs. 
Alder  and  Mackay  was  called  to  the  undertaking  by  Messrs.  Waddell. 
At  the  first  interview,  £1500  was  mentioned  as  the  sum  which  would  be 
required  to  take  over  the  Company.  The  firm  agreed  to  assist  Messrs. 
Waddell.  He  personally  succeeded  in  acquiring  all  the  original  shares 


of  the  Company  except  seven,  the  holders  of  which  would  not  part 
with  them  ;  and  these  shares  were  still  held  by  the  same  men.  The 
price  paid  was  £2  10s.  per  share.  In  addition,  it  required  £260  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  Company.  So  the  total  outlay  was  about  £575. 
In  September,  1901,  the  first  agreement  was  entered  into;  and  it 
operated  down  to  November,  1903,  when  it  was  superseded.  The 
acquisition  and  promotion  of  the  undertaking  turned  out  to  be  much 
more  difficult  than  was  anticipated  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  capital 
of  the  Company  should  be  increased,  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  existing  loan  into  shares.  In  September,  1902,  the  capital  was 
increased  to  £20,000,  still  divided  into  £10  shares.  Mr.  Forbes 
Waddell  put  /120  into  the  undertaking  at  the  end  of  1902.  Mr.  Alex. 
Waddell  put/100  in  in  1903.  This  was  all  the  money  the  pursuers 
contributed.  By  this  time,  Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay  had  become 
involved  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £6000.  It  was  of  importance  to  the 
lenders  that,  if  they  were  to  put  more  money  into  the  undertaking, 
they  should  have  the  principal  interest  in  the  Company.  Messrs. 
Alder  and  Mackay  took  quite  a  different  view  of  the  situation,  when  the 
capital  had  reached  /6000,  as  compared  with  the  original  request  by 
the  pursuers  for  only  £  1 500.  They  desired ,  when  they  were  advancing 
money  to  carry  on  the  concern,  that  they  should  have  the  control  of  the 
Company.  It  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  of  them  if  they  had 
not.  They  thought  that  a  very  generous  arrangement  was  made  with 
the  pursuers  in  the  agreement  of  1903.  The  pursuers  had  an  interest 
in  494  shares,  which  represented  / 4.990.  He  had  been  Chairman 
of  the  Company  since  the  reconstruction.  The  Directors  wanted  to 
turn  everything  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  therefore  they  had  to  con¬ 
sider  where  the  money  was  to  come  from.  It  was  proposed  to  erect 
sulphate  plant,  coal  and  coke  handling  plant,  a  coal-store,  and  a  new 
gasholder.  Mr.  Alex.  Waddell  was  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Com¬ 
pany.  They  had  frequent  meetings  with  him.  At  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
Waddell,  at  Dunfermline,  in  July,  1906,  the  new  plant  was  discussed, 
and  the  question  came  from  Mr.  Waddell  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
with  regard  to  the  capital  for  the  contemplated  expenditure ;  and  he 
told  Mr.  Waddell  that  new  capital  would  be  required,  of  which 
Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay  had  no  intention  to  take  up  more  than  to  an 
equality  with  the  holding  of  the  pursuers.  He  did  not  think  there  was 
any  doubt  that  /3000  was  always  mentioned  as  what  would  be  required. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  August,  1906,  he  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  shareholders  that  the  additional  works  would  involve  the 
raising  of  new  capital  to  the  amount  of  £3000.  Mr.  Alex.  Waddell 
was  very  anxious  to  know  what  his  position  would  be  in  regard  to  any 
extension  of  capital.  He  told  Mr.  Waddell  something  like  this— that 
Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay  would  not  take  a  penny  more  than  would 
make  equality  with  their  holding.  The  pursuers  sold  twelve  of  their 
shares  ;  and  the  sale  was  agreed  to  by  Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay, 
though  it  was  in  breach  of  the  agreement.  From  conversations  he 
had  with  the  pursuers,  they  seemed  always  to  be  in  want  of  money. 
On  one  occasion,  they  wrote  asking  if  they  could  get  the  dividend  upon 
their  shares,  instead  of  its  being  added  to  the  accumulated  fund  ;  and 
Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay  conceded  this  to  them.  The  new  shares 
were  issued  during  December,  1906.  Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay  took 
79  shares.  The  loans  to  the  pursuers  were  called  up  in  March,  1908— 
six  months  being  allowed  for  repayment.  This  period  expired  before 
the  indebtedness  was  wholly  repaid.  A  loan  of  £\ooo  by  Mr.  Mackay 
to  Mr.  Forbes  Waddell,  over  the  South  Queensferry  Gas  Company, 
was  called  up  at  the  same  time ;  three  months  being  allowed  for  re¬ 
payment.  He  did  not  inform  the  pursuers  of  the  issue  of  shares  ;  but 
they  undoubtedly  knew,  from  conversations  he  had  with  Mr.  Alex. 
Waddell,  that  new  capital  was  to  be  issued.  The  first  complaint  he 
received  with  regard  to  the  pursuers  not  having  received  a  share  of 
the  new  stock  was  on  April  ig,  1907.  He  replied  on  the  same 
day,  stating  that  the  shares  had  been  allocated  ;  and  recalled  that 
he  had  told  Mr.  Alex.  Waddell  that  what  Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay 
sought  was  equality  in  their  holdings,  and  that  the  agreement  did  not 
provide  for  any  extension  of  capital  after  complete  equality  had  been 
reached.  No  reply  to  this  letter  was  received.  Prior  to  November, 
1906,  the  dividends  upon  the  holdings  of  the  pursuers,  and  Mr.  Alex. 
Waddell’s  consulting  fees,  had  been  retained  in  extinction  of  the 
pursuers’  indebtedness  to  Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay.  In  a  letter  in 
September,  1904,  he  wrote ;  “  You  and  your  brother  are  not  entitled  to 
be  registered  until  all  your  loans  have  been  paid  up.”  This  was  the 
position  he  had  always  taken  up.  There  was  no  reply  to  this  letter. 
Since  the  Company  were  reconstructed,  no  capital  charge  had  ever 
been  taken  out  of  revenue.  It  was  not  true  that  dividends  had  been 
kept  down  because  of  the  litigation  with  the  pursuers.  The  Company 
had  no  reserve  fund,  but  only  a  carried-forward  balance  to  profit  and 
loss  account.  He  thought  that  in  November,  1906,  the  value  of  a 
share  in  the  Company  would  be  £11  or  /12.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
£20  was  an  extremely  high  price  to  pay  for  a  share.  The  moment  the 
pursuers  paid  up  their  whole  indebtedness  to  Messrs.  Alder  and 
Mackay  the  agreements  became  inoperative.  The  firm  had  no  longer 
the  exclusive  right  to  supply  meters  to  Cowdenbeath. 

In  cross-examination,  witness  would  not  say  that  the  exclusive  right 
to  supply  meters  was  the  sole  inducement  for  Messrs.  Alder  and 
Mackay  financing  the  undertaking  ;  it  might  have  assisted  them  in 
looking  at  the  matter.  Mr.  Alex.  Waddell  strenuously  objected  to  all 
he  proposed  to  do.  He  could  not  recall  that  he  ever  told  Mr.  Waddell 
when  the  shares  were  to  be  issued,  or  that  he  discussed  with  Mr. 
Waddell  what  his  position  would  be  after  Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay 
had  taken  their  79  shares,  and  equality  was  obtained. 

This  concluded  the  evidence. 


Saturday,  July  8. 

Counsel  were  heard  upon  the  evidence  to-day. 

Mr.  Constable  argued  that  the  proof  exactly  and  in  terms  satisfied 
the  test  laid  down  by  his  Lordship  when  allowing  the  proof,  that  wilful 
abstention  from  acting  might  bring  about  loss  and  damage  that  could 
be  recovered. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  contended  that  there  was  no  express  duty 
upon  the  defender,  nor  any  implied  duty,  to  give  notice  to  the  pursuers 
of  the  proposed  issue  of  shares. 

Judgment  was  reserved. 


July  ii,  1911.] 
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CHARGE  OF  MISUSE  OF  GAS  AT  FALKIRK. 


The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  sat  in  Edinburgh  last  Tuesday  (the 
Lord  Justice-Clerk,  Sir  John  H.  A.  Macdonald,  Lord  Dundas,  and 
Lord  Salvesen,  on  the  Bench)  and  heard  Counsel  in  a  stated  case  on 
appeal  by  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Councillors  of  the  Burgh  of 
Falkirk,  in  the  matter  of  their  prosecution  of  Henry  Russell,  brass- 
founder,  of  Crown  Brass  Works,  Falkirk— one  of  the  town  councillors 
of  the  burgh.  The  appellants  charged  the  respondent,  in  the  Sheriff 
Summary  Court  at  Falkirk,  with  a  contravention  of  section  18  of  the 
Gas-Works  Clauses  Act,  1847,  in  respect  that  he,  having  within  the 
Crown  Brass  Works,  belonging  to,  and  occupied  by,  him,  a  service  of 
gas  manufactured  and  supplied  by  the  appellants,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Falkirk  Corporation  Gas  Acts,  1894  to  1910,  for  which  he  was 
liable  to  pay  to  the  appellants  at  the  rate  of  2s.  gd.  per  1000  cubic  feet 
for  the  quantity  used  by  him  for  ordinary  lighting  purposes  as  registered 
by  a  meter  supplied  for  registering  such  quantity,  and  at  the  rate  of 
2S.  4d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  for  gas  used  by  him  for  power  purposes  as 
registered  by  the  two  meters  supplied  for  registering  such  last-mentioned 
quantities,  did,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  11,  1911,  within  the  said  pre¬ 
mises,  improperly  use  and  burn  gas  so  supplied  to  him  by  the  appel¬ 
lants  for  power  purposes,  by  having  at  a  part  of  his  premises  used  as  an 
electro-plating  shop,  in  which  prior  to  said  date,  or  at  some  date  or 
dates  unknown  to  the  appellants,  he  had  connected,  or  caused  to  be 
connected,  piping  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  gas  for  ordinary  lighting 
purposes  with  the  main  outlet  pipe  from  the  meter  situated  in  the 
electro-plating  shop,  and  in  the  room  adjoining,  used  as  a  lacquering 
room,  also  part  of  his  premises,  used  and  burned,  or  caused  to  be  used 
and  burned,  in  the  electro-plating  shop,  and  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
the  electro-plating  shop,  gas  supplied  to  him  by  the  appellants  for 
power  purposes. 

Sheriff-Substitute  Moffatt  dismissed  the  complaint  as  irrelevant, 
and  found  the  appellants  liable  to  the  respondent  in  £1  is.  of  modified 
expenses.  In  his  opinion,  section  18  of  the  Gas-Works  Clauses  Act  of 
1847  does  not  apply  to  gas  supplied  by  meter.  The  particular  branch  of 
section  18  which  the  respondent  was  charged  with  contravening  was  the 
clause  “  or  who  shall  otherwise  improperly  use  or  burn  such  gas.”  It 
appeared  to  the  Sheriff  that  the  word  “such,”  being  inserted  before 
“gas,”  limited  gas  to  the  class  of  gas  last  mentioned — viz.,  gas  not  ascer¬ 
tained  by  meter.  He  thought  that  to  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  hold 
that  the  word  “  such  ”  had  no  meaning.  In  the  parts  of  the  Act  with 
respect  to  the  supply  of  gas,  being  sections  13  to  17,  and  “with  respect 
to  the  waste  or  misuse  of  the  gas,”  &c.,  being  sections  18  to  20,  the 
word  “  gas  ”  was  used  throughout  without  the  qualification  of  “  such,” 
except  in  the  part  of  the  section  under  consideration.  If  it  had  been 
intended  that  any  improper  use  or  burning  whatsoever  of  gas  supplied 
should  be  a  punishable  offence,  the  section  would  just  have  said 
“  gas  ”  without  any  qualification.  He  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  part  of  the  section  libelled  did  not  apply  to  the  gas  supplied 
by  meter. 

The  question  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  :  Does  the 
complaint  set  forth  a  relevant  charge  of  a  contravention  of  the  Gas- 
Works  Clauses  Act,  1847,  section  18  ? 

The  appellants  were  represented  by  Mr.  Morrison,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
D.  Anderson.  For  the  respondent,  the  Dean  of  Faculty  (Mr.  Scott 
Dickson,  K.C.),  and  Mr.  MacRobert  appeared. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  said  the  case  was  a  most  unfortunate  one. 
It  could  not  be  doubted  that  if  the  authorities  had  taken  a  different 
course  a  relevant  charge  could  have  been  made,  in  the  circumstances 
alleged  in  the  complaint.  Unfortunately,  they  had  chosen  to  proceed 
under  section  18.  This  section  dealt  with  a  variety  of  matters.  The 
first  was  that  “every  person  who  shall  lay,  or  cause  to  be  laid,  any  pipe 
to  communicate  with  any  pipe  belonging  to  the  undertakers  without 
their  consent.”  This  was  quite  plain  and  simple.  Whether  the  re¬ 
spondent  did  it  in  this  way  or  not  he  did  not  know  ;  but  if  he  did,  it 
would  be  a  perfectly  good  charge  as  regarded  laying  a  connection  with 
a  meter.  The  section  went  on  to  say  “or  shall  fraudulently  injure 
any  such  meter  as  aforesaid.’’  This  plainly  referred  back  to  previous 
clauses,  because  there  was  no  word  about  “  meter  as  aforesaid  ”  in  the 
previous  part  of  section  18.  Then  it  went  on,  “  or  who,  in  case  the  gas 
supplied  by  the  undertakers  is  not  ascertained  by  meter,  shall  use  any 
burner  other  than  such  as  has  been  provided  or  approved  of  by  the 
undertakers,  or  of  larger  dimensions  than  he  has  contracted  to  pay  for, 
or  shall  keep  lights  burning  for  a  longer  time  than  he  has  contracted 
to  pay  for,  or  who  shall  otherwise  improperly  use  or  burn  such  gas.” 
When  they  looked  back  in  section  18,  they  found  that  the  word  “  gas  ” 
appeared  only  once  ;  and  it  occurred  in  this  connection — gas  supplied 
by  the  undertakers  not  by  meter.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Sheriff 
was  right  in  holding  that  “  such  gas  ”  did  refer  to  gas  not  ascertained 
by  meter.  He  need  not  go  into  the  rest  of  the  clause  ;  there  was  no 
question  raised  in  regard  to  this.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  words  “  or 
otherwise  ”  were  just  words  intended  to  cover  things  of  a  similar  kind 
not  otherwise  covered,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  “  otherwise  ’’  was 
used  in  an  indictment.  The  words  “  or  otherwise  ”  covered  the  same 
things  as  burners  other  than  those  provided  or  approved  by  the  under¬ 
takers,  or  burners  of  larger  dimensions  than  were  contracted  for.  It 
was  using  or  burning  of  “  such  gas  ”  as  this  which  he  had  to  pay  for  by 
contract,  for  a  fixed  sum,  by  day  or  month,  according  to  the  time  of 
the  year.  He  could  not  find  any  reference  to  a  meter  at  all  in  the  com¬ 
plaint.  If  a  meter  were  introduced,  the  undertaker  would  have  no  in¬ 
terest  whatever  to  limit  the  amount  used,  because  the  more  this  was 
used,  either  for  power  or  lighting  purposes,  the  better  it  was  for  the 
undertaking.  Therefore  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  hold  that  “such 
gas"  meant  gas  as  to  the  use  of  which  the  undertakers  had  no  means 
of  measuring  from  day  to  day  ;  they  must  take  the  obligation  of  the 
other  party,  and  if  it  were  not  honestly  carried  out,  it  would  lead  to  a 
right  of  prosecution.  Therefore,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Sheriff’s  judgment  could  not  be  impugned.  The  Sheriff  had 
rightly  decided  that  the  complaint  was  not  a  relevant  complaint  in  the 
circumstances. 

Lord  Dundas  and  Lord  Salvesen  concurred  ;  and  the  appeal  was 
refused.  The  respondent  was  allowed  seven  guineas  expenses. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 


SWINTON  AND  MEXBOROUGH  ARBITRATION. 


Arguments  of  Counsel. 

At  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
last  Friday  week  the  final  stage  was  reached  in  the  hearing  of  the 
arbitration  to  determine  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  Swmton  and 
M exborough  Gas  Board  for  the  undertaking  of  the  Swinton  and 
Mexborough  Gaslight  Company.  The  proceedings  arose  out  of  an 
Act  of  1909,  under  which  a  Gas  Board  for  the  two  urban  districts 
named  was  established,  and  obtained  power  to  acquire  the  under¬ 
taking  of  the  Gas  Company.  A  report  of  the  evidence  given  will  be 
found  in  the  “Journal”  for  June  27  (p.  1016)  and  July  4  (p.  50).  The 
concluding  sitting  was  devoted  to  the  addresses  of  Counsel  for  the 
parties. 

The  Arbitrators  were  Mr.  Corbet  Woodall,  for  the  Company,  and 
Mr.  Harry  E.  Jones,  for  the  Gas  Board.  Mr.  A.  J.  Ram,  ICC. ,  acted 
as  Umpire. 

The  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  F.  N.  Keen  (instructed 
by  Messrs.  Baker  and  Co.)  appeared  for  the  Company  ;  while  Mr. 
Honoratus  Lloyd,  ICC.,  and  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  ICC.  (instructed  by 
Messrs.  Lees  and  Co.),  represented  the  Board. 

Fifth  Day’s  Proceedings. 

Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd,  on  behalf  of  the  Gas  Board,  submitted  that 
the  figures  put  forward  by  his  witnesses  showed  a  fair  valuation  of  the 
undertaking,  and  said  his  learned  friend  had  put  the  matter  a  little 
high  when  he  spoke  of  the  Company  as  having  shown  by  its  history 
that  it  was  a  prosperous  and  progressive  concern.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  now  knew  that  down  to  (say)  1908  the  Company  were  extracting 
out  of  the  undertaking  almost  the  last  possible  farthing  ;  and  if  this 
alone  could  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  progress  and  prosperity,  he 
would  agree.  But  it  must  be  common  ground  between  them  that 
during  this  period  the  works  were  not  being  properly  attended  to  in 
the  way  of  maintenance.  The  Company  had  been  from  1872  until 
1908  out  of  Parliament ;  and  during  this  period  the  overdraft  at  the 
bank  had  been  steadily  creeping  up.  If,  irrespective  of  statutory 
obligations  and  statutory  limitation,  they  could  goon  borrowing  money 
at  4^  per  cent,  or  less,  and  then  apply  all  earnings  other  than  those 
necessary  to  pay  the  4^  per  cent,  towards  paying  a  higher  dividend  on 
the  existing  capital,  he  could  quite  imagine  that  those  who  held  the 
capital  would  not  desire  to  go  to  Parliament.  But  this  was  not  a  statu¬ 
tory  basis.  However,  in  1908  the  time  had  apparently  arrived  when 
they  thought  they  must  face  Parliament,  if  they  were  to  increase  their 
business.  The  result,  as  they  knew,  was  the  introduction  of  a  pur¬ 
chase  clause  into  the  Bill.  In  pursuance  of  this  section,  the  Local 
Authorities  in  the  following  year  secured  an  Act  to  enable  them  to 
compulsorily  acquire  the  undertaking.  This  contained  the  following 
provision  :  “  Until  the  date  of  transfer,  the  undertaking  of  the  Com¬ 

pany  shall  be  maintained  and  carried  on  by  the  Company  as  heretofore 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  But  the  Company  shall  not  without 
the  previous  consent  of  the  Board  under  the  hand  of  their  Clerk  make, 
or  enter  into,  any  contract,  agreement,  or  obligation  except  such  as 
shall  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  maintenance  of  the  works  and 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  undertaking  ;  and  any  expenditure  incurred 
by  the  Company  on  capital  account  prior  to  the  transfer  with  such 
consent  of  the  Board  as  aforesaid  shall,  upon  the  transfer  be  repaid  to 
the  Company  by  the  Board.’’  There  had  been  considerable  expen¬ 
diture  of  capital  since  the  Act  and  prior  to  the  transfer  ;  and  the  consent 
of  the  Board  was  not  asked.  He  did  not  want  to  do  that  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  would  be  an  inequitable  thing  to  the  Company.  Whatever  capital 
had  been  spent  was  there  in  the  form  of  goods  or  works  :  and  they  were 
willing  to  repay  it.  They  were,  however,  not  willing  that  they  should 
pay  a  premium  on  it — or,  in  other  words,  that,  while  repaying  the 
capital  so  spent,  they  should  also  purchase  from  them  the  increased 
profit,  if  any,  which  they  had  been  able  to  earn  by  reason  of  it,  and 
which  they  had  allocated  to  existing  capital.  An  improvement  had 
been  brought  about  in  the  carbonizing  of  coal,  and  new  consumers  had 
been  found  in  apparently  the  only  line  which  was  open  to  the  Company 
(the  prepayment  consumers).  But  both  of  these  results  had  been 
accomplished  to  some  extent  by  the  capital  which  his  clients  had  to 
repay.  Allowing  for  the  tar  and  liquor  corrections,  the  net  profit  shown 
by  Mr.  Hunt  for  1909  came  to  below  the  £1650  which  the  Company 
could  divide  with  gas  at  the  present  price.  But  he  agreed  that  they 
were  entitled  to  take  into  consideration  1910  ;  and  so  far  as  that  year 
was  concerned,  he  thought  (looking  at  Mr.  Hunt’s  and  Mr.  Stevenson  s 
valuations)  they  might  take  it  that  /2144  would  be  a  fair  figure  to  take 
for  the  net  profit.  Of  course,  he  was  simply  comparing  valuation 
with  valuation,  and  had  not  made  any  deduction  upon  the  question 
of  coke.  But  assuming  that  this  was  a  fair  basis,  what  was  the  result  ? 
With  a  price  of  3s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  the  sum  the  Company  could 
divide  was  /1650.  This  was  the  actual  price  charged  ;  but  assuming 
that  they  had  reduced  the  price  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  this,  on  a  make 
of  35  millions,  came  to  ^145,  and  would  enable  the  Company  to  divide 
a  further  /41.  This  would  make  the  total  sum  they  could  divide 
£1691,  and  would  leave  them  with  a  not  excessive  balance  of  /308.  He 
agreed  that  they  could,  as  a  matter  of  arithmetic,  reduce  the  price  2d., 
when  the  amount  that  would  go  to  the  consumers  would  be  /290,  and 
to  the  shareholders  /82,  making  the  total  division  /'1732.  But  the 
result  of  this  would  be  that  the  Company  would  have  a  balance  of 
£122,  which  would  be  sailing  rather  near  the  wind,  and  was  about  one- 
third  the  amount  that  Mr.  Stevenson,  by  his  suggestion,  thought  was 
the  right  thing.  Therefore,  he  returned  to  the  id.,  and  the  division  of 
£i6gi.  This,  of  course,  was  subject  to  other  matters — the  question 
of  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  Board  were  to  pay  the  Company  for  any  profit 
that  had  accrued  to  the  existing  shareholders  by  reason  of  the  capital 
which  the  Board  were  to  find.  It  was  subject  also  to  the  question 
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as  to  the  reduction  in  the  yield  from  residuals  by  reason  of  the  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  the  price  of  coke,  and  all  other  matters  of  this  kind.  Was 
he  right  in  saying  that  this  income  had  been,  at  any  rate  par¬ 
tially,  earned  by  the  Board's  capital.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  quite  rightly, 
pointed  out  that  borrowed  capital  went  to  earn  just  the  same 
revenue  as  the  ordinary  share  capital.  But  the  position  here  was 
that  Parliament  was  prescribing,  by  two  different  sections  of  an  Act, 
in  one  that  the  Board  were  to  repay  all  the  capital  liabilities,  in¬ 
cluding  mortgages  and  debentures,  and  so  on,  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  other  section,  and  the  other  section  provided  that  the 
Company  should  not,  except  for  certain  purposes,  spend  further 
capital,  and  that  the  Board  should  repay  any  capital  (that  meant  to 
say  after  the  Act),  until  the  transfer,  to  which  they  had  consented.  If 
he  was  right  up  to  this  point,  subject  to  these  questions,  and  assuming 
them  all  against  himself,  he  had  arrived  at  the  figure  of  £1691  as 
revealed  by  an  amended  account  for  1910.  Next  came  the  question  of 
the  multiplier.  Mr.  Stevenson  and  other  witnesses  for  the  Company 
suggested  28J  years’  purchase  ;  while  those  called  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  proposed  20  years.  It  was  impossible  to  take  the  yield  obtain¬ 
able  by  buying  stock  piecemeal  from  existing  companies  as  conclu¬ 
sive  proof  of  what  number  of  years  should  be  given,  because  it  was 
perfectly  plain  that  anyone  who  went  into  the  market  wanting  to  buy 
a  whole  undertaking  as  a  going  concern,  without  any  parliamentary 
powers  or  anything  else,  might  be  defeated  by  a  single  shareholder. 
There  were  many  reasons  why  it  was  quite  obvious  to  his  mind,  at  any 
rate,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  as  an  absolute  guide  the  yield 
for  comparatively  small,  or  indeed  large,  classes  of  stocks  in  existing 
companies.  But  he  asked  the  tribunal  to  look  at  it  as  some  guide — not 
as  a  figure  to  take  as  necessarily  the  one  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
award,  but  as  a  figure  showing  about  what  was  the  yield  that  people 
would  expect  to  obtain  from  gas  investments.  When  this  had  been 
done,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  if  they  made  an  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  a  man  wanting  to  buy  by  arrangement  the  whole  undertaking 
would  probably  have  to  give  something  more,  they  could  not  possibly 
arrive  at  28J  years.  It  might  be  that  the  fair  figure  was  somewhere 
between  the  two  ;  and  his  experience  of  these  things  was  that  there 
was  what  was  known  as  a  “fighting  figure,”  and  there  was  really 
something  between  the  two  margins.  He  was  most  anxious  in  this 
case  that  substantial  injustice  should  not  be  done  by  splitting  the 
difference,  because,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  ventured  to  suggest  that, 
having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  if  anything  of  this  sort  was 
done,  the  Company  would  be  given  too  much.  Then  came  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  his  case.  On  the  Company’s  side,  there  were  no  deduc¬ 
tions  made.  They  seemed  to  assume  that  this  was  a  perfect  Company, 
and  should  be  valued  as  such.  The  Board,  however,  held  that  certain 
substantial  deductions  should  be  made.  There  were  the  questions  of 
purifiers  and  of  the  subsiding  gasholder  tank,  which  were  fully  dealt 
with  in  the  evidence ;  and  there  was  also  the  important  point  about  the 
mains.  The  Board  contended  that  ample  purifier  accommodation  was 
required,  that  a  new  holder  should  be  put  up,  and  that  the  mains  must 
be  put  in  thoroughly  good  order.  The  total  of  the  deductions  for  these 
purposes  was  /8550.  Then  there  was  the  mortgage  of  £ 6000 ,  as  to 
which  there  was  no  disagreement,  and  the  overspent  capital  of  ^8923 
to  Dec.  31,  1910,  and  £529  spent  since.  Mr.  Cash  showed  that,  after 
payment  of  the  accounts  and  dividends,  the  Company  would  be  left 
with  a  balance  of  ^2754  which  they  could  not  divide  ;  and  the  Board 
claimed  that  they  were  entitled  to  this  sum,  as  part  of  the  undertaking. 
This  left  a  net  figure  of  ^6169  as  the  amount  that  should  be  paid  for 
over-spent  capital  to  the  end  of  1910.  Then,  of  course,  there  was  the 
^329  spent  since  that  date. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  the  course  of  his  reply  for  the  Company,  dealt 
first  at  length  with  the  question  of  subsidence.  He  claimed  that  the 
law  with  regard  to  subsidence  (in  circumstances  like  the  present),  in 
case  the  vendor  of  land,  who  had  reserved  the  coal  in  the  conveyance, 
subsequently  worked  the  coal,  had  been  absolutely  settled  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  last  April.  The  land  on  which  the  gasholder  was  built  had 
been  purchased  by  a  railway  company,  but  was  outside  the  40  yards 
limit  ;  and  they  sold  it  to  the  Gas  Company.  Until  last  April,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  law  with  regard  to  the  land  within  the 
40  yards  was  not  the  same  as  that  relating  to  the  land  outside 
this  limit,  where  a  purchase  had  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  railway.  But  the  Court  of  Appeal  had  now  settled 
that,  if  the  land  was  within  the  40  yards  limit  from  the  railway,  and 
the  mineral  owner  proceeded  to  work,  the  provisions  of  the  Railway 
Clauses  Act  would  apply — namely,  that  the  owner  of  the  minerals 
might  give  to  the  railway  company  notice  that  he  was  going  to  work 
the  minerals,  and  if  they  objected  to  his  doing  so  on  the  ground  that  it 
mightend&nger  the  railway,  they  must  pay  him  compensation  ;  but  if  they 
did  not  serve  notice  of  objection,  then  so  far  as  the  land  was  within 
the  40  yards  limit  the  mineral  owner  might  work  away,  and  if  the  sur¬ 
face  came  down  so  much  the  worse  for  the  surface  owner.  Where, 
however,  they  were  dealing  with  a  portion  of  the  land  which  was 
outside  the  40  yards  limit,  it  had  been  decided  by  the  case  to  which 
he  referred — London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  v.  Howley 
Park  Coal  and  Canncl  Company — that  the  provision  of  the  Railways 
Clauses  Act  did  not  apply.  Accordingly,  the  owner  of  the  surface  had 
all  his  Common  Law  rights  to  vertical  and  lateral  support ;  and  if  the 
mineral  owner  chose  to  work  the  minerals  and  let  down  the  surface,  he 
had  to  pay  for  damage,  and  could  be  stopped  by  injunction.  The  land 
on  which  the  holder  stood  was  outside  the  40  yards  limit ;  and  so  the 
case  absolutely  decided  that,  if  the  holder  was  let  down  or  damaged  by 
anyone  working  the  minerals,  the  person  so  doing  would  have  to  pay 
the  damage,  and,  further,  could  be  stopped  by  injunction  if  he  were  so 
working  the  minerals  as  to  withdraw  either  lateral  or  vertical  support. 

The  Umpire  :  Quite  apart  from  the  legal  question  as  to  the  power  of 
the  Gas  Company  to  recover  from  anybody  who  may  deprive  them  of 
the  support  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  thereby  do  them  damage,  and 
looking  upon  them  as  a  Gas  Company  who  have  the  duty  of  supplying 
gas,  if  there  were  no  question  whatever  of  purchase  here,  what  would 
you  say  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Company — having  the  stability  of  their 
gasholder  threatened  (taking  it  hypothetically  for  the  moment),  and 
the  possibility  of  an  interruption  of  the  supply  from  the  only  gas¬ 
holder  out  of  which  they  can  to-day  supply  their  customers— to  provide 
another  gasholder  on  some  piece  of  land  not  liable  to  subsidence  ? 


Mr.  Fitzgerald  replied  that,  in  view  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Thomson,  he  would  urge  that  no  engineer,  as  a  practical  man,  would 
advise  the  Company,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  to  go  to  the  large 
expense  of  purchasing  another  site  and  erecting  a  new  gasholder,  until 
he  had  further  evidence  of  what  was  going  to  happen.  It  was  highly 
probable  that  nothing  would  happen  which  would  prevent  the  holder 
being  worked.  Any  subsidence  that  had  taken  place  within  the  last 
year  had  been  only  very  slight.  They  might  quite  properly  now,  he 
thought,  spend  the  /300  necessary  for  putting  the  small  holder  in 
order,  and  have  it  in  reserve.  Then  if  the  large  gasholder  ever  did 
happen  to  be  getting  into  a  state  in  which  it  would  be  no  longer  safe 
to  use  it,  there  would  be  the  small  one  to  fall  back  upon.  The  Board 
could  then  proceed  to  put  up  a  new  holder  ;  and  they  would  be  entitled 
to  complete  compensation  from  the  Manvers  Main  Company. 

Mr.  Harry  Jones  :  We  have  been  told  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  move  this  gasholder  on  to  another  site  and  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  Company  in  the  meanwhile.  I 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  I  rather  understood  that,  if  you  had  the  small 
gasholder,  you  could  carry  on  the  business,  though  with  some  difficulty 
no  doubt.  You  would  not  be  obliged  to  stop  lighting  the  place. 

The  Umpire  :  That  was  distinctly  stated  in  evidence.  They  said  in 
summer  it  would  be  all  right.  There  would  be  great  difficulties  in 
winter ;  but  they  would  carry  on  the  business  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  (continuing)  said  that,  when  they  recollected  how 
many  large  districts  there  were  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  South  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  where  the  ground  was  undermined  by  coal  and  other 
workings,  and  where  gas-works  were  erected,  it  certainly  showed  that 
the  possibilities  of  the  collapse  of  a  gasholder  in  this  way  were  very 
small.  Supposing,  however,  this  did  happen  here,  the  natural  thing 
for  them  to  do  would  be  to  couple-up  their  mains  with  those  of  the 
gas  companies  on  either  side,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  small 
gasholder,  they  would  be  able  to  carry  on  until  they  had  repaired  the 
collapsed  holder  or  even  erected  a  new  one.  Turning  to  the  1909  Act, 
he  remarked  that  his  learned  friend  had  argued  that  they  were  to  take 
the  cash  in  hand,  money  at  the  bankers,  book  debts  received  or  due  on 
credit  or  revenue  account,  and  if  they  came  to  more  than  the  divisible 
amount  of  dividend,  the  surplus  was  not  to  go  to  the  Company.  That 
this  was  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  Act  was  made  abundantly  clear 
by  section  25,  which  had  not  been  referred  to  .  “  The  Company  shall  bear 
and  pay  all  outgoings  and  liabilities  of  every  kind  properly  chargeable 
to  revenue,  and  shall  receive  and  retain  all  gas  rates  or  rents,  and  other 
payments  due  to  them,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  receipts  from  the 
undertaking  up  to  the  transfer.”  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Cash 
had  entirely  overlooked  this  section.  It  had  been  admitted  that,  in 
every  case  where  there  was  borrowed  money,  this  went  into  the  under¬ 
taking  ;  and  if  it  was  a  prosperous  undertaking  paying  a  considerable 
dividend,  the  borrowed  money  earned  more  than  the  interest,  and  the 
shareholders  had  the  advantage  of  it.  This  was  the  reason  why  they 
borrowed  money  instead  of  issuing  further  share  capital.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  case  the  mortgage  debt  was  to  be  takep  over  by  the  purchasers , 
and  there  was  on  the  face  of  things  no  real  distinction  between  the 
mortgage  debt  and  the  overdraft.  Under  the  1908  Act,  the  Company 
were  entitled  to  issue  capital  (though  they  had  not  done  so)  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  undertaking  and  satisfying  all  existing  obligations. 
Thus  they  might  have  issued  capital  before  the  1909  Act  was  passed, 
at  any  rate  with  regard  to  the  overdraft  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 

on  the  undertaking.  ,  .  „  ,, 

Mr.  Corbet  Woodall  :  “  To  meet  existing  obligations,  would  cover 
the  repayments  to  the  bank  of  the  overdraft. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  said  that  was  so.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Company  incurring  capital  expenditure,  provided  it  was  in  the 
carrying  on  of  the  concern  as  heretofore  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi¬ 
ness.  So  far  from  what  had  been  done  being  an  injury  to  the  Gas 
Board,  it  placed  them  in  a  most  favourable  position,  because  if,  instead 
of  borrowing  money  to  carry  on  the  undertaking,  they  had  issued  share 
capital,  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  claim  in  respect  of  the  divi¬ 
dend  upon  this  capital.  All  they  could  do  now  was  to  ask  the  tribunal 
to  capitalize  the  dividend  on  the  existing  capital,  including  any  proper 
increase  of  this  dividend  which  might  be  produced  partly  by  this  ex¬ 
penditure  and  partly  by  other  expenditure. 

The  Umpire  :  Mr.  Lloyd’s  contention  is  that  the  tribunal  should  not 
cause  the  Board  to  pay  a  premium.  That  is  to  say,  that  we  should  not 
give  you  the  capitalized  value  of  the  increased  income  which  you  are 
getting  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  capital  spent  in  the  way  he  takes 
objection  to.  That  capital  you  may  raise  if  it  is  to  enter  into  a  contract 
agreement,  or  obligation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  maintenance  of  . 
the  works  and  the  proper  conduct  of  the  undertaking.  The  bulk  of  the 
improvement  in  the  income  was  caused  (as  has  been  proved  before  us) 
by  the  introduction  of  slot-meters.  The  bulk  of  the  expenditure  was 
upon  providing  these  meters.  Your  contention,  as  I  understand,  is 
that  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  you  were  justified  in  getting 
an  overdraft  from  the  bank,  even  without  consent,  to  be  expended 
upon  the  development  of  slot-meters  as  being  part  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  maintenance  of  the  works  and  the  proper  conduct  01  t  le 
undertaking. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  Yes.  .  ,  .  , 

Mr.  Corbet  Woodall:  Except  for  the  limitation  which  you  men¬ 
tioned  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Company  are  under  an  obligation  to 
supply  prepayment  meters,  it  would  be  an  obligation  to  supply  gas  . 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  It  is  an  absolute  obligation  to  supply  a  consumer 
if  your  main  is  there  in  the  road.  . 

The  Umpire  :  Undoubtedly.  But  this  was  the  introduction  of  a  new 
practice  in  the  case  of  this  particular  Company. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  It  had  been  introduced  before  1909.  In  190a, 

2  171  000  cubic  feet  of  gas  was  sold  by  prepayment  meters;  and  in 
iqoq  the  quantity  was  6,000,000  cubic  feet.  Continuing,  he  said  his 
learned  friend  had  now  admitted  that  the  divisible  profit  would  go  up; 
but  he  added  only  /41,  making  the  total  £1691.  He  (Mr.  Fitzgerald), 
however,  submitted  that  /1815,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Stevenson  s  valuation 
was  a  reasonable  figure,  and  represented  what  wou  d  be  the  position  ot 
the  Company  at  the  date  of  transfer.  In  settling  the  number  of  years 
purchase,  the  position  of  the  Company  had  to  be  considered  ;  and  in 
this  connection  there  were  several  factors.  The  reduction  of  leakage 
would  go  on,  and  would  represent  substantial  saving  to  the  Company 
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and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  maintainable  profits.  Then  there  was 
the  fact  that  3000  homes  were  not  yet  supplied  with  gas.  It  had  been 
pointed  out  that  the  Company  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  reduce  the 
price  of  gas  by  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  to  lower  the  leakage  to 
15  per  cent.  It  was  an  invariable  practice  that,  in  the  purchase  of  a 
whole  undertaking,  a  larger  capital  value  was  given  than  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  sales  of  individual  shares.  As  to  the  deduction  of  /8550 
made  by  the  Board’s  witnesses  from  the  purchase  price  in  respect  of 
what  they  called  dilapidations  and  deficiencies,  the  only  thing  that 
could  justify  such  a  deduction  in  a  valuation  of  this  sort  would  be  the 
fact  that  the  deduction  represented  the  capital  expenditure  necessary 
to  maintain  the  income  that  was  capitalized.  New  purifiers  were  not 
necessary  to  maintain  the  income  ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
suggested  alterations  to  the  mains.  If,  however,  the  £3000  put  down 
by  the  Board’s  witnesses  was  spent  under  the  latter  head,  and  the 
leakage  was  reduced  to  15  per  cent.,  the  outlay  would  be  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  a  largely  increased  income,  and  therefore  would  not 
come  in  as  a  deduction  at  all.  Then  Mr.  Cash  suggested  that  the 
Company  should  provide  working  capital  for  the  Board  ;  but  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Act  to  justify  this. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox  :  A  claim  was  made  in  the  Lisburn  case. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  (continuing)  remarked  that  Mr.  Cash  had  deducted 
from  the  capital  liabilities,  which  admittedly  the  Board  had  to  pay,  the 
amount  of  the  reserve  fund — /2861.  He  could  not  understand  this. 
Where  a  reserve  fund  existed  as  a  cash  fund,  it  was  often  excepted 
from  the  purchase;  but  here  it  did  not  exist  as  a  cash  fund  at  all.  It 
was  in  the  undertaking  ;  and,  being  in  the  undertaking,  the  Board 
would  get  it,  and  were  entitled  to  it  in  this  sense.  But  Mr.  Cash  treated 
it  as  if  it  were  a  cash  fund  in  the  Company’s  hands,  which  the  Board 
were  entitled  to,  and  which  accordingly  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the 
liabilities. 

Mr.  Harry  Jones  :  You  agree  that,  as  a  reserve  fund,  it  goes  over  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald;  Yes;  it  is  in  the  business,  and  it  goes  over. 

Mr.  Harry  Jones  :  They  borrow  from  it  to  carry  on  the  business, 
instead  of  raising  fresh  capital. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  bringing  his  remarks  to  a  close,  said  that,  as  to 
the  deduction  for  depreciation  of  meters  and  stoves,  the  Company  had 
kept  their  accounts  in  accordance  with  the  Gas-Works  Clauses  Act. 
Finally,  he  hoped  the  tribunal  would  see  their  way  to  adopt  the  10  per 
cent,  allowance  for  compulsory  purchase. 

This  brought  the  hearing  to  a  close  ;  and  the  award  will  be  given  in 
due  course. 


BRITISH  COALITE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


Directors  Hopeful  of  Eventual  Success. 

The  Adjourned  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was 
held  last  Wednesday,  at  River  Plate  House,  E.C.— Sir  William  H. 
Preece,  K.C.B.  (the  Chairman),  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  reminded  the  share¬ 
holders  that  the  meeting  was  being  held  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  a  resolution  passed  on  the  26th  of  April.  [See  “Journal”  for 
May  2,  p.  317.]  Since  that  meeting  the  Directors  had  been  giving 
their  undivided  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Company,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr.  Herman  Clarke  (the  Managing- 
Director),  in  seconding  the  motion  he  (the  Chairman)  was  about  to  put 
to  the  meeting,  would  explain  the  negotiations  he  had  in  hand  in 
regard  to  the  Company’s  future  arrangements.  In  view  of  these,  the 
Board  had  decided  that  they  could  not  recommend  the  suggestion 
made  at  the  last  meeting  that  the  Company  should  be  wound  up.  In 
his  address  on  that  occasion,  he  explained  very  fully  the  details  of  the 
accounts  as  submitted.  He  did  not  now  propose  to  supplement  his 
remarks  on  the  subject,  but  would  conclude  by  moving — “That  the 
report  and  accounts  for  the  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1910,  as  submitted,  be 
received  and  adopted.” 

Mr.  Herman  Clarke  said,  as  the  shareholders  were  aware,  the 
Directors  had  been  taking  steps  for  some  time  with  a  view  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Company  ;  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the 
negotiations  had  reached  a  point  where  they  had  been  practically  con¬ 
cluded.  Without  going  into  details,  he  might  say  generally  that  they 
provided  for  taking  care  of  the  present  mortgage  of  £ 75,000 ,  which 
had  been  placed  by  the  Investment  Registry,  Limited,  and  the  calling-in 
of  which,  under  the  agreement,  would  be  extended  for  a  time  long 
enough  to  allow  the  Directors  to  demonstrate  the  commercial  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  coalite  process.  The  people  with  whom  they  were  in 
negotiation  were  among  the  strongest  groups  in  their  particular  class 
of  trade  in  England,  and  were  amply  able  to  carry  out  any  contracts 
they  entered  into  ;  and  the  negotiations  were  along  the  line  of  providing 
sufficient  capital  to  put  the  Company  on  a  dividend-earning  basis  com¬ 
mercially.  It  had  been  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  persuade  any¬ 
body  that  thiscould  be  done,  in  view  of  the  past  position  ;  but  he  believed 
he  had  succeeded.  He  had  recognized  the  fact  that  he  could  not  con¬ 
vince  people  by  telling  them  this  ;  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  make 
them  believe  by  showing  them  that  it  was  so.  The  Company  had 
actually  operated  at  a  profit  at  Barking,  even  under  the  old  conditions. 
He  had  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  had  done  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work,  in  connection  with  the  business,  in  which  he  had  no  interest 
apart  from  his  official  position.  But  he  was  vitally  interested  in  it 
personally,  because  where  other  people  had  made  a  failure  he  naturally 
desired  to  achieve  a  success.  As  soon  as  the  negotiations  to  which  he 
had  referred  were  carried  out,  the  Directors  would  call  the  share¬ 
holders  together  again  and  ask  them  to  confirm  them. 

Mr.  H.  Fisher  remarked  that  since  the  shareholders  met  in  April 
they  had  had  time  very  carefully  to  consider  the  situation.  The  sub¬ 
ject  divided  itself  into  two  branches — first,  the  financial  position  of  the 
Company;  and,  secondly,  the  manufacturing,  or  technical,  position  as 
elucidated  by  the  Managing-Director.  With  regard  to  the  financial 
position,  the  agreement  with  Coalite  Limited,  by  which  they  were 
released  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  Company,  was  a  most  deplorable 
transaction  ;  and  he  asked  why  certain  of  the  former  Directors  of  the 
Company  were  not  present  so  as  to  give  an  account  of  their  steward¬ 
ship — leaving  Sir  William  Preece  alone,  of  the  old  Board,  to  “face  the 


music.”  The  speaker  went  on  to  refer  to  the  statement  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  at  a  former  meeting,  to  the  effect  that  the  profits  as  outlined  in  the 
prospectus  would  prove  correct,  and  should  be  substantially  increased 
as  the  business  was  developed  and  the  process  was  more  generally 
adopted  ;  and  he  asked  whether  this  forecast  had  been  fulfilled  in  the 
slightest  degree.  It  had  not.  Instead  of  its  fulfilment,  they  had  lost 
thousands  of  pounds  at  Plymouth,  Wednesfield,  and  Hythe  ;  and  he 
believed  they  would  do  the  same  ultimately  at  Barking.  Coming  to  his 
second  point,  Mr.  Fisher  maintained  that  on  its  manufacturing  side  the 
Company  had  been  a  miserable  fiasco.  In  this  connection,  he  read 
extracts  from  the  original  patent,  and  criticized  in  some  detail  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Clarke  at  the  last  meeting — maintaining  that  it 
must  be  clear  to  anyone  who  studied  the  question  that  Mr.  Parker  s 
method  as  regarded  the  crucial  point  of  heat  was  altogether  at  variance 
with  that  now  adopted.  Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  report,  said  the  thing  must 
be  handled  in  an  intelligent  and  businesslike  way.  What  had  the 
Directors  been  doing  for  four  year  ?  If  they  had  not  been  handling  the 
business  in  an  intelligent  and  businesslike  way,  they  were  not  worthy 
of  further  confidence.  He  suggested  that  the  Company  should  be 
liquidated  while  they  were  in  a  position  to  pay  the  creditors  20s.  in  the 
pound,  and  perhaps  make  a  small  return  of  (say)  gd.  per  share  to  the 
shareholders.  It  might  even  turn  out  that  there  would  be  nothing  for 
the  shareholders.  In  the  course  of  further  remarks,  Mr.  Fisher  said 
the  Company  had  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  get  out  of  a  21  years’  contract 
with  the  Plymouth  Gas  Company  ;  and  he  wished  to  know  whether 
there  was  a  similar  contract  with  Mr.  Clarke. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Fisher,  said  it  would  not  be  in  order 
to  put  any  resolution  at  the  present  meeting  providing  for  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  Company.  He  added  that  it  might  save  time  if  he  stated 
at  once  that  the  Directors  were  fully  armed  with  voting  power  to 
defeat  any  proposition  of  this  nature,  which  the  Directors  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  prepared  to  accept.  It  was  only  right  that  they  should 
have  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  shareholders  who 
were  unable  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Jago  said  Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  circular,  used  the  following  words  : 
“  We  have  been  operating  at  Barking  for  six  months  under  a  process 
which,  while  it  differs  in  detail  from  the  old  coalite  process,  is  within 
the  limits  of  our  master  patents,  which,  we  are  advised  by  our  Patent 
Agents,  have  undoubtedly  been  strengthened.”  He  believed  Mr. 
Clarke  was  saying  what  he  honestly  thought  to  be  the  truth  ;  and, 
moreover,  he  considered  Mr.  Clarke  to  be  a  thoroughly  capable  man. 
For  these  reasons,  he  (the  speaker)  would  vote  for  continuing  the 
Company,  and  giving  Mr.  Clarke  a  reasonably  free  hand  to  do  what 
he  could  to  help  make  the  undertaking  a  success.  Let  them  help 
the  man  who  was  trying  to  do  something  for  them.  The  present 
Board  were  proceeding  in  such  a  way  that  the  shareholders  should 
show  their  confidence  in  them.  They  now  stood  to  lose  practically 
nothing  further  ;  and  by  backing  up  Mr.  Clarke  in  restarting  work  on 
a  humble  basis,  they  would  be  going  the  right  way  towards  putting  the 
Company  on  a  sound  footing. 

Mr.  Bromhead  said  he  would  go  farther  than  the  last  speaker,  for 
he  still  believed  in  the  coalite  process.  He  regarded  the  residuals 
yielded  by  the  process  as  being  infinitely  superior  to  those  produced  by 
any  other  method  of  dealing  with  coal,  and,  from  inquiries  he  had  made, 
he  was  convinced  that,  under  Mr.  Clarke,  the  process  would  even  yet 
be  made  a  great  success,  notwithstanding  all  past  failures. 

Mr.  Hewitt  appealed  to  his  fellow-shareholders  not  to  exterminate 
the  Company  by  refusing  to  pass  the  balance-sheet.  They  had  a 
Board  of  practical  men,  and  had  every  reason  to  support  them. 

Mr.  Pearsall  remarked  that  if  the  Company  were  not  wound  up, 
it  would  certainly  have  to  be  reorganized,  so  far  as  the  capital  account 
was  concerned. 

Mr.  Carter  inquired  what  was  being  done  at  Barking. 

Mr.  Clarke,  in  answer  to  questions,  said  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
give  any  details  as  to  the  people  with  whom  he  was  negotiating  for  an 
advance  of  ^50,000,  or  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  proposed  to  be  paid. 
So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had  no  actual  contract  with  the  Com¬ 
pany,  but  was  acting  under  a  resolution  of  the  Board  which  would 
carry  him  on  to  Dec.  31  next.  He  did  not  propose  to  tie  up  the  Com¬ 
pany  with  any  contract  ;  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  those  they  already 
had.  He  thought  he  had  shown  his  good  faith  in  dealing  with  the 
Company.  Where  others  had  failed,  he  had  gone  to  people  outside, 
and,  subject  to  certain  details  being  carried  through,  had  got  £50,000. 
The  mortgage  with  the  Investment  Registry  had  been  extended  volun¬ 
tarily  until  the  present  month;  and  since  then  until  July  next.  The 
interest  due  next  January  and  the  following  July  would  be  guar¬ 
anteed  ;  so  that  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  people  who 
were  not  shareholders  to  force  the  Company  into  a  hole,  but  rather 
to  give  them  every  chance,  though  there  seemed  to  be  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  certain  shareholders  to  force  the  Company  into  liquida¬ 
tion.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Carter’s  question,  at  Barking  one  battery  was 
being  operated  until  a  month  ago,  when  it  was  necessary  to  close  it 
down  in  order  to  make  certain  changes  in  the  plant  during  the  summer 
months,  when  there  was  little  demand  for  fuel .  They  would  be  restart¬ 
ing  on  the  1st  of  August.  It  was  quite  correct  that  they  had  sold 
various  materials  at  Barking.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  money 
was  required  to  carry  on  operations ;  and  no  assessment  had  been 
made  on  the  shareholders.  No  money,  in  fact,  had  been  provided 
since  last  October. 

Sir  Annesley  De  Renzy  said  he  considered  it  would  be  an  act  of 
insanity  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders  to  put  the  Company  into 
liquidation,  as,  though  mistakes  had  been  made,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
very  good  prospect  of  achieving  success  even  yet. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  retiring  Directors  and  the  Auditors  were  then  re-elected  ;  and 
the  proceedings  closed  with  the  passing  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 


The  Windermere  Urban  District  Council  have  decided  to  appoint 
a  Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  purchasing 
the  gas  and  water  works  ;  the  Committee  to  consist  of  all  members  of 
the  Council  not  interested  in  the  undertaking. 
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SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  CO-PARTNERSHIP  SCHEME. 

The  Year’s  Bonus— Co-Partnership  and  Freedom  from  Accidents. 

The  current  number  of  the  “  Co-Partnership  Journal  ”  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company  opens  with  an  article  by  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  Charles  Carpenter)  on  the  subjects  indicated  in  the  second  of  the 
above  headlines.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Something  like  twenty-one  years  ago,  our  old  friend  Mr.  Austin 
publicly  boasted  that  lie' possessed  £18  sterling  of  bonus,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  eighteen  weeks  distant  from  the  workhouse  if  misfortune 
should  befall  him.  The  present  declaration  of  bonus  for  the  past  twelve 
months  amounts  to  no  less  a  sum  than  ^42,000  ;  and  taking  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  who  participate  in  it  at  the  round  figure  of  5950,  this 
means  that  by  one  year’s  work  alone  each  man  lias,  on  the  average, 
been  able  to  put  aside  a  sovereign  for  each  of  the  seven  “  rainy  ”  weeks 
in  the  future  without  touching  a  penny  of  the  wages  he  has  earned. 
Everyone  will  agree  that  this  is  provision  on  a  very  liberal  scale  for 
being  “  out  of  work  ;  ”  and  the  co-partner  has  the  further  advantage 
that  all  these  accumulated  savings  are  his  absolute  property  to  handle 
as  he  chooses,  should  he  at  any  time  decide  to  give  up  his  regular 
employment  with  the  Company,  and  try  his  fortunes  elsewhere. 
Many  have  already  done  so.  With  a  comfortable  round  sum  in  their 
pockets,  they  have  sought  in  other  lands  opportunities  for  advancement 
that  were  not  possible  of  attainment  in  Great  Britain  ;  and,  however 
much  their  leaving  the  old  Company  is  to  be  regretted,  they  cannot  be 
blamed  for  their  choice.  Let  us  hope  they  will  help  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  prospering  posterity  in  our  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  and 
spread  far  and  wide  the  boon  and  blessing  of  co-partnership. 

From  a  return  issued  the  other  day  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  and  Workshops,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  accidents  to 
workmen  is  increasing  ;  the  figures  for  1910  being  4  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  1907,  which  was  in  itself  a  record  year.  One  of  the  objections 
urged  against  co-partnership  in  its  early  days  was  the  assertion  that  its 
effect  was  to  increase  the  number  of  accidents  by  “  speeding-up  to  an 
unsafe  degree  the  rate  at  which  the  employees  performed  their  work. 
The  trutli  is,  however,  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  ;  and  the  figures  for 
the  last  thirteen  years,  during  which  we  have  kept  careful  records,  are 
so  instructive  that  they  are  given  here  : — 


Average  Number 

Number  of  Accidents 

Percentage 

Year. 

of  Employees. 

During  Year. 

of  Accidents. 

1898 

.  .  .  3664 

299 

8' 16 

1899 

.  •  ■  3903 

297 

7'6o 

1900 

.  .  .  4448 

318 

7' 08 

1901 

.  .  .  4020 

3*5 

6 ’40 

1902 

.  .  .  5019 

259 

5'i6 

1903 

.  .  .  5071 

•  286 

5'63 

1904 

•  •  •  5359 

.  267 

4 '98 

1905 

.  .  .  5478 

243 

4'43 

1906 

.  .  .  5874 

210 

3 '7° 

1907 

•  .  •  5707 

.  269 

4'7i 

1908 

.  .  .  5568 

192 

3"44 

1909 

.  .  .  5726 

.  206 

3 ‘59 

1910 

•  •  •  5933 

221 

3'7z 

From  the 

above  remarkable  fig 

ures,  it  will  be  seen 

that  while  the 

number  of  workmen  employed  increased  from  3664  in  1898  to  5933  in 
1910,  the  number  of  accidents  fell  from  299  during  the  former  year  to 
221  in  the  latter  one  ;  and  that  while  slightly  more  than  eight  men  per 
100  employed  (8'i6)  in  1898  met  with  accidents,  the  average  for  1910 
was  well  under  four  (or  exactly  3-72). 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  if  the  Company  had  insured  itself 
against  its  legal  liabilities  by  a  contribution  per  head  to  an  Assuring 
Society,  it  would  have  arrived  at  such  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 
But  under  our  co-partnership  all  work  together  for  the  common  good, 
and  strive  not  only  to  reduce  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  apparatus  and 
plant,  but  of  the  human  machinery  also.  The  State  can  perform  many 
functions  better  than  the  individual  ;  but  I  am  sure  an  army  of  in¬ 
spectors,  equipped  with  unlimited  Acts  of  Parliament,  would  not  have 
reduced  the  toll  paid  by  the  industrial  workers  in  the  form  of  accident 
to  life  and  limb  with  the  success  they  have  themselves  achieved  by  their 
co-partnership  of  toil  and  profit. 

The  example  quoted  is  only  one  of  many  instances  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  under  co-partnership  ;  and  what  is  true  of  accidents 
applies  equally  well  to  all  the  branches  of  our  undertaking.  Waste 
can  be  reduced,  materials  economized,  business  increased,  and  work 
carried  out  well  and  expeditiously. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  past  year’s  bonus  amounts  to 
^42,000.  Co-partners  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  this  figure  is 
based  upon  the  selling  price  of  gas,  and  that  for  each  penny  it  is  sup¬ 
plied  below  the  standard  of  3s.  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  about  /3820  is 
paid  in  bonus.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  price  of  gas  will 
not  remain  at  the  present  figure,  and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  gas  will  be  sold  in  South  London  at  2s.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  or 
lower  still. 

The  present  year  will  be  in  many  ways  a  red-letter  one  in  the 
country's  history  ;  and  I  earnestly  urge  co-partners  to  make  it  a  record 
one,  too,  in  the  annals  of  this  Company.  They  have  the  power  to  do 
so,  if  they  will  but  use  it. 


PRIVATE  v.  STATE  INSURANCE. 

A  Letter  by  Mr.  Charles  Carpenter. 

The  following  letter  on  the  subject  of  “  Private  v.  State  Insurance  ” 
was  sent  last  Friday  to  the  London  newspapers  by  Mr.  Charles 
Carpenter,  the  Chairman  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company. 

The  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  occupied  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  reported  large  increase  in  the  number  of  industrial  acci¬ 
dents,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  was  the 
“speeding-up”  concomitant  with  modern  ideas  of  output.  A  similar 
suggestion  was  made  some  years  ago  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  co¬ 
partnership.  But  with  the  great  extension  of  co-partnery  principles 


the  criticism  has,  I  think,  been  outlived.  It  is,  indeed,  not  unlikely 
that  accidents  more  often  arise  by  reason  of  inattention  on  the  part  of 
the  worker  than  by  the  excessive  speed  at  which  he  performs  his  task  ; 
and  the  less  interested  he  is  in  his  employment,  the  more  listless  is  he 
likely  to  become. 

In  an  old-established  Company  like  this— two  or  three  of  our  works 
were  started  as  long  ago  as  1830-40 — it  is  often  difficult  to  dissociate 
traditions  from  methods  ;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  no  doubt  the 
latter  may  not  have  been  the  most  desirable.  Fortunately,  the  Work¬ 
men's  Compensation  Act  of  1897  contained  provisions  for  contracting- 
out  by  mutually  managed  and  “  approved”  societies  ;  and  these  were 
taken  advantage  of  by,  among  other  employers,  the  Chairman  of  this 
Company  (the  late  Sir  George  Livesey),  with  the  result  that  a  fund, 
managed  by  the  officials  and  workmen,  has  met  all  the  provisions  in 
respect  of  accidents  since  its  establishment  thirteen  years  ago. 

The  result  has  been  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  Every  accident  is 
dealt  with  by  the  Committees  at  our  different  stations,  and  valuable 
suggestions  are  made  to  obviate  their  occurrence  in  future.  I  have  no 
wish  to  belittle  the  excellent  work  carried  out  by  the  inspectors  appointed 
under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
machinery  could  be  anything  like  so  efficient  as  that  provided  by  the 
good  will  and  endeavour  of  those  workmen  and  officials  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  particular  industry.  We  keep,  of  course,  careful  account 
of  every  accident ;  and  the  following  table  proves  without  doubt  that 
my  contention  is  founded  upon  fact : — 


Year. 

Average 
Number  01 

Number  of 
Accidents 

Percentage  ot 
Accidents. 

Employees. 

During  Year. 

1898 

3664 

299 

8' 16 

1899 

3903 

297 

T  60 

1900 

. .  4488 

318 

7-o8 

1901 

. .  4020 

315 

6 '40 

1902 

5019 

259 

5-16 

1903 

5071 

.  .  286 

5 '63 

1904 

5359 

267 

4 '98 

1905 

5478 

243 

4 '43 

1906 

5674 

210 

3  7° 

1907 

57°7 

.  .  269 

4‘7i 

1908 

5568 

.  .  192 

3’44 

1909 

5726 

.  .  206 

3 ‘59 

1910 

5933 

.  .  221 

3‘72 

Now  it  would, 

I  think,  be  very 

unfortunate  if  the  undoubted  advan 

tage  of  mutual  funds  formed  outside  the  Act,  but  giving  not  less  than 
the  benefits  it  prescribes,  were  withheld  in  the  case  of  sickness,  when  it 
has  been  proved  to  answer  so  well  in  the  case  of  accidents.  The  follow¬ 
ing  figures  have  been  carefully  compiled  in  order  to  show,  in  the  case 
of  the  workmen  of  this  Company,  what  would  be  their  position  under 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Bill  compared  with  what  it  is  under  our  mutual 
fund,  taking  the  working  of  the  year  1910  as  an  example  and  adding  the 
cost  of  the  extended  time  of  sick  benefit  which  the  Bill  provides.  I 
think  the  figures  must  give  occasion  for  serious  reflection  to  all  who 
have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes. 


Statement  showing  the  Effect  of  the  National  Insurance  Bill  upon  the 
Employees  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company. 

The  figures  are  based  upon  the  year  1910,  and  compare  the  payments 
and  benefits  under  the  rules  of  the  Company’s  sick  fund  with  those 


proposed  under  the  Government  Bill  : — 

(A)  Under  the  Company’s  Fund. 

Workmen's  contributions  for  1910  at  3d.  per  week  .  .  /3138 

Sick  allowance  at  12s.  per  week  for  the  first  three 

months,  and  6s.  per  week  afterwards . /3419 

To  above  must  be  added  the  cost  of  half-pay  for 
employees  who  terminated  their  services  owing  to 

ill-health . f. 20  3 

Medical  attendance . £1 475 


(B)  Under  the  Provisions  of  the  Bill. 
Workmen's  contributions,  at  4d.  per  week  .... 
Sick  allowance  at  10s.  per  week  for  the  first  three 
months  for  men  under  50  years  of  age,  7s.  under 

60  years,  and  5s.  over  60  years . 

Extension  of  sick  allowance  beyond  first  six  months  . 

Maternity  grant  (*885  births  at  30s.) . 

Medical  attendance  at  6s.  per  head . 

Summary  of  the  Above. 

(A) 

Payments. 

By  workmen  .  .  .  £3138 
By  Company  .  .  .  1959 


Under  the  Company's  Fund. 


Benefits. 
Sick  pay  .... 
Medical  attendance 


/5°97 

(B.)  Under  the  Provisions  of  the  Bill. 
Payments,  Benefits, 


By  workmen 
By  Company 


/4i83 

3138 


Sick  pay  .... 
Maternity  grant  . 
Medical  attendance 


Ai83 


£2924 

^38 

£1327 

/!448 


£3622 

1475 

£o°97 


£5062 

1327 

1448 

£5*37 


£7321 

*  Based  upon  the  Registrar-General's  Return  for  igog. 

Note.— The  above  tables  do  not  include  the  contributions  by  the  State, 
which,  at  2d.  per  head  per  week  would  increase  the  cost  of  (B)  by  £2091, 
to  be  provided  by  the  taxpayer. 


I  may  say  at  once  that  this  Company  do  not  desire  to  subscribe 
any  smaller  sum  per  head  than  it  is  proposed  the  State  should  require, 
but  the  money  could  be  used  with  greater  advantage  by  increasing  the 
present  sick  allowance  of  12s.  per  week  all  round  to  16s.  per  week, 
instead  of  reducing  it  to  10s.  per  week  as  will  be  the  case  under  the 
Bill — a  very  serious  matter  for  between  4000  and  5000  homes  in  South 
London. 

I  ought  to  add  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Co-Partnership  Committee, 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  wish  was  expressed  unanimously  that  the  Bill 
should  apply  similar  provisions  to  approved  sick  funds  as  in  the  case 
of  accident  funds  by  the  Act  of  1897. 
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SAN  PAULO  GAS  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Increase  of  Capital— A  Remarkable  Record— The  Growth  of  the 
Cooking  Load. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  was  held 
last  Friday,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. — Mr.  D.  M. 
Fox,  M.Inst.C.E.,  presiding — for  the  purpose  of  considering,  and,  if 
thought  fit,  passing  certain  resolutions  affecting  the  capital  of  the 
Company. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  H.  Rogers)  having  read  the  notice  con¬ 
vening  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  the  circular  addressed  to  the  shareholders,  and 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  would  have  given  them  a  fair  idea  of 
the  business  to  be  transacted.  What  he  had  to  say,  he  trusted,  would 
be  considered  ample  justification  for  the  action  of  the  Board,  and  would 
secure  unanimous  approval  from  the  shareholders  of  the  policy  the 
Directors  proposed  to  pursue.  The  Company  was  formed  in  1869. 
The  capital  was  then  £70,000;  and  the  price  of  gas  was  16s.  gd.  per 
1000  cubic  feet.  The  life  of  the  Company  might  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  periods  of  twenty-five  years  and  twelve  years  respectively. 
The  first  period  came  to  an  end  on  the  expiry  of  the  old  concession,  and 
on  the  signing  of  the  new  contract  in  1897.  During  the  first  period 
the  Company  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  monopoly  of  artificial  light¬ 
ing  (kerosene  excepted)  ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  then 
management — without  the  spur  of  competition— failed  to  bring  popu¬ 
larity  to  the  enterprise.  The  works  were  not  kept  up  to  date  ;  and  the 
plant  generally  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  He  (the  Chairman) 
was  then  the  Engineer  of  the  San  Paulo  Railway  ;  and  after  his  return 
to  England,  he  joined  the  Board  of  the  Company  in  1892.  In  1893, 
while  in  San  Paulo  on  railway  business,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  gas¬ 
works,  and  then  realized  the  serious  state  of  things.  On  his  return,  he 
induced  the  Directors  to  call  in  an  expert,  with  the  result  that  one 
was  engaged — Mr.  A.  F.  Phillips,  now  their  Managing  Director  and 
Engineer.  An  inspection  of  the  works  was  made  ;  and  a  report  was 
presented  to  the  Board,  which  was  adopted,  and  acted  upon.  Ever 
since  then,  the  Company’s  position  had  been  improving,  both  techni¬ 
cally  and  in  regard  to  the  popularity  with  the  people  and  authorities 
of  San  Paulo.  The  second  period  (still  running)  commenced  in  1897, 
when  a  new  contract  was  obtained  with  the  Government,  which  came 
into  force  on  Jan.  1,  1898;  and  in  1899,  the  Board  realized  that  the 
Company  would  have  to  face  the  inevitable  and  keen  competition  from 
a  powerful  and  enterprising  electrical  undertaking.  They  lost  no  time 
in  adopting  a  progressive,  liberal,  and  conciliatory  policy,  and  spared 
no  pains  in  carrying  it  out.  Confidence  was  restored,  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  improved  throughout.  A  supplementary  contract,  made  with  the 
Government  in  1908,  extended  the  term  of  the  privilege  until  1950, 
when  the  works  would  still  remain  the  property  of  the  Company,  with 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  buy  them  by  valuation.  Passing  on  to 
the  practical  results  of  their  efforts  in  the  working  of  the  business, 
he  took  for  comparison  the  last  eleven  years — 1900  to  1910,  because 
1900  was  the  last  clear  year  under  the  1897  contract,  when  the  price 
of  their  gas  was  170  reis  per  cubic  metre.  In  the  first  two  years  of 
the  period,  the  price,  which  was  on  a  gold  basis,  was  reduced — that 
for  lighting  by  17J  per  cent.,  and  for  cooking,  &c.,  by  34  per  cent.  ; 
and  these  prices  had  since  suffered  no  alteration.  The  consumption  of 
gas  was,  of  course,  of  the  most  vital  importance,  as  being  the  basis  on 
which  the  Company  were  maintained.  The  subject  was  divided  into 
three  interesting  parts — (a)  Public  lighting,  ( b )  private  lighting,  ( c ) 
cooking,  &c.  (a)  The  consumption  of  gas  for  the  public  lighting  had 

risen  in  the  period  taken  from  1,320,000  to  2,237,000  cubic  metres,  or 
69  per  cent,  (b)  The  consumption  of  gas  for  private  lighting,  which 
was  precisely  where  they  suffered  competition,  had  more  than  doubled 
during  the  eleven  years,  having  increased  by  115  per  cent.  He  might 
here  remark  that  every  effort  had  been,  and  was  being,  made  to  facili¬ 
tate  to  the  consumers  the  best  and  most  modern  fittings  obtainable  any¬ 
where.  (c)  The  consumption  of  gas  for  cooking,  &c.,  was  a  special 
feature.  In  1902,  the  consumption  of  gas  for  cooking,  heating,  &c.,  was 
249,300  cubic  metres  ;  and  in  1910  it  had  reached  2,478,000  cubic 
metres,  or  an  increase  of  (say)  1000  per  cent,  in  nine  years  !  It  was 
noteworthy  that  to-day  more  gas  was  supplied  for  cooking,  &c.,  than 
for  the  whole  of  the  public  lighting  or  lamps  of  the  city,  and  that, 
whereas  it  was  little  or  nothing  in  1900,  it  amounted  in  1910  to  a  figure 
equal  to  64  per  cent,  of  the  total  gas  sold  in  1900.  He  believed  they 
had  here  a  vast  field  for  operations  ;  and  he  was  not  drawing  on  his 
imagination,  but  simply  judging  by  means  of  known  facts,  when  he 
predicted  for  the  Company  in  the  future  a  far  greater  development  of 
this  branch  of  the  business  than  had  been  experienced  in  the  past. 
Taking  the  sum  of  the  foregoing  three  items,  the  total  amount  of  gas 
sold  during  the  period  under  consideration  rose  from  3,840,000  cubic 
metres  in  1900,  to  10,140,000  cubic  metres  in  1910,  or  an  increase  of  no 
less  than  (say)  164  per  cent.  These  momentous  figures  really  spoke  for 
themselves.  There  was,  however,  one  more  interesting  point  to  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  consumption  of  gas 
within  this  period.  The  annual  increase  from  1900  to  1905  rose 
steadily  from  about  200,000  cubic  metres  to  about  500,000  cubic  metres  ; 
from  the  year  1906  to  1909,  the  increase  became  more  accentuated, 
reaching  about  800,000  cubic  metres  annually ;  and  in  1910,  the  gas 
sold  was  no  less  than  1,200,000  cubic  metres  in  excess  of  that  sold  in 
1909.  He  believed  that  the  present  price  of  140  reis  per  cubic  metre 
(equal  to  8s.  iod.  per  1000  cubic  feet)  for  public  and  private  lighting 
was  one  of  the  lowest  prices,  if  not  the  lowest  price,  for  gas  in  South 
America,  while  the  price  for  cooking,  &c.,  was  20  per  cent,  lower  still. 
On  turning  to  considerations  of  a  financial  order,  he  found  that  during 
the  past  eleven  years  the  receipts  rose  from  £89,800  in  1900,  to 
£2°3, 35o  in  1910 — showing  an  increase  of  about  126  per  cent.  The 
capital  employed  was  increased  from  £268,750  to  £456,885 — say,  70  per 
cent.  The  dividends  paid  advanced  from  8  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent. 
And,  finally,  the  price  of  the  ordinary  shares  rose  from  £nj  to  £16. 
Inasmuch  as  the  capital  had  increased  by  only  70  per  cent.,  the  share¬ 
holders  would  readily  agree  that  there  was  ample  justification  for  the 
proposed  taking  of  powers  to  substantially  increase  the  capital  of  the 


Company.  In  the  past  much  expenditure,  fairly  chargeable  to  capital 
account,  had  been  paid  out  of  revenue  ;  and  assets  had  been  written- 
down  to  figures  which  were  below  their  real  value.  It  was  considered 
wise  to  follow  this  plan  until  the  Company  became  thoroughly  fortified 
and  established  in  a  position  of  assured  and  continuous  prosperity. 
However,  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  Directors  to  reconsider  the 
position,  and  to  recommend  a  modification  of  this  policy.  It  was  their 
intention  in  due  course  to  make  the  interim  dividend,  payable  on  Oct.  1 
next,  6  per  cent,  for  the  half  year  ;  and  when  the  time  came  round,  to 
recommend  that  a  final  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  (making  12  per  cent, 
for  the  year)  be  declared.  As  to  the  future,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  undertaking  was  commensurate,  and  bound 
up,  with  the  progress  and  development  of  the  State  and  City  of  San 
Paulo.  They  all  knew  more  or  less,  some  of  them  intimately,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  favoured  regions  on  the  earth,  and  especially 
famous  as  the  greatest  coffee-producing  district  in  the  whole  world. 
Before  concluding,  he  wished  to  allude  to,  and  explain,  a  circular 
which  the  Directors  thought  well  to  issue  in  May.  The  Directors  having 
become  aware  of  the  efforts  of  parties  to  secure  control  of  the  Company 
by  the  purchase  of  shares,  at  what  was  manifestly  a  price  below  their 
real  value,  felt  impelled  to  warn  the  shareholders ;  and  the  share¬ 
holders,  at  any  rate  now,  after  his  statement,  could  and  must  act  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  value  of  their  shares.  No  doubt,  to  many,  this 
attempt  to  obtain  shares  of  the  Company  by  these  shrewd  gentlemen 
must  appear  as  strong  evidence  of  the  high  opinion  formed  of  the  present 
and  future  value  of  the  property  by  those  in  a  position  to  judge. 

The  following  series  of  resolutions  was  then  passed  separately,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Phillips  ; — - 

(1)  That  the  capital  of  the  Company  be  increased  to  £500,000  by  the 
creation  of  20,000  new  ordinary  shares  of  £5  each,  ranking  in  all  respects 
pari  passu  with  the  existing  ordinary  shares  of  the  Company. 

(2)  That  each  of  the  25,000  existing  ordinary  shares  of  the  Company 
of  £10  each  be  sub-divided  into  two  fully  paid  ordinary  shares  of  £5 
each,  and  that  the  shares  resulting  from  such  sub-division  be  renum¬ 
bered  so  that  the  serial  numbers  thereof  may  run  from  40,001  to  90,000 
inclusive. 

(3)  That  from  and  after  the  confirmation  of  these  resolutions,  the 
Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company  and  all  alterations  thereof  or 
additions  thereto  made  by  special  resolutions  be  and  they  are  hereby 
repealed  and  annulled.  Provided  always  that  this  repeal  shall  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  increase  of  capital  or  any  other  act,  matter, 
or  thing  made  or  done  by,  or  under  the  authority  of,  the  said  Articles  of 
Association. 

(4)  That  the  regulations  produced  to  the  meeting  and  for  the  purpose 
of  identification  signed  by  the  Chairman,  shall  as  and  from  the  same 
time  be  and  they  are  hereby  made  the  regulations  of  the  Company  in 
the  place,  and  to  the  exclusion,  of  all  existing  regulations. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


WANTED,  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH 


And  Nothing  But  the  Truth. 

The  “Electrical  Times,”  referring  to  the  meeting  of  the  Institution 
of  Gas  Engineers  in  Glasgow,  says  : 

Electricity  was  represented  [in  the  meeting  room]  by  electric  lamps 
which  benevolently  illuminated  the  proceedings,  and  did  not  betray  their 
sense  of  humour  by  so  much  as  a  wink. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  artificial  light  was  required  during  the 
evening  was  while  Dr.  Bone’s  lecture  was  being  delivered  ;  and  then 
the  theatre  was  lit  by  a  “Nonpareil”  sun-burner  fitted  with  28  in¬ 
verted  gas-mantles. 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  the  Coronation  illuminations,  our  con¬ 
temporary  remarks  : 

But  what  of  the  dangers  of  ‘  fused  wires  ’  ?  Here  was  a  case  of  temporary 
wiring  in  excelsis ;  nobody  will  ever  know  what  shoddy  work  was  hidden 
away  behind  bunting  and  tissue-paper  flowers.  Yet  we  still  await  news  of 
catastrophe.  .  .  .  They  piled  combustibles  round  lamps  and  flexibles, 

festooned  flimsy  draperies  along  cables,  put  electrical  wiring  at  its  shoddiest 
to  an  unfair  and  monstrous  test  such  as  it  has  never  been  submitted  to 
before — certainly  not  on  such  a  large  scale.  Has  anybody  heard  of  the 
resultant  holocaust  ? 

Is  all  this  true  as  to  shoddy  work,  after  the  warnings  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  City  Corporation  ?  Let  the  contractors 
answer.  Then — 

Gas  suffered  from  no  risks  whatever.  Forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  no 
fool  so  foolish  as  to  trust  inflammable  material  within  reach  of  naked  fire. 
But  the  public  was  not  forewarned  of  electrical  risks,  such  warnings  being 
limited  to  the  gas  journals. 

What  of  the  warnings  printed  in  the  Daily  I’ress  from  the  County 
Council  and  the  City  Corporation  ? 

We  cannot  say  that  we  saw  a  single  gas-sign  totally  extinguished.  Out 
of  nearly  half-a-dozen  of  gas  designs  and  monograms  that  the  writer  noted 
in  several  miles  debauch  of  light,  two  or  three  were  decipherable,  and  in 
one  case  there  was  hourly  expectation  of  a  return  to  legibility  with  a  change 
in  the  weather. 

How  was  it  “Meteor”  could  only  see  “nearly  half-a-dozen  gas 
designs  and  monograms  in  several  miles  debauch  of  light  ”  ?  We 
acknowledged  freely  that  electric  light  for  this  special  purpose  had 
advantages,  and  that  it  had  on  the  occasion  the  superior  patronage. 
But  we  were  able  to  see  more  than  “half-a-dozen  gas  designs  and 
monograms  in  the  several  miles  debauch  of  light.” 


Water-Main  Bursts  at  Saltaire.  —  Much  damage  was  done  last 
Thursday  evening  to  the  carriage  drive  at  Milner  Field,  Saltaire,  the 
residence  of  Sir  James  Roberts,  by  the  bursting  of  a  30-inch  water-main 
belonging  to  the  Bradford  Corporation.  The  main,  which  conveys 
water  from  Gilstead  to  the  Heaton  service  reservoir,  runs  through  the 
estate,  and  the  fracture  occurred  a  short  distance  from  the  lodge  gates. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  supply  could  be  turned  off  at  Gilstead  ;  and 
the  escaping  water  ran  in  great  volume  down  the  carriage  drive,  making 
deep  ruts  in  the  road. 
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SALFORD  CORPORATION  AND  THE  PUBLICITY  SCHEME. 

Subscription  on  the  2s.  (id.  Basis  Agreed  To. 

The  minutes  of  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Salford  Corporation, 
as  brought  forward  for  confirmation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
last  Wednesday,  included  the  following  :  “Contribution  agreed  to  be 
made  to  the  publicity  fund  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers,  on  a 
basis  not  exceeding  2s.  Od.  per  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  manufactured 
per  annum  in  the  Salford  Gas-Works.” 

Mr.  Wheatcroft  asked  if  the  recommendation  had  been  arrived  at 
in  consequence  of  a  proposal  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  great 
gas  companies  of  London  and  other  places  ;  also  whether  it  ha.d  been 
brought  forward  by  people  connected  with  gas  undertakings  which  had 
private  electricity  concerns  to  compete  against.  He  said  that  as  this 
contribution  was  likely  to  mean  for  Salford  a  sum  of  £ 216  per  annum, 
he  failed  to  see  that  it  was  a  desirable  proposal  to  adopt  until  there 
was  fuller  information  before  the  Council,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  both  the  gas  and  electricity  undertakings  in  Salford  belonged 
to  the  Corporation.  From  what  he  could  make  out,  it  was  proposed 
under  the  publicity  scheme  to  establish  a  system  under  which  the  Gas 
Committee  would,  wrongly  and  wantonly,  compete  with  the  Electricity 
Committee.  It  was  not  as  if  the  undertakings  were  in  private  hands, 
as  was  the  case  in  many  towns. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Burley,  a  member  of  the  Gas  Committee,  said  the 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  gas  publicity  fund  was  very  simple. 
If  the  gas  undertakings  throughout  the  country  were  going  to  hold 
their  own  with  electricity,  they  must  be  kept  to  the  front,  and  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  thrust  on  one  side.  The  Gas  Committee  thought  it 
advisable  to  join  in  a  general  advertising  scheme,  as  put  forward  by 
the  Publicity  and  Special  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Institution  of  Gas 
Engineers.  It  would  be  useless  to  enter  upon  a  small  scheme  for 
advertising  gas,  as  it  would  be  like  a  drop  in  a  bucket  of  water.  But 
if  the  gas  undertakings  throughout  the  country  joined  together  and 
adopted  a  big  system  of  advertising  the  advantages  of  gas,  not  only  as 
an  illuminant  but  as  a  means  for  heating  and  providing  power,  the 
results  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  and  effective.  Electricity 
was  coming  to  the  front,  and  the  interests  of  gas  undertakings  must  be 
looked  after  in  a  businesslike  manner.  The  Gas  Committee  had  very 
carefully  considered  the  matter,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  money  required  for  the  publicity  fund  would  be  well  spent. 

Mr.  Wheatcroft  said  he  could  quite  understand  a  publicity  scheme 
being  promoted  by  the  gas  companies  in  London,  because  they  had  to 
compete  with  electricity  companies.  But,  as  he  had  said,  the  case  was 
different  in  Salford  ;  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  sub¬ 
scribe  to  advertising  schemes  to  create  competition  between  their  gas 
and  electricity  undertakings.  Was  it  a  confession  of  failure  that  now, 
after  the  gas  undertaking  had  been  so  long  in  existence,  the  Committee 
should  find  it  necessary  for  the  first  time  to  resort  to  such  schemes  ? 
He  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  minute  be  referred  back  for 
further  consideration. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Bescoby  seconded  the  amendment,  holding  it  to  be  un¬ 
wise  to  have,  as  he  put  it,  the  two  departments  in  competition. 

Mr.  Purcell,  one  of  the  Labour  members,  remarked  that  most 
people  believed  competition  to  be  a  good  thing  ;  and  he  welcomed  the 
idea  that  the  Gas  and  Electricity  Committees  should  come  into  compe¬ 
tition,  for  this  was  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  best  results.  The 
Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  and  other  gas  authorities  had  come  to  the 
deliberate  conclusion  that,  in  the  interests  of  gas,  it  was  advisable 
to  advertise  certain  new  forms  or  ideas  that  had  cropped  up  in  recent 
years  in  the  gas  world  ;  and  he  maintained  that  they  were  entitled  to 
try  to  get  all  the  advantages  that  could  be  gained  by  publicity.  He 
knew  for  a  fact  that  the  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Elec¬ 
tricity  Committee  would  be  pleased  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
adopting  the  same  course  in  regard  to  their  undertaking,  and  would  be 
prepared  to  subscribe  even  £500  a  year  if  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  electricity  concern.  If  the  proposed  subscription  to  the  gas  pub¬ 
licity  scheme  would  be  the  means  of  reducing  the  price  of  gas  to  con¬ 
sumers,  he  would  be  willing  to  spend  £1000  a  year.  In  his  opinion, 
increased  competition  would  mean  that  they  would  get  a  more  efficient 
service  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Willoughby,  supporting  the  proposal  of  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  gas  under¬ 
takings,  and  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Salford  Corporation. 

On  being  put  to  the  vote,  the  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  large 
majority,  and  the  minute  of  the  Gas  Committee  was  confirmed. 


BELFAST  CORPORATION  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


The  Past  Year’s  Working. 

As  briefly  announced  in  the  “  Journal”  last  week,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Gas  Engineer  and  Manager  of  the  Belfast  Corporation  (Mr.  J.  D. 
Smith),  which  was  recently  submitted  to  the  Gas  Committee,  showed 
that  the  gross  profit  realized  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  gas  and 
residual  products  in  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March  was  £64,568; 
being  an  increase  of  ,£13,490  compared  with  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  From  the  former  sum  the  costs  of  the  working  of  the  stoves 
department  had  to  be  deducted,  which  left  £63,422.  Dividends  and 
interest  on  capital,  &c.,  came  to  £16,865;  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
£46,556,  or  £13,947  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Adding  the 
balance  brought  forward,  £8586,  made  a  total  of  £55,142  to  the  credit 
of  the  profit  and  loss  account.  Out  of  this  sum,  £6157  was  set  aside 
for  the  sinking  fund  and  £700  for  interest  on  the  insurance  suspense 
account  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  £48,285.  This  the  Gas  Committee 
disposed  of  as  follows;  Handed  over  to  the  Finance  Committee  in  aid 
of  the  rates,  £12,000;  dividends  and  sinking  fund  on  new  City  Hall 
stock,  £11,397— together,  £2 3.397-  This  left  a  balance  of  £24,888  at 
the  credit  of  the  profit  and  loss  account. 

Mr.  Smith  later  on  recommended  the  installation  of  vertical  retorts 


capable  of  producing  2$  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  24  hours,  with 
the  necessary  coal  and  "coke  handling  plant,  machinery,  and  housing 
accommodation  ;  also  that  the  gasholder  storage  capacity  should  be 
increased,  No.  5  holder  to  be  demolished,  and  a  new  spiral  holder  of 
double  the  capacity  erected  in  its  place.  He  further  recommended 
that  a  number  of  members  of  the  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
visit  several  gas-works  in  England  and  Scotland  where  vertical  retorts 
are  installed,  in  order  that  they  might  compare  the  relative  advantages 
of  the  various  systems,  and  at  the  same  time  visit  some  of  the  gas-works 
where  spiral  guided  gasholders  have  been  erected.  The  Committee 
resolved  that  the  Manager’s  recommendations  in  this  matter  should 
be  adopted. 

In  moving,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  County  Borough  Council 
on  Monday  last  week,  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations,  Alderman 
Craig  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gross  profits  on  the  gas 
undertaking  showed  an  increase  of  £13,490  over  those  for  the  year 
1909-10.  He  said  he  considered  this  most  satisfactory  ;  and  it  reflected 
the  utmost  credit  on  their  new  Engineer  and  Manager.  Indeed,  this 
amount  had  been  exceeded  on  only  three  occasions  since  the  under¬ 
taking  was  acquired  by  the  Corporation.  With  regard  to  the  revenue 
account,  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas  they  last  year  carbonized 
105,142  tons  of  coal — an  increase  of  2027  tons  compared  with  the 
preceding  year ;  but  as  the  average  price  was  2d.  per  ton  cheaper 
than  in  the  previous  contract,  there  was  a  saving  of  about  £950. 
Further,  owing  to  the  improved  methods  of  working  introduced 
by  the  Engineer,  there  had  been  an  additional  saving  of  more 
than  £4200  in  the  coal  bill  and  £1052  in  the  cost  of  carbonizing.  In 
the  year  1909-10,  they  made  1129  million  cubic  feet  of  coal  gas  at  a 
cost  of  £96,891,  and  last  year  they  made  1202  millions  at  a  cost  of 
£96,691  for  coal  and  carbonizing— being  an  increase  in  the  make  of 
72  million  cubic  feet,  with  a  decrease  in  cost  of  upwards  of  £200.  They 
had  been  equally  successful  in  the  purifying  department.  If  they  had 
continued  to  work  on  the  same  lines  as  before,  purification  last  year 
would  have  cost  £6764.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  cost  only  £4727— 
a  saving  of  £2037.  As  the  price  of  new  lime  was  practically  the  same 
as  before,  this  saving  was  entirely  due  to  the  changes  made  by  the 
Engineer.  In  the  water-gas  section  there  had  been  a  large  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  oil.  They  used  during  the  year  2,360,541  gallons — an 
increase  of  81,977  gallons — at  a  cost  of  £6977,  and  they  made  1081 
million  feet  of  carburetted  water  gas,  or  a  decrease  of  25  millions. 
In  purification  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  £75°  'n  the  cost  ^127 
being  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  make  of  gas,  and  the  rest  to  the 
improved  method  of  working  previously  referred  to.  There  had  been 
an  increase  of  £2818  in  the  cost  of  distribution,  owing  principally  to 
the  renewal  of  some  large  mains.  Turning  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
account,  the  sale  of  gas  through  ordinary  and  prepayment  meters  was 
1901  million  cubic  feet — an  increase  of  more  than  70  million  cubic  feet, 
and  a  net  increase  of  £7173  in  the  revenue.  As  to  residual  products, 
they  had  sold  67,789  tons  of  coke  and  breeze ;  but,  owing  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price,  their  receipts  were  less  by  £2464.  This  was  nearly 
counterbalanced  by  the  increase  of  £474  iu  the  receipts  for  tar,  and  of 
£1837  in  the  sale  of  ammoniacal  liquor.  As  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  borrowed  capital,  their  dividends 
had  been  higher  by  £1865,  and  their  sinking  fund  by  £492.  There  had 
been  an  expenditure  of  £880  more  on  the  cost  of  working  the  stoves 
department  ;  but  this  was  principally  caused  by  their  charging  the 
rent  of  heating-stoves  for  only  two  quarters  in  the  year.  They  had 
also  contributed  £12,000  towards  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  and  £11,397 
for  the  dividends  and  sinking  fund  of  the  new  City  Hall,  and  they 
carried  forward  a  balance  of  £24,888.  He  considered  this  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  report,  and  a  great  deal  of  credit  was  due  to  their  Engineer  and 
Manager,  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  thrown  all  his  energies  into  the  work. 
They  were  looking  forward  to  still  greater  increases  in  the  future. 
Reference  was  made  in  the  minutes  to  certain  extensions  which  the 
Engineer  deemed  necessary.  The  vertical  retorts  would  be  a  great 
saving  in  many  ways,  and  there  would  be  no  nuisance  from  smoke  or 
steam,  as  this  would  all  be  consumed. 

The  minutes  were  passed. 


WIGAN  CORPORATION  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


Gas  Engineer’s  Annual  Report. 

The  Gas  Engineer  and  Manager  to  the  Wigan  Corporation  (Mr. 
Joseph  Timmins,  M.Inst.C.E.)  has  recently  presented  to  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  his  twenty-fourth  annual  report,  showing  the  results  of  the 
working  of  the  gas  undertaking  in  the  twelve  months  ended  the  31st  of 
March.  It  furnishes  the  following  particulars. 

As  in  former  years,  the  works  generally  were  maintained  in  a  high 
state  of  efficiency,  as  testified  by  the  Committee  on  the  occasion  of 
their  annual  inspection  in  December.  The  carburetted  water-gas  plant 
has  more  than  borne  out  the  makers’  promise,  and  has  exceeded  the 
Engineer’s  expectations  ;  the  make  of  gas  on  many  occasions  being  15 
to  20  per  cent,  more  than  the  quantity  guaranteed  within  a  given  period 
by  the  contractors.  The  Holmes  washer-scrubber,  installed  during 
the  year,  is  doing  excellent  work  ;  every  trace  of  ammonia  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  before  making  its  exit.  The  Livesey  washer,  put  up  during 
the  preceding  year  for  the  elimination  of  naphthalene  and  ammonia, 
continues  to  act  well.  In  the  process  of  washing,  Mr.  Timmins  is 
using  the  light  oils  resulting  from  the  condensation  of  his  water-gas 
manufacture.  With  regard  to  the  distributing  plant,  2291  yards  of 
new  mains  and  976  new  services  were  laid  during  the  year  ;  the  total 
length  at  the  close  being  131  miles  1052  yards. 

The  quantity  of  coal  carbonized  in  the  year  was  36,864  tons  8  cwt.  ; 
and  100,920  gallons  of  gas  oil  were  used.  The  make  of  gas  was 
43°, 455, 000  cubic  feet  of  coal  gas  and  42,569,000  cubic  feet  of  carbu¬ 
retted  water  gas — together,  473,024,000  cubic  feet,  or  292,000  cubic 
feet  less  than  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  gas  sold,  supplied 
for  public  lighting,  and  used  on  the  works  was  442,512,400  cubic  feet, 
or  a  decrease  of  3,793,000  cubic  feet  on  the  year  1909-10.  The  con¬ 
sumption  through  prepayment  meters  (included  in  the  442,512,400 
cubic  feet)  was  71,597,100  cubic  feet — an  increase  of  1,265,400  cubic  feet 
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on  the  preceding  year.  During  the  year,  2,386,570  pennies  were 
collected  from  the  money-boxes,  compared  with  2,293,869  pennies  in  the 
year  1909-10;  representing  £9944  os.  rod.  and  £9557  15s.  gd.  in  money 
value  and  47,731  lbs.  and  45,877  lbs.  respectively  in  weight.  Notwith¬ 
standing  warnings  given  to  consumers  against  placing  in  the  money¬ 
box  of  the  meter  coins  which  they  know  will  not  cause  it  to  work,  the 
practice  continues,  though  Mr.  Timmins  says  it  is  decreasing.  The 
consumers  do  not  make  any  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  coins  are 
deposited  for  security.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there  were  on 
the  register  13,167  consumers  by  ordinary  and  8817  by  prepayment 
meters,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  12,997  of  the  former  and 
9352  of  the  latter  ;  giving  a  decrease  of  170  ordinary  meters,  or  1-29  per 
cent.,  and  an  increase  of  535  prepayment  meters,  or  6  06  per  cent. 
The  total  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers  for  the  year  was  365,  or 
1  -66  per  cent.  The  number  of  gas  cooking-stoves  fixed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  1878,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1802  ;  being  a  decrease 
of  76,  or  4-04  per  cent.  Hence  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  gas 
under  this  head  during  the  year  of  4,837,800  cubic  feet,  or  H'57  per 
cent.  Mr.  Timmins  says  this  abnormal  “slump  "  in  the  use  of  gas  for 
cooking  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  general  condition  of  trade  being  so 
bad,  and  not  to  the  waning  popularity  of  gas  for  this  purpose. 

Coming  to  the  financial  part  of  the  report,  the  gross  profit  for  the 
past  vear  was  £28,543,  compared  with  £27,959  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months  ;  the  net  profit  being  £4565,  against  £4826  before.  The  aver¬ 
age  profit  for  the  past  26  years  is  £23,865  gross,  or  9  84  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested,  and  £9519  net,  including  the  value  of  the  gas  supplied 
free  for  public  lighting  within  the  borough,  which  for  the  year  just 
ended  represents  £5521  net.  This,  added  to  the  net  profit  for  the  year, 
represents  £10,086  as  the  total  net  profit.  The  cost  of  coal  carbonized 
and  its  equivalent  last  year  was  ns.  3jd.  per  ton,  compared  with 
10s.  njd.  before.  As  the  revenue  from  residuals  was  gs.  gjd.  and 
gs.  g|d.  in  the  two  years,  the  net  cost  was  is.  6d.  and  is.  gd.  respec¬ 
tively  ;  the  average  for  the  past  25  years  being  10s.  6Jd.,  7s.  iojd.,  and 
2s.  8d.  per  ton. 

Mr.  Timmins  says  the  working  results  and  costs  for  the  year  covered 
by  his  report  “compare  favourably,  as  in  the  past,  with  the  best- 
managed  gas-works  in  the  country.”  It  is  regrettable  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  gas  was  below  that  of  the  preceding  year  ;  but  it  was 
so  small  that  Mr.  Timmins  considers  that  “rock-bottom”  has  been 
reached  in  the  downward  grade  of  the  annual  aggregate  consumption, 
and  that  in  his  next  report  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  output. 

In  conclusion,  he  expresses  his  pleasure  in  thanking  the  Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman,  and  every  member  of  the  Gas  Committee  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  encouragement  they  gave  him  during  the  year  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  what  is  one  of  the  most  important  undertakings  of  the 
Corporation.  He  also  testified  to  the  loyal  co-operation  of  those  of 
the  staff  who  are  associated  with  him. 


MOSSLEY  CORPORATION  GAS  DEPARTMENT. 


Engineer’s  Annual  Report. 

In  the  course  of  his  report  on  the  working  of  the  gas  undertaking 
of  the  Mossley  Corporation  in  the  year  ended  the  25th  of  March  last, 
the  Engineer  and  Manager  (Mr.  James  Taylor)  states  that  the  gross 
revenue  was  £21,627,  and  the  gross  expenditure  £15,612  ;  leaving  a 
gross  profit  of  £6015.  The  instalments  to  the  sinking  fund  amounted 
to  £1403,  and  the  interest  on  loans  to  £2939 — together,  £4342 — making 
the  net  profit  on  the  year’s  working  £1673.  Of  this  amount,  £640  was 
transferred  to  the  borough  fund.  The  market  for  residuals  improved 
considerably  during  the  year  ;  and  the  prices  received  may  be  regarded 
as  fairly  satisfactory.  A  contract  was  made  for  the  sale  of  tar  and 
ammoniacal  liquor  for  a  period  of  five  years  ;  the  prices  being  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  sliding-scale  dependent  upon  the  market  values  of  the 
resultant  products.  A  considerable  reduction  was  made  last  year  in 
the  amount  of  unaccounted-for  gas  ;  the  quantity  being  12,318,800 
cubic  feet,  against  14,250,400  cubic  feet  before.  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  this 
difference  of  1,931,600  cubic  feet,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  in¬ 
creased  sale  of  6,725,400  cubic  feet  during  the  year,  may  be  regarded 
as  highly  satisfactory,  especially  as  the  comparisons  are  now  made 
under  precisely  similar  conditions,  and  the  figures  are  not  affected  by 
variations  of  temperature.  He  says  the  saving  is  largely  due  to  the 
renewal  of  one  of  the  trunk  mains,  and  also  to  the  attention  given  to 
the  repair  or  renewal  of  mains  and  service  pipes  where  they  were 
suspected  of  being  defective. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Taylor's  report  is  an  analysis  of  the  expenditure 
per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  for  each  of  the  last  three  financial 
years,  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brooke,  the  Borough  Accountant. 
Taking  the  figures  for  the  past  two  years,  we  find  the  the  total  cost  in 
1910-11  was  29'07gd.,  against  31 '587d.  in  1909-10  ;  the  net  profit  being 
3’226d.,  compared  with  i'023d.  In  a  comparison  of  working  results 
in  the  three-years  period,  Mr.  Brooke  shows  that  the  make  of  gas  per 
ton  of  coal  carbonized  rose  from  10,666  cubic  feet  in  1908-9  to  11,691 
cubic  feet  in  1909-10,  and  11,735  cubic  feet  last  year  ;  and  the  quantity 
sold  per  ton  from  9684  to  10,413  and  10,714  cubic  feet. 


Deficits  of  an  Electricity  and  Tramways  Board. — The  Stalybridge, 
Hyde,  Mossley,  and  Dukinfield  Electricity  and  Tramways  Board  have 
been  a  bad  creation  financially  for  the  districts  concerned.  It  is  a 
clumsy,  boastful  concern ;  and  the  louder  it  boasts  the  deeper  it  gets 
into  the  mire  of  financial  deficit.  The  “  North  Cheshire  Herald  was 
recently  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  Board's  finances  ;  and  a  week 
later,  a  worse  complexion  still  was  put  on  to  the  state  of  affairs  by  the 
following  paragraph  :  “  We  have  had  our  attention  drawn,  by  a  towns¬ 
man,  to  our  leader  of  last  week,  with  regard  to  this  Board  s  under¬ 
taking  ;  and  he  points  out  that  in  the  Hyde  abstract  of  accounts  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  loss  prior  to  commencing  work — viz.,  in  the 
year  1903-4,  which  he  states  to  be,  on  the  authority  of  the  Dukinfield 
abstract  of  accounts — Tramways  department,  £448423.  qd.,  electricity 
£3266.  These  bring  the  gross  total  losses,  on  the  two  departments,  up 
to  £86,760145.  nd.,  which  means  a  sum  of  £21,690  3s.  gd.,  that  each 
partner  has  had  to  pay.” 


LINCOLN  CORPORATION  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


An  Increased  Carry-Over. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Lincoln  City  Council  last  Tuesday,  Alderman 
Wallis,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  submitted  figures  relating 
to  the  working  of  the  gas  undertaking  in  the  past  financial  year.  He 
said,  after  allocating  £5000  to  the  relief  of  the  rates  and  placing  £630 
to  the  reserve  fund,  the  Committee  increased  the  carry-over  from 
£1133  to  £2368,  of  which  sum  £400  would  be  required  to  pay  for  the 
coke-breaker  recently  installed  at  the  Bracebridge  works.  They  had 
every  reason  to  anticipate  a  very  successful  current  year.  They  had 
almost  completed  the  purchase  of  gas  coal  ;  and  the  prices  were  some- 
what  lower  than  before.  On  the  other  hand,  the  repairs  and  altera- 
tions  to  the  plant  would  cost  more  than  usual,  owing  to  the  contract 
for  improved  retort-settings  at  the  Newland  works.  They  were  re¬ 
modelling  one-half  of  the  retort-settings  this  year  at  a  cost  of  £1100  , 
and  repairs  to  purifiers  and  other  small  matters  would  involve  probably 
a  further  £250.  The  maintenance  of  mains  would  not  require  the  same 
outlay  as  last  year  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  could  see  at  present,  the  total 
expenditure  for  1911-12  would  be  rather  less  than  more  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  previous  year.  The  gas  revenue  for  the  current  year 
would  be  about  £1000  down,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  id.  per  1000 
cubic  feet  in  the  selling  price,  which  took  effect  after  the  1st  of  October, 
and  the  increased  discount  of  2J  per  cent,  granted  to  prepayment  con¬ 
sumers.  The  various  residual” products  promised  to  yield  a  revenue 
in  excess  of  last  year.  The  most  important  of  these  products  was 
coke,  and  it  was  higher  in  its  market  value  than  twelve  months  ago. 
Tar  showed  very  little  change  ;  but  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  making 
more  money  than  before.  They  would  recover  from  these  sources 
some  of  the  revenue  to  be  sacrified  by  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  expected  to  be  able,  in  March 
next,  to  present  a  report  equal  to  anything  in  the  past. 


KENDAL  GAS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 


The  Action  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee. 

The  results  of  the  working  of  the  Gas  and  Water  Departments  of 
the  Kendal  Corporation  in  the  past  financial  year  were  submitted  to 
the  Town  Council  at  their  last  meeting. 

The  gross  profit  of  the  gas  undertaking  was  £3667  ;  and  after  setting 
aside  £2803  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges,  there  was  a  surplus 
of  £864,  out  of  which  £400  was  voted  in  relief  of  the  rates.  The 
reserve  fund  remains  at  £5000;  and  the  sinking  fund,  including  debt 
repaid,  stands  at  £14,003.”  During  the  year  the  quantity  of  coal  and 
cannel  carbonized  amounted  to  8332  tons  10  cwt.  ;  the  total  cost  de¬ 
livered  on  the  works  being  £6670,  or  at  the  rate  of  16s.  per  ton.  The 
gas  made  was  89,837,300  cubic  feet  ;  being  an  increase  of  5,807,600 
cubic  feet,  or  6-gi  per  cent.  The  quantity  sent  out  as  per  consumers’ 
meters,  was  82,261,400  cubic  feet— an  increase  of  5,083,600  cubic  feet, 
or  6  59  per  cent.  The  consumption  was  made  up  as  follows:  Slot 
meters,  17,608,800  cubic  feet ;  private  lighting,  cooking,  &c.,  57,319,800 
cubic  feet ;  public  lighting  (estimate)  7,333,600 cubic  feet,  unaccounted- 
for  gas,  6,847,500  cubic  feet,  used  on  the  works,  728,400  cubic  feet. 
There  are  1856  ordinary  and  1876  prepayment  consumers  on  the 
books.  The  receipts  for  residuals  show  an  all-round  increase.  The 
gross  profit  of  the  water  undertaking  amounted  to  £2314. 

When  moving  the  adoption  of  the  minutes,  Alderman  Monkhouse 
referred  to  the  figures  relating  to  the  gas  undertaking,  and  said  they 
had  reached  the  high-water  mark  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  gas 
sold.  When  he  looked  at  the  figures,  it  brought  to  his  memory  how  in 
1894,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Silverthorne  was  the  gas  expert  for  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  he  predicted  that  in  16  years  the  output  of  gas  would  be 
doubled.  This  was  received  with  a  great  deal  of  incredulity  and 
suspicion ;  but  nevertheless  the  prophecy  had  come  true.  Of  the 
profit  of  £864  left  at  their  disposal,  £400  had  been  voted  towards  the 
district  rate,  and  part  of  the  balance  (£35I)  bad  been  allocated  to 
extinguishing  the  cost  of  the  Burneside  extension.  The  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gas  last  year  from  2s.  8d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet 
had  had  an  effect  upon  the  receipts,  making  a  loss  of  about  £700  on 
the  year.  The  cookery  rentals  were  also  abolished,  except  for  the  first 
year,  which  meant  a  loss  of  revenue  of  £113.  The  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  was  3732 — 1856  ordinary  and  1876  prepayment.  When  they 
took  the  works  over,  he  thought  there  were  only  100  slot-meter 
consumers  on  the  books  ;  and  now  they  had  increased  so  as  to  be  the 
larger  number — the  increase  for  the  past  year  being  4$-  Gas-cookers 
had  also  increased  221  over  last  year  ;  the  present  number  being  1145. 
In  addition  to  the  various  benefits  to  consumers  and  contributing  to  the 
rates,  out  of  their  surplus  they  paid  in  rates  and  taxes  on  the  gas-works 
just  over  £700  a  year.  The  results  had  justified  the  action  of  the 
Council  in  reducing  the  price  of  gas,  and  proved  his  contention  that  the 
cheaper  the  gas  was  the  more  the  people  would  use  it.  Passing  on  to  deal 
with  the  leaflet  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee,  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  recently  called  in  the  “Journal,”  Alderman  Monkhouse 
said  he  thought  that  it  was  hardly  fair  of  Dr.  Parker  to  make  such 
severe  strictures  on  another  department  in  the  same  body,  and  also 
praise  up  another  article  against  which  a  great  deal  could  be  said  if 
one  was  so  desirous.  He  had  taken  the  trouble,  since  the  leaflet  was 
placed  in  his  hands,  to  get  expert  advice  upon  what  Dr.  Parker  said  in 
it  ;  and  at  an  appropriate  time  he  would  be  able  lo  put  quite  a  different 
complexion  upon  it.  The  leaflet  said  the  electric  light  was  everything 
desirable.  Had  the  author  gone  a  step  farther,  and  said  the  electric 
light  had  excellent  points,  but  it  was  a  most  detrimental  thing  for  the 
eyes,  he  thought  Dr.  Parker  would  have  said  what  he  was  perfectly 
justified  in  saying.  The  Medical  Officers  in  London  themselves,  in 
their  Association,  had  taken  out  the  electric  light,  and  replaced  it  by 
incandescent  gas  on  this  account,  because  of  the  large  number  being 
blinded  through  the  use  of  electric  light.  He  did  not  say  this  in  °P°S'; 
tion  to  the  electric  light,  but  he  did  not  want  gas  to  be  quite  snuffed 
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out :  and,  notwithstanding  the  leaflet,  he  thought  they  would  be  pros¬ 
perous  during  the  current  year.  Having  himself  used  gas  for  fifty 
years,  he  wondered  whether  he  really  was  alive  after  hearing  what  Ur. 
Parker  had  to  say  about  its  injurious  effect.  Proceeding  to  deal  with 
the  water  accounts,  Alderman  Monkhouse  said  he  was  sorry  he  could 
not  show  a  surplus  ;  but  he  pointed  out  that  for  seven  years  they  had 
adopted  the  policy,  with  water  as  well  as  with  gas,  of  taking  nothing 
from  the  capital  account  for  new  mains,  &c.,  but  paying  for  them  out 
of  revenue.  He  hoped,  if  there  was  no  extraordinary  expenditure,  that 
they  would  be  able  to  wipe  off  the  adverse  balance  and  show  a  surplus 
next  year.  They  did  not  expect  to  make  money  out  of  the  water  supply, 
but  expected  it  to  pav  its  way.  If  it  did  this,  they  were  satisfied. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  quality  of  the  water,  the  minutes  were 
passed. 


OLDBURY  GAS  DEPARTMENT. 

Accounts  for  the  Past  Year. 

The  accounts  of  the  Gas  Department  of  the  Oldbury  Urban  District 
Council  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March,  as  prepared  by  the 
General  Manager  (Mr.  A.  Cooke),  were  submitted  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Council  last  Friday  and  passed. 

The  total  quantity  of  gas  sold  by  meter  was  119,506,600  cubic  feet— 
an  increase  of  6,306,000  cubic  feet  on  the  sale  in  the  preceding  year. 
This  brought  in  a  revenue  of  £14,452;  and  £2170  was  received  for 
public  lighting.  Adding  the  adjustments  for  stock,  &c.,  and  deducting 
discounts  and  allowances,  the  net  receipts  for  gas  amounted  to  £15,869. 
Residuals  produced  £4599  ;  and  the  total  revenue  was  £20,899.  The 
expenditure  on  the  manufacture  of  gas  was  £12,645  (coal  and  oil  cost¬ 
ing  £7315,  and  repairs  and  maintenance  of  works  and  plant  £3487)  ; 
on  distribution,  £1519;  on  public  lighting,  £948  ;  rents,  rates,  and 
taxes  came  to  £1362;  management  expenses  were  £368;  and  the 
total  expenditure  was  £16,843 — leaving  a  balance  of  £4056  to  go 
to  the  profit  and  loss  account.  After  paying  the  interest  on  mort¬ 
gages  and  the  instalment  of  loans,  and  transferring  £600  to  the 
general  district  rate  account,  the  net  profit  was  £465.  This  added 
to  £8572  brought  forward  made  up  a  total  of  £9037.  1  he  total  quan¬ 

tity  of  coal  carbonized  was  10,295  tons  ;  and  the  quantity  of  oil  used 
31,789  gallons.  The  make  of  gas  per  ton  was  12,439  cubic  feet.  The 
quantity  of  coal  gas  made  was  128,071,000  cubic  feet ;  of  carburetted 
water  gas,  12,526,000  cubic  feet — total,  140,597,000  cubic  feet.  In 
addition  to  the  119,506,600  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  through  meters,  the 
public  lighting  took  14,250,000  cubic  feet,  and  993,400  cubic  feet  were 
used  on  the  works  ;  making  a  total  of  134,750,000  cubic  feet — leaving 
5,847,000  cubic  feet,  or  4-15  per  cent.,  unaccounted  for.  The  residuals 
products  made  during  the  year  were  ;  Coke,  6434  tons,  of  which  1798 
tons  were  used  in  manufacture  ;  breeze,  32  tons  ;  tar,  112,313  gallons  ; 
ammoniacal  liquor,  243,867  gallons;  sulphocyanide,  28,776  gallons. 


ROCHDALE  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 

The  Policy  as  to  Grants  in  Aid  of  the  Rates. 

An  important  announcement  was  made  at  last  Thursday's  meeting 
of  the  Rochdale  Town  Council  by  Mr.  Walker,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Gas  Committee,  in  the  course  of  a  reply  to  the  following  questions  put 
by  Mr.  Mattley  : 

“  (1)  Whether,  with  a  view  to  increased  sales  of  gas,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  minimize  the  emission  of  smoke  from  house  fires,  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  will  consider  the  advisability  of  abolishing,  or  reducing,  at  an 
early  date,  rents  for  gas-stoves  and  for  meters  used  for  gas-stoves,  as 
is  done  in  other  towns?  (2)  Whether,  in  view  of  the  large  gas  profits, 
and  the  admitted  unsoundness  of  the  policy  of  making  large  gains  from 
trading  departments  to  be  devoted  to  rate  aid,  which  at  present  obtains 
in  the  borough,  the  Committee  will  consider  the  advisability  of  reducing 
the  price  at  an  early  date  in  order  that  consumers  may  directly  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  profits  they  produce  ?  ” 

In  his  reply,  Mr.  Walker  said  he  was  sure  the  Committee  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  take  the  two  questions  into  consideration  at  the  earliest 
convenient  date.  He  indicated  that  the  Gas  Committee  had  an  open 
mind  on  these  matters,  adding  that  the  members  had  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  considering  either  the  price  of  gas  or  of  electricity. 
Mr.  Walker  gave  the  following  written  replies  to  other  questions,  of 
which  notice  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Mattley. 

What  is  the  approximate  number  of  gas  cooking-stoves  in  use  in  the 
borough  per  xoo  houses  ? — We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  per¬ 
centage  of  houses  having  cooking-stoves  in  use  other  than  those  hired 
from  the  Gas  Department. 

What  is  the  approximate  number  of  gas  cooking-stoves  on  hire  to 
consumers5 — At  March  31  last,  there  were  3241  stoves  on  hire  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  whole  area  of  supply ;  but  separate  figures  for  the 
borough  only  are  not  available. 

What  is  the  revenue  from  gas  cooking-stoves  on  hire  to  consumers  ? 
—The  revenue  from  stove-rents  for  the  last  financial  year  was  £922 
19s.  4d.  The  greater  part  of  this  was  expended  on  their  maintenance 
and  renewal. 

What  is  the  approximate  number  of  gas-meters  on  hire  for  cooking- 
stoves?  No  record  is  kept  of  the  purpose  for  which  gas-meters  are 
hired.  It  is  not  known,  therefore,  how  many  are  used  in  connection 
with  gas-stoves  alone  ;  but  the  total  number  of  meters  on  hire  over  the 
whole  area  of  supply  was  2772  on  March  31  last. 

What  is  the  revenue  from  gas-meters  to  consumers  ? — Last  year’s 
income  from  gas-meter  rents  was  £635  16s.  5d.,  and  was  applied  to 
their  maintenance  and  depreciation. 

What  is  the  number  of  feet  of  gas  supplied  by  automatic  meters  for 
a  penny,  and  when  was  the  existing  price  fixed? — Twenty-five  cubic 
feet  of  gas  are  supplied  through  automatic  meters  for  a  penny,  and  the 
existing  price  was  fixed  in  1903  when  the  existing  charges  for  gas  were 
fixed  ;  3020  of  these  meters  are  now  in  use. 


SALFORD  GAS-COAL  CONTRACTS. 

Council  Rescind  Resolution  as  to  Publication  of  Prices. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Salford  Town  Council  last  Wednesday,  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  took  place  in  regard  to  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Mr.  J.  Willett  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  publication  on  the 
agenda  of  the  prices  paid  by  the  Gas  Committee  for  coal  and  cannel. 
It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Willett  that  the  decision  of  the  Council  in  July, 
1909,  by  which  the  prices  paid  by  the  Gas  Committee  for  coal  and 
cannel  were  stated,  had  adversely  affected  the  department  in  a  pecuniary 
sense.  He  denied  that  his  resolution  would  mean  secrecy,  because 
any  ratepayer  who  so  desired  could,  through  his  representative  on  the 
Council,  find  out  the  prices  in  the  tenders  for  the  supply  of  coal  and 
cannel  received  by  the  department,  and  also  the  names  of  the  firms 
tendering.  What  the  Gas  Committee  required  was  the  privilege 
to  buy  coal  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  ;  and  under  the  terms  of  his 
resolution,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  corrupt  practices.  It  was 
the  desire  of  the  Gas  Committee  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  and  to  grant 
concessions  to  the  consumers  by  prepayment  meters  ;  and  his  resolution 
would  help  them  to  bring  this  about.  He  was  prepared  to  concede  to 
the  slot-meter  users  an  extra  6  cubic  feet  per  id. 

In  support  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Windsor  said  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  under  a  system  of  competitive  tendering  without 
negotiation,  they  did  not  get  the  lowest  price.  It  was  their  duty,  as 
members  of  the  Council,  to  buy  coal  at  the  lowest  possible  figure  ; 
and  the  people  who  entrusted  them  with  the  spending  of  public  money 
would  demand  that  this  should  be  done.  The  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  coal  and  cannel  required  by  the  Gas  Department  could 
be  left  with  a  Special  Committee  ;  and  he  was  certain  the  Corporation 
would  benefit  considerably  by  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

An  amendment  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Pickering  to  the  effect  that  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  Gas  Committee  that  if  tenders  were  invited  no 
bartering  or  negotiating  should  take  place  with  those  who  tendered  ; 
but  it  was  not  seconded. 

In  opposing  the  resolution,  Mr.  A.  Williamson  quoted  a  series  of 
figures  with  a  view  to  showing  that  the  policy  of  publicity  as  to  the 
coal  prices  had  been  of  advantage  to  the  borough.  He  maintained 
that  the  object  of  the  resolution  was  to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  one 
or  two  men  the  whole  of  the  power  with  regard  to  the  negotiations  for 
the  supply  of  coal  and  cannel.  On  one  occasion,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Gas  Committee  himself  accepted  tenders  for  large  quantities  of  coal 
and  cannel  ;  and  the  Council  were  now,  by  the  resolution  before  them, 
asked  to  perpetuate  such  a  state  of  things. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion,  which  extended  over  an  hour,  and  at 
times  became  violent,  the  resolution  was  carried  by  26  votes  to  20. 


WAKEFIELD  CORPORATION  WATER  SUPPLY. 


The  Water  Engineer  of  the  Wakefield  Corporation  (Mr.  C.  Clemesha 
Smith),  in  the  course  of  his  report  for  the  past  year,  states  that  the 
consumption  of  water  largely  increased  ;  the  daily  average  having  been 
2,766,000  gallons,  or  134,200  gallons  (5-1  per  cent.)  more  than  the  con¬ 
sumption  in  1909.  The  increase  was  general.  More  water  was  used 
in  the  city  for  trade  and  domestic  purposes  ;  and  every  district  outside, 
except  one,  took  a  larger  quantity.  The  increase  in  consumption  was 
equalled  by  the  reduction  of  waste.  The  total  consumption,  city 
and  out-districts,  was  462,208,000  gallons ;  and  the  net  increase  was 
48,981,300  gallons.  In  1898,  the  average  daily  consumption  of  water 
was  2,539,000  gallons,  and  the  revenue  was  £28,333,  or  73d-  Per  1000 
gallons  used  ;  in  1910  the  average  consumption  was  2,766,000  gallons 
and  the  revenue  £36,750,  or  8"7d.  per  1000  gallons.  The  treatment 
of  the  water  for  the  prevention  of  plumbo-solvency  has  been  effectual. 
The  cost  of  labour  and  materials  was  3s.  6Jd.  per  million  gallons, 
against  3s.  iod.  in  1909  ;  and  the  cost  of  cleaning  filter-beds,  &c.,  was 
3s.  ijd.,  against  3s.  2^d.  The  mains  in  the  city  are  61*7  miles  long  , 
and  there  are  31-6  miles  outside— making  a  total  of  93  3  miles.  The 
working  expenses,  which  include  all  outgoings  other  than  rates,  taxes, 
sinking  fund,  and  interest,  have  been  considerably  reduced.  In  1892, 
the  amount  was  £4343;  last  year  it  was  £3828,  or  12  per  cent.  less. 
The  rate-in-aid  in  1910  was  6d.  in  the  pound,  the  amount  required 
being  £4455,  against  is.  3d.  in  the  pound  in  1903.  Exclusive  of  the 
rate-in-aid,  the  revenue  has  increased  from  £24,248  in  1892  to  £36,580, 
or  51  per  cent.,  in  1910.  The  total  expenditure  last  year  was  £40,405  ; 
being  an  increase  of  £518. 


HALIFAX  CORPORATION  WATER-WORKS. 


Remedying  Defects  at  the  Walshaw  Dean  Reservoirs. 

The  members  of  the  Halifax  Corporation  visited  the  reservoirs  at 
Walshaw  Dean  last  Tuesday,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  progress 
of  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on  there  to  remedy  leaks.  The 
reservoirs,  three  in  number,  were  formally  opened  five  years  ago  ;  but 
soon  afterwards  the  fact  was  revealed  that  they  were  not  water-tight. 
At  the  bottom  embankment,  water  escaped  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
gallons  a  day;  and  at  the  middle  embankment  there  was  also  a  leak, 
but  of  a  much  less  serious  character.  Within  the  past  few  weeks,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Engineers— Messrs.  G.  Id.  Hill  and  Sons— have  been  able  to 
make  the  gratifying  announcement  that  the  leakage  at  the  bottom  em¬ 
bankment  had  been  entirely  stopped.  The  total  capital  cost  of  the 
reservoirs  up  to  the  present  is  £347,264,  which  includes  £12,580  lor 
the  remedial  works.  But  before  the  middle  reservoir  is  water-tight, 
this  item  will  probably  have  increased  to  over  £15,000.  The  method 
adopted  by  the  Engineers,  and  now  being  followed  at  the  middle  em¬ 
bankment,  was  to  discover  the  source  of  the  leakage  by  sinking  shafts. 
When  this  object  had  been  achieved,  the  eroded  puddle  of  the  embank¬ 
ment  was  replaced,  and  25  boreholes,  each  5  inches  diameter,  were 
made.  Down  these  liquid  cement  was  poured  and  pumped  until  the 
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crevices  in  the  strata  were  so  choked  that  no  more  water  could  flow 
along  them.  So  far  94  tons  of  cement  have  been  used  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  will  be  continued  until  the  boreholes  can  take  no  more  grout. 

At  the  close  of  the  inspection  of  the  reservoirs,  the  party  assembled 
for  luncheon,  after  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee  (Mr. 
Mark  Crossley)  offered  a  few  remarks.  He  said  he  thought  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Corporation  would  be  satisfied  with  what  they  had  seen. 
A  long  time  had  been  spent  over  the  job  ;  but  they  had  been  saving 
money  by  adopting  the  method  of  grouting  instead  of  cutting  an  arm 
trench.  He  was  quite  hopeful  that  they  would  get  as  good  result  at 
the  middle  reservoir  ;  and  when  this  was  done,  they  would  have  at 
Walshaw  Dean  reservoirs  as  cheap  as  any  in  the  country,  and  a  credit 
to  Halifax.  Future  generations  would  thank  the  men  who  started  the 
construction  of  these  works,  despite  the  assertion  that  they  would 
never  be  wanted.  The  town  had  been  highly  favoured  in  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  plenty  of  rain  for  years  past  ;  but  the  first  dry  season 
that  came,  the  town  would  have  to  draw  from  Walshaw  Dean. 

Mr.  Hill,  jun.,  said  that  at  the  beginning  they  knew  the  leakage  was 
round  the  east  end  of  the  bottom  embankment  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  cut  there  an  arm  trench  140  feet  deep.  But  they  followed 
another  method  ;  and  the  patience  which  the  Council  had  shown  had 
its  reward  that  day.  Explaining  the  method  of  grouting,  Mr.  Hill  said 
they  grouted  down  the  shaft  50  tons  of  cement ;  and  the  result  en¬ 
couraged  them  in  the  opinion  that  if  they  could  feed  into  the  strata 
a  sufficient  quantity,  they  would  choke  up  the  crevices.  Working  on 
these  lines,  they  bored  25  holes  4  feet  apart,  and  thoroughly  cleared 
them  of  all  debris.  In  April  last  they  grouted  one  hole  continuously 
from  one  Wednesday  evening  till  the  following  Saturday  evening  ;  and 
the  leakage  stopped  entirely.  They  were  still  filling  the  zone  of  strata 
at  the  east  end  of  the  trench,  and  it  would  be  completed  in  a  few 
weeks.  Cement  was  a  permanent  cure,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
lower  reservoir  should  not  remain  at  top-water  level,  as  it  had  been 
seen  that  day.  The  cost  was  only  one-third  of  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  spent  on  an  arm  trench.  He  hoped  the  work  at  the  middle 
embankment  would  be  equally  successful.  Ten  out  of  the  28  bore¬ 
holes  had  been  sunk  ;  and  as  soon  as  these  were  cleaned  out,  grouting 
would  be  commenced.  The  prospects  were  bright.  He  could  assure 
all  present  that  no  time  had  been  lost  on  the  work,  and  no  money  had 
been  wasted. 


ELECTRICITY  SUPPLIED  UNDER  COST  AT  SALFORD. 


The  Agreement  with  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company. 

The  terms  upon  which  the  Salford  Corporation  supply  electricity  to 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Town  Council  last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Purcell,  in  introducing  the  subject,  said  he  should  like  to  know 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Electricity  Committee  whether,  in  view  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  the  Corporation  were  placed  in  with  regard 
to  the  supply  of  electricity  to  the  Ship  Canal  Company,  he  (the  Chair¬ 
man)  was  prepared  to  advise  the  cutting-off  of  the  supply  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and  also  whether  Mr.  Billington  was  prepared  to  render  to  the 
Council  a  statement  which  would  show  the  gross  injustice  from  which 
Salford  was  at  present  suffering  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
Company  to  carry  out  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Billington,  in  reply,  said  an  agreement  had  been  entered  into 
with  the  Ship  Canal  Company  for  the  supply  of  electricity  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  and  it  could  not  be  broken  off  at  will.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  compelled  to  furnish  the  supply. 

Mr.  Purcell  :  But  we  are  supplying  the  Canal  Company  at  the 
present  time  with  electricity  at  less  than  cost. 

The  Mayor  (Alderman  Phillips)  :  Would  it  not  be  better  to  allow 
the  matter  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Purcell  said  it  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
for  years.  The  Canal  Company  were  taking  from  the  Corporation 
500,000  units  of  electricity  per  annum,  and  were  getting  it  at  a  price 
which  was  based  upon  an  assumed  consumption  of  2  million  units  per 
annum.  The  Company  had  never  used  this  quantity  of  current.  If 
the  Gas  Committee  made  such  an  arrangement,  the  whole  town  would 
be  ablaze.  It  was  useless  to  say  they  could  not  interfere  with  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  Billington  said  that,  from  what  he  could  gather,  when  the 
agreement  was  made  the  Canal  Company  thought  they  would  require 
about  2  million  units  per  annum  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  stipulated  that  they  must  take  a  given  quantity.  The  pre¬ 
vious  day  the  Deputy  Town  Clerk  informed  him  that  they  could  do 
nothing  in  the  matter.  The  agreement  was  not  made  by  the  present 
Electricity  Committee ;  and  apparently  it  was  not  within  their  power 
to  terminate  it. 

No  resolution  was  passed  ;  the  opinion  being  that  the  Electricity 
Committee  were  helpless  in  the  matter. 


Theft  of  Gas  at  Cardiff. — At  the  Cardiff  Quarter  Sessions  a  few 
days  ago,  Henry  Williams,  a  commercial  traveller,  was  charged  with 
stealing  gas,  the  property  of  the  Cardiff  Gas  Company.  Evidence 
was  given  that,  after  the  gas  had  been  cut  off,  the  prisoner’s  house  was 
watched  by  inspectors  of  the  Company,  who  stated  that  from  an 
adjoining  garden  they  saw  what  they  thought  was  a  gas- flame  burning 
in  a  chandelier  in  a  back  room.  The  suggestion  was  that  the  cap  of 
the  cut-off  pipe  had  been  removed.  Mr.  Williams,  however,  swore 
that  the  light  seen  was  that  of  an  oil-lamp  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  chandelier.  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  interfered  with  the  gas- 
fittings.  Mrs.  Williams  and  two  visitors  at  the  house  on  the  night  in 
question  also  stated  that  the  light  used  was  an  oil  lamp.  The  Jury, 
who  had  had  the  evidence  under  consideration  for  close  upon  two 
hours,  found  Williams  guilty.  The  Recorder  (Mr.  B.  F.  Williams, 
K.C.)  sentenced  him  to  three  months  in  the  second  division  ;  remark¬ 
ing  that  this  was  a  very  small  part  of  the  punishment  Williams  had 
endured  by  having  been  charged  with  having  committed  a  very  mean 
theft. 


NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Saturday. 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  have  purchased  coal  for  the  current 
year,  to  the  amount  of  669,000  tons,  at  a  price  which  is  y£d.  per  ton 
less  than  was  paid  a  year  ago.  Bailie  Paxton,  the  Convener  of  the 
Gas  Committee,  has  given  notice  that  he  will  move  in  the  Committee  : 

“  That,  in  order  to  increase  the  output  of  gas,  and  thereby  materially 
help  in  the  purification  of  the  air,  the  Committee  consider  and  report 
on  the  advisability  of  the  Corporation  supplying  gas-cookers,  range 
fittings,  and  grillers,  for  domestic  purposes  free  of  charge  within  the 
Corporation  area  of  supply.”  Application  has  been  made  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  estate  of  Broom,  in  the  parish  of  Mearns,  and  from  one 
of  the  feuars  on  the  estate,  for  a  supply  of  gas  ;  and  the  Gas  Committee 
have  replied  that  they  cannot  deal  with  the  application  meantime,  but 
that  they  are  willing  to  take  it  into  consideration  in  the  event  of  the 
estate  of  Broom  and  the  adjoining  area  being  excluded  by  Parliament 
from  the  area  of  supply  of  the  Busby  Gas  Company. 

As  will  be  seen  from  a  report  in  another  column,  the  appeal  by  the 
Corporation  of  Falkirk  against  the  decision  of  Sheriff-Substitute  Moffatt 
in  the  charge  which  the  Corporation  brought  against  Bailie  II. 
Russell,  with  reference  to  the  alleged  illegal  use  of  gas,  has  been  re¬ 
fused  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  decision  of  the  Sheriff-Substitute 
affirmed.  The  decision  is  upon  a  question  of  relevancy  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  merits  of  the  subject  of  the  charge  have  not  yet 
been  reached  by  any  inquiry  hitherto  made.  The  decision  was 
given  on  Tuesday;  and  on  Thursday  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Falkirk  Town  Council  who  have  been  in  charge  of  the  matter  met  to 
consider  the  situation.  They  have  resolved  not  to  drop  proceedings, 
but  to  bring  a  summary  complaint  before  the  Sheriff-Substitute  at 
Falkirk,  charging  Bailie  Russell,  under  section  38  of  the  Gas-Works 
Clauses  Act,  1871,  with  abstraction  of  gas.  The  section  provides  that 
“every  person  who  wilfully,  fraudulently,  or  by  culpable  negligence 
injures  or  suffers  to  be  injured  any  pipes,  meter,  or  fittings  belonging 
to  the  undertakers,  or  alters  the  index  to  any  meter,  or  prevents  any 
meter  from  duly  registering  the  quantity  of  gas  supplied,  or  fraudu¬ 
lently  abstracts,  consumes,  or  uses  gas  of  the  undertakers,  shall  (without 
prejudice  to  any  other  right  or  remedy  for  the  protection  of  the  under¬ 
takers  or  the  punishment  of  the  offender),  for  every  such  offence,  for¬ 
feit  and  pay  to  the  undertakers  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  and 
the  undertakers  may,  in  addition  thereto,  recover  the  amount  of  any 
damage  by  them  sustained.” 

In  the  Helensburgh  Town  Council  last  night,  it  was  reported  by 
Bailie  Mitchell,  the  Convener  of  the  Gas  Committee,  that  gas  making 
had  been  begun  in  the  new  vertical  retorts,  and  that  the  best  results 
had  been  obtained.  The  Council  entered  into  contracts  for  coal  for 
the  current  year,  at  the  average  price  of  ns.  njd.  per  ton,  which  is  Jd. 
per  ton  less  than  last  year.  The  quantity  contracted  for  (5000  tons)  is 
less  than  that  purchased  last  year  by  more  than  1000  tons,  on  account 
of  the  results  which  are  expected  from  the  new  carbonizing  plant. 

The  Lasswade  and  Bonnyrigg  Gas  Company,  Limited,  have  reduced 
the  price  of  gas  from  3s.  n|d.  to  3s.  gd.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

I  have  before  now  called  attention  to  the  leniency  with  which  persons 
accused  of  stealing  from  prepayment  gas-meters  are  treated  by  Sheriff- 
Substitute  Campbell  Smith,  of  Dundee.  An  instance  occurred  yester¬ 
day  which  I  look  upon  as  being  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  on  this  occasion 
the  learned  gentleman  went  farther  than  he  has  hitherto  gone  in  show¬ 
ing  his  mind  upon  the  subject.  Two  boys  had  admitted  before  him 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  breaking  open  a  prepayment  gas-meter  in 
a  billiard-room.  The  Sheriff's  remark  was  that  penny-in-the-slot  gas- 
meters  were  a  humbug,  but  stealing  from  them  was  a  most  contemp¬ 
tible  kind  of  theft.  He  put  the  boys  under  probation.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  indeed  before  “contemptible  ”  thefts 
of  this  sort  are  put  down  unless  the  thieves  are  treated  with  more 
firmness  than  a  probation  order. 

The  Kelty  Gas  Company,  Limited,  earned  a  profit  last  year  of  /1651 . 
A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  is  being  paid,  and  the  price  of  gas 
is  to  be  continued  at  3s.  rod.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

The  contract  for  the  public  lighting  of  the  burgh  of  Inverkeithing  has 
been  renewed  with  the  Gas  Company,  at  the  prices  of  33s.  per  annum 
for  ordinary  lamps,  and  £3  3s.  per  lamp  for  all-night  lamps. 

The  Dunfermline  District  Committee  were  applied  to  on  Tuesday,  on 
behalf  of  the  Fife  Coal  Company,  Limited,  for  permission  to  lay  pipes 
for  the  supply  of  gas  to  houses  which  the  Company  are  at  present 
erecting  at  Newmills.  The  Roads  Committee,  it  was  reported,  had 
considered  the  matter,  and  recommended  that  permission  be  granted  on 
the  usual  conditions.  Mr.  Millar  said  he  understood  that  the  burgh  of 
Dunfermline  had  obtained  sanction  from  them  to  lay  a  gas-pipe  from 
Dunfermline  to  Culross,  and  probably  this  might  interfere  with  that 
arrangement.  It  was  explained  that  the  Fife  Coal  Company  were  to 
erect  gas-works  for  the  supply  of  their  own  houses ;  and  they  had 
indicated  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  supply  others,  as  well.  Mr. 
Millar  said  it  was  exceedingly  likely  that  in  the  near  future  application 
would  be  made  for  the  formation  of  a  special  lighting  district  in  the 
Lowvalleyfield  district,  and  he  questioned  whether,  in  view  of  this,  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  encourage  the  provision  of  gas  by  a 
separate  private  concern.  They  had  to  look  to  the  rateable  value  of  a 
defined  area  for  lighting  and  scavenging  ;  and  if  they  allowed  a  large  slice 
to  be  taken  out  of  that  area  by  a  private  company,  they  would  be  diminish¬ 
ing  the  available  assessable  value.  The  recommendation  was  adopted. 
This  application  was  somewhat  disconcerting  to  the  Town  Council  of 
Dunfermline,  in  view  of  their  expectation  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  serve  the  district  from  the  pipe  they  are  about  to  lay  to  Culross.  On 
Wednesday,  accordingly,  a  deputation  from  the  Council  repaired  to 
Leven,  where  they  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Charles  Carlow,  the 
Managing-Director  of  the  Fife  Coal  Company.  They  explained  the 
situation  to  Mr.  Carlow,  who,  at  the  close,  indicated  that  his  Company 
would  be  quite  prepared  to  consider  any  proposals  which  might  be 
advanced  with  the  object  of  obviating  competing  gas  undertakings. 
The  Company  will  not  erect  gas-works  if  the  Corporation  supply  them 
with  gas  at  a  rate  which  they  consider  cheap  enough. 

A  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  Thornton  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
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to  consider  the  report  of  the  Committee  who  had  been  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  as  to  obtaining  a  supply  of  gas  for  the  villiage.  The  terms  offered 
by  the  Corporation  of  Kirkcaldy  and  by  the  Gas  Companies  at  Windy- 
gates  and  Cardenden  were  read ;  and  it  was  at  once  agreed  that  the 
terms  that  had  been  offered  by  the  Kirkcaldy  Gas  Committee  were  the 

most  favourable.  ,  .  ,  . 

Then,  it  is  stated,  Mr.  Magnus  Speedie,  at  great  length,  gave  his 

views  as  to  the  alleged  superiority  of  electricity  over  gas  for  lighting, 
cooking,  &c.  Mr.  Fenwick  followed,  with  comparative  statements 
from  several  sources  as  to  the  cost  of  electricity  as  against  gas,  show¬ 
ing  that  electricity  could  not  compare  with  gas— gas  being,  when  tested 
by  candle  power,  very  much  cheaper  for  lighting.  The  meeting  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to  request  the  Corporation  of  Kirkcaldy  to  introduce  a 
supply  of  gas  into  Thornton.  On  Thursday,  the  Gas  Committee  of  the 
Kirkcaldy  Corporation  had  the  finding  of  the  Thornton  ratepayers  com¬ 
municated  to  them  ;  and  they  agreed  to  recommend  the  Town  Council 
to  authorize  them  to  proceed  with  the  scheme,  in  the  event  of  their  being 
satisfied  that  there  was  a  sufficient  demand  from  Thornton  to  justify  it. 
The  offer  of  the  Kirkcaldy  Corporation  is  to  supply  gas  at  Thornton  at 
4s.  sd.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  which  is  is.  3d.  higher  than  in  Kirkcaldy, 
with  the  condition  that  the  price  will  be  reduced  when  there  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  Kirkcaldy,  or  when  the  annual  consumption  of  gas  in  Thornton 
amounts  to  over  3  million  cubic  feet.  .  TT  ..  , 

A  meeting  of  large  gas  consumers  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall  at 
Stonefield,  Blantyre,  on  Thursday,  to  hear  the  report  of  a  deputation 
who  had  been  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Directors  of  the  Blantyre 
Gas  Company  with  reference  to  the  price  of  gas.  The  deputation 
reported  that  the  Directors  had  refused  to  grant  them  an  interview,  or 
to  make  any  reduction  in  the  price.  The  deputation  were  of  opinion, 
from  the  information  at  their  disposal,  that  a  strong  case  existed  for  a 
substantial  reduction.  It  was  arranged  that  a  public  meeting  should 
be  held  immediately  after  the  holidays,  “  to  protest  against  the  exorbi¬ 
tant  price  presently  being  charged  to  consumers.”  1  he  Directors  of 
the  Gas  Company  are  a  generation  behind  the  present  day.  Their 
attitude  might  have  been  quite  appropriate  at  one  time  ,  but  it  will  not 
do  now  to  refuse  to  give  a  hearing  to  people  who  consider  that  they 
have  a  complaint.  The  public  meeting  to  be  held  will  very  probably 
result  in  a  movement  for  the  introduction  of  electric  lighting  ,  possibly, 
though  not  so  likely,  of  high-pressure  gas  lighting  from  some  of  the 
gas  undertakings  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Motherwell  Gas  Company,  Limited,  had  a  make  of  gas  last 
year  of  109,681,900  cubic  feet— an  increase  of  3,229,600  cubic  feet  over 
the  previous  year.  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  has  been 
declared . 

At  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Andrews  Town  Council  on  Monday ,  the  Light¬ 
ing  Committee  recommended  acceptance  of  an  offer  by  the  St. 
Andrews  Gas  Company  to  regulate  the  supply  of  gas  for  public  lighting 
by  placing  a  governor  on  each  lamp.  Increased  pressure  had  resulted 
from  the  laying  of  a  new  trunk  main,  and  the  Company  offered  to 
reduce  the  consumption  by  14J  per  cent.  The  governors  would  allow 


3J  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  to  pass  ;  but  the  Company  would  charge 
for  only  3  cubic  feet.  The  recommendation  was  approved  of. 

It  is  intimated  that  in  Johnstone  the  Corporation  have  ascertained 
that  the  net  profit  for  the  past  year  has  been  more  than  £600.  The 
Corporation  have  been  successful  in  purchasing  coal  for  the  current 
year  on  better  terms  than  last  year ;  and  they  anticipate  that  they  will 
be  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  from  2s.  2d.  to  is.  njd.  per  1000 
cubic  feet  for  lighting,  and  to  is.  9jd.  for  power  purposes. 

The  Alyth  Gas  Company  have  closed  a  satisfactory  year,  and  have 
paid  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.  The  usual  honorarium  has  been  granted 
to  the  Manager  and  the  foreman. 

The  Anstruther  Gas  Company,  Limited,  have  paid  a  dividend  of  6  per 
cent.,  and  placed  £200  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  price  of  gas  has  been 
continued  at  3s.  9d.  per  1000  cubic  feet ;  but  meter-rents  have  been 
reduced  by  one  half. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition 
of  gas  appliances  in  Aberdeen  at  the  end  of  this  year  ;  and  also  that  it 
is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Town  Council 
to  supply  gas  cooking-stoves  on  more  liberal  terms  than  at  present. 

In  the  Peterhead  Town  Council  on  Monday,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Gas  Committee  had  had  before  them  a  report  by  Messrs.  James  Meston 
and  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  upon  the  financial  position  of  the  gas  undertak¬ 
ing,  which  had  been  obtained  because  of  a  letter  in  February  last  from 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  The  Town  Clerk  was  instructed 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  along 
with  the  answers  suggested  by  Messrs.  Meston  and  Co.  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  Office.  The  Gas  Committee,  it  was  explained,  intended 
to  further  consider  the  report,  with  a  view  to  recommending  to  the 
Town  Council  whatever  action  might  be  thought  fit. 


The  Oldham  Gas  Committee  decided  that  in  cases  where  gas  is 
not  used  for  lighting  purposes  the  cost  of  fixing  gas-cookers  should  be 
charged,  and  also  a  rental  to  cover  depreciation.  When,  however,  the 
minutes  came  before  the  Town  Council,  Alderman  Wilde  said  he  would 
take  this  matter  back  for  reconsideration,  as  he  had  had  a  conversation 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Electricity  Committee  on  the  subject,  and 
he  thought  the  two  Committees  would  desire  to  have  a  conference 
upon  it. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Russell,  and  Co.,  Limited, 
an  artistic  brochure  on  the  management  of  gas  cooking-ranges,  with 
recipes  for  every-day  use,  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Young.  The  recipes  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  courses  on  a  menu,  and  each  item  is  appro¬ 
priately  and  effectively  illustrated.  The  title  is  given  in  French  as  well 
as  English.  The  recipes  are  preceded  and  followed  by  some  useful 
hints  on  cooking.  Mrs.  Young's  larger  work  has  been  found  very  help¬ 
ful  to  users  of  gas-stoves  ;  and  the  little  book  under  notice  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  welcomed  by  many  for  the  amount  of  information  it  furnishes 
in  a  handy  form. 


Gas=Heated  Appliances  for 
every  Industry. 

Furnaces  for  Draught,  Blast,  and  High 
Pressure  Gas,  Pyrometers,  Blowers, 
Bunsen  Burners,  Blowpipes,  &c. 

JOHN  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Essex  Works,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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[For  Table  of  “Tar  Products  Prices,”  see  p.  130.] 

Sulphate  Of  Ammonia.  Liverpool.  July  8. 

The  strength  of  the  market  continues  unabated,  and  all  available 
supplies  have  been  readily  taken  up  at  further  hardening  values. 
There  has  again  been  a  good  inquiry  from  direct  consumers,  of  which 
a  fair  portion  has  resulted  in  actual  business  ;  buyers  having  evidently 
become  more  reconciled  to  the  high  level  now  attained.  The  closing 
quotations  are  /13  10s.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Hull,  /13  11s.  3d.  per  ton  f.o.b. 
Liverpool,  and  /13  12s.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Leith.  In  the  forward 
position,  it  is  recorded  that  /13  12s.  6d.  f.o.b.  at  the  principal  ports  has 
been  obtained  for  delivery  up  to  the  end  of  this  year,  as  well  as  for  the 
first  half  of  1912,  and  manufacturers  are  now  holding  for  /13  15s.  per 
ton. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

The  situation  remains  without  change,  and  the  prices  required  on 
spot  are  still  gs.  lojd.  per  cwt.  for  ordinary  and  10s.  i£d.  for  refined 
quality. 

London,  July  10. 

Tar  Products. 

The  markets  for  tar  products  remain  very  steady.  In  pitch,  a  fair 
amount  of  business  has  been  done  during  the  past  week  at  improved 
prices.  Creosote  remains  steady.  Benzols  are  quiet,  though  prices 
keep  fairly  firm.  Solvent  naphtha  is  quiet  ;  but  there  is  a  fair  demand 
for  heavy  naphtha.  Crude  carbolic  continues  firm. 

The  average  values  during  the  week  were  :  Tar,  19s.  to  23s.,  ex  works. 
Pitch,  London,  38s.  to  38s.  6d. ;  east  coast,  37s.  6d.  to  38s.  ;  west  coast, 
Manchester,  37s.  to  37s.  6d.,  Liverpool,  37s.  6d.to  38s.,  Clyde,  37s.  6d. 
to  37s.  9d.  Benzol,  90  per  cent.,  casks  included,  London,  9d.  to  gjd. ; 
North,  gd. ;  50-90  per  cent.,  casks  included,  London,  8fd.  to  g^d.  ; 
North,  8Jd.  to  9d.  Toluol,  casks  included,  London,  9fd.  to  iod.  ;  North, 
9]d.  to  9jd.  Crude  naphtha,  in  bulk,  London,  qd.  to  4jd.  ;  North, 
3^d.  to  3jd.  ;  solvent  naphtha,  casks  included,  London,  nd.  to  nfd.  ; 
North,  iod.  to  iojd. ;  heavy  naphtha,  casks  included,  London,  n^d. 
to  is.  ojd. ;  North,  iod.  to  iojd.  Creosote,  in  bulk,  London,  2§d.  t0  2^d.  ; 
North,  ijd.  to  2d.  Heavy  oils,  in  bulk,  2fd.  Carbolic  acid,  60 
per  cent.,  casks  included,  east  coast,  is.  iod.  to  is.  iojd.;  west  coast, 
is.  9d.  to  is.  g£d.  Naphthalene,  10s.  to/8  10s.  ;  salts,  40s.  to  42s.  6d., 
bags  included.  Anthracene,  “A  11  quality,  ijd.  per  unit,  packages  in¬ 
cluded  and  delivered. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

There  has  been  a  further  improvement  in  the  value  of  this  article 
during  the  past  week,  and  a  fair  amount  of  business  has  been  done  for 
both  prompt  and  forward  delivery.  Actual  Beckton  to-day  is  quoted 
/13  2s.  6d.  ;  outside  London  makes,  /12  17s.  6d.  ;  Hull,  /13  8s.  9d. 


to  /13  10s.  ;  Liverpool,  /13  11s.  3d.  to  /13  12s.  6d.  ;  Leith,  /13  ns.  3d. 
to  /13  12s.  6d. ,  and  for  forward  /13  15s.,  is  quoted.  Middlesbrough 
quote  /13  8s.  gd. 


COAL  TRADE  REPORTS. 

Northern  Coal  Trade. 

The  coal  trade  in  the  North  of  England  has  been  interfered  with 
by  the  labour  unrest ;  and  it  may  be  more  shown  in  the  early  future, 
as  the  Northumbrian  miners  are  voting  strongly  against  the  present 
system  of  working.  Best  Northumbrian  steam  coals  have,  conse¬ 
quently,  risen  to  11s.  3d.  and  ns.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  ;  second-class  steams 
are  9s.  6d.  ;  and  steam  smalls  are  from  5s.  3d.  to  6s.  3d.  The  produc¬ 
tion  is  now  full,  and  the  shipment  is  being  more  peaceably  conducted. 
In  the  gas  coal  trade,  there  is  not  so  much  dread  of  the  future,  but 
there  is  more  desire  to  accumulate  stock.  Durham  gas  coals  are  about 
gs.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  for  second-class  kinds  ;  and  best  Durhams  are 
steady  at  about  10s.  3d.  For  “  Wear  ”  specials,  about  10s.  gd.  per  ton 
is  the  f.o.b.  quotation  at  present.  Tenders  for  about  65,000  tons  of 
gas  coal  for  Trieste  have  just  been  sent  in.  There  are  also  orders  in 
the  market  for  gas  coal  for  Genoa  ;  but  the  views  of  buyers  and 
sellers  are  a  little  apart.  Coke  is  in  better  demand.  Good  gas  coke 
is  quoted  from  13s.  gd.  to  14s.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  in  the  Tyne  or  Wear. 
Scotch  Coal  Trade. 

Trade  continues  quiet.  Shipment  demands  are  very  unsatisfactory  ; 
and  the  home  request  is  not  very  much  better.  The  outlook  is  poor. 
Prices  are  now  quoted  at  :  Ell,  8s.  3d.  to  9s.  3d.  per  ton  f.o.b. 
Glasgow  ;  splint,  9s.  3d.  to  9s.  6d.  ;  and  steam,  8s.  gd.  to  gs.  The 
shipments  for  the  week  amounted  to  326,221  tons— a  decrease  of 
6430  tons  upon  the  previous  week,  and  of  33,549  tons  upon  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  last  year.  For  the  year  to  date,  the  total  shipments 
have  been  7,928,386  tons — a  decrease  upon  the  corresponding  period 
of  24,998  tons. 


Gas  Workers’  Wages  at  Sunderland. — A  deputation  of  the  Gas 

Workers  and  General  Labourers’  Union,  consisting  of  Mr.  H.  Lynas 
and  representatives  of  the  men  in  each  department  of  the  Sunderland 
Gas-Works,  waited  upon  the  Directors  of  the  Company  last  Wednes¬ 
day,  in  furtherance  of  their  application  for  an  increase  of  wages  for 
all  the  men  employed  at  the  works.  Some  time  ago,  the  Directors 
offered  an  increase  of  is.  per  week  to  all  except  the  retort-house  men, 
who  work  eight  hours  a  day.  The  men  declined  this  until  the  offer 
was  extended  to  all  the  men.  The  Directors  agreed  to  give  is.  a  week 
increase  to  all  their  workers  ;  and  on  the  question  of  holidays  they 
also  agreed  to  grant  the  men  a  day’s  holiday  on  Christmas  Day  and 
Good  Friday,  with  a  full  day’s  pay.  This  gives  the  men  four  days’ 
holiday  in  the  year,  against  three  as  at  present.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Union  will  recommend  the  acceptance  of  these  terms  as  a  full 
settlement  of  the  question. 


PAPER  BAG  COOKERY 

DIFFICULTIES. 

In  an  interesting  paragraph  in  the  “Journal,” 
dated  June  27,  it  was  stated  that  as  much  gas 
was  consumed  with  Paper  Bag  Cookery  as  with 
the  ordinary  method,  and  that  a  Cooker  with  an 
oven  smaller  than  that  usually  supplied  would 
better  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary 
household  and  prevent  waste  of  heat.  MAIN’S 

KENT  COOKER 

meets  the  case.  It  is  an  efficient  and  handy  little 
Cooker  designed  to  take  up  the  smallest  amount 
of  room  consistent  with  practical  purposes.  With 
or  without  adjustable  stand.  The  “SUSSEX” 
is  a  slightly  larger  Cooker  on  the  same  lines. 

R.  &  A.  MAIN,  LTD., 

WORKS: 

Gothic  Works,  EDMONTON,  N.;  and  Gothic  Iron-Works,  FALKIRK. 

SHOW-ROOMS: 

25,  Princes  St  ,  Oxford  Circus,  W. ;  136,  Renfield  St.,  GLASGOW; 
56,  Broad  St.,  BIRMINGHAM;  83,  Old  Market  St.,  BRISTOL; 

13,  Whitworth  St.  West,  MANCHESTER ;  333,  Queen  St..  MELBOURNE ; 
and  12,  Cunningham  Lane,  Pitt  Street,  SYDNEY. 
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Sales  of  Stocks  anti  Shares. 

At  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  last  Tuesday,  Messrs.  A.  &  W. 
Richards  sold,  by  order  of  trustees,  stocks  and  shares  in  the  Brighton 
and  Hove,  North  Middlesex,  and  Southgate  Gas  Companies.  The  first 
lots  offered  were  some  fully-paid  original  £10  shares  (io  per  cent.) 
in  the  Southgate  Company  ;  and  they  fetched  £21  5s.  to  £21  10s.  each. 
Some  additional  £10  shares  (7  per  cent.)  were  next  offered  ;  and  they 
were  sold  at  £14  10s.  to  £14  12s.  Gd.  each.  A  parcel  of  additional 
ordinary  7  per  cent,  stock  realized  £145  per  £100  ;  a  few  £10  prefer¬ 
ence  shares  (5  per  cent.)  were  sold  at  £11  5s.  per  share;  and  some 

4  per  cent,  perpetual  debenture  stock  at  par.  Next  came  some  addi¬ 
tional  ordinary  £10  shares  in  the  North  Middlesex  Gas  Company, 
ranking  for  a  standard  dividend  of  7  per  cent.,  but  carrying  £7  7s.  per 
cent.  ;  and  they  fetched  £15  10s.  to  £15  15s.  each.  Some  5  per  cent, 
preference  stock  of  the  Company  sold  at  £114  per  £100  ;  and  some 

5  per  cent,  debenture  stock  at  £ioG.  The  final  lots  offered  consisted 
of  some  original  ordinary  consolidated  stock  of  the  Brighton  and  Hove 
Gas  Company,  ranking  for  a  standard  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  but 
the  last  dividend  having  been  at  the  rate  of  it  per  cent.  It  fetched 
from  £220  to  £222  per  £100.  The  6  per  cent.  “B”  preference  stock 
of  the  Company  sold  at  from  £136  to  £137  per  £100;  some  4  per 
cent,  perpetual  debenture  stock  at  from  par  to  £100  5s.  ;  and  some 
5  per  cent,  similar  stock  at  £120  to  £120  10s.  At  the  Crown  Hotel, 
Marlow,  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Son  offered  for  sale,  on  Monday  last 
week,  100  additional  £10  shares  in  the  Great  Marlow  Water  Company, 
Limited  ;  and  the  average  price  obtained  was  £16  2s.  6d.  per  share. 
Messrs.  Hewett  and  Lee  offered  for  sale  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  Woking, 
on  Tuesday,  twenty  fully-paid  £5  shares  and  one  £50  4  per  cent,  de¬ 
benture  of  the  Woking  Gas  Company.  The  former  fetched  £107  10s. 
and  the  latter  £50. 


Electric  Lighting  in  Dublin. — Some  time  ago,  the  Dublin  Cor¬ 
poration  applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  for  sanc¬ 
tion  to  a  loan  of  £128,129  for  carrying  out  extensions  of  the  electric 
lighting  of  the  city.  The  application,  which  met  with  considerable 
opposition,  was  inquired  into  by  the  Board's  Chief  Engineering 
Inspector  (Dr.  P.  C.  Cowan),  whose  report  has  been  submitted.  The 
Board  have  informed  the  Corporation  that  they  will  communicate  their 
decision  on  all  the  points  involved  when  they  have  given  the  matter  the 
fullest  consideration  ;  but  they  further  state  that,  as  they  learn  from 
the  City  Treasurer  and  the  Law  Agent,  an  offer  of  a  loan  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  rate  of  interest  has  been  received,  the  period  during  which  it 
is  to  remain  open  being  limited,  and  as  some  time  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  the  Corporation  can  be  addressed  at  length  on  the 
inquiry,  they  think  it  desirable  that  the  Corporation  should  be  enabled 
to  raise  a  portion  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  in  question.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  sanction  the  borrowing  of  a  sum  of  £50,000  under  section  237 
of  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1878  ;  repayment  to  be  made  in  a 
period  not  exceeding  twenty  years. 


Reductions  in  Price. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Glastonbury  Town  Council,  a  re¬ 
port  was  presented  from  the  Gas  Committee,  announcing  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  gas  of  4d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  to  consumers  by  ordinary 
meter.  Prepayment  meter  consumers  receiving  16  cubic  feet  for  id., 
with  free  cooker  rental,  would  be  given  18  cubic  feet  for  id. ;  and  those 
receiving  this  quantity,  but  who  pay  cooker  rental,  would  be  allowed 
the  cooker  free.  The  reductions  came  into  force  on  the  1st  inst.  At 
their  meeting  last  Wednesday,  the  New  Mills  Urban  District  Council 
decided  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  by  ijd.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  bringing 
it  down  to  2S.  6d.  There  has  been  a  reduction  every  year  since  the 
undertaking  was  acquired  by  the  Council  ;  and  meter  and  stove  rents 
have  been  abolished.  Notice  has  been  given  of  a  proposal  to  be  made 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Carlisle  Town  Council  “  that  the  price 
charged  to  consumers  within  the  city  be  reduced  3d.  per  1000  cubic 
feet.”  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Gas  Committee,  the  Oldbury 
Urban  District  Council  decided  last  Friday  to  make  the  following  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  price  of  gas  from  the  September  quarter  :  In  one  build¬ 
ing,  per  quarter,  per  1000  cubic  feet  :  Under  25,000  cubic  feet,  2s.  6d.  ; 
25,000  and  under  100,000  cubic  feet,  2s.  4d. ;  100,000  cubic  feet  and 
upwards,  2s.  2d.  ;  gas  for  cooking,  2s.  2d.  ;  gas  for  power  purposes, 
is.  4d.— all  subject  to  5  per  cent,  discount  as  before. 


Shoeburyness  Water  Supply. — The  Shoeburyness  Urban  District 
Council  discussed  in  committee  a  report  on  the  subject  of  raising  more 
water  at  the  water-works.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Arnold  Goodwin,  of 
London,  had  been  consulted,  and  it  was  considered  advisable  to  carry 
out  his  suggestions.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to  a  loan  of 
£2000,  and  that  the  necessary  works  should  be  proceeded  with.  It 
transpired  that  the  shortage  of  water  had  caused  the  Engineer  (Mr. 
Goodchild)  much  anxiety,  as  he  had  been  pumping  for  20  hours  a  day. 
The  proposal  was  agreed  to. 

Cockerinouth  Gas  Manager’s  Bonus.— The  minutes  of  the  Gas 
Committee  submitted  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Cockermouth 
Urban  District  Council  contained  a  recommendation  that,  in  view  of 
the  satisfactory  results  achieved  at  the  gas-works,  the  Manager  (Mr. 
E.  D.  Wootten)  be  granted  a  bonus  of  £5.  Mr.  Cook  said  that,  while 
nobody  appreciated  the  services  of  the  Manager  more  than  he  did,  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  if,  instead  of  granting  him  a  bonus,  they 
should  give  him  an  increase  of  salary,  if  they  thought  him  worthy  of  it . 
Mr  Walker  remarked  that  he  had  decided  to  set  his  face  against  any 
further  increase  of  officials’  salaries,  unless  there  was  a  change  for 
the  better  in  the  times.  Mr.  Fleming  pointed  out  that  the  Manager 
attended  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  in 
Glasgow,  from  which  he  had  obtained  perhaps  £30  worth  of  experi¬ 
ence  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  amount  they  proposed  to  give  him 
would  cover  his  expenses,  which  might  not  have  been  allowed  by  the 
Auditor  if  paid  by  the  Council.  The  minutes  were  confirmed. 


HOT  WATER  SUPPLY 

IS  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  SEASON. 


\ 


MAUGHAN  GEYSERS 

are  always  increasing  in  popularity. 

They  APPEAL  TO  CONSUMERS  .  1 

nflMlfCAIIEMOC  ■  Hot  Water  being  obtainable  without 
UUNVtNItllut  ■  previous  preparation. 

ECONOMY :  There  is  no  cost  for  keeping  the  water  Hot. 

QlirpTU  ■  Secured  by  efficient  and  reliable  Taps  or  Valves 
OArLI  I  ■  and  special  Ventilation  arrangements. 

WHY  NOT  OFFER  THESE  OLD-ESTABLISHED 
APPLIANCES  TO  YOUR  CONSUMERS? 

Lists  and  Full  Particulars  from  the  Manufacturers. 

The  PARKINSON  STOVE  CO.,  Ltd. 

(INCORPORATING  MAUGHAN’S  PATENT  GEYSER  COMPANY), 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  LONDON. 


mu 
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Plymouth  Water  Supply. — Members  of  the  Plymouth  Corporation 
paid  on  Wednesday  last  their  annual  visit  to  the  water-works  for  the 
historic  fishing  feast.  Alderman  R.  W.  Winnicot,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Water  Committee,  in  a  speech  on  the  position  of  the  water  under¬ 
taking,  remarked  that  during  the  recent  drought  there  had  been  no 
anxiety  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  full  supply  of  water.  They  had 
had  enough  and  to  spare.  The  contents  of  the  storage  reservoir  was 
657  million  gallons  ;  and  the  average  daily  consumption  was  6J  millions. 
Last  year  they  were  able  to  hand  over  £6900  to  the  relief  of  the  rates, 
which  was  considerably  more  than  in  any  previous  year.  At  the  same 
time  the  charge  to  consumers  was  almost  the  lowest  in  England. 

Richmond  (Surrey)  Water  Supply.— In  the  course  of  the  budget 
statement  made  by  the  Mayor  of  Richmond  (Alderman  Edgar),  as 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  last  week,  he  announced  a  reduction  of  2d.  in  the  water-rate. 
He  explained  that  it  had  been  hoped  for  some  time  to  reduce  the  rate 
by  the  amount  named  ;  and  this  was  the  only  consolation  they  could 
look  to  in  the  present  financial  position  of  the  borough — there  being  a 
net  increase  of  4d.  in  the  general  rate.  At  the  same  meeting,  an  esti¬ 
mate  received  from  Messrs.  James  Simpson  and  Co.,  Limited,  for  the 
supply  and  erection  of  duplicate  electrical  pumping  plant  at  the  Peter¬ 
sham  well,  for  the  sum  of  /124,  was  accepted,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Water  Committee. 

Stockton  Gas-Works  Extensions.- After  a  good  deal  of  opposition, 
the  Stockton  Town  Council  recently  gave  permission  to  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  to  obtain  certain  new  plant  urgently  required.  The  opposition 
called  forth  the  following  remarks  in  a  local  paper  :  “  The  opposition 
on  the  part  of  certain  members  towards  the  Corporation  milch  cow  that 
produces  the  golden  cream  seems  difficult  to  understand.  Without  a 
murmur,  they  accept  the  not  inconsiderable  profits  made  by  the  gas- 
wdrks  for  the  relief  of  the  rates,  yet,  when  proposals  are  made  to  make 
the  necessary  expenditure  of  money  to  keep  the  works  in  good  condition, 
they  object  on  the  ground  of  extravagance,  and  that  there  is  no  urgent 
need.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  finances  of  the  gas-works  are  managed 
on  the  wrong  principle.  If,  instead  of  handing  over  all  the  profits  made 
at  the  works  every  year,  a  certain  proportion  was  set  aside  to  provide 
working  capital  and  to  pay  for  renewals,  a  nice  little  nest-egg  would 
soon  be  accumulated,  and  the  Gas  Committee,  after  contributing  hand¬ 
somely  to  the  reduction  of  the  rates  annually,  would  not,  as  now,  have 
to  beg  for  every  penny  that  is  required  for  improvements.” 

Winchester  Public  Lighting.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Winchester 
Town  Council  last  Thursday,  a  new  contract  with  the  Gas  Company 
for  three  years  for  the  public  lighting  of  the  city  was  submitted. 
Alderman  Dyer  said  the  Council  had  had  under  consideration  the 
adoption  of  electricity  ;  and  they  felt  they  were  entitled  to  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  gas.  Negotiations  had  taken  place  with  this  end  in 
view  ;  and  he  thought  the  result  was  fair  and  equitable  to  both  sides. 
The  present  cost  of  lighting  was  £1 19s.  iod.  per  lamp  ;  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  hoped  to  get  the  figure  back  to  that  of  1904 — viz.,  £1  12s. 
The  Gas  Company,  however,  were  unable  to  make  this  reduction, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  ;  and  the  Committee  con¬ 
sidered  the  argument  a  reasonable  one.  The  price  agreed  upon  was 
£2.  13s.  3d.  per  lamp.  The  Company  had  undertaken  to  insert  in  the 
contract  a  clause  that  pressure  should  be  kept  up  till  eleven  o’clock 
at  night,  and  that  the  Council  should  have  the  right  to  see  the  pressure 
charts.  On  the  question  of  area,  they  thought  an  experiment  should 
be  made  with  electric  lighting  in  various  parts  ;  and  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  Council  should  have  70  lamps  to  begin  with,  so  that  in  three 
years'  time,  if  they  wanted  a  change,  they  could  make  it.  The  report 
containing  the  foregoing  matters  was  passed. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Teignmouth  Urban  District  Council  last 
Tuesday,  tenders  were  received  for  the  erection  of  a  new  retort-bench 
and  washer  at  the  gas-works  ;  and  that  of  Messrs.  R.  Dempster  and 
Sons,  of  Elland,  was  accepted.  The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  A.  P.  Dell) 
was  instructed  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to 
a  loan  of  /1700  instead  of  £1500. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


14,825.— Horstmann,  G.  O.  H.  &  E.  H.,  and  Edgar,  W.  T.,  “Gas- 
controllers.”  June  26. 

14,843. — Brown,  A.,  “  Gas-retort  ovens.”  June  26. 

14,879. — Barker,  W.  H.,  jun.,  “Conveyors  or  screens  for  coal.” 
June  26. 

*4. 955- — Smith,  W.,  “Gas-heated  wash  boilers.”  June  27. 

14,956. — Smith,  W.,  “Gas-taps.”  June  27. 

14,976. — Livens,  F.  H.,  and  Senior,  H.  V.,  “Suction-gas  pro¬ 
ducers.”  June  27. 

14,991. — Carruthers,  F.  J.  C.,  “  Carburetting  air.’y  June  27. 
15,008. — Watkinson,  J.,  and  Payne,  A.  E.,  “Shade-holders.” 
June  27. 

15,030. — Kunze,  E.  A.,  “  Producing  gas  from  coal.”  June  27. 
15,034.— Mueller,  W.,  “Recovery  of  ammonium  sulphate  from 
distillation  gases.”  June  27. 

15,040. — Larson,  E.  E.,  “  Rotary  gas-engines.”  June  27. 

15,049.— Colbran,  J.  B.,  “Inverted  burners.”  June  27. 

15,057. — Beedle,  W.,  and  Chopping,  F.,  “Taps  and  cocks. 
June  27. 

15, H7.— White,  M.  &  J.  H.,  and  Arnold,  H.,  “Gas-generating 
apparatus.”  June  28. 

15,140. — Glover,  S.,  and  West,  J.,  “  Vertical  retorts.  ’  June  28. 
15,187. — -Gammenthaler,  J.,  and  British  Mannesmann  Tube 
Company,  Ltd.,  “  Pipe-couplings.”  June  29. 

I5,X93. — Molins,  W.  E.,  “  Supporting  inverted  mantles.”  June  29. 
15,228. — Rossiter,  E.  C.,  Salamon,  A.  G.,  Chance,  K.  M.,  and 
British  Cyanides  Company,  Ltd.,  ‘‘Manufacture  of  cyanide. 
June  29.  , 

15,287. — Ofenbau-Ges.  m.  b.  H.,  “  Gas-generating  furnaces. 
June  30.  .  ,, 

15,381.— Davis,  H.  N.,  and  Twigg,  W.  R.,  “Gas-heating  stoves. 
July  1. 


f  'N 

THREE 

POINTS 

of  advantage  from  the  many  found  in 
our  Slot  Meters  are: 

1st. — They  are  Fraud  Proof,  and  cannot 
be  tampered  with  through  the  Slot. 

2nd. — The  Slot  is  closed  when  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  ol  Coins  have  been  inserted. 

3rd. — Our  Price-Changing  System  is  the 
Simplest,  Quickest,  and  most  Accurate 
yet  devised. 


ALL  PARTS  INTERCHANGEABLE. 


Tens  of  Thousands  in  use,  and  adopted  ex¬ 
clusively  by  many  Gas  Companies. 


WILLEY  &  CO.,  Ltd..  LONDON  &  EXETER. 

SHOW-ROOMS: 

LONDON:  18,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
DEVONPORT:  93,  Fore  Street. 

AGENTS  FOR  SCOTLAND: 

D.  M.  NELSON  &  CO.,  53,  WATERLOO  STREET,  GLASGOW, 

- - - ' 
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Messrs.  Ashmore,  Benson,  Pease,  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  have  received  an  order  by  cable  for  a  four-lift  gasholder  with 
steel  tank  184  feet  diameter  by  31  feet  deep,  with  guide-framing  and 
four  galleries,  for  the  Chiyoda  Gas  Company,  Japan,  to  the  same 
design  as  that  just  executed  for  the  Tokio  Gas  Company.  Both  the 


holders  are  of  a  capacity  of  3  million  cubic  feet.  The  firm  are  also 
building  a  3  million  cubic  feet  tank  and  holder  for  the  Vancouver  Gas 
Company.  The  order  was  placed  early  in  January  ;  and  the  tank  was 
completed  on  the  site  by  Messrs.  Ashmore,  Benson,  Pease,  and  Co.'s 
men  on  June  23  last. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  CONTRACTS,  &c.,  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THIS  WEEK’S  “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments  Vacant. 

Waste  Inspector.  Colne  Valley  Water  Company. 
Waste  Water  Inspector.  No.  5422. 

Chemist.  No.  5423. 

Working  Foreman.  Chertsey  Gas-Works. 


Appointments  Wanted. 

Clerk.  No.  5420. 


Plant,  &c.  (Second-Hand),  For  Sale. 

Retort  Mouthpieces,  Pipes,  Valves,  &c.,  and 
Steam  Engine.  Smethwick  Gas-Works. 


Meeting. 

Commercial  Gas  Company.  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
Aug.  10.  Twelve  o’clock. 


TENDERS  FOR 
Coal  and  Cannel. 

Clacton  Urban  District  Council.  Tenders  by 
July  20. 

Devon  Gas  Association.  Tenders  by  July  22. 
Haworth  Urban  District  Council.  Tenders  by 
July  24. 

Lymm  Urban  District  Council.  Tenders  by  July  20. 
Mossley  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  July  21. 


Pipes,  &c„  and  Pipe-Laying. 

Clacton  Urban  District  Council.  Tenders  by 
July  20. 

Docking  Rural  District  Council.  Tenders  by 
July  25. 

New  Hunstanton  Urban  District  Council.  Ten¬ 
ders  by  July  25. 

Tar  and  Liquor. 

Heywood  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  July  18. 
Lymm  Urban  District  Council.  Tenders  by  July  20. 
Rotherham  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  July  18. 

Water  Tower  and  Tank,  &c. 

Docking  Rural  District  Council.  Tenders  by 
July  25. 


TAR  PRODUCTS  PRICES. 


Representative  manufacturers  give  the  following  as  fair  current  values  for  the  week  ending  July  8.  Prices  are  net,  and  they 
include  the  usual  packages  and  delivery  f.o.b.,  f.a.s.,  or  f.o.r.,  as  customary. 


Article. 

Basis. 

Loudon. 

North-East 

Coast. 

East  Coast, 
Yorks. 

West  Coast. 

Glasgow. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester, 

Tar,  crude . 

per  ton 

— 

18/6  21/3 

23/6 

19/9  22/- 

19/9  22/3 

— 

Pitch . 

M 

39/- 

36/6 

37/6 

37/3 

36/6 

37 /6 

Benzol,  90% . 

per  gallon 

— 

-19k 

~l9 

-l9i 

~l9i 

-1 10 

Benzol,  50-90% . 

»» 

— 

~l9't 

-hi 

-m 

-m 

— 

Toluol,  90% . 

n 

-/10J 

-hi 

-)io 

-/io 

-1 10 

-/IO 

Crude  naphtha,  30% . 

» 

.  - 

-hi 

-/4 

-hi 

-/3§ 

— 

Light  oil,  50% . 

n 

— 

-hi 

-/3f  -/4 

-/3§ 

-hi 

— 

Solvent  naphtha,  90-160 . 

— 

-1 10 

-/ 10 

-/IO 

-1 10 

-Ill 

Heavy  naphtha,  90-190 . 

>1 

— 

-III 

-/n4 

~lllk 

-till 

-III 

Creosote  in  bulk . 

»> 

-hi 

-1 2i 

— / 2 

-hie 

-hie 

-hi 

Heavy  oils . 

» 

— 

-hi  -hi 

-/ 2i 

-/2| 

-hi 

-hi 

Carbolic  Acid,  6o's . 

» 

— 

1/10 

I/II 

l/9 

1/84 

1/10 

Naphthalene,  crude  drained  salts  .... 

per  ton 

— 

43/9 

4 1  /3 

47/6 

48/9 

— 

, ,  pressed . 

M 

— 

60/- 

63/- 

60/- 

60/-  72/6 

— 

,,  whizzed . 

— 

— 

— 

65/-  72/6 

60/-  75/- 

60/- 

Anthracene . 

per  unit 

- / 2 

-/Ii 

-/ij 

~hi 

-hi 

GAS  COMPANIES’  STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

Referred  to  on  p.  95. 


Issue. 

Share. 

TJ 

c  c 

©  •  © 
x  T3 

Q 

Dividend 
or  Dividend 
&  Bonus. 

NAME. 

Closing  l 
Prices.  | 

Rise 

or 

Fall 

in 

Wk. 

Yield 

upon 

Invest¬ 

ment. 

Issue. 

Share. 

rd 

S  0 

0  •  0 

A 

V.  — < 

► 

Q 

Dividend 
or  Dividend 
&  Bonus. 

NAME. 

Closing 

Prices. 

Rise 

or 

Fall 

in 

Wk. 

Yield 

upon 

Invest¬ 

ment. 

£ 

p.c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

p.c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1,551,868 

Stk. 

Apl.  12 

5 

Alliance  &  Dublin  Ord. 

82-85 

5 

17 

8 

4,940,000 

Stk. 

May  12 

9 

Imperial  Continental  . 

1831 — 1851 

-$ 

4 

17 

0 

374,000 

Stk. 

Jan.  13 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 

95—97 

4 

2 

6 

1,235,000 

Stk. 

Feb.  10 

3$ 

Do.  8A  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 

92—94 

3 

14 

6 

200,000 

5 

May  12 

7 

Bombay,  Ltd. 

64—67 

5 

3 

8 

200,242 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

6 

Lea  Bridge  Ord.  5  p.c.  . 

120—122 

+i 

4 

18 

4 

40,000 

5 

7 

Do.  New,  £4  paid  . 

5) -5,’ 

4 

17 

5 

561,000 

Stk. 

Feb.  21 

10 

Liverpool  United  A.  . 

215—217 

+i 

4 

12 

2 

50,000 

10 

Feb.  24 

15 

Bourne-  4  lOp.e. .  . 

281 — 294 

5 

1 

8 

718,100 

7 

Do.  B.  . 

163—165 

4 

4 

10 

311,810 

10 

7 

mouth  Gas  >  B  7  p.c.  . 

163— 16? 

4 

3 

0 

306,083 

TT 

June  JO 

4 

Do.  Deb.  Stk. 

102—104* 

3 

16 

11 

75,000 

10 

„ 

6 

and  Water)  Pref.  6  p.c. 

141—15 

4 

0 

0 

75,000 

5 

June  15 

6 

Malta  &  Mediterranean 

4g — 14 

6 

3 

1 

380,000 

Stk. 

121 

Brentford  Consolidated 

257—262 

4 

15 

5 

560,000 

100 

Apl.  1 

5 

Met.  of  )  5  p.c.  Deb. 

100—102 

4 

18 

0 

330,000 

94 

Do.  New  .  .  . 

203—208 

4 

11 

4 

250,000 

100 

4  h 

Melbourne  j  p.c. Deb. 

100—102 

4 

8 

3 

50,000 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref.  . 

122—124 

4 

0 

8 

541,920 

20 

May  31 

3\ 

Monte  Video,  Ltd.  .  . 

12?— 13J 

5 

5 

8 

206,250 

f  » 

June  15 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  . 

97—90 

. . 

4 

0 

10 

1,775,892 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

a 

Newc’tle&G’tesh’d  Con. 

1031—104$ 

+i 

4 

3 

9 

220,000 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

11 

Brighton  &  Hove  Orig. 

217—220 

5 

0 

0 

529,705 

Stk. 

June  30 

3A 

Do.  3£  p.c.  Deb. 

87—89* 

3 

18 

8 

246,320 

,, 

„ 

8 

Do.  A  Ord.  Stk.  . 

157—160 

5 

0 

0 

55,940 

10 

Mar.  10 

7 

North  Middlesex  7  p.c. 

15—16 

4 

7 

6 

490,000 

20 

Apl.  12 

HI 

British . 

44—45 

. , 

5 

4 

6 

300,000 

Stk. 

Apl.  27 

8 

Oriental,  Ltd. 

137-139 

5 

15 

1 

120,000 

Stk. 

June  30 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

94—96* 

. . 

4 

3 

4 

60,000 

5 

Apl.  12 

8 

Ottoman,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

62-7} 

5 

10 

4 

109,000 

Feb.  10 

6 

Bromley,  A  5  p.c. 

116—118 

, . 

5 

1 

8 

31,800 

53 

Feb.  24 

13 

Portsea  Island  A  .  . 

135—140 

4 

18 

4 

165,700 

4} 

Do.  B  3J  p.c.  .  . 

87—89 

5 

1 

2 

60,000 

50 

13 

Do.  B 

— 

— 

82,278 

51 

Do.  C  5  p.c.  .  . 

106—108 

5 

1 

10 

100,000 

50 

12 

Do.  C  .  . 

120—125 

4 

16 

0 

55,000 

June  30 

3$ 

Do.  31  p.c.  Deb.  . 

82—81* 

4 

3 

4 

114,800 

50 

10 

Do.  D  and  E. 

— 

— 

250,000 

Stk. 

4 

Buenos  Ayres  4  p.c.  Deb. 

95-97* 

4 

2 

6 

398,490 

5 

May  31 

8 

Primitiva  Ord.  .  .  . 

7g-7S 

5 

3 

3 

100,000 

10 

— 

— 

Cape  Town  &  Dis.,  Ltd. 

2—3 

-k 

— 

796,980 

5 

June  30 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

5}— 51* 

4 

10  11 

100,000 

10 

— 

— 

Do.  4&  p.c.  Pref.  . 

4—5 

-n 

— 

488,900 

100 

J  une  1 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 

97—99 

4 

0  10 

50,000 

50 

Nov.  2 

6 

Do.  6  p.c.  1st  Mort. 

— 

— 

312,650 

Stk. 

June  30 

4 

River  Plato  4  p.c.  Deb. 

95—97* 

4 

2 

6 

100,000 

Stk. 

June  30 

41 

Do.  4S  p.c.  Deb. Stk. 

86—88* 

5 

2 

3 

250,000 

10 

Mar.  24 

9 

San  Paulo,  Ltd.  . 

211-22$ 

+i$ 

4 

0 

0 

157,150 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

5 

Chester  5  p.c.  Ord.  . 

109—111 

4 

10 

1 

115,000 

10 

6 

Do.  f>  p.c.  Pref. 

12—12$ 

4 

16 

0 

1,513,280 

Stk. 

5/9/4 

Commercial  4  p.c.  Stk. 

114—116 

4 

14 

3 

125,000 

50 

July  1 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb. 

49—50* 

5 

0 

0 

560,000 

51 

Do.  3^  p.c.  do.. 

108—110 

4 

16 

11 

135,000 

Stk. 

Mar.  24 

10 

Sheffield  A.  ...  . 

235—237 

4 

4 

5 

475,000 

It 

June  15 

3 

Do.  3p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

751—771 

3  17 

5 

20!), 984 

10 

Do.  B  .... 

235—237 

4 

4 

5 

800,000 

Stk. 

May  31 

4 

Continental  Union,  Ltd. 

92—95 

4 

4 

3 

523,500 

10 

Do.  C  .... 

234—236 

4 

4 

9 

200,000 

It 

It 

7 

Do.  7  p.c.  Pref. 

1:35—137 

+1 

5 

2 

2 

70,000 

10 

June  15 

7 

South  African  .  .  . 

s',  91 

7 

7 

4 

492,270 

Stk. 

— 

5i 

Derby  Con.  Stk.  .  .  . 

122—124 

4 

8 

9 

6,429,895 

Stk. 

Feb.  10 

5/9/4 

South  Met.,  4  p.c.  Ord. 

119—121 

4 

10 

3 

55,000 

,, 

— 

4 

Do.  Deb.  Stk.  . 

104—105 

3  16 

2 

1,895,445 

Jan.  13 

3 

Do.  3  p.c.  Deb. 

80—82 

3 

13 

2 

148,995 

Apl.  12 

5 

East  Hull  5  p.c.  Ord.  . 

— 

— 

209,820 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

8 

South  Shields  Con.  Stk. 

154—156 

5 

2 

7 

840,150 

10 

Jan.  27 

10 

European,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

19—20 

5 

0 

0 

605,000 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

53 

S’th  Suburb’n  Ord.  5  p.c. 

119—121 

4 

13 

6 

16,179,445 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

ii 

Gas-  \  4  p.c.  Ord.  .  . 

106$ — 1071 

4 

6 

9 

60,000 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

118—120 

4 

3 

4 

2,600,000 

It 

II 

31 

light  1  31  p.c.  max. 

85—87 

4 

0 

6 

117,058 

Jan.  13 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

123—125 

4 

0 

0 

4,062,235 

»» 

It 

4 

and  f  4  p.c.  Con.  Pref. 

103—105 

3 

16 

2 

502,310 

Stk. 

May  12 

5 

Southampton  Ord.  . 

109—111 

1 

6 

11 

4,531,705 

It 

June  15 

3 

Coke  )  3  p.c.  Con.  Deb. 

781—801 

3 

14 

6 

120,000 

Stk. 

Feb.  10 

7 

Tottenham  i  A  5  p.c.  . 

147—150 

4 

13 

4 

1258,740 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

5 

Hastings  &  St.  L.  31  p.c. 

95—07 

5 

3 

1 

483,940 

5$ 

and  f  B  3&  p.c.  . 

116$— 118$ 

4 

12  10 

82,500 

„ 

61 

Do.  do.  5  p.c. 

— 

— 

149,470 

June  15 

4 

Edmonton  1  4  p.c.  Deb. 

96—98 

4 

1 

8 

'70,000 

10 

Apl.  27 

11 

Hongkong &China,  Ltd. 

171-174* 

6 

3  11 

182,380 

10 

June  15 

8 

Tuscan,  Ltd . 

32-8} 

s 

13 

0 

131,000 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

ii 

Ilford  A  and  C  . 

147—150 

1 

18 

4 

149,900 

10 

July  1 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 

96—98* 

5 

0 

65,780 

II 

It 

51 

Do.  B . 

118—121 

4 

17 

1 

236,476 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

5 

Tynemouth,  5 p.c.  max. 

115—117 

4 

5 

0 

65,500 

II 

June  30 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  .  .  . 

94—96* 

4 

3 

4 

255,636 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

6J 

Wands- 1  B  31  p.c.  .  . 

141—143 

4 

14 

5 

85,766 

June  30 

3 

worth  J  3  p.c.  Deb.Stk. 

71-73* 

4 

2 

2 

Prices  marked  *  are  “  Ex.  div.” 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ADVERTISERS,  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 


No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

and  address  of  the  writer ; 

COPY  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  “JOURNAL”  should  be 
received  at  the  Office  NOT  LATER  than  TWELVE  O’CLOCK  NOON  ON 
MONDAY,  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  following  day’s  issue. 

Orders  for  Alterations  in,  or  stoppages  of,  PERMANENT  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS  should  be  received  by  the  FIRST  POST  on  SATURDAY. 

Wanted,  For  Sale,  and  Tender  Advertisements,  Six  Lines  and 
under,  3s.;  each  additional  Line,  6d. 


“ JOURNAL ”  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
proof  of  good  faith. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  “JOURNAL. 

United  Kingdom:  One  Year,  21s. ;  Half  Year,  IOs.  6d.;  Quarter,  6s.  6d. 

Payable  in  advance.  If  credit  is  taken,  the  charge  is  25s.  a  year. 

Abroad  (in  the  Postal  Union) :  £1  7s.  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 

All  Communications,  Remittances,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 
Walter  King,  ii,  Bolt  Codrt,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Telegrams:  “QASKINQ,  LONDON.”  Telephone:  P.O.  1571a  Central. 


Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


O’NEILL’S  OXIDE 

For  GAS  PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  OXIDE. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


GAS  PURIFICATION  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LD„ 
Palmerston  House, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C, 


J&  J.  BRADDOCK  (Branch  of  Meters 

l  Limited),  Globe  Meter  Works,  Oldham,  and 
45  &  47,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 

WET  AND  DRY  GAS-METERS,  PREPAYMENT 
METERS,  STATION  METERS,  AND  GOVERNORS. 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED. 

BALE’S  FIRE  CEMENT. 


Repairs  receive  prompt  attention. 
Telephones  :  815  Oldham,  and  2412  Hop,  London. 
Telegrams — 

“  Braddock,  Oldham,”  and  “  Metrique,  London.” 


PAINT  FOR  GAS  WORKS. 
“KLEENOFF,”  THE  COOKER  CLEANER. 


ALE  &  CHURCH, 

5,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


OXIDE  OF  IRON  (BOG  ORE) 


ANY  QUANTITY.  ANY  PORT.  ANY  STATION 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


WINKELMANN’S 

“ttOLCANIC”  fire  cement. 

Y  Resists  4500°  Fabr.  Best  for  GAS-WORKS. 
Andrew  Stephenson,  182,  Palmerston  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  “  Volcanism,  London.” 


ONALD  MlINT0SH, 

110,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


BENZOL 


HIGH  PRESSURE  GAS. 


0OMPLETE  LIGHTING  INSTALLA¬ 
TIONS  supplied  by 
JAMES  MILNE  AND  SON,  LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH,  GLASGOW,  LONDON,  LEEDS. 


BROTHERTON  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Offices  :  City  Chambers,  Leeds. 
Correspondence  invited. 


AND 

QARBURINE  FOR  GAS  ENRICHING. 


ALSO 

THE  MAXIM  PATENT  CARBURETTOR. 


For  Prices,  &c.,  apply  to 

THE  GAS  LIGHTING  IMPROVEMENT  CO.,  LTD. 
126,  BISHOPSGATE,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  ‘‘Carburine,  London,” 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
SPENCER  CHAPMAN  &  MESSEL,  LTD., 

with  which  is  amalgamated  Wm.  Pearce  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
36,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Works:  Silvf.rtown. 
Telegrams:  ‘‘Hydrochloric,  London.” 
Telephone :  341  Avenue. 


PRESSURE  REDUCERS. 


ACTION— SIMPLE,  AUTOMATIC,  FRICTIONLESS 


HE  THING  for  your  Hilly  Districts. 

Write  to-day  for  illustrated  Sheet — 


JAMES  MILNE  AND  SON,  LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH,  LONDON,  GLASGOW,  LEEDS. 


A  Handsome  F’Cap  Volume  giving  a  complete 
account  of  the 

GRANTON  GAS-WORKS 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

INTRODUCTION  OF 

GAS  LIGHTING. 


OF  THE 

EDINBURGH  &  LEITH  CORPORATIONS’  GAS  COMMISSIONERS 

Their 

DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION, 
and  EQUIPMENT, 

WITH 

ILLUSTRATIONS,  PLATES,  AND 
DETAILS  OF  COSTS, 

BY  W.  R.  HERRING,  M.Inst.C.E.,  &c. 

The  volume  consists  of  300  pages,  embellished  with  228 
Photographic  and  other  Illustrations,  and  28  large  folding 
Plates.  In  addition,  the  Appendices  give  (in  full)  the  Speci¬ 
fications  and  detailed  Schedule  of  Quantities  of  the  Brick 
and  Puddle  Gasholder  Tank  and  of  the  Four-Lift  Telescopic 
Holder  at  Granton. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  price  16s.  net  cash,  free  delivery 
United  Kingdom. 


BY  CHARLES  HUNT,  M.Inst.C.E., 

Past-President  of  the  Institution  oj  Gas  Engineers. 

Author  of  “  Gas  Lighting,"  which  forms  the  Third  Volume  of  Groves 
and  Thorpe's  “  Chemical  Technology." 


As  a  frontispiece  the  book  has  a  photographic  reproduction 
of  the  portrait  of  William  Murdoch  in  the  Edinburgh  Art 
Gallery.  There  are  also  portraits  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
F.R.S.,  James  Watt.  Philippe  Lebon,  Frederick  Albert 
Winsor,  &c.  ;  a  reproduction  of  the  picture  of  “Scientific 
Celebrities  in  1800”  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  in 
which  James  Watt,  Boulton,  and  Wm.  Murdoch  are  included  ; 
and  numerous  illustrations  of  various  apparatus  used  in  the 
early  Manufacture  of  Gas,  with  three  folding  plates  repro¬ 
duced  from  the  original  drawings  of  Messrs  Phillips  and 
Lee's  Mill  and  the  Gas-Works  erected  there  in  iSc6.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  also  views  of  Bello  Mill  Cottage, 
the  birthplace  of  Murdoch,  and  of  the  neighbourhood  in  and 
around  Lugar. 

Price  8s.  (free  delivery  in  United  Kingdom). 

Sole  Agent  tor  America  : 

“ Progressive  Age"  No.  280,  Broadway,  New  York. 


in 


E.  C.  Brown, 


Orders  may  be  sent  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  to  the  Publisher, 


WALTER  KING,  11,  BOLT  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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Robert  dempster  &  sons,  Ltd., 

Contractors  for  Complete  CARBONIZING 
PLANTS  and  every  description  of  GAS  APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING,  CONVEYING,  and  TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS,  also  STOKING  MACHINERY,  Rose  Mount 
Iron-Works,  Et.t.and. 


FOR  SALE. 


EAK  TEST, 

The  Best  on  the  Market 

(a)  for  High  Pressure  Main; 
(5)  for  High  Pressure  Servioe. 


Full  particulars  from 

JAMES  MILNE  AND  SON,  LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH  LONDON,  GLASGOW,  LEEDS. 


BRISTOL’S  RECORDING  GAUGES. 


THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  RANGE  OF 
RECORDING  INSTRUMENTS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


JW.  &  C.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

*  23,  COLLEGE  HILL,  CANNON  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Recording  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Combination  Recording  Pressure  and  Vacuum 
Gauges. 

Recording  Draught  Gauges. 

Recording  Hydraulic  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Water  Level  Gauges. 

Recording  Thermometers. 

Indicating  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Milli  Voltmeters  for  stray  currents  in 
gas-mains. 

Long  Distance  Recording  Tachometers,  &c.,  &c. 


TAR  WANTED. 

THOMAS  HORROCKS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Albert  Chemical  Works,  BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 

Pitch,  Creosote,  Brick  and  Fuel  Oils,  Benzol,  Solvent 
Naphtha,  Carbolio,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


S 


PECIALLY  prepared  for  Sulphate 

AMMONIA  Makers  by 


of 


CHANCE  AND  HUNT,  LIMITED, 

Works:  Oldbury,  Wednesbury,  and  Stafford. 
Address  Correspondence  and  Inquiries  to  Oldbury, 
Worcs. 

Telegrams:  “Chemicals,  Oldbury.” 


R.  &  G.  HISLOP, 

GAS  ENGINEERS,  RETORT  BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS,  &c. 


RETORT  SETTINGS,  COAL  TESTING  PLANT, 
BOILER  FIRING. 


Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Underwood  House,  PAISLEY. 


D 


ANDERSON  AND  COMPANY, 

GAS  LIGHTING  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

18  &  20,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telegrams : 

1  Daoolioht  London.” 


Telephone : 
2336  Holborn. 


SPENCER’S  PATENT  HURDLE  GRIDS. 


HE  very  best  Patent  Grids  for  Holding 

Oxide  Lightly. 


See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  June  20,  p.  801. 


HYDRATED  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

PREPARED  from  Pure  Iron. 

Twice  as  rich  as  Bog  Ore. 

Gives  no  back  Pressure. 

The  Cheapest  in  the  Market. 

Read  Holliday  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Huddersfield, 


s 


ULPHURIC  ACID  for 

suitable  for  making  Sulphate 


Sale,  specially 

of  Ammonia. 


Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufacturers. 
Works :  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  and  Wake¬ 


field. 


AS-WORKS  requiring  Extensions 

should  Communicate  with  FIRTH  BLAKELEY, 


SONS,  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  Dewsbury,  who  make  a 
Speciality  of  Catering  for  the  Smaller  Gas  Concerns. 
Prices  Reasonable  ;  quality  and  results,  the  best.  Satis- 
faction  Guaranteed. 


AS  PLANT  for  Sale — We  can  always 

\Jf  offer  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND  GAS  AP¬ 
PARATUS,  including  Retorts  and  Fittings,  Condensers, 
Exhausters,  Scrubbers,  Washers,  Purifiers,  Gasholders, 
Tanks,  Valves,  Connections,  &c.  Also  a  few  COM¬ 
PLETE  WORKS.  Compare  Prices  and  Particulars 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 

GAS  OILS. 

TyTEADE-KING,  ROBINSON,  &  CO., 

Represent  the  Strongest  Independent  Re¬ 
fineries  in  America;  also  Petroleum  Spirit  for  Gas 
Enrichment.  18,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester,  and 
Tower  Building,  22,  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 

UIDE  to  Patents,  Trade  Marks  and 

DESIGNS,”  1910.  4th  Edition.  Contains 
concise  information  on  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Patents,  &c.  All  Inventors  and  those  interested  should 
send  for  free  copy  to  J.  S.  W ithers  &  Spooner,  Chartered 
Patent  Agents,  323,  High  Holborn,  London.  ’Phone. 
480  Holborn.  Telegrams:  “ Improvably,  London.” 

A  MMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ammonia  Distillers. 
Works :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 

T  E.  C.  LORD,  Ship  Canal  Tar-Works, 

U  |  Weaste,  Manchester.  Pitch,  Creosote,  Benzols, 
Toluol,  Naphtha,  Pyridine,  all  kinds  of  Cresylio  Acid, 
Carbolic  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 

A  MMONIA  Waste  Liquor  Disposal. 

Purification  Plant. 

Results  Guaranteed.  No  Working  Costs. 

John  Radcliffe,  Chemical  Engineer,  East  Barnet. 

A  MMONIA. 

A  Consumers  in  any  form  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 

A  MMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

A  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 

Telegrams :  “  Chemicals.” 

■DATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

i  PUBLICATIONS,  “MERCHANDISE  MARKS 
ACT,  and  Decisions  thereunder,”  Is. ;  "  TRADE 
SECRETS  v.  PATENTS,”  6d. ;  “DOCTRINE  of 
EQUIVALENTS,  Mechanical  and  Chemical,"  6d. 
“SUBJECT-MATTER  of  PATENTS,”  6d. 

MEWBURN,  ELLIS,  &  PRYOR,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents,  70  &  72,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  Tele¬ 
grams  :  "Patent  London.”  Telephone  :  No.  243  Holborn. 

/TOAL  TAR  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tar  Distillers. 
Works:  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 

AZINE”  (Registered  in  England  and 

Abroad).  A  radical  Solvent  and  Preventative 
of  Naphthalene  Deposits,  and  for  the  Automatic 
Cleaning  of  Mains  and  Services. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  enrichment  of  Gas. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  by  C.  Bourne,  West 
Moor  Chemical  Works,  Killingworth,  or  through  his 
Agent,  F.  J.  Nicol,  Pilgrim  House,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Telegrams  :  “  Doric,”  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  National 
Telephone  No.  2497. 

QULPHURIC  ACID  —  Specially  pre- 

pared  for  Sulphate  of  AMMONIA  and  BENZOL 
Recovery  Plants.  John  Nicholson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Hunslet  Chemical  Works,  Leeds.  Tele. :  “  Nicholson, 
Leeds.”  Telephone  :  (Two  lines),  Nos.  2420  and  2421. 

TITAN  TED — Tar  and  Ammoniacal 

VV  Liquor.  Any  Quantity. 

Grindley  and  Company,  Limited,  Rawcliffe,  near 
Goole,  Yorkshire. 

QULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

O  SATURATORS  and  all  LEAD  and  TIMBER 
WORK  in  Connection  with  Sulphate  Plants. 

We  guarantee  promptness  with  efficiency  for  Re¬ 
pairs. 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Co.,  Central  Plumbing  Works, 
Bolton. 

Telegrams :  “  Saturators,  Bolton.”  Telephone  0848. 

TTIOR  Instructions  on  Polishing  and 

J,  Cleaning  Gas-Cookers  and  Gas-Fittings,  read 
Canning  Handbook  on  Polishing,  Electro-Plating,  and 
Lacquering.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  2s.  3d.,  post  free ; 
abroad,  2s.  fid. 

W.  Canning  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  18  to  20,  St. 
John’s  Square,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  EXAMINATIONS. 
QTUDENTS  who  are  disappointed  at 

their  results  at  the  recent  Examinations  should 
avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Cranfield’s  Correspondence 
Classes.  Courses  and  results  better  than  ever.  Courses 
are  starting  now  and  in  September. 

11,  Avondale  Place,  Halifax. 

WANTED,  a  thoroughly  good  Wor Ic¬ 
ing  FOREMAN  for  a  Gas-Works  making  70 
Millions.  One  well  used  to  Regenerative  Furnaces. 

1  Apply  to  the  Manager,  Gas-Works,  Chertsey. 


CLERK,  with  several  years'  experi¬ 
ence  in  large  Gas  Company,  desires  CHANGE. 


Expert  Shorthand-Typist.  Sound  knowledge  of  Ac¬ 
countancy  and  Book-keeping.  Experience  in  Drafting 
Reports,  &c.  Capable  correspondent.  Age 20.  Highest 
Credentials. 

Address,  No.  5420,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  WASTE-WATER 
INSPECTOR. 


THOROUGHLY  competent  Waste 

WATER  INSPECTOR  is  required  by  a  Water 


Company.  Must  understand  his  work,  Wages  to  com¬ 
mence,  30s.  per  Week. 

Applications,  by  letter,  stating  Age  and  Experience, 
together  with  copies  of  Testimonials,  to  No.  5422,  care 
of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a  Chemist  Experienced  in 

the  Analysis  of  Coal,  Gases,  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia,  Crude  and  Refined  Benzols,  and  Tar  Products. 

Apply,  by  letter,  stating  Age,  whether  Married  or 
Single,  Salary  required,  Experience,and  Qualifieationshf 
any),  and  enclosing  Three  copies  of  recent  Testimonials, 
to  No.  5423,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


WASTE  Inspector  wanted,  with 

Experience  in  reading  Water-Meters  and 
working  Deacon’s  Waste  Meters.  Wages  30s.  per 
Week. 

Apply,  stating  Experience,  with  Testimonials,  to  the 
Secretary,  Colne  Valley  Water  Company,  New  Bushey, 
Watford. 


R 


FOR  SALE. 

ETORT  Mouth-pieces  and  Fittings  of 

Four  through  Beds  in  Settings  of  Eights,  consist¬ 


ing  of  64  Mouthpieces  22  in.  by  15  in.  with  Tangye  Self¬ 
sealing  Lids,  and  64  Ascension  Pipes  Taper  6-inch  to 
5-inch.  Dry  Mains,  Valves,  Bridge  Pipes,  and  other 
Connections.  All  in  good  working  condition.  Also  one 
STEAM  ENGINE,  Horizontal,  High-Pressure,  14-inch 
bore  by  20-inch  stroke,  to  work  with  80  lbs.  Steam 
pressure.  Splendid  Condition. 

A  low  price  to  clear  will  be  taken  for  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  above. 

Apply  to  Vincent  Hughes,  Engineer,  Gas-Works, 
Smethwick. 


BOROUGH  OF  HEYWOOD. 

THE  Gas  Committee  invite  Tenders 

for  the  Purchase  of  Surplus  TAR. 

Specification  and  Form  of  Tender  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Gas  Manager. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “  Tar,”  to  be  sent  to  me 
not  later  than  Tuesday,  July  18,  1911. 

By  order, 

Geo.  G.  Bouchier, 

Town  Clerk. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Heywood, 

June  27,  1911. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  ROTHERHAM. 

(Gas  Department.) 

THE  Corporation  of  Rotherham  are 

prepared  to  receive  OFFERS  for  the  Purchase 
of  the  Surplus  GAS  TAR  and  AMMONIACAL  LIQUOR 
produced  at  their  Gas-Works  during  the  ensuing  Year. 

Forms  of  Tender  and  Specification  may  be  obtained 
on  Application  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Naylor,  Gas  Engineer. 

Offers,  endorsed  “Gas  Tar  and  Ammoniacal  Liquor,” 
to  be  sent  to  me  not  later  than  July  18  next. 

W.  J.  Board, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Rotherham, 

July  5,  1911. 


THE  Devon  Gas  Association,  Limited, 

are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  about  1100 
Tons  of  Best  Screened  or  Unscreened  GAS  COAL, 
delivered  f  .o.r.  truck  loads  at  either  Chudleigh,  Moreton- 
hampstead,  North  Tawton,  or  South  Brent  Stations,  as 
required  during  the  Year  ending  the  31st  of  July,  1912. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “  Tender  for  Coal,”  to  he 
addressed  to  the  Chairman,  and  received  not  later  than 
Saturday,  July  22,  1911. 

Geo.  Lane, 

Secretary. 

Haven  Road,  Exeter, 

July  3,  1911. 


BOROUGH  OF  MOSSLEY. 

THE  Gas  Committee  invite  Tenders 

for  the  Supply  of  12,000  Tons  of  Screened  GAS 
COAL. 

Specification  and  Form  of  Tender  may  be  had  upon 
Application  to  the  undersigned. 

Tenders,  endorsed  “  Gas  Coal,”  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  Gas-Works, 
Mossley,  and  Delivered  not  later  than  the  first  post 
Friday  morning,  the  21st  inst. 

James  Taylor, 

Engineer  and  Manager. 

Gas-Works,  Mossley, 

July  4,  1911. 


THE  Haworth  Urban  District  Council 

are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  Supply 
of  3000  Tons  of  GAS  COAL  (Screened,  Unscreened,  and 
Gas  Nuts)  delivered  at  the  Haworth  Station  during  the 
ensuing  Twelve  Months. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “Gas  Coal  Tender,”  to  be 
forwarded  to  me  the  undersigned,  not  later  than  the 
24th  inst. 

No  Special  Form  of  Tender. 

William  Robertshaw, 

Clerk  to  the  Council. 
United  Counties  Bank  Chambers, 

North  Street,  Keighley. 


July  ii,  1911*] 
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URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  OF  LYMM. 

THE  above  Council  are  prepared  to 

receive  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  of  CANNED 
and  Best  Screened  GAS  COAL,  to  be  delivered  at  their 
Gas-Works  in  Lymra,  for  a  term  of  Twelve  Months 
from  the  1st  day  of  September,  1911. 

The  probable  quantities  required  will  be  about  200 
Tons  of  Cannel  and  about  2000  Tons  of  Gas  Coal,  which 
must  be  freshly  Wrought,  well  Screened,  and  free  from 
Sulphurous  Pyrites  and  other  objectionable  matter; 
but  the  Council  reserve  the  right  of  increasing  or  de¬ 
creasing  the  quantities  named. 

The  Person  whose  Tender  is  accepted  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  enter  into  an  Agreement  with  the  Council  for 
the  due  performance  of  his  Contract. 

Sealed  Tenders,  stating  Price  per  Ton  delivered  by 
Boat  alongside  the  Works,  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  July,  1911,  and  endorsed  “  Coal 
Tender.” 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Forms  of  Tender  are  not  Supplied. 

Further  Particulars  may  be  had  on  Application  to 
the  Gas  Manager,  Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson. 


W.  Mullard, 


Clerk. 


Council  Offices,  Lymm, 
Cheshire,  July  1,  1911. 


TAR  AND  AMMONIACAL  LIQOUR. 

THE  Lymm  Urban  District  Council  are 

prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  Purchase 
of  the  Surplus  TAR  and  AMMONIACAL  LIQUOR 
made  at  their  Gas-Works  for  a  term  of  One  Year  from 
the  1st  day  of  September,  1911  (or  for  such  longer  term 
as  may  be  contracted  for  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council). 

Tar  and  Liquor  will  be  delivered  free  into  contractor’s 
Boat  on  the  Bridgewater  Canal. 

Tenders  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before 
the  20th  day  of  July,  1911,  endorsed  “  Tar.” 

The  Purchaser  will  be  required  to  enterinto  an  Agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Council  for  the  due  performance  of  his 
Contract. 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
highest  or  any  Tender. 

Forms  of  Tender  are  not  Supplied. 

Further  Particulars  may  be  had  on  Application  to  the 
Gas  Manager,  Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson. 

W.  Mullard, 

Clerk. 

Council  Offices,  Lymm,  Cheshire, 

July  1,  1911. 

NEW  HUNSTANTON  URBAN  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

THE  New  Hunstanton  Urban  District 

Council  invite  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  of 
MATERIALS  and  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  WATER¬ 
WORKS  in  the  Parish  of  Hunstanton  as  follows  : 

Contract  No.  9,  for  the  Supply  of  CAST-IRON 
MAINS. 

Contract  No.  10,  for  the  laying  of  MAIN  PIPES. 
Drawings  and  Specifications  can  be  seen,  and  Forms 
of  Tender  and  Quantities  obtained,  on  and  after  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  undersigned, 
or  of  the  Engineer,  Mr.  E.  H.  Stevenson,  38, Parliament 
Street,  Westminster,  on  payment  of  Half-a-Guinea  for 
each  Form  of  Tender,  which  amount  will  be  returned 
on  receipt  of  a  bond-fide  Tender  with  the  Schedule  of 
Quantities  properly  filled  up. 

Sealed  Tenders,  properly  endorsed,  to  be  sent  to  the 
undersigned  on  or  before  Tuesday  the  25th  inst. 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

(Signed)  J.  S.  B.  Glasier, 

Clerk  to  the  New  Hunstanton 
Urban  District  Council. 

DOCKING  (NORFOLK)  RURAL  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

THE  Docking  Rural  District  Council 

invite  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  cf  MATERIALS 
and  the  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WATER-WORKS  in 
the  Parish  of  Heacham  as  follows  : 

Contract  No.  1,  for  the  Supply  of  CAST-IRON 
MAIN  PIPES. 

Contract  No.  2,  for  the  Erection  of  a  WATER 
TOWER  and  TANK  and  the  LAYING  of 
MAIN  PIPES  and  APPENDAGES. 

Drawings  and  Specifications  can  be  seen,  and  Form 
of  Tender  and  Quantities  obtained,  on  and  after  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Clerk  to  the 
Parish  Council,  Heacham,  or  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Engineer,  Mr.  E.  H.  Stevenson,  38,  Parliament  Street, 
Westminster,  on  payment  of  Half-a-Guinea  for  each 
Form  of  Tender,  which  amount  will  be  returned  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  bona-fide  Tender,  with  the  Schedule  of  Quan¬ 
tities  properly  filled  up. 

Sealed  Tenders,  properly  endorsed,  to  be  sent  to  the 
undersigned  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  25th  inst. 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

(Signed)  J.  A.  Stoughton, 

Clerk  to  the  Docking 

Rural  District  Council. 

CLACTON  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 


PIPES. 


THE  above  Council  are  prepared  to 

receive  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  and  Delivery 
of  50  Tons  of  British  CAST-IRON  PIPES  and  CON¬ 
NECTIONS. 

Copy  of  Specification  and  Form  of  Tender  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Council’s  Engineer,  Mr.  Sydney 
Francis,  A.M.I.M.E.,  Town  Hall,  Clacton-on-Sea. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “  Tender  for  Pipes,”  to  be 
delivered  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  noon  on 
Thursday,  July  20,  1911. 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Geo.  T.  Lewis, 

Clerk  to  the  Council. 

Town  Hall,  Clacton-on-Sea, 

July  5,  1911. 


CLACTON  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 

COAL. 

THE  above  Council  invite  Tenders  for 

the  Supply  and  Delivery  of  about  5000  Tons  of 
Best  Screened  GAS  COAL,  in  quantities  as  may  be 
required  during  the  ensuing  Twelve  Months. 

Particulars  and  Form  of  Tender  may  be  obtained 
upon  Application  to  the  Consulting  Engineer, Mr.  Sydney 
Francis,  A.M.I.M.E.,  Town  Hall,  Clacton-on-Sea. 

Tenders,  sealed  and  endorsed  “Tender  for  Coal,”  to 
be  delivered  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  noon  on 
Thursday  July  20,  1911. 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Geo.  T.  Lewis, 

Clerk  to  the  Council. 

Town  Hall,  Clacton-on-Sea, 

July  5,  1911. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Messrs,  a.  &  w.  richards  beg  to 

notify  that  their  SALES  BY  AUCTION  of  NEW 
CAPITAL  ISSUED  UNDER  PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS,  and  of  STOCKS  and  SHARES  belonging  to 
EXECUTORS  and  other  PRIVATE  OWNERS  in  LON¬ 
DON,  SUBURBAN,  and  PROVINCIAL  GAS  and 
WATER  COMPANIES,  take  place  PERIODICALLY 
at  the  Mart,  TOKENHOUSE  YARD,  E.C. 

Terms  for  Issuing  New  Capital,  and  also  for  including 
other  Gas  and  Water  Stocks  and  Shares  in  these  Periodi¬ 
cal  Sales,  will  be  forwarded  on  Application  to  Messrs. 
A.  &  W.  Richards,  at  18,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

COMMERCIAL  GAS  COMPANY. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  an 

ORDINARY  MEETING  of  the  Commercial  Gas 
Company  will  be  holden  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
in  the  City  of  London,  on  Thursday,  the  10th  of 
August,  1911,  at  Twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  to  receive 
the  Directors’  Report  and  the  Accounts  of  the  Company 
for  the  Half  Year  ended  the  30th  of  June,  1911;  to 
declare  a  Dividend ;  and  to  determine  the  Remuneration 
of  the  Secretary. 

The  STOCK  TRANSFER  BOOKS  WILL  BE 
CLOSED  from  the  21st  inst.  to  the  10th  of  August, 
both  days  inclusive ;  and  the  Dividends  will  be  paid 
on  the  1st  of  September  next  to  the  holders  of  Stock 
registered  at  the  date  of  the  closing. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

F.  J.  Bkadfield, 

Secretary. 

Offices:  Stepney, 

July  10, 1911. 


Now  Published.  Price  Is.  6d.  Post  Free  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 


GAS  MANUFACTURE 

AND 

GAS  LIGHTING. 

By  HENRY  O’CONNOR,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  &c. 

A  Course  of  Five  Lectures  Delivered  before 
the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts. 


London : 

WALTER  KING,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 


Price  Is.  net. 


THE  SALE  OF  GAS  APPARATUS 

BY 

J.  PATER  WIATT. 

Author  of  "Chemistry  in  Physics,”  “Internal  Combus¬ 
tion  Engines,”  &c.,  &c. 


London;  Walter  King,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


THOMAS  DUXBURY  &  CO., 

16,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER, 

Gas  Engineers'  Agents  and  Contractors  for 

METERS,  FIRE-CLAY  GOODS,  OXIDE  OF  IRON,  AND 
ALL  OTHER  GAS  APPARATUS. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

Telegrams  :  “  DARWINIAN,  MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone  1806. 


TROTTER,  HAINES,  &  CORBETT, 

BRETTELL’S  ESTATE,  LIMITED’ 

FIRE-CLAY  &  BRICK  WORKS, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


MIDLAND  ENAMELLING  GO., 

Manufacturers  of 

DIALS  (Enamelled) 

For  Gas,  Water,  Electric,  &c.,  Meters. 

DIALS 

For  Pressure  Scales  In  One  Length  up  to  4  feet. 

DIALS 

For  Clocks,  Barometers,  Thermometer 
Indicators,  and  for  every  purpose. 

140,  Finch  Rd.,  Handsworth,  Birmingham. 


Telephone : 
"Northern  250.” 


Telegraphic  Address : 

1  Enamelling  Birmingham. 


Manufacturers  of  GAS  RETORTS,  GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE  &  BLAST-FURNACE  BRICKS,  LUMPS, 
TILES,  and  every  description  of  FIRE-BRICKS. 

Special  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Bricks  for  Regenerative 
and  Furnace  Work. 

Shipments  Promptly  and  Carefully  Executed. 


London  Office  :  E.  C.  Brown  &  Co., 
Leadenhall  Chambers,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 


THOMAS  TURTON 

AND  SONS,  Limited, 

SHEAF  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FILES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

FOR  ENGINEERS. 

STEEL  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

SCREW  STOCKS,  TAPS  AND  DIES, 
SPANNERS,  RATCHET  BRACES,  LIFTING  JACKS, 
ANVILS,  VICES, 

AND  ENGINEERS’  TOOLS  GENERALLY. 

London  Office: 

90,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


■BUFFALO’  INJECTOR 


Btea* 


Class  A  lifts  2i  ft. 
Class  B  lifts  12  ft. 


Telegrams : 

“  Temperature 
London.” 

Tel.  No.  12,456 
Central. 


bend 

FOR 
LIST. 

GREEN  &  BOULDING, 

—  LIMITED,  — 

28,  New  Bridge  St. 
LONDON,  E.C.  ’ 


J0BNBBLL& GO.OFSTODRBRIDBE, 

LIMITED, 

STOURBRIDGE, 

Manufacturers  of 

FIRE-BRICKS,  LUMPS,  TILES, 

GAS  RETORTS, 

And  every  description  of  Fire-Clay  Goods. 

RETORTS  CAREFULLY  PACKED 
FOR  SHIPMENT. 

JAMES  OAKES  &  CO., 

ALFRET0N  IRON-WORKS,  DERBYSHIRE, 

AND 

Wenlock  Iron  Wharf,  21  &  22,  Wharf  Road, 
CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  Stock  at  their  Works 
(also  large  Stock  in  London) 

PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  i£  to  48  inches 
in  diameter,  and  make  and  erect  to  order 
RETORTS,  PURIFIERS  and  TANKS,  with 
or  without  planed  joints,  COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS,  SPECIAL  CASTINGS,  &c.,  re¬ 
quired  by  Gas,  Water,  Railway,  Telegraph, 
Chemical,  Colliery,  and  other  Companies. 

Note.— Makers  of  HORSLEY  SYPHONS. 
These  are  cast  in  one  piece,  without  Chap¬ 
lets  ;  doing  away  with  Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Covers, 
and  rendering  Leakage  impossible. 
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HEATHCOTE  GAS  COAL 


from  the 


Grassmoor  Collieries 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Rich  in  Illuminating  Power  and  Yield  of  Gas. 
Above  the  Average  in  Weight  and  Quality 
of  Coke. 

Maintains  a  High  Standard  In  Residuals. 


NEWBATTLE  CANNEL 

Highest  Results  In  Gas,  &  Excellent  Coke. 
QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  LOTHIAN  COAL  COMPANY, 

-  LIMITED,  - 

NEWBATTLE  COLLIERIES, 

NEWTONGRANGE,  MIDLOTHIAN. 


MIRFIELD  GAS  COAL 

UNEQUALLED. 

Sperm  Value  878*85  lbs.  per  ton. 


Please  apply  for  Price ,  Analyses ,  and  Report  to  the 

MIRFIELD  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

RAVENSTHORPE,  near  DEWSBURY. 


GASHOLDERS. 

WESTWOOD  &  WRIGHTS, 

BRIERLEY  HILL. 


GAS  PLANT  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  &  SIZE 

PRESSURE  RELIEVERS  FOR  GASHOLDER  CUPS 
OAS  VALVES  WITH  PATENT  INDICATORS  &  LUBRICATING  FACES. 
MOUTHPIECES  with  DETACHABLE  FACES,  also  AUTOMATIC  FASTENINGS 
FURNACE  &  OTHER  DOORS,  also  MOUTHPIECES  with  ASBESTOS  JOINTS. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORK. 


STRACHAN  &  HENSHAW,  LTD.,  BRISTOL.  E. 


TELPHER 

PLANTS. 


ANY 

CAPACITY. 


HIGHEST 

EFFICIENCY. 


LOW 

WORKING 

COST. 


30  CWT.  MACHINES— HOISTING  SPEED,  60  to  80  f.p.m.— TRAVELLING  SPEED,  500  to  600  f.p.m. 


ODERN 


JET  PHOTOMETER 


FOR 


MODERN  GAS  MAKERS. 


ALEXANDER  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD 

1,  Westminster  Palace  Gardens.  Victoria  Street,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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GRAETZIN  LIGHT. 

MOST  IMPORTANT! 

Latest  Development : 

600  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

IOOO  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

GAS  REGULATION  on  the  TOP  of  the  LAMP. 

All  Goods  are  unapproachable  for  economy  and  durability. 
Ask  Wholesalers  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


THE  GLENBOIG  UNION  FIRE-CLAY  CO.,  LTD. 

GLENBOIG  FIRE-BRICKS  AND  GAS-RETORTS. 

Every  Genuine  Glenboig  Brick,  Block,  Gas-Retort,  fic.,  is  legibly  stamped  with  one  or  other  of  the  Glenboig  Company’s  Registered  Trade  Marks,  as  here  shown. 


TRADE 

MARKS. 


<*t£NBOlS  D 


The  Glenboig  Trade  Marks  are  imitated,  and  the  Glenboig  Name  unfairly  used  by  Makers  of  a  lower  Class  of  Goods,  which, 

when  sold  under  their  own  name,  command  much  lower  prices. 

The  Genuine  Brand,  Stamped  on  the  Goods,  is  the  only  Reliable  Guarantee  to  the  Purchaser. 

GAS-RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS, 

BLOCKS,  &C„  &G. 

The  SPECIAL  BRICKS  used  in  the 
Construction  of  Qas  Furnaces  for  Heating 
Retorts. 

The  GLENBOIG  BRICKS,  BLOCKS,  AND  RETORTS  combine,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  qualities  of  not  melting,  and  not  splitting,  when  subjected 
to  the  highest  heats  and  most  sudden  ohanges  of  temperature,  and  are,  in  consequence,  found  to  be  economical,  even  in  districts  where  the  local  brioks  can 
be  had  at  half  the  prioe. 

Undernoted  we  give  a  Table  of  Analysis  and  Physical  Characteristics  of  a  sample  of  Glenboig  Fire-Clay  by  J.  T.  Norman,  London ;  and,  in  submitting 
a  report  from  a  responsible  and  reliable  publio  analyst,  we  would  here  draw  attention  to  the  unreliable  character  of  Borne  recently  published  analyses  where 
a  manufacturer  selects  not  only  his  own  samples,  but  also  those  of  his  competitor,  and  has  them  treated  by  a  private  analyst.  SUCH  STATEMENTS 
ARE  ALTOGETHER  UNTRUSTWORTHY. 

ANALYSIS  OF  GLENBOIG  FIRE-CLAY. 


Works:  GLENBOIG, LANARKSHIRE. 
Offices:  48,  West  Regent  St.,  Glasgow. 

57  Prize  Medals  and  Diplomas 
of  Honour. 

Grand  Prix  at  Brussels  International 
Exhibition. 

Highest  Award  wherever  exhibited. 


By  JOHN  T.  NORMAN,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  The  City  Central  Laboratory,  LONDON. 

THE  GLENBOIG  UNION  FIRE-CLAY  CO.,  LTD.,  GLENBOIG,  SCOTLAND.  23,  Leadenhall  Street, 

Dear  Sirs,  London,  E.O.,  September  21st,  1909, 

I  have  completed  the  investigation  of  the  samples  of  Clay  reoeived  from  you  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  now  beg  to  report  the  results. 


CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS. 

Raw. 

Fired 

Silica,  free . 

3-49 

Silica,  combined  . 

49-77 

Alumina  . 

. .  36-55 

42-10 

Ferrio  oxide . 

2-08 

Titanio  oxide . 

..  130 

1-50 

Lime . 

. .  trace 

Magnesia  . . 

. .  trace 

Alkaline  oxideB  . 

trace 

Sulphates  as  trioxides 

..  0-92 

106 

Loss  on  Ignition  . 

. .  13-20 

- 

100-00 

100-00 

PHYSICAL  RESULTS. 

Density  ..  .  2-65 

Volume  weight  .  190 

Porosity  .  .  . .  15-4  % 

Linear  shrinkage  at  100°  C .  3-70% 

..  ■■  1050°  C .  4-r% 

„  „  Total  ..  ..  ..  .  8-46% 

Volume  shrinkage  at  100°  C . '0-7% 

„  „  ,.  1050°  C . 12  -6% 

„  „  Total . 23-3  % 

PlaBtioity  .  20  0  % 

Fire  Stability .  . I8601  C.  equiv. 

3362°  F. 

(SEGER  CONE  36.)  (New  Scale  CONE  38.1 
(Signed)  J.  T.  NORMAN. 


This  Clay  is  remarkable  for  its  high  percentage  of  Alumina  and  for  the  almost  complete  absence  of  ingredients  tending  to  lower  the  refractory  properties  ;  its  fire 
Stability  is  extremely  high.  For  some  years  past  I  have  been  urging  clients  who  are  working  the  Clays  of  the  Coal  Measures  to  search  for  such  a  material,  but  you  aie 
the  first  to  discover  a  supply.  The  possession  of  this  Clay  places  you  in  a  unique  position  amongst  the  manufacturers  of  refractory  goods  throughout  the  world,  nnd  1 
have  no  doubt  will,  if  duly  exploited,  enable  you  to  drive  out  of  the  market  the  large  quantities  of  foreign  fire-bricks  which  are  being  poured  into  this  country  for  use  in 
the  oonstruotion  oi  bye-produot  ovens  and  for  other  purposes.  -I  am,  yours  faithfully,  JUHN  T.  NOkMAN 
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CASES  FOR  BINDING 

QUARTERLY  VOLUMES  OF  THE  “JOURNAL” 

PRICE  2s.  EACH. 

NOTICE  TO  GAS  ENGINEERS. 

Referring 
we  have 
requests, 
of  our  Re 
their 

WILLIA 

Gas  Retc 

to  forthcoming  rec 
received  several 
aot  to  alter  the  C 
torts  as  hitherto  s 
behaviour  is  Exct 

[uirements, 
unsolicited 
omposition 
upplied,  as 
dlent. 

FF,  Ltd., 

AMFORD. 

NISON,  CLI 

>rt  Works,  ST 

WATER  SUPPLIES. 

ARTESIAN  BORED  TUBE  WELLS, 

Norton’s  Patent  “Abyssinian”  Tube  Wells. 

Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Patent  Air  Lift  Pumps. 

LE  GRAND  &  SUTCLIFF, 

Artesian  Well  and  Waterworks  Engineers, 

MACDALA  WORKS,  125,  BUNHILB  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


S  PROFIT  IN 

“ CO ALEXLD ” 

as  proved  by  Gas  Engineers  who  have 
adopted  it. 

WHY  NOT  YOU  TRY  IT? 

For  Terms,  apply  to  COALEXLD  LIMITED,  LANCASTER. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

LOCOMOTIVES  of  all  Sizes  and  Gauges  specially  constructed  for  Mam  and 
Branch  Lines,  Contractors,  Docks,  Gas-Works,  Collieries,  Iron-Works,  Brick  and 
Cement  Works,  &c.  Locomotives  of  various  Sizes  always  in  Stock,  ready  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Photographs,  Specifications,  and  Prices  on  Application. 

PECKETT  &  SONS, 


Atlas  Locomotive  Works, 


Telegraphic  Address:  “  PECKETT,  BRISTOL.” 


"D.B.”  COKE  CONVEYORS. 

UPWARDS  OF 


W.  J.  JENKINS  &  CO.,  Limited, 

ENGINEERS,  RETFORD,  NOTTS. 


6  MILES 

At  Work. 

The  Best  and 
Most  Economical 
Conveyor 
for  Hot  Coke. 

See  Opinions  of 
Leading  Engineers 
at 

Annual  Meeting  of 
Institution  of  Gas 
Engineers, 

June,  1910. 


SOLE  MAKERSi 
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LEECH,  G00DALL  &  CO. 


WORKS 


Builders  of  Complete  Installations  of — 


INCLINED  AND  HORIZONTAL  RETORT  DENCHES, 

COAL  AND  COKE  HANDLING  PUNTS,  CONVEVORS,  ELEVATORS, 
ROOFS,  CONKERS,  COAL  OREAKERS,  HOISTS,  4o. 

SfelfS  DESSAU  VERTICAL  RETORT  INSTALLATIONS. 


The  HORSELEY  Go.,  Ltd., 


TIPTON,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


MAKERS  OF 


GASHOLDERS  &  GAS  PLANT. 


PURIFIERS,  SCRUBBERS,  CONDENSERS,  WASHERS,  TANKS,  VALVES, 
PIPES,  LAMP-PILLARS,  RETORT-FITTINGS,  CAST-IRON  AND  STEEL 

TANKS,  PRESSED  STEEL  FLOORING  Etc. 


Also  alt.  Kinds  of 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

STFEL  WORK. 


BRIDGES, 
ROOFS, 
PIERS,  Etc, 


Works  &  Head  Office 


TIPTON, 

STAFFORDSHIRE 


London  Office  : 

11,  VICTORIA  STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 


Telegraphic  Addresses: 

"HORSELEY,  TIPTON” 
“GALILEO,  LONDON.” 


KING  BROTHERS  (STOURBRIDGE)  Limited. 

Proprietors  of  Best  Old  Stourbridge  Fire-Clay  Mines, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

BEST  QUALITY  RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS,  &c. 

KING  BROS.  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  quality  of  their 
Refractory  Material,  which  they  can  with  confidence 
recommend  where  High  Heats  are  required. 
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LEAD  WOOL 


Is  sent  -out  in  Skeins  all  ready  for  use. 

Every  Skein  of  equal  weight  and  length. 

The  Lead  Wool  Joint  is  built  up  evenly  all  the  way 
through. 

Lead  Wool  requires  no  melting  and  can  be  used  in 
water  without  risk. 

Lead  Wool  Joints  are  Twice  as  Strong  as  Cast  Lead 
Joints  and  cost  33J  per  cent.  less. 

THE  LEAD  WOOL  CO.,  Ltd.,  SNODLAND,  KENT. 

Telegrams:  "  Strength,  Snodland.”  Telephone  199  Snodland. 


EVERED  &  CO.,  LTD., 


27  to  35,  Drury  Lane, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


Surrey  Works, 

SMETHWICK. 


“SHELL” 

//  BRAND 

/ RED  (GASHOLDER)  PAINT. 

OUR  GUARANTEE. 

We  hereby  guarantee  that  the  Paint  contained  in  this  Tin 
is  manufactured  from  Pure  Natural  Oxide  of  Iron,  ground 
and  prepared  with  Warranted  Pure  Linseed  Oil  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Turpentine  only  (no  substitutes),  and  that  it  is  in  no 
way  affected  by  exposure  to  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 


ARCHD.  H. 

POSSILPARK, 

GLASGOW. 


HAMILTON  &  CO.. 


OUR  DISCOUNT  SYSTEM  GAINS 
GROUND  DAY  BY  DAY. 

Greatly  Increases  Sale  of  Gas. 

Particulars  and  fullest  description  00 
application. 

T.  G.  MARSH, 

28,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER. 


Write  for 
our  Catalogue  of 

INVERTED 

FITTINGS 

for 

Domestic 

Lighting. 


Call  at  our  Show- 
Room  in 
DRURY  LANE, 
where 

A 

GOOD  SELECTION 

is  displayed. 


Registered  Design. 


GAS  COAL  AND  CANNEL. 


WILSON  CARTER  &  PEARSON, 

LIMITED, 

Gas,  Steam,  and  other  Fuel  (or  Home  and  Export. 
GAS  COKE  CONTRACTORS. 

Cbief  Offices:  so,  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Telegraphic  Address]:  Telephone  Nos. : 

‘•CARTER  PEARSON,  BIRMINGHAM.”  CENTRAL  8013  and  8014. 


Sa  S.  STOTT  &  COij 

ENGINEERS, 

HASLINGDEN,  nr.  MANCHESTER. 

LIME  &  OXIDE  ELEVATORS  &  CONVEYORS. 

COAL  AND  COKE  STORAGE  PLANTS. 

Coal  and  Coke  Elevators  and  Conveyors. 
STAMPED  AND  RIVETED  STEEL  ELEVATOR  BUCKETS. 
DETACHABLE  CHAINS  AND  SPROCKET  WHEELS. 

HIGH-CUSS  STESM  ENGINES.  BEAM  PUMPING-ENGINES,  4c. 


JOSEPH  EVANS  &  SONS,  w^rhampton 

(WOLVERHAMPTON)  LTD. 

Telegrams  :  London  Address :  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  London,  E.C.  National  Telephone 


“  Evans,  Wolverhampton.' 


12,000  PUMPS 

TRADE 


No.  39. 

Please  apply  for  Catalogue  No.  8. 

IN  STOCK  AND  PROGRESS. 

MARK. 


FI*.  709.  “SINGLE  RAM”  Fig.  998.  “  CORNISH  ”  STEAM-PUMP  FOR 
STEAM -PUMP.  BOILER  FEEDING,  Sc. 


"RELIABLE”  BTEAM  PUMP  FOR  Fl*-  7IZ-  “DOUBLE-RAM 


man  inn  TUirff  Fi  ll  I  TlR 
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BRITISH  MADE  BY  BRITISH  LABOUR. 


Upright,  4Jd.  each,  4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject. 


THE  LIONS  OF  THE  MANTLE  TRADE. 


These  Welsbach  Mantles  are  the  finest  that 
British  Manufacture  and  the  widest  experi- 


Inverted.  4iVd.  e&ch.  p  *  #  .  i  i  •  i  Inverted*  4ijd.  encn* 

4S.  3d  per  dozen,  subject.  ence  of  Mantle  making  can  produce.  4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject. 

Welsbach  Mantles  excel  in  scientific  manufacture;  they  give  not  only  the 

most  powerful,  but  the  finest  quality  of  light. 

BRITISH  MADE  MANTLES. 


M 


2  ply  Ramie  thread,  single 
knitted  for  “C”  and  “Gem” 
and  for  Welsbach  Kern 
Burners  Nos.  o,  1,  2,  3  and  4. 


Double  Knitted  Ramie 
thread  for  all  other  burners 
and  for  Welsbach  Kern 
Burners  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 


(Registered  Welsbach  Trade  Mark.) 


u 


Manufactured  under 
license  by  the 
Welsbach  Co. 


Finest  3  ply  Cotton  for  all  “C”  and  “Gem”  and 
for  Welsbach  Kern  Burners  Nos.  0,  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

Every  genuine  Mantle  bears  the  Welsbach  Trade  Mark  “AUR”  and 

is  British  Made  by  British  Labour. 


The  Welsbach  Light  Co.,  Ltd., 

Telegrams  and  Cables :  344/54,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  King’s  Cross,  Telephone : 

WELSBACH,  LONDON.  LONDON,  W.C.  2410  North  (4  lines). 
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High  Pressure 
Service  Governors. 


High  Pressure  Diaphragm  Governor. 

Large  Gas  Ways,  Balanced  Valves,  also  High- 
Pressure  Governors  with  Mercurial  Seal. 


PEEBLES  &  00.,  LTD, 

Tay  Works,  Bonnington, 


Telegrams  :  "Tangent  Edinburgh.' 
Telephone  :  No.  244  Leith. 


EDINBURGH. 


.  .  In  a  district  where  the  soil  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  iron  pipes  are  eaten  away  in  a  very  short  period 
.  .  .  your  tubes  are  not  affected.” 

“  Mannesmann  Pipes  .  .  .  have  three  times  the  life 

of  any  others  used  under  similar  conditions  here.  .  .” 

“  No  signs  of  leakage  though  subject  to  much 
vibration.” 

<<  We  .  .  .  find  that  the  cost  works  out  20  per 

cent,  less  than  cast  iron.” 

“  The  delivery  of  gas  ...  is  better.” 


The  above  are  extracts  from  letters  written  by 
responsible  Gas  and  Water  Engineers 
in  reference  to 

MANNESMANN 

Weldless  Steel  Tubes 


Illustrated  Booklets  and  full  copies  of  Testimonials 
on  application. 


TH1 


BRITISH  MANNESMANN  TUBE  CO. 

LTD., 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  LONDON  WALL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

'Telephone :  4610,  London  Wall  (Two  lines).  Works :  Landork,  South  Wales. 

Telegrams:  "TUBULOUS,  LONDON.” 

Branch  Offices  at  BIRMINGHAM,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  &  MANCHESTER. 
Agencies  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Middlesbrough,  and  Newport  (Mon.). 
Agents  for  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Victoria: 

Messrs.  NOYES  BROS.,  SYDNEY,  N.8.W. 


R.  LAIDLAW  &  SON  (Edinburgh),  Ltd. 


GAS  METER  MAKERS. 


Prepayment 
Dry  Meters  in 
Tinplate  Cases. 


Thousands  of  our 
Meters  in  use  by  the 
largest  Gas  Companies 
and  Corporations  and 
giving 

COMPLETE 

SATISFACTION. 


DRAWINGS  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION, 


Prepayment 
Wet  Meters  in 
Cast-Iron  Cases. 


Simon  Square  Works,  EDINBURGH. 
6,  Little  Bush  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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KING-HARRISON’S 

Gas  Retorts  and 
Fire=CJay  Goods 


For  Over  a  Century 


HAVE  STOOD  THE  GREATEST  TEST 

AND 

NEED  NO  GUARANTEE. 

In  order  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  Gas  Engineers,  vve 
have  thoroughly  overhauled  our  Laboratory  and  Analytical  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  employ  a  RESIDENT  CHEMIST,  who  is  daily 
occupied  grading  and  testing  all  clays. 

The  Material  for  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  ORDER  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  dealt  with  and  subjected  to  the  closest  examination,  and 

afterwards  tested  in  HIRSCH’S  ELECTRICAL  FURNACE, 

as  recommended  by  the  Research  Committee  of  Gas  Engineers.  We 
therefore  claim  that  our  Retorts  are  the  Best  Value  on  the  Market. 


LAPWELDED  AND  RIVETED  STEEL  PIPES. 


HUMPHREYS  &  GLASGOW’S 
CARBURETTED  WATER=GAS  PLANTS. 


THOMAS  PIGG0H& GO., L"' 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Trade 


Mark. 


I 


GEORGE  K.  HARRISON,  Ltd., 


Aggregate  Capacity  of  Plants  supplied 
263,500,000  cubic  feet  Daily. 


STOURBRIDGE. 


DRAKES  LIMITED 


HALIFAX. 


STOKING 


MACHINERY. 
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THE  WIGAN  GOAL  &  IRON  CO.,  LIIT 

Are  the  exclusive  Owners  of  the  well-known  HAIGH  HALL  &  KIRKLESS  HALL  GAS  COAL  COLLIERIES, 
Wigan,  and  of  the  Manton  Steam  and  House  Coal  Collieries,  Worksop,  Notts,  and  supply  the  well-known 
Wigan  Arley  Mine  Gas  Coal,  Gas  Nuts,  Gas  Cannel,  Cannel  Nuts,  House  and  Steam  Coals,  &c. 

BngLdandndi4?Eicteoff0icb:  6,  CORPORATION  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM— Sole  Agent:  A.  C.  SCRIVENER 

Telegraphio  Address’:  “WIGAN,  BIRMINGHAM.”  Telephone:  No.  200  CENTRAL. 

distmctoW  B,  STRAND,  LONDON— G.  PARKER  &  SON,  Sole  Agente. 


200 

Telegraphio  AddreBS  : 
‘PARKER  LONDON." 


TM  E 


Leeds  fireclay  Company 


LIMITED 


Head  Office.  WORTLEY,  LEEDS 

London  Office 
2 &3, NORFOLK  ST. 
STRAND.W.C 


IMPROVED 
WORTLEY 
MACHINE  MADE 
RETO  RTS 


STANDARD  RETORTS 
GUARANTEED  TO  CONFORM  TO  THE 


SPECIFICATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 
OF  GAS  ENGINEERS 


FIRE  BRICKS, 

LUMPS,  TILES,  ETC 
GUARANTEED  TO  CONFORM 

TO  THE  SPECIFICATION 
OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  GAS  ENGINEERS. 


HORSTMANN  GEAR  GO.. 

LIMITED, 


TYPE  1. 

WITH  AUTOMATIC 
ADJUSTMENT, 
as  largely  used  in 
GLASGOW, 

NEWCASTLE  ON  TYNE, 
BATH,  &c.,  &c. 


HORSTMANN 


GAS  CONTROLLERS 


TYPE  3. 

New  Model. 

WITH  HAND 
ADJUSTMENT, 
as  adopted  by  the 
LIVERPOOL  CORPORATION 
LIGHTING  AUTHORITIES. 


(H.  B.  &  E.  Patents.) 


ARE  ALL  QUICK  LIGHTERS. 

Absolutely  Certain  in  Action. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 


THE 


HORSTMANN  AUTO-ADJUSTMENT 
GAS  CONTROLLER. 


1  3,  Union 


Street,  JB  ATH. 


HORSTMANN  HAND  ADJUSTMENT 
GAS  CONTROLLER. 


Printed  and  Published  by 


Walter  Kino  at  No.  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  City  of  London.— Tuesday,  July  11, 


1911. 


/ 


■lOORMAS  IlGHTINB 

WATER  SUPPLY  t  SANITARY  IMPROVEMENT 


Vol.  CXV.  No.  2514.]  LONDON,  JULY  18,  1911.  [63kd  Year.  Price  6d. 


DADIf  CD  I  CCTCD  ormside  street 
rflnlVEn  Ob  LCD  I  Elf,  London,  s.e. 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors.  Established  1830. 


THE  ONLY  MAKERS  OF 


BRISTOL'S  RECORDING  GAUGES 


The  most  extensive  Range  of  Recording 
Instruments  in  the  World. 


Patent  ANTIMONY  PAINT  &  PARKER'S  IMPERIAL  BLACK  VARNISH, 

OXIDE  PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GENERAL  STORES,  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  WORKS. 

GOODMAN  SAFETY  GAS-MAIN  STOPPERS  I  during  Alterations  and  Repairs.  ^ 

GAS-LEAK  INDICATORS,  short  s  SKSxraE*  FOrm. 

For  GROUND  USE,  FLUSH  BOXES,  &o.  For  PURIFIER  BLOW-OFF  VALVES. 

There’S  Profit  in  “GOALEXLD” 

as  proved  by  Gas  Engineers  who  have  adopted  it. 

WHY  NOT  YOU  TRY  IT  ? 


J.  W.  &  G.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

23.  COLLEGE  HILL.  GANNON  STREET. 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Recording  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Combination  Recording  Pressure 
and  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Recording  Draught  Gauges. 

Recording  Hydraulic  Pressure 
Gauges. 

Recording  Water  Level  Gauges. 

Recording  Thermometers. 

Indicating  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Milli  Voltmeters  for  Stray  Currents 
In  Gas-Mains. 


For  Terms,  apply  to  COALEXLD  LIMITED,  LANCASTER. 


Long  Distance  Recording  Tachometers,  &c.,  &c. 


CARLESS,  CAPEL,  &  LEONARD, 

HOPE  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  HACKNEY  WICK,  LONDON,  N.E., 

And  at  PHAROS  WORKS,  HACKNEY  WICK. 

NAPHTHA  AND  GASOLINE  DISTILLERS  AND  PETROLEUM  IMPORTERS, 

Specially  distil  Carbnrine  Spirit,  specific  gravity  *680,  or  of  any  other  grade  suitable  for  Enriching  Gas; 

also  Gas  Oil  best  adapted  for  injecting  into  the  Retorts,  as  in  the  Herring  Process. 

Importers  of  Petroleum  for  Carbnretting  Water  Gas,  or  for  Manufacturing  Oil  Gas.  Distillers  of  Pentane, 
Petroleum  Ether,  and  Naphtha  for  clearing  the  pipes  of  Naphthalene,  &c. 

Samples  and  Prices  may  be  had  on  application! 


Water  Towers,  Oil  Storage  Tanks,  &c., 
Erected  at  any  Elevation. 


-  Enquiries  Solicited.  - 

Plans,  Specifications,  and  Estimates  Free.  “Patent  Column  Gas  Washer  and  Cooler, 


Gasholders  and  Steel  Tanks 
a  Speciality. 


GENERATOR  and  REGENERATOR  RETORT  SETTINGS, 
RETORT  BENCH  and  FURNACE  IFONWORK, 
CONDENSERS,  GAS  and  STEAM  ENGINES,  and 
EXHAUSTERS,  WASHERS,  SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS,  METERS,  GOVERNORS,  TAR  and 
LIQUOR  PUMPS,  TAR  FOG  EXTRACTORS,  &c. 


FIRTH  BLAKELEY.  SONS  &  GO.,  LTD., 


Telephone : 
34  Dewsbury, 


Gas  Engineers  and  Contractors, 

THORNHILL,  DEWSBURY,  Yorkshire. 

Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of  all  Classes  of  Gas  Plant, 
Constructional  Steelwork,  Roofs,  Bridges.  6sc. 


Telegrams : 
“  Blakeley 
Thornhill- 
Lees.” 
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WROT.  IRON  AND  STEEL  TUBES,  AND  FITTINGS  OF  ALL  KINOS. 

BRASS  AND  GUNMETAL  FITTINGS. 

GAS  LIGHT  FITTINGS  OF  ALL  STYLES 
AND  DESIGN. 


TRAD® 

MARK. 


n.  ^ 


WORKS: 

Alma  Tube  Works,  WALSALL ; 
Belmont  Brass  Works,  BIRMINGHAM. 


WAREHOUSES:— LEEDS- 15,  Wellington  Street. 
BRISTOL— Colston  Street.  MANCHESTER — London  Road. 

LONDON — 145,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ;  150,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. ; 
58,  Commercial  Street,  Spitalfields,  E.;  43  &  45,  Newington  Butts,  S.E. 


Telegraphic  Address  , 

‘  cocke  vs  Fro  me  ^ 
Damper  London  YYV 


adjustable  over 


OVERFLOV/S 

London  Office> 

_  BRIDGE  HOUSE 

,  ^  181  Queen  Victoria  dt  l.L 

UA>  ME55R5BaLEKHaR[V 


V) 

ft 

LU 

X 

CO 


(Jj 

5 


Engi 


ilNEERS 


Enquiries 


\ 

&  ComR^c$/h> 
Gas  V/ork&  Plant  ^ 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Original  Makers 
or  Dry-Faced  Centre.  Valves. 
\  H  EsyablishedOverHalfaCentury. 


PATENT  FIRE  DOORS  7k  FRAMES 

EVANS  “RELIABLE”  STEAM  ||||  FIRST  AWARDS  EVERYWHERE, 

Write  for  No.  8  Catalogue. 

Telegrams  : 

“EVANS,  WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
National  Telephone  No.  39. 

London  Office : 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 


For  TAR  and  all  Thick  Fluids. 


JOSEPH  EVANS  &  SONS, 

(WOLVERHAMPTON)  LTD., 
CUL  W  ELL  WORKS, 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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THE  BARROWFIELD  IRON-WORKS,  LIMITED, 

C3--A.S  ZEULTO-IHSriEIEIR/S  &c  CONTBAOTOIiS, 


Telegrams:  “GASOMETER  GLASGOW." 


GLASGOW. 


OIL  PLANT 
AND  CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


BRIDGES, 

GIRDERS, 

WHARVES, 

PIERS. 


ROOFING 

OF 

EVERY  STYLE. 


PIPES,  VALVES, 
AND 

CONNECTIONS. 


■VlAVtVI 


nrnnffi  li;';  - 


GAS  APPARATUS 
OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


RETORTS, 

CONDENSERS, 

SCRUBBERS, 

PURIFIERS. 


GASHOLDERS 
AND  TANKS. 


ENGINES, 
EXHAUSTERS, 
STEAM  BOILERS, 
AND  FITTINGS. 


Three- Lift  Gasholder.  Capacity,  Six  Million  cubic  feet. 

240  feet  Diameter  by  45  feet  deep  each  Lift.  Erected  at  Glasgow. 


London  Office:  6,  LITTLE  BUSH  LANE,  CANNON  STREET. 


GEORGE  ORME  &  CO. 


(Branch  of  Meters  Ltd.), 


Atlas  Meter  W orks, 


Telegraphic  Address :  “ORME,  OLDHAM.” 
Telephone :  No.  93  OLDHAM. 


PARK  STREET,  OLDHAM. 


“NEW  CENTURY” 

IMPROVED  PATENT  COIN 

PREPAYMENT  GAS-METERS 

FITTED  WITH  DETACHABLE  ATTACHMENTS. 
ARRANGED  FOR  Id.,  6d.,  Is.,  OR  ANY  OTHER  COIN  DESIRED. 

These  Meters  are  giving  Universal  Satisfaction  wherever  adopted. 


Guaranteed  for  Five  Years 
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Wash  Your 

PAN  BREEZE 

BY  A 

“Nota  nos”  Washer 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Head,  Wrightson  a  Co., 

LTD., 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 

Send  a  truck  load  to  Makers,  who  will 
test  and  Forward  Report  Free. 


Telegrams'  u  TEESDALE,’  Stockton-on-Tees. 

London  Office-.  5,  VICTORIA  ST.,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


July  18,  19II.J 
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“NICO”  *ssi. 


The  PIONEER  Burners  of  INVERTED 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting. 


HAVE  STOOD 
THE  TEST 

OF  TIME. 


RECOGNIZED 

AS 

THE  BEST. 


No.  6 — Standard  Medium  Size. 


“NICO”  MANTLES 

are  the  Essence  op 

RELIABILITY. 


No.  4.— Standard  Large  Size. 


No.  5  — Standard  Bijou  Size. 


“  NICO”  BURNERS 

ARE 

PERFECT. 


PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS : 


THE  NEW  INVERTED  INCANDESCENT  GAS  LAMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 


Manufactory: — ROSCAR  WORKS, 

SUMMER  HILL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head  Offices  and  Show-Booms  .‘—19  &  23,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE, 


Telegrams  VALIDNESS  LONDON.” 
Telephones HOLBORN  2680  (2  lines). 


LONDON,  E.C 


ASHMORE,  BENSON,  PEASE,  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

7  STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 

Wish  to  draw  Engineers’  attention  to  the  following: 


ROTARY  WASHER  SCRUBBER, 

Patent  No.  4613,  1910. 

The  Important  Features  of  their  NEW  WASHER- 
SCRUBBER  are  the  Washing  Bundles  are  constructed  of 

NON-METALLIC  and  NON-CORROSIVE 

Material. 

EXTERNAL  and  ACCESSIBLE  Liquor  Overflows. 

GREAT  REDUCTION  OF  BACK  PRESSURE. 

SAFEGUARD  AGAINST  CORROSION 

AND  CONSEQUENT  ACCIDENTS. 

EXISTING  Washer-Scrubbers  can  be  RE-FILLED  with 
this  Patent  Non-Corrosive  Filling,  which  would  result 

in  an  INCREASE  OF  CAPACITY. 

Washer-Scrubbers  upon  this  system  can  be  seen 
working  and  Inspected  upon  Application. 


CANVAS  SCREENS  for  TOWER  SCRUBBERS. 


v; ' \ 

Engineers  requiring  ADDITIONAL  SCRUBBING  AREA 
can  INCREASE  their  EXISTING  Apparatus 

50  per  cent. 

by  substituting  CANVAS  SCREENS  for  wood  or  any  other 
type  of  filling. 
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PEEBLES’  GAS  SPECIALITIES. 


—  NONE  BETTER. 


COIN  METERS— SIMPLE  UNO  ACCURATE. 


(Inlet  at  -  A  •  or  B). 

CONSUMERS  MERCURIAL  GOVERNORS. 


LARGE  MERCURIAL 
GOVERNORS  FOR  MAINS. 


STATION  DISTRICT 

AND 

RETORT  GOVERNORS. 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT 

COUNTERBALANCE. 


Governors  for  High  Pressure. 


JET  PHOTOMETER. 


DRY  GAS  METERS. 

Diaphragm  Consumers’  Governors. 
(Vertical). 


PEEBLES  &  Co.,  Limited, 

PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS. 


TAY  WORKS, 
BONNINGTON, 


EDINBURGH. 


Telegrams— “  TANGENT,  EDINBURGH.” 


July  18,  1911.1 
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SILICA 

MACHINE  MADE"  RETORTS 


TRADE 


MARK  “  C«0.”  REGISTERED. 


These  retorts  are  now  largely  used  and  proved  to  be 
superior  to  ANY  fire-clay  retort. 

Their  qualities  of  not  SHRINKING  OR  SAGGING 
mark  their  difference  from  retorts  made  of  fire-clay,  and 
this  property  of  remaining  stationary  under  working  con¬ 
ditions  places  them  in  a  class  of  their  own. 

WE  GUARANTEE: 

(1)  That  they  will  withstand  the  highest  working  heats. 

(2)  That  they  will  not  CONTRACT,  SOFTEN, 

SAG,  OR  WARP. 

WE  CLAIM: 

Greater  efficiency  than  any  fire-clay  retort. 

More  durability. 

That  carbon  does  not  readily  adhere  to  them,  and 
they  are  easy  to  scurf. 

That  being  Machine  Made  they  are  even  in  texture 
and  without  joints,  and  having  few,  if  any,  air 
spaces,  the  conductivity  is  superior  to  any  hand¬ 
made  retort. 

References  can  be  given  of  their  work  in  vertical 
inclined,  and  horizontal  settings. 

For  Particulars  and  Prices  apply — 

JOSEPH  MORTON,  LTD., 


Cinder  Hills  Fire  Clay  Works, 

HALIFAX. 

London  Agents:  DOW  &  WILSON,  32,  Fenohurch  Street,  LONDON,  E.C 


Telegrams . 
•MORTON  HALIFAX. 


Telephone: 
134  HALIFAX. 


GAS 


at  the 


FESTIVAL 


of 


EMPIRE 


at 


Crystal  Palace, 


Qas  Engineers 


are 


THE  STEADY  SALE  OF  THE 

LUCAS 

Self=Intensive  High=Power  Lamp 

Is  the  Best  Proof  of  its  Usefulness. 


OUTDOOR.  INDOOR. 

ABSOLUTELY  WIND,  DUST,  AND  INSECT  PROOF. 

200,  400,  and  700=Candle  Power  from  a  Single  Mantle, 

with  Gas  at  its  usual  Pressure,  and  Lowest  consumption  on  record. 


MOFFAT’S  LTD., 

13,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON.  E.C. 

Telephone:  No.  1848  Holborn.  A.B.G.  Codes,  4th  and  5th  Editions, 

Telegrams:  “Monadnock,  London.”  also  Western  Union, 


Invited  to  Inspect 

our 

Working  Exhibit 

of 

Mantle  Making 

at  the  Stand  of 

The  South  Suburban  Gas  Co. 


LTD., 


Garratt  Lane, 

WANDSWORTH. 

Telegrams:  Telephone: 

“RIVERLING.”  339  BATTERSEA. 
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HARDMAN  &  HOLDEN, 


LTD. 


Telegraphic  Addresses : 

“  Benzole,  Manchester." 
“Benzole,  Blackburn." 

“  Oxide,  Manchester.” 


Telephone  Numbers: 

Head  Office,  1112  Manchester. 
Works  Dept,,  2397  Manchester. 


Oxide  and  Laboratory,  2369  Manchester. 
Blackburn,  295  Blackburn. 

Clayton,  2397a  Manchester. 


MANCHESTER. 


All 


Bye-Products  from  the  Distillation  of  Coal  dealt  with. 


SPECIALITIES 


Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron  for  Gas  Purification,  and  of  different  Strengths  to  suit  conditions  of  Purification, 
Sulphuric  Acid  (free  from  Arsenic)  for  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Manufacture,  Recovered  Sulphur,  and 
Prussiates  of  Soda,  Spent  Oxide  bought  on  Sulphur  and  Cyanide  Contents,  Tar  and  Gas  Liquor  pur¬ 
chased.  See  our  Advertisement  last  week. 


WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


"HURDLE”  GRIDS. 


TAR  &  NAPHTHALENE  WASHER. 


KIRKHAM,  HULETT  &  CHANDLER,  LD., 


132  &  133, 
Palace  Chambers, 


WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


“  Standard  ”  Specialties. 


T.A. 

"  Washer,  London.” 


T.N. 

127  Victoria. 


Registered  Office  and  W orks : 

238,  Kingsland  Road,  LONDON,  N.E. 


THE  GAS-METER  CO.j  LTD.* 

IMPROVED  PATENT  DRY  AUTOMATID  METER 

For  PENNIES,  SHILLINGS,  OR  ANY  COIN-ENGLISH  OR  FOREIGN. 


No  Complicated 
Mechanism. 


Accurate  in  Action. 


Easy  of  Access  for 
hanging  Price  in  situ. 


No 

Price  Wheels  Required. 


The  Price  of  Gas  can  be 
easily  changed  by  simply 
breaking  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany’s  Seal,  and  altering 
Indicator  to  number  of  feet 
required  and  re-sealing. 


Telegrams : 

“METER  LONDON.” 
“METER  OLDHAM.” 
“METER  DUBLIN." 
“METER  MANCHESTER.’ 

Telephones : 

NAT.  142  DALSTON. 
340  OLDHAM. 

1995  DUBLIN. 

2918  MANCHESTER. 


THE  GAS-METER  COMPANY,  LTD., 


F.  W.  CHURCH,  Secretary. 
THOMAS  WILKINS,  Manager, 


London:  238,  Kingsland  Road,  N.E. r  Oldham:  Union  Street;  Dublin:  Hanover  Street,  East ;  Manchester:  18,  Atkinson  Street. 


W  rou^ht-Iron 


And  Fittings  6c  Accessories. 


Lambert  Bros,  (walsall),  Ltd. 

Alpha  W  or  Its,  WALSALL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WROUGHT-IRON  TUBES  &  FITTINGS  for  GAS,  WATER,  Sc  STEAM. 
Brass  Gas-Fittings,  Qas-Valves,  Steam  &  Water  Valves,  Tools,  &c. 

LONDON :  LAMBETH  BRASS  &  IRON  CO.,  LTD.,  91  &  93,  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  S.E. 
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SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA  PUNT 


SectioD  showing  Williams  and  Fenner’s  Patent  Outside  Cracker  Pipe 
as  fitted  to  our  Solid  Lead  Plate  Saturator. 


Williams’  and  Fenner’s  Patent  Saturator  with  Outside 
Cracker  Pipe,  having  the  following 

ADVANTAGES 

1.  Equal  distribution  of  Steam  and  Ammonia. 

2.  Perfect  agitation  and  boiling  of  the  Acid 

Liquor. 

3.  No  possibility  of  local  Alkalinity. 

4.  Consequently  no  formation  of  Blue  Salt. 

5.  Sulphate  is  easily  forced  to  point  of  discharge. 

6.  No  incrustation. 

7.  No  renewals  of  Cracker  Pipe. 

8.  Capacity  of  output  greatly  increased. 

IT  CAN  BE  APPLIED  TO  ANY  EXISTING  SATURATOR. 

LICENCES  TO  MAKE  MAY  BE  OBTAINED. 

For  full  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Proprietors 

BIGGS,  WALL  &  CO. 

13,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury  Pavement, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegrams:  “ RAGOUT  LONDON."  Telephone:  273  CENTRAL. 


MANNESMANNROHREN  WERKE 

Dlisseldorf,  Germany. 


SPIGOT  AND  FAUCET  TUBES, 

Seamless  up  to  ll=inch, 

Lapwelded  up  to  the  largest  sizes. 


ALL  KIND  OF  TUBES,  SEAMLESS  &  LAPWELDED, 

for  High= Pressure  Mains  &  Hydraulic  purposes. 


INCANDESCENT  LIGHT  POLES,  INCANDESCENT  LAMP  PILLARS. 
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HUMPHREYS  &  GLASGOW 

CARBURETTED-WATER-GAS 


Cubic  Feet  Daily 

Aarhus 

800.000 

Agram  . 

200,000 

Alkmaar 

400,000 

Allenstein 

200,000 

Amsterdam  . 

1,000,000 

Antwerp 

1,500,000 

Antwerp  (2)  . 

1,000,000 

Ashford 

250,000 

Augsburg  . 

425,000 

Aylesbury  . 

150,000 

Barmen 

500.000 

Barrow 

300.000 

Barrow  (2)  . 

500.000 

Bath 

1,000,000 

Belfast. 

1,700,000 

Belfast  (2)  . 

4,500,000 

Benrath 

125,000 

Berlin : 

Charlottenburg . 

2,500.000 

Rixdorf 

650,000 

Rixdorf  (2)  . 

700.000 

Tegel 

3,500,000 

Tegel  (2)  . 

6,350,000 

Bilston 

375,000 

Birmingham : 

Nechells 

3.000,000 

Swan  Village 

1,500,000 

Windsor  Str. 

3,000,000 

Bishop  Stortford 

200,000 

Bochum 

530.000 

Bognor 

100.000 

Bordentown 

125,000 

Bournemouth 

1,000,000 

Bournemouth  (2; 

500.000 

Bremen 

550,000 

Bremen  (2)  . 

950,000 

Bremen  (3)  . 

850,000 

Brentford 

1,200,000 

Brentford  (2) 

850.000 

Brentford  (3) 

350,000 

Bridgwater  . 

200,000 

Bridlington  . 

150,000 

Bridlington  (2) 

200,000 

Brieg  . 

100,000 

Brighton 

1,750.000 

Brighton  (2). 

1,850,000 

Brighton  (3). 

750,000 

Bristol  . 

2,250,000 

Bromley 

1,500,000 

Bruges 

200,000 

Brussels: 

Anderlecht 

350,000 

Anderlecht  (2) 

350,000 

Forest 

1,000,000 

Koekelberg. 

1,000,000 

St.  Gilles  . 

1,000,000 

St.  Josse  . 

1,000,000 

St.  Josse  (2) 

600,000 

St.  Josse  (3) 

775,000 

Ville  . 

*  . 

750,000 

Ville  [2) 

750,000 

Ville  (3) 

1,500,000 

Ville  (4) 

. 

350,000 

Bucarest 

1,100,000 

Budapest 

50,000 

Budapest  (21. 

17.50,000 

Budapest  (3). 

200,000 

Carlisle 

600.000 

Carlsruhe  . 

500,000 

Chigwell 

350,000 

Chorley 

300,000 

Commercial,  L’n. 

850,000 

Commercial 

(2) 

850,000 

Commercial 

(3) 

1,250,000 

Commercial 

(4) 

2,000,000 

Commercial 

(5) 

800,000 

Copenhagen 

700,000 

Copenhagen  (2) 

• 

2,500,000 

Cubic  Feet  Daily 

Courtrai 

250,000 

Coventry 

600,000 

Coventry  (2). 

600,000 

Cracow 

200,000 

Cracow  (2) 

200,000 

Crefeld. 

500,000 

Crewe  . 

700,000 

Croydon 

1,250,000 

Croydon  (2)  . 

625,000 

Croydon  (3)  . 

625,000 

Croydon  (4)  . 

550,000 

Debreczin  . 

100,000 

Deventer 

150,000 

Deventer  (2) . 

200,000 

Dorking 

150,000 

Dublin  . 

2,000,000 

Dublin  (2) 

2,000,000 

Dublin  (3) 

650,000 

Dundee 

1,500,000 

Dunedin 

150,000 

Dunedin  (2)  . 

275,000 

Durham 

200,000 

Dusseldorf  . 

1,000,000 

Eastbourne  . 

1.250,000 

Edinburgh  . 

2,000,000 

Epsom  . 

225,000 

Epsom  (2) 

300.000 

Essen  . 

1,400,000 

Falmouth 

150,000 

Faversham  . 

200,000 

Flensburg 

300.000 

Flensburg  (2) 

125,000 

Forst  . 

300,000 

Frankenthal 

175,000 

Gas  Lt.  &  Coke  Co. 

Beckton 

2,250,000 

Beckton  (2). 

•  10,750,000 

Beckton  (3) . 

5,000,000 

Beckton  (4j . 

2,500,000 

Bromley 

3,750,000 

Fulham 

2,500,000 

Kensal  Green 

2,250,000 

Kensal  Green (2). 

2,250,000 

Nine  Elms  . 

2,750,000 

Gablonz 

140,000 

Gelsenkirchen 

175,000 

Gelsenkirchen  (2) 

350,000 

Geneva 

500,000 

Gosport 

200,000 

Goteborg 

300,000 

Goteborg  (2  . 

600,000 

Graudenz 

200,000 

Guildford 

350,000 

Guildford  (2) 

200,000 

Haarlem 

850,000 

Hamburg 

1 

Hampton  Court 

500,000 

Hampton  Court  (2) 

600,000 

Hartlepool  . 

750,000 

Hebden  Bridge 

200,000 

Heidelberg  . 

200,000 

Holyoke 

600,000 

Hong  Kong  . 

450,000 

Hull 

1 ,500,000 

Hull  (2) . 

1,000,000 

Ilford  . 

650,000 

Innsbruck 

200,000 

Ipswich 

750,000 

Kampen 

350,000 

Kiel 

1,000,000 

Kiel  (2)  . 

880,000 

Kolozvar 

100,000 

Lausanne 

250,000 

Lausanne  (2) 

385,000 

Lea  Bridge  . 

350,000 

Lea  Bridge  (2) 

350,000 

Lea  Bridge  (3) 

400,000 

Lea  Bridge  (4) 

1,000,000 

Lawrence 
Leeuwarden 
Leiden  . 

Leiden  (2) 

Leigh 
Lemberg 
Lemberg  (2, 
Liege 
Liege  (2) 

Lincoln 
Liverpool 
Liverpool  (2 
Liverpool  (3) 
Longton 
Louvain 
Lubeck 
Maastricht 
Magdeburg 
Maidenhead 
Maidenhead  (2) 
Maidstone  . 
Malines 
Malmo  . 

Malta  . 
Manchester  . 
Manchester  (2) 
Manchester  (3) 
Mansfield 
Marlborough 
Mayence 
McKeesport . 
Merthyr  Tydfil 
Middlesbrough 
Moscow 
Munich 
Namur  . 

Nelson  . 
Newburgh 
New  York 
Nictheroy 
N.  Middlesex] 

N.  Middlesex  (2) 
N.  Middlesex  (3) 
Norwich 
Norwich  (2)  . 
Norwich  (3)  . 
Nottingham . 
Nottingham  (2) 
Nuneaton 
Oberhausen . 
Oldenburg 
Ostend  . 

Ostend  (2)  . 

Perth,  W.A. 
Poole 
Poole  (2) 

Port  Elizabeth 
Portsmouth . 
Posen  . 

Posen  (2) 

Prague  . 
Preston 
Reading 
Redhill. 

Redhill  <2)  . 

Reichenberg 
Reichenberg  (2) 
Reval  . 
Rhymney 
Romford 
Romford  (2) 
Rotterdam 
Rotterdam  (2) 
Rotterdam  (3) 
Rotterdam  (4) 
Rotterdam  (5) 
Rotterdam  (6) 
St.  Albans 


Cubic  Feet  Daily 
400,000 
400,000 
500,000 
575,000 
350,000 
260,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
750,000 
500,000 
3,500,000 
4,500,000 
750,000 
600,000 
800,000 
400,000 
200,000 
1.400,000 
225,000 
225,000 
500,000 
500,000 
350,000 
400,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
1,500,000 
330,000 
100,000 
700,000 
500,000 
300,000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 
1,400,000 
175,000 
400,000 
600,000 
5,200,000 
250,000 
150,000 
200,000 
75,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
125,000 
175,000 
200,000 
100,000 
200,000 
125,000 
1,500,000 
1  000,000 
400.000 
1,000,000 
450,000 
700,000 
140,000 
1,400,000 
1,000,000 
275,000 
300,000 
200,000 
200,000 
350,000 
175,000 
300,000 
350,000 
850,000 
1  500,000 
750,000 
750,000 
600,000 
2,000,000 
700,000 


(2) 

(3) 


(2) 

(3) 


Cubic 

St.  Gallen  . 

St.  Gallen  (2) 

St.  Joseph  . 

San  Paulo 
Santiago,  Cuba 
Scarborough 
Scarborough  (2) 
Schwelm 
Shanghai 
Shanghai  (2) 
Shanghai  (3) 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Southampton 
Southgate 
Southgate  (2) 
Southport 
Southport  (2) 

South  Shields 
Stafford 
Staines. 

Stettin . 
Stockholm  . 
Stockholm  (2) 
Stockport 
Stockport 
Stockport 
Stockton 
Swansea 
Swansea  l2i 
Swansea  (3) 
Swindon 
Swindon  (2) 
Sydney 
Harbour 
Harbour  (2) 
Mortlake 
Mortlake  (2) 
Syracuse 
Taunton 
Taunton  (2) 

The  Hague 
The  Hague 
Tilburg. 

Torquay 
Torquay  (2) 
Tottenham 
Tottenham 
Tottenham 
Tottenham  (4) 
Tottenham  (5) 
Tottenham  (6) 
Tournai 

Tunbridge  Wells 
Utrecht 
Utrecht  (2)  . 
Verviers 
Vienna  . 

Vienna  (2) 
Waltham 
Wandsworth 
Watford 
Watford  (2)  . 
Wellington,  N.Z 
West  Bromwich 
West  Ham  . 
West  Ham  (2) 
Weston-Mare 
Weston=Mare  (2 
Wexford 
Wiesbaden  . 
Winchester  . 
Winchester  (2) 
Wolverhampton 
Zwolle  . 

Zwolle  (2)  . 

Zwolle  (3) 


(2) 


(2) 

(3) 


Feet  Daily 
225,000' 
225,000 
750,000 
700,000 
400,000 
800,000 
200,000 
100,000 
225,000 
225,000 
1,600,000 
800,000 
500,000 
600,000 
400,000 
500,000 
750,000 
900,000 
650,000 
500,000 
600,000 
880,000 
1,500,000 
1,750,000 
600,000 
600,000 
400.000> 
500,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
450,000 
300,000 
450,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
850,000 
225,000 
350,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
400,000 
350,000 
350,000 
750,000 
750,000 
350,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 
700,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
2,500,000 
400,000 
1,800,000 
300,000 
350,000 
350,000 
550,000 
1,500,000 
800,000 
350,000 
350,000 
100,000 
850,000 
225,000 
125,00.0 
1,500,000 
200,000 
200,000 
700,000 


Humphreys  &  Glasgow 
The  U.G.I.Co.,  U.S.A. 


265,100,000  Cubic  Feet  Daily. 
634,900,000  Cubic  Feet  Daily. 


TOTAL  CONSTRUCTION 


900,000,000  CUBIC  FEET  DAILY. 


36  &  38,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Bureau  de  Bruxelles,  209,  Chaussee  d’lxelles 
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PREPAYMENT 

METERS 

For  Pence.  Shillings,  or  any  Coin. 


Fitted  with 

BURGLAR  PROOF  CASH-BOX. 

if  desired. 


SIMPLICITY  .  . 

DURABILITY  .  . 

EFFECTIVENESS 


COMBINED. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES— GAS,  &c. 


Suction  Gas — As  Advertised  and  in  Practice. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  advertisement  in  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  latitude  is  magnanimously  allowed.  As 
a  rule,  a  majority  of  the  public  show  a  fair  amount  of  skill 
and  shrewdness  in  properly  appraising  the  statements  of  the 
authors  of  such  advertisements,  although  a  still  not  in¬ 
considerable  proportion  give  as  much  credence  to  them 
as,  for  example,  in  mediaeval  times  people  gave  to  traditional 
superstition.  A  paper  that  Mr.  R.  M.  Carr,  the  Electrical 
Engineer  of  Leek,  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Electrical  Association  at  Brighton  brings  to  mind  a 
case  in  point.  From  the  first,  it  has  been  patent  to  those 
technically  acquainted  with  the  subject  that  the  cost  and 
other  claims  of  some  of  the  suction  and  pressure  gas  plant 
manufacturers  were  not  so  comprehensive  as  was  desirable 
to  ensure  that  subsequent  working  results  should  supply 
testimony  to  the  probity  of  the  advertisements.  We,  as 
town -gas  representatives,  are  not  interested  in  the  matter 
in  relation  to  steam  plant,  which  is  the  plant  with  which 
comparison  is  made  by  Mr.  Carr  when  considering  respec¬ 
tive  merits  for  central  station  working.  In  a  measure,  this 
gentleman  may  be  said  to  be  disinterested  in  his  comparison, 
though,  having  pressure-gas  plant  (which  has  kinship  with 
the  suction-gas  variety)  in  operation  at  his  station,  he  natur¬ 
ally  desires  to  make  out  for  it  the  best  possible  case.  There¬ 
fore,  he  can  be  declared  free  from  prejudice,  as  against 
suction  or  pressure  gas  plant,  in  what  he  has  written  in  his 
paper.  This,  from  our  point  of  point,  makes  certain  of  his 
statements  of  some  value  to  the  vendors  of  town  gas.  He 
gives  credit  to  suction  or  pressure  gas  plant  for  securing  a 
better  thermal  efficiency  than  is  possible  with  steam  plant  ; 
and  (omitting  consideration  of  the  steam-turbine),  it  may  be 
submitted,  as  a  generally  acceptable  rule,  that,  below  a 
certain  capacity,  a  gas-driven  electricity  station  costs  less 
than  one  that  is  operated  by  steam,  though,  as  the  capacity 
increases,  the  figures  are  reversed  in  favour  of  steam. 
Another  advantage  to  the  small  central  station  is  that  it 
is  easier  with  gas-driven  plant  than  steam  plant  to  cater  for 
a  heating  and  power  load.  Gas-driven  generating  sets  give 
a  decidedly  greater  range  in  dealing  with  the  diverse  busi¬ 
ness  and  loads  that  fall  upon  a  fortunate  electricity  station 
of  the  lower  magnitudes  in  the  matter  of  capacity. 

Having  made  this  preface  to  show  the  attitude  of  the 
author  of  the  paper,  we  are  at  liberty  to  examine  the  parts 
of  it  in  which  there  is  for  us  especial  interest,  inasmuch 
as  the  experience  of  the  author  (who  is  an  engineer,  which 
the  ordinary  manufacturer  requiring  power,  as  a  rule,  is 
not),  must  also  be  the  experience  of  the  manufacturer  who 
forsakes,  on  the  seductive  representations  made  to  him,  the 
always  available  town  gas  for  the  so-called  cheaper  suction 
or  pressure  gas  plant.  The  adoption  of  this  plant  means 
the  introduction  of  fresh  trouble  into  a  works  or  factory, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  advertised  lower  cost  per  brake-horse¬ 
power.  But  the  manufacturer  is  soon  undeceived.  Mr. 
Carr  puts  the  matter  bluntly  when  he  says :  The  advertised 
figures  of  some  of  the  makers  of  gas-engines  using  producer 
plant  of  the  kind  are  “  seldom,  if  ever,  realized,  under  the 
“  ordinary  working  conditions.”  Working  conditions  vary 
greatly  ;  and  it  may,  with  a  fair  amount  of  confidence,  be 
said  that  it  is  impossible  in  any  factory  to  realize  certain 
of  the  advertised  results  under  the  conditions  and  on  the 
fluctuating  loads  that  more  often  than  not  obtain,  which 
are  not  in  any  sense  the  equivalent  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  makers  of  the  gas  plants  and  engines  would  obtain 
the  best  possible  out  of  their  productions.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  bare  fuel  costs  of  such  plants  are  below  those  of  a 
steam-driven  plant  of  similar  capacity ;  but  there  are  other 
expenses  which  run  up  the  cost  of  the  one  as  compared 
with  the  other,  and  which  have  a  substantial  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  economy.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the 
matter  of  repairs  and  maintenance  of  engines  which,  in 


Mr.  Carr’s  opinion,  will  be  somewhat  greater,  after  a  few 
years’  running,  for  gas-engines  driven  by  suction  or  pres¬ 
sure  gas  than  for  steam.  It  is  clear  that,  employing  town 
gas,  the  item  of  repairs  and  maintenance  is  not  anything 
like  what  it  would  be — given  similarity  of  age  of  engine, 
and  conditions  of  working — using  the  product  of  suction  or 
pressure  gas  plants.  Moreover,  with  town  gas,  there  is  not 
any  plant  beyond  the  engine  that  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
suction  or  pressure  gas  plant  for  the  gas-engine  user  to  keep 
in  order.  It  is  not  a  matter  altogether  to  be  marvelled  at 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  really  reliable  figures 
for  repair  and  maintenance  in  connection  with  the  plants 
under  discussion. 

There  are  other  points  that  the  author  of  the  paper  finds 
are  not  borne  out  in  practice.  Representation  is  made  to 
the  factory  owner  that  the  labour  and  attendance  required 
for  these  plants  are  of  a  character  that  may  be  said  to  be 
negligible.  It  might  almost  be  thought,  from  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  some  factory  owners  as  to  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  “  bag-men  ”  of  the  makers  of  these  plants,  that 
a  little  child  would  suffice  in  the  way  of  labour  and  attend¬ 
ance — the  plant,  in  fact,  can  take  care  of  itself  if  periodically 
fed  with  a  few  buckets  of  coal.  It  is  found  by  Mr.  Carr 
that  a  great  number  of  the  failures  one  has  heard  about  are 
attributable  to  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  attendants,  and  that  there  must  be  systematic 
and  intelligent  cleaning  and  attention  generally  if  the  plants 
are  to  be  prevented  from  breaking  down.  In  the  paper,  the 
misrepresentation  to  which  allusion  is  made  here  is  dealt 
with  tenderly ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  it  is  not  of  so  insignifi¬ 
cant  a  character  that  Mr,  Carr’s  experience  will  allow  him  to 
countenance  it  as  being  of  the  nature  of  a  venial  sin. 

The  trouble  from  the  clogging  of  valves  by  tar  (a  saw¬ 
dust  scrubber  notwithstanding)  is  also  spoken  of ;  but  this 
can  be  remedied  at  the  expense  of  additional  labour  and 
time  occupied  in  cleaning  an  obstructor  to  the  tar  placed 
near  the  gas-inlet  to  the  engine.  A  further  difficulty,  in¬ 
volving  additional  labour  and  expense — light  upon  which 
comes  after  experience — is  the  disposal  of  the  effluent  from 
the  washer  of  a  producer  plant.  This  effluent  should  never 
be  turned  into  sewers  while  hot ;  if  it  is,  it  is  certain  there 
will  be  trouble.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Carr  has  recently  been 
taken  to  task  by  the  County  Council  for  allowing  the  washer 
effluent  to  find  its  way  into  a  stream  ;  but  he  is  endeavouring 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  by,  instead  of  allowing  the  water  to 
run  away  in  a  continuous  stream,  circulating  it  by  means  of 
a  pump  and  tanks,  and  treating  it  with  lime.  This  treat¬ 
ment  has  the  effect  “  of  throwing  down  sulphur  compounds 
“  in  the  form  of  mud,”  after  which  only  a  small  quantity 
of  the  heated  liquor  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  drain  at  inter¬ 
vals.  There  is,  however,  no  certainty  yet  that  this  treatment 
and  procedure  will  completely  suppress  the  difficulty  ;  but  it 
is  a  trial  that  is  being  made  at  Leek. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  Mr.  Carr  is 
writing  against  the  use  of  suction  and  pressure  plants.  On 
the  contrary,  for  his  purposes — for  an  electricity  generating 
station — he  approves  of  them.  But  if  he,  a  trained  engineer, 
finds  these  difficulties,  how  much  more  will  the  factory 
owner,  untrained  and  unskilled  m  engineering  affairs,  find 
them  intensified.  If,  further,  the  managers  of  central  elec¬ 
tricity  supply  stations  up  to  a  given  capacity  are  satisfied 
that  suction-gas  or  pressure-gas  driven  engines  are  more 
suitable  and  more  flexible  for  their  use  than  steam-driven 
plants,  is  it  not  possible  that,  from  the  neighbouring  gas¬ 
works,  a  supply  of  gas  of  even  quality  and  purity — ensuring 
steady  running,  and  avoiding  the  evils  mentioned  and  others 
unmentioned — could  be  obtained  at  a  price  that  would  be 
worth  paying  to  be  free  from  the  annoyance  and  expense 
caused  by  the  suction  or  pressure  gas  producer  ?  But  per¬ 
haps  there  would  be  the  objection  to  this  that  the  use  of 
town  gas  by  the  electricity  station  would  be  a  good  adver¬ 
tisement  for  the  local  competitor.  But  the  fact  of  the  use 
of  the  gas-engine  remains,  no  matter  the  source  of  the  gas. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  see  this  development  of  the 
use  of  gas-engines  in  central  electricity  stations,  at  a  time 
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when,  for  the  new  forms  of  stoking  machinery  in  gas¬ 
works— for  the  three  acts  with  one  machine  of  traversing 
the  floor,  and  propelling  and  raising  and  lowering  the  work¬ 
ing  parts — small  electric  motors  are  found  to  he  more  ser¬ 
viceable  and  convenient  than  other  forms  of  power. 

High=Pressure  Transmission  and  Out=Districts. 

There  are  two  themes  that  if  both  were  missed  in  these 
times  at  any  one  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  premier  gas 
organizations  of  the  world,  the  meeting  would  be  looked 
upon  as  being  abnormal  in  its  technical  character.  The 
topics  are  carbonization  and  high-pressure  gas  distribution  ; 
and  both  are  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  eco¬ 
nomies  of  the  gas  industry  and  in  enlarging  the  ability  of 
the  industry  to  serve.  The  subject  of  high-pressure  distri¬ 
bution  engaged  the  members  of  the  German  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion  at  their  recent  meeting,  through  a  paper  contributed  by 
Geh.  Baurat  E.  Blum  ;  and  an  abbreviated  translation  of 
the  communication  was  published  by  us  last  week.  High- 
pressure  distribution  schemes  on  the  lines  of  the  systems 
described  by  Herr  Blum  have  of  late  been  commanding  the 
attention  of  gas  engineers  at  home,  especially  the  Tyne¬ 
mouth  schemes  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Hardie,  whose 
communication  upon  the  subject  to  our  columns  and  the 
detailed  particulars  supplied  in  a  paper  to  the  North  of 
England  Association  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Willis,  are  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  technical  literature  treating  of  this  matter. 
The  paper,  however,  that  is  fresh  before  us—  that  by  Herr 
Blum — not  only  imparts  information,  but  it  throws  further 
light  upon  the  strenuous  application  of  our  German  gas¬ 
engineering  friends  in  their  admirable  intention  to  be  second 
to  none  in  the  matter  of  gas  achievement. 

They  early  appreciated  the  economies  of  high-pressure 
distribution,  and  how  the  system  widened  the  horizon  of  the 
gas  engineer.  They  quickly  saw  that  it  placed  a  valuable 
commercial  asset  in  their  hands  by  enabling  them  to 
push  out  their  business  boundaries,  and  so  to  economically 
incorporate  outlying  townships  and  areas.  The  economy 
does  not  end  with  the  initial  cheapness  with  which 
districts  can  be  linked-up  with  a  distant  gas-works  through 
a  high-pressure  system.  Outlying  areas  of  the  kind  in  mind 
are  difficult  of  approach  for  heavy  goods  such  as  coal ;  and 
therefore  carriage  to  them  is  often  very  expensive.  The 
capital,  manufacturing,  and  administrative  expenses  of  a 
small  isolated  works  for  such  areas  are  greater  per  unit  of 
output  than  are  those  for  a  works  the  operations  of  which 
are  on  a  larger  scale.  Generally  speaking,  too,  the  incre¬ 
ments  of  business  to  be  picked  up  in  surrounding  areas  by 
the  latter  gas-works  contribute  to  their  economical  operation. 
Therefore,  from  whichever  way  viewed,  high-pressure  dis¬ 
tribution  is  synonymous  with  economy,  and,  through  its  aid, 
we  shall,  as  time  progresses,  see  the  process  of  the  central¬ 
ization  of  gas  production  greatly  developed.  Furthermore,  it 
largely  increases  the  resources  and  power  of  a  progressive 
and  economically  managed  gas  concern;  and,  in  themselves, 
the  high-pressure  main  and  the  pressure-raiser  constitute  a 
reserve  which  no  low-pressure  main,  simply  controlled  by 
holder  pressure  and  governors,  can  claim.  The  high-pres¬ 
sure  main  that  carries  a  pressure  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
to-day  will,  as  the  demand  for  gas  increases,  have  its  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  increased  by  the  simple  means  of  raising  the 
pressure  of  the  gas.  This  has  all  been  fully  realized  by 
German  gas  engineers  ;  and  the  larger  works  have  been 
silently  but  rapidly  making  use  of  the  growing  knowledge 
in  linking-up  the  out-townships  to  the  central  gas-producing 
establishments. 

At  home,  the  electrical  industry  has  been,  through  the 
power  companies  in  certain  quarters  of  the  country,  essaying 
much  the  same  sort  of  thing.  But  the  power  companies  are 
at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  gas  undertakings,  in  that 
they  are  comparatively  modern  creations,  and  their  capital 
expenditure  is  heavy — in  fact,  in  electricity  supply  generally, 
the  capital  expenditure  on  the  basis  of  “per  consumer”  or 
given  volume  of  business  done  is  heavier  than  in  the  case  of 
gas.  However,  the  electrical  industry  is  keeping  close  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  outer  and  rural  areas  ;  and  it  is  looking 
(this  apart  from  the  power  companies)  to  being  allowed 
the  facility  of  feeding  these  areas  by  the  cheap  system  of 
transmission  provided  by  overhead  wires.  The  Govern 
ment  Departments  do  not  like  the  idea ;  but  periodically 
there  are  fresh  attempts  made  to  obtain  sanction  to  some 
such  system.  There  are  also  the  coke-oven  owners  who  are 
keen  on  marketing  their  gas  by  the  aid  of  high-pressure 


transmission.  There  is  in  the  paper  further  discussion  of 
the  coke-oven  gas  question.  But  the  main  point  is  that  to 
be  first  in  the  field  is  an  important  consideration  which  gas 
engineers  will  keep  in  sight.  With  the  advantage  of  high- 
pressure  gas  transmission  at  command,  the  work  of  bringing 
into  business  communication  the  outer  districts  is  greatly 
facilitated  ;  and  there  should  be  no  hesitation  if  the  present 
conditions  or  immediate  prospects  warrant. 

In  this  paper  of  Herr  Blum,  there  is  not  technically  a 
great  deal  beyond  the  descriptive  part,  and  the  record  of 
progress  in  Germany,  that  was  not  formerly  in  possession. 
He  finds  a  useful  place  in  high-pressure  practices  for  both 
turbo-blowers  and  compressors,  and  emphasizes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  good  automatic  control  and  regulation,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  gas  transmitted  corresponds  constantly  with  the 
consumption.  There  are  many  interesting  problems  sur¬ 
rounding  this  question  of  automatic  regulation  ;  and  it  is 
a  subject  that  will  engage  more  and  more  attention.  Among 
other  subsidiary  points,  he  touches  upon  the  controversial 
one  as  to  the  effect  of  high  pressures  upon  illuminating 
power  and  calorific  power.  There  is  just  the  spice  of 
dogmatism  in  the  remark  :  “  The  old  idea  that  illuminating 
“  power  suffers  through  high  compression  is  no  longer 
“  tenable.”  Continental  investigations  confirm  Herr  Blum  ; 
investigations  in  America  and  in  this  country,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  conducted,  do  not.  What  has  been  found  here 
(further  experiments  are,  we  hope,  being  made  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  or  reject  past  findings)  is  that  illuminating  power 
suffers  some  deterioration,  and  calorific  power  to  a  less 
degree — in  fact,  the  latter  is  almost  of  negligible  quantity. 
It  is,  however,  an  interesting  point  upon  which  further 
experiment — under  various  conditions  of  pressure  and  with 
straight  coal  gas  and  mixtures  of  coal  and  carburetted  water 
gas — will  be  useful  and  interesting. 

Another  point  raised  in  the  paper  is  the  importance  of 
gas  that  is  to  be  transmitted  at  high  pressures  being  free, 
or  comparatively  free,  from  naphthalene;  and  naturally  this 
led  Herr  Blum  to  establish  a  compatibility  between  the  low 
naphthalene  content  of  vertical  retort  gas  and  high-pressure 
transmission.  The  risk  that  Herr  Blum  sees  is  not  of 
naphthalene  stoppages  effected  by  condensation  from  the 
gas  by  the  cooling  of  the  compressor  (which  is  never  so 
effective  as  to  prevent  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  of  the 
compressed  gas),  but  of  cooling  after  it  has  been  compressed. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  realize  the  trouble  that  the  separation  of 
naphthalene  might  cause  in  a  long-distance  main  controlling 
the  supply  of  an  entire  district,  in  addition  to  the  smaller 
drawbacks  of  deposits  lessening  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
main,  or  producing  some  considerable  pressure  loss  by  the 
friction  caused  by  naphthalene-coated  mains.  The  chief 
value  of  Herr  Blum’s  paper  lies  in  its  suggestiveness. 

A  Pipe  Contract  and  Want  of  Candour. 

The  litigation  in  which  the  Staveley  Coal  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Lincoln  Corporation  have  been  involved  in 
connection  with  claims  made  in  respect  of  a  pipe  contract, 
has  ended,  in  an  almost  dramatic  fashion,  by  the  complete 
surrender  of  the  former.  The  Lincoln  Corporation  have 
been  fully  justified;  and  the  Staveley  Coal  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  frankly  acknowledge  that,  in  this  matter,  through  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  one  or  more  persons  connected 
with  their  staff  to  cover  the  more  than  ordinarily  numerous 
rejections  of  pipes  by  the  Lincoln  Corporation  representa¬ 
tives,  there  has  been  fraudulent  proceeding  within  the  works 
unknown  to  the  management.  The  fraud  committed,  and 
now  acknowledged,  was  that  the  numbers  of  certain  rejected 
pipes  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  alteration  of  the 
terminal  figures,  and  the  pipes  thereafter  sent  forward  to 
Lincoln  as  having  been  passed  by  the  Inspector.  I  he 
allegation  was  a  serious  one,  so  serious  that  (attaching 
to  a  Company  of  the  reputation  of  the  Staveley)  the  limits 
of  a  single  contract  could  hardly  embrace  the  mischief 
that  such  an  indictment  would  inflict.  The  confidence 
of  the  Lincoln  Corporation  in  the  matter,  however,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  case ; 
and  in  the  prospective  interests  of  the  Staveley  Com¬ 
pany,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  there  had  been  such  an  effec¬ 
tive  covering  up  of  the  tracks  of  the  fraud  that  it  was  not 
found  out  by  the  management  before  being  brought  into 
open  Court.  Six  sittings  were  occupied  before  information 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  management  that  induced 
them  to  take  the  only  course  open  to  them — admit  the  com¬ 
plete  truth  of  the  allegations  of  the  Corporation,  acknow- 
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ledge  that  the  management  had  been  wholly  deceived,  pay 
the  Corporation  ^3000  under  their  counterclaim,  and  bear 
the  whole  of  the  costs  of  the  action.  These  costs  will 
amount  to  several  thousands  of  pounds  if  Sir  Edward 
Carson’s  estimate  of  £3  10s.  a  minute  is  correct;  and  all 
this,  and  all  the  trouble  and  worry,  because  someone  on  the 
staff,  to  preserve  his  own  skin,  had  not  the  candour  to  admit 
a  fault.  Such  a  course,  too,  would  have  saved  the  reputation 
of  the  Company  from  being  dragged  in  the  mire.  No  one 
will  believe  that  the  management  of  the  Staveley  Company 
were  cognizant  of  the  fraud ;  but  affairs  of  this  kind  have  a 
way  of  leaving  behind  some  indelible  marks.  That  is  the 
cruellest  part  of  the  business  for  a  Company  of  such  standing. 
But  was  the  investigation  of  the  charges  sufficiently  severe, 
under  the  circumstances,  before  entering  upon  litigation  ? 

Seismic  Disturbances  and  Gas=Mains. 

It  is  something  for  which  British  gas  engineers  may  be 
grateful  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  property  and  nerve¬ 
wrecking  disturbances  to  which  some  of  their  confreres  are, 
through  earthquakes,  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  earth. 
There  have  been  of  late  years  the  earthquakes  in  San 
Francisco,  Valparaiso,  and  Messina,  which  have  played  sad 
havoc  with  the  plant  of  the  gas  undertakings.  Then  there 
has  been  the  more  recent  one  in  Mexico,  which  has  fortu¬ 
nately  not  had  any  really  serious  effects  on  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany’s  property.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  (as  explained 
by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Lamson  in  an  article  reproduced  by  us 
from  an  American  gas  contemporary),  in  laying  out  the 
works  and  plant,  special  provision  was  made  to  meet  any 
subterranean  visitation  of  the  kind ;  but  a  still  further 
reason  may  have  been  that  Mexico  escaped  such  severe 
disturbances  as  were  experienced  by  San  Francisco  and  the 
other  places  mentioned.  However  that  may  be,  the  Mexican 
National  Gas  Company  had  stresses  and  strains  put  upon 
their  manufacturing  and  distributing  plant  which  proved 
that,  to  the  extent  of  the  violent  test,  the  precautionary 
measures  taken  in  designing  the  plant  and  distributory 
system  were  efficient  and  sufficient.  The  experience  will 
be  useful  in  other  countries  prone  to  seismic  disturbances  ; 
and  not  altogether  valueless  in  places  where  mains  are 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  vibratory  motion.  In  our  great 
cities  and  towns,  the  gas  canalization  is  subject  to  more 
vibration  than  a  few  years  since,  through  the  altered  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  traffic — higher  speeds  and  heavier  weights 
having  now  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
sound  methods  originally  adopted  in  laying  the  distribution 
systems  that  so  little  additional  unaccounted-for  gas  has 
been  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  changed  conditions 
in  respect  of  road  usage  There  are  worse  enemies  of  gas 
and  water  pipes  below  the  surface  of  the  roadway  than  the 
vibrations  and  stresses  set  up  from  the  surface. 

The  description  in  Mr.  Lamson’s  article  of  the  precau¬ 
tionary  methods  adopted  is  instructive.  Flexibility  is  the 
pre-eminent  safeguard.  It  is  found  freely  on  the  works, 
and  equally  so  in  the  district.  On  works,  pipes  are  con¬ 
structed  of  riveted  steel  plate,  and  are  carried  on  hanger 
supports  and  roller  bearings,  while  there  is  liberal  use  made 
of  expansion  joints  at  points  of  connection.  The  guide- 
rollers  on  the  gasholders  have  also  springs  behind  them 
which  allow  of  plenty  of  play  to  the  lifts.  In  the  district 
the  low-pressure  pipes  are  of  cast  iron  with  bell  and  spigot 
joints ;  the  only  difference  from  ordinary  practice  in  respect 
of  these  appears  to  be  in  the  yarning  and  leading  of  the 
joints.  The  difference  is  not  explained  in  detail ;  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  more  as  to  what  really  constitutes  the 
variation  in  practice.  The  high-pressure  pipes  are  freely 
fitted  with  expansion  joints  —  on  the  average  about  eight  to 
the  mile ;  and  these  are  placed  in  chambers  so  as  to  be  easy 
of  periodical  inspection  and  repair.  Previous  investigators 
have  advocated  a  telescopic  form  of  pipe-joint  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  longitudinal  strains  to  which  pipes 
are  subject  under  similar  circumstances.  There  is  one 
thing  that  Mr.  Lamson’s  instructive  article  lacks,  and  that 
is  a  brief  descriptive  interpretation  of  terms — such  for 
example  as  “expansion  joint.”  To  distributing  engineers 
at  a  distance,  it  would  be  helpful  to  know  that  what  they 
have  in  mind  from  pure  conjecture  as  the  type  used  is  the 
actual  thing  employed.  For  bends  in  a  line  of  pipes,  Mr. 
Famson  finds  from  this  Mexican  experience  that  a  good 
radius  is  the  best  with  long  joints.  The  point  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  system  'at  which  the  greatest  damage  was  done 
by  the  earthquake  was  where  service  connection  is  made 


with  the  mains.  What  is  advised  where  services  are  tapped 
into  mains  is  the  use  of  brass  elbows  and  service  tees  put 
together  with  graphite  and  oil  applied  to  the  male  threads. 
These,  it  is  said,  will  give  absolute  insurance  against  rup¬ 
tured  mains  and  sheared  service-pipes.  The  conclusions 
at  the  end  of  the  article  sum  up  the  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  it. 

Practical  Street  Lighting. 

It  was  a  practical  paper  that  Mr.  H.  E.  Copp,  of  West 
Bromwich,  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Institution 
of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers,  on  the  subject  of  street 
lighting.  It  was  a  paper  that  was  not  written  for  gas  or 
electrical  engineers,  but  for  municipal  engineers,  who,  while 
they  have  in  most  cases  a  considerable  amount  of  influence 
in  the  matter  of  the  lighting  of  our  public  thoroughfares, 
have  not  the  same  opportunities,  owing  to  the  multifarious 
duties  devolving  upon  them,  of  making  so  close  a  study 
of  the  important  details  of  the  subject  as  gas  and  electrical 
engineers.  The  occasion  for  the  presentation  of  a  paper  of 
the  kind  was  a  good  one  ;  and  it  reminds  that,  some  time 
since,  attention  was  called  in  these  columns  to  the  fact  that 
gas  men  do  not  (as  do  electrical  engineers  and  the  makers 
of  producer-gas  plants)  make  sufficient  use  of  the  platforms 
of  societies  unassociated  with  the  gas  industry,  but  the 
members  of  which  can,  if  kept  informed  of  the  advances  of 
the  applications  of  gas,  be  influentially  useful  to  the  industry. 
The  members  of  the  Institution  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers  wili,  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Copp’s  paper,  have  left 
the  meeting,  and  travelled  to  their  several  spheres  of  action, 
fully  impressed  with  the  facts  that  for  public-lighting  pur¬ 
poses  gas  is  well  in  front,  and  that  its  potentialities  are  such 
that  the  last  word  upon  its  advances  will  not  be  uttered  in 
any  immediate  period,  if  ever.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  work 
of  this  kind  among  technical  organizations  not  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  industry,  but  having  influence  on  its  trad¬ 
ing,  will  be  pursued  with  greater  diligence  in  future. 

Upon  the  subject-matter  of  Mr.  Copp’s  paper,  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  to  be  said,  seeing  that  it  is  very  much,  if  not 
completely  in  every  minor  matter,  in  accord  with  the 
opinions  generally  held  in  the  industry.  Two  points  are 
very  clear.  The  first  is  that  the  municipal  and  county  engi¬ 
neers  are  not  so  thoroughly  versed  as  they  should  be  in 
the  utility  of  the  inverted  gas-burner  compared  with  the 
upright  for  ordinary  street  lighting.  This  is  a  matter  that 
gas  engineers  should  at  once  seek  to  correct.  Few  among 
those  who  were  at  the  meeting  had,  prior  to  Mr.  Copp’s 
paper,  any  notion  as  to  the  economies  of  inverted  burners, 
both  in  gas  and  mantle  consumption.  The  figures  regarding 
mantles  that  Mr.  Copp  gave,  show  that,  in  a  lantern  he  has 
designed — by  which  he  utilizes  the  misdirected  rays  from  an 
inverted  burner,  and  redirects  them  where  they  are  required 
— the  use  of  mantles  only  averages  four  per  annum,  as 
compared  with  8-3  with  the  old  “  C  ”  upright  burner. 
There  is  another  point  that  it  is  plain  is  taking  strong  hold 
of  municipal  engineers,  and  that  is  the  uneconomy  of  the 
lamplighter,  through  the  necessity  of  an  early  commence¬ 
ment  of  lighting  and  a  late  ending  of  extinguishing  by 
the  individual  treatment  of  the  lamps,  as  well  as  the  delay 
that  is  occasioned  in  lighting-up  under  such  exigent  con¬ 
ditions  as  sudden  fogs.  Where  automatic  means  are  not 
adopted  for  doing  the  work — either  by  pressure  or  by  clock¬ 
work  control— there  is  no  doubt  that  gas  lighting,  in  this 
one  respect,  shows  up  unfavourably,  in  the  public  eye,  in 
contrast  with  electricity.  Sooner  or  later,  through  force  of 
circumstances,  the  lamplighter  will  have  to  go. 


Education  and  Training  of  Engineers. 

Since  the  conference  arranged  by  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  the  subject  of  the  education  and  training  of  engi¬ 
neers,  there  has  been  in  the  technical  and  daily  press  a  consider¬ 
able  addition  to  the  outflow  of  the  occasion.  But  from  all  the 
comment  passed  upon  the  proceedings,  it  is  difficult  to  find  very 
much  in  the  way  of  hopefulness  of  any  real  good  coming  out  of 
the  proceedings.  On  the  contrary,  most  writers,  whatever  they 
may  have  felt,  have  been  careful  not  to  say  so  in  unequivocal 
terms.  The  impression  that  the  proceedings  made  upon  us  was 
that  it  had  been  a  fine  opportunity  for  showing  that  the  ideas  and 
views  existing  on  the  subject  are  so  varied  and  hostile  that  any 
selection  and  synthesis  of  ideas  into  a  generally  acceptable  scheme 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  views  expressed  in  our 
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columns  have  the  endorsement  of  the  Engineering  Correspondent 
of  the  “  Daily  Telegraph.”  He  remarks :  “In  the  matter  of 
training  for  engineers,  we  shall  never  reach  finality ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  reach  a  time  when  everyone  is 
agreed  as  to  the  best  method  to  be  pursued.  Indeed,  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  undesirable  that  cither  of  these  things  should  take  place. 
About  150  engineers  discussed  the  subject,  and  almost  as  many 
different  plans  and  opinions  were  suggested.  The  parent  anxious 
to  place  his  son  into  engineering  work  may  well  be  advised  not 
to  read  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  or  he  will,  indeed,  wonder 
what  is  the  best  way  to  set  about  the  matter.” 


The  Trades  Union  Congress. 

The  greatness  of  the  changes  wrought  by  time  is  the  subject 
of  frequent  reflection  in  connection  with  many  matters — but  not 
with  regard  to  the  programme  of  the  Annual  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress,  which  does  not  exhibit  any  very  pronounced  tendency 
towards  wide  variation  as  the  years  go  by.  The  agenda  for  the 
forthcoming  gathering — which  will  take  place  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  during  the  first  week  in  September — bears  in  some  respects 
a  strong  family  likeness  to  its  predecessors ;  but  we  are  told  that 
the  number  of  resolutions  to  be  considered  shows  a  slight  increase 
on  those  dealt  with  last  year.  It  may  be  imagined  that  many 
people  will  confidently  assert  that  they  can  readily  perceive  the 
reason  for,  and  the  unreasonableness  of,  at  any  rate  the  one 
which  desires  the  congress  to  state  that,  “  realizing  that  militarism 
and  the  existence  of  a  regular  standing  army  constitute  a  menace 
to  popular  liberty,  it  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
the  institution  of  a  real  citizen  army,  free  entirely  from  military 
law  during  time  of  peace,  officered  entirely  by  the  selection  of  the 
rank  and  file,  and  to  be  used  for  defensive  purposes  only.”  Then 
a  smaller  matter  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  motion  calling  attention 
to  the  “  want  of  civility  and  the  careless  way  in  which  the 
Registrar-General’s  department  is  conducted  when  dealing  with 
Trade  Societies  on  the  registration  of  rules;”  while  other  dele¬ 
gates  will  suggest  that,  as  the  extensive  powers  exercised  by  the 
higher  permanent  officials  in  the  Government  departments  is 
detrimental  to  the  democratic  progress  of  the  nation,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  business  of  each  department  should  be  controlled  by 
a  Standing  Committee  representative  of  all  parties,  elected 
periodically  from  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  a  suggestion 
that  the  Government  should  be  approached,  with  the  idea  of 
persuading  them  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  or  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  field  of  industrial 
life  assurance,  with  a  view  to  its  nationalization.  A  resolution 
of  the  “  Practice  principles  ”  order  is  that  which  recommends 
that  all  Trade  Unionists  should  wear  only  those  boots  and 
shoes  which  bear  the  Trade  Union  stamp.  The  National  Insur¬ 
ance  Bill  forms  the  subject  of  a  number  of  motions ;  and  there 
have  been  placed  on  the  agenda  no  less  than  five  propositions 
relating  to  mines.  The  appointment  of  a  Commission  is  to  be 
asked  for  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  effect  upon  unemploy¬ 
ment,  especially  as  concerning  workmen  advanced  in  years, 
through  the  higher  premiums  required  by  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies.  The  resolution  favouring  the  nationalization  of  railways 
and  canals  we  have  met  with  before ;  but  a  less  familiar,  though 
quite  as  ambitious,  idea  is  that  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
— to  ask  for  a  Royal  Commission  “  to  inquire  generally  into  the 
present  method  of  administering  justice  as  between  plaintiff  and 
defendant.” 


Competitive  Prizes  Offered  by  the  Societe  Technique  du  Gaz. 

We  are  again  reminded  by  a  circular  received  from  the  French 
Gas  Society  of  the  different  classes  of  competitions,  available  to 
all,  offered  for  the  year  1911-12.  They  are  for  nearly  all  kinds  of 
apparatus  showing  marked  progress  (1)  in  apparatus  for  gas  manu¬ 
facture  ;  (2)  in  the  industrial  and  domestic  use  of  gas  ;  (3)  incan¬ 
descent  burners ;  (4)  automatic  distance  lighting ;  (5)  poor-gas  or 
water-gas  producers  ;  and  (6)  for  industrial  or  domestic  apparatus 
for  using  gas  coke.  The  last-named  class  is  provided  by  the 
Comite  Central  des  Cokes  de  France,  which  offers  four  prizes,  one 
of  5000  frs.,  a  second  of  3000  frs.,  and  two  of  xooo  frs.  each.  We 
should  imagine  that,  in  view  of  recent  improvements  made  by 
certain  English  manufacturers  in  industrial  and  high-pressure  gas 
apparatus,  some  British  competitors  ought  to  be  forthcoming  with 
a  reasonable  chance  of  success  in  some  one  or  other  of  these 
categories.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Societ6 
Technique  du  Gaz  at  No.  94,  Rue  Saint  Lazare,  Paris. 


GAS  STOCK  AND  SHARE  MARKET. 


(For  Stock  and  Share  List,  see  p.  195.) 

Taken  all  round,  the  Stock  Markets  had  a  much  more  pleasant 
period  last  week  than  the  week  before.  It  had  one  big  black 
spot  in  the  weakness  of  Consols,  which  created  a  record  for  them¬ 
selves  by  falling  on  Tuesday  to  78^— the  lowest  price  touched 
since  they  became  a  2h  per  cent,  stock.  Happily,  this  price  would 
seem  to  have  cleared  off  the  last  of  a  large  block  awaiting  liquida¬ 
tion,  and  a  rapid  move  upward  set  in.  Apart  from  the  premier 
security,  the  general  tone  was  cheerful,  and  the  settlement  pro¬ 
duced  no  anxiety.  The  opening  day  was  fair  in  most  lines.  Rails 
were  rather  buoyant;  Americans  stronger;  the  Foreign  Market 
calm  and  steady.  But  Consols  fell  to  78^.  On  Tuesday,  they 
were  down  to  78^,  as  stated  above;  and  other  of  the  gilt-edged 
class  were  unsettled  in  sympathy.  But  the  other  leading  depart¬ 
ments  bore  up  very  well.  Wednesday  brightened  up  considerably 
after  the  passing  of  the  storm  cloud  ;  even  the  much  tried  Govern¬ 
ment  issues  being  cheerful.  Prices  rose  everywhere;  Consols 
gaining  ^ .  Rails  were  strong  and  full  of  rise;  and  the  chief 
markets  participated.  Thursday  was  another  happy  day.  Consols 
improved  and  Rails  continued  to  advance.  Friday  produced 
a  good  bit  of  profit-snatching  after  the  sharp  rises,  and  Consols 
were  rather  knocked  about  by  some  professional  operations.  Rails 
also  suffered  to  a  less  extent.  Saturday  was  very  quiet ;  but  the 
tone  was  pretty  good.  Consols  were  firmer  at  78^-79!  ;  Rails  and 
other  chief  markets  were  generally  firm.  In  the  Money  Market, 
the  supply  was  superabundant,  and  could  only  find  employment 
at  very  cheap  rates.  Discount  terms  were  easier.  In  the  Gas 
Market,  business  was  moderate  only — suffering  perhaps  from  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  weather.  The  general  tendency  was  firm  and 
unmoved,  with  but  few  changes  in  quotation.  In  Gaslight  and 
Coke  issues,  transactions  in  the  ordinary  were  below  the  average. 
But  prices  were  very  steady  ;  being  within  the  same  limits  as 

the  week  before— 106I-107I.  The  secured  issues  were  rather  more 

brisk;  the  maximum  making  from  85J  to  87,  the  preference 
from  1 03^  to  104^,  and  the  debenture  78!.  South  Metropolitan 
continued  quiet  and  unchanged,  realizing  from  ngto  120^.  In 
Commercials,  the  4  per  cent,  changed  hands  at  from  114  to  115^1 
the  3i  per  cent,  at  io8J  and  109,  and  the  debenture  at  76^. 
Among  the  Suburban  and  Provincial  group,  Alliance  and  Dublin 
was  done  at  83^  Brentford  new  at  205^  (with  a  nominal  quotation 
of  200-210),  Brighton  ordinary  at  160,  South  Suburban  at  120;;, 
Tottenham  “  B  ”  at  118,  and  (on  the  local  Exchange)  Liverpool 
“A”  at  216.  In  the  Continental  companies,  Imperial  was  very 
quiet  and  rather  easier  at  183^  to  184$,  Union  realized  94 J,  and 
European  19ft  and  19}  Among  the  undertakings  of  the  remoter 
world,  Bombay  fully-paid  changed  hands  at  6  ft,  Cape  1  own 
debenture  at  80,  Primitiva  at  7^  to  7ft,  ditto  preference  at  5  iV 
to  s,V,  ditto  debenture  at  975  and  975,  River  Plate  debenture  at 
95^  and  96,  San  Paulo  at  21$  and  aij.and  ditto  preference  at  12,. 


ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  MEMORANDA. 


A  Discovery  by  the  “Electrical  Times”— Chairman  and  Engineer- 
Profits  and  Other  Topics— The  Wiring  Barrier— Depth  of  the 
Mark  of  the  Electrical  Illuminations— Up  Against  the  British 
Gas-Engine  Makers— Costs. 

The  “  Electrical  Times  ”  appears  to  be  the  first  among  the  elec¬ 
trical  papers  to  discover  there  is  anything  worth  writing  about 
in  connection  with  the  lighting  and  power  arrangements  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  heading  to  the  descriptive  article  that  it 
has  published  is  “Electric  Lighting  at  the  Festival  of  Empire  — 
not  “  High  Pressure  Gas  and  Electric  Lighting  and  Power.  the 
writer  of  the  article  just  manages  to  screw  out  the  information 
that  the  North  Nave  of  the  Palace  is  illuminated  by  high-pressure 
gas-lamps ;  but  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  mam  lighting  of  the 
exhibition  grounds  is  also  by  high-pressure  gas-lamps,  represent¬ 
ing  a  total  of  657,000-candle  power  (exclusive  of  the  107,600  candle 
power  in  the  North  Nave  and  Side  Courts,  and  that  of  the  lamps 
outside  the  Palace),  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  the  deep  recesses  ot 
his  mind  in  the  strain  occasioned  by  having  to  keep  electricity  in 
the  forefront.  Not  overmuch  is  said  as  to  the  point  that  the  whole 
of  the  electricity  required  in  the  exhibition  buildings  and  grounds 
proper,  save  in  the  Canadian  section,  is  supplied  by  gas-driven 
electric  plant  put  in  by  the  South  Suburban  Gas  Company.  In 
reading  the  article,  too,  we  have  missed— we  hope  not  inadver¬ 
tently — any  reference  to  the  fact  that  this  same  gas-driven 
plant  furnishes  the  whole  of  the  energy  required  by  the  All  Red 
Route.”  The  fact  has  also  been  overlooked  that  the  gas-driven 
electric  generating  plant  represents  the  result  of  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  local  Gas  Company  and  the  local  electric  supply  under¬ 
takings.  We  see  from  the  article  that  it  is  proposed  to  have  an 
official  inspection  of  the  lighting  and  power  equipment  as  soon 
as  the  plant  in  the  power  house  is  in  full  commission.  When 
electrical  journalistic  friends  make  this  inspection,  they  may— we 
think  with  all  modesty — find  some  useful  assistance  in  the  dcsciip- 
tive  article  in  the  “Journal”  for  May  16  last.  At  any  rate,  per¬ 
haps  they  will  favour  the  gas  industry  by  not  omitting  the  points 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  moreover  not  fail  to  give  honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due.  It  is  remarked  that  the  “  Electnca 
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Times  ”  states  that  the  power  house  was  put  down  by  the  South 
Suburban  Gas  Company,  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Albion  T.  Snell, 
the  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Festival.  Mr.  Snell,  we  are  sure, 
would  be  the  last  to  wish  that  undeserved  honour  should  be  placed 
upon  him  by  the  other  electrical  papers ;  and  therefore,  if  those 
papers  will  consult  the  plan  printed  on  p.  443  of  our  issue  for 
May  16,  they  can  rectify  to  the  full  the  error  of  their  electrical 
contemporary.  At  any  rate,  drawings  for  the  power  house  were 
prepared  elsewhere  than  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Albion  T.  Snell. 
How  our  contemporary  came  to  make  the  blunder  is  a  mystery. 
[Since  this  was  put  in  type,  we  see  the  “  Electrical  Times  ”  has 
made,  in  an  unpretentious  paragraph,  the  amende  honorable.} 

Returning  to  the  proceedings  at  the  Brighton  meeting  of  the 
Incorporated  Municipal  Electrical  Association,  it  is  found  that 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  the 
papers  on  this  occasion ;  and  wise  counsellors  have  come  to  the 
front  advising  the  Council  as  to  what  they  should  do  in  future. 
This  external  interest  must  give  the  Council  much  joy.  One  of 
the  papers  read  was  by  Mr.  Councillor  Leese,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Stoke-on-Trent  Electricity  Committee ;  and  his  method  of  dealing 
with  certain  points  seems  to  have  grated  on  the  ears  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  electrical  engineers  present — so  much  so,  that  he  was  asked 
point-blank  whether  he  found  any  use  for  an  electrical  engineer 
in  running  the  concern  for  which  he  is  responsible  head.  Mr.  h . 
Ayton  (of  Ipswich),  for  example— the  “  Electrician  ”  says— took 
Councillor  Leese  severely  to  task  for  abrogating  [sic]  to  himself, 
as  he  thought,  the  duties  of  chief  engineer.”  This  was  not  very 
generous ;  and  it  was  not  courteous.  When  a  Chairman  is  speak¬ 
ing  as  Mr.  Leese  was  doing,  it  must  be  taken  that  he  is  doing  so 
from  the  responsible  position  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  We 
doubt  not  that  Mr.  Leese  would  be  the  last  person  to  arrogate  to 
himself  a  knowledge  on  technical  matters  superior  to  that  of  the 
Engineer  with  whom  he  works,  and  that  he  would  admit  that  his 
views  on  technical  questions  are  moulded  entirely  by  the  advice 
of  the  Engineer.  There  ought  to  be  ability,  from  the  knowledge 
generally  possessed  by  engineers,  to  judge  of  the  actual  weight 
to  be  attached  to  words  employed  by  one  in  the  position  of  Mr. 
Leese.  His  paper  was  on  “  Electricity  Supply  Viewed  from  the 
Municipal  Committee’s  Standpoint.” 

The  communication  contained  some  sound  reasoning  and  argu¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Leese  is  against  profits  going  to  the  rates.  On  the 
great  federation  of  Potteries  towns  (of  which  Stoke-on-Trent  is  a 
component),  Parliament  put  an  end  to  the  profits  being  diverted 
to  that  object;  and  a  good  thing  too.  Mr.  Leese  pointed  out  one 
way  in  which  injustice  is  done  by  electricity  profits  being  used  for 
lightening  the  rates.  Take,  as  an  instance,  a  large  manufacturer 
who  is  using  a  considerable  quantity  of  energy  at  the  lowest  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  penny  at  which  the  Committee  supply  for  power  purposes. 
He  is  obtaining  a  large  personal  benefit  from  this,  and  yet  his 
rateable  value  being  heavy,  he  gets  one  of  the  biggest  pulls  out  of 
any  electrical  profit  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  rates.  Incident¬ 
ally,  Mr.  Leese  is  not  of  opinion  that  charges  for  power  are  cor¬ 
rectly  determined.  He  thinks  that  they  should  be  compounded  of 
the  costs  of  generation  added  to  the  cost  of  distribution  in  each 
individual  case.  One  manufacturer  may  be  quite  close  to  the 
generating  station,  while  another  may  be  a  considerable  distance 
from  it ;  and  the  one  at  a  distance  may  be  the  cause  of  an  expen¬ 
sive  line  of  cable  being  needed.  Among  the  speakers  was  Aider- 
man  Pearson,  of  Bristol ;  and  he  says  it  is  found  necessary  there 
to  “  cut  ”  prices  for  electricity  for  power,  in  order  to  compete  with 
steam  and  gas.  This  frank  acknowledgment  is  worthy  of  Aider- 
man  Pearson,  who  has  in  the  past  been  subject  to  much  criticism 
both  in  and  out  of  Bristol.  As  to  the  disposal  of  profits  (where 
there  are  any),  there  was  general  agreement  that  they  should  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  undertaking  and  the  consumers.  Mr. 
Councillor  Good,  of  Maidenhead,  thought  profits  should  be  divided 
equally  between  the  reserve  fund,  the  consumers,  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  charges  for  street  lighting.  On  the  other  hand,  Alderman 
Smith,  of  Liverpool,  was  against  allocating  profits  made  from 
private  consumers  to  street  lighting,  more  especially  seeing  that 
the  charges  for  current  for  street  lighting  are  already  low. 
Electricity  suppliers  find  the  charges  have  to  be  low  in  order  to 
compete  with  gas,  notwithstanding  the  queer  assertions  that, 
at  much  higher  prices  per  unit,  electricity  is  cheaper  than  gas 
for  private  lighting.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  electrical  argu¬ 
ments.  Alderman  Smith  was  also  against  Electricity  Depart¬ 
ments  having  control  of  the  street  lighting.  1  he  remark  it  was 
stated  was  met  with  a  “  chorus  of  groans.”  The  selfishness  of 
Electricity  Departments  was  expressed  by  those  groans.  It  does 
not  conduce  to  good  administration  where  there  is  competition  for 
a  public  service,  for  one  of  the  competitors  to  be  both  seller  and 
purchaser,  and  to  have  control  of  the  service  in  question.  1  here 
was  also  some  talk  in  connection  with  this  paper  as  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  electricity  for  cooking  and  heating.  We  heard 
again  about  the  cables  in  many  streets  being  insufficient  for  tran¬ 
sient  heavy  loads  when  cooking  might  be  in  progress  at  the  same 
hour.  Combining  with  the  heavy  capital  expenditure  that  would 
be  necessitated  for  new  cables,  the  fact  that  (according  to  Mr. 
Leese)  cooking-ovens  costing  £5  each  are  flimsy  things,  and  that 
a  price  of  £10  puts  the  electric  oven  out  of  the  running  with  the 
first  expense  for  a  gas-cooker,  the  big  development  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  that  the  electricity  engineer  says  he  would  like  is  beyond  the 
range  of  practicability. 

There  is  only  one  more  barrier  to  be  negotiated  before  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  enters  into  full  possession  of  the  lighting  field.  At 
least  so  we  gather  from  a  paper  on  wiring  methods  by  Mr.  J.  W. 


Beauchamp  read  at  the  same  meeting.  Being  Chief  Electrical 
Engineer  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  electricity  undertaking,  Mr. 
Beauchamp  ought  to  know  all  about  it.  But  it  is  obvious  he  is  a 
long  way  in  arrear  in  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  relations 
between  the  gas  and  electrical  industry.  That  omniscient  paper 
the  “  Electrical  Review  ”  long  since  was  gloating  over  the  death 
struggles  of  the  gas  industry  in  the  last  ditch,  and  nothing  was 
then  said  about  a  barrier.  However,  we  live;  and,  living,  learn. 
At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  accept  all  as  gospel  that  has  elec¬ 
trical  origin.  However,  the  last  barrier,  we  are  now  informed,  to 
the  universal  introduction  of  electric  lighting,  is  the  cost  of  wiring  , 
and  the  electrical  industry  is  asked  to  concentrate  its.  thought 
and  talents  upon  this  point.  But  the  paper  and  the  discussion 
on  it  do  not  throw  much  guiding  light  on  the  path  to  be  taken, 
which  path,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  beset  with  difficulties.  The 
present  wiring  rules,  the  confident  Mr.  Beauchamp  says,  in  effect, 
are  all  too  complicated.  Something  simple  has  to  be  found  in  the 
way  of  a  specification ;  and,  when  found,  there  must  be  insistence 
on  its  strict  observance.  There  have  been  a  multitude  of  schemes 
elbowing  each  other  about  in  the  electrical  market  place,  all  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  good  and  conducive  to  cheap  installation.  But  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  anything  yet — not  even  the  much-lauded 
Stannos  system — that  is  altogether  free  from  fault  and  cheap 
per  point  of  fighting.  Caution  and  wisdom  are  seen  in  a  sentence 
appearing  in  a  comment  made  by  the  "  Review  on  the  subject. 
It  says:  “Wiring  may  perhaps  be  made  more  reliable  than  the 
work  of  the  gas-fitter ;  but  it  can  never  be  so  simple  of  specifica¬ 
tion.”  Well  the  difficulties  of  this  particular  barrier  are  immense ; 
and  most  electrical  engineers  acknowledge  it  to  be  so.  Many  are 
for  maintaining  a  high  quality  of  work,  and  not  jeopardizing 
established  business  by  descending  into  “jerry”  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  small  installations.  The  insurance  companies,  too, 
must  not  be  overlooked ;  and  landlords  must  be  educated  up  to 
looking  after  their  own  interests,  and  not  allow  electrical  installa¬ 
tions  to  be  made  that  may  endanger  their  property.  But  talking 
of  landlords,  there  are  some  electrical  engineers  who  are  still 
hankering  after  getting  landlords  of  small  property  to  become  finan¬ 
cially  responsible  for  wiring  installations;  but  if  landlords  aie 
foolish  enough  to  become  responsible,  then  they  had  better  see 
that  the  installations  are  of  a  character  that  will  ensure  them 
being  in  useful  existence  at  the  time  the  payments  have  finished. 
However,  about  that,  in  Mr.  Beauchamp’s  view,  only  remaining 
barrier.  We  were  going  to  suggest  that  modern  gas  fighting  pre¬ 
sented  a  few  others ;  but  we  will  not  rub  in  facts  only  too  well 
known  to  those  who  indulge  publicly  in  make-believe. 

They  have  a  no  small  conceit  of  themselves  in  some  quarters. 
“Electrical  Industries,”  writing  on  “The  Lesson  of  the  Corona¬ 
tion,”  says  :  “  Neither  the  solemn  ceremonials  nor  the  Royal  pro¬ 
cessions,  nor  the  pageantry,  nor  the  profuse  decorations,  have 
made  so  deep  a  mark  as  the  electrical  illuminations.”  After  this 
we  ought  surely  to  stand  before  the  electrical  industry  in  the 
deepest  humility.  But  what  is  this  ?  Notwithstanding  the  depth 
of  the  mark,  “  the  public  memory  is  short ;  and  the  attractiveness 
of  electrical  illuminations  may  soon  be  forgotten,  and  may  remain 
forgotten,  until  some  special  occasion  of  rejoicing  comes  round.” 
If  this  is  so,  then  how  frightfully  shallow  must  have  been  the 
mark  made  upon  human  memory  by  the  solemn  ceremonials, 
the  Royal  processions,  and  the  pageantry  of  the  great  occasion ; 
and  how  quickly  they  must  have  faded  away.  1  houghts  are  not 
strikingly  consecutive  and  in  harmony  in  “  The  Lesson  of  the 
Coronation  ”  paragraph  ;  but  the  writer  must  feel  greatly  indebted 
to  their  gracious  Majesties  for  having  given  the  electrical  industry 
a  chance  to  make  a  deeper  mark  than  they  themselves  could  effect 
with  all  the  gloriousness  of,  and  ceremony  attaching  to,  their 
Coronation.  It  is  also  remarked  that  the  prophet  and  dispenser  of 
good  things  is  again  at  work  on  the  “  Electrician.  Also  writing 
on  the  illuminations,  he  remarks  on  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the 
elements  on  the  occasion  towards  open  gas-jets.  1  hen  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  :  “  Where  an  attempt  was  made  to  protect  the  gas-flame 
with  small  coloured  globes,  the  result  was  practically  the  same ; 
the  rain  quickly  filling  up  the  globes  and  effectually  dousing  the 
gas-jet.”  Where  were  these  globes  that  were  water-tight  at  the 
bottom  ?  “  Surely  our  gas-friends  should  see  in  these  signs  and 

portents  ‘  the  writing  on  the  wall.’  If  the  elements  are  arranged 
[?  arrayed]  against  them  in  this  unfriendly  way,  they  should  realize 
that  the  day  of  gas  as  an  illuminant  is  gone.”  Has  this  funny 
man  never  found  out  the  difference  between  an  open  gas-jet  and 
(say)  an  inverted  gas  burner  ?  “  We  are  quite  prepared  to  give  them 

their  legitimate  position  for  heating  and  cooking.  This  is  really 
magnanimous  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  this  prophet  and  dispenser  of 
good  things  cannot  help  himself,  though  it  was  not  such  a  great 
while  ago  that  he  was  predicting  the  early  change-over  of  cooking 
and  heating  to  the  electrical  industry. 

Some  new  generating  plant  is  required  for  the  Kingston-on- 
Thames  electricity  station ;  and,  as  in  other  quarters,  there  is  a 
disposition  to  favour  the  internal  combustion  engine— gas  or  oil. 
The  internal  combustion  engine  has  been  much  maligned  in  the 
electrical  industry  ;  but  it  is  a  case  of  the  intensity  of  the  bark 
not  representing  the  degree  of  inimicality.  1  he  internal  combus¬ 
tion  engine,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  making  rapid  strides  in  instal¬ 
lation  in  the  central  electricity  generating-stations  of  this  country; 
and,  as  said  above,  Kingston-on-Thames  is  looking  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  and  the  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neer  are  proposing  to  have  a  trip  to  Germany  to  see  what  is  to  be 
found  there  in  the  way  of  internal  combustion  engines.  According 
to  a  report  in  one  electrical  contemporary,  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Committee  (Mr.  Lambourn)  stated,  when  the  matter  was  before 
the  Council,  that  the  Committee  were  determined  to  get  the  best 
they  could,  and  would  certainly  give  a  preference  to  English- 
made  goods  if  they  were  the  best.  But  it  seems  the  Chairman 
had  already  made  up  his  mind.  What  chance  do  the  English- 
made  engines  stand  (if  he  is  correctly  reported)  ?  seeing  that,  as 
far  as  internal  combustion  engines  are  concerned,  whether  gas  or 
oil,  there  can  be  no  question  that  Germany  is  far  in  advance  of 
this  country.”  W  hat  have  the  British  gas-engine  makers  to  say 
to  this.  The  Council  agreed  to  the  proposed  deputation  ;  and  we 
are  now  ruminating  over  the  chances  of  the  deputation  coming 
home  with  a  report  that  after  all  the  Chairman  was  mistaken  as  to 
Germany  being  far  in  advance  of  this  country  ? 

When  will  electrical  engineers  learn  more  of  the  truth  a.bout 
modern  gas  lighting?  Mr.  A.  Preston,  the  Electrical  Engineer 
of  Ammanford,  writes  to  the  “  Electrical  Review  ”  on  the  subject 
of  the  advantages  of  free-wiring.  He  has  a  system  under  which 
three  points  are  wired,  and  tungsten  lamps  with  opal  shades  are 


fitted,  on  a  payment  of  5s.  and  energy  at  6d.  per  unit.  For 
extra  lamps  in  bedrooms,  &c.,  6s.  has  to  be  paid.  1  he  tenant  is 
held  responsible  for  the  lamps,  and  has  to  put  them  in  thorough 
repair  on  leaving  the  house.  Now  Mr.  Preston  contends  that  this 
is  the  most  economical  light  a  labourer  can  use,  inasmuch  as  he 
can  obtain  five-and-a-quarter  hours’  light  from  a  32-wattlamp  for 
id.,  while  the  price  of  gas  in  the  district  is  4s.  3d.  per  1000  cubic 
feet.  The  32-watt  lamp  represents  about  24-candle  power.  The 
same  candle  power  can  easily  be  obtained  with  a  bijou  inverted  in¬ 
candescent  burner,  using  ij  cubic  feet  of  gas  an  hour  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Preston  will  trouble  to  make  the  calculation,  he  will  find  that 
about  20  cubic  feet  of  gas  can  be  bought  for  id.,  with  gas  at 
4s.  3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  that  20  cubic  feet  will  feed  such  a 
burner  for  about  16  hours.  A  50-candle  power  inverted  burner 
can  be  run  for  just  about  eight  hours  on  a  pennyworth  of  gas  at 
the  4s.  3d.  price.  Does  Mr.  Preston  see  anything  wrong  about 
these  figures?  If  so,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him,  and 
to  discuss  the  matter. 
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Committees’ 

INSTRUCTIONAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  GAS-WORKS. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  translation  of  the  report  for  the 
past  year  of  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  German  Association 
which  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Instructional  and 
Experimental  Works  of  the  Association  at  Carlsruhe,  as  presented 
at  the  meeting  at  Dresden  last  month.  The  report  is  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  by  Herr  F.  Reichard  and  Professor 
H.  Bunte,  both  of  Carlsruhe. 

Coal-Testing. 

The  chief  work  pursued  at  the  Instructional  and  Experimental 
Works  during  the  last  year  was  the  examination  of  coals  typical 
of  those  carbonized  in  German  gas-works  ;  and  this  work  will  be 
continued  in  future.  In  subsequent  years,  however,  it  is  intended 
to  extend  researches  more  in  the  direction  of  the  application  01 
gas  ;  and  a  number  of  fundamental  and  preliminary  investigations 
have  already  been  put  in  hand  with  this  object  in  view.  In  regard 
to  the  tests  of  gas  coal,  samples  of  the  principal  native  and 
English  coals  used  on  German  gas-works  were  provided  by  :  The 
Berlin  works  of  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Association,  the 
German  Continental  Gas  Company,  the  Thuringian  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Industrial  Association  of  German  Gas-Works,  the 
Danish  Gas  Company,  of  Flensburg,  and  the  Corporation  Gas- 
Works  of  Konigsberg,  Lubeck,  Stuttgart,  and  Wiesbaden. 

All  told,  about  eighty  different  coals  have  been  investigated,  the 
greater  part  of  which  represent  entirely  different  descriptions, 
Though  a  few  are  of  the  same  description  from  different  sources. 

It  is  contemplated  publishing  the  results  of  the  investigations  in 
a  form  accessible  to  the  general  public ;  but  the  Committee  con¬ 
sider  that  a  few  palpable  lacuna;  should  be  filled,  so  as  to  make 
the  report,  when  issued,  as  complete  as  possible  in  regard  to  the 
coals  ordinarily  used  in  German  gas-works.  Provisionally,  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  merely  publishing  a  list  of  the  coals  examined,  in 
order  that  contributors  may  indicate  the  coals  in  which  they  are 
specially  interested,  and  either  receive  the  results  already  obtained 
in  regard  to  them  or  provide  samples  of  the  coals  in  question  for 
examination.  The  list  comprises  29  different  descriptions  of  Ruhr 
or  Westphalian  coals,  18  of  Saar  coals,  7  of  Silesian  coals,  and 
7  of  coal  from  Saxony.  It  also  includes  17  descriptions  of  English 
coal,  of  which  12  are  classed  as  Durham  and  5  as  Yorkshire. 
The  Durham  coals  are:  Auckland,  Boldon,  Dean’s  Primrose, 
Lambton,  Leverson’s  Wallsend,  Londonderry,  Low  Laithes,  New 
Leverson,  New  Pelaw  Main,  New  Pelton  Main,  Old  Pelton  ^Main, 
and  Wearmouth.  The  five  Yorkshire  coals  are  Hedwig’s  Pit 
Silkstone,  John  Locke’s  Silkstone,  Star  unscreened,  Star  nuts, 
and  Walker.  The  list  is  tolerably  complete  as  regards  the  Ruhr 

and  Saar  coals.  ,  , 

The  practical  and  economical  result  of  the  investigations  has 
already  been  displayed  by  different  works  taking  the  results  of 
the  tests  into  consideration  in  making  their  contracts  of  coal ; 
while  other  gas-works  have  stipulated  that  their  purchases  of  coal 
are  made  subject  to  the  results  of  a  carbonizing  trial  at  the 
Experimental  Gas-Works.  In  most  cases  investigations  already 
made  have  afforded  sufficient  criteria  so  far  as  Ruhr  and  Saar  coals 
were  concerned.  A  comparatively  large  number  of  examinations 
were  made  on  English  coals ;  the  proportion  about  corresponding 
to  the  proportion  of  English  coal  carbonized  in  German  gas¬ 
works — viz.,  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  works  having 
access  to  water  carriage  are  those  which  use  the  bulk  of  English 
coal ;  but  the  number  of  varieties  investigated  does  not  even 
approximately  represent  the  number  of  varieties  coming  on  the 
German  market.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  importance  of 
the  coals  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
larger  number  of  representative  coals  from  these  districts  have  not 
been  submitted  for  examination.  Apparently,  the  works  con¬ 
cerned  do  not  appreciate  the  purpose  of  the  investigations  -made 
at  the  Experimental  works.  Further  endeavours  are  being  made 
to  obtain  representative  samples  of  more  of  these  coals  for 
examination.  Apart  from  gas  coals  proper,  a  few  other  descrip- 


Reports. 

tions  of  coal  have  been  examined  in  regard  to  their  possible  use 
on  gas-works  and  their  general  behaviour  on  distillation. 

The  general  examinations  made  by  the  Laboratory  for  gas-works 
have  increased  in  number ;  and  fees  amounting  to  about  £99  have 
been  received  for  this  work.  Some  forty  samples  of  gas  coal 
have  thus  been  examined  in  regard  to  calorific  power  and  content 
of  volatile  matter ;  and  some  twenty  samples  of  coke,  in  which  the 
question  was  mainly  a  comparison  of  the  calorific  value  of  gas 
coke  and  oven  coke.  Complete  confirmation  was  obtained  that 
a  difference  in  calorific  power  depended  solely  on  the  proportion 
of  ash  or  moisture  being  larger  or  smaller,  and  not  on  the  origin 
of  the  coke.  The  report  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the  greatest 
care  in  the  taking  of  samples  submitted  for  examination.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  most  careful  chemical  examination  of  the 
samples  becomes  valueless  if  the  samples  are  not  representative. 
The  Laboratory  has  issued  a  statement  of  directions  for  the  taking 
of  samples,  which  is  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  report.  1  he 
substance  of  these  directions  is  as  follows  : 


Instructions  for  Sampling. 

Coal  or  Coke. 

The  coal  or  coke  to  be  examined  is  sampled  when  a  waggon  is  being 
oaded  or  unloaded  by  putting  on  one  side  in  a  basket  or  bucket  every 
wentieth  or  thirtieth  shovelful.  The  coal  or  coke  so  taken  must  con- 
ain  the  same  proportion  of  large  and  small  lumps  as  the  consignment, 
rhe  preliminary  sample  thus  obtained  should,  if  the  coal  or  coke  is 
n  large  lumps,  amount  to  at  least  6  cwt.  This  sample  is  to  be  spread 
>n  a  firm  clean  floor  of  iron  or  other  hard  material,  and  broken  to 
Dieces  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Care  must  be  taken  that  hard  pieces  of 
date  are  well  broken.  Lumps  of  wood  or  other  extraneous  matter  should 
De  rejected  ;  but  slate  or  other  natural  impurities  of  the  coal  shoula  be 
-etained.  After  breaking,  the  coal  and  coke  are  to  be  thoroughly  mixed 
ind  spread  in  a  square  in  a  layer  3  to  4  inches  deep.  This  square  is 
o  be  quartered  by  two  diagonals.  The  material  in  two  opposite  tri- 
ingles  is  to  be  removed,  the  remainder  is  to  be  broken  smaller— say  to 
the  size  of  hazel  nuts— well  mixed,  and  spread  out  and  quartered  m  the 
same  manner  as  before.  The  same  operation  is  to  be  repeated  until  a 
quantity  of  about  22lbs.  remains.  This  is  to  be  retained  in  a  well- 
closed  vessel  as  the  sample  for  examination.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
breaking  and  quartering  described  that  m  no  case  should  the  largest 
piece  weigh  one  four-thousandth  of  the  total  of  the  sample  at  the 
time  If  the  determination  of  the  moisture  is  of  great  importance,  the 
sample  must  be  prepared  quickly,  and  hermetically  sealed.  Where 
the  proportion  of  water  is  high,  it  is  recommended  that  the  whole  ot 
the  original  sample  of  about  6  cwt.  should  be  weighed  with  care  and 
spread  in  a  dry,  clean  place  till  dry,  then  re-weighed  and  a  small 
sample  taken  from  the  bulk.  In  this  manner  the  loss  of  water  during 
the  subsequent  preparation  of  the  sample  is  avoided.  If  the  coals  are 
in  a  store  heap,  samples  of  from  50  to  65  lbs.  should  be  taken  from  at 
least  ten  different  places,  and  mixed  for  the  preparation  of  the  average 
sample.  The  less  uniform  the  size  of  the  coal,  and  the  more  varied 
the  amount  of  slate  and  moisture  contained  in  it,  the  greater  should  be 
the  amount  taken  for  the  first  sample,  and  the  more  carefully  should 
the  breaking  and  mixing  be  carried  out  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
average  final  sample.  Such  careful  sampling  of  coal  and  coke  is 
absolutely  essential. 

Purifying  Material. 

The  same  general  directions  apply  for  sampling  oxide  as  for  sampling 
coal  and  coke  ;  but  it  is  easier  to  break  up,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  care  that  clods  are  smashed  with  the  shovel.  The  final  sample 
should  amount  to  from  4  to  6J  lbs.,  and  should  be  packed  in  a  well- 
closed  glass  vessel. 

Tar. 

In  sampling  tar  from  wells  or  tank-waggons,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  tar  may  differ  at  different  levels,  and  almost  always  does  so 
in  respect  of  the  amount  of  water  it  contains.  The  sample  should  be 
taken  by  means  of  a  plunger  consisting  of  a  pipe  of  from  2  to  4  me  lies 
in  diameter.  This  pipe  is  slowly  pushed  down  through  the  tar.  After 
it  has  passed  to  the  bottom  of  the  tar,  the  lower  end  is  closed  by  a 
plate  with  the  help  of  a  cord  or  wire  attached  to  it.  About  22  lbs.  ol 
tar  constitute  a  suitable  quantity  for  a  sample. 

Sundry  Matters  Investigated. 

A  number  of  samples  of  materials  used  on  gas-works  and  of 
bye-products  of  gas  manufacture  were  examined,  including  oil  tor 
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the  extraction  of  naphthalene,  fresh  and  spent  purifying  materials, 
gas  liquor,  benzol  for  carburetting,  lubricating  oil,  &c. ;  but  no 
special  points  arose  in  connection  with  them.  Many  samples  of 
tar  and  tar  products  were  examined,  owing  largely  to  the  recent 
application  of  tar  and  tar  oils  as  fuel  in  internal  combustion 
engines.  In  consequence  of  disquieting  reports  as  to  the  toxic 
character  of  gasholder  tank  water,  due  to  the  cyanogen  it  con¬ 
tains,  a  series  of  investigations  was  undertaken  on  seven  samples 
of  such  water  from  different  works.  The  water  was  found  con¬ 
sistently  to  contain  a  very  small  proportion  of  cyanide  and 
sulphocyanide  ;  the  amount  being  so  small  as  to  afford  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  rumours  in  regard  to  its  poisonous  character.  Two 
samples  of  dust  taken  from  service  pipes  were  found  to  consist  of 
oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  elementary  sulphur  and  some  Prussian 
blue.  The  dust  had  doubtless  been  produced  at  some  time 
through  imperfectly  purified  gas.  A  number  of  examinations 
were  made  on  different  descriptions  of  gas-works’  testing  appa¬ 
ratus.  1  he  Laboratory  is  making  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
types  of  automatic  flue-gas  testing  apparatus  in  use  in  Germany 
— viz.,  the  Ados  (two  types),  the  Okonograph,  Eckardt,  Pintsch, 
Strache’s  Autolysator  (two  types),  and  the  Schultze-Krell.  A 
report  will  be  issued  on  these  types  of  apparatus  later. 

Burners  and  Heating  Appliances. 

A  number  of  burners,  lamps,  water-heaters,  gas-stoves  and 
cookers  have  been  methodically  examined  with  a  view  to  ascer¬ 
taining  if  they  conformed  with  practical  requirements.  The  effect 
of  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  gas  and  of  the  pressure  on 
different  burners,  regulating  nipples,  &c.,  is  now  carried  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  routine  method.  The  efficiency  of  various  gas-stoves 
at  different  rates  of  consumption,  and  the  influence  of  variations  in 
the  draught  on  them,  were  investigated  experimentally.  Various 
other  investigations  have  been  made  on  gas-stoves  and  also  on 
water-heaters.  1  he  Association  of  Gas-Cooker  Manufacturers 
has  applied  to  the  Laboratory  for  a  set  of  rules  for  testing  gas- 
cookers.  The  compilation  of  these  rules  is  now  in  hand. 

The  Laboratory  staff  have  carried  out  investigations  at  various 
gas-works.  At  Munich  and  Halberstadt,  long  period  efficiency 
trials  were  made  on  gas-making  settings.  At  Munich,  a  six  days’ 
trial  was  first  made  of  the  settings  at  the  new  Dachauerstrasse 
works;  and  very  interesting  results  were  obtained.  In  a  subse¬ 
quent  four  days’  trial  of  the  older  settings  at  the  Kirchstein  works, 
the  results  of  the  longer  trial  tests  made  by  the  gas-works’  man¬ 
agement  were  confirmed.  Thanks  are  expressed  to  several  firms 
for  gifts  of  apparatus  to  the  Laboratory,  either  for  the  completion 
of  its  equipment  or  for  the  study  of  their  working.  The  accounts 
of  the  Laboratory  for  the  15  months  ending  March  31  show  a  loss 
on  the  working  which  is  largely  due,  as  compared  with  previous 
yeais,  to  the  cessation  of  a  grant  of  £250  a  year  previously  made 
by  the  Rhenish  Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate,  in  consideration  of 
the  investigations  of  samples  of  coal  furnished  by  it.  An  appendix 
to  the  report  states  the  fees  charged  by  the  Laboratory  for  the 
more  usual  tests  of  gas-works’  materials.  These  fees  are,  speaking 
generally,  somewhat  higher  than  those  charged  for  the  same  work 
by  technical  chemists  in  practice  in  this  country. 

The  instructional  work  of  the  Laboratory  has  been  directed  to 
the  practical  training  of  young  gas  engineers  who  have  passed 
theii  college  couise.  A  number  of  such  students  have  participated 
in  the  work  of  the  Laboratory  for  a  considerable  time  as  volun¬ 
tary  assistants.  The  Laboratory  has  also  collaborated  with  the 
Carlsruhe  Technical  College  in  eight-day  courses  of  practical 
training  for  gas  engineers  given  in  connection  with  lectures  at 
the  College. 

The  report  records  the  resignation  of  Herr  F.  Reichard,  who 
has  been  a  promient  member  of  the  Technical  Committee  of  the 
Instructional  and  Experimental  Works  since  its  inception.  Herr 
Helk,  having  succeeded  to  Herr  Reichard’s  position  at  the  Carls¬ 
ruhe  Gas-Works,  has  been  nominated  a  member  of  the  Committee. 
The  works  are  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Karl  Bunte,  son  of 
Professor  H.  Bunte,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Technical  Committee 
who  supervise  the  work  of  the  Experimental  Works 


WORKING  OF  GAS-WORKS. 

This  Committee,  who  were  first  appointed  at  last  year’s  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association,  have  for  their  object  the  treatment  of 
technical  works  and  economical  questions  of  the  gas  industry. 
At  the  outset,  the  Committee  regarded  the  compilation  of  statistics 
of  the  industry  and  the  promulgation  of  a  uniform  scheme  of 
book-keeping  for  gas  undertakings  as  the  most  pressing  matters. 
The  Committee  held  three  sittings  to  discuss  them. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  obtain  fundamental  figures  for  a 
compilation  of  gas  statistics  for  three  years  ending  with  1909-10 
relating  to  all  German  gas-works.  But  the  result  showed  that 
no  answer  could  be  expected  from  many  of  the  small  gas-works 
to  some  even  of  the  most  elementary  questions.  For  1909,  how¬ 
ever,  statistics  referring  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  make  of  gas, 
emanating  from  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  gas- 
works,  have  been  collected.  The  question  is  under  consideration 
whether  a  less  comprehensive  series  of  questions  should  be  put  to 
aii  gas-works  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  The  annual  statistics, 
w  ich  are  collected  by  the  German  Association  in  regard  to  287 
gas-works,  are,  however,  very  valuable ;  and  with  a  view  to 
increasing  their  usefulness  and  extent,  the  questions  on  which 


they  are  based  will  this  year  be  sent  to  all  German  gas-works,  in 
the  hope  of  eliciting  replies  from  a  greater  number.  The  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  somewhat  simplified  by  the  Committee.  The 
Central  Organization  for  Promoting  the  Sale  of  Gas  has  also 
collected  monthly  data  relating  to  the  increase  in  the  sale  of  gas 
and  in  the  number  of  prepayment  meters  in  use.  These  figures 
have  been  very  useful  to  it  in  its  work  of  advertising,  as  they  indi¬ 
cate  the  new  and  vigorous  activity  of  the  gas  industry. 

In  the  task  of  evolving  a  scheme  or  uniform  system  of  book¬ 
keeping  for  adoption  by  all  gas-works,  great  difficulties  have  been 
encountered ;  and  while  the  Committee  have  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  observance  of  certain  general  rules  as  to  the 
writing  oft  of  depreciation  &c.,  by  all  gas-works,  the  differences 
in  the  working  conditions  in  different  towns  of  Germany  have  so 
far  prevented  them  formulating  a  complete  scheme.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  taken,  however,  to  meet  these  difficulties,  and  to 
bring  forward  as  soon  as  may  be  a  model  scheme. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Herr  Prenger,  of  Cologne,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  and  President  of  the  Association.  An 
appendix  to  the  report  summarizes  some  of  the  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  collected  in  regard  to  gas  supply  in  Germany  during  the 
year  1909. 


TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  final  report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Association  to  investigate  and 
report  on  Technical  Instruction  or  Training.  The  report,  which 
was  submitted  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Dresden,  is  signed  by  Herr 
W.  von  Oechelhaeuser,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

It  is  announced  at  the  outset  that  it  was  decided,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  with  the  Council  of  the  Association  held  last 
March,  that,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  the  District  Gas  Associa¬ 
tions  have  now  interested  themselves  directly  with  training  courses 
for  gas-works  officials  and  foremen,  and  that  the  Instructional  and 
Experimental  Works  of  the  Association  are  collaborating  with  the 
Carlsruhe  Technical  College  and  other  bodies  in  providing  courses 
of  lectures  and  training,  it  was  undesirable  that  this  Committee 
should  continue  in  existence.  Their  objects  would  be  fulfilled  by 
the  Committee  for  the  Carlsruhe  works,  and  a  multiplication  of 
Committees  was  to  be  deprecated.  Hence  the  Committee  have 
not  asked  for  re-appointment. 

The  report  refers  to  the  review  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  Committee,  as  given  in  the  memorial  volume  published  on 
the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Association  two  years  ago 
[see  “Journal,  ’  Vol.  CVII.,  pp.  41,  169].  The  Committee  have 
aimed,  firstly,  at  advancing  the  training  of  gas  engineers  at  tech¬ 
nical  colleges  and,  secondly,  at  creating  and  extending  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  technical  instruction  of  gas-works  foremen  and  gas- 
fitters.  In  regard  to  the  training  of  gas  engineers,  three  different 
courses  are  provided  at  the  Technical  College  at  Carlsruhe.  The 
first  is  an  eight-term  course,  comprising  grounding  in  chemistry 
and  instruction  in  mechanics,  electricity,  and  engineering  as  re¬ 
quired  for  the  practical  work  of  a  gas  engineer.  It  is  intended  for 
students  who  at  the  outset  have  decided  to  enter  the  gas  industry. 
The  second  course  consists  of  two  terms  only,  and  is  intended  for 
students  who,  during  their  general  engineering  training,  decide  to 
specialize  in  gas  manufacture  and  lighting.  The  third  course,  held 
at  Easter  time,  is  of  fourteen  days’  duration,  and  is  intended  for 
engineers  and  assistants  already  engaged  on  gas-works  who  desire 
to  improve  their  scientific  and  theoretical  knowledge.  This  course 
is  usually  attended  by  from  35  to  40  persons.  In  addition  to  these 
courses  at  Carlsruhe,  the  Instructional  and  Experimental  Works 
of  the  Association  admit  a  certain  number  of  students  who,  having 
finished  their  course  at  the  Technical  College,  desire  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  gas  industry. 

The  Committee  have  prompted  and  collaborated  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  courses  of  instruction  for  gas-works  foremen  and  fitters, 
similar  to  those  first  established  at  Dessau,  at  the  following  places 
—viz.,  Altenburg,  Aue  i.S.,  Bremen,  Breslau,  Cologne,  Munich, 
and  Nuremberg.  The  results  have  proved  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  such  courses;  and  the  Committee  strongly 
recommend  the  District  Associations,  in  whose  districts  such 
courses  are  not  already  provided,  to  endeavour  to  secure  their 
provision.  They  also  ask  gas  engineers  to  support  existing  classes, 
and  to  send  their  more  promising  young  workmen  to  attend  them. 
So  much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  providing  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  technical  instruction  for  gas  engineers  and  fitters,  and  the 
lines  on  which  such  instruction  should  be  afforded  have  been  so 
well  established,  that  the  Committee  consider  that  their  purpose 
has  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  Committee  of  the  Instruc¬ 
tional  and  Experimental  Works  can  now  more  appropriately  deal 
with  any  questions  as  to  technical  training  that  may  arise. 

In  conclusion,  they  call  attention  to  the  deficiency  continuing  to 
exist  in  the  supply  of  properly  trained  gas-fitters,  &c.,  and  to  the 
danger  of  accidents  arising  from  fitting  work  being  improperly 
executed,  and  recommend  the  District  Associations  and  individual 
gas  engineers  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  rectify  these  evils. 


Masonic. — The  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Lincolnshire  met 
at  Lincoln  on  the  6th  inst.,  when  among  the  past  grand  honours 
conferred  was  that  of  Past  Grand  Warden  on  W.  Bro.  E.  J.  Brock¬ 
way,  of  Cleethorpes, 
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PYROMETER  INSTALLATION  AT  THE  CAMBRIDGE  GAS=WORKS. 


The  desirability  of  ascertaining  the  working  temperatures  of  gas- 
retorts  has  been  emphasized  by  most  up-to-date  gas  engineers 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  has  indeed  been  brought  forward 
to  the  front  rank  of  interest  by  the  recent  investigations  of  the 
Refractory  Materials  Committee  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engi¬ 
neers.  Hence  the  ingenious  method  lately  adopted  by  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Gas  Company  for  the  rapid  reading  of  gas-retort  tempera¬ 
tures  deserves  notice. 

The  pvrometer  employed  in  the  retort-house  of  this  Company’s 
works  is  of  the  well-known  Fery  radiation  pattern,  manufactured 
bv  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Company.  It  was  pre¬ 
viously  employed  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  fig.  1,  where  a 
telescope  mounted  on  a  tripod  stand  is  sighted  half-way  into  the 


Fig.  1.— Portable  F6ry  Radiation  Pyrometer  being  used  to  take 
the  Temperature  of  a  Gas- Retort. 

retort.  Part  of  the  heat  radiating  from  this  point  strikes  into  the 
telescope,  and  is  focussed  on  to  a  very  small  thermo-couple.  An 
electro  motive  force  is  thus  generated  in  the  couple,  which  causes 
a  current  to  pass  through  and  deflect  a  millivoltmeter  connected 
to  it.  The  millivoltmeter  being  calibrated  in  temperature  degrees, 
the  temperature  of  the  retort  is  directly  read  off. 

Since,  however,  a  comparatively  large  number  of  temperature 
readings  have  to  be  taken  each  day,  the  new  device  shown  in 
fig.  2  has  been  installed  at  the  Cambridge  Gas-Works  so  as  to 


avoid  the  re-sighting  of  the  telescope  for  each  new  reading,  and 
to  allow  of  rapidity  in  reading  off  the  temperature  of  each  retort 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  discharged. 

An  iron  runner  is  fixed  overhead,  parallel  to,  and  in  front  of, 
the  series  of  retort-beds.  From  this  runner  a  small  carriage  is 
suspended  on  four  wheels;  and  from  the  centre  of  this  carriage 
hangs  a  long  vertical  rod  on  a  ball-support.  On  this  vertical  rod 
a  bracket,  which  holds  the  Fery  telescope,  is  movable  to  three 
set  positions,  which  are  marked  on  the  rod.  1  hese  three  positions 
correspond  to  the  three  tiers  of  retorts.  The  Fery  telescope  is 
focussed  once  for  all  half-way  down  the  length  of  the  retorts. 

The  millivoltmeter  is  permanently  fixed  at  one  end  of  the  retort- 
house  in  a  dust-tight  box  (see  the  extreme  left-hand  side  of  fig.  2)  ; 
the  scale  being  viewed  through  a  window  in  the  latter,  and  is 
illuminated  by  an  electric  light  placed  inside  the  latter.  Leading 
from  this  indicator  a  two-way  cable  is  attached  to  sockets  fixed 
at  suitable  distances  along  the  length  of  the  retort-house  (one 
socket  to  each  retort-bed).  A  plug  connection  completes  the 
circuit  from  the  Fery  telescope  to  the  millivoltmeter  ;  this  plug 
being  moved  from  one  socket  to  another  as  required. 

Immediately  the  “  Pusher  ”  is  moved  along  from  a  newly- 

discharged  retort  to  the  next 
retort,  the  vertical  rod  support¬ 
ing  the  Fery  telescope  is  drawn 
along  in  front  of  the  first  retort 
— the  correct  position  being 
found  by  observing  through 
the  sight-hole.  The  operator 
then  indicates  that  all  is  ready, 
when  the  temperature  is  read 
off  on  the  millivoltmeter  and 
noted. 

The  installation  is  extremely 
neat;  and,  due  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  temperatures 
can  be  taken,  it  has  become  a 
systematic  rule  at  these  works 
to  register  the  temperatures  of 
all  the  settings  in  action  every 
day.  A  row  of  retorts  is  taken 
each  day;  so  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  every  retort  is  obtained 
twice  a  week.  When  the  pyro¬ 
meter  is  not  in  use,  the  telescope 
pj„  3  —The  F6ry  Spiral  Pyrometer,  with  its  support  is  run  back  to 

one  end  of  the  retort-house; 

and,  to  protect  it  from  dust,  the  telescope  is  covered  by  a  hood. 

Fig.  3  illustrates  the  Fery  spiral  pyrometer,  in  which  instrument 
the  temperature-scale  forms  part  of  the  telescope ;  so  that  the 
instrument  is  entirelv  self-contained,  and  no  connecting  leads  are 
required.  This  allows  the  same  observer  to  sight  the  telescope 
and  read  the  temperature.  It  is  largely  used  for  taking  gas-retort 
temperatures,  though  for  a  permanent  installation  the  outfit  pre¬ 
viously  described  is  more  suitable. 

This  pyrometric  installation  indicates  the  trend  of  the  scientific 


Fig.  2. — F6ry  Pyrometer  Outfit  permanently  Installed  at  the  Cambridge  Gas-Works. 
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A — Intake  Pipe  from  the  flue.  B — Soot-filter.  C — Connecting  piping.  D — Recorder. 

Fig.  4. — The  “Bi-Meter  C02  Recorder”  in  a  Retort-House  of  the  Cambridge  Gas  Company. 


methods  employed  in  the  modern  manufacture  of  gas ;  and  it  is 
especially  to  the  credit  of  the  Cambridge  Gas  Company  that  they 
are  by  no  means  behindhand  in  this  movement. 

Indeed,  in  addition  to  the  above  pyrometer,  there  is  also  in¬ 
stalled  an  instrument  for  recording  the  percentage  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  flue  gases  from  the  generator  furnaces  of  one  of 
their  retort-benches.  This  instrument  is  one  of  the  “Bi-Meter 
C02  Recorders,”  of  which  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument 
Company  are  the  sole  British  manufacturers. 

Fig.  4  is  a  photograph  of  the  actual  recorder  below  the  retort- 
house.  The  connecting  piping  leads  to  the  eight  beds  of  the 
retort-house,  and  the  instrument  can  be  connected  at  will  to 


analyze  the  gases  in  the  generator  furnaces  of  any  of  these 
beds. 

The  “  Bi-Meter  Recorder”  has  one  great  advantage  which  will 
appeal  to  all  gas-works,  in  that  the  absorbent  used  for  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  ordinary  slaked  lime  in  the  form  of  moist  powder. 
The  metal  absorption  chamber  may  be  given  to  a  labourer,  who 
quickly  learns  how  to  refill  it  with  slaked  lime  (necessary  once 
every  two  days  or  so)  after  being  instructed  once  or  twice. 

An  actual  record  taken  at  the  Cambridge  Gas-Works  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  fig.  5.  The  high  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  is  inte¬ 
resting,  as  showing  how  perfect  is  the  combustion  in  the  retort- 
beds. 


CARBONIZING  CONSIDERATIONS. 


The  Recent  Vertical  Retort  Papers. 

By  T.  Settle. 

Wider  and  greater  interest  has  been  raised  as  the  result  of  the 
papers  recently  given  on  vertical  retort  carbonization.  There  is 
nothing  complex  in  either  data  or  figures  set  forth  by  the  authors 
of  the  papers,  yet  there  is  a  difference — as  has  always  existed,  and 
always  will  do— plainly  showing  that  there  is  no  standard  in  ideas, 
structural  or  otherwise,  as  applied  to  gas-works  plants  or  the 
manufacture  of  gas. 


Mr.  Newbigging  is  going  to  put  down  a  4  million  cubic  feet 
vertical  retort  plant,  where  now  stands  a  2  million  horizontal  in¬ 
stallation.  Doubling  the  production  on  the  same  floor  space  is, 
of  course,  largely  made  up  for  by  an  increase  in  production  of 
gas,  ranging  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  and,  again,  by  the  larger 
weight  of  coal  carbonized  per  retort. 

These  allowances  can  hardly  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  figures 
for  floor-space  as  given  by  Messrs.  Drury  and  Hunt.  The  Sunder¬ 
land  bench  stands  on  a  site  that  is  equal  to  2’i  superficial  feet 
per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made — carbonizing  58!  tons  of  coal  per 
24  hours. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunt’s  calculations,  a  250-ton  plant  would 
occupy  the  following  minimum  ground  area : — 


Five-metre  Dessau 
Woodall-Duckham 
Glover-West  . 
Horizontals  . 


Area  Superficial 
Feet. 
9,128 
.  9,162 

.  10,520 

12,478 


Taking  as  a  basis  the  figures  of  production  per  ton  given  in  the 
papers,  the  make  per  24  hours  with  a  250-ton  plant  would  be— 


25>Ton  Plant. 

Five-metre  Dessau  . 
Woodall-Duckham 
Glover-West  (average)  . 


Make  of  Gas  per  24  Hours. 
Cubic  Feet. 

•  •  3A49,750 

.  .  3,169,000 

•  •  3,375,ooo 


The  above  daily  makes  represented  in  superficial  feet  space 
per  1000  cubic  feet  made  would  be — 


Superficial  Feet. 

Five-metre  Dessau . 2-g 

Woodall-Duckham . 2g 

Glover-West .  ,  ■ . 


A  fair  basis  for  Mr.  Hunt’s  12,478  superficial  feet  for  horizontals 
would  be  to  take  ten  beds  of  horizontal  retorts,  20  feet  throughs 
(22  in.  by  16  in.),  carbonizing  96  tons  of  coal  per  24  hours,  at  an 
average  of  10,500  cubic  feet — making  1,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day. 
The  space  for  this  size  of  bench  would  be  2370  superficial  feet, 
or  2*3  superficial  feet  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made — being 
only  o*2  per  cent,  less  than  the  Sunderland  figure.  It  becomes 
almost  a  puzzle  how  Mr.  Newbigging  is  going  to  get  2  million 
cubic  feet  extra  production  of  gas  on  only  o’8  per  cent,  increase 
of  floor  space,  as  the  above  figures  tend  to  prove. 

Neglecting  the  make  per  ton  for  the  moment,  the  horizontal 
installation  carbonizing  37^  tons  more  coal  than  the  Sunderland 
bench  is  carried  out  on  only  o-2  per  cent,  extra  superficial  area 
per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made,  with  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
for  horizontal  and  740,000  cubic  feet  for  the  Sunderland  verticals 
in  24  hours.  Mr.  Hunt’s  figures  cf  12,478  cubic  feet  for  horizontals, 
and  9600  cubic  feet  (average)  for  the  three  systems  of  verticals, 
show  the  latter  is  nearly  30  per  cent,  less — area  for  area — on  gas 
made  per  1000  cubic  feet ;  the  superficial  area  only  varying  o'2 
per  cent,  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made. 

In  regard  to  back-pressure  in  vertical  retorts  (charged  in  bulk), 
it  has  followed  in  all  experiences,  as  in  Mr.  Drury’s  case — there 
has  been  a  back-pressure  ranging  from  25-ioths  to  75-ioths  at  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  when  first  charged. 


Dr.  Bueb  (1906),  Dessau,  gave. 
Settle-Padfield  (1903),  Exeter,  gave  . 
C.  Dru  Drury  (1911),  Sunderland,  gave 


Tenths. 


■  45 

•  75 

•  65 


Maximum 

Pressure. 


A  writer  asks  in  the  “Journal”  for  the  4th  inst.  (p.  33) :  “  Is  it 
not  possible  to  provide  a  gas-outlet  at  the  bottom  of  the  (Dessau) 
retort,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  structural  difficulties  ?  ”  It 
will  have  occurred  to  those  having  experience  with  continuous 
carbonizing  processes  with  vertical  retorts,  that  the  provision  of 
an  outlet  at  the  lower  mouthpiece  would  be  going  back  to  unscien- 
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Candle 

Power. 

I5’52\ 


tific  carbonization — the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  ascension  pipe 
being  on  the  bottom  mouthpiece  of  an  inclined  retort. 

The  results  attending  vertical  retort  carbonization  compare 
favourably  in  volume  and  illuminating  power  obtained,  as  follows— 

Make 

System.  Per  Ton. 

Cubic  Feet. 

Sunderland  (1911)  •  Dessau  ....  12,647 

Manchester  ( 19 1 1)  .  Glover-West.  .  .  i3*5°°  ••  37j.A\er 

Lausanne  (1911)  .  Woodall-Duckham .  12,676  ..  —  j  ages 

Exeter  (1923)  •  Settle- Padfield  .  .  i3»l89  ••  M'56 

(Exeter— Average  from  eleven  different  kinds  of  coal.) 

Steaming  the  charge  appears  to  be  done  only  with  the  Dessau 
svstem  ■  and  for  this  is  claimed  an  extra  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  ton’  with  a  loss  on  the  bulk  volume  obtained  of  0*37  candle 
in  illuminating  power.  Practically,  these  results  are  confirmed  at 

Dessau  (1906)  and  Exeter  (1904).  .  ,  .  .  ,,  ,  ,, 

The  Dessau  system  appears  to  stand  alone  in  the  claim  that  the 
“core”  of  the  charge  is  the  passage  of  least  resistance  for  the 
travel  of  the  gas  evolved;  and  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Bueb 
(1906)  and  the  writer  (1903)  are  now  fully  confirmed  by  Mr.  Drury, 
who  finds  “  fissures  ”  in  the  spent  charges,  in  the  same  way  as  hollow 
diameters  were  found  in  the  coke  at  Exeter  when  experimenting 
with  whole  charges  dumped  into  the  retort. 

Mr  Drury’s  figures  of  the  temperature  of  the  gas  leaving  ver¬ 
tical  and  horizontal  retorts  at  set  points  are  given  below,  with 
some  temperatures  added  as  obtained  at  Exeter 

Sunderland 


Verticals. 

Horizontal. 

Deg.  Fahr. 

Deg.  Fahr. 

939 

Bridge-pipe . 

195 

Outlet  of  hydraulic  main  . 

140 

130 

Aver- 


Exeter. 
Vertical?. 

Deg.  Fahr. 

320 

i55)aSeS’ 

Very  little  importance  can  be  attached  to  temperatures,  in  the 
many  recorded,  in  horizontal  practice  taken  at  the  points  given, 
as  these  vary  to  the  extent  of  66  per  cent.,  as  the  different  text¬ 
books  will  show.  The  average  hourly  temperature  of  the  gas 
evolved  is  important,  in  indicating  that  the  gas  when  made  is  being 
subjected  to  a  low,  yet  uniform  heat  in  its  passage  from  the 
vertical  retort.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  that 
the  same  regularity  of  temperature  does  not  exist  in  the  Dessau 
system,  as  compared  with  a  continuous  system  of  charging. 


Hour. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11  Steaming 

12 


Sunderland. 
C.  Dru  Drury. 
1911. 

Retort-  Bridge 


Lid. 

Deg. 

Fahr. 

568 

727 

75° 

766 

753 

775 
792 
780 

776 
7C7 
780 
74t 


Pipe. 

Deg. 

Fahr. 

238 
252 
262 
274 
26 1 
268 
266 
254 
243 
235 
245 
229 


Dessau. 

Dr.  Bueb. 

1906. 

Hydraulic  Retort- 
Main.  1  id. 
Deg.  Deg. 

Fahr.  Fahr. 


Exeter. 

T.  Settle. 

1503. 

Mouth-  Hydraulic 


157 

158 

149 
136 
135 

128 
133 

150 

M3 

132 

135 

129 


374 

59° 

599 

5°4 

422 

419 

415 

410 

401 

338 


piece. 

Deg. 

Fahr. 

380 

370 

368 

360 

355 

342 


Main. 

Deg. 

Fahr. 

'55 

135 

130 

130 

128 

125 


It  would  serve  only  one  purpose  to  champion  processes  obtain¬ 
ing  the  greatest  regularity  of  action  without  giving  the  same  the 
support  it  deserves  by  also  showing  other  processes  for  which  so- 
called  advantages  are  claimed.  We  have  here  some  results  o 
a  chamber-oven  system  of  carbonizing  coal  in  bulk.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  will  be  of  interest  as  indicating  the  fall  in  make  and  the 
loss  in  candle  power  as  time  proceeds— 

Make 

Hour.  per  Cent. 

Highest. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Mr.  Drury’s  figures  there  is  a  rise  of 
temperature  of  the  gas  evolved  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  hour; 
and  in  Dr.  Bueb’s  results  (1906)  the  temperature  reaches  its  maxi¬ 
mum  at  the  end  of  the  third  hour.  In  the  Dessau  results  of  tem¬ 
peratures  of  gas,  one  point  is  marked  with  interest,  in  that  it  was 
not  until  the  fourth  hour  after  charging  that  the  temperature  of 
the  centre  of  the  charge  exceeded  the  temperature  of  the  gas 
evolved — 

Centre  of  charge .  ....  37°°  c- 

Gas  evolved . .  C. 

It  is  something  to  hope  for  that  Messrs.  Newbigging,  Glover, 
and  Leather  will  also  furnish  a  record  of  temperatures  of  the  gas 
hourly  with  also  the  make  and  candle  power  in  the  same  period 
of  time.  With  these  results  at  hand,  it  will  be  seen  what  degree 
of  uniformity  is  obtained,  and  will  demonstrate  that  continuous 
carbonization  is  the  really  scientific  process. 

Mr.  Newbigging,  in  his  paper,  gives  the  candle  power  as  running 
for  five  consecutive  hours;  and  it  is  almost  a  pity  the  hourly 
makes  are  not  included  as  well.  These  figures  may  be  given,  with 
some  Exeter  results  added — 


Droylsden. 

Exeter. 

Hour. 

Candle  Power. 

Candle  Pow 

1  . 

.  Commencement  15 '20 

Average  14 '65 

2  . 

,,  i5'35 

,,  14-63 

3  •  • 

i5'3° 

,,  14-5° 

4  •  • 

I5’i8 

,,  14-50 

5  •  • 

i5'52 

,,  14-63 

6  .  . 

15-65 

,,  M'63 

1 

3 

6 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 


Dropped 


100 

30 

37 

40 

40 

40 

52 

67 

92 


Highest 

Dropped 


Candle  Power. 
Per  Cent. 
100 
51 
61 
58 
58 

67 '5 
85 'o 

94 
Nil. 


In  the  “  full-up  ”  retort  practice,  working  results  are  scarce 
indeed.  In  one  case,  however,  the  candle  power  is i  given  as  the 
highest  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour— 20  candles.  By  the  end  of 
the  fourth  hour,  the  illuminating  power  has  fallen  26  per  cent. , 
and  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  hour,  71-5  per  cent.  We  have  had  it 
laid  down  hard  and  fast,  for  many  years  past,  that  the  rate  ot 
production  of  gas  from  a  charge  in  horizontal  retorts  is  somewhat 
as  follows,  taking  three  different  authorities ; 

I.  2.  3* 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent, 

of  Make.  of  Make.  of  Make. 

.  52  ..  33 '4  ••  52-o 

.  34  29-5  ••  345 

. 12  . .  26'7  •  •  12  0 

.  2  . .  io'4  •  •  1  '5 

Enough  has  been  said,  and  results  given,  both  for  and  against 
carbonizing  systems  at  present  in  use;  and  it  is  still  left  open  to 
decide  what  little  remains  to  perfect  and  complete  the  scientific  car¬ 
bonization  of  coal — especially  in  these  days,  when  high-standard 
illuminating  powers  are  no  longer  considered.  It  is  most  appro¬ 
priate,  both  in  time  and  opportunity,  to  once  again  refer  to  the 
lecture  given  by  Professor  Lewes  before  the  Irish  Association,  in 
1004,  when  he  told  the  members  what  he  thought  ideal  carboniza¬ 
tion  should  consist  of,  and  concluded  his  lecture  by  saying  . 
is  at  once  evident  that  uniformity  of  action  is  really  the  key-note 
of  success  in  any  process  of  carbonization.” 


The  uniformity  of  the  calorific  value  as  obtained  and  recorded 
at  Droylsden,  shows  how  remarkably  constant  this  is  ;  and  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  candle  power  will  run  in  quite  a  straight  and 
uniform  a  line  as  the  calorific  value  does. 


Hour. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Serious  Fire  at  the  Bovisa  Gas-Works,  Milan.— We  learn  that 
on  or  about  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  new  Bovisa  works  of  the  U  mon  des 
Gaz  Company  at  Milan,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  accumulated  stocks 
of  coke ;  some  5000  tons  being  affected.  1  he  efforts  of  the  fire 
brigade  were  ineffective  to  put  out  the  enormous  mass  involved, 
and  their  energies,  with  the  assistance  of  some  200  labourers, 
were  directed  to  cutting  off,  by  means  of  a  large  trench,  the 
remaining  stock,  the  whole  of  which  occupied  an  area  of  about 
60  m.  long  by  20  m.  wide  by  10  m.  high.  It  is  said  that  the 
damage  done  amounts  to  about  300,000  lire  (say,  £12,000),  and 
that  the  fire  was  not  expected  to  burn  itself  out  till  Sunday  last 
(the  1 6th  inst.).  There  is,  apparently,  no  ground  for  any  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  fire  was  due  in  any  way  to  the  strike,  but  it  may 
be  that  it  was  caused  by  inadequately  quenching  some  ot  the 
drawn  charges.. 

Coke-Oven  Gas  Proposed  for  Ostend. — The  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  of  Ostend  were  lately  considering  the  question  of  reconstruct¬ 
ing  the  gas-works,  at  a  cost  of  about  £ 100,000 ,  when  their  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  the  use  which  has  been  made  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States  of  coke-oven  gas  for  light  and  power.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  “  The  Times,”  they  have  decided  to  demolish  the  existing 
works,  and  invite  tenders  for  the  supply  of  gas  needed  for  a 
period  of  26  years,  about  212  million  cubic  feet  per  annum  to  start 
with,  together  with  a  supply  of  electricity.  As  no  coke-ovens  at 
present  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  they  will  have  to  be 
erected  by  the  contractors.  For  this  purpose,  the  municipal 
authorities  are  prepared  to  let  at  a  small  rental  a  piece  of  lan 
having  an  area  of  about  12  acres,  with  a  frontage  goo  feet  long  to 
a  canal  20  feet  deep,  and  connected  with  the  railways,  docks, 
and  harbour. 

Gas  Companies’  Accounts  for  1910.— We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  John  Allan  and  Co.  the  “Gas  World  Analyses  of  Gas 
Companies’  Accounts  for  1910.”  The  accounts  of  54  gas  com¬ 
panies,  with  makes  ranging  from  47  million  up  to  27,000  million 
cubic  feet,  are  analyzed  ;  all  the  items  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
being  worked  out  at  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  and  the 

results  set  out  on  two  large  linen-backed  sheets.  On  the  left-hand 
one  will  be  found  particulars  relating  to  the  coal  carbonized,  the 
percentage  of  carburetted  water  gas  produced,  the  quantity  ot  gas 
made,  sold,  and  unaccounted  for,  the  yield  of  residuals,  statistics 
of  revenue,  &c. ;  while  on  the  right-hand  sheet  are  given  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  management  charges,  bad  debts,  net  cost  ot  gas, 
mileage  of  mains,  number  of  consumers  and  public  lamps,  total 
capital  and  the  capital  per  ton  and  per  1000  cubic  feet  and  the 
reserve  funds.  Under  the  heading  “  Distribution  Details,  par¬ 
ticulars  are  given  of  the  test-burner ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  about  half  the  companies  use  the  No.  2  “  Metropolitan.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  “  Analyses  of  Municipal  Gas  Accounts  issued 
early  in  the  year,  cardboard  rules  are  supplied  to  facilitate  com¬ 
parison  with  figures  of  any  of  the  undertakings  given.  The  work 
is  similar  in  appearance  to  its  predecessors,  and  the  price  £ 
10s.  6d.  net. 
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GAS  PLANT  IN  AN  EARTHQUAKE. 

Effects  in  Mexico. 

The  current  number  of  the  “  American  Gaslight  Journal  ”  opens 
with  a  special  article  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Lamson  on  the  earth¬ 
quake  in  Mexico,  and  its  effects  upon  the  manufacturing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  plants  of  the  Mexican  National  Gas  Company.  It  is 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  interesting  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs;  and  from  the  accompanying  descriptive  matter  we  take 
the  following  particulars. 

The  earthquake  which  occurred  at  half-past  four  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  7th  of  June,  is  described  by  Mr.  Lamson  as  the  most 
violent  and  terrifying  one  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  This  being  the  first  earthquake 
of  any  consequence  to  visit  the  vicinity  since  the  National  Gas 
Company  commenced  operations,  the  works  and  plant  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  test  which  the  author  says  fully  proved  the  value  of 
the  peculiar  methods  adopted  in  the  installation  of  the  machinery 
and  connections  and  the  laying  of  the  mains,  in  so  far  as  these 
methods  were  intended  to  withstand  successfully  the  effects  of 
earthquake  shocks.  It  appears  that  in  the  works  themselves  the 
only  damage  done  was  to  a  60,000  gallon  water-tower,  the  under¬ 
framing  of  which  was  badly  twisted,  and  the  tank  rendered  worth¬ 
less  for  the  time  being  by  the  inlet  connection  snapping  off  short 
at  the  point  where  it  joined  the  conical-shaped  bottom  of  the 
tank.  It  is  considered  that  even  this  damage  might  have  been 
avoided  if  the  flexibility  of  the  superstructure  had  not  been 
destroyed  through  having  been  solidly  bricked-up  between  the 
I-beam  column  supports,  so  as  to  form  the  walls  of  the  pump¬ 
house.  The  pumps  directly  beneath  the  tank,  and  the  steam  and 
water  connections  thereto,  were  not  disturbed  in  I  he  least;  this 
being  due  entirely  to  the  use  of  full-sweep  bends,  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  use  of  fittings  followed  generally  in  making  the  steam 
and  water  pipe  connections  throughout  the  plant. 


Bellows  Expansion  Joint  to  Protect  Riveted  Steel  Pipe  Lines 
round  Works’  Plant. 


The  main  gas-piping  is  all  of  riveted  steel  plate,  20  and  16  inches 
diameter,  held  up  by  specially  constructed  hanger  supports  and 
roller  bearings  designed  to  take  up  automatically  all  horizontal, 
lateral,  and  perpendicular  strains  to  which  the  piping,  through  its 
own  gravity  and  the  action  of  the  spiral  springs,  may  be  sub¬ 
jected.  Each  set  of  apparatus,  at  the  point  of  connection  with 
the  principal  mains,  is  provided  with  an  expansion  joint,  which 
allows  the  piping  and  apparatus  to  take  up  any  motion  indepen¬ 
dently  of  each  other.  Two  types  of  expansion  joint  are  used — 
one  being  the  usual  standard  iron  body  and  brass  sleeve  on  the 
vertical  line  of  pipe,  and  the  other  a  wrought-iron  bellows  or  dia¬ 
phragm-shaped  one,  of  the  Company’s  own  design  and  make,  on 
the  horizontal  lines.  Observations  taken  at  the  plant  immediately 
after  the  earthquake  showed  the  traverse  made  by  the  brass 
sleeves  in  the  standard  expansion  joints  to  have  varied  from  2i  to 
4  inches.  The  expansion  and  contraction  on  the  other  type  of 
joint  could  not  be  determined,  as,  owing  to  its  construction,  it  re¬ 
sumed  its  original  position  without  leaving  anything  to  indicate 
the  range  of  variation.  As  the  main  buildings  around  the  plant 
are  constructed  of  steel,  with  corrugated  sides  and  roofing,  no 
harm  was  done  to  the  structures.  The  lampblack  separator,  the 
filter,  and  the  underground  water  storage  reservoir,  being  all  of 
reinforced  concrete,  were  likewise  undamaged,  though  the  strains 
to  which  they  were  subjected  must  have  been  terrific.  The  level 
of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  was  5  feet  below  the  top ;  in  the 
filter,  4  ft.  6  in.  below  the  overflow.  From  both  receptacles  the 
water  was  thrown  out  and  over  the  walls,  flooding  the  surround¬ 
ing  yard. 

Despite  the  shaking  up,  Mr.  Lamson  states  that  at  no  time  was 
the  gas  supply  shut  off  from  the  city,  although  for  a  period  the 
pressure  was  reduced  until  the  storage  holder  drips  could  be 
cleared  to  allow  the  booster  to  get  a  full  supply.  These  drips 


became  partially  scaled  through  the  violent  oscillatory  motion  of 
the  water  in  the  holder  tank,  which  caused  a  slopping  over  into 
the  inlet  and  outlet  stand-pipes,  and  thence  into  the  drip-pots. 
The  normal  level  of  the  water  in  the  gasholder  tank  was  reduced 
5  inches.  As  the  springs  behind  the  rollers  allowed  plenty  of  play 
for  the  holder  in  the  guide-framing,  the  cups  of  the  outer  and 
middle  lifts  did  not  unseal. 


Expansion  Joint  and  Flexible  Supports  on  High-Pressure  Line  just 
before  same  Connects  with  Compression  Tanks.  This  Joint  showed 
a  Traverse  of  6|  Inches. 


The  distributing  system  is  a  combination  one  of  high  and  low 
pressure ;  the  high-pressure  side  being  of  standard  wrought-iron 
pipe,  which  supplies  the  various  sections  of  the  city  through 
double  district  governors,  so  placed  that  a  uniform  pressure  of 
36-ioths  on  the  low-pressure  side  is  maintained.  The  low-pres¬ 
sure  mains  are  of  cast-iron  pipe  (class  “  B  ”)  with  bell-and-spigot 
joints,  in  lengths  of  12  feet.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  there 
were  in  use  49  miles  of  mains  and  73  miles  of  service-pipe ;  42 
miles  of  the  latter  being  through  services  from  main  to  meter,  and 
the  remainder  from  the  main  to  the  kerb  only.  The  distributing 
system  covers  pretty  nearly  the  entire  area  affected  by  the  earth¬ 
quake  ;  the  district  that  was  most  severely  shaken  being  completely 
“gridironed  ”  with  low-pressure  mains,  besides  having  the  greater 
part  of  the  high-pressure  line  and  three  of  the  district  governors 
within  its  boundaries.  The  system  followed  in  laying  this  pipe 
was  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  generally  followed  in  the  United 
States;  the  essential  difference  being  mainly  in  the  manner  of 
yarning  and  leading  the  pipes. 

Owing  to  the  almost  level  surface  of  the  streets,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  telephone  and  electric  lighting  systems  are  supplied 
through  underground  conduits,  a  great  many  drips  were  necessary 
to  avoid  obstructions  and  to  give  proper  drainage  to  the  pipe-lines. 
To  avoid  the  dead-weight  incident  to  using  the  ordinary  standard 
drip  or  syphon,  and  to  maintain  the  flexibility  horizontally  in  the 
line,  the  Company  use  a  horizontal  drip  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
pipe  from  36  to  48  inches  long,  and  from  2  to  2b  inches  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  pipe  to  be  drained.  Thus  a  4-inch  main  will 


Flexible  Hanger  Supports  on  20-Inch  Main  Pipe-Line  at  the  Plant. 


drain  into  a  drip  made  of  10-inch  pipe  introduced  into  the  run,  and 
connected  thereto  by  a  4  in.  by  10  in.  double  bell ;  the  bell  of 
smaller  diameter  being  cast  eccentric  to  the  larger  one.  The 
joints  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  others  in  the  line. 

In  running  the  high-pressure  lines,  expansion  joints  are  used 
throughout — on  an  average  about  eight  to  a  mile.  They  are  set  in 
masonry  vaults,  to  facilitate  regular  inspection,  and  to  allow  of 
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repairs  being  made  quickly.  All  turns  in  the  lines  are  formed  with 
long-sweep  bands  made  of  the  pipe  itself.  An  examination  of  these 
joints,  made  immediately  after  the  earthquake,  revealed  the  fact 
that  they  had  drawn  to  the  extent  of  3  to  4A  inches.  Subsequent 
examination,  however,  has  shown  that  they  have  resumed  their 
original  positions.  The  services  are  connected  to  the  mains  by 
means  of  a  T  and  a  street  elbow;  the  settings  being  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  swing  joint.  In  entering  the  building,  space  is  allowed 
for  the  pipe  to  swing  where  it  passes  through  the  foundation  walls. 
The  largest  number  of  leaks  after  the  earthquake  developed  in  the 
services  at  the  junction  with  the  main.  Here  it  was  found  that 
the  street  elbows  had  sheared  off  at  the  male  thread,  owing  to  the 
joint  having  been  too  solidly  made  when  first  installed.  Several 
minor  breaks  were  found  in  the  reducing  castings  on  the  mains ; 
but  these  were  generally  on  dead-end  lines,  where  the  flexibility 
of  the  system  had  not  been  maintained  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  connecting  lines. 

With  this  recent  experience,  coupled  with  the  author  s  observa¬ 
tions  in  earthquake  countries  in  both  hemispheres  during  a  period 
extending  over  five  years,  the  following  deductions  may,  he  says, 
be  depended  upon  as  reliable  when  applied  to  gas  plant  construc¬ 
tion  in  localities  subject  to  seismic  disturbances  : 

i. — That  cast-iron  pipe,  class  “B”  or  heavier,  with  bell-and- 
spigot  joints,  securely  blocked  up,  yarned  thoroughly,  and  with 


the  lead  properly  cast  into  the  joints,  running  same  from  15  to  20 
per  cent,  heavier  in  weight  than  in  the  usual  practice,  will  with¬ 
stand  severe  shocks,  lateral  or  perpendicular,  without  fracture  or 
permanent  distension,  especially  when  the  piping  system  is  tied  in 
on  all  intersections. 

2.  — That,  in  reducing  the  size  for  branch  lines,  it  is  preferable 
to  use  branch  fittings  of  the  same  diameter  on  all  outlets,  effecting 
the  required  reduction  at  a  point  at  least  a  pipe  length  away  from 
the  branch  fitting. 

3.  — That  is,  using  wrought-iron  or  steel  screw-pipe  for  mams,  if 
proper  expansion  joints  are  used,  so  that  they  will  average  in 
number  eight  per  mile,  there  will  be  no  stripping  of  threads  or 
buckling  or  rupture  of  pipe. 

4. — That  the  use  of  cast-iron  fittings  in  wrought-iron  pipe-lines 
will  result  in  the  destruction  of  such  fittings  in  the  event  of  a 
sudden  strain. 

5. — That  bends  or  off-sets,  in  wrought-iron  or  steel  pipe-lines, 

should  be  of  long  radius,  and  made  of  the  same  class  of  pipe  as 
that  used  in  the  line.  . 

6.  — That  in  running  services,  where  these  are  tapped  into  the 
main,  brass  street  elbows  and  service-tees,  put  together  with 
graphite  and  oil  applied  to  the  male  threads,  to  ensure  tightness 
without  sacrificing  flexibility,  are  an  absolute  insurance  against 
ruptured  mains  or  sheared  services. 


GIGANTIC  WATER-TANK  IN  CALCUTTA. 

The  Largest  Elevated  Reservoir  in  the  World. 


The  Elevated  Steel  Water-Tank  at  Calcutta. 


In  the  “Journal”  for  Jan.  26,  1909,  it  was  announced  that 
Messrs.  Clayton,  Son,  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  Leeds,  had  obtained 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  elevated  steel  water-tank, 
capable  of  holding  9  million  gallons,  for  the  Municipality  of 
Calcutta  ;  and  in  the  number  for  the  20th  of  April  following, 
some  particulars  were  given  of  the  structure.  It  was  completed 
early  in  this  year — three  months  within  the  specified  time — and 
brought  into  use  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  connection  of  the  6-feet 
mains  with  it  was  finished.  We  give  a  reproduction  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  tank,  which  presents  some  interesting  constructional 
features. 

The  tank  is  321  feet  square  and  16  feet  deep,  and  is  supported 
by  steel  stanchions  ;  the  height  from  the  ground  level  to  the  top 
being  no  feet.  As  already  mentioned,  its  capacity  is  9  million 
gallons,  equal  to  a  weight  of  40,000  tons ;  and  it  is  divided  into 
four  compartments,  each  of  which  can  be  used  independently  of 
the  other.  The  weight  of  steel  employed  in  the  structure  is  7000 
tons.  The  actual  contract  commenced  with  the  steel  shoes  for 
the  columns,  which  were  connected  one  with  the  other  by  means 
of  6  in.  by  3  in.  joists.  The  columns  consisted  of  broad-flanged 
beams,  17  in.  by  12  in.  They  were  made  up  in  two  lengths  of 
48  ft.  6  in.  and  40  feet,  and  were  jointed  with  plates  on  both  the 
flanges  and  the  web  ;  112  rivets  being  used  to  each  joint.  The 
bracing  consisted  of  joist,  channels,  T,  and  flat  bars,  directly 
bolted  to  the  columns  or  fixed  to  them  with  cleats.  The  main 
girders  for  carrying  the  tank  consist  of  two  steel  joists,  each 
24  in.  by  12  in.  fixed  at  15-inch  centres  to  the  caps  of  the  columns, 


and  connected  on  their  top  and  bottom  flanges  with  6  in.  by  i  in. 
steel  straps,  three  to  each  20-feet  space.  The  joints  in  the  main 
girders  were  arranged  to  come  over  the  columns,  and  a  space  ot 
J  inch  was  left  between  each,  so  as  to  allow  for  expansion.  These 
girders  were  connected  by  joint  plates  measuring  17  in.  by  12  m. 
with  1 -inch  bolt-holes  drilled  in  them.  The  corners  of  the  tank, 
including  the  partition  corners,  were  braced  with  three  horizontal 
gussets  and  horizontal  ties  riveted  to  the  angles. 

The  tank  was  completely  roofed  in;  the  roof  being  carried  on 
columns  composed  of  joists  16  feet  in  length  and  8  in.  by  5  in., 
connected  to  the  floor  of  the  tank  by  base  plates.  The  root 
girders,  which  are  12  in.  by  5  in.,  were  connected  to  the  columns 
by  cleats ;  and  8  in.  by  4  in.  cross  joists  were  riveted  to  the  former. 
T  bars  2  inches  square  were  riveted  to  these  joists,  so  as  to  take 
the  roofing  slates,  which  are  12  inches  wide  and  §  inch  thick. 
The  roof  overhangs  the  tank  by  12  inches';  and  the  outer  ends  of 
the  girders  and  joists  are  covered  in  with  continuous  plates.  The 
under  side  of  the  overhang  was  also  covered  in  either  with  plates 
or  with  Linch  mesh  brass  wire  gauze,  so  as  to  prevent  birds,  &c., 
from  gaining  access  to  the  tank.  1  he  slates  and  other  masonry 
work  on  the  roof  were  not  included  in  Messrs.  Clayton  s  contract, 
which  did,  however,  include  the  provision  of  overflow  and  venti¬ 
lation  pipes  and  pipes  for  filling  the  tank  and  drawing  oft  the 
water,  together  with  the  necessary  penstock  chambers,  valves,  &c. 
A  platform,  protected  by  a  railing,  runs  right  round  the  tank  at  its 
bottom  level ;  and  staircases  have  been  provided,  so  that  access 
may  be  obtained  to  it  from  the  ground.  The  insides  of  the  tour 
compartments  can  be  reached  through  manholes. 

The  tank  is  designed  to  act  as  a  balancer,  and  to  assist  the 
pumps  when  they  cannot  send  sufficient  water  into  the  mains  to 
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meet  the  demand.  In  a  tropical  city  like  Calcutta,  there  is 
naturally  very  considerable  fluctuation  between  the  minimum 
and  maximum  demand— varying  from  7-5  gallons  per  head  of  the 
population  at  night  to  75  gallons  during  the  hours  of  maximum 
demand  in  the  daytime ;  and  the  system  of  pumping  direct  into 
the  mains  is  not  elastic  enough  to  meet  this  requirement.  This 
is  where  the  utility  of  a  tank  comes  in.  During  the  night  hours, 
when  the  pumps  are  providing  more  water  than  is  needed,  the 
excess  quantity  will  go  into  the  tank  as  a  reserve.  Then  when 
the  great  demand  comes,  and  the  main  cannot  be  kept  full  by  the 
pumps,  the  reserve  supply  from  the  tank  comes  into  operation 
automatically,  and  thus  keeps  up  the  high-pressure  supply.  When 
the  demand  which  the  pumps  cannot  meet  relapses,  the  full  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  pumps  into  the  main  automatically  cuts  off  the 
flow  from  the  tank  ;  but  it  comes  into  operation  again  immediately 
the  pumps  are  not  keeping  the  main  full. 

The  tank  was  to  be  made  absolutely  water-tight ;  and  this  we 
find,  from  a  letter,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  certificate  of 
completion,  written  to  Messrs.  Clayton  by  Mr.  W.  B.  MacCabe, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Calcutta  Corporation,  to 
whose  designs  the  tank  was  constructed,  was  most  successfully 
accomplished.  In  the  course  of  this  letter,  Mr.  MacCabe  said : 

I  have  to  express  to  you  my  high  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  was  carried  out,  as  I  am  absolutely  satisfied,  from  constant 
and  close  inspection  of  the  work  during  its  progress,  that  there  is  not 
the  smallest  item  in  the  whole  of  this  large  structure  which  is  not  first 
class  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  firm  in  the  world  could  have  put 
better  material  or  workmanship  into  the  job.  I  have  also  to  express 
my  thanks  to  your  firm  for  the  generous  and  willing  spirit  in  which 
you  met  every  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  work  made  by 
me  in  course  of  erection. 

Mr.  MacCabe  also  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  way  in  which 
Messrs.  Clayton’s  staff  kept  to  their  work  all  through  the  job, 
under  very  trying  circumstances,  during  tropical  hot  weather  and 
a  rainy  season.  He  says  they  carried  out  their  duties  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  and  handled  the  Indian  artisans  and  labourers  with 
the  utmost  tact  and  discretion,  and  without  any  of  the  friction 
which  might  easily  have  arisen  had  less  tact  been  displayed.  He 
is  satisfied  that  in  the  elevated  reservoir  the  Calcutta  Corporation 
have  a  first-class  job,  and  one  which  is  a  credit  to  all  connected 
with  it. 

Messrs.  Clayton  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon  the 
successful  issue  of  this  large  contract,  which,  it  should  be  _men- 
tioned,  was  taken  by  them  in  the  face  of  international  competition. 


EXPERIENCES  WITH  DISTANCE 

IGNITION  OF  PUBLIC  LAMPS. 


By  H.  Metzger,  of  Bromberg. 

[Abstract  Translation  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  Meeting  of  the 
German  Gas  Association.] 

The  management  of  the  Bromberg  Gas-Works  has  for  seven 
years  been  making  trials,  which  concluded  about  a  year  ago,  on 
distance  igniters.  In  the  result,  all  the  public  lamps  have  been 
equipped  with  them ;  and  they  have  given  satisfaction. 

The  district  lighted  comprises  a  population  of  about  80,000,  but 
is  more  extended  than  that  of  most  towns  of  that  number  of 
inhabitants.  Some  of  the  lamps  are  on  high  ground — 130  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  gas-works.  West  to  east  as  the  crow  flies, 
the  lamps  extend  for  a  distance  of  nearly  4  miles,  and  north  _  to 
south  for  2'8  miles.  An  extension  of  the  district,  which  will  give 
an  extreme  length  of  47  miles,  is  contemplated.  The  gas-works 
are  approximately  in  the  centre  of  the  district.  In  the  central 
part,  the  mains  are  of  sufficiently  large  size,  but  in  the  outskirts 
many  are  too  narrow,  though  the  new  mains  in  the  suburbs  which 
are  supplied  from  them  are  large  enough.  The  pressure  in  the 
daytime  is  from  20-ioths  to  22-ioths,  and  is  increased  in  the  even¬ 
ing  to  31-l-ioths  to  35^-ioths.  This  increase  is  needed  to  main¬ 
tain  a  sufficient  pressure  of  supply  with  the  inadequate  mains. 
Until  a  short  time  previously,  naphthalene  washers  were  not  used, 
and  as  a  result  great  trouble  arose  through  naphthalene  stoppages. 
As  thorough  removal  as  possible  of  naphthalene  from  the  gas  is 
essential  for  distance  ignition,  because  deposits  of  naphthalene  in 
the  mains  seriously  affect  the  working  of  the  apparatus. 

Bromberg,  before  distance  ignition  was  adopted,  had  about  1470 
public  lamps,  for  which  a  staff  of  22  attendants  with  a  foreman 
was  maintained.  These  men  cleaned  the  lanterns  and  renewed 
mantles  in  the  daytime,  and  lighted  the  lamps  in  the  evening  and 
extinguished  them  at  night.  They  had  plenty  to  do  ;  and  it  is  not 
pretended  that  the  work  was  done  as  well  as  it  might  have  been 
had  greater  expense  been  incurred.  Each  attendant  looked  after 
about  60  lamps,  and  was  paid  £4  10s.  a  month.  The  wages  per 
lamp  amounted  to  19s.  6d.  per  annum.  From  the  social  stand¬ 
point,  the  system  was  bad,  as  the  attendants’  time  was  so  broken 
up  that  they  could  scarcely  spend  any  of  it  at  home. 

At  first,  130  lamps  in  a  street  were  fitted  with  distance  lighters. 
A  small  trial  such  as  this  is,  however,  misleading,  as  it  discloses 
all  the  faults  of  the  system,  while  admitting  of  practically  no 
saving  of  attendance.  Many  towns  made  similar  trials ;  but  com¬ 
paratively  few  have  adopted  distance  igniters  exclusively.  Trials 
also  have  been  made  with  igniting  clocks ;  but  in  the  Bromberg 


climate  they  have  not  answered  well.  Repairs  were  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  the  regulation  or  setting  of  the  clocks  was  a  tedious 
operation.  Possibly  they  have  since  been  improved ;  but  anyhow 
they  require  more  skilled  attention  than  the  ordinary  lamp  cleaner 
could  give.  The  first  trial  of  distance  igniters  at  Bromberg,  made 
with  the  “  Bamag  ’'  apparatus,  was  discontinued  after  a  time.  As 
already  indicated,  in  a  preliminary  trial  of  this  kind,  faults  become 
conspicuous,  and  the  necessary  organization  for  dealing  with  them 
is  lacking.  Moreover,  at  Bromberg,  in  this  first  trial,  the  lamp 
attendants  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  new  igniters  ,  and 
naturally  they  were  not  disposed  to  regard  or  treat  too  favourably 
a  novelty  which  would  lead  to  their  services  being  dispensed  with. 
In  this  trial,  complaints  of  the  high-pressure  wave  were  received 
from  consumers,  and  the  number  of  failures  to  act.  were  dispro¬ 
portionately  high.  The  pressure,  at  ignition  and  extinction,  often 
rose  so  considerably  that  even  the  mantles  were  lifted  from  their 
props ;  and  props  of  special  design  with  closed  tops  had  to  be 
introduced.  The  necessity  for  the  high  pressure  was  caused  by 
want  of  proper  adjustment  of  the  apparatus;  and  the  frequency 
of  the  failures  was  due  to  faulty  manipulation.  This  naturally 
was  only  discovered  later.  That,  in  face  of  this  experience,  it  was 
subsequently  decided  to  introduce  distance  igniters  again  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  energy  of  those  interested  in  the  systems  and 
to  their  readiness  to  guarantee  satisfactory  results.  Two  systems 
have  since  been  adopted;  the  apparatus  having  generally  been  so 
distributed  that  the  whole  of  one  side  of  any  street  would  be  on 
the  same  system.  The  apparatus  was  put  in  on  the  conditions  : 
(1)  That  it  would  work  with  a  difference  of  pressure  of  6-ioths, 
measured  at  the  lamp  ;  (2)  that  the  lamps  would  be  reinstated  in 
their  former  condition  and  the  town  indemnified  in  the  event  of 
a  greater  difference  of  pressure  being  required,  or  of  the  number 
of  failures  exceeding  1  per  cent.,  or  of  more  than  four  cleaners 
and  two  controllers  being  necessary  for  800  lamps;  (3)  any  faults 
to  be  rectified  free  of  charge  in  the  first  two  years  ;  and  (4)  appa¬ 
ratus  to  be  put  in  order  for  a  payment  of  g|d.  each,  if  sent  to  the 
makers  during  a  period  of  five  years.  It  was  further  arranged 
that  the  apparatus  should  be  paid  for  in  four  annual  instalments. 
The  liability  incurred  in  these  conditions  appeared  to  be  so  small 
that  the  town  decided  to  make  the  necessary  capital  expenditure 
of  £1750  to  £ 2000  for  the  whole  equipment. 

Distance  lighters  are  not  yet  perfect,  and  a  long  time  will  no 
doubt  elapse  before  everyone  will  accept  them  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  any  novelty  have 
to  be  set  one  against  the  other ;  and  the  author  holds  the  view 
that  in  distance  lighters  advantages  preponderate,  and  that  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  not  be  adopted.  The 
disadvantages  will  differ  with  local  conditions.  As  to  the  advan¬ 
tages,  one  cleaner  can  by  daytime  keep  200  lanterns  clean,  and 
only  one  controller  is  needed  for  400  lamps.  The  wages  amount 
to  7s.  6d.  a  lamp  per  annum,  as  against  19s.  6d.  previously.  For 
1600  lamps  there  would  be  a  saving  of  £960  in  wages.  The  con¬ 
trollers  are  provided  with  bicycles ;  and  they  have  to  replace 
mantles  and  chimneys  according  to  the  reports  of  the  cleaners, 
whose  work  they  supervise,  and  to  adjust  as  required  and  keep 
in  order  the  igniting  apparatus.  After  the  pressure  has  been  put 
on,  they  go  through  their  district  to  rectify  and  note  any  failures. 
At  midnight,  when  a  number  of  lamps  are  extinguished,  they  do 
not  make  a  similar  round,  because  a  failure  then  would  not  be  of 
great  importance.  They  make  a  second  round  at  dawn,  when 
the  rest  of  the  lamps  are  extinguished.  The  cleaners  have  thus 
only  regular  daytime  work,  while  the  controller’s  work  is  not  so 
trying  as  that  of  the  former  lamp  attendants.  The  ladders  used 
by  the  cleaners  have  a  detachable  plank  tread,  as  the  01  dinary 
rungs  proved  very  trying  as  treads  to  men  who  were  on  them 
practically  all  their  working  hours.  . 

'An  advantage  of  distance  lighting  is  that  the  lighting  and  extin¬ 
guishing  may  be  accommodated  to  the  brightness  of  the  evening 
and  morning  of  the  particular  day,  while  the  lamps  are  only 
lighted  a  few  minutes  before  the  proper  time ;  whereas  the  lamp¬ 
lighter  formerly  had  to  light  those  situated  at  the  beginning  of 
his  round  at  least  half-an-hour  before  that  time.  There  is  thus  a 
saving  of  gas.  As  to  the  faults  of  the  system,  the  allowance  of 
1  per  cent,  of  failures  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  of  100  lamps 
one  may  fail  to  ignite  and  one  fail  to  go  out  in  the  succeeding 
extinction.  Thus  with  1500  lamps  there  might  all  told  be  thirty 
failures  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  failures  have  been  re¬ 
corded  and  plotted  on  a  diagram,  from  which  it  appears  that 
they  are  gradually  diminishing.  The  number  is  greater  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer  months  ;  but  the  average  is  well  below 
the  percentage  named  in  the  contracts.  The  records  of  failures 
are  kept  so  that  it  may  be  readily  seen  if  failure  repeatedly  occurs 
with  the  same  lamp,  in  which  case  the  igniting  apparatus  is  over¬ 
hauled,  or  to  a  series  of  adjacent  lamps,  in  which  case  insufficient 
pressure  and  perhaps  a  fault  in  the  mains  may  be  suspected. 
Close  observation  of  failures  has  thus  assisted  in  bringing  about 
a  reduction  of  their  number. 

In  fitting  the  apparatus,  careful  adjustment  to  the  pressure 
prevailing  at  the  spot  is  essential.  Frequently  this  adjustment  is 
not  successful  at  the  first  attempt,  and  repeated  adjustments  may 
result  in  a  considerable  waste  of  mantles,  the  cost  of  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  chargeable  to  the  expenses  of  installation  of  the  distance 
lighting  system.  The  observations  of  pressure  in  all  the  mamsot 
the  district  are  useful  in  detecting  cases  of  inadequate  pressure  in 
consumer’s  supplies,  which  is  an  indirect  but  real  advantage  ot 
the  provision  of  distance  igniters  in  a  town,  h  aulty  supplies  have 
been  located  and  rectified  through  the  introduction  of  the  distance 
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lighting  system.  The  use  of  the  latter,  however,  precludes  the 
changing  of  the  gas  pressure  at  random,  and  this  may  at  times  be 
troublesome  to  the  gas-works ;  but  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  have  his  supply  maintained  constantly  at  about  the  same 
pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  suburbs  have  bargained  for  lamps 
which  may  be  extinguished  at  eleven  o’clock  instead  of  midnight, 
and  for  no  all-night  lamps  in  the  summer  months.  It  would  be 
possible  to  adapt  the  distance  lighting  apparatus  and  the  mode  of 
using  it  to  meet  these  conditions  as  well  as  those  prevailing  in  the 
central  districts  on  the  same  system  of  mains;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  has  been  found  most  convenient  to  give  these  suburbs  the  extra 
lighting  which  was  not  stipulated  for  in  their  contracts.  This  is 
mentioned  merely  to  indicate  conditions  which  may  be  involved 
in  the  introduction  of  distance  lighting.  It  may  occasionally  occur 
that  particular  lamps  or  those  in  a  certain  district  are  extinguished 
through  an  unintentional  wave  of  pressure  reaching  them.  The 
probable  cause  has  not  been  certainly  established  ;  but  the  number 
of  such  cases  is  decreasing.  Most  of  them  have  occurred  in 
the  winter  months,  and  have  coincided  with  the  hour  for  cooking 
the  breakfast. 

The  pressure  wave  should  last  for  five  minutes,  as  the  apparatus 
is  more  sensitive  on  some  than  on  other  lamps.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  lamps  light  up  spasmodically  and  not  in  series 
according  to  their  distance  from  the  gas-works.  Particular  lamps 
in  a  district  where  others  have  lighted  remain  unlighted  until  near 
the  end  of  the  period  of  increased  pressure.  At  first,  the  wave 
was  given  at  dusk  about  the  same  time  that  shop-windows  were 
being  lit  up.  This  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  and  conduced  to  more 
failures.  Now  the  wave  is  given  five  to  ten  minutes  before  the 
heavy  evening  consumption  is  beginning.  The  extra  amount  of 
gas  thereby  consumed  is  not  comparable  with  that  due  to  the 
lamplighter’s  early  commencement  of  his  round. 

The  apparatus  used  in  Bromberg  is  of  two  kinds — the  “  Bamag  ” 
and  the  “  Meteor.”  Although  both  have  been  used  together,  the 
author  cannot  express  a  preference.  They  seem  equally  good ; 
some  will  prefer  the  construction  of  the  one,  some  that  of  the 
other.  The  casing  of  the  “  Bamag  ”  apparatus  is  all  but  indes¬ 
tructible  ;  and  the  adjustment  to  the  local  pressure  can  be  made 
very  simply.  The  “Meteor”  responds  to  a  smaller  pressure. 
The  curves  of  the  failures  with  the  two  types  of  apparatus  are, 
however,  almost  exactly  parallel,  indicating  that  the  failures  were 
not  for  the  most  part  caused  by  the  apparatus,  but  by  faulty  im¬ 
position  of  the  pressure. 

The  points  on  which  the  decision  of  a  gas-works  management 
will  really  rest  in  regard  to  the  installation  of  distance  lighters  will, 
however,  be:  (1)  Economy  of  wages,  (2)  saving  of  gas,  (3)  economy 
of  mantles  and  glass  chimneys,  and  (4)  saving  in  respect  of  broken 
panes  of  glass  in  lanterns,  and  of  lamplighters’  equipment. 

1  he  economy  of  wages  at  Bromberg  has  amounted  to  at  least 
12s.  per  lamp  per  annum.  This  assumes  that  each  cleaner  attends 
to  only  200  lanterns,  whereas  in  some  towns  one  man  cleans  300 
lanterns.  Where  pensions  are  given,  the  reduction  of  the  staff 
involves  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  charge  on  the  pension 
fund.  '1  he  saving  of  gas  due  to  rapid  ignition  and  extinction  is 
less  well  established.  The  difference  will  be  the  smaller  the  better 
organized  was  the  old  lamp-lighting  system,  and  obviously  it  will 
not  be  the  same  in  all  towns.  The  igniting  jet  or  pilot-flame 
which  is  kept  burning  continuously  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a 
special  charge  against  distance  ignition  ;  but  most  towns  have  in 
any  case  adopted  it  irrespective  of  the  use  of  a  distance  lighting 
system.  Some  authorities  have  reported  a  reduction  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  mantles  and  chimneys  consequent  on  the  introduction 
of  distance  igniters;  but  in  the  author’s  experience,  there  has  been 
an  increase.  It  may  be  that  this  is  really  accounted  for  by  better 
supervision  leading  to  more  frequent  renewal  of  mantles,  and  is 
not  really  due  to  distance  ignition.  However  it  maybe,  a  distinct 
saving  in  mantles  cannot  be  counted  upon.  In  regard  to  broken 
panes  and  lamplighters’  equipment,  it  has  been  found  that  expenses 
have  been  reduced  by  about  is.  per  lantern. 

The  author’s  experience  indicates  an  annual  saving  of  13s.  per 
lamp.  Against  this  have  to  be  set  the  charges  for  interest,  depre¬ 
ciation,  and  maintenance  of  the  distance  lighters.  These  will  be 
amply  covered  by  15  per  cent.,  which  gives  3s.  yd.  The  con¬ 
trollers  for  1600  lamps  require  four  bicycles,  which  could  be 
obtained  on  the  hire  system  for  £20  per  annum,  which  represents 
3d.  per  lamp.  The  total  charges  therefore  are  4s.  per  lamp  per 
annum,  making  a  net  saving  of  ys.  With  1600  lamps,  this  gives 
a  yearly  economy  of  £720. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  in  this  calculation  not  to  favour 
the  distance  lighting  system.  Even  if  it  showed  no  saving, 
however,  he  would  prefer  it  on  the  score  of  its  independence  of 
a  large  staff  of  attendants,  and  its  other  advantages.  In  small 
towns,  having  only  50  to  200  public  lamps,  the  night  watchman 
frequently  is  responsible  for  lighting,  extinguishing,  and  cleaning 
them.  In  such  cases  the  service  is  apt  to  be  faultily  carried  out, 
and  distance-ignition  is  imperatively  called  for,  though  no  distinct 
saving  will  be  realized.  It  is  quite  true  that  distance  lighting  and 
extinguishing  apparatus  is  not  yet  perfect ;  but  the  author  does 
not  consider  that  the  gas  manager  should  wait  until  the  perfect 
apparatus  has  been  devised.  Advantages  already  obtainable  are 
thereby  foregone,  and  an  allowance  of  15  per  cent,  for  interest 
and  depreciation  charges  will  admit  of  existing  apparatus  being  re¬ 
placed  by  something  better  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  term. 

Note  by  Herr  Kobbert  (Manager  of  the  Konigsberg  Gas-Works). 

In  this  author’s  experience,  the  organization  of  the  ordinary 
lamp-lighting  staff  is  troublesome,  owing  to  the  restlessness  of  the 


men  due  to  the  varying  times  of  work.  Hence  it  is  desirable  to 
reduce  it  as  far  as  possible  by  replacing  manual  attendance  by 
mechanical  control.  There  arc  available  for  the  latter  purpose  : 
(1)  Electrical  and  pneumatic  lighters  and  extinguishers,  (2)  ignit¬ 
ing  clocks,  and  (3)  pressure  distance  lighters. 

The  first  class  entails  connections  with  the  lamps,  which  are 
exposed  to  liability  to  injury,  and  involve  much  expense  in  super¬ 
vision  and  maintenance.  The  first  cost  of  the  installation  is  high. 
These  systems  are  more  applicable  to  certain  descriptions  of 
private  lighting.  The  second  class — viz.,  lighting  clocks — has 
been  extensively  tried.  In  Konigsberg,  it  was  first  tested  about 
ten  years  ago.  Its  faults  arc  the  sensitiveness  of  the  clockwork  to 
changes  of  temperature,  and  the  want  of  punctuality  in  lighting 
lamps  which  should  be  lighted  simultaneously.  Improvements 
have  since  been  effected  which  appear  to  dispose  of  these  objec¬ 
tions.  Though  rather  dear,  the  clocks  effect  economies  which 
allow  of  their  cost  being  quickly  written  off.  An  advantage 
possessed  by  them  is  independence  of  the  distributing  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  they  do  not  aftect  private  consumers  at  all.  A  dis¬ 
advantage  is  that  they  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  actual 
conditions  of  light  and  darkness,  but  work  according  to  a  fixed 
calendar.  The  necessary  regulation  of  the  clocks  prevents  one 
man  attending  to  more  than  250  lanterns.  The  life  of  the  clocks 
has  not  been  certainly  established.  4 

The  third  class  of  apparatus — that  which  operates  through  a 
wave  of  pressure  in  the  distributing  system — is  most  commonly 
constructed  with  a  diaphragm.  The  cost  is  20  to  30  per  cent, 
lower  than  that  of  clocks,  and  it  may  be  written  off  in  about  two 
years  through  the  economies  effected.  Nothing  definite  can  yet 
be  said  as  to  the  durability'  of  the  membrane  of  the  diaphragms ; 
but  the  life  may'  be  provisionally  reckoned  at  about  ten  y'ears. 
The  cost  of  renewal  of  this  or  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  is  not, 
however,  serious.  The  introduction  of  distance  pressure  lighters 
must  be  preceded  by  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  distributing 
system.  Pressure  records  must  be  taken  by  recording  gauges 
at  different  places,  and  trial  lighting  appliances  should  be  fixed  at 
spots  where  the  pressure  differs  most  from  the  mean,  and  where 
the  variations  are  greatest.  The  necessary  sensitiveness  for  the 
apparatus  and  the  increase  of  pressure  for  operating  the  system, 
can  be  determined  from  the  observations  thus  made. 

It  may  be  best  to  equip  a  few  bad  sections  with  lighting  clocks. 
The  pressure  wave  is  noticeable  by  consumers,  and  serves  as  a 
useful  check  on  the  proper  regulation  of  their  own  incandescent 
burners.  The  wave  of  pressure  will  do  no  harm  if  the  burner  is 
properly  regulated ;  there  will  be  a  slight  roaring  and  a  moderate 
brightening  of  the  light  and  that  is  all.  Wet  meters  and  governors 
must,  however,  have  the  water-overflow  closed  in  to  prevent  any 
escape  of  gas.  The  pressure-wave  must  be  given  shortly  before 
the  increased  evening  consumption  comes  on.  It  should  last  for 
two  to  three  minutes.  By  extending  it,  the  increase  of  pressure 
required  is  reduced.  Each  apparatus  should  have  a  lever  so  that 
it  may,  when  necessary,  be  operated  by  a  crook  from  the  ground. 
A  cyclist  can  supervise  from  250  to  400  lamps.  The  simultaneous 
lighting  and  extinguishing  of  the  street-lamps  renders  it  possible 
to  ascertain — for  the  first  time — approximately  correctly  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  gas  for  public  lighting.  The  unaccounted-for  gas 
also  is  more  correctly  determined.  There  is  considerable  economy 
in  lantern-panes,  chimneys,  and  mantles. 

The  systems  used  in  Konigsberg,  apart  from  a  few  trial  installa¬ 
tions,  have  been  the  “  Bamag  ”  and  the  “  Meteor  ;  ”  and  both  have 
answered  well.  With  the  latter,  the  igniting  jet  is  extinguished 
while  the  lamp  is  alight,  and  the  apparatus  does  not  act  a  second 
time  until  after  the  pressure  has  been  reduced,  as  it  naturally 
is  in  ordinary  use.  There  is  thus  a  certain  protection  afforded 
against  unintentional  operating  of  the  apparatus  by  vibration, 
&c.  In  small  towns,  where  the  night  watchman  relieves  the  gas¬ 
works  of  the  duty  of  lighting  and  extinguishing  the  street  lamps, 
distance  ignition  does  not  present  any  considerable  economical 
advantages.  Distance  lighters  also  do  not  answer  well  in  cases 
where  the  pressure  is  controlled  from  several  gas-works.  Gas 
undertakings  with  a  central  gas-works  and  a  good  distributing 
system  are  in  the  best  position  to  reap  the  full  advantages,  direct 
and  indirect,  of  pressure  distance  ignition  of  public  lamps. 


End  of  the  Milan  Gas  Strike— The  Milanese  newspapers  have 
been  following  in  minute  detail,  day  by  day,  the  progress  of  the 
strike  of  the  employees  of  the  Compagnie  L’ Union  des  Gaz  at 
Milan.  They  were  able  to  announce  on  the  3rd  inst.  that  the 
conflict  had  been  happily  terminated  on  the  previous  day.  After 
protracted  negotiations,  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  between  the 
parties,  and  was  put  into  writing  and  signed  by  the  men’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  by  the  Manager  (Sig.  Griiss)  on  the  2nd  inst.  In 
substance,  its  terms  were  that  the  strikers  were  to  resume  work, 
but  that  ten  of  their  number  were  at  once  to  withdraw  and  to 
receive  an  agreed  sum  in  compensation.  The  Company  were 
not  to  proceed  with  any  more  dismissals  until  certain  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made.  The  question  of  the  right  of  the  Company 
to  have  dismissed  on  June  10  the  99  men  (which  gave  rise  to  the 
strike)  was  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Each  employee  is  in 
future  to  deposit  security  with  the  Company  of  50  lire,  as  a 
guarantee  against  unjustifiable  cessation  of  work,  which  sum,  in 
such  an  eventuality,  will  be  absolutely  forfeited.  Interest  at  4  per 
cent,  will  be  paid  annually  on  such  sums.  After  a  banquet  to 
the  English  and  German  substitutes  who  worked  during  the  strike, 
they  left  Milan,  and  the  strikers  resumed  work. 
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NOTES  ON  STREET  LIGHTING,  FROM  A  PRACTICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


By  H.  E.  Copp,  Gas  Engineer  to  the  West  Bromwich  Corporation. 

[A  Paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers.] 


The  subject,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  first  portion  of  its  title, 
is  doubtless  a  somewhat  hackneyed  one.  Of  recent  years  there 
have  been  numberless  communications  to  the  press  and  to  tech¬ 
nical  societies  dealing  with  street  lighting.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  written  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  one  or  another  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  illumination  in  which  the  writer  is  more  especially 
interested.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  author  proposes 
to  set  out  in  plain  language,  and  with  the  avoidance  of  all  tech¬ 
nicalities  and  refinements  of  doubtful  utility,  a  few  points  which 
have  come  under  his  personal  notice,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
members  who  are  responsible  for  public  lighting  in  the  towns  they 
represent  may  find  some  further  points  of  interest  in  the  subject, 
the  importance  of  which  deserves  more  critical  consideration  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  accorded.  The  fact  that  in  most  of  the 
towns  no  standard  of  lighting  is  recognized — some  spots  being 
lighted  most  extravagantly,  and  others  left  in  almost  complete 
darkness  (a  remark  applying  in  some  cases  to  whole  districts)— is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  justification  for  bringing  the  matter  to  the  further 
notice  of  members  of  the  Institution.  The  author  would,  there¬ 
fore,  endeavour  to  present  in  an  impartial  manner  a  general  review 
of  the  subject  in  its  present  state  of  development. 

The  communications  referred  to,  which  have  for  their  sole  ob¬ 
ject  the  advertisement  of  one  particular  system  of  lighting,  seldom 
have  any  technical  value,  as  it  requires  an  expert  to  discriminate 
between  truth  and  fiction.  Only  recently  a  technical  journal 
devoted  a  whole  issue  to  a  studied  rodomontade  on  the  subject  of 
its  rival  illuminant  for  street  lighting  purposes,  which  contained 
many  misrepresentations  and  photographs  of  street  lighting,  which 
could  only  serve  to  illustrate  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  Indeed,  a  reader  without  technical  knowledge  would 
at  least  expect  the  condemned  system  to  be  supplanted  forthwith. 
Such  methods  cannot  be  regarded  seriously,  and  do  little  or  no¬ 
thing  to  advance  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Institution  of  Gas 
Engineers  in  J  line  last  year  by  Mr.  J acques  Abady,  of  London,  which 
treats  of  the  subject  of  public  lighting  by  both  gas  and  electricity 
in  a  most  able  and  impartial  manner,  and  must  have  exercised  a 
sobering  influence  on  partisans  of  both  systems.* 

The  standard  of  lighting  must  necessarily  vary  in  different 
towns.  It  would  be  absurd  to  adopt  the  same  standard  of  light¬ 
ing,  say  in  some  parts  of  London,  where  public  thoroughfares  are 
congested  with  heavy  traffic,  as  in  a  small  country  town.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  two  kinds  of  lighting  are  required 

the  one  strictly  utilitarian,  and  the  other  extravagant,  such  as 
would  be  deemed  necessary  for  certain  localities  and  places  of 
reso  t  as  a  species  of  advertisement  in  seaside  towns,  watering- 
places,  and  the  like.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  author 
proposes  to  deal  more  particularly  with  the  former  phase  of  the 
question,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  standard  to  be 
adopted  in  any  town  or  locality  should  bear  some  relationship  to 
its  rateable  value  per  head  of  the  population. 

A  keen  competition  is  at  present  in  progress  in  London  between 
gas  and  electricity  for  public  lighting,  which  can  only  result  in 
great  improvements  in  the  application  of  both  systems  of  lighting, 
but  probably  at  considerable  cost  to  the  community,  as  a 
standard  of  lighting  is  being  established  which  in  some  cases 
exceeds  the  public  requirements.  An  instance  of  this  will  be 
found  in  the  lighting  of  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  which  is 
lighted  by  high-pressure  gas,  the  average  illuminating  power  of  the 
lamps  being  3274  candles;  while  in  other  places  lavish  grouping  of 
flame  arc  lamps  will  be  found.  In  Marylebone,  there  is  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done,  on  a  more  moderate  scale,  with  metallic 
filament  lamps — there  being  over  2000  in  use.  But  in  spite  of 
this  competition,  it  is  certain  both  gas  and  electricity  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  for  street  lighting  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
advances  of  one  system  will  be  met  by  corresponding  advances  of 
its  rival.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Germany  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  science  of  public  lighting  in  recent  years,  and 
perhaps  a  higher  standard  has  been  established  in  Berlin  than  in 
any  other  city.  But  notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
uses  of  electricity,  the  municipal  authority  is  annually  spending 
more  than  £50,000  on  the  improvement  of  its  public  lighting  by 
gas  alone. 

The  essential  conditions  for  satisfactory  street  lighting  are : 

(1)  Even  illumination  of  the  ground,  or  objects  near  the  ground; 

(2)  uniformity  of  colour;  (3)  absence  of  glare.  In  order  to  fulfil 
the  first  condition,  the  lights  must  be  placed  at  a  height  above  the 
pavement  corresponding  with  their  power  and  spacing.  A  great 
objection  to  large  units  of  light  is  that  they  must  be  fixed  so  high 
above  the  pavement  that  the  light  shines  directly  in  the  first  floor 
windows.  As  regards  the  second  condition,  looking  along  a 
street  there  is  nothing  more  distressing  to  the  eye  than  a  marked 
diversity  in  the  colour  of  lights  in  a  business  thoroughfare.  Such 
diversity  would  constitute  a  positive  disadvantage  to  shopkeepers, 
as  it  would  nullify  to  some  extent  their  own  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  third  condition,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  “  glare  ”  is  often  preferred  to  good  illumination,  and,  indeed, 


is  regarded  by  the  average  individual  as  such.  Ideal  street 
illumination  would  be  by  reflected  light  only,  with  the  source  of 
light  invisible  to  the  eye;  in  practice,  however,  such  a  system 
would  be  prohibitively  costly.  But  every  one  knows  how  much 
better  an  object  may  be  viewed  when  looking  away  from  the  sun 
than  when  looking  towards  it.  The  spectacular  effect  of  a 
theatrical  scene  would  be  ruined  were  not  the  lights  carefully 
screened  from  the  eyes  of  the  audience. 


Spacing  of  Lamps. 

In  modernizing  the  lighting  of  a  district,  and  having  decided 
on  the  power  of  the  lamps  to  be  installed,  the  better  plan  is  to 
re-arrange  the  spacing  of  the  lamp-posts.  On  account  of  the  low 
first  cost,  however,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  fix  two  or  three 
burners  in  the  lanterns  instead.  This  is  usually  an  unsatisfactory 
arrangement,  as  the  lamp-posts  will  probably  be  too  low  for  the 
proper  distribution  of  light.  “The  greater  the  candle  power  of 
the  lamp,  the  higher  it  should  be  placed,”  may  be  regarded  as  a 
general  axiom.  For  instance,  if  the  low  standard  of  a  minimum 
illumination  of  o'i  candle-foot  were  required,  and  the  lamps  were 
50  yards  apart  and  12  feet  high,  a  unit  of  no  less  than  1850-candle 
power  would  be  necessary,  whereas  if  the  lamps  were  20  feet  high 
only  1200-candle  power  would  suffice.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
lamp-posts  were  30  yards  apart,  400-candle  power  would  be  re¬ 
quired  if  fixed  at  a  height  of  12  feet,  and  300-candle  power  if  20  feet. 
In  other  words,  for  even  distribution  of  light,  the  rays  from  two 
adjacent  lamps  should  intersect  at  the  ground  level  when  about 
150  below  the  horizontal.  If  this  rule  is  followed,  contrasts  in  the 
degree  of  lighting,  which  are  such  a  source  of  danger  to  traffic, 
will  be  avoided,  and  there  will  be  a  minimum  waste  of  light  and  a 
maximum  of  efficiency.  In  rural  districts,  the  angle  may  be 
reduced  to  io°  below  the  horizontal. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  table  given  by  Mr.  Abady  in  his 
paper,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  ;  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  an  extremely  useful  guide  : — 


Height  of  Lamp. 
Feet. 

12 

15 

20 


Distance  Apart 
ioc  Intersecting. 

136 

170 

227 


Distance  Apart 
1 5°  Intersecting, 
90 
1 12 
x5° 


It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  centre  lighting  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  preferable  to  side  lighting  ;  but  this  system  can  only  be 
utilized  in  comparatively  narrow  streets.  An  experimental  instal¬ 
lation  will  be  found  in  Cannon  Street,  London.  Apparatus  for 
suspending  both  gas  and  electric  lamps  centrally  is  manufactured 
by  the  London  Electric  Firm,  of  Croydon. 


Choice  of  Lights — Upright  v.  Inverted  Burners. 
During  the  past  three  years,  the  inverted  burner  has  largely 
supplanted  the  upright  burner  for  street  lighting.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  former  gives  a  much  higher  efficiency  than 
the  latter,  and  is  less  costly  in  maintenance.  The  upright  burner 
gives  its  maximum  light  at  an  angle  between  150  and  20°  above 

the  horizontal ;  whereas  the 
inverted  burner  gives  its 
maximum  light  at  about  450 
below  the  horizontal.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  latter  is  that 
the  burner  is  to  some  extent 
regenerative  ;  the  injected  air 
and  gas  being  more  or  less 
heated  before  reaching  the 
point  of  combustion.  This 
increased  efficiency  will  more 
than  compensate  for  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  light  lost  through 
being  emitted  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  author  has 
designed  a  lamp  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  utilize 
the  misdirected  rays  from  an 
inverted  burner,  and  redirect 
them  where  they  are  required 
— i.e.,  along  the  road  about 
1 50  below  the  horizontal.  A 
sectional  drawing  of  the  lamp 
is  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  polar 
curves  of  the  lighting  effects 
under  different  conditions  are 
given  in  fig.  2.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  burner  used 
throughout  the  tests  was  not 
a  particularly  efficient  one, 
but  the  comparative  values 
of  the  tests  are  not  thereby 
vitiated.  The  chief  features 
of  the  lamps  are  as  follows : 
(1)  The  top  of  the  lamp  is 
hinged ;  apd  it  can  be  gwung 


Fig.  1.— Copp’s  Double-Reflector 
Inverted  Gas- Lamp. 
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back  to  facilitate  cleaning.  (2)  Reflectors  are  fitted  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  lamp,  in  both  of  which  a  reflection  of  tie 
mantle  can  be  observed  if  viewed  at  an  angle  of  15  below  the 
horizontal.  (3)  The  burner  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  lamp, 
and  is  consequently  removed  with  it,  whereas  the  mantle  is  pio- 
tected  from  wind  while  the  inner  and  outer  glasses  are  cleaned  in 
turn.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  circulation  of  air  between 
the  inner  and  outer  glasses,  so  that  the  annular  space  is  prac¬ 
tically  dust-proof— a  feature  which  is  utilized  in  a  manner  which 
is  described  hereafter. 

Reflectors. 

Electric  lamps  possess  the  great  advantage  over  gas  that  reflec¬ 
tors  of  almost  any  type  can  be  utilized.  Holophane  globes  have 
long  been  used  in  connection  with  the  former,  but  are  generally 
inapplicable  to  the  latter.  These  globes  consist  of  a  series  ot 
glass  prisms  for  the  purpose  of  refracting  and  distnbuting  the 
light.  Mr.  Abady  found  that  the  “  Excello  ”  flame  arc  lamp, 
which  is  fitted  with  dioptric  globe,  gave  an  almost  ideal  curve  ot 
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Curve  1. — Top  reflector  only,  bottom  of  lamp  removed. 

2.  — Lamp  complete,  with  both  reflectors  blackened. 

3.  — Same  as  No.  2,  but  with  prismatic  glass  plate  at  bottom. 

4. — Both  reflectors  blackened,  with  outer  cylinder  removed. 

5.  — Lamp  complete,  and  both  reflectors  bright. 

6. — Same  as  No.  5,  but  with  prismatic  glass  plate  at  bottom. 

7.  — Parkinson’s  one-light  street-lamp. 

[The  same  burner  and  pressure  were  used  in  each  test.] 

Fig.  2.— Candle-Power  Curves  from  Copp’s  Lamp. 

illumination  ;  and  it  occurred  to  the  author  to  introduce  a  plate  of 
prismatic  glass  between  the  inner  and  outer  glass  cylinders  of  the 
gas-lamp  previously  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  refracting  the 
rays  of  light  from  the  bottom  of  the  mantle  in  the  desired  direc¬ 
tion.  A  reference  to  fig.  2,  curve  No.  6,  plainly  shows  the  advan¬ 
tage  obtained  by  this  simple  arrangement.  It  can  only  be  applied, 
however,  where  the  refractor  is  absolutely  protected  from  dust. 
The  top  reflectors  of  a  lamp  fitted  with  inverted  burners  should 
always  be  conical  or  convexed  in  shape.  Some  manufacturers 
have  made  the  error  of  adopting  a  concave  reflector. 

Public  Lighting  in  West  Bromwich. 


Although  West  Bromwich  cannot  be  considered  a  criterion  as 
regards  public  lighting  (the  cost  of  which  is  borne  chiefly  by  the 
Gas  Department,  the  gas  being  charged  at  considerably  less  than 
cost  price),  nevertheless  examples  of  almost  every  modern  system 
will  be  found  in  the  town.  Experiments  with  high-pressure  gas 
lighting  were  conducted  as  long  ago  as  in  1903 — indeed,  to  West 
Bromwich  belongs  the  distinction  of  possessing  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first,  public  lighting  installation  on  this  system.  It  was, 
however,  eventually  abandoned  as  being  unsuitable  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  then  existing.  The  installation,  on  what  was  known 
as  the  “  Millennium  ”  system,  consisted  of  an  electrically  driven 
compressor,  in  which  the  gas  pressure  was  raised  to  10  inches 
water  column.  The  lamps  each  contained  one  upright  burner, 
consuming  20  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and  giving  a  nominal 
light  of  800  candles. 

A  further  system  was  tried  in  another  portion  of  the  town,  in 
which  air  was  used  at  a  pressure  of  2  lbs.  per  square  inch,  by 
means  of  which  the  gas  was  injected  through  an  annular  space  in 
the  nipple — upright  burners  being  used.  The  system  was  kept  at 
work  for  some  three  years  with  fairly  satisfactory  results,  but  was 
replaced  on  the  advent  of  high  efficiency  multiple  inverted  burner 
low-pressure  lamps.  From  experiments  he  has  made,  the  author 
is  of  opinion  that  very  higU  efficiencies  can  be  obtained  with  suit¬ 
able  inverted  burners  and  highly  superheated  compressed  air. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  arc  lighting  in  High  Street. 
This  is  an  example  of  unfortunate  disposition  of  the  lamps.  The 
tram  poles  are  too  close  together  to  permit  of  the  use  of  two 
lamps  on  each  pole,  and  too  far  apart  to  give  a  good  distribution 
of  light  as  fixed  on  every  alternate  pole;  whereas  if  only  one 
lamp  per  pole  had  been  used,  it  must  have  been  fixed  on  the  top 
of  the  pole,  and  would  consequently  have  been  too  high  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes. 

Examples  of  modern  high-pressure  inverted  gas-lamps,  working 
at  a  pressure  of  2  lbs.  per  square  inch,  will  also  be  found  in  $t. 


Michael’s  Street.  These  lamps  are  fitted  with  automatic  lighters 
by  means  of  which  any  number  can  be  turned  on  or  off  at  will. 
These  lamps  are  of  the  Keith  type,  similar  to  those  in  use  at 
Westminster.  The  author  has  found  them  to  give  an  efficiency 
of  55  candles  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  per  hour,  when  tested  at  a 
range  of  15  feet  and  20°  below  the  horizontal  with  West  Bromwich 
gas  (which  averages  i6'5  candles,  “No.  1  standard  burner,  and 
620  B.Th.U.) ;  but  when  using  gas  of  a  lower  grade,  such  as  that 
supplied  in  London,  it  is  found  that  these  lamps  give  an  efficiency 
of  over  60  candles  per  cubic  foot.  1  he  author  has,  however, 
observed  still  higher  efficiencies  with  high-pressure  lamps  of  the 
Graetzin  type  when  working  at  2  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  increased  efficiency  of  high-pressure  burners  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  air  necessary  for  combustion 
can  be  injected  with  the  gas ;  there  is  consequently  less  cooling 
effect  on  the  flame.  Moreover,  complete  combustion  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  a  smaller  flame,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
a  higher  temperature  is  developed.  The  highest  flame  tempera¬ 
ture  would  be  developed  if  the  whole  of  the  air  necessary  for 
combustion  could  be  injected  with  the  gas ;  but  this  is,  of  course, 
unattainable  in  practice.  A  small  increase  in  the  temperature  ot 
the  flame  produces  a  comparatively  large  increase  in  the  amount 
of  light  developed.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
inverted  burner  lends  itself  much  better  to  a  high  gas  pressure 
than  the  upright  burner,  and  pre-heating  may  be  carried  to  a 
higher  degree.  In  all  probability  much  higher  efficiencies  will  yet 
be  attained  in  this  direction.  1  he  essential  conditions  in  high- 
pressnre  gas  lighting,  however,  are  that  the  pressure  and  quality 
of  the  gas  shall  remain  absolutely  constant.  Failure  to  observe 
these  conditions  has,  in  some  instances,  caused  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system. 

Testing. 

The  most  notable  feature  in  connection  with  the  large  number 
of  comparative  tests  of  gas  and  electrical  units  which  aie  pub- 
lished  from  time  to  time  is  the  singular  discrepancy  in  the  observed 
results.  Only  recently  a  series  of  tests  were  published,  showing 
results  which  turned  out  to  be  little  more  than  half  of  those  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  officials  of  the  municipal  authority  which  were  sub¬ 
sequently  published.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  unless  the  methods 
of  testing  are  clearly  stated,  the  results  can  possess  very  little 
value.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  such  accurate  results  in  the 
street  as  in  the  photometer-room,  where  all  extraneous  light  can 
be  excluded.  Indeed,  a  street  photometer  can  only  be  used  with 
precision  where  a  whole  street  is  illuminated  with  similar  units; 
and  even  then  the  results  are  generally  vitiated  by  the  varying 
reflecting  power  of  the  roadway  or  adjacent  buildings.  The  longer 
the  range  at  which  the  observation  is  taken,  the  greater  is  the 
error  from  this  source.  The  results  shown  in  fig.  3  were  to  some 
extent  affected  in  this  manner;  but  curves  Nos.  2,  5,  6,  8,  9,  and 
10  on  the  figure  were  taken  in  an  open  space,  with  no  othei  lights 
visible,  and  should  therefore  possess  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy. 
For  practical  purposes,  the  author  prefers  a  set  of  observations 
taken  in  the  photometer-room  at  the  critical  angles.  Polar  curves 
of  tests  taken  in  this  manner  are  shown  on  figs.  4  and  5. 

It  may  here  be  explained  that  the  tests  of  inverted  burners  were 
taken  without  a  globe,  in  order  to  eliminate  any  error  due  to  re¬ 
flection  ;  but  a  globe  is  essential  to  an  inverted  burner  to  develop 
its  true  efficiency.  For  testing  electric  lamps,  a  clockwork  rotat¬ 
ing  arrangement  was  used,  with  metallic  contacts  of  ample  area 
bearing  on  glass  rings  mounted  on  the  spindle,  which  was  properly 
insulated.  The  ten-candle  Harcourt  standard  pentane  lamp  and 
the  Simmance-  Abady  flicker  photometer  were  employed.  For  the 
tests  of  street-lamps,  a  photometer  was  used  which  was  kindly 
lent  to  the  author  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Wright  and  Co.,  Limited, 
of  Westminster.  This  consisted  of  a  metallic  filament  electric 
lamp  worked  from  a  battery  in  circuit  with  which  a  suitable  rheo¬ 
stat  and  finely  calibrated  ammeter  were  placed.  A  flicker  photo¬ 
meter  fitted  with  an  angle-finder  was  again  used.  The  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  by  varying  the  resistance  and  consequently  the 
light  emitted  by  the  electric  lamp.  The  reading  of  the  ammeter 
was  then  carefully  noted,  as  well  as  the  angle  and  distance  f ro ui 
the  lamp.  Before  starting,  and  also  at  the  conclusion  oi  the 
tests,  the  electric  lamp  was  tested  in  the  photometer-room  through 
the  whole  range  of  the  ammeter.  The  observations  were  taken 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  light  ray  from  the  lamp, 
and  at  a  height  of  4  feet  from  the  ground.  This  plan  was  adopted 
in  order  that  the  curves  that  are  shown  in  fig.  3  might  be  more 
intelligible.  It  is  well  known  that  a  flame  arc  lamp,  unless  fitted 
with  a  suitable  reflector  or  dioptric  globe,  emits  its  maximum 
light  at  angles  unsuitable  for  street  lighting.  It  has  therefore 
become  customary  to  quote  the  illuminating  value  of  these  lamps 
in  mean  spherical  candle  powers.  The  term,  however,  conveys 
no  meaning  as  to  the  value  of  the  lamp  per  sc  for  street  lighting, 
and  its  use  must  be  condemned,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  its 
clumsiness  and  the  time  required  for  ascertaining  it.  It  is  surely 
a  poor  street-lamp  that  does  not  illuminate  the  ground  in  its  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity. 


Methods  of  Charging  for  Public  Lighting. 

The  usual  method  of  charging  is  to  assume  a  certain  consump¬ 
tion  of  gas  or  current  and  to  price  out  at  so  many  lighting  hours 
per  annum.  This  method  is  satisfactory  where  the  local  authority 
supplies  both  gas  and  electricity.  When  this  is  not  the  case, 
however,  difficulties  may  arise  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  some  othei 
method  should  be  employed.  A  contract  for  the  gas  lighting  ot 
Calcutta  was  recently  arranged  in  which  the  size  of  the  gas 
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Curve  1. — Keith  1500  candle-power  high-pressure  gas-lamp  ; 
17  ft.  2  in. 

*2. — 1000-watt  metallic-filament  electric  lamp;  height,  20 


3. — 400  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

4.  — Graetzin  one-light  low-pressure  gas-lamp 
*5. — 100-watt  Osram  lamp 

*6.— Parkinson  one-light  low-pressure  gas-lamp 
7. — ‘  ‘  C  ”  burner  without  reflector,  low-pressure  gas 
*8. — 60-watt  “  Sunbeam  ”  electric  lamp 
*9. — 40- watt  ,,  „  ,, 

10. — Double  metallic-filament  electric  lamp  (78  watts) 

Tested  on  isolated  lamp-post. 


30  40  SO  60  70  80  90  100 

Distance  From  Lamp  Post  in  Feet 
Fig.  3.— Candle  Feet  Curves  from  Various  Lamps. 
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Candle  Power 


Curve  1. — 60-watt  “  Sunbeam  "  (actual  consumption,  59' 25  watts  at  237  volts). 

,,  2. — Double  metallic-filament  (actual  consumption,  78  54  watts  at 

238  volts). 

■  >  3.— 100-watt  Osram  (actual  consumption,  109-5  watts  at  238  volts). 

Fig.  4-— Candle-Power  Curves  of  Electric  Lamps. 

nipples  and  the  composition  of  the  gas  were  specified.  The 
author  has  found  that  the  gas  in  passing  through  the  nipple 
exercises  a  cutting  effect  on  the  metal.  Any  increased  consump¬ 
tion  due  to  this  cause  would  be  at  the  cost  of  the  gas  supplier, 
and  would  rank  as  unaccounted-for  gas.  On  the  other  hand, 
adjustable  nipples  are  too  easily  tampered  with,  and  generally 
give  a  lower  efficiency  than  a  properly  drilled  one-hole  nipple.  It 
may  here  be  noted  that  when  an  admixture  of  water  gas  is  used, 
the  specific  gravity  being  higher,  a  nipple  with  a  hole  of  a  given 
size  will  pass  less  gas  than  if  coal  gas  only  were  used;  and  in 
determining  the  size  of  the  nipple,  due  attention  must  be  given  to 
this  point,  as  well  as  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas  during  lighting 
hours  in  the  district  in  which  the  burners  are  to  be  used.  A 
governor  fixed  on  each  lamp  is  an  invaluable  adjunct.  Higher 
efficiencies  are  generally  obtainable  with  a  reasonable  admixture 
of  water  gas ;  the  flame  temperature  being  somewhat  higher  than 
that  of  coal  gas. 

Still  another  method  of  charging  for  public  fighting  is  that  of 
adopting  a  fixed  price  for  a  definite  illuminating  power — a  system 
which  has  recently  come  into  vogue  in  London,  being  particularly 
convenient  where  high-power  units  are  concerned.  This  method, 
however,  involves  the  frequent  use  of  a  street  photometer.  The 
portable  photometers  which  are  principally  used  in  this  country 
are  the  Harrison,  the  Weber  portable  photometer,  the  Trotter 
universal  photometer,  and  the  Simmance  and  Abady.  The  latter 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Westminster  City  Council.  It  is  an 
ingenious  instrument  and  possesses  many  advantages ;  not  the 
least  being  that  it  is  a  direct-reading  photometer,  and  does  not 
involve  the  interposition  of  an  empirical  standard.  The  principle 
of  the  photometer  is,  briefly,  an  arrangement  by  which  the  amount 
of  light  falling  upon  one  side  of  the  photometer  disc  can  be  so 
varied  by  means  of  the  simple  turning  of  a  graduated  drum  that 
it  can  be  made  exactly  equal  to  the  fight  falling  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  disc  from  the  street-lamp  under  test.  The  graduations 
of  the  drum  can  be  read  off  in  iooths  of  candles  or  2oths  of 


Curve  1.  Welsbach  C  ”  burner,  without  reflector  (consumption,  3-85  cubic 
feet  per  hour). 

,,  2. — Darwin  inverted  burner  (consumption,  3-5  cubic  feet  per  hour). 

,,  3- — Ditto  No.  2,  with  reflector-globe. 

Fig.  5.— Candle-Power  Curves  of  Gas-Burners. 

candles  according  to  whether  the  lamp  to  be  tested  is  of  very  high 
power  or  of  ordinary  intensity. 

The  method  of  producing  the  variations  of  power  of  the 
standard  fight  is  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  shutter,  which 
allows  more  or  less  of  a  fight  of  invariable  intensity  to  pass 
through  and  impinge  upon  the  disc.  It  may  be  best  understood 
by  reference  to  an  ordinary  photographic  camera.  In  this  the 
rays  from  an  illumined  object  are  projected  upon  a  ground-glass 
screen,  their  images  being  seen  inverted.  The  shutting  or  open¬ 
ing  of  a  diaphragm  such  as  the  iris  does  not  vary  the  size  of  the 
picture,  but  only  the  amount  of  fight,  which  is  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  orifice.  In  the  street  photometer,  the  illuminated 
object  is  the  interior  of  the  whitened  sphere,  which  is  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  two  electric  lamps.  The  picture  of  the  interior  of 
this  sphere  is  projected,  much  reduced,  upon  the  white  disc  of  the 
photometer,  always  of  one  size,  but  varied  in  luminosity,  by  the 
opening  or  closing  of  the  shutter.  The  turning  of  the  graduated 
drum  affects  the  opening  in  perfect  proportion.  The  accurate 
determination  of  the  angle  at  which  the  test  is  made,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  inclination  in  the  surface  of  the  road,  has  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  accuracy  of  the  tests.  This  photometer 
is  fitted  with  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  combined  level  and 
quadrant,  weighted  so  that  it  will  assume  a  truly  vertical  position 
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whereby  the  angle  can  be  determined  with  great  precision  ;  the 
reduced  image  of  the  lamp  being  projected  through  a  lens  on  to 
the  photometric  centre. 

Authority  for  Controlling  Public  Lighting. 

There  will  doubtless  be  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  Institution  as  to  which  department  of 
a  local  authority  should  be  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the 
public  lighting.  From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  observed  and  gene- 
rally  conceded  that  modern  exigencies  demand  the  possession  of 
considerable  technical  knowledge  ;  and  if  full  advantage  is  to  be 
taken  of  improvements  in  the  utilization  of  gas  and  electricity, 
the  co-operation  of  the  chief  officers  of  both  departments  should 
be  secured,  while  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  lamps 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  local  surveyor  or  engineer.  Only  by 
such  co-operation  between  officials  can  the  interests  of  the  public 
best  be  served.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  many  towns 
the  interests  of  one  department  have  been  deliberately  permitted 
to  suffer  to  the  advantage  of  the  other.  Personal  predilections 
are  indefensible  where  the  public  welfare  is  concerned. 

Maintenance. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  public  lighting  by  gas,  the  first 
question  that  will  probably  be  asked  is:  “What  mantles  do  you 
use?”  The  author’s  reply  to  such  a  question  would  be  that 
mantles  vary  very  much  in  quality'  from  time  to  time,  and  that  in 
consequence  a  great  variety  of  mantles  are  used.  F  or  several 
years  in  West  Bromwich  it  has  been  customary,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  purchase  mantles  in  the  stocking  form,  impregnated  with  a 
standard  solution,  and  not  collodionized.  The  mantles  are  burnt 
off  and  seasoned  with  high-pressure  gas,  and  carried  out  in  metal 
boxes  fitted  with  suitable  supports.  In  this  way  a  mantle  of  the 
highest  quality  and  strength  is  obtained.  As  regards  ordinary 
collodionized  mantles,  a  good  quality  will  be  found  to  be  cheapest 
in  the  long  run.  In  the  choice  of  a  mantle,  due  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  question  of  texture.  Whereas  a  mantle  of 
open  mesh  is  suitable  for  a  “  lazy  ’  flame,  one  of  closer  texture 
should  be  used  for  a  strong,  active,  and  well  aerated  flame.  The 
Woodall-Moon  mantle-testing  machine  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
useful  apparatus  for  detecting  any  falling-off  in  the  quality  of  the 
mantles  supplied. 

Maintenance  of  Public  Lamps  in  West  Bromwich. 


Average  Number  of 

Type  of  Lamp.  Mantles  Used  per 

Burner  per  Annum. 

Old  pattern  with  “  C ”  burner . 8-3 

14-inch  lamp  with  angle  burner . 6  ° 

16  M  ,,  ,,  double  inverted  burners . 7  ° 

14  new  pattern  lamp,  with  single  inverted  burner  .  4'o 

The  author  regrets  that  he  has  no  authentic  particulars  of  the 
life  of  electric  lamps  of  the  newest  form.  This  must  depend  in  a 
large  measure  upon  the  regularity  of  the  voltage,  which  shows 
considerably  more  variation  in  the  case  of  the  circuits  at  the  gas¬ 
works  than  would  be  found  in  the  town  supply,  though  kept  per¬ 
fectly  constant  during  the  testing  of  the  lamps  for  illuminating 
power. 

Automatic  Lighting. 

A  paper  on  street  lighting  would  in  these  days  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  this  subject.  The  average  number  of 
lamps  lighted  and  extinguished  by  a  lamplighter  appears  to  be 
something  like  100,  and  the  time  occupied  in  each  operation  about 
1  h  hours.  So  that  by  the  use  of  automatic  lighters  the  lighting 
time  may  be  reduced  by  nearly  two  hours  per  day.  Automatic 
lighters,  of  which  there  are  almost  numberless  forms,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those  operated  by  clockwork  and  those 
operated  by  momentary  increase  in  the  pressure  of  gas  in  the 
mains.  The  latter  way  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes— one 
in  which  the  gas-valve  is  operated  by  a  bell  floating  on  mercury 
or  other  liquid,  and  the  other  in  which  the  gas  acts  on  a  dia¬ 
phragm  contained  in  the  instrument  which  opens  and  closes  the 
gas-way.  The  latter  form  of  apparatus  is  probably  the  more 
reliable;  but  before  deciding  on  an  installation,  a  careful  study 
must  be  made  of  the  gas  pressure  in  the  mains  in  all  parts  of  the 
district,  or  failure  will  result.  If  the  mains  in  any  part  of  the 
town  are  overworked  during  lighting  hours,  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  timing  the  pressure  wave  so  that  it  may  not  be  exces¬ 
sive  and  cause  the  blowing  of  meters,  but  shall  be  sufficient  to 
reach  the  remote  parts  of  the  district,  and  not  be  absorbed  by  the 
rapid  increase  which  is  taking  place  in  the  consumption  of  gas 
en  route.  Installations  of  both  systems  have  been  used  in  West 
Bromwich.  But  it  has  been  found  that  the  atmospheric  conditions 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  mechanism  of  the  clockwork ; 
and  until  the  distributing  system  is  reorganized,  the  conditions 
will  be  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  the  latter  type,  unless  adopted 
throughout  the  town.  * 

The  chief  cause  of  failure  of  automatic  lighters  is  found  to  be 
in  the  bye-pass.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  near  future  pyrophoric 
ignition  will  be  successfully  applied  to  public  lamps.  The  use  of 
Hertzian  waves  is  also  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 

Conclusion. 

The  author  has  found  much  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  many 
aspects  of  interest  presented  by  the  subject  under  consideration 
within  the  limited  compass  of  a  paper  ;  and  it  has  only  been 
possible  to  refer  briefly  to  many  of  them.  But,  in  conclusion, 
he  would  again  express  the  conviction  that,  for  the  satisfactory 
lighting  of  our  thoroughfares,  units  of  comparatively  small  power 


should  be  employed,  and  that  they  should  be  so  spaced  that  con¬ 
trasts  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  falling  on  the  road  surface 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  d  he  Councils  of  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society 
have  recently  appointed  Committees  for  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  street  lighting,  and  have  invited  the  co-operation  of 
the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Municipal  and  County  F-ngineers 
and  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  a  satisfactory  specification 
will  be  evolved  which  will  be  generally  applicable. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Whyatt  (Grimsby)  said  there  were  two  or  three 
remarks  in  the  paper  with  which  he  quite  disagreed.  The  authoi 
had  stated  that,  in  modernizing  the  lighting  of  a  district,  and 
having  decided  on  the  power  of  the  lamps  to  be  installed,  the 
better  plan  was  to  rearrange  the  spacing  of  the  lamp-posts. 
Personally,  he  quite  admitted  the  correctness  of  this  view  as 
regarded  the  residential  roads  of  a  town  not  cut  up  much  by  cross 
streets.  But  in  the  centre  of  a  town,  where  there  were  a  large 
number  of  cross  streets,  it  would  be  different ;  for  if  they  re¬ 
arranged  their  lamps  they  had  to  double  the  number.  A  suitable 
distance  at  which  the  lamps  should  be  placed  apart  was  83  yards ; 
but  if  they  put  in  intermediate  lamps,  making  the  space  between 
each  41J  yards,  they  made  the  residents  in  the  rest  of  the  town 
jealous.  Therefore  it  was  better,  in  streets  of  the  kind  he  had 
mentioned,  to  put  a  double  burner  in  the  lantern.  Mr.  Copp  had 
stated  that  centre  lighting  was  generally  regarded  as  preferable 
to  side  lighting.  He  (the  speaker)  did  not  at  all  admit  this.  Road 
vehicles  carried  their  own  lights,  and  the  lighting  of  thoroughfares 
was  intended  for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers.  His  view 
was  that  side  lighting  was  the  correct  thing ;  centre  lighting  not 
being  generally  regarded  as  preferable.  As  to  the  methods  of 
charging  for  public  lighting,  in  Grimsby  they  had  lately  revised 
their  lighting  specification.  Only  recently  they  had  a  specifica¬ 
tion  that  the  burners  should  be  a  certain  size,  and  consume  a  stated 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour.  But  their  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neer  having  expressed  a  desire  to  light  the  streets  by  electricity, 
they  had  changed  to  a  definite  illuminating  power,  and  specified 
that  at  a  particular  distance  from  a  lamp  a  certain  candle  power 
should  be  obtained.  The  Electrical  Engineer  was  prepared  to 
light  certain  streets  at  the  same  rate  as  that  charged  for  gas— 
viz.,  £3  12s.  rod.  per  lamp  ;  it  being  specified  that  there  must  be 
50-candle  power  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  from  the  lamps.  They 
had  600  gas-lamps ;  and  the  Electrical  Engineer  had  tendered  for, 
and  put  up,  300  lamps.  With  regard  to  the  measurement  of  the 
light,  they  admitted  that  a  street  photometer  could  only  be  used 
with  precision  under  extraordinary  circumstances;  but  it  gave 
an  indication  of  what  the  light  was.  If  there  was  any  allegation 
that  the  street  lighting  was  not  up  to  the  specification,  he  did  not 
quite  see  how  Mr.  Copp  was  going  to  take  the  observations  im¬ 
practical  purposes  in  the  photometer  room  ;  the  work  must  be 
done  in  the  street.  Beyond  these  criticisms,  he  had  nothing  but 
commendation  for  the  paper.  He  had,  however,  been  struck  by 
the  lighting-up  time  in  West  Bromwich.  It  seemed  that  in  the 
summer  the  lamps  were  lit  fully  an  hour  before  sunset,  which  was 
an  absolute  waste  of  money.  For  example,  the  previous  night 
half-past  ten— an  hour-and-a-quarter  after  sunset— would  have 
been  early  enough.  The  town  could  save  money  by  deferring 
lighting-up  to,  at  any  rate,  an  hour  after  sunset. 

The  President  (Mr.  A.  U.  Greatorex,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  West  Bromwich)  remarked  that  it  took 
an  hour-and-a-half  to  light  the  lamps.  . 

Mr.  Whyatt  said  if  that  were  so  they  were  much  too  late  in 
the  winter.  In  November  and  December  they  ought  to  have  the 
lighting  completed  before  sunset.  He  was  prepared  to  suggest 
that  their  atmosphere  was  very  much  less  clear  than  that  ot 
Grimsby;  and  in  the  months  he  had  mentioned  probably  they 
ought  to  finish  lighting  by  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  T.  Caink  (Worcester)  remarked  that  it  was  hardly  up-to- 
date  for  the  lamplighter  to  go  round  and  light  and  extinguish  each 
lamp  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  gas  lighting  as  compared  with 
electric  light,  which  could  be  put  on  and  shut  off  at  a  moments 
notice.  The  problem  of  automatic  street  lighting  was  one  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  solve  by  manipulating  the  pressuie  m  the 
gas-mains.  This  method  had  obvious  advantages  over  that  of 
clockwork  systems,  inasmuch  as  advantage  could  be  taken  of 
economizing  on  light  evenings.  On  the  other  hand,  on  dark 
evenings  the  light  could  be  turned  on  as  early  as  the  gas  manager 
thought  desirable.  This  meant  the  saving  of  a  large  quantity  ot 
gas,  and  the  public  were  not  inconvenienced  by  the  lamps  being 
lighted  too  late.  The  difficulties  one  was  confronted  with  were 
the  variations  of  pressure  in  the  mains  due  to  the  varying  con¬ 
sumption  ;  and  in  the  case  of  lamps  which  were  extinguished  by  a 
reduction  of  pressure  an  unexpectedly  heavy  run  on  the  niaias 
might  lower  the  pressure  to  a  point  at  which  the  lights  would  be 
put  out.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  it  seemed  to  him  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  quite  a  different  form  of  station  governor  from  that 
generally  in  use.  The  ordinary  one  was  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  uniform  pressure  on  the  distributing  mains— a 
pressure  such  as  the  engineer  considered  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  moment ;  and  a  governor  of  this  kind  seemed  to 
him  to  render  it  altogether  uncertain  what  would  be  the  minimum 
pressure  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  district.  With  the  object  ot 
overcoming  this  difficulty,  it  seemed  necessary  to  devise  a  governor 
which  would  change  the  pressure  so  as  to  suit  the  demands  on  the 
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mains  from  time  to  time.  Such  a  governor  had  been  designed ; 
and  it  had  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  He 
should  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Copp  had  had  any  experience  of 
a  governor  of  the  kind,  for  it  seemed  to  him  (the  speaker)  that  the 
question  of  automatic  lighting  depended  upon  the  use  of  an  appli¬ 
ance  which  would  automatically  change  the  pressure  to  suit  the 
consumption,  and  thus  render  the  pressure  uniform  throughout. 
In  regard  to  maintaining  the  bye-passes  in  the  lamps,  these  were 
apt  to  become  choked  up.  The  difficulty,  he  thought,  could  be 
overcome  by  the  use  of  electric  ignition.  It  could  be  quite  easily 
done  by  having  a  small  battery  in  each  lamp-post.  Automatic 
gas  lighting  could  thus  be  made  successful ;  and  in  this  respect  it 
would  not  stand  at  the  same  disadvantage  as  at  present  in  com¬ 
parison  with  electric  lighting. 

Mr.  A.  Richardson  (Handsworth)  inquired  whether  Mr.  Copp 
had  made  use  of  the  tramway  poles  for  street  lighting  purposes. 
If  he  had  tried  fixing  incandescent  gas-lamps  on  to  the  poles,  he 
(the  speaker)  would  like  to  know  whether  he  had  found  the  life  of 
the  mantles  satisfactory. 

Mr.  S.  Douglas  (Kenilworth)  asked  whether  the  street-lamp 
described  in  the  paper  was  on  the  market ;  also,  who  was  the 
maker,  and  what  was  the  approximate  price.  With  respect  to  the 
governors,  he  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Copp’s  opinion  about  the 
cheaper  form  of  governors  at  (say)  is.  6d.  and  2s.  each,  for  use  in 
connection  with  vertical  incandescent  burners. 

Mr.  W.  Jones  (Colwyn  Bay)  said  he  should  much  like  to  know 
whether  advantage  was  taken  by  local  authorities  generally  of 
dispensing  with  lighting  on  the  five  nights  when  the  moon  was  full, 
for  it  seemed  to  be  the  practice  in  his  own  neighbourhood  to 
economize  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Nelson  F.  Dennis  (West  Hartlepool)  said  he  was  one  of 
those  who  agreed  with  the  writer  of  the  paper  when  he  stated 
that  “the  better  plan  was  to  rearrange  the  spaces  between  the 
lamps.”  The  object  they  had  in  view  in  street  lighting  was  of 
course,  to  get  the  best  results  they  could ;  but  people  in  his  part 
of  the  country  would  not  be  satisfied  with  lamps  83  yards  apart. 
In  his  town,  the  lamps  in  what  he  would  call  first-class  thorough¬ 
fares  were  from  28  to  37  yards  apart ;  and  in  streets  the  distance 
was  not  more  than  56  yards.  But  even  then  they  were  not  entirely 
free  from  complaints.  He  thought  the  idea  of  gas  lighting  was  to 
distribute  the  light  over  the  whole  street ;  but  if  they  were  going 
to  duplicate  the  burners,  they  would  double  the  cost  of  gas  without 
distributing  the  light  over  a  doubled  area.  His  view  was  that 
where  it  was  possible  the  best  thing  was  to  rearrange  the  spacing 
of  the  lamps  rather  than  put  an  increased  number  of  lamps  at 
the  corners  of  streets. 

Mr.  J.  Birch  (East  Ham)  inquired  whether  Mr.  Copp  had  had 
any  experience  of,  or  information  to  give  with  regard  to,  the  effi¬ 
ciency,  with  reference  to  both  lighting  and  maintenance,  of  the 
inverted  burner,  either  single  or  in  duplicate,  in  the  lantern. 

Mr.  F.  Oscar  Kirby  (Doncaster)  said  Mr.  Copp  had  dealt  with 
his  subject  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
information  in  the  paper,  and  many  points  of  value  for  future  re¬ 
ference.  He  should  like,  however,  to  ask  the  author  one  or  two 
questions.  In  the  first  place,  he  wished  a  further  explanation  of 
the  statement  that  “  the  standard  to  be  adopted  in  any  town  or 
locality  should  bear  some  relationship  to  its  rateable  value  per 
head  of  the  population.”  It  seemed  to  him  (the  speaker)  that 
such  a  standard  would  not  be  generally  applicable.  Was  it  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  standard  rising  pro  rata  with  the 
rateable  value  of  the  locality  lighted  ?  If  so,  one  might  instance 
the  case  of  a  side  street  with  highly-assessed  factories  or  ware¬ 
houses  on  both  sides,  and  practically  no  population  or  pedestrian 
traffic  during  the  lighting  hours.  Farther  on  in  the  paper  three 
essential  conditions  for  street  lighting  were  quoted.  He  would 
suggest  a  fourth,  which  one  might  term  depth  of  illumination. 
For  satisfactory,  uniform  illumination  there  must  be  sufficient 
light  for  high  vehicles — for  instance,  motor  omnibuses — though, 
of  course,  it  might  be  said  that  all  vehicles  should  furnish  their 
own  means  of  illumination.  Mr.  Copp  mentioned  the  fact  that 
large  units  of  light  placed  fairly  high  might  shine  through  the  first- 
floor  windows.  This  would  not  appear  to  be  a  serious  objection,  as 
in  thoroughfares,  such  as  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  where  large 
units  were  necessary,  the  first-floor  rooms  were  not  generally  in  use 
during  lighting  hours,  being  mostly  offices  or  store  rooms.  Mr. 
Copp’s  figures  of  the  relative  candle  power,  height,  and  spacing  of 
lamps  did  not  appear  exactly  to  confirm  the  axiom  quoted  in  his 
paper — and  with  which  he  (the  speaker)  entirely  concurred — that  the 
greater  the  candle  power  of  the  lamp  the  higher  it  should  be 
placed.  But  this  might  be  due  to  some  subtle  polar  characteristics 
of  the  sources  of  light  compared,  with  which  he  was  unacquainted. 
Could  he  take  it  that  the  figures  adduced  were  the  results  of  actual 
tests  ?  At  any  rate,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
law  of  inverse  squares.  They  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Copp  for 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  doubtful  utility  for  general  use  of 
the  term  “  mean  spherical  candle  power  ”  as  a  standard  for  illu¬ 
mination.  This  standard  had  been  adopted  in  connection  with 
the  Westminster  lighting  contract,  and  might  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  one  for  the  conditions  obtaining  in  that  case.  But  there 
was  perhaps  a  tendency  to  look  upon  it  as  a  guide  and  precedent 
for  every  case.  It  was  therefore  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  practical  value  of  a  lighting  source  should  be  computed  on  a 
basis  which  had  reference  to  the  conditions  of  usage.  As  Mr. 
Copp  pertinently  stated,  it  was  a  poor  street-lamp  that  did  not 
illuminate  the  ground  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Garrett  (Torquay),  alluding  to  the  question  of  methods 


of  charging  for  public  lighting,  said  he  had  not  heard  any  mention 
of  the  average  meter  system  adopted  in  some  towns.  He  noticed 
that  it  was  stated  in  the  paper  that  it  was  usual  to  assume  a  cer¬ 
tain  consumption  of  gas  or  of  current.  But  this  was  capable  of 
being  widely  dealt  with  ;  and  the  question  was  whether  it  was  not 
better  to  adopt  the  average  meter  system,  and  pay  for  the  actual 
consumption.  Had  Mr.  Copp  any  experience  of  the  method  he 
referred  to  ? 

The  President  said,  before  calling  upon  Mr.  Copp  to  reply,  he 
would  ask  the  meeting  to  pass  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
for  his  paper.  When  he  asked  him  to  prepare  the  paper,  he  did 
so  for  the  reason  that  he  noticed,  from  the  volumes  of  “Trans¬ 
actions,”  that  they  had  not  for  many  years  had  a  contribution  on 
the  subject  from  the  practical  point  of  view.  It  was  an  important 
question,  and  one  upon  which  he  knew  Mr.  Copp  was  able  to  give 
them  some  valuable  information.  With  regard  to  the  spacing  of 
the  lamps,  the  hours  of  lighting,  and  similar  matters  in  West 
Bromwich,  these  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Highways  Committee; 
the  Gas  Committee  being  only  responsible  for  the  supply  of  gas 
and  lighting  the  lamps  in  the  same  way  as  a  private  company. 
The  other  question  was  a  matter  which  practically  belonged  to 
his  own  department.  Of  course,  in  arranging  these  things,  they 
worked  together  in  the  amicable  way  in  which  he  thought  the 
officials  of  every  public  authority  should  do. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded, 

Mr.  Copp,  in  acknowledgment,  said  he  was  grateful  for  the  kind 
reception  which  had  been  given  to  his  paper.  At  the  same  time, 
he  welcomed  the  criticism  upon  it,  which,  of  course,  was  what  he 
had  written  the  paper  for.  They  all  had  their  own  opinions,  and 
the  discussion  of  papers  often  resulted  in  their  modifying  their 
views  on  different  points.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  answering 
Mr.  Eayr’s  question  as  to  where  the  various  lamps  were  to  be 
seen,  for  they  were  dotted  promiscuously  about  the  town.  They 
were  improving  the  more  important  thoroughfares  first ;  but  they 
recognized  that  there  was  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  done  to  improve 
the  lighting  of  the  town  as  a  whole.  Some  high-pressure  lamps 
would  be  found  in  St.  Michael’s  Street,  and  the  new  form  of  in¬ 
verted  burner  could  be  seen  in  Beeches  Road.  In  the  High  Street 
they  would  see  the  electric  arc  lights,  which,  in  fairness  to  the 
Electricity  Department,  he  ought  to  say  were  somewhat  anti¬ 
quated.  At  eleven  o’clock  these  were  turned  out,  and  metallic 
filament  lamps,  which  were  fixed  lower  down  the  pole 3,  were 
switched  on  ;  and  the  question  was  whether  the  road  was  not 
better  lighted  after  this  was  done  than  before.  At  any  rate,  there 
was  not  much  difference.  As  to  Mr.  Whyatt’s  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  spacing  of  lamps,  the  remedy  there  seemed  to  be 
to  have  higher  lamp-posts  and  raise  the  unit  of  illumination.  In 
regard  to  centre  lighting,  he  had  been  very  careful  in  his  paper  to 
avoid  saying  that  he  was  in  favour  of  it.  He  was  not ;  but,  judging 
by  what  he  read  in  the  Technical  Press,  and  by  what  had  been 
done  in  Germany,  and  having  in  mind  also  the  experiments  which 
had  been  carried  out  in  Cannon  Street,  London,  he  thought  it  was 
very  probable  that  centre  lighting  would  take  a  very  important 
place  in  the  future.  Personally,  however,  as  he  had  said,  he  did 
not  agree  with  it.  Unless  the  unit  of  light  were  very  high,  a  horse 
and  cart  proceeding  down  the  centre  of  the  road  would  throw  a 
shadow  on  the  pavement ;  and  the  system  would  be  objection¬ 
able  on  this  account.  Several  places  in  England  had  tried  it ; 
but  it  was  very  common  on  the  Continent.  As  to  the  lighting  in 
Grimsby,  they  who  read  communications  on  the  subject  of  light¬ 
ing  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  connection  Grimsby 
was  more  or  less  a  law  unto  itself.  He  had  carefully  refrained 
from  giving  the  comparative  costs  of  gas  and  electric  light.  But 
everyone  there  knew  the  efficiency  obtainable  from  ordinary  town 
gas  ;  and  they  must  know  also  the  consumption  of  electricity  by 
ordinary  metallic  filament  lamps.  Of  course,  some  people  pre¬ 
ferred  electric  lighting  tor  reasons  to  which  he  had  alluded  in  the 
paper.  One  would  not  expect  to  find  gas  lighting  on  the  Brighton 
Front,  for  instance.  There  were  places  suitable  for  both  kinds  of 
illumination  ;  and  they  should  keep  open  minds  on  the  subject, 
and  adopt  each  illuminant  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
warranted.  The  times  of  lighting  up  and  extinguishing  which  he 
had  given  were  the  actual  figures  for  the  previous  year  ;*but  the 
climatic  peculiarities  of  West  Bromwich  made  the  subject  a 
rather  difficult  one.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Caink’s  remarks  as  to 
pressure  lighting,  this  was  very  good  in  a  flat  district,  where  there 
was  an  equable  pressure  all  over  the  town  ;  otherwise  they  had 
a  large  number  of  failures.  Therefore  he  preferred  a  clockwork 
automatic  lighting  and  extinguishing  system.  They  had  had  every 
form  at  work ;  and  they  flattered  themselves  that  they  knew 
something  about  it.  The  extinguishing  of  the  lamps  was  not 
effected  by  taking  off  the  pressure  ;  it  was  invariably  done  by 
another  wave  of  pressure.  As  regarded  the  governor  for  propor¬ 
tioning  the  pressure  to  the  consumption  of  gas,  this  object  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  Braddock  governor,  which  was  a 
double  valve  governor.  The  method  of  applying  the  pressure  was 
usually  to  lower  a  tank  of  water  on  to  the  top  of  the  governor ; 
and  a  tap  gradually  discharged  the  water — the  pressure  assuming 
its  usual  height  when  the  tank  was  emptied.  Mr.  Caink  seemed 
to  assume  that  automatic  lighting  was  more  or  less  experimental. 
This  was  not  so  ;  it  was  an  established  fact,  as  regarded  both  pres¬ 
sure  and  clockwork  systems.  There  were  at  the  present  time  whole 
districts  lighted  automatically  ;  one  of  the  most  notable  cases  being 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  several  thousand  lamps  were  dealt 
with  in  this  way.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Richardson’s  question  as 
to  lamps  on  tramway  poles,  he  had  found  inverted  lamps  fixed  in 
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this  way  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  renewals  less  than  with 
the  ordinary  poles.  As  to  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Douglas,  he 
(Mr.  Copp)  was  afraid  the  lamp  referred  to  could  not  be  obtained 
at  present.  It  was  not  “a  thing  of  beauty  yet;  but  he  had 
re-designed  it  in  a  way  that  made  it  considerably  more  present¬ 
able.  One  of  the  main  points  of  the  lamp  was  that  the  reflectors 
could  be  kept  clean,  because  the  air  was  absolutely  excluded.  He 
knew  of  110  satisfactory  governors  for  street-lamps  at  the  pi  ice  01 
is.  6d.  or  2S.  As  to  the  cessation  of  lighting  at  certain  periods, 
this  was  perfectly  satisfactory  for  country  districts,  but  totally 
inadmissible  for  urban  districts.  He  should  not  like  to  contem- 
plate  the  effects  of  leaving  the  town  of  West  Bromwich  unlighted 
during  the  period  of  full  moon,  for  very  frequently  this  period 
passed  without  their  knowing  it.  He  could  not  give  figures  as 
to  the  double-burner  gas-lamps.  He  did  not  favour  these  at  all. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Kirby’s  remarks,  when  he  said  the  standard 
should  bear  some  relationship  to  the  rateable  value  of  the 
town,  he  meant  this  as  a  general  statement.  He  quite  agreed 
that  he  should  have  included  depth  of  illumination  as  one 
of  the  essential  conditions  of  satisfactory  street  lighting.  His 
axiom  that  “  the  greater  the  candle  power  of  the  lamp  the 
higher  it  should  be  placed  ”  had  been  criticized  by  Mr.  Kirby. 
But  he  had  put  in  figures  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  Mr.  Kirby  would  examine  them,  he  would  admit 
that  he  (Mr.  Copp)  was  correct.  As  to  Mr.  Garrett’s  observations 
in  regard  to  the  average  meter  system,  there  was  not  so  much 
necessity  for  it  nowadays.  They  had  tried  the  electric  ignition 
method  in  West  Bromwich,  and  he  really  thought  it  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  system.  But  some  three  months  ago  he  decided  to  do  away 
with  the  bye-passes,  some  of  which  were  exceedingly  extravagant, 
and  light  by  means  of  an  acetylene  torch.  This  was  an  extremely 
handy  arrangement,  and  possessed  the  advantage  that  it  did  not 
blow  out  in  the  worst  weather.  He  had  not  received  any  com¬ 
plaint  with  regard  to  it  from  the  lamplighters,  which  was  a  sure 
sign  that  it  was  satisfactory.  He  desired  to  emphasize  the  point 
as  to  the  question  of  testing.  He  knew  he  would  be  criticized  by 
his  friends  in  the  electrical  world  for  taking  the  observations  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  light-ray,  and  at  a  height  of  4 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  but,  as  he  had  said,  he  adopted  this  plan  in 
order  that  the  curves  might  be  more  intelligible  on  the  chart. 
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Annual  Meeting  in  Sheffield. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Sheffield  last 
week,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Walter  F.  Reid,  of 
London,  the  retiring  President. 

At  the  business  meeting,  on  Wednesday,  the  members  were 
accorded  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  Master  Cutler  (Alderman 
Senior)  and  by  Councillor  Cecil  Wilson.  In  acknowledging  the 
welcome,  the  retiring  President  said  there  was  no  city  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  offered  more  points  of  interest  than 
Sheffield,  especially  to  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

I11  opening  his  address,  Mr.  Reid  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  chemical  industry  had  never  known  more  active  and  progres¬ 
sive  times  than  the  present.  New  apparatus,  methods,  and  pro¬ 
ducts  appeared  with  such  rapidity  that  it  had  become  extremely 
difficult  to  keep  pace  with  all  the  applications  of  science  to  the 
industry.  The  tendency  of  the  present  age  was  towards  speciali¬ 
zation  ;  but  too  minute  subdivision  had  its  disadvantages.  The 
higher  officials  of  a  chemical  factory  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  a  number  of  subjects  besides  chemistry.  There  would  always 
be  a  demand  for  trained  men  who  had  a  good  knowledge  of 
science  generally,  and  especially  of  the  methods  of  applying  it. 
The  chemical  industry  was  far  ahead  of  any  other  industry  in 
the  percentage  of  trained  people  it  employed.  It  was  similarly 
placed  in  regard  to  the  value  per  head  of  the  products  of  those 
employed.  Iron  and  steel  came  second. 

It  was  sometimes  alleged  that  the  nature  of  the  training  given 
to  students  in  Great  Britain  was  not  of  a  sufficiently  practical 
character,  and  that  some  foreign  nations  were  superior  to  us  in 
this  respect.  In  his  view,  it  could  not  be  said  at  present  that  the 
facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  were  less  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  any  other  country.  In  fact,  in  some  of  our  institutions  they 
were  superior.  Quite  recently,  industrial  bursaries  had  been  in¬ 
stituted,  which  went  a  little  farther  than  the  ordinary  scholar¬ 
ships  in  that  they  provided  assistance  for  the  student  after  he  had 
gone  through  the  university  course.  The  object  aimed  at  was  to 
provide  practical  instruction  in  factories  for  a  period  varying  from 
a  year  to  three  years.  He  urged  the  need  for  information  as  to 
the  careers  of  students  after  they  left  their  scholarships  at  the 
universities  and  technical  schools,  and  declared  that  information 
of  this  character  was  the  only  test  of  the  final  measure  of  success. 
He  had  engaged  hundreds  of  young  men  ;  and  when  they  came  to 
him,  the  first  thing  they  told  him  was  that  they  had  a  certain 
degree.  It  was  especially  those  students  he  had  found,  as  a  rule, 
wanting  in  the  practical  faculty.  The  fact  that  they  had  obtained 
their  degree  was  one  point  upon  which  they  were  expecting  to  get 
employment  in  some  industrial  concern.  An  employer,  if  he  was 
experienced  in  the  employment  of  young  men,  did  not  generally 
attach  first  importance  to  a  degree,  however  high  it  might  be. 


Students,  of  course,  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  practical 
technical  experience. 

Doubts  had  recently  been  expressed  as  to  the  utility  of  research 
work  for  students.  Probably  these  doubts  were  due  to  the  use 
of  the  word  in  more  than  one  sense.  From  the  scientific  point 
of  view,  the  working-out  of  any  new  problem  might  be  called 
research  work ;  but  technologically  research  work  should  ha\  e  a 
definite  aim  and  some  application  of  the  knowledge  gained  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  Much  of  the  so-called  research  work  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  of  the  poorest  possible  description  from  the  mental  point 
of  view.  Simple  facts,  easily  ascertained,  were  strung  together 
without  literary  ability,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  draw¬ 
ing  any  useful  conclusions.  Regarded  as  a  means  of  mental 
development,  technological  research  had  much  higher  value  than 
so-called  pure  scientific  research  ;  for  it  not  only  included  the 
latter,  but  added  to  it.  As  things  were  at  present,  the  problem 
for  the  student  was  how  to  acquire  practical  knowledge  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career.  In  this  employers  might  incident¬ 
ally  assist  by  giving  their  younger  employees  more  leisure  to  attend 
meetings  of  such  societies  as  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
and  by  procuring  journals  and  other  literature  that  the  assistant 
was  unable  to  purchase.  A  good  factory  library  was  of  the  greatest 
pecuniary  benefit  both  to  employer  and  employed.  But  in  how 
many  factories  was  one  to  be  found  ?  1  he  rapid  march  of  pro 

gress  in  chemical  industry  necessitated  continuous  study  if  they 
wished  to  keep  up  to  date.  Whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  they  were 
all,  and  must  remain,  students. 

One  often  heard  complaints  that  the  times  were  not  so  good  as 
they  used  to  be,  and  that  profits  on  manufactured  goods  were  now 
small.  In  the  older  industries,  this  was,  no  doubt,  true.  But 
there  were  many  new  industries  in  which  the  manufacturer  reaped 
a  very  satisfactory  harvest,  sometimes  from  an  extremely  small 
beginning.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  every  manufacturer  should 
encourage  his  assistants  to  make  observations  and  investigations 
bearing  upon  his  business.  Sometimes  an  apparently  casual  ob¬ 
servation  might  lead  to  important  results  if  it  was  followed  up ; 
but  if  the  factory  chemist  was  taught  to  consider  himself  merely 
as  a  kind  of  testing-machine,  and  original  observation  was  dis¬ 
couraged,  the  business  could  not  progress. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
the  retiring  President,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Messel,  of 
London,  the  new  President,  seconded  by  Dr.  Russell  Moore,  of 
New  York. 


The  Annual  Report. 

I11  their  annual  report,  which  was  adopted,  the  Council  stated 
that  the  number  of  members  now  is  4300,  compared  with  4299  at 
the  last  meeting.  The  New  York  Section  has  availed  itself  of  the 
opportunity  of  the  meeting  of  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of 
Affiliated  Chemistry  in  America  next  year  to  invite  the  Society  to 
hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  New  York.  1  his  invitation  has 
been  accepted.  On  the  report  of  Dr.  Divers,  urging  the  need  of 
a  Department  of  Chemical  Technology  at  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  Technology,  the  Council  passed  a  resolution  express¬ 
ing  the  opinion  that  the  governing  body  should  forthwith  proceed 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  some  complete  scheme  of  training 
in  chemical  technology  ;  and  they  authorized  Dr.  Divers,  as  the 
Society’s  representative  on  the  Board,  to  express  this  formally  as 
the  opinion  of  the  Council. 


Social  Functions  and  Visits  to  Works. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session,  the  members  and  their 
ladies  had  luncheon  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
President  of  the  Yorkshire  Section  of  the  Society,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Brotherton.  In  his  unavoidable  absence,  Mr.  F.  W.  Branson 
(Leeds)  presided.  In  the  afternoon,  parties  visited  various  works ; 
and  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel 

in  the  evening.  .  ,  .  , 

Those  of  the  members  of  the  Society  who  remained  in  Sheffield 
on  Thursday  saw  quite  enough  to  justify  the  President’s  declara¬ 
tion,  in  the  opening  of  his  address,  that  no  other  city  in  the  U nited 
Kingdom  presents  so  many  points  of  interest  to  people  engaged 
in  industrial  pursuits.  Some  of  the  members  spent  the  day  at 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  and  Co.,  Limited,  at 
Rockingham,  and  of  the  Wharncliffe  Silkstone  Colliery  Company, 
Limited,  at  Tankersley.  Others,  during  the  morning,  visited  the 
Grimesthorpe  works  of  the  Sheffield  Gas  Company,  and  the 
Metallurgical  and  Engineering  Department  of  the  University. 
Over  the  latter  the  party  were  conducted  by  Professors  Arnold 
and  M- William.  The  tour  of  inspection  included  a  visit  to  the 
crucible  furnace,  where  two  ingots  were  cast,  and  the  effect  shown 
of  a  trace  of  aluminium  on  the  steel ;  the  ore  containing  the 
aluminium  being  about  3  inches  shorter  than  the  other,  owing  to 
the  elimination  by  it  of  the  gas  of  the  ingot.  In  the  afternoon, 
other  works  and  the  University  buildings  and  laboratories  were 
visited.  I11  the  evening,  there  was  a  reception  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Lady  Mayoress  in  the  Town  Hall,  followed  by  a  dance. 

The  members  concluded  their  visit  to  Sheffield  with  a  delight! ul 
trip  on  Friday  to  Chatsworth  and  Haddon  Hall;  the  party  num¬ 
bering  about  150.  At  Chatsworth,  luncheon  was  served  in  the 
coach-house,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Reid.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  repast,  the  party  drove  to  Haddon  Hall,  where  the 
afternoon  was  spent— tea  being  served  in  the  grounds.  . In  the 
evening,  a  smoking  concert  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Sheffield. 
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CHARGING  CHAMBER  RETORTS. 

In  the  “Journal”  for  the  17th  of  January  last  (p.  156),  there 
was  an  illustrated  description  of  an  arrangement  for  charging 
chamber  retorts,  for  which  a  patent  had  been  taken  out  for  France 
by  the  Compagnie  Generate  de  Construction  de  Fours,  of  Paris. 
Some  changes  have  since  been  made  which  are  the  subject  of 
an  addition  to  the  original  patent ;  and  the  following  particulars 
are  taken  from  the  specification. 

According  to  the  first  patent,  the  arrangement  consisted  of  a 
closed  discharge  channel  or  shoot  running  from  the  fixed  hopper 
to  the  retort  to  be  filled.  The  addition  relates  to  another  form  of 
construction,  in  which  the  shoot,  instead  of  being  fixed  to  the 
opening  of  the  hopper,  is  placed  upon  a  movable  carriage,  so  that 
it  can  be  run  in  front  of  each  of  the  chambers  forming  one  or 


several  benches  of  retorts.  The  object  of  the  arrangement  is  to 
reduce  considerably  the  cost  of  the  plant,  by  dispensing  with  the 
use  of  a  separate  shoot  for  each  retort.  The  improved  form  of 
construction  is  shown,  by  way  of  example,  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 

Fig.  1  is  a  transverse  elevation  of  the  truck  carrying  the  shoot 
in  the  position  for  filling  the  retort ;  fig.  2,  a  longitudinal  view  of 
the  shoot ;  and  fig.  3,  a  similar  view  to  fig.  1,  the  parts  of  the  shoot 
being  in  the  position  for  moving. 

The  shoot  consists  of  two  pipes,  A  and  B,  oscillating  on  com¬ 
mon  axes  C,  supported  by  a  frame  D  suspended  from  another  E 
mounted  on  wheels.  These  frames  form  a  carriage  which  can  be 
moved  lengthwise  above  the  settings  on  rails  supported  by  posts 
fixed  to  the  iron  bars  between  which  the  hoppers  are  placed.  The 
pipe  B  is  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel  (one  of  its  sides  being  raised) 
provided  with  an  opening  communicating  with  the  chimney  shaft 
F,  which,  in  this  position,  is  also  supported  by  the  truck.  The 
other  pipe  is  composed  of  two  cheeks  situated  between  the  side 


Fig.  3. 


walls  of  the  first  pipe,  and  united  with  each  other  by  a  partition  G, 
designed  to  guide  the  products  of  combustion  from  the  retort  into 
the  chimney-shaft.  The  lower  edge  of  this  partition  terminates 
in  an  angle-iron  H,  against  which  the  door  of  the  hopper  I  rests 
when  open. 

On  one  of  the  rear  sides  of  the  framework  there  is  a  hinged 
hand  lever  J,  provided  with  two  arms  K  L,  one  connected  by  a 
rod  with  the  pipe  B,  and  the  other  in  a  similar  way  with  the  pipe 
A.  The  hinges  of  the  lever  J  and  the  two  connecting-rods  are 
fixed  so  that  when  the  lever  is  pulled  down,  the  pipes  A  and  B  tend 
to  swing  in  the  opposite  direction  while  engaging  one  with  the 
other  (see  fig.  3) ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  lever  is  raised 
they  move  to  a  position  of  prolongation,  as  in  fig.  1. 

On  one  of  its  front  sides,  the  framework  supports  the  hinge  axis 
of  a  lever  M,  furnished  with  a  counterweight.  By  the  aid  of  this 
lever  the  arm  N  can  be  worked  so  as  to  keep  the  hopper  door 
open.  The  two  pipes  are  equilibrated  by  a  counterweight  O, 
sliding  against  a  plate  which  is  fixed  on  the  framework.  This 
counterweight  is  connected  with  the  pipe  B  by  a  rope  running 
over  pulleys  as  shown. 

The  working  of  the  appliance  is  as  follows:  In  their  ordinary 
position  of  rest,  the  pipes  A  B  are  brought  one  towards  the  other, 
so  that  the  pipe  B  will  be  raised  to  such  a  height  as  to  escape  the 
mouth  of  the  retort  and  its  lid,  and  the  pipe  A  will  be  disengaged 
from  the  sides  of  the  hopper,  as  in  fig.  3.  In  this  position  of 
the  parts,  the  counterweight  of  the  lever  M  is  lifted  sufficiently 
to  be  outside  the  face  of  the  hopper.  Thus  arranged,  the  truck 
and  everything  it  carries  can  be  run  lengthwise  over  the  settings 
without  coming  in  contact  with  any  obstacle. 

To  charge  a  retort,  the  lid  is  opened,  and  the  truck  run  forward 
so  that  it  will  present  the  pipe  B  above  the  opening.  The  lever 
J  is  then  raised ;  the  effect  being  to  cause  the  pipe  to  drop  into 
the  mouth  of  the  retort,  and  the  cheeks  of  the  pipe  A  to  be  pressed 
against  each  side  of  the  walls  of  the  hopper.  All  that  has  now  to 
be  done  is  to  open  the  hopper  door  by  turning  the  catch  P  which 
secures  it,  and  letting  down  the  counterweight  against  the  arm  N 
forming  part  of  the  door.  The  latter,  both  from  the  pressure  of 
the  coal  and  the  action  of  the  counterweight,  is  moved  against 
the  angle-iron  H  of  the  partition  G,  and  constitutes  the  upper  slant¬ 
ing  wall  of  the  shoot,  of  which  the  cheeks  of  the  pipe  A  form  the 
side  walls.  The  coal  running  from  the  hopper  thus  passes  through 


a  closed  channel,  which  conveys  it  safely  into  the  mouth  of  the 
retort.  The  products  of  combustion  given  off  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  charging  are  collected  by  the  pipe  B,  and  led  into  the 
chimney  shaft  F,  so  as  to  avoid  accidents  to  the  workmen. 


Gas=Chambers  at  Elbeuf. 

From  the  last  “  Revue  Bibliographique  ”  of  the  Societe  Tech¬ 
nique  du  Gaz  en  France,  we  take  the  following  particulars  of  a 
bench  of  Koppers  ovens  erected  at  the  new  gas-works  at  Elbeuf. 
There  are  six  chambers  divided  into  three  sets ;  each  set  having 
its  producer,  regenerator,  and  hydraulic  main.  Two  units  work 
together,  leaving  the  third  in  reserve.  Each  chamber  measures 
5-6o  m.  long  by  C475  m.  wide  by  2'8o  m.  high.  The  charge  is 
about  5f  tons ;  and  the  carbonization  takes  24  hours.  The 
charge  is  made  in  the  morning,  after  which  only  the  producers 
require  attention — being  filled  every  three  hours.  Clinkering  is 
done  once  in  24  hours.  Besides  the  foreman,  a  squad  of  seven 
men  is  required  for  the  day,  and  two  men  at  night.  Tests  made 
from  March  21  to  28  gave  the  following  results:  With  English 
coal,  having  i3‘66  per  cent,  of  ash  and  giving  75' 10  per  cent,  of 
coke,  and  with  the  weight  of  charge  already  given,  the  gas  pro¬ 
duced  was  296  cubic  metres  per  metric  ton.  The  fuel  consumed 
was  i5'3  per  cent,  of  the  coal  carbonized.  The  calorific  power 
was  5253  calories.  During  the  latter  days  of  the  test,  the  per¬ 
centage  gas  analysis  was : — 


Hydrogen 

50 

Carbonic  acid  . 

i’8 

Methane  .... 

34 

Carbonic  oxide  . 

4'9 

Other  hydrocarbons 

3'3 

Nitrogen  .... 

.  6'o 

The  coke  was  like  metallurgical  coke,  but  less  hard,  and  gave  but 
little  dust.  The  maximum  daily  output  is  6000  cubic  metres. 


Mr.  Henry  Furnell  Peaty,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Hornsey  Gas  Company,  obtained,  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  (Engineering)  by  thesis,  at  the  Victoria  Uni¬ 
versity,  Manchester. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Broadhead,  Managing- Director  of  Messrs.  Robert 
Dempster  and  Sons,  Limited,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of 
Section  III.  of  the  Society  of  British  Gas  Industries,  in  place  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Jenkins. 
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Gas  Steam -Generators. 

Bone,  W.  A.,  of  Leeds  University,  Wilson,  J.  W.,  of  Armley,  Leeds, 
and  M'Court,  C.  D.,  of  Balham  Hill,  S.W. 

No.  17,560;  July  25,  1910. 

According  to  this  invention,  liquid  or  gaseous  fuel  is  burned  in  a 
combustion  chamber  situated  within  (or  in  proximity  to)  the  shell  of 
the  boiler.  The  boiler  tubes  through  which  the  products  of  combus¬ 
tion  pass  after  leaving  the  combustion  chamber  are  packed  with  refrac¬ 
tory  material  in  a  fragmentary,  granular,  or  globular  condition  ;  and, 
“  owing  to  this  packing,  a  much  higher  heat  transmission  is  obtainable 
per  unit  area  of  tube  surface,”  and  the  patentees  are  “  thereby  enabled 
to  reduce  greatly  the  length  of  tube  necessary  to  effect  a  given  cooling 
of  the  furnace  gases  as  compared  with  the  length  heretofore  generally 
in  use.” 


T-ig.Z. 

Th;  B:me-Wils:>n-IVl‘Court  Gas-Heated  Steam-Boiler. 


Figs.  1  and  2  show  sectional  elevations  of  steam-generators  con¬ 
structed  according  to  the  invention.  Fig.  3  shows  a  means  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  tube-plate  from  excessive  heating. 

In  figs.  1  and  2,  the  cylindrical  boiler  shell  is  provided  with  an 
internal  combustion  chamber  Band  boiler-tubes  C.  D  is  an  off-take 
connected  with  a  fan  or  other  suction  device  (not  shown)  provided  with 
a  door  E  adapted  to  give  easy  access  to  the  tubes  for  the  purpose  of 
charging  with  granular  material  as  hereafter  described.  The  combus¬ 
tion  chamber  is  provided  with  a  door  F  (lined  with  fire-clay)  furnished 
with  openings  for  the  introduction  and  lighting  of  burners  of  any 
approved  pattern.  The  air  required  for  combustion,  entering  the  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  through  the  openings  in  the  door,  is  drawn  in  under  the 
action  of  a  fan,  and,  in  the  case  of  liquid  fuel,  is  also  forced  in  by  the 
injection  of  the  compressed  air  or  steam  supplied  to  the  liquid  fuel 
burners. 

The  boiler-tubes  are  provided  with  fire-clay  perforated  plugs  or 
ferrules  II  adapted  to  fit  the  tubes,  and  are  packed  with  granular 
refractory  material  J — for  example,  fire-brick  crushed  to  such  a  size  as 
will  pass  a  sieve  of  one  mesh  to  the  linear  inch  ;  the  finer  material,  such 
as  will  pass  a  sieve  of  two  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  being  rejected. 
The  refractory  material  is  retained  in  position  at  the  other  ends  of  the 
tubes  by  metallic  grids  or  spiders  K. 

The  fire-clay  plugs  or  ferrules,  while  serving  to  retain  the  granular 
material  in  the  tubes,  serve  also  to  protect  the  tubes  at  their  entrance 
ends  from  excessive  heating  and  to  direct  centrally  the  hot  gases  into 
the  granular  material,  and  thus  producing  at  or  about  the  place  where 
the  gases  enter  the  granular  material  a  temperature  higher  than  would 
be  obtained  if  the  gases  were  allowed  free  entrance  over  the  entire 
open  end  of  the  tube. 

The  plugs  H  are  so  constructed  that,  while  a  portion  of  their  length 
tightly  fits  the  tubes  or  can  be  made  so  to  do  by  winding  with  asbestos 
cord  or  the  like,  the  projecting  part  tapers  outwardly  so  as  to  retain  in 
position  a  gannister  or  like  lining  L  adjacent  to  the  usual  tube  plate  M, 
which  carries  the  tubes  C  and  through  which  the  projecting  plugs 
pass.  This  is  shown  in  detail  in  fig.  3.  Where,  however,  the  tubes 
are  too  closely  assembled  to  admit  of  this  arrangement,  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  plugs  may  be  enlarged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover,  or 
nearly  co\er,  the  tube  plate  M  when  the  plugs  are  assembled  in 


position— the  interstices  (if  any)  being  filled  with  fire-clay,  gannister, 
or  other  refractory  material  of  such  a  nature  as  to  undergo  but  little 
shrinkage  in  burning. 

The  granular  material  with  which  the  tubes  are  packed  “  serves  to 
greatly  increase  the  heat  transmission  through  the  walls  of  the  tubes  to 
the  surrounding  water,”  and  in  so  doing  appears  (according  to  the  paten¬ 
tees)  to  act  in  the  following  manner.  Part  of  the  heat  conveyed  to  the 
granular  material  is  radiated  thence  to  the  walls  of  the  containing  tube, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  granular  material  serves  to  mix  the  gases  in 
transit,  continually  deflecting  gases  from  the  centre  to  the  sides,  and 
vice  versa,  and  repeatedly  causing  the  hot  gases  to  impinge  on  the  walls 
of  the  containing  tube.  The  part  of  the  granular  material  which 
becomes  incandescent  serves  to  assist  the  combustion  of  any  part  of 
the  fuel  which  on  leaving  the  combustion  chamber  is  not  completely 
burnt. 

The  inventors  have  found,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments, 
that  the  intensity  of  heat  transmission  through  the  walls  of  the  tubes 
depends,  among  other  things,  on  the  size  of  the  fragments  with  which 
the  tubes  are  packed.  The  larger  the  fragments  employed,  the  longer 
will  be  the  tubes  necessary  to  effect  a  given  cooling  of  the  furnace 
gases.  They  have  found  that  when  the  size  of  the  fragments  employed 
is  such  as  will  pass  a  sieve  of  one  mesh  to  the  linear  inch  but  will 
not  pass  a  sieve  of  two  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  a  boiler-tube  3  feet 
long  and  of  3-inch  bore  is  sufficient  to  cool  the  furnace  gases  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  they  may  conveniently  be  passed  to  a  feed-water 
heater. 

The  feed-water  heater  may  conveniently  consist  of  tubes  packed 
with  granular  material  to  which  the  products  of  combustion  are 
passed  on  leaving  the  boiler  ;  the  feed-water  being  caused  to  pass 
around  the  tubes  on  its  way  to  the  boiler.  They  find  that  if  the  tubes 
in  the  feed-water  heater  be  of  the  same  number  and  the  same  bore  as 
those  employed  in  the  boiler,  the  length  of  the  tubes  in  the  feed-water 
heater  may  conveniently  be  one-third  the  length  of  the  tubes  in  the 
boiler. 


Manufacture  of  Ammonium  Sulphate. 

Christie,  M.  G.,  of  Crigglestone,  near  Wakefield. 

No.  15,817  ;  July  1,  1910. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  separate  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  fcr 
absorbing  ammonia  from  gases  containing  it,  it  has  been  proposed,  the 
patentee  points  out,  to  pass  gases  containing  sulphur  dioxide,  or  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphurous  acid  or  bisulphite,  into  the  absorbing  vessel— such 
as  the  ordinary  saturator — whereby  ammonium  sulphite  is  chiefly  pro¬ 
duced.  This  is  subsequently  oxidized  by  the  air,  so  that  much  of  it 
becomes  ammonium  sulphate.  But  this  procedure  is  impossible  when 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  passing  into  the  saturator  is  maintained 
high  enough  to  prevent  condensation  of  the  water  vapour  which  they 
contain,  and  involves  difficulty  on  account  of  the  escape  of  sulphur 
dioxide  into  the  purified  gas  unless  the  temperature  of  the  saturator  is 
kept  very  low. 

According  to  the  present  invention,  the  same  object  (of  avoiding  the 
separate  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid)  is  attained,  and  difficulties  in 
connection  with  the  temperature  of  the  saturator  are  said  to  be  avoided, 
by  passing  sulphur  dioxide,  or  gases  containing  it,  into  the  liquid  in  the 
saturator  or  absorbing  vessel  and  at  the  same  time  subjecting  the 
liquid  to  electrolysis — “thus  taking  advantage  of  the  known  fact  that 
sulphuric  acid  is  formed  when  sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  into  a  bath  in 
which  electrolysis  of  an  acid  or  salt  is  proceeding.”  Preferably,  the 
sulphur  dioxide  gases,  obtained  in  any  known  manner,  are  passed  into 
the  liquid  only  around  the  anode  or  anodes. 

It  is  in  some  cases  preferable,  he  says,  to  have  an  electrolytic  bath 
apart  from  the  saturator  and  to  circulate  the  liquor  through  both  the 
saturator  and  the  bath.  The  sulphurous  gases  are  passed  into  the 
anode  compartment  of  the  electrolytic  bath,  and  there  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid,  which,  in  turn,  is  converted  into  ammonium  sulphate  in 
the  saturator.  As  the  liquor  in  the  saturator  is  a  strong  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate,  it  is  easily  electrolyzed,  and  any  ammonia  evolved 
at  the  cathode  is  absorbed  in  the  saturator  or  in  the  anode  compart¬ 
ment  of  the  electrolytic  bath.  For  this  purpose,  the  cathode  compart¬ 
ment  may  have  a  cover  from  which  springs  a  pipe  for  leading  the 
evolved  gases  into  the  saturator  or  into  the  anode  compartment. 

Concluding  his  specification,  the  patentee  says  :  “  In  modern  prac¬ 
tice  the  ammonium  sulphate  is  removed  from  the  saturator  in  the 
solid  state.  The  drainings  from  the  solid  may  conveniently  constitute 
the  electrolytic  bath  for  my  purpose.  Or  the  sulphur  dioxide  may  be 
absorbed  in  these  drainings  or  mother  liquor  before  or  after  the  drain- 
ings  have  been  passed  through  the  anode  compartment  of  the  electro¬ 
lytic  bath  and  before  they  have  been  returned  to  the  saturator.  When 
operating  with  gases  containing  sulphur  dioxide  as  well  as  ammonia, 
or  when  sulphur  dioxide  has  been  added  to  such  gases,  the  whole  gas 
may  be  passed  through  the  electrolytic  bath.” 


Automatically  Regulating  the  Flow  of  Liquids. 

Kent,  W.  G.,  and  Hodgson,  J.  L..  of  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

No.  22,184  ;  Sept.  24,  1910. 

This  apparatus  is  intended  primarily  for  controlling  the  rate  of 
discharge  from  filter-beds,  so  as  to  ensure  a  constant  rate  of  filtration. 
It  is  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  described  in  patents  No.  832  of  1876, 
No  23,429  of  1898,  No.  13,595  of  1903,  and  No.  9213  of  1908.  It  con¬ 
sists  essentially  of  valve  apparatus  having  a  measuring  orifice  across 
which  a  difference  of  pressure  is  obtained  according  to  the  rateol  flow, 
and  a  balance  throttle  valve— i.e.,  a  valve  that  will  closedown  the  flow 
without  appreciable  force  having  to  be  exerted — which  is  operated  by 
the  difference  of  pressure  across  the  measuring  orifice. 

It  is  so  arranged  that  the  difference  of  pressure  across  the  measuring 
orifice  acting  on  a  piston  attached  to  the  throttle  valve  balances  the 
weight  of  the  valve  and  its  attachments  at  the  flow  at  which  the  ap¬ 
paratus  is  set  to  regulate.  Any  increase  of  flow  increases  the  difference 
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of  pressure  and  causes  the  valve  to  lift  and  close  down  the  flow  ;  while 
any  decrease  of  the  flow  in  the  same  manner  causes  the  valve  to  open 
up.  The  flow  is  therefore  maintained  constant.  The  amount  passing 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  measuring  orifice  and  the  weight  of  the 
throttle  valve  and  its  attachments. 


In  the  illustrations,  I  is  the  inlet  ;  O,  the  outlet ;  E,  the  measuring 
orifice  ;  C,  the  balance-valve  ;  and  F,  the  point  at  which  the  flow  is 
throttled. 

In  figs.  1  and  2,  the  difference  of  pressure  acts  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  piston  B,  which  fits  loosely  in  the  cylinder  A.  The  rate  of  flow  is 
controlled  by  altering  the  width  of  the  measuring  orifice  E  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  central  shaft  C,  to  which  the  cylinder  A  (whose  edge 
forms  part  of  the  measuring  orifice)  is  attached.  In  fig.  i,  a  pointer 
is  shown  attached  to  C  so  that  the  rate  of  flow  passing  may  be  directly 
read.  In  fig.  2,  the  shaft  C,  carrying  the  cylinder  A,  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  means  of  the  screw  J.  Fig.  1  shows  an  “  enclosed  ”  type 
of  regulating  valve,  which  may  form  part  of  a  pressure  pipe- line  ;  while 
figs.  2  and  3  show  an  “open  ”  type,  which  is  placed  on  the  filter  outlet 
and  is  usually  “drowned.” 

The  balanced  throttle  valve  D  is  made  of  two  diameters  (as  shown), 
so  that  the  high  pressure  against  which  the  valve  is  regulating  is 
balanced  at  the  two  ends  of  the  smaller  diameter  cylinder,  and  the  low 
pressure  into  which  it  discharges  is  balanced  at  the  two  ends  by  the 
larger  diameter  cylinder. 

This  throttle  valve  D  thus  differs  very  essentially  from  that  shown 
in  patent  No.  13,595  of  1903,  where  it  is  made  of  one  diameter  only, 
so  that  the  high  pressure  acts  on  the  bottom  of  the  valve  and  the  lower 
pressure  acts  on  the  top,  and  the  valve  is  not  balanced. 

Careful  experiments  have,  it  is  said,  been  made  on  this  point,  which 
show  that  the  valve  does  not  work  satisfactorily  unless  this  balancing 
is  carried  out  as  described. 

In  patents  No.  832  of  1876,  No.  23,429  of  1898,  and  No.  9213  of  1908, 
the  throttling  is  done  by  two  discs  or  pistons  Opening  or  closing  two 
openings,  which,  although  it  gives  a  balanced  throttle  valve,  is  not  a 
suitable  way  of  mechanically  carrying  out  the  throttling.  In  fig.  3,  the 
measuring  orifice  E  is  attached  to  the  balanced  throttle  valve.  The 
rate  of  flow  may  in  this  case  be  controlled  by  balancing  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  moving  parts  by  means  of  weights  L  passing  over  a 
pulley  K. 


Mixing  Fluids  in  Given  Proportions. 

COMPAGNIE  POUR  LA  FABRICATION  DES  CoMPTEURS  ET  MATERIEL 

d’Usines  a  Gaz,  of  Paris. 

No.  27,703  ;  Nov.  28,  1910.  Date  claimed  under  International  Con¬ 
vention,  Dec.  1,  1909. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  regulator  adapted  for  mixing  (say)  light¬ 
ing  gas  and  acetylene,  or  gas  and  air  in  determined  proportion,  what¬ 
ever  be  their  respective  pressures  and  densities — the  proportion  in 
question  being  varied  at  will  by  closing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  an 
orifice  admitting  one  of  the  two  fluids.  It  can  also  be  used  for 
measuring  the  respective  volumes  or  the  total  volume  of  the  two  fluids 
mixed.  The  regulator  can,  moreover,  be  placed  on  a  shunt  of  a  main 
conduit  so  as  to  serve  for  the  regulation  of  the  volume  supplied  by  the 
shunt,  in  proportion  to  that  passing  through  the  main  conduit,  which 
allows  of  a  proportional  meter  to  be  inserted  in  the  shunt. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  vertical  section  of  the  regulator.  Fig.  2  shows  dia- 
grammatically  the  application  of  the  apparatus  in  combination  with  a 
proportional  counting  device  arranged  in  the  shunt. 

In  the  following  description,  it  is  assumed  that  the  regulator  is  used 
for  causing  a  certain  quantity  of  acetylene  to  be  distributed  in  a  conduit 
for  coal  gas ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  the  opera¬ 
tion,  would  remain  the  same  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  constituents 
of  the  final  mixture. 

The  regulator  comprises  an  oscillating  bell  A,  the  immersed  lower 
edge  of  which  rests  on  the  arm  of  a  lever  B,  pivoted  about  the  spindle 
C  or  resting  on  knife  edges  similar  to  those  ot  the  beam  of  a  weighing 
machine.  The  bell  is  balanced  exactly  by  means  of  an  outer  weight  D 
secured  to  the  second  arm  of  the  lever  ;  and  it  works  in  a  closed  vat  E, 
which  is  in  communication,  by  the  pipe  F,  with  the  conduit  G,  for  the 
coal  gas.  The  joint  of  the  pipe  F,  with  the  conduit  G,  is  in  front  of  a 
diaphragm  H  in  the  conduit,  and  which  has  an  orifice  producing  a 


loss  of  head  which  varies  approximately  in  proportion  to  the  square  of 
the  output. 

The  bell  is  provided  in  the  centre  with  a  spindle  I,  carrying  at  the 
lower  end  an  obturator  or  double  cone  J  (or  any  other  kind  of  balanced 
valve  arrangement),  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  cancel,  by 
equal  and  reverse  reactions,  the  effect  of  the  inlet  pressure  of  the  acety¬ 
lene  circulating  in  the  conduit  K,  in  case  the  pressure  is  variable.  The 


fixed  or  variable  pressure  acting  in  the  conduit  K  must,  of  course, 
always  remain  greater  than  that  in  the  conduit  G. 

The  escape  of  the  acetylene  takes  place  through  a  branch  L,  com¬ 
municating  with  the  bottom  face  of  the  bell  A,  and  terminating  in  a 
valve  with  a  parabolic  closing  member  or  valve  M.  The  latter  is,  in 
its  turn,  connected  to  the  conduit  G  behind  the  diaphragm  by  a  pipe 
N.  The  valve  M  is  provided  with  an  opening  indicator  O,  and  acts  on 
the  acetylene  as  a  diaphragm  having  a  cross  section  adjustable  at  will, 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  proportion  of  the  mixture. 

The  operation  is  as  follows  :  Any  modification  of  the  pressure  in  G, 
or  of  the  admission  pressure  of  the  acetylene  in  K,  brings  about  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  bell.  The  latter,  which  is  balanced  exactly,  takes  up  its 
position  of  equilibrium  when  the  pressure  acting  on  its  bottom  face  is 
equal  to  that  acting  on  its  upper  face — that  is  to  say,  whatever  be  the 
variation  in  the  conduit  G  or  in  the  acetylene  conduit  Iv,  the  regulator 
always  gives,  above  the  parabolic  valve  M,  a  pressure  equal  to  that  in 
the  main  conduit  G  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  H. 

The  regulator  for  ensuring  the  mixing  of  the  two  fluids  in  a  given 
and  constant  proportion  can  also  be  arranged  in  the  shunt  on  a  main 
conduit  G  (fig.  2)  and  used  for  regulating  the  volume  supplied  by  the 
branch  K,  so  that  the  volume  in  question  should  be  always  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  passing  through  the  main  conduit  G.  The  apparatus  work¬ 
ing  in  these  conditions  and  having  a  counting  device  Q  arranged  in 
front  or  behind  it,  enables  the  volume  supplied  by  a  conduit  G  to  be 
determined  by  measuring  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  volume,  and 
therefore  using  a  measuring  apparatus  of  only  small  capacity. 

In  the  arrangement  in  fig.  2,  the  diaphragms  H  and  R  have  for  their 
object  to  bring  about  in  the  main  conduit  G  the  loss  of  head  required 
for  producing  a  current  of  fluid  in  the  shunt  conduit  K  and  ensuring 
the  working  of  the  regulator  and  of  the  counting  device  Q.  The 
regulator,  instead  of  being  provided  with  an  oscillating  bell  A,  could 
be  constituted  with  a  flexible  diaphragm  or  a  vertically  adjustable  bell, 
like  those  of  emission  regulators  used  in  gas-works.  The  oscillating 
bell  has,  however,  the  patentees  observe,  the  advantages  of  being  very 
sensitive  and  easy  to  balance  by  means  of  a  balance  weight. 


Alternately  Igniting  and  Extinguishing  Pilot  Lights 
and  Main  Burners  of  Gas- Lamps 

Julius  Pintsch  Aktiengesellschaft,  of  Berlin. 

No.  30,136;  Dec.  28,  1910.  Date  claimed  under  International 
•  Convention,  Dec.  27,  1909. 

According  to  this  invention,  two  separate  cocks  are  provided — one  lor 
the  supply  pipe  of  the  pilot  lights,  and  the  other  for  the  supply  pipe  to 
the  main  burners — one  of  which  is  fully  opened  by  hand  by  shifting 


the  device  from  one  operative  position  to  the  other  in  order  to  establish 
the  flow  of  gas  from  the  source  to  the  desired  branch  pipe.  By  this 
movement  of  the  one  cock,  the  tap  of  the  other  cock  is  released  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  be  gradually  closed  automatically  under  control  of  a 
retarding  device  common  to  both  cocks. 

The  illustration  shows  a  plan  (partly  in  section)  of  the  whole  device  ; 
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a  side  elevation  and  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  retarding  device. 
The  mechanism  consists  essentially  of  a  main  cock  A  ;  a  cock  B  for  the 
main  burner  pipe  H  ;  a  cock  C  for  the  pilot  lights  pipe  Z  ;  a  retarding 
cylinder  D  ;  and  an  actuating  bar  E.  The  latter  is  positively  connected 
with  two  levers  F  F1  mounted  freely  on  the  spindles  of  the  plug  taps 
of  the  cocks  B  C.  When  the  bar  is  moved  in  one  direction,  the  levers 
abut  against  projections  of  the  levers  G  G1,  which  are  fixed  on  the 
spindles  of  the  cocks  B  C  and  are  urged  by  springs  L.  which  are 
arranged  to  be  set  by  means  of  ratchet  wheels  J  J 1  and  co-operating 
pawls.  The  springs  L  are  designed  to  close  the  cocks  B  C,  which  are 
so  arranged  that  their  closed  positions  are  in  different  phases,  bor 
instance,  both  cocks  are  opened  when  the  taps  are  turned  towards  the 
retarding  cylinder  D,  which  is  provided  with  a  duct  communicating 
with  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  the  cross  section  of  which  duct  may 

be  varied  by  a  screw.  . 

The  operation  of  the  device  is  as  follows  :  The  actuating  bar  E  is 
shown  in  the  position  which  puts  the  device  to  “  oft.”  In  this  position, 
the  gas  enters  from  the  main  cock  A  through  the  supply  pipe  and  cock 
C  to  the  pilot  lights  pipe  Z.  The  cock  B  controlling  the  main  burner 
supply  pipe  H  is  closed,  so  that  only  the  pilot  lights  connected  with 
the  pipe  Z  are  burning.  If,  now,  the  bar  E  is  put  to  the  position  corre¬ 
sponding  to  “  on,”  the  cock  B  is  at  once  opened  by  means  of  the  levers 
F  G,  whereas  the  lever  F1  merely  releasesthe  projection  of  the  lever  G1, 
so  that  for  the  time  being  the  cock  C  remains  in  the  open  position. 
The  gas  is  now  flowing  through  the  cock  B  to  the  main  burner  supply 
pipe  H  ;  and,  consequently,  the  air  in  this  pipe  is  expelled,  so  that  the 
burners  connected  with  it  are  gradually  ignited  by  the  burning  pilot 

lights.  j 

Under  the  force  of  the  spring  L,  the  lever  G1  presses  against  the  end 
of  the  rod  of  the  piston  of  the  retarding  cylinder  D  in  the  effort  to 
close  the  cock  C.  The  latter,  however,  cannot  be  closed  suddenly 
owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  pressure  in  front  of  the  piston  ;  and 
consequently  the  complete  closing  of  the  cock  C,  and  with  it  the  ex¬ 
tinguishing  of  the  pilot  lights,  is  delayed  until  the  piston  has  expelled 
the  air  from  the  space  in  front  of  it  to  the  space  behind  the  piston. 
The  cross  section  of  the  duct  being  variable  by  means  of  the  screw 
shown,  it  is  possible  to  retard  the  closing  of  the  cock  C  so  as  to  ensure 
that  the  burners  on  the  main  burner  supply  pipe  H  are  ignited  inde¬ 
pendently  of  their  number  or  the  distance  of  the  lamps  from  each 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  desired  that  the  pilot  lights  should  be 
ignited  at  the  main  burners  and  the  latter  should  be  extinguished,  the 
bar  E  is  again  put  to  the  position  corresponding  to  “  off.”  In  this  case, 
the  cock  C  is  immediately  opened  to  the  full  extent  by  means  of  the 
levers  F1  G1,  while  the  lever  F  merely  releases  the  lever  G.  Sudden 
closure  of  the  cock  B,  which,  as  well  as  the  cock  C,  is  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  spring  L,  is  prevented  by  the  piston  of  the  retarding 
cylinder  D  abutting  against  the  projection  of  the  lever  G.  On  reversal 
of  the  bar  E,  both  cocks  B  C  are  open,  and  the  complete  closure  of 
the  cock  B  takes  place  only  when  the  piston  has  reached  such  a  posi- 
tion  that  the  projection  of  the  lever  G  again  abuts  against  the  tail  of 
the  lever  F.  _ 

Water-Gas  Apparatus. 

Stelfox,  J.  C.,  of  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

No.  29,709  ;  Dec.  21,  19x0. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  blast- 
valves  of  water-gas  apparatus  if  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  blast- 
main  be  below  that  of  the  gas  in  the  generating  apparatus  or  below 
some  fixed  relation  to  the  latter,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  passage  of  gas 
into  the  blast-main,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  an  explosive 
mixture  in  this  main  or  in  the  machinery  room. 


Stelfox’s  Water-Oas  Blast-Valve  Operator. 

The  blast-valves  of  the  apparatus  are  controlled  by  a  locking  device 
actuated  by  differences  in  the  pressures  in  the  generating  apparatus  and 
the  blast-main.  In  one  arrangement,  the  blast-main  at  the  inlet  of  the 
blast-valve  and  the  gas-generating  apparatus  at  the  outlet  of  the  blast- 
valve  are  connected  respectively  to  two  chambers  separated  by  a  flexible 
diaphragm,  so  that  any  excess  pressure  in  either  chamber  over  the 
other  causes  the  diaphragm  to  move  (or  preferably  to  two  separate 
chambers  each  having  its  own  diaphragm,  the  two  diaphragms  being 
connected  as  by  a  bar).  The  diaphragms  may  be  proportioned  so  as 
to  move  with  any  desired  difference  between  the  blast  and  gas  pres¬ 
sures.  This  movement  causes  the  bar  or  some  connected  lever  to  move 
in  a  slot  in  the  blast-valve  spindle  (or  its  operating  rod)  in  such  manner 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  raised  when  the  diaphragms  are  at  one  end  of 
the  stroke,  but  is  free  when  the  diaphragms  are  at  the  other  end. 

Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  part  of  a  water-gas  generating  plant  fitted  with  a 
blast-valve  the  opening  of  which  is  so  controlled.  Fig.  2  shows  a 
sectional  plan  and  an  elevation  of  one  form  of  the  valve-locking  device. 


A  is  the  spindle  or  operating  rod  of  a  blast-valve  ;  and  B  its  guide  or 
standard,  of  the  usual  type.  C  is  the  chamber  connected  to  the  gas¬ 
generating  apparatus,  with  its  diaphragm  D.  E  is  the  second  chamber 
connected  to  the  blast-main,  with  its  diaphragm  F.  The  movement  of 
these  diaphragms,  and  the  connecting  bar  G,  actuates  the  lever  H  and 
causes  it  to  enter  a  slot  in  the  operating  rod,  when  the  pressure  in  the 
chamber  C  is  higher  than  that  in  the  chamber  E  or  bears  some  fixed  rela¬ 
tion  to  it  (according  to  the  relative  areas  of  the  two  diaphragms).  The 
lever  H  lies  close  underneath  some  stop  (as  indicated  by  J),  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  rod  A  being  raised  when  the  lever  H  is  in  the  slot.  The 
movement  of  the  diaphragms  from  the  chamber  E  towards  the 
chamber  C,  when  the  pressure  in  the  chamber  C  falls  to  the  required 
extent,  carries  the  lever  H  clear  of  the  rod  A  so  that  the  latter  is  free 
to  rise. 


Controlling  from  a  Distance  the  Valves  of 
Gas-Burners. 

Rossbach-Rousset,  F.,  of  Berlin. 

No.  4936;  Feb.  27,  1911.  Date  claimed  under  International 
Convention,  March  19,  1910. 

This  apparatus  for  controlling  from  a  distance  the  valves  of  gas- 
burners  is  of  the  type  wherein,  on  a  temporary  and  intentional  increase 
in  the  gas  pressure  taking  place,  a  diaphragm  or  yielding  pressure 
member  is  moved  so  that  mechanism  is  actuated  to  open  or  close 
the  valve  supplying  gas  to  the  burner.  As  is  pointed  out  by  the 
patentee,  if  such  apparatus  is  to  work  efficiently  it  must  be  independent 
of  any  definite  initial  pressure,  and  not  sensitive  to  gradual  variations 
gas  pressure  or  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  pipes  due  to  sudden  gusts 
of  wind.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  temporary  intentional  increase 
of  pressure  takes  place,  the  apparatus  must  be  certain  to  work. 

Here  one  of  two  gas-chambers,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
yielding  pressure  member — a  diaphragm,  piston,  or  the  like — and  con¬ 
nected  to  the  gas  supply  pipe,  is  temporarily  placed  (as  shown)  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  atmosphere  through  an  outlet  valve,  opened  by 
the  movement  of  the  yielding  pressure  member,  when  the  burner-valve 
is  to  be  operated  ;  the  outlet  valve  being  closed  as  soon  as  the  burner- 
valve  has  been  actuated. 


Rossbach-Rousset’s  Gas-Burner  Valve-Controller. 

As  the  diaphragm  is  generally  exposed  to  gas  pressure  on  both  sides 
and  since  the  gas  enters  the  two  chambers  through  openings  of  different 
si'zes^  the  ratchet  mechanism  is  operated  only  when  the  pressure  on  one 
side  of  the  diaphragm  is  rapidly  and  intentionally  increased l ;  and  he 
initial  pressure  in  the  mains  acting  on  the  diaphragm  is  immaterial^ 
As  moreover,  the  chambers  on  either  side  of  the  diaphragm  are  in  free 
communication  with  the  gas  supply  pipe,  gradual  changes  of  Piess^e 
are  uniformly  transmitted  to  both  chambers,  and,  consequently,  the 

diaphragm  remains  at  rest.  . 

Unintentional  operation  of  the  burner-valve  when  the  gas  Pressure  is 
momentarily  increased  and  then  quickly  reduced  say,  y  g 
wind-is  almost  entirely  avoided,  since  the  outlet  valve  does  not  imme¬ 
diately  open  to  its  full  extent,  and  thus  the  pressure  in  the  mams 1  has 
time  to  sink  before  the  gas  pressure  in  one  chamber  has  been  sufficient  y 
reduced  to  enable  the  diaphragm  to  operate  the  burner  valve-actuating 

111  The  operation  of  the  valve-actuating  mechanism,  when  a  rapid  and 
intentional  increase  of  pressure  takes  place  is  ensuredbythed.a- 
nhraL'm  being  relieved  of  pressure  on  one  side  when  it  is  desired  t 

Ltua"  The  burner- valve,Pso  that  practically  the  full  gas  Pressure 

operates  on  the  other  side  of  the  diaphragm  to  move  the  vahe- 

aCToaavoid  uffiffienbonal  operation  of  the  burner-valve  when  the :  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  mains  is  momentarily  increased,  the  chamber  which  has 
outlet  valve  is  connected  to  the  gas  supply  pipe  by  a  ^ve-controlled 
opening.  If  the  valve  is  partially  closed,  the  pressure  is  then  only 
gradually  transmitted  to  the  chamber,  so  that  a  momentary  mcrea 
of  pressure  does  not  influence  the  diaphragm  which  controls  the  valve- 

aCWhengfreemovement  is  provided  between  the  valve-operating  gear 
and  its  actuating  member,  carried  by  the  yielding  pressure  ’ 

only  a  comparatively  small  but  rapid  increase  of  pressure  is ' 
to  ensure  its  proper  movement,  since  the  excess  of  pressure  on  one  side 
of  the  yielding  pressure  member,  produced  by  the  inlet  openings  to  th 
two  chambers  being  disposed  on  either  side  of  the  yielding  pressure 
member  and  throttled  to  an  unequal  extent  only  starts  tber"°V®™he 
of  the  diaphragm,  while  the  operation  of  the  valve  's  e^|ed  ljy 
difference  of  pressure,  which  is  increased  as  soon  “  the  yielding  pres 
sure  member  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  atmosphere  on  the 

opening  of  the  air  valve.  ..  .  . 

Two  constructions  of  apparatus  according  to  this  invention 

J  shown  in  longitudinal  section. 
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Inverted  Gas-Burners. 

Perry,  W.  F.,  of  Tipton. 

No.  28,523 ;  Dec.  8,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  inverted  gas-burners  with  a  controlling 
device  of  the  mushroom  type,  to  the  underside  of  which  gas  is  fed  and 
which  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  gas  is  at  full  pressure  the  valve  is 
lifted  off  its  seating,  cutting  off  the  pilot  light  supply  and  passing  gas 
to  the  main  burner  ;  while  when  the  pressure  is  reduced,  the  valve 
returns  to  its  seating  and  cuts  off  the  main  burner  supply,  then  only 
passing  gas  to  the  pilot  light  or  bye-pass  burner. 


Perry’s  Inverted  Gas-Burner  Controller. 

Fig.  1  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  one  form  of  lighter  with  the  valve 
in  the  position  for  supplying  the  pilot  light,  and  in  position  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  main  burners  Fig.  2  shows  another  form. 

In  fig.  1,  the  main  chamber  A  is  between  the  controlling  valve  and 
burner  ;  the  supply  pipe  being  connected  to  the  upper  end,  from  which 
the  gas  passes,  by  the  passage  B,  to  the  valve  chamber  beneath  the 
mushroom  valve  C.  When  the  quantity  of  gas  is  insufficient  to  lift  the 
valve,  the  gas  escapes  from  the  chamber  by  the  port  D,  which  is 
formed  by  cutting  away  the  valve  stem  for  a  portion  of  its  depth. 
From  this  port  the  gas  passes  to  the  pilot  light  of  the  burner,  a  regu¬ 
lating  plug  E  being  provided  in  this  passage.  When  more  gas  is 
admitted  than  the  pilot  pipe  will  pass,  it  lifts  the  valve  C  off  its  seating 
and  allows  the  gas  to  escape  to  the  outlet  F  to  supply  the  main  burners. 
The  port  D  only  extending  over  a  short  part  of  the  valve  stem.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  valve  is  lifted,  the  reduced  portion  is  raised  and  thereby 
automatically  cuts  off  the  bye-pass,  or  reduces  the  gas  supply  to  it 
when  the  main  burner  is  supplied. 

In  the  modified  form  of  lighter  shown  in  fig.  2,  the  gas  is  similarly 
almitted  to  a  valve  chamber,  which  in  this  case  is  merely  an  annular 
groove  beneath  the  valve  C.  This  valve  (a  loose  fit)  allows  sufficient 
gas  to  supply  the  pilot  lighter  to  escape  around  its  periphery  to  an 
upper  chamber  G  having  a  passage  to  the  pilot  light.  At  full  pressure 
the  valve  is  lifted  ;  the  upper  or  coned  end  of  the  tubular  stem  H  then 
entering  a  recess  and  reducing  the  pressure  of  gas  to  the  pilot  light. 
When  the  valve  is  lifted,  openings  I  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  tubular 
stem  are  raised  above  the  valve-seating  ;  and  through  these  openings 
and  tubular  stem  the  gas  reaches  the  main  burners. 

The  lighter  is  said  to  be  particularly  useful  in  churches  or  public 
buildings,  railway  stations,  or  in  works,  as  for  controlling  burners 
above  moving  cranes,  or  where  a  large  number  of  burners  are  supplied 
from  a  single  main  pipe  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  light  the  main 
burners  from  a  distance,  “for  by  manipulation  of  a  single  master  tap 
or  controlling  valve  fitted  with  a  bye-pass  a  large  number  of  burners 
may  be  lighted.” 

Incandescent  Lamps  and  Mantles. 

Skriwan,  E.,  of  Vienna. 

No.  3026  ;  Feb.  6,  1911.  Date  claimed  under  International 
Convention,  Feb.  17,  1910. 

Upright  incandescent  lamps,  the  patentee  points  out,  suffer  from  the 
disadvantage  that  “  the  rays  of  light  projected  downwards  by  the 
mantle  have  either  no  effect  or  else  very  little  effect,  so  that  beneath 
the  burner  a  small  or  large  shadow  is  formed.”  A  further  disadvantage 
is  that  “  the  lower  portion  of  the  mantle  which  surrounds  the  burner- 
head  fairly  closely  (apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  wholly  useless  for 
lighting  purposes),  on  the  lacquer  being  heated,  adheres  very  firmly  to 
the  end  of  the  burner-head,  and  the  changes  in  dilation  produced  by 
the  heating  and  cooling  cannot  take  place.  In  consequence,  the  mantle 
becomes  broken.  If  such  adhesion,  however,  does  not  take  place, 
then  the  disadvantage  appears  that,  on  variations  in  the  length  of  the 
mantle  produced  by  heating  and  cooling,  the  mantle  becomes  worn  at 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  burner-head,  and  is  thus  quickly 
destroyed.” 


The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  an  upright  incandescent 
lamp,  which,  like  an  inverted  lamp,  will  “project  downwards  a  large 
number  of  rays,”  by  making  a  particular  form  of  mantle  which  at  its 
lower  end,  when  in  operative  position  surrounding  the  burner,  is  con¬ 
tracted  in  such  wise  that  it  forms  an  annular  end,  which  in  operation 
can  also  be  contacted  by  the  flame,  and  is  thereby  rendered  incandes¬ 
cent  and  throws  its  rays  of  light  downwards. 


An  Upright  Incandescent  Mantle  Lamp  of  Novel  Form. 

The  mantle  A  at  the  lower  end  encloses  the  burner,  and  is  made  as 
wide  as  possible,  but  is  contracted  at  the  lower  edge  in  such  wise  that 
it  forms  an  annular  end  B  bearing  on  the  burner-head  C  or  on  the 
burner-pipe  D.  By  this  means  the  mantle  receives  an  addition  B  to  its 
surface.  In  other  respects  it  may  be  of  any  form  ;  the  additional 
surface  connecting  the  space  between  the  burner-pipe  or  burner-head, 
and  the  portion  of  the  mantle  projecting  from  this  and  assuming  “a 
more  or  less  flat  or  downwardly  bulging  form.” 

If  this  part  of  the  mantle  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  heating  flame, 
it  becomes  incandescent  ;  and  in  consequence  of  its  position  relatively 
to  the  burner  axis,  all  the  rays  emanating  from  it  are  directed  down¬ 
wards,  so  that  the  surface  directly  beneath  the  burner,  in  spite  of  the 
upright  arrangement  of  the  mantle,  is  “  intensely  and  uniformly  brightly 
illuminated  as  in  inverted  lamps.” 

In  the  form  illustrated,  the  burner-pipe  is  closed  at  the  upper  end, 
and  has  in  its  cover  one  or  more  rows  of  outlet  orifices,  through  which 
the  gas  and  air  mixture  passes  in  the  form  of  radial  streams.  Gas  may 
also  pass  in  an  upward  direction  from  the  burner.  In  particular,  the 
mixture,  or  the  flame  from  it,  passing  from  the  lower  openings  F, 
strikes  the  contracted  portion  B  of  the  mantle  from  the  inside  or  out¬ 
side  or  from  both  directions,  and  “  produces  intense  incandescence  of 
the  mantle.” 

Direct  Recovery  of  Ammonium  Sulphate  from 
Coke-Oven  or  Retort  Gas. 

Fabry,  R.,  of  Sheffield. 

No.  5667;  March  7,  1911. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  process  described  in  patent  No.  4473  of 
1910 — see  “Journal,”  Vol.CXII.,  p.  52. 

The  patentee  says  he  has  found  it  difficult  to  oxidize  zinc  sulphide 
into  zinc  sulphate  by  the  method  there  described  without  losing  appre¬ 
ciable  quantities  of  sulphur  escaping  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Furthermore,  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc  sulphide  is  never  complete,  so 
that  the  final  product  of  the  oxidation  always  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
zinc  sulphate,  zinc  sulphite,  and  zinc  oxide — a  mixture  unsuitable  to 
’recover  simultaneously  from  the  coal  gas  under  treatment  the  whole 
of  the  ammonia  contained  in  it  together  with  so  much  sulphur  as  is 
capable  of  forming  enough  sulphuric  acid  to  completely  neutralize  the 
recovered  ammonia. 

The  object  of  the  present  invention  is,  therefore,  a  process  or  com¬ 
bination  of  known  means  for  the  purpose  of  converting  quantitatively 
the  zinc  sulphide  resulting  from  the  washing  of  the  coal  gas  with  a 
solution  of  neutral  zinc  sulphate,  into  an  equivalent  quantity  of  zinc 
sulphate,  which  is  then  available  for  further  washing  the  coal  gas. 
This  object  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 

From  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate, 
obtained  by  washing  the  coal  gas  with  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  the 
zinc  sulphide  is  separated  (by  settling,  filtration,  or  any  other  suitable 
method)  and  run  regularly,  and  preferably  in  the  form  of  mud,  into  a 
lead-lined  closed  vessel  in  which  a  regulated  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  also  flowing.  The  following  reaction  takes  place  : — 

H.2SO+  +  ZnS  =  S04Zn  +  H.2S. 

The  zinc  sulphate  so  formed  is  led  back  into  the  gas-washer  for 
further  use,  while  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  is  burnt  with  a 
suitable  quantity  of  air,  and  the  resulting  produ:ts  of  combustion  con¬ 
verted  into  sulphuric  acid,  preferably  by  the  well-known  contact 
process. 

The  chamber  process  may  also  be  used  ;  but  owing  to  the  purity  of 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  its  products  of  combustion,  and  the 
possibility  of  working  the  contact  process  on  a  small  scale,  the  latter 
will,  it  is  said,  in  most  cases,  be  the  more  advantageous. 

The  sulphuric  acid  produced  is  utilized  to  form  further  quantities  of 
zinc  sulphate  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  zinc  sulphate  may  be 
conveyed  to  the  gas-washer  either  as  a  solution  or  as  a  salt,  according 
to  whether  or  not  sufficient  water  is  added  to  the  sulphuric  acid  to  pre¬ 
vent  crystallization  of  the  zinc  sulphate  resulting  from  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  zinc  sulphide  and  the  sulphuric  acid. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[  We  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents.'] 


Uses  of  High-Pressure  Gas  for  Industrial  Purposes. 

Sir,- — I  quite  agree  with  you  that  much  of  the  utility  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  Institution  papers  will  be  lost  if  the  authors  neglect  to 
reply  except  through  the  “  Transactions.”  The  only  difficulty  I  see  is 
that  the  discussion  might  be  endless.  More  time  should  be  allowed 
for  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting.  This  could  be  obtained  either 
by  sectionalizing  (as  you  suggest)  or  by  authors  of  papers  reading  a 
short  resume  of  what  they  have  compiled.  The  interest  taken  in  my 
hurriedly-written  paper  more  than  justifies  an  immediate  reply  through 
the  Press. 

Mr.  Jacques  Abady  concludes  his  letter  with  a  note  of  regret  that  the 
tone  I  adopted  seemed  to  suggest  an  unfortunate  consciousness  of 
superior  knowledge.  I  most  strongly  protest  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Abady's  standing  should  feel  it  necessary  to  make  such  a  statement, 
especially  after  he  has  read  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  paper.  The 
least  he  can  do  from  that  point  of  view  is  to  pass  the  same  judgment 
on  my  paper  as  he  would  expect  to  receive  on  his  own,  and  allow  much 
for  one's  style  of  expression.  I  am  happy  to  think  the  large  majority 
of  those  who  were  good  enough  to  comment  personally  on  the  paper 
have  received  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written. 

The  criticisms  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  in  which  mis¬ 
understanding  has  occurred,  due,  in  the  main,  to  an  insufficiency  of 
explanation  as  to  the  object  of  the  experiment,  and  those  in  which  the 
critics  have  come  to  different  conclusions  to  myself  on  various  points, 
as  a  result  of  their  own  experiments. 

My  object  in  publishing  the  results  of  a  certain  number  of  compara¬ 
tive  experiments  in  the  paper  was  by  no  means  to  show  what  a  high- 
pressure  appliance  could  do,  compared  with  the  best  types  of  other 
appliances,  but  to  show  what  a  high-pressure  appliance  could  do  com¬ 
pared  with  the  appliances  and  methods  most  generally  employed  in 
the  application  under  consideration  for  the  time  being.  That  is  what 
one  has  to  contend  with  when  advocating  the  use  of  any  system. 

As  an  example,  brass  can  be  melted  by  means  of  coke  in  a  certain 
special  kind  of  furnace  at  a  cost  which  prohibits  all  competition  from 
gas,  on  fuel  costs  alone.  But  compared  with  the  general  type  of  coke- 
furnace,  gas  at  is.  3d.  compares  quite  favourably,  taking  everything 
into  account,  with  coke  ;  and  gas-furnaces  are  gradually  being  adopted 
for  certain  kinds  of  brass  casting. 

The  gold  melting  experiment  is  another  example  of  what  I  mean. 
In  Birmingham,  by  far  the  majority  of  small  jewellers  use  small 
crucible  furnaces,  fitted  with  air-blast  burners,  for  melting  up  their 
gold  scrap  and  lemmel.  They  consider  that  they  do  not  do  sufficient 
melting  to  justify  their  putting  in  an  air-compressor,  and,  consequently, 
they,  almost  universally,  use  foot-bellows.  A  boy  does  the  “  bellow¬ 
ing,”  and  a  man  attends  to  the  melting  ;  their  wages  usually  being  4$d. 
and  9d.  per  hour  respectively.  The  large  consumption  of  gas  in  the 
air-blast  experiment  compared  with  the  high-pressure  gas  will  be  easily 
understood  by  anyone  who  has  endeavoured  to  heat-up  a  crucible  by 
this  means  (low-pressure  gas  and  air  bellows).  A  low-pressure  gas- 
furnace  would  prove  more  efficient  for  the  purpose.  The  figures  for 
melting  by  means  of  coke  and  air-blast  are  from  actual  jewellers’ 
practice,  and  have  been  most  carefully  obtained. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  efficiency  of  the  furnaces  employed 
for  gold  melting  was  very  low.  I  quite  agree — the  fuel  efficiency  is 
low.  The  jeweller  or  the  brass  caster  (or  the  annealer  or  the  alumin¬ 
ium  melter)  does  not  take  up  gas  as  a  fuel  solely  because  its  efficiency 
is  high.  It  is  a  much  more  important  concern  for  him  that  the  time  of 
operation  shall  be  reduced.  Time  is  money  ;  and  it  is  no  consolation  to 
him  to  learn  that  by  means  of  gas  he  is  going  to  obtain  a  high  fuel 
efficiency,  if  labour  costs  and  everything  else  are  going  to  be  correspond¬ 
ingly  increased.  The  time  factor  is  a  much  more  important  one  than 
the  fuel  factor,  from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view.  It  is  almost  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  that  if  the  fuel  efficiency  can  be  increased,  and  other 
conditions  remain  the  same,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Mansfield  raised  the  point,  in  his  first  letter,  concerning  the 
method  I  employed  for  measuring  gas  at  varying  pressures.  I  quite 
agree  that  coal  gas  is  not  a  perfect  gas  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  method 
of  standardizing  jets,  as  described  in  my  paper,  was  adopted.  The  gas 
was  measured  at  20-ioths,  by  means  of  an  accurate  low-pressure  meter, 
compressed  by  means  of  a  compressor,  and  passed  through  standard 
jets  at  varying  pressures,  taken  before  the  jets.  All  critics  will  agree 
that  however  much  the  gas  varied  from  a  perfect  gas,  the  same  weight 
of  gas  that  passed  through  the  meter  per  hour  would  pass  through 
the  jet,  unless  condensation  of  some  of  its  constituents  occurred.  At 
these  pressures,  no  appreciable  condensation  has  been  observed,  and 
the  calorific  value  has  not  varied  more  than  within  the  experimental 
error. 

I  cannot  gather,  in  comparing  Mr.  Mansfield's  two  letters,  what 
point  exactly  he  raises.  I  believe  he  raises  two  points — (a)  that  con¬ 
tained  in  his  first  letter,  in  which  he  asks  whether,  in  the  water-boiling 
experiment,  I  had  reduced  both  gas  volumes  to  20-ioths,  and  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  if  I  had  not  done  so  the  high-pressure  gas  would 
contain  50  per  cent,  more  B.Th.U.  per  unit  volume  than  the  low- 
pressure  gas — 813  B.Th.U.,  gompared  with  542.  I  replied  that  both 
volumes  were  reduced  to  the  same  standard  ;  a  cubic  foot  of  either 
containing  542  B.Th.U. 

In  his  second  letter,  Mr.  Mansfield  says  that  I  have  not  replied  to 
his  original  question,  and  suggests  that,  coal  gas  not  being  a  perfect 
gas  (with  which  I  quite  agree),  it  will  have  a  different  volume  at  low 
pressure  after  having  been  subjected  to  pressure  than  it  had  before 
compression.  Taking  his  first  letter  again,  does  he  suggest  that  the 
simple  act  of  compressing  to  15  inches  mercury  and  expansion  to  the 
original  pressure  will  make  a  difference  of  50  per  cent,  in  its  volume? 
Surely  the  first  point  is  the  one  he  originally  raised. 

This  point  was  also  raised  by  Mr.  Grafton  ;  and  Mr.  Hartley  asks 
how  the  gas  was  measured.  I  hope  it  is  now  clear. 

The  consumption  pressure  curve  in  the  appendix  should  read  “  Con- 
gumption  (Measured  at  20-ioths  W^-ter)  Cubic  Feet  per  Hour.” 


I  am  asked  by  Mr.  Abady  whether  I  have  ever  seen  two  jets  exactly 
alike.  Under  a  microscope,  certainly  not.  I  have  seen  them  so  much  alike 
that  when  water  has  been  run  through  them  from  a  constant  head  over 
a  long  period,  and  measured,  there  has  been  an  error  of  less  than  1  per 
cent.  These  jets  are  drilled  with  Morse  drills,  accurate  to  i-ioooth  of 
an  inch.  As  they  are  i-2oth  inch  thick,  there  is  a  sufficient  bearing- 
surface  to  prevent  side-play  when  in  the  lathe. 

The  jets  used  experimentally  are  polished  on  their  inner  surface  by 
turning  them  at  a  high  speed  on  slow  tapered  needles.  For  subsequent 
measurements  of  the  jets,  a  blackened  needle  is  used,  and  measured 
from  the  mark  by  means  of  a  micrometer.  The  needles  are  guaran¬ 
teed  round  to  five  places.  An  infinitesimal  unevenness  in  the  size  of 
the  jet  is  very  much  less  than  other  sources  of  experimental  error, 
however  carefully  the  work  is  carried  out.  The  jets  are  constantly 
being  checked  against  low-pressure  meters,  through  which  the  gas  is 
passed  before  compression. 

Mr.  Abady  asks  why  I  advocate  the  use  of  standardized  jets  in  place 
of  meters  before  the  gas  is  compressed.  For  experimental  purposes,  I 
have  found  the  jets  to  be  the  more  accurate.  For  consumers’  use,  jets 
are  not  convenient,  although  I  hear  that  in  Calcutta  the  gas  is  measured 
by  a  jet. 

The  water-heating  experiment  was  carried  out  at  the  request  of  one 
of  our  Birmingham  consumers,  who  used  a  very  large  number  of  glue- 
pots  heated  by  means  of  low-pressure  gas.  The  ring-burner  he  used 
was  similar  in  design  and  construction  to  the  large  number  of  ring- 
burners  I  have  noticed  in  use  here.  Before  and  since,  I  have  found 
that  it  was  not  the  best  type  of  burner  ;  but  my  object  at  the  time  was 
to  determine  its  efficiency,  in  conjunction  with  the  outer  shell  of  a 
glue-pot  containing  water.  This  outer  shell  was  lagged  in  a  simple 
manner  ;  the  same  pot  and  lagging  being  used  in  both  cases.  The 
question  of  lagging  does  not  affect  the  comparison. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  for  Mr.  Abady  to  introduce  the  question  of  the 
increased  radiation  losses  in  the  case  of  the  low-pressure  test,  and  ask 
why  this  was  not  included  in  the  calculations.  There  must  be  a  reason 
for  the  difference  in  efficiency  between  the  two  methods  ;  and  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  two  flames 
accounts  for  the  much  increased  efficiency.  The  greater  the  head  of 
heat  (temperature),  the  larger  will  be  the  percentage  of  heat  passing 
through  the  iron  to  the  water.  In  a  low-pressure  ring-burner  of  the 
type  used,  although  the  flames  were  fairly  sharp  before  the  pot  was 
placed  over  the  burner,  when  the  pot  was  put  in  position,  in  contact 
with  the  tip  of  the  flames,  the  products  of  combustion  interfered  with 
the  proper  aeration  of  the  flames,  and  instead  of  the  flames  burning  in 
contact  with  the  iron  pot,  they  were  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  film  of 
products  of  combustion,  and  the  pot  was  obtaining  its  heat  by  means  of 
hot  products  and  radiation  from  the  flame — probably  no  more  than  10 
per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  high-pressure  burner,  the  high  velocity  of 
the  combusting  gases  helped  to  clear  away  the  products  from  the  base 
of  the  pot,  and,  owing  to  almost  complete  aeration,  the  high-pressure 
flames  were  steady,  and  not  drawn  out  through  lack  of  air. 

I  have  never  seen  a  commercial  ring-burner  for  low-pressure  gas 
which  would  not  light-back  when  aerated  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
high-pressure  flames. 

The  experiments  on  water-heating  are  frequently  being  repeated ; 
and,  under  the  same  conditions,  they  give  the  same  results. 

Mr.  Grafton’s  tests  are,  no  doubt,  absolutely  correct  for  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  were  carried  out ;  and  they  served  his  special 
purpose  at  the  time.  In  the  experiment  I  took,  there  was  a  rise  of 
87°  G.  in  one  case,  and  85°  C.  in  the  other.  The  water  in  either  case 
was  just  short  of  boiling. 

Mr.  Hartley  finds  the  water-boiling  tests  valueless  to  him.  They 
were  not  intended  to  be  of  academic  utility,  but  to  fulfil  the  purpose 
I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Grafton  asks  what  I  consider  to  be  a  “correct  flame”  for  use  in 
gas-fires  having  columnar  fuel.  I  believe  that  the  flame  should  have  a 
slightly  hazy  inner  cone — such  that  if  the  aeration  were  increased  very 
slightly,  the  flame  would  become  noisy,  and  the  inner  cone  distinct. 
I  gave  as  my  opinion  that  all  burners  should  be  capable,  by  adjustment, 
of  being  caused  to  light-back  or  give  a  luminous  flame.  While  the 
working  pressures  and  the  quality  of  the  gas  in  different  areas  vary,  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  arrange  for  a  wide  range  of  adjustment 
in  gas-stove  burners.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I  advocate 
that  when  a  fire  is  installed  its  adjustment  should  be  such  that  it  would 
light-back.  Far  from  it.  In  what  tests  I  made  with  gas-fire  burners, 
I  found  that  the  chief  defect  in  some  burners  was  that  they  had  an 
insufficient  range  of  adjustment. 

Mr.  Mansfield  asks  whether  I  have  measured  gas,  compressed  it,  let 
the  gas  escape  into  a  holder,  taken  its  calorific  value,  and  also 
measured  the  resultant  volume  of  gas  in  the  holder.  All  this  has 
been  done;  and  so  far  as  the  experiments  indicated  to  the  contrary, 
at  the  pressure  at  which  we  were  working,  the  coal  gas  behaved  as  a 
perfect  gas. 

Concerning  the  high-pressure  furnace  burner  used  in  the  laboratory 
here,  Mr.  Abady  asks  how  I  know  the  quantity  of  air  injected  in  the 
various  high-pressure  burners.  By  the  analysis  of  the  mixture  of  air 
and  gas,  of  course,  after  they  have  passed  through  the  burner.  It  is 
hardly  necessary,  however,  to  make  an  analysis,  as  by  varying  the 
pressures  while  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas  is  burning  in  a  crucible  fur¬ 
nace,  flame  can  be  caused  to  appear  at  the  sight-hole  of  the  furnace 
by  increasing  the  pressure  when  using  all  the  high-pressure  burners 
having  expansion  tubes.  I  see  Mr.  Mansfield  agrees  with  me  on  the 
point  that  the  amount  of  air  drawn  in  does  not  vary  as  the  pressure, 
in  most  high-pressure  burners.  An  important  series  of  tests  on  this 
subject  are  nearing  completion  ;  and  I  propose  to  publish  them  later. 

Mr.  Mansfield  states  that  he  has  collected  a  large  mass  of  data,  all 
of  which  leads  him  into  a  cul-de-sac.  Now,  although  much  of  his  work 
is  inconclusive  (and  much  valuable  research  work  always  is),  I  should 
consider  it  a  privilege  if  Mr.  Mansfield  would  consent  to  exchange 
views  privately  on  a  number  of  points  of  mutual  interest.  And  if  the 
work  of  either  of  us  thereby  becomes  more  conclusive,  it  can  be 
published  and  become  of  general  use.  It  is,  perhaps,  asking  too 
much,  however,  as  my  experience  of  the  subject  dates  back  but  a 
short  time. 

The  term  “  Initial  temperature  of  combustion  ”  is  an  ambiguous  one, 
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as  it  might  easily  be  taken  as  meaning  the  ignition-point  of  the  gas. 
When  gas  and  air  are  undergoing  chemical  action  and  combining, 
radiant  energy  is  being  evolved,  and  is  immediately  dissipated  through¬ 
out  the  flame  and  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  temperature 
of  the  combusting  gases  (the  flame)  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
this  energy  is  concentrated  in  the  form  of  heat  in  the  flame.  Concen¬ 
tration  is  brought  about  by  various  means.  Dr.  Bone  told  us  in 
Glasgow  that  Mr.  D.  L.  Chapman,  of  Oxford,  had  calculated  that  the 
temperature  in  the  explosion  wave  of  a  mixture  of  electrolytic  gas  fired 
by  adiabatic  compression  is  4265°  C.  The  better  the  mixture  of  gas 
and  air  before  combustion  takes  place,  the  higher  will  the  flame  tem¬ 
perature  be.  The  larger  the  flame  (the  aeration  remaining  relatively 
the  same),  the  higher  will  the  flame  temperature  be. 

Mr.  Hartley  waxes  severe  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter,  appa¬ 
rently  labouring  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  my  attitude  towards 
the  subject  of  heating  by  means  of  high-pressure  gas.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that,  compared  with  air-blast,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  it, 
as  such.  Any  advantages  it  has  (and  in  its  use,  I  believe,  there  are 
many)  are  due  purely  to  the  mechanical  conveniences  in  its  use. 

When  using  air-blast  and  low-pressure  gas,  one  is  dependent  on  two 
variable  pressures,  each  of  which  is  independent  of  the  other.  If  the 
consumer  compresses  his  own  gas  in  preference  to  compressing  air,  he 
requires  a  smaller  compressor,  and  smaller  mains  for  the  gas,  than  he 
does  for  the  air  ;  and  no  second  main  is  necessary  where  compressed 
gas  is  used.  Temperatures  are  more  even  in  high-pressure  furnaces 
than  in  air-blast  furnaces. 

We  in  Birmingham,  over  any  given  experiment,  are  getting  gene¬ 
rally  quite  as  good  results  by  means  of  air-blast  as  with  high-pressure 
gas,  so  far  as  temperature  and  fuel  efficiencies  are  concerned.  The 
chief  advantage  of  high-pressure  gas  is  that  by  its  means  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  of  gas  and  air  can  be  injected  into  a  furnace  by  the  simplest  means, 
and  be  under  perfect  control. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  there  are  still  some  minor  points  unexplained 
or  unanswered.  In  the  main,  I  believe  I  have  dealt  with  all  the  useful 
points  raised.  Discussions  in  the  Technical  Press  on  such  subjects  as 
these  are  of  enormous  value,  and  not  the  least  to  those  who  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  work  intimately  connected  with  them.  They  will  increase  in 
value  the  more  the  personal  element  is  kept  out  of  them.  This  should 
not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplish.  You  might  be  given  a  free  hand, 
Sir,  to  use  your  blue  pencil  on  matters  and  allusions  which  are  not 
relevant  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

I  must  say  that  from  what  I  have  read  of  recent  discussions,  both  in  the 
Technical  Press  and  meeting,  I  have  not  looked  forward  to  joining  in 
either.  I  know  there  are  many  really  useful  contributions  lying  on 
shelves  now,  simply  because  the  authors  dislike  joining  in  discussions 
which  they  believe  will  inevitably  develop  into  a  wholesale  “rag,”  or 
worse. 

High-Pressure  Gas  Laboratory,  Birmingham, 

July  15,  19x1. 


E.  W.  Smith. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Jacques  Abady  the  following  reply  to 
the  above  letter. 

Sir, — Mr.  E.  W.  Smith,  in  his  letter  of  July  12,  has  replied  to  some 
of  the  questions  put  to  him,  and  has  given  some  explanations.  I  do 
not  think  the  explanations  strengthen  the  points  urged  by  him  in  his 
original  communication  ;  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  a  small  amount  of 
space,  I  will  endeavour  to  briefly  state  why. 

Measurement  of  Gas. — I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  the  use  of 
jets  in  the  manner  he  advocates  is  an  accurate  method  of  measuring 
gas — firstly,  because  jets  vary  in  size,  even  with  care  in  manufacture  ; 
secondly,  because  they  are  liable  to  obstruction  from  various  deposits ; 
and,  thirdly,  because  gas  varies  materially  in  gravity  from  hour  to  hour 
and  day  to  day.  The  latter  fact,  of  course,  destroys  the  value  of  a  test 
of  a  jet  with  water. 

The  experiments  upon  jets  with  which  I  have  been  concerned  range 
over  so  many  years,  and  the  results  have  been  so  consistently  unsatis¬ 
factory,  that  I  feel  I  can  state,  not  as  an  opinion  but  as  a  fact,  that  the 
measurement  of  gas  by  jets  is  absolutely  inaccurate.  You  measure 
gravity  by  a  jet,  not  volume.  Mr.  Smith’s  statement  that  Calcutta 
gas  is  measured  by  jet  would  be  a  rather  neat  debating  society  point  if 
it  were  true.  But  it  is  not. 

Iron-Pot  Test. — What  Mr.  Smith  states  in  his  paragraph  com¬ 
mencing  “it  is  quite  superfluous,”  seems  to  me  to  complete  the  de¬ 
structiveness  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  levelled  at  this  test. 
A  consideration  of  the  time  element  (which  affects  the  radiation  to  a 
great  extent),  so  far  from  being  superfluous,  is  all-important.  To  show 
that  this  is  so,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  if,  instead  of  such  an 
amount  of  gas  at  low  pressure  being  used  as  would  take  8J  minutes,  the 
quantity  were  increased  in  order  to  halve  the  duration  of  the  test,  then 
the  result  would  be  vastly  different. 

I  do  not  think  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Smith  now  states  he  used  the 
low-pressure  burners  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  many  burner 
makers. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  when  he  says  :  “  There  must  be  a 
reason  for  the  difference  in  efficiency  between  the  two  methods.”  The 
reason  is  that  Mr.  Smith  is  comparing  two  sets  of  non-comparable  con¬ 
ditions  ;  and  his  tests  are  tests  of  methods,  and  not  of  the  relative  effici¬ 
ency  of  gas  used  under  high  and  low  pressure  respectively.  To  put  it  in 
another  way,  if  I  were  a  maker  of  high-pressure  apparatus,  and  wished 
to  give  the  buying  public  a  glowing  idea  of  the  value  of  my  apparatus, 
I  should  make  a  test  like  Mr.  Smith  made  it.  If  I  wanted  to  arrive  at 
the  truth,  however,  I  should  not. 

Measurement  of  Air. — Mr.  Smith  says  he  arrived  at  this  “by  the 
analysis  of  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas,  of  course.”  All  I  have  to  say 
to  this  is  that  I  totally  disagree  with  this  method  of  measurement, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  get  accurate  figures  from  it ;  and  if 
Mr.  Smith  will  carefully  think  over  the  matter,  I  believe  he  will  see 
that  the  use  of  the  method  is  by  no  means  a  matter  “  of  course.” 

As  to  the  general  question  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  gas  used  under 
high  and  low  pressure,  it  is  my  belief  that  greater  efficiency  follows  in¬ 
creased  pressure  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  I  have  before  expressed  the 
opinion  that  pressure  as  well  as  volume  should  be  a  factor  in  fixing 
price.  It  will  be  obvious,  however,  that  the  lower  the  calorific 


standard  becomes  generally,  the  less  will  be  the  increased  efficiency 
due  to  increased  pressure.  In  any  case,  the  iron-pot  figures  do  not 
represent,  or  even  approach,  the  relative  values.  T  acottfs  Arady 
Westminster  Palace  Gardens,  S.  IV.  July  15,  1911.  J  AC2UES 


Corrosion  of  Service- Pipes. 

Sir, — In  his  letter  published  in  your  last  issue,  Mr.  Hole  says  “  one 
cannot  be  altogether  incorrect  in  speaking  of  an  ash  subsoil  as  ‘  acidi- 
ferous  ’  in  character.” 

Surely  if  such  ash  subsoils  give  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  as  I  have 
previously  stated  this  has  been  my  experience  so  far  as  these  soils 
have  been  examined  by  me,  it  follows  that  the  term  “  acidiferous 
applied  to  an  alkaline  body  is  entirely  misleading.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  porosity  of  such  ash  subsoils  permits  access  of  air  and  moisture 
containing  traces  of  carbonic  acid  does  not  render  the  subsoil  acid 
or  acidiferous  in  character. 

In  my  notes  I  have  recorded  certain  observations  I  have  made  which 
may  be  right  only  in  the  case  of  the  samples  examined  by  me.  If  so, 
Mr.  Hole  will  be  able,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  supply  or  instance  cases 
opposite  to  my  conclusions.  For  example,  it  is  open  to  him  to  test 
whether  ash  subsoils  do  or  do  not  give  an  alkaline  reaction.  I  have 
only  to  add  that  in  my  previous  letter  to  you  I  did  not  define  acidi¬ 
ferous  subsoil  in  the  way  stated  by  Mr.  Hole.  I  \mes  M'Leod 

Greenock,  July  12,  1911.  J 


Oxide  Firing  in  Purifiers. 

Sir, — The  purpose  of  Mr.  Townsend’s  interesting  letter  as  to  oxide 
firing  in  purifiers  was  to  suggest  a  method  whereby  boxes  might  be 
changed  and  emptied  with  safety. 

The  desired  end  would  appear  at  Wakefield  to  be  obtained  by  making 
for  (say)  twenty-four  hours  the  foul  box  take  the  last  place  in  the  series  ; 
and  it  is  claimed  that,  following  the  regular  admission  of  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  air  into  the  purifiers  while  at  work,  further  revivification 
in  situ  is  effected  during  the  period  mentioned,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  avoid  danger  and  nuisance. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  a  second  set  of  boxes  is  not  available  for 
check  purposes,  the  backward  and  forward  rotation  principle  cannot  be 
well  applied.  In  cases,  too,  where  purifiers  are  comparatively  small, 
the  Wakefield  results  are  not  obtainable. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  desired  minimization  of  danger  may  be 
achieved  by  shutting  off  and  allowing  the  foul  purifier  to  remain  un¬ 
opened  for  (say)  a  day,  in  order  to  dissipate  any  heat  which  may  have 
been  generated  during  working.  This  is  the  plan  adopted  here,  and, 
as  a  further  precaution,  steam  is  passed  into  the  box  for  two  or  three 
hours  prior  to  shutting  off. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Wakefield  method  of  placing  the  foul 
box  last  for  a  short  time  is  another  way  of  allowing  it  a  chance  of 
cooling  should  this  have  been  necessary,  since  chemical  action  virtu¬ 
ally  ceases  with  the  passage  of  clean  gas  through  the  vessel. 

It  would  be  useful  to  have  expressions  of  opinion  from  those  who 
have  had  and  overcome  purifier  troubles,  since  the  subject  has  attained 
importance,  and  has,  I  understand,  induced  the  Home  Office  to  ask 
for  suggestions  in  the  matter  generally.  Robt.  Watson. 

Doncaster,  July  13,  1911. 


Sir, — The  letter  of  Mr.  H.  Townsend  on  the  above  subject  is  of  very 
great  interest  and  importance  at  the  present  time ;  and  I  hope  that 
engineers  who  have  been  troubled  with  “firing”  in  the  purifiers  will 
publish  full  particulars.  These  particulars,  if  tabulated,  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  solving  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  providing  11s  with 
a  preventive. 

While  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Townsend  that  the  passing  of  purified 
gas  through  oxide  containing  50  per  cent,  of  sulphur  has  any  tendency  to 
prevent  firing,  vet  the  method  is  good,  and  worth  following,  from  the 
fact  that  the  purifier  is  found  to  be  less  objectionable  to  work  in  by  the 
men  who  have  the  emptying  to  do.  At  the  same  time,  I  find  that 
when  oxide  is  worked  up  to  50  per  cent,  or  over  without  changing,  it 
is  not  so  objectionable  to  work  among  as  when  it  contains  only  30  to 
40  per  cent. 

Last  October,  I  emptied  a  20  ft.  by  20  ft.  box  that  was  filled  with 
new  natural  oxide  (held  in  hurdle  grids)  in  July,  1909.  When  emptied, 
it  was  found  to  contain  68  per  cent,  sulphur,  dry  basis,  and  was  like  a 
bed  of  concrete.  This  when  taken  out  showed  no  sign  of  heating,  and 
gave  off  very  little  odour.  While  the  oxide  was  at  work,  I  used  vary¬ 
ing  percentages  of  oxygen,  in  experimenting  to  ascertain  the  maximum 
that  could  be  used  without  affecting  the  calorific  or  candle  power  of 
the  gas  ;  but  at  no  time  was  there  the  slightest  sign  of  overheating. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  those  who  have  had  trouble  would  state 
whether  the  oxide  was  natural  or  artificial,  as  up  to  the  present  my  in¬ 
quiries  and  investigations  on  the  behaviour  of  oxides  of  iron  as  purify¬ 
ing  agents  point  to  the  fact  that  any  oxide  that  is  in  a  fine  state  of  divi¬ 
sion,  and  which  quickly  absorbs  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  has  a  tendency 
to  quickly  oxidize  ;  and  when  this  occurs,  it  may  be  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prevent  overheating  and  firing  on  opening  a  box,  if  the  contents 
are  anywhere  about  30  to  40  per  cent,  sulphur.  I  can  quite  understand 
that,  with  oxide  in  this  condition,  firing  may  take  place  in  the  purifier 
itself,  if  from  any  cause  an  excess  of  oxygen  is  admitted. 

I  trust  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Townsend  will  open  up  a  correspondence 
that  may  help  to  solve  what  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  problem. 

Brierley  Hill,  July  15,  1911. 


Unfounded  Allegation  of  Fish  Poisoning  by  Tar. — A  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  “  Journal  ”  for  the  4th  inst.  (p.  43)  to  the  effect  that  a 
considerable  area  of  the  main  road  in  the  Kirkby  Stephen  district  had 
been  recently  tarred  to  settle  the  dust,  but  that  subsequent  drenching 
rain  had  washed  the  tar  into  the  River  Eden,  where  numbers  of  trout 
had  been  found  poisoned  ;  and  concern  was  felt  by  the  farmers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eden  lest  their  cattle  should  also  be  poisoned.  We  are, 
however,  now  given  to  understand  that  there  was  no  ground  whatever 
fpr  the  statements  as  to  fish  having  beep  found  poisoned  by  tar. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

The  following  further  progress  has  been  made  with  Bills 

Bills  read  a  second  time  and  committed  :  Margam  Urban  District 
Council  Bill,  Rotherham  Corporation  Bill. 

Bills  read  the  third  time  and  passed  :  Chasetown  Gas  Bill,  Gas 
Orders  Confirmation  Bills  (Nos.  1  and  3),  Marple  Urban  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  Gas  Bill,  Rhondda  Urban  District  Council  Bill. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


The  following  further  progress  has  been  made  with  Bills  : — 

Lords  Bills  read  the  first  time  and  referred  to  the  Examiners  :  Gas 
Orders  Confirmation  Bills  (Nos.  1  and  3),  Rhondda  Urban  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  Bill. 

Lords  Bill  read  a  second  time  and  committed  :  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Corporation  Water  Bill. 

Bills  reported  with  amendments  :  Kingston-upon-Hull  Corporation 
Bill  [Lords],  St.  Helens  Corporation  Bill. 

Lords  Bills  read  the  third  time  and  passed  :  Chapel,  Whaley,  and 
District  Gas  Bill,  Sidmouth  Gas  and  Electricity  Bill. 

Petitions  against  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  Corporation  Water  Bill  have 
been  presented  by  the  Barry  Urban  District  Council,  the  Llandaff  and 
St.  Mellon’s  Rural  District  Councils,  the  Glamorgan  County  Council, 
and  the  Pontypridd  and  Rhondda  Joint  Water  Board. 


UXBRIDGE  GAS  ORDER. 

House  of  Lords  Committee. 

( Before  Lord  Welby,  Chairman,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord  Sackville, 
Lord  Baring,  and  Lord  Rotherham.) 

The  Bill  for  the  confirmation  of  a  Provisional  Order  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  supply  of  the  Uxbriclge 
Gas  Company  came  before  the  above  Committee  last  Thursday  and 
Friday. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hutchinson,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Paddon  appeared  for  the 
promoters;  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C.,  Mr.  Tyldesley  Jones,  and 
Mr.  C.  Halsey  represented  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council,  who 
petitioned  against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  opening  for  the  promoters,  said  the  only  peti¬ 
tion  against  the  Bill  was  that  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council, 
who  asked  for  a  special  clause  for  the  protection  of  their  roads  and 
bridges.  The  Uxbridge  Gas  Company  were  constituted  under  an 
Act  of  1861,  and  were  authorized  to  supply  certain  populous  places 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  also  in  the  county  of  Buckingham. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Act  of  1873,  which  extended  the  limits 
of  supply  and  authorized  the  raising  of  additional  capital.  The 
object  of  the  present  Order  was  to  further  extend  the  limits 
of  supply  by  taking  in  a  number  of  parishes,  including  Chenies, 
Amersham,  Penn,  Great  and  Little  Missenden  in  the  county  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  parishes  of  Flaunden  and  Sarratt  in  the  county 
of  Hertford.  The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  had  withheld  their 
assent  to  the  Bill  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  promoters  to  in¬ 
sert  a  special  clause  giving  protection  to  the  roads  and  bridges 
under  the  control  of  the  Council.  When  a  gas  company  were 
laying  pipes  and  mains,  it  was  necessary,  under  the  Gas-Works 
Clauses  Act  of  1847,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  Order,  to  com¬ 
ply  with  certain  conditions.  These  conditions  would,  of  course, 
be  complied  with.  The  two  parishes  of  Flaunden  and  Sarratt  were 
quite  rural  districts,  and  required  no  protection  beyond  what  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Gas-Works  Clauses  Act.  The  promoters  agreed  to  put 
in  the  Bill  the  clause  inserted  for  the  protection  of  the  County  of 
Middlesex  in  1906 — to  give  them,  in  fact,  the  same  protection  as 
Middlesex  had  had  for  the  last  five  years.  The  county  of  Buckingham 
accepted  the  clause  as  sufficient ;  but  the  county  of  Hertford  wanted 
something  more,  and  asked  for  the  insertion  of  what  was  known  as 
•he  steam-roller  clause.  They  asked  for  something  in  addition  to  the 
existing  law. 

The  Chairman  :  I  understand  the  Bill  contains  a  clause  extending 
to  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  the  same  protection  as  is  afforded 
to  the  Middlesex  County  Council ;  so  that  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  stands  in  relation  to  the  Bill  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson  :  That  is  so. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  we  understand  that  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  have  consented  to  the  provisions  of  the  Order  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson  :  The  Middlesex  County  Council  are  not  affected 
by  the  Order  ;  but  in  the  county  of  Buckingham  we  have  taken  in  a 
large  area,  and  they  are»satisfied. 

The  Chairman  :  Does  the  county  of  Hertford  stand  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  the  county  of  Buckingham  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson  :  Not  one  word  of  difference,  except  that  they  are 
much  less  affected. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Jones  was  called  and  gave  formal  proof  of  the  preamble. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Tyldesley  Jones,  witness  said,  having 
regard  to  modern  traffic,  he  should  advocate  the  laying  of  mains  2  feet 
below  the  surface.  On  roads  on  which  steam-rollers  were  used,  he 
might  go  lower  if  the  road  had  a  bad  foundation.  He  was  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  be  put  under  the  provisions  of  the  General  Act ;  but  he  objected 
to  the  steam-roller  clause.  He  was  willing  that  sub-section  5  of 
section  54  should  not  apply  to  the  county  of  Hertford.  So  far  as  the 
gas-mains  under  roads  were  concerned,  he  was  willing  to  remain 
under  the  General  Act. 


This  was  the  case  for  the  promoters. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne  then  called 

Mr.  E.  H.  Stevenson,  who  said  in  the  two  parishes  proposed  to  be 
taken  into  the  Uxbridge  limit  of  supply  there  was  a  considerable  length 
of  main  road  which  was  not  now  subject  to  any  interference  by  a  gas 
company.  The  County  Council  had  a  perfect  right  to  send  their  steam¬ 
rollers  over  these  roads  without  any  restriction  as  to  weight,  so  long  as 
they  did  not  break  down  the  bridges. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne  :  The  Uxbridge  Gas  Company  seek  to  get 
powers  to  lay  pipes  along  these  roads.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  that  they 
should  prevent  the  Local  Authority  repairing  the  roads  in  the  same 
way  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  the  past  ? . 

Witness  :  It  is  perfectly  fair  for  the  petitioners  to  say  you  shall  not 
prevent  us  using  any  roller  suitable  for  our  purpose. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  witness  admitted  that  in 
his  experience  the  steam-roller  clause  had  never  been  inserted  in  a  Bill 
before  Parliament,  except  by  consent.  He  could  not  say  that  it  had 
frequently  been  asked  for  and  always  refused. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  the  County  Surveyor  to  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council,  said  there  were  about  12  miles  of  main  roads  in  the  two 
parishes  of  Flaunden  and  Sarratt.  The  Council  asked  for  the  steam¬ 
roller  clause  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  of  Hertfordshire. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned.  On  the  resumption  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  the  following  day, 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne  proceeded  to  address  the  Committee  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council.  He  said  reference  had 
been  made  to  a  clause  which  the  County  Council  desired  to  have  in¬ 
serted.  The  clause  began  by  saying  that,  notwithstanding  anything 
contained  in  the  Order,  the  following  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
the  County  Council  of  Hertfordshire  shall,  unless  otherwise  agreed 
between  the  undertakers  and  the  County  Council,  have  effect.  The 
only  paragraph  he  proposed  to  read  was  the  first  one,  because  para¬ 
graphs  2  and  3  were  practically  accepted  by  the  witness  for  the  pro¬ 
moters  yesterday.  Paragraph  1  provided  that  :  “The  County  Council 
shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  compensation  for  any  injury  to  any  of 
the  works  of  the  undertakers,  or  any  loss  or  damage  which  may  be 
caused  by,  or  arise  out  of,  the  reasonable  exercise  of  any  powers 
of  usage  for  the  time  being  vested  in  the  County  Council.  The 
County  Council  had  the  control  of  the  whole  of  the  main  roads 
in  Hertfordshire  vested  in  them.  These  roads  were  some  1200  miles 
in  extent.  The  County  Council  had  the  duty  put  upon  them  by  Par¬ 
liament  of  maintaining,  repairing,  and  renewing  these  roads.  The 
clause  went  on  to  say  that  “  if  the  County  Council,  as  the  road  authority , 
use  a  steam-roller  not  exceeding  20  tons  in  weight,  it  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  an  unreasonable  exercise  of  such  power  of  usage.”  This 
alone  was  the  part  complained  of.  The  roads  now  had  been  made  up 
and  maintained  by  means  of  steam-rollers.  A  witness  told  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  his  steam-roller,  unloaded,  weighed  12J  tons  ;  but  when 
they  hired  a  steam-roller,  it  weighed  not  less  than  15  tons.  It  was  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  weight  of  these  steam-rollers 
was  constantly  increasing  ;  and  he  asked  their  Lordships  to  say  that  it 
was  not  an  unreasonable  exercise  of  their  power  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  use  steam-rollers  if  the  weight  did  not  exceed  20  tons. 
Here  were  the  County  Council  in  sole  possession  of  the  roads— 
there  was  nobody  there  except  themselves.  But  now  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  came  into  their  district  and  became  partners  with  the  County 
Council  in  the  roads.  If  the  Council  did  them  any  injury,  it  was  their 
own  fault— they  should  lay  their  pipes  in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
not  be  injured  by  the  use  of  a  steam-roller,  even  if  it  weighed  20  tons. 
Was  it  reasonable  that  the  ratepayers  of  Hertfordshire  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  any  injury  done  to  the  property  of  the  Gas  Company 
under  these  circumstances  ?  They  were  not  interested  in  the  Company. 
The  only  people  interested  were  the  gas  consumers  and  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  themselves.  They  were  coming  into  the  county  now  for  the  first 
time,  and  were  trying  to  prevent  the  County  Council  making  reason¬ 
able’ use  of  a  steam-roller  of  from  15  to  20  tons  in  weight.  The 
Council  were  only  carrying  out  their  duties  to  the  ratepayers  when 
they  said,  if  any  damage  were  done,  the  responsibility  should  not  be 
cast  upon  them  so  long  as  they  were  only  carrying  out  their  functions 
in  a  reasonable  way. 

Mr.  Paddon  replied  on  behalf  of  the  promoters,  and  asked  their 
Lordships  not  to  insert  the  clause.  Under  the  General  Law,  the 
County  Council  had  already  complete  and  ample  protection.  When 
the  Gas  Company  proposed  to  lay  mains  along  these  roads,  they  had 
to  submit  plans  to  the  County  Council ;  and  if  they  were  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  they  could  go  to  the  Justices  and  get  the  plans  altered  if  it  were 
found  that  the  complaint  was  a  reasonable  one.  This  clause  was  the 
most  absolute  derogative  and  destructive  of  the  Company’s  common 
law  rights. 

The  room  was  then  cleared  ;  and  on  the  parties  being  re-admitted, 

The  Chairman  said  the  Committee  passed  the  Order  without  the 
opposed  portion  of  the  clause  asked  for  by  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council. 


BUSBY  AND  DISTRICT  GAS  ORDER. 


House  of  Lords  Committee. 

(Bejorc  Lord  Welby,  Chairman,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord  Sackville, 
Lord  Basing,  and  Lord  Rotherham.) 

The  above  Order,  which  is  comprised  in  the  Gas  Orders  Confirma¬ 
tion  (No.  4)  Bill,  was  before  the  above  Committee  last  week.  The 
Order  empowered  the  Busby  and  District  Gas  Company,  Limited,  to 
maintain  and  continue  on  a  statutory  basis  their  existing  gas-works  in 
the  parishes  of  Cathcart  and  Mearns,  and  to  supply  gas  within  part  of 
the  parish  of  Mearns  and  parts  of  the  parishes  of  East  Kilbride  and 
Carmunnock,  all  adjacent  to  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Glasgow. 
The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  petitioned  against  the  Bill,  asking  the 
Committee  so  to  restrict  the  Company's  area  of  supply  as  to  allow  the 
Corporation  the  opportunity  of  extending  their  mains  into  that  part  of 
the  parish  of  Mearns  to  supply  which  the  Company  would  require  to 
carry  their  pipes  about  two  miles.  The  Corporation  pointed  out  in 
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their  petition  that  they  already  had  mains  laid  close  to  the  disputed 
area. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  King  appeared  both  for  the 
Busby  Gas  Company  and  for  Lanarkshire  County  Council  (which 
supported  the  Order)  ;  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C.,  Mr.  Honoratus 
Lloyd,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Harold  Beveridge  represented  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  ;  and  Mr.  Clode  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Renfrewshire 
County  Council. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  did  not  understand  any  real  or  legitimate 
interest  that  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  had  in  opposing  the  Order, 
though  they  might  suspect  an  ulterior  motive.  The  Busby  Company 
grew  out  of  a  small  gas-works  carried  on  many  years  ago  by  a  Mr. 
Crumm.  He  contended  that  the  petition  disclosed  no  locus  standi. 
The  Corporation  had  no  statutory  or  other  authority  to  supply  gas 
within  any  part  of  the  limits  of  the  Order,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
were  not  supplying  to  any  person  within  the  area.  The  Order  inter¬ 
fered  with  no  property  of  the  Corporation,  and  in  no  way  altered  their 
rights  or  privileges  or  injuriously  affected  their  present  position. 
The  limits  of  the  Order  did  not  include  any  portion  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion's  limits  for  the  supply  of  gas  ;  and  he  submitted  they  were  not  en¬ 
titled  to  be  heard.  He  quoted  the  Draycott  case  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne  argued  that  the  Corporation  were  entitled  to 
be  heard.  It  was  true  that  they  had  no  statutory  authority  to  supply 
gas  in  the  area  in  question  ;  neither  had  the  Company.  They  were 
both  exactly  in  the  same  position.  Neither  the  Corporation  nor  the 
Company  were  supplying  gas  in  the  area.  What  he  submitted  was 
that  the  Order  interfered  with  an  understanding  and  arrangement 
which  was  made  in  an  agreement  relative  to  the  purchase  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  Company’s  works  in  Giffnock.  Under  this  agreement, 
it  was  determined  that  the  Corporation  should  continue  to  supply  gas 
to  the  parish  of  Mearns  ;  and  he  submitted  that  this  agreement  gave 
the  Corporation  locus.  The  price  of  the  Corporation  gas  was  2s.  2d.  per 
iooo  cubic  feet  in  the  city  supply  district,  and  3s.  in  the  supplemental 
area.  In  the  district  in  question,  there  were  people  who,  if  they  got 
gas  from  the  Company,  would  have  to  pay  4s.  7d.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 
He  had  authority  to  pledge  the  Corporation  that  they  would  come  in 
and  supply  the  whole  of  this  area  with  gas  in  the  immediate  future 
when  they  were  authorized  to  do  so. 

The  Committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Corporation  were 
entitled  to  be  heard  ;  and  evidence  was  called. 

Mr.  Byown,  the  Manager  of  the  Busby  Gas  Company,  stated  that  an 
extension  of  the  Company’s  system  in  the  parish  of  Mearns  would  be 
to  the  public  interest  in  the  whole  area  supplied  by  the  Company,  as 
increased  consumption  would  allow  a  reduction  of  price  all  round. 

Mr.  Alex.  Yuill,  the  Gas  Engineer  to  the  Dundee  Corporation,  stated 
that  the  gasholders  and  plant  generally  belonging  to  the  Company 
were  in  good  condition.  He  believed  the  plant  was  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  four  times  the  present  output. 

Mr.  Alex.  Wilson,  the  Gas  Engineer  to  the  Glasgow  Corporation,  was 
called  in  support  of  the  Corporation’s  petition,  and  stated  that  they 
were  prepared  to  put  in  mains  in  the  disputed  area  without  any  guar¬ 
antee  whatever. 

At  this  stage,  the  Committee  adjourned.  When  the  proceedings 
were  resumed  on  the  following  day, 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  Committee  did  not  desire  to  hear 
any  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation. 

Mr.  Wilson,  addressing  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  promoters, 
said  there  could  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  Busby  Gas  Company  had 
been  subject  to  a  considerable  amount  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
Glasgow  Corporation.  They  first  of  all  made  a  good  bargain  with  the 
Company  for  the  sum  of  /9000  ;  and  since  then  the  Company  had  had 
to  fight  for  every  inch  of  territory  which  remained  to  them.  The  Cor¬ 
poration,  having  made  an  agreement  with  his  client,  proceeded  to 
do  a  rather  extraordinary  thing.  They  applied  to  Parliament  for  con¬ 
firmation  of  a  Provisional  Order  giving  them  the  whole  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  territory  within  the  radius  of  what  is  known  as  the  “  yellow 
triangle,”  which  it  was  said  the  Busby  Gas  Company  had  agreed  to 
hand  over  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  agreement  was  never 
concluded.  This  point  was  made  quite  clear  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Through  long  and  weary  years,  and  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  the  Busby  Gas  Company,  who  were  the  pioneers 
in  the  district,  had  built  up  a  nice  little  business;  and  now  it  was 
proposed  that  Glasgow  should  come  and  take  it  away  from  them. 
He  submitted  that  the  Company,  who  had  done  good  service  to 
the  community,  were  entitled  to  have  this  service  recognized.  If 
their  Lordships  allowed  Glasgow  to  come  into  their  area,  as  they 
were  claiming  to  do,  they  would  charge  3s.  per  1000  cubic  feet  within 
1300  yards  of  the  Busby  Gas-Works.  What  was  to  become  of 
the  remainder  of  the  area  and  of  the  gas-works,  which  were  capable 
of  producing  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  as  soon  as  the  resources  of 
the  locality  were  developed  ?  If  the  Committee  passed  the  Bill, 
Glasgow  would  be  able  to  come  into  the  Busby  area  and  would  supply 
gas  at  3s.  where  the  Company  were  now  charging  4s.  yd.  If  this 
profitable  area  were  taken  out,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  continue 
the  charge  at  4s.  yd. — it  might  probably  go  up  to  5s.  for  the  remainder 
of  the  area.  If  they  agreed  to  the  Glasgow  proposal,  they  would  hand 
over  to  the  Corporation  the  most  profitable  portion  of  the  Busby  area. 
Glasgow  already  had  a  population  of  800,000  people  within  its  own 
area,  and  a  large  supplementary  district  of  supply  outside  the  city. 
Were  all  these  people  to  be  charged  a  higher  price  for  gas  in  order 
that  Glasgow  might  undersell  the  Busby  Company  and  inflict  injury 
on  the  remainder  of  the  householders  in  the  counties  of  Renfrew  and 
Lanark  who  resided  within  the  Busby  area  ?  So  long  as  Glasgow  got 
this  “yellow  triangle,”  which  was  going  to  be  quickly  developed,  they 
did  not  care  what  became  of  the  non-developing  area.  He  submitted 
that  the  Glasgow  proposal  contained  an  injustice  to  Busby,  and  would 
be  unfair  to  the  rest  of  the  community  in  Lanark  and  Renfrew. 

Mr.  Clode,  on  behalf  of  the  Renfrew  County  Council,  called 

Mr.  G.  Duncan,  a  member  of  the  Council,  who  stated  that  he  had 
been  authorized  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  give  evidence 
against  the  suggestion  to  include  the  proposed  triangular  portion  of  the 
parish  of  Mearns  in  the  Glasgow  area  of  supply.  The  County  Council 
were  satisfied  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  Mearns  parish  as  a  whole 
that  it  should  remain  in  the  area  of  the  Busby  Gas  Company. 


In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd,  witness  said  he 
desired  to  see  a  supply  of  gas  in  the  parish  of  Mearns.  He  believed 
the  Busby  Company’s  mains  were  about  two  miles  from  the  triangular 
portion.  The  Glasgow  mains  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  triangle  ; 
and  the  cost  of  extending  them  would  be  infinitesimal. 

Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd:  Do  you  think  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
that  people  should  be  supplied  with  gas  at  3s.  per  1000  cubic  feet  or  at 
4s.  yd.  ? 

Witness  :  It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  people  in  this  particular 
locality  that  they  should  be  supplied  at  3s.  ;  but  I  am  thinking  of  the 
interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  It  would  be  better  that  the 
Busby  Company  should  be  allowed  to  supply  gas  to  the  area  which  is 
likely  to  develop  first,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
other  parts  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Wilson  addressed  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Lanarkshire 
County  Council,  who  petitioned  against  alterations. 

The  room  was  then  cleared.  When  the  parties  were  re-admitted, 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  Committee  consider  that  the  Order  may 
proceed  provided  a  clause  be  inserted  to  the  effect  that  the  triangle 
shall  not  be  within  the  Company’s  limits  if  the  Glasgow  Corporation, 
in  the  session  of  1912,  obtain  powers  to  supply  the  district. 


MILFORD  HAVEN  GAS  ORDER. 


The  Bill  embodying  the  Milford  Haven  District  Council  Order  (ante, 
p.  112)  was  again  before  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  Unopposed  Bills  last  Thursday.  Mr.  Emmott  presided. 

Consideration  of  the  Order  had  been  adjourned  in  relation  to  the 
provision  in  which  the  Council  were  given,  subject  to  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  unlimited  borrowing  powers  for  their  gas 
undertaking.  The  Committee  indicated  on  the  former  occasion  that 
they  were  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  provision,  as  it  kept  the  Local 
Authority  beyond  the  control  of  Parliament.  They  adjourned  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  order  that  further  information  might  be  supplied  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  relative  to  the  insertion  of  the  provision. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  submitted  a  statement 
setting  forth  many  precedents  (both  Bills  and  Provisional  Orders)  for 
the  provision.  He  argued  that,  in  the  event  of  there  being  any  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  administration  of  the  undertaking,  these  would  be 
duly  noted  by  the  Inspector  who  conducted  the  local  inquiry,  and,  if 
advisable,  reported  upon  with  the  view  of  influencing  the  amount 
to  be  sanctioned. 

Mr.  Mooney  (a  member  of  the  Committee)  pointed  out  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  recent  years  had  been  in 
the  direction  of  deciding,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  the  extent  of 
borrowing  powers  in  cases  such  as  this. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  Committee  did  not  desire  to  do 
anything  which  would  compel  a  local  authority  to  come  to  Parliament 
every  three  or  four  years  ;  neither  did  they  wish  to  encourage  a  system 
which  enabled  a  local  authority  to  keep  away  from  Parliament  for  a 
long  period. 

Mr.  Wood  suggested  that  the  Committee  might  let  the  Bill  through, 
and  consider  the  whole  question  next  session. 

The  Chairman  :  Certainly  not.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  it 
now,  and  we  must  deal  with  it. 

The  Committee  finally  inserted  the  figure  of  /i2,ooo  ;  this  being 
based  upon  an  estimated  requirement  of  /4000  to  £ 5000  for  five  years. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  PIPE  CONTRACT  DISPUTE  AT  LINCOLN. 


In  the  Nisi  Prius  Court  at  Lincoln  Castle  last  week,  the  important 
action  arising  out  of  the  new  water-works  scheme  of  the  Lincoln  Cor¬ 
poration  [ante,  p.  113]  was  continued  before  Mr.  E.  J.  Pollock,  one  of 
the  Official  Referees  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Plaintiffs,  the  Staveley 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Limited,  claimed  from  the  Corporation  a 
sum  of  £15,778,  under  a  contract,  of  which  the  total  was  ^28,406,  to 
supply  cast-iron  pipes  for  the  main  in  connection  with  the  new 
supply  of  water.  The  Corporation  said  the  pipes  which  were  the 
subject  of  the  claim  were  some  which  had  been  rejected,  but  had  been 
re-numbered  and  sent  back  having  been  passed  ;  and  they  made  a 
counterclaim  of  the  same  amount  as  the  Company’s  claim. 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Norman  Craig,  K.C.,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Lynden  Macassey  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Davis,  Sanders, 
and  Swanwich,  of  Chesterfield,  appeared  for  the  Company  ;  Mr.  Hugo 
Young,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Matthews  (instructed  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Page, 
Town  Clerk  of  Lincoln)  represented  the  Corporation. 

Fourth  Day. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  proceedings  on  the  8th  inst. — the  fourth 
day  of  the  case — Mr.  Gandy's  cross-examination  was  continued. 

Witness  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Hugo  Young  with  reference  to  cer¬ 
tain  entries  in  one  of  the  plaintiffs’  books  in  reg  ird  to  a  particular  pipe. 
He  admitted  that  an  “  R  ”  (rejected)  had  been  altered  to  a  “  W  ’’ 
(waste),  and  that  there  was  a  note  at  the  side  which  read  :  "  Spongy 
spigot-end.”  The  entry  in  the  books  of  the  Corporation  in  respect  of 
this  pipe  was  “R,”  and  there  was  a  note  :  '*  Spigot  faked.”  Counsel 
reminded  witness  that  Mr.  Westlake  had  stated  that  455  of  the  rejected 
pipes  were  taken  into  stock  ;  and  he  asked  him  if  he  could  state  the 
actual  number.  Witness  replied  that  he  could  not  give  an  estimate  ; 
but  he  understood  455  were  paid  for  to  the  casters. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young:  May  I  take  it  that  the  total  payments  to  the 
casters  include  the  3862  pipes  passed  and  the  453,  and  that  is  all  ? 
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Witness  :  No,  Sir,  that  is  not  all.  We  make  them  allowances,  and 
give  a  sort  of  “  subs”  in  addition. 

Then  it  is  impossible  to  get  from  you  the  amount  you  have  paid  to 
the  casters  for  this  job,  and  specifically  what  it  is  for  ? — Certainly. 

Witness  was  then  taken  through  an  arithmetical  calculation  with  the 
object  of  showing  what  was  the  loss  to  the  Company  upon  a  “  waster  ” 
pipe  in  comparison  with  the  profit  accruing  to  them  if  it  passed  the  In¬ 
spector  and  went  forward  to  the  Corporation  depot.  Witness  informed 
the  Court  that  the  cost  of  material  and  workmanship  was  25s.  per  ton  ; 
and  each  pipe  weighed,  on  an  average,  ij  tons.  According  to  the  con¬ 
tract,  they  had  from  the  Corporation  £3  6s.  7d.  per  pipe,  less  8s.  7d. 
for  carriage,  or  £4  18s.  If  they  broke  the  pipe  up,  all  they  got  was  the 
actual  cost  of  the  iron  (£3  2s.  6d.  per  pipe)  and  the  difference  between 
that  £3  2s.  6d.  and  £4  18s.  was  the  loss  to  the  Company— £1  15s.  6d. 
Counsel  next  reverted  to  the  conversation  which  the  witness  had  with 
Mr.  Smith  during  the  interview  at  the  works  on  the  21st  of  March, 
when,  as  witness  had  stated  in  his  examination-in-chief,  Smith  (who 
had  gone  to  the  works  for  the  Corporation  as  a  practical  moulder)  told 
him  he  laughed  at  the  idea  that  these  numbers  could  be  burnt  on  the 
pipes.  Witness  said  he  had  not  made  any  memorandum  of  the  con¬ 
versation  ;  but  it  was  so  strange  that  he  was  not  likely  to  forget  it.  The 
peculiarities  of  terminal  figures  was  the  next  matter  to  engage  attention. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  Counsel  that  the  groups  of  figures  ending  with 
“8”  and  “  6  ”  came  up  for  inspection  before  those  ending  with  “  3  ”  and 
“  5  ;  ”  and  witness  said  his  attention  had  been  called  to  this. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  :  You  agree  that  if  I  am  right  in  the  suggestion 
that  there  was  a  practice  of  altering  the  figures  “  8  ”  and  “  6  ”  into  “  3  ” 
and  “  5,”  this  would  be  a  necessary  incident  of  that  practice  ? 

Witness :  Yes,  it  would.  But  I  cannot  explain  it. 

Now  have  you  found  the  same  thing  does  not  apply  in  dealing  with 
other  terminal  numbers  ? — I  have  not  looked  into  it. 

Have  you  made  observation  that  on  a  number  of  these  pipes,  where 
the  terminal  figure  is  “  3  ”  or  “  5,”  you  find  there  has  been  some  work 
done  on  the  final  figure  ;  and  that  on  the  corresponding  number  of  “8” 
and  “6”  you  find  very  frequently  something  abnormal  about  all  the 
figures  on  the  pipe  ?  Has  your  investigation  drawn  this  to  your 
attention  ? — No,  Sir. 

Irrespective  of  who  has  done  it,  I  ask  you  whether  you  noticed  that 
the  “3”  and  “5”  terminal  figures  have  been  abnormal,  and  that  in 
the  same  numbers,  except  ending  with  “8”  and  “6,”  all  the  figures 
appear  now  somewhat  abnormal  ? — I  have  not  noticed  that. 

Have  you  noticed  at  the  spigot  end  of  some  of  the  pipes  there  is  a 
depression  ? — Yes. 

What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  have  you  noticed  that  it  is  nearly  always 
on  a  number  ending  with  the  terminal  figure  “  3  ”  or  “  5  ”  ? — I  have  not 
observed  that. 

In  further  cross-examination,  witness  said  that  he  had  not  observed 
certain  other  peculiarities  in  the  figures  pointed  out  by  Counsel.  He 
had  not  particularly  noticed  that  the  figures  which  had  been  chiselled 
and  filed  were  “  3  ”  and  “  5  ;  ”  but  it  was  quite  possible  that  they  should 
have  more  done  to  them  at  the  fettling-bench.  Witness  was  next 
questioned  in  regard  to  discrepancies  in  the  weights  marked  on  certain 
pipes  and  their  actual  weights.  In  one  case  a  pipe  bearing  a  particular 
number  according  to  the  pump-book  was  marked  as  weighing  1  ton 
4  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lbs.  ;  but  the  pipe  which  actually  went  forward  under 
the  number  was  1  cwt.  6  lbs.  greater  weight.  Counsel  wished  to 
have  this  explained.  Witness  said  he  could  not  do  it  ;  he  supposed  it 
was  due  to  carelessness.  Asked  if  he  could  account  for  this— that  the 
Inspector  had  passed  a  pipe  with  a  particular  number  on  it,  and  made 
a  note  of  a  special  characteristic,  but  that  the  pipe  delivered  under  the 
number  had  not  this  characteristic,  witness  replied  in  the  negative. 
Two  specific  instances  of  this  were  quoted  ;  and  witness  was  unable  to 
account  for  them. 


Fifth  Day. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  the  Court  on  Monday  last  week, 

Sir  Edward  Carson  said  that,  under  the  order  of  the  Official  Re 
feree,  the  defendants  had  furnished  the  plaintiffs  with  a  list  of  cases  in 
which  they  said  rejected  pipes  had  had  the  numbers  fraudulently  cut. 
This  was  one  branch  of  the  case.  There  was  another,  under  which 
they  said  the  terminal  figures  had  been  altered.  Having  regard  to  the 
number  of  pipes,  their  expert  witnesses  could  not  complete  their 
evidence  without  a  list  of  these  cases,  and  they  wished  to  have  them  in¬ 
vestigated  if  defendants  would  give  the  numbers  they  relied  on. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  said  this  appeared  to  be  quite  reasonable,  and  he 
did  not  see  any  difficulty  in  doing  it.  The  only  thing  was  that  a  great 
many  of  the  pipes  where  the  terminals  of  what  they  called  the  “  father 
had  been  altered,  were  now  underground.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  pipe-laying  contract,  they  were  used  ;  but  a  list  of  them  was  kept, 
and  they  knew  exactly  where  they  were.  They  could  easily  supply  the 
list  of  those  on  the  surface. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  list  should  be  supplied. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  then  said  he  was  told  the  pipes  were  being  con¬ 
stantly  moved  about,  and  he  wanted  them  to  be  left  as  they  were.  The 
plaintiffs’  engineers  had  to  go  out  and  turn  their  attention  to  these 
various  matters  as  they  arose  in  evidence,  and  they  found  the  pipes  dis¬ 
placed  and  discoloured  with  mud. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  said  the  pipes  had  only  been  moved  as  a  matter 
of  convenience.  They  fi ad  been  put  into  consecutive  order,  so  that  it 
might  be  known  where  to  find  them.  If  Sir  Edward  did  not  want 
them  to  be  moved,  they  should  not  be.  He  added  that  Mr.  Barron 
wished  to  go  over  to  Staveley  to  see  “  the  three  pipes  ”  after  the  rising 
of  the  Court.  He  supposed  Sir  Edward  had  no  objection  to  him  see¬ 
ing  any  other  pipes  on  the  ground,  if  he  wished. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  :  Not  the  least. 

Mr.  Gantry  was  then  further  cross-examined  on  a  few  points. 

In  re-examination  by  Sir  Edward  Carson,  witness  said  he  had  stated, 
with  respect  to  the  non-production  of  the  three  pipes  required  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Barron's  visit,  that  he  himself  saw  them  the  next 
morning,  and  examined  them.  No  question  was  subsequently  asked  by 
the  Corporation  authorities  as  to  whether  or  not  the  pipes  had  been 
found.  A  number  of  questions  had  been  put  to  him  by  Counsel  for  the 
defendants  as  to  the  passing  of  11  8  ”  pipes  before  “  3  pipes,  and  he  was 


asked  by  Sir  Edward  whether  any  selection  was  made  in  this  way. 
Witness's  reply  was:  "None  whatever.”  He  added  that  he  never 
gave  any  directions  to  have  the  pipes  brought  up  in  any  particular 
order,  and  he  never  heard  that  they  were.  Counsel  said  he  wished  to 
give  instances  on  the  theory  the  defendants  put  forward  of  "  8  ”  being 
turned  into  "3  ”  and  the  pipes  delivered.  He  wanted  to  take  cases 
where  the  former  pipes  were  taken  before  the  latter,  so  as  to  show  that 
it  was  not  an  invariable  practice.  Witness  was  taken  through  a  series 
of  instances  where  the  state  of  things  quoted  by  Sir  Edward  was  shown 
to  exist. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  said  he  had  not  limited  himself  to  stating  that  the 
only  alterations  were  in  the  figures  “8  ”  and  "  3  ”  and  “5”  and  “  6  ;  " 
but  he  had  laid  special  stress  on  these. 

James  Allright,  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  pipe  dipping  and  for¬ 
warding  department  at  the  Staveley  works,  explained  at  some  length 
what  was  done  with  the  pipes  after  they  had  passed  the  Inspector.  He 
said  the  pipes  that  had  been  rejected  were  sent  to  a  different  place 
altogether  from  that  to  which  the  good  pipes  went  ;  the  latter  being 
put  into  trucks,  and  taken  to  the  dipping-tank.  When  the  pipes  were 
actually  sent  away,  the  number  of  the  truck  into  which  they  were  put 
was  taken  from  one  of  the  books,  and  entered  in  the  despatch -book, 
which  was  kept  by  the  advice  clerk,  who  entered  the  matter  in  the 
advice-book.  Witness  was  questioned  by  Sir  Edward  Carson  as  to 
what  took  place  on  the  day  when  Mr.  Barron  and  Mr.  Richardson 
appeared  at  the  works  and  asked  for  three  particular  pipes.  Witness 
said  he  went  to  look  at  his  man’s  book.  He  saw  the  number  of  the 
pipes ;  but  they  were  not  ticked  off.  There  were  other  numbers  not 
ticked  off.  He'and  Smith  then  went  on  to  the  sidings  and  climbed  into 
about  a  dozen  waggons  without  finding  the  pipes.  As  it  was  dinner 
time,  and  there  was  another  mile  to  walk,  they  stopped  the  search. 
On  his  return  to  the  works,  he  saw  Mr.  Barron,  who  was  very  violent, 
and  accused  witness  or  knowing  all  about  the  job.  He  went  about  the 
search  for  the  pipes  as  fast  as  he  could,  so  as  to  find  them  and  get  the 
job  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Hugo  Young,  witness  said  he  did  not 
consult  the  book  in  which  he  could  have  seen  for  himself  where  the 
several  pipes  could  have  been  found,  as  it  was  kept  by  his  assistant  for 
private  use. 

James  Taylor,  assistant  to  the  last  witness,  was  next  called.  Alter 
giving  evidence  as  to  the  procedure  in  the  works,  he  said  he  did  not 
find  the  three  pipes  Mr.  Barron  asked  for  on  the  21st  of  March,  but 
did  so  next  morning.  He  spent  about  three  hours  in  looking  for 
them  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  ;  but  he  did  not  find  them,  because 
they  were  not  ticked  off  in  his  book.  They  never  ticked  oft  pipes  when 
they  were  going  into  stock.  He  found  them  in  two  waggons,  and 
reported  it  to  Mr.  Allright,  who  went  along  with  him  in  order  to  see 
them.  _ 

Sixth  Day. 

Mr.  W.  J.  E.  Binnie,  of  the  firm  of  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  Son,  and 
Beacon,  examined  by  Mr.  Norman  Craig,  said  that  for  the  purposes 
of  the  case  he  had  examined  in  detail  he  believed  every  pipe  which  had 
been  challenged  by  the  defendants,  and  also  those  remaining  at  the 
plaintiffs’  works.  He  had  measured  the  thickness  of  the  pipes  at  both 
the  spigot  and  the  socket  end  ;  and  he  gave  in  great  detail  a  mass  of 
figures  relative  to  each  pipe,  of  which  the  number  was  mentioned  by 
Counsel.  He  showed  the  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  metal  of 
the  pipes  at  each  end,  and  gave  the  height  of  the  relief  of  the  number 
figures  above  the  body  of  the  pipe.  He  was  furnishing  these  particu¬ 
lars  when  the  Court  rose  for  the  midday  adjournment. 

On  re-assembling  after  luncheon, 

The  Official  Referee  commented  upon  the  method  which  had 
been  adopted  of  going  through  the  long  list  of  pipes  and  their  measure¬ 
ments  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  list  should  be  provided,  including 
those  which  remained  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  answer  to  further  questions,  witness  dealt  generally  with  the 
results  of  his  examination  of  the  pipes.  He  said  the  plaintiffs  Solicitor 
(Mr.  Sanders)  had  asked  the  other  side  what  they  had  been  doing  with 
the  pipes  ■  and  the  reply  was  that  a  vaseline  and  blacking  mixture  had 
been  applied  to  them.  He  added  that  the  coating  would  have  the 
effect  of  concealing  evidence  if  anybody  came  to  inspect  the  pipes.  He 
had  seen  the  particulars  of  the  action,  and  knew  that  in  regard  to  the 
pipes  complained  of  as  defective,  the  only  particulars  given  were  that 
each  of  them  possessed  one  or  more  of  23  different  defects  which  a 
pipe  might  present.  A  good  many  of  the  pipes  had  the  appearance 
which  suggested  that  work  had  been  done  on  them  over  and  above 
what  he  called  legitimate  fettling  ;  but  a  large  number  did  not  look  as 
if  they  had  had  the  work  of  a  fettler  at  all.  They  were  very  ama¬ 
teurish.  The  terminal  numbers,  if  they  happened  to  be  “  3  ”  or  “  5, 
were  mostly  uncovered,  having  been  covered  and  then  worked  up 
again  with  white  paint  on  them.  Dealing  specifically  with  numbers, 
witness  said  a  “  5  ”  was  so  different  from  a  “  6  ”  that  an  alteration 
could  not  have  been  made ;  and  this  feature  was  preserved  throughout 
the  different  blocks  used.  Some  of  the  suggested  alterations  were 
more  than  could  be  accomplished  by  a  fraudulent  person.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  they  could  not  say  whether  or  not  an  “  8  had  been 
altered  into  a  “3  ;  ”  but  there  was  evidence  indicating  why  a  particular 
«  o  ”  had  not  been  altered  from  an  “  8.”  There  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  the  alterations  suggested.  With  regard  to  the  thickness 
of  the  pipes,  witness  said  he  did  not  expect  to  find  it  uniform,  either 
right  round  or  right  through.  The  variations  he  had  given  earlier  in 
the  day  were  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  measuring  cast-iron  pipes 
with  great  accuracy.  Having  given  a  good  deal  of  detailed  evidence 
as  to  the  particular  appearances  of  certain  pipes  which  he  had  examined 
for  marks  witness  produced  a  chisel  which  he  said  he  found  inside  one 
of  the  pipes  at  No.  5  depot  on  the  nth  of  June.  He  said  it  was  a 
chisel  which  might  have  made  the  scrt  of  marks  he  saw  ;  but  it  was 
not  the  kind  of  tool  which  would  be  used  to  alter  numbers,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  It  was  not  a  fettler’s  tool. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  pointed  out  that  the  chisel  did  not  appear  to  have 

been  used,  judging  from  both  the  head  and  the  point. 

Witness  agreed  that  it  had  not  been  used  much,  but  said  it  might 
have  been  used  a  little. 
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Withdrawal  of  the  Plaintiffs’  Case. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  hearing  on  Wednesday  morning, 

Sir  Edward  Carson  intimated  that  he  had  a  statement  to  make  in 
reference  to  the  case.  He  said  certain  knowledge  came  to  hand  on 
the  previous  day  which  had  satisfied  Mr.  Westlake,  the  Managing- 
Director  of  the  Staveley  Company,  that  the  Company  ought  not  to 
further  contest  the  right  of  the  defendants  to  have  the  contract  ter¬ 
minated.  The  moment  Mr.  Westlake  ascertained  that  there  were 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  pipes  had  been  improperly  dealt  with, 
he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  instruct  him  (Sir  Edward)  to  this 
effect.  So  far  as  the  Company  were  aware,  and  having  regard  to  the 
satisfactory  way  in  which  all  other  contracts  were  being  carried  on  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  thought  impossible  that  this  could  have  happened. 
But  Mr.  Westlake  was  now  satisfied  that  he  was  deceived,  and  that 
some  persons — though  it  might  be  difficult  to  trace  who  they  were — 
were  tempted,  by  reason  of  the  unprecedented  number  of  rejections  in 
the  Lincoln  case,  being  about  30  per  cent.,  compared  with  -z\  per  cent, 
in  the  other  contracts,  to  try  to  dispose  of  rejected  pipes  by  tampering 
with  them.  The  arrangements  they  had  come  to  were  these  :  That 
plaintiffs  were  to  take  back,  at  their  own  expense,  all  pipes  at  present 
at  the  Corporation  depots,  or  any  pipes  that  had  not  been  used ;  that 
the  defendants  should  pay  for  all  pipes  they  had  actually  used,  at  the 
contract  price  ;  that  the  plaintiffs  were  to  abandon  any  further  claim 
under  the  contract ;  and  that  the  defendants  under  the  counterclaim 
should  receive  /3000,  and  upon  this  the  plaintiffs  were  to  be  relieved 
from  any  further  liabilities  under  the  contract.  Counsel  added  that, 
of  course,  it  followed  that  the  plaintiffs  were  to  pay  all  the  defendants’ 
costs  on  the  claim  and  counterclaim.  The  Referee  would  probably 
make  an  order  that  the  sum  paid  into  Court  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  defendants. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  said  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  Staveley 
Company  should  have  taken  this  course,  which,  he  thought,  was  most 
creditable  to  them  under  the  circumstances.  He  quite  agreed  that  the 
Company  was  one  that  stood  very  high  ;  and,  in  his  cross-examination 
of  the  Managing-Director,  he  said  he  felt  sure  that  if  Mr.  Westlake 
was  once  satisfied  that  fraud  had  been  committed,  he  and  his  Company 
would  be  the  first  to  try  to  put  the  Lincoln  Corporation  right.  On 
behalf  of  the  Corporation,  he  (Mr.  Young)  could  only  say  it  was  very 
gratifying  to  them  that  their  conduct  had  been  so  fully  justified. 

The  Official  Referee  also  congratulated  both  parties  and  every¬ 
body  concerned  on  the  result.  He  said  it  was  one  which  he  considered 
very  satisfactory  to  everybody,  because  the  case  involved  an  enormous 
amount  of  expense.  Unfortunately,  somebody  or  some  persons — for 
whom,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  the  Staveley  Company  were  in  no  way 
responsible  morally,  though  they  were  legally,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
carrying  out  the  contract — committed  some  gross  fraud,  which  en¬ 
titled  the  Lincoln  Corporation  to  determine  the  contract.  He  could 
only  say  he  thought  Mr.  Westlake  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  matter  ;  and  nobody,  so  far  as  he  knew,  connected  with  the  Com¬ 
pany,  was  aware  of  what  was  going  on  until  somewhere  about  the 
21st  of  March.  He  hoped  there  would  be  further  investigation  to 
arrive  at  the  real  facts;  and  he  supposed  some  order  or  judgment 
would  be  required. 

Mr.  Matthews  suggested  that  the  record  be  withdrawn  upon  these 
terms,  with  the  Judge’s  order,  if  necessary. 

The  Official  Referee  agreed. 

The  case,  which  had  occupied  the  Court  altogether  eight  days 
(including  the  day  spent  visiting  the  works),  and  had  cost,  according 
to  a  statement  made  by  Sir  Edward  Carson  in  the  course  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  £3  10s.  per  minute,  was  then  brought  to  a  close. 


Unlawfully  Fixing  a  Gas=Pipe. 

Charles  Buckett,  of  No.  4,  Hobart  Place,  Wokingham,  was  charged 
before  the  Magistrates  of  the  town  with  unlawfully  laying  a  pipe  to 
convey  gas  to  his  house.  According  to  the  evidence  given,  defendant, 
in  March,  1910,  entered  a  cottage  previously  occupied  by  a  tenant  who 
was  supplied  with  gas  from  the  local  Company.  Duringthree  quarters 
of  the  year,  no  gas  was  registered  by  the  meter  ;  but  2s.  was  found  in 
the  slot-meter  for  two  quarters  of  this  year.  As  there  appeared  to  be 
some  irregularity,  a  fitter  was  sent  to  the  house  ;  and  he  discovered 
what  had  been  done.  When  he  disconnected  the  meter  on  the  house 
side,  he  found  a  supply  of  gas  coming  back,  which  was  altogether 
unusual.  As  he  was  leaving  the  place,  defendant’s  wife  called  him 
back,  and  took  him  to  the  spot  where  the  connection  had  been  made. 
The  gas  went  over  the  meter  ;  and  the  work  was  done  so  cleverly 
that  an  ordinary  person  would  not  have  discovered  how  it  had  been 
carried  out.  Later  the  defendant  went  to  the  Manager  of  the  works, 
and  asked  him  to  hush  the  matter  up.  The  full  penalty  of  £5  was 
inflicted. 


Position  of  the  Newtown  Gas  Undertaking. — In  the  course  of  a 
lengthy  report  on  the  Newtown  Gas-Works,  Mr.  William  Belton,  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  called  in  by  the  Urban  District  Council  to  advise 
them  as  to  putting  the  concern  on  a  more  profitable  basis,  said  the 
works  generally  were  in  a  fair  condition,  but  the  Council  were  not 
obtaining  as  much  gas  per  ton  as  they  ought  to  do.  This  appeared  to 
him  to  be  due,  firstly,  to  want  of  adequate  supervision  in  the  retort- 
house  ;  and,  secondly,  to  stopped  pipes.  Under  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Gas  Manager  to  devote  sufficient  time 
to  the  retort-house  work  and  to  the  supervision  of  mains,  services, 
meters,  and  lamps,  which  were  all  possible  sources  of  leakage.  Too 
much  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  collecting  rates,  which  necessitated 
his  absence  from  the  works  to  an  undesirable  extent,  during  which  the 
retort  work  was  not  properly  carried  out.  He  advised  that  the  collect¬ 
ing  be  removed  from  his  duties ;  that  the  hydraulic  mains  be  altered  ; 
and  that  the  coal  used  be  changed.  The  gas  unaccounted  for,  equal  to 
ii'5  per  cent.,  was  too  high  ;  and  the  Manager’s  time  would  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  detecting  leakages  than  in  collecting  rates. 
The  Gas  Committee  agreed  to  appoint  a  collector,  to  make  the  altera¬ 
tions  to  the  hydraulic  mains,  and  to  reset  two  beds  of  retorts. 
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Recent  Labour  Difficulties  in  France. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Company  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  at  the  London  Offices,  Finsbury  House,  Blomfield  Street,  E.C.— 
Mr.  R.  Hesketh  Jones  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  B.  Brady)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting,  and  then  the  following  report  of  the  Directors  : 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  reporting  an  increase  of  4I  percent,  in  the 
total  gas-rental  received  during  the  year.  With  the  exception  of  Bolbec, 
all  the  stations  show  a  satisfactory  improvement. 

The  cost  of  coals  has  been  slightly  higher  than  during  the  previous  year, 
but  under  new  contracts,  which  will  shortly  come  into  force,  the  price  will 
be  reduced.  The  average  price  realized  for  coke  is  a  trifle  below  that  ob¬ 
tained  last  year.  Both  tar  and  sulphate  have  given  a  higher  return. 

The  Directors  have  succeeded  in  renewing  the  Company’s  concession  at 
Bolbec,  which  has  been  extended  25  years,  until  1949.  The  average  length 
of  the  Company’s  concessions  is  now  27  years. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  gas  at  Rouen,  we  have  recently  pur¬ 
chased  additional  land  adjoining  the  Company’s  works  in  the  lie  Lacroix. 
We  have  also  acquired  an  additional  slip  of  land  at  Sotteville,  which  is  an 
adjunct  to  our  Rouen  works,  and  where  there  has  recently  been  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  sale  of  gas,  due  no  doubt  largely  to  the  reduction  in  the 
sale  price  agreed  toon  the  extension  of  the  concession  last  year. 

The  rearrangement  of  capital  decided  upon  by  the  shareholders  at  the 
extraordinary  general  meeting  held  on  Feb.  21,  1911,  has  been  successfully 
carried  through ;  and  the  Directors  now  recommend  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  12s.  6d.  per  share,  free  of  income-tax,  on  the  augmented  capital, 
which  will  be  a  total  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  year,  as  foreshadowed  by  the 
Directors  in  their  circular  of  Feb.  4  last.  The  payment  of  the  above 
dividend  of  12s.  6d.  per  share  is,  as  usual,  subject  to  a  deduction  for  French 
stamp  and  transfer  duty  of  is.  id.  per  share  in  respect  of  all  shares  held  in 
France. 

The  Directors  purpose  in  future  to  equalize  the  half-yearly  dividends  by 
distributing  10s.  per  share  each  half  year,  instead  of  as  heretofore  paying 
a  larger  part  of  the  year’s  dividend  on  Aug.  1. 

Notice  has  been  given  that  two  Directors  (H.  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  and  R. 
Hesketh  Jones,  Esq.),  and  both  Auditors  (J.  Reeson,  Esq.,  and  H.  J.  Luff, 
Esq.)  retire  from  office  at  this  meeting,  but,  all  being  eligible,  they  offer 
themselves  for  re-election. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts, 
said  that  since  the  last  annual  general  meeting  an  unusual  number  of 
events  had  occurred  in  connection  with  the  Company.  They  had  had 
two  extraordinary  general  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  readjusting  the 
share  capital  in  relation  to  capital  outlay,  taking  advantage  of  these 
meetings  also  to  modernize  the  Articles  of  Association.  All  this  had 
been  carried  out  with  much  labour,  careful  study,  and  attention  by 
their  officials  and  staff  in  London,  whose  labours  the  Directors  had 
recently  acknowledged  by  suitable  gratuities.  He  could  not  allow  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without,  in  the  presence  of  the  shareholders,  very 
heartily  thanking  each  member  of  the  staff  for  the  care,  devotion, 
and  attention  to  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  which 
had  brought  it  to  a  successful  completion.  He  (the  Chairman)  might 
mention  that,  during  the  past  four  months,  the  staff  had  not  for  many 
nights  left  the  office  until  nine  and  ten  o’clock  at  night  ;  and  he  felt 
sure  the  shareholders  would  agree  with  him  in  conveying  to  them 
very  hearty  appreciation  of  their  services.  [Hear,  hear.]  Turning  to 
less  favourable  events.  Forsome  months  past,  the  Company  had  experi¬ 
enced  labour  troubles  at  some  of  the  stations.  The  shareholders  would 
no  doubt  from  time  to  time  have  seen  allusions  in  the  public  Press  to 
strikes  and  threatened  strikes  in  France.  Commencing  with  the  rail¬ 
ways,  the  discontent  spread,  fostered  by  Labour  Bureaux,  with  head 
quarters  in  Paris,  and  culminating,  in  their  own  case,  in  the  stokers 
at  Rouen  striking,  in  conjunction  with  those  at  the  French  Gas  Com¬ 
pany’s  works  in  the  town.  The  strike  lasted  for  several  days.  Their 
Manager  (M.  Huon)  obtained  stokers  from  other  gas-works ;  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  general  staff,  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Com- 
pahy,  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  the  supply  of  gas  at  Rouen,  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  assist,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  other  Company  as  well. 
His  actions  were  appreciated  by  the  Mayor  and  local  authorities  ;  and 
the  Directors  had  since  acknowledged,  by  the  grant  of  gratuities,  his 
tactful  services  and  those  of  the  men  and  staff  who  remained  faithful, 
and  rendered  him  their  services  during  the  several  anxious  days  pre¬ 
ceding  and  during  the  strike.  Several  of  the  men  who  went  out  on 
strike  had  not  been  taken  back  into  the  Company’s  employ.  These 
labour  troubles  had  not  been  confined  to  Rouen.  They  created  much 
anxiety  for  the  Directors  and  Managers,  who  endeavoured  to  treat  the 
men  with  all  possible  consideration  and  liberality.  But,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  outside  pressure,  the  men  were  often  forced  to  act  contrary 
to  their  own  interests.  He  was,  however,  pleased  to  say  that  the 
several  mayors  and  local  authorities  with  which  the  Company  were 
connected,  and  with  whom  they  endeavoured  to  co-operate,  had, 
during  these  labour  troubles,  recognized  the  Company’s  actions  ;  and 
it  behoved  him,  as  Chairman,  on  this  occasion  to  tender  to  them  their 
best  thanks.  He  was  sure  the  shareholders  would  agree  with  this. 
[Hear,  hear.]  In  the  Directors’  report,  they  recommended  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  dividend  of  12s.  6d.  per  share,  which,  with  the  interim  divi¬ 
dends  paid  on  Feb.  1,  amounted  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
present  share  capital.  This  might  perhaps  require  slight  explana¬ 
tion.  The  old  £7  1  os.  paid-up  shares  received  7s.  Cd.  per  share  last 
February.  They  would  now  receive  12s.  6d. — that  was  to  say,  20s.  for 
the  year  ;  being  10  per  cent,  on  the  now  fully-paid  shares  of  £10. 
Every  three  of  the  old  fully-paid  up  shares  of  £10  that  received  in 
February  10s.  per  share — i.e.,  30s. — would  now  be  paid  12s.  Cd.  per 
share  on  four  shares — i.e.,  50s. — being  a  total  of  80s.  for  the  year,  or 
10  per  cent,  on  a  holding  of  four  shares  (£40).  Before  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  he  might  allude  to  the  progress  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  business  during  the  past  ten  years  that  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  occupying  the  chair.  In  1900-1,  the  consumption  of  gas  was  1250 
million  cubic  feet ;  in  1910-11  it  had  been  1587  million  cubic  feet.  The 
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towns  the  Company  supplied  did  not  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds ; 
but  the  business  progressed  steadily  and  satisfactorily. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Mr.  H.  E.  Jones),  in  seconding,  remarked- 
that,  as  the  Chairman  had  fully  explained,  they  had  been  passing 
through  a  period  of  considerable  anxiety  ;  but  when  they  looked  at 
their  Chairman's  bronzed  and  healthy  face,  they  would  see  that  it  had 
not  altogether  worn  him  out. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman  moved,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Gardiner  seconded,  the 
declaration  of  a  dividend  in  the  terms  stated  in  tire  report. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Ellis:  Will  you,  instead  of  paying  12s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d. 
per  share,  pay  10s.  and  10s.  on  the  same  dates  ? 

The  Chairman  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  Chairman 
and  Mr.  H.  C.  Smith  as  Directors  of  the  Company.  Referring  to  the 
veteran  Chairman,  he  said  the  shareholders  had  seen,  from  the  terse 
and  exhaustive  account  supplied  to  them  of  the  transactions  of  the  past 
twelve  months — it  was  multiim  in  parvo,  the  whole  history  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  at  a  very  critical  time  had  been  given  in  brief  compass— that 
they  had  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Board  who  had  a  powerful 
grasp  of  all  the  Company's  affairs,  even  under  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty.  Their  Chairman  had  had  a  varied  and  ripe  experience  as 
a  gas  administrator,  coupled  with  which  he  had  a  happy,  genial,  and 
fraternal  manner  with  his  colleagues,  which  rendered  service  by  the 
Directors  very  pleasant,  and  harmonized  and  united  them  all.  The 
history  of  any  successful  company  must  be  written  in  the  harmony 
and  consistency  of  its  Board.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  a  Director  of 
several  years’  standing  ;  and  he  had  a  complete  acquaintance  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  Company.  He  gave  very  valuable  help  in 
the  matter  of  the  securities  in  which  they  invested  their  reserves,  which 
were  happily  not  unimportant  in  amount. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Gardiner  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Wilkinson,  the 
Auditors  (Mr.  J.  Reeson  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Luff)  were  re-appointed. 

Special  Acknowledgment  to  the  Staff — Agitation  and 

Loyalty. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  had  already,  in  his  address,  prac¬ 
tically  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Brady)  and  the 
staff  in  London.  Therefore  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say  more 
about  them.  But  he  should  make  special  allusion  to  their  friend  the 
Managing-Director  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  upon  whose  shoulders  had 
devolved,  and  from  whose  head  had  been  evolved,  the  details  as  to  the 
rearrangement  of  the  capital,  and  the  various  duties  which  had  been 
carried  out  by  the  staff  during  the  last  four  or  five  months.  Without 
the  head,  the  tail  could  not  very  well  move.  [Laughter.]  Therefore,  he 
(the  Chairman)  had  very  much  pleasure  in  specially  referring  to  Mr. 
Williams.  During  the  ten  years  that  he  (Mr.  Jones)  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  occupying  the  chair,  he  had  worked  harmoniously  with 
Mr.  Williams.  Then  as  to  the  staff  abroad,  unfortunately,  owing  to 
his  (the  Chairman's)  accident  twelve  months  ago,  he  had  not  since 
been  able  to  go  abroad.  Therefore  he  could  not  speak  of  the  staff 
abroad  so  well  as  he  could  otherwise  have  done  had  he  been  in  pei- 
sonal  contact  with  them.  But  he  had  watched  their  movements.  He 
had  their  correspondence  before  him  pretty  well  every  week  ;  and  he 
felt  that  he  might  say  they  had  a  most  efficient  staff.  The  accounts 
and  reports  from  them  were  always  carefully  scrutinized  ;  and  when 
there  was  anything  to  which  their  attention  should  be  called,  it  was 
always  efficiently  dealt  with  and  carried  out  by  them,  and  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  the  Board. 

The  Deputy-Chairman,  in  seconding,  also  spoke  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Williams,  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Brady),  and  those  who  worked  under 
him.  With  respect  to  the  officers  and  staffs  abroad,  he  said  he  had 
always  been  impressed  with  the  extreme  care  and  anxious  pains  taken 
by  their  local  Directors  and  engineers.  They  were  all  men  of  good 
education  and  standing,  and  most  of  them  carried  diplomas  of  some  of 
the  scientific  and  educational  societies  of  France.  One  thing  that  one 
found  was  their  particular  anxiety  in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders, 
and  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Company.  They  had  especial 
exemplification  of  this  in  the  conduct  of  their  Managers  who  had 
lately  been  submitted  to  strikes  and  partial  strikes.  They  had  exer¬ 
cised  great  patience,  forbearance,  and  conciliation.  Fortunately,  all 
their  Managers  stood  so  well  with  the  Mayors  and  Corporations  of  the 
towns  in  which  they  worked,  that  when  misunderstandings  arose  they 
were  able  to  explain  the  position,  and  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
municipal  coiporations.  This  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Company. 
Their  workmen,  too,  had  for  the  most  part  been  exceptionally  loyal, 
and  not  less  so  because  the  Company  happened  to  be  an  alien  one.  It 
was  v ery  gratifying  to  see  the  allegiance  these  men  had  to  their  duty  ; 
and  it  was  fair  of  him  to  say  that  the  endeavour  of  the  Board  was 
always  to  treat  the  employees  of  every  rank — from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest — in  a  just  and  generous  spirit.  The  men  appreciated  this  ;  and 
when  they  were  upset — it  was  only  part  of  them,  he  was  very  glad  to 

say _ by  the  agitators  whose  work  it  was  to  disseminate  violence  and 

discontent,  the  men,  except  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  them, 
stood  by  the  Company.  During  the  recent  trouble,  though  it  was  a 
time  of  anxiety,  it  yas  a  satisfaction  to  the  Board  to  find  how  many  of 
the  men  were  loyal.  In  connection  with  these  times,  the  Board  com¬ 
mended  the  attitude  in  which,  and  the  manly  courage  with  which,  their 
Manager  at  Rouen  (M.  Huon)  faced  the  difficulties.  He  bore  himself 
like  a  man  from  first  to  last ;  and  he  conquered  in  the  end,  and  in  the 
end,  too,  was  kind  and  merciful  to  those  who  returned  to  the  Com¬ 
pany.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  all  could  not  be  taken  back.  The 
history  of  the  strike  in  Rouen  was  one  which  would  always  be  credit¬ 
able  to  the  Manager  and  staff  of  that  station. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Pratt,  from  the  shareholders’  side  of  the  table,  supported 
the  encomiums  passed  upon  the  staff  by  both  Chairman  and  Deputy- 
Chairman. 

The  motion  was  heartily  passed. 

The  Managing-Director  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  in  acknowledging  the 
vote  on  behalf  of  himself,  the  Secretary,  and  his  staff,  and  the  Managers 
and  their  staffs  abroad,  said  the  words  that  had  fallen  from  the  Chair¬ 


man  and  the  Deputy-Chairman  and  the  endorsement  of  the  share¬ 
holders,  showed  that  they  had  a  due  appreciation  of  the  extra  work 
that  had  devolved  upon  the  officers  and  the  staff  for  some  time  past. 
But  it  had  all  gone  through  satisfactorily  ;  and  the  kind  remarks 
that  had  been  made  on  this  occasion  would-  be  an  encouragement  in 
the  future,  and  especially  to  those  who  had  had  to  face  difficulties  of 
no  common  order  in  dealing  with  a  situation  set  up  and  fomented  in 
Paris,  and  not  entirely  dependent  upon  the  will  of  their  own  men.  The 
Directors  treated  their  men  liberally,  and  that  so  many  of  these  men 
stood  loyally  by  the  Company,  showed  that  the  good  treatment  was 
not  thrown  away.  The  vote  would  be  an  encouragement  to  the  officers 
and  the  men,  and  it  would  be  highly  appreciated  by  them. 

Mr.  Ellis  remarked  that  a  vote  of  thanks  was  due  to  the  Chairman 
and  Directors,  and  most  emphatically  the  shareholders  should  add  a 
word  of  sympathy  with  them  on  account  of  the  difficulties  they  had 
had  to  encounter  during  the  past  year.  Nothing  was  more  unsettling 
to  a  Board  of  Directors  than  labour  troubles,  because  they  did  not 
know  how  far  they  might  extend.  He  hoped  that,  in  the  immediate 
future,  the  Directors  might  be  spared  any  recurrence  of  the  recent 
experience.  They  could  not,  however,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
labour  disturbances  on  the  Continent  were  becoming  more  frequent, 
and  that  European  countries  were  in  a  serious  condition  in  this  re¬ 
spect  ;  and  F'rance,  he  supposed,  would  have  its  share.  They  had 
these  disputes  forced  upon  employers  and  upon  the  men,  who,  in  the 
case  of  this  Company,  were  treated  in  a  generous  manner.  This 
should  persuade  the  men  that  it  was  against  their  interests  to  strike. 
He  was  sure  the  Board  were  magnanimous  enough  to  meet  the  men 
with  the  utmost  possible  concessions,  without  showing  weakness,  which 
was  always  fatal. 

Mr.  J.  Reeson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  very  cordially 
agreed  to. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  acknowledgment  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  said,  so  long  as  he  was  spared,  he  should 
do  his  utmost  in  the  interests  of  the  Company.  He  was  working  with 
gentlemen  who  desired  to  spare  him  as  much  as  possible  the  anxious 
duties  which  usually  fell  upon  a  Chairman,  although  he  must  confess 
that  he  did  not  like  to  shirk  his  duties  at  all.  It  was  true  the  Board 
had  had  an  anxious  time  the  last  few  months  ;  and  he  dare  say  they 
would  have  anxious  times  in  the  future.  If  any  one  had  read  the 
Paris  notes  in  "The  Times”  that  day,  they  would  have  seen  that 
matters  were  by  no  means  quiet  in  the  House  there.  They  must 
expect  further  agitation  ;  but  while  the  Board  desired  to  be  concilia¬ 
tory  to  their  men,  they  should  endeavour  to  be  firm,  and  not  yield  too 
much  to  pressure. 

This  concluded  the  proceedings. 


EAST  GREENWICH  GAS-WORKS  INSTITUTE. 


Opening  Ceremony, 

The  workmen  employed  at  most  of  the  stations  of  the  South  Metro¬ 
politan  Gas  Company  have  had  the  advantages  of  an  institute  in  which 
to  meet  for  recreation  and  social  intercourse ;  those  engaged  at  the 
East  Greenwich  works  being  until  last  Wednesday  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  On  the  day  named,  however,  a  new  building  which  has 
been  erected  for  their  use  was  formally  opened  and  handed  over  by 
Mr.  Charles  Carpenter,  Chairman  of  the  Company.  Its  main  feature 
is  the  hall,  in  which  the  ceremony  was  held.  It  will  seat  about  800  ; 
and  nearly  this  number  were  present.  It  is  well  lighted,  for  both  day 
and  night  use,  and  amply  provided  with  exits.  The  floor,  specially 
laid  for  dancing,  is  covered  by  a  drugget.  There  is  an  ample  stage, 
the  opening  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  bust,  in  high  relief,  of  the 
late  Sir  George  Livesey  ;  while  at  the  rear  are  spacious  rooms  which 
may  be  used  for  purposes  connected  with  entertainments  or  as  com¬ 
mittee-rooms.  There  is  a  billiard-room,  affording  space  for  two  tables 
at  least ;  also  a  miniature  rifle  range  and  a  recreation-room  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  refreshment  department ;  and  the  kitchen  and  lavatory 
arrangements  are  excellent.  1  he  employees  themselves,  working 
through  a  Committee  already  actively  engaged,  will  take  steps  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  furnishing  ;  but  even  in  this  matter  help  has  been  given  by 
the  Company  in  the  shape  of  chairs  and  the  drugget  which  preserves 
the  smoothness  of  the  floor  of  the  large  hall. 

As  mentioned,  Mr.  Carpenter  presided  at  the  opening  ceremonv ; 
and  upon  the  platform  with  him  were  Messrs,  brank  Bush  (the 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Company),  J.  Mews,  J.  Ewart,  T.  B  Hawksley, 
Frank  H.  Jones,  and  J.  Newbold  (Workmen-Director),  Mr.  H.  Austin  (a 
former  Director),  Mr.  F.  M’Leod  (Secretary),  Mr.  W.  Doig  Gibb  (Chief 
Engineer)  Mr  J.  F.  Braidwood  (Engineer  at  the  West  Greenwich 
works),  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Field.  The  Chairman  explained  that,  of  the 
Company's  different  works,  those  at  East  Greenwich  had  been  left  so 
long  in  the  matter  of  an  institute,  as  it  was  felt  that  it  was  the  most 
important,  and  experience  had  been  gained  by  what  had  been  done  at 
the  other  works.  He  said  the  Directors’  duty  began  and  ended  with  pro- 
viding  the  buildings.  No  pains  had  been  spared  with  them  ;  and  it 
remained  with  the  men  to  make  the  institute  a  success.  That  it  would 
be  done  the  Directors  were  confident.  He  declared  the  building  open. 
Mr.  Bush  then  gave  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  starting  of 
the  works  at  East  Greenwich.  Mr.  J.  Newbold,  Mr..  J.  D.  C.  Hunter, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cupit  (Workmen-Director)  and  Mr.  Austin  followed.  Mr. 
Gibb  informed  the  company  that  the  building  was  really  the  Chairman  s 
own  design  ;  and  he  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Tysoe  (the  Engineer- 
in-Charge  of  the  station,  who  is  on  holiday)  in  which  this  credit  was 
given.  The  institute  was  gratefully  taken  over  by  the  staff,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Lawes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sturt. 


The  terms  submitted  to  the  Weston-super-Mare  Urban  District 
Council  by  the  Gas  Company,  for  the  lighting  of  the  whole  district  as 
low  lighted  by  gas,  were  /2045  per  annum  ;  whereas  the  an“°“nt 
3y  the  Council  under  the  last  contract  was /2175.  The  seal  of  the 
Council  has  been  affixed  to  a  new  three  years  contract  with  the 
Company. 


JOURNAL  OF  GAS  LIGHTING,  WATER  SUPPLY,  &c. 
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GAS  PROFITS  AT  CARLISLE. 

The  Carlisle  Town  Council,  at  their  meeting  last  Tuesday,  had 
placed  before  them  the  accounts  of  the  gas  undertaking  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  March  31. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Buck,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  pointed  out  that 
the  total  amount  of  outstanding  loans  on  the  whole  of  the  works,  plant, 
mains,  and  meters  was  £24,201,  to  which  they  might  add  the  balance  of 
the  suspense  account,  amounting  to  £2923,  making  a  total  liability  of 
£27,124.  The  balance  of  the  suspense  account  would,  at  the  present  rate 
of  reduction,  be  extinct  in  three  years  ;  while  the  loans  account,  at  the 
present  rate  of  reduction,  would  be  wiped  out  in  nine  years,  leaving 
the  whole  of  this  valuable  property— unless  further  loans  were  needed 
—entirely  free  from  liability.  This  state  of  affairs  was  largely  due  to 
the  policy  adopted  a  year  ago  (whether  wisely  or  justly,  he  would  make 
no  pronouncement)  of  increasing  or  renewing  the  property  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  out  of  revenue  by  building  up  a  reserve  fund.  Of  a 
total  amount  expended  on  works,  plant,  mains,  and  meters  of  £147,821, 
no  less  a  sum  than  £78,763  had  been  provided  out  of  revenue — thus 
demonstrating  that  the  gas  consumers  of  the  city,  besides  paying  large 
sums  yearly  to  the  relief  of  the  city  fund,  had  practically  built  up  this 
huge  undertaking.  The  position  was  sound,  and  the  citizens  of  Carlisle 
were  to  be  congratulated  to-day  on  having  such  a  property.  They  were 
not  quite  following  this  policy  now,  except  in  a  small  way.  Last  year, 
they  asked  the  Council  to  place  £500  to  reserve.  This  year  they  were 
proposing  that  the  amount  should  be  increased  to  £1500,  by  placing 
£1000  to  the  fund.  The  results  of  the  year’s  working,  before  capital 
charges,  interest,  and  income-tax  were  deducted,  amounted  to  the  hand¬ 
some  sum  of  £14,020,  which,  he  believed,  was  a  record  for  the  gas  un¬ 
dertaking.  It  was  a  result  which  had  not  been  obtained  by  sitting 
down  and  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  It  was  largely  due,  as  he 
thought  all  would  admit,  to  the  energy,  foresight,  and  intense  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  business  manifested  by  their  Engineer  (Mr.  Harold 
Bloor).  Among  the  matters  to  which  he  drew  attention  on  the  expendi¬ 
ture  side,  was  the  repair  and  renewal  of  meters.  No  serious  overhauling 
had  been  done  for  many  years ;  and  the  Committee  were  as  anxious  that  no 
one  should  pay  too  much  as  they  were  that  no  one  should  pay  too  little. 
Hence  when  they  knew  things  were  well  with  them,  the  Engineer  decided 
to  overhaul  a  section ,  and  had  it  repaired  and  renewed ,  wh  ich  had  meant 
an  increased  expense  under  this  head  of  £700.  No  work  was  more  im¬ 
portant,  both  from  the  Committee's  and  the  consumers’  point  of  view. 
He  was  given  to  understand  that  the  amount  of  £33,917  on  the  revenue 
side  of  the  balance-sheet  was  a  record  sum  for  gas-rental  in  any  one 
year.  He  sincerely  hoped  that,  with  the  increased  facilities  for  using 
gas  by  cookers,  &rc.,  the  quantity  sold  might  be  even  larger  still.  The 
sales  of  coke  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  little  different  in  amount 
from  those  of  the  previous  year  ;  but  they  obtained  £450  more  for  tar. 
The  two  sides  of  the  account  balanced  with  the  large  sum  to  the  credit 
of  the  gas-works  of  £14,020,  which,  after  payment  of  instalments  of 
loans  and  suspense  account,  together  with  interest  and  income-tax,  left 
a  net  sum  of  £8695.  The  income-tax  amounted  to  £700,  or  equal  to 
very  nearly  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  Committee  asked  the  Council 
to  confirm  their  decision  to  place  £icoo  to  reserve  and  £693  to  pay  the 
deficiency  on  the  baths  account,  and  to  hand  over  the  sum  of  £7000  to 
the  city  fund  account.  The  past  year  had  not  been  altogether  a  bed  of 
roses  ;  but  he  believed  when  they  realized  the  honest  aspiration  of  their 
Engineer  and  his  Committee  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Council, 
while  moving  steadily  in  the  path  of  progress,  they  might  know  each 
other  better  and  sympathize  with  each  other’s  difficulties. 

Mr.  King,  alluding  to  the  sum  which  was  paid  in  income-tax,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  question  of  reducing  the  price  of  gas  might  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Other  members  congratulated  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
the  Engineer  on  the  results  achieved. 

Mr.  Buck,  replying  to  the  remarks  made,  said  that,  with  regard  to 
the  price  of  gas,  he  considered  they  had  better  wait  and  see  for  a  time. 


OLDHAM  CORPORATION  GAS  DEPARTMENT. 


Annual  Report  of  the  General  Manager. 

The  General  Manager  of  the  Gas  Department  of  the  Oldham  Corpo¬ 
ration  (Mr.  Arthur  Andrew)  has  presented  his  annual  report,  which 
furnishes  the  following  particulars. 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  past  financial  year  amounts  to  £180,443, 
and  the  gross  expenditure  to  £133,018  ;  the  balance  carried  to  the  profit 
and  loss  account  being  £47,425.  The  annuities  amounted  to  £3348, 
the  interest  on  loans  and  stock  to  £13,949,  and  the  sums  payable  to  the 
respective  sinking  funds,  &c.,  to  £6655 — making  £23,952  ;  the  net  profit 
on  the  year's  working  being  £23,473.  Adding  the  balance  brought  for¬ 
ward  (£19,158),  and  deducting  the  amounts  transferred  to  the  borough 
and  reserve  funds  (£7500  and  £6000),  the  cost  of  renewing  the  Higgin- 
shaw  gasholder  (£3342),  and  the  amount  written  off  for  depreciation  on 
gas  cooking-stoves  (£1650),  making  in  all  £18,492,  there  is  left  a  credit 
balance  of  £24,139  to  be  carried  forward.  The  prices  realized  for 
residual  products  were  considerably  higher  last  year  than  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months — coke  and  breeze  to  the  extent  of  njd.  per 
ton,  tar  of  6s.  xfd.  per  ton,  and  ammoniacal  liquor  of  8d.  per  100 
gallons  of  io-oz.  strength.  The  cost  of  production,  apart  from  the 
increased  value  of  residuals,  decreased  by  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  due 
principally  to  lessened  expenditure  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
works,  and  partly  to  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  in  carbonizing 
wages  ;  the  latter  owing  to  there  having  been  an  increased  make  of  gas 
per  ton  of  coal  carbonized.  The  cost  of  fixing  cookers  free  during  the 
year  amounted  to  £1701. 

The  quantity  of  gas  consumed  by  the  street-lamps  within  the 
borough  and  in  the  various  municipal  buildings,  formerly  supplied 
gratuitously,  was  charged  for  last  year,  and  included  in  the  revenue, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Corporation  Act  of  1909. 

The  quantity  of  gas  manufactured  at  the  different  stations  during 


the  year  ended  March  25  was:  Oldham,  55,998,000  cubic  feet ;  Higgin- 
shaw,  698,465,000  cubic  feet ;  Hollinwood,  557,632,000  cubic  feet ;  do. 
(water-gas  plant),  142,408,000  cubic  feet— total,  1,454,503,000  cubic 
feet,  against  1,390,303,000  cubic  feet  in  the  preceding  year  ;  being  an 
increase  of  64,200,000  cubic  feet,  or  4-62  per  cent.  The  following 
quantities  of  coal,  oil,  and  benzol  were  used  in  its  production  :  Coal, 
109,829  tons  2b  cwt.  ;  gas  oil,  403,639  gallons  ;  benzol,  87,909  gallons. 
The  average  quantity  of  coal  gas  made  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  was 
11,946  cubic  feet,  compared  with  11,666  cubic  feet  in  the  year  1909-10. 
The  quantity  of  gas  unaccounted  for  was  78,138,000  cubic  feet,  or  5-37 
per  cent,  of  the  quantity  made,  compared  with  73,837,000  cubic  feet, 
or  5-31  per  cent.,  before.  The  maximum  quantity  of  gas  delivered  in 

24  hours  was  7,718,000  cubic  feet,  on  Dec.  15  last,  compared  with 
7,609,000  cubic  feet  the  previous  year  ;  being  an  increase  of  109,000 
cubic  feet.  The  record  maximum  delivery  was  on  Dec.  23,  1904 — viz., 
8,634,000  cubic  feet.  The  minimum  quantity  delivered  was  1,703,000 
cubic  feet  on  June  26,  1910,  compared  with  1,572,000  cubic  feet  before  ; 
being  an  increase  of  131,000  cubic  feet.  The  average  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas,  No.  2  “  Metropolitan”  burner,  was  19  89  candles. 

The  total  number  of  meters  fixed  on  the  25th  of  March  last  was 
53,722,  of  which  4026  are  of  the  prepayment  type;  951  meters  were 
fixed  in  new  premises  and  others  in  which  gas  had  not  previously  been 
used;  and  115  meters  were  permanently  disconnected.  The  actual 
number  of  consumers  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  was  48,455. 
The  number  of  meters  fixed  but  not  in  use  was  2264 — a  reduction  of 
137  during  the  year.  The  net  increase  in  the  number  of  additional 
cooking-stoves  and  grillers  fixed  free  of  charge  to  consumers  was  1798. 
The  total  number  in  use  on  the  25th  of  March  last  was  18,876,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  stoves  owned  by  consumers.  The  number  of  gas-fires  sold 
during  the  year  was  52.  There  was  an  increase  of  18,107,000  cubic 
feet  in  the  quantity  of  gas  used  in  houses  and  shops,  and  of  45,240,000 
cubic  feet  in  that  consumed  in  mills  and  workshops  ;  the  latter  increase 
being  due  to  less  short  time  having  been  worked  in  the  mills  than 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  prepayment  meters  in  use 
increased  last  year  from  2662  to  4026  ;  and  the  quantity  of  gas  con¬ 
sumed  through  them  from  18,299,000  to  35,702,400  cubic  feet. 

As  recorded  in  the  “  Journal  ”  at  the  time,  the  first  sod  of  the  new 
gasholder  tank  at  Hollinwood  was  cut  on  Aug.  8,  1910,  by  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  Alderman  Jason  Thompson,  J.P. 
The  holder  will  be  of  the  spiral-guided  type,  in  four  lifts,  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  about  5J  million  cubic  feet.  One  of  the  two-lift  gasholders 
erected  in  1872  at  Higgmshaw  has  been  replaced  by  one  having  four 
lifts,  on  the  spiral-guided  principle.  The  new  holder  was  brought  into 
use  on  Nov.  7  last.  [See  “  Journal  ”  for  Nov.  8,  1910,  p.  392.] 

There  were  95  additional  gas-lamps  erected  within  the  municipal 
borough  and  55  in  the  out-townships  during  the  year.  The  total 
number  of  lamps  fixed  in  the  whole  of  the  supply  area  on  March 

25  was  6024.  The  total  number  of  lamps  of  the  incandescent  type 
at  that  date  was  4094  within  the  borough  and  1607  in  the  out-town¬ 
ships  ;  being  an  increase  of  203  during  the  year.  The  high-pressure 
plant  for  lighting  the  lamps  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall  has  been  replaced 
by  another  of  a  more  modern  and  efficient  type.  The  number  of  lamps 
supplied  by  the  plant  is  six,  each  of  1500-candle  power,  and  five  of 
500-candle  power  each — making  a  total  of  11,500-candle  power. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  an  analysis  of  the  expenditure  per  1000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  in  the  years  ended  March  25,  1909, 1910,  and  1911. 


HAMILTON  CORPORATION  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


Annual  Report. 

The  annual  report  by  the  Gas  Engineer — Mr.  J.  Ballantyne — to  the 
Corporation  of  Hamilton  states  that  the  quantity  of  gas  made  in  the 
year  ending  May  15  was  161,779,700  cubic  feet — a  decrease  of  1,352,500 
feet.  Gas  sold  through  consumers'  meters  amounted  to  136,686,750 
cubic  feet — a  decrease  of  1,090,650  cubic  feet.  For  public  lighting, 
8,769,500  cubic  feet  was  used — an  increase  of  993,800  cubic  feet.  The 
decrease  in  the  consumption  through  consumers’  meters  occurred 
almost  entirely  during  the  early  winter  months,  and  was  due  to  mild 
weather  and  an  absence  of  fog.  The  total  quantity  of  gas  accounted 
for,  including  that  used  on  the  works,  was  146,870,250  cubic  feet, 
which  left  14,909,450  cubic  feet  unaccounted  for,  equal  to  9  22  per 
cent. — a  decrease  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year.  The  gas  un¬ 
accounted  for,  although  very  much  less  than  it  used  to  be,  is  regarded 
as  being  about  double  what  it  should  be ;  but  it  is  recognized  that, 
so  long  as  underground  disturbances  continue,  it  will  probably  be 
difficult  to  get  it  much  below  the  present  figure.  The  coal  used  was 
15,486  tons — a  decrease  of  624  tons  ;  and  the  yield  of  gas  was  10,449 
cubic  feet  per  ton — an  increase  of  321  cubic  feet.  Since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  coal-handling  plant,  the  increase  in  the  yield  of  gas  per  ton  of 
coal  has  been  562  cubic  feet,  which,  on  the  quantity  of  coal  carbonized 
during  the  year,  amounted  to  £780  at  the  present  selling  price  of  gas, 
and  is  fully  £300  more  than  would  have  been  necessary  to  pay 
interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on  the  total  of  £9023  which  was 
expended  on  the  new  plant  and  the  railway  siding.  Apart  from  the 
new  plant,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  systems  of  working,  and, 
if  anything,  of  late  the  quality  of  the  coal  had  not  been  so  good  as 
formerly ;  so  that  the  increased  yield  was  entirely  due  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  plant.  At  May  15,  the  number  of  consumers  through 
ordinary  meters  was  5003,  and  through  prepayment  meters,  2802 — a 
total  of  7805,  as  compared  with  7661  last  year,  an  increase  of  144.  The 
number  of  cookers  on  hire  was  2292,  as  against  2117 — an  increase  of 
175.  The  total  revenue  was  £22,119,  and  the  expenditure  £15,991. 
which  included  the  cost  of  a  new  saturator.  There  was  left  to  be 
carried  to  net  revenue  account  £6x28,  which  was  £1833  more  than  last 
year.  The  amount  carried  to  net  revenue  account,  notwithstanding 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  when  the  coal-handling  plant  was  in¬ 
troduced — which  was  equal  to  £1515  on  the  year's  consumption  of 
gas — was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  gas-works. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  Tuesday,  the  Gas  Committee 
reported  a  net  profit  of  £1942,  which,  with  the  balance  brought  forward 
of  £1766,  made  a  total  of  £3708.  Before  arriving  at  the  balance,  a 
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sum  of  £ 1000  had  been  applied  as  a  third  instalment  towards  liqui¬ 
dating  the  cost  of  the  new  plant.  The  Committee  recommended  that 
£ 2000  be  transferred  to  the  revenue  of  the  common  good,  that  £442  be 
placed  to  the  contingency  fund,  and  that  the  balance  of  £1266  be  carried 
forward.  The  Engineer  and  Manager  estimated  for  the  current  year  a 
gross  profit  of  £6786  ;  and  the  Committee  recommended  the  Council 
to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  by  2jd. — making  the  rates  to  ordinary  con¬ 
sumers,  is.  8d.  ;  for  street  lighting  and  power  purposes,  is.  5jd.  ;  and 
for  prepayment  meter  consumers,  2s.  and  2s.  4d.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 
The  reductions,  it  was  recommended,  should  take  effect  after  the  next 
survey  ;  and  instead  of  altering  the  prepayment  meter  indices,  the 
recommendation  was  that  the  difference  should  be  refunded  to  the 
gas  consumers. 

Bailie  Anderson,  the  Convener  of  the  Gas  Committee,  said  the 
Council,  he  was  sure,  would  be  pleased  to  see  such  good  results. 
These  said  much  for  the  Gas  Manager  and  his  assistants.  Ex-Provost 
Keith  concurred  in  the  congratulations  which  had  been  uttered  ;  but  he 
questioned  whether,  in  the  face  of  their  results,  they  were  justified  in 
reducing  the  gas  in  the  form  proposed.  He  moved  that  they  keep  the 
price  at  the  flat-rate  of  is.  8d. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  eight  votes  to  seven. 


GOOLE  GAS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Goole  Urban  District  Council  last  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  accounts  of  the  Gas  and  Water  Departments  were  submitted 
and  approved.  In  his  report,  the  Engineer  and  Manager  (Mr.  J. 
Fazakerley)  stated  that  the  increased  sale  of  gas  compared  with  the 
year  1909-10  was  3,061,430  cubic  feet,  or  4  per  cent,  on  the  make. 
The  increased  yield  of  gas  sold  was  338  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal  car¬ 
bonized.  Coal  cost  iod.  per  ton  less  than  in  the  previous  year  ;  and 
residuals  realized  is.  8d.  per  ton  more — being  equivalent  to  8s.  4d.  per 
ton  of  coal  carbonized.  There  was  an  increased  revenue  of  £1315, 
and  an  increased  expenditure  of  £501 — the  latter  being  on  the  general 
upkeep  of  the  works  and  the  renewing  of  old  mains,  &c.  There  was 
an  increased  transfer  of  £814;  and  the  net  profit  was  £1159.  With 
regard  to  the  Water  Department,  an  increased  revenue  of  £522  was 
reported,  compared  with  the  year  1909-10.  The  quantity  of  water 
pumped  was  194  million  gallons — an  increase  of  7,230,000  gallons. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  wages  of  is.  per  million  gallons,  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  is.  6d.  per  million  gallons  in  the  cost  of  coal.  The  net  profit 
was  £782 — an  increase  of  £300. 


TIPTON  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  GAS  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Annual  Accounts. 


The  accounts  of  the  Gas  Department  of  the  Tipton  Urban  District 
Council  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March  last,  as  certified  by  the 
Auditor  (Mr.  James  E.  Rowley),  have  been  issued.  They  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  manufacturing  statement  for  the  past  and  the  preceding 
years  by  the  Engineer  and  Manager,  Mr.  Sidney  O.  Stephenson. 

The  accounts  show  that  the  gross  sales  of  gas  last  year  amounted  to 
/I4-575'  compared  with  £14,267  for  the  year  to  March  31,  1910,  or  an 
increase  of  £308.  After  allowing  for  discounts  and  adjustments  of 
stock,  the  net  sales  were  £13,801,  against  £13,545,  or  an  increase  of 
£256.  This  increase  is  stated  by  Mr.  Rowley,  in  his  report  on  the 
accounts,  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  receipts  from  the 
prepayment  meters,  the  totals  for  which  amount  to  £3991,  against 
£3595  for  the  previous  year,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  £400 ;  and  as 
these  consumers  are  allowed  a  larger  discount  than  the  ordinary  ones, 
a  rise  of  some  £30  in  the  discounts  is  due  to  this  source.  With  regard 
to  the  residual  products,  all  show  a  considerable  increase — coke  of 
£325,  tar  of  £67,  and  ammoniacal  liquor  of  £61.  After  allowing  for 
discounts,  there  is  a  net  increase  of  £445  on  these  items.  The  total 
sums  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  account  amount  to  £19,539,  against 
£18,789  for  the  year  to  March  31,  1910,  or  an  increase  of  £750.  On 
the  debit  side  of  the  revenue  account,  the  charge  for  coal  amounts  to 
£7259,  against  £7069  for  the  year  to  March  31,  1910,  or  an  increase  of 
£460,  compared  with  the  net  increase  of  £256  in  the  sales  of  gas. 
This  is  wholly  due  to  the  larger  quantity  of  coal  used,  and  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  decrease  in  the  make  of  gas  per  ton,  as  shown  by  the 
manufacturing  statement  of  the  Engineer  and  Manager.  The  cost  per 
ton  of  coal  carbonized  was  practically  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
year — being  12s.  n|d.  against  13s.  ojd. 

The  net  result  of  the  year's  trading  is  a  gross  profit  of  £5927,  com¬ 
pared  with  £6067  in  the  year  1909-10,  or  a  decrease  of  £140.  From 
the  gross  profit,  £2107  has  to  be  deducted  for  interest  on  loans,  and  a 
further  sum  of  £2401  for  their  repayment.  These  charges  amount  to 
£4508,  which  is  £320  less  than  the  corresponding  charges  for  the  year 
1909-10.  The  net  surplus  to  be  carried  to  the  accumulated  profits 
account  is  £1419,  or  £181  more  than  for  the  year  1909-10.  The 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  this  account  is  now  £6677.  With 
regard  to  any  disposition  of  the  net  profit  of  £1419,  Mr.  Rowley  says 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  sum  of  £945  was  expended  during  the 
year  on  capital  account,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  loan,  this  ex¬ 
penditure  had  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  profits  ;  so  that  in  that  case 
there  is  a  balance  of  some  £450  only  over  the  capital  expenditure. 

Mr.  Stephenson's  statement  contains  the  following  particulars  : 


Coal  carbonized  . 

Gas  made  (total) 

Make  of  gas  per  ton 
Water  gas  added 
Water  gas,  proportion 
of  total  make  . 

Net  coal  gas  made  (de¬ 
ducting  water  gas)  . 
Net  coal  gas  made  per 

ton . 

Gas  sent  from  the  works 
Gas  sold  and  used  in 

works . 

Leakage,  condensation, 
&c . 


Year  Ended 
March  31,  1911. 

11,638  tons 
130,968,000  cub.  ft. 

n.253 

2,406,000  ,, 

i'83  per  cent. 

128,562,000  cub.  ft. 

11,047  >. 

131,262,000  ,, 

114,121,875  ,, 

17,140,125  ,, 

(134  per  cent.) 


Year  Ended 
March  31,  1910. 

10,831  tons 
126,368,000  cub.  ft. 
11,667 

1,273,000  ,, 

1  per  cent. 
125,095,000  cub.  ft. 
11.55° 

126,445,000  ,, 

110,083,475  ,, 

16,361,525 
(13  per  cent.) 


Sidmouth  District  Council  and  Gas  and  Electricity  Supply. — Last 
Wednesday  evening,  a*meeting  of  ratepayers  was  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Sidmouth,  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Urban  District 
Council  in  opposing  the  Sidmouth  Gas  and  Electricity  Bill.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Roberts  presided,  and  said  the  ratepayers  had  met  by  the  invitation  of 
the  Council  in  order  to  have  laid  before  them  what  had  been  done  in 
the  matter.  The  Council  had  opposed  the  Bill  because  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Sidmouth  Gas  Company  should  not  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  lighting  of  the  town.  By  opposing,  they  had  obtained  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  iod.  per  1000  cubic  feet  in  the  price  of  gas,  and  also  had  a 
clause  inserted  in  the  Bill  which  gave  them  the  option  of  purchasing 
the  Company’s  undertaking.  Mr.  Halse  said  the  Council  thought  all 
present  would  agree  with  what  had  been  done.  He  moved  that  the 
Council  purchase  the  undertaking ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  with 
nine  dissentients.  The  Council  will  now  take  steps  to  promote  a  Bill 
to  authorize  the  purchase. 


THE  LIGHTING  OF  BIDDULPH. 


A  meeting  of  ratepayers,  convened  by  the  Urban  District  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  an  electric  lighting  scheme,  was  held  in  the 
Public  Hall,  Biddulph,  on  Wednesday  evening  last — Councillor  John 
Copeland  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  the  time  had  come  when  the  streets 
should  be  lighted  either  with  electricity  or  gas,  and  that  Biddulph 
should  have  some  light,  both  from  a  moral  and  a  business  standpoint. 
The  question  of  purchasing  the  Gas  Company’s  undertaking  had 
frequently  been  discussed  by  the  Council ;  but  the  price  was  considered 
excessive,  and  they  must  now  consider  the  advisability  of  resorting  to 
electricity  as  a  means  of  lighting  the  parish. 

Mr.  Robert  Heath,  J.P.,  remarked  that  his  Manager  (Mr.  Allott) 
had  helped  to  formulate  a  scheme  as  a  means  of  getting  over  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  giving  private  consumers  the  opportunity  of  having  electric 
light.  It  had  been  suggested  to  him  that,  as  the  firm  were  bringing 
electric  power  from  Kidsgrove  to  Black  Bull,  perhaps  they  could  con¬ 
vey  it  to  Biddulph.  He  had  gone  carefully  into  the  matter,  and  had 
got  a  scheme  out,  which  he  had  submitted  to  the  Council.  On  this 
plan,  the  Council  could  be  supplied  at  ijd.  per  unit  ;  and  without  ex¬ 
cessive  charges,  they  could  supply  private  consumers  at  3^d.  per  unit. 
This  was  a  reasonable  price,  as  compared  with  other  towns.  One 
strong  point  in  favour  of  the  scheme  was  that  if  the  Council  obtained 
a  number  of  consumers,  they  would  not  only  make  a  profit,  but  the 
lighting  of  the  town  would  cost  nothing.  They  must,  of  course,  be 
guaranteed  sufficient  private  consumers.  It  would  be  no  advantage  to 
him  ;  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  parish,  for  which  he  wanted 
to  do  all  he  could. 

Councillor  Whalley  said  id.  per  unit  was  equal  to  gas  at  is.  per 
1000  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  J.  R.  L.  Allott,  the  General  Manager  to  Messrs.  R.  Heath  and 
Sons,  then  briefly  outlined  the  scheme,  which,  he  said,  originated  from 
Birchen  wood,  the  source  of  supply.  Some  doubt  had  been  cast  on  the 
continuity  of  supply  ;  but  there  were  two  generating  stations  of  900 
kilowatts,  and  if  one  broke  down  the  other  would  be  going  on.  Elec¬ 
tricity  had  been  brought  to  Black  Bull  for  colliery  purposes,  and  was 
used  for  pumping  purposes  night  and  day.  The  current  was  always 
on  ;  and  there  was  no  fear  of  the  supply  discontinuing.  The  scheme 
combined  safety  and  reliability  ;  and  compared  with  gas,  electricity 
gave  a  better  light,  and  was  far  more  economical.  The  cost  of  gas  in 
Biddulph  was  4s.  3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  ;  electricity  would  cost  3$d. 
per  unit,  which  was  equivalent  to  3s.  6d.  for  gas,  a  saving  of  25  per 
cent.  A  splendid  opportunity  was  given  Biddulph  to  get  cheaper  light, 
which  was  very  desirable.  The  price  offered  was  such  that  the  firm 
would  make  nothing  out  of  it. 

Councillor  Walley  asked  how  the  Council  were  going  to  recoup 
themselves  for  the  initial  cost  of  £2270.  He  thought  they  should  own 
and  control  their  means  of  supply,  and  said  now  was  the  time  to 
make  an  offer  to  purchase  the  Gas  Company. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  in  1908  the  Gas  Company  were  willing 
to  supply  gas  at  3s.  iod.  per  1000  cubic  feet  for  street  lighting,  erect 
and  maintain  the  lamps,  and  extinguish  the  lights.  If  60  lamps  were 
erected  and  burned  four  hours  per  day,  it  would  cost  £101.  An  addi¬ 
tional  expense  of  £60  or  £70  per  year  would  also  be  incurred  until  the 
loan  was  repaid.  Lighting  the  streets  would  thus  cost  about  £17°  Per 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Messrs.  Heath’s  offer  were  accepted  and 
electricity  purchased  at  ijd.  per  unit,  and  sold  at  3d.  or  4d.,  the 
Council  should  make  a  profit  to  pay  for  lighting  the  streets.  If  the 
consumption  grew,  the  profits  would  increase,  and  would  go  in  aid  of 
the  rates. 

Mr.  Heath  said  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  gas-works,  which  he  always  considered  would  be  a  most 
unbusinesslike  proceeding.  If  the  Council  took  that  on,  they  would 
do  so  at  a  big  loss.  The  gas-works  had  been  in  existence  something 
like  forty  years ;  and  during  all  this  time,  as  a  shareholder,  he  had 
never  received  any  dividend.  He  was  quite  sure  gas  could  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  pay  ;  and  it  was  already  at  an  excessive  price.  The  principal 
reason  was  a  business  one.  The  works  were  old  and  defective  ;  and  it 
was  monstrous  to  think  of  buying  them.  Even  if  they  were  bought, 
the  site  would  have  to  be  changed,  as  it  was  very  unfavourably  situated 
for  the  supply  of  coal,  &c.  It  would  be  a  foolish  and  impossible 
scheme.  Gas  at  3s.  iod.  was  going  to  cost  £101  per  annum  ;  and 
electricity  £32. 

Councillor  Shaw  said  there  was  no  intention  of  having  the  scheme 
unless  the  Council  could  get  a  sufficient  number  of  private  consumers. 

A  lot  of  shopowners  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  the  fittings. 

Mr.  Heath  remarked  that  it  was  certainly  not  worth  while  to  light 
the  streets  alone. 
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Mr.  Harding  thought  it  advisable  to  know  the  cost  of  lamps  per 
year  to  working  men  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  paraffin  lamps. 

Mr.  Allott  stated  that  the  cost  would  be  25  per  cent.  more,  including 
the  fitting  of  one  light. 

Mr.  Enochs  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  initial  cost  would  debar 
many  from  going  in  for  the  light.  The  upkeep,  breakages,  &c.,  would 
be  too  much. 

Councillor  Walley  proposed  that  the  Council  make  an  offer  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Gas  Company  at  a  reasonable  figure.  He  said  the  present 
Council  had  never  dealt  with  the  matter. 

The  Chairman  ruled  this  out  of  order  ;  saying  the  meeting  was 
called  to  discuss  electric  light,  not  gas. 

Councillor  Cottrell  proposed  that  the  Council  get  more  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  cost  per  unit,  including  fittings,  &c. 

Mr.  Oakes  said  he  should  like  to  add  to  the  motion  that  the  Council 
also  consider  the  lighting  by  gas. 

Mr.  Enochs  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Council  ascertain 
the  probable  cost  per  unit  and  the  cost  of  two  lamps  fitted  free  into  the 
houses. 

On  a  show  of  hands,  the  amendment  was  declared  carried  ;  and  it 
was  announced  that  another  meeting  would  be  called  when  the  Council 
had  again  discussed  the  question. 


THORIUM  SYNDICATE  SUSPENDED. 

The  “  Financial  Times”  last  Friday  published  the  following  com¬ 
munication  from  a  special  correspondent  on  the  subject  of  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Thorium  Syndicate. 

For  a  considerable  time  past,  negotiations  have  been  proceeding 
among  the  principal  European  manufacturers  of  thorium,  with  the  view 
of  coming  to  an  arrangement  by  which  production  and  prices  could  be 
regulated  ;  but  these  have  at  length  been  abandoned,  as  unanimity  was 
found  to  be  unattainable  under  existing  circumstances.  The  supply  of 
thorium  was  at  one  time  a  virtual  monopoly,  under  the  control  of  a 
powerful  Continental  Syndicate  ;  but  the  “  corner  ”  has  at  length  been 
broken,  and  the  industry  has  fallen  on  evil  days  from  the  producer’s 
point  of  view.  Prices  have  steadily  declined  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  are  not  unlikely  to  go  considerably  lower.  This  declining  tendency 
is  directly  attributable  to  the  glutting  of  the  market  with  monazite 
sand — the  principal  raw  material  from  which  thorium  is  produced. 
The  supplies  of  this  sand  were  entirely  controlled  by  the  Thorium 
Syndicate.  Inordinate  greed  proved  the  Syndicate’s  undoing,  how¬ 
ever  ;  for  the  exorbitant  prices  charged  forced  the  leading  makers  of 
incandescent  mantles,  including  the  Welsbach  Incandescent  Light 
Company  and  the  German  Incandescent  Gas  Company,  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  obtain  independent  supplies  at  all  costs.  In  this  they  were 
successful ;  and  prices  fell  rapidly.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  supply 
of  monazite  sands  comes  from  Brazil  ;  and  thorium  nitrate  is  manu¬ 
factured  only  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  yearly  consumption  of  monazite  sand  for  the  manufacture  of 
thorium  is  placed  at  between  2000  and  2500  tons  ;  but  for  some  years 
the  supplies  have  been  equal  to  double  the  consumption.  The  contract 
between  the  Brazilian  Government  and  the  Thorium  Syndicate  has 
now  expired ;  and  a  new  lease  of  the  fields  is  about  to  be  arranged. 
There  are  numerous  offerers  ;  and  as  the  Brazilian  Government  are 
not  likely  to  allow  any  monopoly  to  acquire  control  of  the  supplies,  a 
further  flooding  of  the  market,  and  consequent  decline  in  prices,  is 
feared. 


“  PAPER=BAG  ”  COOKERY. 


In  view  of  the  great  publicity  which  has  lately  been  given  in  the 
daily  papers  to  the  subject  of  paper-bag  cookery,  the  supplier  of  gas  is 
not  likely  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
the  peculiar  adaptability  of  gas-cookers  for  this  method  of  preparing 
viands  for  the  table.  To  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  curiosity  which 
has  been  aroused,  however,  oral  lectures  and  practical  demonstrations 
are  necessary,  when  the  advantages  of  the  new  over  the  old  method  of 
cookery,  and  (incidentally)  of  gas  over  any  other  fuel,  can  be  shown  in 
a  convincing  manner.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  Messrs.  R.  &  A.  Main, 
Limited,  inaugurated  a  series  of  lectures  at  their  show-rooms  at  No.  83, 
Old  Market  Street,  Bristol,  on  the  3rd  inst.  ;  and  the  success  achieved 
was  instantaneous.  This  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  more  than  500 
applications  for  tickets  were  made  in  less  than  two  days;  and  that 
instead  of  holding  one  demonstration  each  night,  as  was  originally 
intended,  Messrs.  Main  had  to  adopt  the  modern  music-hall  method  of 
“two  houses  nightly,”  and  lengthen  indefinitely  the  one  week  which 
was  at  first  to  have  been  the  duration  of  the  demonstrations. 

The  subject  is  referred  to  as  follows  by  Miss  Helen  Edden  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company’s  "  Co-Partners’ 
Magazine  :  ”  “  This  method  of  cooking  has  been  in  use  for  many  years, 
as  reference  to  any  good  book  will  show.  French  cooking  en  papillotes 
it  is  called  ;  the  only  difference  now  being  that  the  process  is  simplified 
by  using  paper  bags,  instead  of  oiled  or  buttered  paper,  to  form  a  case. 
This  method  of  cooking  is  essentially  good  for  fish,  such  as  cod  cutlets, 
salmon  steaks,  and  small  filleted  fish,  as  the  whole  of  the  flavour  is 
retained,  and  there  is  no  smell  arising  during  the  process  of  cooking — 
which  odour  so  often  prevails,  and  is  very  penetrating.  I  should 
advise  always  oiling  or  buttering  the  bags.  Dried  fish,  such  as 
bloaters,  kippers,  and  haddocks,  can  be  successfully  cooked  ;  but  the 
economical  user  of  gas  must  bear  in  mind  that  by  this  paper-bag 
process  the  oven  gas  must  be  alight  for  10  to  15  minutes,  then  lowered 
to  half,  and  the  fish  will  take  another  10  to  12  minutes,  making 
25  minutes  for  the  fish,  instead  of  7  minutes  with  the  griller.  It  is 
better  to  remove  the  browning-shelf  while  heating-up  the  oven,  and 
to  slip  it  in  when  the  paper  bags  are  put  in  the  oven.  The  two  grid 
shelves  should  be  spaced  at  the  top  of  the  oven,  and  the  solid  shelf 
below,  about  a  foot  from  the  flames,  to  prevent  smothering.  Lower 
the  gas  one-half  or  rather  less  when  cooking.  .  .  .  Paper-bag 

cookery  should  be  used  only  for  small  things,  such  as  kidneys,  toma¬ 
toes,  cutlets,  pigeons,  small  savoury  dishes,  and  fish.” 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  AT  READING. 


In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  Extending  the  County 
Borough  of  Reading,  the  Directors  of  the  Reading  Gas  Company  have 
given  notice  that  the  price  of  gas  to  ordinary  consumers  within  the 
limits  of  the  borough  as  extended  will  be  at  the  rate  of  2s.  5d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet  as  and  from  the  1st  inst.,  and  that  the  annual  charge  for  the 
public  lamps  in  Tilehurst  and  Caversham  will  be  based  upon  the 
schedule  of  prices  in  force  under  the  terms  of  the  present  contract  with 
the  Reading  Corporation.  The’ prices  for  the  standard  patterns  of 
lamps  (extinguished  at  eleven  o’clock)  in  the  two  districts  will  be  : 
Tilehurst,  £1  12s.  sd.  per  annum  ;  Caversham,  £1  12s.  2d.  per  annum. 
The  prices  for  the  small  number  of  other  types  of  lamps  in  use  will 
also  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  referred  to.  Imme¬ 
diate  steps  will  be  taken  to  give  prepayment  consumers  in  the  added 
districts  the  full  benefit  of  the  revision.  The  prices  in  the  areas  out¬ 
side  the  extended  borough  will,  for  the  present,  remain  as  before. 

The  public  lighting  of  Caversham — one  of  the  districts  affected  by 
the  change  in  the  price  — having  recently  been  the  subject  of  some 
comments  in  the  “Journal”  in  connection  with  the  electric  lighting 
contract  entered  into  by  the  Urban  District  Council,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  price  of  gas  there  previous  to  the  31st  of  March  last 
was  2s.  iod.  per  1000  cubic  feet  ;  and  the  Reading  Company’s  charge 
for  the  public  lamps  fitted  with  No.  3  Kern  burners,  extinguished  at 
eleven  o’clock,  was  £2  is.  4d.  per  annum.  Under  the  altered  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  only  £1  12s.  2d.  The  Reading  Electric  Supply  Company 
are  substituting  for  the  No.  3  Kern  burners  lamps  fitted  with  two 
55-watt  burners  alight  until  eleven  o’clock  ;  and  for  these  they  are 
charging  £1  17s.  3d.  per  lamp  per  annum.  The  Gas  Company’s 
reduced  charge  therefore  compares  very  favourably  with  that  of  the 
Electric  Light  Company,  and  deprives  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
Council  of  one  of  the  principal  arguments  of  which  he  made  use  when 
accepting  the  Electric  Light  Company's  contract — viz.,  that  they  would 
effect  a  saving  of  /88  per  annum.  Instead  of  doing  this,  they  will  incur 
considerable  loss. 


FYLDE  WATER  BOARD’S  JUBILEE. 


In  Search  of  a  New  Supply  Area. 

In  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Fylde  water  undertaking,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  four  constituent  authorities,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Board, 
made  an  inspection  last  Thursday  of  the  water-works  at  the  base  of 
the  hills  east  of  Garstang,  and  saw  for  themselves  the  steps  being 
taken  to  cope  with  the  increasing  demand  by  consumers  in  Blackpool, 
Fleetwood,  Lytham,  and  St.  Annes  districts.  The  party,  which  num¬ 
bered  67  in  all,  included  Alderman  J.  Bickerstaffe,  J.P.,  of  Blackpool 
(the  Chairman  of  the  Board),  Mr.  C.  Arthur  (the  Secretary),  Mr.  J. 
Cook  (the  Engineer),  and  Mr.  A.  V.  Riley  (the  Manager). 

Much  attention  was  paid  to  the  new  Grizedale  Lea  reservoir  works, 
on  which  about  250  men  are  now  engaged — a  number  that  will  shortly 
be  increased  to  some  400.  This  reservoir  will  be  34  acres  in  extent, 
and  50  feet  deep,  with  a  holding  capacity  of  330,000,000  gallons.  The 
geological  faults  encountered,  and  how  they  were  dealt  with,  were 
explained  by  Mr.  Cook,  who  acted  as  guide.  It  was  stated,  in  the 
course  of  the  general  inspection,  that  the  North  Barnacre  reservoir 
is  28  acres  in  extent,  and  has  a  holding  capacity  of  96,000,000  gallons ; 
while  the  South  Barnacre  reservoir  is  16  acres  in  extent,  and  holds 
60,000,000  gallons.  The  Grizedale  reservoir  covers  13  acres,  and  has 
a  holding  capacity  of  80,000,000  gallons.  It  was  also  explained  that 
one  of  the  improvements  the  Board  propose  to  carry  out  as  soon  as 
matters  are  settled  by  arbitration  with  Mr.  Garnett,  the  owner  of  land 
on  which  are  numerous  springs,  is  to  catch  the  water  of  these  springs 
in  pipes,  and  carry  it  direct  to  the  Calder  conduit.  The  advantage  of 
this  was  obvious,  said  Mr.  Cook .  Instead  of  running  into  the  blackened 
River  Calder,  when  there  isa  storm,  thepure  spring  water  will  be  con¬ 
veyed  direct  to  the  reservoirs  ;  and  this  water  will  therefore  be  saved 
from  running  to  waste,  as  frequently  happens  now.  It  is  also  proposed 
'to  construct  a  channel  through  the  silt  bed,  and  thus  prevent  much  of 
the  discoloration,  which  no  practicable  filtration  will  remedy. 

Following  a  dinner  served  at  the  Kenlis  Arms,  Garstang,  at  the  close 
of  the  inspection,  a  short  toast  list  was  gone  through.  Replying  to  the 
toast  of  “  Success  to  the  Fylde  water  undertaking,”  Alderman  Bicker¬ 
staffe  referred  to  the  difficulties  they  had  had  to  contend  with  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  reservoir.  There  was  not  a  water  undertaking 
in  the  kingdom,  he  said,  that  had  not  some  such  troubles,  and  pro¬ 
bably  greater  ones  than  had  faced  the  Fylde  Water  Board.  Some 
delay  and  additional  expense  had  been  caused  in  consequence  ;  but  it 
was  not  anything  more  than  all  other  such  concerns  had  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  As  to  the  future,  this  was  a  serious  matter.  When  he  told 
them  that  their  consumption  had  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years, 
they  might  judge  that  it  was  quite  necessary  to  be  looking  further 
ahead.  They  had  three  sites  in  view  for  a  new  water  area,  but  had  not 
finally  selected  one. 


London  County  Council  and  Improved  Gas  Lighting.— The  Lon¬ 
don  County  Council  have  accepted  an  offer  from  the  Gaslight  and 
Coke  Company,  at  £85  2s.  4d.,  for  improving  the  lighting  of  the  north 
pontoon  of  the  Woolwich  Ferry,  by  substituting  better  lanterns  fitted 
with  inverted  burners.  It  is  stated  that  by  carrying  out  this  improve¬ 
ment  an  average  annual  saving  of  about  £70  will  be  made,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  greater  amount  of  light  will  be  obtained.  The  Council 
are  in  negotiation  with  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  with  a 
view  to  effecting  similar  economy  in  the  lighting  of  the  south  pontoon. 
As  a  result  of  negotiations  with  the  Wandsworth  and  Putney  Gas 
Company,  an  offer  by  them  has  been  accepted  for  the  conversion  of 
the  lamps  on  Putney  Bridge  to  the  inverted  type,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Company.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that  the  illuminating  power  will 
be  increased  from  2000  to  8500  candles,  while  the  annual  cost  of  gas  is 
estimated  to  be  increased  from  £95  to  £98  12s.  only. 
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NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Saturday. 

In  the  annual  report  which  was  submitted  to  the  Perth  Town  Council 
on  Tuesday,  it  was  stated  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  gas  department.  There  is  a  balance 
at  the  credit  of  the  revenue  account  of  £13,692  ;  and  there  is  a  net 
balance  of  £426  to  carry  forward.  Gas  sold  during  the  year  amounted 
to  224,092,000  cubic  feet — an  increase  of  over  3^  million  cubic  feet. 
It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  by  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet — 
making  it  2s.  gd.  to  ordinary  consumers,  and  3s.  to  prepayment  meter 
consumers — and  to  reduce  the  charge  for  public  lighting  from  2s.  6d. 
to  2s.  3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  scheme  of  charges  for  gas  for 
commercial,  industrial,  and  power  purposes — ranging,  according  to 
consumption,  from  is.  4^d.  to  2s.  6d. — it  is  proposed  to  leave  undis¬ 
turbed. 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  and  the  Busby  and  District  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  in  conflict  for  some  years  over  the  supply  of  gas  to  the 
districts  contiguous  to  the  area  served  by  both  parties.  I  daresay  the 
quantity  of  gas  which  might  be  sold  in  the  district  is  not  of  so  much 
moment  to  the  Corporation  as  is  the  preventing  of  any  body  of  gas 
suppliers  from  obtaining  statutory  powers  over  the  area,  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  at  a  heavy  rate  in  the  event  of  the  area  being  brought 
into  the  city.  The  subject  was  considered  worth  fighting  for  at  West¬ 
minster,  where  it  was  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  two  separate  days  this  week.  Both  parties  sought  rights  in  the  area 
which  they  do  not  at  present  possess ;  and  the  decision  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  given  on  Thursday,  was  that  the  Busby  Company  get  what  they 
sought,  less  the  portion  which  the  Corporation  were  desirous  of  having, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  in  1912  the  Corporation  shall  obtain  power 
to  include  this  area  within  the  limits  of  their  gas  supply.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Corporation  have  won  the  point  they  made — that  the  Company 
should  not  obtain  statutory  power  over  a  district  which  the  Corporation 
have  a  desire  to  serve. 

The  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Stirling  Gas  Company 
was  held  in  the  Company’s  office  on  Tuesday,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  ex- Provost  Kinross.  The  report  of  the  Directors  stated  that  the  net 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  gas  during  the  year  was  £15,997  ;  from  meter- 
rents,  £721  ;  from  rents  of  stoves,  £281  ;  and  from  the  sale  of  residual 
products,  £5142.  The  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  ordinary  account, 
after  providing  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  repairs  and  renewals, 
amounted  to  £4846,  to  which  fell  to  be  added  the  sum  of  £3735  brought 
forward  from  the  previous  year.  After  payment  of  all  charges,  there 
remained  a  balance  of  profit  on  the  year's  working  amounting  to  £7474. 
The  Directors  recommended  payment  of  dividends,  on  the  original 
capital,  at  the  rate  of  9s.  5$d.  upon  each  share  of  £5  7s.  Gd.,  and  on 
the  new  ordinary  shares  at  the  rate  of  ns.  upon  each  £10  share — 
amounting  together  to  £4537  ;  that  £412  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund, 
raising  it  to  £734  ;  and  that  a  balance,  of  £2790  be  carried  forward. 


The  dividends  were  at  the  same  rate  as  last  year.  The  report  also 
mentioned  that  since  their  last  annual  meeting  Mr.  David  Chrystal, 
one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  had  been  removed  by  death. 
The  Directors  regretted  to  find  that  no  securities  existed  for  the  sum 
of  £500  belonging  to  the  reserve  fund,  which,  since  the  last  annual 
meeting,  had  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Chrystal,  as  Law  Agent  of  the 
Company,  for  investment  in  heritable  securities  which  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to,  and  approved  of  by,  the  Directors.  As  advised,  the  Direc¬ 
tors  proposed  to  write  off  this  loss  ;  but  a  claim  had  been  made  against 
Mr.  Chrystal’s  estate,  and  any  sums  received  would  be  credited  to  the 
reserve  fund.  There  had  been  an  increased  consumption  of  gasduring 
the  year.  The  report  was  adopted.  The  Manager — Mr.  J.  M.  Smith 
— reported  that  the  works  were  being  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition. 

The  Directors  of  the  Selkirk  Gaslight  Company  reported  to  the 
shareholders  at  their  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  that  the  past  year’s 
working  showed  a  very  satisfactory  result.  The  quantity  of  gas  made 
was  40,780,200  cubic  feet — an  increase  of  284,700  cubic  feet  over  the 
preceding  year.  Gas  sold  amounted  to  38,088,200  cubic  feet.  Coal 
carbonized  amounted  to  4113  tons  ;  and  the  yield  of  gas  was  9915  cubic 
feet  per  ton.  It  was  recommended  that  the  price  of  gas  remain  at  the 
same  figure;  and  that  the  profit  for  the  year — £1431 — be  applied  in 
payment  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  4  percent.,  and  in  placing  £250  to 
depreciation  account  and  £455  to  surplus  account.  These  recommen¬ 
dations  were  adopted. 

The  gas  made  in  the  Dunfermline  Corporation  gas-works  during  the 
past  year  amounted  to  140,113,000  cubic  feet — an  increase  of  5,290,000 
cubic  feet  over  the  previous  year.  The  gas  sold  amounted  to  132,040,600 
cubic  feet — an  increase  of  6,081,600  cubic  feet.  At  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Town  Council  on  Monday,  Mr.  T.  Stewart,  the  Convener  of 
the  Gas  Committee,  stated  that  the  matter  of  supplying  gas  to  Culross 
had  taken  a  turn  which  necessitated  the  Committee  holding  their 
hands,  so  far  as  they  could  do  so,  in  the  meantime.  The  Committee 
had  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  laying  of  pipes  between  Dunferm¬ 
line  and  Culross,  and  the  Fife  Coal  Company,  Limited,  had  intimated 
their  intention  to  establish  at  Newmills  works  for  the  supply  of  gas  to 
their  own  workpeople  there.  He  was  hopeful  that  the  Committee 
would  be  able  to  come  to  an  amicable  and  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  the  Company.  The  agreement  with  Culross  had  not  yet  been 
signed. 

The  Cardenden  Gas  Company,  Limited,  earned  net  profit  last  year 
to  the  amount  of  £572.  A  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  has  been  declared  ; 
and  it  has  been  resolved  to  give  prepayment  meter  consumers  a  rebate 
of  2jd.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  consumed. 

In  the  Kirkcaldy  Town  Council  on  Monday,  the  Finance  Committee 
recommended  that  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  Burgh  Chamberlain,  be  granted 
an  increase  of  his  salary,  raising  it  from  £350  to  £400,  and  that  the 
question  of  an  honorarium  for  work  done  in  connection  with  the  taking 
over  of  the  gas  undertaking  be  considered  at  a  later  date,  when  the 
whole  work  is  finished.  The  proposed  increase  was  agreed  to  by  16 
votes  to  8. 


The  actual  section  of  which  this 
is  a  photograph  may  be  seen  at 
our  London  Show-Rooms. 


IF  you  have  not  yet  verified  all 
we  have  said  in  these  pages 
regarding  the  unique  claims  of  the 

GILLED  CIRCULATOR, 

it  is  easy  to  do  so.  Pay  a  visit  to 
our  London  Show-Rooms,  where 
the  Circulator  may  be  inspected 
in  operation  We  desire  merely 
to  remind  you  now  that  every 
claim  put  forward  for  the  “  Gilled  ” 
is  a  proof  of  its  triumph  in  the 
matter  of 


MAINTENANCE. 


London  Show=Rooms:  59,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C. 

(Phone;  742  Bank.) 
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On  Monday,  the  Town  Council  of  Burntisland  met  as  Gas  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  consider  their  annual  work.  The  report  of  the  Gas  Manager 

_ Mr.  Alex.  Ross — was  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in 

the  quantity  of  gas  made,  which  last  year  amounted  to  nearly  24 
million  cubic  feet.  In  1897,  the  output  was  only  io£  million  cubic 
feet.  The  increase  was  attributed  to  the  large  expansion  which 
there  has  been  in  the  demand  for  gas  for  cooking  and  heating  as 
well  as  for  lighting.  The  estimate  for  the  current  year  is  that  there 
will  be  a  further  increase  in  the  demand  for  gas  of  from  1 J  to  2  million 
cubic  feet.  In  anticipation  of  this,  the  Council  agreed  to  reduce  the 
price  of  gas  to  consumers  within  the  burgh  to  2s.  nd.  per  1000  cubic 
feet,  after  the  August  reading  of  the  meters ;  the  usual  discounts  and 
abatements  for  gas  used  for  power  being  continued. 

The  Coupar  Angus  Gaslight  Company  have  paid  a  dividend  of  6  per 
cent.,  and  reduced  the  price  of  gas  from  5s.  7jd.  to  5s.  5d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet. 

The  lvelty  Gas  Company,  Limited,  have  just  paid  a  dividend  of 
6  per  cent. 

The  Cupar  Gas  Company,  Limited,  have  paid  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  preference  stock  of  the  Company,  and  of  40s.  per 
share  upon  the  ordinary  stock. 

In  the  Broughty  Ferry  Towm  Council  on  Monday,  Mr.  C.  T. 
Godfrey,  the  Convener  of  the  Gas  Committee,  said  they  had  had  a 
phenomenally  good  year,  for  which  he  complimented  the  Manager. 
The  result,  financially,  had  been  a  decrease  of  £95  in  revenue  ;  but 
they  reduced  the  price  of  gas  last  year  by  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  A 
feature  of  the  accounts  was  the  yield  from  residual  products,  which 
showed  an  increase  of  £320.  From  all  sources,  their  revenue  showed 
an  increase  of  £111.  The  Committee  proposed  to  take  id.  off  the  price 
of  gas  ;  making  the  charge  2s.  8d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  estimate 
was  for  a  credit  balance  of  £100  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  accounts 
and  estimates  were  agreed  to. 

In  the  Brechin  Town  Council  on  Monday,  Treasurer  Archibald  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Committee  which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
question  of  the  purchase  of  the  gas  undertaking  had  been  making  in¬ 
quiries,  and  had  acquired  considerable  information. 

It  is  reported  that  the  I  ighting  Committee  in  Tulliallan  have  agreed 
to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Kincardine-on-Forth  Gaslight  Company, 
Limited,  for  a  supply  of  gas.  The  agreement  is  to  last  for  ten  lighting 
seasons.  The  price  of  gas  is  to  be  4s.  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  which,  it 
is  stated,  is  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  more  than  the  former  rate. 

The  Vale  of  Leven  Gas  Company  (Alexandria)  had  a  profit  last  year 
of  £3106,  out  of  which  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  has  been 
paid,  and  £1000  has  been  placed  to  reserve  and  depreciation  fund. 


Reduction  in  Price. — The  Ackworth,  Featherstone,  Purston,  and 
Sharlston  Gas  Company  have,  as  from  the  1st  inst.,  reduced  the  price 
of  gas  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  for  public  lighting  and  id.  for  ordinary 
purposes. 


CURRENT  SALES  OF  GAS  PRODUCTS. 


[For  Tabic  of  “Tar  Products  Prices,”  sec  p.  195.] 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


Liverpool,  July  15. 


Although  the  demand  has  hardly  been- so  vigorous  as  that  recently 
experienced,  the  requirements  during  the  past  week  have  been  sufficient 
to  absorb  current  production,  and  the  prices  realized  have  again  been 
in  favour  of  sellers.  At  the  close,  the  nearest  values  are  £13  ns.  3d.  to 
/13  12s.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Hull,  £13  12s.  6d.  to  £13  13s.  gd.  per  ton 
f.o.b.  Liverpool,  and  £13  13s.  9d.  to  /13  15s.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Leith. 
The  volume  of  business  that  has  transpired  in  the  forward  position  has 
not  been  large  ;  but  it  is  reported  that  £13  17s.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Leith 
has  been  obtained  for  January-April  shipment  next  year,  while  manu¬ 
facturers  are  now  holding  for  this  figure  for  delivery  October-December 
this  year  or  the  first  half  of  1912. 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 

The  market  for  this  article  has  become  rather  firmer,  and  holders 
have  advanced  their  quotations  to  10s.  per  cwt.  for  95  per  cent,  and 
10s.  3d.  for  96  per  cent,  quality,  on  spot. 


London,  July  17. 

Tar  Products. 

The  markets  for  tar  products  remain  very  steady.  The  value  of  pitch 
has  improved  during  the  week,  and  there  has  been  a  decided  advance 
in  the  price.  Benzols  continue  steady,  although  there  is  no  material 
alteration  in  the  value.  In  solvent  naphtha,  there  has  been  a  little  in¬ 
quiry  ;  but  contracts  are  reported  to  have  been  taken  at  low  figures. 
Creosote  maintains  its  price  ;  and  the  outlook  seems  good.  In  crude 
carbolic,  improved  prices  are  stated  to  have  been  offered  for  forward 
business,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  number  of  inquiries  for  crystals. 

The  average  values  during  the  week  were  :  Tar,  19s.  3d.  to  22s.  3d.,  ex 
works.  Pitch,  London,  38s.  6d.  to  39s. ;  east  coast,  38s.  to  38s.  6d.  ;  west 
coast,  Manchester,  37s.  6d.  to 38s.,  Liverpool,  38s.  to  38s.  6d.,  Clyde,  38s. 
to  38s.  3d.  Benzol,  90  per  cent.,  casks  included,  London,  gd.  to  9jd. ; 
North,  gd. ;  50-90  per  cent.,  casks  included,  London,  8|d.  to  gjd.  ; 
North, 8£d.  togd.  Toluol,  casks  included,  London,  9fd.  to  iod.  ;  North, 
gjd.  to  g£d.  Crude  naphtha,  in  bulk,  London,  4d.  to  4jd.  ;  North, 
3^d.  to  3^d.  ;  solvent  naphtha,  casks  included,  London,  nd.  to  nfd.  ; 
North,  iod.  to  iojd.;  heavy  naphtha,  casks  included,  London,  n£d. 
to  is.  ojd. ;  North,  iod.  to  io^d.  Creosote,  in  bulk,  London,  2§d.  to2^d.  ; 
North,  ijd.  to  2d.  Heavy  oils,  in  bulk,  2|d.  Carbolic  acid,  60 
per  cent.,  casks  included,  east  coast,  is.  io£d.  to  is.  nd.;  west  coast, 
is.  gjd.  to  is.  iod.  Naphthalene,  £4  10s.  to/8  10s. ;  salts,  40s.  to  42s.  6d., 
bags”mcluded.  Anthracene,  “A"  quality,  ijd.  per  unit,  packages  in¬ 
cluded  and  delivered. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

This  market  is  very  firm,  and  there  has  been  a  further  rise  in  the 
value.  Actual  Beckton  is  quoted  at  £13  5s.  ;  outside  London  makes, 


R.  &  J.  DEMPSTER,  Ltd., 

Telegraphic  Address:  It/B  A  i\l  |_J  C"  O  T  C"  D 

“  SCRUBBER  MANCHESTER.”  I VI M  IN  W  PI  EL  O  I  EL  fl  . 

HOVEY’S  PATENT  LIFTING  CRANE 


For  PURIFIER  COVERS. 


Prices 

and  Particulars 
on 

Application. 


ADVANTAGES  : 


Covers  raised  and  moved  separately  or  Two  together. 
Each  Cover  lifted  level  from  four  points. 

Lifting  chains  vertical.  Swinging  avoided. 

Heavy  superstructure  dispensed  with. 


London  Office:  165,  GRESHAM  HOUSE,  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. 
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/12  17s.  6d.  ;  Hull,  /13  10s. ;  Liverpool,  /13  12s.  6d.  ;  Leith,  /13  15s.  ; 
and  Middlesbrough  /13  10s.  For  the  forward  position,  a  premium  of 
2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  ton  is  asked. 


COAL  TRADE  REPORTS. 


Northern  Coal  Trade. 

There  is  a  fuller  demand  for  coal  ;  and  the  possibility  of  some 
stoppage  in  a  part  of  the  northern  coalfield  is  causing  users  to  stock 
supplies.  In  the  steam  coal  trade,  the  inquiry  is  good,  and  prices  are 
steady.  Best  Northumbrians  are  from  ns.  3d.  per  ton  f.o.b.,  second- 
class  steams  are  gs.  3d.  to  9s.  6d.,  and  steam  smalls  are  5s.  to  6s. 
The  production  at  the  pits  is  full ;  and  the  output  is  well  taken  up. 
In  the  gas  coal  trade,  the  demand  is  now  beginning  to  increase,  though 
only  slowly  at  first,  for  home  needs  ;  but  the  exports  are  very  full. 
Durham  gas  coals  are  about  gs.  3d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  for  second-class 
coals  ;  best  Durhams  are  10s.  3d.  ;  and  “  Wear  ”  specials  from  10s.  gd. 
to  ixs. — the  latter  class  being  in  brisk  inquiry.  Some  sales  of  cargoes 
for  Genoa  are  reported,  at  prices  that  are  thought  to  be  a  little  below 
those  now  current ;  but  they  include  the  freight  on  the  coal,  which 
fluctuates  a  good  deal.  One  or  two  other  contracts  are  in  close  treaty  ; 
but  coalowners  do  not  like  at  present  to  bargain  too  far  forward  till 
they  can  better  estimate  the  cost  of  some  legislative  changes.  Coke 
is  steady.  Gas  coke,  being  now  in  slow  output,  is  rather  firmer,  and 
good  makes  are  from  14s.  to  14s.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  in  the  Tyne. 

Scotch  Coal  Trade. 

There  has  been  a  little  more  activity  in  coal  circles,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  may  not  mean  much  more  than  that  the  cessation  of  trouble  with 
seamen  and  dockers  has  brought  a  material  improvement  in  the  ex¬ 
port  department.  Also,  in  the  west,  the  miners'  holidays  are  on  ;  and 
there  is  always  a  slight  spurt  immediately  before  them,  due  to  the  lay¬ 
ing  in  of  stocks  to  tide  over  the  time  when  the  pits  are  idle.  The  prices 
now  quoted  are  :  Ell,  8s.  gd.  to  gs.  gd.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Glasgow  ;  splint, 
gs.  3d.  to  gs.  6d.  ;  and  steam,  8s.  gd.  to  gs.  The  shipments  for  the 
week  amounted  to  322,025  tons — a  decrease  of  ng6  tons  upon  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  but  an  increase  of  2175  tons  upon  the  corresponding  week 
last  year.  For  the  year  to  date,  the  total  shipments  have  been  8,253,41 1 
tons — a  decrease  upon  the  corresponding  period  of  22,8gi  tons. 


Bursting  of  a  Water-Main  in  Edgware  Road.— A  water-main  in 
Edgware  Road,  W.,  burst  last  Friday  afternoon,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  roadway  was  flooded  for  about  200  yards.  The  flood  subsided  in 
about  an  hour,  leaving  the  roadway  like  a  petrified  sea;  the  water 
having  forced  the  surface  up  in  a  succession  of  “  waves,”  some  of  them 
2  feet  high.  Little  damage  was  done  in  the  flooded  basements,  most 
of  which  were  coal-cellars. 


Hoylake  and  West  Kirby  Gas  and  Water  Company. 

The  report  of  the  Directors  and  the  accounts  for  the  year  ending 
June  30  (which  will  be  submitted  at  the  thirty-fourth  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  Company)  show  that  the  balance  at  the  credit  of  profit 
and  loss,  after  payment  of  the  dividends  in  respect  of  the  year  to  June, 
igio,  is  /2056,  to  which  has  to  be  added  the  net  revenue  for  the  past 
twelve  months,  /7P52 — making  a  total  of  /ho, 008.  Deducting  the  in¬ 
terim  dividend  paid  in  January  (/2600),  there  is  available  a  sum  of 
/7408.  From  this,  the  Board  recommend  the  payment  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  dividends  :  6  per  cent,  on  the  “  A  ”  gas  original  capital ;  4^  per  cent, 
on  the  “B”  gas  additional  capital;  6  per  cent,  on  the  “  A  ”  water 
original  capital  ;  and  4^  per  cent,  on  the  “B”  water  additional  capital. 
These  will  absorb  /38gg,  and  leave  a  balance  of  /35og.  After  trans¬ 
ferring  /in  to  the  water  back-dividend  reserve,  £342  to  the  gas,  and 
/150  to  the  water  contingency  and  plant  renewal  fund,  and  adding 
/433  to  the  gas  reserve  fund,  there  is  left  a  sum  of  /2473  to  carry  for¬ 
ward.  The  dividend  scheme,  together  with  the  interim  dividend  paid 
in  January,  represents  a  total  distribution,  less  income-tax,  for  the  year 
of  10  and  7  per  cent,  on  the  “  A  ”  and  “  B  ”  capitals  respectively.  The 
gas  reserve  fund  will  then  stand  at  /2164.  The  quantity  of  gas  sup¬ 
plied  last  year  to  private  consumers  and  the  public  lamps  was 
5g, 066, 022  cubic  feet.  The  price  of  gas  during  the  period  under  review 
was  3s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  less  varying  discounts  ;  while  the 
charge  to  users  of  prepayment  meters  was  4s.  2d. 


Seville  Water-Works  Company.— After  providing  for  administra- 
tion  expenses  and  debenture  interest,  the  accounts  for  the  year  ended 
March  31  show  a  net  profit,  including  /8556  brought  forward,  of 
/i7,383.  The  Directors  recommend  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent.,  and  the 
transfer  of  /5000  to  the  reserve  (making  it  /i5,ooo) ;  leaving  £^<j  to 
be  carried  forward. 


Indian  Water-Works. — The  proposals  of  the  Municipality  of  Cawn- 
pore  for  the  extension  of  the  city  water-works  have  been  approved 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  scheme  includes  a 
large  multiple  filtration  plant  for  dealing  with  the  water  of  the  Ganges. 
The  filters  will  have  a  capacity  of  7  million  gallons  per  24  hours  The 
Consulting  Engineers  are  Mr.  H.  Chabal,  C.E.,  of  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Clemence,  of  London. 

Kenilworth  Gas  Company.— At  the  58th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kenilworth  Gas  Company,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Thomas  Ivemp,  JT.) 
stated  that  they  had  raised  further  capital  during  the  past  year,  and 
had  reduced  the  price  of  gas  to  the  ordinary  consumers  ;  but  they  %vere 
still  able  to  pay  a  dividend  of  7J  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares^  The 
accounts  showed  receipts  (including  a  balance  of  /io2g  brought  for¬ 
ward)  amounting  to  /5255.  as  compared  with  /5 102  for  the  previous 
vear  while  the  expenditure  on  revenue  account  totalled  /3372-  Mr. 
Thomas  Berridge,  J.P.,  of  Leamington,  the  Engineer  to  the  Company, 
was  elected  to  the  Board  as  Managing-Director. 


86  3) e gree$  in  the  Shade 
160  in  the  San. 

These  are  startling  figures  even  for  July,  but  not  so  startling 
as  the  radiant  heat  figures  we  shall  be  able  to  give  you  from 
our  “A.B.C.”  Gasfires  this  coming  season. 


“WAIT  AND  SEE. 
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Sales  of  Stocks  and  Shares. 

There  was  an  extremely  good  demand  for  the  new  capital  issues  and 
other  stocks  and  shares  which  Messrs.  A.  &  W.  Richards  offered  for 
sale  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C.,  last  Tuesday.  Under 
instructions  from  Directors,  additional  capital  in  the  Gravesend  and 
Milton  Water  Company,  the  Sutton  Gas  Company,  and  the  Southend 
Water  Company  was  placed.  The  new  issue  of  the  first-named  Com¬ 
pany  consisted  of  £10,000  nominal  capital  in  4J  per  cent,  preference 
shares  of  /20  each  ;  and  they  were  all  sold  at  £22  10s.  apiece.  The 
Sutton  Gas  Company  had  for  disposal  /6500  of  4^  per  cent,  mortgage 
debentures  ;  and  they  were  purchased  at  from  par  to  /Too  10s.  per 
/Too.  The  new  issue  of  the  Southend  Water  Company  comprised 
/5000  of  4  per  cent,  perpetual  debenture  stock  and  500  new  /To  ordi¬ 
nary  5  per  cent,  maximum  shares.  The  stock  was  placed  at  from  par 
to  /Toi  per  /Too;  and  the  shares,  which  will  carry  4J  per  cent,  divi¬ 
dend,  were  sold  at  par.  By  order  of  executors  and  another  owner, 
some  /To  fully-paid  “A”  shares  and  some  “A”  stock  of  the  East 
Grinstead  Gas  and  Water  Company  were  offered  for  sale.  Both  rank 
for  a  maximum  dividend  of  10  per  cent.  ;  and  they  received  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  g-J  per  cent,  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31  last.  The  shares 
fetched  from  /18  to  /19  5s.  each  ;  and  the  stock  was  sold  at  /182  per 
/100.  Some  /To  “  B  ”  and  “  C  ”  shares  (7  per  cent.,  but  last  dividend 
/6  13s.  per  cent.)  in  the  same  Company  fetched  £12  10s.  in  the  former 
case,  and  /12  10s.  to  £12  12s.  6d.  in  the  latter.  By  order  of  executors, 
a  few  fully-paid  /5  ordinary  shares  in  the  Redhill  Gas  Company, 
carrying  10  per  cent,  dividend  as  from  Jan.  1  last,  fetched  /To  2s.  6d. 
each;  and  /Too  of  ordinary  “B”  stock  (carrying  5  per  cent.)  was 
purchased  for  /102  10s.  At  the  Castle  Hotel,  Windsor,  next  day, 
Messrs.  Bucldand  and  Sons  offered  a  number  of  shares  in  the  Windsor 
Gas  Company.  Eight  original  shares  of  /20  fetched  /44  5s.  apiece  ; 
seventeen  preference  shares  of  /8  realized  /To  10s.  each;  three  new 
£20  shares,  £32  5s.  each  ;  and  eleven  similar  shares,  on  which  £8  had 
been  paid,  were  sold  for  £11  15s.  each.  At  a  recent  sale  at  Ramsgate, 
£3500  of  new  ordinary  “  D  ”  stock  of  the  Broadstairs  Gas  Company 
was  offered  in  £20  lots,  which  fetched,  on  an  average,  £26  15s.  each. 
Some  4  per  cent,  perpetual  debenture  stock  of  the  Company  was  sold 
at  par. 


Inspection  of  London  Water-Works  by  Japanese  Delegates. — An 

important  party  of  the  delegates  from  Japan  were  received  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  (Mr.  E.  B.  Barnard)  and 
the  Clerk  (Mr.  A.  B.  Pilling)  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  last  Tuesday 
morning,  and  were  subsequently  conducted  by  the  Chairman  and  Engi¬ 
neer  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  some  of  the  works  of  the  Board — in¬ 
cluding  the  large  pumping-stations  and  filter-beds  at  Lea  Bridge,  the 
storage  reservoirs  at  Walthamstow,  the  new  reservoir  at  Chingford 
(approaching  completion),  the  Hampton  and  Kempton  Park  works,  the 
reservoirs  at  Walton,  and  the  engine-house  there  recently  opened  by 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


Boston  Gas  Company.— The  net  profits  of  the  Boston  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  past  year  were  £5866,  which  enabled  the  Directors  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  recommend  the  payment  of  full  parliamentary  divi¬ 
dends,  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

New  Joint-Stock  Companies.  — The  Counties  Gas  Company, 
Limited,  has  been  registered,  with  a  capital  of  /40,ooo  in  £10  shares, 
to  take  over  the  works  of  the  Mid-Oxfordshire  Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company,  Limited,  and  the  business  of  the  Bucks  and  Oxon  District 
Gas  and  Coke  Company,  Limited,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement  made 
with  Mr.  W.  A.  Schultz.  The  first  Directors  include  Messrs.  W.  C. 
Parkinson  and  W.  A.  Schultz.  The  Company  is  a  private  one  ;  and 
the  registered  office  is  at  No.  50,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. — The  Switch-On 
Gas  Lighting  Syndicate,  Limited,  has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of 
/noo,  in  1000  ordinary  £1  shares,  and  2000  deferred  shares  of  is. 
each.— The  Aberlady  and  Gullane  Gas  Company  was  registered  in 
Edinburgh  last  week,  with  a  capital  of  £6000,  in  shares  of  £5  each. 

Allowance  of  Electricity  to  London  County  Council  Caretakers.— 
About  eighteen  months  ago,  the  London  County  Council  decided  that 
as  from  Jan.  1,  1910,  and  until  further  order,  caretakers  of  secondary 
schools  and  training  colleges  living  in  quarters  provided  by  the  Council 
should  be  allowed  40,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  annually,  and  that  they 
should  be  required  to  pay  for  any  gas  consumed  in  excess  of  this  quan¬ 
tity.  The  Education  Committee  of  the  Council  consider  it  is  desirable 
that  a  similar  limit  should  be  fixed  in  cases  in  which  the  quarters 
are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  average  price  of  gas  is  2s.  6d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet,  and  of  electricity  3^d.  per  unit.  An  annual  allowance  of 
350  units,  which  the  Committee  regard  as  approximately  equivalent  to 
40,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  would,  they  think,  be  reasonable.  Where 
gas  is  used  as  well  as  electricity,  the  combined  cost  should  not  exceed 
£5  annually.  They  brought  up  a  recommendation  to  this  effect  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  last  Tuesday ;  and  it  was  adopted. 

Gisborne  (N.Z.)  Gas  Company,  Limited.— In  the  report  presented 
by  the  Directors  of  this  Company  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  it  was 
stated  that  the  sale  of  gas  in  the  twelve  months  ended  the  31st  of 
March  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  2J  million  cubic  feet,  or  about 
8|  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  preceding  year  ;  and  that  the  price 
had  been  reduced  equal  to  6  per  cent.  The  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
gas,  residuals,  &c.,  was  /i2,76g;  and  the  total  receipts  were /16, 071. 
The  balance  on  the  profit  and  loss  account  was  /'5820.  On  Sept.  30 
last,  an  interim  dividend  amounting  to  /1842  was  paid  ;  and  the  Direc¬ 
tors  recommended  the  payment  of  a  further  dividend  of  is.  6d.  per 
share  on  all  shares  issued  to  the  date  named,  and  of  gd.  per  share  on 
those  dating  from  Jan.  1,  1911,  amounting  to  £1845,  the  placing  of 
£2000  to  the  general  reserve,  and  the  carrying  forward  of  /1975.  The 
Chairman  (Mr.  J.  T.  Evans),  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  the  Company  were  in  possession  of  works  of  which  the  share¬ 
holders  might  be  justly  proud  ;  and  their  management  did  not  need 
comment,  as  it  spoke  for  itself.  The  report  was  adopted  ;  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Engineer  and  Manager  (Mr.  Henry 
Hoare)  and  the  staff  for  their  servces  during  the  year. 


WITHIN  THE  RADIUS 

of  most  Gas  Undertakings  there  is  usually  a 
large  number  of  flits  and  small  dwellings. 

The  ordinary  Gas  Cooker  may  be  too  large 
for  these,  and  the  circumstances  demand  the 
use  of  small  Cookers  such  as  “MAIN’S” 

KENT 

or 

SUSSEX 

which  are  just  large  enough  to  meet  ordinary 
purposes  and  just  small  enough  to  fit  into  a 
corner  or  recess. 

These  Cookers  embody  all  the  features  which 
make  the  “  MAIN  ”  Lines  pre-eminent  for 
efficiency  and  economy. 

R.  &  A.  MAIN,  LTD., 

WORKS: 

Gothic  Works,  EDMONTON,  N.;  and  Gothic  Iron-Works,  FALKIRK. 

SHOW-ROOMS: 

25,  Princes  St.,  Oxford  Circus,  W. ;  136,  Renfield  St.,  GLASGOW; 
56,  Broad  St.,  BIRMINGHAM;  83,  Old  Market  St.,  BRISTOL; 
13,  Whitworth  St.  West,  MANCHESTER ;  333,  Queen  St..  MELBOURNE ; 
and  12,  Cunningham  Lane,  Pitt  Street,  SYDNEY. 
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Bankruptcy  of  a  Gas-Stove  Manufacturer. — The  public  examina¬ 
tion  took  place  at  Warwick  last  Friday,  before  Mr.  Registrar  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Mr.  Charles  Edwin  Ryder  Terry,  of  Leamington.  The  main 
facts  of  the  case  were  recorded  in  the  “Journal”  for  the  4th  inst. 
(p.  50).  The  debtor— who  does  not  admit  his  insolvency— was  ques¬ 
tioned  at  length  ;  and  the  matter  was  adjourned  until  the  2nd  prox. 

The  Recent  Explosion  at  Stalybridge— At  a  meeting  of  the  Staly- 
bridge  Gas  Committee,  it  was  resolved  that  the  offer  of  the  Insurance 
Company  to  pay  the  sum  of  £557  in  settlement  of  the  claim  for  damage 
caused  by  the  recent  explosion  at  the  gas-works  be  accepted.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  W.  C.  Holmes  and  Co.,  of 
Huddersfield,  for  a  new  Livesey  washer  and  a  new  rotary  naphthalene 
washer  be  accepted. 


Mr.  Justice  Warrington,  sitting  in  the  King's  Bench  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  had  before  him  last  Wednesday  the  case  of 
Morgan  v.  Water-Works ,  Lighting ,  S-c.,  Corporation,  Limited,  and  others. 
When  the  case  was  called,  Mr.  Montagu  Shearman,  K.C  ,  who  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  plaintiff,  said  terms  (which  were  not  stated)  had  been 
arranged  ;  but  he  asked  his  Lordship  to  let  the  matter  stand  over  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  defendants,  who  would  be  communicated  with. 
His  Lordship  agreed. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  C.  &  W.  Walker,  Limited,  of 
Donnington,  their  latest  illustrated  booklet  on  Milbourne’s  patent 
luteless  purifiers  and  purifier  valves,  of  which  they  are  sole  makers. 
The  various  types  are  preceded  by  an  enumeration  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  these  appliances,  and  a  list  of  the  gas-works  in  which  they 
have  been  erected.  Particulars  are  also  furnished  of  Milbourne’s 
cover  fasteners,  and  rubber  jointing,  as  well  as  of  lifting  apparatus. 
The  illustrations  are  very  effective ;  and  the  booklet  altogether  is  an 
artistic  production. 

By  the  generosity  of  the  Directors  of  the  Littleborough  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  the  employees  had  their  first  excursion  last  Wednesday  to  North- 
wich,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Mellor,  the  Engineer  and 
Manager  of  the  Northwich  Gas  Company,  and  members  of  his  staff, 
who  accompanied  the  party  throughout  the  day.  They  received  a 
hearty  welcome  at  Vale  Royal  Abbey,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Dempster,  by  whom  they  were  personally  conducted  over  the  house 
and  through  the  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens,  conser¬ 
vatories,  &.c.  The  visit  was  one  of  much  interest ;  and  Mr.  S.  E. 
Hallnvell,  the  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the  Littleborough  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Smith,  the  Cashier,  expressed  the  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  party  of  the  generous  hospitality  and  the  kindly  welcome 
extended  to  them.  Later  in  the  day,  thanks  were  expressed  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  for  granting  facilities  for  arranging  the 
excursion.  Mr.  Halliwell  assured  the  men  that  the  Directors  hoped 
the  innovation  would  further  strengthen  the  good  feeling  and  pleasant 
relationship  existing  among  the  employees. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  on 
Monday  last  week,  Lord  Sanderson,  G.C.B.,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Society  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  was  elected  Chairman. 

It  will  doubtless  interest  our  readers  to  learn,  in  connection  with 
the  investiture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Carnarvon  last  Thursday, 
that  the  whole  of  the  special  cooking  apparatus  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  banquet  was  manufactured  and  supplied  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Fletcher,  Russell,  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  Warrington.  We  may  add 
that  complete  satisfaction  was  given  by  the  cooking  apparatus  to  both 
the  caterers  and  the  large  number  of  guests  on  this  historic  occasion. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Randall  (Secretary,  Engineer, 
and  Manager  of  the  Waltham  Abbey  and  Cheshunt  Gas  and  Coke 
Company)  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  he  has  sustained  a  sad  loss  by  the 
death,  on  the  6th  inst.,  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
a  considerable  period .  The  interment  took  place  in  Cheshunt  Cemetery 
on  Monday  of  last  week,  amid  tokens  of  the  deepest  sympathy  and 
respect  ;  those  attending  the  funeral  including  numerous  employees  of 
the  Gas  Company. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

15,388. — Unruh,  M.  von,  and  Weigel,  A.,  “  Mantles.”  July  1. 
15,393. — Restler,  J.  D.  K.,  “Gas-producers.”  July  1. 

15,396. — Wilson,  C.  E.,  “Fuel  for  gas-fires.”  July  3. 

I5.425- — Owen,  J.,  “  Clearing  jets  of  burners.”  July  3. 

15,451. — Lentschat,  G.,  “Incandescent  burners.”  July  3. 

15,463. — Kitson,  A.,  “  Lighting  and  heating  apparatus.”  July  3. 
I5’497- — Hodkinson,  C.,  “Gas  smoke  shield.”  July  4. 

15,520. — Burdon,  J.,  W.  M.,  Is.  M.  M.,  “Production  of  oil-gas.” 
July  4- 

15,532. — Schultze,  G.  A.,  “  Device  for  measuring  the  quantity  and 
the  current  velocity  of  fluids  and  gases  flowing  through  pipes.”  July  4. 

15,553. — Gammenthaler,  V.  W.,  and  Schuepbach,  C.,  “Igniting 
device.”  July  4. 

15,580. — Goodman,  J.,  Executor  of  W.  J.  Jenkins  deceased,  and 
W.  J.  Jenkins  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  “Apparatus  for  charging  retorts.” 
July  4. 

15,605. — Terry,  G.,  “Smoke  shades.”  July  5. 

15,639. — Lamkin,  A.  E.,  “Gas-heating  appliances.”  July  5. 

15,7^2. — Mackay,  J.  F.,  and  Leeson,  G.  W.  T.,  “Gas-burners.” 
July  6. 

15,765.— Contreras,  G.,  “Gas-stove  for  baking.”  July  6. 

15,795. — Jacobs,  F.,  “Mantles  and  burners.”  July  7. 

15,799. —Magee,  F.  W.,  and  Baker,  T.  W.,  “Gas-regulator.” 
July  7. 

15,837. — Clarke,  IT,  and  Campbell,  J.  A.,  “Fuel.”  July  7. 
15,856. — Dempster,  R.  &  J.,  Ltd.,  and  Beard,  G.  F.  H.,  “Scrubber- 
washers.”  July  8. 

15,861. — Lismey,  W.  H.,  “  Regenerator  furnace.”  July  8. 


Parkinson’s  Pointed  Paragraphs. 

SCRAP  YOUR  OLD  COOKER. 


Parkinson's 

Cookers 

Never 

Grow 

Old. 

Standardized  Parts. 


See  the 
Point  ? 


V 

Perfect  Fitting  Renewals. 


THE  PARKINSON  STOVE  CO.,  LTD. 


(Incorporating  Maughan’s  Patent  Geyser  Co.), 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  LONDON. 
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TAR  PRODUCTS  PRICES. 


Representative  manufacturers  give  the  following  as  fair  current  values  for  the  week  ending  July  15.  Prices  are  net,  and  they 
include  the  usual  packages  and  delivery  f.o.b.,  f.a.s.,  or  f.o.r.,  as  customary. 


Article. 


Tar,  crude . 

Pitch . .  • 

Benzol,  90% . 

Benzol,  50-90% . 

Toluol,  90% . 

Crude  naphtha,  30%  .... 

Light  oil,  50% . 

Solvent  naphtha,  90-160  .  .  . 

Heavy  naphtha,  90-190  . 

Creosote  in  bulk . 

Heavy  oils . 

Carbolic  Acid,  60’ s . 

Naphthalene,  crude  drained  salts 
,,  pressed  .... 

,,  whizzed. 

Anthracene . 


Basis. 

London. 

North-East 

Coast. 

st  Coast, 
Yorks. 

West  Coast. 

Glasgow. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

per  ton 

_ 

20/-  23/- 

23/b 

19/-  22/- 

19/-  22/- 

— 

39  h  4°/- 

37/- 

37/6 

36/6 

36/- 

38/- 

per  gallon 

~h°l 

-l9h 

~l9 

-hi 

~l9h 

-h° 

-/9§ 

~hi 

-i 8  -m 

— 

-/I0i 

-hi 

-/ 10 

-1 10 

-/ 10 

-/IO 

” 

-1 3l 

-/4 

-M 

-hi 

— 

— 

-hi 

-/ 3f  -/4 

-hh 

-hi 

— 

— 

-1 10 

-/ 10 

-1 10 

-/i 

-/II 

— 

-/11 

-/11 i 

-/ni 

-/Hi 

-/II 

— /2*  -/2§ 

-/2 

— /  2 

-/2i 

— /2*  -h h 

-hi 

-hi  -1 2§ 

-/ 2i 

— /2| 

-hi 

-hi 

— 

1/10 

I/II 

1/84 

1/84 

i/i°i 

per  ton 

— 

43/9 

41/3 

47/6 

47/6  50/- 

— 

_ 

60/- 

63/- 

60/- 

60/-  72/6 

— 

— 

— 

70/-  72/6 

60/-  75/- 

60/- 

per  unit 

~/2 

-hi 

-/Ij 

-/I* 

-hi 

WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  CONTRACTS,  &c.,  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THIS  WEEK’S  “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments  Vacant. 

Gas  Manager.  Slough  Gas  Company.  Applications 
by  July  21. 

Meter  Repairer.  Derby  Gas  Company. 
Gas-Fitter.  Shotley  Bridge  Gas-Works. 

Stoker.  Ynyscynhaiarn  Urban  District  Council. 
Applications  by  Aug.  1. 

Appointments  Wanted. 

Clerk.  No.  5420. 

Manager.  No.  5425. 


Plant,  &c.  (Second-Hand),  For  Sale. 

Condenser.  Sutton  Gas  Company. 
Meters.  No.  5424. 


Plant,  &c.  (Second-Hand),  Wanted. 

Cast-Iron  Tank.  Bishop’s  Stortford  Gas-Works. 


Meetings. 

Brentford  Gas  Company.  St.  Ermin’s  Hotel. 
Aug.  2.  Twelve  o’clock. 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  De  Keyser’s 
Hotel.  Aug.  9.  Two  o’clock. 

Stocks  and  Shares. 

Horncastle  Water  Company  (Mortgage  Debentures). 

TENDERS  FOR 

Coal 

Devon  Gas  Association.  Tenders  by  July  22. 
Haworth  Urban  District  Council.  Tenders  by 
July  24. 

Lymm  Urban  District  Council.  Tenders  by  July  20. 
Mossley  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  July  21. 
Sheffield  United  Gaslight  Company.  Tenders  by 
Aug.  1. 

Condensers. 

1  Guildford  Gas  Company.  Tenders  by  July  28. 


General  Stores. 

Salford  Gas  Department. 

Pipes,  &c.,  and  Pipe-Laying. 

Chapel,  Whaley  and  District  Gas  Company. 
Tenders  by  Aug.  7. 

Docking  Rural  District  Council.  Tenders  by 
July  25. 

New  Hunstanton  Urban  District  Council.  Ten¬ 
ders  by  July  25. 

Steelwork  for  Coal  Store. 

Guildford  Gas  Company.  Tenders  by  July  28. 

Tar  and  Liquor. 

Lymm  Urban  District  Council.  Tenders  by  July  20. 

Telpher  and  Coal  Grab. 

Guildford  Gas  Company.  Tenders  by  July  28. 

Water  Tower  and  Tank,  &c. 

Docking  Rural  District  Council.  Tenders  by 
July  25. 


GAS  COMPANIES’  STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

Referred  to  on  p.  158. 


Issue. 

Share. 

T5 

ss  a 
<0  ■  <0 

A  * 'O 
£ 

ft 

Dividend 
or  Dividend 
&  Bonus. 

NAME. 

Closing 

Prices. 

Rise 

or 

Fall 

in 

Wk. 

Yield 

upon 

Invest¬ 

ment. 

Issue. 

Share. 

When 

ex- 

Dividend. 

Dividend 
or  Dividend 
!  &  Bonus. 

NAME. 

Closing 

Prices. 

Rise 

or 

Fall 

in 

Wk. 

Yield 

upon 

Invest¬ 

ment. 

£ 

p.c. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

p.c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1,551,868 

Stk. 

Apl.  12 

5 

Alliance  &  Dublin  Ord. 

82—85 

5  17  8 

4,940,000 

Stk. 

May 

12 

9 

Imperial  Continental  . 

1831—1851 

4 

17 

0 

374,000 

Stk. 

July  14 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 

93—95* 

4 

4  3 

1,235,000 

Stk. 

Feb. 

10 

31 

Do.  3!  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 

92—94 

3 

14 

0 

200,000 

5 

May  12 

7 

Bombay,  Ltd. 

GJ-63 

5 

3  8 

200,242 

Stk. 

Mar. 

10 

C 

Lea  Bridge  Ord.  5  p.c.  . 

120—122 

4 

18 

4 

40,000 

5 

7 

Do.  New,  £4  paid  . 

5ir-5l 

4 

17  5 

561,000 

Stk. 

Feb. 

24 

10 

Liverpool  United  A. 

215—217 

4 

12 

2 

50,000 

10 

Feb.  24 

15 

Bourne-  )  10  p.c.  .  . 

284—294 

5 

1  8 

718,100 

7 

Do.  B.  . 

103 — 105 

4 

4 

10 

311,810 

10 

7 

mouth  Gas  >  B  7  p.c.  . 

16|—16| 

4 

3  0 

•  306,083 

June 

30 

4 

Do.  Deb.  Stk. 

102—104 

3 

16 

11 

75,000 

10 

6 

and  Water )  Pref.  6  p.c. 

144-15 

4 

0  0 

75,000 

5 

June 

15 

6 

Malta  &  Mediterranean 

44 — 4£ 

6 

3 

1 

380,000 

Stk. 

124 

Brentford  Consolidated 

257—262 

4 

15  5 

560,000 

100 

Apl. 

1 

5 

Met.  of  ]  5  p.c.  Deb. 

100—102 

4 

18 

0 

330,000 

94 

Do.  New  .  .  . 

200—210 

4 

10  0 

250,000 

100 

41 

Melbourne  )  41  p.c. Deb. 

100—102 

4 

8 

3 

50,000 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref.  . 

122—124 

4 

0  8 

541,920 

20 

May 

31 

31 

Monte  Video,  Ltd.  .  . 

123-131 

5 

5 

8 

206,250 

June  15 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  . 

97—99 

4 

0  10 

1,775,892 

Stk. 

Feb. 

24 

44 

Newc’tle&G’tesh’dCon. 

1034—1041 

4 

3 

9 

220,000 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

11 

Brighton  &  Hove  Orig. 

217—220 

5 

0  0 

529,705 

Stk. 

June 

30 

3! 

Do.  3!  p.c.  Deb. 

87—89 

3 

18 

8 

246,320 

8 

Do.  A  Ord.  Stk.  . 

157—160 

5 

0  0 

55,940 

10 

Mar. 

10 

7 

North  Middlesex  7  p.c. 

15—16 

4 

7 

6 

490,000 

20 

Apl.  12 

HI 

British . 

444—454 

+  4 

5 

3  5 

300,000 

Stk. 

Apl. 

27 

8 

Oriental,  Ltd. 

137—139 

5 

15 

1 

120,000 

Stk. 

June  30 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

94—96 

4 

3  4 

60,000 

5 

Apl. 

12 

8 

Ottoman,  Ltd. 

6g— 7i 

5 

10 

4 

109,000 

Feb.  10 

6 

Bromley,  A  5  p.c. 

116—118 

5 

1  8 

31,800 

53 

Feb. 

24 

13 

Portsea  Island  A  .  . 

135—140 

4 

18 

4 

165,700 

44 

Do.  B  3J  p.c.  .  . 

87—89 

5 

1  2 

60,000 

50 

13 

Do.  B 

— 

82,278 

54 

Do.  C  5  p.c.  .  . 

106—108 

5 

1  10 

100,000 

50 

12 

Do.  C  .  . 

120—125 

4 

16 

0 

55,000 

June  30 

34 

Do.  3|  p.c.  Deb.  . 

82—84 

4 

3  4 

114,800 

50 

10 

Do.  D  and  E. 

— 

250,000 

Stk. 

4 

Buenos  Ayres  4  p.c.  Deb. 

95—97 

4 

2  6 

398,490 

5 

May 

31 

8 

Primitiva  Ord.  .  .  . 

74 — 73 

5 

3 

3 

100,000 

10 

— 

Cape  Town&  Dis.,  Ltd. 

2—3 

— 

796,980 

5 

June 

30 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

5i-51 

4 

10 

n 

100,000 

10 

— 

— 

Do.  44  p.c.  Pref.  . 

4—5 

— 

488,900 

100 

June 

1 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 

97—99 

4 

0 

10 

50,000 

50 

Nov.  2 

6 

Do.  6  p.c.  1st  Mort. 

— 

— 

312,650 

Stk. 

June 

30 

4 

River  Plate  4  p.c.  Deb. 

95—97 

4 

2 

6 

100,000 

Stk. 

June  30 

4| 

Do.  4§  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

80—83 

-54 

5 

8  5 

250,000 

10 

Mar. 

24 

9 

San  Paulo,  Ltd.  . 

214—224 

4 

0 

0 

157,150 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

5 

Chester  5  p.c.  Ord.  . 

109—111 

4 

10  1 

115,000 

10 

6 

Do.  G  p.c.  Pref. 

12—124 

4 

16 

0 

1,513,280 

Stk. 

5/9/4 

Commercial  4  p.c.  Stk. 

114—116 

4 

14  3 

125,000 

50 

July 

1 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb. 

49—50 

5 

0 

0 

560,000 

51 

Do.  3J  p.c.  do.. 

108—110 

4 

10  11 

135,000 

Stk. 

Mar. 

24 

10 

Sheffield  A  ...  . 

236—238 

+1 

4 

4 

0 

475,000 

June  15 

3 

Do.  3p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

754—774 

3 

17  5 

209,984 

10 

Do.  B  .... 

236—238 

+1 

4 

4 

0 

800,000 

Stk. 

May  31 

4 

Continental  Union,  Ltd. 

92—95 

4 

4  3 

523,500 

10 

Do.  C  .... 

236—238 

+2 

4 

4 

0 

200,000 

7 

Do.  7  p.c.  Pref. 

135—137 

5 

2  2 

70,000 

10 

June 

15 

7 

South  African 

84—94 

7 

7 

4 

492,270 

Stk. 

— 

54 

Derby  Con.  Stk.  .  .  . 

122—124 

4 

8  9 

6,429,895 

Stk. 

Feb. 

10 

5/9/4 

South  Met.,  4  p.c.  Ord. 

119—121 

4 

10 

3 

55,000 

— 

4 

Do.  Deb.  Stk.  . 

104—105 

3 

16  2 

1,895,445 

July 

14 

3 

Do.  3  p.c.  Deb. 

781—804* 

3 

14 

6 

148,995 

Apl.  12 

5 

East  Hull  5  p.c.  Ord.  . 

— 

— 

209,820 

Stk. 

Mar. 

10 

8 

South  Shields  Con.  Stk. 

154—156 

5 

2 

7 

840,150 

10 

Jan.  27 

10 

European,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

19—20 

5 

0  0 

605,000 

Stk. 

Feb. 

24 

5!f 

S’th  Suburb’n  Ord.  5  p.c. 

119—121 

4 

13 

0 

16,179,445 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

n 

Gas-  \  4  p.c.  Ord.  . 

1064— 1074 

4 

6  9 

60,000 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

118—120 

4 

3 

4 

2,600,000 

34 

light  p.c.  max. 

85—87 

4 

0  6 

117,058 

July 

14 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

121—123* 

4 

1 

4 

4,062,235 

4 

and  [  4  p.c.  Con.  Pref. 

103—105 

3  10  2 

502,310 

Stk. 

May 

12 

5 

Southampton  Ord.  .  . 

109—111 

4 

6 

n 

4,531,705 

June  15 

3 

Coke  j  3  p.c.  Con.  Deb. 

784—804 

3 

14  6 

120,000 

Stk. 

Feb. 

10 

7 

Tottenham  i  A  5  p.c.  . 

147—150 

4 

13 

4 

258,740 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

5 

Hastings  &  St.  L.  34  p.c. 

95—97 

5 

3  1 

483,940 

51 

and  [  B  31  p.c.  . 

116.1—1181 

4 

12 

10 

82,500 

6! 

Do.  do.  5  p.c. 

— 

— 

149,470 

June 

15 

4 

Edmonton  1  4  p.c.  Deb. 

96—98 

4 

1 

8 

70,000 

10 

Apl.  27 

11 

Hongkong  &  China,  Ltd. 

17J — 18 

+i 

6 

2  2 

182,380 

10 

June 

15 

8 

Tuscan,  Ltd . 

82-94 

8 

13 

0 

131,000 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

71 

Ilford  A  and  C  .  .  . 

147—150 

4 

18  4 

149,900 

10 

July 

1 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 

96—98 

5 

2 

0 

65,780 

51 

Do.  B . 

119—122 

+  1 

4  16  3 

236,476 

Stk. 

Feb. 

24 

5 

Tynemouth,  5  p.c.  max. 

115—117 

4 

5 

6 

65,500 

June  30 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  .  .  . 

94—96 

4 

3  4 

255,636 

Stk. 

Feb. 

24 

6| 

Wands- 1  B  31  p.c.  .  . 

111—143 

4 

14 

5 

85,766 

II 

June 

30 

3 

worth  f  3p.c.  Deb.Stk. 

71-73 

4 

2 

2 

Prices  marked  *  are  “  Ex.  div.” 
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[July  18,  1911. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ADVERTISERS,  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 


No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion  in  the  " JOURNAL ”  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 

and  address  of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  proof  of  good  faith. 


COPY  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  “JOURNAL”  should  be 
received  at  the  Office  NOT  LATER  than  TWELVE  O’CLOCK  NOON  ON 
MONDAY,  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  following  day’s  issue. 

Orders  for  Alterations  in,  or  stoppages  of,  PERMANENT  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS  should  be  received  by  the  FIRST  POST  on  SATURDAY. 

Wanted,  For  Sale,  and  Tender  Advertisements,  Six  Lines  and 
under,  3s.;  each  additional  Line,  6d. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  “JOURNAL.” 

United  Kingdom :  One  Year,  21s. ;  Half  Year,  10s.  6d. ;  Quarter,  6s.  6d. 

Payable  in  advance.  If  credit  is  taken,  the  charge  is  25s.  a  year. 

Abroad  (in  the  Postal  Union):  £  I  7s.  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 

All  Communications,  Remittances,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 
Walter  King,  ii,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Telegrams:  “QASK1NQ,  LONDON.”  Telephone :  P.O.  1571a  Central. 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


0 


NEILL’S  OXIDE 

For  GAS  PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  OXIDE. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


GAS  PURIFICATION  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LD., 
Palmerston  House, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WINKELMANN’S 

“ttOLCANIC”  fire  cement. 

Y  Resists  4500°  Fahr.  Best  for  GAS-WORKS. 
Andrew  Stephenson,  182,  Palmerston  House,  Ola 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  “  Volcanism,  London.” 


BROTHERTON  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Offices  :  City  Chambers,  Leeds. 
Correspondence  invited. 


TAR  WANTED. 

THOMAS  HORROCKS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Albert  Chemical  Works,  BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 

Pitch,  Creosote,  Brick  and  Fuel  Oils,  Benzol,  Solvent 
Naphtha,  Carbolic,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  Sulphate  of 

AMMONIA  Makers  by 

CHANCE  AND  HUNT,  LIMITED, 

Works:  Oldbury,  Wednesbury,  and  Stafford. 
Address  Correspondence  and  Inquiries  to  Oldbury, 
Worcs. 

Telegrams:  "Chemicals,  Oldbury.” 


D  ANDERSON  AND  COMPANY, 

I  GAS  LIGHTING  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

18  &  20,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegrams :  Telephone : 

“  Dacolioht  London.**  2336  Holborn. 


SPENCER  S  PATENT  HURDLE  GRIDS. 


m  HE  very  best  Patent  Grids  for  Holding 

™  Oxide  Lightly. 

See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  June  20,  p.  801. 


HYDRATED  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

PREPARED  from  Pure  Iron. 

Twice  as  rich  as  Bog  Ore. 

Gives  no  back  Pressure. 

The  Cheapest  in  the  Market. 

Read  Holliday  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Huddersfield. 

ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

TJ10R  Gas-Works  Plant  of  Every  De- 

™  scription ;  also  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  and 
SULPHUR  RECOVERY  PLANTS, 

C.  &  W.  WALKER,  LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON,  NEWPORT,  SALOP. 

JOHN  RILEY  &  SONS,  Chemical  Manu- 

facturers,  Hapton,  near  Accrington,  are  MAKERS 
of  Special  SULPHURIC  ACID,  for  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  Making.  Highest  percentage  of  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  obtained  from  the  use  of  this  Vitriol,  which 
has  now  been  used  for  upwards  of  50  years.  References 
given  to  Gas  Companies. 


J&  J.  BRADD0CK  (Branch  of  Meters 

,  Limited),  Globe  Meter  Works,  Oldham,  and 
45  &  47,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 

WET  AND  DRY  GAS-METERS,  PREPAYMENT 
METERS,  STATION  METERS,  AND  GOVERNORS. 
Repairs  receive  prompt  attention. 
Telephones  :  815  Oldham,  and  2412  Hop,  London. 
Telegrams — 

“  Braddock,  Oldham,”  and  “  Metrique,  London.” 


OXIDE  OF  IRON  (BOG  ORE) 

ANY  QUANTITY.  ANY  PORT.  ANY  STATION. 

Donald  m‘intosh, 

110,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


DUTCH  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT- 


THE  First  Dutch  Bogore  Co.,  Ltd., 

NYMEGEN,  HOLLAND. 

General  Manager  (for  England  and  Wales)— 

W.  T.  P.  CUNNINGHAM, 

71,  Arcadian  Gardens,  Wood  Green,  LONDON,  N. 
General  Manager  (for  Scotland ) — 

J.  B.  MACDERMOTT,  11,'Bothwell  St.,  GLASGOW. 


Ammonia. 

Consumers  in  any  form  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemioal  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 


GAS-WORKS  requiring  Extensions 

should  Communicate  with  FIRTH  BLAKELEY, 
SONS,  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  Dewsbury,  who  make  a 
Speciality  of  Catering  for  the  Smaller  Gas  Concerns. 
Prices  Reasonable  ;  quality  and  results,  the  best.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 


GAS  PLANT  for  Sale— We  can  always 

offer  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND  GAS  AP¬ 
PARATUS,  including  Retorts  and  Fittings,  Condensers, 
Exhausters,  Scrubbers,  Washers,  Purifiers,  Gasholders, 
Tanks,  Valves,  Connections,  &c.  Also  a  few  COM¬ 
PLETE  WORKS.  Compare  Prices  and  Particulars 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 

GAS  OILS. 

MEADE-KING,  ROBINSON,  &  CO., 

Represent  the  Strongest  Independent  Re¬ 
fineries  in  America;  also  Petroleum  Spirit  for  Gas 
Enrichment.  18,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester,  and 
Tower  Building,  22,  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 


^/^.UIDE  to  Patents,  Trade  Marks  and 

\X  DESIGNS,”  1910.  4th  Edition.  Contains 
concise  information  on  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Patents,  &c.  All  Inventors  and  those  interested  should 
send  for  free  copy  to  J.  S.  Withers  &  Spooner,  Chartered 
Patent  Agents,  323,  High  Holborn,  London.  ’Phone. 
480  Holborn.  Telegrams:  “ Improvably,  London.” 


AMMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ammonia  Distillers. 
Works :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


JE.  C.  LORD,  Ship  Canal  Tar-Works, 

|  Weaste,  Manchester.  Pitch,  Creosote,  Benzols, 
Toluol,  Naphtha,  Pyridine,  all  kinds  of  Cresylic  Acid, 
Carbolic  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 

AMMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Woros. 

Telegrams :  “  Chemicals.” 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

PUBLICATIONS,  “MERCHANDISE  MARKS 
ACT,  and  Decisions  thereunder,”  Is. ;  “  TRADE 
SECRETS  v.  PATENTS,”  6d.;  “DOCTRINE  of 
EQUIVALENTS,  Mechanical  and  Chemical,”  6d. 
“SUBJECT-MATTER  of  PATENTS,”  6d. 

MEWBURN,  ELLIS,  &  PRYOR,  CharterediPatent 
Agents,  70  &  72,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  Tele¬ 
grams  :  “Patent  London.”  Telephone :  No.  243  Holborn. 


B 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED. 

BALE’S  FIRE  CEMENT. 

PAINT  FOR  GAS-WORKS. 
KLEEN0FF,”  THE  COOKER  CLEANER. 
ALE  &  CHURCH, 

6,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  the  Manu¬ 

facture  of  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

SPENCER  CHAPMAN  &  MESSEL,  LTD., 

with  which  is  amalgamated  Wm.  Pearce  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
36,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Works:  Silvertown. 
Telegrams :  “  Hydrochloric,  London.” 
Telephone :  341  Avenue. 


AMMONIA  Waste  Liquor  Disposal. 

Purification  Plant. 

Results  Guaranteed.  No  Working  Costs. 
John  Radcliffe,  Chemical  Engineer,  East  Barnet. 


SULPHURIC  ACID  for  Sale,  specially 

suitable  for  making  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufacturers. 
Works:  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  and  Wake¬ 
field. 


COAL  TAR  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tar  Distillers. 
Works:  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


“nAZINE”  (Registered  in  England  and 

Abroad).  A  radical  Solvent  and  Preventative 
of  Naphthalene  Deposits,  and  for  the  Automatio 
Cleaning  of  Mains  and  Services. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  enrichment  of  Gas. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  by  C.  Bourne,  West 
Moor  Chemical  Works,  Killinoworth,  or  through  his 
Agent,  F.  J.  Nicol,  Pilgrim  House,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Telegrams  :  “  Doric,”  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  National 
Telephone  No.  2497. 

SULPHURIC  ACID  —  Specially  pre- 

pared  for  Sulphate  of  AMMONIA  and  BENZOL 
Recovery  Plants.  John  Nicholson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Hunslet  Chemical  Works,  Leeds.  Tele. :  “  Nicholson, 
Leeds.”  Telephone  :  (Two  lines),  Nos.  2420  and  2421. 

WANTED — Tar  and  Ammoniacal 

Liquor.  Any  Quantity. 

Grindley  and  Company,  Limited,  Rawclifle,  near 
Goole,  Yorkshire. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

SATURATORS  and  all  LEAD  and  TIMBER 
WORK  in  Connection  with  Sulphate  Plants. 

We  guarantee  promptness  with  efficiency  for  Re¬ 
pairs. 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Co.,  Central  Plumbing  Works, 
Bolton. 

Telegrams :  “  Saturators,  Bolton.**  Telephone  0848. 


FOR  Instructions  on  Polishing  and 

Cleaning  Gas-Cookers  and  Gas-Fittings,  read 
Canning  Handbook  on  Polishing,  Electro-Plating,  and 
Lacquering.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  2s.  3d.,  post  free ; 
abroad,  2s.  6d. 

W.  Canning  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  18  to  20,  St. 
John’s  Square,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  EXAMINATIONS. 

STUDENTS  who  are  disappointed  at 

their  results  at  the  recent  Examinations  should 
avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Cranfield’s  Correspondence 
Classes.  Courses  and  results  better  than  ever.  Courses 
are  starting  now  and  in  September. 

11,  Avondale  Place,  Halifax. 

CLERK  AND  COLLECTOR  BEXHILL  WATER 
AND  GAS  COMPANY. 

APPLICANTS  for  the  above  position 

are  THANKED.  The  APPOINTMENT  HAS 
BEEN  MADE. 


July  18,  1911.] 
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Robert  dempster  &  sons,  Ltd., 

Contractors  for  Complete  CARBONIZING 
PLANTS  and  every  description  of  GAS  APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING,  CONVEYING,  and  TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS,  also  STOKING  MACHINERY,  Rose  Mount 
Iron-Works,  Elland. 


CLERK,  with  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  large  Gas  Company,  desires  CHANGE. 
Expert  Shorthand-Typist.  Sound  knowledge  of  Ac¬ 
countancy  and  Book-keeping.  Experience  in  Drafting 
Reports,  &c.  Capable  correspondent.  Age  26.  Highest 
Credentials. 

Address,  No.  5420,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

ADVERTISER  is  open  to  Engagement 

as  MANAGER,  having  held  present  Position  for 
17  Years,  the  last  Nine  with  Inclined  Retorts,  Re¬ 
generators,  &c. 

Address,  No.  5425,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

SLOUGH  GAS  AND  COKE  COMPANY. 

APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  the 

position  of  GAS  MANAGER.  The  Salary  to  com¬ 
mence  will  be  50s.  per  Week.  House,  with  Garden, 
Rates,  Coal,  and  Gas  free.  Make  per  Annum,  60  Million 
Cubic  Feet  and  increasing. 

The  Works  are  new,  with  Inclined  Retorts,  practical 
Experience  of  which  is  desirable. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  recent  Testimonials 
(Three  sufficient),  stating  Age  and  Experience,  to  be 
sent  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before  Friday,  the  21st 
inst. 

Canvassing  will  disqualify. 

Arthur  Thomas, 

Secretary. 

46a  High  Street,  Slough. 

July  13,  1911. 

YNYSCYNHAIARN  URBAN  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


WHAT  offers  for  One  50-Light  and 

Three  100-Liglit  Dry  Tin-Cased  GAS-METERS  ? 
Thoroughly  overhauled,  and  equal  to  new. 

Address  No.  5424,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


GAS  STOKER  REQUIRED. 

WANTED,  a  Good,  Reliable  Stoker 

and  SHOVEL  CHARGER  for  a  10-Million 
Works.  One  used  to  Regenerator  Settings,  Gas  Engine, 
and  Exhauster.  To  commence  duties  on  Aug.  21,  1911. 
Wages  28s.  a  Week  of  Seven  Days.  Must  take  Night 
Duties  in  turn  and  Assist  in  Yard  Generally. 

Applications,  in  candidates’  own  Handwriting,  en¬ 
dorsed  “Gas  Stoker,”  stating  Age  and  experience,  &c., 
and  accompanied  by  not  more  than  Two  recent  Testi¬ 
monials  to  be  sent  to  me  not  later  than  Aug.  1,  1911. 

Jno.  Jones, 

Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Portmadoc, 

July  11, 1911. 

WANTED,  a  Gas-Fitter,  accustomed 

to  Main  and  Service  Laying. 

Apply,  stating  Age,  Experience,  and  Wages  required, 
to  the  Secretary,  Gas  Office,  Shotley  Bridge. 


WANTED,  a  Thoroughly  Competent 

METER  REPAIRER,  one  used  to  Ordinary 
Dry  and  Prepayment  Meters. 

Apply,  stating  Age,  Experience,  and  Wages  required, 
to  the  Manager,  Derby  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company, 
Friar  Gate,  Derby. 

pi  AST  Iron  Tank  of  5000  Gallons  capa- 

\ Jj  city  required. 

Full  Particulars  and  Price  Delivered  Bishop’s  Stort- 
ford  to  the  Manager,  Gas-Works,  Bishop’s  Stortford. 

FOR  SALE — A  One  Million  Cubic  Feet 

per  diem  WATER  COOLED  CONDENSER, 
Marshall’s  Patent,  by  Kirkham,  Hulett,  and  Chandler, 
18-inch  Inlet,  Outlet,  and  Bye-Pass  Valves  and  Connec¬ 
tions  Complete. 

Offers  to  the  Secretary,  Sutton  Gas  Company,  Sutton, 
Surrey. 

FOR  SALE — One  set  of  Four  20  ft. 

PURIFIERS,  Lifting  Apparatus,  Valves  and 
Connections.  Also  Four  14  ft.  square  PURIFIERS 
complete.  Also  two  10  ft.  square  Boxes.  All  can  be 
seen  fixed  London. 

Firth  Blakeley',  Sons,  and  Company’,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  Leeds. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  “  Kirkham’ s  ” 

SCRUBBER  WASHER,  10-inch  Vertical  Pipe 
CONDENSER,  12-inch  Vertical  Pipe  CONDENSER. 
ENGINE  and  Three  Blade  “  Donkin’s  ”  EXHAUSTERS 
to  pass  15,000,  20,000,  and  30,000  feet  per  hour. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 


FOR  SALE — Weighbridge,  First-Class 

10  Ton,  by  Pooleys,  with  Table  14  ft.  by  8  ft.  put 
on  Rails  in  London  for  £30.  Ninety-six  12  in.  by  9  ft. 
Socket  and  Spigot  PIPES,  and  Fifty  12  ft.  lengths, 
£3  5s.  per  Ton  on  Rails  London. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  Leeds. 


For  SALE — Sixty  Clay  Retorts  24  by 

14,  Mobberley  &  Perry.  Ninety-five  20  by  14, 
Hickmans,  New,  Is.  6d.  per  foot  on  Rails. 

IRONWORK  for  Three  Beds  of  Six  Retorts,  Regenera- 
t01A7™ch  ASCENSION  PIPES,  all  Modern  Design, 
with  Floor  Plates,  Steel  Joist  Bracing,  with  10-inch 
l  oul  Mam,  sold  at  half  cost,  new  Three  Years  ago.  bv 
best  makers.  Retorts  22  by  16.  Single  Bed  sold  if 
required. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited 
Church  Fenton,  Leeds. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  SALFORD. 

(Gas  Department.) 

TENDERS  are  invited  for  the  Supply 

of  GENERAL  STORES. 

Full  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  William 
W.  Woodward,  Engineer,  Gas  Offices,  Bloom  Street, 
Salford. 


GUILDFORD  GASLIGHT  AND  COKE 
COMPANY. 

COAL  STORE  AND  CONDENSERS. 

CHE  Directors  of  the  above  Company 

invite  TENDERS  for  the  following 
(a)  Supply  and  Erection  of  Steel  Framework  for 
the  proposed  New  COAL  STORE. 

(b)  Supply  and  Erection  of  a  Travelling  TELPHER 
and  COAL  GRAB. 

(c)  Supply  and  Erection  of  a  Set  of  WATER  TUBE 
CONDENSERS  capable  of  Dealing  with  One 
Million  Cubic  Feet  of  Gas  per  Day. 

Blue  Prints  of  the  Coal  Store  («)  (for  which  a  deposit 
of  Half-a-Guinea  will  be  required  and  which  will  not  be 
returned),  and  Specifications  and  further  Particulars  of 
(a),  (5)  and  (c)  can  be  obtained  upon  Application  to 
Mr.  P.  C.  Cleasby,  Gas  Offices,  Guildford. 

Tenders,  sealed  and  endorsed  “  Coal  Store,”  “  Telpher,” 
or  “Condensers,”  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  this 
Company,  to  be  delivered  at  these  Offices  not  later  than 
noon  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  July,  1911. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

By  order, 

Wm.  Titley,  F.C.I.S., 

Secretary. 

Gas  Offices,  Onslow  Street, 

Guildford,  July,  11,  1911. 


CHAPEL,  WHALEY,  AND  DISTRICT  GAS 
COMPANY. 

THE  Directors  of  the  above  Company 

invite  TENDERS  for  the  Laying  of  about  9000 
Yards  of  MAINS  and  a  large  number  of  SERVICES. 

Specification,  with  Schedule  of  Quantities,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Engineer. 

The  Contractor  whose  Tender  is  accepted  will  be 
required  to  sign  the  Form  of  Contract  prepared  by  the 
Company’s  Solicitors,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  seen  at 
the  Office  of  the  Engineer. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “Tender  for  Mainlaying,” 
with  the  Schedule  of  Quantities  properly  filled  up,  to 
be  sent  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before  Aug.  7, 1911. 

The  Directors  reserve  the  right  to  Divide  the  work 
into  two  or  more  Contracts,  and  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Thomas  Brown, 

Engineer. 

Fern  Bank,  Matlock, 

July  15,  1911. 


THE  Devon  Gas  Association,  Limited, 

are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  about  1100 
Tons  of  Best  Screened  or  Unscreened  GAS  COAL 
delivered  f  .o.r.  truck  loads  at  either  Chudleigh,  Moreton 
hampstead,  North  Tawton,  or  South  Brent  Stations,  as 
required  during  the  Year  ending  the  31st  of  July,  1912 
Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “Tender  for  Coal,”  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Chairman,  and  received  not  later  than 
Saturday,  July  22,  1911. 

Geo.  Lane, 

Secretary 

Haven  Road,  Exeter, 

July  3,  1911. 


BOROUGH  OF  M0SSLEY. 

THE  Gas  Committee  invite  Tenders 

for  the  Supply  of  12,000  Tons  of  Screened  GAS 
COAL. 

Specification  and  Form  of  Tender  may  be  had  upon 
Application  to  the  undersigned. 

Tenders,  endorsed  “  Gas  Coal,”  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  Gas-Works, 
Mossley,  and  Delivered  not  later  than  the  first  post 
Friday  morning,  the  21st  inst. 

James  Taylor, 

Engineer  and  Manager. 

Gas-Works,  Mossley, 

July  4,  1911. 


THE  Haworth  Urban  District  Council 

are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  Supply 
of  3000  Tons  of  GAS  COAL  (Screened,  Unscreened,  and 
Gas  Nuts)  delivered  at  the  Haworth  Station  during  the 
ensuing  Twelve  Months. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “Gas  Coal  Tender,”  to  be 
forwarded  to  me  the  undersigned,  not  later  than  the 
24th  inst. 

No  Special  Form  of  Tender. 

William  Robertshaw, 

Clerk  to  the  Council. 
United  Counties  Bank  Chambers, 

North  Street,  Keighley. 


TENDERS  FOR  COAL. 

THE  Directors  of  the  Sheffield  United 

Gaslight  Company  invite  TENDERS  for  about 
250,000  Tons  of  GAS  NUTS  and  SLACK  for  delivery 
during  the  Eleven  Months  ending  June  30,  1912. 

Tenders  (Forms  of  which  can  be  had  on  Application) 
must  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Hanbury  Thomas,  Managing- 
Director,  and  delivered  not  later  than  the  first  post  on 
Tuesday,  the  1st  day  of  August  next. 

The  Directors  reserve  the  right  to  take  the  whole  or 
any  portion  of  the  quantity  offered,  and  do  not  bind 
themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Wm.  Hamby, 

_  .  ,  Secretary. 

Commercial  Street,  Sheffield. 

July  13,  1911, 


URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  OF  LYMM. 

THE  above  Council  are  prepared  to 

receive  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  of  CANNEL 
and  Best  Screened  GAS  COAL,  to  be  delivered  at  their 
Gas-Works  in  Lymm,  for  a  term  of  Twelve  Months 
from  the  1st  day  of  September,  1911. 

The  probable  quantities  required  will  be  about  200 
Tons  of  Cannel  and  about  2000  Tons  of  Gas  Coal,  which 
must  be  freshly  Wrought,  well  Screened,  and  free  from 
Sulphurous  Pyrites  and  other  objectionable  matter; 
but  the  Council  reserve  the  right  of  increasing  or  de¬ 
creasing  the  quantities  named. 

The  Person  whose  Tender  is  accepted  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  enter  into  an  Agreement  with  the  Council  for 
the  due  performance  of  his  Contract. 

Sealed  Tenders,  stating  Price  per  Ton  delivered  by 
Boat  alongside  the  Works,  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  July,  1911,  and  endorsed  “  Coal 
Tender.” 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Forms  of  Tender  are  not  Supplied. 

Further  Particulars  may  be  had  on  Application  to 
the  Gas  Manager,  Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson. 

W.  Mullard, 

Clerk. 

Council  Offices,  Lymm, 

Cheshire,  July  1,  1911. 


TAR  AND  AMMONIACAL  LIQUOR. 

THE  Lymm  Urban  District  Council  are 

prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  Purchase 
of  the  Surplus  TAR  and  AMMONIACAL  LIQUOR 
made  at  their  Gas-Works  for  a  term  of  One  Year  from 
the  1st  day  of  September,  1911  (or  for  such  longer  term 
as  may  be  contracted  for  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council). 

Tar  and  Liquor  will  be  delivered  free  into  contractor’s 
Boat  on  the  Bridgewater  Canal. 

Tenders  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before 
the  20th  day  of  July,  1911,  endorsed  “  Tar.” 

The  Purchaser  will  be  required  to  enter  into  an  Agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Council  for  the  due  performance  of  his 
Contract. 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
highest  or  any  Tender. 

Forms  of  Tender  are  not  Supplied. 

Further  Particulars  may  be  had  on  Application  to  the 
Gas  Manager,  Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson. 

W.  Mullard, 

Clerk. 

Council  Offices,  Lymm,  Cheshire, 

July  1,  1911. 


NEW  HUNSTANTON  URBAN  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

THE  New  Hunstanton  Urban  District 

Council  invite  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  of 
MATERIALS  and  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  WATER¬ 
WORKS  in  the  Parish  of  Hunstanton  as  follows  : 

Contract  No.  9,  for  the  Supply  of  CAST-IRON 
MAINS. 

Contract  No.  10,  for  the  laying  of  MAIN  PIPES. 
Drawings  and  Specifications  can  be  seen,  and  Forms 
of  Tender  and  Quantities  obtained,  on  and  after  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  undersigned, 
or  of  the  Engineer,  Mr.  E.  H.  Stevenson,  38,  Parliament 
Street,  Westminster,  on  payment  of  Half-a-Guinea  for 
each  Form  of  Tender,  which  amount  will  be  returned 
on  receipt  of  a  bond-fide  Tender  with  the  Schedule  of 
Quantities  properly  filled  up. 

Sealed  Tenders,  properly  endorsed,  to  be  sent  to  the 
undersigned  on  or  before  Tuesday  the  25th  inst. 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

(Signed)  J.  S.  B.  Glasier, 

Clerk  to  the  New  Hunstanton 
Urban  District  Council. 

DOCKING  (NORFOLK)  RURAL  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

THE  Docking  Rural  District  Council 

invite  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  of  MATERIALS 
and  the  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WATER-WORKS  in 
the  Parish  of  Heacham  as  follows : 

Contract  No.  1,  for  the  Supply  of  CAST-IRON 
MAIN  PIPES. 

Contract  No.  2,  for  the  Erection  of  a  WATER 
TOWER  and  TANK  and  the  LAYING  of 
MAIN  PIPES  and  APPENDAGES. 

Drawings  and  Specifications  can  be  seen,  and  Form 
of  Tender  and  Quantities  obtained,  on  and  after  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Clerk  to  the 
Parish  Council,  Heacham,  or  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Engineer,  Mr.  E.  H.  Stevenson,  38,  Parliament  Street, 
Westminster,  on  payment  of  Half-a-Guinea  for  each 
Form  of  Tender,  which  amount  will  be  returned  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  bond-fide  Tender,  with  the  Schedule  of  Quan¬ 
tities  properly  filled  up. 

Sealed  Tenders,  properly  endorsed,  to  be  sent  to  the 
undersigned  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  25th  inst. 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

(Signed)  J.  A.  Stoughton, 

Clerk  to  the  Docking 

Rural  District  Council. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Messrs,  a.  &  w.  richards  beg  to 

notify  that  their  SALES  BY  AUCTION  of  NEW 
CAPITAL  ISSUED  UNDER  PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS,  and  of  STOCKS  and  SHARES  belonging  to 
EXECUTORS  and  other  PRIVATE  OWNERS  in  LON¬ 
DON,  SUBURBAN,  and  PROVINCIAL  GAS  and 
WATER  COMPANIES,  take  place  PERIODICALLY 
atsthe  Mart,  TOKENHOUSE  YARD,  E.C. 

Terms  for  Issuing  New  Capital,  and  also  for  including 
other  Gas  and  W ater  Stocks  and  Shares  in  these  Periodi¬ 
cal  Sales,  will  be  forwarded  on  Application  to  Messrs. 
A.  &  W.  Richards,  at  18,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

HORNCASTLE  WATER  COMPANY. 

APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  Mort- 

GAGE  DEBENTURES  in  the  above  Company 
bearing  Interest  at  £4  per  cent.  Full  Particulars  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretaries,  Clitherow  and  Son, 
7,  Lindsey  Court,  Horncastle. 
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SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 

OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

ORDINARY  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Company  will 
be  held  at  De  Keyser’s  Royal  Hotel,  Victoria  Embank¬ 
ment,  in  the  City  of  London,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th 
day  of  August  next,  at  Two  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon 
precisely,  to  receive  the  Directors’  Report  and  the 
Accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  Half  Year  ended  the 
30th  of  June  last;  and  to  declare  a  Dividend  for  the 
same  period. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  WILL  BE  CLOSED  from 
the  2Gth  day  of  July  inst.  until  after  the  Meeting. 

By  order, 

F.  M’Leod, 

Secretary. 

Offices  :  709,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 

July  15,  1911. 

BRENTFORD  GAS  COMPANY. 

OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  a  Half- 

YEARLY  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING 
of  the  Proprietors  will  be  held  at  St.  Ermin’s  Hotel, 
Caxton  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of 
August  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock  (noon),  to  Transact  the 
usual  Business,  including  the  declaration  of  a  Dividend 
for  the  half  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last. 

The  Dividends  to  be  declared  will  be  paid  to  the 
holders  of  Preference  and  Ordinary  Stocks  registered  as 
Stockholders  on  the  8th  of  July,  when  the  TRANSFER 
BOOKS  of  the  Company  were  CLOSED. 

By  order, 

William  Mann, 

Secretary. 

Office,  Brentford, 

July  17,  1911. 


EUROPEAN  GAS  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER. 

OTICE  is  Hereby  Given  that,  in 

accordance  with  a  Resolution  passed  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  held  on 
the  11th  inst.,  a  DIVIDEND  of  12s.  fid.  per  Share 
will  be  Payable  on  and  after  the  1st  prox.,  on  the  above 
Shares,  subject,  however,  to  a  deduction  of  Is.  Id.  per 
share  for  French  Stamp  and  Transfer  Duty. 

Payment  will  be  made  at  the  Union  of  London  and 
Smiths  Bank,  Limited,  2,  Princes  Street,  London,  E.C., 
after  Serial  Coupon  No.  73  has  been  left  Three  Clear 
Days  for  Examination. 

W.  B.  Brady, 

Secretary. 

Finsbury  House,  Blomfield  Street, 

London,  E.C.,  July  12,  1911. 


,  Price  Is.  net, 

THE  SALE  OF  GAS  APPARATUS 

BY 

J.  PATER  WIATT. 

Author  of  “Chemistry  in  Physics,”  “Internal  Combus¬ 
tion  Engines,”  &c.,  &c. 


London:  Walter  Kino,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


TROTTER,  HAINES,  &  CORBETT, 

BRETTELL’S  ESTATE,  LIMITED’ 

FIRE-CLAY  &  BRICK  WORKS, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers  of  GA8  RETORTS,  GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE  &  BLAST-FURNACE  BRICKS,  LUMPS, 
TILES,  and  every  description  of  FIRE-BRICKS. 

Special  Lumps,  TUbb,  and  Bricks  for  Regenerative 
and  Furnace  Work. 

Shipments  Promptly  and  Carefully  Executed. 


London  Office  :  E.  C.  Brown  &  Co., 
Leadenhall  Chambers,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 


REALISTIC  FOOD  MODELS 
FOR  GAS  COOKERS. 

(Suitable  Sizes.) 

As  supplied  to  leading  Gas  Companies,  &c. 

FIGURES  OF  CHEFS,  &c. 


A^,y  GODFREY  SUTCLIFFE, 

Studio,  Alexandria  Hall, 

WEST  EALING,  W. 


BIRTLEY  IRON  COMPANY, 

Established  1820, 

Owners  of  the  Birtley  Iron  Works  and 
Pelaw  Main  Collieries, 

GENERAL  ENGINEERS  &IR0NF0UNDERS. 

Makers  of  Cast-Iron  PIPES  and  CONNEC¬ 
TIONS  for  Gas,  Water,  Steam,  Electrical, 
Sanitary,  and  other  purposes ;  also  TANKS, 
COLUMNS  of  every  description,  Hydraulic, 
Gas,  and  Colliery  PLANT,  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  complete  list  of 
our  Manufacturers,  on  Application. 

Works:  BIRTLEY,  CO.  DURHAM. 
Newcastle  on-Tyne  Offices:  MILBURN  HOUSE. 


ALL  the 

Boys  Calorimeters 

which  have  been  in  daily  use  in 
all  the  Official  Testing-Stations  in 
London  for  the  last  Five  Years 

WERE  MADE  BY 

JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS, 

—  LIMITED  — 

KINGSWAY.  LONDON,  W.G. 

Those  desiring  to  obtain  Gas  Calorimeters 
as  used  in  the  Official  Testing  Places 
should  see  that  the  apparatus  bears  the 
name  of  the  Original  makers. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  Application. 


THOMAS  TURTON 

AND  SONS,  Limited, 

SHEAF  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FILES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

FOR  ENGINEERS. 

STEEL  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

SCREW  STOCKS,  TAPS  AND  DIES, 
SPANNERS,  RATCHET  BRACES,  LIFTING  JACKS, 
ANVILS,  VICES, 

AND  ENGINEERS’  TOOLS  GENERALLY. 

London  Office: 

90,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


KOPPERS’  PATENT 

CHAMBER  OVENS. 


Results  obtained  which  have  never  been  Sur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  System  of  Carbonization. 

Plants  at  Work  and  under  Construction  for 
the  production  of  18,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  Gas  per  Day. 

See  our  large  Advertisement  appearing  In 
alternate  Issues  of  the  “JOURNAL.” 


The  HOPPERS’ 

COKE  OVEN  AND  BYE-PRODUCT  CO., 

301,  Glos8op  Road,  SHEFFIELD. 


BUNDY 

I 

How  to  deal  with 

Establishment  charges. 

N 

Overhead  expenses, 

On  cost  and  all  non- 

n 

T 

productive  labour. 

R 

How  to  arrive  at  accurate 

0 

E 

Piece-work  costs. 

n 

How  to  keep  an  unfailing 
Check  on  foremen  and 

r 

K 

workpeople  alike. 

V 

N 

_ 

H 

A 

These  points  are  dealt  with  in 

A 

our  Booklet, 

F 

“  Distribution  of 

L 

T 

Non-productive  Charges.” 

C 

SEND  FOR  IT. 

S 

i 

It  costs  nothing  and  may  be  of 

i 

0 

great  value  to  you. 

T 

We  are  Experts  in  all 
matters  relating  to  time 
and  cost  of  labour.  Let 

E 

R 

XT 

IN 

A 

us  know  your  special  diffi¬ 
culty  and  we  will  show 

L 

you  how  to  meet  it. 

International  Time  Recording-  Co., 

Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of  Time  Recorders  in  the  World. 

15 

,  153,  155,  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Be  up-to-date  with 
your 

VERTICALS. 


Our 

patent  selfacting 

COKE-HOIST-ROPEWAY 


is  not  like  using  an  Elephant  to  pick  up  and 
distribute  pins.  It  dispenses  with  heavy 
steel-structures,  telpher  and  house,  live-rails, 
telpher  attendant,  and  the  wheelers. 


GILBERT  LITTLE 


HORTON 

WORKS, 


BRADFORD. 


THOMAS  DUXBURY  &  CO. 

16,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER, 

Best  Gas  Coal  and  Cannel,  giving  High  Illu¬ 
minating  Power,  Large  Yield  per  ton,  and 
reasonable  in  Price. 

Telegrams:  “DARWINIAN,  MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone  1806. 


JAMES  OAKES  &  CO., 

ALFRETON  IRON-WORKS,  DERBYSHIRE, 

AND 

Wenlock  Iron  Wharf,  21  &  22,  Wharf  Road, 
CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  Stock  at  their  Works 
(also  large  Stock  in  London) 

PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  ij  to  48  inches 
in  diameter,  and  make  and  erect  to  order 
RETORTS,  PURIFIERS  and  TANKS,  with 
or  without  planed  joints,  COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS,  SPECIAL  CASTINGS,  &c.,  re¬ 
quired  by  Gas,  Water,  Railway,  Telegraph, 
Chemical,  Colliery,  and  other  Companies. 

Note.— Makers  of  HORSLEY  SYPHONS. 
These  are  cast  in  one  piece,  without  Chap¬ 
lets  ;  doing  away  with  Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Covers, 
and  rendering  Leakage  impossible. 


Wet  and  Dry  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer. 

PREPAYMENT  METERS  for  Pinnies,  Shillings,  or  any  other  Coin. 

Bole  An  nt  tor  Scotland :  DANIEL  MAOFIE,  1.  North  8t.  Andrew  Street,  EDINBURGH. 

9  '  Sole  Agents  fur  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire :  TAYLOR  and  DYSON,  Walton  Buildings,  5,  New  Brown  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
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HEATHCOTE  GAS  COAL 

from  the 

Grassmoor  Collieries 


NEWBATTLE  CANNEL 

Highest  Results  in  Gas,  &  Excellent  Coke. 


MIRFIELD  GAS  COAL 

UNEQUALLED. 


QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


Sperm  Value  878-85  lbs.  per  ton. 


CHESTERFIELD. 


THE  LOTHIAN  COAL  COMPANY, 


Please  apply  for  Price,  Analyses,  and  Report  to  the 


Rich  in  Illuminating  Power  and  Yield  of  Gas. 
Above  the  Average  in  Weight  and  Quality 
of  Coke. 

Maintains  a  High  Standard  In  Residuals. 


-  LIMITED,  - 

NEWBATTLE  COLLIERIES, 

NEWTONGRANGE,  MIDLOTHIAN. 


MIRFIELD  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

RAVENSTHORPE,  near  DEWSBURY. 


CASES  FOR  BINDING 

QUARTERLY  VOLUMES  OF  THE  "JOURNAL" 

PRICE  2s.  EACH. 

ARROL-FOULIS 

Stoking  Machinery 

HYDRAULIC  COKE  PUSHERS 

(HUNTER  and  BARNETT’S  PATENT.) 

WILL  DISCHARGE  A  RETORT  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 

LARGE  NUMBERS  IN  USE. 

Full  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sole  Makers, 

SIR  WILLIAM  ARR0L&  CO,  Limited, 

GLASGOW. 

LONDON  ADDRESS:  56,  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 

[See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  June  13,  p.  712.] 


THOMAS  BUGDEN  &  CO., 

India-Rubber  and  Airproof  Manufacturers  and  General  Contractors, 

Telegrams:  “ Airproof,  London.”  Telephone:  743  City. 

116-118,  GOSWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OR  GAS  MAIN  BAGS. 


Patentees  of  the  DENMAR  BAG. 

Impervious  to  Main  Liquor  and  Climatic  Influences. 

Oilskin  Clothing,  Diving  and  Wading  Dresses,  Sewer  Boots,  Tar  Hose, 
Stokers’  Mitts,  Bellows,  <Sc. 


AS  SUPPLIED 
TO  H.M. 
GOVERNMENT. 


Gasbags 

for 

MAINS 


ESTIMATES 

GIVEN. 


SEND  FOR  100  PAGE  CATALOGUE  OF:— 


FOR 

CAS 


.<•  LOWERING  GEARumps 

SUSPENSION  DEVICES,  WINCJtfS,  PULLEYS. WIRE  POPE. ETC. ETC. 


LANTERN 


PARKINSON  AND  W.  &  B.  COWAN,  LTD., 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  BIRMINGHAM,  MANCHESTER,  BELFAST,  SYDNEY.  N.S.W. 


LARGE  CAST  IRON 
OR  STEEL  OIL, LIQUOR 
OR  WATER  TANK. 


AND  W 

WATER 

VALVES 


CONDENSERS 
VAR  10  US 

TYPES. 


ROOFING  STRUCTURAL  W5 
M.S.&C.I.  PURIFIERS. 


GAS  EXHAUSTER 
&  GAS  ENGINE 
COMBINED. 


GASOMETER  AND 
C  l. OR  STEEL  TANKS 


ROTARY 

GAS  EXHAUSTER 


R.  LAIDLAW  &  SON,  Ltd., 


ALLIANCE  FOUNDRY,  147,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW, 
And  LAMBHILL  FOUNDRY,  GLASGOW. 

OFFICE  :  147,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 
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JOHN  BROWN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield, 

Proprietor*  ot 

ALDWARKE  MAIN,  GAR  HOUSE,  &  ROTHERHAM  MAIN  COLLIERIES,  NEAR  ROTHERHAM. 

ALDWARKE  MAIN  GAS  COAL 

Analysis:  12,600  Feet  of  19-Candle  Gas  per  Ton. 

Value  in  Pounds  of  Sperm,  820  20. 

VERY  FREE  FROM  IMPURITIES. 

TELEGRAMS:  “ATLAS,  SHEFFIELD.” 


R.  LAIDLAW  &  SON  (Edinburgh),  Ltd. 


GAS  METER 
MAKERS. 

DRY  METERS 

IN 

TIN  AND  IRON  CASES. 

WET  METERS 

IN 

TIN  AND  IRON  CASES 
with  ORDINARY  and 
COMPENSATING  DRUMS. 

All  Materials  used  in  the 
Manufacture  of  these  Meters 
are  of  the  best  quality,  and 
the  Workmanship  of  the 
Highest  Standard. 

SIMON  SQUARE  WORKS 

EDINBURGH. 

6,  LITTLE  BUSH  LANE, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


COKE  BARROWS. 

FORKS  &  SHOVELS. 

STREET  LANTERNS, 
MAIN  LAYING  TOOLS  &c. 


SEND  FOR  LISTS  TO 


D.  HULETf  &  GO.,  LTD.,  engineers 

55  &  56,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON, 


BUY  OF  THE  MAKERS! 

HULETT'S  FORCE  PUMPS 
'  &  SYPHON  PUMPS. 
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GRAETZIN  LIGHT. 

MOST  IMPORTANT! 

Latest  Development : 

600  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

IOOO  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

GAS  REGULATION  on  the  TOP  of  the  LAMP. 

All  Goods  are  unapproachable  for  economy  and  durability. 
Ask  Wholesalers  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


MACHINES 

Will  give  you  the  lowest 

Carbonizing  Costs, 
More  Gas  per  Ton 

AND 

Better  Coke 

BY 

Filling  Your  Retorts. 

SOLE  MAKERS: 

W.J.  JENKINS  &  Co., 

LTD., 

Engineers, 
Retford,  Notts. 


D.B.”  PROJECTOR  WITH  ELEVATOR. 


Nat.  Telephone :  44, 


Telegrams:  “Jenkins  Retford. 
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The  HORSELEY  Company,  Ltd. 

Works  and  Head  Office:  TIPTON,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

London  Office:  11,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER.  Tel.  Addresses:  “HORSELEY,  TIPTON,”  “GALILEO,  LONDON.” 

MAKERS  OF 


GASHOLDERS  &  GAS  PLANT. 

PURIFIERS,  SCRUBBERS,  CONDENSERS,  WASHERS,  TANKS,  VALVES,  PIPES, 
LAMP-PILLARS,  RETORT-FITTINGS,  CAST-IRON  AND  STEEL  TANKS,  PRESSED 

STEEL  FLOORING,  &c. 


Also  all  kinds  of  STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORK,  BRIDGES,  ROOFS,  PIERS,  dc. 


V  1  11111 '  Will  . .  — 

N  HIGH-PRESSURE  GAS  DISTRIBUTION. 


JAMES 


Distribution  requirements 
for  H.-P.  are 

Designed  and  Manufactured 
by 


MILNE  &  SON,  Ld.,  EDINBURGH, 


H.-P. 

RECORDERS 


H.-P.  SERVICE  LEAK  TEST. 


H.-P. 

COMPRESSORS 


H.-P. 

GAUGES 


Total 
Weight 
35  lbs. 


H.-P.  MAIN 


LEAK  TEST. 

Every 
Gas=Works 
should  have 
at  least  one. 


PECKETT  &  SONS, 

ATLAS  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS,  BRISTOL. 


Built  to  any 
Specification  or  Gauge. 


Workmanship  and  Materials 
of  the  Highest 
Quality 


MOBBERLEY  &  PERRY  of  STBURBRID6E 

LIMITED, 

are  now  manufacturing  (in  addition  to  their  ordinary  Best 
Stourbridge  Quality”)  a  specially  High-Class  Grade  of 
Ketort  “BEST  BRITISH”  (B.B.)  which  for  nign  temperatures 
and  endurance  cannot  be  excelled. 
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NAPHTHALINE  AND  ITS  CURE. 

The  “Simplex"  Vaporizer. 

This  Apparatus  is  specially  suitable  for  the  prevention  of  Naphthaline 
deposits  in  the  districts. 

Fixed  near  the  inlet  or  outlet  of  Gasholder,  it  can  be  used  to  vaporize 
a  suitable  Hydrocarbon  into  Lthe  Gas  in  such  quantities  as  to 
entirely  prevent  the  deposition  of  Naphthaline  in  the  maiDS  or 
consumers’  services. 

In  operation  at  Hampton  Court,  Great  Harwood,  Clitheroe,  Jersey, 
Kilmarnock,  Hornsey,  Gt.  Yarmouth,  Walton-on-Thames,  &c. 

PRICES  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM 

ROBERT  DEMPSTER  &  SONS,  Ltd., 


“LUX” 

Gas  Purifying  Material. 

Further  Reduction  in  Cost  of  Gas  Purification. 

TRY  IT. 

Purifier  changes  are  less  by  over  one-half  when  using  “  LUX  ”  as  compared  with  Bog 
Ore,  and  it  requires  considerably  less  turning  than  Bog  Ore  for  revivification. 

As  a  labour  saver,  this  speaks  for  itself,  but  in  addition  there  is  lessened  risk,  worry, 
and  anxiety  for  the  management. 

“LUX”  is  easily  charged  with  Sulphur  55/60%-  Once  used,  always  used,  is  the  verdict 
of  many  Gas  Engineers  in  this  country  who  have  tried  it  during  the  past  2J  years. 


ELLAND,  YORKS. 


THE  “SIMPLEX”  VAPORIZER. 


Descriptive  Circular  and  Laboratory  Sample  free  on  Application. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


SOLE  AGENTS  for  England,  Wales,  and  the  Colonies — 


THOS.  DUXBURY  &  CO., 


16,  DEANSGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams 


(“DARWINIAN  MANCHESTER.” 
\  “  DUXBURYITE  LONDON.” 


Telephones 


1806  CITY  MANCHESTER. 
4026  CITY  t  LONDON. 


Saml.  CUTLER  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  millwall,  London. 

And  at  39,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

RARBURETTED  WflTER-RflS  PLANT. 

MAXIMUM  EFFICIENCY  GUARANTEED. 

Inspection  of  Working  Plants  Invited. 


No.  227. 
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The  K.  &  A.  Systems. 


CARBURETTED  W.  G. 


Adopted  In : — 

BELGIUM, 

HOLLAND, 

INDIA, 

SPAIN,  and  the 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 


NEW  ADDRESS:  REGISTERED  OFFICES  &  WORKS. 

K.  &  A.  WATER-GAS  CO.,  Ltd., 

1 12,  Grosvenor  Road,  LONDON,  S.W. 
Makers — CLAYTON,  SON,  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LEEDS. 


Irvterior  Yievv  of  Works  _ 
Employed  in  the  Manufacture 

Welded  Steel 


V>y\>^gERWORKS 


Etc. 


OUR  DISCOUNT  SYSTEM  GAINS 
GROUND  DAY  BY  DAY. 

Greatly  increases  Sale  of  Gas. 


Particulars  and  fullest  description  on 
application. 

T.  G.  MARSH, 

28,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER. 


*  GHAJV/£ 

*  COAL  *< 
HANDLING 
PLANTS 


OF  ANY  MAGNITUDE 
MADE  AND  ERECTED 


BY 


GIBBONS 


a 


BROTHERS 
LTD 


COAL  TAB  PRODUCTS. 

Benzol,  Toluol,  Solvent  Naphtha,  Creosote  Oils,  Grease  Oils,  Carbolic  Acid, 
Dark  Cresylic  Acid,  Granulated  (Crude)  and  Sublimed  Naphthalene, 
Anthracene,  Refined  Tar  and  Pitch.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  containing 
a  Guaranteed  Minimum  of  25  per  cent.  Ammonia. 

For  Prices  apply  to  tie  SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY, 
Works:  ORDNANCE  WHARF,  709,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

EAST  GREENWICH,  LONDON,  S.E.  Telegraphic  Address:  “  METROGAS,  LONDON.” 
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THE  WIGAN  COAL  &  IRON  CO.,  LINT 

Are  the  exclusive  Owners  ot  the  well-known  HAIGH  HALL  &  KIRKLESS  HALL  GAS  COAL  COLLIERIES, 
Wigan,  and  of  the  Manton  Steam  and  House  Coal  Collieries,  Worksop,  Notts,  and  supply  the  well-known 
Wigan  Arley  Mine  Gas  Coal,  Gas  Nuts,  Gas  Cannel,  Cannel  Nuts,  House  and  Steam  Coals,  &c. 

6,  CORPORATION  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM— Sole  Agent:  A.  C.  SCRIVENER. 

Telegraphio  Address:  "WIGAN,  BIRMINGHAM.”  Telephone:  No.  200  CENTRAL. 


MsTMCTomcE:  6,  STRAND,  LONDON— C.  PARKER  &  SON,  Sole  Agents. 


Telegraphio  Address : 
“PARKER  LONDON.” 


CORT’S 

PATENT 

ANTI-DIP  VALVE 


IMPORTANT  POINTS 


Write  for  fullest  Particulars  to — 


R.  CORT  &  SON,  Ltd 

READING. 


POSITIVE  IN  ACTION, 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 

ALWAYS  FULL  BORE. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

INCREASED  MAKE  PER  TON, 

GREATER  ILLUMINATING  POWER, 

SATISFACTION,  &c. 


•9 


PURIFIERS 


WITH  WATIiR  LUTES 

lutelIss. 


RETORT  SETTINGS 


HORIZONTAL 
OR  INCLINED 


&  STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORK. 


GASHOLDERS. 


GAS  PLANT  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  &  SIZE. 


K.  &  A.  CARBURETTED  WATER  GAS  PLANTS. 


MAKERS  -  ™  LARGEST  -  TANK 

IN  THE  WORLD  (9,000,000  GALLONS  CAPACITY). 

CLAYTON,  SON  &  00.,  LTD., 

r  'HUNSLET,  f 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FIRST  SPIRAL  GUIDED  HOLDER  (1889).  LEEDS. 
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GLOVER-WEST 


VERTICAL  RETORTS 

ADOPTED  IN 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND, 
AUSTRALIA,  JAPAN, 

AND  DNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

AS  FOLLOWS 

ST-  HELENS  (ins ta Mat, on), 

MANCHESTER, 

ST  HELENS 
ROCHDALE, 

BRADFORD, 

HELENSBURGH, 

LURGAN, 

TOKIO, 

SYDNEY, 

FITCHBURG, 
NEWCASTLE  (NEW  SOUTH  WALES). 


EST’S  GAS  IMPROVEMENT  CO.,  LTD., 

MANCHESTER 


ENGINEERS , 

MILES  PLATTING, 
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The  Cheapest 

PORTABLE 

REGISTER. 

Send  for  New  List  of 
RECORDERS  for  all  purposes. 


ALEXANDER  WRIGHT& GO. 

Ltd., 

WESTMINSTER. 


TO  GAS  ENGINEERS 

NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 

Are  you  troubled  with  NAPHTHALENE  in  your 
MAINS  P  If  so,  try  our  special 

“  SOLVENE.” 

THE  FINEST  NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 
ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 


Fop  Over  a  Century 


KING-HARRISON’S 

Qas  Retorts  and 
Fire-Clay  Goods 

have  stood  the  greatest  test 

AND 

NEED  NO  GUARANTEE. 

In  order  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  Gas  Engineers,  we 
have  thoroughly  overhauled  our  Laboratory  and  Analytical  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  employ  a  RESIDENT  CHEMIST,  who  is  daily 
occupied  grading  and  testing  all  clays. 

The  Material  for  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  ORDER  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  dealt  with  and  subjected  to  the  closest  examination,  and 

afterwards  tested  in  HIRSCH’S  ELECTRICAL  FURNACE, 

as  recommended  by  the  Research  Committee  of  Gas  Engineers.  We 
therefore  claim  that  our  Retorts  are  the  Best  Value  on  the  Market. 


BROTHERTON  &  Co..  Ltd 

CITY  CHAMBERS,  LEEDS. 


M 


GEORGE  K.  HARRISON,  Ltd. 

STOURBRIDGE. 


DRAKES  LIMITED 

HALIFAX. 


STOKING 

MACHINERY. 
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me  KEITH  LIGHT. 

OYER  6000  INSTALLATIONS  NOW  IN  USE. 


60-CANDLE  POWER 
PER  FOOT. 


Sizes  from 

60  c.p.  to  4500  c.p. 

Rotary  Compressor.  _  500  to  1500  c.p.  Outside  Lamp. 

JAMES  KEITH  and  BLACKMAN  CO.,  LTD., 

27,  Farringdon  Avenue,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CLAPHAM  BROS.,  LTD.,  KEIGHLEY, 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF  THE 

“ECLIPSE”  Specialities 

In  WASHER-SCRUBBERS,  WATER-TUBE  CONDENSERS,  LIVESEY  WASHERS, 

P.  &  A.  EXTRACTORS,* RETORT  MOUTHPIECES,  and  DRY-LUTE  PURIFIERS. 


The  above  is  a  view  of  a  Purifying  Plant  entirely  undertaken  by  us  for  the  Manchester  Corporation,  to  the  Designs  of  their  Engineer,  J.  G.  Newbigging,  Esq., 
it  covers  4444  square  yards  and  contains  Twelve  Purifiers  with  space  for  an  additional  Four,  each  35  feet  square,  with  a  total  area  of  14,700  square  feet. 

Upwards  of  2490  Tons  of  Steel  and  Iron  were  used. 


L 

London  Representative :  THOMAS  B.  YOUNGER,  C.E.,  30,  Queen  Anne’s  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Scotch  Representative :  JNO.  D.  GIBSON,  2,  Causeyside  Street,  Paisley. 

West  of  Hngland  Representative :  F.  HERBERT  STEVENSON,  Edgbaston  House,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham. 
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PARKER  &  LESTER, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors. 


ORMSIDE  STREET, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

Established  1830. 


THE  ONLY  MAKERS  OF 

Patent  ANTIMONY  PAINT  &  PARKER’S  IMPERIAL  BLACK  VARNISH, 

OXIDE  PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GENERAL  STORES,  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  WORKS. 

GOODMAN  SAFETY  GAS-MAIN  STOPPERS  j  during  Alterations  and  Repairs. 

GAS-LEAK  INDICATORS,  short  s  F„rm. 


For  GROUND  USE,  FLUSH  BOXES,  &c,  For  PURIFIER  BLOW-OFF  VALVES. 


^  £ 


?°SS  LANE  MANCHES^ 


Regd.  No. 

59928a 

GAS  AND  WATER  PIPES 

1J  to  12  in.  BORE. 


THOMAS  ALLAN  &  SONS, 

Limited, 

Bonlea  Foundry, 

THORNABY-on-TEES. 

Formerly  Sprlngbank  Iron-Works,  Glasgow. 

Established  1848, 


Also  Manulaoturera  ol 

Sanitary  and  Rain-Water  Pipes,  Hot- 
Water  Pipes,  Stable  Fittings, 
and  General  Castings. 

Telegrami :  11  Bohlea,  Thornary-on-Tees.” 

LUX’S 

PURIFYING  MATERIAL 

This  Material  is  now  successfully  used  and  highly 
appreciated  in  many  Gas-Works  in  England  and  Scotland. 


FRIEDRICH  LUX 

Ludwigshafen-am- Rhein. 

Sole  Agents  for  England,  Ireland ,  Wales,  and  Colonies  : 

T.  DUXBURY  &  CO. 

6,  Grosvenor  Chambers,  MANCHESTER. 

Tel.:  “ Darwinian,  Manchester.”  ’Phone:  1806  City. 
Tel. :  “  Duxburyite,  London.”  'Phone  :  4026  City. 

Sole  Agent  tor  Scotland  : 

DANIEL  MACFIE, 

i,  North  Saint  Andrew  Street,  EDINBURGH. 

Tel. :  “  Gaslux,  Edinburgh.” 

Descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Application. 


“MELDRUM” 

LOW  GRATE 

BREEZE  FURNACE. 

High  Efficiency. 

Reduced  Prices. 

Recently  supplied  to  26  Gas-Works. 

(16  Repeat  Orders.) 

WORKS,  Timperley,  Manchester. 
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THE  HOPPERS'  PATENT 

Chamber  Oven 


Results  have  been  obtained  which  have  never  been  equalled  by 

any  other  System  of  Carbonization. 


Charges  8  to  10  Tons  each. 
Burning  off  in  24  Hours. 


Plants  in  Operation  and  under  Construction  at  the  following  Cas-Works- 


The  Bochum  Corporation  Gas-Works,  Westphalia 
The  Vienna  Corporation  Gas-Works,  Austria  . 


The  Innsbruck  Gas-Works,  Austria  . 

H  M  9  9  • 

The  Halberstadt  Gas-Works,  Germany 


(1st  Repeat  Order) 
(2nd  Repeat  Order) 
(3rd  Repeat  Order) 


(Repeat  Order] 


OVENS.  Cub.  Ft.  per  Day. 

7  670,000 

15  1,400,000 

19  1,750,000 

46  5,250,000 

72  7,400,000 

12  600,000 

6  300,000 

9  420,000 

186  17,790,000 


ADVANTAGES : 

GREATER  YIELD  OF  GAS  OF  HIGHER  LIGHTING  AND  HEATING  POWER. 
COKE  PRODUCED  CAN  BE  EMPLOYED  FOR  METALLURGICAL  PURPOSES. 
INCREASED  YIELD  OF  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

TAR  PRODUCED  IS  OF  A  LIGHT  FLUID  CHARACTER. 

LESS  COST  OF  LABOUR. 

LESS  CAPITAL  COST. 


Full  Particulars  on  application  to  the 

KOPPERS’  COKE  OVEN  &  BYE-PRODUCT  CO., 

301,  Glossop  Ro.\d.  SHEFFIELD. 

Telephone  No.  1935.  Telegraphic  Address:  “KOCHS,  SHEFFIELD. ’’ 
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The  PIONEER  Burners  of  INVERTED 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting. 


HAVE  STOOD 
THE  TEST 

OF  TIME. 


RECOGNIZED 

AS 

THE  BEST. 


No.  4. — Standard  Large  Size. 


<o.  5  — Standard  Bijou  Size. 


No.  6— Standard  Medium  Size. 


“  NICO”  MANTLES 

are  the  Essence  op 

RELIABILITY. 


“  NICO”  BURNERS 

ARE 

PERFECT. 


PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS  : 


the  new  inverted  incandescent  gas  lamp  company,  ltd. 


Manufactory: — ROSCAR  WORKS, 

SUMMER  HILL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head  Offices  and  Show-Rooms  : — j9  &  23,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE, 


Telegrams “  VALIDNESS  LONDON.” 
Telephones : — HOLBORN  2680  (2  lines). 


LONDON,  E.C 


Gasholders 


and 

Tanks. 


Spiral  Guided 

or  with 

Guide  Framing. 


GAS  WORKS  PLANT  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
MADE  AND  ERECTED  IN 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 


C.  &  W.  WALKER,  Ltd., 

DONNINGTON,  NEWPORT,  SALOP.  London  Office :  110,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
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HAKRIS  &  PEARSON, 

STOURBRIDGE,  ENGLAND. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE-CLAY  GAS-RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS,  LUMPS,  &  TILES  of  Every  Description. 

GLAZED  BRICKS  AND  PORCELAIN  BATHS. 


NEWTON,  CHAMBERS,  &  CO., 

LIMITED.  *  * 

THORNCLIFFE  IRON-WORKS,  near  SHEFFIELD, 

LONDON  OFFICE:  Brook  House,  10-12,  Walbrook,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Addresses:  “ NEWTON ,  SHEFFIELD “ ACCOLADE ,  LONDON .”  National  Telephone  No  2200 

GAS  ENGINEERS,  ^JRONFOlJNDERS^^and  CONTRACTORS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

PLANT,  APPARATUS,  AND  MACHINERY  FOR  GAS  AND  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 

RETORTS  and  FITTINGS,  MOUTHPIECES  with  Self-Sealing  Lids 
Improved  COAL  and  COKE  HANDLING  PLANT,  CONVEYORS,  and  ELEVATORS. 

CONDENSERS,  SCRUBBERS,  and  WASHERS. 

PURIFIERS  with  Planed  Joints  a  Speciality. 

Patent  CENTRE-VALVES,  RACK  and  SCREW  VALVES,  WOOD  GRIDS  and 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS,  CAST-IRON  MAINS,  AND  SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL  WORK,  COLUMNS,  GIRDERS,  and  ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS,  Cast-Iron  or  Steel  Tanks. 

DESIGNS,  SPECIFICATIONS,  >  and  ESTIMATES  FREE. 

PIG  IRON  (special  quality)  for  Engine  Cylinders.  GAS  COAL  famous  for  its  Unrivalled  excellence. 

-  Established  1793.  - 


Clayton,  Son 

&  GO.,  LTD., 

HUNSLET,  LEEDS. 

SPIRAL-GUIDED 

GASHOLDERS 

A  Speciality ■ 


Three-Lift  Spiral  Guided  Gas¬ 
holder  and  Steel  Tank 
(Clayton  and  Pickering’s  Patent 
Guides)  made  and  erected  for 

The  Derby  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Co.,  Belper  Works. 

Capacity— 

500,000  cubic  feet, 


Engineer  : 

J.  FERCUSON  BELL,  Esq., 

M.Inst.C.E. 


Telegrams:  “Gas  Leeds.” 
Telephones :  Nos.  542  &  543. 

London  Office: 

60,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 

■ 
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HAVE  YOU  TESTED  THE 


MARSE” 

Upright 
Incandescent 
Gas  Burner? 


No.  3—90-candle  power  for  3  cub.  ft. 
No.  0 — 30  ,»  ,»  1  »» 

If  not,  write  us  and  we  will 
send  you 

SAMPLES  FOR  ONE  MONTH'S 
TRIAL  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


J.  MARSE  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 

45-46,  IMPERIAL  BUILDINGS, 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CLARKS 

GASCOLITE 

( Registered  Trade  Mark.) 

GREASE  REMOVER 


“VOELKER” 

LOOM 

WOVEN 

MANTLES. 

WE  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  spe¬ 
ciality  in  the  way  of  mantles  with  which  the 
Voelker  Lighting  Corporation  are  having  much 
success;  and  they  certainly  seem  to  mark  a  great  advance 
in  mantle  manufacture.  The  secret  of  their  strength  and 
durability,  we  understand,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
ramie  thread  is  woven  on  a  loom,  and  not  knitted  on  a 
machine,  as  is  usually  the  case.  There  are  thus  no  series 
of  acute  angles  in  the  fabric,  against  which  another  thread 
is  cutting,  which  is  so  often  responsible  for  the  breakages 
to  which  mantles  are  subject.  , 

The  following  illustration  shows  clearly  that  the  threads 
run  in  straight  lines,  and  that  no  part  displays  an  angular 
structure. 


«>«,4»  «»«»«»  «►<*«*  «•«»«« 

l»*k4>4»«*4*4*4»4*-4*  O  *»«»««»«€»«»«#♦»< 
*»-«*«»  «»«»•» 4S«»4 •«»«»«»«» 4»4> 

4»4»4>4>4MI>4M»4At»«»4»«M»«J<Ml4MI»«» 
t4»4t<44M»4ki»4>4k4k«b  9»444»4»n414>4b4 


4>l>4k4b4»4>4k4k4»4|4»4>4»4Mb«»4>«>4»4> 

t4>4»4MM»4k4M»4»4»4»4»4»4»4k«»4»0  *>• 
flMM44>4MM»4»4»4MM»4M»4»4>4>04»4» 

>«»  «V»4M»t>4MMb  «*»< 

4kU4V4ll»4»«k  «» 4»4*4»4'fc 4* «>**** 
*<IIMI«I4>  9M»4tn«»n4»4M>0»>«Mi4^j 


Loom-Woven  Mantle. 


In  order  to  emphasize  the  increased  strength  of  a  loom- 
woven  mantle  over  a  knitted  mantle,  the  following  illus¬ 
tration  gives  a  representation  of  the  mesh  of  an  ordinary 
knitted  mantle,  as  usually  supplied  to  the  trade.  The 
marked  difference  in  the  increased  strength  of  the  mesh  of 
the  loom-woven  mantle  must  be  apparent  to  the  most 
casual  observer. 


For  quickly  removing  Grease  from 
Gas  Stoves. 

Although  only  introduced  Three  Years  it  has 
broken  down  all  prejudice  long  ago  as  it  has 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  it  is  the  FINEST 
PREPARATION  on  the  market  for  this  purpose. 
Repeat  orders  from  Gas  Engineers  are  constantly 
coming  from  North,  East,  South,  and  West. 

“THIS  IS  GASCOLITES  REFERENCE.” 

Sold  in  £,  and  1  cwt.  kegs. 

Used  either  in  Tanks  or  can  be  applied  with 
a  Brush. 

Sole  Proprietors : — 


Knitted  Mantle. 


We  understand  that  a  number  of  engineers  connected  with 
leading  gas  companies,  after  giving  these  mantles  a  pro¬ 
longed  test,  have  pronounced  emphatically  in  their  favour ; 
and  the  mantles  should  certainly  prove  of  great  interest  to 
all  engaged  in  street  lighting  and  maintenance  work — 
Journal  of  Gas  Lighting. 


LEAD  &  COLOUR  WORKS  GO. 

Gas  Company  Specialists,  RFAfllMf* 

Lead  &  Compo.  Pipe  Manufacturers,  llEMUIIlUa 

Makers  of  the  brightest  and  most  pliable  compo.  in  England.  Long 
Experience  has  taught  us  bow  to  Produce  Compo.  and  Lead  Gas  Pipe. 

ESTABLISHED  1832. 


WANDSWORTH,  S.W. 


COM  Bl  WED 


HANNA,  DONALD  &  WILSON,  PAISLEY. 

,"jt  ENGINEERS  &  CONTRACTORS,  adm/ral ty  l is. 


admiral  TY  L /ST. 

WAR  OFFICE  L  /ST. 
COLONIAL  AGENTS. 
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KIRKHAM,  HULETT  &  CHANDLER,  LD„  JZ WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

“Standard”  jy&T  Specialties. 


T.A. 

11  Washer,  London.’ 


T.N. 

127  Victoria, 


HARDMAN  &  HOLDEN, 


LTD. 


Telegraphic  Addresses: 
“Benzole,  Manchester,” 
“Benzole,  Blackburn.” 
“Oxide,  Manchester.” 


Telephone  Numbers: 

Head  Office,  1112  Manchester. 
Works  Dept.,  2397  Manchester. 


Oxide  and  Laboratory,  2369  Manchester. 
Blackburn,  295  Blackburn. 

Clayton,  2397a  Manchester, 


MANCHESTER. 

All  Bye-Products  from  the  Distillation  of  Coal  dealt  with. 

SPECIALITIES 

(Timber  Creosoted  for  the  Trade,  AcC  ZV,£k!^  ““  R“d 


WASHER-SCRUBBER, 


TAR  &  NAPHTHALENE  WASHER. 


CENTRIFUGAL 


WASHER, 


S.  CUTLER  &  SONS,  Ltd,"  onSEn!” 

And  at  39,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster*,  S.W. 

GASHOLDERS  £  STEEL  TANKS 

Carburetted  Water  Gas  Plant. 
DESSAU  VERTICAL  RETORTS. 

Messrs.  S.  CUTLER  &  SONS,  LTD.,  are  Contractors  to  the  Vertical  Gas  Retort  Syndicate,  Ltd. 
for  all  Constructional  Steel  Work,  Operating  Gears,  Fittings,  &c.,  &c. 

* 

The  DESSAU  System  has  been  adopted  at  TO  Gas-Works  and  up  to  the 
present  date  over  6000  Retorts  have  been  ordered. 


WATER  TUBE  CONDENSERS.  PURIFIERS. 
OIL  TANKS.  ROOFS.  GIRDERS. 

Every  Requirement  for  Gas-Works  Supplied. 

No.  252. 
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FOR  ALL  UPRIGHT  AND  INVERTED  BURNERS. 

STRONGEST  AND  BRIGHTEST. 

Unsurpassed  for  Street  Lighting  and  Maintenance  purposes. 

THERE  IS  NO  MANTLE  THAT  GIVES  SUCH  UNIVERSAL  SATISFACTION. 


We  shall  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  send  you  Samples  and  Prices. 


FALK,  STADELMANN,  &.  CO.. 

*  LIMITED. 


LONDON  &  GLASGOW. 


TO  GAS  ENGINEERS 

NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 

Are  you  troubled  with  NAPHTHALENE  in  your 
MAINS  P  If  so,  try  our  special 

“  SOLVENE.” 

THE  FINEST  NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 
ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

BROTHERTON  &  Co..  Ltd.. 


CITY  CHAMBERS,  LEEDS. 


LEAD  WOOL 


Is  sent  out  in  Skeins  all  ready  for  use. 

Every  Skein  of  equal  weight  and  length. 

The  Lead  Wool  Joint  is  built  up  evenly  all  the  way 
through. 

Lead  Wool  requires  no  melting  and  can  be  used  in 
water  without  risk. 

Lead  Wool  Joints  are  Twice  as  Strong  as  Cast  Lead 
Joints  and  cost  33J  per  cent.  less. 

THE  LEAD  WOOL  GO.,  Ltd..  SNODLAND,  KENT. 

Telegrams :  “  Strength,  Snodland.”  Telephone  199  Snodland. 


High  Pressure 
Service  Governors. 


High  Pressure  Mercurial  Governor. 

Large  Gas  Ways,  Balanced  Valves, 'also  High- 
Pressure  Diaphragm  Governors- 


PEEBLES  &  CO.,  LTO., 

Tay  Works,  Bonnington, 

Telegrams:  "Tangent  Edinburgh.’’  C  D  I  M  P  IIP  0  U 

Telephone :  No.  244  Leith.  kUlllDUllViria 
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Uu*y  25>  *9”- 


WILTON’S  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA  PLANT 


demral  View  of  Pleat  fro  a  Outlet  of  Hydraulic  Mala  to  lalet  of  Purifiers  for  Coolla g,  Removing  Tar,  Tar  Fog,  Naphthalene, 

and  Ammonia  as  Sulphate. 


NO  WASTE  LIQUORS. 

NO  LOSS  OF  AMMONIA. 

WATER  WASHING  DISPENSED  WITH. 
LESS  APPARATUS. 

Particulars  on  Application  to— 


NO  DEVIL  LIQUOR. 
FINE  WHITE  SALT. 
LESS  LABOUR. 
LESS  COST. 


The  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  &  WILTON’S  PATENT  FURNACE  CO., 

HENDON,  LONDON,  N.W. 


The  A.&M 


Patent  Automatic  Gas 
Apparatus  for  Street  Lighting. 


Small.  Efficient. 

Simple.  Cheap. 


CONTROLLED  FROM  THE  GAS-WORKS. 


Saves  Labour,  Gas,  Mantles,  and  Glasses. 

Can  be  brought  into  action  at  any  hour. 
Requires  no  Winding. 

Can  Extinguish  Different  Lights  at  Different  Times  as 

required. 

frothing  but  Metal  in  it.  No  Leather,  no  Rubber,  no 

Glass. 

Has  Stood  the  Test  of  Years. 

Is  “  All  British.”  Nothing  Made  Abroad. 


SECTIONAL  DIAGRAM.  HALF  FULL  BIZE. 


ALDER  &  MACKAY. 

EDINBURGH,  BRADFORD,  BIRMINGHAM,  and  LONDON, 


Established  1850. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES— GAS,  &c. 


Value  of  Experimental  Works. 

Envious  eyes  must  be  turned  on  the  broad  opportunity  for 
investigation  afforded  by  the  experimental  gas-works  and 
laboratory  of  the  German  Association  at' Carlsruhe  (which 
are  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Karl  Bunte).  Until  a  centre 
of  the  kind  is  started,  and  sets  out  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  one 
cannot  properly  gauge  the  extent  or  character  of  the  work 
that  can  be  undertaken  there.  Carlsruhe  is  now  the  home 
of  constantly  developing  activity.  One  piece  of  work  sug¬ 
gests  others  ;  and  initial  investigation  in  a  fresh  branch  leads 
to  further  expansion.  The  indication  of  the  contents  of  the 
reports  on  the  work,  as  published  in  our  columns  last  week, 
forces  this  upon  one’s  notice. 

The  examination  of  typical  coals  used  in  German  gas¬ 
works  is  being  continued  at  Carlsruhe.  When  the  results 
are  published  (they  include  those  of  British  as  well  as  of 
German  coals),  the  work  should  be  a  valuable  one  as  an 
authoritative  statement  regarding  producing  qualities  at  this 
particular  period,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  very  reliable 
record  in  existence  to-day  as  to  the  merits  of  large  varieties 
of  coal  raised  from  pits  long  since  established  and  con¬ 
tinually  worked.  Useful  suggestions  are  found  in  the 
directions  printed  last  week  for  sampling  coal,  coke,  tar,  and 
purifying  material  for  examination.  To  get  really  reliable 
comparative  results,  consistency  in  sampling  is  of  primary 
importance.  Researches  are  going  to  be  conducted  into 
the  applications  of  gas  ;  and  the  road  has  been  prepared  for 
these  by  a  number  of  fundamental  and  preliminary  investi¬ 
gations,  so  that  the  actual  work  when  inaugurated  may 
proceed  without  interruptions  from  inefficient  appliance 
and  miscalculated  method.  There  is  scarcely  any,  if  any, 
material  (as  a  class,  though  not  of  all  qualities),  used  or 
produced  on  gas-works  that  has  not  already  been  examined; 
and  that  the  work  is  well  up  to  date  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  the  recent  discovery  that  tar  and  tar  oils,  of  the  vertical 
retort  and  carburetted  water-gas  variety,  can  be  used  in 
internal  combustion  engines  has  been  promptly  taken  up  for 
investigation.  Domestic  gas  appliances  are  also  periodically 
examined  to  see  that  they  are  being  kept  up  to  high-water¬ 
mark  in  conforming  with  practical  requirements ;  and  now 
a  set  of  rules  is  being  compiled  for  the  gas-cooker  manu¬ 
facturers,  for  guidance  in  testing  their  productions.  This 
adumbrates  merely  one  side  of  the  work  at  the  Carlsruhe  ex¬ 
perimental  station  ;  the  value  of  all  this  activity  in  training 
men  to  serve  the  gas  industry  is  another  side. 

Of  course,  the  existence  of  such  a  centre  has  its  advan¬ 
tages  and  its  disadvantages.  But  the  former  must  outweigh 
the  latter.  Much  work  is  carried  out,  and  systematically, 
that  was  never  undertaken  before  when  left  solely  to  private 
enterprise  and  opportunity.  Much  work  is  prosecuted  that 
could  not  be  conducted  except  at  a  place  equipped  and 
staffed  as  are  these  works  and  laboratory  at  Carlsruhe. 
Here,  however,  tests  of  materials  are  carried  out  for  gas 
undertakings  for  stated  fees ;  and  that  is  where  the  works 
and  laboratory  trespass  on  the  province  of  the  professional 
gas  chemist.  Other  than  for  those  works  that  have  their 
own  laboratories  and  chemical  staff,  Carlsruhe  bids  fair  to 
obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  work  that  some  of  the  men  who 
are  turned  out  there  may  be  looking  forward  to  in  the 
future  as  the  source  of  employment  and  income.  This 
is  one  objection  we  see,  and  the  objection  is  intensified 
by  the  view  we  hold,  that  in  an  industry  of  the  character 
of  gas  manufacture  and  supply,  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to 
restrict  too  tightly  in  any  direction  the  number  of  cul¬ 
tured  brains  attracted  to,  and  profitably  employed  by,  it.  It 
would  be  a  pity  for  this  work  to  become  a  matter  of  com¬ 
petition  in  respect  of  fees  as  between  the  private  practi¬ 
tioner  and  Carlsruhe.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  superiority  of  facility  and  equipment  at  the 


latter  centre  for  the  prosecution  of  examinations  of  materials 
of  all  kinds.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  but  feel  an  amount  of 
sympathy  for  those  who  hold  that  the  work  so  carried  on  to 
an  extent  trespasses  on  their  domain,  and  to  their  personal 
detriment.  It  is,  however,  a  question  as  to  the  balance  of 
advantage  to  the  gas  industry  as  a  whole  ;  but  the  difficulty 
to  which  we  have  here  called  attention  is  not  altogether  a 
pleasant  one. 

Municipal  Gas  Finance  and  Parliament. 

The  unpretentious  and  uninformative  heading— “  Milford 
“Haven  Gas  Order” — to  a  short  report  of  proceedings 
before  the  Committee  on  Unopposed  Bills  that  appeared 
in  our  “  Parliamentary  ”  columns  last  week  may  have  been 
sufficient  to  cause  many  of  our  readers,  and  among  them 
readers  interested  in  municipal  gas  undertakings,  to  pass 
unnoticed  what  looks  like  a  further  revision  on  the  part  of 
the  parliamentary  authorities  of  their  procedure  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  finances  of  municipal  gas  undertakings.  If 
this  is  to  be  a  new  rule,  we  hope  that  the  parliamentary 
authorities  will  ensure,  in  order  to  effect  consistency  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  that  it  applies  to  all  (not  only  gas)  municipal  trading 
concerns.  We  need  scarcely  remind  readers  how,  in  the 
Potteries  Federation  Scheme,  in  the  last  Glasgow  Corpora¬ 
tion  Act,  in  the  last  Act  of  the  Oldham  Corporation  referring 
to  the  gas  and  water  undertakings,  and  in  one  or  two 
measures  that  have  been  obtained  under  the  Scottish  Legis¬ 
lation  Act,  as  well  as  in  a  Salford  Corporation  Bill  (which 
was  withdrawn),  Parliament  insisted  either  upon  a  complete 
abolition  of  the  system  of  profit  appropriation  in  aid  of  the 
rates,  or  a  curtailment  to  a  reasonable  and  definite  percentage 
in  place  of  the  old  ad  libitum  transference  that  formerly  ob¬ 
tained.  Now  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Alfred 
Emmott)  tells  us  that  there  is  yet  another  manner  in  which 
it  is  intended  in  future  to  compel  municipal  gas  undertakings 
to  periodically  come  up  for  review  by  Parliament. 

Personally,  we  do  not  believe  in  any  undue  statutory 
harnessing  of  commercial  enterprise ;  but  we  do  believe  in 
the  statutory  control  of  all  undertakings  being  on  lines  of 
equality.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  control  of  Parliament 
over  municipal  gas  undertakings  is  on  an  equality  with  that 
over  company-directed  concerns.  A  company  is,  as  a  rule, 
bound,  under  present  conditions  of  capital  powers  and  busi¬ 
ness  development,  to  come  to  Parliament  at  least  once  in 
ten  or  twelve  years  for  fresh  financial  authorization  ;  and 
the  tendency  of  this  must  be  to  keep  companies — again,  we 
are  speaking  generally — under  the  modern  developments  or 
modifications  of  legislation.  But  the  capital  powers  con¬ 
ferred  on  municipal  gas  undertakings,  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  easy  process  by  which  they  have  hitherto  been  allowed 
to  extend  their  borrowings,  is  partially  the  reason  for  the 
very  long  intervals  between  their  appearances  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Committee  have — apparently  only  just  now — dis¬ 
covered  this  partial  reason  ;  but,  without  general  legislation, 
any  step  taken  to  effect  a  remedy  can  only  be  efficacious  in 
the  case  of  those  local  bodies  who  happen,  from  sheer  neces¬ 
sity,  to  be  compelled  to  come  to  Parliament.  There  are 
several  municipal  gas  undertakings  whose  powers  have 

sufficed  to  keep  them  away  from  Parliament  for - we 

were  about  to  write,  “  ages,”  by  charging  all  the  extensions 
(as  well  as  the  replacements)  to  revenue.  When  we  have 
regard  to  the  price  of  gas  that  to-day  exists  in  the  districts 
of  some  of  those  concerns,  we  do  not  know  that  any  sub¬ 
stantial  objection  can  be  laid  against  the  past  policy  of  the 
management  of  the  particular  concerns  in  mind,  though,  in 
the  case  of  others,  it  has  paved  the  way  to  pandering  to  the 
socialistic  (and  not  perhaps  all  socialistic)  clamour  for  more 
profits  to  feed  the  municipal  treasury  from  other  sources 
than  the  legitimate  rates.  If  profit  appropriation  is  stopped, 
it  would  at  once  end  any  great  objection  to  the  utilization 
of  surpluses  in  strengthening  the  position  of  a  concern  by 
curtailing  additions  to  capital,  as  the  effect  would  be  the 
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improvement  of  the  efficiency  of  service  and  supply,  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

However,  this  ability  to  keep  from  Parliament,  has  re¬ 
presentation  in  a  good  deal  of  antiquated  legislation  apply¬ 
ing  to  municipal  gas  undertakings.  And  yet  without  some 
special  means  of  compelling  municipal  authorities  owning- 
such  concerns  to  come  to  Parliament  to  have  their  position 
and  controlling  enactments  reviewed,  they  have  the  power 
to  keep  themselves  aloof  from  the  only  authority  that  can 
exercise  any  thorough  supervision  over  them.  The  definite 
fixing  ot  capital  powers  can  only  result  in  periodically 
bunging  to  Parliament  those  concerns  upon  which  such 
condition  is  fixed,  and  which  find  it  necessary  to  ask  for  an 
enlargement  of  powers.  Hitherto,  when  a  municipal  gas 
concern  has  applied  for  capital  powers,  a  sum  has  generally 
been  named,  with  the  provision  attached  that  further  sums 
may  be  borrowed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  >oard.  This,  in  effect,  gives  the  municipal  gas  under- 
taking  unlimited  borrowing  powers  ;  and,  in  consequence 
°  this>  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  such  a  concern  to 
approach  I  arhament  again  till  (say)  new  powers  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  are  required. 

fitfUMuT  the  ™eakness  that  the  proceedings  on  this 
little  Milford  Haven  Gas  Order  have  disclosed  to  the  par¬ 
liamentary  authorities,  and  which  they  have,  it  seems,  deter¬ 
mined  to  end  by  fixing  capital  powers  in  the  case  of  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities,  and  not  give  them  unlimited  authorization, 
the  Local  Government  Board  plead  for  such  concerns  that 
the  local  inquiry  enables  the  Board  to  keep  the  undertakings 
under  supervision.  The  local  inquiry,  by  no  twist  of  the 
imagination,  can  be  said  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  nor  to  compass 
he  powers  of  the  latter.  The  Board  have  not  the  authority 
to  review  and,  if  necessary,  amend  statutory  powers.  All 
tiey  can  do  is  to  see  that  loans  are  properly  expended, 
sanction,  or  decline  to  sanction,  new  loans,  and  occasionally 
administer  rebuke  if  they  find  over-spendings  or  any  other 
capital  malpractice.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
tins  and  what  a  Parliamentary  Committee  can  do.  The 
Committee  over  whom  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 
so  ably  presides  recognize  this.  The  Committee  were  in¬ 
exorable  on  this  occasion  to  the  pleadings  of  the  Board, 
he  representatives  of  the  Board  entreated  them  to  let  this 
rder  go  through,  and  then  for  the  parliamentary  authori¬ 
ties  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  next  session.  The 
Committee  refused,  and  straightway  fixed  the  capital  at 
1 12,000— based  upon  an  expenditure  at  the  rate  of  /4000 
o  £  5000  per  five  years.  The  Chairman  observed— and  in 

,  <?rle>rrelled  remark  lies  the  essence  of  the  matter— 
that  the  Committee  do  not  desire  to  do  anything  which 

lt  '  comPel  a  local  authority  to  come  to  Parliament  every 
<t  thrf  °r  f°lir  y^rs;  neither  do  they  wish  to  encourage  a 
„  ^St.em  wh,cfh  enables  a  local  authority  to  keep  away  from 
1  arhament  for  a  long  period.”  The  spirit  of  this  remark 
is  carried  out  in  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 


The  Principles  and  the  Specification. 

In  our  columns  this  week,  a  student  of  the  subject  of  street 
illumination  essays  to  extract  from  the  recent  publication 
by  the  Illuminating  Engineer”  of  replies  to  questions  distri¬ 
buted  among  recognized  followers  of  the  science  of  illumi¬ 
nation  some  conclusions  to  afford  a  little  light  and  leading 
in  considering  the  question  of  a  street-lighting  specification. 
Buthe  has  not  been  very  successful,  though  the  examination 
he  makes  is  useful,  in  that  it  helps  to  sift  the  practically 
xalueless  considerat'ons  from  those  that  may  be  valuable^ 
and  which  latter  are  the  ones  to  be  pursued  in  any  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  tentative  or  definite  goal.  The  contribution 
.  .  o  accentuates  what  the  replies  under  examination  indi¬ 
cated  that  opinion  and  judgment  are  so  scattered  on  the 
variable  problems  that  constitute  the  subject,  that  on  not  a 
single  one  of  the  knotty  points  have  opinion  and  judgment 
been  reduced  to  two  sides— comprising  either  a  plain  affirma- 
r  P  ,neSatlve-  lt  also  emphasizes  the  necessity 

fhorSl  Caw  bem^  exercised  in  examining  every  point 
thoroughly  before  giving  it  endorsement,  and  a  place  in 
the  constitution  of  the  specification.  If  the  “  Illuminating 
Engineer  has  done  one  good  piece  of  service  above  others 
m  ascertaining  the  views  of  experts,  it  has  been  in  showing 
that  this  matter  of  a  specification  for  street  lighting  is  not 
one  that  can  be  forced  hastily  into  any  embodiment  without 
considerable  and  patient  investigation  in  regard  to  every 
point  involved.  J 


Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  all  the  members  form¬ 
ing  the  Committee  now  considering  the  question  of  a  stan- 
daid  specification  for  street  lighting  could  give  a  sound 
reason  for  voting  on  every  one  of  the  essential  problems, 
i  his  is  just  where  danger  in  the  present  arises.  With 
t  ie  premises  rough  and  chaotic,  there  can  be  no  certainty 
a  rout  the  deductions.  It  is  on  this  point  that  one  may 
pause.  There  is  no  violent  hurry  for  the  specification.  The 
wor  d  has  got  along  very  well  without  one  so  far;  and  the 
world  will  not  go  into  ecstasies  when  it  does  get  one. 
I  herefore  let  the  foundations  be  well  prepared  before  the 
constructive  work  is  proceeded  with.  Otherwise,  the  speci- 
ication  itself  may  be  a  poor  thing;  and  otherwise,  too  (till 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  external  agreement  and  under- 
standing  of  the  fundamentals),  there  will  be  the  greater 
difficulty  in  getting  people  to  adopt  the  specification,  how- 
ex  er  good  it  may  be.  The  ground  work  is  not  at  the 
present  stage  sufficiently  far  advanced ;  and  this  is  the  more 
manifest,  the  farther  the  problems  are  probed,  and  the  light 
ol  fresh  minds  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Besides  which 
the  sceptics  as  to  the  value  of  a  street-lighting  specification 
are  \v anting  to  know  how  any  single  specification  can  be 
fitted  to  conditions  that  are  altogether  incongruous  and  in¬ 
comparable.  Hie  only  advice  we  can  tender  to  the  latter  is 
to  wait  and  see ;  for  we  at  all  events  cannot  answer  the 
question.  It  is  a  matter  that  must  have  consideration  when 
we  have  exposed  to  view  the  character  of  the  fruit  of  the 
work  of  the  present  Committee. 


Energy — Gas  Oil  Tar  and  Tar  as  Engine  Fuel. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
will  lie  meeting  at  Portsmouth  in  a  few  weeks  from  now  ; 
and  the  programme  that  has  been  published  shows  that  there 
w  ill  be  a  plethora  of  matter  to  occupy  those  who  will  be 
attending.  But  unless  the  Committees  on  Gaseous  Explo¬ 
sions  and  Internal  Combustion  Engines  produce  some- 
thing,  the  proceedings,  it  seems  clear,  will  not  otherwise 
have  a  large  yield  of  a  nature  especially  attractive  to  our 
readers.  “  The  1  imes”  has  published  a  forecast  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  President  (Sir  William 
kamsay)  will  sound  as  his  leading  note  the  increasing  need 
of  scientific  training  with  a  view  to  future,  as  well  as  to 
present-day,  requirements.  It  passes  strange  that  there 
should  be  any  call  for  such  a  note  to-day.  But  so  it  is  ; 
and  Sii  \\  illiam  s  voice  we  hope  will  do  something  to  stir 
up  greater  thought,  and  press  home  the  need  in  quarters 
ftom  which  scoffs  are  at  present  heard,  which  scoffs  reveal 
deplorable  shallowness  of  conception  and  contracted  view. 
It  is  also  predicted  that  the  President  will  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  available  sources  of  energy  in  this  country,  and 
whether  a  reasonably  economical  use  is  being  made  of  them. 

I  laving  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present-day  methods 
are  wasteful,  Sir  William  will  advocate  an  immediate  stock¬ 
taking  of  our  possessions  of  potential  energy  as  the  first  step 
towards  their  judicious  conservation.  This  all  has  a  fasci¬ 
nating  ring  about  it  for  scientific  and  practical  men  who  are 
in  any  way  concerned  in  our  stores  of  energy. 

In  the  Engineering  Section,  we  shall  again  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  question  of  energy.  There  is  to  be  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  respective  merits  of  superheated  steam-engines, 
suction-gas  plants,  and  Diesel  engines,  upon  which  subjects 
papers  will  be  contributed  by  Captain  H.  R.  Sankey,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Tookey,  and  Mr.  Charles  Day.  Will  there  not  be 
anyone  at  the  meeting  from  our  own  industry  to  say  a  word 
for  town  gas  ?  1  his  British  Association  meeting  is  left  far 

too  much  to  the  competitors  of  town-gas  in  relation  to  power 
supply.  It  may  be  expected,  however,  that  the  exponent  of 
the  virtues  of  the  Diesel  engine  will  have  something  to  say 
upon  a  topic  that  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  before  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  German  Association  [see  ante,  p.  106] 
that  is  to  say,  the  use  of  gas  oil  tar  or  coke  oven  or  verti¬ 
cal  retort  tar  in  this  particular  type  of  engine.  Ordinary  gas 
tai  does  not  appear  to  be  so  applicable ;  and  the  reason  is 
not  very  far  to  seek.  Vertical  retort  and  coke-oven  tar  con¬ 
tains  less  naphthalene  and  free  carbon  than  the  tar  from 
horizontal  and  inclined  retorts.  Therein  is  the  secret.  In 
regard  to  gas  oil  tar,  a  correspondent  informs  us  that  it  is  at 
the  moment  at  a  price  above  which  it  does  not  pay  to  use  it 
in  the  Diesel  engine.  This  same  correspondent  says  he  has 
studied  the  question  of  gas  oil  tar  fairly  well  in  Germany ; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  running  with  such 
bye-products,  providing  a  mixture  is  formed  containing  from 
5  to  10  per  cent,  of  petroleum  residue.  That  is  a  point  on, 
which  more  should  be  heard. 
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Labour’s  Interests. 

What  with  labour  wars  and  rumours  of  labour  wars,  and 
all  their  disconcerting  influences,  combined  with  the  promi¬ 
nent  position  occupied  by  projected  labour  legislation  in 
Parliament,  and  in  relation  thereto  the  schism  in  the  labour 
party  and  the  revolt  of  a  portion  of  the  latter  against  the 
Government,  we  cannot  possibly  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
labour  is  a  force  among  us  that  is  increasing  in  its  might. 
It  is  a  pity,  however,  that,  while,  rightly  or  wrongly,  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  seeking  to  place  labour  upon  a  curiously  composite 
legislative  foundation,  certain  sections  of  labour  should  be 
showing  so  extensively  through  the  country  how  lightly  they 
hold  in  respect  even  the  common  law  of  the  land  and  the 
rights  and  property  of  other  people.  While  such  things  are 
going  on,  labour  cannot  expect  that  the  country  will  look 
with  any  great  amount  of  sympathy  upon  the  legislative 
schemes  that  are  framed  (again  rightly  or  wrongly)  with  the 
view  of  modifying  the  more  austere  conditions  of  life.  But 
to  the  onlooker  a  singular  aspect  of  the  present  conditions 
is  that  the  more  we  have  of  legislation  specially  directed  to 
alleviating  the  troubles  and  conditions  of  labour,  the  more 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction  appear  in  its  ranks.  The  more 
legislation,  too,  the  more  evident  is  it  that  grievances  and 
wants  grow.  The  insatiety  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  arid 
desert  in  respect  of  water.  Whilethe  Insurance  Bill  has  been 
in  full  parliamentary  swing,  and  under  sharp  debate,  some 
of  the  advanced  Socialists  of  the  Labour  Party  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  Bill  to  create  a  new  Government  Department  with 
a  Minister  of  Labour  at  its  head.  In  his  department,  all 
matters  affecting  labour  are  to  be  concentrated — if  the 
measure  passes.  Among  the  work  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
man  who  will  occupy  this  unenviable  office  is  to  be  that  of 
better  organizing  the  labour  market,  and  to  make  provision 
for  the  prevention  of  unemployment.  It  is  quite  improbable 
that  the  Government  will  give  support  to  this  measure  at  the 
present  time ;  but  if  they  did,  and  if  the  occupant  of  this 
new  ministerial  office  could  prevent,  or  approximately  pre¬ 
vent,  unemployment,  then  away  goes  the  standing  argument 
for  insurance  against  unemployment.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  overlapping  in  legislative  enactments  (passed  and  on  the 
table)  in  respect  of  labour ;  and  before  many  sessions  are 
over  our  heads,  there  will  surely  have  to  be  co-ordination 
and  consolidation.  However  that  may  be,  one  of  the  other 
proposals  of  the  Bill  before  us  is  that  there  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  a  general  minimum  wage  for  daily  workers — 30s.  per 
week  is  mentioned.  For  the  Minister  of  Labour,  ^"5000  is 
proposed  as  the  “  minimum  wage.”  If  ever  he  is  appointed, 
he  will  richly  deserve  it,  as  well  as  all  the  sympathy  that  the 
country  can  give  him. 

Itinerant  Commercial  Agents  from  Abroad. 

Gas  engineers  and  managers  have  their  hands  pretty  full 
in  these  days ;  and  they  have  to  protect  themselves  against 
any  undue  trespass  on  their  time,  and  personally  do  their 
share  in  preventing  any  abuse  of  business  privileges  by 
declining  to  tolerate  a  system  of  trading  which  is  not,  from' 
our  way  of  thinking,  of  an  altogether  legitimate  order. 
Between  the  particular  matter  in  mind  and  the  last  Patents 
Act,  there  is  some  connection.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  was  to  ensure,  in  return  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
country  to  a  new  invention,  a  satisfactory  degree  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  operation  on  British  home  territory;  otherwise, 
unless  there  be  some  substantial  reason  to  the  contrary, 
the  country  claims  the  right  to  end  the  protection  afforded. 
There  has  grown  up  in  our  midst  a  system  that  has  obtained 
strong  root,  whereby  cute  and  active  agents  come  over  from 
other  countries,  and  without  office  or  other  established  place 
of  business  in  this  country — by  merely  making  their  head¬ 
quarters  for  a  day  or  two  at  hotels  in  good  centres — travel 
the  country  for  orders  for  goods,  which  are  sent  direct  to 
those  who  patronize  them  from  the  country  in  which  they 
are  produced ;  and  upon  these  people  there  cannot  be  any 
very  secure  hold. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this  method  of  doing  business. 
These  travellers  from  other  countries  endeavour  to  inflict 
their  attentions  upon  busy  men  at  all  times  ;  and  being 
foreigners,  and  exemplary  in  courtliness  so  long  as  it  serves 
their  purpose,  use  fact  and  manner  to  force  their  way  into 
the  presence  of  officials  of  undertakings  large  and  small — 
not  only  gas,  but  other  concerns — so  as  to  secure  orders. 
We  have  heard  of  travellers  from  abroad  who  have  for  along 
period  now  been  soliciting  orders  for  tool  steel.  We  use  this 


as  an  example  only.  Their  attentions  at  the  present  time 
are  being  directed  to  the  officials  of  gas  undertakings. 
Their  method  appears  to  be  to  get  an  interview  with  a  gas 
engineer,  to  show  sheafs  of  correspondence  containing  trial 
orders  (some,  we  believe,  rather  remote  in  date),  to  flatter 
the  object  of  their  immediate  attentions  by  references  to  the 
fame  of  his  successful  work,  to  urge  an  immediate  order, 
and,  if  it  is  not  forthcoming,  there  is  a  traceable  modulation 
of  tone,  or,  if  an  order  is  promisingly  imminent,  its  immediate 
delivery  to  an  hotel  address  is  requested.  If  there  is  no 
fairly  certain  prospect  of  an  order — this  was  so  at  all  events 
in  one  case  of  which  we  are  aware — there  is  an  attempt  to 
recover  possession  of  the  papers  handed  to  the  person  inter¬ 
viewed.  In  one  instance,  a  gas  engineer  noted  the  names  of 
two  or  three  confreres  who  had  given  sample  orders  ;  and,  after 
his  visitor  left,  he  inquired  of  the  professional  friends  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  them.  All  were  correct,  except  that  there 
was  agreement,  after  making  trial  of  the  steel,  that  its  boasted 
pre-eminence  in  quality  was  not  justified,  and  that  they  could 
have  obtained  English-made  steel  of  superior  quality  at  a 
lower  price.  That  was  their  opinion  ;  and  they  stated  it  for 
what  it  was  worth.  No  fraud  is  imputed.  It  is  a  case  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  obtaining  the  best  price  that  they  can  for  the  goods 
they  offer.  The  first  objectionable  aspect  of  the  business 
is  the  trespass  upon  the  time  of  busy  men  by  this  expansion 
of  the  personal  interview  system  of  cultivating  trade  by 
people  whose  commercial  centres  are  situated  beyond  our 
own  shores. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  objection.  The  system  of 
which  complaint  is  made  is  spreading.  It  is  not  confined  to 
steel  in  the  gas  industry ;  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  early  do 
something  to  discountenance  it.  We  believe  in  freedom  in 
trade.  At  the  same  time,  we  encourage  a  sense  of  patriotism ; 
and,  in  commercial  transactions,  there  is  nothing  like  having 
a  home  connection  with  those  with  whom  business  is  done. 
If  these  people  want  to  do  business  with  British  gas  under¬ 
takings,  let  them  come  among  us,  and  establish  proper  busi¬ 
ness  centres  here,  as  others  have  done  before  them,  and  have 
cut  out  for  themselves,  by  sound  commercial  methods,  a  re¬ 
cognized  position  in  our  midst.  Until  these  other  people  do 
the  same  thing,  then,  unless  they  can  satisfy  that  they  can 
supply  something  surpassing  the  merits  of  the  same  class  of 
goods  in  this  country  at  a  price  that  adds  to  the  lustre  of  the 
merits,  then  gas  engineers  should  decline  to  have  their  time 
wasted  by  the  travellers  (who  are  here  to-day  and  will  have 
flitted  to-morrow),  and  confine  their  patronage  to  firms  with 
established  business  centres  in  this  country.  It  is  clearly 
the  safest  course  to  pursue. 


Steam= Roller  Question  Again. 

The  County  Councils  of  the  country  seem  to  have  taken 
a  determined  attitude  to  place  fresh  burdens  on  the  use  by  gas 
undertakings  of  the  main  roadways  over  which  the  Councils  have 
authority ;  but  at  every  turn  in  Parliament  this  session,  they  have 
been  defeated.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tale  of  the  session’s 
doings  include  applications,  on  the  part  of  the  Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire,  and  Middlesex  County  Councils,  for  unreasonable 
impositions  on  Gas  Companies’  concerns  in  relation  to  their  pipe¬ 
work.  But  they  failed  all  along  the  line.  Now  comes  (as  re¬ 
ported  a  week  ago)  the  Uxbridge  Gas  Company’s  Order.  The 
Buckinghamshire  County  Council  agreed  with  the  Company  to 
road  protection  in  terms  similar  to  those  settled  with  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  some  five  years  since.  But  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  wanted  the  steam-roller  clause  (which  has  only 
been  a  matter  of  agreement  heretofore)  ;  and  they  asked  to  be 
exonerated  for  all  damage  done  if  the  weight  of  the  roller  did  not 
exceed  20  tons.  The  House  of  Lords  Committee  before  whom 
the  Order  Confirmation  Bill  came  were  unable  to  see  eye  to  eye 
with  the  County  Council,  and  so  they  failed  to  get  what  they 
desired. 


Coronation  Illuminations  and  Consumption. 

The  unbroken  march  in  financial  strength  of  the  Gaslight  and 
Coke  Company  as  revealed  by  the  notification  of  their  dividend 
for  the  past  six  months  and  the  balance  forward  led  the  “  Finan¬ 
cial  Times  ”  to  cast  around  for  reasons;  and  it  alighted  on  the 
suggestion  that  the  Coronation  illuminations  were  doubtless  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  portion  of  the  improvement  shown  in  the  net  profit. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  view  of  many  that  the  illuminations  were  good 
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things  for  both  gas  and  electricity  suppliers.  But  a  little  considera¬ 
tion  as  to  the  stoppage  of  business  in  London  for  two  whole  days, 
with  shops,  offices,  and  factories  completely  closed,  and  the  streets 
more  patronized  than  homes,  must  show  anyone  that  the  normal 
course  of  things  rather  than  the  abnormal  would  have  been  pre¬ 
ferable  from  the  trading  standpoint  for  both  gas  and  electricity 
suppliers.  Mr.  D.  Milne  Watson,  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  has  written  to  our  financial  contem¬ 
porary  to  correct  its  impression.  He  remarks:  “  In  reality,  the 
Coronation  holidays  occasioned  a  very  serious  drop  in  the  ordinary 
consumption  of  gas,  which  was  not  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the 
gas  consumed  for  illuminations.  The  only  satisfaction  in  this  is 
that  it  proves  the  increase  in  business  is  due  to  general  causes 
rather  than  to  an  exceptional  one.” 


The  Position  of  the  Municipal  Engineer. 

Some  aspects  of  municipal  engineering  as  a  profession  have 
been  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  a  short  paper  read  by  Mr.  B. 
"  yand  before  the  Institution  of  Municipal  Engineers.  Pointing 
out  that  in  every  direction  now  municipal  trading  is  being  ex¬ 
tended,  the  author  remarked  that  these  schemes  mean  more 
responsibility  for  the  officer,  and  the  necessity  for  a  better  class 
of  officer— a  more  highly-trained  and  a  more  intelligent  man. 
This,  again,  means  higher  salary,  larger  staff,  and  better  accom¬ 
modation,  together  with  the  less  frequent  requisitioning  of  the 
consultant.  Referring  to  a  subject  on  which  there  has  been 
much  talk  of  late— “  improving  the  status  of  the  profession  ”— 
Mr.  \\  yand  argued  that  the  term  is  a  misleading  one.  What  is 
wanted  is  to  improve  the  status  of  the  members  of  the  profession ; 
and  every  man  who  realizes  that  he  is  an  adviser,  and  not  a  ser- 
'ant,  is  working  on  right  lines.  Municipal  engineers  must  feel 
their  responsibilities,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  supremacy  is 
their  place  in  local  life.  “  Even  the  chairman  of  the  council,” 
said  the  author,  “is  merely  a  cypher  when  contrasted  with  the 
municipal  engineer ;  and  he  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made 
to  feel  this.  The  chairman  may  be  the  better  man  in  many  ways  ; 

ut  when  it  comes  to  engineering,  he  should  be  made  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  he  must  play  fourth  fiddle,  and  must  feel  happy  that 
he  has  not  been  relegated  to  the  orchestral  triangle.  A  man  is 
estimated  in  this  world  much  at  the  value  he  places  on  himself ; 
and  the  humble,  shrinking  individual  who  is  led  by  his  council  is 
never  likely  to  command  either  respect  or  a  periodical  increase  of 
salary.  The  blatant  gentleman  who  boasts  freely  is  much  more 
ikely  to  succeed  for  a  time ;  but  his  day  is  not  usually  a  long  one, 
and  he  is  the  last  man  to  make  capital  out  of  a  reverse  of  fortune.” 
Security  of  tenure  was  the  next  matter  touched  upon ;  and  on  this 
-  Ir.  \\  ya„d  remarked  that  he  would  say  nothing  harsher  of  coun¬ 
cillors  than  that  they  are  entirely  unnecessary,  and  that  he  is  sadly 
a  raid  security  of  tenure  will  be  difficult  of  attainment  so  long  as 
lstrict  councils  exist.  The  sole  duty  of  the  council,  he  argued, 
should  be  the  making  of  the  rate  ;  and  this  could  be  as  well  done 
y  one  man  as  by  twenty.  Directly  a  council  concern  themselves 
in  engineering  matters,  they  become  ridiculous ;  and  the  effect  of 
their  interference  is  to  hamper  the  technical  officers.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  author  is  that  the  officers  “  should  be  appointed  by 
a  central  controlling  authority,  and  should  be  removable  only  for 
misconduct,  or  at  an  age  when  a  pension  (and  a  sufficient  one) 
alls  due.  I  heir  appointment  would,  in  fact,  be  a  life  one,  with 
promotion  to  larger  appointments  as  vacancies  occur.  They 
would  be  responsible  to  the  central  department  only,  just  as  are 
police  and  post  office  officials.”  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Wyand 
is  of  opinion  that  municipal  engineers  are  usually  woefully  under¬ 
paid  and  overworked.  He  places  municipal  engineering  at  the 
top  of  all  the  professions;  and  concludes  with  the  assertion  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  municipal  engineer  must  take  the 
place  which  is  his  by  right. 


Exhibitions. 

I  he  electrical  industry  are  very  much  alive  over  their  elec¬ 
trical  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Olympia  from  Sept.  23  to  Oct.  21. 
They  are  hoping  for  great  things  from  it,  as  they  hoped  for  great 
things  from  the  last  one  held  in  the  same  place.  It  is  a  pity  for  them 
that  they  chose  such  a  bad  year  for  the  show— bad  because  there 
arc  so  many  counter  and  more  imposing  attractions  beckoning 
the  public.  Throughout  the  summer  gas  is  being  well  represented 
at  the  Festival  of  Empire  and  the  Coronation  Exhibitions— even 


to  the  generation  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  power  by  the  use 
of  town-gas  driven  engines.  Only  at  the  fag  end  of  the  summer 
and  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  there  is  to  be  this  electrical 
exhibition  at  Olympia.  The  list  of  exhibitors  at  present  includes 
about  190  firms,  and  in  addition  a  dozen  or  so  trade  newspapers 
will  occupy  floor  space — for  what  purpose  other  than  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  exchequer  of  the  exhibition  promoters,  we  fail  to  see. 
However,  they  are  contributing  their  share. 


Gas  and  Death  by  Easy  Stages. 

Weekly,  daily,  and  other  newspapers  which  do  not  get  suffi¬ 
cient  material  locally  or  through  their  advertisement  connection 
to  fill  their  columns,  frequently  have  recourse  to  one  of  the  news 
01  magazine  agencies  which  supply  for  a  price  any  quantity  of 
columns  oi  matter  in  “  stereo  ”  form,  which  matter  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  men  who  specially  lay  themselves  out  for  this  particular 
class  of  popular  work.  In  this  way,  such  writings  obtain  a  wide 
circulation.  In  notes  of  this  type  there  are  at  times  found  some 
curious  things.  We  suppose  “  Robert  Watson,  M.D.,”  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  supplements  his  income  by  writing  notes  of  the  kind 
for  general  consumption — at  all  events,  it  looks  like  it,  seeing 
that  a  column  of  notes  on  “  Health  and  Home,”  bearing  his  name, 
is  found  in  papers  as  far  apart  as  the  North  of  England  and 
South  W  ales.  Dr.  Robert  appears  to  like  to  play  a  little  upon  the 
string  of  sensationalism.  He  has  a  paragraph  about  gas-cookers 
in  an  article  before  us,  but  little  is  found  in  it  about  these  useful 
and  almost  universally  used  contrivances.  “  Every  leak  by  which 
gas  escapes,  he  says,  “is  a  definite  source  of  injury  to  health. 
E\  en  a  short  exposure  to  a  trivial  escape  hills  (there  is  no  other 
word  for  it)  a  portion  of  your  body.”  Horrible  man  this  to  adopt 
such  methods  of  trying  to  frighten  the  public.  In  the  first  place, 
there  ought  not  to  be  gas  escapes  in  house  fittings.  In  the  second 
place,  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  gas  workers,  who  are 
constantly  living  in  an  atmosphere  containing  more  or  less  of 
the  gas  to  which  Dr.  Watson  refers,  are  notorious  for  their  good 
(among  industrial  workers)  average  length  of  life.  We  have 
known  gas  workers  who  have  so  lived  for  fifty  and  more  years, 
and  have  retired  to  enjoy  and  are  enjoying  their  pensions.  But, 
according  to  Dr.  Robert  Watson,  they  ought  to  be  dead  instead 
ol  now  restfully  spending  life.  They  ought  to  have  been  killed 
little  bit  by  little  bit,  until  now  they  ought  to  be  no  more. 


And  Tortures  While  Alive. 

Not  only  so,  but  during  their  long  working  years,  they  ought 
to  have  suffered  tortures.  They  ought  to  have  suffered  from 
“  headache,  turns  of  dizziness,  want  of  energy,  want  of  will, 
alarming  weakness,  neuralgia,  indigestion,  and  sleeplessness.”  In 
fact,  so  terrible  ought  to  have  been  their  experiences  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  glad  to  have  known  that  they  were  about  to 
shake  off  their  mortal  coils.  Why  gas  making,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  should  be  an  occupation  much  sought  after  is  another 
mysterious  thing ;  and  it  points  to  an  old-standing  human 
idiosyncrasy.  We  do  not  mind  so  much  Dr.  Watson’s  warnings 
regarding  householders  ascertaining  that  the  connections  of  gas 
apparatus  are  sound ;  but  he  has  had  some  experience  which 
assures  him  that  “  a  test  to  the  average  connections  of  a  gas-ring 
or  gas-iron  would  reveal  a  flaw  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten.  So 
lightly  are  life  and  death  considered  by  most  of  us.”  This  is 
really  nerve-racking.  But  gas-fitting  must  be  badly  done  in  this 
“  M.D.’s  ”  part  of  the  country  if  it  is  so  fruitful  in  leaks  as  he 
declares.  But  we  cannot  award  Dr.  Watson  the  biscuit.  The 
“  Dundee  Advertiser ’’recently  contained  a  letter  signed  “  Hygiene,” 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  “it  is  not  perhaps  generally  known 
that  the  gas  supplied  in  Dundee  contains  a  very  deadly  poison — 
viz.,  water  gas,  or  carbon  monoxide,  a  single  whiff  of  which ,  if 
inhaled,  will  cause  immediate  death.”  Who  wrote  this?  The  men 
on  the  top  of  the  water-gas  generators  are  bearing  false  witness 
against  “  Hygiene  ”  by  the  number  of  “  whiffs  ”  they  have  had,  and 
continue  to  indulge  in,  and  yet  persist  in  living. 


South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  Dividend. — We  learn  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  (Mr.  F. 
M‘Leod)  that  the  accounts  for  the  six  months  ended  the  30th  of 
June  will,  subject  to  audit,  allow  of  the  payment  of  the  full 
statutory  dividends,  and  increase  the  carry  forward  to  nearly 
£120,000. 
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GAS  STOCK  AND  SHARE  MARKET. 


(For  Stock  and  Share  List,  see  p.  248.) 

Last  week  was  a  very  disappointing  one  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
It  commenced  well  and,  by  way  of  a  sharp  contrast  from  what 
had  recently  ruled,  the  gilt-edged  was  the  strongest  market.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  extreme  abundance  of  money,  but  not  even 
this  once  powerful  factor  could  keep  Consols  up  in  face  of  the 
increasing  difficulties  of  the  Morocco  situation  and  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  Home  politics.  With  labour  questions  and  other  troubles, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  prices  crumbled  away.  Monday  was  about 
the  best  day  of  the  week,  thanks  to  the  agreeable  change  noted 
above.  Rails,  Americans,  and  Foreign  were  all  pretty  good;  but 
the  last  prices  were  not  the  best.  The  weakening  tendency  was 
in  force  on  Tuesday.  Consols  fell  13r,  and  the  other  markets  were 
down,  too — the  announcement  of  a  couple  of  failures  not  making 
things  happier.  Misgivings  as  to  the  Morocco  position  ushered  in 
Wednesday  and  made  prices  weaker.  Government  issues  were 
quite  flat,  and  Rails  fell  partly  in  sympathy  and  partly  on  their 
own  worries.  But  Americans  were  strong,  and  the  rest  recovered 
somewhat  before  the  close.  Thursday  was  depressed  by  the  re¬ 
ported  German  demands  in  Africa,  and  every  market  was  more 
or  less  affected.  Apprehension  continued  on  Friday,  and  much 
heaviness  'prevailed.  Consols  were  done  at  78J,  and  Rails  were 
weaker.  Saturday  was  very  inactive  in  the  intense  heat,  and  the 
tone  was  thoroughly  dull.  Consols  closed  at  78  J- 78-3 — a  loss  of  f 
in  the  week.  In  the  Money  Market,  the  commodity  was  cheaper 
than  ever,  so  superabundant  was  the  supply ;  but  discount  rates 
were  rather  harder.  Business  in  the  Gas  Market  was  a  pretty 
fair  average  in  the  aggregate  ;  but  the  bulk  of  it  was  in  a  few  con¬ 
cerns,  and  the  rest  were  left  very  much  alone.  In  Gaslight  and 
Coke,  the  announcement  of  an  increased  dividend  with  a  carry¬ 
forward  of  nearly  £700,000  gave  gratification ;  and  the  price 
rose  from  107  on  Monday  to  108  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  In  the 
secured  issues,  the  maximum  marked  from  85!  to  86^,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  from  103^-  to  104I-,  and  the  debenture  from  79  to  80.  In 
South  Metropolitan  there  was  not  much  doing,  and  prices  were 
close  at  from  ngf  to  120J.  The  debenture  realized  78-5-.  In 
Commercials,  only  the  4  per  cent,  was  touched,  and  that  changed 
hands  at  1147.  Among  the  Suburban  and  Provincial  group, 
Alliance  and  Dublin  was  marked  at  83,  Brentford  new  at  205I-, 
Southampton  at  107  (a  fall  of  2),  and  Tottenham  B  at  118.  In 
the  Continental  companies,  Imperial  showed  a  continued  disposi¬ 
tion  to  easier  figures,  changing  hands  at  from  185  down  to  183  (a 
fall  of  ^),  and  European  was  firm  at  19!  and  20.  Among  the 
undertakings  of  the  remoter  world,  Bombay  was  done  at  from  6§ 
to  6§,  Primitiva  at  7!  and  7^,  ditto  preference  at  from  5J  to  5-^-, 
ditto  debenture  at  97!  and  98,  San  Paulo  at  21^,  and  ditto  deben¬ 
ture  at  49J!  and  50 — a  rise  of 


ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  MEMORANDA. 


Nothing  to  be  Left  for  the  Gas  Industry— The  House  of  Peace  and 
Plenty— Electricity  Lessens  the  Butcher’s  Bills— Explanations 
Wanted— Cooking  Costs— Sandwich  Men  and  the  Poison  Slander- 
Candle  Power  Inside  and  Outside  the  Laboratory. 

In  last  week’s  “  Memoranda”  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact 
that  a  benign  writer  in  the  “  Electrician  ”  had  most  generously 
handed  over  to  the  gas  industry  the  provision  of  heat  for  the 
cooking  and  house  warming  of  the  country ;  but  he  claimed  that 
the  lighting  was  ear-marked  for  the  electricity  industry.  Unfor-. 
tunately  for  the  gas  industry,  the  writer  referred  to  is  not  the  only 
literary  pebble  on  the  electrical  littoral ;  and,  if  we  piece  together 
the  views  that  are  prevalent  among  the  electrical  writers,  and 
have  any  belief  in  their  prophetic  powers,  then  we  must  begin  to 
prepare  for  a  rapid  and  permanent  closing  of  the  progressive  and 
prosperous  career  of  the  gas  industry.  The  lighting  business,  we 
are  told,  on  the  one  hand,  has  got  to  go  from  the  gas  industry 
(the  municipal  electrical  engineers  meeting  at  Brighton  recently 
thought  that  some  of  their  own  lighting  was  taking  a  wrong  turn¬ 
ing)  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  another  writer  in  the  “  Electrical 
Times,”  blessed  with  superhuman  foresight,  asserts  that  “the 
electric  cooking  era  is  not  so  far  distant  as  many  electrical  men 
think,  or  as  the  gas  people  would  wish.”  This  looks  bad.  Then 
we  are  confronted  with  something  else  that  is  not  intended  to  con¬ 
duce  to  our  peace  of  mind.  It  is  that  “  developments  in  the  design 
of  cooking  apparatus  have  been  very  rapid  during  the  last  year  or 
so,  and  evolution  is  taking  place  on  the  lines  of  greater  efficiency, 
simplicity,  and  fool-proof  design.”  There  was  room  for  something 
of  the  kind.  But  worse  and  worse  for  the  gas  industry.  A  house¬ 
holder  at  Ealing  has  been  using  the  “  Tricity  ”  cooker,  and  has 
found  that  the  waste  of  meat  (by  weight)  may  be  halved  by  using 
this  wonderful  contrivance  of  the  Berry  Construction  Company. 
It  is  a  matter  of  immense  importance ;  we  cannot  lay  too  great 
stress  upon  it.  By  adopting  electricity  (the  definite  cost  of  doing 
so  is  not  published)  for  cooking  meat,  a  man  may  indulge  in  a 
larger  family,  and  yet  not  spend  more  on  his  butcher’s  bill, 
because  the  heat  of  electricity  is  different  from  all  other  heat, 
and  does  not  cause  such  a  great  amount  of  waste  in  the  weight  of 
a  joint.  The  butchers  will  not  like  this  economy  that  electricity 
introduces ;  but  from  the  national  point  of  view,  it  is  a  matter  of 


which  we  must  not  lose  sight.  Butchers,  like  gas  shareholders, 
must  treat  the  matter  in  an  altruistic  light.  Putting  the  matter  in 
another  way,  the  makers  of  the  “Tricity  ”  cooker  point  out  that 
“in  money  value  this  means  that,  out  of  every  £50  spent  with  the 
butcher  nearly  £17  is  lost  in  the  cooking  process  when  gas  or  coal 
is  employed ;  and  one-half  of  this  loss — i.e.,  £8  10s. — can  be  saved 
by  cooking  meat  electrically.” 

Now,  in  the  figures  supplied  by  this  householder  at  Ealing  (he 
appears  to  have  had  in  his  house  simultaneously  and  quite  recently 
the  means  of  cooking  by  coal,  gas,  and  electricity,  so  that  he  must 
surely  be  a  millionaire),  out  of  four  tests— three  with  coal,  and 
one  only  with  gas — the  percentage  loss  in  weight  of  the  meat  in 
the  gas  test  is  worse  than  in  one  test  with  coal,  and  only  slightly 
better  than  the  results  in  the  other  two  coal  cases.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  that  only  one  test  is  recorded  with  gas;  while  there  are  five 
with  the  “  Tricity  ”  cooker.  However,  this  is  an  unsolicited 
testimonial  on  the  part  of  this  particular  Ealing  householder ; 
and  this  Ealing  householder  must  be  an  excellent,  good-natured 
individual,  for  he  went  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  obtain  the 
material  for  the  unsolicited  testimonial,  by  weighing  meat  before 
and  after  cooking.  We  hope  the  Berry  Construction  Company 
have  been  truly  thankful.  It  is  not  supposed  that  all  the  meat 
that  was  cooked  in  this  household  was  weighed  during  the  five 
weeks  over  which  the  tests  ran ;  seeing  that  sometimes  just  about 
a  week  elapsed  between  the  tests.  But  there  are  indications  that 
this  must  be  a  large  family,  or  the  members  of  the  household 
mayhap  are  heavy-handed  with  meat,  or  perhaps  the  dwellers  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  A.  Haynes,  of  25,  Woodfield  Road,  Ealing,  are 
fond  of  cold  meat.  We  cannot  say.  But  it  is  observed  that  on 
March  23  ribs  of  beef,  weighing  5  lbs.  7  oz.,  were  cooked  ;  on 
March  26  a  leg  of  mutton,  weighing  8  lbs.  8  oz. ;  and  on  March 
29,  a  shoulder  of  mutton  weighing  6  lbs.  13  oz.  On  April  15  we 
have  a  shoulder  of  mutton  cooked  weighing  4  lbs.  12  oz.,  and 
next  day,  ribs  of  beef  weighing  9  lbs.  x  oz. !  This  is  a  house  of 
peace  and  plenty.  We  see  that  the  leg  of  mutton  that  gas  conde¬ 
scended  to  cook  weighed  8  lbs.  40Z.  when  in  the  pristine  condition 
in  which  it  was  received  from  the  butcher ;  after  the  oven  had  done 
its  work  (we  should  say  worst),  it  only  weighed  6  lbs. — a  loss  of 
2  lbs.  4  oz.  A  leg  of  mutton  weighing  9  lbs.  in  its  original  con¬ 
dition,  when  cooked  in  the  “  Tricity  ”  oven  weighed  7  lbs.  12  oz. — 
a  loss  of  only  1  lb.  4  oz.  Another  leg  of  mutton  did  not  fare  so 
well  in  a  “Tricity”  cooker.  It  weighed  9  lbs.  1  oz.  before  being 
cooked,  and  7  lbs.  10  oz.  afterwards — a  loss  of  1  lb.  7  oz. 

There  is  no  explanation  given  of  this  particular  phenomena. 
But  it  is  all  very  silly.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  gas-oven  should 
waste  the  meat  to  any  greater  extent  than  an  electric  oven.  The 
heat  inside  a  gas-oven  is  a  moist  heat ;  and  by  the  exercising  of 
normal  care,  and  not  over-cooking  the  meat,  the  weight  should 
not  be  less  than  if  treated  in  an  electric  oven.  For  comparison 
purposes,  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  oven  to  be  hard-driven  and 
the  meat  cooked  almost  to  a  cinder  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  for 
another  joint  to  be  underdone.  We  should  have  liked  to  have 
seen  the  joints  of  April  2  and  April  9,  before  and  after  cooking. 
It  is  hoped  Mr.  Haynes  is  not  getting  angry.  No  aspersions  are 
intended.  Our  respective  views  as  to  overdone  and  underdone 
meat  may  vary.  The  views  in  our  respective  households  as  to 
how  to  cook  meat  may  vary.  The  whole  world,  in  fact,  in  its 
habits  and  practices  differs  very  largely.  But  this  all  takes  us 
back  to  the  early  days  of  gas  cooking,  when  it  was  claimed  that 
meat  cooked  in  a  gas-oven  lost  less  weight  than  meat  cooked  in 
a  coal-heated  oven  ;  but  gas-ovens  have  made  such  headway,  and 
are  so  popular,  that  not  much  is  heard  of  the  claim  to-day.  It  is 
a  case  of  merit  having  forced  the  pace  of  popularity.  It  was  but 
a  few  years  since  that  a  gentleman  who  had  made,  and  was  pro¬ 
fessionally  competent  to  make,  an  investigation  as  to  the  cause 
of  meat  properly  cooked  in  a  gas-oven  not  losing  so  much  weight 
as  meat  cooked  in  a  coal-heated  oven,  gave  this  explanation : 
“  Through  the  instantaneous  action  of.  the  heat  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  meat  to  be  cooked,  the  albumen  is  at  once  coagu¬ 
lated,  and  thereby  prevents  the  escape  of  the  juices  from  the 
interior,  which,  on  reaching  their  respective  boiling-points,  expand 
the  cell  fibres,  and  thus  contribute  in  the  interior  to  that  chemi¬ 
cal  and  physiological  action  and  reaction  intended  with  the 
process  of  cooking  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  has  hitherto 
been  attained  by  either  cooking,  roasting,  stewing,  or  steaming  of 
meat,  &c.” 

Will  the  Berry  Construction  Company,  or  Mr.  Haynes,  of 
Ealing,  tell  us  whether  there  is  anything  wrong  about  this  scien¬ 
tific  explanation?  Will  they  further  add  to  the  interest  and 
indebtedness  that  we  shall  experience  by  telling  us  why  in  a  gas- 
heated  oven  meat  should  lose  a  greater  weight,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
sumably  more  of  its  nutritive  properties,  than  meat  cooked  in  an 
electric  oven  ?  We  want  a  fair  explanation,  and  not  a  mere 
writing-round  the  question.  We  have  given  them  good  reasons 
why  we  think  they  are  wrong ;  and,  in  the  most  amiable  manner, 
we  invite  them  to  state  the  reasons  for  the  phenomena  which  they 
have  not  yet  ventured  to  explain.  We  are  not  in  agreement  as  to 
the  cost  of  cooking  by  electricity  bearing  favourable  comparison 
with  gas  and  coal.  Comparatively,  very  few  people  have  tried 
electric  ovens  ;  but  among  those  who  have  are  examples  of  those 
who  have  gladly  reverted  to  gas,  and  not  because  they  found  with 
the  electric  cooker  that  “  every  joint  is  now  most  tender,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  being  larger  when  cooked  by  electricity,  instead 
of  being  drawn  and  shrivelled  up  as  it  is  when  cooked  by  gas  or 
coal.”  Ah  !  have  we  discovered  here  the  reason  for  Mr.  Haynes’ 
8  lb.  4  oz.  leg  of  mutton,  when  cooked  in  a  gas-stove,  yielding  up 
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2  lb.  4  oz.  ?  We  think  a  lady  demonstrator  from  the  Brentford 
Gas  Company  could  show  Mr.  Haynes  and  the  Berry  Construc¬ 
tion  Company  how  a  leg  of  mutton  can  bo  cooked  by  gas  without 
being  “  drawn  and  shrivelled  up.”  Electricity  is  a  wonderful 
thing  when  employed  for  cooking. 

The  electrical  papers  arc  once  again  trying  to  stimulate  interest 
in  this  cooking  business ;  and  reduced  meat  shrinkage  is  one  of 
their  present  pet  arguments.  It  has  been  trotted  out  at  Dover. 
What  is  lost  on  the  roundabouts  is  gained  on  the  swings.  From 
Dover  it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  electric  cooking,  as  compared 
with  gas  cooking,  is  about  25  per  cent,  more;  but  “the  less 
shrinkage  of  joints  with  electric  cooking  makes  the  increased  cost 
only  15  per  cent.” — that  is  to  say,  the  problematical  saving  in 
meat  (in  which  the  skill  or  desire  of  the  cook  plays  part)  only 
reduces  the  extra  cost  of  cooking  by  electricity  by  10  per  cent,  on 
the  terms  in  existence  at  Dover.  It  is  not  stated  that  the  elec¬ 
tricity  cooking  prices  are  generally  in  the  region  of  id.,  i^d.,  or 
2d.  per  unit,  while  the  prices  of  gas  used  for  cooking  are  at  the 
rates  charged  for  lighting ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  that  about  3420 
B.Th.U.  is  the  thermal  value  of  a  unit  of  electricity,  while  a 
pennyworth  of  gas,  at  2s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  represents 
approximately  16,500  B.Th.U.  The  electrical  people  are  not 
quite  at  home  in  this  matter  yet.  The  same  paper  that  spoke 
of  this  15  per  cent,  difference  in  cost  (the  modesty  is  admirable) 
states,  in  another  recent  issue,  that  the  “Tricity  ”  oven  is  made  of 
light  material  with  a  bright  surface.  The  metal  has  only  a  small 
capacity  for  heat,  so  that  the  interior  quickly  arrives  at  the 
working  temperature,  and  the  loss  by  radiation  and  convection 
is  small.  “  The  consumption  of  energy  is  remarkably  low ;  it 
enables  electricity  to  compete  with  gas  for  cooking,  even  on  the  score 
of  cost  alone."  Up  to  the  present  few  people  have  been  found  to 
believe  the  fairy  tales  on  this  subject.  We  see,  too,  in  one  of  the 
newest  forms  of  cooker — the  “  Eclipse  ” — that  a  sort  of  “  danger  ” 
lamp  is  used.  A  ruby  indicating  lamp,  says  one  description,  is 
provided  to  show  when  the  cooker  is  on  circuit,  and  to  serve  as  a 
reminder  (we  can  see  the  cook  or  the  cook-general  paying  much 
heed  to  it)  to  the  user  to  turn  off  all  switches  (including  the  main 
switch  controlling  the  cooker)  when  the  cooker  is  not  in  use.  It 
is  also  remarked  that  the  heating  elements  consist  of  round  or 
flat  wire,  wound  on  to  mica  strips,  which  have  a  life  of  3000  or 
4000  hours,  and  cost  about  is.  6d.  each.  This  oven  is  the  nearest 
of  all  comers  in  appearance  to  a  gas-oven.  Its  consumption  is 
rated  at  2  units  per  hour ;  and  one  paper  says  a  4^-lb.  joint  can 
be  comfortably  cooked  for  2d.  at  id.  per  unit.  But  there  are  the 
vegetables ;  and  the  boiling-ring  and  the  hot-plate  and  grill  each 
consumes  Soo  watts  per  hour.  There  are  also  the  sweets.  And 
yet  some  people  think  that  electricity  can  compete  with  gas  for 
cooking  even  on  the  score  of  cost  alone  1  This  is  one  of  the  ripest 
examples  of  human  credulity  that  we  have  ever  met  with. 

The  “  Electrician  ”  states  that  sandwich  men  have  been  parading 
the  scene  of  the  late  Incorporated  Municipal  Association  conven¬ 
tion,  at  Brighton,  announcing  that  reliable  electric  lamps  can  be 
purchased  at  2s.  6d.  (230  volts)  and  at  2s.  ( 1 1 5  volts).  The  lamps 
in  question  are  stated  to  be  supplied  by  the  Gabriel  Lamp  Com¬ 
pany.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  method  of  advertising  from 
the  gutter  the  prices  of  electrical  commodities.  But  our  contem¬ 
porary  proceeds  to  state — 

The  fight  with  gas  has  been  borne  in  mind  in  the  lettering  on  the 
sandwich  boards;  the  passer-by  being  admonished  upon  its  use  and 
warned  not  to  poison  himself  by  allowing  it  in  the  house  as  an  illuminant. 
As  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned,  we  have  no  opinion  to 
express. 

We  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Electrical  Engineer  of  the 
Brighton  Corporation  (Mr.  John  Christie)  in  any  way  countenanced 
the  exhibition  of  these  sandwich  boards  with  the  “  admonition  ” 
and  “  warning  ”  upon  them  either  personally  or  as  an  official  of  the 
Corporation.  We  should  hardly  think  so.  The  Brighton  Gas 
Company,  however,  will  do  well  (they  no  doubt  know  who  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  boards)  to  make  a  strict  investi¬ 
gation  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  event  of  any  gas  consumer 
turning  over  to  electric  lighting  about  this  lime,  the  “admonition” 
and  “  warning  ”  were  the  persuading  causes.  There  are  ways  and 
means  open  for  dealing  effectively  with  any  material  damage  that 
may  be  suffered  through  injury  to  business  by  the  circulation  of 
malicious  slanders.  Besides  which  the  Brighton  Gas  Company 
have  a  legal  right  (conferred  upon  them  and  frequently  confirmed 
by  Parliament)  to  carry  on  the  business  of  gas  suppliers,  for  light¬ 
ing,  heating,  cooking,  motive  power,  and  all  other  purposes  for 
which  gas  can  be  usefully  employed. 

Our  electricity  contemporaries  have  grasped  eagerly,  and  almost 
feverishly,  a  report  from  America.  Reports  do  occasionally  come 
from  America.  This  report  not  only  comes  from  America,  but 
its  source  is  the  National  Electric  Light  Associations.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  reports  regarding  gas  emanating  from  elec¬ 
trical  associations.  This  particular  report  mentions  that  not 
more  than  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  laboratory  rating  of  candle 
power  can  be  obtained  from  gas-lamps  under  service  conditions. 
This  is  not  so  bad  as  certain  electrical  contemporaries  and  elec¬ 
trical  advertisers  who  have  allowed  incandescent  mantles  to  have 
an  efficiency  of  about  4  or  5  candles  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  con¬ 
sumed.  It  is  stated  that  the  American  tests  have  been  borne  out 
by  tests  made  by  gas  engineers.  Who  are  the  gas  engineers  ? 
And  what  burners  did  they  use?  If  certain  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  laboratory  with  incandescent  gas-lamps,  they  can 
be  realized  elsewhere,  and  maintained  by  occasional  attention, 
if  the  gas-supply  conditions  are  the  same  as  those  ruling  in  the 


laboratory  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be,  Mr. 
“  Electrician”  and  others  ?  Of  course,  the  metallic  filament  lamp, 
according  to  electrical  faith,  carries  its  laboratory  results  loyally 
into  service.  However,  the  testimony  from  America  is  not  to  be 
despised.  Assuming,  in  service  conditions,  that  70  per  cent,  of 
the  laboratory  result  is  realized.  An  inverted  lamp  giving  100 
candles  on  4  cubic  feet  in  the  laboratory  would  afford  70  candles 
in  the  house.  The  lamp  would  not  absorb  100  cubic  feet,  costing 
3d.  or  4d.,  in  less  than  25  hours.  A  70-candle  power  metallic  fila¬ 
ment  lamp  would  run  away  with  a  unit  of  electricity,  costing  3d. 
or  4d.  (perhaps  more),  in  hours.  Thanks  Mr.  “  Electrician” 
and  others  for  the  testimony  to  the  economy  of  gas. 


PERSONAL 


During  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  last  week,  His  Majesty  the  King 
conferred  the  dignity  of  knighthood  upon  Mr.  W.  S.  Brown,  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Archibald  M'Innes  Shaw, 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow.  Both  gentlemen  are  the  nominal 
heads  of  the  Gas  Departments  in  their  respective  cities. 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  last  Wednesday,  at  the 
office  of  the  Ipswich  Gas  Company,  when  the  officials  assembled 
in  the  Board-room  to  bid  farewell  to  another  of  their  colleagues 
— Mr.  W.  E.  Free,  who,  as  already  announced  in  the  “Journal,” 
has  been  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Windsor  Royal  Gas  Com¬ 
pany.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Jolliffe,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Manager,  Mr.  Frank  Prentice  presided,  and  mentioned 
that  no  less  than  three  of  the  Company’s  officials  had  left  them 
in  as  many  months,  to  fill  better  appointments.  He  heartily  con¬ 
gratulated  Mr.  Free  on  his  success,  and  asked  his  acceptance 
from  his  colleagues  of  a  handsome  marble  clock  as  a  token  of 
their  good-will,  and  with  their  best  wishes  for  a  successful  career 
at  Windsor.  After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Mallett,  who 
expressed  gratification  at  seeing  some  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  obtaining  such  good  appointments,  Mr.  Free  made  a  suitable 
response.  He  alluded  to  his  long  and  pleasant  connection  with 
the  Company,  and  acknowledged  the  kindness  he  had  ever  re¬ 
ceived  from  those  associated  with  it. 


OBITUARY. 


The  death  has  been  announced,  in  his  57th  year,  of  Mr.  Henry 
Howell,  the  Manager  of  Howellite,  Limited,  of  P'arringdon 
Avenue,  E.C.  Deceased  was  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  incan¬ 
descent  lighting  industry ;  having  been  connected  with  the  old 
Welsbach  Company  in  its  early  days.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
several  improvements  in  connection  with  incandescent  gas  light¬ 
ing  ;  his  latest  success  being  the  Howellite  inverted  burner. 

We  regret  to  record  the  sudden  death,  last  Sunday  afternoon,  as 
the  result  of  heart  failure,  at  the  age  of  65,  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Amos,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Bromley  and  Crays  Gas  Company — a  position 
he  had  filled  for  21  years.  Originally,  the  offices  of  Secretary  and 
Manager  were  held  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Osborn,  on  whose  death  in  1890, 
after  35  years’  service,  they  were  divided  ;  Mr.  Amos,  who  had  been 
with  the  Company  since  1863,  and  was  then  the  Chief  Clerk,  being 
made  Secretary,  and  Mr.  W.  Woodward,  of  Bury,  being  appointed 
Manager.  Mr.  Amos  was  highly  respected,  alike  by  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  Company  and  by  the  residents  in  Bromley.  He 
was  a  Deacon,  and  for  several  years  past  had  been  the  Secretary 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  from  the  pulpit  of  which  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  death  was  made  at  the  evening  service.  He 
was  well  known  for  the  keen  interest  he  took  in  politics,  being  a 
staunch  Liberal ;  and  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Bromley 
Bowling  Club. 


Irish  Association  of  Gas  Managers. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Queenstown,  on  the 
8th  prox.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  Paterson,  the  Manager 
of  the  Queenstown  Gas-Works.  According  to  the  programme 
issued  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  (Mr.  George  Airth,  of 
Dundalk),  the  business  will  include  the  President’s  Address,  the 
reading  of  three  papers,  and  (time  permitting)  the  discussion  of 
two  suggestions.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  papers : 
“Notes  on  Purification,”  by  Mr.  A.  Percy  Hoskins,  of  Belfast; 
“  The  Construction  and  Working  of  a  Small  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
Plant,”  by  Mr.  T.  Hornby,  of  Longford;  “Gas  Apparatus  for 
Workshop  and  Laboratory  Purposes,”  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hurst,  of 
Birmingham.  The  subjects  suggested  for  discussion  are :  “  Is  the 
improved  upright  incandescent  burner  better  than  the  inverted  for 
ordinary  gas  pressures  ?  ”  and  “  The  best  means  of  disposing  of 
tar,  in  view  of  the  deterioration  in  prices  lately.”  A  pleasant 
incident  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  presentation  of  an  illuminated 
address  to  Mr.  James  Whimster,  J.P.,  of  Armagh,  for  hislong  and 
valued  services  to  the  Association.  A  new  honorary  member  will 
be  elected ;  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Enright’s  proposition  (brought  forward 
last  year)  to  alter  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting,  will  be  considered. 
Opportunity  will  be  afforded  the  members  of  inspecting  the  Cork 
Gas-Works,  where  De  Brouwer  machines,  with  coal  and  coke 
handling  plant,  have  lately  been  installed.  On  Wednesday,  the 
qth,  there  will  be  an  excursion  to  Youghal,  with  luncheon  at  the 
Green  Park  Hotel,  and  a  steamboat  trip  on  the  Blackwater. 
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THE  SUGGESTED  STANDARD  SPECIFICATION  OF  STREET  LIGHTING. 


[Communicated.] 


Following  the  reference  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Council  of 
the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  to  the  proposed  standard  speci¬ 
fication  for  street  lighting,  the  replies  to  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the 
“  Illuminating  Engineer  ”  [see  ante,  p.  99]  will  be  read  with  some 
degree  of  interest  by  all  those  who  are  concerned  with  public 
lighting  matters. 

According  to  the  Institution  Council’s  report,  the  preliminary 
and  fundamental  points  under  discussion  by  the  Street  Lighting 
Specification  Joint  Committee  had  regard  to  the  unit,  whether  of 
light  or  illumination,  which  should  be  the  basis  of  the  contract. 
Sequent  to  an  expression  of  opinion  in  favour  of  illumination  with 
the  foot-candle  as  the  unit,  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  method 
of  determining  or  testing  foot-candle  values ;  and  it  was  stated 
that  some  difference  in  opinion  occurred  as  to  whether  these  should 
be  determined  on  the  horizontal  plane  or  on  the  plane  facing  the 
light  rays  tested.  The  inquiry  of  the  “Illuminating  Engineer” 
covers  these  and  other  debatable  points ;  and  the  replies  received 
from  authorities  (principally  electrical  and  professorial)  living  and 
practising  abroad,  suggest  that  agreement  in  views  is  not  likely  to 
be  achieved  at  once,  the  problems  involved  in  street  photometric 
practice  being  far  from  easily  solved.  The  inquiry,  however,  is 
not  complete ;  other  communications  being  expected.  It  will  be 
noted  that  opinions  from  home  lighting  experts,  from  their  point  of 
view  and  for  English  conditions,  have  still  to  be  obtained. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  in  dealing  with  a  subject  like  public 
lighting,  where  not  only  light-sources  vary  considerably  in  design 
and  distributive  effect,  but  where  the  streets  themselves  differ  in 
importance,  character,  and  adaptability,  th'e  application  of  tests 
and  standards  to  all  conditions  alike  may  not  be  easily  possible. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  therefore,  that  the  replies  to  the 
“  Illuminating  Engineer  ”  queries  suggest  that  there  are  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  evolution  of  a  standard  specification  which  will 
afford  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that 
the  difficulties  of  (to  speak  of  nothing  else)  properly  appraising  the 
value  of  light-sources  and  the  resultant  illumination,  having  regard 
to  the  varied  needs  of  the  several  types  of  thoroughfares,  are  such 
that  very  careful  thought  will  be  required  before  asking  public 
authorities  to  adopt  definite  specification  clauses  for  general  light¬ 
ing  purposes.  Abnormal  and  unnecessary  trouble  may  easily  be 
occasioned,  and  possibly  grave  injustice  done,  to  either  the  con¬ 
tractor  or  the  public  or  both ;  and,  when  once  standard  specifi¬ 
cation  clauses  are  issued,  it  will  not  be  altogether  easy,  without 
reflection  on  the  orginators,  to  modify  them  afterwards. 

The  “  Illuminating  Engineer”  has  so  far  obtained  ten  replies  to 
the  questions  advanced,  and  the  extent  of  agreement  obtained 
is  indicated  in  a  table  published  in  the  number  containing  them. 
With  reference  to  the  first  query,  practically  all  the  correspon¬ 
dents  are  in  accord  that  the  proposed  specification  should  contain 
a  statement  of  the  energy  or  gas  (as  the  case  may  be)  consumed, 
and  the  amount  of  light  furnished.  So  far  as  the  amount  of  light 
is  concerned,  five  are  in  favour  of  a  “  certain  actual  minimum 
illumination  in  the  street ;  ”  while  four  wish  simply  for  “  lamps  of 
a  certified  candle  power.”  Assuming  an  “  illumination  ”  basis  be 
generally  accepted,  nearly  all  favour  the  suggestion  of  measure¬ 
ment  on  the  horizontal  plane  at  a  stated  height  above  the  ground. 
As  already  indicated,  however,  several  had  expressed  their  prefer¬ 
ence  for  lamps  of  a  certified  candle  power,  and  they  therefore 
qualify  their  replies  to  this  query — evidently  regarding  the  method 
as  insufficient,  and  wishing  it  to  be  either  supplemented  by  the 
vertical-plane  measurements  or  else  preceded  by  laboratory  tests. 
Even  the  advocates  of  the  horizontal  illumination  tests  consider 
it  desirable  to  have  the  latter. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  illumination  test  in  query 
No.  3  deals  with  the  measurement  on  the  horizontal,  the  vertical, 
and  the  450  inclined  planes.  There  is  no  reference  to  a  test  made 
at  right  angles  to  the  light-ray,  which  should  also  have  had  some 
consideration. 

In  the  case  of  measurement  of  the  intensity  or  candle  power  of 
the  light-source — as  an  alternative  to  that  of  illumination — the 
fourth  query  is  directed  to  tests  of  the  (a)  mean  spherical,  ( b ) 
mean  hemispherical,  or  (c)  specified  angular  candle  powers ;  and 
here  opinion  is  divided  between  the  second  and  third  methods. 
The  imposition  of  a  test  of  the  “  constancy  of  the  candle  power 
of  the  lamps  ”  in  use  does  not  meet  with  any  great  favour ;  nor 
does  the  suggestion  of  stipulations  as  to  the  height  of  light-sources, 
or  their  shading.  The  idea  of  prescribing  any  specific  colour  for 
the  light  does  not  receive  acceptance. 

From  the  above  brief  analysis,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  so  far  consulted  consider  that  street  lighting  specifications 
should  state  both  the  form  and  the  amount  of  light  to  be  fur¬ 
nished.  But,  although  there  is  some  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
prescription  of  a  “  certain  actual  minimum  horizontal  illumina¬ 
tion,”  very  few  care  to  do  without  supplementary  laboratory  tests 
of  candle  power  or  vertical-plane  illumination  measurements ;  the 
inference  being  that  horizontal  plane  tests  alone  do  not  afford 
all  the  information  necessary.  In  this  connection,  therefore,  it  is 
useful  to  read  again  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Louis  Bell,  of  Boston, 
an4  °f  Mr.  P.  S.  Millar,  of  New  York.  The  former  does  not 
believe  in  the  specification  of  illumination  in  any  form  as  the 


basis  of  payment  in  a  municipal  contract ;  and  he  points  out — and 
in  the  writer’s  opinion  rightly — that  the  measurement  of  minimum 
illumination  under  some  conditions  of  spacing  could  only  be  an 
approximation,  and  that  the  easily  possible  differences  of  5  to  10 
per  cent,  in  tests  made  by  the  two  contracting  parties  are  likely  to 
involve  no  inconsiderable  sum  when  it  comes  to  payment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  provision  of  a  specified  minimum  candle  power 
ensures  that  at  least  a  certain  minimum  flux  of  light  will  be  avail¬ 
able,  and  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  using  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Mr.  Millar  also  emphasizes  the  objection — stating  his  belief  that 
illumination  measurements  on  any  single  plane  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story  ;  and  he  remarks  that  where  photometric  tests  are 
involved  in  a  contract,  a  reasonable  non-penalty  margin  should  be 
provided,  in  order  to  allow  for  “inherent  variables  and  fallibility 
of  tests.” 

It  is  true  that  the  advocates  of  the  horizontal-plane  test  have 
shown  their  faith  in  the  method  by  supporting  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Verband  Deutscher  Elektrotechniker,  which  specifically 
makes  mean  horizontal  illumination  measured  at  a  height  of  one 
metre  above  the  ground  level,  the  practical  measure  of  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  outdoor  areas  and  interiors,  but  requires  also  the 
determination  and  statement  of  the  maximum  and  the  minimum 
illumination. 

One  argument  which  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  buyers,  an  exact  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  candle  power  of  the  light-source  is  not  so  much 
desired  as  that  of  the  illumination  actually  received.  This  may 
be  true ;  but  the  proposition  to  pay  by  results — to  purchase  effect 
rather  than  the  factor  itself — is  an  unusual  one,  and  is  not  made 
in  other  and  ordinary  lines  of  business.  No  butcher  or  grocer, 
for  instance,  bases  the  price  of  his  commodity  upon  the  effect  it 
has  on  the  physique  of  his  customer.  Some  commonsense  in 
usage  is  expected  on  the  part  of  the  latter  individual.  It  is  further 
suggested  that  while  vertical  illumination  is  not  unimportant,  the 
horizontal-plane  test  practically  serves  both  purposes,  since  the 
former  is  nearly  always  greater  than  the  horizontal  illumination. 
The  undoubted  ease,  however,  with  which  the  horizontal-plane 
test  can  be  made,  has  probably  had  much  to  do  with  its  ready 
acceptance.  There  is  nevertheless  something,  and  in  the  minds 
of  some  people  a  good  deal,  to  be  said  against  the  method. 

The  horizontal  screen  obviously  takes  into  cognizance  not  only 
the  light  received  from  all  the  lamps  in  the  vicinity,  but  also  that 
from  any  neighbouring  shops.  It  is  also  affected  by  reflected 
light  from  houses  and  walls  to  varying  extents,  according  to  their 
position,  nature,  and  colour,  and  even  by  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  itself.  The  readings  are  usually  much  lower  than 
those  of  a  direct-ray  reading  instrument,  and  are  capable  of  a 
greater  range  of  error — a  trouble  which  may  be  further  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  fact  that  the  inadvertent  tilting  of  the  screen  is  in 
itself  a  source  of  inaccuracy.  On  the  latter  score,  it  has  been 
stated  that  1  or  2  per  cent,  difference  in  level  may  cause  an  error 
of  10  per  cent,  in  the  result. 

Differences  in  the  value  of  the  readings — due  to  varying  dis¬ 
tance  and  the  Purkinge  phenomenon — are  also  liable  to  be  caused 
by  the  alterations  in  the  spectra  of  one  or  more  of  the  several 
lights  concerned.  Apart  from  these  difficulties,  the  method  is  not 
a  consistent  one,  since  the  horizontal  testing-screen  is  affected  by 
oblique  light  when  (say)  midway  between  two  lamps  ;  but  as  it  is 
brought  close  under  any  single  lamp,  it  takes  less  cognizance  of 
this  light,  and  virtually  becomes  a  direct-ray  testing-plane. 

One  or  two  of  the  objections  alluded  to  are  advanced  even 
against  direct-ray  testing,  but  admittedly  with  not  the  same  force. 
It  is  stated,  for  instance,  that  reflection  effects  are  still  possible. 
These,  however,  are  relatively  small,  and  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
be  practically  avoided  by  shielding  the  testing-screen. 

On  the  face  of  it,  if  “  illumination  ”  is  to  be  the  basis  of  a  street¬ 
lighting  specification,  it  is  advisable  in  the  test  adopted  to 
reduce  the  number  of  “  inherent  variables,”  and  to  lessen  the 
possibility  of  test  “  fallibility  ” — to  use  Mr.  Millar’s  phrases.  And 
for  this  reason,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  method  is  at  once  more 
useful  and  equitable,  the  test  or  computation  of  direct-ray  illumi¬ 
nation  is  preferred  by  some.  It  is  more  useful  because  it  is 
probably  a  better  index  of  the  illumination  which  is  of  most  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  streets.  While  uniform  lighting  is  advisable,  the  light 
principally  in  request  is  that  for  seeing  the  faces  of  people, 
vehicles,  steps,  and  obstacles  generally.  The  method  is  more 
equitable  because,  so  far  as  the  lighting  contractor  is  concerned, 
it  is  less  subject  to  photometric  and  experimental  error,  and  it 
can  be  made  to  be  totally  independent  of  surroundings.  It  is 
also  much  more  convenient  for  purposes  of  practical  work.  A 
contractor  is  asked  to  provide  certain  illumination  for  certain 
streets.  If  his  work  is  to  be  judged  by  direct-ray  foot-candle 
values,  he  may  setup  an  experimental  lamp  in  his  own  workshop, 
and  vary  the  design  of  both  lantern  and  reflector  until  he  obtains 
a  satisfactory  distributve  effect.  He  may  then  from  the  polar 
diagram  plot  out  a  scheme  on  any  ordinary  Ordnance  survey 
map  which  will  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  specification,  and 
tender  with  the  assurance  that  the  results  are  not  going  to  be 
influenced  by  adventitious  circumstances  such  as  the  nature  and 
width  of  the  street,  or  the  presence  of  trees  and  walls.  This 
surely  has  the  additional  advantage  of  encouraging  makers  in  their 
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work  of  improving  and  even  standardizing  lamps,  as  they  have  not 
to  go  into  particular  streets  to  see  how  far  the  relative  position  of 
various  light-sources  and  buildings  is  likely  to  affect  illumination 
results  generally  or  the  minimum  foot-candle  specified. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  lighting  contractors,  the  matter  is  of 
great  importance,  since  the  stipulation  of  necessarily  small  and 
fractional  foot-candle  values  as  minima  for  any  part  of  a  street  or 
open  space  may  involve  monetary  loss,  in  the  way  of  penalties, 
founded  on  what  may  be  at  any  time  very  unsatisfactory  tests. 
The  latter  trouble  may  be  obviated  to  some  extent  by  making  the 
non-penalty  margin  fairly  wide.  But  the  very  existence  of  a  wide 
margin  suggests  the  uncertainty  and  the  absurdity  of  the  testing 
method  requiring  it. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  direct-test  method  is  that  there  is 
distinct  relationship  between  the  foot-candle  illumination  ascer¬ 
tained  and  the  candle  power  of  the  lamp ;  and  the  values  are 
therefore  easily  convertible.  Where  tests  are  unnecessary  or 
inadvisable,  as  they  well  may  be  in  the  case  of  the  low  readings 
obtainable  with  widely-spaced  lamps  in  side  streets  or  roads,  the 
polar  diagram  of  the  lamps  concerned  will  sufficiently  serve  the 
purpose  for  ascertaining  the  illumination  received ;  and  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  accurate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  street  photo¬ 
metry  is  not  yet  an  exact  science.  With  a  unit  thus  so  easily 
converted  into  candle  power,  the  standardization  of  specification 
clauses  will  be  more  easily  effected  and  generally  accepted,  since 
it  is  open  for  contracting  parties  by  agreement  to  determine  foot- 
candles  either  by  test  or  by  calculation  as  may  be  thought  best 
by  them. 

Speaking  generally,  if  illumination  is  to  be  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  future  contracts,  there  would  seem  to  be  many  practical  con¬ 
siderations  which  favour  the  direct-ray  method  of  testing ;  but,  at 
present,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  time  is  ripe  or  illumination 
photometry  sufficiently  exact  for  the  suggested  change. 


GERMAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  GAS 

AND  WATER  ENGINEERS. 

Reports  of  Technical  Committees. 

The  following  are  summaries  of  reports  not  already  dealt  with 
[see  last  week’s  “  Journal,”  p.  ibo]  presented  at  the  meeting  at 
Dresden  last  month  by  the  Technical  Committees  appointed  by 
the  Association. 

HEATING  COMMITTEE. 

The  report  of  this  Committee,  which  is  signed  by  Dr.  E. 
Schilling,  of  Munich,  the  Chairman,  states  that  the  set  of  prescrip¬ 
tions  and  rules  for  the  sale  and  use  of  gas  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Committee  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Association 
at  the  general  meeting  at  Kbnigsberg  last  year  (see  “Journal,” 
Vol.  CXI.,  p.  34)  have  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form  and  have  met 
with  a  large  sale.  It  is  hoped  that  this  set  of  rules  will  form  the 
basis  of  any  special  prescriptions  made  by  municipal  authorities 
and  gas-works  in  regard  to  gas  supply  and  fitting. 

The  question  as  to  the  participation  of  the  Association  in  the 
Hygiene  Exhibition  at  Dresden  was  dealt  with  by  the  Committee 
in  conjunction  with  the  Central  Organization  for  Promoting  the 
Sale  of  Gas  ;  but,  unfortunately,  as  already  reported,  the  negotia¬ 
tions  broke  down.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  Central  Organi¬ 
zation  believe  that  the  discussion  in  this  case  has  disclosed  a  way 
by  which  the  gas  industry  will  be  assured  of  participation  in  other 
large  exhibitions;  and  the  Committee  consider  that  such  ques¬ 
tions  may  confidently  be  left  in  future  to  the  Central  Organization. 
The  matter  of  the  training  of  Lady  Instructors  in  gas  cooking 
has  been  energetically  taken  up  by  the  Central  Organization,  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  Any  points  which  may  arise  in  future 
in  connection  with  this  matter  the  Committee  therefore  consider 
may  also  be  dealt  with  by  the  Central  Organization  with,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  assistance  of  the  Carlsruhe  Instructional  and  Experi¬ 
mental  Works  in  regard  to  any  investigations  of  heating  and 
cooking  apparatus.  The  newly-formed  Committee  on  the  Work¬ 
ing  of  Gas-Works  will  also  be  in  a  position  to  handle  this  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  industrial  questions  which  come  before  them. 
On  this  account,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Heating  Committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  in  Berlin  in  March,  it  was 
considered  whether  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  pottery  trade 
in  many  towns  to  construct  a  closed  tiled  stove  (of  Continental 
type)  for  the  consumption  of  gas  should  be  supported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  opinion  of  the  Committee  is  that  a  gas-stove  of  this 
type  is  irrational  and  unsuitable  for  continuous  heating.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  consider  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  co¬ 
operation  of  the  pottery  trade  with  the  makers  of  gas-stoves  and 
with  architects  with  a  view  to  settling  standards  or  rules  for  the 
insertion  of  gas-heating  apparatus  in  closed  tiled  stoves  or  tiled 
hearths  so  as  to  supplement  heating  from  central  plant  or  from 
stoves.  It  was  decided  to  ascertain  the  views  of  gas-stove  makers 
and  of  the  pottery  trade  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

1  he  Committee  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  general  intro  - 
duction  of  gas  heating  would  not  improve  the  load  curve  of  gas¬ 
works,  but  would  make  it  worse,  and  would  put  more  unfavourable 
strain  on  the  distributing  system  than  it  bears  at  present.  Also  gas 
heating,  if  introduced  on  a  large  scale,  would  prejudice  the  sale  of 
coke  by  gas-works.  The  chief  burden  of  heating  should  be  placed 


on  coke,  and  gas  will  then  supplement  the  central  heating  and  in 
special  cases  give  valuable  service  otherwise.  The  pottery  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  advised  to  discontinue  its  efforts  to  construct  a 
closed  tiled  stove  for  gas  heating,  because,  apart  from  the  bad 
efficiency  of  such  a  stove,  the  large  wall  surface  to  be  heated  only 
affords  opportunity  for  the  deposition  of  moisture,  and  the  large 
hollow  spaces  between  the  surfaces  present  an  appreciable  risk 
on  account  of  the  possible  accumulation  therein  of  explosive  mix¬ 
tures  of  gas  and  air.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  gas  tiled  stove,  on  account  of  its  artistic  merits,  especially 
when  it  is  built  in  a  tiled  casing,  is  being  more  and  more  introduced 
into  dwellings  provided  with  central  heating.  The  stove  makers  and 
the  pottery  trade  have  hitherto  worked  independently  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  result  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Suitable  standard 
types  of  gas-stoves  for  insertion  in  the  tiled  casing  should  be 
agreed  upon,  so  that  air  warmed  by  the  stove,  instead  of  flue 
gases,  should  pass  through  the  passages  of  the  tiled  casing.  The 
Committee  will  endeavour  to  bring  about  such  desirable  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  gas-stove  and  the  pottery  trades  in  the  ensuing 
year.  With  this  object  in  view,  they  ask  for  a  grant  of  £50,  as  in 
the  previous  year. 

GAS-METER  COMMITTEE. 

Two  of  the  objects  which  the  Committee  have  on  their  pro¬ 
gramme  were  advanced,  but  not  brought  to  a  conclusion.  These 
were  the  investigation  of  the  durability  of  artificial  membranes  in 
dry  gas-meters  and  the  standardization  of  the  external  dimensions 
of  gas-meters  from  different  manufacturers.  The  Committee  also 
considered  questions  raised  from  various  quarters,  and  while  not 
reporting  on  them  at  present,  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  disre¬ 
garding  them. 

With  reference  to  artificial  membranes  for  gas-meters,’ the 
Committee  had  in  the  previous  year  experimented  in  conjunction 
with  the  Meter  Stamping  Committee  on  the  manufacture  by 
a  special  process  of  membranes  for  dry  gas-meters  from  cotton 
and  pure  linseed  oil.  After  experimental  pieces,  containing  on 
the  average  82  per  cent,  of  linoxin,  had  been  shown  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  the  stream  of  gas,  large  pieces  of  the  material  were 
produced  in  the  Mayence  Gas-Meter  Factory  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  eighty-five  five-light  and  twenty-five  twenty -light 
gas-meters.  Some  of  these  were  distributed  last  June  to  eleven 
different  gas  undertakings,  with  directions  and  forms  for  the 
observations  to  be  made  on  them.  These  directions  stated  that 
the  meter  should  be  set  up  where  the  temperature  and  gas  con¬ 
sumption  were  fairly  uniform,  and  that  a  second  meter  of  the 
same  size  should  be  placed  after  them  for  control  purposes.  The 
anticipation  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  method  of  investi¬ 
gation  the  results  from  the  different  places  would  show  good 
agreement  has,  however,  not  been  fulfilled. 

The  reports  receiv  ed  after  five  to  six  months’  run  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  meters  showed  that  almost  the  whole  of  them  were  record¬ 
ing  in  advance  of  the  control  meter,  and  the  surplus  shown  was 
often  far  in  excess  of  the  permissible  limit  of  error.  This  result 
was  the  more  disconcerting  because  all  the  experimental  meters 
had  been  officially  tested  and  found  satisfactory  before  installa¬ 
tion.  In  one  instance,  a  meter  after  one  month’s  use  was  record¬ 
ing  25  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  gas  passed.  The  reports  received 
from  the  different  works  were  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  in  March  last.  The  tendency  to  register  fast  was  pro¬ 
minent  throughout ;  and  the  five-light  meters  were,  in  this  respect, 
worse  than  the  twenty-light  meters.  It  was  decided  at  the  meeting 
that,  in  order  to  exclude  the  effects  of  uncertain  variations  in  the 
temperature  and  rate  of  passage  of  the  gas,  meters  with  the  ex¬ 
perimental  membrane  should  be  set  up  in  the  governor  room  at 
two  gas-works  where  their  behaviour  could  be  readily  observed. 
These  trials  are  still  in  progress. 

In  regard  to  the  membrane,  it  has  been  found  experimentally 
that  its  behaviour  in  a  current  of  air  is  different  from  that  in  a 
current  of  gas.  The  moisture  taken  up  from  the  gas  seems  to 
cause  a  shrinkage  of  the  membrane  with  a  consequent  fast  regis¬ 
tration.  This  shrinkage  disappears  rapidly  if  the  membrane  is 
exposed  to  a  current  of  dry  air.  Experiments  showed  that  meters 
when  tested  with  air  recorded  less  than  when  tested  immediately 
before  with  gas.  The  sensitiveness  to  the  hygroscopic  condition 
of  the  gas  depends,  in  the  view  of  the  Committee,  on  the  method 
of  weaving  the  cotton.  The  Committee  are  now  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  weavers,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  every  care 
had  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  membranes;  and  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  result  in  the  first  instance  will  not  deter  them  from 
pursuing  investigations  in  this  direction.  For  the  rest,  the  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  the  use  of  pure  linseed  oil  after  conversion 
to  a  high  proportion  of  linoxin  is  quite  appropriate  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  artificial  membrane.  As,  apart  from  the  effect  produced 
by  moisture,  the  membrane  has  proved  in  the  experimental  meter 
to  be  pliant,  completely  gas  tight,  and  free  from  liability  of  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  impregnating  material  by  the  gas,  the  Committee 
contemplate  continuing  experiments  on  a  smaller  and  less  costly 
scale.  They  extend  their  thanks  to  the  authorities  of  the  gas¬ 
works  which  have  co-operated  with  them  in  the  trials  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  meters. 

The  Committee  also  investigated  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
pressure  waves,  as  now  used  for  the  distant  lighting  of  street 
lamps,  on  the  water  in  wet  gas-meters.  Their  report  states  that 
the  introduction  of  the  use  of  pressure  waves  has  been  attended 
with  certain  disadvantages,  especially  in  regard  to  wet  gas-meters 
and  gas-fittings  in  which  there  is  a  water  seal.  T  rouble,  however, 
from  this  cause  has  been  reported  actually  only  from  one  town, 
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notwithstanding  the  numerous  cases  in  which  pressure  waves  are 
now  being  used.  The  rise  of  pressure  is  usually  6-ioths  above  the 
maximum  evening  pressure,  and  extends  every  night  and  morning 
for  three  to  four  minutes.  The  rise  is  sudden  ;  and  therefore  it 
differs  from  the  rise  of  pressure  which  is  found  necessary  in  many 
towns  to  meet  the  increase  of  consumption  at  the  hours  of  maxi¬ 
mum  output.  If,  therefore,  there  are  governors  or  other  apparatus 
with  an  inadequate  seal,  there  may  be  an  escape  of  gas  through 
the  imposition  of  the  pressure  wave.  Water  may  also  be  expelled 
from  wet  meters  of  old  types  of  construction  if  the  pressure  rises 
to  about  26-ioths.  Other  old  wet  meters,  owing  to  the  expulsion 
of  water  from  the  drum  by  the  pressure  wave,  may  afterwards 
register  slow.  The  maximum  pressure  in  any  part  of  the  distrib¬ 
uting  system  when  the  pressure  wave  is  applied  may,  however,  in 
elevated  parts  of  the  district,  reach  45-ioths  or  more.  The  highest 
points  of  the  district  of  supply  are,  however,  usually  the  furthest 
from  the  gas-works,  and  consequently  the  pressure-wave  will  have 
become  reduced  by  the  time  it  reaches  them. 

The  pressure-wave  obviously  plays  a  less  important  part  than 
local  conditions  in  affecting  the  pressure  in  distributing  systems. 
The  only  question  to  be  considered  when  introducing  the  pressure- 
wave  system  of  ignition  is  whether  the  height  of  the  water  seal  in 
wet  gas-meters  is  adequate  for  the  prevailing  pressure,  or  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  abolish  the  use  of  wet  meters  in  the  highest  parts 
of  the  district  or  where  the  pressure  wave  is  most  intense.  Com¬ 
pared  with  a  gas  pressure  of  36-ioths  to  43-ioths,  the  seal  on  wet 
meters  is,  with  meters  of  old  types  of  construction,  from  18-ioths 
to  32-ioths,  according  as  they  increase  in  size  from  three  to  ten 
lights,  and  with  meters  of  recent  construction  from  34-ioths  to 
47-ioths,  according  to  size.  It  is  obvious  that  the  seal  of  the 
old  meters  is  low  for  ordinary  working  conditions  of  pressure,  and 
that  there  has  been  some  risk  in  using  them  hitherto  in  certain 
instances.  The  use  of  pressure  waves  has  certainly  raised  the 
danger  limit  slightly;  but  it  has  not  introduced  any  new  danger. 
In  new  meters,  however,  the  water  seal  should  be  required  to  be 
increased  to  42-ioths  to  48-ioths,  which  is  a  condition  with  which 
a  number  of  meter  works  now  comply.  With  the  smaller  meters, 
however,  this  involves  giving  up  the  present  pattern  and  adopting 
the  more  costly  pattern  of  wet  meters  used  for  acetylene.  The 
conversion  of  old  wet  meters  to  a  safe  pattern  cannot  be  readily 
effected  ;  and  meter  makers  have  informed  the  Committee  that 
their  efforts  to  devise  simple  means  of  overcoming  the  faults  due 
to  the  seal  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  that  they  suggest  that  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  pressure  wave  with  wet  meters  should 
be  avoided  by  substituting  dry  meters  for  the  latter.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  however,  are  disinclined  to  share  this  view. 

In  concluding  their  remarks  on  this  subject,  the  Committee 
sum  up  with  the  following  propositions  :  (1)  Existing  gas  supply 
appliances,  and  especially  wet  meters,  must  be  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  pressure-wave  ignition  of  street  lamps  ;  (2)  pressure- 
waves  present  no  new  source  of  danger,  but  increase  the  risk 
attendant  on  the  existing  use  of  wet  meters  with  unclosed  re-filling 
openings  and  overflows ;  (3)  new  wet  meters  should  have  a  deep 
water  seal — say,  4  to  5  inches ;  (4)  there  is  no  acceptable  method 
of  making  old  wet  gas-meters  with  shallow  water  seal  safe  against 
exceptional  increases  of  pressure — automatic  flaps  on  the  re-filling 
orifices  afford  no  permanent  security ;  (5)  it  is  more  than  ever 
important  that  the  meter-inspecting  staff  should  be  careful  about 
screwing-up  the  meters  properly  and  that  unauthorized  persons 
should  not  interfere  with  them ;  (6),  governors  with  seals  of  vola¬ 
tile  liquid  should  be  treated  with  the  same  care  as  wet  meters. 

The  Committee  have  also  had  under  consideration  the  question 
of  the  amount  of  gas  which  a  meter,  which  has  been  stamped  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  the  German  authorities  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  stamping  gas-meters,  will  pass  at  a  low  rate  of  flow.  The 
question  arose  from  a  representation  that  a  single  small  incan¬ 
descent  burner  consumed  much  less  gas  than  an  old  flat-flame 
burner,  and  the  inference  that  the  smaller  consumption  might 
escape  registration.  The  Committee  discuss  the  procedure  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  examination  which  precedes  stamping,  and  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  admits  of  no  serious  risk  of  meters  which 
do  not  register  a  comparatively  small  consumption  being  passed 
for  stamping.  Another  matter  referred  to  is  a  suggestion  made  by 
a  firm  ot  makers  of  gas-heating  apparatus  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  abolition  of  the  method  of  designating  the  sizes  of  meters 
by  the  number  of  “  lights.”  The  Committee  point  out  that  this 
nomenclature  of  the  different  sized  meters  is  well  understood,  and 
is  recognized  in  many  enactments,  and  its  abolition  would  be 
attended  by  many  difficulties  and  would  possess  but  few  com¬ 
pensating  advantages.  The  Committee  express  their  thanks  to 
the  German  Standards  Committee  and  their  Chief  Officer  for  the 
attention  given  to  their  representations  from  time  to  time. 

A  grant  of  £30  is  asked  for  to  assist  the  Committee  to  continue 
their  work  this  year.  The  report  is  signed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Herr  C.  Kohn,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 


European  Gas  Company  and  their  Employees. — With  reference 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman  of  the  European  Gas  Company 
(Mr.  R.  Hesketh  Jones)  at  the  recent  annual  meeting,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  labour  troubles,  as  published  in  the  “  Journal  ”  last  week, 
we  are  asked  to  state  that  the  staff  at  Amiens  have  voluntarily 
written  to  the  Press  in  the  town  to  thank  the  Manager  and  the 
Directors  not  only  for  an  unsolicited  increase  in  their  wages  some 
short  time  since,  but  also  for  the  recent  free  grant  of  a  week’s 
holiday  every'  year. 


THE  “CENTROL”  GAS=PENDANT. 


In  the  designing  of  gas-fittings,  difficulty  has  generally  been  expe¬ 
rienced  in  disposing  of  the  taps,  which,  while  being  necessary 
adjuncts  to  the  fittings,  often  prove  obstacles  to  the  carrying  out 
of  an  artistic  device.  In  the  case  of  a  three-light  pendant,  a  tap 
has  hitherto  been  placed  on  each  arm ;  and  much  trouble  has 
arisen  in  arranging  them  in  convenient  positions  for  turning  on  and 
off  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  artistic  lines.  This  defect 
is  now  remedied  by  Messrs.  Best  and  Lloyd,  who  have  patented 
an  arrangement  for  controlling  the  supply  of  gas  from  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  the  pendant,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
of  “  Centrol.”  It  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


The  taps  are  concealed  inside  the  body,  and  are  controlled  by 
the  bottom  knob,  which  is  seen  from  the  under  side,  with  the 
indicating  peg  at  “  off.”  A  turn  of  the  knob  to  the  right  opens 
the  gas-plug  of  the  arm  A  ;  the  arrow  on  the  knob  then  pointing 
direct  to  the  arm — showing  that  the  gas-way  is  open.  A  further 
turn  towards  the  arm  B  allows  gas  to  pass  to  this  arm  ;  and  in  a 
similar  way  the  passage  is  opened  to  C.  The  arrow  on  the  knob 
always  points  to  the  arm  last  turned  on  ;  and  the  further  turning 
of  the  knob  is  arrested  by  the  peg  after  the  third  light  is  ignited. 
The  lights  are  turned  off  by  moving  the  control  knob  in  the  re¬ 
verse  way  ;  and  when  all  the  lights  are  out,  the  position  of  the 
peg  on  the  knob  is  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  arrangement 
certainly  lends  itself  to  the  production  of  artistic  fittings,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  some  which  have  been  brought  under  our  notice,  and 
which  show  a  considerable  advance  upon  the  old  form  of  three- 
light  pendant. 


SOME  “  VICTOR  ”  BOILER  TESTS. 


With  a  natural  faith  in  the  good  old  truth  that  “seeing  is 
believing,”  Mr.  Thomas  Potterton,  of  Cavendish  Works,  Balham, 
S.W.,  has  organized  on  his  premises  a  series  of  practical  tests  of 
the  well-known  “  Victor  ”  gas-boiler.  This  is  a  good  idea ;  and 
invitations  to  witness  the  tests  have  been  largely  taken  advantage 
of,  particularly  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  distribution 
departments  of  gas  undertakings.  Apart,  too,  from  the  actual 
tests — which  may,  of  course,  be  reckoned  as  the  main  item  of 
attraction — a  visit  to  the  works  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  interest ; 
for  Mr.  Potterton  has  had  a  half-century  or  so  of  experience  in 
connection  with  range  and  hot-water  service  fitting,  and  he  is  thus 
in  a  position  to  impart  many  useful  hints  to  any  who  may  seek 
his  advice. 

The  tests  referred  to,  it  may  be  remarked,  have  been  organized 
in  as  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  as  thorough,  a  manner  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  to  demonstrate  in  a  practical  way  the  results  that 
are  obtainable  under  every-day  conditions  with  “  Victor  ”  gas- 
boilers  applied  to  domestic  hot-water  supply  apparatus.  That 
is  to  say,  the  various  appliances  that  are  operated  upon  have  all 
been  fitted  for  testing  in  a  form  which  is  considered  the  average 
proportion  of  circulation  and  delivery ;  there  being  some  16  feet 
run  of  delivery  pipe  from  the  apparatus  to  the  measuring  tank, 
and  a  run  of  about  8  feet  of  circulating  pipes  between  the  boilers 
and  cylinders — the  whole  being  unlagged.  Hot-water  apparatus 
constructed  on  this  system,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  consists  of  a 
boiler  and  a  cylinder — there  being  thus  provided  separate  boiler 
and  storage.  When  interviewing  prospective  users  of  “Victor” 
gas-boilers,  gas  officials  have,  of  course,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
to  deal  with  existing  hot-water  installations ;  and  various  questions 
are  likely  to  arise  as  to  the  time  taken  in  supplying  hot  water  for 
scullery  and  bath  purposes,  as  well  as  the  temperatures  at  which 
water  can  be  obtained.  In  this  connection,  the  tests  provide 
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much  useful  data.  In  the  testing-room  on  the  works  there  are  to 
be  found  models  of  the  different  patterns  of  “  Victor  ”  boiler,  fitted 
up  with  separate  storage  vessels,  to  ensure  the  tests  commencing 
quite  cold  ;  while  thermometers  are  provided  to  record  the  tem¬ 
peratures  of  the  flue  gases  and  of  the  water  both  as  leaving  the 
apparatus  and  as  reaching  the  measuring  tank.  This  permits  of 
the  heat  losses  being  ascertained,  as  well  as  the  actual  efficiencies 
of  the  boilers. 

To  deal  with  a  definite  series  of  tests,  we  may  take  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  last,  when  half-a-dozen  practical  men  visited  the 
works,  and  witnessed  a  thorough  test  of  two  “Victor”  boilers. 
In  fact,  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  test,  for  members  of  the 
party  themselves  looked  after  the  reading  of  the  thermometers 
and  the  gas-meter.  On  this  occasion,  the  boilers  used  were 
Nos.  18  and  20,  of  the  new  pattern  “  D  ”  series — a  model  of  recent 
production ;  and  the  results  of  the  tests  are  reproduced  here,  as 
it  is  felt  that  they  should  prove  of  interest  to  many  who  may  not 
be  able  to  pay  a  personal  visit  to  the  works.  Those  who  study 
the  figures  will  note  how  far  they  bear  out  two  points  on  which 
Mr.  Potterton  lays  much  emphasis  in  connection  with  his  system. 
These  are  the  low  flue  temperatures  of  the  boilers  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  supply  hot  water  at  a  high  temperature ;  the 
latter,  of  course,  being  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
householders. 

Mr.  Potterton  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  with  the  separate 
boiler  and  storage  apparatus,  like  the  “  Victor,”  the  heated  water 
is  not  drawn  off  from  the  boiler  and  circulating  pipes,  as  the  cold 
inlet  is  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  storage,  which  accounts  for 
the  temperature  of  the  first  bath  in  the  following  test  of  No.  20 
Boiler  being  somewhat  less  than  that  of  those  following,  any 
quantity  of  which,  with  this  commencing  temperature,  and  using 
20  cubic  feet  of  gas,  can  be  had,  consisting  of  20  gallons  of  water 
at  113°  This,  he  says,  shows  a  running  efficiency  of  420  B.Th.U. 


PARTICULARS  OF  TESTS. 


No.  18  “  Victor”  Boiler,  supplying  a  20-Gallon  Bath,  with  a  Consumption 
of  20  Cubic  Feet  of  Gas — Noting  also  the  Temperature  at  which  Hot  Water 
can  be  Obtained,  such  as  would  be  required  for  Culinary  Purposes. 


Water  temperature  at  starting,  710. 
Outside  temperature,  790. 

Gas  consumption,  34.I  cubic  feet  per  hour. 


Gas  lighted — 

3-45  P-m 

Flow. 

Deg.  Fahr. 

71 

Flue. 

Deg.  Fahr. 

3-5°  .. 

92 

128 

355  .. 

137 

144 

4.0 

146 

154 

4-5 

150 

156 

4.10  „ 

151 

1C1 

4-15  .. 

152 

164 

Gas  turned  out 

4  •  19*  .. 

156 

168 

20  cubic  feet  of  gas  consumed. 

20  gallons  of  water  drawn  into  the  measuring  tank. 
Hottest  water,  1520. 

The  whole  in  bulk,  no°. 


Test  of  No.  20  “  Victor”  Boiler  ( the  largest  of  the  “  D  ”  Series ),  showing 
the  Time  Required  in  Supplying  a  Succession  of  Baths.  This  Boiler,  having 
a  Standard  Consumption  of  80  Cubic  Feet  Per  Hour,  will  Supply  Four  20- 
Gallon  Warm  Baths  Hourly.  The  Consumption  at  the  Test  was  at  the  Rate 
of  72*  Cubic  Feet  Per  Hour. 


Water  temperature  at  starting,  710. 


Gas  Used,  Flow. 
Cubic  Deg. 

Feet.  Fahr, 

Gas  lighted— 4.30  p.m.  71 

Flue. 

Deg. 

Fahr. 

4-35 

95 

131 

4.40 

L35 

149 

4-45 

150 

160 

4.46* 

20  155 

163 

4-46*1 

First  bath  4.54 

28J  (total)  . 

.  , 

completed. 

Continuing — 4.55 

148 

168 

5-o 

154 

172 

5-3 

c  0 

40  (total)  158 

174 

5-3 

Second  bath  5.10A 

48*  (total)  . 

completed. 

Continuing — 5.15 

154 

178 

5.20 

60  (total)  160 

180 

5.20 

Third  bath  5.27 

68*  (total)  . 

completed. 

1 20  gallons  of  water  drawn. 
-  Highest  temperature,  150°. 
iBulk  ,,  no0. 


(20  gallons  of  water  drawn. 

Highest  temperature,  1550. 
\  Bulk  ,,  1130. 


( 20  gallons  of  water  drawn. 
-  Highest  temperature,  155°. 
I  Bulk  „  1130. 


The  apparatus  having  reached  its  normal  running  capacity  after  first 
heating  the  boiler  and  contents,  the  test  was  continued  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  cylinder  cut  out,  leaving  10  gallons  in  circulation,  and  the  gas  kept 
burning  until  the  thermostat  came  into  operation  at  5.45  p.m.,  when  water 
temperatures  were  registered  as  stated  below. 


Gas  Used. 

Flow. 

Deg.  Fahr. 

Flue. 

Deg.  Fahr. 

5.27  p.m. 

150 

180 

5-3° 

156 

180 

5-35 

160 

182 

5-39 

163 

183 

5-43 

168 

184 

Gas  cut  down  5.45 

90*  (total) 

..  168 

178 

by  thermostat. 


At  5.45  the  water  was  run  into  the  measuring  tank,  the  hottest  being 
1660  ;  10  gallons  in  bulk  registering  1490,  and  20  gallons  in  bulk  1270. 


per  cubic  foot,  which  is  obtainable  from  a  complete  installation 
such  as  would  ordinarily  be  used  in  a  flat,  allowing  for  heat  losses 
in  circulation  and  in  delivery,  though  with  the  cylinder  and  pipes 
covered,  somewhat  higher  figures  would  be  recorded,  in  proportion 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  covering  adopted.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heat  taken  up  by  the  boiler  and  pipes 
at  the  commencement  is  not  wasted,  as,  upon  turning  out  the  gas, 
the  contents  immediately  circulate  into  the  top  of  the  storage 
vessel,  and  become  available  for  use.  Finally,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  figures  quoted  should  not  be  confused  with  separate  tests 
for  boiler  efficiency,  which  would  show  90  per  cent,  of  the  heat 
utilized. 


VOELKER  MANTLE=MAKING  AT  THE  FESTIVAL  OF  EMPIRE-CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


We  have  pleasure  in  giving  the  accompanying 
illustration  as  representing  the  working  exhibit 
of  incandescent  mantle-making  which  the 
Voclker  Lighting  Corporation,  Limited,  in 
conjunction  with  the  South  Suburban  Gas 
Company,  are  showing  in  the  south  transept 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  the  Festival  of 
Empire  Exhibition.  The  exhibit  includes  the 
knitting  of  the  ramie  thread  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  mantle-stocking,  the  shaping  of 
the  mantles  and  the  burning  of  them  off — 
the  whole  demonstration  giving  the  public  a 
fairly  good  idea  as  to  how  Voelker  incan¬ 
descent  mantles  are  made.  1  he  installation 
is  a  very  compact  and  interesting  one;  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  crowds  of  people 
surrounding  the  exhibit  when  in  operation,  we 
should  say  it  proves  that  the  public  are  keen  to 
learn  something  as  to  the  actual  manufacture 
of  gas-mantles. 

The  Voelker  Lighting  Corporation  ask  us  to 
say  that  they  will  be  very  pleased  if  any  gas 
engineers  visiting  the  exhibition  will  inspect 
the  installation. 


Reported  Vertical  Retort  Litigation. — We  understand  that  the 
owners  of  the  Dessau  vertical  retort  patents  have  issued  a  writ 
against  the  Manchester  Corporation  in  connection  with  their  use 
of  the  Glover-West  system  of  continuous  carbonization  at  the 
Droylsden  works.  We  are  further  informed  that  the  Corporation 
are  protected  by  the  contract  agreement  with  the  makers  of  the 
plant. 


Association  of  Consulting  Engineers.— Since  the  draft  rules, 
drawn  up  by  the  Provisional  Committee,  were  circulated  in 
December  last,  a  considerable  number  of  meetings  have  been  held 
to  deal  with  points  that  have  been  raised  by  various  engineers. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  interests  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  the  complexity  of  the  considerations  involved,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  call  a  meeting  until  after  the  holidays. 
Meantime,  Mr.  Dykes,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  would  be  obliged  if  all 
letters  were  sent  to  his  new  address,  11,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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INVERTED  INCANDESCENT  GAS  LIGHTING. 

PROGRESS  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  PRESSURE. 


At  the  Spring  Meeting  of  Gas  and  Electric  Engineers  of  the 
Province  of  Brandenburg,  held  in  Berlin,  Herr  Max  Scholz,  a 
Director  of  the  firm  of  Ehrich  and  Graetz,  the  manufacturers  of 
the  well-known  “  Graetzin  ”  lamps,  delivered  a  lecture  dealing 
with  the  progress  of  high  and  low  pressure  inverted  incandescent 
gas  lighting,  of  which  the  following  is  a  full  translation. 

When  in  1905  Professor  Drehschmidt  first  gave  the  expert  testi¬ 
monial  in  favour  of  the  inverted  incandescent  gas  lighting  system, 
and  published  the  economical  results  then  obtained  with  indoor 
burners,  probably  not  one  of  the  large  audience  had  a  conception 
of  the  great  influence  which  the  inverted  system  was  to  exercise 
at  some  future  time  upon  the  development  of  the  general  gas  in¬ 
terests.  The  first  inverted  indoor  burners  were  followed  by  the 
construction  of  outdoor  lamps  first  of  all  installed  in  February, 
1906,  for  public  lighting  purposes  in  the  Invalidenstrasse  at  Berlin ; 
and  the  outdoor  lamps  for  low-pressure  gas  by  those  for  high- 
pressure  gas,  which  the  City  of  Berlin  was  again  the  first  to  use 
for  street  lighting.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  high  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  gas  lighting  devices  must  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
eminent  assistance  rendered  to  the  industry  by  the  Berlin  Muni¬ 
cipal  Gas-Works. 

The  success  of  the  new  gas  lighting  was  not  only  fully  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  gas  experts,  but  the  public  also  proved  its  high 
interest,  by  the  always  increasing  introduction  of  the  inverted 
lighting  for  any  number  of  commercial  purposes.  Whoever  may 
have  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  these  advantages  will 
certainly  have  been  thoroughly  convinced  of  them  by  the  opposi¬ 
tion  which  the  electrical  people  raised  against  the  new  illuininant. 
The  advertisement  which  the  gas  industry  made  for  inverted  gas 
lighting  by  word  and  deed  seems  to  have  created  a  certain  uneasi¬ 
ness  in  these  circles;  and  they  availed  themselves  of  whatever 
opportunity  offered  itself  to  belittle  the  success  obtained  by  their 
opponents.  The  article  which  Professor  Wedding  published  in 
“Technische  Rundschau,”  under  the  heading  “  Light  Sources  and 
the  Illumination  of  Large  Premises  and  Public  Localities,”  must 
be  considered  as  a  new  attempt  to  this  effect.  Although  Herr 
Himmel,  of  Tuebingen,  in  the  “Journal  of  Gas  Lighting,”  has 
made  it  a  point  to  go  carefully  into  certain  questions  that  were 
raised  by  Professor  Wedding,  he  restricted  himself  mainly  to  dis¬ 
cussing  the  possibility  of  suspending  high-candle  power  lamps 
from  overhead  wires.  There  are,  however,  several  other  points 
which  demand  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter. 

Although  Professor  Wedding  had  to  recognize  the  progress 
made  by  gas  lighting  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the 
inverted  burner,  he  gave  some  figures  relative  to  the  economy  of 
the  inverted  burner,  which  are  not  correct,  and  which  are  in 
opposition  to  those  obtained  by  Professor  Drehschmidt  as  early 
as  1906.  Professor  Wedding  gives  the  consumption  of  gas  per 
hefner  candle  as  1  litre  per  hour,  while  Professor  Drehschmidt 
determined  it  to  be  about  0-87  litre  per  hefner  candle.  Professor 
Wedding  only  mentions  that  the  advantages  obtained  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  increased,  without  taking  any  notice,  however,  of  the 
improved  economy.  He  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  progress 
made,  especially  in  the  development  of  low-pressure  gas-lamps  for 
outdoor  lighting,  which  caused  the  City  of  Berlin  to  place  an  order 
for  500  to  600  candle  power  Graetzin  lamps,  with  a  specific  eco¬ 
nomy  of  0-69  litre  per  hefner,  for  public  lighting  purposes.  When¬ 
ever  Professor  W edding  makes  some  concession  to  our  industry, 
as  the  one  “  that  the  new  high-pressure  inverted  gas-lamps  have 
become  a  very  dangerous  competitor  to  electric  arc  lamps,”  it  is 
always  followed  by  a  restriction,  or  by  a  so-called  proof  that,  in 
spite  of  all,  electric  lighting  must  be  considered  as  being  superior. 
In  one  instance,  Professor  Wedding  states  that  the  amount  of 
heat  and  carbonic  acid  developed  by  a  1000-candle  power  lamp 
corresponds  to  the  process  of  breathing  of  a  gathering  of  40  to  50 
persons.  Suppose  this  calculation  to  be  correct,  does  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  really  believe  any  reception  hall  or  room  for  40  to  50  per¬ 
sons  to  be  in  existence  which  does  not  provide  for  ventilation  ? 
And  does  not  Professor  Wedding  know  that  gas  lighting  causes 
an  increase  of  ventilation  ?  Can  he  be  absolutely  unaware  of  the 
experiments  made  by  well-known  experts  in  this  direction,  such  as 
those  made  by  Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes,  of  London  ?  I  would 
also  call  attention  to  the  report  published  in  1905  by  the  Heating 
Commission  of  the  German  Gas  and  Water  Engineering  Associa¬ 
tion,  regarding  experiments  made  in  1904  with  gas  lighting  in 
school  rooms  and  drawing  offices,  and  of  which  1400  copies  were 
sent  to  various  municipalities,  colleges,  universities,  &c. 

Another  publication  to  be  considered  is  that  of  Mr.  G.  Stanley 
Cooper,  regarding  the  influence  of  gas  and  electric  light  on  the 
purity  of  atmospheric  air  ;  the  resume  of  the  article  being  that  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air  of  a  room  used 
by  men  increases  much  less  when  gas  lighting  is  employed  than 
when  it  is  lighted  by  electric  lamps.  The  explanation  of  this  fact, 
observed  so  many  times,  must  be  found  in  the  air  being  caused 
by  the  hot  gas-flame  to  rise  much  quicker.  The  gas-flame  thus 
causes  a  better  air  circulation  and  ensures  a  superior  ventilation 
of  the  room  by  more  quickly  getting  rid  of  the  carbonic  acid 
produced  by  the  people  in  the  hall.  All  these  experiments  prove 
over  and  over  again  that  the  old  story  of  the  injurious  gas  light¬ 
ing,  repeated  by  Professor  Wedding  in  favour  of  his  “  hobby,” 


belongs  to  the  sphere  of  fairy  tales.  For  indoor  lighting,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wedding  feels  much  disturbed  by  the  noise  sometimes 
produced  by  gas-lamps.  He  forgets  entirely  that  electric  arc 
lamps  also  cause  disagreeable  noises,  and  that  the  noise  produced 
by  gas-lamps  can  easily  be  avoided,  or  at  least  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  reasonable  attendance,  which  is  not  possible  with 
electric  lamps. 

Professor  Wedding  agrees  that  for  outdoor  lighting  the  new 
high-candle  power  inverted  gas-lamps  must  be  suffered  to  take 
a  place  alongside  of  electric  arc  lighting,  and  that  in  future,  when 
electric  and  gas  lamps  are  in  competition  with  each  other,  the 
question  will  no  longer  be  which  one  of  the  two  systems  gives  the 
highest  candle  power  respecting  the  better  illumination,  but  which 
of  the  two  systems  requires  the  least  cost  for  maintenance  and 
attendance.  However,  not  only  must  the  consumption  of  gas  or 
electrical  energy,  the  cost  of  new  mantles  or  carbons,  and  the 
consumption  of  burners  and  globes  be  taken  into  consideration, 
but  also  the  cost  of  attendance.  The  sentence  pronounced  by 
Professor  Wedding  is  just  what  gas  people  want.  In  earlier 
days,  the  arguments  of  the  electrical  people  were  not  the  same. 
Then  they  said :  Gas-lamps  will  never  be  able  to  show  the  same 
efficiency  as  electric  lamps ;  now  they  say  that  the  higher  candle 
power  and  the  better  illumination  need  not  be  considered — for  the 
reason,  probably,  that  the  electrical  people  must  admit  having 
been  beaten  in  this  respect.  Professor  Wedding,  however,  seems 
to  rely  upon  the  cost  of  attendance  and  maintenance  being  less 
with  electric  lamps ;  and  if  ever  a  supposition  was  erroneous, 
it  is  this  one.  It  has  not  only  been  for  the  reason  of  the  better 
light  or  the  better  illumination,  but  just  on  account  of  the  lower 
cost  of  attendance  and  maintenance  that  cities  like  Paris  and 
London  decided  to  follow  the  Berlin  example  by  introducing  high- 
pressure  gas-lamps — London,  even,  by  substituting  them  for  the 
existing  electric  system. 

According  to  my  calculation,  based  upon  Berlin  conditions,  the 
yearly  costs  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Three-burner  2000-candle  power  high-pressure  gas-lamp  with  two 
half-night  and  one  all-night  Same- 

Marks. 

(a)  Gas  consumption,  including  cost  of  compressing  .  about  260 

( b )  Maintenance  and  attendance,  including  mantles 

required,  globes,  and  repairing  work  ....  ,,  65 


Total 


325 


Against 

One  12-ampere  arc  lamp,  with  triplex  arc  lamp  carbons,  with  two  pairs 
of  carbons,  of  approximately  the  same  efficiency,  all-night  service — 


Marks. 

(a)  Watt  consumption . .  .  about  310 

(b)  Attendance  and  maintenance .  ,,  265 


Total .  575 

Same  arc  lamp,  with  half-night  service — - 

(a)  Watt  consumption . about  160 

(b)  Attendance  and  maintenance .  „  155 


Total .  315 

(2)  Three-flame  1000-candle  power  high-pressure  gas-lamp  with  two  half¬ 
night  and  one  all-night  flame — 

Marks. 

(a)  Gas  consumption,  including  cost  of  compressing  .  about  130 

(b)  Maintenance  and  attendance,  including  mantles 

required,  extra  globes,  and  repairing  work  .  .  65 


Total .  195 

Against 

One  8-ampere  T.B.  carbon  lamp  (of  about  1000  candles),  all-night 


service — 

*  Marks. 

(a.)  Watt  consumption . about  205 

(b)  Attendance  and  maintenance . .  265 


Total . .  470 

Same  arc-lamp,  half-night  service — 

(а)  Watt  consumption . about  105 

(б)  Attendance  and  maintenance .  ,,  155 

Total .  260 


The  electrical  people  not  being  in  the  position  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  individual  lamps,  we  must  compare  two  high-pressure 
gas-lamps  of  equal  efficiency  with  one  half-night  electric  arc  lamp 
and  one  all-night  electric  arc  lamp  of  equal  efficiency.  This  com¬ 
parison  gives  the  following  result : 

Marks. 

1.  Two  2000-candle  power  high-pressure  gas-lamps  per  year  650 


Two  2000 

,  , 

arc  lamps  ,, 

,,  890 

Two  1000 

1  » 

high-pressure  gas-lamps  ,, 

..  39° 

Two  1000 

arc  lamps  ,, 

..  73° 

The  electric  people  will,  of  course,  object  by  saying  that  the 
12-ampere  T.B.  electric  arc  lamps  will  give  more  than  2000-candle 
power,  and  the  8-ampere  arc  lamps  more  than  1000-candle  power. 
Before,  therefore,  drawing  any  conclusion  out  of  the  above  data, 
I  want  to  reply  to  these  probable  objections.  According  to  the 
“Calendar  for  Electrical  Engineers  for  1911,”  electric  arc  lamps, 
with  salted  carbon  and  two  phase  connections,  give  the  following 
efficiencies : 

no  volts  at  8  amperes  =  1900  Hefner  candles  J  O 

,,  12  ,,  =  3100  ,,  ,,  ,,  measured  with 

clear  glass  globe 

According  to  the  special  prospectus  of  the  German  General 
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Electric  Company,  dealing  with  “  Intensities  of  Arc  Lamps,”  some 
of  these  lamps  show  partly  better  results — viz. : 

At  8  amperes  =  1890  Hefner  candles  J  D 

„  12  ,,  =  3510  ..  >•  ■> 

or  if  measured  with  opaline  globes  : 

At  8  amperes  =  1680  Hefner  candles  J  D 

II  12  )t  =  3^®  II  II  M 

the  light  absorption  by  opaline  globes  supposed  to  be  25  per  cent. 

These  figures  refer  to  carbons  giving  a  yellow-coloured  light. 
In  Berlin,  however,  only  carbons  producing  a  white  light  are  used, 
which,  according  to  the  “  Calendar  for  Electrical  Engineers  for 
1911,”  render  about  25  per  cent,  less  light.  This  25  per  cent,  has, 
therefore,  to  be  deducted  from  the  above  figures.  We  therefore 
obtain  the  following  result : 

8-ampere  lamps  =  1260  Hefner  candles  J  O 

12  11  11  =  3340  n  n  11 

The  candle  power  of  electric  arc  lamps  in  the  lower  hemi¬ 

sphere  is  therefore  higher  than  that  of  high-pressure  gas-lamps, 
with  which  I  compare  them.  If  we  consider,  however,  that  elec¬ 
tric  arc  lamps  have  to  be  suspended  much  higher  than  high-pres¬ 
sure  gas-lamps,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loss  of  light  is  much  greater 
with  them  than  with  high-pressure  gas-lamps ;  so  that  at  about 
4  ft.  6  in.  above  the  road  surface  the  illumination  value  obtained 
with  high-pressure  gas-lamps  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  higher  than 
that  obtained  with  the  seemingly  more  efficient  electric  arc  lamps. 
In  the  following  table,  the  illumination  obtained  by  both  kinds 
of  illuminants  is  calculated  upon  the  height  of  suspension  used  in 
the  City  of  Berlin. 


1000 -Caudle  Power  High-Pressure  Gas-Lamp  at  57  m.  Height  of 
Mantle  ;  8-Ampere  Flame  Arc  Lamp  with  T.B.  Carbons  at  8  m. 
Height  of  Focus  ;  Illumination  1*5  m.  above  Road  Surface. 


Candle  Power. 

Illumination. 

Distance  from 
Base  of 
Column  of  the 
High-Pressure 
Gas- Lamps. 

Distance 
from  Base  of 
Column  of 
the  Electric 
Lamps. 

“I” 

High-Pressure 

Gas. 

"J” 

Electric 
Flame  Arc 
Lamps. 

“E” 

High- 

Pressure 

Gas. 

“  E  " 

Electric. 

N.K. 

N.K. 

Lux. 

Lux. 

Beneath  the  lamp. 

O 

780 

731 

44 '6 

17'4 

IO° 

800 

788 

43'° 

i7'6 

o'75  m 

1  •  17  m 

20° 

980 

900 

45 '9 

176 

1 '5  .. 

2-34 ,, 

3°° 

1050 

1238 

39° 

192 

24  1, 

377 

40° 

I  IOO 

1425 

28  3 

15  3 

4'2  ,, 

65  .. 

30° 

1080 

1500 

i5'4 

89 

5'o  .. 

77  .. 

6o° 

io79 

1463 

7  3 

4'2 

70 

11-24  ». 

70° 

1050 

1312 

3'o 

i  ‘6 

ii  6  ,, 

17 ’87 .. 

8o° 

IOOO 

1068 

057 

025 

23  5  t, 

36' 4  ,, 

90° 

93° 

900 

O 

0 

•  • 

•  * 

2000-Candle  Power  High-Pressure  Gas-Lamp,  at  57  m.  Height  of 
Mantle;  12  Ampere  Flame  Arc  Lamp  (with  Triplex  Flame  Arc 
Light  Carbons )  at  8  and  12  m.  Height  of  Focus ;  Illumination, 
1*5  m.  above  Road  Surface. 


••j” 

“J” 

“  E  ” 

■■  E  ” 

“E” 

Distance 

Distance 

Electric 

Electric 

Distance 

from 
Base  of 

from 
Base  of 

Electric 

Flame 

Flame 

Flame 

Base  of 

Column 

Column 

High- 

Pressure 

High- 

Pressure 

Arc 

Lamps 

8  m. 
Height 
of  Focus. 

Arc 

Lamps 

Column 

High- 

Flame 

Arc 

Flame 

Arc 

Gas. 

Lamps. 

Gas. 

Height 
of  Focus. 

Pressure 

Gas. 

at  8  m. 
Height 
of  Focus. 

at  12  m. 
He.ight 
of  Focus. 

N.K. 

N.K. 

Lux. 

Lux. 

Lux. 

o°  1400 

1365 

79 '5 

32  2 

124 

Beneath  the 
lamp. 

Beneath  the  lamp. 

io°  1550 

1470 

82-7 

326 

I2'6 

0  75  m. 

1  •  17  m. 

i  •  09  m . 

20°  1800 

1680 

83-8 

325 

125 

1 '5  .. 

2'34 

378 ,, 

30°  2100 

2213 

77 '5 

33 '9 

130 

24  .. 

377  .. 

6'09  ,, 

40°  2150 

2625 

54 '9 

279 

10-7 

4*2  11 

6'5  .. 

10-5  ,, 

50°  2170 

3255 

308 

19*2 

7'4 

50  .. 

77  .. 

125  .. 

6o°  2130 

2730 

I4'5 

77 

2  9 

7'3  .1 

11*2  ,, 

i8'i  ,, 

70°  2100 

2438 

5‘9 

2'9 

I  •  I 

ii‘6  ,, 

[7'9  .. 

28-9  ,, 

80°  1975 

2100 

I  *  I 

05 

0*2 

23'5  .. 

36  4  ,, 

58 '8  ,, 

90°  1881 

1680 

O 

0 

0 

*  * 

*  * 

I  think  it  has  been  proved  by  the  above  calculation  that  lamps 
of  equal  value  have  been  compared.  The  total  cost  for  attendance 
and  maintenance  of  a  2000-candle  power  electric  arc  lamp  is 
therefore  about  30  per  cent.,  and  that  of  a  1000-candle  power 
electric  arc  lamp  about  85  per  cent.,  higher  than  that  of  high- 
pressure  gas-lamps  of  equal  values,  without  considering  the  well- 
known  advantage  that  with  gas-lamps  a  thoroughly  uniform  illu¬ 
mination  can  be  obtained  during  night-time,  while  when  electric 
lamps  are  used,  in  order  to  obtain  a  saving,  every  second  lamp 
must  be  extinguished,  which,  of  course,  causes  dark  patches  on 
the  road  surface.  The  figures  on  which  my  calculation  is  based 
are  as  follows :  Gas  consumption,  10  pfs.  per  cubic  metre ;  cost 
of  compressing  the  gas  according  to  the  calculations  of  Herr 
Bremer ;  attendance  and  maintenance  according  to  practice.  For 
electricity,  I2‘85  pfs.  per  kilowatt  hour;  attendance  and  mainten¬ 
ance  according  to  the  contract  with  the  City  of  Berlin.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  the  Budget  of  the  City  of  Berlin.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  to  note  the  high  cost  for  attendance  and  maintenance 
of  electric  lamps,  which  is  about  four  times  higher  than  that  for 
high-pressure  gas-lamps. 


The  table  shows  clearly  the  enormous  economical  superiority 
of  high-pressure  gas  over  electric  arc  lighting  on  the  base  of  equal 
intensity.  Anyone  who  still  is  sceptical  regarding  these  data, 
should  apply  to  the  Berlin  Municipality;  and  I  am  fully  convinced 
he  would  receive  full  confirmation  of  the  above. 

Professor  Wedding  pretends  it  to  be  an  advantage  that  electric 
arc  lamps  can  be  suspended  from  great  heights,  which  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  with  gas-lamps,  on  account  of  the  necessary  attendance  by 
workmen,  &c.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  what  the  Professor 
calls  an  advantage  is  just  the  contrary,  as  high  suspension  means 
high  cost  of  maintenance  for  electric  lamps  also,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  considerable  loss  of  light. 

If  Professor  Wedding  calls  the  high  suspension  an  advantage, 
he  is  making  a  virtue  of  necessity.  High  suspension  really  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  electric  arc  lamps,  in  consequence  of  their 
distributing  their  light  at  a  much  less  favourable  angle  than  high- 
pressure  gas-lamps.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  showing  the  light  curves  of  a  three-burner  high-pressure 
gas-lamp  and  of  an  ordinary  electric  arc  lamp. 


- Three-burner  Graetzin  high-pressure  gas-lamp. 

"  ’  arC  lan)P.  .  I  without  globe. 

. Ordinary  electric  arc  lamp  * 

Fig.  1. 

High  suspension  is,  furthermore,  a  necessity  in  consequence  of 
the  considerable  glare  having  proved  to  be  dangerous  to  the  eyes 
of  pedestrians  and  to  the  traffic,  and  which  is  only  caused  by 
the  small  focus  peculiar  to  electric  lamps.  The  best  proof  of  the 
above  is  the  fact  that  the  electrical  people  suspended  their  lamps 
in  the  Friedrichstrasse,  Berlin,  about  m.  lower  than  before— 
and  this  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  high-pressure  gas- 
lamps  in  the  Koniggratzerstrasse.  We  have  the  advantage  on 
our  side  of  the  more  favourable  light  distribution  and  of  the  large 
incandescent  surface  of  the  mantles,  which  does  not  cause  any 
remarkable  glare.  So  we  may  remain  closer  to  the  road  surface, 
and  thus  avoid  the  high  cost  of  installation  and  the  greater  cost 
of  maintenance  and  attendance  peculiar  to  electric  lamps. 

Professor  Wedding  furthermore  discusses  the  possibility  of 
distance  lighting  and  extinguishing.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the 
high-pressure  gas-lamps  used  in  the  City  of  Berlin  are  lighted 
from  a  central  station,  and  extinguished  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
there  are  appliances  in  existence  allowing  the  same  to  be  done 
with  ordinary  low-pressure  gas-lamps.  It  will,  however,  be  inte¬ 
resting  to  mention  that  we  have  succeeded  in  installing  a  distance 
lighter  for  high-pressure  gas-lamps  which  enables  two  mantles  to 
be  extinguished  in  a  three-burner  lamp  and  one  in  a  two-burner 
lamp  at  about  midnight— thus  dispensing  with  special  men  for  the 
midnight  service.  This  distance  lighter  enables  all  the  lighting 
and  extinguishing  work  to  be  done  from  a  central  station.  No 
other  men  need  be  sent  out,  except  one  or  two  for  controlling  the 
entire  system— the  number  required  depending,  of  course,  upon 
the  total  lamps  in  use.  . 

Whatever  Professor  Wedding  may  say  in  the  course  ot  his 
further  explanations  regarding  the  balancing  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  one  or  the  other  system,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced  that  it  can  only  be  of  advantage  to  gas  interests. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  mentioning  that  very  good 
solutions  of  overhead  wire  suspension  for  gas-lamps  have  been 
arrived  at.  The  following  illustration  shows  the  arrangement  ot 
high-pressure  gas-lamp  suspension  made  by  the  Municipal  Gas- 
Works  above  the  central  promenade  in  the  Greifswalderstrasse, 

Berlin.  ,  _  .  .  f 

I  also  want  to  refer  to  a  circular  sent  out  by  a  Commission  ot 
Municipal  Authorities,  which  contained,  among  other  questions, 
one  asking  why  a  certain  city  gave  perference  to  some  other  system 
of  lighting  than  electricity.  The  question  was  answered  by  a 
prominent  gas-works  manager,  who  stated  that  he  preferred  gas 
lighting  to  electricity  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Greater  uni¬ 
formity  of  illumination ;  (2)  more  favourable  light  distribution ; 
(3)  quieter  lighting  effect ;  and  (4)  more  economical  working.  As 
soon  as  the  public  arrive  at  the  same  opinion,  the  gas  industry 
will  be  able  to  brave,  in  all  tranquillity,  any  attacks  of  its  electric 

competitors.  .  ,  .  , 

I  now  come  to  the  latest  novelty  among  illuminants— high- 
candle  power  lamps  for  low-pressure  gas.  The  initiative  for  the 
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construction  of  these  lamps  was  given  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  City  of  Berlin  for  the  purchase  of  500  lamps 
of  500-candle  power  each,  which  led  to  the  construction 
of  our  present  600-candle  power  low-pressure  gas-lamps, 
of  which  500  are  in  successful  use  in  the  City  of  Berlin. 

In  May  of  last  year,  we  introduced  into  the  market  a 
three-burner  low-pressure  lamp  of  1000-candle  power, 
which  met  with  the  full  approval  of  all  interested  in  gas 
lighting.  Small  defects  of  a  constructive  nature  have 
since  been  overcome.  All  gas  undertakings  now  using 
our  improved  1000-candle  power  lamp  have  intimated 
that  they  are  highly  satisfied  with  it. 

The  1000-candle  power  lamps  having  given  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  the  principle  of  pre-heating  gas  and 
air,  we  have  also  introduced  a  single-burner  lamp  of 
about  350-candle  power  and  a  two-burner  lamp  of  about 
700-candle  power,  in  order  to  create  uniform  patterns. 

The  single-burner  lamp  has  another  very  remarkable 
advantage.  Everyone  will  have  noticed  over  and  over 
again,  when  passing  outside  shops  using  two-burner  or 
three-burner  inverted  gas-lamps,  instances  where  one  or 
two  mantles  of  these  lamps  were  broken — only  one  being 
in  good  order.  If  instead  of  the  three-burner  lamp  a 
one-burner  lamp  of  about  the  same  efficiency  had  been 
used  in  the  same  place,  it  may  be  relied  upon  that  the 
shopkeeper  would  have  taken  the  necessary  care  to  keep 
it  in  good  order,  as  otherwise  he  would  not  have  any 
light  at  all.  This  is  an  important  argument.  Gas-lamps  are  not 
so  difficult  to  maintain  as  our  competitors  like  to  pretend;  but 
wherever  irregularities  are  to  be  noted,  they  must  doubtless  be 
attributed  to  nothing  but  carelessness. 

The  light  distribution  of  350,  700,  and  1000  candle  power  lamps 
is  shown  in  fig.  3  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  curve  is 
uniform,  which  again  proves  our  pretension  of  better  light  dis¬ 
tribution  to  be  correct. 
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Fig.  3. — Curves  from  350,  700,  and  1000  Candle  Power  Graetzin 
High-Candle  Power  Low-Pressure  Gas- Lamps. 


The  specific  economy  of  these  lamps  is  about  '6i  to  '64  1  per 
candle  power.  The  exact  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

Lighting  Consumption  Eco- 

Intensity.  per  Hour.  nomy. 

One-burner  300  c.p.  lamps  .  350  Hefner  candles  225  1  0-64 

Two-burner  600  c.p.  ,,  .  650  ,,  >,  4°o  1  o'62 

Three-burner  1000  c.p.  ,,  .  1012  ,,  ,,  620  1  o'6i 

Although  these  three  patterns  form  a  remarkable  step  forward 
toward  the  absolute  perfection  of  gas  illuminants,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  cannot  yet  be  considered  to  be  an  absolute 
equivalent  for  high-pressure  gas  or  compressed  air  illuminants  for 
higher  efficiencies.  We  are  constantly  studying  the  problem  of 
obtaining  higher  efficiencies  in  low-pressure  gas,  and  we  have  now 
succeeded  in  producing  a  three-burner  low-pressure  lamp  which, 
according  to  the  curve  in  fig.  4,  will  produce  about  1650  Hefners 
with  a  gas  consumption  of  975  litres,  which  corresponds  to  a 
specific  efficiency  of  o-59  litre  per  Hefner  candle.  Thus  this 
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Fig.  4— A  Curve  from  a  1650-Candle  Power  Graetzin  High-Candle 
Power  Low-Pressure  Gas-Lamp. 

lamp  shows  the  specific  efficiency  which  Professor  Wedding,  in 
his  article  of  January  last,  indicates  as  normal  for  high-pressure 
gas-lamps.  Supposing  that  the  average  specific  efficiency  of  high- 


pressure  gas  or  compressed-air  lamps  to  be  about  o-5  litre  per 
Hefner  candle,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  by  the  construction 
of  this  lamp,  we  have  come  rather  close  to  the  desired  result. 

I  need  not  specify  the  many  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  construction  of  low-pressure  gas-lamps  producing  the 
same  intensity  available  through  the  use  of  high-pressure  gas  only, 
and  the  enormous  economies  that  would  especially  be  made  in  the 
cost  of  installation. 

You  see  that  progress  has  been  made  ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
shortly  to  report  further  progress.  It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  us  to  be  sure  of  your  assistance  in  the  future  in  the 
same  way  as  you  rendered  it  in  the  past ;  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  you  will  continue  to  give  it  in  the  interest  of  a  continuous 
and  prosperous  development  of  the  gas  industry. 


STREET  LIGHTING  BY  KEITH  LAMPS  IN  TURIN. 

About  eighteen  months  ago,  the  Turin  Gas  Company  carried 
out  with  complete  success,  and  for  the  first  time  in  Italy,  the 
lighting  of  the  large  spinning-mills  of  Tollegno,  in  the  Regio  Parco, 
with  suspended  Keith  lamps,  each  of  500-candle  power.  The  gas 
is  compressed  to  56  inches  water  pressure  ;  and  the  burners  are 
inverted.  We  learn  from  a  local  paper  just  to  hand  that  the 
Company  followed  up  this  success  on  Monday  evening  last  week 
by  lighting  two  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  the  Vie  Lagrange 
and  Carlo  Alberto — on  the  same  system.  The  plant  consists  of 
55  lamps,  of  500-candle  power,  in  the  two  streets  named,  and  four 
with  lyre  suspensions,  each  of  1500-candle  power,  on  the  Piazza 
Carlo  Alberto.  The  main  serving  the  lamps  is  rather  more  than 
if  miles  in  length.  The  lamps  are  lighted  and  extinguished  auto¬ 
matically  bv  means  of  pilot-jets  inside  them,  d  he  gas  is  com¬ 
pressed  by  a  small  Keith  rotary  compressor  and  a  gas-engine  ,  a 
reserve  compressor,  with  an  electric- motor,  being  fixed  in  a  suit¬ 
able  building  in  the  Gas  Company’s  garden  in  the  Via  Lagrange. 
The  light  produced  is  stated  to  be  “  perfectly  fixed,  continuous,  and 
silvery,  without  the  least  shade ;  ”  and  the  cost  is  only  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  that  of  the  ordinary  electric  light.  The  plant  was 
supplied  by  a  Paris  firm  to  the  order  of  the  Municipality,  by  way 
of  experiment  for  a  year;  but  the  commune  will  only  have  to  bear 
the  expense  of  the  gas — the  machinery,  main,  &c.,  being  provided 
by  the  Company. 


Gas=Works  Bye=Products  for  Generating  Electricity. 

Discussing  the  question  of  the  use  of  internal  combustion  en¬ 
gines,  working  on  the  Diesel  principle,  at  the  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
corporated  Municipal  Electrical  Engineers,  Mr.  H.  L.  Howard, 
Electrical  Engineer  of  Barking,  referred  to  the  question  of  the 
fluctuation  of  fuel  costs,  owing  to  the  various  influences  affecting 
the  oil  market.  He  spoke  hopefully  on  the  point,  in  view  of  the 
extension  of  the  sources  of  supply.  Among  other  factors,  bearing 
on  the  question,  he  remarked  :  “  There  is  the  possibility  of  using 
the  bye-products  from  gas-works — gas-oil  tar,  and  gas-tar  oil. 
The  former  is  the  bye-product  from  carburetted  water-gas  plants, 
where  gas  oil  is  used  to  enrich  the  gas  for  illuminating  purposes. 
It  has  a  calorific  value  of  about  16,500  B.Th.U.  per  lb.,  and  is 
being  extensively  used  on  the  Continent.  The  latter  is  the  bye- 
product  from  the  distillation  of  gas  tar.  The  author  recently 
made  a  careful  inspection  of  some  plants  using  gas-oil  tar,  in¬ 
cluding  a  large  double-acting  tandem  four-cycle  engine,  and .  a 
twin-cylinder  horizontal  two-cycle  engine — the  sets  working  with 
a  10  per  cent,  addition  of  crude  petroleum.  He  was  perfectly 
satisfied  as  to  the  practicability  of  using  such  fuel ;  so  much  so 
that  a  600  B.H.P.  engine  is  now  being  built  to  his  specification  by 
the  Diesel  Engine  Company,  to  run  on  either  petroleum  residue  01 
gas-oil  tar,  and  will  be  in  commission  this  aufumn. 
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COKES  AND  OILS  FOR  MAKING  WATER  GAS. 

This  subject  was  dealt  with  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Warnick,  of  Omaha 
(Neb.),  in  a  paper  that  he  read  at  the  seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  Iowa  District  Gas  Association.  The  following  are  some 
extracts  from  it. 


contain  but  a  small  percentage  of  these.  The  Louisiana  field  is 
similar  to  the  Texas  field. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  pointed  out  that  oil  from  each  field 
must  be  handled  differently  in  the  machines.  With  Kansas  oil, 
at  Omaha  they  had  the  best  oil  efficiencies,  carrying  about  1330° 
Fahr.  at  the  base  of  the  superheater,  and  from  12500  to  1300°  Fahr. 
at  the  top. 


In  a  paper  published  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Fulwieler  in  1909,  he  very 
ably  discussed  the  constituents  and  properties  to  be  considered  in 
choosing  a  good  gas  coke.  Accordingly,  we  will  endeavour  to 
study  the  materials  that  represent  the  backbone  of  water-gas 
manufacture  as  follows:  (1)  The  constituents  and  properties  to 
be  considered  in  choosing  a  good  gas  coke,  and  the  bearing  of  the 
properties,  when  considered,  to  give  a  minimum  cost  and  the  best 
machine  results.  (2)  The  sources  of  supply.  (3)  Oils  available 
for  water-gas  manufacture. 

In  choosing  a  good  gas  coke,  one  should  bear  in  mind  the  fol¬ 
lowing  percentages  :  (1)  Of  fixed  and  volatile  carbon;  (2)  of  the 
composition  of  the  ash  ;  (3)  of  moisture ;  (4)  of  sulphur ;  (5)  size 
of  the  coke  and  physical  properties  with  reference  to  handling. 

\\  ith  regard  to  the  percentage  of  fixed  and  volatile  carbon, 
primarily  generator  fuel  is  used  as  a  source  of  carbon  ;  therefore 
its  value  depends  upon  the  amount  of  fixed  carbon  obtained  for  a 
minimum  cost,  other  things  being  equal.  In  classifying  generator 
fuel,  the  ratio  of  the  fixed  to  the  volatile  carbon  has  been  used  as 
a  basis.  1  he  best  generator  fuel  has  from  21  to  32  times  as  much 
fixed  as  volatile  carbon. 

The  ash  is  detrimental  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  it  replaces 
carbon ;  secondly,  it  necessitates  more  frequent  cleaning,  and 
consequent  loss  in  capacity  on  the  machine.  Theoretically,  1  per 
cent,  of  ash  is  equivalent  to  2  per  cent,  of  carbon  in  waste  ;  and 
the  composition  of  the  ash  is  very  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  operation.  The  gas  maker  should  aim  to  get  an  ash  with  a  high 
lusing  point,  for  if  this  is  too  low,  the  ash  will  run  down  over  the 
grate-bars  and  form  so-called  “icicles,”  hindering  the  cleaning  of 
the  fires,  and  increasing  the  manufacturing  labour  cost.  There 
is  also  danger  of  the  molten  ash  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron 
parts  round  the  fire-doors  and  fusing  the  grate-bars,  causing  them 
to  melt — thus  necessitating  more  repairs  on  the  machine. 

1  he  best  analysis  of  ash  shows  about  equal  proportions  of 
silica  and  alumina,  a  minimum  amount  of  calcium,  and  the  lowest 
possible  percentage  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  alkalis.  An  undesir¬ 
able  ash  analysis  would  show  silica  to  the  extent  of  about  30  per 
cent.,  iron  above  15  per  cent.,  calcium  above  10  per  cent.,  and 
alkali  and  magnesia  above  3  per  cent.  Iron  is  the  usual  flux 
appearing  in  the  ash  which  tends  to  reduce  the  fusing-point.  A 
comparison  of  good,  fair,  and  bad  analyses  of  ash  would  be  as 
follows : 


Constituents.  Good,  per  Cent 
Silica  (Si02)  ....  54  67 

Alumina  (Al203)  .  .  41-95 

Iron  oxide  (FeO)  .  .  trace 

Lime  (CaO)  •  .  .  .  182 

Magnesia  (MgO)  .  .  1-46 


Fair,  per  Cent.  Bad.  per  Cent. 
4623  ..  4640 

3>'93  ..  1645 

M  54  ••  1815 

504  ..  li'8o 

2.26  ..  463 


Moisture  is  often  a  big  factor  in  accounting  for  the  discrepancies 
between  the  weight  shipped  and  weights  as  charged  to  the  gene¬ 
rators.  Some  coke  has  been  received  with  as  high  as  12  to  14 
per  cent,  of  moisture.  After  storage  for  a  time,  the  moisture 
usually  decreases  to  about  4  per  cent,  or  less  when  charged  to  the 
generators. 

Sulphur  is  detrimental,  as  it  must  be  removed,  and  consequently 
influences  the  purification  results.  About  one-half  of  the  sulphur 
is  volatile ;  the  other  half  goes  into  the  gas.  The  best  analysis 
should  not  show  more  than  i’i  per  cent. 

The  size  of  the  coke  has  an  influence  on  the  amount  of  acid 
in  the  gas,  and  consequently  on  candle  power  efficiencies.  The 
quantity  of  breeze  caused  by  handling,  due  to  the  physical  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  coke,  is  important,  as  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  due  to  it ;  and  this  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  author  then  gave  a  number  of  analyses  showing  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  various  American  sources  of  supply,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  best  cokes  come  from  the  fields  of  West 
\  irginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

Turning  to  the  oils  available  for  manufacturing  water  gas,  Mr. 
))  anV,ck  sa'^  Pract*cally  all  gas  oils  contain  paraffins  and  benzines. 
Broacny  speaking,  the  larger  the  percentage  of  paraffins,  the  better 
the  oil  for  making  water  gas.  Benzines  are  the  oils  distilled  off 
from  302°  to  5720  Fahr. ;  and  paraffins  are  those  distilled  from 
572 J  to  700°  Fahr.  Sulphur  is  a  detriment,  and  should  be  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Having  quoted  some  analyses  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  L.  F. 
Cheetham,  on  “The  Ultimate  Analysis  of  United  States  Gas 
Oils,  the  author  showed  that  the  paraffins  and  benzines  exist  to 
a  more  or  less  extent  in  all  the  oils  of  the  country,  except  those 
from  California.  As  all  the  compounds  have  never  been  separated 
out,  the  actual  percentage  is  not  known.  The  petroleums  of  the 
Appalachian  field  consist  chiefly  of  the  paraffin  series,  with  some 
benzines.  The  oils  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  fields  are  principally 
of  the  paraffin  series  also,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  those  of  the 
Appalachian  field,  and  contain  more  of  the  benzol  series.  Cali¬ 
fornia  oil  consists  chiefly  of  benzols  with  no  paraffins. 

Texas  oils  contain  but  little  of  the  paraffin  or  benzol  series. 
1  he  oils  from  Kansas  differ  widely  in  composition  from  those  of 
any  other  section.  The  very  light  oils  are  composed  to  a  great 
extent  of  members  of  the  paraffin  series ;  the  heavy  oils,  however, 


OPERATING  A  WATER=GAS  PLANT. 


One  of  the  papers  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Gas  Association  was  on  the  subject  of  “  The  Method 
and  Cost  of  Operating  Water-Gas  Plant ;  ”  the  author  being  Mr. 
J.  W.  Murdock,  of  Bethlehem  (Pa.).  He  explained  that  the 
plant  was  not  equipped  with  modern  appliances,  and  that  the 
cost  of  operating  it  included  materials,  purification,  repairs,  and 
cost  of  maintenance  ;  also  the  expense  of  pumping  60  per  cent,  of 
the  output  to  the  distributing  station  (about  i{  miles  away),  and 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  manager’s  and  the  superintendent’s 
salaries.  He  then  gave  the  following  particulars. 

The  plant  consists  of  one  6-feet  and  one  5-feet  “  straight  run  ” 
water-gas  set  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company.  The 
6-feet  machine  was  rebuilt  in  1904,  and  was  then  changed  from 
one  of  the  Springer  type.  We  operate  these  machines  on  the  up 
and  down  run  principle,  as  follows  :  We  make  three  straight  runs 
up  and  reverse  each  fourth  and  make  one  down  run.  This  is 
made  as  follows  :  We  close  the  valve  between  the  condenser  and 
the  wash-box,  open  the  clean-out  doors  at  the  bottom  of  the  gene¬ 
rator,  start  the  blower,  open  the  blast  valve  or  carburettor  between 
the  generator  and  the  superheater,  and  close  the  stack-valve.  We 
then  blow  the  fire  downwards  until  the  full  flame  comes  out  of  the 
clean-out  doors,  showing  that  we  have  a  solid  bed  of  fire  in  the 
generator.  This  down-blow  usually  requires  from  eight  to  twelve 
minutes.  The  blast  is  now  shut  off,  stack-valve  opened,  clean¬ 
out  doors  closed,  blast  again  turned  on,  and  the  “straight-run” 
method  resumed.  It  requires  from  two  to  three  minutes’  blowing- 
up  to  get  the  fire  to  the  proper  temperature  to  admit  oil  and 
steam.  While  this  is  taking  place,  the  valve  between  the  wash- 
box  and  the  condenser  is  opened.  This  valve  is  closed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  down-blow,  to  prevent  the  seal  in  the  wash-box 
from  being  broken,  and  thus  forcing  “  blue  ”  gas  into  the  relief 
holder. 

W e  have  recently  changed  our  method  by  making  each  third 
run  a  down-blow  instead  of  each  fourth  run  ;  and  we  find  our 
results  are  much  better,  because  our  down-blow  time  is  reduced 
from  eight  to  twelve  minutes  to  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  We 
find  this  method  of  operating  the  type  of  machine  in  question 
most  economical,  because  the  down-blow  fixes  the  fire  thoroughly 
in  the  generator,  frequent  cleaning  of  which  is  not  necessary — 
one  cleaning  of  the  fire  being  sufficient  for  a  12-hour  run.  The 
average  make  during  this  period  is  20,000  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

The  economy  obtained  in  operating  by  this  method  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  figures,  which  are  the  results  of  working 
during  the  year  1910  : — 


Gas  made . 78,126,000  cub.  ft. 

Generator  coal  used . 3,242,884  lbs. 

Boiler  coal  used . 1,727,970 

Gas  oil  used .  295,533  gallons. 

Average  generator  coal  used  per  1000  cubic  feet 

°fgas .  41-50  lbs. 

Average  boiler  coal  used  per  1000  cubic  feet 

°fgas .  2211  ,, 

Average  gas  oil  used  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  3-78  gallons. 

,,  heating  value  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  .  600  B.Th.U. 

,,  illuminating  power .  22  candles. 


No  barometer  or  temperature  corrections  were  made  in  the 
above  figures  of  the  total  amount  of  gas  made. 

The  material  we  use  in  purifying  is  the  ordinary  iron  oxide 
mixture;  and  our  plant  consists  of  three  boxes,  17  ft.  by  11  ft.  by 
3  ft.  6  in.  deep.  Our  method  of  revivifying  in  situ  is  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  practice,  and  gives  us  very  good  results.  We 
first  close  the  gas-inlet  valve  between  the  exhauster  and  the  relief 
holder,  open  the  air-inlet  valve  between  the  gas-valve  and  the 
exhauster,  so  as  to  admit  air  to  the  exhauster,  and  then  close  the 
valve  on  the  outlet  from  the  purifying-box,  remove  the  caps  from 
the  covers  of  the  boxes,  and  blow  air  through  by  means  of  the 
exhauster.  1  he  average  time  required  each  day  for  blowing  air 
through  the  boxes  is  from  two  to  three  hours. '  This  is  done  at 
night  by  the  night  fireman  while  no  gas  is  being  made;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  does  not  cause  any  additional  expense. 


International  I’hotometrical  Congress. — There  is  a  meeting  of 
the  Congress  being  held  this  week  in  .Zurich — starting  to-morrow 
afternoon  at  2  o  clock  and  continuing  the  following  days.  The 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  have  been  made  by  M.  Th.  Vautier, 
of  Lyons.  Mr.  J.  W.  Helps  is  not  going  to  Zurich  on  the  present 
occasion  as  representative  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers; 
and  Dr.  Harold  G.  Colman  has  been  nominated  in  place  of  Mr. 
Helps.  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Butterfield  (the  reader  of  a  paper  at  the 
Congress)  is  acting  as  substitute  for  Mr.  Charles  Carpenter,  who 
is  unable  to  leave  England  just  now.  The  paper  to  be  submitted 
by  Mr.  Butterfield  is  a  joint  contribution  by  himself,  Dr.  Haldane, 
b.R.S.,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  1  rotter,  M.Inst.C.E.,  entitled  “Corrections 
for  the  Effects  of  Atmospheric  Conditions  on  Photometric  Flarqa 
Standards,” 
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THE  CONTINUOUS  PURIFICATION  OF  GAS  IN 
CLOSED  VESSELS. 


An  American  Process. 

A  recent  number  of  “  Progressive  Age  ”  contained  the  following 
article  by  Mr.  J.  G.  O’Neill,  the  Chief  Chemist  to  the  Empire 
Coke  Company,  of  Geneva  (N.Y.),  describing  a  process  for  the 
continuous  purification  of  coal  gas  from  hydrogen  sulphide  in 
closed  vessels. 


A  successful  continuous  process  for  purifying  coal  gas  from 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  closed  vessels,  for  use  in  American  coal-gas 
plants,  must  be  simple  in  operation,  economical  of  labour  and 
material,  and  easily  adapted  to  our  present  practice  of  coal  gas 
manufacture.  The  following  process  which  I  have  discovered  is 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  our  use,  not  only  because  it  meets  all 
these  requirements,  but  also  because  practically  every  coal-gas 
plant  in  the  United  States  contains  an  ammonia  concentrator,  for 
making  concentrated  ammonia  liquor,  and  every  plant  contains 
pumps  for  pumping  gas  liquor  and  gas-scrubbers.  This  appar¬ 
atus,  .with  the  addition  of  a  suitable  liquor  cooler,  constitutes  all 
the  machinery  required  for  carrying  out  my  process. 

Just  above  the  lime  leg  of  the  ordinary  continuous  ammonia 
concentrator,  we  have  generally  eight  or  nine  washing-rings,  or 
better  called  fractionation-rings.  Their  real  purpose  is  to  give 
at  the  top  of  the  machine  a  vapour  carrying  a  large  percentage 
of  ammonia  gas.  The  weak  liquor,  after  being  fed  into  the  top 
washing-ring,  is  heated  up  by  the  vapours  which  are  caused  to 
bubble  through  it,  and  then  flows  into  the  next  lower  ring. 

Let  us  see  what  chemical  change  takes  place  in  the  liquor  in 
the  first  ring — in  what  way  the  liquor  coming  from  the  ring  differs 
from  the  original  gas  liquor  going  into  the  ring.  We  find  that  the 
outflowing  liquor  has  lost  to  the  ammonia  condenser  about  20  per 
cent,  of  its  free  ammonia,  and  about  go  per  cent,  of  its  hydrogen 
sulphide.  We  now  tap  this  ring  near  its  overflow,  so  that  we  can 
draw  off  any  quantity  of  liquor  desired,  and  considerably  increase 
the  amount  of  liquor  flowing  into  this  ring — drawing  off  this  in¬ 
crease  of  liquor  through  the  pipe  near  the  overflow  without 
changing  the  actual  amount  of  liquor  being  distilled.  The  liquor 
flowing  from  the  ring  through  the  pipe  which  now  taps  it  shows 
a  loss  of  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  ammonia  to  the  condenser,  and 
about  So  per  cent,  loss  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  liquor  from 
this  pipe  is  now  cooled  to  below  86°  Fahr.,  and  is  pumped  through 
the  first  scrubber ;  taking  the  place  of  the  weak  ammonia  liquor 
wash  usually  employed.  The  result  of  washing  the  unpurified 
gas  with  this  treated  liquor  is  as  follows.  The  quantity  of  gas 
flowing  through  the  scrubber  was  35,000  cubic  feet  per  hour. 


Grains  Hydrogen 
Sulphide  per 
100  Cubic  Feet 
in  Crude  Gas. 

4i7'4  • 

422 ' o  . 
4i3'i  ■ 

486-5  . 


Grains  Hydrogen  Sulphide 
per  100  Cubic  Feet  Left  in 
Gas  after  Using 
Treated  Wash. 

.  .  .  104*2 

117*0 
.  104*2 

.  .  .  122*4 


On  an  average,  I  found  150  grains  of  hydrogen  sulphide  elimi¬ 
nated  per  gallon  of  liquor  wash. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  weak  liquor  before  and 
after  washing  the  gas  : 


Grains 

Free  Ammonia 
per  Gallon. 


Ordinary  weak  gas  liquor  before  heat 

treatment . 248 'o 

195-9 

Weak  gas  liquor  after  heat  treatment  .  241-1 

189-7 

Treated  liquor  after  being  used  for 

washing  gas . 255-5 

218  8 


Grains 
Hydrogen 
Sulphide 
per  Gallon. 

1159 
96’  1 
25-4 
21  -o 

221  -g 

178-5 


To  ascertain  the  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide  taken  out  of  the 
crude  gas  by  the  ordinary  liquor  wash,  which  had  not  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  treatment,  the  liquor  was  analyzed  before  and  after  the 
scrubber;  and  the  following  results  were  obtained  (from  testing 
the  gas  before  and  after  washing  scarcely  any  difference  was 
found)  : 


Grains  Free 
Ammonia  per 
Gallon  of 
Liquor. 

Ordinary  weak  gas  liquor  to  scrubber.  231  -8 

209 ' 8 

Weak  liquor  coming  from  scrubber 
after  washing  crude  gas  ....  242-4 

225-0 

Very  little  hydrogen  sulphide  is  taken  up  by  the  ordinary  liquor 
wash  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  heat  treatment.  By  pro¬ 
perly  regulating  the  flow  of  heat-treated  liquor  to  the  scrubber, 
all  the  hydrogen  sulphide  can  be  eliminated  from  the  crude  gas. 
The  gas  is  first  washed  with  this  liquor,  and  then  with  the  regular 
fresh-water  wash. 


Grains  Hydro¬ 
gen  Sulphide 
per  Gallon  of 
Liquor. 
110*9 
93  'o 

122*7 

119*0 


The  very  surprising  fact  of  the  whole  process  is  that  the  weak 
liquor,  after  being  exposed  to  this  treatment  and  used  to  scrub  the 
unpurified  gas,  is  now  able  to  take  up  almost  twice  as  much  hydro¬ 
gen  sulphide  as  it  was  in  its  original  state. 

The  most  efficient  cooler  to  use  is  the  tubular  cooler,  made 
from  steel  plate  and  tubes,  In  this  way  yyp  can  utilize  the  heat 


from  the  hot  liquor  in  warming-up  the  cold  liquor  going  to  the 
still,  and  at  the  same  time  cool  the  liquor  for  use  in  the  gas- 
scrubber.  In  addition  to  this,  a  cooling-coil,  with  water  spray, 
will  be  necessary  during  the  summer  weather.  It  is  important 
that  the  wash  liquor  should  be  cooled  to  at  least  86°  Fahr.;  and 
better  results  are  obtained  if  it  is  kept  below  this  temperature. 
If  the  liquor  wash  is  not  cooled  to  at  least  86°  Fahr.,  the  wash 
becomes  a  detriment,  as  the  reaction  is  entirely  a  temperature 
reaction,  and  at  temperatures  above  86°  Fahr.  the  liquor  gives  off 
hydrogen  sulphide  instead  of  taking  it  up. 

”  Very  little  additional  steam  is  required  in  the  ammonia  machine, 
since  the  extra  quantity  of  liquor  acts  as  a  condenser  to  the  am¬ 
monia  vapours,  and  a  stronger  concentrated  ammonia  liquor  is 
obtained.  The  additional  impurities  thrown  into  the  ammonia 
condenser  from  purifying  the  gas  have  no  effect  on  the  crude  con¬ 
centrated  ammonia,  as  they  are  always  saturated  with  them. 

The  zone  of  treatment  for  the  weak  liquor  may  vary  with 
different  types  of  ammonia  stills.  It  may  be  found  necessary 
with  some  types  to  include  the  two  top  washing-rings  for  treatment 
purposes.  These  conditions  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  worked 
out  for  each  still.  The  results  of  the  treatment  may  also  vary 
slightly  with  the  temperature  of  the  liquor  feed,  volume  of  feed, 
and  manner  of  operating  the  still. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  been  unable  to  work  with  liquor  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  but,  judging  from  the  way 
in  which  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  sulphide  runs  up  from  a 
weaker  to  a  stronger  solution  of  ammonia,  I  believe  that,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  ordinary  gas  liquor  of  about  1  per  cent,  ammonia 
content,  a  gallon  of  liquor  will  purify  100  cubic  feet  of  gas — the 
only  cost  of  purifying  it  being  an  extremely  small  quantity  of 
steam.  Nowhere  in  the  process  is  there  the  least  chance  for  loss 
of  ammonia. 

The  heated  liquor  wash  also  absorbs  considerable  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  gas  ;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gas  contains 
relatively  a  large  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  liquor  absorbs 
much  less  of  it  than  it  does  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  I  have  found 
that  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  gas  will  vary  from 
10  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  carbon  dioxide  in  the  gas. 

By  means  of  a  special  apparatus,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
this  same  liquor  wash  without  being  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  ammonia  still — obtaining  the  same  results  as  stated  above,  and 
regenerating  and  using  over  and  over  again  the  same  liquor.  I 
obtain  the  hydrogen  sulphide  as  a  gas  free  from  ammonia ;  and  it 
can  be  ignited  and  burnt  exactly  the  same  as  illuminating  gas, 
producing  sulphur  dioxide.  By  oxidizing  this  to  sulphuric  acid, 
more  than  sufficient  acid  can  be  made  to  convert  all  the  ammonia 
from  the  gas  plant  into  ammonium  sulphate.  We  have  at  our 
disposal  the  complete  raw  materials  for  making  sulphate  of  am- 
monia,  and  I  believe  that  the  future  holds  very  many  interesting 
processes  along  this  line. 


DETECTION  OF  INFLAMMABLE  GAS  IN  AIR. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  London  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemi¬ 
cal  Industry  held  at  Burlington  House  on  Monday,  June  12, 
two  papers  were  presented  dealing  with  the  detection  of  inflam¬ 
mable  gas  and  vapour  in  air.  Mr.  E.  Grant  Hooper,  Chairman 
of  the  London  Section  of  the  Society,  presided.  A  paper  by  Mr.  H. 
de  Mosenthal,  on  “  Cotton  and  Nitrated  Cotton  ”  was  taken  first, 
and  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the  time  available,  so  that  the  two 
papers  referred  to  were  not  read  in  full. 

.  The  first  of  the  papers,  by  Messrs.  A.  Philip  and  L.  G.  Steele, 
was  on  “A  New  Form  of  Automatic  Detector  of  Inflammable 
Gases  and  Vapour.”  A  brief  description  of  the  detector  was 
given  by  Mr.  Philip,  who  showed  the  instrument  in  operation. 
He  pointed  out  that  most  detectors  of  inflammable  gas  or  vapour 
depend  on  the  principle  of  the  Davy  lamp  ;  but  others  depend  on 
the  effect  of  the  gas  on  platinum  wire  or  platinum  black.  The 
activity  of  the  platinum,  however,  diminishes  in  the  course  of 
time.  If  the  atmosphere  contains  much  gas,  the  wire  fuses;  or 
if  platinum  black  is  used,  its  surface  becomes  fused,  and  so  is 
rendered  inactive.  The  new  apparatus  which  the  authors  had 
arranged  embodied  a  device  for  guarding  against  over-heating  of 
the  platinum  wire  used.  This  device  depended  on  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  a  relay.  The  apparatus  was  intended  to  act  as  an  auto¬ 
matic  indicator  of  the  presence  of  inflammable  gas  or  vapour  in 
air,  and  it  gave  a  warning  signal  when  the  proportion  of  gas  or 
vapour  amounted  to  about  one-fourth  of  that  which  corresponded 
with  the  lower  explosive  limit  of  the  mixture  of  the  particular 
gas  or  vapour  and  air.  The  air  to  be  tested  was  drawn  through 
a  pipe  from  the  spot  where  inflammable  gas  or  vapour  was 
likely  to  collect  by  means  of  a  pump,  and  passed  in  a  regular 
stream  over  a  platinum  wire  enclosed  in  a  tube,  through 
which  an  electric  current  was  passing.  If  the  air  contained 
more  than  the  small  proportion  named  of  inflammable  gas  or 
vapour,  the  heating  of  the  wire  thereby  resulted  in  the  relay 
making  contact,  so  that  a  bell  was  rung  and  a  valve  opened  by 
which  the  stream  of  air  was  made  to  bye-pass  the  platinum  wire 
until  it  had  cooled,  whereupon  the  original  circuit  was  re-made. 
In  the  original  circuit,  which  remained  closed  so  long  as  the  air 
circulating  over  the  wire  contained  less  than  the  stated  proportion 
of  inflammable  gas  or  vapour,  there  was  a  white  glow  lamp, 
which  remained  alight  so  long  as  the  circuit  was  unbroken.  But 
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when  the  platinum  wire  became  heated  by  inflammable  gas  or 
vapour,  the  original  circuit  was  broken,  the  white  lamp  went  out, 
and  a  red  lamp  on  the  fresh  circuit  was  lighted. 


The  general  arrangement  of  the  circuit  is  shown  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  diagram,  in  which  L'  is  a  lamp  of  low  resistance,  B  is  a 
circuit-breaker  which  has  the  effect  of  giving  a  pulsating  effect  to 
the  current  and  the  light  in  the  lamps,  C1  and  C'2  are  platinum 
coils  over  the  latter  of  which  only  the  air  to  be  tested  is  circu¬ 
lated,  A1  and  A2  are  the  enunciators,  G1  and  G2  are  the  coils  of 
the  relay,  and  L'2  is  a  lamp  for  altering  the  voltage  as  required 
according  to  the  voltage  of  the  electric  supply  with  which  the 
apparatus  is  connected.  The  details  of  the  relay  by  the  action 
of  which  the  current  was  transferred  from  the  white  to  the  red 
lamp  and  the  valves  on  the  air  circulation  changed  and  the  signal 
bell  rung,  were  shown  in  a  second  diagram,  which,  with  some 
other  explanatory  diagrams,  was  like  the  first  thrown  upon  the 
screen.  The  air  circuits  are  not  shown,  but  are  arranged  so  that 
the  coil  C'2  is  kept  from  contact  with  the  outer  air  by  means  of  a 
glass  tube ;  while  the  air  to  be  tested  bye-passes  it  as  soon  as  the 
coil  becomes  heated  to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  the  indication 
of  the  presence  of  inflammable  gas.  As  soon  as  the  wire  has 
cooled  again,  the  air  to  be  tested  is  once  more  circulated  over  it, 
and  the  warning  is  repeated.  Thus  the  apparatus  continues  to 
give  intermittent  signals  of  the  presence  of  inflammable  gas  or 
air  until  the  accumulation  has  been  removed  by  pumping  out  or 
better  ventilation. 

The  authors  said  the  apparatus  as  arranged  was  not  so  sensitive 
to  small  proportions  of  inflammable  gas  or  vapour  as  the  flame 
cap  of  the  Clowes  detector,  which  consists  of  a  small  safety  lamp 
consuming  hydrogen  from  a  high-pressure  cylinder ;  but  by  the 
use  of  a  sensitive  differential  galvanometer  the  apparatus  could 
be  rendered  as  sensitive  as  the  flame  cap  detector.  The  apparatus 
had  been  installed  in  petroleum-carrying  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Admiralty  at  Portsmouth,  and  had  given  complete  satisfaction. 
It  was  fitted  permanently  to  such  ships,  and  once  installed  worked 
satisfactorily,  though  in  the  first  instance  the  arrangements  had 
to  be  modified  to  suit  the  voltage  of  current  available,  and  the  cir¬ 
culating  pump,  &c.  On  this  account,  the  authors,  had  had  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  arranging  the  demonstration  apparatus  in 
the  lecture  hall  at  Burlington  House;  but  ultimately  they  had 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  there  the  working  of  the  apparatus 
on  a  mixture  of  air  with  small  proportions  of  coal  gas. 

The  second  of  the  papers  was  on  “  Methods  of  Testing  Inflam¬ 
mable  Gas  and  Vapour  Detectors,”  by  Messrs.  A.  Philip  and 
Stenhouse ;  and  a  brief  resume  of  its  contents  was  given  by  the 
latter  gentleman.  He  said  the  paper  described  different  ways  of 
making  inflammable  mixtures  and  of  detecting  them.  The  methods 
of  detection  comprised  those  depending  on  special  forms  of  safety 
lamps  and  those  relying  on  the  catalytic  action  of  platinum  or 
palladium.  It  was  essential  that,  during  each  experiment  for  test¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  different  detectors,  the  composition  of  the  air 
should  remain  constant.  The  detectors  might  be  tested  by  either 
of  two  methods,  the  first  of  which  might  be  termed  testing  in 
static  mixtures.  According  to  this  method,  a  measured  volume 
of  inflammable  gas  or  vapour  was  introduced  into  the  air  and  was 
mixed  with  it  by  some  stirring  device.  The  apparatus  was  then 
introduced  through  a  suitable  door,  and  the  composition  of  the 
mixture  was  ascertained  afresh.  This  method  had  been  thoroughly 
worked  out  by  Dr.  Clowes,  who  had  used  it  in  connection  with 
his  hydrogen-flame  detector.  The  objections  to  it  were  that  the 
preparation  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  used  occupied  considerable 
time,  and  that  the  atmosphere  was  subject  to  changes  in  compo¬ 
sition — momentarily,  while  the  apparatus  was  being  introduced 
into  it,  and  afterwards  continuously,  owing  to  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  by  the  lamp  flame.  The  second  method  of  testing  de¬ 
tectors  was  termed  by  the  authors  the  kinetic  method.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  it  a  uniform  stream  of  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas  was  passed 
by  means  of  a  pump  through  a  chamber  in  which  the  detector  was 
placed.  The  mixture  of  air  with  inflammable  gas  or  vapour  on 
which  the  tests  were  to  be  made  could  be  either:  (1)  Air  and  coal 
gas  taken  from  the  ordinary  supply  ;  (2)  air  and  hydrogen  prepared 
electrolytically  ;  (3)  dry  air  saturated  with  a  volatile  organic  liquid 


at  a  fixed  temperature ;  (4)  a  store  of  mixed  gas  and  air  contained 
in  a  gasholder  ;  (5)  gas  withdrawn  from  a  high-pressure  cylinder. 
The  methods  of  making  these  mixtures  for  testing  detectors  were 
dealt  with  fully  in  the  paper,  as  were  also  those  of  working  out  the 
proportion  of  inflammable  gas  in  the  mixture  made.  The  uses  of 
such  mixtures  were  mainly  twofold — first,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
monstration  to  miners  and  others  of  the  effect  of  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  gas  on  the  flame-cap  of  lamps ;  and,  secondly,  for  com¬ 
paring  the  efficiency  of  different  forms  of  safety  lamps. 

The  two  papers  were  discussed  together. 

Sir  Boverton  Redwood  said  he  attended  about  a  year  ago  at 
Portsmouth  at  the  Admiralty  test  of  the  apparatus  described 
by  Messrs.  Philip  and  Steele.  He  could  bear  testimony  to  the 
value  of  their  invention  for  showing  the  presence  of  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  petroleum  vapour  which  would  produce  a  combustible 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  of  any  proportion  which  would  give 
an  explosive  atmosphere.  He  did  not  wish  to  institute  a  compa¬ 
rison  between  the  apparatus  and  the  hydrogen-flame  cap  test 
which  had  been  described  by  him  many  years  ago,  and  had  been 
used  continuously  by  his  brother  and  others  in  testing  the  air  of 
petroleum  tanks.  In  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  samples  were  col¬ 
lected  from  the  tanks  and  examined.  The  apparatus  was  not,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  taken  into  the  tanks  themselves.  , 

Admiral  Little  remarked  that  there  were  a  large  number  of 
sources  of  inflammable  gas.  At  first  the  Admiralty  had  only  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  gas  evolved  from  coal  in  bunkers;  but  later 
they  had  to  consider  the  larger  question  of  the  inflammable  gas  from 
the  oils  used  as  fuels.  It  was  a  question  as  to  what  extent  the  Davy 
lamp  could  be  safely  used  by  stokers  and  others  who  were  unac¬ 
customed  to  interpreting  its  indications.  Sometimes  they  only 
expected  to  find  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  a  tank,  and  looked  for 
it  in  the  lower  part ;  but  meantime  an  explosion  resulted  from  an 
accumulation  of  inflammable  gas  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tank. 
If  there  were  any  fault  with  the  apparatus  devised  by  Messrs. 
Philip  and  Steele,  it  was  that  it  was  too  sensitive  for  ordinary  use. 
To  his  mind,  it  indicated  too  small  a  proportion  of  inflammable 
gas;  and  hence  its  indications  would  be  apt  to  be  ignored.  Where 
a  vessel  was  divided  into  a  few  compartments  only,  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  good.  When,  however,  there  were  many  compart¬ 
ments,  its  application  seemed  to  present  several  difficulties ;  and  he 
thought  there  was  wide  scope  for  an  improved  portable  device. 

Another  speaker  inquired  if  the  failure  in  course  of  time  of  the 
catalytic  action  of  platinum  did  not  render  the  apparatus  of 
Messrs.  Philip  and  Steele  unreliable. 

Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Butterfield  said  he  did  not  know  if  the  authors 
in  their  papers  had  drawn  attention  to  the  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  effected  within  the  last  twelve  months  in  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  safety  lamp,  as  a  detector  of  inflammable  gas,  by  Sir  Henry 
Cunyngham  and  Professor  Cadman.  It  consisted  in  inserting 
at  intervals  in  the  flame  an  asbestos  comb  impregnated  with  a 
sodium  salt,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  render  the  flame-cap  much 
more  readily  visible.  By  this  means  smaller  proportions  of  inflam¬ 
mable  gas  could  be  detected  with  certainty,  and  variations  in  the 
proportions  observed ;  so  that  the  safety  lamp  was  applicable 
sa  a  reliable  detector  over  a  much  wider  range  of  inflammable 
mixtures  than  formerly.  Moreover,  the  flame-cap  of  the  sodium- 
impregnated  flame  could  be  observed  by  persons  with  defective 
eyesight  who  were  incapable  of  observing  the  ordinary  flame-cap. 
The  new  apparatus  had  all  the  simplicity  of  the  ordinary  safety 
lamp,  but,  of  course,  depended  on  observation.  It  would  not, 
like  the  apparatus  of  Messrs.  Philip  and  Steele,  ring  a  warning 
bell.  It  seemed  to  him  that  their  apparatus  was  eminently 
suitable  for  permanent  installations.  With  regard  to  the  second 
paper,  by  Messrs.  Philip  and  Stenhouse,  he  was  not  sure  that  the 
authors  had  referred  to  the  simplest  of  all  methods  of  preparing 
a  mixture  in  given  proportions  of  an  inflammable  gas  and  air,  which 
consisted  in  gearing  together  the  spindles  of  two  wet  gas-meters 
through  one  of  which  the  air,  and  through  the  other  the  gas,  was 
passing.  The  proportions  in  the  mixture  could  be  varied  by 
altering  the  gearing. 

Mr.  Philip,  replying  for  himself  and  his  collaborators,  said  he 
regretted  that  he  had  used  Dr.  Clowes’s  name  only  in  connection 
with  the  hydrogen-flame  detector.  He  had  not  intended  to 
ignore  Sir  Boverton  Redwood’s  work  in  connection  with  it.  In 
regard  to  the  platinum  coils,  their  catalytic  action  did  not  fail 
in  course  of  time  because  they  were  protected  from  overheating. 
The  one  shown  had  been  in  use  since  the  apparatus  was  first 
devised.  The  cost  of  a  coil  was,  however,  only  about  eighteen- 
pence.  He  had  there  a  specimen  of  the  Cunyngham-Cadman 
safety  lamp  detector,  but  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
comparisons  with  it.  He  understood,  however,  that  it  gave  very 
good  results.  The  apparatus  he  and  Mr.  Steele  had  devised 
was,  however,  when  used  with  a  sensitive  differential  galvano¬ 
meter,  as  sensitive  as  the  Clowes- Redwood  hydrogen-flame  cap 
detector. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  authors  for 
their  papers  and  demonstration. 


Soap  water  in  concrete  has  been  used  in  Germany,  instead  of 
ordinary  water,  to  make  reinforced  concrete  water-tight.  A  grain 
elevator,  which  was  exposed  to  inundation,  was  built  on  the 
Danube;  and  according  to  “  Beton  und  Eiscn,”  the  gauging  water 
was  replaced  by  a  solution  of  potash  soap.  The  building  has 
stood  one  inundation  well  ;  while  another  building  of  the  same 
material,  without  the  soap,  did  not  quite  keep  out  the  water. 
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OIL=GAS  SUPPLY  IN  MEXICO. 


In  a  recent  number  of  “  Progressive  Age  ”  (New  York),  there 
was  an  illustrated  article  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Lamson,  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Mexican  National  Gas  Company,  describing 
the  plant  by  which  the  oil  gas  is  produced  for  lighting  the  city  of 
Mexico.  As  no  coal-gas  plant  is  in  operation  in  the  Republic 
and  as  outside  the  city  the  only  Company  supplying  gas  is  at 
Merida,  in  the  State  of  Yucatan,  where  the  Lowe  process  is  used, 
the  following  particulars  may  be  of  interest. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery  of  petroleum  in  the  States  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  gas  industry  in  Mexico  could 
not  have  attained  any  degree  of  importance,  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  gas  coal  and  the  limited  demand  for  residuals.  Rut  the 
apparently  inexhaustible  deposits  of  petroleum  in  the  Ebano  and 
Huasteca  fields  uncovered  by  Messrs.  Doheny,  Canfield,  and 
Bridge,  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  who  acquired  large  tracts  of 
oil  land,  and  connected  them  with  60  miles  of  8-inch  pipe-line 
with  five  pumping-stations,  all  of  a  proved  capacity  for  delivering 
31,000  barrels  per  day  of  20°  petroleum  at  the  port  of  Tampico, 
led  to  the  organization  by  them  of  the  Mexican  National  Gas 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  building  plants  and  furnishing  gas  in 
the  Republic.  A  concession  was  obtained  from  the  Government 
providing  for  the  free  entry  of  all  materials  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  works  and  distributing  plant  built  by  the  Company  in 
any  part  of  the  Republic,  and  relieving  them  of  all  taxes,  with 
certain  exceptions,  for  ten  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  con¬ 
cession  was  granted.  The  Company  immediately  proceeded  with 
their  plans  for  constructing  plant  in  the  City  of  Mexico;  com¬ 
menced  its  erection  in  September,  igog ;  and  on  June  1,  igio, 
turned  gas  on  the  city  with  22  miles  of  mains  laid  and  1400  services 
connected. 

1  he  works  are  situated  in  a  suburb  of  Mexico,  three  miles  from 
the  business  centre  of  the  city.  The  site  is  seven  acres  in  extent ; 
and  about  half  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  buildings  and  plant.  A 
branch  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  passes  directly  through 
the  property,  and  a  private  siding  runs  along  the  entire  extent 
of  the  works  ;  thereby  affording  excellent  facilities  for  the  prompt 
and  economical  handling  of  freight  and  tank-cars.  Ample  drainage 
is  provided;  so  that  even  during  the  torrential  summer  rains  all 
parts  of  the  works  are  free  from  surface  water.  An  artesian  well, 
about  500  feet  deep,  gives  a  good  supply  of  pure  water ;  and  its 
natural  flow  may  be  increased  by  using  the  air-lift  with  which  the 
well  is  equipped.  The  water  raised  is  collected  in  a  reinforced 
concrete  reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of  upwards  of  300,000 
gallons;  thus  ensuring  at  all  times  an  abundant  supply  for  con¬ 
densing,  scrubbing,  and  fire  purposes.  From  the  reservoir  or  from 
the  well  direct  an  overhead  steel  storage  tank  of  68,000  gallons 
capacity  is  supplied. 

The  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  comes  from  the  now 
famous  Huasteca  oil-fields.  It  averages  about  20°  Beaume,  and 
is  brought  direct  to  the  plant  in  tank-cars,  from  which  it  is  pumped 
into  the  storage-tank  by  two  outside  plunger  type  pumps,  which, 
when  working  together,  will  discharge  the  contents  of  a  300-barrel 
tank-car  in  from  45  to  50  minutes.  The  tank  is  built  of  steel, 
overground,  and  will  hold  304,500  gallons  of  oil. 

The  gas-generators  are  two  in  number,  each  having  an  actual 
capacity  of  approximately  40,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  Each  con¬ 
sists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  vaporizing  chamber  and  a  fixing 
chamber ;  the  latter  being  a  vertical  cylindrical  shell  into  which 
the  vaporizing  chambers  are  built,  but  at  right  angles  thereto.  In 
starting-up  or  blasting,  the  oil,  previously  heated  to  1500  Fahr. 
(which  temperature  is  maintained  with  but  slight  variations  during 
the  entire  process  of  generating  and  blasting),  is  fed  through  the 
burners  in  the  front  of  the  generators,  and  the  necessary  air  is 
supplied  by  direct-connected  steam-turbine  driven  blowers.  After 
the  blast  is  off  and  gas-making  begins,  steam  alone  is  admitted  to 
the  lower  chamber,  and  oil  is  injected  into  the  upper  one.  Both 
oil  and  steam  enter  in  finely  atomized  sprays,  which  are  regulated 
by  the  use  of  needle  valves  and  a  specially  constructed  atomizer. 
I  he  resultant  gases  are  finally  brought  together  in  the  fixing  cham¬ 
ber,  and  go  oft  as  a  fixed  illuminating  gas. 

Leaving  the  generator,  the  off-take  nozzle,  which  is  in  combina- 
tion  with  the  stack  valve,  leads  oft  to  a  horizontal  leader,  where 
the  flow  of  gas  is  divided  up  through  five  dip-pipes,  and  passed 
into  the  primary  wash-box  or  seal,  where  the  lampblack  and  tar 
are  separated  from  it.  The  secondary  wash-box  is  practically  a 
duplicate  of  the  first,  so  far  as  construction  is  concerned,  though 
its  functions  are  somewhat  different.  Both  of  these  boxes  or  seals 
are  constructed  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  hydraulic  main  used 
with  ordinary  retort-benches  ;  being  equipped  with  the  customary 
dip  iupes,  diaphragms,  and  tar  off-takes.  Some  difference  occurs 
in  the  water  feed,  which  in  this  instance  is  had  through  the  dip- 
pipes  following  the  flow  of  gas,  but  sprayed  under  pressure  by  a 
conical  shaped  spreader  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  inner  sur- 
aces  ot  the  dip-pipes  are  subjected  to  a  constant  scouring  process 
t  rough  the  impact  of  the  water  thereon.  After  passing  through 
the  secondary  wash-box,  the  gas  is  taken  up  by  a  steam-jet  ex¬ 
hauster  regulated  to  hold  the  pressure  at  its  inlet  at  even  gauge 
t0 4,IOths  Yacuum>  according  to  the  period  of  the  “run.” 

The  gas  is  then  delivered  to  the  first  scrubber,  which  is  of  the 
tower  type,  14  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  high.  The  trays  are  of 
wood,  and  are  set  with  the  slats  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 


The  intervening  sections  between  the  tray  courses  are  filled  with 
bright  scrap  tin,  rolled  up  in  the  shape  of  sponges,  so  that  a  great 
area  of  wetted  surface  is  presented  to  the  gas  in  its  passage 
through.  The  water  used  in  this  scrubber  is  that  which  has  been 
previously  used  in  the  seals,  and  is  employed  because  of  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  ridding  the  gas  absolutely  of  its  naphthalene  content. 
From  the  first  scrubber  the  gas  passes  into  the  second  one,  which 
is  a  counterpart  of  it,  and  which  is  similarly  filled  and  operated, 
except  that  cold  fresh  water  is  used.  From  the  second  scrubber 
the  gas  goes  directly  into  the  relief  holder,  which  is  of  75,000 
cubic  feet  capacity,  in  a  steel  tank. 

The  exhausters  are  two  in  number,  each  having  a  capacity  of 
112,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  They  are  steam-driven;  and  their 
speed  is  governed  entirely  by  the  quantity  of  the  gas  in  the  relief 
holder.  From  the  exhausters  the  gas  is  passed  into  the  purifiers, 
five  in  number,  set  in  two  groups;  the  first  two  vessels  being  32  ft. 
by  14  ft.,  with  reversing  gear  and  top  and  bottom  regulating 
valves  for  adjusting  the  flow  of  gas.  These  two  boxes  are  used  to 
remove  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  are  charged  with  oxide  of 
iron.  The  three  remaining  vessels  are  filled  with  lime. 

From  the  purifiers  the  gas  passes  through  a  rotary  station 
meter,  having  a  maximum  capacity  of  85,000  cubic  feet  per  hour, 
into  the  holder — a  three-lift  one  of  500,000  cubic  feet  capacity, 
and  built  in  a  steel  tank.  From  the  holder  the  gas  is  boosted 
into  the  city  by  two  single  steam-actuated  compressors,  through 
three  compression  tanks  having  a  combined  free  air  capacity  of 
1200  cubic  feet.  The  lines  leading  from  these  tanks  are  of 
wrought-iron  pipe,  6  inches  diameter,  and  diverge,  after  entering 
the  city  limits,  to  the  various  district  governors,  where  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  3-inch  head  of  water. 

Despite  the  fact  that  labour  is  extremely  cheap,  a  liberal  num¬ 
ber  of  mechanical  appliances  have  been  adopted.  Wherever 
possible,  compressed  air  has  been  employed  for  operating  the 
valves  and  other  devices.  This  air  is  delivered  by  a  steam-actu¬ 
ated  compressor  having  a  capacity  of  10,000  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
The  air  receiver  has  a  capacity  of  54  cubic  feet  of  free  air,  and  is 
equipped  with  an  unloading  device  adjustable  to  any  desired  pres¬ 
sure  within  the  limits  of  the  compressor.  As  operated  at  present, 
50  lbs.  pressure  suffices  for  all  the  demands.  To  avoid  the  danger  of 
rupture,  all  the  piping  round  the  works  is  provided  with  adjustable 
hangers  and  supports  fitted  with  spiral  springs  to  automatically 
take  up  any  shock  that  might  occur.  Expansion  joints  on  all 
lines  are  also  freely  used,  and  every  known  source  of  danger  is 
either  entirely  eliminated  or  the  emergency  prov  ided  for. 

By  Dec.  31,  igio,  41  miles  of  street  mains  were  laid  and  in  ser¬ 
vice,  of  which  23  miles  are  4-inch,  14  miles  6-inch,  miles  8-inch, 
ij  miles  10-inch,  and  1  mile  12-inch.  The  low-pressure  mains  are 
of  cast  iron,  well  coated  on  the  outside  with  asphalt  paint,  and  laid 
with  lead  joints.  Under  street  railway  crossings,  and  extending 
about  10  yards  each  side  of  the  track,  the  pipe  is  boxed,  and  the 
latter  filled  with  hot  asphalt.  The  system  of  gas  distribution  is 
divided  into  four  districts,  embracing  the  business  centre  of  the 
city  and  three  residential  sections,  each  of  the  latter  being  supplied 
from  the  high-pressure  lines  through  a  double  district  regulator. 
The  business  section,  however,  through  which  a  12-inch  low-pres¬ 
sure  line  extends  one  mile  east  and  west,  is  supplied  through  two 
double  district  regulators.  This  arrangement  gives  absolute  pres¬ 
sure  control,  and  permits  isolation  of  any  district  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  service. 


Gaslight  and  Coke  Company’s  Dividend. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company  (Mr.  Henry  Ravner)  that  the  accounts  of  the  Company 
for  the  past  half  year  show  that  (subject  to  audit)  the  balance  to 
the  credit  of  the  net  revenue  account  will  enable  the  Directors  to 
recommend  the  payment  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  £4  14s.  8d. 
per  cent,  per  annum,  carrying  forward  to  the  next  account  the  sum 
of  £6gg,35o  is.  7d.  The  dividend  for  the  June  half  of  last  year 
was  at  the  rate  of  £4  13s.  4d.  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  while  the 
carry-forward  (including  a  balance  of  £32,746  taken  over  from 
the  West  Ham  Gas  Company  on  Jan.  1,  1910)  was  £542,370. 


Gas  Lighting  and  Ventilation. — One  of  the  “  Notes  for  Gas 
Users  ”  in  the  “  Ironmonger  ”  for  the  15th  inst.  is  on  this  subject. 
The  writer  calls  attention  to  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
“  Revue  Industrielle,”  giving  an  account  of  some  experiments 
carried  out  in  a  large  room  when  lighted  first  by  gas  and  after¬ 
wards  by  electricity.  The  room  had  one  door,  two  windows,  and 
a  couple  of  ventilator  gratings.  The  lights  employed  for  the  ex¬ 
periment  were  a  Tantalum  lamp  and  an  upright  incandescent 
gas-burner  of  the  same  lighting  power,  occupying  the  same  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  two  separate  experiments.  The  experimenters  re¬ 
mained  in  the  room,  and  took  precautions  in  order  that  the  two 
experiments  should  be  conducted  under  comparable  conditions. 
The  result  was  that  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  increased 
from  o-o64  to  0‘2i8  in  three  hours  when  electric  light  was  em¬ 
ployed,  and  from  0^07 1  to  0^203  for  the  same  time  when  gaslight 
was  substituted.  The  two  increases  were  o‘i54  and  o-i32  respec¬ 
tively.  The  writer  of  the  “  Notes  ”  remarks  that,  “  seeing  that  the 
electric  light  could  not  have  generated  any  carbon  dioxide,  the 
increase  must  have  been  due  to  the  persons  in  the  room.  But  it 
certainly  looks  as  if  the  gas  behaved  better  as  a  ventilating 
agent.” 
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HIGH=PRESSURE  GAS  PLANT 

WITH  MEDIUM  MAIN  PRESSURE. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southern  Gas  Association,  held 
at  Montgomery  (Ala.)  a  short  time  ago,  a  paper  on  “  High-Pressure 
Gas  Plant  with  Medium  Pressure  on  the  Mains  ”  was  x'eadby  Mr. 
F.  H.  Sawyer,  of  New  Bern  (N.C.).  It  contained  a  description 
of  the  plant  erected  last  year  at  Goldsboro  (N.C.),  of  which  the 
following  are  some  particulars. 

When  considering  the  erection  of  the  plant  and  the  laying  of 
the  mains  (no  gas  plant  having  previously  been  established),  see¬ 
ing  that  a  considerable  mileage  of  pipe  would  be  required  to  cover 
the  town,  it  was  thought  that  medium-pressure  plant  would  be 
the  best.  This  would  be  specially  advantageous,  as  it  would  be 
possible  to  reach  sparsely-built  sections  of  the  town  with  small 
wrought-iron  mains  ;  thereby  causing  the  supply  to  be  available  to 
practically  all  the  inhabitants  requiring  gas.  It  was  also  felt  that 
the  consumer  could  have  a  service  that  would  be  almost  perfect ; 
for  most  managers  have  had  to  contend  with  complaints  of  want 
of  pressure  on  low-pressure  systems  at  points  where  extensions 
were  made  with  pipes  that  soon  proved  too  small. 

There  are  in  Goldsboro  nine  miles  of  mains  running  in  size 
from  1 }  inches  up  to  3  inches,  all  of  wrought  steel;  the  principal 
or  main  trunk  line  being  3-inch,  and  all  lateral  lines  of  the  small 
sizes.  The  mains  are  laid  in  the  roadway,  30  inches  from  the  kerb 
and  37  inches  deep.  No  attention  was  paid  to  grading  these  lines 
beyond  following  the  kerb  as  established  by  the  City  Engineer. 
A  Dresser  coupling,  or  expansion  joint,  was  placed  at  each  500 
feet.  Valves  were  put  in  at  certain  points  on  the  main  system,  for 
cutting  off  any  section  for  repairs,  &c.  They  are  in  brick  man¬ 
holes,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  and  quickly  reached.  The  mains 
were  all  tested  to  45  lbs.  pressure  immediately  after  being  laid. 
Practically  all  the  services  are  id-inch,  and  are  of  galvanized  iron. 
Individual  regulators  are  placed  on  each  service ;  reducing  the 
pressure  from  pounds  to  inches. 

At  the  works  the  gas  is  dealt  with  as  follows  :  From  the  water- 
gas  set  it  goes  direct  to  the  holder ;  thence  it  is  drawn  by  a  com¬ 
pressor  through  the  purifying  boxes  into  a  reservoir;  then  through 
the  compressor  and  into  two  compression-tanks.  The  pressure 
carried  in  these  tanks  fluctuates  between  7^  lbs.  and  35  lbs.  A 
governor  placed  on  the  outlet  connections  of  the  tanks  reduces  the 
pressure  to  5  lbs. ;  this  being  the  regular  pressure  carried  on  the 
mains.  The  tanks  are  located  between  the  retort-house  and  the 
holder.  They  are  8  feet  diameter  and  3ft  feet  long.  Practically 
all  the  condensation  from  the  gas  takes  place  in  the  tanks  ;  drain- 
cocks  being  placed  on  the  bottom  of  each  for  its  release.  No 
drips  are  used  on  the  whole  of  the  main  system,  and  no  evidence 
of  water  or  oil  has  been  seen. 

The  compressor  is  run  during  the  day  while  gas  is  being  made 
(the  extra  coal  used  for  steam  for  this  purpose  being  very  small). 
A  f terwards  it  is  run  only  when  the  pressure  in  the  tanks  drops  to 
7!  lbs.  The  two  or  three  times  that  the  compressor  has  to  be  run 
during  the  early  morning  and  evening  necessitates  the  consumption 
of  about  170  lbs.  of  coal  for  the  boiler  each  time.  Two  men  are 
required  to  run  the  plant.  The  gas  maker  comes  on  duty  at  6  a.m. 
and  remains  until  6  p.m.  The  helper  is  on  duty  from  12  noon 
till  12  midnight;  and  the  gas  is  made  in  the  afternoon,  when  both 
men  are  at  the  plant. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  CARBIDE 
AND  ACETYLENE. 

The  Sixth  International  Congress  on  Carbide  and  Acety¬ 
lene  was  held  at  Vienna  on  May  11  to  13.  It  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  Austria,  Belgium,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  total  number 
present  on  the  opening  day  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  250. 
The  following  summary  of  the  proceedings  is  taken  from  a  more 
detailed  report  in  “  Carbid  und  Acetylen.” 

The  proceedings  were  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  ult. 
by  His  Excellency  Dr.  Wilhelm  Exner,  the  Honorary  President 
of  the  Congress,  in  a  speech  delivered  partly  in  German  and 
partly  in  French,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  importance  of  the 
successive  International  Congresses  on  Acetylene.  Councillor 
Haas,  of  the  Austrian  Office  of  Public  Works,  expressed  welcome 
to  the  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  Austrian  Government ;  and  a 
similar  welcome  was  expressed  by  representatives  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  and  Croatian  State  Authorities.  The  technical  procedings 
opened  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hugo  Roller,  of  Vienna.  In 
an  inaugural  address,  he  traced  the  development  of  the  carbide 
and  acetylene  industries,  and  referred  to  their  great  economical 
importance.  There  were  then  elected  as  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Congress,  Herr  Knappich,  of  Augsburg,  M.  Gandillon,of  Geneva, 
Dr.  Schuhmacher-Kopp,  of  Lucerne,  M.  de  Seynes,  of  Paris,  and 
Dr.  Michaelis,  of  Berlin.  The  first  paper  presented  was  by  Herr 
Kautny,  of  Cologne,  entitled  “  The  Position  and  Development  of 
Acetylene  Lighting  and  of  the  Autogenous  Soldering  Industry  in 
Germany.”  The  author  deprecated  the  tendency,  which  he  said 
manufacturers  of  acetylene  plant  displayed  at  the  present  time, 


to  neglect  acetylene  lighting  altogether  in  favour  of  welding 
apparatus.  There  was,  however,  no  question  that  the  greatest 
field  for  development  at  the  present  time  was  in  the  application 
of  acetylene  welding  to  new  branches  of  industry.  The  reading 
of  the  next  paper  on  the  list,  by  Dr.  Caro,  of  Berlin,  on  “The 
Lime-Nitrogen  Industry,”  unfortunately  had  to  be  postponed,  as 
Dr.  Caro  was  prevented  from  attending  the  Congress.  M.  de 
Seynes,  the  President  of  the  French  Acetylene  Association,  then 
gave  an  interesting  paper  on  “The  Importance  of  Lime-Nitrogen 
in  Agriculture,  and  the  Practical  Results  of  its  Application.” 

A  trade  exhibition  of  carbide  and  acetylene,  for  which  accom¬ 
modation  had  been  provided  in  the  Technological  and  Industrial 
Museum,  was  then  formally  opened,  and  inspected  by  the  members. 
The  exhibits  were  of  an  instructive  character  for  those  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  acetylene  industry ;  but  to  the  latter  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  much  of  very  special  novelty.  Nevertheless,  the  im¬ 
pression  created  by  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  was  favourable. 
In  the  afternoon,  Herr  Knappich,  of  Augsburg,  read  a  paper  on 
“Acetylene  Central  Works  for  the  Lighting  of  Small  Towns  and 
Communities.”  He  pointed  out  that,  notwithstanding  the  com¬ 
petition  of  coal  gas  and  electricity,  there  were  at  the  present  time 
in  Germany  alone  155  central  acetylene  works,  and  that  the 
places  supplied  from  them  varied  in  size  up  to  a  population  of 
23,000.  In  view  of  the  very  active  propaganda  instituted  in 
favour  of  cross  country  supplies  of  electricity,  it  was  imperatively 
necessary  that  authorities  should  be  warned  of  the  injury  which 
frequently  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  such  central  elec¬ 
tricity  works.  Herr  Dezsenyi,  of  Buda-Pesth,  then  read  a  paper 
on  “The  Use  of  Acetylene  in  Mining,”  which  he  demonstrated  by 
reference  to  a  number  of  models.  Herre  Dalen,  of  Stockholm, 
was  to  have  presented  a  paper  on  “The  Use  of  Acetylene  for 
Marine  Lighting,”  but  unfortunately  he  was  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  Congress.  A  demonstration  of  autogenous  acetylene  weld¬ 
ing  concluded  the  proceedings  for  the  day. 

The  second  day’s  proceedings  opened  with  a  paper  by  Herr 
Immanuel  Friedmann,  of  Vienna,  on  “  Advances  in  the  Use  of 
Dissolved  Acetylene.”  He  predicted  a  great  future  for  dissolved 
acetylene  for  portable  lamps,  if  requisite  charging  stations  were 
established  all  over  the  country.  Professor  F.  Sandor,  of  Agram, 
then  gave  an  address  on  “  The  Development  and  Present  Position 
of  the  Acetylene  Industry  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia.”  A  discussion 
was  next  opened  by  M.  Gandillon,  of  Geneva,  on  “The  Influence 
of  Authorities,  Technical  Associations,  and  Private  Initiative  on 
the  Development  of  the  Acetylene  Industry  in  Different  Coun¬ 
tries.”  M.  de  Seynes,  of  Paris,  pointed  out  that  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  acetylene  industry  in  France  was  due  to  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  private  initiative  with  technical  associations,  among  which 
he  specially  named  the  Office  Central  de  l’Acetylene,  which  he 
said  had  doubled  the  consumption  of  carbide.  Herr  Knappich, 
of  Augsburg,  pointed  out  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  official 
requirements  in  Germany,  the  efforts  of  the  German  Acetylene 
Association  had  been  instrumental  in  putting  Germany  at  the 
head  of  carbide-consuming  countries.  Its  consumption  of  40,000 
tons  of  carbide  per  annum  was  2000  tons  more  than  that  of  the 
United  States  with  Canada.  Dr.  Levy,  of  Berlin,  pointed  out  that 
the  initiative  of  the  German  acetylene  and  carbide  firms  had 
provided  the  German  Acetylene  Association  with  a  fully-equipped 
laboratory  for  testing  acetylene  apparatus,  and  its  tests  of  plant 
were  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  Prussian  Government. 

The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  the  Congress  was  occupied 
with  visits  to  a  dissolved  acetylene  works  at  Mollersdorf,  the 
central  acetylene  supply  works  at  Gumpoldskirchen,  and  an 
oxygen  works  at  the  same  place.  The  banquet  in  connection 
with  the  Congress  was  held  on  the  evening  of  this  day. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  Michaelis,  of  Berlin,  pro¬ 
posed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  congress  held  the  view 
that  the  official  prescriptions  in  different  countries  should  be 
drawn  up  or  altered  so  that  they  should  not  make  the  regulations 
in  regard  to  acetylene  apparatus  for  metal  working  different  from 
those  relating  to  acetylene  apparatus  for  lighting  purposes.  1  he 
intention  underlying  this  resolution  was  evidently  to  admit  of  port¬ 
able  generators  being  made  available  for  welding  in  interiors. 
The  moving  of  this  resolution  provoked  a  prolonged  and  lively 
discussion ;  the  opponents  to  it  being  chiefly  the  members  who 
are  interested  in  the  dissolved  acetylene  branch  of  the  industry. 
Ultimately,  however,  it  was  decided  to  defer  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  to  the  next  Congress.  Papers  were  then  read  as 
follows :  By  M.  Granjon,  of  Paris,  on  “  The  Position  of  the  Acety¬ 
lene  Welding  Industry  in  France;”  by  Herr  Bernatschek,  of 
Vienna,  on  “The  Furtherance  of  Autogenous  Metal  Working  in 
Austria  by  the  State;”  by  M.  Amedeo,  of  Paris,  on  “The  Use 
of  Acetylene  in  Autogenous  Metal  Working;”  and  by  Professor 
J.  Wittal,  of  Buda-Pesth,  on  “The  Position,  Development,  and 
State  Furtherance  of  Autogenous  Metal  Working  in  Hungary. 
The  discussion  on  these  papers  led  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  organization  of  instruction  in  autogenous  metal  work¬ 
ing,  and  the  training  of  men  to  do  the  work.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  last  day  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  R.  Linde,  of  Munich,  read  a  paper 
on  “  The  Production  of  Nitrogen  for  Lime-Nitrogen  Manufacture. 
After  describing  different  methods  of  producing  lime-nitrogen,  the 
author  referred  to  the  recovery  of  nitrogen  in  oxygen  manufacture 
by  the  dephlegmation  or  fractional  condensation  process.  Herr 
Kassler  then  read  a  short  paper  on  “  The  Chlorine  Derivatives 
of  Acetylene.”  A  short  discussion  on  a  commercial  standard  of 
quality  for  lime-nitrogen  closed  the  business  at  the  congress. 

The  next  International  Congress  is  to  be  held  at  Rome. 
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PROPERTIES  OF  THE  XYLENES. 


In  the  Faraday  Lecture  recently  delivered  before  the  Fellows 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  Professor  Theodore  W.  Richards  ex¬ 
pounded  the  theory  of  the  compressibility  of  atoms,  at  which  he 
and  his  coadjutors  have  been  working  experimentally  during  the 
past  decade.  The  chemical  laboratory  of  Harvard  University 
enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation  for  accuracy;  and  instances  of 
the  work  done  there  were  given  by  Professor  Richards  to  show 
the  intimate  relation  of  various  fundamental  properties  of  sub¬ 
stances  physical  and  chemical.  Among  these  instances  is  one 
that  is  of  considerable  interest  to  gas  engineers,  referring  as  it 
does  to  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  one  which  has 
an  influence  upon  the  deposition  or  otherwise  of  naphthalene  in 
the  distributing  system. 

It  is  now  known,  from  experience  gained  and  investigations 
carried  on  within  the  gas  industry  during  recent  years,  that  it  is 
equally  important  to  keep  the  light  oils  in  coal  gas  “  up,”  as  it 
is  to  keep  the  naphthalene  content  “  down.”  Among  these  light 
oils,  solvents  of  naphthalene,  the  xylenes  occupy  a  leading  place. 
They  are  three  in  number,  isomeric — that  is,  of.  the  same  percent¬ 
age  composition  and  the  same  vapour  density,  but  having  certain 
differences  of  boiling-point,  freezing-point,  and  density  in  the 
liquid  state.  Their  position  in  the  benzene  series  (CDH.2n_6)  is 
shown  by  the  following  sequence :  Firstly,  benzene  (C6H6) ; 
secondly,  toluene  (C7H8)  or  methylbenzene  (C6H5’CH3);  and 
thirdly,  xylene  (C«H10)  or  (CH3-C6H4-CH3,  dimethyl  benzene). 
While  only  one  benzene  and  one  toluene  are  known,  three  xylenes 
are  known,  determined  by  the  relative  position  in  space  of  the 
CH3  groups  towards  the  benzene  nucleus  and  distinguished  by 
the  prefixes  “  ortho,”  “  meta,”  and  “  para.” 

The  suitability  of  such  a  multiform  substance  for  the  testing 
of  Professor  Richards’  views  as  to  the  behaviour  of  elements  and 
compounds  is  summed  up  by  him  as  follows  :  “  Thus  as  regards 
two  substances  otherwise  similar,  the  less  volatile  one  would  be 
less  compressible,  denser,  and  possess  greater  surface  tension. 
These  outcomes  of  the  theory  correspond  with  the  facts  in  a 
majority  of  cases  thus  far  studied.  For  example,  orthoxylene  is 
denser,  less  volatile,  less  compressible,  and  possesses  a  greater 
surface  tension,  than  either  metaxylene  or  paraxylene.”  Professor 
Richards  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Speyers  have  determined  these  constants 
with  great  care.  The  substances  they  employed  were  unusually 
pure ;  the  paraxylene  freezing  at  I3'2°C.  The  details  of  the 
experiments  are  not  yet  published,  but  the  results  are  given  in 
the  following  table : — 


Substance 

Tested. 

Boiling-Point 
in  Deg.  C. 

Density  at  20° 
C.,  Compared 
with  Water  at 
4°  C. 

Surface  Tension 
at  200  C.,  in 
Milligrammes 
per  Millimetre. 

Compressi¬ 
bility  at  20°  C. 
x  106. 

Orthoxylene  , 

144-0 

o‘88i 1 

3-09 

6o'o 

Metaxylene  . 

139-0 

0-8658 

2-96 

63-5 

Paraxylene  . 

1 36 '2 

o'  8611 

2*92 

65-2 

The  consistency  manifested  in  these  results  of  testing  the  four 
properties  of  the  three  isomers  is  a  strong  recommendation  of 
their  general  accuracy ;  and  the  data  thus  provided  will  be  of 
great  value  to  all  concerned  in  chemical  questions,  and  especially 
to  those  engaged  in  gas  manufacture  and  the  cognate  industries 
of  tar  distilling  and  aniline  colour  production. 


GAS=DRIVEN  FIRE=PUMPS. 


Most  readers  of  the  “Journal  ”  have  doubtless  heard  of,  and 
possibly  some  have  visited,  the  New  York  pleasure  resort  bearing 
the  name  of  Coney  Island.  The  buildings  there  have  been  and 
are  very  inflammable ;  and  consequently  fire  policies  were  limited 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  and  a  5  per  cent,  rate  charged.  The 
location  is  distant  from  the  general  fire  system  of  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn ;  and  to  maintain  an  adequate  number  of  fire-steamers 
to  cope  with  the  possibilities  would  have  entailed  a  very  heavy 
expense.  Abundance  of  water  was  available ;  but  the  question 
of  power  was  important.  What  was  needed  was  such  a  solution 
of  this  problem  as  would  enable  a  large  amount  of  power  to 
become  available  quickly,  yet  entail  little  or  no  expense  in  the 
intervals  when  it  was  not  required.  The  problem  was  successfully 
solved  by  using  gas-engines  supplied  with  ordinary  illuminating 
gas.  An  account  of  the  installation  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Springer,  of  New  York  City,  in  a  recent  number  of  “  Progressive 
Age ;  ”  and  from  it  the  following  particulars  are  taken. 

A  large  gasholder  in  the  vicinity  was  available ;  and  suitable 
connections  were  made  with  it.  Three  Nash  gas-engines,  of  the 
vertical  three-cylinder  four-cycle  type,  were  installed.  The 
cylinders  are  13^  inches  diameter,  with  16-inch  stroke.  When 
the  engines  are  run  at  260  revolutions  per  minute,  175  H.P.  is 
developed  by  each.  This  is  accomplished  with  gas  of  a  calorific 
value  of  only  590  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot  by  using  only  17-4 
cubic  feet  per  brake-horse-power  per  hour.  The  valves  of  one 
cylinder  in  each  engine  are  arranged  to  permit  the  use  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  to  start  it.  There  are  two  separate  compressors,  one 
of  which  has  its  own  small  gas-engine.  There  are  in  addition  a 
series  of  storage-tanks  for  compressed  air,  of  a  capacity  equal  to 
starting  all  the  engines  twice.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  very 
adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  starting-up.  In  fact,  the 


men  in  charge  do  not  have  to  exert  themselves  at  all.  The  com¬ 
pressed  air  starts  the  engine  forward,  operating  through  one  of 
the  three  cylinders.  The  other  two  cylinders  quickly  develop 
power  from  the  gas — indeed,  in  one  or  two  revolutions.  The 
engine  is  put  into  full  operation  by  gas  in  20  seconds,  and  all 
three  engines  and  the  entire  plant  in  about  2-5-  minutes. 

This  power  equipment  drives  a  very  efficient  pumping  plant, 
consisting  of  three  triplex  double-acting  piston  pumps,  each 
directly  connected  to  one  of  the  gas-engines,  and  forming  with  it 
a  water-handling  equipment  independent  of  the  other  pumps. 
The  pistons  are  12  inches  diameter  with  a  14-inch  stroke.  There 
is  a  capacity  of  40-3  gallons  at  each  revolution  of  the  three-arm 
crank-shaft ;  and  as  the  ordinary  speed  of  this  is  38-5  revolutions 
per  minute,  there  is  a  pumping  capacity  of  1551  gallons  per  minute 
per  pump.  Each  of  the  pumps  has  a  bye-pass  permitting  the  dis¬ 
charge  to  pass  into  the  overflow-pipe.  While  the  engine  is  get¬ 
ting  under  way,  the  bye-pass  valve  is  open  ;  but  when  full  speed 
is  attained,  the  valve  is  gradually  closed  by  an  electric  motor. 
The  valve  is  opened  or  closed  in  20  seconds ;  and  the  electric 
motor  automatically  stops  when  its  work  is  completed.  The  total 
capacity  of  the  three  pumps  is  4650  gallons  per  minute.  The 
pressure  is  150  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  the  pumps.  For  a  hydrant 
seven-eighths  of  a  mile  away,  the  pressure  falls  to  only  140  lbs. 
when  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant  is  employed.  The  area  pro¬ 
tected  totals  about  65  acres.  There  are  numerous  hydrants,  so 
distributed  that  the  whole  energy  of  the  pumping  plant  can  be  con¬ 
centrated  upon  any  one  block  of  buildings.  These  hydrants  have 
2j-inch  hose  connections,  and  are  joined  to  the  service  mains  by 
8-inch  piping.  The  full  capacity  of  4650  gallons  per  minute  can 
be  developed  with  15  to  20  streams. 

Mr.  Springer  says  this  pumping  plant  seems  to  have  been 
admirably  conceived.  It  is  economical,  as  it  is  operated  only 
when  needed;  and  the  attendance  expense  is  low.  It  can  be 
started  up  with  great  rapidity  and  with  entire  certainty.  If  the 
city  water  fails,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  can  be  called  upon.  The 
whole  plant  need  not  be  put  into  operation  if  the  situation  does 
not  require  it ;  and  the  starting-up  of  the  plant  does  not  depend 
upon  the  muscular  strength  of  the  persons  at  the  moment  in 
attendance.  A  great  volume  of  water  per  minute  is  available. 
Further,  the  streams  are  very  powerful,  so  that  considerable 
heights  can  be  reached.  A  pressure  of  140  lbs.  per  square  inch  is 
equivalent  to  that  obtainable  from  an  elevated  tank  or  stand-pipe 
320  feet  high.  The  high-pressure  pumping  plant  had  a  severe 
test  in  1907,  during  a  serious  conflagration.  The  total  capacity  of 
the  plant  is,  as  already  stated,  4650  gallons  per  minute  with  a 
pressure  of  150  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  the  pumps.  The  1907 
blaze  made  demands  that  were  just  about  equal  to  the  capacity. 
A  considerable  number  of  steamers  were  summoned  to  the  spot ; 
but  it,  is  stated  that  only  a  few  were  really  used.  The  cost  for 
gas  for  the  16-hour  run  of  the  plant  amounted  to  $58. 


PHOTOMETER  FOR  OUTDOOR  OR  INDOOR  USE. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  “  Comptes  Rendus,”  a  description 
was  given  by  M.  Henri  Malosse  of  a  photometer  suitable  for  test¬ 
ing  either  street  or  house  burners.  It  consists  of  two  smoked 
glass  prisms  and  two  of  ordinary  glass  united  so  as  to  form  two 
plates  with  parallel  sides  which  can  be  made  to  slide  horizontally 
one  before  the  other  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  means  of  a 
rack  and  pinion.  This  combination  represents  an  absorbing  me¬ 
dium  the  thickness  of  which  may  vary  from  about  zero  to  a  suffi¬ 
cient  degree  to  prevent  an  observer  from  seeing  letters  traced  on 
a  blackened  glass,  and  illuminated  through  transparency  by  the 
source  of  light  to  be  examined. 

Displacement  of  the  prisms  involves  that  of  a  graduated  rule  in 
front  of  an  index.  The  prisms  are  placed  in  a  box,  each  of  the 
two  opposite  large  sides  of  which  is  perforated  with  a  central 
opening — one  forming  an  eye-piece,  and  the  other  provided  with 
two  tubes.  One  of  these  tubes  is  fixed,  and  furnished  at  the  end 
screwed  on  the  box  with  a  positive  lens  of  16  dioptrics ;  while 
the  second,  which  can  slide  in  the  other,  terminates  on  the  lens 
side  in  the  blackened  glass  on  which  the  letters  are  traced.  The 
latter,  therefore,  represent  an  object  which  can  be  brought  into 
the  focal  plane  of  the  lens  or  on  either  side,  so  that  the  observer, 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  his  ocular  refraction,  can  see  the 
object  clearly. 

In  using  the  instrument,  the  operator  stands  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  lamp  containing  the  source  of  light,  and  then, 
looking  at  it  through  the  photometer  (after  having  suitably  re¬ 
duced  the  thickness  of  the  smoked  prisms,  and  moved  the  tube 
having  the  letters  on  it  to  the  point  where  the  adjustment  gives 
the  clearest  view  of  these  letters),  gradually  increases  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  absorbing  glass,  and  finally  stops  at  the  point  where 
the  luminous  power  transmitted  is  too  small  to  make  the  letters 
visible.  He  then  reads  the  division  of  the  scale  opposite  the  index. 
1  his  gives  him,  either  directly  or  by  the  aid  of  a  table  previously 
drawn  up  for  each  apparatus,  the  illuminating  power,  in  carcels, 
of  the  source  of  light  under  test. 


During  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  there  were  issues  of 
new  capital  to  the  amount  of  £116,205,939,  compared  with 
£“222,920,323  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  In  the 
amounts  named,  £31,000  was  issued  in  connection  with  gas  and 
water  supply  projects  this  year,  against  £"70,190  in  1910. 
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DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILLATION  OF  WASTE  WOOD. 

At  a  recent  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  a  paper  on  “  Utilizing  Waste  Wood  by 
Destructive  Distillation,”  prepared  by  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  C.  Lawrence, 
was  submitted.  The  text  of  the  paper  was  given  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  “  Journal  ”  of  the  Society;  and  from  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  are  taken. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
based  on  a  figure  of  65'  16  per  cent,  waste  given  by  Frankforter  in 
the  “Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,”  there  were 
in  1907  150  million  tons  of  wood  wasted,  the  greater  part  of  which 
could,  by  utilization,  have  been  saved.  The  authors  confined 
themselves  to  only  one  phase  of  the  question — that  of  utilization 
by  destructive  distillation;  and  they  limited  themselves  further 
by  dealing  only  with  those  products  obtainable  from  hard  woods, 
principally  oak.  The  immediate  products  obtained  by  destruc¬ 
tively  distilling  oak  are  well  known — viz.,  pyroligneous  acid  liquor 
containing  acetic  acid  and  methyl  alcohol ;  tars  and  oils  ;  charcoal ; 
and  uncondensed  gases.  Some  of  these  yield  other  substances  of 
commercial  importance  on  further  treatment.  The  acid  liquor 
may  be  neutralized  by  milk  of  lime  after  freeing  it  from  tarry 
matter ;  and  the  alcohol  or  crude  wood  spirit  is  then  distilled  off. 
The  wood  spirit  may  then  be  rectified  further  if  deemed  necessary. 
The  tars  can  also  be  redistilled  and  the  more  valuable  creosote 
oils  obtained.  The  gas  is  (or  may  be)  used  for  heating  the  retorts 
or  ovens  during  a  part  of  the  distillation.  The  charcoal,  after 
cooling,  is  ready  for  market  without  further  treatment. 

The  authors  took  as  an  example  of  commercial  utilization  the 
wood  wasted  in  a  small  lumber  mill  over  a  period  of  a  few  months, 
for  which  they  had  accurate  figures  from  personal  observation. 
The  mill  cut  125,000  feet  of  hardwood  lumber.  Using  Frank- 
forter’s  figures,  they  found  that  there  was  wasted  in  stumps,  slabs, 
limbs,  &c.,  wood  to  the  amount  of  883,700  lbs.  Almost  all  of  this 
could  have  been  used  for  distillation,  and  would  have  yielded 
products  as  follows : — ■ 

Tar . 30,488  lbs. 

Charcoal . 274,919  ,, 

Alcohol .  9,544  ,1 

Acetate  of  lime . 42,948  ,, 

From  statistics  furnished  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
for  1909,  these  would  have  the  following  values  : — 

Tar,  at  8  c.  per  gallon . $250 

Charcoal,  at  6c.  per  bushel .  825 

Alcohol,  at  24  c.  per  gallon . 1865 

Acetate,  at  15  c.  per  pound .  C44 

Total . 13584 

In  a  small  commercial  plant  of  about  ten  cords  capacity  per 


for  regular  living  conditions,  the  rate  of  change  of  air  was  several 
times  greater  than  the  figure  just  given. 

3.  — As  regards  the  vitiation  of  air  by  carbon  dioxide,  it  was 
found  that  one  man  actively  exercising  had  about  the  same  effect 
as  gas  burning  at  the  rate  of  5  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

4.  — Paper  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  only  moderately  reduced  the 
effectiveness  of  the  plaster  in  the  absorption  of  sulphur  gases. 

5.  — Sulphur  gases  formed  on  the  combustion  of  illuminating 
gas  are  removed  from  the  air  of  rooms  in  three  ways — viz.,  by  the 
changing  air  in  the  ordinary  course  of  ventilation,  by  condensa¬ 
tion  along  with  water  vapours  on  the  cold  walls  and  windows,  and 
through  absorption  by  the  alkaline  constituents  of  the  walls  and 
ceilings. 

G. — As  the  sulphur  content  of  a  room  increases  markedly,  the 
rate  of  reaction  between  the  plaster  and  the  sulphur  gases  becomes 
greater  ;  thereby  effecting  a  proportionally  more  rapid  removal  of 
the  sulphur  gases. 

7. — Calculations  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  content  of  the  air  of 
rooms  from  the  sulphur  introduced  by  the  inflowing  gas  are  wholly 
unreliable  if  they  fail  to  take  account  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  sulphur  dioxide  escapes  from  a  room. 


Coal  Gas  for  Train  Lighting. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  not  long  since  some  special  articles 
appeared  in  our  columns,  by  a  lighting  expert  connected  with 
one  of  the  railway  companies,  on  the  subject  of  railway  carriage 
lighting  by  gas.  A  “  Railway  Officer  ”  has  also  now  contributed 
an  article  to  the  Engineering  Supplement  of  “The  Times”  on  the 
same  subject ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  article,  he  discusses, 
as  did  also  our  contributor,  the  economy  and  value  of  coal  gas  for 
this  purpose — the  incandescent  burner  having  made  the  use  of 
rich  oil  gas  quite  unnecessary.  It  is  admitted  that  the  latter  has 
a  higher  calorific  value  and  that  less  is  required  (say,  o-6  cubic 
foot  per  hour  as  against  o-g  to  1  cubic  foot  of  coal  gas) ;  but  the 
difference  in  price — coal  gas  at  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  1000  cubic  feet  as 
against  oil  gas  at  about  10s.  or  more — leaves  room  for  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  which  has  not  been  made  hitherto  by  British  rail¬ 
ways,  apparently  either  through  ignorance  or  the  force  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  Now,  however,  they  would  appear  fully  alive  to  the  matter, 
and  a  change-over  may  be  anticipated  shortly.  In  France,  the 
Etat  (late  Ouest)  Railway  has  already  discarded  oil  gas  for  coal 
gas,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Nord  Company  are  proposing  to 
follow  suit.  In  this  country,  the  trains  of  the  North  London  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Railways  are  lighted  by  coal  gas;  while  larger 
lines,  such  as  the  London  and  North-Western,  and  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  have  had  trains  fitted  and  running 
for  some  time  for  experimental  purposes.  While  differences  of 
opinion  exist  at  the  present  moment  in  railway  circles  concerning 
the  desirability  of  using  gas  in  any  form  for  carriage  illumination, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  modern  incandescent  gas  lighting,  if 


day,  this  would  have  taken  less  than  three  weeks  to  work  up. 
These  small  figures  were  taken  by  the  authors,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom  of  speaking  in  sums  far  above  ordinary  compre¬ 
hension,  to  indicate  approximately  the  great  field  of  saving  in 
natural  resources  which  the  chemist  and  the  chemical  engineer 
can  effect. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  they  submitted  (below)  an  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  the  gas  taken  from  one  of  the  distillations,  and  they 
called  attention  to  the  high  calorific  value  of  this  gas  for  a  “  wood 
gas.” 

Per  Cent.  Vol. 


Heavy  hydrocarbons .  8  16 

Marsh  gas . 12 ’32 

Carbon  dioxide . 3t'45 

Carbon  monoxide . 35  °8 

Hydrogen . 1094 

Nitrogen .  2  05 


ioo’oo 

Calorific  value  .  11,493  B.Th.U.  per  lb. 


SULPHUR  QUESTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  learn  from  “  Progressive  Age  ”  that  while  expert  sanitarians 
and  bacteriologists  are  upsetting  some  of  the  orthodox  notions 
about  the  harmfulness  of  sewer  gas,  the  chemists  have  not  been 
idle  in  settling  some  matters  that  are  within  their  province  ;  one 
of  these  being  the  supposed  danger  from  sulphur  in  illuminating 
gas.  Several  states  and  cities  in  America  have  laws  to  the  effect 
that  gas  shall  not  contain  more  than  a  certain  amount — generally, 
20  to  30  grains — of  sulphur  per  100  cubic  feet.  A  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  reported  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Gallagher,  of  Boston,  shows  that 
the  supposed  danger  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  restric¬ 
tive  laws  do  not  rest  on  any  rational  basis  of  fact.  In  the  air  of 
a  gas-lighted  room,  the  sulphur  appears  as  sulphur  dioxide ;  and 
these  experimental  results  indicate  that  the  quantity  of  this  in 
gas-lighted  rooms  is  wholly  negligible  as  regards  comfort  and 
health.  Further  experiments  bearing  upon  this  problem  gave  the 
following  results. 

1.  — In  no  case,  even  under  the  most  restricted  conditions  of 
ventilation,  did  the  burning  of  gas  give  rise  to  noticeable  odours 
of  sulphur  gases. 

2.  — With  the  doors  and  windows  sealed,  and  the  ventilation  re¬ 
stricted  as  much  as  possible,  the  air  of  the  room  changed  r8 
times  per  hour.  When  the  ventilation  was  rendered  favourable 


employed  with  proper  precautions — and  particularly  if  coal  gas  is 
used — is  trustworthy  and  satisfactory,  besides  being  economical. 


Early  Gas-Lighted  Railway  Tunnel.— The  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway  seventy  years  ago 
last  Wednesday  week  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Engineering  Supplement  to  “  The  Times  ”  that  day.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  have  journeyed  by  rail  to  the  “  Queen  of  Southern 
Watering-Places”  will  remember  the  tunnel  they  pass  through 
just  before  reaching  Redhill.  It  comes  after  a  cutting  about 
100  feet  deep,  aod  nearly  perpendicular;  and  these  two  features 
of  the  line  were  regarded  as  marvels  at  the  time  of  the  opening. 
Though  it  was  only  rather  more  than  a  mile  long,  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  fears  of  the  passengers  the  tunnel  was  “  well  white¬ 
washed  throughout  and  lighted  by  gas.”  This  illumination,  we 
are  told,  “induced  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  cheerfulness,” 
while  to  the  engine-driver  it  was  “  of  the  utmost  moment,  enabling 
him  to  see  the  road  almost  as  well  as  in  broad  day — so  well,  in¬ 
deed,  that  any  obstruction  existing,  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
observed,  will  by  him  be  perceived  and  guarded  against.  The 
run  through  the  tunnel  occupied  only  about  two  minutes,  so  great 
was  the  hurry  to  get  out. 

Recent  Wills.— Major  Edward  Coleman,  formerly  of  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company,  and  a  Director  of  the  Mitcham 
and  Wimbledon  Gas  Company,  who  died  on  the  9th  ult.,  left 
estate  of  the  gross  value  of  £123,618,  of  which  the  net  personalty 
has  been  sworn  at  £110,909.  Lord  Edward  Spencer-Churchill, 
who  was  a  Director  "of  the  City  of  St.  Petersburg  New  Water- 
Works  Company,  Limited,  left  estate  of  the  gross  value  of  £49,928. 
Sir  Nathan  Bodington,  LL.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Leeds,  who  died  on  the  12th  of  May,  aged  62,  left  estate  of  the 
gross  value  of  £6895,  of  which  £5627  is  net  personalty.  The  late 
Mr.  W.  J.  Jenkins  left  estate  of  the  gross  value  of  £11,930,  of 
which  the  net  personalty  has  been  sworn  at  ;£  11,845.  Mr.  James 
John  Frederick  Stevens,  of  Holmhurst,  Erith  Road,  Belvedere, 
Chairman  of  the  West  Kent  Gas  Company  and  of  the  Mitcham 
and  Wimbledon  Gas  Company,  who  died  on  the  14th  ult.,  as 
recorded  in  the  “Journal,”  left  estate  of  the  gross  value  of 
£156,525,  of  which  the  net  personalty  has  been  sworn  at  £152,734. 
Deceased  left  £10,000  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Southwark, 
towards  the  endowment  of  St.  George’s  Cathedral,  and  also  his 
Holmhurst  estate  at  Belvedere,  for  charitable  purposes,  such  as  a 
home  for  aged  or  infirm  priests,  a  training  college,  or  a  conva¬ 
lescent  home. 
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REGISTER  OF  PATENTS. 

Automatically  Operating-  Gas  =  Burners. 

Robson,  G.,  of  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

No.  15,741  ;  June  30,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  apparatus,  controllable  from  a  single  point 
or  station,  for  automatically  operating  gas-burners,  of  the  type  wherein 
the  movement  of  an  expansible  device  under  the  pressure  existing  in 
the  main  controls  the  gas-cock  operating  motor  through  the  medium  of 
two  overlapping  weights,  one  of  which  may  be  rendered  inactive  when 
required  to  vary  the  load.  Apparatus  of  the  class  referred  to  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  patents  No.  7434  of  1909,  and  No.  14,681  of  1910. 

The  specifications  of  these  earlier  patents  describe  apparatus  in  which 
a  diaphragm,  by  an  intentional  rise  of  pressure  in  the  gas-main,  expands 
against  a  system  of  weighted  levers  to  unlock  or  release  a  clockwork 
motor,  which,  in  its  turn,  actuates  a  gas-valve.  This  lever  mechanism 
comprises  a  pair  of  weighted  levers — one  being  a  main  lever  carrying 
a  pawl  for  releasing  the  clockwork  motor,  and  the  other  being  an 
auxiliary  lever  normally  overlapping  and  bearing  upon  the  main  lever, 
but  adapted  to  be  freed  therefrom  or  rendered  inactive  by  means  of  a 
cam,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  the  apparatus  lights  at, a  pressure  which 
is  relatively  higher  than  that  for  extinguishing.  When  the  cycle  of 


operations  is  completed,  both  weights  are  returned  to  duty — causing 
the  diaphragm  to  fully  contract  and  bringing  the  pawl  back  to  its 
engaging  position  ;  so  that  if  the  pressure  in  the  gas-main  is  increased, 
the  diaphragm  expands  and  raises  the  pawl  to  release  the  mechanism 
for  another  cycle. 

The  apparatus  thus  described — which  was  adapted  to  work  either 
with  an  increase  of  pressure  followed  by  a  subsequent  decrease  (as  in 
No.  7434  of  1909)  or  by  an  increase  in  pressure  only  (as  in  No.  14,681 
of  1910) — the  range  between  the  unlocking  pressure  and  the  actuating 
pressure  in  one  case  and  that  between  the  engaging  pressure  and  the 
actuating  pressure  in  the  other  case,  is  adapted  to  be  constant.  But  it 
has  been  found  in  practice  that  it  may  not  always  be  convenient  to  use 
apparatus  working  as  described.  For  instance,  in  some  districts  it  is 
undesirable  that  the  pawl  should  be  left  in  engagement  between  the 
time  of  extinguishing  and  that  of  the  following  ignition.  When  in 
practice,  owing  to  the  use  of  gas-stoves,  the  pressure  in  the  mains  is 
considerably  increased  during  the  day  for  cooking  or  heating  purposes, 
if  the  pawl  is  left  in  engagement,  the  rise  of  pressure  might  be  such 
that  the  apparatus  would  be  started  when  not  desired.  It  is  the 
principal  object  therefore  of  the  present  invention  to  so  adapt  the 
apparatus  by  means  of  certain  removable  and  interchangeable  parts  or 
devices  that  it  can  be  quickly  and  simply  adjusted  to  meet  the  local 
conditions  prevailing  in  any  particular  district  where  the  lighter  is  to  be 
used  ;  the  result  being  that  the  device  is  “  rendered  very  effective  and 
flexible  in  its  capacity  for  application.” 


Robson’s  Automatic  Gas*  Burner  Lighter. 


Fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation  (partly  in  section)  of  an  automatic  gas 
lighting  and  extinguishing  apparatus  operating  by  a  rise  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  decrease  of  pressure,  for  use  with  devices  according  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  invention.  Fig.  2  is  a  transverse  section  on  the  line  X — X  (looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow)  and  showing  in  detail  only  those  parts 
necessary.  Fig.  3  is  a  section  on  the  line  Y — Y. 

To  first  give  a  brief  general  description  of  the  apparatus,  and  then 
to  describe  the  application  of  the  invention  thereto,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  gas  in  the  supply  main  A  is  adapted  to  normally  press  upon 
the  diaphragm  B,  and  when  the  pressure  is  raised,  the  expanding 
diaphragm  (by  its  centre  pin)  actuates  a  two-armed  lever  C  D.  The 
arm  C  carries  a  projecting  pin,  and  the  end  of  the  arm  D  carries  a  pawl 
F,  which,  when  raised  by  the  diaphragm,  raises  a  lever  G,  which  con¬ 
trols  the  starting  and  stopping  of  a  clockwork  motor.  The  arm  D  also 
carries  an  adjustable  weight.  The  motor  comprises  a  barrel  K  carry¬ 
ing  a  spur  wheel  L  in  mesh  with  a  pinion  M  on  a  shaft  N.  This  shaft 
also  carries  a  spur  wheel  O  in  mesh  with  a  pinion  P  on  a  shaft  Q,  which 
drives  a  toothed  wheel  R  engaging  with  a  worm  S  on  an  escapement 
shaft  T.  This  shaft,  at  its  upper  end,  has  a  projecting  pin  U  adapted 
to  be  stopped  in  its  rotational  movement  by  coming  into  contact  with 
a  projection  on  the  lever  G,  while  at  its  lower  end  it  is  fitted  with 
a  projection  adapted  to  engage  the  pin  on  C.  The  end  of  the  lever  G 
is  broadened,  and  has  a  tooth  adapted  to  engage  with  a  notch  in  a  disc 
mounted  on  the  shaft  Q.  Thus  when  the  pawl  F  rises  (owing  to  an 
increased  pressure  behind  the  diaphragm)  it  will  raise  the  controlling 
lever  G,  and  unlock  the  clockwork  motor  by  removing  the  projection 
from  the  path  of  pin  U. 

The  clockwork  motor  now  commences  to  work,  but  is  stopped  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  owing  to  the  pin  engaging  the  projection  on  the 
escapement  shaft  T.  When  a  succeeding  decrease  of  pressure  occurs 
m  the  main,  the  diaphragm  recedes,  withdraws  the  pin,  and  the  clock¬ 
work  motor  is  free  to  perform  its  work.  During  this  operation,  the 
^ever  ^  r*des  on  tf>e  smooth  periphery  of  the  disc,  and  the 
shaft  N,  by  means  of  a  disc  Z  thereon  carrying  a  crank  pin,  actuates 
the  gas-cock  E  controlling  the  passage  of  gas  to  the  burner. 

In  order  that  extinguishing  may  take  place  at  a  relatively  lower 
pressure,  the  lever  C  has  a  projection  which  overlaps  a  similar  projec¬ 
tion  on  a  lever  H.  This  lever  is  fitted  with  an  arm  I  having  a  bent 
end  resting  against  the  disc  Z.  The  arrangement  is  such  that,  when 
lighting  is  to  be  effected,  both  weights,  by  the  overlapping  parts  of 
the  levers  C  and  H,  act  against  the  diaphragm,  so  that  their  combined 
pressure  has  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  effect  lighting.  When  lighting 
is  effected,  the  consequent  movement  of  the  disc  Z  brings  one  of  two 
cams  J  thereon  under  the  end  of  the  arm  I,  and  separates  the  over¬ 
lapping  parts,  whereby  what  may  be  called  the  loose  weight  V  no 
longer  bears  against  the  diaphragm,  so  that  extinguishing  is  effected 
against  the  pressure  of  what  may  be  called  the  fixed  weight  W  only. 

This  apparatus,  which  works  with  a  rise  of  pressure  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  decrease  of  pressure  (the  cycle  described  in  patent  No.  7434  of 
1909),  may  be  very  easily  converted  into  apparatus  working  with  a  rise 
ot  pressure  only  (the  cycle  described  in  patent  No.  14,681  of  1910)  by 
removing  the  pin  on  the  arm  C  and  the  projection  on  the  shaft  T. 


In  carrying  the  present  invention  into  effect  so  that  with  the  appa¬ 
ratus  described  lighting  and  extinguishing  will  be  effected  at  the  same 
pressure,  the  cam  disc  Z  is  replaced  by  a  plain  disc  whereby  the  loose 
weight  V  will  not  be  periodically  prevented  from  acting  on  the 
diaphragm,  but  that  both  weights  V  and  W  will  always  act  thereon  ; 
the  pawl  being  automatically  engaged  after  lighting  or  extinguishing. 
For  example,  No.  2  apparatus  is  engaged  at  30-ioths  pressure  and 
operates  at  35-ioths. 

Preparation  of  Ammonium  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
from  Gases. 

Burkheiser,  K.,  of  Aachen,  Prussia. 

No.  15.877  July  2.  i910-  Date  claimed  under  International  Conven¬ 
tion,  July  2,  1909. 

In  the  specification  of  his  patent  No.  21,763  of  1908,*  the  inventor 
explains  that  by  causing  the  sulphur  compounds  contained  in  gas  to 
react,  after  oxidation,  with  the  ammonia  of  the  gas,  ammonium  sul¬ 
phite  or  sulphate  is  directly  produced  ;  and  this,  having  regard  to  the 
subsequent  utilization  of  the  gases,  is  confined  in  most  cases  to  the 
separate  oxidation  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  without  simultaneously 
acting  upon  the  other  constituents  of  the  gas.  Whereas  this  isolated 
treatment  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  leading  the  gases  over  an 
oxygen-transferring  mass  can  be  attained,  he  proceeds  to  point  out, 
there  is  available  in  some  works  a  natural  oxidizing  operation  which  is 
provided  by  the  combustion  of  the  entire  gas  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  combustion  is  carried  out  on  the  spot.  In  the  working 
of  coking  plants,  for  example,  where  the  distillation  gas  is  burnt  partly 
in  the  furnaces  and  partly  under  steam-boilers,  sulphurous  acid  is 
contained  in  the  waste  heat  in  amount  proportioned  to  the  original 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  content.  Even  although  the  oxidation  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  transference  of  oxygen  takes  place  in  a 
manner  which  is  absolutely  without  objection,  and  is,  as  mentioned,  a 
condition  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  special  apparatus 
and  a  particular  working  of  it  are  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  process  according  to  this  invention  for  the  preparation  of 
ammonia  sulphite  or  ammonia  sulphate,  the  products  of  combustion 
of  distillation  gas  from  coke-ovens  and  the  like  containing  the  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  are  brought  into  contact  with  washing  liquor  previously 
rendered  alkaline  by  the  absorption  of  ammonia  from  the  distillation 
gas,  the  alkaline  liquor  absorbing  the  sulphurous  acid  and  the  same 
liquor  being  then  again  conducted  into  contact  with  the  distillation  gas 
containing  ammonia  to  be  again  rendered  alkaline,  and,  after  depositing 
the  salt,  being  again  brought  into  contact  with  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion.  The  constantly  circulating  washing  liquor  thus  forms,  at 
different  stages  in  its  circulation,  an  agent  for  the  reaction  of  the  two 
bodies  given  up  to  it,  and  obviates  the  mixture  of  the  gases  of  distilla¬ 
tion  and  combustion  ;  the  sulphate  or  sulphite  of  ammonia  formed  being 
continuously  removed  from  the  washing  liquid. 

To  prepare  useful  condensing  liquors  for  more  efficiently  collecting 

*  See  "Journal,”  Vol.  CVIII.,  p.477. 
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ammonia  evolved  from  coke-ovens,  it  has  been  heretofore  proposed  to 
use  the  waste  product  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  gases  and 
utilize  it  to  supersaturate  impure  or  purified  ammoniacal  liquors  to 
thereby  convert  the  ammonia  therein  into  an  acid  salt  of  ammonia 
(bisulphite  of  ammonia)  which  it  is  suggested  was  to  be  used  for  con¬ 
densing  purposes  in  collecting  the  ammonia  from  coke-oven  gases. 

It  has  been  proposed,  in  the  preparation  of  coal  and  like  gas,  to  pass 
sulphurous  acid  gas  into  ammoniacal  gas  liquor  in  a  purifier  until  acid, 


and  to  pass  this  liquor  to  and  from  this  purifier  and  a  second  purifier 
into  which  the  crude  coal  gas  is  passed  ;  the  resulting  liquor  being 
drawn  off  when  of  any  desired  strength ,  and  fresh  liquor  or  water  added 
— if  desired,  continuously. 

According  to  the  present  invention,  however,  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  from  coke-oven  or  like  distillation  gas  containing  sulphurous 
acid  are  employed  ;  the  ammonium  sulphite  or  sulphate  being  pre¬ 
cipitated  as  a  solid  salt,  as  before  stated. 


Burkheiser’s  Apparatus  for  ths  Preparation  of  Ammonium  Sulphite  or  Sulphate  from  Gases. 


The  illustration  shows  in  section  a  plant  suitable  for  carrying  out 
the  process  according  to  the  present  invention. 

The  gas  evolved  in  the  retorts  A  and  collected  in  the  hydraulic  main 
is  first  cooled  down  in  coolers  B.  The  condensed  liquid  thrown  down 
in  this  operation  passes  into  tanks  C,  where  it  separates  according  to 
its  specific  gravity  into  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor  of  which  the 
first  passes  over  into  the  tar-tank  D,  and  the  latter  into  the  liquor- 
tank  E.  The  gas  is  now  forced  by  the  exhauster  !■  into  the  tar- 
separator  G,  which  is  likewise  connected  to  the  tank  C,  and  so  flows 
completely  freed  from  tar  and  in  a  fine  state  of  subdivision  into 
and  through  the  saturating  box  H,  which  is  filled  with  acid  liquor. 
The  ammonia  salt  precipitated  here  is  lifted  out  by  a  jet  exhauster 
and  dried  by  the  centrifugal  drier  I.  The  alkaline  mother  liquor  runs 
away  into  the  trough  J,  and  thence  to  the  tank  K.  The  gas  now  passes 
back  to  the  furnace  A,  where  it  serves  for  heating  in  the  known  way. 
The  waste  heat  passing  through  the  heat  economizer  L  into  the  passage 
M,  and  to  which  is  added  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  part  of 
the  distillation  gas  which  is  burnt  under  the  steam-boilers,  is  brought 
to  a  suitable  temperature  in  the  coolers  N  O,  and  then  traverses  the 
scrubber  tower  P,  which  is  built  after  the  manner  of  a  chimney  cooler, 
and  where  it  is  scrubbed  with  the  liquid  from  the  tank  K.  To  the 
liquor  which  collects  here  is  added  the  gas  liquor  from  the  tank  E. 
This  gas  liquor  may,  however,  be  forced  to  a  distilling  column  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  waste  vapours  again  supplied  to  the  distillation  gas 
coming  from  the  retorts.  As  the  liquor  in  the  tank  K  must  be  alkaline 
in  any  case,  the  addition  of  gas  liquor  is  of  no  consequence  here,  and 
the  dilution  of  the  liquor  at  this  point  is  also  of  no  importance. 

In  this  method  of  working,  the  following  reactions  take  place  :  The 
sulphurous  acid  produced  in  the  combustion  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  of  the  distillation  gas  is  contained  in  a  high  state  of  dilution 
in  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  latter,  which  consist  principally 
of  carbonic  acid,  water  vapour,  and  nitrogen.  Now  as  the  liquor, 
which  is  rendered  alkaline  in  the  saturator  H  by  the  ammonia  of  the 
gas,  is  utilized  to  irrigate  the  washer  P,  and  whereas  the  liquor  which 
is  re-acidified  in  this  tower  is  passed  back  to  the  saturator,  the  washing- 
out  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  as  mentioned,  is  accomplished  in  spite  of 
the  accompanying  gas  ballast ;  and,  furthermore,  the  reaction  with 
the  ammonia  is  brought  about  without  mixing  the  gases  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  task  of  the  washing  liquid  (namely,  that  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  reaction  between  the  ammonia  and  the  acid  and  simul¬ 
taneously  fixing  the  place  where  the  salt  is  obtained),  it  also  permits 

the  kind  of  salt  to  be  influenced — that  is  to  say,  whether  ^L^4S03or 
NHj  '  NH* 

H  SO.h  is  to  be  formed.  The  mass  of  liquid  possesses  a  compensating 

and  accumulative  action  in  that,  should  momentary  lack  of  one  body 
occur,  it  nevertheless  holds  back  the  other.  In  the  case  therefore  of 
temporary  lack  of  acid,  the  escape  of  the  uniformly  incoming  ammonia 
will  be  prevented,  and  vice  versd. 

For  this  conversion  into  a  salt,  the  new  process  has  also,  per  se,  it  is 
said,  a  special  value.  In  the  ordinary  process  for  obtaining  ammonia, 
there  is  introduced  into  the  process,  together  with  the  acid,  the  water 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  salt,  as  well  as  constantly  a  definite 
quantity  of  water  of  dilution.  As  now  in  practical  working  other  addi¬ 
tional  quantities  of  water  (such  as  rinsing  water  for  the  centrifugal  salt 
drier)  are  also  added,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  quantities  of  water 
not  used  up  in  the  process  are  continuously  carried  off,  as  they  would 
otherwise  cause  the  salt  formed  to  be  dissolved  up.  In  methods 
worked  above  the  normal  boiling  point  of  water,  this  is  accomplished 


by  evaporation:  in  those  methods  which  are  worked  below  it,  by 
volatilization  (superheating  of  the  gases).  Now  in  the  present  process, 
the  acid  is  introduced  in  a  gaseous  state,  and  therefore  completely 
anhydrous;  and  the  washing  liquid  once  added  is  always  used  again. 
The  quantity  of  additional  water  can,  therefore,  be  easily  so  propor¬ 
tioned  that  it  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  water  used  up  in  the 
process.  A  solid  salt  can  thus  be  obtained  by  these  means  without  any 
special  measures,  and  directly;  and  there  is  no  restriction  of  any  kind 
as  to  the  favourable  temperature  for  the  separation  of  the  tar.  In 
other  respects,  even  where  there  is  a  great  introduction  of  additional 
water,  the  considerable  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  the  pioducts  of 
combustion  enables  water  to  be  volatilized  from  the  liquor  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion  being  only  cooled  down  to  near  their  dew  point. 
They  are  then  capable  of  volatilizing  water  and  carrying  it  away  with 
them,  because  they  become  saturated  therewith. 


Inverted  Incandescent  Gas=  Lamps. 

Hubers,  J. ;  a  communication  from  Julius  Pintsch,  Aktiengesellschaft, 

of  Berlin. 

No.  20,083;  Aug.  29,  igio. 

This  invention  relates  to  inverted  incandescent  gas-lamps  in  which 
no  glass  cylinder  is  provided  and  in  which  the  chimney  surrounding 
the  bunsen  tube  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  lower  is 
movable. 


The  illustrations  show  a  longitudinal  section  in  the  lamp  without 

and  with  an  outer  casing.  . 

The  bunsen  tube  A,  provided  with  the  nozzle  B,  carries  a  ring  C  and 
further  a  ring  E  as  an  extension.  On  the  ring  E,  which  is  provided  at 
its  lower  end  with  an  outwardly  extending  conical  flange,  a  ring  Uis 
slidably  mounted,  and  carries  an  inwardly  extending  conical  flange  f , 
which  in  the  lower  position  of  the  ring,  rests  against  the  flange  ot  the 
fixed  ring  Thus  the  ring  D,  when  the  lamp  is  in  its  working  position 
automatically  falls  into  the  lower  position  (shown),  and  the  length  ot 
the  ring  is  such  that  it  forms,  when  in  its  working  position,  together 
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with  the  rings  C  and  E,  a  chimney  “  producing  an  increased  draught.” 
For  mounting  the  mantle  holder,  the  ring  D  can  be  pushed  upwards 
on  the  ring  E,  so  that  it  does  not  hinder  the  insertion  of  the  holder, 
and  will  fall  back  automatically  into  its  lower  position  after  the  holder 
has  been  inserted. 

In  the  construction  of  the  lamp  shown,  the  bunsen  tube  is  provided 
in  the  usual  manner  with  openings  G  for  the  admission  of  air.  For 
protecting  these  openings  from  the  burnt  gases,  side  chambers  H  are 
provided  which  extend  from  the  ring  C  and  at  their  upper  end  enclose 
the  openings  G.  Into  these  chambers  the  air  enters  through  openings 
I  (below  the  openings  G),  which  can  be  regulated  by  a  shield  M  carried 
bv  a  lever  N.  The  side  chambers,  which,  as  stated,  close  off  the 
openings  G  from  the  burnt  gases,  form  pockets  H,  into  which  any  dust 
entering  with  the  air  through  the  openings  falls  and  can  be  removed 
afterwards. 

Gas  =  Burners  for  Brazing  and  for  Gas=  Heated 
Furnaces. 

Allday,  E.,  and  Nicholson,  A.,  of  Birmingham. 

No.  18,234  ;  Aug.  2,  1910. 

These  improvements  in  high-pressure  gas-burner?  for  brazing  pur¬ 
poses  and  all  other  purposes  for  which  blow-pipe  burners  are  ordinarily 
employed  consist  essentially  in  the  combination  with  a  high-pressure 
gas-burner  of  a  secondary  (or  bye-pass)  low-pressure  gas-burner  with 
means  for  varying  at  will  the  volume  of  gas  passing  through  the  high- 
pressure  burner  without  reducing  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  In  com¬ 
bination  with  high-pressure  gas-burners  of  this  kind,  the  patentees 
provide  means  for  automatically  shutting  off  the  supply  of  gas  to  the 
high-pressure  burner  immediately  the  same  is  put  down  or  loosed  ;  the 
flame  of  the  low-pressure  burner  being  maintained  and  ensuring  the 
re-lighting  of  the  high-pressure  burner  when  operated  for  re-use. 
There  are  also  means  for  limiting  the  motion  of  a  control  lever  or  the 
like  and  of  thereby  determining  the  maximum  flame  to  be  produced  by 
the  burner. 


Inverted  Incandescent  Gas -Lamps. 

Ehrich  and  Graetz,  of  Berlin. 

No.  30,087  ;  Dec.  28,  1910.  Date  claimed  under  International  Con¬ 
vention,  May  2,  1910. 

These  improvements  relate  to  inverted  incandescent  gas-lamps  par¬ 
ticularly  for  external  lighting. 


A  New  Graetzin  Lamp. 


The  gas-pipe  has  attached  to  it  the  distributing  body  A,  which  opens 
into  a  number  of  flanged  branches  B,  with  a  series  of  elbow-formed 
flanged  connections  leading  to  the  nozzles  C  arranged  vertically  below. 
To  the  latter  are  screwed  the  mixing-tubes,  the  lower  ends  of  which 
are  freely  movable  in  glands  secured  to  an  intermediate  crown  D  in 
the  lamp  casing.  The  invention  consists  in  that  the  flanges  are  not 
simply  provided  with  holes  for  the  screws  to  pass  through,  but  with 
slots  which  open  downwardly.  It  is  therefore  possible,  after  loosening 
the  screws,  to  draw  the  flanges  upwardly,  together  with  the  nozzles  and 
mixing-tubes  carried  thereby,  and  in  this  manner  to  remove  them  from 
their  position.  This  is  also  rendered  possible  by  providing  openings  at 
corresponding  positions  in  the  wall  of  the  casing  normally  closed  by 
plates,  a  rotatable  hit-and-miss  slide,  or  the  like  (not  shown). 

Access  to  the  interior  of  the  lamp  is  had  through  the  openings,  and 
the  mixing-tubes  can  be  taken  out  through  these  openings  after  loosen¬ 
ing  the  connections  from  the  gas  supply  branches.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  remove  dirt  retained  in  the  burner  and  examine  the  nozzle  without 
the  necessity  of  dismantling  the  lamp  and  without  removing  the 
mantles  from  their  position.  The  openings  also  serve  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  access  to  the  regulating  screw  of  the  nozzle,  so  as  to  regulate 
the  air  for  the  burner. 


multiplying  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  water  as  it  passes  through 
the  calorimeter  by  a  constant,  because 


Calorific  Value  = 


Rise  in  Temperature  1  f Volume  of|  v  (Density  of) 
of  Water  f  X  '  Water  I  '  '  Water  I 


Volume  of  Gas  X  j  of[ 


Since  the  volume  of  the  gas  displaced  equals  the  volume  of  the 
water, 

Calorific  Value  =  Rise  of  Temperature  X  A  Constant. 


The  apparatus  comprises  a  closed  tank  T,  to  which  the  gas  to  be 
tested  is  supplied  through  a  pipe  P  provided  with  a  cock  S.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tank  is  fitted  with  a  pipe  leading  to  an  ordinary 
bunsen  burner  B,  in  which  the  gas  is  burnt  in  the  calorimeter  K. 
Water  enters  the  calorimeter  at  W  and  passes  to  the  tank  T,  there 
displacing  an  equal  volume  of  gas  at  any  desired  pressure,  which  is 
measured  by  means  of  a  pressure-gauge  G.  When  the  tank  is  full, 
the  drain  cock  D  is  opened  by  means  of  the  lever  H,  which  will  also 
open  at  the  same  time  the  gas-cock  S,  thereby  allowing  a  fresh  sample 
of  gas  to  enter  the  tank  as  the  water  passes  away.  When  the  tank  is 
full  of  gas,  both  cocks  S  and  D  are  closed,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water  noted  as  it  enters  and  leaves  the  calorimeter  by  thermometers 
T1  and  T2  or  other  means. 


Gas-Fires. 

Carpenter,  C.  C.,  of  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 

No.  25,849;  Nov.  7,  1910. 

This  invention  refers  to  gas-fires  of  the  kind  in  which  the  flame  from 
atmospheric  gas-burners  is  used  for  heating  fire-clay  structures  arranged 
in  front  of  a  vertical  or  slightly  inclined  fire-clay  backing  retained 
within  a  metallic  or  other  suitable  case  or  framing.  The  object  of  the 
invention  is  to  secure  increased  efficiency  in  such  fires  “  by  providing 
a  special  form  of  fire-clay  structure  attached  to  the  fire-clay  backing  in 
a  position  suitable  for  the  flames  to  play  upon.” 


Gas -Calorimeters. 

Macklow-Smith,  A.,  of  Queen  Anne’s  Chambers,  Westminster. 

No.  25,336;  Nov.  1,  igio. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  provide  a  means  to  obtain  the 
calorific  value  of  a  gas  by  passing  water  through  an  ordinary  calori¬ 
meter  into  a  closed  vessel  containing  the  gas,  thereby  displacing  an 
equal  volume  of  the  gas,  which  is  burnt  in  the  calorimeter  in  the  usual 
way.  The  advantage  obtained  is  said  to  be  that  neither  the  gas  nor 
the  water  need  be  measured  ;  the  ca]orjfic  value  being  obtained  by 


The  illustration  shows  front,  side,  and  plan  views  of  a  fragment  of 
fire-backing  with  the  fire-clay  structures  embodying  the  invention  fitted 
thereto  in  one  of  the  ways  claimed. 

The  fire-clay  structures  A  are  in  the  form  of  hollow  truncated  pyra¬ 
mids.  They  are  built  up  of  lattice  or  open  basket-work,  so  that  the 
flames  from  the  burners  pass  freely  through  them  transversely.  They 
are  attached  to  the  fire-clay  backing  B  by  their  smaller  ends,  so  that 
they  present  a  hollow  pyramidal  interior  towards  the  apartment  which 
the  fire  is  intended  to  warm.  The  form  of  attachment  shown  consists 
of  wings  or  lugs  C,  which  enter  notches  D  in  ribs  E  on  the  backing  B. 
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The  backing  may,  however,  be  furnished  with  hooks  upon  which  the 
structures  A  may  be  hung  by  means  of  holes  in  their  smaller  ends. 

The  flames  from  the  burners  (which  are  as  usual  in  such  fires  and  are 
not  shown)  pass  upwards  through,  as  well  as  around,  the  structures  A, 
and  "  make  them  very  hot  internally  as  well  as  externally,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  surfaces,  being  pyramidal,  are  therefore  able  to  transmit  by 
radiation  considerable  heat  to  their  surroundings.” 


Automatic  Cut-Offs  for  Oas-Burners. 

Kelley,  J.  H.,  of  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

No.  29,453  i  Dec.  19,  1910. 

This  automatic  cut-off  device  extends  alongside,  and  in  close  proximity 
to,  the  burner  flame,  and  controls  a  passage  leading  to  the  burner — 
maintaining  it  open  by  the  expansion  of  the  gas  in  the  chamber  as  long 
as  the  burner  is  aligh  t,  but  automatically  closing  it  if  the  flame  is  extin¬ 
guished. 


Kelley's  Automatic  Cut-Off  for  Oas-Burners. 


The  burner-tube  A  is  surrounded  by  a  gas-tight  chamber  C,  con¬ 
structed  of  thin  metal,  and  cylindrical  in  form  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
chamber  being  provided  with  wings  which  project  slightly  above  the 
burner  B  on  opposite  sides.  The  air  in  the  wings  will  thus  be  heated 
by  the  burner,  and  yet  the  wings  will  not  substantially  obscure  even  the 
non-luminous  part  of  the  flame.  Upon  the  flame  being  put  out,  the  air 
sealed  in  the  chamber  C  contracts,  and  means  are  provided  (operated 
by  this  contraction)  for  shutting  off  the  passage-way  through  the 
burner.  These  means  comprise  a  plunger  D  mounted  to  reciprocate 
within  a  cylinder  E,  one  end  of  which  opens  within  the  air-chamber  C, 
and  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder  being  connected  to  a  sleeve  F, 
which  extends  transversely  across  the  burner-tube  and  fills  it — the  sleeve 
opening  through  one  side  of  the  chamber  C. 

The  plunger  is  provided  with  a  stem  which  fits  the  sleeve  ;  and  the 
sleeve  and  stem  are  provided  with  ports  adapted  to  register  with  each 
other  when  the  plunger  is  in  the  innermost  position  (as  shown).  All 
the  gas  passing  through  the  burner-tube  must  flow  through  the  ports ; 
and  when  they  are  out  of  registration  with  each  other,  no  flow  of  gas 
can  take  place.  Upon  contraction  of  the  air  in  the  chamber  C,  the 
piston  will  be  drawn  to  the  position  shown  in  dotted  lines,  which  will 
bring  the  ports  out  of  registration  and  prevent  the  flow  of  gas. 

In  lighting  the  burner,  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  plunger  to  the 
innermost  position,  and  retain  it  in  this  position  for  a  few  seconds  until 
the  air  or  gas  in  the  chamber  C  becomes  heated  sufficiently  to  keep  the 
plunger  in  the  innermost  position.  To  enable  this  to  be  done,  an 
operating  handle  G  protrudes  beyond  the  outside  of  the  chamber  C. 


Faucet-End  for  Pipes  and  Tubes. 

Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  Limited,  and  Stewart,  J.  G.,  of 
Coatbridge. 

No.  3189;  Feb.  11,  1911. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  strengthen  the  sockets  or  faucet- 
ends  of  steel  and  wrought  iron  pipes,  by  making  them  somewhat  longer 
than  usual— the  part  constituting  the  extra  length  being  folded  back  or 
doubled  over  inwardly  upon  the  socket  so  as  to  give  a  double  thickness 
round  the  rim,  and  thus  strengthen  the  socket  and  enable  it  to  resist 
damage  in  transport  and  the  heavy  strain  when  caulking  the  usual  lead 
joint. 


Stewarts  and  Lloyds’  Faucet-Ends  for  Pipes. 


The  illustration  shows  spigot  and  faucet  joints  in  section— a  joint  of 
the  flexible  type  and  one  of  the  rigid  type. 

A  15  the  spigot  end  of  the  one  pipe  3fld  B  the  faucet  encjpf  the  othep 


pipe.  As  will  be  seen,  the  faucet  is  made  with  an  extension  C,  which 
is  folded  or  doubled  over  inwardly  upon  the  body  of  the  faucet  so  as  to 
constitute  a  deep  rim  of  double  material — the  part  C  being  more  or 
less  flat  and  preferably  parallel  to  the  part  D.  The  part  C  is  preferably 
made  with  a  bevelled  edge  at  E,  so  as  to  lie  closely  against  the  body 
of  the  faucet.  The  double  rim  C  D  is  inwardly  inclined  ;  the  internal 
diameter  of  the  socket  being  greater  at  the  end  of  the  part  C  than  at 
the  socket  mouth — a  formation  tending  to  hold  the  packing  in  position. 
F  represents  packing  of  jute  or  similar  material,  and  G  packing  of 
lead  or  cement. 

Gas-Lamps. 

Chandler,  D.,  of  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 

No.  4919;  Feb.  27,  1911. 

This  invention  refers  particularly  to  inverted  incandescent  gas-lamps 
which  employ  a  top  made  of  porcelain,  earthenware,  or  the  like  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  depending  flange  for  supporting  the  lamp  globe  or  shade. 
In  such  lamp  tops  it  is  found,  the  patentee  asserts,  that  the  flange  ex¬ 
pands  unequally  with  the  rest  under  the  heat  of  the  flame,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  flange  is  liable  to  split — the  fraction  extending  in  un¬ 
expected  directions  and  generally  completely  destroying  the  utility  of 
the  whole  structure.  Having  ineffectually  attempted  to  prevent  the 
cracking  and  splitting  in  various  ways,  he  has  “  conceived  the  idea  of 
regulating  and  controlling  it  so  that  the  split,  when  it  takes  place,  shall 
assume  the  form  only  of  a  slight  crack  or  cracks  in  an  unimportant 
position.”  Accordingly,  in  course  of  manufacture  he  weakens  the 
flange  in  one  or  more  places,  so  that,  when  the  heating-up  of  the  lamp 
top  takes  place,  the  flange  gives  way  at  the  weak  places  only,  “  which 
are  so  situated  that  they  do  not  prejudice  or  injuriously  affect  the 
utility  of  the  structure.” 


Chandler’s  Porcelain  Lamp  Top. 

He  illustrates  his  invention  as  shown.  A  is  the  top  part  of  the  lamp 
top  and  B  the  flange.  The  top  part  is  flat,  with  a  pair  of  apertures  C 
covered  by  ears  D  to  provide  an  exit  for  the  heat.  The  flange,  pro¬ 
vided  with  hooks  E,  notches,  slots,  or  the  like,  and  which  performs 
all  the  offices  of  a  gallery,  is  weakened  by  reducing  its  thickness  by 
means  of  grooves  F.  The  whole  structure  is  moulded  and  baked  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  during  the  operation  it  will  retain  its  proper 
form. 

To  complete  the  treatment  of  the  structure  for  use  it  is  heated  un¬ 
equally,  so  that  the  expansion  of  the  top  part  A  and  flange  B  is  unequal. 
The  result  is  that  there  are  formed  at  the  weakened  places  fine  cracks, 
which  “  permit  of  irregular  expansion  in  use  and  render  the  structure 
immune  from  destructive  fracture  when  heated  by  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  in  ordinary  use.” 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


15,964. — Royston,  E.  R.,  “  Methods  of  treating  materials.”  A 
communication  from  the  General  Reduction  Gas  and  Bye-Products 
Company.  July  10. 

15^69. — Mallet,  P.  A.,  “Gasification  of  caking  coal  in  closed 
generators.”  July  10. 

16,027.— Green,  H.  J.,  “  Gas-producers.”  July  11. 

16,028,— Hollis.  M.  S.,  “Stop-cocks.”  July  n. 

16,041. — Reynolds,  A.,  “  Regenerating  furnaces.”  July  11. 

16.147.  — Lafitte,  J.,  “Diffusion  of  light.”  July  12. 

16.148.  — Lafitte,  J.,  “  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  a  source  of  light.’ 
July  12. 

16,168.— Chadwick,  J.  B.,  and  Hollinshead,  P.,  “Working  gas- 
producers.”  July  12. 

i6iI77._I3one,  W.  A.,  Wilson,  J.  W.,  Douglas,  C.,  and  Zortman, 
I.  H.,  “  Producing  heat  by  the  combustion  of  gas.”  July  13. 

16,193. — Corner,  J.  T.,  “  Fluid-tight  joints.”  July  13. 

!6i2I3 —Cuthbertson,  C.  J.,  “Air-gas  apparatus.”  July  13. 
16,250. — Pace,  P.  C.,  “  Manufacture  of  air  gas.”  July  14. 

16, ’296.— Dieren,  T.  van.,  “  Gas-lighting  apparatus.”  July  14. 
16,311.— Clarke,  H.,  and  Campbell,  J.  A.,  “Closure  devices  or 
cover-plates  for  retorts.”  July  14. 

16,341. — Christie,  J.,  and  Clement,  J.  P.,  “Gas-ovens.”  July  15. 
16,344. — Parsons,  W.,  “  Geysers.”  July  15.  ^ 

J6  373, — Pictet,  R.  P.,  “Process  of  manufacturing  a  mixed  gas. 

^  16,381. — Clarke,  H.,  and  Campbell,  J.  A.,  “  Retorts  for  the  destruc¬ 
tive  distillation  of  coal.”  July  15. 

16,384.— Reschotzkowski,  G.,  “  Troughs  for  surfing  gas-retorts, 

July  15. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents.'] 


Controlling  the  Heat  of  Retorts. 

Sir, — We  notice  that  in  the  issue  of  the  “Journal”  for  July  4, 
p.  41,  a  patent  is  described  taken  out  by  M.  Pierre  Jacques,  whereby 
heats  on  the  retorts  throughout  their  length  are  controlled  by  means 
of  dampers  situated  at  the  top  of  the  setting.  We  wish  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  patent  No.  14,637  taken  out  in  the  year  1906  by  our  Mr.  R.  M. 
Brooke,  in  which  patent  (for  which  we  are  the  sole  agents),  the  stay- 
walls  of  the  setting  are  extended  downwards  through  the  regenerator — 
dividing  the  setting  and  regenerator  up  into  separate  compartments  or 
sections,  each  section  being  provided  with  a  separate  damper  at  the 
bottom  of  the  regenerator  for  controlling  the  heat  on  the  retorts 
throughout  their  length.  These  dampers,  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
regenerator  in  a  comparatively  cool  position,  are  not  liable  to  fuse  or 
stick,  as  must  be  the  case  with  M.  Pierre  Jacques’  arrangement. 


In  proof  of  our  claim  to  superior  control — not  only  in  regard  to 
adjustments  over  the  length  of  retorts,  but  also  of  the  several  tempera¬ 
tures  throughout  the  setting — we  submit  a  diagram  of  a  setting  of  eight 
on  Brooke’s  principle,  with  the  average  temperatures  recently  taken 
over  several  weeks’  working  after  the  retorts  had  been  in  constant  use 
for  more  than  twelve  months. 

Robert  Dempster  and  Sons,  Ltd., 


Elland,  July  21,  1911. 


J.  W.  Broadhead,  Managing  Director. 


Testing  Hot=Water  Appliances. 

Sir, — Apropos  of  the  meetings  of  the  inspectors  and  members  of  the 
staffs  of  the  London  Gas  Companies  at  these  works  in  connection  with 
the  testing  of  apparatus  for  hot-water  supply,  we  should  like  it  to  be 
generally  known  that  an  open  invitation  exists  to  the  engineers, 
inspectors,  assistants,  and  others  connected  with  gas  undertakings 
throughout  the  country ;  and  arrangements  can  be  made  for  anyone 
interested  to  pay  a  visit  of  inspection  and  carry  out  tests  according  as 
the  time  may  permit. 

The  extensive  manner  in  which  this  matter  has  been  taken  up  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  write  to  companies  individually ;  and  we  should 
therefore  be  obliged  if  you  will  publish  this  letter. 

Thomas  Potterton. 

Cavendish  Works,  Balham,  S.W,,  July  22,  1911. 


Use  of  High=Pressure  Gas  for  Industrial  Purposes. 

Sir, — There  appeared  in  your  last  issue  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  W. 
Smith,  written  in  reply  to  some  of  the  criticisms  of  his  recent  paper  on 
the  “  Uses  of  High-Pressure  Gas.”  On  comparing  that  paper  with 
his  letter,  I  notice  that  Mr.  Smith  has  made  several  important  admis¬ 
sions  which  serve  to  show  that  I  was  justified  in  condemning  some  of 
his  former  claims  as  being  extravagant.  He  has  negatived  some  of  his 
original  statements,  and  now  says  that  he  has  been  misunderstood, 
owing  to  the  results  of  his  experiments  being  published  without  suffi¬ 
cient  explanation.  This  is  surely  a  somewhat  scathing  criticism  of  the 
value  of  his  own  paper. 

With  regard  to  his  gold-melting  experiments,  I  append,  side  by  side, 
the  following  quotations  taken  (1)  from  his  original  paper  and  (2)  from 
his  recent  letter. 

“  A  series  of  tests  have  recently 
been  carried  out  .  .  .  One  of 

the  objects  was  to  determine  the 
relative  costs  of  melting  gold  in 
100  oz.  lots,  with  coke,  air-blast 
and  gas,  and  high-pressure  gas.’’ 


(2) 

“  My  object  in  publishing  the 
results  of  a  certain  number  of  com¬ 
parative  experiments  in  the  paper 
was  by  no  means  to  show  what  a 
high-pressure  appliance  could  do 
compared  with  the  best  types  of 
other  appliances,  but  to  show  what 
a  high-pressure  appliance  could  do 
compared  with  the  appliances  and 
methods  most  generally  employed 
in  the  application  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  time  being.  That  is 
what  one  has  to  contend  with  when 
Advocating  the  use  of  any  system.” 


In  my  previous  letter,  I  pointed  out  that  the  results  given  by  Mr. 
Smith  implied  that  for  gold  melting,  high-pressure  gas  was  six  times  as 
efficient  as  low-pressure  gas  worked  in  conjunction  with  an  air-blast. 
I  commented  on  this,  and  said  that  I  failed  to  see  how  high-pressure 
gas  could  be  much  more  efficient  than  low-pressure  gas  and  an  air-blast 
properly  used.  Mr.  Smith  now  admits  that  in  Birmingham  they  obtain 
quite  as  good  results  by  means  of  low-pressure  gas  and  air-blast  as 
with  high-pressure  gas,  so  far  as  temperature  and  fuel  efficiencies  are 
concerned. 

It  appears  that  the  blast  used  in  conjunction  with  the  low-pressure 
gas  in  the  tests  under  consideration  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  foot 
bellows,  the  work  of  pedalling  being  done  by  a  boy  who  is  paid  at  the 
rate  of  4^d.  per  hour — 3s.  per  day  of  eight  hours  is  surely  a  very  good 
rate  of  pay  for  a  boy  doing  this  type  of  work.  Mr.  Smith  knew  that 
this  was  a  highly  inefficient  process,  and  yet  he  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  explain  in  his  original  paper  that  this  was  the  application  of  low- 
pressure  gas  and  air-blast  that  he  had  under  consideration  when  making 
his  comparison. 

In  the  case  of  the  coke  test  which  he  described,  the  thermal  efficiency 
is  ridiculously  low.  The  cost  of  fuel  is  given  as  3d.,  as  against  id.  in 
the  case  of  high-pressure  gas.  And  assuming  the  cost  of  coke  to  be  15s. 
per  ton,  his  figures  imply  that  his  high-pressure  system  has  over  ten 
times  the  thermal  efficiency  of  a  coke-fired  furnace  ;  or,  taking  the  cost 
of  fuel  as  the  basis  for  comparison,  the  high-pressure  system  is  six 
times  as  efficient  as  a  coke-fired  furnace.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Smith 
tells  a  very  different  story ;  for  there  he  says  “  brass  can  be  melted 
by  means  of  coke  in  a  certain  special  kind  of  furnace  at  a  cost 
which  prohibits  all  competition  from  gas,  on  fuel  costs  alone.”  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  same  should  not  hold  in  gold  melting  ;  so  that  if  a 
proper  furnace  were  used,  coke  would  prove  to  be  the  least  costly  fuel 
— a  conclusion  which  one  would  not  arrive  at  on  reading  the  summary 
of  the  tests  published  in  the  original  paper. 

The  quotation  given  above  from  Mr.  Smith’s  original  paper  is  quite 
definite.  The  results  of  the  three  tests  were  published  side  by  side  ;  and 
if  one  refers  to  the  early  part  of  the  paper  (a  portion  of  the  paper 
Mr.  Smith  himself  is  so  fond  of  referring  to),  it  will  be  found  that  he 
there  states  that  “  the  main  object  in  experimental  work  on  gas-heated 
appliances  is  to  attain  the  highest  efficiency.”  So  that  on  reading  the 
paper  the  impression  given  is  that  truly  comparative  tests  have  been 
carried  out,  and  that  from  the  fuel  point  of  view  better  results  are  to  be 
obtained  with  high-pressure  gas  than  can  be  expected  with  either  coke 
or  low-pressure  gas  and  air-blast.  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Smith's 
letter,  air-blast  and  low-pressure  gas  are  quite  as  efficient  as  high-pres¬ 
sure  gas  ;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  fuel  cost  coke  is  better  than 
either.  So  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  see  the  advisability  of  alter¬ 
ing  the  wording  of  this  portion  of  his  paper  before  it  appears  in  the 
“  Transactions”  of  the  Institution,  and  so  avoid  all  possibility  of  his 
meaning  being  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Smith  complains  that  I  have  been  severe  in  my  criticism  of  his 
paper,  and  that  I  am  apparently  labouring  under  a  misapprehension  as 
to  his  attitude  towards  the  subject  of  high-pressure  gas.  If,  after  read¬ 
ing  his  Glasgow  paper,  I  did  not  properly  understand  his  attitude,  I 
have  been  put  right  by  the  quotation  from  his  letter  which  I  give  above 
— quotation  No.  2.  The  paragraph  winds  up  with  the  remark,  “  That 
is  what  one  has  to  contend  with  when  advocating  the  use  of  any 
system.”  So  I  conclude  that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  wish  his  paper  to  be 
regarded  as  a  scientific  communication,  but  that  his  intention  in  read¬ 
ing  it  was  (to  quote  him  again)  “not  so  much  to  teach,  as  to  place 
before  the  Institution  a  little  of  the  experience  gained  in  connection 
with  the  high-pressure  gas  laboratory.  .  .” — experience  gained 

apparently  as  to  what  one  has  to  do  when  advocating  the  use  of  any 
particular  system. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  percentage  of  the  available  heat  that  was 
transferred  to  the  gold  in  these  experiments  was  very  small.  Mr.  Smith 
agrees  with  me,  but  adopts  the  line  of  argument  that,  after  all,  fuel 
efficiency  is  of  relatively  small  importance  in  this  case.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  his  remark  applies  to  the  aluminium  melter  ;  but  the  present 
discussion  is  on  the  subject  of  occasional  gold-melting  by  jewellers. 
Taking  the  data  given  on  this  subject,  the  labour  charges  appear  to  me 
to  be  too  heavy.  In  the  case  of  the  high-pressure  furnace,  surely  it  is 
jiot  necessary  for  a  man  to  stand  watching  the  furnace  during  the 
operation  ?  It  will  take  but  a  small  time  to  start-up,  and  will  require 
very  little  attention  ;  so  that  the  actual  time  that  a  man  need  give  to  it 
would  be  small,  and  fuel  costs  would  certainly  be  of  primary  import¬ 
ance.  In  the  case  where  a  foot-bellows  is  employed,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  boy  for  pedalling.  But  if  he  was  sufficiently  useful 
to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  18s.  per  week,  then  he  ought  to  be  quite  cap¬ 
able  of  controlling  the  melting,  without  the  necessity  of  employing  an 
additional  man  at  the  rate  of  gd.  per  hour  for  this  purpose.  If,  as  Mr. 
Smith  postulates,  it  is  really  necessary  to  have  a  man  at  gd.  per  hour 
to  watch  the  melting,  then  I  venture  to  think  that  the  jeweller  who 
uses  the  low-pressure  gas  supply  would  be  quite  justified  in  expecting 
the  man  to  work  the  foot-bellows  also.  The  difference  between  the 
cost  of  melting  the  gold  by  this  inefficient  process  and  by  means  of 
high-pressure  gas  would  then  be  2|d. — that  is  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  gas  given  by  Mr.  Smith.  I  would  also  like  to  remind  him  that  he 
remarked  in  his  original  paper  that  much  dissatisfaction  had  been  ex¬ 
pressed,  by  the  jewellers  themselves,  with  gas-heated  appliances,  owing 
to  their  bad  design  and  wasteful  consumption.  It  is  evident  that, 
however  much  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  jeweller  keeps  his  eye 
on  the  gas  bill. 

The  next  point  in  Mr.  Smith's  original  paper  that  I  discussed  was 
his  iron-pot  test.  On  referring  to  the  paper,  it  will  be  found  that  he 
prefaces  all  account  of  these  experiments  with  the  following  statement : 
“  Another  field  in  which  high-pressure  gas  has  not  only  an  advantage 
over  low-pressure  gas,  but  in  many  cases  over  coal  and  coke,  is  in  the 
heating  of  liquids.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  although  an  increased 
efficiency  had  been  expected,  the  increase  obtained  was  surprising. 
The  tests  themselves  are  labelled  “  Comparative  Tests  ;  ”  and  the  whole 
thing  is  described  in  a  grandiloquent  manner.  The  letter  now  explains 
what  was  meant — the  heating  of  water  in  the  outer  shell  of  a  glue-pot. 
Why  was  Mr.  Smith  not  more  candid  in  his  original  paper  ?  Here, 
again,  I  venture  to  think  that  he  has  expressed  himself  in  a  misleading 
manner.  One  now  understands  the  47-5  per  cent,  efficiency  obtained 
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with  the  low-pressure  gas  supply  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Smith  will  clearly  indicate  in  his  paper  that  he  is  here  discussing 
glue-pots. 

But  as  he  was  considering  this  application  of  gaseous  heating,  why 
did  he  trouble  to  lag  the  pots,  and  why  attempt  to  cut-down  heat 
losses?  The  average  man  when  using  a  glue-pot  does  not  take  this 
trouble.  No  doubt  these  tests  are  of  value  to  the  gentleman  who  used 
the  large  number  of  glue-pots,  but  as  comparative  tests  of  the  efficiency 
of  high  and  low  pressure  gas  when  used  for  water  heating,  they  are 
worthless.  These  are  the  tests  which  have  been  cited  in  support  of  the 
remark  that  the  heating  of  liquids  is  a  field  in  which  high-pressure  gas 
has  an  advantage  over  low-pressure  gas.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Smith  I 
entirely  agree  with  him  that  the  tests  are  of  no  academic  utility  ;  but  I 
should  like  to  remind  him  that  tests  of  any  real  industrial  value  are  of 
necessity  of  academic  value.  With  the  high-pressure  gas,  he  obtained 
92  per  cent,  efficiency.  I  am  curious  to  obtain  further  information 
concerning  this ;  and  in  my  previous  letter  I  asked  for  details  of  the 
methods  adopted  for  cutting-down  heat  losses  in  each  case.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  I  asked  for  information  concerning  the  weight  and  size  of  the  iron 
pot.  I  should  be  obliged  if  Mr.  Smith  would  supply  this  information. 
I  also  asked  Mr.  Smith  the  following  question  :  Why,  since  he  intended 
these  tests  to  be  parallel,  was  the  rate  at  which  he  burnt  the  gas  in  the 
high-pressure  experiment  considerably  higher  than  that  in  the  case 
of  the  low-pressure  experiment?  I  fail  to  see  any  answer  to  this  in 
Mr.  Smith's  letter. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  points  raised  about  the  statements  made 
in  his  reply  to  the  discussion  on  the  paper  at  the  Institution  meet¬ 
ing.  I  note  that  he  has  accepted,  without  comment,  my  correction  of 
his  remark  about  the  radiation  from  flames,  and  that  he  has  made  the 
necessary  addition  to  correct  his  statement  concerning  the  variation 
of  the  temperature  with  the  size  of  a  flame.  But  with  regard  to  his 
phrase  “initial  temperature  of  combustion,”  while  stating  it  to  be  am¬ 
biguous,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  what  he  means  by  it,  but, 
avoiding  the  point  at  issue,  makes  some  general  remarks,  and  finally 
winds  up  with  the  phrase  “  the  better  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  before 
combustion  takes  place  the  higher  will  the  flame  temperature  be.” 
The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  entirely  dependent  upon  one’s  con¬ 
ception  of  flame  temperature,  and  will  be  accepted  by  the  majority  on 
the  assumption  that  by  flame  temperature  is  meant  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  throughout  the  flame.  This  phrase  is  very  different  from  the 
one  Mr.  Smith  used  in  the  first  instance.  At  Glasgow,  he  said  “the 
better  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  the  higher  the  initial  temperature  of 
combustion.”  Will  Mr.  Smith  say  definitely  what  he  regards  this  phrase 
as  meaning,  and,  at  the  same  time,  state  what  grounds  he  had  for 
making  such  a  statement  ?  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Smith’s  letter 
has  put  an  entirely  different  complexion  on  the  comparative  tests  which 
he  published,  and  has  shown  them  up  in  their  true  light. 

_.,  tit,  Harold  Hartley. 

10,  Eldon  Place,  Leeds,  July  19,  1911. 


Corrosion  of  Service- Pipes. 

Sir, — With  one  exception,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  M'Beod’s  letter, 
in  your  last  issue,  calling  for  further  comment.  I  am  content  to 
leave  the  main  subject  with  my  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  [ante,  p.  112]. 
The  question  has  become  simply  one  of  definition  ;  and  Mr.  M'Leod's 
own  definition  supports  my  position.  In  the  final  sentence  of  his  last 
week's  letter,  however,  he  says  he  “did  not  define  acidiferous  subsoil 
in  the  way  stated  by  Mr.  Hole.”  The  definition  was  a  double-barrelled 
one.  An  acidiferous  subsoil  is  this  or  that,  or  I  suppose  both.  I  give 
the  definition  in  full  :  An  acidiferous  subsoil  is  “  a  subsoil  which  is  in 
itself,  or  contains  in  itself,  substances  which  arc  acid  in  character,  and  which 
will  give  an  acid  reaction  when  partially  dissolved  in  water.”  The 
italics  are  mine,  and  form  the  alternative  which  I  adopted.  You  will 
see  that  there  is  no  misquotation  whatever.  Walter  Hole 

Leeds,  July  19,  1911. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

METROPOLITAN  WATER  BOARD  (NEW  WORKS)  BILL. 

After  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill  on  Tuesday, 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  moved  to  insert  a  new  clause  pro¬ 
viding  that,  “if  any  operations  of  the  Board  for  the  purposes  of,  or  in 
connection  with,  the  construction  of  any  reservoir  by  this  Act  author¬ 
ized  has  caused  any  diminution  of  the  supply  of  water  from  any  well, 
borehole,  pond,  pool,  spring,  stream,  or  watering-place,  or  other 
source  of  supply  existing  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  within 
the  Administrative  County  of  Middlesex,  and  within  a  radius  of  two 
miles  from  the  site  of  any  such  reservoir,”  the  Board  should  repay  to 
the  owner  all  costs  and  expenses  reasonably  incurred  in  obtaining  an 
additional  supply.  He  said  the  Water  Board  proposed  to  make  two 
very  large  reservoirs  in  Middlesex.  It  was  intended  to  dig  a  ditch 
round  the  reservoirs  down  to  the  London  clay,  which  in  some  places 
was  no  feet  below  the  surface  ;  and  the  length  of  the  ditch  would  be 
about  five  miles.  The  effect  of  the  operations  of  the  Board  would,  it 
was  apprehended,  deplete  all  the  wells  in  the  surrounding  district, 
which  was  full  of  small  owners  and  occupiers  who  had  these  wells; 
and  the  distress  for  water  would  in  consequence  be  very  great.  He 
quoted  from  the  evidence  of  the  Engineer  of  the  Board  to  show  that 
the  danger  was  a  real  one,  and  that  the  loss  could  be  made  good  at 
small  cost. 

The  Earl  of  Kintore,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  who 
considered  the  Bill,  expressed  a  hope  that  their  Lordships  would  not 
agree  to  the  new  clause.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Bill  contained  pro¬ 
visions  of  great  public  interest,  that  the  Joint  Committee  had  devoted 
some  time  to  the  inquiry,  and  that  the  decisions  arrived  at  were  practi¬ 
cally  unanimous  and  generally  accepted  by  the  parties  affected.  A 
clause  similar  to  the  one  proposed  had  been  pressed  on  the  Committee 


by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  ;  but  as  the  Bill  related  to  surface 
or  river  water,  the  Committee  thought  it  would  be  improper  to  allow 
compensation  before  a  thorough  inquiry  was  held.  He  hoped  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  soon  institute  such  an  inquiry. 

Viscount  Haldane  said  the  question  at  issue  did  not,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  arise  out  of  a  Public  Bill  ;  but  it  was  of  such  far-reaching  impor¬ 
tance,  and  affected  so  many  rights,  that  it  well  deserved  the  attention 
it  had  received.  He  felt  that  the  Joint  Committee  had  done  the  best 
that  could  be  done  in  circumstances  in  which  action  was  absolutely 
necessary.  He  did  not  think  the  clause  suggested  could  be  supported 
either  on  the  ground  of  law  or  in  the  face  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Committee.  If  these  were  departed  from,  he  felt  that  they 
would  be  making  a  precedent,  and  throwing  this  class  of  legislation 
into  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

Lord  Newton  suggested  that  the  question  might  be  amicably  settled 
if  a  pledge  given  by  the  Engineer  to  the  Board  were  cariied  out,  and  a 
supply  of  water  equal  to  that  of  which  they  were  deprived  were  given 
to  those  who  were  prejudicially  affected. 

Lord  MacDonnell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Protection  of  Water  Supplies  Bill,  gave  an  account  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  Committee,  and  said  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  that 
the  question  should  be  further  and  fully  inquired  into. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said  in  Hertfordshire  they  had  suffered 
enormously.  It  was  not  proposed  that  the  making  of  large  water  reser¬ 
voirs  should  be  prevented.  The  only  point  was  whether  it  was  just  or 
unjust  for  the  Water  Board  to  give  compensation  for  any  injury  their 
works  inflicted.  The  injury  was  universally  admitted  ;  and  the  only 
reply  was  that  they  should  wait  for  the  appointment  of  an  important 
Commission  who  had  not  yet  been  nominated,  who  might  sit  for  years, 
and  whose  finding  might,  after  a  considerable  interval,  be  followed  by 
legislation.  Meanwhile,  all  people  affected  must  go  on  suffering. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  (Chairman  of  Committees)  thought 
it  was  frankly  admitted  that  there  were  no  exact  precedents  to  the  case 
submitted.  It  might  or  might  not  be  desirable  to  give  general  protec¬ 
tion  ;  but  those  who  had  gone  into  the  matter  most  closely  felt  that 
there  was  not  enough  information  on  which  to  make  up  their  minds. 
In  view  of  all  the  facts,  and  considering  that  the  clause  was  one  asking 
for  protection  for  people  who  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  them¬ 
selves  to  come  and  ask  for  it,  he  should  regret  any  decision  going 
behind  that  of  the  Joint  Committee  who  considered  the  Bill. 

Lord  Alverstone  remarked  that  what  seemed  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  argument  of  the  noble  earl  was  that  what  was  asked  for  was  not 
protection  for  the  abstraction  of  water  when  the  works  were  made,  but 
while  they  were  being  carried  out.  He  was  satisfied  that  there  were 
many  precedents  in  Private  Bills  for  compensation  being  allowed  where 
wells  were  temporarily  interfered  with  during  the  construction  of  works, 
and  that  the  clause  could  not  be  resisted  upon  the  ground  that  there 
was  anything  in  principle  against  it. 

Viscount  St.  Aldwyn  suggested  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  in 
order  that  the  Water  Board  might  confer  with  the  noble  duke  and  those 
who  were  supporting  him,  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  some  clause 
could  not  be  framed  which  would  extend  the  same  compensation  as  was 
given  by  the  Bill  to  Lord  Fitzhardinge  to  cases  where  it  could  be  de¬ 
finitely  shown  that  the  same  kind  of  injury  might  be  done  temporarily. 
To  raise  this  point,  he  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Viscount  Haldane  said  the  course  just  suggested  was  not  one  which 
could  be  disposed  of  quickly.  As  he  understood,  this  Bill  pressed  ; 
and,  though  he  did  not  like  the  noble  duke’s  clause,  he  would  rather 
take  the  Bill  with  it  than  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  entering  upon  the  inquiry 
which  the  noble  viscount  had  suggested. 

The  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  Having,  by  leave  of 
the  House,  been  withdrawn,  a  division  was  taken,  and  the  clause  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  31. 

The  following  further  progress  has  been  made  with  Bills  : — 

Bill  brought  from  the  Commons,  read  the  first  time,  and  referred 
to  the  Examiners  :  St.  Helens  Corporation  Bill. 

Bills  reported  :  Belfast  Corporation  Bill,  Gas  and  Water  Orders 
Confirmation  Bills  (Guisborough  Water  Order  and  Unopposed 
Orders),  Gas  and  Water  Orders  Confirmation  Bills  (Nos.  2  and 
4),  Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (Gas)  Bill,  Local 
Government  Provisional  Order  (Gas)  Bill  (No.  2). 

Bills  read  the  third  time  and  passed  :  Gas  and  Water  Orders  Con¬ 
firmation  Bill,  Gas  Orders  Confirmation  Bills  (Nos.  2  and  4), 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  (New  Works)  Bill. 

The  Margam  Urban  District  Council  Bill  and  the  Rotherham  Cor¬ 
poration  Bill  have  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  consisting  of 
Lord  Lamington  (Chairman),  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  Lord  Digby,  Lord 
Wynford,  and  Lord  Brabourne  ;  and  they  commenced  sitting  yesterday. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


The  following  further  progress  has  been  made  with  Bills  : — - 

Bills  brought  from  the  Lords,  read  the  first  time,  and  referred  to 
the  Examiners  :  Gas  Orders  Confirmation  Bills  (Nos.  2  and  4), 
Gas  and  Water  Orders  Confirmation  Bill,  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  (New  Works)  Bill. 

Bills  read  the  third  tune  and  passed  :  Chester  Water  Bill  [Lords], 
St.  Helens  Corporation  Bill. 

The  Merthyr  Tydfil  Corporation  Water  Bill  [Lords]  and  the  Swansea 
Gas  Bill  [Lords]  have  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  consisting 
of  Sir  Edwin  Cornwall  (Chairman),  Sir  Edward  Beauchamp,  Mr.  Page 
Croft,  and  Mr.  Ronald  M'Neill ;  to  commence  sitting  to-day. 


Gas  Workers’ Agitation  at  Douglas.— The  employees  in  the  works 
of  the  Douglas  Gas  Company,  as  well  as  the  lamplighters,  some  days 
ago  presented  to  the  Directors  a  demand  for  increased  wages.  The 
retort-house  hands  asked  for  5s.  per  eight-hour  shift,  as  against  the 
4s.  6d.  now  paid  ;  and  the  yardmen,  for  4s.  a  day,  in  place  of  3s.  6d. 
The  lamplighters  requested  that  their  wages  should  be  increased  to 
23s.  4d.  per  week. 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  ALLEGED  MISUSE  OF  GAS  AT  FALKIRK. 


In  the  Falkirk  Sheriff  Court  on  Monday  of  last  week,  before  Sheriff 
Substitute  Moffatt,  Bailie  Henry  Russell  was  summoned  under  the 
charge  which  was  announced  three  weeks  ago,  when  the  previous  com¬ 
plaint  was  found  by  the  High  Court  to  be  irrelevant — viz.,  that,  having 
within  the  premises  known  as  the  Crown  Brass  Works,  Falkirk,  .belong¬ 
ing  to  and  occupied  by  him,  a  service  of  gas  manufactured  by  the  com- 
plainers  under  provisions  of  the  Falkirk  Corporation  Gas  Acts,  1894 
to  1910,  for  which  he  was  liable  to  pay  to  the  complainers  at  the  rate 
of  2s.  9d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  for  the  gas  used  by  him  for  ordinary  light¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  at  the  rate  of  2s.  4d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  for  the  gas 
used  by  him  for  power  purposes,  and  having,  without  the  complainers’ 
authority,  and  at  some  date  to  the  complainers  unknown,  connected  a 
pipe  with  the  main  outlet  pipe  from  the  power  meter  situated  within  his 
premises,  he  did,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  n,  1910,  fraudulently  use  for 
lighting  purposes  gas  so  supplied  by  the  complainers  for  power  purposes, 
contrary  to  section  38  of  the  Gas-Works  Clauses  Act,  1871. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gibson,  on  behalf  of  the  accused,  at  once  objected  to  the 
relevancy  of  the  complaint  on  two  grounds — first,  that  an  offence  was 
not  set  forth  within  the  meaning  of  the  section  libelled,  and,  second, 
that  the  complaint  was  lacking  in  specification,  in  respect  that  it  did  not 
state  on  what  ground,  and  whether  under  Statute  or  by  agreement,  the 
respondent  was  liable  in  the  differential  rates.  The  gas  supplied,  it 
was  argued,  had  passed  through  the  meter,  and  was  therefore  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  respondent,  and  not  the  property  of  the  undertakers.  It 
did  not  matter  to  the  undertakers,  so  far  as  the  section  was  concerned, 
what  was  done  with  the  gas,  so  long  as  it  was  paid  for.  There  might 
be  a  breach  of  contract,  if  a  man  used  gas  for  one  purpose  which  was 
supplied  for  another.  But  that  was  a  civil  matter,  and  not  one  for  a 
penal  prosecution.  The  meter  was  an  automatic  device  for  delivering 
the  commodity.  It  was  an  instrument  which  stood  between  the  under¬ 
takers  and  the  respondent,  which  gave  delivery  to  the  respondent  on 
the  one  hand,  and  which  ascertained  the  price  for  the  undertakers 
on  the  other.  The  words  of  the  Statute  ought  to  have  been  rigidly 
adhered  to  in  the  charge.  It  was  important,  under  his  second  objec¬ 
tion,  that  the  respondent  should  know  under  what  resolution  or  other 
authority  the  complainers  had  imposed  differential  rates,  as,  in  the 
event  of  the  respondent  proving  that  such  authority  was  inept,  the 
charge  would  not  lie. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Black,  for  the  Corporation,  argued  that  if  the  contentions 
of  his  friend  were  sound,  there  could  not  possibly  be  an  offence  under 
the  section  libelled.  The  sting  of  the  complaint  was  that  the  respon¬ 
dent  had  got  gas  for  certain  purposes  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  had  applied 
it  for  another  purpose  for  which  he  would  have  been  charged  a  higher 
price;  and  that  this  constituted  fraudulent  use  within  the  meaning  of 
the  section.  The  use  could  not  be  ascertained  till  it  was  seen  to  what 
purpose  the  gas  was  actually  put  after  it  had  left  the  meter.  The 
fraudulent  use  only  arose  after  the  gas  had  passed  the  meter.  Sec¬ 
tion  13  of  the  Gas  Act  of  1910,  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  complaint, 
clearly  gave  the  complainers  power  to  impose  differential  rates. 

The  Sheriff  asked  what  was  the  difference  between  ordinary  light¬ 
ing  and  private  lighting. 

Mr.  Black  replied  that  the  terms,  in  his  view,  were  synonymous,  but 
there  was  confusion  among  the  Statutes,  in  some  of  which  the  phrase 
was  “ordinary  lighting,”  while  in  others  it  was  “private  lighting.” 

The  Sheriff  took  time  to  consider  his  decision  upon  the  questions 
which  had  been  raised  in  the  discussion. 


Gas  Workmen’s  Bonus  not  Attachable. 

Edmonton  County  Court  last  Friday,  his  Honour  Judge 
Wheeler,  K.C.,  heard  a  summons  issued  by  Messrs.  Rogers,  of 
Edmonton,  who  asked  for  an  order  to  attach  money  alleged  to  be  due 
ji om  the  Enfield  Gas  Company  to  one  of  their  workmen  named  Whit- 
head,  against  whom  plaintiffs  had  obtained  judgment  for  fz  17s  3d 
It  was  stated  for  them  that  Whithead  had  a  sum  of  /8  to  come  from 
the  Gas  Company.  Mr.  C.  W.  Offord,  the  Secretary  of  the  Company 
said  they  maintained  that  this  money  was  wages,  and  therefore  was 
not  attachable.  The  Company  had  instituted  a  scheme  under  which 
it  the  price  of  gas  was  reduced,  they  allowed  the  men  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  on  their  usual  wages,  and  this  was  payable  once  a  year.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  profit,  but  was  a  reward  for  services  His 
Honour  declined  to  make  the  order. 


Return  of  Overpaid  Water-Rate. 

At  the  Lambeth  County  Court  last  Friday,  a  case  of  exceptional  in 
portance  to  the  public  came  before  his  Honour  Judge  Parry.  T1 
Electric  Palaces,  Limited,  of  Atlantic  Road,  Brixton,  sued  the  Metri 
pohtan  Water  Board  for  the  recovery  of  /31  in  respect  of  overpa: 
water-rate.  The  defence  put  forward  was  that,  by  the  Public  Author 
ties  Protection  Act,  the  Board  were  not  liable  to  have  claims  brougl 
against  them  after  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  six  months.  Giving  judgmei 
tor  the  amount  claimed,  with  costs,  his  Honour  said  the  case  raised  a 
mterestmg  and  important  point  as  to  the  Local  Authorities  Protectic 
Act ;  the  question  being  whether  the  Water  Board,  having  been  paid  th 
money  in  error,  could  keep  it.  The  Board  put  forward  the  technic; 
defence  that  they  were  protected  by  the  Act.  But  he  held  that  the  A; 
calculated  the  date  from  which  the  six  months’  limitation  should  app 
T  he  tlme  *5®  rafoney  had  been  paid  ;  and,  as  the  claim  was  mac 
within  six  months  afterpayment,  the  Board  should  return  the  money 


Provision  of  Water  Supply  on  Each  Floor. 

At  the  Old  Street  Police  Court,  last  Thursday,  Mr.  John  Cooper, 
tlie  owner  of  a  number  of  tenement  houses  in  Crondall  Street,  Hoxton, 
appeared  in  answer  to  summonses  taken  out  on  behalf  of  the  Borough 


Council  of  Shoreditch  for  failing  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  to  the  premises.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Ray,  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Council,  that  on  the  15th  of  March  last  an  order  was  made  on  the 
defendant  by  the  sitting  Magistrate,  Mr.  Biron,  to  provide  a  water 
supply  to  rooms  above  the  ground  floor;  and  a  penalty  of  21s.  and 
costs  was  imposed.  Since  then  nothing  had  been  done  in  regard  to  the 
supply  for  three  houses  until  the  present  summons  had  been  served  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  it  was  asked  that  a  penalty  for  non-compliance 
with  the  order  should  be  imposed.  Evidence  having  been  given  that 
there  was  but  one  water  supply  for  the  whole  house  in  each  of  the 
cases  mentioned  (and  that  in  a  back  yard),  Mr.  Cluer  said  it  was 
unreasonable  for  a  man  not  to  provide  a  proper  water  supply  for  each 
floor.  Penalties  of  20s.  were  imposed  in  all  cases,  with  two  guineas 
costs  in  respect  of  one  house,  and  30s.  costs  on  each  of  the  others. 


Liability  for  Damage  to  Lamp- Posts. 

At  Brierley  Hill,  on  Monday  last  week,  adjourned  actions  brought 
against  Mr.  Zachariah  Cartwright,  farmer,  of  Himley,  for  accidentally 
breaking  two  electric  lamp- posts  at  Wordsley,  in  respect  of  each  of 
which  £5  was  claimed  as  damages,  were  brought  up  for  the  Magistrates’ 
decision.  At  the  previous  hearing,  Mr.  G.  F.  James  (the  Clerk  to  the 
Ixingswinford  Rural  District  Council)  stated  that  in  January  last,  as 
Mr.  Cartwright  was  about  to  step  into  his  gig,  the  horse  bolted  and 
knocked  down  a  lamp-post.  It  continued  its  career  and  knocked  down 
a  second  lamp-post.  The  claimants  contended  that  the  defendant 
was  liable  to  the  extent  of  £5  damage  for  each  lamp  broken.  The  de¬ 
fence  of  Mr.  Taylor  (Messrs.  Willcock  and  Taylor,  of  Wolverhampton) 
was  that,  according  to  the  Gas-Works  Clauses  Act,  1847,  under  which 
the  summonses  were  issued,  the  power  of  the  Justices  was  limited  to 
£5  damages  in  respect  of  any  one  accident,  and  that  as  both  lamps 
were  broken  during  one  occurrence,  £5  was  the  maximum  that  could 
be  awarded.  No  negligenc e  was  attributed  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  who 
expressed  willingness  to  pay  for  all  damage  legally  claimable.  The 
Magistrates’  Clerk  (Mr.  Wickham  King)  stated  that  since  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  the  parties  had  agreed  that  there  was  only  power  under  the 
Statute  to  impose  one  sum  of  £5  for  one  accident,  and  not  £5  per  lamp. 
This  being  so,  they  asked  for  the  summonses  to  be  withdrawn  ;  and 
the  Bench  agreed  to  this  course. 


Abstracting  Water  from  a  Hydrant.— At  the  Epsom  Petty  Sessions, 
two  men  named  Taylor  and  Skilton,  in  the  employ  of  the  Dorking 
Brick-Works  Company,  were  each  fined  10s.  and  cost,  for  being  con¬ 
cerned  together  in  “  stealing,  taking,  and  carrying  away  ”  water  of  the 
value  of  2d.,  the  property  of  the  Leatherhead  and  District  Water  Com¬ 
pany.  The  water  was  taken  from  a  hydrant  in  the  road,  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  an  engine  which  was  being  driven  on  the  highway. 

Colne  Valley  Water  Company.— At  the  half-yearly  general  meeting 
of  this  Company  on  the  1st  prox.,  the  Directors  will  report  a  profit  of 
£15,239  for  the  six  months  ended  the  30th  ult.  The  balance  of  the 
dividend  and  interest  account,  after  paying  the  interest  on  the  deben¬ 
ture  and  preference  stocks,  and  transferring  £1000  to  the  contingency 
fund  account,  is /17,57c.  Out  of  this  the  Directors  recommend  the 
payment  of  the  full  statutory  dividends  at  the  rate  of  10  and  7  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  several  classes  of  ordinary  stocks,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  payment  of  1  per  cent,  (actual)  on  account  of  back-dividends  on 
the  “  A,”  “  B,”  and  “  C  ”  stocks  ;  leaving  /4219  to  be  carried  forward. 
For  the  corresponding  period  of  1910,  the  amount  carried  forward, 
after  transferring  £500  to  the  contingency  fund  account,  and  paying 
full  statutory  and  1  per  cent,  (actual)  back-dividends,  was  .£4268. 

Charge  of  Stealing  Gas.— Mrs.  Eliza  Hawkins,  of  Mitcham,  was 
charged  before  the  Croydon  County  Magistrates  last  week  with  being 
concerned  with  her  husband,  William  Hawkins  (who  was  not  in 
custody),  in  stealing  a  quantity  of  gas  the  property  of  the  Mitcham  and 
Wimbledon  Gas  Company.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  service  and 
supply  pipes  of  the  meter  were  disconnected,  and  a  temporary  lead  pipe 
had  been  fixed  so  that  the  gas  did  not  go  through  the  meter.  Suspicions 
were  aroused  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  gas  apparently  con¬ 
sumed  ;  and  an  inspector  who  paid  a  surprise  visit  was  told  he  could 
not  see  the  meter,  as  it  was  locked  in  the  coal  cellar,  and  the  husband 
had  the  key.  After  waiting  for  the  husband’s  return,  he  forced  the 
cellar  door,  and  found  the  bye-pass  arrangement  in  use.  Accused  was 
remanded  :  a  warrant  being  issued  for  the  husband's  arrest. 

The  Explosion  at  the  Effingham  Street  Gas-Works.— There  has 
been  a  pleasing  sequel  to  the  fatal  washer  explosion  at  the  Effingham 
Street  works  of  the  Sheffield  United  Gaslight  Company,  as  recorded 
in  the  “Journal”  for  the  4th  inst.  (p.  59).  At  the  time  of  the  acci¬ 
dent,  a  fitter  named  Rhodes  displayed  conspicuous  bravery  in  the 
rescue  of  the  man  Foster,  who  had  been  working  under  him,  and  who 
unhappily  subsequently  succumbed  to  his  injuries  ;  and  for  this  noble 
act,  he  has  been  handed  a  handsome  cheque  and  two  written  resolu¬ 
tions  of  thanks.  In  making  the  presentation,  Mr.  J.  W.  Morrison,  the 
Chief  Engineer  to  the  Company,  remarked  that  the  Board  were  always 
pleased  to  recognize  such  splendid  deeds  of  bravery  as  that  which 
Rhodes  had  performed.  Rhodes,  who  was  enthusiastically  cheered 
by  the  employees,  thanked  the  Company  and  the  men  for  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  conduct. 

Price  of  Gas  at  Rochdale. — It  was  stated  at  the  recent  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Rochdale  Merchants’  and  Tradesmen’s  Association, 
that  the  Gas  and  Electricity  Committee  of  the  Corporation  had  that 
day  decided  to  reduce  the  flat-rate  for  electricity  for  lighting  purposes 
from  4^d.  to  4d.  per  unit,  and  will  at  an  early  date  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  ot  reducing  the  price  of  gas.  Mr.  Watson  suggested  that  the 
Association  should  pass  a  resolution  urging  upon  the  Committee  the 
desirability  of  the  charges  for  gas  being  lowered.  Extraordinary 
profits,  he  said,  were  being  made  at  the  gas-works,  and  it  was  time 
consumers  had  some  relief.  Mr.  G.  L.  W.  Foulds,  the  President,  said 
that  gas  consumers  should  certainly  be  assisted,  now  that  a  reduction 
had  been  made  in  the  price  of  electricity.  The  Secretary  was  in¬ 
structed  to  write  to  the  Committee  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  price  charged  for  gas  was  too  high,  especially  in  the  case  of  trades¬ 
men  and  large  consumers,  and  urge  them  to  deal  with  it  immediately. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 


THE  GAS  PUBLICITY  SCHEME. 


Manchester  Gas  Committee  and  the  Proposal. 

The  Gas  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  will  consider 
at  next  Friday's  meeting  the  question  of  contributing  to  the  scheme  of 
the  Publicity  and  Special  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Institution  of 
Gas  Engineers.  With  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  Mr.  F.  A 
Price,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Gas  Department,  has  enclosed  a  copy 
of  the  “  Memorandum  ”  issued  in  connection  with  the  scheme,  and 
already  published  in  the  “Journal,”  there  being  an  added  paragraph 
to  the  effect  that  the  contribution  proposed  is  on  the  basis  of  2s.  6d. 
per  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  made. 

Our  Manchester  Correspondent  says  that  the  question  has  been 
unofficially  discussed  by  leading  members  of  the  Gas  Committee  on 
several  occasions  during  the  past  three  months ;  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that,  in  the  event  of  certain  guarantees  being  forthcoming, 
Manchester  will  fall  into  line,  and  agree  to  the  2s.  6d.  basis.  As  this 
will  mean  a  yearly  contribution  of  upwards  of  £700  for  Manchester, 
certain  members  of  the  Committee  seek  for  more  definite  assurances 
that  they,  with  other  corporations  in  the  North,  will  have  adequate 
representation  on  the  spending  authority  under  the  scheme,  and  they 
hold  that  some  stipulation  should  be  made  as  to  the  period  of  years 
over  which  the  subscription  on  the  2s.  6d.  basis  shall  be  continued.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Salford  the 
Town  Council  at  their  last  meeting,  as  reported  in  the  “  Journal  ”  for 
the  nth  inst.  (p.  122),  approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Corporation  should  become  contributors  to  the  scheme 
on  the  basis  named. 


SALFORD  CORPORATION  GAS  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Past  Year’s  Working. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Salford  Corporation 
(Mr.  F.  S.  Phillips)  has  presented  to  the  Town  Council  their  report  for 
the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March.  They  express  their  pleasure  in 
recording  that  the  usual  growth  in  the  number  of  consumers  was  main¬ 
tained  during  the  period  named.  The  sales  of  gas  have  also  shown  an 
increase  equal  to  o'99  per  cent.  The  demand  for  gas  appliances 
generally  has  been  satisfactory.  The  works  and  plant  (under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Woodward,  the  Engineer  and  Manager) 
have  been  maintained  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  condition.  One  of  the 
gasholders  at  the  Bloom  Street  works  has  been  reconstructed  ;  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  undertake  the  renewal  of  another  gasholder  at 
these  works  during  the  next  twelve  months.  The  coal  and  cannel 
carbonized  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  163,488  tons,  and  the 
quantity  of  gas  made  to  1,685,506,000  cubic  feet,  of  an  average  illu¬ 
minating  power  equal  to  1950  standard  candles;  the  parliamentary 
standard  being  18  candles  within  the  borough,  and  17  candles  as  tested 
in  the  out-districts.  The  total  receipts  realized  from  residuals  show  a 
considerable  increase  compared  with  last  year.  On  March  31,  1911, 
all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  the  Corporation  with  respect 
to  the  supply  of  gas  in  the  urban  district  of  Little  Hulton,  together 
with  the  mains,  pipes,  meters,  cookers,  and  other  apparatus  belonging 
to  the  Corporation,  laid  or  fixed  in  the  district,  were  transferred  to  the 
Urban  District  Council  of  Little  Hulton,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  made  on  March  14,  1910,  between  the  Corporation 
and  the  District  Council. 

The  accounts  show  that  the  net  revenue  from  the  sale  of  gas  was 
.£179,566;  residuals  produced  £57,779;  and  the  total  receipts  were 
£239,703.  The  expenditure  on  manufacture  was  £126,972  ;  on  distri¬ 
bution,  £15,175  ;  on  management,  £8056;  and  the  total  expenses  were 
£171,197- — leaving  a  balance  of  £68,506  to  go  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account.  After  meeting  interest  and  redemption  charges  and  allowing 
£17,828  for  depreciation,  there  was  a  balance  of  £15,750  transferred  to 
the  district  fund  account. 


WARRINGTON  CORPORATION  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


Engineer’s  Annual  Report. 

The  Gas  Engineer  to  the  Warrington  Corporation  (Mr.  W.  S. 
Haddock)  has  presented  to  the  Gas  Committee  his  report  for  the  past 
financial  year.  He  states  that  the  buildings  and  plant  have  been  kept  in 
a  good  state  of  repair.  On  the  expenditure  side  of  the  accounts  there 
was  an  increased  cost  of  more  than  £600  for  mains  and  ironwork,  due 
to  the  purchase  of  more  pipes  at  a  higher  price.  The  extra  outlay  on 
coal  and  cannel  was  owing  to  the  use  of  1800  tons  more  ;  while  the  in¬ 
creased  receipts  from  coke,  tar,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  due  to 
having  produced  larger  quantities,  which  were  sold  at  a  slightly  higher 
price.  The  receipts  from  gas  were  very  disappointing.  Though  the 
output  had  increased  by  upwards  of  5  million  cubic  feet,  the  receipts 
were  £349  down,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  price.  The  unaccounted- 
for  gas  was  very  much  increased,  but  was  largely  owing  to  the  reading 
of  the  meters  having  been  taken  in  some  cases  more  than  a  month 
earlier  than  last  year.  Mr.  Haddock  said  the  price  of  fuel  would  be 
slightly  lower  next  year  ;  but  probably  the  residual  products  would  not 
yield  quite  so  much,  owing  to  a  slight  fall  in  some  of  them.  The  in¬ 
creased  make  of  gas  was  15,450,100  cubic  feet,  or  3  5  per  cent,  upon 
last  year's  production. 

The  report  recently  came  before  the  Council,  and  was  approved. 


The  upsetting  of  a  tar-boiler  at  Milton  Regis,  Kent,  while  road¬ 
tarring  was  in  progress,  caused  a  big  blaze  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
gas-works.  The  fire,  however,  was  successfully  extingu  ished  by  the  aid 
of  sand. 


BURT0N=0N=TRENT  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


The  Cost  of  the  Illumination  of  the  Town  Hall. 

At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Burton-on-Trent  Town  Council,  the  Gas 
and  Electricity  Committee  submitted  their  report.  In  thecourse  of  it, 
they  stated  that  they  had  entered  into  contracts  with  Messrs.  Parkinson 
and  \V.  &  B.  Cowan,  Limited  (Parkinson  Branch),  for  a  100,000 cubic 
feet  per  hour  station  meter,  a  24-inch  district  governor,  and  a  15-inch 
safety  governor  ;  with  the  Bryan  Donkin  Company,  Limited,  for  the 
necessary  valves ;  and  with  Mr.  Hodges,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  for  a 
new  station  meter  and  governor  house.  In  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  Alderman  Lowe  (Chairman  of  the  Committee),  the  adoption  of  the 
report  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wardle.  In  doing  so,  he  said  there  had 
been  a  material  increase  in  the  output  of  gas.  More  than  half  of  the 
extra  3J  millions  sent  out  during  June  was  due  to  the  Town  Hall 
illuminations  [see  ante,  p.  30].  With  regard  to  the  Barton  under¬ 
taking,  the  Bill  containing  the  Corporation’s  Provisional  Order  had 
been  before  the  Examiner  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  was  no 
opposition.  It  had,  therefore,  to  be  sent  forward  for  first  reading. 
Mr.  Wardle  went  on  to  refer  to  Mr.  P.  Holmes  Hunt’s  paper  read 
recently  before  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers.  He  said  the  author 
dealt  with  various  systems  of  retorts,  and  incidentally  remarked  that 

those  fine  installations  at  Burton-on-Trent  and  Sheffield  are  perhaps 
the  leading  examples  of  horizontal  retorts  erected  specially  for  working 
with  heavy  charges.”  With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  coal,  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  Committee  had  completed  the  purchase 
of  32,000  tons,  and  obtained  reductions  of  from  4d.  to  6d.  on  last  year’s 
prices  ;  the  average  figure  for  this  year  being  10s.  5^d.  per  ton.  Mr. 
Tarner  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Birch  congratulated  Mr.  Ramsden 
(the  Assistant-Manager)  and  his  staff  on  the  magnificent  display  of  illumi¬ 
nations  at  the  Town  Hall  during  Coronation  week,  and  asked  if  it  was 
possible  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost.  Mr.  Wardle  said  the  quantity  of 
gas  consumed  was  2  million  cubic  feet,  at  a  cost  of  £100.  Then  the 
outlay  as  regards  the  work  entailed  was  somewhere  about  £3°°.  The 
report  was  adopted. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  AT  OSSETT. 


The  minutes  submitted  by  the  Gas  Committee  at  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Ossett  Town  Council  contained  a  recommendation  that, 
as  from  the  1st  inst.,  the  price  of  gas  should  be  reduced  3d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet  to  all  consumers. 

Mr.  H.  Robinson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  minutes,  remarked  that  he  prophesied  a  month  ago 
that  they  would  be  likely  to  save  a  matter  of  £150  on  the  coal  con¬ 
tracts  ;  and  this  had  been  effected  without  any  trouble.  The  resolution 
reducing  the  price  of  gas  to  2s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  he  was  sure, 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  majority  of  the  consumers.  He  wanted  to 
assure  Ossett  ratepayers  and  their  neighbours,  the  Horbury  Council, 
that  they  had  taken  the  first  opportunity — judging  from  several  stand¬ 
points,  they  had  anticipated  their  first  opportunity,  and  had  done  the 
deed  before  the  opportunity  came — of  making  this  concession  ;  and  they 
would  not  require  any  pressing,  or  any  indication  or  direction  from  any 
authority,  to  make  another  concession  when  the  way  opened  out  to 
them.  The  Corporation  were  reducing  the  price  of  gas  10  per  cent., 
making  20  per  cent,  during  the  last  three  years.  This  would  absorb  in 
twelve  months  £1400,  or  more;  and,  as  they  knew,  it  spoiled  his  pet 
scheme  of  filling  up  the  reserve  fund.  He  had  the  honour  to  begin 
the  reserve  fund  in  the  interest  of  the  Ossett  ratepayers,  and  wanted  to 
complete  it  during  the  next  year.  This  was  now  to  be  put  off  a  trifle 
longer — perhaps  one  or  two  years.  Out  of  the  £1400,  they  would 
distribute  among  the  Ossett  ratepayers  about  £750,  which  more  than 
equalled  a  3$d.  rate  on  the  rateable  value.  They  could  only  make  per¬ 
manent  this  concession,  and  give  further  concessions,  according  as  the 
consumers  remained  loyal  to  them,  as  they  had  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  H.  Nettleton  seconded,  and  said  that  if  the  proposed  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price  meant  the  equivalent  of  a  3d.  rate  to  Ossett,  the  Horbury 
people  would  get  a  qd.  rate,  or  probably  more,  out  of  it;  so  that,  if 
they  were  reducing  Ossett’s  rates,  they  were  reducing  Horbury’s  as 
well.  There  was  no  doubt  there  were  members  on  the  Council  who 
would  reduce  the  price  of  gas  at  every  possible  opportunity.  He 
would ;  and  the  reserve  fund  would  not  be  filled  up  in  one  year,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned. 

The  Mayor  (Mr.  T.  W.  Bentley)  agreed  that  it  was  a  matter  to  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  about  that  they  had  been  able  to  reduce  the  price 
of  gas  ;  but  he  did  not  quite  like  the  tone  of  the  Chairman’s  remarks. 
Mr.  Robinson  seemed  rather  to  resent,  perhaps  not  in  words,  but  in 
spirit,  the  action  of  the  Horbury  Council  in  venturing  to  suggest  that 
a  reduction  might  take  place  ;  but  they  would  have  all  felt  that  the 
Horbury  Council  were  remiss  in  their  duty  if  they  had  not  caused  a 
letter  to  be  addressed  to  the  Gas  Committee  asking  for  a  reduction, 
because,  according  to  a  statement  previously  made  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
they  were  going  to  make  such  a  handsome  profit  that  he  practically 
held  out  an  invitation  to  Horbury  and  everybody  else  to  ask  for  a 
reduction  in  the  price.  Mr.  Nettleton  practically  said  to  Horbury  . 
••  Hands  off.  As  soon  as  we  can  reduce  the  price  of  gas,  we  will. 
He  did  not  think  they  ought  to  look  at  it  in  this  way.  Horbury, 
if  not  actually  partners  in  the  matter,  had  an  interest  in  it ;  and  when 
they  saw  that  a  great  profit  was  being  made  in  any  one  year,  they 
understood  what  was  meant  by  it  going  to  the  reserve  fund.  They 
were  told  that,  when  the  reserve  fund  got  to  £5000,  the  interest  must 
of  necessity  go  to  the  district  rate — not  that  it  “may,”  but  that  it 
‘  ‘  shall .  ’ '  Now,  Horbury  people  had  their  eyes  open,  as  well  as  Ossett 
people,  and  naturally  they  wanted  gas  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
Mr.  Robinson  referred  to  the  reduction  as  something  in  the  shape  of 
a  concession  in  regard  to  rating.  Personally,  he  disassociated  the  gas 
business  altogether  from  the  rates.  It  was  no  relief  from  a  rating 
point  of  view,  but  simply  because  they  could  afford  to  do  it.  They 
were  producing  gas  at  very  much  less  cost  than  formerly,  as  proved  by 
the  last  balance-sheet ;  and  the  Council,  in  selling  it  at  the  lowest 
possible  price,  were  only  doing  their  duty  to  the  consumers.  As  long 
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as  they  stood  in  their  present  relationship  with  Horbury,  they 
could  not  expect  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  townships  owning 
gas-works  entirely  to  themselves.  He  meant  to  say  that  they  could 
not  expect  to  take  great  profits  and  hand  them  over  in  relief  of 
the  rates.  Horbury  had  an  interest  in  the  works  in  the  sense 
that  they  would  not  be  satisfied  to  allow  the  price  of  gas  to 
remain  at  a  particular  level,  in  order  to  allow  the  Ossett  ratepayer 
to  benefit  by  direct  contribution  from  gas  profits.  He  did  not 
think  that  they  ought  to  complain  very  much  about  this,  because  those 
who  read  municipal  literature  knew  that  Parliament  had  set  its  face 
more  or  less  against  creating  profits  in  corporation  trading  departments 
in  order  to  relieve  the  rates,  and  in  several  Local  Acts  clauses  had  been 
inserted  which  prevented  profits  from  being  handed  over  to  the  rates. 
They  must  sell  the  article  produced  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  He 
was  pleased  Mr.  Robinson  had  fallen  in  with  the  idea  that  they  were 
doing  the  right  thing  in  reducing  the  price  of  gas  ;  and  he  hoped  he 
would  be  able,  while  Chairman,  to  see  the  reserve  fund  full.  Then 
he  trusted  that  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  further  reductions, 
rather  than  attempt  to  create  ill-feeling  between  the  two  townships  by 
distributing  profits  out  of  a  commodity  like  gas. 

Mr.  Audsley  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  reduction  should 
take  effect  on  Oct.  1,  instead  of  July  1 ;  his  view  being  that  they  would 
be  running  things  rather  close  if  the»price  was  lowered  at  the  earlier 
date.  He  argued  that  with  gas  at  2s.  6d.,  Ossett  would  be  selling  the 
cheapest  gas  in  the  district,  notwithstanding  that  there  were  boroughs 
with  much  larger  populations  and  consumption.  It  would  be  the 
worst  thing  they  could  do,  to  reduce  the  price  and  have  to  increase  it 
again.  By  deferring  the  reduction  nntil  October,  they  would  be  saving 
a  few  hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  tide  over  what  he  considered  would 
be  a  tight  corner  for  the  next  two  years.  Next  year  (1912-13),  he  con¬ 
sidered  would  be  tighter  than  this  year,  because  there  were  certain 
things  that  the  Manager  (Mr.  A.  E.  Mottram)  had  set  his  mind  not  to 
do  this  year,  which  would  have  to  be  done  the  following  year.  If  the 
reduction  was  postponed  until  October,  it  would  give  the  management 
a  little  more  freedom,  and  it  would  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
to  the  consumers,  because  the  lighting  season  did  not  commence,  for 
mills,  &c.,  until  then. 

The  amendment  was  not  seconded,  In  closing  the  discussion, 

Mr.  Robinson  said  there  was  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  They 
were  not  on  the  rocks  ;  and  they  were  not  near  the  rocks.  Neither  the 
Manager  nor  the  Committee  was  in  a  tight  corner.  There  was  a  time 
coming  when  the  neighbouring  Council  would  be  drawing  something, 
and  Ossett  would  be  having  to  take  something  out  of  the  rates  to  meet 
the  case. 

The  minutes  were  adopted. 


GAS  V.  ELECTRICITY  FOR  POWER. 


Views  of  a  Practical  Engineer. 

The  “Manchester  Courier”  last  Friday  contained  an  interesting 
article  on  “Electric-Motors  for  Small  Power  Users,”  by  a  practical 
engineer.  In  the  course  of  his  opening  remarks,  the  writer  points  out 
that  when  power  is  developed  by  means  of  a  steam-engine,  it  is  much 
more  expensive  to  produce  than  by  either  gas  or  oil  engines  ;  while 
with  regard  to  these  two  motors,  the  oil-engine  gives  considerably  more 
trouble  than  the  gas-engine,  and  is  seldom  used  where  gas  can  be 
bought  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  figure.  He  then  proceeds  to 
compare  gas  and  electric  engines,  taking  gas  at  2s.  9d.  per  1000  cubic 
feet  and  electricity  at  1  Jd.  per  unit ;  and  he  shows  that  the  former  has 
a  most  decided  advantage  in  the  matter  of  cost.  He  furnishes  the 
following  particulars  of  a  test  lately  made  by  a  firm  in  the  Manchester 
district  who  were  considering  the  displacement  of  a  gas-engine  by  a 
motor  supplied  with  current  by  the  Corporation. 

The  gas-engine  was  one  of  11  B.H.P.,  and  ran,  on  an  average,  60 
hours  per  week.  Careful  records  were  taken  of  the  consumption  of  the 
gas,  oil,  and  cost  of  attention  for  one  month  ;  and  in  the  meantime 
cables  were  laid  and  an  electric-motor  installed  in  such  a  position  that 
the  driving-belt  to  the  main  shaft  could  be  readily  transferred  from  the 
gas-engine  to  the  motor,  or  vice  versa.  The  works  were  then  driven  for 
a  month  by  means  of  the  motor,  and  careful  records  again  taken  ;  and 
it  was  found  that  when  all  the  results  had  been  carefully  tabulated  the 
cost  of  running  by  motor  was  more  than  twice  that  of  the  gas-engine. 
There  were  some  advantages  appertaining  to  the  motor  driving,  but 
these  were  considerably  overbalanced  by  the  extra  cost.  The  same  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  met  with  by  many  other  firms  ;  and  the  writer  says 
it  may  be  declared  with  certainty  that  where  power  is  required  con¬ 
tinuously  the  gas-engine  is  by  far  the  cheapest  machine  to  adopt. 
Coming  to  the  cases  where  the  power  is  only  used  at  intervals,  he  finds 
very  decided  advantages  in  the  use  of  the  electric  motor.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  them  lies  in  the  ease  with  which  the  machines  can  be  put  to 
work.  He  says  no  previous  preparation  is  required,  and  no  assistance 
is  necessary  to  start  the  motor  ;  whereas  with  the  gas-engine  much 
trouble  is  often  experienced  in  starting-up,  and  sometimes  there  is  no 
one  about  to  help  to  pull  round  the  engine  for  starting  purposes.*  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  less  space  occupied  by  the  motor  is  often  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  small  works. 

Coming  to  the  cost  of  electricity,  the  writer  gives  the  following  as 
the  annual  rent  charged  by  one  of  the  large  electric  power  stations  : 


i  B.H.P.  . 

1  ,, 

3 

4 


£1  10  o 
200 
300 
400 


5  B.H.P. 
7 
10 


£500 

600 

700 


These  charges  must,  he  says,  be  added  to  the  cost  per  unit  of  elec¬ 
tricity  used  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hoursworked.  For  instance, 
taking  a  case  where  a  mortar-mill  is  being  worked  for  an  aggregate  of 
30  hours  per  week,  taking  a  power  of  10  B.H.P.,  the  cost  per  unit  of 
electricity  will  probably  work  out  at  id.  per  brake-horse-power  ;  and 


*  The  writer  his  evidently  not  come  across  the  simple  self-starters  now 
applied  to  gas-engines  which  obviate  all  waste  of  time  and  labour  in  start¬ 
ing-up.— Ed.  J.G.L. 


taking  the  number  of  weeks  worked  per  annum  as  50,  or  a  total  of  50 
by  30,  equal  to  1500  hours  per  annum,  the  cost  will  be  1500  B.H.P. 
hours  at  id.,  equal  to  £62  10s.,  plus  £7  10s.  hire  rent,  or  a  total  of 
£7o,  or  £1  8s.  per  week.  Again,  in  the  case  of  a  small  joiner’s 
shop  or  cabinet-making  works,  in  which  the  motor  is  required  to 
drive  a  maximum  power  of  6  B.H.P.,  which  may  be  needed  at  very 
irregular  intervals,  the  total  number  of  hours  worked  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  But  taking  an  actual  case,  the  following  was  the  cost 
spread  over  the  year  :  Hire  of  motor,  £6  ;  cost  of  current  per  quarter, 
£2  7s.  6d. — total  per  quarter,  £3  17s.  6d.  This  shows  that  the  power 
must  have  been  used  for  about  20  hours  per  week. 

The  writer  takes  another  actual  case  of  a  small  printing  works  using 
a  1  B.H.P.  motor  where  the  motor  hire  is  £2  per  annum  and  the  cost 
for  electricity  30s.  per  quarter  ;  the  total  cost  per  quarter  being  £2. 
This  shows  that  the  machines  have  run  about  40  hours  per  week.  In 
this  case,  he  says,  a  small  gas-engine  would  have  run  at  a  less  cost ; 
but  the  extra  attention  required  would  more  than  balance  the  difference 
by  the  saving  in  workmen’s  time. 


PROPOSED  MINISTRY  OF  LABOUR. 

A  Bill  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Lansbury,  with  the  support  of 
other  Labour  members,  to  establish  a  Ministry  of  Labour,  “for  the 
better  organization  of  the  labour  market,  for  the  prevention  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  to  regulate,  and  in  certain  cases  prohibit,  child  labour,  and 
to  establish  a  general  minimum  wage  for  adult  workers.” 

The  proposed  new  Minister  is  to  be  appointed  by,  and  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of,  His  Majesty  the  King  ;  and  he  is  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  also  the  official  oath.  He  is  to  be  capable  of 
being  elected  to,  and  of  sitting  in,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
proposed  salary  is  /5000  per  annum.  He  may  appoint  a  Secretary, 
Assistant-Secretary  /and  such  other  officers  and  servants  as  he,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  may  determine.  For  the  purpose  of 
supervision  and  control,  and  of  securing  efficient  and  uniform  treat¬ 
ment,  he  is  to  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  any  other  Government  Department  re¬ 
lating  to,  or  concerned  in,  the  prevention  of  destitution  among,  or  the 
relief  of,  the  able-bodied  poor,  including  workmen  in  distress  from  un¬ 
employment,  and  vagrants.  Clause  2  of  the  Bill  specifies  as  follows  : 

In  order,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  maintain  at  an  approximately 
uniform  level  the  national  aggregate  demand  for  labour,  the  Minister  for 
Labour,  acting  in  consultation  with  Departmental  Committees  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  respect  of  the  several  branches  of  the  public  service  ordering 
works  or  services,  shall  from  time  to  time  advise  the  Treasury  in  what 
respects,  with  due  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  various  services,  such  works 
or  services  may  be  either  delayed  or  hastened  in  order  to  regularize  the  de¬ 
mand  for  employment  as  between  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  as 
between  the  good  and  bad  years  of  a  trade  cycle. 

The  new  Minister  is  to  be  ex  officio  a  Development  Commissioner  and 
a  member  of  the  Road  Board.  He  is  to  organize  his  department  into 
six  or  such  other  number  of  divisions  as  he  may  determine,  for  each  of 
which  one  of  the  Assistant-Secretaries  is  to  usually  act.  The  divisions 
at  the  outset  are  to  be:  The  National  Labour  Exchange;  the  Trade 
Insurance  Division  ;  the  Industrial  Regulation  Division  ;  the  Statistical 
Division  ;  the  Emigration  and  Immigration  Division  ;  and  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  and  Training  Division. 

There  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Minister  all  the  property,  powers, 
rights,  liabilities,  and  duties  invested  in,  or  imposed  upon,  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  the  Labour  Exchanges  Act,  1909,  and  by  certain  sections  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  ;  and  he  is  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  National  Labour  Exchange,  with  such  branches  and  divisions  as  he 
may  think  fit.  He  is  to  make,  and  from  time  to  time  amend,  orders  for 
the  regulation  of  that  Exchange,  and  the  branches,  officers,  and  advisory 
local  committees  thereof,  so  as  to  enable  it,  as  far  as  may  be  possible, 
“  to  afford  facilities  for  persons  seeking  situations  by  informing  them 
what  situations  are  vacant  and  in  what  towns,  and  by  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  vacancies  from  employers  of  labour  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  ;  to  ascertain  what  demands  are  occurring  or  likely  to 
occur  for  particular  kinds  of  labour,  and  to  afford  facilities  to  enable 
persons  to  keep  in  continuous  employment  by  informing  them  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  such  demands  for  labour ;  and  to  secure,  by  the  arrangement 
of  occupations,  as  far  as  possible,  continuous  employment  throughout 
the  year  for  all  persons  employed.” 

There  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Minister  all  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  hours  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour  conferred  upon  them  by  the  following  Acts  :  Boilers 
Explosion  Acts,  1882  and  igoo ;  Railway  Regulation  Act,  1893  ;  Mer¬ 
chant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (sections  246  to  250)  ;  Notice  of  Accidents 
Act,  1894  i  Conciliation  Act,  1896  ;  Railways  Employment  Act,  1900  ; 
Trade  Boards  Act,  1909  ;  Labour  Exchanges  Act,  1909  ;  likewise  all 
the  powers  and  duties  of  a  Secretary  of  State  relating  to  the  regulation 
of  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labour  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  1901  to  1907  ;  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Acts,  1887  to  1908  ;  the  Shop  Hours  Acts,  1892  to  1899  ;  the  Truck  Acts, 
1837  and  1887  ;  and  the  Aliens  Act,  1905  (except  section  3). 

Part  II.  of  the  Bill  deals  with  the  prohibition  of  juvenile  labour, 
and  Part  III.  with  the  minimum  wage.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it 
is  specified  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the 
Trade  Boards  Act,  1909,  transferred  to  the  new  Minister,  shall  extend, 
without  Provisional  Order,  to  all  employments  in  which,  in  his  opinion, 
the  minimum  rate  of  wages  (whether  time  or  piece  rate),  ascertained  as 
in  that  Act  provided,  does  not  exceed  30s.  per  week  for  every  person 
who  is  21  years  of  age  or  over;  and  every  such  employment  is  to  be 
deemed  to  be  included  in  the  schedule  to  the  Trade  Boards  Act,  1909. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  Jan.  1, 1912. 


In  the  abstract  of  accounts  of  the  Borough  of  Doncaster,  which 
has  just  been  issued,  the  profits  on  the  gas-works  for  the  year  to 
March  31  show  a  reduction  as  compared  with  the  previous  year — the 
figures  being  £4695,  against  /6158.  The  loss  on  the  water-works,  at 
£3105,  is  nearly  £200  less  than  in  1909-10. 
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METROPOLITAN  WATER  BOARD. 

Quality  and  Price  of  Water. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  last  Friday  week, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  Water  Examination  (Dr.  A.  C. 
Houston),  containing  detailed  information  relating  to  the  chemical 
and  bacteriological  examination  of  the  water  supplied  to  London  in 
the  twelve  months  ended  the  31st  of  March,  was  submitted  as  an 
appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Water  Examination  Committee. 

In  the  course  of  his  report,  Dr.  Houston  stated  that  chemically  the 
raw  Thames  (except  as  regards  the  ammoniacal  and  albuminoid  nitro¬ 
gen  tests),  Lea,  and  New  River  (except  as  regards  colour)  waters 
yielded  better  results  in  the  year  covered  than  in  1909-10.  Generally 
speaking,  the  filtered  waters,  as  judged  by  the  albuminoid  nitrogen, 
permanganate,  and  colour  tests,  were  better  in  1910-11  than  in  1909-10. 
Bacteriologically  the  raw  waters  contained  fewer  bacteria  last  year, 
as  compared  with  1909-10.  The  bacteria  growing  in  agar  and  bile- 
salt  agar  at  370  C.  were  also  fewer  during  the  period  under  review. 
The  B.  coli  results  were  also  less  unsatisfactory.  As  regards  the  filtered 
waters,  the  results  were  very  similar  in  1910-11  to  those  of  1909-10. 
Dr.  Houston  offers  the  following  remarks  on  the  water  as  finally  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  consumers  : — 

Six  years'  work  on  the  London  Water  Question  has  convinced  me  that  to 
a  progressively  increasing  extent  the  Water  Board  are  seeking  to  secure  the 
reasonable,  if  not  absolute,  “safety”  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply. 
The  loss  of  the  unrestricted  right  to  abstract  130  million  gallons,  fixing  the 
minimum  flow  at  170  million  gallons,  and  including  the  gravel  water  in  the 
flow  of  the  river,  are,  however,  factors  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  militate 
against  the  abstraction,  under  all  conditions,  of  the  best  water  for  storage 
purposes.  This  opinion  will  carry  the  more  weight  since  I  have  been,  and 
still  remain,  a  somewhat  merciless  critic  of  any  imperfections  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  water  purification.  As  a  counsel  of  perfection,  I  still  feel  bound 
to  advocate  the  choice  of  an  initially  pute  source  of  water  supply.  Never¬ 
theless,  my  own  results  and  experiments  do  seem  to  indicate  clearly  that 
the  evil  effects  even  of  an  impure  source  can  be  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
annulled  by  adequate  storage  and  efficient  filtration. 

Dr.  Houston  urges  that  the  prospective  security  of  London,  as 
regards  its  water  supply,  should  not  be  based,  or  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  on  past  comparative  immunity  from  water-borne  diseases. 
He  says  the  aim  now  should  be  to  abstract  raw  river  water  as 
judiciously  as  possible,  to  store  it  for  as  long  a  period  as  can  be  done, 
and  to  filter  it  as  perfectly  as  is  reasonably  practicable.  His  final 
opinion  is  that  the  “  quality  policy  ”  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board 
should  be  directed  towards  securing  an  “  epidemiologically  sterile” 
water — i.e.,  a  water  containing  none  of  the  microbes  associated  with 
water-borne  epidemic  disease— antecedent  to  filtration  by  storage  (sedi¬ 
mentation,  devitalization,  and  equalization),  aided,  if  needs  be,  by  occa¬ 
sional  employment  of  supplementary  processes  of  water  purification. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Fox,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  their  report,  said  the  Board  had  7  million  consumers,  and 
yet  only  six  or  seven  severe  complaints  had  been  received  each  month. 


The  whole  of  London  should  know  the  gr»at  care  that  was  taken  in 
the  examination  of  its  water  supply.  The  Board  had  a  large  staff  of 
competent  scientists  whose  excellent  work  could  not  fail  to  establish  a 
feeling  of  security. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Fitzroy  Doll  raised  the  question  of  the  Board’s  charges  for 
water.  He  proposed  that  the  Appeal  and  Amendment  Committee 
should  be  instructed  to  bring  up  a  report  upon  the  working  of  the 
Charges  Act,  and  to  suggest  such  amendments  as  would  have  the  effect 
of  remedying  the  inequalities  of  the  Act  which  are  the  cause  of  so 
much  discontent.  He  said  the  Board  were  facing  a  deficit,  and  as 
business  men  they  should  meet  it.  The  only  way  to  do  this  was  to 
amend  the  Charges  Act  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  cease  to  be  the 
“  most  unpopular  public  body  in  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire.” 
The  first  cause  of  their  unpopularity  was  that  their  charges  were  un¬ 
just,  and  particularly  to  the  central  portions  of  London.  The  result 
was  that  the  Board  were  experiencing  great  loss  through  the  sinking 
of  numerous  wells,  one  of  which  in  Holborn  would  mean  a  difference 
of  /1500  a  year. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Tozer,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  could 
not  agree  that  the  Board’s  charges,  generally  speaking,  were  unjust ; 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  misfortune  if  the  Board  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  by  implication  would  give  consumers  cause  for  much  dis¬ 
content.  A  large  number  had  had  their  rates  materially  reduced  in 
consequence  of  the  Charges  Act.  The  Board  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  altering  of  the  Act  ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
the  Committee,  in  their  inquiries,  ascertained  if  it  were  possible  to 
capture  some  of  those  friends  of  Mr.  Doll  who  sank  wells,  and  who 
had  all  the  advantages  of  a  water  supply  (with  a  consequent  reduction 
of  their  fire  insurance  premiums)  and  escaped  free. 

After  further  discussion,  the  resolution  was  lost  by  15  votes  to  7. 


LIVERPOOL  CORPORATION  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Engineer-in-Chief. 

We  have  received  from  the  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Water  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  (Mr.  Joseph  Parry,  M.Inst.C.E.) 
a  copy  of  his  twelfth  annual  report,  covering  the  year  ended  the  31st 
of  December  last.  He  states  that  the  principal  event  was  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  head  works  at  Lake  Vyrnwy,  by  the  diversion  into  the 
reservoir  of  the  Rivers  Cownwy  and  Marchnant.  Particulars  of  these 
works  have  already  been  given  in  the  “Journal.”  On  the  16th  of 
March,  1910,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  His 
Majesty  King  George  V.,  visited  the  lake,  turned  on  to  the  Marchnant 
supply,  and  unveiled  a  tablet  recording  the  completion  of  the  entire 
undertaking  so  far  as  regards  the  works  at  and  around  Lake  Vyrnwy. 
As  explained  by  Mr.  Parry  in  former  reports,  the  scheme,  as  originally 
designed,  was  estimated  to  provide,  even  in  periods  of  extreme  drought, 
an  average  daily  supply  for  Liverpool  of  40  million  gallons,  in  addition 
to  the  compensation  water  to  the  river,  amounting  to  13J  million 
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475,000 

June  15 

3 

Do.  3 p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

75.1—771 

3 

17 

5 

800,000 

Stk. 

May  31 

4 

Continental  Union,  Ltd. 

91—94 

-i 

4 

5 

1 

200,000 

7 

Do.  7  p.c.  Pref. 

135—137 

5 

2 

2 

492,270 

Stk. 

51 

Derby  Con.  Stk. .  .  . 

122—124 

4 

8 

9 

55,000 

— 

4 

Do.  Deb.  Stk. .  .  . 

104—105 

3 

16 

2 

148,995 

Apl.  12 

5 

East  Hull  5  p.c.  Ord.  . 

— 

— 

840,150 

10 

Jan.  27 

10 

European,  Ltd.  . 

19—20 

5 

0 

0 

16,179,445 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

4/14/81 

Gas-  \  4  p.c.  Ord.  .  . 

107—108 

+  4 

4 

7 

8 

2,600,000 

31 

light  |  3A  p.c.  max. 

85—87 

4 

0 

6 

4,062,235 

4 

and  f  4  p.c.  Con.  Pref. 

103—105 

3 

16 

2 

4,531,705 

June  15 

3 

Coke  J  3  p.c.  Con.  Deb. 

781—801 

3 

14 

6 

258,740 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

5 

Hastings  &  St.  L.  31  p.c. 

95—97 

5 

3 

1 

82,500 

64 

Do.  do.  5  p.c. 

— 

— 

70,000 

10 

Apl.  27 

11 

Hongkong  &  China,  Ltd. 

174 — 18 

6 

2 

2 

131,000 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

% 

Ilford  A  and  C  .  .  . 

147—150 

4 

18 

4 

65,780 

5 1 

Do.  B . 

119—122 

4 

16 

3 

65,500 

It 

June  30 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb,  .  .  . 

94—96 

4 

3 

4 

Prices  marked  *  are  “  Ex.  div,” 


Issue. 

Share. 

'd 

fl  a 
©  •  © 

£  ©--S 
pC  > 

P 

Dividend 
or  Dividend 
&  Bonus. 

NAME. 

Closing 

Prices. 

Rise 

or 

Fall 

in 

Wk. 

Yield 

upon 

Invest¬ 

ment. 

£ 

p.c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

4,940,000 

Stk. 

May 

12 

9 

Imperial  Continental  . 

183—185 

-1 

4 

17 

3 

1,235,000 

Stk. 

Feb. 

10 

31 

Do.  3£  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 

92—94 

3  14 

6 

200,242 

Stk. 

Mar. 

10 

6 

Lea  Bridge  Ord.  5  p.c.  . 

120—122 

4 

18 

4 

561,000 

Stk. 

Feb. 

24 

10 

Liverpool  United  A.  . 

215—217 

i 

12 

2 

718,100 

7 

Do.  B.  . 

103 — 105 

i 

4 

10 

306,083 

June 

30 

4 

Do.  Deb.  Stk. 

102—104 

3 

16 

11 

75,000 

5 

June 

16 

6 

Malta  &  Mediterranean 

48 — 

6 

3 

1 

560,000 

100 

Apl. 

1 

5 

Met.  of  )  5  p.c.  Deb. 

100—102 

4 

18 

0 

250,000 

100 

4.1 

Melbourne  j  4.-,  p.c. Deb. 

100—102 

4 

8 

3 

541,920 

20 

May 

31 

31 

Monte  Video,  Ltd.  . 

12J— 13J 

5 

5 

8 

1,775,892 

Stk. 

Feb. 

24 

4s 

Newc’tle&G’tesh’d  Con. 

1031—1041 

4 

3 

9 

529,705 

Stk. 

.J  une 

30 

31 

Do.  3A  p.c.  Deb. 

87—89 

3 

18 

8 

55,940 

10 

Mar. 

10 

7 

North  Middlesex  7  p.c. 

15 — 10 

4 

7 

0 

300,000 

Stk. 

Apl. 

27 

8 

Oriental,  Ltd. 

137—139 

5 

15 

1 

60,000 

5 

Apl. 

12 

8 

Ottoman,  Ltd. 

61-71 

5 

10 

4 

31,800 

53 

Feb. 

24 

13 

Portsea  Island  A  .  . 

135 — 140 

4 

18 

4 

00,000 

50 

13 

Do.  B  .  . 

— 

— 

100(000 

50 

12 

Do.  C  .  . 

120—125 

4  10 

0 

114,800 

50 

10 

Do.  D  and  E. 

— 

— 

398,490 

5 

May 

31 

8 

Primitiva  Ord.  .  .  . 

7g-7S 

5 

3 

3 

796,980 

5 

June 

30 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

5J— 51 

• . 

4 

10 

11 

488,900 

100 

June 

1 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 

97—99 

. . 

4 

0 

10 

812,650 

Stk. 

June 

30 

4 

River  Plate  4  p.c.  Deb. 

95—97 

.. 

4 

2 

G 

250,000 

10 

Mar. 

24 

9 

San  Paulo,  Ltd.  . 

211—221 

4 

0 

0 

115^000 

10 

6 

Do.  0  p.c.  Pref. 

12—12* 

4 

10 

0 

125(000 

50 

July 

1 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb. 

491—50* 

+1 

4  19 

0 

135,000 

Stk. 

Mar. 

24 

10 

Sheffield  A  .  .  .  . 

236 — 238 

4 

4 

0 

200,984 

10 

Do.  B  .... 

236—238 

. . 

4 

4 

0 

523(500 

10 

Do.  C  .... 

236—238 

4 

4 

0 

70,000 

10 

June 

15 

7 

South  African  .  .  . 

81—9* 

. . 

7 

7 

4 

6,429,895 

Stk. 

Feb. 

10 

5/9/4 

South  Met.,  4  p.c.  Ord. 

119—121 

4 

10 

3 

1,895,445 

July 

14 

3 

Do.  3  p.c.  Deb. 

781—801* 

3 

14 

G 

209,820 

Stk. 

Mar. 

10 

8 

South  Shields  Con.  Stk. 

154—156 

5 

2 

7 

605,000 

Stk. 

Feb. 

24 

5§ 

S’th  Suburb’n  Ord.  5  p.c. 

119—121 

4 

13 

0 

60,000 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

118—120 

. . 

4 

3 

4 

117(058 

July 

14 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

121—123* 

4 

1 

4 

502,310 

Stk. 

May 

12 

5 

Southampton  Ord.  . 

107—109 

-2 

4 

11 

9 

120,000 

Stk. 

Feb. 

10 

7Jt 

Tottenham  i  A  5  p.c.  . 

147—150 

4 

15 

0 

483,940 

5|t 

and  i  B  3J  p.c.  . 

1161—1181 

4 

15 

0 

149,470 

June 

15 

4 

Edmonton  1  4  p.c.  Deb. 

96—98 

. . 

4 

1 

8 

182,380 

10 

June 

15 

8 

Tuscan,  Ltd . 

83—91 

8  13 

0 

149(900 

10 

July 

1 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 

96—98 

5 

0 

236,476 

Stk. 

Feb. 

24 

5 

Tynemouth,  5 p.c.  max. 

115—117 

. . 

4 

5 

6 

255,636 

Stk. 

Feb. 

24 

6J 

Wands- 1  B  31  p.c.  .  . 

141—143 

4 

14 

5 

85,766 

II 

June  30 

3 

worth  J  3p.c.  Deb.Stk. 

71-73 

4 

2 

2 

I  Next  dividend  will  be  at  this  rate. 
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gallons  per  day.  He  says  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  these  expecta¬ 
tions  have  been  more  than  realized.  The  rainfall  has  exceeded  the 
first  calculations  ;  and  the  storage  provided  by  the  Corporation  in  the 
lake  having  been  on  an  unusually  liberal  scale,  there  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  more  water  available  than  was  foretold. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the  amount  of  water  avail¬ 
able  is  that  of  the  financial  position  of  the  undertaking,  which  is  the 
next  matter  dealt  with  by  the  Engineer.  He  shows  that  the  total 
income  of  the  undertaking  (excluding  the  Chorley  works)  for  the  past 
year  was  £360,115.  The  payments  during  the  same  period  included 
the  following  amounts,  which  are  in  the  nature  of  fixed  charges,  and 
are  quite  independent  of  the  working  expenses  over  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  control:  For  interest  on  capital  borrowed,  £205,279; 
expenses  of  stock,  £3471  ;  sinking  funds  set  aside  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Water  Acts,  £35,749  ;  rates  and  taxes,  £39,351— making  a  total 
of  £283,850,  and  leaving  a  net  balance  of  £76,265  for  working  ex¬ 
penses.  The  last  amount  is  equal  to  ijd.  per  1000  gallons  on  the 
quantity  of  water  distributed.  The  chiefsources  of  revenue  are  :  The 
fixed  water-rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound  ;  the  domestic  water-rents  ;  the 
supplies  by  meter  for  trade  purposes ;  and  the  supplies  to  ships. 
The  maximum  domestic  water-rents,  the  water-rate,  and  the  charges 
for  shipping  supplies  are  all  fixed  by  Parliament,  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  without  further  statutory  powers.  The  supplies  for  all  other 
purposes  are  subject  to  agreement  ;  and  the  scales  from  time  to  time 
adopted  for  trade  and  miscellaneous  purposes  have  been  so  arranged 
as  to  distribute  equitably  the  amount  to  be  raised  between  all  classes 
of  consumers,  domestic  and  trade,  making  due  allowance  for  the  quan¬ 
tities  consumed  and  the  conditions  of  distribution. 

The  total  expenditure  on  revenue  account  last  year  (excluding 
Chorley)  was  £359,640 ;  and  the  total  water  supplied  during  the  year 
(exclusive  of  Chorley)  was  11,836,305,000  gallons.  The  average  cost 
of  water  for  the  j'ear  was,  therefore,  7’29d.  per  1000  gallons.  The 
trade  consumer,  whose  supply  is  measured  through  meter  at  6d.  per 
1000  gallons,  pays  less  than  the  average  cost  price  ;  but  Mr.  Parry 
points  out  that  when  his  contribution  to  the  water-rate  is  taken  into 
account,  his  position  in  relation  to  the  revenue  of  the  water  undertak¬ 
ing  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  domestic  consumer.  How 
few  people,  he  says,  realize  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  the  water 
supply.  Collected  at  its  upland  source  in  vast  reservoirs,  filtered 
through  an  elaborate  system  of  filter-beds,  conveyed  by  aqueducts 
across  the  country  for  a  distance  (in  the  case  of  the  Vyrnwy  water)  of 
75  miles,  it  is  delivered  to  consumers  in  the  city  for  less  than  ijd.  per 
ton.  Any  loss  of  revenue  brought  about  by  selling  water  for  trade 
purposes  at  a  lower  rate  would  have  to  be  made  good  by  the  domestic 
consumers,  unless  the  reduction  in  price  had  the  effect  of  inducing  a 
sufficiently  increased  consumption  to  counterbalance  the  loss.  These 
considerations  have  led  the  Committee  at  various  times  to  consider 
proposals  based  on  offering  lower  rates  to  trade  consumers  if,  in  so 
doing,  existing  revenue  could  be  maintained. 

•During  the  past  year,  the  average  quantity  of  water  supplied  per  day 


from  the  works  of  the  Corporation  was  33,164,000  gallons,  and  the 
estimated  population  supplied  was  1,132,446.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  year  1909  were  :  Daily  consumption  of  water,  32,995,000 
gallons;  population,  1,119,933.  There  was,  therefore,  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  consumption  in  1910  over  1909  of  169,000  gallons  per  day. 
The  maximum  quantity  consumed  in  any  one  day  was  40,172,000  gal¬ 
lons  in  the  winter  season  and  35,324,000  gallons  in  summer.  The 
minimum  daily  consumption  in  winter  was  20,132,000  gallons,  and  in 
summer  20,270,000  gallons.  Besides  these  variations  in  the  quantities 
consumed  per  day,  provision  has  to  be  made  for  the  fluctuating  demands 
from  hour  to  hour. 

The  total  volume  of  water  distributed  during  the  year  amounted  to 
12,071,683,000  gallons.  This  was  obtained  from  the  several  sources 
of  supply  as  follows:  Vyrnwy,  6,509,426,000  gallons;  Rivington, 
4>5Z3.352.000  gallons;  wells,  1,027,299,000  gallons;  and  salt  water, 
1,606,000  gallons. 

The  total  length  of  new  mains  laid  last  year  in  the  city  and  suburbs 
was  11,787  yards;  and  the  number  of  fire-hydrants  fixed  was  102 — 
making  the  total  number  of  hydrants  in  the  compulsory  area  15,955. 


BIRKENHEAD  CORPORATION  WATER  SUPPLY. 


The  New  Scheme. 

The  preliminary  work  in  connection  with  the  new  water  supply  for 
the  Birkenhead  Corporation,  which  involves  the  building  of  a  large 
masonry  dam  across  the  River  Alwen  (a  tributary  of  the  Dee),  and  of 
a  pipe-line  to  convey  the  water  from  the  reservoir  thus  formed 
to  Birkenhead,  where  a  large  service  reservoir  will  be  constructed  at 
Cross  Hill,  is  now  being  started  ;  and,  in  view  of  this  fact,  the  following 
particulars  of  the  scheme  were  recently  given  in  the  Engineering  Supple¬ 
ment  to  “  The  Times.” 

The  dam  will  be  situated  in  the  parish  of  Cerrig-y-Druidion,  in 
Denbighshire,  at  a  point  about  2J  miles  north  of  the  village.  It  will 
be  458  feet  in  length,  and  92  ft.  6  in.  above  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  and 
it  will  create  a  reservoir  fully  three  miles  long,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
3000  million  gallons  and  a  top-water  area  of  375  acres.  It  is  expected 
that  the  foundations  for  the  dam  will  be  taken  to  a  maximum  depth  of 
100  feet.  The  drainage  area  is  about  6313  acres.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  at  one  end  of  the  dam  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  slightly  below 
the  level  which  will  be  reached  by  the  crest,  the  dam  will  be  continued 
for  a  length  of  about  450  feet  by  an  earthen  embankment  with  a  puddle 
core.  The  height  of  this  embankment  will  be  about  10  feet,  and  the 
depth  of  the  trench  about  30  feet. 

The  dam  will  be  constructed  on  a  curve  of  500  feet  radius,  and  will 
be  composed  of  mass  concrete,  except  that  the  face  on  the  water  side, 
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which  is  vertical,  will  be  lined  with  concrete  blocks,  and  that  on  the 
down-stream  side  with  squared  rubble  masonry.  The  widest  part  at 
the  base  will  be  86  feet.  The  crest  of  the  dam  will  terminate  on  a 
curve  from  the  down-stream  side  ;  but  the  width  within  2  feet  or 
3  feet  below  the  crest  is  roughly  9  ft.  9  in.  At  a  level  of  7  ft.  6  in. 
above  the  crest,  the  dam  will  be  surmounted  by  a  roadway,  about 
10  feet  in  width,  supported  on  a  series  of  buttresses,  6  feet  wide,  with 
sixteen  spans  each  20  feet  long.  In  the  centre  of  the  dam  there 
will  be  an  ornamental  square  tower  extending  to  a  height  of  33  feet 
above  the  roadway,  and  built  with  an  arch  on  each  of  the  four  sides ; 
the  roadway  passing  through  two  of  these  arches  under  the  tower. 
The  overflow  will  take  place  only  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  concrete  and  masonry  channel,  leading  to  the  bed 
of  the  river,  is  to  be  constructed. 

The  valve-shaft,  12  feet  in  diameter,  will  be  immediately  under¬ 
neath  the  tower,  and  in  it  will  be  placed  a  28-inch  pipe  with  intakes 
at  two  levels.  The  compensation  water  will  be  drawn  from  a  42-inch 
scour  pipe  passing  through  a  culvert  and  valve-house  at  the  foot  of 
the  dam,  and  will  lead  to  the  usual  basin  on  the  down-stream  side  of 
the  dam  for  measurement.  The  head  of  water  above  the  compensa¬ 
tion  basin  will  be  utilized  to  drive  a  small  hydro-electric  plant  for  the 
generation  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  power  purposes  connected 
with  the  head  works  of  the  supply. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  protecting  wall  at  various  parts 
along  the  edge  of  the  reservoir  at  high-water  level  for  a  total  distance 
of  about  five  miles.  Two  miles  above  the  dam  a  small  footbridge  with 
embanked  approaches  will  be  built,  in  order  to  maintain  an  existing 
right-of-way.  The  abutments  for  this  bridge  will  be  constructed  in 
masonry ;  but  the  superstructure  will  be  built  of  concrete  reinforced 
with  steel  bars,  and  the  parapets  will  be  employed  as  girders.  The 
span  of  this  bridge  will  be  59  feet ;  and  as  it  is  intended  only  for  foot 
traffic,  the  width  will  be  3  ft.  9  in.  inside  the  parapets. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  reservoir  is  the 
removal  of  about  1,500,000  cubic  yards  of  peat  and  soil  in  order  to 
overcome  the  risk  of  contamination.  It  is  hoped  to  utilize  a  portion 
of  this  material  as  fuel  for  power  purposes  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  dam  ;  but  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  the  disposal 
of  the  bulk  of  it  has  not  yet  been  finally  decided.  In  addition  to  this  ex¬ 
cavation  work,  it  is  expected  that  the  building  of  the  dam  will  necessitate 
the  removal  of.18,000  cubic  yards  of  material,  and  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  work  will  require  about  35,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete.  The  Con¬ 
tractors  for  the  undertaking,  so  far  as  concerns  the  dam  and  the  reser¬ 
voir,  are  Messrs.  Robert  M ‘Alpine  and  Sons,  and  the  contract  time  for 
its  completion  is  four  years  from  January  last. 

The  pipe  line  leading  to  Birkenhead  will  be  about  43  miles  in  length, 
and  it  will  vary  between  20  and  30  inches  in  diameter,  calculated  to 
give  an  average  daily  supply  of  7  million  gallons.  The  water  will  flow 
entirely  by  gravity,  as  the  high-water  level  of  the  reservoir  will  be 
about  1190  feet  above  the  sea;  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure, 
the  pipe  will  be  broken  at  six  points  along  the  route  by  four  tanks,  a 


short  tunnel,  and  a  service  reservoir.  Filter-beds  will  be  provided 
close  to  the  reservoir.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  tunnel  which 
will  be  situated  at  Bwlch,  and  the  crossing  of  the  River  Dee  either  by 
sinking  the  pipe  or  by  making  a  tunnel,  there  is  practically  nothing  of 
special  interest  in  the  construction  of  the  pipe-line. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  is  £1, 340, 000  ;  but 
this  figure  includes  the  provision  of  a  second  reservoir  which  may  ulti¬ 
mately  become  necessary  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  one, 
and  also  a  second  pipe-line,  additional  filters,  and  service  reservoir. 


NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Saturday. 

This  has  been  a  busy  week  in  Edinburgh,  and  indeed  in  Scotland  ; 
all  the  great  ones  in  the  land  having  been  assembled  in  the  capital  to 
do  homage  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  Realm.  The  city  looked  very 
pretty  in  her  garb  of  decoration,  though  there  have  not  been  wanting 
some  who  expressed  the  cherished  belief  that  as  the  lily  needs  no 
painting,  so  the  “grey  Metropolis  of  the  North”  requires  no  adven¬ 
titious  aid  in  the  shape  of  bunting  to  enhance  her  beauty.  People  are 
welcome  to  differ  upon  this  subject,  and  their  differences  will  not  con¬ 
cern  us.  It  is  another  matter  when  illumination  is  taken  account  of. 
If  the  attempt  be  made  to  improve  upon  the  natural  beauties  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  there  is  no  form  of  beautifying  which  can  at  all  compare,  in 
effectiveness,  with  illumination  ;  and  there  is  no  place  within  the  United 
Kingdom  which  can  at  all  compare  with  Edinburgh  when  illuminated. 
On  this  occasion,  illumination  was  all  but  neglected.  The  circum¬ 
stance  would  not  have  bestirred  me  to  write  this  note  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  opportunity  which  was  presented  of  showing  what  could 
be  done  by  gas  was,  it  may  be  said  truly,  lost.  The  Gas  Commis¬ 
sioners  had  upon  the  front  of  their  office  in  Waterloo  Place  a  very 
pretty  desjgn,  which  was  greatly  admired  by  those  who  saw  it ;  but  it 
was  seen  by  only  a  fraction  of  the  crowds  who  thronged  the  streets. 
The  Commissioners  also  showed  a  dozen  gas-flares  on  the  top  of  the 
large  gasholder  at  Granton  ;  but  at  that  distant  point  the  illumination 
was  not  so  striking  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  nearer  to  the 
spectators.  Messrs  J.  M'Kelvieand  Co.,  coal  merchants,  had  several 
of  the  same  species  of  flares  on  the  roof  of  their  office  in  Rutland 
Square,  and  these  showed  to  great  advantage.  In  one  respect,  in 
particular,  they  greatly  excelled  other  forms  of  illumination,  in  the 
mobile,  active  form  of  the  lighting,  which  told  upon  the  vision  and  the 
imagination  favourably,  in  contrast  with  the  dead,  fixed-point  appear¬ 
ance  which  illuminated  devices  have  in  which  electricity  is  the  lighting 
agent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Gas  Commissioners  did  not  do 
something  in  the  way  of  showing  what  could  be  done  by  means  of  high- 
pressure  gas  lighting.  Such  an  illumination,  considering  the  many 
influential  people  who  were  about  from  all  quarters,  would  have  been 


Gas-Heated  Appliances  for 
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JOHN  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Essex  Works,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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one  of  the  most  effective  publicity  purposes  which  could  well  be  con¬ 
ceived.  Yet  it  was  not  taken  advantage  of. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Corporation  of  Falkirk,  Mr.  W.  Wilson, 
the  Gas  Engineer  and  Manager,  states  that  the  quantity  of  gas  manu¬ 
factured  during  the  year  amounted  to  199,100,000  cubic  feet — an  in¬ 
crease,  when  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  2,730,000  cubic  feet. 
The  gas  sent  out  amounted  to  198,880,000  cubic  feet — an  increase  of 
2,091,300  cubic  feet,  equal  to  106  percent.  The  gas  accounted  for 
amounted  to  173,410,800 — an  increase  of  1,430,000  cubic  feet.  Gas 
unaccounted  for  amounted  to  25,689,200  cubic  feet,  which  was  equal 
to  i2’89  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  12^42  percent,  in  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding.  There  were  21,632  tons  of  coal  carbonized,  as  compared  with 
21,380  tons.  The  average  yield  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  was 
9204,  as  compared  with  9184  cubic  feet.  The  coke  and  breeze  made, 
exclusive  of  that  which  was  used  for  heating  retorts  and  firing  boilers, 
was  12,572  tons,  as  compared  with  12,231  tons.  This  was  equal  to 
1162  cwt.  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized,  against  1144  cwt.  in  the  year 
previous.  The  tar  and  liquor  made  amounted  to  1,016,676  gallons— an 
increase  of  99,316  gallons,  and  was  equal  to  46'9g  gallons  per  ton  of 
coal  carbonized.  For  purification  there  were  used  60  tons  of  lime  and 
261  tons  of  oxide  of  iron,  as  compared  with  604  tons  of  lime  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  when  lime  only  was  used.  Of  benzol,  15,372  gallons  were 
employed,  as  compared  with  32,912  gallons.  During  the  year,  there 
was  an  increase  of  830  cookers  in  use  ;  the  total  number  now  being  2976. 
There  were  73  new  services  connected,  and  67  old  ones  renewed. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  169  in  ordinary  consumers,  and  an  increase  of 
304  prepayment  consumers — a  net  increase  of  135.  The  total  number 
of  consumers  at  May  15  last  was  9570,  consisting  of  4611  ordinary  and 
4959  prepayment.  There  were  no  extensions  of  mains  during  the 
year  ;  but  520  yards  were  renewed  or  enlarged. 

The  gas-works  at  Gatehouse,  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Firth  (an 
unlisted  undertaking),  are  for  sale.  The  shareholders  have  resolved  to 
dispose  of  them  as  a  going  concern  ;  and,  it  is  said,  “  in  order  to  simplify 
the  transaction,  the  Gas  Manager  has  received  notice  that  his  services 
will  not  be  required  after  three  months  from  date.” 

Mr.  J.  Dickson,  who  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  was  appointed 
Engineer  and  Manager  of  the  Forfar  Corporation  Gas-Works,  has  done 
excellent  work  since  he  went  there.  The  report  which  he  has  submitted 
to  the  Corporation  is  a  record  of  successful  working,  both  in  the  works 
and  in  finance.  He  states  that  the  year  ending  May  15,  1910,  closed 
with  a  credit  balance  of  £56,  which  was  carried  into  the  contingent 
fund,  in  addition  to  the  statutory  sum  of  not  less  than  2$  per  cent,  of 
the  annual  gross  revenue.  The  disposal  of  the  balance  in  this  way  left 
the  financial  year  just  ended  to  start  without  an  accrued  balance  being 
brought  into  the  account.  It  was  pleasing  to  note  that  all  the  items 
on  the  income  side  of  revenue  showed  increase  over  the  estimates.  The 
sale  of  gas  was  estimated  to  produce  £ 5878  ;  the  actual  sale  had 
amounted  to  /6391 — an  increase  of  /513.  Coke  sales  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of /19,  tar  and  liquor  sales  of  ^54,  furnishings  sold  during  the 
year  of  £114,  and  stove  hires  of  /12  over  the  estimates.  The  price  of 


gas  to  ordinary  consumers  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year  ;  but 
a  reduction  of  3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  was  made  to  prepayment  con¬ 
sumers,  and  the  result  of  this  was  manifest  in  the  total  sale  of  gas  to 
that  class  of  consumers  having  risen  from  999,400  cubic  feet  to 
1 ,947,7°°  cubic  feet — almost  double  the  consumption.  Coke  prices 
rose  slightly,  and  the  average  price  received  over  the  year  was  9s.  5'37d. 
The  market  for  tar  and  liquor  also  improved,  and  the  average  price 
per  100  gallons  was  5s.  3'82d.  The  total  income  was  ^8435 — an  in¬ 
crease  of  /712  over  the  estimate,  and  of  £747  over  the  income  of  the 
previous  year.  The  total  expenditure  was  ^6534 — a  decrease  of 
^48  upon  the  estimate,  and  of  £106  upon  the  previous  year.  Better 
carbonizing  results  and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  resulted 
in  an  extra  income  of  ^572  from  the  sale  of  gas  being  obtained  from  a 
reduced  expenditure  of  £213  on  coal — the  actual  expenditure  thereon 
being  £64  under  the  estimate.  Purification  cost  £22  more,  on  account 
of  new  parcels  of  oxide  of  iron  being  bought ;  but  this  had  been  more  than 
compensated  for  in  the  lessened  number  of  changes  of  purifiers.  The 
cost  of  labour  amounted  to  /980,  as  compared  with  /991  the  previous 
year.  The  stove  account  was  higher  than  in  any  previous  year  ;  but  he 
considered  this  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  accounts. 
The  total  income,  inclusive  of  gas,  3s.  i'75d.,  coke  and  tar,  io'74d.,  and 
furnishings  and  stove  hires,  133d.,  was  equal  to  4s.  i'82d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  sold,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  3s.  2'5gd.  The  gross 
profit  was  /1900 — equal  to  n-23d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold. 
Annuities,  interest,  sinking,  and  contingent  fund  charges  amounted  to 
£1075 — equal  to  6'36d.  ;  and  the  net  profit — ^825 — equalled  4'8yd.  per 
1000  cubic  feet  sold.  It  was  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  an  in¬ 
creased  make  of  gas  of  3,397,800  cubic  feet,  and  an  increased  sale  of 
3,600,700  cubic  feet.  Coal  carbonized  to  produce  45,507.3°°  cubic 
feet  of  gas  amounted  to  4908  tons — an  increase  of  only  nine  tons  ;  the 
make  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  having  risen  from  8596  to  9272  cubic  feet. 
Coke  sold  amounted  to  2653  tons — equal  to  io'8i  cwt.  per  ton  of  coal 
carbonized.  The  total  quantity  of  tar  and  liquor  sold  amounted  to 
240,770  gallons — equivalent  to  49^05  gallons  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized. 
The  percentage  of  gas  lost  dropped  from  12- 1  to  10-7  ;  but  the  latter 
figure  did  not  fairly  represent  gas  unaccounted  for,  as  the  gas  used  on 
the  works  had  now  for  the  first  time  been  registered,  as  a  result  of 
which  3,996,000  cubic  feet  fell  to  be  added  to  gas  accounted  for,  bring¬ 
ing  the  figure  down  to  g-84  per  cent.  Contracts  for  the  supply  of  coal 
for  this  year  have  been  entered  into  at  a  cost  of  gd.  per  ton  less  than 
last  year’s  price,  representing  a  saving  on  the  current  year’s  working  of 
about  /190.  The  erection  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  plant  is  nearing 
completion  ;  and  a  start  will  be  made  with  it  early  in  August.  The 
accounts,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  have  not  yet  been  considered  by 
the  Town  Council. 

The  Kinghorn  Gas  Company  have  reduced  the  price  of  gas  from  5s. 
to  4s.  7d.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Montrose  Gaslight  Company,  the  report 
of  Mr.  A.  Mackay,  the  Manager,  stated  that  the  Company  had  made 
satisfactory  progress  throughout  the  year.  The  quantity  of  gas  made 
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was  32,910,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  amount  sold  showed  an  increase  of 
215,000  cubic  feet,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  balance- 
sheet  showed  a  profit  of  ^1270,  after  deductions  had  been  made  for 
depreciation.  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  £: 2  12s.  6d.  was  declared  ;  and 
the  Chairman  intimated  that,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  the  Board  would 
be  able  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas. 

The  Brechin  Gas  Company,  Limited,  held  their  annual  meeting  on 
Friday,  presided  over  by  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  J.P.,  who,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Directors,  said  that  the  Company  was 
never  in  a  better  position  than  it  was  now.  The  capital  account  had 
been  reduced  by  £400.  They  were  very  favourably  placed  in  regard 
to  their  coal  contracts  for  the  year,  and  they  therefore  thought  that 
they  could  afford  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  by  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet, 
as  well  as  to  pay  a  higher  dividend.  With  regard  to  the  proposed 
purchase  of  the  gas-works,  some  were  favourable  to  the  purchase,  and 
others  were  against  it.  Of  course,  they  were  open  to  consider  an  offer. 
This  was  only  business.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  proposed 
reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  and  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  of  8J  per 
cent,  were  agreed  to. 

Last  night,  a  special  meeting  was  held  of  the  Aberdeen  branch  of  the 
Gas  Workers'  and  General  Labourers’  Union,  at  which  a  circular  from 
the  General  Labourers'  National  Council  was  submitted,  the  burden  of 
which  was  that  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  unions  of  lesser  skilled 
workmen  should  be  brought  together  in  one  amalgamated  union. 
The  Aberdeen  branch  unanimously  resolved  to  support  amalgamation. 
Probably  the  branch  consists  of  only  a  few  men,  and,  except  upon 
paper,  their  support  of  anything  will  be  of  little  consequence  ;  so  the 
consumers  of  gas  in  Aberdeen,  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  should  be 
able,  notwithstanding  this  portentous  resolution,  to  continue  to  “  sleep 
o’  nights.” 


CURRENT  SALES  OF  GAS  PRODUCTS. 


[For  Table  of  “Tar  Products  Prices,”  see  p.  254.] 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


Liverpool,  July  22. 


There  has  been  a  strong  tone  in  the  market  throughout  the  week, 
and  although  practically  no  quotable  increase  in  values  for  near  delivery 
has  to  be  recorded,  manufacturers  have  not  found  any  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  their  present  output  at  very  full  prices.  Other  large  con¬ 
suming  countries  than  the  United  States  have  been  showing  more 
interest  than  has  lately  been  the  case,  and  the  closing  quotations  are 
well  maintained  at  £13  12s.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Hull,  /13  13s.  gd.  per 
ton  f.o.b.  Liverpool,  and  /13  15s.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Leith.  The  forward 
position  has  been  even  firmer  than  that  for  early  shipment,  and 
£13  17s.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Leith  is  said  to  have  been  paid  right  through 
from  the  present  month  to  June  next  year,  while  producers  generally 
are  now  asking  /14  per  ton  for  any  further  quantity. 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 

The  situation  of  this  article  remains  unchanged,  and  10s.  per  cwt. 
for  ordinary  and  10s.  3d.  for  refined  quality  are  still  the  prices  required 
on  spot. 

London,  July  24. 

Tar  Products. 

Markets  still  continue  firm,  although  there  is  not  a  great  volume  of 
new  business.  Pitch  shows  an  upward  tendency,  and  distillers  on  the 
whole  are  very  firm  in  their  ideas.  Benzols  are  quiet  but  steady,  and 
makers  still  continue  to  ask  high  prices.  Solvent  naphtha  is  quiet,  and 
business  is  difficult  to  negotiate.  Heavy  naphtha  is  in  fair  demand,  and 
the  price  keeps  very  steady.  There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  creosote, 
and  one  or  two  fair  sized  contracts  have  recently  been  placed.  Crude 
carbolic  acid  is  in  continual  inquiry,  and  distillers  are,  in  most  cases, 
asking  high  prices. 

The  average  values  during  the  week  were  :  Tar,  19s.  3d.  to  22s.  3d.,  ex 
works.  Pitch,  London,  38s.  6d.  to  39s. ;  east  coast,  38s.  to  38s.  6d.  ;  west 
coast,  Manchester,  37s.  6d.  to  38s.,  Liverpool,  38s.  to  38s.  6d.,  Clyde,  38s. 
to  38s.  3d.  Benzol,  90  per  cent.,  casks  included,  London,  gd.  to  gjd. ; 
North,  gd.;  50-90  per  cent.,  casks  included,  London,  8Jd.  to  gjd.  ; 
Nort-h,  8£d.  to  gd.  Toluol,  casks  included,  London,  9§d.  to  iod.  ;  North, 
g^d.  to  gjd.  Crude  naphtha,  in  bulk,  London,  4d.  to  4^d.  ;  North, 
3^d.  to  3^d.  ;  solvent  napktha,  casks  included,  London,  nd.  to  njd.  ; 
North,  iod.  to  iojd. ;  heavy  naphtha,  casks  included,  London,  njd. 
to  is.  ojd. ;  North,  iod.  toiojd.  Creosote,  in  bulk,  London,  2§d.  to  2^3.  ; 
North,"  i£d.  to  2d.  Heavy  oils,  in  bulk,  2fd.  Carbolic  acid,  60 
per  cent.,  casks  included,  east  coast,  is.  nd.;  west  coast,  is.  iod. 
Naphthalene,  £4  10s.  to  £8  10s. ;  salts,  40s.  to  42s.  6d.,  bags  included. 
Anthracene,  “A”  quality,  ijd.  per  unit,  packages  included  and  de¬ 
livered. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

There  has  been  renewed  activity  in  the  market  during  the  past 
week,  and  large  quantities  have  been  sold  at  improved  prices.  The 
one  outstanding  feature  is  the  amount  which  is  being  sold  for  de¬ 
livery  right  up  to  the  end  of  June  next.  Actual  Beckton  as  quoted 
to-day  is  £13  10s.  to  £13  12s.  6d.,  outside  London  makes  on  Beckton 
terms  £13  10s.,  Leith  £13  17s.  6d.  to  £13  18s.  gd.,  Hull,  £13  13s.  gd. 
to  £13  15s.,  Liverpool  /13  17s.  6d.,  and  Middlesbrough  /13  13s.  gd. 
For  the  forward  position,  is.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  premium  is  asked. 


Messrs.  John  Russell  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  the  Alma  Tube  Works, 
Walsall,  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  a  new  general  catalogue  of  tubes  and 
fittings  which  they  have  just  issued  ;  and  they  draw  attention  to  the 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  publishing  of  this  book  marks  the  centenary 
of  their  existence  as  a  firm  of  tube  makers.  The  catalogue  (which  is  of 
a  handy  size)  contains  full  particulars  of  all  kinds  of  tubes  and  fittings 
in  wrought  iron  and  steel ;  and,  in  addition,  there  are  included  a  number 
of  interesting  and  valuable  tables  and  data  which  are  likely  to  prove 
useful  to  gas  and  water  engineers. 


Prepayment  Meters 


Wet  and  Dry 
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Wires : 
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“  Sawer  Nottingham.” 
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COAL  TRADE  REPORTS. 


Northern  Coal  Trade. 

The  coal  trade  in  the  North-east  has  been  in  some  measure  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  labour  unrest  and  the  prospects  of  a  stoppage  in 
Northumberland.  Best  steam  coals  are  in  consequence  higher  at  about 
ns.  6d.  to  ns.  gd.  per  ton  f.o.b.  ;  but  these  are  nominal  prices,  as 
there  is  so  little  coal  free  for  early  sale.  Second-class  steams  are  from 
gs.  3d.  to  gs.  6d.  per  ton  ;  and  steam  smalls  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  ton. 
There  is  a  full  output  of  steam  coals,  which  is  well  taken  up,  especially 
for  export ;  some  steamers  having  apparently  been  diverted  from  Wales 
to  this  district.  In  the  gas  coal  trade,  the  demand  is  very  full  for  this 
season,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  is  generally  firm.  Second-class 
Durham  coals  are  gs.  3d.  to  gs.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.,  best  Durhams  are 
well  taken-up,  and  are  quoted  from  10s.  3d.  to  10s.  q^d.,  and  “  special 
Wears”  are  from  about  10s.  gd.  to  10s.  io£d.  There  have  been  sales  of 
gas  coals  in  cargoes  for  Genoa  at  about  16s.  3d.  and  16s.  6d.  per  ton, 
according  to  quality,  delivered  at  the  port  named ;  and  there  have 
been  one  or  two  contracts  fixed  for  delivery  over  the  rest  of  this  year, 
at  somewhat  similar  prices,  if  quality  be  considered.  Other  contracts 
for  next  year  are  in  the  market ;  but  the  coalowners  seem  to  desire 
higher  prices,  as  the  cost  of  production  is  increasing.  The  coke  trade 
is  steadier.  Good  gas  coke  is  a  little  more  plentiful,  and  is  quoted  at 
about  14s.  3d.  per  ton  f.o.b.,  but  with  some  variation,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  gas-works  in  regard  to  contracts. 

Scotch  Coal  Trade. 

There  is  no  market  to  record,  on  account  of  last  week  having  been 
the  holiday  week  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  shipments  recorded 
amounted  to  32g,i02  tons — an  increase  upon  the  previous  week  of 
4077  tons  ;  but  a  decrease  upon  the  corresponding  week  of  16,810  tons. 
For  the  year  to  date,  the  total  shipments  have  been  8,5g2,6i3  tons — a 
decrease  upon  the  corresponding  period  of  2g,324  tons. 


Fylde  Water-Works  Jubilee. — Mr.  C.  Arthur,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Fylde  Water  Board,  has,  in  commemoration  of  the  jubilee  of  the 
undertaking,  written  and  published  a  volume  on  its  history.  When 
the  Fylde  Water-Works  were  first  contemplated,  there  were  less  than 
3000  houses  to  provide  for — viz.,  776  in  Blackpool,  660  in  Kirkham, 
542  in  Fleetwood,  and  3gi  in  Lytham  and  St.  Anne’s-on-the-Sea. 
A  scheme  formulated  in  1853  had  to  be  dropped  for  lack  of  pecuniary 
support.  But  the  next  was  more  successful ;  and  on  July  22,  1861,  the 
Royal  Assent  was  given  to  the  Fylde  Water- Works  Act.  The  first 
reservoir  was  constructed  at  Grizedale,  near  Garstang ;  and  in  i8gg 
the  undertaking  was  acquired  by  the  Local  Authorities  of  Blackpool, 
Fleetwood,  Lytham,  and  St.  Anne’s— the  purchase  price  being/765, 455. 
Originally  mains  were  laid  to  provide  a  supply  of  750,000  gallons  of 
water  per  day.  The  daily  consumption  is  now  about  6  millions  ;  and 
such  has  been  the  increase  of  late  that,  as  mentioned  last  week,  the 
Board  are  seeking  for  a  fresh  source  of  supply. 


Shanklin  Water  Supply. — The  new  water-works  at  Chillerton  (Isle 
of  Wight)  for  the  supply  of  Shanklin  were  informally  opened  last 
Wednesday.  One  of  the  engines  is  specially  intended  to  pump  water 
through  the  Shanklin  mains;  the  estimated  quantity  being  25,000 
gallons  per  hour.  The  new  scheme  will  relieve  for  a  time  the  anxieties 
of  the  residents  of  Shanklin  as  to  their  water  supply. 

Incandescent  Gas  Lighting  in  Cardiff.— Mr.  W.  Harpur,  the  City 
Engineer,  has  reported  to  the  Cardiff  Tramways  and  Electricity  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  total  cost  of  the  conversion  by  his  department  of 
1160  gas-lamps  from  flat-flame  burners  to  the  incandescent  system  was 
£ig$6,  which  was  about  £500  less  than  the  Gas  Company  s  tender, 
and  £150  lower  than  his  own  estimate.  The  work  had  been  carried 
out  well,  and  in  good  time.  The  Committee  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  result,  and  granted  Mr.  Irwin,  the  Superintendent  of  Street 
Lighting,  who  had  had  charge  of  the  work,  an  honorarium. 

Costs  of  Opposing  the  Standard  Burner  Bills.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  Exeter  City  Council  last  Wednesday,  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  H. 
Lloyd  Parry)  submitted  two  bills  of  costs  from  the  Council’s  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Agents  in  respect  of  the  Standard  Burner  Bill — one  for 
£^g  10s.  8d.  in  connection  with  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  other  for  £38  14s.  gd.,  the  opposition  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Agents  had  been  induced,  upon  repre¬ 
sentations  made  to  them,  to  accept  £40  in  payment  of  the  total  amount 
of  £78  5s.  5d.  It  was  explained  that  the  Bill  for  the  Council  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  joint  costs  had  not  yet  come  to  hand. 

Electric  Main  Extensions  at  Hastings. — In  the  course  of  a  Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  held  at  Hastings  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr. 
H.  Shelf ord  Bidwell,  M.Inst.C.E.,  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  to  apply  for  authority  to  borrow  money  for  the  extension  of 
their  electric  light  mains.  It  appears  that  no  public  advertisement  of 
this  was  made ;  the  notice  given  being  in  respect  of  sewerage  work, 
private  street  improvements,  and  a  concrete  groyne.  This  is  an  in¬ 
genious  way  of  raising  more  money.  However,  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  the  fact  came  out  that  the  deficit  on  the  electricity  undertaking 
is  being  reduced,  and  it  is  hoped  to  be  cleared  off  this  year. 

Aldershot  Gas,  Water,  and  District  Lighting  Company— At  the 
next  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Company,  the  Directors  will  report 
that  the  total  revenue  in  the  six  months  ended  the  30th  of  June  was 
^32,505,  and  the  expenditure  .£23,013  ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  £g4g2. 
After  providing  for  dividend  on  the  consolidated  preference  stock  and 
interest  on  mortgage  and  debentures,  the  Directors  recommend  divi¬ 
dends  for  the  half  year  at  the  rates  of  £6  is.  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  “  A  ”  stock,  £4  ns.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  “  B  ”  stock  (these 
rates  being  in  accordance  with  the  sliding-scale),  and  £5  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  “  C  ”  consolidated  stock— all  less  income-tax.  Exclusive 
of  works  and  War  Department  supplies,  the  sales  of  gas  increased  10-54 
per  cent.  The  revenue  from  water  was  higher,  and  the  market  for 
residuals  improved.  Generally,  the  half-year’s  results  were  satisfactory. 
At  the  close  of  the  business  at  the  ordinary  meeting,  the  shareholders 
will  be  asked  to  authorize  an  issue  of  additional  capital. 


RETORT-HOU 


GOVERNORS. 


SECOND  TO  NONE. 

For  Efficiency  and  Reliability. 


No.  193. 

Braddock’s  Enclosed  Retort- 
House  Governor,  with 
Internal  Float. 


Many  Repeat  Orders  have 
been  received. 


No.  244.  Braddock’s  Enclosed  Retort- 
House  Governor,  Beam  Type. 


J.  &  J.  BRADDOCK  ( 


BRANCH  OF 
METERS  LIMITED 

Telegrams:  “BRADDOCK,  OLDHAM.’ 


),  Globe  Meter  Works,  OLDHAM, 


National  Telephone  No.  815. 

AND  45  &  47,  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Telegrams:  »  METRIQUE,  LONDON.’'  Telephone  No.  2412  HOP. 
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Local  Authorities  and  the  Acquisition  of  Water. — The  text  has 
been  published  of  a  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  enable 
the  Board,  by  Provisional  Order,  to  give  powers  to  local  authorities 
for  the  purpose  of  the  acquisition  of  water.  The  Bill  stipulates  that 
provision  shall  be  made  by  every  Provisional  Order  for  compensation 
being  given  in  respect  of  the  abstraction  of  water  under  the  Order. 
The  compensation  is  to  be  given,  if  practicable,  by  means  of  the 
supply  of  a  flow  of  water  ;  and,  if  not  so  practicable,  in  such  manner, 
either  by  means  of  a  payment  of  money  or  otherwise,  as  the  Order 
directs.  A  Provisional  Order  may  provide  for  all  matters  which 
appear  to  the  Board  necessary  or  proper  for  bringing  into  operation 
and  giving  full  effect  to  the  Order. 


Among  the  new  registrations  is  the  Tintwistle  Water-Works  Com¬ 
pany  (1911),  Limited.  It  is  limited  by  guarantee. 


The  National  Gas-Engine  Company,  Limited,  of  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  has  just  been  re-registered  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000,  in  £1 
shares,  of  which  400,000  are  5  per  cent,  cumulative  preference. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  Wolverhampton  Gas  Company  Fittings  | 
Department  took  place  last  Saturday  week ;  the  destination  being 
Portsmouth.  The  party  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Directors 
and  Engineer  of  the  Company.  After  the  loyal  toast,  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  A.  Coombe)  proposed  “  Success  to  the  Gas  Company,”  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  P.  G.  Winstanley,  the  Engineer;  and  this  was 
heartily  received. 

The  Directors  of  the  Tottenham  and  Edmonton  Gas  Company, 
after  placing  £2000  to  the  renewal  fund  and  £1000  to  the  insurance 
fund,  recommend  payment  for  the  past  half  year  of  the  full  statutory 
dividends  of  7J  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  “  A  ”  stock,  and  5§  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  “  B  ”  stock  ;  carrying  forward  £28,648.  A  year  ago 
the  dividends  were  at  the  rate  of  7  and  5J  per  cent,  respectively,  and 
the  carry-forward  was  £23,154. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  CONTRACTS,  &c.,  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THIS  WEEK’S  “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments  Vacant. 

Traveller  (Tools,  &c.).  Taylor  and  Bryden,  Billiter 
Street,  E.C. 

Travellers  (Mantles).  535,  c/o  T.  B.  Browne’s 
Advertising  Offices. 

Collector  (Water).  Applications  to  Mr.  B.  D. 

Holroyd,  6,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

General  Foreman.  No.  5428.  Applications  by 
July  27. 

Show-Room  Attendent.  No.  5432. 

Meter  Repairer.  Derby  Gas  Company. 

Retort  Setter  and  Builder.  Box  21)03,  Burton’s, 
Aldwych. 

Stoker.  No.  5426. 

Stoker.  Ynyscynhaiarn  Urban  District  Council. 
Applications  by  Aug.  1. 

Appointments  Wanted. 

Manager.  No.  5430. 

Position  of  Trust.  (Gas  Undertaking  or  Gas  Appli¬ 
ances  Works.)  No.  5431. 

Plant,  &c„  for  Disposal. 

Complete  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Plant,  &c.  (Park 
Chemical  Company,  in  Liquidation).  By  Auction. 
Particulars  of  the  Auctioneer,  21,  Mawdsley  Street, 
Bolton. 


Plant  &c.,  for  Disposal  Continued. 

Condenser.  Sutton  Gas  Company. 
Lamps.  West  Bromwich  Gas-Works. 
Meters.  No.  5424. 

Tau- Works.  No.  5427. 


Gas-Works  Wanted  (Purchase  or  Lease). 

No.  5429. 

Patents,  Licences,  &c. 

Acetylene  Lamps  and  Generators,  &c.  Haseltine, 
Lake  and  Co.,  Southampton  Buildings,  W.C. 

Meetings. 

Brentford  Gas  Company.  St.  Ermin’s  Hotel. 
Aug.  2.  Twelve  o’clock. 

Bromley  and  Crays  Gas  Company.  Bell  Hotel, 
Bromley.  Aug.  3.  Six  o’clock. 

Gaslight  and  Coke  Company.  Offices.  Aug.  4. 
Twelve  o’clock. 

Horley  Gas  Company.  Offices.  Aug.  10.  3.30  o’clock. 
South  Suburban  Gas  Company.  Works.  Aug.  4.  2.30 
o’clock. 

Tottenham  Gas  Company.  Works.  Aug.  5.  Three 
o’clock. 


Stocks  and  Shares. 

Harpenden  District  Gas  Company.  Applications 
by  Aug.  5. 

Horley  Gas  Company.  By  Tender. 


TENDERS  FOR 
Coal  and  Cannel 

Hebden  Bridge  and  Mytholmroyd  Gas  Board. 
Tenders  by  Aug.  5. 

Sheffield  United  Gaslight  Company.  Tenders  by 
Aug.  1. 

Stratford-on-Avon  Gas  Committee.  Tenders  by 
Aug.  12. 


Oxide. 

Middleton  Corporation.  Tenders  by  Aug.  5. 


TAR  PRODUCTS  PRICES. 


Representative  manufacturers  give  the  following  as  fair  current  values  for  the  week  ending  July  22.  Prices  are  net,  and  they 
include  the  usual  packages  and  delivery  f.o.b.,  f.a.s.,  or  f.o.r.,  as  customary. 


Article. 


Tar.  crude . 

Pitch . 

Benzol,  90% . 

Benzol,  50-90% . 

Toluol,  90% . 

Crude  naphtha,  30%  .... 

Light  oil.  50% . 

Solvent  napbtha,  90-160  .  .  . 

Heavy  naphtha,  90-190  .  .  . 

Creosote  in  bulk . 

Heavy  oils . 

Carbolic  Acid,  6o’s . 

Naphthalene,  crude  drained  salts 
,,  pressed  .... 

,,  whizzed.  .  .  . 

Anthracene . 


Basis. 


per  ton 

M 

per  gallon 


per  ton 


per  unit 


London. 


28/-  30/- 

4°  /- 


-hi 


-1 2 


North-East 

Coast. 


20/-  24/- 

37/6 

-hi 
-1 10 

-1 10 
-/4 

-hi 

-I  IO 
-I  II 
-/2 

-hi  -hi 

1/10J 

43/9 

60/- 

-hi 


East  Coast, 
Yorks. 


24 1- 
39 1- 
-19 

-hi 
-1 10 

-/4 

-1 3§  -/4 

-1 10 
-h'i 
-h 
-hi 

i/ii 

41/3 

63/- 

-hi 


West  Coast. 

Glasgow. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

20 /—  22/- 

20/-  22/- 

— 

39/3 

38/3 

38/- 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

-IH 

— 

-/io 

-1  IO 

-/IO 

-hi 

-hi 

— 

-hi 

-hi 

— 

-/io 

-1  IO 

-/II 

— /i  i  A 

-h'i 

-/II 

-his 

-his 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

i/9 

I  hi 

i/n 

47  h 

47/6  50/- 

— 

6o/- 

60/-  72/6 

— 

65/-  72/6 

60/-  75/- 

60/- 

-hi 

-hi 

A  Handsome  F'Cap  Volume  giving  a  complete  account  of  the 

GRANTON  GAS-WORKS 

OF  THE  EDINBURGH  AND  LEITH  CORPORATIONS’  GAS  COMMISSIONERS, 

Their  DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION,  and  EQUIPMENT, 

with  Illustrations,  Plates,  and  Details  of  Costs, 

BY  W.  R.  HERRING,  M.Inst.C.E.,  &c. 


The  volume  consists  of  300  pages,  embellished  with  228  Photographic  and 
other  Illustrations,  and  28  large  folding  Plates.  In  addition,  the  Appendices 
give  (in  full)  the  Specifications  and  Detailed  Schedule  of  Quantities  of  the 
Brick  and  Puddle  Gasholder  Tank  and  of  the  Four-Lift  Telescopic  Holder 

at  Granton. 


Bound  in  Cloth,  price  1 6s.,  net  cash,  free  delivery  in  United  Kingdom. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

INTRODUCTION  OF  GAS  LIGHTING. 

BY  CHARLES  HUNT,  M.Inst.C.E., 

Past-President  of  the  Institution  oj  Gas  Engineers.  Author  of  “  Gas  Lighting:’ which 
forms  the  Third  Volume  of  Groves  and  Thorpe  s  Chemical  Technology. 

As  a  frontispiece,  the  book  has  a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  portrait 
of  William  Murdoch  in  the  Edinburgh  Art  Gallery,  There  aie  aL° 
portraits  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  F.R.S.,  James  Watt,  Philippe  Lebon, 
Frederick  Albert  Winsor,  &c.;  a  reproduction  of  the  picture  ol 
“Scientific  Celebrities  in  1800,”  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  in  which 
James  Watt,  Boulton,  and  Wm.  Murdoch  arc  included;  and  numerous 
illustrations  of  various  apparatus  used  in  the  early  Manufacture  of  “as, 
with  three  folding  plates, reproduced  from  the  original  drawings  of  M' essrs. 
Phillips  and  Lee’s  Mill  and  the  Gas-Works  erected  there  in  1806.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  there  are  also  views  of  Bello  Mills  Cottage,  the  birthplace  of 
Murdoch,  and  of  the  neighbourhood  in  and  around  Lugar. 

Price  8s.  (free  delivery  in  United  Kingdom). 

Sole  Agent  for  America : 

E.  C.  Brown,  “Progressive  Age,"  No.  USO,  Broadway,  New  York. 


Orders  may  be  sent  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  to  the  Publisher,  WALTER  KING,  II,  BOLT  COURT,  FLEE  I  STREET,  E.C. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ADVERTISERS,  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 

No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion  in  the  "JOURNAL"  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 

and  address  of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  proof  of  good  faith. 


COPY  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  “JOURNAL”  should  be 
received  at  the  Office  NOT  LATER  than  TWELVE  O’CLOCK  NOON  ON 
MONDAY,  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  following  day’s  issue. 

Orders  for  Alterations  in,  or  stoppages  of,  PERMANENT  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS  should  be  received  by  the  FIRST  POST  on  SATURDAY. 

Wanted,  For  Sale,  and  Tender  Advertisements,  Six  Lines  and 
under,  3s. ;  each  additional  Line,  6d. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  “JOURNAL.” 

United  Kingdom:  One  Year,  21s.;  Half  Year,  10s.  6d.;  Quarter,  6s.  6d. 

Payable  in  advance.  If  credit  is  taken,  the  charge  is  25s.  a  year. 

Abroad  (in  the  Postal  Union) :  £1  7s.  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 

All  Communications,  Remittances,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 
Walter  King,  ii,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Telegrams  :  “ QASKING,  LONDON.”  Telephone:  P.O.  1571a  Central. 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


0 


NEILL’S  OXIDE 

For  GAS  PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  OXIDE. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


GAS  PURIFICATION  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LD„ 
Palmerston  House, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WINKELMANN’S 

lTTOLCANIC”  fire  cement. 

jg  Resists  4500°  Fahr.  Best  for  GAS-WORKS. 
Andrew  Stephenson,  182,  Palmerston  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  “  Volcanism,  London.” 


TAR  WANTED. 

THOMAS  HORROCKS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Albert  Chemical  Works,  BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 

Pitch,  Creosote,  Brick  and  Fuel  Oils,  Benzol,  Solvent 
Naphtha,  Carbolic,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


S 


PECIALLY  prepared  for  Sulphate 

AMMONIA  Makers  by 


of 


CHANCE  AND  HUNT,  LIMITED, 

Works:  Oldbury,  Wednesbury,  and  Stafford. 
Address  Correspondence  and  Inquiries  to  Oldbury, 
Worcs. 

Telegrams :  “  Chemicals,  Oldbury.” 


D 


ANDERSON  AND  COMPANY, 

GAS  LIGHTING  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

18  &  20,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telegrams : 

“  Dacolioht  London.” 


Telephone : 
2330  Holborn. 


SPENCER’S  PATENT  HURDLE  GRIDS. 


HE  very  best  Patent  Grids  for  Holding 

Oxide  Lightly. 


See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  June  20,  p.  801. 


HYDRATED  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

PREPARED  from  Pure  Iron. 

Twice  as  rich  as  Bog  Ore. 

Gives  no  back  Pressure. 

The  Cheapest  in  the  Market. 

Read  Holliday  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Huddersfield. 


BRISTOL’S  RECORDING  GAUGES. 


THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  RANGE  OF 
RECORDING  INSTRUMENTS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


JW.  &  C.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

1  23,  COLLEGE  HILL,  CANNON  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Recording  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Combination  Recording  Pressure  and  Vacuum 
Gauges. 

Recording  Draught  Gauges. 

Recording  Hydraulic  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Water  Level  Gauges. 

Recording  Thermometers. 

Indicating  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Milli  Voltmeters  for  stray  currents  in 
gas-mains. 

Long  Distance  Recording  Tachometers,  &c.,  &c. 


J&  J.  BRADD0CK  (Branch  of  Meters 

,  Limited),  Globe  Meter  Works,  Oldham,  and 
45  &  47,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 

WET  AND  DRY  GAS-METERS,  PREPAYMENT 
METERS,  STATION  METERS,  AND  GOVERNORS. 
Repairs  receive  prompt  attention. 
Telephones  :  815  Oldham,  and  2412  Hop,  London. 
Telegrams— 

“Braddock,  Oldham,”  and  “  Metrique,  London.” 


OXIDE  OF  IRON  (BOG  ORE) 

ANY  QUANTITY.  ANY  PORT.  ANY  STATION 

TJONALD  M‘  I N  T  0  S  H  , 

^  110,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


BENZOL 

AND 

0ARBURINE  FOR  GAS  ENRICHING. 

ALSO 

THE  MAXIM  PATENT  CARBURETTOR. 


For  Prices,  Ac.,  apply  to 

THE  GAS  LIGHTING  IMPROVEMENT  CO.,  LTD, 
126,  BISHOPSGATE,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “  Carburine,  London.” 

R.  &  G.  HISLOP, 

GAS  ENGINEERS,  RETORT  BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS,  &c. 


RETORT  SETTINGS,  COAL  TESTING  PLANT, 
BOILER  FIRING. 


Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Underwood  House,  PAISLEY. 


Ammonia. 

Consumers  in  any  form  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 


GAS-WORKS  requiring  Extensions 

should  Communicate  with  FIRTH  BLAKELEY, 
SONS,  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  Dewsbury,  who  make  a 
Speciality  of  Catering  for  the  Smaller  Gas  Concerns. 
Prices  Reasonable ;  quality  and  results,  the  best.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 


GAS  PLANT  for  Sale — We  can  always 

offer  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND  GAS  AP¬ 
PARATUS,  including  Retorts  and  Fittings,  Condensers, 
Exhausters,  Scrubbers,  Washers,  Purifiers,  Gasholders, 
Tanks,  Valves,  Connections,  &c.  Also  a  few  COM¬ 
PLETE  WORKS.  Compare  Prices  and  Particulars 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limitf.d, 
Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 


JE.  C.  LORD,  Ship  Canal  Tar-Works, 

|  Weaste,  Manchester.  Pitch,  Creosote,  Benzols, 
Toluol,  Naphtha,  Pyridine,  all  kinds  of  Cresylic  Acid, 
Carbolic  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 

AMMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Words. 

Telegrams :  “  Chemicals.” 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

PUBLICATIONS,  “MERCHANDISE  MARKS 
ACT,  and  Decisions  thereunder,”  Is.;  “TRADE 
SECRETS  v.  PATENTS,”  6d. ;  “DOCTRINE  of 
EQUIVALENTS,  Mechanical  and  Chemical,”  6d, 
“SUBJECT-MATTER  of  PATENTS,”  6d. 

MEWBURN,  ELLIS,  &  PRYOR,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents,  70  &  72,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  Tele¬ 
grams  :  “Patent  London.”  Telephone  :  No.  243  Holborn. 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

SATURATORS  and  all  LEAD  and  TIMBER 
WORK  in  Connection  with  Sulphate  Plants. 

We  guarantee  promptness  with  efficiency  for  Re¬ 
pairs. 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Co.,  Central  Plumbing  Works, 
Bolton. 

Telegrams :  “  Saturators,  Bolton.”  Telephone  0848. 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED. 

BALE’S  FIRE  CEMENT. 

PAINT  FOR  GAS-WORKS. 
“KLEEN0FF,”  THE  COOKER  CLEANER. 
ALE  &  CHURCH, 

6,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
SPENCER  CHAPMAN  &  MESSEL,  LTD., 

with  which  is  amalgamated  Wm,  Pearce  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
36,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Works:  Silvertown. 
Telegrams;  “Hydrochloric,  London.” 
Telephone;  341  Avenue. 


AMMONIA  Waste  Liquor  Disposal. 

Purification  Plant. 

Results  Guaranteed.  No  Working  Costs. 
John  Radcliffe,  Chemical  Engineer,  East  Barnet. 


SULPHURIC  ACID  for  Sale,  specially 

suitable  for  making  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufacturers. 
Works:  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  and  Wake¬ 
field. 


COAL  TAR  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tar  Distillers. 
Works:  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


U  AZINE”  (Registered  in  England  and 

xji  Abroad).  A  radical  Solvent  and  Preventative 
of  Naphthalene  Deposits,  and  for  the  Automatio 
Cleaning  of  Mains  and  Services. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  enrichment  of  Gas. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  by  C.  Bourne,  West 
Moor  Chemical  Works,  Killingworth,  or  through  his 
Agent,  F,  J.  Nicol,  Pilgrim  House,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Telegrams  :  “  Doric,”  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  National 
Telephone  No.  2497. 

SULPHURIC  ACID  —  Specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Sulphate  of  AMMONIA  and  BENZOL 
Recovery  Plants.  John  Nicholson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Hunslet  Chemical  Works,  Leeds.  Tele. :  “  Nicholson, 
Leeds.”  Telephone  :  (Two  lines),  Nos.  2420  and  2421. 

Brotherton  &  co.,  limited. 

Offices  :  City  Chambers,  Leeds. 
Correspondence  invited. 

WANTED — Tar  and  Ammoniacal 

Liquor.  Any  Quantity. 

Grindley  and  Company,  Limited,  Rawcliffe,  near 
Goole,  Yorkshire. 

UIDE  to  Patents,  Trade  Marks  and 

DESIGNS,”  1910.  4th  Edition.  Contains 
concise  information  on  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Patents,  &c.  All  Inventors  and  those  interested  should 
send  for  free  copy  to  J.  S.  Withers  &  Spooner,  Chartered 
Patent  Agents,  323,  High  Holborn,  London.  ’Phone. 
480  Holborn.  Telegrams  :  “  Improvably,  London.” 


AMMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ammonia  Distillers. 
Works  :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 

FOR  Instructions  on  Polishing  and 

Cleaning  Gas-Cookers  and  Gas-Fittings,  read 
Canning  Handbook  on  Polishing,  Electro-Plating,  and 
Lacquering.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  2s.  3d.,  post  free ; 
abroad,  2s.  6d. 

W.  Canning  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  18  to  20,  St. 
John’s  Square,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 

Applicants  for  the  position  of 

FOREMAN  advertised  under  No.  5421  are 
THANKED  and  INFORMED  that  the  VACANCY  IS 
NOW  FILLED. 
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OBERT  DEMPSTER  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Contractors  for  Complete  CARBONIZING 
PLANTS  and  every  description  of  GAS  APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING,  CONVEYING,  and  TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS,  also  STOKING  MACHINERY,  Rose  Mount 
Iron-Works,  Elland. 


ADVERTISER  is  Open  to  Engagement 

as  MANAGER,  having  had  Practical  Experience 
in  Erection  of  Works,  Manufacture,  and  Distribution. 
Seventeen  Years’  in  present  position. 

Address,  No.  5130,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


ENTLEMAN  (Young),  with  Exten¬ 
sive  Experience  in  tho  production  of  every 
Description  of  Gas-Fittings,  seeks  POSITION  OF 
TRUST  in  Gas  Undertaking  or  works  producing  Gas 
Appliances. 

Address,  No.  5431,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


YNYSCYNHAIARN  URBAN  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


GAS  STOKER  REQUIRED. 

ANTED,  a  Good,  Reliable  Stoker 

and  SHOVEL  CHARGER  for  a  10-Million 
Works.  One  used  to  Regenerator  Settings,  Gas  Engine, 
and  Exhauster.  To  commence  duties  on  Aug.  21,  1911. 
Wages  28s.  a  Week  of  Seven  Days.  Must  take  Night 
Duties  in  turn  and  Assist  in  Yard  Generally. 

Applications,  in  candidates’  own  Handwriting,  en¬ 
dorsed  “Gas  Stoker,”  stating  Age  and  experience,  &e., 
and  accompanied  by  not  more  than  Two  recent  Testi¬ 
monials  to  be  sent  to  me  not  later  than  Aug.  1,  1911. 

Jno.  Jones, 

Town  Hall,  Portmadoc,  Clerk. 

July  11, 1911. 


ANTED,  a  Thoroughly  Competent 

METER  REPAIRER,  one  used  to  Ordinary 
Dry  and  Prepayment  Meters. 

Apply,  stating  Age,  Experience,  and  Wages  required, 
to  the  Manager,  Derby  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company, 
Friar  Gate,  Derby. 


ANTED,  a  General  Foreman  for 

Large  Gas-Works  in  the  South  of  England, 
First-Class  Carbonizer.  Experience  in  Machinery  pre¬ 
ferred.  Commence  at  55s.  per  Week  and  House.  Age 
not  to  exceed  40. 

Applications,  by  letter,  not  later  than  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  July  27,  accompanied  by  copies  of  Three  recent 
Testimonials,  to  No.  5428,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


HAT  offers  for  One  50-Light  and 

Three  100-Light  Dry  Tin-Cased  GAS-METERS  ? 
Thoroughly  overhauled,  and  equal  to  new. 

Address  No.  5424,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


FOR  SALE — A  One  Million  Cubic  Feet 

per  diem  WATER  COOLED  CONDENSER, 
Marshall’s  Patent,  by  Kirkham,  Hulett,  and  Chandler, 
18-incli  Inlet,  Outlet,  and  Bye-Pass  Valves  and  Connec¬ 
tions  Complete. 

Offers  to  the  Secretary,  Sutton  Gas  Company,  Sutton, 
Surrey. 


OR  SALE — One  set  of  Four  20  ft. 

PURIFIERS,  Lifting  Apparatus,  Valves  and 
Connections.  Also  Four  14  ft.  square  PURIFIERS 
complete.  Also  two  10  ft.  square  Boxes.  All  can  be 
seen  fixed  London. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  Leeds. 


OR  SALE  —  One  “Kirkham’s” 

SCRUBBER  WASHER,  10-inch  Vertical  Pipe 
CONDENSER,  12-inch  Vertical  Pipe  CONDENSER. 
ENGINE  and  Three  Blade  “Donkin’s”  EXHAUSTERS, 
to  pass  15,000,  20,000,  and  30,000  feet  per  hour. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 


FOR  SALE — Weighbridge,  First-Class 

10  Ton,  by  Pooleys,  with  Table  14  ft.  by  8  ft.  put 
on  Rails  in  London  for  £*30.  Ninety-six  12  in.  by  9  ft. 
Socket  and  Spigot  PIPES,  and  Fifty  12  ft.  lengths, 
£3  5s.  per  Ton  on  Rails  London. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  Leeds. 


OR  SALE — Sixty  Clay  Retorts  24  by 

14,  Mobberley  &  Perry.  Ninety-five  20  by  14, 
Hickmans,  New,  ls.  Gd.  per  foot  on  Rails. 

IRONWORK  for  Three  Beds  of  Six  Retorts,  Regenera¬ 
tor,  7-inch  ASCENSION  PIPES,  all  Modern  Design, 
with  Floor  Plates,  Steel  Joist  Bracing,  with  10-inch 
Foul  Main,  sold  at  half  cost,  new  Three  Years  ago,  by 
best  makers.  Retorts  22  by  10.  Single  Bed  sold  if 
required. 

Firtii  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  Leeds. 


THE  Corporation  of  Middleton  invite 

TENDERS  for  the  Supply  of  about  100  Tons  of 
BOG  ORE. 

Further  Particulars  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  C.  F. 
Broadliead,  Gas  Engineer,  Middleton. 

Tenders,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  endorsed  “Bog  Ore,"  must  be  Delivered  at 
my  Office  not  later  than  Aug.  5,  1911. 

Frederick  Entwistle,  Town  Clerk. 


STROUD  WATER  COMPANY. 

ANTED,  a  Collector  for  a  small 

Country  Water  Company  in  the  West  of  Eng¬ 
land.  One  who  has  had  previous  Experience  in  a 
similar  capacity  preferred.  Must  understand  the  Keep¬ 
ing  of  Rate-Books  and  be  a  Good  Correspondent. 

For  Particulars  of  Salary  and  Duties,  apply,  by  letter, 
to  Mr.  B.  D.  Holroyd,  6,  Great  Winchester  Street,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ANTED,  a  Gas  Stoker  for  a  small 

Works  in  Dorsetshire.  Alternate  Night  and 
Day  Shifts.  Abstainer  preferred. 

Apply,  by  letter,  stating  Wages,  to  No.  542G,  care 
of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


NCANDESCENT  Mantles — Travellers, 

,  well  Connected  with  the  Wholesale  Trade,  Gas- 
Works,  Ac.,  REQUIRED  for  the  Sale  of  a  High-Class 
Mantle  of  Unrivalled  Qualities;  premier  Brand  of  the 
World.  Address  Box  535,  T.  B.  Browne’s  Advertising 
Offices,  163,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

TRAVELLER. 

EQTJTRED,  a  First-Class  Traveller 

for  Gas-Works  Tools  and  Requisites. 

Apply,  by  letter,  stating  Experience,  Age,  and  Salary 
required,  to  Taylor  and  Bryden,  18,  Bil liter  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


ANTED,  for  Works  near  London) 

a  RETORT  SETTER  and  BUILDER  tc  take 
in  hand  Contract  for  Building  a  Bench  of  Vertical 
Retorts  with  Regenerator  Setting.  Complete  Plans 
and  Specification  available  to  enable  Contractor  to 
submit  Tender  for  Work  required. 

Apply  Box  2903,  Burton’s,  General  Buildings, 
Aldwych. 


MART  Show-Room  Attendant  and 

CANVASSER  wanted  for  a  Gas-Stove  Show-Room 
in  a  town  near  Manchester.  Salary,  30s.  Weekly,  with 
free  House  and  Gas.  Wife  to  assist  in  Show-Room. 

Apply,  by  letter,  to  No.  5432,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11, 
Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


EQUIRED,  immediately,  to  Purchase 

or  RENT  on  LEASE,  GAS-WORKS,  from  3 
Million  to  10  Million  Cubic  Feet  per  Annum. 

Send  full  Particulars  to  No.  5429,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11, 
Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


TAR-WORKS  for  Sale  in  South  of 

England.  Freehold.  Capacity,  8  Stills  per  Week. 
Address  No.  5427,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


HE  Corporation  of  West  Bromwich 

have  a  number  of  Second-Hand,  but  practically 
new,  Three-Light  INVERTED  LAMPS  for  DISPOSAL. 

Apply  to  Harold  E.  Copp,  Engineer,  Gas-Works, 
West  Bromwich, 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CORPORATION. 

(Gas  Department.) 

THE  Gas  Committee  invite  Tenders 

for  the  Supply  of  6000  Tons  of  Good  Screened 
GAS  COALS  or  NUTS  for  Delivery  during  Twelve 
Months  ending  Sept.  30,  1912. 

Forms  of  Tender  and  other  Particulars  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  upon  Application  to  the  Engineer  and  Manager. 

Tenders  to  be  sent  in  (and  will  be  accepted  only  on 
the  Form  supplied)  not  later  than  Aug.  12,  1911. 

The  lowest  or  any  Tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

J.  8.  Cranmer, 

July  21,  1911.  Engineer  and  Manager. 

TENDERS  FOR  COAL. 

HE  Directors  of  the  Sheffield  United 

Gaslight  Company  invite  TENDERS  for  about 
250,000  Tons  of  GAS  NUTS  and  SLACK  for  delivery 
during  the  Eleven  Months  ending  June  30,  1912. 

Tenders  (Forms  of  which  can  be  had  on  Application) 
must  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Hanbury  Thomas,  Managing- 
Director,  and  delivered  not  later  than  the  first  post  on 
Tuesday,  the  1st  day  of  August  next. 

The  Directors  reserve  the  right  to  take  the  whole  or 
any  portion  of  the  quantity  ofl'ered,  and  do  not  bind 
themselves  to  accejit  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Wm,  Hamby, 

Commercial  Street,  Sheffield.  Secretary. 

July  13,  1911, 

HEBDEN  BRIDGE  AND  MYTHOLMROYD  GAS 
BOARD. 

HE  above  Gas  Board  are  prepared  to 

receive  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  of  Screened 
GAS  COAL,  to  be  Delivered  at  the  Gas-Works,  Crow 
Nest,  Hebden  Bridge,  for  Twelve  Months  from  the  1st 
of  September,  1911. 

The  Probable  Quantity  will  be  from  G000  to  8000  Tons ; 
but  the  Gas  Board  reserve  the  right  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  quantity  named. 

Further  Particulars  and  Form  of  Tender  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Wellens,  Engineer  and  Manager, 
Gas  Offices,  Carlton  Street,  Hebden  Bridge. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “Tender  for  Coal,”  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Board  and 
Delivered  at  these  offices  not  later  than  noon  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Aug.  5,  1911. 

Richard  Crabtree, 

Clerk  to  the  Gas  Board. 

Gas  Offices,  Carlton  Street, 

Hebden  Bridge,  July  21,  1911. 


THE  GASLIGHT  AND  COKE  COMPANY. 

OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  a 

HALF-YEARLY  ORDINARY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Company  will  be 
held  at  this  Office  on  Friday,  the  4th  day  of  August 
next,  at  Twelve  o’clock  (noon)  precisely,  to  Transact 
the  usual  Business,  including  the  Declaration  of  a 
Dividend  for  the  Half  Year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of 
June  last. 

By  order, 

Henry  Rayner,  Secretary. 

Chief  Office  :  Horseferry  Road, 

Westminster,  S.W.,  July  18,  1911. 


BRENTFORD  GAS  COMPANY. 


N 


OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  a  Half- 

YEARLY  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING 


of  the  Proprietors  will  be  held  at  St.  Ermin’s  Hotel, 
Caxton  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of 
August  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock  (noon),  to  Transact  the 
usual  Business,  including  the  declaration  of  a  Dividend 
for  the  half  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last. 

The  Dividends  to  be  declared  will  be  paid  to  the 
holders  of  Preference  and  Ordinary  Stocks  registered  as 
Stockholders  on  the  8th  of  July,  when  the  TRANSFER 
BOOKS  of  the  Company  were  CLOSED. 

By  order, 

William  Mann, 

Office,  Brentford,  Secretary. 

July  17,  1911. 


SOUTH  SUBURBAN  GAS  COMPANY. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

ORDINARY  HALF  -  YEARLY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Company  will 
be  held  in  the  “  Livesey  Memorial  Hall,"  at  the  Works 
of  the  Company,  Lower  Sydenham,  S.E.,  on  Friday, 
the  4tli  day  of  August,  1911,  at  2.30  o’clock  In  the  after¬ 
noon  precisely,  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Directors 
and  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  Half  Year  ended 
June  30  last ;  to  declare  a  Dividend  for  the  same  period ; 
and  for  General  Purposes. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  WILL  BE  CLOSED  from 
the  21st  day  of  July  to  the  4th  of  August,  both  days 
inclusive. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

Charles  M.  Ohren, 

Offices  and  Works,  Secretary. 

Lower  Sydenham,  S.E., 

July  17,  1911. 


BROMLEY  AND  CRAYS  GAS  COMPANY. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

ORDINARY  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  this  Company  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
the  3rd  day  of  August,  1911,  at  Six  o’clock  p.m. 
precisely,  at  the  “Bell"  Hotel,  Bromley,  Kent,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Report  of  the  Directors ;  the  Balance-Sheet 
certified  by  the  Auditors  ;  to  declare  a  Dividend ;  and  to 
Transact  generally  the  Business  of  a  General  Meeting. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  WILL  BE  CLOSED  from 
the  19th  of  July  to  the  3rd  of  August,  1911,  both  days 
inclusive. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

Henry  W.  Amos, 

Secretary. 

Offices  :  156,  High  Street, 

Bromley,  Kent,  July  19,  1911. 


TOTTENHAM  AND  EDMONTON  GASLIGHT 
AND  COKE  COMPANY. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

ANNUAL  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING 
of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Company  will  be  held  at  the 
Gas-Works,  Willoughby  Lane,  Tottenham,  on  Saturday, 
the  5th  day  of  August  next,  at  Three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  precisely,  to  receive  the  Report  of  the 
Directors  and  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  Half  Year 
ending  June  30,  1911 ;  to  declare  Dividends  ;  to  elect 
Two  Directors  and  an  Auditor  for  the  ensuing  Year; 
and  to  transact  General  Business. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  for  the  “A”  and  “B” 
CONSOLIDATED  STOCKS  WILL  BE  CLOSED  from 
July  29  to  Aug.  5,  both  days  inclusive;  and  the  Dividends 
will  be  posted  on  the  11th  of  August  to  the  holders  of 
Stock  registered  at  the  date  of  the  closing. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

E.  Topley, 

Secretary. 

Chief  Offices  of  the  Company, 

High  Road,  Tottenham,  N., 

July  19,  1911. 


H0RLEY  DISTRICT  GAS  COMPANY. 


N 


OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

ORDINARY  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL 


MEETING  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Company  will  be 
held  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  Horley,  Surrey,  on 
Thursday,  the  10th  day  of  August,  1911,  at  Half  past 
Three  o’clock  precisely  in  the  Afternoon,  to  receive  the 
Directors’  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the 
Half  Year  ended  30th  of  June,  1911 ;  to  declare  a  Divi¬ 
dend  for  the  same  period ;  and  to  transact  the  General 
Business  of  the  Company. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  the  Company  WILD  BE 
CLOSED  from  the  27th  of  July  inst.,  to  the  18th  of 
August  next,  both  days  inclusive. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

R.  Seymour  Tobey, 

Secretary. 


Gas  Offices,  Station  Road, 
Horley,  Surrey,  July  13,  1911. 


HARPENDEN  DISTRICT  GAS  COMPANY. 


ISSUE  OF  £2000  FOUR  PER  CENT.  MORTGAGE 
DEBENTURES  AT  PAR. 

THE  Directors  of  the  Harpenden 

District  Gas  Company  are  prepared  to  receive 
APPLICATIONS  for  £2000  Four  Per  Cent.  MORTGAGE 
DEBENTURES  forming  part  of  £8000  authorized  to  be 
borrowed  under  the  powers  of  the  Harjjenden  District 
Gas  Act,  1901. 

The  amount  now  borrowed  under  the  powers  of  the 
said  Act  is  £4300;  and  the  present  issue  of  £2000  will 
make  a  total  of  £6300  secured  by  Mortgage  on  the 
undertaking  of  the  Company. 

The  total  issued  Share  Capital  of  the  Company  now 
amounts  to  £23,000,  divided  into  two  classes  of  Shares ; 
and  recent  dividends  have  been  paid  at  the  rates  10J 
per  Cent,  and  £7  Us.  Cd.  per  Cent,  per  Annum  respec¬ 
tively  on  the  two  classes  of  Share.  The  present  issue 
of  Debentures  is  therefore  amply  secured. 

Applications  should  be  made  by  letter,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  before  Aug.  5,  1911,  and  need  not  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  remittance.  The  Debentures  will  bear 
interest  from  date  of  payment. 

By  order, 

(Signed)  Fred.  W.  Taylor, 

Secretary, 

Offices :  Wheathampstead  Road, 

Harpenden. 


July  25,  1911.] 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Messrs,  a.  &  w.  richards  beg  to 

notify  that  their  SALES  BY  AUCTION  of  NEW 
CAPITAL  ISSUED  UNDER  PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS,  and  of  STOCKS  and  SHARES  belonging  to 
EXECUTORS  and  other  PRIVATE  OWNERS  in  LON¬ 
DON,  SUBURBAN,  and  PROVINCIAL  GAS  and 
WATER  COMPANIES,  take  place  PERIODICALLY 
at  the  Mart,  TOKENHOUSE  YARD,  E.C. 

Terms  for  Issuing  New  Capital,  and  also  for  including 
other  Gas  and  Water  Stocks  and  Shares  in  these  Periodi¬ 
cal  Sales,  will  be  forwarded  on  Application  to  Messrs. 
A.  &  W.  Richards,  at  18,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 


HORLEY  DISTRICT  GAS  COMPANY. 


SALE  BY  TENDER  OF  £4400  FOUR  PER  CENT. 
DEBENTURE  STOCK, 

AND 

£1440  ADDITIONAL  “B”  CAPITAL  STOCK. 
MINIMUM  PRICE,  £100  PER  £100  STOCK. 

(In  Pursuance  of  the  Horley  District  Gas  Act,  1901.) 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  it  is 

the  intention  of  the  Directors  of  this  Company 
to  OFFER  FOR  SALE  BY  TENDER  a  balance  of 
£4400  FOUR  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURE  STOCK 
and  also  £1440  additional  “B"  CAPITAL  STOCK,  to 
be  paid  up  in  full  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  August 
next,  such  Stock  being  a  portion  of  the  additional  capital 
authorized  to  be  raised  by  resolution  passed  at  an  Extra¬ 
ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  held  on 
the  12th  day  of  September,  1901,  under  powers  of  the 
above-mentioned  Act. 

Particulars  and  Conditions  may  be  obtained  on  Appli¬ 
cation  to  the  undersigned. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

R.  Seymour  Tobey, 

Secretary. 

Gas  Offices,  Station  Road,  Horley, 

Surrey,  July  13,  1911. 

MANCHESTER. 

To  Corporations,  Gas-Works,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
Makers,  Brokers,  and  others. 


THE  PARK  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
(In  Voluntary  Liquidation). 

Trafford  Park  (near  Westinghouse  Works),  Manchester. 

EDWIN  HASLAM,  F.A.I.,has  received 

Instructions  from  Mr.  James  Carter  (Liquidator 
herein)  to  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  2, 
1911,  on  the  above  premises — 

The  whole  of  the  PLANT  CAPABLE  OF  PRO¬ 
DUCING  2  TONS  OF  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  per 
Twenty  Four-Hours,  comprising  :  Wilton’s  patent  Still 
with  Twelve  ordinary  or  bubbling  sections  (3  ft.  internal 
diameter  by  8  in.  deep),  Liming  Section,  Patent  Spent 
Liquor  Valve,  Pressure  Box,  Lime-Mixing  Chamber 
(4  ft.  by  2  ft.  diameter),  Lime  Tank  (3  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in. 
by  2  ft.),  Wilton’s  Round  Open  Saturator  (4  ft.  diameter), 
Pitchpine  Draining  Table  (5  ft.  by  7  ft.),  and  Lead 
Covering,  Stores  (22  ft.  by  10  ft.),  Mother-Liquor  Well 
(3  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  3  ft.)  and  Injector,  2-Ton  Acid  Tank, 
Cast-Iron  Vertical  Liquor  Heater,  with  seventeen  3  in. 
Internal  Tubes,  Cast-Iron  Multitubular  Condenser, 
Catch  Box,  Reducing  Valve,  &c.,  by  the  Chemical 
Engineering  Company  (London),  together  with  Cornish 
Steam  Boiler  (18  ft.  by  5  ft.  6 in.),  Wrought-Iron  Chimney, 
Three  Iron  Gas-Liquor  Storage  Tanks  (20  tons,  25  tons, 
and  30  tons  capacity),  Five  Pumps ;  also  the 
TIMBER-BUILT  SULPHATE-HOUSE,  BOILER- 
SHED,  ACID-STORE  SHED,  Ac.,  &c. 

N.B — The  above  Plant  and  Premises,  which  were 
erected  in  1910,  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  offered  in 
one  Lot,  and  if  not  so  disposed  of  will  be  sold  piecemeal 
and  without  reserve. 

Sale-to  commence  at  Two  o’clock  p.m. 

On  View  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  31st  of  July  and 
the  1st  of  August,  1911,  from  Ten  to  Four  o’clock,  or  any 
day  previous  by  appointment. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  four  days  prior  to  Sale,  from 
the  Auctioneer,  “  The  Albany,”  21,  Mawdsley  Street, 
Bolton  (Tel.  754),  or  Mr.  James  Carter,  Chartered 
Accountant,  14,  Wood  Street,  Bolton  (Tel.  857). 


THE  Proprietors  of  the  Patents  No. 

7188  of  1901,  for  “IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OR  RE¬ 
LATING  TO  ACETYLENE  GAS  LAMPS  OR  GEN¬ 
ERATORS;”  No.  11,612  of  1902,  for  “ACETYLENE 
GAS-LAMP  FOR  TABLE  USE  No.  23,629  of  1903, 
for  “  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ACETYLENE  GAS  GEN¬ 
ERATORS;”  and  No.  10,185  of  1905,  for  “IMPROVE¬ 
MENTS  IN  ACETYLENE  GAS  GENERATORS,”  are 
desirous  of  entering  into  Arrangements,  by  way  of 
LICENCE  and  otherwise,  on  reasonable  Terms,  for  the 
purpose  of  EXPLOITING  the  same  and  ensuring  their 
full  Development  and  Practical  Working  in  this  Country. 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  in  the  first 
instance  to  Haseltine,  Lake,  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents  and  Consulting  Engineers,  7  and  8,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


THE  Proprietor  of  the  Patent  No.  19, 799 

of  1907,  for  “IMPROVEMENTS  RELATING  TO 
GENERATORS  FOR  ACETYLENE  GAS  OR  THE 
LIKE,”  is  desirous  of  entering  into  arrangements,  by 
way  of  LICENCE  and  otherwise,  on  Reasonable  Terms, 
for  the  purpose  of  EXPLOITING  the  same  and  ensuring 
its  Full  Development  and  Practical  Working  in  this 
Country.  . 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  m  the  first 
instance  to  Haseltine,  Lake,  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents  and  Consulting  Engineers,  7  &  8,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CASES  FOR  BINDING 

QUARTERLY 

VOLUMES  OF  THE  “JOURNAL.” 

(Green  Cloth,  Gilt  Lettered.) 

Price  2s.  each. 


MIRFIELD  GAS  GOAL 

UNEQUALLED. 

Sperm  Value  878-85  lbs.  per  ton. 


Please  apply  for  Price,  Analyses ,  and  Report  to  the 

MIRFIELD  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

RAVENSTH0RPE,  near  DEWSBURY. 


JAMES  OAKES  &  CO., 

ALFRETON  IRON-WORKS,  DERBYSHIRE, 

AND 

Wenlock  Iron  Wharf,  21  &  22,  Wharf  Road, 
CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  Stock  at  their  Works 
(also  large  Stock  in  London) 

PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  i£  to  48  inches 
in  diameter,  and  make  and  erect  to  order 
RETORTS,  PURIFIERS  and  TANKS,  with 
or  without  planed  joints,  COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS,  SPECIAL  CASTINGS,  &c.,  re¬ 
quired  by  Gas,  Water.  Railway,  Telegraph, 
Chemical,  Colliery,  and  other  Companies. 

Note.— Makers  of  HORSLEY  SYPHONS. 
These  are  cast  in  one  piece,  without  Chap¬ 
lets  ;  doing  away  with  Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Covers, 
and  rendering  Leakage  impossible. 


NEWBATTLE  CANNEL. 

Highest  Results  In  Gas,  &  Excellent  Coke. 


QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  LOTHIAN  COAL  COMPANY, 

-  LIMITED,  - 

NEWBATTLE  COLLIERIES, 

NEWTONGRANGE,  MIDLOTHIAN. 


JOPH  PHLL& GO.OF  STOURBRIDGE, 

LIMITED, 

STOURBRIDGE, 

Manufacturers  of 

FIRE-BRICKS,  LUMPS,  TILES, 

GAS  RETORTS, 

And  every  description  of  Fire-Clay  Goods. 

RETORTS  CAREFULLY  PACKED 
FOR  SHIPMENT. 


TROTTER,  HAINES,  &  CORBETT, 

BRETTELL’S  ESTATE,  LIMITED’ 

FIRE-CLAY  &  BRICK  WORKS, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers  of  GAS  RETORTS,  GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE  &  BLAST-FURNACE  BRICKS,  LUMPS, 
TILES,  and  every  description  of  FIRE-BRICKS. 

Special  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Bricks  for  Regenerative 
and  Furnace  Work. 

Shipments  Pbomptly  and  Carefully  Executed. 


London  Office  :  E.  C.  Brown  &  Co., 
Leadenhall  Chambers,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

HEATHCOTE  GAS  COAL 

from  the 

Grassmoor  Collieries 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Rich  In  Illuminating  Power  and  Yield  of  Gas. 
Above  the  Average  in  Weight  and  Quality 
of  Coke. 

Maintains  a  High  Standard  in  Residuals. 


•BUFFALO’  INJECTOR 


Operated 
Entirely 
by  One 
Handle. 


6tea* 


Class  A  lifts  24  ft. 
Class  B  lifts  12  ft. 


Telegrams : 

«« Temperature 
London.” 

Tel.  No.  12,456 
Central. 


SuOTION 


BEND 
FOR 
LIST. 

GREEN  &  BOULDING, 

—  LIMITED,  — 

28, New  Bridge  St., 
LONDON,  E.C. 


THOMAS  DUXBURY  &  CO., 

16,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER, 

Gas  Engineers’  Agents  and  Contractors  for 

METERS,  FIRE-CLAY  GOODS,  OXIDE  OF  IRON,  AND 
ALL  OTHER  GAS  APPARATUS. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

Telegrams  :  “  DARWINIAN,  MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone  1806 


THOMAS  TURTON 

AND  SONS,  Limited, 

SHEAF  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FILES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

FOR  ENGINEERS. 

STEEL  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

SCREW  STOCKS,  TAPS  AND  DIES, 
SPANNERS,  RATCHET  BRACES,  LIFTING  JACKS, 
ANVILS,  VICES, 

AND  ENGINEERS’  TOOLS  GENERALLY. 

London  Office: 

90,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


OUR  DISCOUNT  SYSTEM  GAINS 
GROUND  DAY  BY  DAY. 

Greatly  increases  Sale  of  Gas. 

Particulars  and  fullest  description  on 
application. 

T.  G.  MARSH, 

28,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER. 


THERE’S  PROFIT  IN 

“ COALEXLD ” 

as  proved  by  Gas  Engineers  who  have 
adopted  it. 

WHY  NOT  YOU  TRY  IT? 

For  Terms,  apply  to  COALEXLD  LIMITED,  LANCASTER. 
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THE  WIGAN  COAL  &  IRON  CO.,  LIIT 

Are  the  exclusive  Owners  of  the  well-known  HAIGM  HALL  &  KIRKLESS  HALL  GAS  COAL  COLLIERIES, 
Wigan,  and  of  the  Manton  Steam  and  House  Coal  Collieries,  Worksop,  Notts,  and  supply  the  well-known 
Wigan  Arley  Mine  Gas  Coal,  Gas  Nuts,  Gas  Cannel,  Cannel  Nuts,  House  and  Steam  Coals,  &c. 


MIDLAND  AND  WEST  OF 
ENGLAND  DISTRICT  OFFICE: 

Telegraphio  Address : 


6,  CORPORATION  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM— Sole  Agent:  A.  C.  SCRIVENER. 

"WIGAN,  BIRMINGHAM.”  Telephone:  No.  200  CENTRAL. 


distri°ctdoffice:  6,  STRAND,  LONDON— C.  PARKER  &  SON,  Sole  Agents. 


Telegraphio  Address  : 
"PARKER  LONDON,” 


LOCOMOTIVES 

LOCOMOTIVES  of  all  Sizes  and  Gauges  specially  constructed  for  Main  and 
Branch  Lines,  Contractors,  Docks,  Gas-Works,  Collieries,  Iron-Works,  Brick  and 
Cement  Works,  &c.  Locomotives  of  various  Sizes  always  in  Stock,  ready  for 
i  mmediate  delivery. 


Photographs,  Specifications,  and  Prices  on  Application. 


PECKETT  &  SONS, 


Atlas  Locomotive  Works, 

BRISTOL. 


Telegraphic  Address:  “  PECKETT,  BRISTOL.” 


S.  S.  STOTT  &  CO., 

ENGINEERS, 

HASLINGDEN,  n  i*.  MANCHESTER. 

LIME  &  OXIDE  ELEVATORS  &  CONVEYORS. 

COAL  AND  COKE  STORAGE  PLANTS. 

Coal  and  Coke  Elevators  and  Conveyors. 
STAMPED  AND  RIVETED  STEEL  ELEVATOR  BUCKETS. 
DETACHABLE  CHAINS  AND  SPROCKET  WHEELS. 

HIGH-CLASS  STEAM  ENGINES.  BEAM  PUMPING-ENGINES,  Ac. 


GAS  COAL  AND  CANNEL. 

WILSON  GARTER  &  PEARSON, 

LIMITED, 

Gas,  Steam,  and  other  Fuel  for  Home  and  Export. 

GAS  COKE  CONTRACTORS. 

Cbief  Offices :  50,  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Telegraphio  Address':  Telephone  Nos. : 

“CARTER  PEARSON,  BIRMINGHAM.”  CENTRAL  3013  and  3014. 


PATENT  STOKING  MACHINES. 


<  .1 

183 


NOW 


183 


D.B.  PROJECTOR  WITH  WEIGHING  CHAMBER, 

J.  JENKINS  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  RETF0 
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GRAETZIN  LIGHT. 

MOST  IMPORTANT! 

Latest  Development : 

600  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

IOOO  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

GAS  REGULATION  on  the  TOP  of  the  LAMP. 

All  Goods  are  unapproachable  for  economy  and  durability. 

Ask  Wholesalers  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

THE  GLENBOIG  UNION  FIRE-CLAY  CO.,  LTD. 

GLENBOIG  FIRE-BRICKS  AND  GAS-RETORTS. 

Every  Genuine  Glenboig  Brick,  Block,  Gas-Retort,  &c.,  is  legibly  stamped  with  one  or  other  of  the  Glenboig  Company’s  Registered  Trade  Marks,  as  here  shown. 


The  Glenboig  Trade  Marks  are  imitated,  and  the  Glenboig  Name  unfairly  used  by  Makers  of  a  lower  Class  of  Goods,  which, 
when  sold  under  their  own  name,  command  much  lower  prices. 

The  Genuine  Brand,  Stamped  on  the  Goods,  is  the  only  Reliable  Guarantee  to  the  Purchaser, 


GAS-RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS, 
BLOCKS,  &C..  &C. 


The  SPECIAL  BRICKS  used  in  the 
Construction  of  Oas  Furnaces  for  Heating 
Retorts. 


4 


GLENBOIG 


'.j  D I  p  1/  =__■ 

js  :  : s  \  -_= 


► 


Works :  GLENBOIG,  LANARKSHIRE* 
Offices:  48,  West  Regent  St.,  Glasgow. 


57  Prize  Medals  and  Diplomas 
of  Honour. 

Grand  Prix  at  Brussels  International 
Exhibition. 

Highest  Award  wherever  exhibited. 

The  GLENBOIG  BRICKS,  BLOCKS,  AND  RETORTS  combine,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  qualities  of  not  melting,  and  not  splitting,  when  subjected 
to  the  highest  heats  and  most  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  are,  in  consequence,  found  to  be  economical,  even  in  districts  where  the  looal  brioks  oan 
be  had  at  half  the  price. 

Undernoted  we  give  a  Table  of  Analysis  and  Physical  Characteristics  of  a  sample  of  Glenboig  Fire-Clay  by  J.  T.  Norman,  London ;  and,  in  submitting 
a  report  from  a  responsible  and  reliable  publio  analyst,  we  would  here  draw  attention  to  the  unreliable  character  of  some  recently  published  analyses  where 
ARE* ALTOGETHER48  jJJlj  onIy  h"S  own y^P1631  but  als0  those  o£  bis  competitor,  and  has  them  treated  by  a  private  analyst.  8UCH  STATEMENTS 

ANALYSIS  OF  GLENBOIG  FIRE-CLAY. 

By  JOHN  T.  NORMAN,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  The  City  Central  Laboratory,  LONDON. 

THE  GLENBOIG  UNION  FIRE-CLAY  CO.,  LTD.,  GLENBOIG,  SCOTLAND.  23,  Leadenhali,  Stbeet, 

Deae  Bibs,  ......  ....  ...  ,  .  .  .  ,  London,  E.C.,  September  21st,  1909, 

I  have  completed  the  investigation  of  the  samples  of  Clay  reoeived  from  you  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  now  beg  to  report  the  results. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Raw. 

Silica,  free . 3-03 

Silica,  combined  . 43'20 

Alumina  . 36-55 

Ferrio  oxide . 1-80 

Titanio  oxide . 130 

Lime  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  trace 


Magnesia 
Alkaline  oxideB 
Sulphates  as  trioxides 
Loss  on  Ignition 


trace 

trace 

0'92 

13-20 

100-00 


Fired. 

3-49 

49-77 

42-10 

2-08 

1-50 

trace 

trace 

trace 

106 


100-00 


PHYSICAL  RESULTS. 

Density  ..  .  2-65 

Volume  weight  .  190 

Porosity  . 15-4  % 

Linear  shrinkage  at  100°  C .  8-70% 

••  „  ,,  1050°  C .  4-76% 

,,  „  Total .  8-46% 

Volume  shrinkage  at  100°  C . 10-7% 

ii  ii  1050°  C . 12-6% 

■  i  „  Total . 23-3  % 

Plastioity  .  20  0  % 

Fire  Stability .  1850°  C.  equiVi 

3362°  F. 

(SEGER  CONE  36.)  (New  Scale  CONE  38.) 
(Signed)  J.  T.  NORMAN. 


stahilitv^s  of  Alumina  and  for  the  almost  complete  absence  of  ingredients  tending  to  lower  the  refractory  properties  ;  its  fire 

the  first  to  discover  a  sunn’ll  6  n*™6  years  Past  J, ba  ~  bee“  urging  clients  who  are  working  the  Clays  of  the  Coal  Measures  to  search  for  such  a  material,  but  you  are 
have  no  donhtwTfi  Hn W  i  o3 -S  ay. ?  y0U  a  "ni?ue  position  amongst  the  manufacturers  of  refractory  goods  throughout  the  world,  and  I 

(  he  ocmstruotion  of  hvo  nro^not^afif 08 a f„yC"ih0  drlve  out  ol  V10  market  tbe.latgc  quantities  of  foreign  fire-brioks  which  are  being  poured  into  this  oountry  for  use  in 
the  os-nstruotion  of  bye-produot  ovens  and  for  other  purposes.  —I  am,  yours  faithfully,  JOHN  T.  NORMAN 
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The  Expansion  Nipple. 

If  your  MAINS  are  composed  of  MANNESMANN  WELDLESS  STEEL  SPIGOT  and  FAUCET  TUBES  (Rigid,  Ordinary,  or 
Bayonet  type),  your  SERVICE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  Woodall-Parkinson  EXPANSION  NIPPLE,  and  your  SERVICES 
are  of  MANNESMANN  WELDLESS  STEEL  SCREWED  and  SOCKETED  TUBING,  you  have  a  conjunction  which  will  staDd  the 
utmost  strains  that  modern  conditions  of  pressure,  traffic,  &c.,  and  the  worst  possible  circumstances,  can  put  upon  them. 

Illustrated  Booklets  on  Application. 

THE  BRITISH  MANNESMANN  TUBE  CO.,  LTD., 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  LONDON  WALL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone:  4610,  London  Wall  (Two  lines).  Works:  Landohe,  South  Wales.  Telegrams:  “TUBULOUS,  LONDON.” 


GAS 


ENGINES 


Small  Power  Units. 
High  Efficiency. 

Low  Price.  Best  Design. 


Suitable  for: — 

DYNAMOS, 
ACCUMULATOR 
CHARGING,  PUMPS. 
FANS, 

SEWING  MACHINES, 
AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINES. 
COFFEE  GRINDING. 
BUTCHERS. 
VENTILATING, 

GAS  PRESSURE  PLANTS. 


Very  Attractive  for 
Show-Room  Windows. 


f  tfVyV  fm. 

[  w 

If 

If 

n h 

AVtmS 

“PINKNEY” 

GAS  ENGINES, 

1,1,1,1,11,2,2}, 

and  3  B  H.P. 


On  combination 
Baseplate  or  with 
Water  Vessel 
separate. 


Prices  and 
Full  Particulars  on 
Application. 


EXHAUSTING  MACHINERY.  PUMPS.  COKE  BREAKERS.  VALVES. 

“  REESON  ”  RETORT-HOUSE  GOVERNORS. 


Telegrams: 
"Waller,  Brimscombk. 


„  Phoenix  Iron- Works,  STROUD,  Gloucestershire.  No.X»be. 

Agents  for  Scotland  :  Messrs.  D.  M.  NELSON  &  CO.,  53,  Waterloo  Street,  Glasgow. 


JOSEPH  EVANS  &  SONS, 


(WOLVERHAMPTON)  LTD 

London  Address : 

Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  London,  E.C.; 

PLEASE  APPLY 
FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  8. 

TRADE 

FIRST  AWARDS 


Telegrams : 

"EVANS,  WOLVERHAMPTON, 
National  Telephone  No.  39. 


MARK. 

EVERYWHERE. 


ria+fc  Fie.SSO.*’'  ‘  Fio.2S« 

See  next  Week’s  Advertisement  for  Steam-Pumps,  Tar  and  Liquor  Pumps,  &c 


CULWELL  WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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BRITISH  MADE  BY  BRITISH  LABOUR. 


Upright,  4£d.  each,  4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject. 


THE  LIONS  OF  THE  MANTLE  TRADE. 


Inverted,  4£d.  each,  _  r  _ ,  •  1  mverieu,  <i*u.  eacn, 

4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject.  ence  ol  Mantis  making  can  producs.  4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject. 


These  Welsbach  Mantles  are  the  finest  that 
British  Manufacture  and  the  widest  experi- 


Inverted,  4£d.  each, 


Welsbach  Mantles  excel  in  scientific  manufacture;  they  give  not  only  the 

most  powerful,  but  the  finest  quality  of  light. 

WMsback 


BRITISH 

ii*)) 


MADE  MANTLES. 


2  ply  Ramie  thread,  single 
knitted  for  “C”  and  “Gem” 
and  for  Welsbach  Kern 
Burners  Nos.  o,  1,  2,  3  and  4. 


Double  Knitted  Ramie 
thread  for  all  other  burners 
and  for  Welsbach  Kern 
Burners  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 


(Registered  Welsbach  Trade  Mark.) 


“PLJUSSETTY” 

Finest  3  ply  Cotton  for  all  “C” 


Manufactured  under 
license  by  the 
Welsbach  Co. 


ply  Cotton  for  all  “C”  and  “Gem”  and 
for  Welsbach  Kern  Burners  Nos.  0,  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

Every  genuine  Mantle  bears  the  Welsbach  Trade  Mark  “AUR”  and 

is  British  Made  by  British  Labour. 


The  Welsbach  Light  Co.,  Ltd, 


Telegrams  and  Cables:  344/54,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  King’s  Cross, 


WELSBACH,  LONDON. 


LONDON,  W.C. 


Telephone : 

2410  North  (4  lines). 
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Front  Elevation. 


Side  Elevation. 


DISTANCE  LIGHTING  COMPANY 


69 


FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Back  Elevation. 

Telephone :  Holborn  2139. 
Telegrams :  “  Distancing,  London.” 


Oyer  95,583  in  use. 


BIGGS,  WALL,  &  CO., 

GAS  ENGINEERS. 


FULL-WAY  GUN-METAL  GAS-MAIN  COGKS  A  SPECIALITY. 


D1  PATTERN. 


Cl  PATTERN. 

With  Protecting  Cap  and  Loose  Key. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  SMALL-BRASS-FITTINGS  CATALOGUE. 

Brass  Gas-Fittings,  Wrought-Iron  Gas  and  Steam  Tubes,  Coke  Forks  and  Shovels  always  in  Stock. 

Coke  Barrows,  Tools  of  all  Descriptions. 


BIGGS,  WALL,  &  CO., 

Telegrams:  “RAGOUT  LONDON.”  Telephone:  273  CENTRAL. 


13,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury,  LONDON, 

AND  AT  E.C. 

Hampden  Works,  NEW  SOUTHGATE. 


VERTICAL,  INCLINED,  HORIZONTAL,  &  SEGMENTAL 

retorts 

Of  High  Grade  Quality,  apply  to 

MOBBERLEY  &  PERRY  of  STOURBRIDGE, 


LIMITED, 

of  “Best  British  ”  (B.B.)  Fire-Clay  Goods. 


who  are  also  Manufacturers 
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“ CYCLONE ” 

TAR  EXTRACTOR. 

No  Steam. 

No  Moving  Parts. 

No  Power. 

HENRY  SIMON,  LTD., 

20,  Mount  St.,  Manchester. 


LEECH,  GOODALL  &  CO. 


WORKS 


Builders  of  Complete  Installations  of— 


INCLINED  AND  HORIZONTAL  RETORT  BENCHES. 

COAL  AND  COKE  HANDLING  PLANTS,  CONVEYORS.  ELEVATORS. 
ROOFS.  BUNKERS.  COAL  BREAKERS.  HOISTS,  Sc. 

DESSAU  VERTICAL  RETORT  INSTALLATIONS. 


Contractors  to  The  Vertical  Gas 
Retort  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  London, 
for  BRICKWORK,  RETORTS,  and 
CONVEYING  PLANT  for  the  .  .  . 


HIGHEST  AWARDS— LONDON,  PARIS,  COLOGNE,  VIENNA,  MELBOURNE,  AND  OTHERS. 

-11  3ME  EDALB,  — 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  TUBES  AND  FITTINGS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WROUGHTIRON  OR  STEEL  MAINS  UP  TO  6  FEET  DIAMETER  FOR 

GAS,  WATER,  OIL,  OR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

SCREWING  TACKLE,  BOILER  MOUNTINGS,  VALVES,  COCKS,  ETC. 

LONDON:  MANCHESTER:  BIRMINGHAM:  LEEDS: 

108,  Southwark  Street.  3J,  King  Street  West.  14,  Colmore  Row.  6,  Mark  Lane,  New  Brig-gate. 
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Wash  Your 

PAN  BREEZE 

BY  A 

“Nota  nos"  Washer 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Head,  Wrightson  a  Co., 

LTD., 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


Send  a  truck  load  to  Makers,  who  will 
test  and  Forward  Report  Free. 


Telegrams  :  “  TEESDALE,”  Stockton-on-Tees. 


London  Office:  5,  VICTORIA  ST.,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 
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“READ  YOUR  PRESSURE  BY  THE  POINTER” 


OP  THE 

SIMMANCE-ABADY 

“DEAD  BEAT” 

INDICATOR. 

Many  Ranges  of  Vac.  &  Pressure. 
No  Tubes  or  Scales  to  Break. 


SOLE  MAKERS 


Fop  Over  a  Century 


Trade 


Mark. 


KING-HARRISON’S 


Qas  Retorts  and 


ALEX.  WRIGHT  &  GO.,  Ltd.,  WESTMINSTER. 


Fire=Ciay  Goods 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  GREATEST  TEST 

AND 

NEED  NO  GUARANTEE. 

In  order  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  Gas  Engineers,  we 
have  thoroughly  overhauled  our  Laboratory  and  Analytical  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  employ  a  RESIDENT  CHEMIST,  who  is  daily 
occupied  grading  and  testing  all  clays. 

The  Material  for  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  ORDER  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  dealt  with  and  subjected  to  the  closest  examination,  and 
afterwards  tested  in  HIRSCH’S  ELECTRICAL  FURNACE, 

as  recommended  by  the  Research  Committee  of  Gas  Engineers.  We 
therefore  claim  that  our  Retorts  are  the  Best  Value  on  the  Market. 


GEORGE  K.  HARRISON,  Ltd., 

STOURBRIDGE. 


DRAKES  LIMITED 

HALIFAX. 


STOKING 

MACHINERY 
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R.  LAIDLAW  &  SON  (Edinburgh),  Ltd. 


GAS  METER 
MAKERS. 

STATION 

METERS 

IN 

Ornamental 
Square  &  Round 
Cast-Iron  Cases. 

ALL  SIZES. 

Drawings,  Specifications,  and 
Prices  on  Application. 

SIMON  SQUARE  WORKS 

EDINBURGH, 

AND 

6,  LITTLE  BUSH  LANE 


LONDON.  E.C. 


LATEST  DESIGN. 


The  HORSELEY  Co.,  Ltd. 


TIPTON,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


MAKERS  OF 


GASHOLDERS  &  GAS  PLANT. 


PURIFIERS,  SCRUBBERS,  CONDENSERS,  WASHERS,  TANKS,  VALVES, 
PIPES,  LAMP-PILLARS,  RETORT-FITTINGS,  CAST-IRON  AND  STEEL 

TANKS,  PRESSED  STEEL  FLOORING  Etc. 


Also  all’.  Kinds  of 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

STEEL  WORK. 


BRIDGES, 
ROOFS, 
PIERS,  Etc. 


Works  &  Head  Office: 


TIPTON, 

STAFFORD’SH  IRE 


London  Office: 

11,  VICTORIA  STREET 
WESTMINSTER. 


Telegraphic  Addresses: 

“HORSELEY,  TIPTON” 
“GALILEO,  LONDON” 


Printed  and  Published  by  Walter  Kino  at  No.  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  City  of  LoNDON.-Tuesday,  July  25,  1911, 


Journal-Gas  (ighting 

water  Supply  *  Sanitary  Improvement 


Yol.  CXV.  No.  2516.]  LONDON,  AUGUST  1,  1911.  [63rd  Year.  Price  6d. 


PARKER  &  LESTER,  °  R  LONDON  TSlEE  T 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors.  Established  1830. 


THE  ONLY  MAKERS  OF 


BRISTOL’S  RECORDING  GAUGES 


The  most  extensive  Range  of  Recording 
Instruments  in  the  World. 


Patent  ANTIMONY  PAINT  &  PARKER  S  IMPERIAL  BLACK  VARNISH, 

OXIDE  PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GENERAL  STORES,  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  WORKS. 

GOODMAN  SAFETY  GAS-MAIN  STOPPERS  ,  during  Alterations  and  Repairs. 

niO  I  rai/  liiniPATflDC  With  all  Latest  Improvements. 

Und*LCHI\  InUluM  I  UnO,  Short’s  Improved  and  Ansell  Clock  Form. 

For  GROUND  USE,  FLUSH  BOXES,  &e.  For  PURIFIER  BLOW-OFF  VALVES. 

There’s  Profit  in  “COALEXLD” 

as  proved  by  Gas  Engineers  who  have  adopted  it. 

WHY  NOT  YOU  TRY  IT  ? 

For  Terms,  apply  to  COALEXLD  LIMITED,  LANCASTER. 


J.  W.  &  G.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

23.  COLLEGE  HILL.  GANNON  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Recording  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Combination  Recording  Pressure 
and  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Recording  Draught  Gauges. 

Recording  Hydraulic  Pressure 
Gauges. 

Recording  Water  Level  Gauges. 

Recording  Thermometers. 

Indicating  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Mill!  Voltmeters  for  Stray  Currents 
in  Gas-Mains. 

Long  Distance  Recording  Tachometers,  &c.,  &c. 


JOHN  BROWN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield, 

Proprietors  o t 

ALDWARKE  MAIN,  CAR  HOUSE,  &  ROTHERHAM  MAIN  COLLIERIES,  NEAR  ROTHERHAM. 

ALDWARKE  MAIN  GAS  COAL 

Analysis:  12,600  Feet  of  19-Candle  Gas  per  Ton. 

Value  in  Pounds  of  Sperm,  820  20. 

VERY  FREE  FROM  IMPURITIES. 


TELEGRAMS:  “ATLAS,  SHEFFIELD.” 


GENERATOR  and  REGENERATOR  RETORT  SETTINGS, 
RETORT  BENCH  and  FURNACE  IRONWORK, 
CONDENSERS,  GAS  and  STEAM  ENGINES,  and 
EXHAUSTERS,  WASHERS,  SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS,  METERS,  GOVERNORS,  TAR  AND 
LIQUOR  PUMPS,  TAR  FOG  EXTRACTORS,  &c. 

Water  Towers,  Oil  Storage  Tanks,  &c., 
Erected  at  any  Elevation. 


-  Enquiries  Solicited. 

Plans,  Specifications,  and  Estimates  Free.  Patent  Column  Gas  Washer  and  Cooler. 


Gasholders  and  Steel  Tanks 
a  Speciality. 


FIRTH  BLAKELEY,  SONS  &  CO.,  LTD., 


Telephone : 
34  Dewsbury. 


Gas  Engineers  and  Contractors, 

THORNHILL,  DEWSBURY,  Yorkshire. 

Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of  all  Classes  of  Gas  Plant, 
Constructional  Steelwork,  Roofs,  Bridges,  & c. 


Telegrams : 
“  Blakeley 
Thornhill- 
Lees.” 
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WROT.  IRON  AMD  STEEL  TUBES,  AND  FITTINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

BRASS  AND  GUNMETAL  FITTINGS. 

GAS  LIGHT  FITTINGS  OF  ALL  STYLES 
AND  DESIGN. 


TRADE 

MARK. 


II.  ^  ^ 


WORKS: 

Alma  Tube  Works,  WALSALL, ; 
Belmont  Brass  Works,  BIRMINGHAM. 


WAREHOUSES:— LEEDS- 15,  Wellington  Street. 
BRISTOL— Colston  Street.  MANCHESTER— London  Road. 
LONDON— 145,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ;  150,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C.; 
58,  Commercial  Street,  Spitalfields,  E.;  43  &  45,  Newington  Butts,  S.E. 


Telegrams— 

“  Cockeys, 

Frome.” 


EDWARD  COCKEY  &  SONS,  Ld. 


Telephone 
No.  16. 


BALE  AND 
HARDYS 
SPECIAL 
GENERATOR 
AND 

REGENERATOR 

SETTINGS. 


ESTIMATES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 


GIVING  THE 
BEST  KNOWN 
RESULTS 
WITH  REGARD 
TO  HEATS 
&  ECONOMY 
IN  FUEL. 


THE  IRON  WORKS,  FROME,  SOMERSET. 


Memo. 

When  you  are  requiring  Gas  Retorts  and  Fire-Clay  Goods  of 
“BEST  BRITISH”  (B.B.)  Manufacture,  Apply  to 


MOBDERLEY  &  PERRY,  STOURBRIDGE 


LIMITED, 


) 


whose  quality  is  giving  universal  satisfaction. 
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THE  BARROWFIELD  IRON-WORKS,  LTD 


V 


Tilfgrtmt  ; 

“GASOMETER, 

GLASGOW." 


OIL  PLANT 

AND  CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


BRIDGES, 

GIRDERS, 

WHARVES, 

PIERS. 

ROOFING 

OF 

EVERY  STYLE. 

PIPES,  VALVES, 
AND 

CONNECTIONS. 


London  Office : 

6,  LITTLE  BUSH  LANE, 
CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


GAS  ENGINEERS  AND  ^CONTRACTORS, 


Week’s  Centre-Yalve  for  30-inch  Connections  for  GRANTON  GAS-WORKS  of  the 
EDINBURGH  and  LEITH  C0RP0RA9I0N8'  GAS  COMMISSIONERS. 


GLASGOW. 


GAS  APPARATUS 
OF  EVERY 

DESCRIPTION. 

RETORTS, 

CONDENSERS, 

SCRUBBERS, 

PURIFIERS. 

GASHOLDERS 

AND 

TANKS. 

ENGINES, 

EXHAUSTERS, 

STEAM-BOILERS, 

AND 

FITTINGS. 


GEORGE  ORME  &  CO. 

(Branch  of  Meters  Ltd.), 


Atlas  Meter*  W  orks, 


Telegraphic  Address:  “ORME,  OLDHAM.” 
Telephone :  No.  93  OLDHAM. 


PARK  STREET, 


OLDHAM. 


“NEW  CENTURY” 

IMPROVED  PATENT  COIN 

PREPAYMENT  GAS-METERS 

FITTED  WITH  DETACHABLE  ATTACHMENTS. 
ARRANGED  FOR  Id.,  6d.,  Is.,  OR  ANY  OTHER  COIN  DESIRED. 

These  Meters  are  giving  Universal  Satisfaction  wherever  adopted. 


Guaranteed  for*  Five  Years 
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The  K.  &,  A.  Systems. 


Adopted  In:— 

BELGIUM, 

HOLLAND, 

INDIA, 

SPAIN,  and  the 
UNITED  KINGDOM, 


“CAMETTED"  W.-G. 

NEW  ADDRESS:  REGISTERED  OFFICES  &  WORKS, 

K.  &  A.  WATER-GAS  CO.,  Ltd., 

1 12,  Grosvenor  Road,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Makers — CLAYTON,  SON,  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LEEDS. 


CLAYTON,  SON  &  CO..  Ltd.,  Hunslet,  LEEDS. 

Makers  of  the  First  Spiral-Guided  Gasholder  (1889) 


Two-Lift  Telescopic  Gasholder^and  Steel  Tank. 


Made  and  Erected  for  the  ORIENTAL  GAS  CO.,  LTD. 
rnnnritv  1.000.000  cubic  feet. 


SEALDAH  GAS-MORHS, 


IOSEPH  EVANS  &  SONS,  Wo l.verL hampton. 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) 


Telegrams :  London  Address 

“  Evans,  Wolverhampton. ” 


LTD. 

Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  London,  E.C. 


National  Telephone 
No.  39. 


12,000  PUMPS 

TRADE 


Please  apply  for  Catalogue  No.  8. 

IN  STOCK  AND  PROGRESS. 

MARK. 


Fig. 703.  “SINGLE  RAM 
STEAM -PUMP. 


Fig  398.  “CORNISH”  STEAM-PUMP  FOR 
BOILER  FEEDING,  &c. 


“RELIABLE”  STEAM  PUMP  FOR.  F1£-  712>  “DOUBLE-RAM 
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The  PIONEER  Burners  of  INVERTED 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting. 


No.  4— Standard  Large  Size. 


HAVE  STOOD 
THE  TEST 

OF  TIME. 


RECOGNIZED 

AS 

THE  BEST. 


No.  5.— Standard  Bijou  Size. 


No.  6— Standard  Medium  Size. 


NICO ”  BURNERS 


ARE 

PERFECT. 


“NICO”  MANTLES 

aee  the  Essence  of 

RELIABILITY. 


PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS : 


THE  NEW  INVERTED  INCANDESCENT  GAS  LAMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 


Manufactory: — ROSCAR  WORKS, 

SUMMER  HILL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head  Offices  and  Show-Rooms  .’—19  &  23,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE, 


Telegrams  — “  VAIjIDNESS  LONDON.” 
Telephones HOLBORN  2680  (2  lines). 


LONDON,  E.C 


ASHMORE,  BENSON,  PEASE,  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

7  STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


Wish  to  draw  Engineers’  attention  to  the  following: 


ROTARY  WASHER  SCRUBBER, 

Patent  No.  4613,  1910. 

The  Important  Features  of  their  NEW  WASHER- 
SCRUBBER  are  the  Washing  Bundles  are  constructed  of 

NON- METALLIC  and  NON-CORROSIVE 

Material. 

EXTERNAL  and  ACCESSIBLE  Liquor  Overflows. 

GREAT  REDUCTION  OF  BACK  PRESSURE. 

SAFEGUARD  AGAINST  CORROSION 

AND  CONSEQUENT  ACCIDENTS. 


EXISTING  Washer-Scrubbers  can  be  RE-FILLED  with 
this  Patent  Non-Corrosive  Filling,  which  would  result 

in  an  INCREASE  OF  CAPACITY. 


Washer-Scrubbers  upon  this  system  can  be  seen 
working  and  Inspected  upon  Application. 


CANVAS  SCREENS  for  TOWER  SCRUBBERS. 


Engineers  requiring  ADDITIONAL  SCRUBBING  AREA 
can  INCREASE  their  EXISTING  Apparatus 

50  per  cent. 

by  substituting  CANVAS  SCREENS  for  wood  or  any  other 
type  of  tilling. 
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KIRKHAM,  HULETT  &  CHANDLER,  LD.,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

“  Standard  ”  Specialties. 


T.A. 

“  Washer,  London.” 


T.N. 

127  Victoria. 


WASHER-SCRUBBER. 

”  HURDLE »  GRIDS.  TAR  &  NAPHTHALENE  WASHER. 

Wrought-Iron 

Lambert  Bros,  (walsall),  Ltd. 

And  Fittings  6c  Accessories. 


Aipn»  «  - 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WROUGHT-IRON  TUBES  &  FITTINGS  for  GAS,  WATER,  &  STEAM. 
Brass  Gas-Fittings,  Gas- Valves,  Steam  &  Water  Valves,  Iools,  &c. 

LONDON :  LAMBETH  BRASS  &  IRON  CO.,  LTD.,  91  &  93,  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  S.E. 


Telegraphic  Addresses : 

“Benzole,  Manchester.” 
“Benzole,  Blackburn.” 

LTD.  “Oxide,  Manchester.” 


HARDMAN  &  HOLDER, 

MANCHESTER. 

All  Bye-Products  from  the  Distillation  of  Coal  dealt  with. 


Telephone  Numbers:  Oxide  and  Laboratory,  236!)  Manchester, 

Head  Office,  1112  Manchester.  Blackburn,  295  Blackburn. 

Works  Dept.,  2397  Manchester.  Clayton,  2397a  Manchester 


THE  GAS  METER  CO.,  LTD., 

Manufacturers  of 

Wet  &  Dry  Gas-Meters,  Automatic  Meters,  Station  Meters,  Governors,  Main  Taps,  Lamp  Taps, 

gauges,  &c. 
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Inspector's  Pocket  Gauge. 

Telephone  Noa : 

142  Dalston  (Nat.),  840  Oldham  (Nat.), 
1993  Dublin  (Nat.),  2918  Manchester  (Nat.). 


No.  1. 


No.  3. 


For  Prices  and  Particulars  apply: 

Works:  238,  Kingsland  Road,  LONDON ;  Onion  Street,  OLDHAM ;  Hanover  Street,  DUBLIN; 

18,  Atkinson  Street,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER. 

Agent  for  Scotland:  THOS.  WATSON,  34,  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBUROH. 
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SILICA 

"MACHINE  MADE"  RETORTS 

TRADE  MARK  C.O,”  REGISTERED. 


These  retorts  are  now  largely  used  and  proved  to  be 
superior  to  ANY  fire-clay  retort. 

Their  qualities  of  not  SHRINKING  OR  SAGGING 
mark  their  difference  from  retorts  made  of  fire-clay,  and 
this  property  of  remaining  stationary  under  working  con¬ 
ditions  places  them  in  a  class  of  their  own. 

WE  GUARANTEE: 

(1)  That  they  will  withstand  the  highest  working  heats. 

(2)  That  they  will  not  CONTRACT,  SOFTEN, 

SAG,  OR  WARP. 

WE  CLAIM: 

Greater  efficiency  than  any  fire-clay  retort. 

More  durability. 

That  carbon  does  not  readily  adhere  to  them,  and 
they  are  easy  to  scurf. 

That  being  Machine  Made  they  are  even  in  texture 
and  without  joints,  and  having  few,  if  any,  air 
spaces,  the  conductivity  is  superior  to  any  hand¬ 
made  retort. 

References  can  be  given  of  their  work  in  vertical 
inclined,  and  horizontal  settings. 

For  Particulars  and  Prices  apply — 

JOSEPH  MORTON,  LTD., 

Cinder  Hills  Fire  Clay  Works, 

Telegrams:  HALIFAX.  ru'lSiiFA* 

“MORTON  HAUPAX.”  nMl*lrHyV  134  HALITAX. 

London  Agents:  DOW  &  WILSON,  32,  Fenchurch  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PODMORES 


The  Only  Patent 

DUST  AND 

INSECT 

PROOF 

LAMP 

(Self-Intensified) 


With  many 
detailed 
Improvements 
recently 
Perfected  with 
increased 
Illuminating 
Power. 


The  6a 
Series. 


A  further  order 
for  the  lighting  of 
a  large  Retort 
House  after  a  long 


Telegrams : 

“  Promerope,  London 

Telephone : 

No.  6600  Central. 

A.B.C.  Code, 

5th  Edition,  used. 


A.E.PODMORE&GO. 


and  exhaustive 
test 

WITH  OUR 
DUST 
PROOF 

Bunsen 

Burner 

Lamp. 

34,  Charles  Street, 

|  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 


MANNESMANNROHREN  WERKE 

Dvisseldorf,  Germany. 


SPIGOT  AND  FAUCET  TUBES, 

Seamless  up  to  lUinch, 

Lapwelded  up  to  the  largest  sizes. 


ALL  KIND  OF  TUBES,  SEAMLESS  &  LAPWELDED, 

for  High=Pressure  Mains  &  Hydraulic  purposes. 


INCANDESCENT  LIGHT  POLES,  INCANDESCENT  LAMP  PILLARS. 
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HUMPHREYS  &  GLASGOW 

AND 

The  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  U.S.A. 

Garburetted  Water  Gas  Plant 

NINE  REASONS— 

1.  LOW  CAPITAL  COST, 

2.  Small  Ground  Space, 

3.  Control  of  Coke  Market, 

4.  Independence  of  Coal  and  Labour, 

5.  Calorific  and  Illuminating  Control, 

6.  Small  Sulphur  Content, 

7.  Freedom  from  Naphthalene, 

8.  Instant  Production  instead  of  Expensive  Storage, 

9.  CHEAPER  AND  BETTER  GAS, 

AND  THE  RESULT : 

Humphreys  &  Glasgow  265,100,000  Cubic  Feet  Daily. 
The  U.G.I.Co.,  U.S.A.  634,900,000  Cubic  Feet  Daily. 

TOTAL  CONSTRUCTION  900,000,000  CUBIC  FEET  DAILY. 


36  &  38,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Bureau  de  Bruxelles,  209,  Chaussee  d’lxelles. 
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H  Jg>  Cracker  Pipe,  having  the  following 


Section  showing  Williams  and  Fenner’s  Patent  Outside  Cracker  Pipe 
as  fitted  to  our  Solid  Lead  Plate  Saturator. 


ADVANTAGES 

,  Equal  distribution  of  Steam  and  Ammonia. 

2.  Perfect  agitation  and  boiling  of  the  Acid 

Liquor. 

3.  No  possibility  of  local  Alkalinity. 

4.  Consequently  no  formation  of  Blue  Salt. 

5.  Sulphate  is  easily  forced  to  point  of  discharge. 

6.  No  incrustation. 

7.  No  renewals  of  Cracker  Pipe. 

8.  Capacity  of  output  greatly  increased. 

IT  CAN  BE  APPLIED  TO  ANY  EXISTING  SATURATOR. 

LICENCES  TO  MAKE  MAY  BE  OBTAINED. 

For  full  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Proprietors 

BIGGS,  WALL  &  CO. 

13,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury  Pavement, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegrams :  11  RAGOUT  LONDON,'*  Telephone ,*  273  CENTRAL. 
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remorkaDIe  popularity  of  thcTG-  meter  is  mainly 


due  to  the.  accuracy  of  registration  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  Irritating  demands 
upon  the  Consumer  for  "pennies  due” 

Tn  addition  to  this  the  price- change  system 
is  the  simplest  requires  no  separate  mneeLs. 
TVnd  in  the  rare  cucnt  of  a  coin  fixing ,  no 
matter  hoiu  damaged ,  release  is  easily 
effected  aiithout  disconnection  of  the  mderr 


PARKINSON’S 


CYLINDRICAL 


METERS 


Some  have  been  in  constant 
use  for  over  60  Years. 


PARKINSON  and  W.  &  B.  COWAN,  LTD. 
( Parkinson  Branch), 


Cottage  Lane, 

City  Road, 
LONDON. 


Bell  Barn  Road, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Hill  Street, 
BELFAST. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES— GAS,  &c. 


By  Leaps  and  Bounds. 

Better  and  better.  The  accounts  of  the  Gaslight  and 
Coke  Company  for  the  past  half  year  will  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  many.  They  are  the  accounts  of  this  Company  that 
are  pre-eminent  in  good  qualities.  The  price  of  gas  has 
been  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet  lower  during  the  half  year  than 
in  the  first  half  of  1910  ;  but  business  in  every  way  has  been 
good — in  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  item,  other  than  public 
lighting,  on  the  income  side  of  the  revenue  account — private 
gas  consumption,  meter,  stove,  and  fittings  rental,  and  the 
whole  of  the  residuals — that  does  not  show  an  increase. 
The  result  is  that,  although  the  redemption  and  insurance 
funds  have  been  looked  after  liberally  (the  insurance  fund 
under  the  Act  of  this  session  will  soon  be  merged  in  a 
special  purposes  fund),  the  profit-balance  is  £"25,979  more 
than  twelve  months  since,  the  proprietors  are  to  enjoy  a 
dividend  of  £\  14s.  8d.  per  cent.,  compared  with  £\  13s.  4d., 
and  the  balance  that  will  remain  in  hand  will  be  £"699,350, 
or  an  increase  of  £1 56,980.  This  is  all  excellent;  and  the 
balance  of  close  upon  £"700,000  seems  to  us  to  throw  the 
shadow  of  another  coming  event  which  will  be  much  to  the 
liking  of  both  consumers  and  proprietors. 

In  these  accounts  we  are  on  comparable  lines  again,  as 
the  whole  of  last  year  included  operations  in  the  West  Ham 
area ;  so  that  the  past  six  months  are  on  straight  terms  with 
the  first  half  of  1910.  But  the  end  of  this  year  will  see  the 
level  comparison  again  broken  by  the  amalgamation  with 
the  Barking  Company  and  the  Chigwell,  Loughton,  and 
Woodford  Company.  However,  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  is  the  fact  that  the  past  half  year  has  a  period  with 
which  it  can  compare  under  corresponding  conditions.  We 
look  for  the  reasons  for  the  extraordinarily  good  financial 
result  of  the  half  year.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  heavy 
savings  in  expenditure  on  revenue  account.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  total  expenditure  is  ^94,171  more.  But  it  is 
found  scattered  in  three  directions.  Firstly,  in  the  excellent 
increase  (notwithstanding  the  Coronation  holidays)  over  the 
whole  private  gas  business  of  the  Company ;  secondly,  in 
the  fact  that  the  half  year  has  been  a  particularly  good  one 
for  all  residuals ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  excellent  working  that 
has  met  such  a  big  increase  in  business  on  such  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  augmentation  (bearing  in  mind  that  higher  prices 
were  paid)  of  the  cost  of  raw  materials. 

Let  us  examine  these  matters  in  the  sequence  stated  here. 
The  increase  in  gas  consumption  was  equal  to  4f  per  cent., 
compared  with  if  percent. in  the  corresponding  period  of  1910, 
and  3  per  cent,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The  actual 
amount  of  gas  sold  was  12,966,208,000  cubic  feet,  which  is  an 
increase  of  590,834,000  cubic  feet.  The  gas  sold  through  pri¬ 
vate  consumers’  meters  returned  £1, 577, 5 32,  which  was  an 
increase  of  £23,584.,  notwithstanding  that  the  id.  reduction  in 
price  on  the  private  sale  of  gas  in  the  half  year  is  equal  to  no 
less  than  £52,127.  It  is  true  public  lamps  returned  £"6124 
less  ;  but  this  was  due  both  to  a  reduction  of  charges  and 
to  the  transfer  of  public  lamps  to  electricity  by  municipal 
bodies  owning  electricity  concerns.  The  result  is  that  the 
^1,641,106  received  for  gas  contributes  to  the  increase  of 
income  in  the  half  year — despite  the  heavy  sum  represented 
by  the  reduction — an  amount  of  £"17,461.  We  congratulate 
the  Company  upon  the  reward  of  their  enterprise,  and  upon 
the  activities  of  their  sales  department.  The  expansion 
of  the  basis  df  the  gas  business  is  attested  by  the  items  of 
meter,  stove,  and  fittings  rentals  being  all  larger — the  total 
of  £"181,920  being  £"15,304  more.  This  brings  us  to  the 
residuals,  which  have,  in  the  aggregate,  increased  by  £"78,629 
— making  the  total  receipts  under  this  head  £527,405.  The 
portents  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  that  secondary 
products  would  continue  to  maintain  the  good  positions  that 
they  then  occupied ;  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  and  calculations  of  the  Board 


of  Directors  placed  the  results  at  the  figures  the  accounts 
disclose.  The  improvement  ran  right  through  the  list.  Of 
the  increase,  coke  yielded  its  £49,204,  breeze  £"4595,  tar 
and  tar  products  £"12,094,  and  ammoniacal  liquor  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  £"12,735.  With  rents  and  transfer  fees, 
the  total  receipts  of  the  half  year  amounted  to  ,£”2,355,323, 
or  an  additional  £1 11,054. 

We  have  departed  from  the  course  customarily  pursued 
in  examining  gas  accounts,  in  order  to  accentuate  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  have  contributed  to  this  financially  “  fat  ”  half 
year.  We  come  next  to  an  important  tributary  to  the  good 
fortunes  of  the  Company.  That  is  the  gas-manufacturing 
department.  As  we  have  said,  the  expenditure  on  raw 
materials  would  not  have  been  so  high  had  the  contract  and 
market  prices  been  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1910.  This  is  seen  by  the  fact  that,  although  so  much 
more  gas  was  made  and  sold,  the  quantity  of  coal  car¬ 
bonized  only  increased  by  21,801  tons,  to  944,580  tons; 
while  the  oil  used  actually  decreased  by  45,961  gallons,  to 
6,464,435  gallons.  But  the  cost  of  coal  (£"609,388)  was 
£"46,895  more;  oil  (less  the  value  of  oil  tar)  cost  £"45,120, 
which  was  £13,(487  less;  while  coke  and  breeze  used  in 
manufacture  (^39,435 )  cost  £"4675  more.  In  other  wrords, 
raw  material  cost  £"693,944 — that  is  an  increase  of  ,£"37,584, 
to  set  against  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  residuals  gave 
an  additional  £"78,629.  The  total  quantity  of  gas  made  was 
14,246,984,000  cubic  feet,  which  was  an  addition  of  no  less 
than  725,899,000  cubic  feet.  But  though  less  oil  was  used, 
of  the  total  gas  manufactured  2,981,879,000  cubic  feet  was 
carburetted  water  gas,  which  was  an  increase  of  66,312,000 
cubic  feet.  Now  deducting  carburetted  water  gas  from  the 
total  gas  made,  we  have  a  total  production  of  11,265,105,000 
cubic  feet  of  coal  gas,  which  is  equal  to  11,926  cubic  feet 
per  ton  of  coal  carbonized.  The  average  production  of  gas 
per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  for  the  whole  of  the  year  1909 
was  1 1,329  cubic  feet ;  and  for  1910,  1 1,732  cubic  feet.  The 
past  half-year’s  working  is  thus  an  improvement  on  1910  of 
about  200  cubic  feet  per  ton,  or  on  the  total  quantity  of  coal 
carbonized  close  upon  200  million  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

Returning  to  the  disbursements  on  revenue  account,  there 
are  not  many  of  the  other  items  that  claim  notice.  The 
total  manufacturing  costs  amounted  to  /"1,05s, 592,  which  is 
an  advance  of  £46,481.  But  in  addition  to  the  extra  cost 
of  raw  materials,  a  further  £6000  was  spent  on  purification  ; 
and  the  item  of  £"237,895  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
works  and  plant  is  greater  by  ,£”53,596.  In  the  distribution 
department,  we  also  have  a  change.  The  expenditure  of 
£313,534  is  actually  less  by  £2565.  The  two  most  notable 
items  in  respect  of  alteration  in  amount  in  this  relation  are 
the  repair  and  renewal  of  stoves  (which  cost  upwards  of 
£7000  more)  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  diminution 
of  about  /To, 000  on  gas-fittings,  including  labour,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  prepayment  meter  supplies.  Other  changes  are 
found  in  an  addition  of  £6604  to  rents,  rates,  and  taxes  ;  and 
workmen  co-partners  are  receiving  a  larger  sum.  Last  year 
there  was  a  charge  of  /To, 793  for  retiring  allowances,  which 
has  no  corresponding  representation  this  year.  However, 
the  total  expenditure  is  £"1,665,220,  which  is  an  increase  of 
£44,171,  and  the  balance  to  net  revenue  account  is  £640,102, 
which  is  an  increase  of  £"16,882.  Adding  the  increase  in 
expenditure  and  the  addition  to  the  balance  together,  we 
have  the  £  1 1 1,000  odd  by  which  the  income  of  the  half  year 
advanced.  It  is  the  best  record,  taking  the  whole  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  into  consideration — especially  the  price  of  gas — 
of  any  half-year’s  working  of  the  Company. 

There  is  an  interesting  point  about  the  capital  account. 
The  expenditure  of  the  half  year  was  £^45,652.  But  the 
total  expenditure  after  making  this  addition  is  reduced  by 
/T24, 357 — represented  by  the  proceeds  (/”5i,397)of  the  sale 
of  surplus  land,  and  by  depreciation  writings-off  on  meters 
and  stoves.  This  is  good  financial  administration.  From 
this  review,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Governor  (Mr.  Corbet 
Woodall)  will  have  many  good  points  for  his  address  at  the 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  next  Friday. 
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Half=Year’s  Experiences  in  South  London. 

So  far  as  the  reports  and  accounts  of  working  have  come  to 
hand  for  the  past  half  year,  the  period  has  been  generally  an 
excellent  trading  one  for  gas  companies — not  only  in  the 
primary  but  in  the  secondary  channels  of  business.  The 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  have  (as  is  seen  by  the 
report  and  accounts  that  Mr.  Charles  Carpenter  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  submitting  to  the  proprietors  to-morrow  week) 
shared  in  the  general  good  conditions.  The  past  few  years 
have  seen  the  Company  increasing  their  stability  through 
changes  in  their  internal  operations,  while  outside,  through 
what  appear  to  have  been  purely  transitory  local  conditions, 
the  consumption  of  gas  has  been  marking-time.  The  Chair¬ 
man  not  long  since  told  the  proprietors  that  there  were  signs 
that  pointed  to  the  turning-point  having  arrived  ;  and  that 
he  gauged  the  position  faithfully  is  seen  by  the  present  ac¬ 
counts,  in  which  the  “  not  unsatisfactory  ”  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  2-62  per  cent,  is  shown.  We  are  a  little  bit 
dubious  as  to  the  reason  that  induced  the  use  of  the  term 
“  not  unsatisfactory,”  instead  of  the  less  cumbrous  one 
“  satisfactory.”  Whether  it  is  due  to  modesty,  or  to  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  a  percentage  increase  that  is  only  little  more  than  half 
the  percentage  representations  of  days  long  passed  when  the 
volume  of  consumption  was  not  what  it  is  to-day,  or  whether 
the  employment  of  the  words  are  precautionary,  having  an 
eye  to  the  future,  we  cannot  say.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  expression  “  not  unsatisfactory  ”  may 
give  some  lay  readers  of  the  report  the  idea  that,  though  the 
increase  is  not  unsatisfactory,  it  is  not  far  removed  from 
being  so.  But  when  we  look  at  the  quantity  of  gas  sold  in 
the  half-year — 6,455,939,000  cubic  feet,  and  find  that  it  is 
165,207,000  cubic  feet  in  excess  of  what  it  was  in  the  first 
six  months  of  last  year  (representing  too  the  carbonization, 
at  12,044  cubic  feet  per  ton,  of  13,716  tons  of  coal),  there 
is  a  feeling,  remembering  the  stagnant  conditions  of  parts 
of  South  London  in  the  past  few  years,  that  the  increase  in 
the  gas  business  is  a  very  satisfactory  one. 

Touching  further  on  this  increase  in  business,  there  is  the 
interesting  fact  disclosed  by  the  accounts  that  the  whole  of 
the  increase  took  place  during  the  Lady-day  quarter,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  total  receipts  for  gas  for  the  last  six  months 
(£(686,497)  marks  an  increase  of  £"i 7,300,  and  the  increase 
for  the  Ladyday  quarter  alone  outstripped  this  sum  by  £"84. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  receipts  for  the  Midsummer  quarter 
show  a  decline  of  £"650.  This  is  a  small  sum,  consider¬ 
ing  the  largeness  of  the  quarter’s  receipts  (£(274,783),  and 
the  atmospherical  conditions  and  long  daylight  hours  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  public  light¬ 
ing  receipts  rose  by  £(566.  In  passing,  it  is  observed  that 
the  street  lamps  advanced  in  number  by  430  (to  24,329), 
which  speaks  of  the  continued  preference  of  the  South 
London  local  authorities  for  economy,  reliability,  and  general 
efficiency  in  their  public  lighting  systems.  Elsewhere, 
again,  there  is  found  concrete  evidence  of  the  expansion  of 
the  base  of  business.  The  number  of  the  Company’s  meters 
in  use  has,  in  comparison  with  a  year  since,  increased  by 
74+9  (t0  349>289)>  of  cooking-stoves  by  8139  (to  285,983),  of 
gas-fires  by  3281  (to  29,231).  These  latter  figures  would  be 
considerably  raised  if  a  census  were  taken  of  the  private 
gas-fires  and  cookers  in  use.  It  will  also  soon  be  interesting 
if  the  number  of  connections  for  water  heating  is  published. 
Going  further  it  is  seen  that  the  rentals  of  meters,  stoves, 
and  fittings  have  increased,  by  £"2130  (to  £11 1,912).  All 
this  is  extremely  gratifying,  as  proving  the  vitality  of  the 
gas  business  in  South  London. 

The  Directors  of  the  Company,  as  must  all  large  users  of 
coal,  view  with  considerable  anxiety  the  continued  unsettled 
labour  conditions  in  the  coal  trade  ;  one  of  the  disturbing 
indications  of  unrest  being  the  recent  vote  in  Northumber¬ 
land  calling  upon  the  Miners’  Federation  to  declare  a  national 
strike  against  the  working  of  the  eight-hour  shift  system. 
The  piece  of  legislation  that  committed  labour  operations 
in  coal  mining  to  a  form  of  statutory  tight-lacing,  and,  it 
would  seem,  to  perennial  disturbance,  must  begin  to  be 
regarded  as  unfortunate  even  by  those  who,  looking  through 
party  spectacles,  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  themselves 
and  others  that  all  differences  aroused  by  it  would  soon  be 
composed.  Final  composure  appears  to  be  as  far  off  as 
ever.  Apart  from  market  conditions,  the  Directors  have 
given  us  another  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  coal  ; 
and  we  hope  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  In  the  revenue 
account,  the  item  as  to  the  cost  of  coal  in  the  half  year— 
^336,140 — is  accompanied  by  the  note  that  a  sum  of  £"2713 


for  London  port  and  tonnage  dues  is  here  included.  Twelve 
months  ago,  the  Directors  remarked  in  their  report  that 
“the  Port  of  London  Bill,  when  it  passes,  will  entail 
“another  hardship  on  the  users  of  gas  produced  from  sea- 
“  borne  coal ;  ”  and  the  figures  now  disclosed  indicate  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  for  South  London  gas  con¬ 
sumers  alone,  the  port  and  tonnage  dues  (on  coal  without 
considering  other  materials)  will  represent  something  like 
£(6000  a  year.  Compared  with  the  first  half  of  last  year, 
the  increased  cost  of  coal  is  £"14,181,  or  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  port  and  tonnage  dues,  £"i 1,468.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  carbonized  in  the  half  year  was  548,328  tons, 
which  is  an  increase  of  3366  tons;  but  when  this  is  set  in 
contrast  with  the  increased  production  of  162,609,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  (upon  a  make  of  6,604,125,000  cubic  feet)  and 
the  reduction  of  carbonizing  wages  from  £(44,480  to (£"43,927 
— more  coal  handled,  more  gas  put  into  the  holders,  and  a 
reduction  in  carbonizing  wages  of  £(553  —it  is  seen  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  compliment  officers  and  men  in  the 
carbonizing  department  upon  a  profitable  half-year’s  work¬ 
ing.  The  average  production  of  gas  per  ton  in  the  half  year 
is  the  highest  on  record  for  the  Company— 12,044  cubic 
feet,  compared  with  11,923  cubic  feet  as  the  average  of  the 
whole  of  1910.  The  yield  of  ammonia,  too,  was  higher  ;  and 
the  quality  of  coke  and  tar  also  improved.  But  speaking  of 
these  carbonizing  achievements,  and  the  additional  tax  re¬ 
presented  by  the  port  and  tonnage  dues  (from  which  the 
Company  do  not.  derive  any  advantage  other  than  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  benefit  to  London  generally),  we  are  reminded  of  a 
point  in  almost  the  last  speech  delivered  by  Sir  George 
Livesey  to  the  proprietors.  He  deplored  the  fact  that 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  financial  improvement  de¬ 
rived  from  their  efforts  within  their  works  and  supply  area 
was  abrogated  by  the  additional  expenses  imposed  by 
conditions  over  which  the  Company  have  no  control,  and  in 
connection  with  which  they  have  little  voice.  However,  in 
considering  the  net  cost  of  coal,  it  is  seen  that  the  residual 
markets  have  been  favourably  inclined  to  the  Company,  as 
to  most  sellers,  during  the  half  year.  From  various  sources, 
the  Company  derived  an  additional  £"35,986 ;  the  total 
income  for  bye-products  having  been  £(280,800.  To  the 
increase,  coke  contributed  £(28,528,  tar  and  tar  products 
£(3390,  and  ammoniacal  liquor  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
£(4257 — breeze  alone  being  down  by  £(189. 

Taking  a  hasty  survey  of  other  points  in  the  revenue 
account.  It  is  observed  that  the  total  expenditure  amounted 
to  £(838,414- — an  increase  of  £(32,980.  The  extra  cost  of 
coal  has  been  mentioned;  £(12,481  more  has  been  spent 
on  purification ;  but  repairs  and  maintenance  of  works 
(£(110,163)  is  less  by  £(13,741,  which  appears  to  indicate 
that  some  of  the  heavy  work  involved  in  reorganizing  the 
carbonizing  operations  is  now  easing  off.  In  the  result, 
the  total  manufacturing  expenses — £(531,437 — exhibit  an  in¬ 
crease  of  £(12,949.  Among  the  employee  co-partners  nearly 
£2000  more  has  been  distributed  for  the  past  year.  In  the 
distribution  department,  the  outlay  of  £  1 72,795  is  an  advance 
of  £(11,439 — ordinary  increments  and  decrements  in  the 
various  channels  of  repair  and  renewal  accounting  for 
this.  Expenditure  on  public  lamps  has  dropped  to  £"1850 — 
a  reduction  of  £(3210,  suggesting  that  the  rate  of  conver¬ 
sion  of  public  lamps  to  the  inverted  system  is  slowing-down. 
Cognate  to  this  is  the  satisfactory  statement  of  the  Directors 
that  ere  long  all  the  important  shopping  thoroughfares  of 
South  London  will  have  their  examples  of  parade  lighting 
by  high-pressure  lamps,  which  now  stand  pre-eminent  as 
the  means  of  outdoor  illumination.  The  item  of  rates  and 
taxes  has  ascended  by  £(7551  to  £(55,379.  There  is  nothing 
else  of  importance  on  the  expenditure  side,  beyond  a  foot¬ 
note  which  gives  the  information  that  as  wage  payers  the 
Company  (notwithstanding  the  few  hundreds  decrease  in 
carbonizing  wages)  are  on  the  up-grade.  Salaries  for  the 
half  year  amounted  to  £(40,601 — an  increase  of  £"2050,  as 
compared  with  the  first  half  of  1910.  Wages  amounted  to 
£"282,209- — representing  the  substantial  increase  of  £"22,141. 
Finally,  the  total  receipts  having  amounted  to  £"1,080,794, 
or  an  advance  of  £"55,475,  and  the  expenditure  having 
totalled  to  £"838,414,  or  an  increase  of  £"32,980,  the  balance 
of  £"242,379  carried  to  net  revenue  account  shows  an  increase 
of  £"22,495.  The  balance  enables  the  payment  of  the  same 
excellent  dividend  at  the  rate  of  £(5  9s.  4d.  per  cent,  (the 
price  of  gas  being  2s.  2d.),  and  there  will  remain  a  surplus 
in  hand  of  £(34,371,  which  is  £"21,439  better  than  a  twelve- 
month  since.  The  Company’s  position  is  a  very  strong  and 
healthy  one. 
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Effects  of  Variation  of  Atmospherical 

Conditions  in  Photometer  Rooms. 


The  Photometric  Commission  has  been  meeting  at  Zurich 
during  the  past  week;  but,  in  the  main,  the  proceedings 
were  in  the  nature  of  conference  on  matters  of  detail,  and, 
consequently,  our  resume  of  what  occurred  is  somewhat 
shorter  on  this  occasion.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  parts 
of  the  proceedings  which,  in  the  interests  of  technical  know¬ 
ledge,  and  as  showing  that  solid  work  is  being  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  Commission,  it  has  been  deemed 
desirable  to  publish.  A  commencement  is  made  with  the 
publication  this  week ;  and  probably  the  completion  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue. 

It  will  have  been  observed  from  our  pages  last  week 
that  Dr.  Harold  G.  Colman  and  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Butterfield 
have  been  to  the  conference  as  the  delegates  this  time  of 
the  Gas  Institution  in  place  of  Mr.  James  W.  Helps  and  Mr. 
Charles  Carpenter,  who,  for  dissimilar  reasons,  were  unable 
to  attend.  Mr.  Butterfield  has  been  from  the  very  outset  a 
close  follower  of  the  proceedings  and  work  of  the  delegates  ; 
and  he  did  not  go  among  them  as  a  stranger.  Furthermore, 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  communication  to  the  Commission 
from  (jointly)  himself,  Dr.  J.  S.  Haldane,  and  Mr.  A.  P. 
Trotter — a  photometric  coalition  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
beat.  The  subject  of  the  contribution  had  reference  to  the 
effects  of  variations  in  atmospheric  conditions  upon  photo¬ 
metric  flame  standards. 

It  is  a  matter  that  has  been  studied  of  late  years  with 
aspirations  and  efforts  set  more  or  less  towards  accuracy , 
but  the  conditions  under  which  inquiries  have  usually  been 
conducted  have  of  themselves  contributed  to  somewhat 
erratic  results.  The  authors  of  the  paper  before  us  recognize 
this  in  the  introductory  lines.  They  remark  that  the  effects 
of  variation  of  the  pressure,  degree  of  humidity,  and  vitiation 
(deficiency  of  oxygen  and  excess  of  carbon  dioxide)  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  luminous  intensity  of  flames  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  variations  naturally  occurring  in  an 
ordinary  photometric  testing-room,  except,  perhaps,  by  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  data  obtained  in  a  prolonged  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  made  with  exceptional  care  concurrently  with  extremely 
accurate  determinations  of  the  composition  of  the  air.  The 
authors,  however,  have  been  enabled  to  carry  out  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  question  of  these  effects  in  a  chamber  in 
which  one  set  of  conditions  could  be  varied  at  will  to  any 
reasonable  desired  degree,  almost  or  wholly  independently 
of  the  other  two  sets  of  conditions — that  is  to  say,  pressure, 
humidity,  or  vitiation  could  be  separately  varied  to  any 
extent  with  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  other  two  conditions. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  authors  were  enabled,  by 
being  in  possession  of  the  means  of  accurate  control,  to  pro¬ 
duce  trustworthy  results. 

This,  however,  is  one  of  those  inquiries  that,  on  early 
acquaintance,  debar  criticism  or  comment,  primarily  through 
investigation  having  been  conducted  on  unique  lines.  More¬ 
over,  caution  is  needful  when  men  of  the  repute  in  scientific 
research  of  the  authors  both,  in  conference,  conduct  the  in¬ 
vestigation  and  put  forward  the  results.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  we  will  merely  give  further  expression  to  some  of 
the  results  found  by  the  authors,  by  relieving  those  results 
of  the  explanatory  and  other  detail  found  in  the  paper.  The 
objective  of  the  investigation  was  to  establish  the  correc¬ 
tions  applicable  to  the  Harcourt  pentane  ten-candle  lamp, 
when  the  atmospheric  conditions  were  other  than  normal. 
While  on  the  work,  the  inquiry  was  extended  to  the  Hefner 
amyl-acetate  lamp ;  and  a  few  observations  were  also  made 
on  the  “Metropolitan  ”  argand  No.  2  burner.  In  the  pres¬ 
sure  observations,  the  range  of  variation  was  from  about 
450  to  1000  m.m.  (from  about  i7f  to  39^  inches.)  Among 
the  lessons  derived  is  that  the  relation  between  atmospheric 
pressure  and  the  yield  of  1  ignt  is  not  constant ;  the  tailing 
off  in  the  light  with  reduction  of  pressure  being  much  greater 
at  the  lower  than  the  higher  pressures.  It  is  shown  that  the 
curve  for  the  Harcourt  lamp  is  nearly  a  straight  line  for  the 
range  of  700  to  850  m.m.,  and  that,  within  these  limits,  the 
light  increases  or  decreases  by  1  per  cent,  with  an  increase 
or  decrease  respectively  in  pressure  of  12-5  m.m.,  or  that  a 
variation  of  10  m.m.  in  pressure  is  attended  by  a  variation 
in  the  same  sense  of  o-8  per  cent,  in  the  light  afforded  by 
the  lamp.  The  same  straight  line  is  obtained  within  the 
same  range  for  the  Hefner  lamp ;  and  within  these  limits, 
the  light  increases  or  decreases  by  1  per  cent,  with  an 
increase  or  decrease  respectively  in  pressure  of  25  m.m.,  or 
a  variation  of  10  m.m.  in  pressure  is  attended  by  a  variation 


in  the  same  sense  of  0-4  per  cent,  in  the  light  afforded  by 
the  lamp— in  other  words,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  normal, 
variation  of  pressure  has  only  half  the  effect  on  the  light  of 
the  Hefner  lamp  which  it  has  on  that  of  the  Harcourt.  In 
carrying  out  these  tests,  the  authors  made  corrections  for 
both  aqueous  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air,  in  order 
to  eliminate  their  effect ;  and,  this  being  so,  they  submit 
that  their  figure  of  0*4  should  now  be  accepted  in  prefer- 
ence  to  Liebenthal’s  o-i  per  cent,  for  the  effect  on  the  light 
of  the  Hefner  lamp  of  a  change  of  io  m.m.  in  barometric 
pressure,  inasmuch  as  Liebenthal  did  not  make  any  correc¬ 
tion  for  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air. 

Concerning  the  investigations  into  atmospheric  humidity, 
the  results  show  that  the  light  of  both  the  Harcourt  and  the 
Hefner  lamps  decreases  by  i  per  cent,  for  an  increase  of 
0-16  per  cent,  in  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air,  or  that  an 
increase  of  i  per  cent,  in  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  is 
attended  by  a  decrease  of  6-25  per  cent,  in  the  light  of  the 
lamps.  Regarding  the  work  done  to  determine  the  effect  on 
the  light  afforded  by  flames  of  different  degrees  of  vitiation 
of  the  atmosphere,  trials  were  made  on  air  vitiated  partially 
by  breathing  and  partially  by  the  combustion  of  pentane  or 
illuminating  gas.  As  a  result,  it  was  found  that  1  per  cent, 
decrease  in  the  light  of  the  Harcourt  lamp  was  caused  when 
aDproximately  0-35  psr  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  was  present 
in  the  air,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Hefner  lamp  when  0-045 
per  cent,  was  present.  Ur  the  presence  of  o-oi  per  cent,  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  was  attended  by  a  reduction  of 
0-29  per  cent,  in  the  light  of  the  Harcourt,  or  of  0-22  per 
cent,  in  the  light  of  the  Hefner  lamp.  The  diminution  in 
light,  it  appears,  is  fairly  uniformly  proportional  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  up  to  about  2  per 
cent,  of  the  latter. 

Without  going  farther  into  the  paper,  it  will  be  conceded 
by  all  photometrists  that  the  joint  work  of  Messrs.  Butter¬ 
field,  Haldane,  and  Trotter  will  be  exceedingly  valuable,  in 
carrying  out  precise  photometrical  work ;  and  not  the  least 
valuable  of  subsidiary  effects  must  be  the  curbing  of  the 
animosity  against  flame  standards  that  has  had  a  tendency 
to  grow  especially  in  electrical  circles,  owing  to  the  exag¬ 
gerated  effects  attributed  to  atmospherical  variations.  The 
results  referred  to  above,  as  well  as  others  in  the  paper 
(which  we  reproduce),  indicate  that  “  small  variations  in  the 
“  atmospheric  conditions  of  a  gas-testing  room  will  not 
“  appreciably  affect  the  results  of  photometric  comparisons 
"  in  which  the  Harcourt  or  Hefner  lamp  is  used  as  the 
standard  of  light ;  and  that  these  standards  will  give  as 
“  accurate  results  as  are,  anyhow,  practically  obtainable  in 
determinations  of  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  if  they 
are  used  in  all  ordinary  circumstances  without  correction 
“  for  any  divergence  from  normal  atmospheric  conditions. 
“  In  other  circumstances,  however,  as  in  the  testing  of 
«  electric  lamps  by  a  flame  standard,  corrections  are  called 
“  for.” 


First  Joint  Public  Lighting  Contract. 

The  first  joint  contract  for  public  lighting  the  parties  to 
which  are  a  Gas  Company  and  an  Electric  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  who  are  customarily  in  opposition  has  been  (as  will  be 
seen  in  our  news  columns)  finally  accepted  by  the  Holborn 
Borough  Council.  It  has  been  a  long  lane  to  this  consum¬ 
mation  ;  but,  like  most  lanes,  it  has  an  end,  and  the  end  is  in 
this  joint  contract,  under  which  it  is  hoped  all  parties  will  be 
happy  and  contented.  The  joint  contractors  are  the  Gaslight 
and  Coke  Company  and  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply 
Company.  Whether  what  they  have  done  will  lead  the  way 
in  this  matter  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  we  are  rather  hoping 
that  a  similar  set  of  conditions  will  not  arise  under  which 
recourse  to  such  a  proceeding  will  be  necessary.  W  e  prefer 
in  competition  a  fair  field  and  no  favour— straight  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  contract  awarded  to  the  tenderer  who  can  give 
the  best  value  in  requisite  efficiency  for  the  least  money. 
We  should  not  like  such  joint  contracts  to  become  the  rule 
under  all  circumstances. 

But  there  is  a  set  of  conditions  with  which  the  Gaslight 
and  Coke  Company  and  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply 
Company  have  shown  how  to  deal  by  uniting  forces.  Such 
a  set  of  conditions  arose  in  Holborn  through  the  procedure 
adopted  by  the  Borough  Council  in  dealing  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  public  lighting  contract,  and  through  the  onerous 
conditions  that  it  was  proposed  to  impose.  If  local  autho¬ 
rities  use  their  position,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  they  are 
acting  justly  and  wisely  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers, 
to  force  competing  contractors  who  have  the  monopoly  of 
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their  respective  commodities  into  a  situation  in  which  no 
profit  can  attach  to  their  service,  or  to  attempt  to  compel 
the  acceptance  of  a  contract  lined  with  unreasonable  stipula¬ 
tion,  then  they  must  expect  that,  if  the  competitors  are 
prudent,  they  will  unite,  and  offer  the  resistance  that  is  to 
be  so  obtained.  There  are  occasions  when  it  is  a  discreet 
thing  to  do  what  would  not  be  contemplated  under  other 
circumstances;  and  this  is  one  of  them.  At  the  same  time, 
let  us  point  out  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  competitors 
in  the  case  of  Holborn  has  not  put  them  into  any  inimical 
antagonism  to  the  Borough  Council.  The  Council  quite 
saw  that  the  Companies  could  not  continue  competing 
without  sacrificing  all  commercial  interest  in  the  matter. 
The  Council  also  appreciated  that  the  dictation  of  terms  no 
longer  rested  solely  with  the  Council,  but  that  the  Companies 
by  their  action  had  brought  about  a  position  from  which 
a  bargain  could  emerge  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all.  It  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  wise  arrangement. 

Dust  Impressions. 

The  fairly  wet  summers  of  the  past  five  years  have  not 
done  much  in  making  the  advantages  of  the  tar-surfacing  of 
roads  so  manifest  to  the  general  public  as  has  been  the  case 
this  year.  The  recent  hot  dry  weather  and  the  increase  in 
motor  car  traffic  have  together  assisted  in  impressing,  and 
that  deeply,  on  the  public  mind  that  surface  tarring  is  an 
effective  means  of  alleviating  a  nuisance  that  is  distressing 
alike  to  pedestrians  and  to  householders  whose  residences 
border  main  roads.  People  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
live  in  houses  facing  roads  that  have  been  tar-treated  have, 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  found  excellent  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  discovery  of  the  binding  and  protective 
power  of  a  coating  of  tar.  While  those  who  live  in  houses 
facing  roads  that  have  not  been  treated,  and  the  surfaces  of 
which  roads  have  become  thickly  coated  with  a  fine  dust 
caused  by  the  long  unbroken  run  of  scorching  heat  and  the 
triturating  effects  of  fast  moving  motor  cars  have  begun  to 
clamour  loudly  for  the  relief  that  others  enjoy.  We  cannot 
blame  them. 

Quite  near  London,  we  have  seen  residential  thorough¬ 
fares  the  last  few  weeks,  through  which  fast-moving  cars 
frequently  pass,  along  which  it  is  often  impossible  during  a 
day  to  penetrate  by  the  eyes  the  dust-befogged  atmosphere. 
The  residents  in  these  roads  (heavy  contributors  though  they 
be  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  neighbourhood)  have 
been  quite  unable  during  these  sweltering  days  to,  through 
the  clouds  of  dust,  keep  open  any  of  the  windows  facing 
the  roadway.  Only  the  other  day,  an  Alderman  at  the 
meeting  of  the  East  Sussex  County  Council,  put  the  truth 
briefly  and  forcibly  when  he  said  that,  where  tarring 
was  not  done,  and  where  motors  ran  with  full  force  over 
dusty  roads,  life  was  not  worth  living.  The  experiences  of 
this  year,  however,  will  undoubtedly  bring  more  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  road  authorities  concerned.  It  is  not  a 
question  now  with  the  authorities  of  an  unremunerative 
expenditure  on  tarring.  Experience  has  taught  them  how 
tar-spraying  can  be  expeditiously  and  economically  per¬ 
formed  ;  it  has  proved,  too,  that  the  use  of  tar  on  roads  is  a 
paying  proposition,  from  the  standpoint  of  profitable  econo¬ 
mies  apart  from  the  abating  of  an  increasing  nuisance. 
The  authorities  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  producing 
alleviation  ;  public  and  practical  considerations  demand  that 
they  shall  do  still  more.  In  our  opinion,  judging  from 
reports  that  have  come  under  notice,  the  heat  of  the  past 
fewr  weeks,  in  addition  to  having  helped  to  create  much 
dust,  will  also  have  contributed  to  enforcing  the  lesson  that 
there  is  still  much  more  to  be  done  in  utilizing  tar  for  the 
protection  of  humanity  and  for  the  better  preservation  of 
roadways. 


Publicity  Supporters. 

At  the  request  of  the  Publicity  and  Special  Purposes  Com¬ 
mittee,  we  are  to-day  publishing  a  list  of  the  promises  of  support 
to  date  to  the  scheme.  But  this  list,  it  is  hoped,  is  only  in  the 
nature  of  a  preliminary  one,  and  that  it  will  be  considerably 
extended  by  the  names  of  those  Companies  and  Local  Authorities 
who  still  have  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  those  who 
have  deferred  decision  for  various  reasons.  It  is  pleasing  to  learn 
that  the  position  is  now  sufficiently  secured  to  warrant  the  Com¬ 
mittee  taking  the  next  step  in  furtherance  of  the  scheme ;  and 
therefore  it  has  been  decided  to  have  a  conference  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  on  Oct.  12  to  constitute  the  governing  body  and  appoint 
an  Executive  Committee.  This  is  looking  well  ahead.  But  the 


Committee  want  this  conference  to  be  fully  representative  of  the 
supporters,  and  of  all  who  arc  interested  in  any  way  in  the  scheme, 
and  to  ensure  this,  it  is  advisable  to  first  see  the  end  of  the 
summer  holiday  season.  It  is  hoped  that  the  conference  will  find 
the  list  of  supporters  substantially  lengthened.  When  we  come 
to  look  down  the  list  of  the  supporters  already  enrolled,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  administrative  power  that  it  represents  in  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry,  it  shows  an  endorsement  of  the  movement  that  renders  it 
altogether  unnecessary  to  further  argue  the  matter.  The  list  is 
the  best  argument  that  at  this  stage  can  be  presented  to  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  gas  industry  still  outstanding. 

The  List  Examined. 

The  total  number  of  Companies  and  Local  Authorities  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  is  176,  or  if  we  count  the  concerns  represented 
by  the  British  Gaslight  Company  and  the  Devon  Gas  Association 
individually,  the  total  will  be  184.  Seeing  that  there  are  794  statu¬ 
tory  concerns  mentioned  in  the  last  Board  of  Trade  returns,  and 
that  there  are  a  few  hundred  non-statutory  ones  in  the  country  (the 
list  only  including  a  few),  there  are  several  hundred  more  under¬ 
takings  the  managements  of  which  may  be  assured  of  a  hearty 
welcome  among  those  who  have  so  far  entered  into  this  progres¬ 
sive  movement.  It  is  found  that  there  are  in  the  list  159  Com¬ 
panies  and  private  owners  represented,  and  only  17  Local  Autho¬ 
rities.  But  when  the  other  280  (or  thereabouts)  gas-owning  local 
authorities  investigate  the  names  and  position  of  those  who  are 
subscribing,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  stimulating  effect  will  be  the 
result.  Geographically  examined,  it  is  found  that  158  of  the 
supporting  undertakings  are  situated  in  England  and  Wales, 
12  in  Scotland,  5  in  Ireland,  and  Australia,  it  is  gratifying 
to  record,  is  giving  its  adhesion  in  and  through  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Gas  Company  of  Melbourne.  It  will  also  be  remarked 
that  the  three  London  Companies  are  enrolled  among  the  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  is  computed  (a  few  more  millions  would  have  to  be 
added  if  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  were  available  to  December 
last  for  Companies  and  March  for  Local  Authorities)  that  the  sale 
of  gas  represented  by  the  present  list  of  supporters  is  approxi¬ 
mately  108,327  million  cubic  feet,  divided  among  the  Companies  and 
Local  Authorities  as  follows:  Companies,  82,225  million  cubic  feet ; 
Local  Authorities,  26,102  million  cubic  feet.  The  sale  of  gas  of  the 
794  statutory  concerns  quoted  in  the  last  issued  Board  of  Trade 
returns  was  about  177,686  million  cubic  feet. 

Manchester  and  Publicity. 

The  next  best  item  of  news  that  we  have  to  give  the  gas 
industry  this  week  in  connection  with  the  same  matter  is  that  the 
Manchester  Corporation  Gas  Committee,  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  Council,  have  resolved  to  contribute  to  the  scheme  on 
the  basis  of  2s.  6d.  per  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold,  subject 
to  Manchester  being  satisfactorily  represented  on  the  Committee 
administering  the  fund.  The  influence  of  this  decision,  combined 
with  that  of  Salford,  should  be  of  immense  value  in  hastening 
similar  resolve  among  municipal  gas  undertakings  generally,  and 
among  the  numerous  ones  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  particu¬ 
larly.  When  such  a  hard-headed  veteran  municipal  gas  adminis¬ 
trator  as  Alderman  Gibson  gives  his  support  to  a  scheme  of  this 
kind,  and  leads  (by  the  aid  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  J.  G.  Newbigging)  his  colleagues  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
the  proposal,  this  is  in  itself  a  substantial  answer  to  the  critics 
who  are  contented  with  things  as  they  see  them,  and  who  advise 
a  laissez  alter  policy.  It  is  right  that  such  a  gas  undertaking  as 
that  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  should  take  its  correct  position 
in  the  forefront  of  all  movement  that  has  for  its  object  the 
progress  of  the  industry,  and  the  development  of  the  services  the 
industry  can  render  to  the  community.  The  endorsement  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation  will,  with  confidence,  be  sought  to¬ 
morrow.  Meanwhile,  the  progressive  section  of  the  gas  industry 
will  be  highly  gratified  with  the  adherence  to  the  movement  of  so 
powerful  a  body  as  the  Manchester  Gas  Committee. 

Public  Lighting  in  the  City. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Frank  Sumner,  M.Inst.C.E.,  the  City  Engi¬ 
neer,  is  of  interest  in  more  senses  than  one.  It  shows  the  exten¬ 
sive  character  of  the  experimental  work  in  street  lighting  that 
has  been  undertaken  in  the  City ;  and  it  also  indicates  the 
bold  struggle,  without  regard  to  cost,  that  the  Electric  Supply 
Companies  have  been,  and  are,  making  to  stop  the  growth  in 
public  favour  of  high  pressure  gas  lighting  by  inverted  burners 
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for  street  illumination.  The  Electric  Companies  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  lavish  display  to  produce  a  win  in  the  City,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  advised,  by  a 
deputation  of  their  own  number,  that  “  high-pressure  incandes¬ 
cent  gas-lamps,  with  inverted  burners,  should  be  adopted  as  the 
illuminant,  but  where  gas  is  impracticable,  electricity  with  open 
arc  and  flame  arc  lamps  should  be  installed.”  Since  that  report 
was  made,  the  march  forward  of  high-pressure  lighting  has  pro¬ 
ceeded.  Most  of  the  City  Fathers  have  no  doubt  seen  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  Westminster  and  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  If  not,  they  will  do  well  (for  personal  information 
purposes)  to  make  inspection  in  both  quarters.  Turning  to 
other  parts  of  Mr.  Sumner’s  report,  it  is  seen  that  during  last 
year  2659  gas-lamps,  high  and  low  pressure  (ordinary  and  experi¬ 
mental),  were  in  use  in  the  City ;  and  that  throughout  the  year, 
with  all  these  lamps,  there  were  only  42  failures,  and  1721  feeble 
lights — “  feeble  lights  ”  being  a  very  different  matter  from  total 
extinction.  In  the  case  of  only  460  electric  lamps  (mostly  arcs), 
there  were  89  defective  lamps.  Nine  of  them  were  in  connection 
with  experimental  lighting.  But  for  80  of  the  “  failures  — not 
“feeble  lights,”  but  “failures” — the  City  of  London  Electric 
Light  Company  had  to  pay  £14  14s.  nd.  Another  point  is  that 
for  special  lighting  on  27  foggy  occasions,  450,  or  thereabouts, 
electric  lamps  (36  of  which  were  metallic  filaments)  cost  £108 
12s.  i  id.,  or,  on  an  average,  £4  per  fog,  while  the  2659  gas-lamps, 
on  34  days,  cost  only  £ 200  9s.  9d.,  or  an  average  of  £5  17s.  6d. 
per  fog.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  lamps  and  davs  will  be 
noted  when  considering  these  figures. 


Income-Tax  and  Depreciation. 

From  statements  appearing  in  our  news  columns  to-day,  it 
will  be  remarked  that  the  tussle  over  the  question  of  allowance 
for  depreciation  in  respect  of  income-tax  is  a  long  way  from  being 
at  an  end.  Percentage  deductions  continue  to  be  made  on  appeal 
— in  three  fresh  cases  reported,  the  Special  Commissioners  have 
allowed  2  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  gasholders  and  5  per  cent,  on 
all  other  plant,  including  stoves  and  meters.  But  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Crown  in  these  cases  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioners  ;  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  further 
contest  over  the  point  as  to  whether  meters  and  stoves  are 
machinery  and  plant  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  That  is  an 
important  matter  for  gas  undertakings,  in  view  of  the  heavy  ex¬ 
penditure  upon  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  these  appliances ;  and 
careful  watch  will  have  to  be  continued,  in  order  to  defeat  any 
further  attempt  to  subvert  a  very  just  claim.  Another  question 
of  equal  importance  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Merthyr 
Tydvil  Gas  Company.  The  circumstances  are  set  out  clearly  in 
the  communication  that  we  publish  on  the  subject.  The  case 
serves  to  enforce  the  lesson  that  gas  undertakings  must  not  wait 
until  plant  is  worn  out,  or  has  become  obsolete,  before  claiming  a 
deduction  for  depreciation,  but  must  insist  on  their  legal  right  to 
an  annual  allowance  in  view  of  the  inevitable  time  when  replace¬ 
ment  will  have  to  take  place.  The  Merthyr  Company’s  unfortunate 
experience,  though  regrettable,  will  be  of  present  and  future  value 
to  them  and  all  other  gas  undertakings.. 


Gas  Workers  and  National  Insurance. 

Since  the  conclusive  statement  that  Mr.  Charles  Carpenter 
addressed  to  the  Daily  Press  (ante  pp.  91,  120),  showing  that  the 
employees  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  would  be 
worse  off  under  the  terms  of  contribution  and  benefit  of  the 
National  Insurance  Bill  than  they  are  under  their  existing  sick 
fund,  the  matter  has  publicly  dropped  out  of  sight,  but  there  is 
activity  behind  the  scenes  for  trying  to  obtain  for  gas  companies, 
with  sick  funds  equal  or  superior  to  the  national  scheme,  the  same 
exception  proposed  for  local  authorities,  “  where  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  certify  that  the  terms  of  the  employment  are  such 
as  to  secure  provision  in  respect  of  sickness  and  disablement  on 
the  whole  not  less  favourable  than  the  corresponding  benefits 
conferred  by  the  Act.”  This  is  a  matter  to  which  we  called 
attention  on  the  original  publication  of  the  Bill,  and  again  on  the 
nth  ult.  The  existence  of  the  movement  is  seen  in  the  report 
of  the  Directors  of  the  South  Suburban  Gas  Company,  as  signed 
by  Mr.  Charles  Hunt,  the  Chairman.  Succeeding  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  Bill  affects  the  interests  of  the  Company's 
employees  (who  receive  from  the  sick  fund,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1880,  greater  benefits  for  smaller  contributions 
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than  are  proposed  by  the  Bill)  is  the  remark  that  “  endeavours 
are  being  made  to  secure  autonomy  for  this  and  similar  sick 
funds  by  excepting  them  from  the  operations  of  the  Bill, 
as  already  conditionally  provided  in  the  case  of  employment 
under  the  Crown  or  any  local  or  public  authority.”  We  are 
glad  to  hear  of  this  movement,  notwithstanding  that  there  is 
a  prospect  (there  is  no  certainty  about  it  yet)  of  the  Insurance 
Bill,  through  the  large  amount  of  opposition,  being  dropped  for 
this  session  in  its  present  shape,  and  revived  in  revised  substance 
and  form  next  session.  The  more  that  the  Labour  Party  look 
into  the  measure,  the  more  defective  they  find  it.  The  more 
most  people  look  into  it  (though  agreeing  with  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  based),  the  more  they  find  it  a  crudely  constructed 
scheme,  without  regard  for  all  the  interests  involved,  and  with 
administrative  machinery  that  will  be  most  expensive  to  run. 
Most  gas  companies  are  doing  more  for  their  men  than  is  con¬ 
templated  by  the  scheme,  and  yet  on  more  economical  lines. 
While  this  is  so,  so  far  as  those  gas  companies  are  concerned, 
the  national  scheme  stands  condemned  as  inferior.  Since  the 
foregoing  was  written,  the  half-yearly  report  of  the  South  Metro¬ 
politan  Gas  Company  has  come  to  hand.  The  closing  words 
are  :  “The  provisions  of  the  National  Insurance  Bill  so  adversely 
affect  them  [the  employees]  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  obtain 
the  same  principle  of  exemption  for  the  Company’s  sick  fund 
(which  has  been  in  existence  since  1842,  and  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  all  concerned)  as  was  accorded  in  the  case  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Acts.” 


Compensation  Law. 

The  House  of  Lords  have  settled  one  more  interesting  point 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act ;  and  it  may  be  useful,  for  future  guidance,  to  briefly 
put  the  facts  on  record  here.  A  miner  died  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  arising  out  of  his  work  ;  and  the  employers  were  ordered 
by  the  County  Court  Judge  to  pay  a  sum  of  £263  to  the  depend¬ 
ants  of  the  deceased.  He  further  declared  that  the  whole  of 
this  amount  should  be  apportioned  to  the  widow.  The  deceased, 
however,  was  married  in  1881 ;  and  seven  years  later  his  wife  left 
him,  taking  the  four  children  of  the  marriage  with  her.  Since 
that  time  she  had  never  lived  with  her  husband  or  seen  him ;  and 
she  had  not  received  any  communication  or  support  from  him. 
There  was  not  even  evidence  that  she  had  made  application  to 
him  for  support,  or  was  wishful  to  return  to  him  ;  and  at  the  date 
of  the  accident  she  was  earning  her  living  as  a  housekeeper.  The 
employers  therefore  denied  that  she  was  a  dependant  upon  the 
husband’s  earnings  at  the  time  of  his  death.  But  the  County 
Court  Judge  held,  on  the  facts,  that  there  had  been  no  abandon¬ 
ment  of  her  rights  by  the  widow ;  and  on  the  ground  of  partial 
dependency  he  awarded  her  compensation.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
upheld  the  County  Court  Judge’s  view;  but  the  House  of  Lords 
unanimously  reversed  this  judgment.  Lord  Atkinson  said  (as 
reported  in  “  The  Times  ”)  he  could  not  conceive  how  any 
reasonable  man  could,  on  the  evidence,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  deceased  had  maintained  his  wife  wholly  or  in  part,  or  that 
there  was  any  probability  that  he  would  ever  do  so,  either  volun¬ 
tarily  or  under  compulsion.  She  had  reared  her  children ;  and 
they  had  been  married,  and  placed  out  in  life.  It  might  be  that 
her  husband  was  in  law  bound  to  maintain  her  ;  but  it  was  by  the 
discharge  of  this  obligation,  not  by  its  mere  existence  in  law,  that 
a  husband  supported  and  maintained  his  wife.  The  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  widow  by  reason  of  the  cessation  of  her  husband’s 
power  to  earn  money  was  nil ;  and  if  this  were  so,  the  award 
of  the  arbitrator,  in  its  results,  defeated  the  object  and  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Statute.  Of  course,  the  existence  of  the  obligation, 
the  probability  that  it  would  be  discharged  either  voluntarily  or 
under  compulsion — the  probability  that  the  wife  would  ever 
enforce  her  right  if  the  obligation  were  not  discharged  voluntarily 
— were  proper  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  arbitrator  in 
determining  whether  or  not  the  wife,  at  the  time  of  her  husband’s 
death,  looked  to  his  earnings  for  her  maintenance  and  support  in 
whole  or  in  part. 


Municipal  Income-Tax. 

By  a  majority,  the  Court  of  Appeal  have  reversed  a  judgment 
of  Mr.  Justice  Hamilton  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  who  up¬ 
held  a  decision  of  the  Income-Tax  Commissioners  of  import¬ 
ance  to  municipal  authorities.  The  Corporation  appealed  (the 
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case  being  a  test  one,  in  which  the  appellants  were  supported  by 
other  corporations)  against  the  assessing  to  income-tax  by  the 
Commissioners  of  a  sum  of  £78,000,  on  which  the  Corporation 
contended  that  the  tax  had  already  been  paid  by  their  various 
municipal  undertakings.  It  was  admitted  that  the  question  was 
of  a  complicated  character,  and  raised  difficult  points ;  and  it 
came  before  the  King’s  Bench  Division  in  the  form  of  a  special 
case,  stated  by  the  Income-Tax  Commissioners  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Court.  The  facts,  as  stated  at  the  time,  were  that,  by 
the  Corporation  Act  of  1901,  the  loans  obtained  previously  were 
gathered  into  one  department,  and  the  interest  and  capital  charges 
of  all  loans  were  put  into  one  pocket  and  charged  pari  passu 
to  the  revenue  of  the  Corporation.  To  pay  all  the  interest  on 
the  loans,  the  Corporation  required  in  the  year  in  question  (the 
twelve  months  ending  April  5,  1903)  a  sum  of  £285,000.  this 
was  paid,  and  the  income-tax  thereon  was  deducted  from  the 
amounts  due  to  the  stockholders.  From  the  water- works,  gas¬ 
works,  tramways,  electricity  works,  city  fund,  and  consolidated 
fund,  the  Corporation  received  £270,000,  derived  from  taxable 
property  of  different  kinds ;  and  upon  the  whole  of  this  amount 
tax  had  been  paid  by  the  Corporation.  In  his  judgment,  Mr. 
Justice  Hamilton  remarked  that,  there  being  an  aggregate  excess 
of  £78,000  in  respect  of  water-works,  gas-works,  tramways,  and 
city  fund,  it  was  contended  by  the  Corporation  that  to  this  extent 
they  were  entitled  to  retain  these  deductions  by  way  of  income- 
tax  which  they  had  made  as  against  their  stockholders,  because 
they  were  entitled  to  claim  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law, 
they  had  paid,  or  might  have  paid,  interest,  on  the  other  part  of 
the  undertakings,  by  the  application  of  what  he  might  call  the 
borough  rate  undertaking  excesses  to  that  purpose,  and,  haviug 
paid  the  income-tax  already  on  this  £78,000,  as  part  of  their  total 
taxable  income  of  £270,000,  it  would  be  calling  upon  them  to  pay 
the  tax  twice  over  on  the  same  sum  if  they  were  not  entitled  to 
claim  to  retain  the  several  sums  deducted  from  stockholders  on  this 
amount,  and  to  assert  that  the  interest  on  the  amount  had  been 
paid  out  of  the  surpluses  that  amounted  to  this  sum  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate.  He  held  that  the  claim  to  treat  the  fund  paid  over  to  the 
stockholders  as  having  already  borne  a  charge  failed,  as  did  the 
contention  that  the  Crown  was  claiming  income-tax  twice  over  on 
the  same  sum. 


Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

It  was  this  view  of  the  matter  that  was  appealed  against ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  his  judgment,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  the 
question  really  was  whether  the  Leeds  Corporation  could  apply 
the  profits  from  one  municipal  undertaking  to  the  payment  of 
interest  on  loans  from  another.  The  Act  of  1901  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  it  had  ever  fallen  to  his  lot  to  attempt  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  sections  were  not  consistent  with  one  another ;  and 
a  prolonged  attempt  to  understand  it,  had  been  futile  and  vain. 
He  had,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interest  on  the 
loans  was  no  longer  payable  out  of  the  net  receipts  of  each 
separate  undertaking.  The  Corporation  paid  into  the  dividend 
fund  the  profits  of  all ;  but  they  were  bound  to  keep  the  accounts 
separate,  so  as  to  show  the  profits  on  each  undertaking.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice 
Hamilton  could  not  be  supported.  Lord  Justice  Farwell  agreed, 
and  remarked  that  he  found  nothing  in  the  Act  to  support  the 
contention  of  the  Crown.  He  did  not  believe  any  Court  would 
grant  an  injunction  against  the  Corporation  restraining  them  from 
paying  the  interest  on  one  loan  from  the  profits  made  by  an 
undertaking  which  was  the  subject  of  another  loan  ;  and  if  a  rate¬ 
payer  could  not  succeed,  the  Crown  could  not.  It  was  clear  that 
income-tax  was  not  payable  twice  over  on  the  same  profits  and 
gains;  and  if  the  Crown  succeeded,  the  Corporation  would  be 
paying  twice.  Lord  Justice  Kennedy  dissented.  Thus,  by  a 
majority,  the  decision  of  the  Income-Tax  Commissioners  was  held 
to  be  incorrect,  and  the  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Hamilton  reversed. 


Chemical  Industry  of  Germany. — The  following  special  com¬ 
munication  from  Berlin  appeared  in  the  “Financial  News”  last 
Saturday :  “  According  to  official  statistics  just  published,  the 
export  of  anilin  and  other  coal-tar  materials  considerably  increased 
during  the  first  half  of  1911;  also  the  export  of  indigo  has  been 
larger  than  ever,  as  artificial  indigo  seems  to  gain  ground  every¬ 
where.  Since  1909  the  export  of  anilin  and  other  coal-tar  stuffs 
has  increased  by  2,400,000  marks ;  the  largest  consumers  being 
the  United  States,  followed  closely  by  Great  Britain.” 


GAS  STOCK  AND  SHARE  MARKET. 


(For  Stock  and  Share  List,  see  p.  318.) 

The  Stock  Exchange  in  the  week  just  concluded  went  through 
a  wave  of  intense  agitation.  The  alarm  engendered  by  the 
Morocco  incident  was  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  on  Tuesday, 
when  the  orders  issued  to  the  Fleet  became  known  and  insurance 
against  war  risks  was  an  active  branch  of  the  underwriting  busi¬ 
ness.  Happily,  this  tension  was  not  long  in  relaxing,  thanks  in 
great  measure  to  Mr.  Asquith’s  temperate  and  firm  speech;  and 
before  the  close  of  Saturday  the  public  mind  was  easier.  But, 
meanwhile,  markets  had  been  rudely  shaken.  The  opening  on 
Monday  had  been  quiet  and  fairly  firm  ;  but  the  position  weakened 
in  the  afternoon.  Consols  were  unmoved;  but  Railways  lost 
more  than  they  had  gained  in  the  morning.  Americans  were 
similarly  affected,  and  Foreigners  were  not  strong.  Tuesday 
was  much  depressed.  In  addition  to  the  dread  of  war,  our  home 
politics  and  labour  disputes  were  lowering  factors.  Consols 
marked  78 — a  new  record.  But  this  was  outdone  on  Wednesday, 
when  Consols  touched  77I,  though  they  rallied  later.  Thursday 
was  less  agitated,  but  very  quiet.  Government  stocks  continued 
weak  ;  but  the  low  prices  to  which  Rails  had  fallen  attracted  buyers 
and  brought  about  a  recovery.  On  Friday,  dulness  and  de¬ 
pression  prevailed;  no  satisfactory  advance  in  the  Morocco 
question  being  visible.  Consols  went  down  to  77  f<i  >  Rails 
were  lowered  by  liquidations  in  spite  of  good  dividend  announce¬ 
ments;  and  two  failures  hampered  the  settlement.  Saturday 
was  very  quiet ;  but  the  general  tone  was  improved— more  hope¬ 
ful  views  prevailing  as  to  the  preservation  of  peace.  Con¬ 
sols  closed  at  78  to  78J.  The  Money  Market  was  very  easy 
at  first ;  but  rates  hardened  later  on,  and  discount  quotations 
were  firm.  Business  in  the  Gas  Market  was  much  quieter;  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  imminence  of  August  check¬ 
ing  activity  as  usual.  The  market  was  very  firm,  well  satisfied 
with  the  reports  for  the  half  year  which  have  come  to  hand.  The 
sales  of  gas  are  gratifying,  and  residuals  have  been  very  helpful. 
In  Gaslight  and  Coke  issues,  the  ordinary  was  much  less  active 
than  the  week  before,  but  equally  strong  and  steady;  all  trans¬ 
actions  being  within  the  same  limits — 107  to  108.  In  the  secured 
issues,  the  maximum  realized  from  85  to  86i,  the  pieference  from 
103J-  to  104!-,  and  the  debenture  79  special.  South  Metropolitan 
was  a  quiet  market  at  from  119  to  120,  and  the  debenture  made 
79J  and  80.  In  Commercials,  only  the  4  per  cent,  was  dealt  in- 
realizing  1 14  and  1 14^.  Among  the  Suburban  and  Provincial 
group,  Alliance  and  Dublin  changed  hands  at  82^  and  83,  Brent¬ 
ford  new  at  from  203^  to  205,  and  Lea  Bridge  at  121^  and  122. 
In  the  Continental  companies,  Imperial  continued  to  recede, 
marking  from  183  down  to  180  (a  fall  of  2^),  Union  was  a  point 
lower,  European  changed  hands  at  igf  cum  div.  and  19^  cx  div., 
and  Tuscan  at  8jf.  Among  the  gas  undertakings  of  the  remoter 
world,  Bombay  was  done  at  6^,  Monte  Video  at  12  |,  1  rimitiva  at 
from  7fj  to  (a  fall  of  |),  ditto  preference  at  from  5!  to  sf,  and 
San  Paulo  at  22. 


ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  MEMORANDA. 

Private  Gas-Driven  Generating  Sets— Gas-Engines  and  Insulation 
Troubles— Revival  of  the  Electric  Cooker— Demonstrations  at 
Olympia— A  Suggestion— Straight  Talk— Momentous  Results  of 
an  Inquiry  at  Hastings— Metallic  Filament  Effects. 

Electricity  purveyors  are  not  looking  with  equanimity  upon 
the  increasing  means  that  are  being  offered  to  users  of  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  energy  for  becoming  their  own  generators  of 
current  at  prices  below  those  that  can  be  profitably  taken,  putting 
lighting  and  power  requirements  together,  by  the  local  electricity 
concern.  Some  large  electricity  consumers  in  London  and  else¬ 
where  have  now  their  own  gas-driven  electricity  sets,  and  are 
supplying  themselves  at  a  price  below  what  was  being  done  in 
former  days  when  they  took  energy  from  the  local  mains.  The 
lower  costs  that  now  obtain  for  town  gas  for  power  purposes,  and 
the  extensive  field— including  gas-works— from  which  fuel  can  be 
drawn  for  such  engines  as  the  Diesel,  are  making  electrical 
engineers  inquire  as  to  how  the  interests  of  their  undertakings 
stand  in  the  light  of  these  developments.  Only  the  other  day,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Barking  Ratepayers  Association,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Electricity  Supply  Committee  (Mr.  Councillor  Blake),  in 
a  discussion  as  to  a  new  loan  for  the  Electricity  Department, 
stated  that  he  thought  the  amount  might  be  reduced.  Among  the 
reasons  he  advanced  for  this  action  was  that  there  were  rumours 
of  certain  large  manufacturers  in  the  town  putting  down  their 
own  plant,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  a  serious  matter  for 
the  electricity  department.  The  manufacturers  of  dynamos  and 
other  electric  apparatus  are  experiencing  a  larger  business  than 
aforetime  in  the  supply  of  private  plants ;  and  they  are  not  at  all 
averse  to  picking  up  these  orders  in  a  period  when  there  has  come 
a  lull  in  business  after  a  little  flash  of  brighter  prospects,  which  sent 
hopes  soaring  upwards  in  a  very  graceful  and  gratifying  manner. 
However,  gas  companies  have  very  catholic  notions  about  busi¬ 
ness-  and  they  are  just  as  ready,  if  a  factory  owner  or  a  hotel 
keeper  prefers  the  electric  light,  to  supply  gas  to  an  engine  for 
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electricity  generation  purposes  as  they  are  to  supply  gas  to  bed¬ 
room  fires,  to  cooking-ranges,  and  to  laundry  machines. 

While  talking  of  gas-engine  driven  generating  plants,  an  inte¬ 
resting  point  is  referred  to  in  an  article,  by  Mr.  A.  P.  M.  Fleming 
and  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  published  by  the  “  Electrical  Review.”  The 
information  may  be  valuable  to  gas  engineers  to  put  away  among 
their  collection  of  practical  hints.  With  the  increasing  applica¬ 
tion  of  gas-engine  driven  generators,  insulation  troubles  peculiar 
to  these  machines  are  receiving  more  and  more  attention.  That 
such  troubles  are  still  experienced  is,  the  writers  of  the  article  say, 
due  mainly  to  an  entire  misconception  of  the  root  cause  of  the 
failures.  The  opinion  generally  held  is  that  the  chemically  active 
fumes  from  the  gas-engine  attack  the  insulating  materials  on  the 
windings,  and  destroy  their  protective  value ;  and  this  has  led  to 
the  extended  use  of  special  acid-resisting  varnishes  on  all  exposed 
portions  of  the  windings.  From  the  fact,  however,  that  practically 
all  the  troubles  experienced  occur  on  direct-current  machines,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  other  factors  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  A 
number  of  insulation  failures  on  gas-engine  driven  machines  have 
been  investigated  by  Messrs.  Fleming  and  Johnson.  While  in 
some  instances  the  insulating  coverings,  particularly  the  varnished 
surfaces,  have  been  attacked  to  a  slight  extent,  no  cases  of  break¬ 
down  traceable  to  this  cause  were  found.  This  is  the  explanation 
given  :  Trouble  is  first  indicated  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  insu¬ 
lation  resistance.  Finally  the  windings  become' grounded,  due  to 
surface  creepage  and  burning.  This  invariably  occurs  on  the 
commutator  end  of  the  windings,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  conducting  surface  from  the  commutator  to  “ground.” 
The  surface  creepage  usually  takes  place  from  the  commutator 
necks  across  the  under  side  of  the  insulated  ends  of  the  coils  to 
the  armature  iron,  though  occasionally  “grounding”  may  occur 
over  the  commutator  bushing.  If  the  trouble  is  taken  in  hand  in 
time,  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  surfaces  affected  is  sufficient  to 
restore  them  to  their  original  condition.  The  conducting  deposit 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  fumes  on  the  wearing  surface  of  the 
commutator,  the  sulphide  or  other  salt  formed  being  worn  off  by 
the  brushes,  and,  together  with  carbon  dust,  carried  by  windage 
on  to  the  surfaces  already  referred  to.  Failure  may  be  prevented 
by  frequent  cleaning;  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  winding 
not  being  allowed  to  drop  below  a  certain  minimum  figure. 
Usually,  however,  the  affected  surfaces  are  very  difficult  to  get  at ; 
and  the  cleaning  becomes  an  expensive  and  a  somewhat  tedious 
undertaking. 

The  electrical  cooking  business  is  very  much  with  us  at  the 
moment.  There  appears  to  be  hardly  anything  else  for  our  re¬ 
spected  journalistic  friends  to  talk  about  just  now.  They  have  ex¬ 
hausted  themselves  on  the  subject  of  the  ending  of  the  strain 
caused  by  metallic  filament  lamps,  to  their  vapourings  upon  which 
the  Westminster  Electric  Supply  Corporation  say  “  Fiddlesticks  ; 
we  are  going  to  lose  money  over  metallic  filaments  for  some  years 
yet.”  The  electrical  papers,  too,  cannot  say  more  at  the  moment 
about  the  break  in  the  cloud  for  the  electrical  plant  manufac¬ 
turers,  seeing  that  the  latter  do  not  find  the  outlook  for  new  busi¬ 
ness  even  as  promising  as  1910  actually  was.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  read  paragraphs  to-day  about  the  handicap  of  tramway  expan¬ 
sion,  and  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  electrical 
goods  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  which  fact  affords 
little  encouragement.  However,  cooking  by  electricity  is  a  good 
standing  dish — ever  ready  to  be  dragged  up  when  one  is  required. 
So  it  is  the  topic  that  is  very  much  in  the  forefront  to-day.  It  has 
had  a  periodical  resurrection  since  the  last  Olympia  Exhibition. 
Then  we  were  on  the  threshold,  electrically  speaking,  of  wondrous 
things  in  the  matter  of  cooking  by  electricity.  The  apparatus  was 
perfect,  the  cost  did  not  exceed  that  of  gas,  the  meat  was  not 
poisoned,  and  the  time  occupied  in  cooking  was  not  greater  than 
that  demanded  by  gas.  The  world  tittered,  and  went  on  its  way. 
The  electrical  fiction  quickly  passed  from  sight.  It  has  peeped 
now  and  again  through  other  matters  of  greater  material  import¬ 
ance;  but  now  the  old  story  is  with  *us  again,  added  to  by  fresh 
brains  and  imaginations,  as  was  seen  by  our  allusions  to  it  in  last 
week’s  issue. 

We  are  promised  an  elaborate  “display  of  cooking  demon¬ 
strations  ”  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition  at  Olympia.  So  anxious 
are  the  promoters  to  obtain  these  demonstrations,  that  the  electric 
cooking-stove  manufacturers  have  had  space  granted  to  them  with¬ 
out  rental  charge,  and  with  a  free  supply  of  current.  If  the 
manufacturers  of  cookers  can  only  be  tempted  to  demonstrate  by 
the  offer  of  free  space  and  current,  and  not  on  the  usual  terms,  it 
does  not  look  as  though  they  anticipate  that  there  will  be  much  in 
the  results  for  them.  Why,  if  they  had  any  idea  that  a  boom  in 
cooking  appliances  would  follow  the  exhibition,  they  would  be  fall¬ 
ing  over  each  other  to  pay  the  full  price  of  the  advertisement  the 
demonstrations  would  give  them.  It  is  hoped  by  the  “  Electrical 
Engineer”  that  “this  arrangement  will  be  of  great  public  inter¬ 
est.”  As  the  context  shows  that  “  the  arrangement  ”  refers  to  the 
free  space  and  free  current,  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  will 
be  of  exceeding  great  public  interest.  Of  course,  the  electricity 
being  supplied  free,  the  cost  to  the  manufacturers  of  cooking 
dinners  will  certainly  be  as  cheap  as  cooking  by  gas.  Let  us 
make  a  suggestion.  Why  not,  to  kill  gas  for  ever  so  far  as  cook¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  get  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  to  send 
along  to  Olympia  a  gas-cooker  and  lady  demonstrator  to  show 
what  a  stupid  thing  the  gas  cooker  is  in  comparison  with  the 
electric  cooker  ?  The  electrical  journals  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  do  not  know  how  to  manage  their 
own  business  ;  and  so  the  Editors  will  not  be  surprised  when  we 


say  that  it  is  our  decided  opinion  the  gas  cooker  and  the  demon¬ 
strator  would  be  sent  to  Olympia  upon  a  request  being  made  to 
the  Company.  There  is  a  chance  for  the  promoters  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  to  do  something  in  the  effort 
to  extinguish  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company.  By  the  way,  has 
the  electrical  industry  noticed  the  Company  are  increasing  their 
dividend  on  their  consolidated  capital,  and  carrying  forward  a 
larger  balance  than  ever  for  the  past  half  year  ? 

In  the  same  pa>per — the  “Electrical  Engineer” — there  is  a 
friendly  editorial  word  with  the  manufacturers.  It  is  remarked 
that  electric  cooking  and  heating  have  now  been  more  or  less 
prominently  before  the  public  for  “  some  years.”  That  is  true. 
“  Experience  on  both  the  technical  and  selling  sides  has  brought 
to  light  many  points  of  an  interesting  and  important  nature.” 
That  is  also  true.  Further,  “  it  must  be  admitted  that  despite 
the  possession  of  certain  excellent  features  of  which  there  can  be 
no  question  [we  may  question  them  when  we  know  to  what  our 
contemporary  is  alluding] ,  electric  cooking  has  not  attained  that 
degree  of  popularity  which  a  few  years  ago  was  considered 
probable,  if  not  certain.”  That  is  likewise  true.  Then  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  read  that  manufacturers  [presumably  of  electric  cooking 
appliances]  tell  us  that  their  output  of  these  goods  is  growing,  and 
supply  authorities  are  equally  anxious  to  point  to  increased  con¬ 
nections  of  heating  and  cooking  apparatus  ;  but  when  their  returns 
are  analyzed  it  becomes  apparent  at  once  that,  while  they  cer¬ 
tainly  indicate  progress,  it  is  of  such  microscopically  small  pro¬ 
portions  as  compared  with  the  standard  set  by  the  gas  companies 
that  it  cannot  safely  be  taken  even  as  an  augury  of  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess.”  There  we  have  truth,  reproach,  and  doubt  as  to  the  future, 
all  rolled  up  neatly  in  one  bundle.  It  is  a  very  courteous  way  of 
telling  the  manufacturers  and  electricity  suppliers  that  they  are 
guilty  of  prevarication. 

Following,  we  have  more  straight  talk.  There  is  a  confession 
of  meagre  results  and  of  unattractiveness  to  the  consumer : 

The  largest  and  most  enterprising  supply  authorities  individually 
record  perhaps  several  hundred  radiators  and  irons,  a  lesser  quantity 
of  hot-plates,  a  score  or  so  of  ovens,  and  a  few,  very  few,  complete 
cooking  ranges.  These  may  have  been  connected  ;  how  many  are  in 
active  and  regular  service  is  another  matter.  We  know  that  certain 
companies  and  municipal  authorities  have  adopted  a  very  progressive 
policy,  including  facilities  for  the  free  trial  of  cooking  apparatus  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  contend  that  their  efforts  have  met  with  anything 
like  satisfactory  results.  Consumers  are  urged  into  experimenting  with 
loaned  articles ;  and  it  is  possible  by  this  means  to  induce  a  small  per¬ 
centage  to  instal  certain  of  the  lesser  devices,  such  as  irons,  toasters, 
and  the  like.  The  vast  majority  of  the  apparatus,  however,  comes 
back,  and  after  a  more  or  less  lengthy  period  of  probation  in  the  stores 
is  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap  as  hopelessly  out  of  date. 

And  this  after  all  the  varied  effort — after  all  the  advertising,  after 
all  the  exhibitions,  after  all  the  vain  boastings,  after  all  the 
malicious  slander  as  to  the  poisoning  of  food  cooked  by  gas  [we 
are  wondering  who  will  be  the  first  victim  in  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try  of  this  particular  ill-directed  effort] ,  after  all  the  circularizing 
of  householders,  and  after  all  the  joints  and  chops  and  steaks  that 
have  been,  or  are  said  to  have  been,  cooked  by  electricity !  Our 
contemporary,  however,  puts  the  non-success  so  far  down  to  the 
great  initial  cost  of  electric  cooking  appliances  as  contrasted  with 
gas  appliances ;  to  the  heating  elements  being  none  too  reliable — 
even  the  best  having  to  be  renewed  periodically.  To  sum  up, 
our  contemporary  warns  manufacturers  that  improvements  of 
a  radical  nature  are  essential  if  much  progress  is  to  be  made  in 
competition  with  gas.  There  is  likewise  the  overt  view  that  it  is 
ridiculous  to  endeavour  to  mask  by  pretence  the  advances  that 
have  been  effected  in  gas  heating  and  cooking  appliances. 

A  Special  Committee  of  the  Hastings  Corporation  have  been 
engaged  in  investigating  the  affairs  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  Corporation ;  and  we  have  been  looking  with  interest  to  the 
results  of  their  examination  of  the  Electricity  Department.  We 
have  got  them  before  us  at  the  present  time.  There  are  two 
results.  The  less  of  the  two  is  that  the  Committee,  after  mature 
deliberation,  have  suggested  little  increases  in  the  salaries  of  two 
clerks  and  the  office  boy.  From  the  humanitarian  point  of  view, 
we  cannot  but  applaud  their  conduct  in  the  matter.  But  it  is  a 
case  of  the  mountain  having  been  in  labour,  and  producing  a 
mouse.  The  greater  of  the  two  results  is  that  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  have  shown  a  splendid  incapacity  for  investigating  the 
affairs  of  the  department.  They  went  and  saw  the  electrical 
machinery,  and  it  struck  them  as  being  very  fine ;  but  whether 
it  is  really  so  or  not,  or  whether  a  large  amount  of  it  will  have 
to  be  renewed  before  a  reserve  is  established  and  built  up  to  a 
sufficient  sum  for  the  purpose  without  having  to  raise  fresh 
capital,  or  whether  the  latter  course  will  have  to  be  taken  before 
the  whole  of  the  money  that  has  been  borrowed  on  any  plant 
that  will  have  to  be  replaced  has  been  repaid,  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  cannot  say  any  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  It  is 
also  stated  that  they  investigated  the  working  of  the  Electricity 
Department ;  but  they  do  not  (at  all  events  we  do  not  see  it  in 
the  local  “  Observer  ”)  tell  the  Council  what  they  really  found. 
Perhaps  they  are  not  sufficiently  competent  to  feel  secure  upon 
any  point.  There  are  several  matters  that  could  be  suggested 
to  them. 

A  few  may  be  instanced.  There  is  the  laying  of  unproductive 
mains ;  there  is  the  question  as  to  why  the  electrical  machines 
kindly  generate  current  at  a  lower  cost  for  the  public  lighting  than 
for  private  and  shop  lighting ;  there  is  the  question  as  to  why  the 
same  machines  considerately  generate  current  at  a  lower  cost  for 
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street  metallic  filament  lamps  than  for  street  arc  lamps.  1  here 
is  the  financial  question,  too,  as  to  the  provision  of  reserve  and 
other  funds  in  order  to  make  the  concern  financially  sound  ;  there 
is  the  further  point  as  to  seeing  that  the  concern  is  conducted  in 
a  way  that  will  protect  the  ratepayers  from  being  further  robbed 
of  their  hard-earned  money  in  support  of  the  electricity  concern; 
there  is  also  the  question  of  considering  by  what  means  the  rate¬ 
payers  can  have  returned  to  them  the  money  which  they  have 
been  forced  by  the  policy  of  the  Council  to  find  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  this  concern  that  has  not  been  run  on  ordinary  commer¬ 
cial  lines.  There  are  many  subjects  to  which  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  might  usefully  direct  their  minds.  We  can  only  surmise 
that  the  reason  they  have  not  tackled  and  reported  upon  them  is 
that  the  policy  and  methods  of  the  Electricity  Department  are 
such  wonderful  and  complicated  matters  that,  long  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Special  Committee  have  been  on  the  Council,  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  mastering  them  sufficiently  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  them.  However,  perhaps  the  ratepayers  will  find  a 
little  consolation  in  the  amusement  and  satisfaction  they  will 
experience  in  the  fact  that  the  Special  Committee  have  sat  in 
judgment  upon,  and  have  given  most  profound  consideration  to, 
the  momentous  question  of  the  wages  of  the  office  boy  to  the 
Electricity  Department.  Does  such  a  matter  form  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  affairs  of  the  department  ?  How  long  are  the 
ratepayers  of  Hastings  going  to  rest  content  with  such  farcical 
proceedings  ?  By  the  way,  it  is  observed  that  the  attention  of 
the  Borough  Engineer  has  been  called  to  the  bad  ventilation  of 
the  electrically-lighted  Council  Chamber.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  if  the  attention  of  the  Borough  Electrical 
Engineer  had  been  called  to  the  matter.  It  would  have  given  him 
another  opportunity  for  increasing  the  load  upon  his  beautiful 
electric  plant,  by  putting  in  an  electric  fan. 

The  Westminster  Electric  Supply  Corporation  have  been  un¬ 
successfully  appealing  against  the  assessment  of  their  under¬ 
taking  in  the  St.  George’s  (Hanover  Square),  Strand,  and  West¬ 
minster  Unions.  The  matter  does  not  particularly  concern  us, 
excepting  incidentally.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the  large 
effect  that  metallic  filament  lamps  have  had  upon  the  revenue  was 
shown.  In  1905  the  Company  decided  to  make  a  large  reduction 
in  the  prices  for  electric  current ;  and  they  prepared  an  estimate 
of  the  balances  that  would  probably  be  shown  by  the  revenue 
account  during  each  of  the  ensuing  five  years.  Owing  to  the 
effect  of  metal  filament  lamps  on  the  consumption  of  current,  the 
expected  increase  did  not  take  place.  The  estimated  balance 
in  December,  1905,  was  £75,000,  actual  balance  £74,409;  1906, 
£80,000,  actual  £72,267;  1907,  £85,000,  actual  £66,429;  1908, 
£90,000,  actual  £ 76,507  ;  1909,  £95,000,  actual  £76,676.  Hollow¬ 
ing  this  experience,  the  Company  estimated  that  in  the  five  years 
1910  to  1914  the  balances  on  revenue  account  would  be  respec¬ 
tively  £65,000,  £56,000,  £52,000,  £54,000,  and  £57,000.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  balance  in  1910  was  only  £60,330.  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  estimate  that  there  will  be  a  diminution 
of  their  balances  during  the  next  five  years,  as  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  metallic  filament  lamps  has  made  a  serious 
difference  in  the  sale  of  the  units  for  lighting.  The  effects  of  the 
increased  competition  of  the  gas  companies  will,  they  also  say, 
compel  them  to  further  reduce  prices.  It  is  an  interesting  thing 
to  find  an  electric  company  who  do  not  run  away  from  hard  facts, 
but  acknowledge  their  existence. 


“  Gas  Kai.” 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  receive  from  Mr.  S.  Fujisaki,  of  the 
Tokyo  Gas  Company,  a  copy  of  a  new  gas  periodical,  entitled 
“  Gas  Kai,”  which  is  the  first  journal  devoted  to  gas  matters  in 
Japan.  We  heartily  welcome  our  new  contemporary,  which  is 
quite  a  bulky  little  volume,  printed  in  Japanese.  That  a  gas 
publication  is  called  for,  does  not  surprise  one,  in  view  of  the 
significant  facts  to  which  our  correspondent  calls  attention.  The 
gas  industry  in  Japan  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds;  and  there 
are  twenty  companies  applying  for  organization,  while  forty-five 
concerns  are  actually  manufacturing  and  supplying  gas  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns.  The  extraordinary  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  considered  that 
only  eight  years  ago  there  were  but  two  gas  undertakings  in  the 
country — namely,  those  of  Yokohama  City  and  of  Tokyo.  Since 
that  date,  the  latter  has  been  continually  growing,  until  now  it  has 
become  the  biggest  gas-works  in  the  Orient ;  the  nominal  capital 
being  at  the  present  moment  about  thirteen  times  as  much  as  was 
the  case  at  the  beginning.  It  is  the  recent  remarkable  progress  in 
this  line  of  business  which  has  been  responsible  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  new  gas  periodical — -the  only  one,  it  is  believed,  in  the 
Eastern  Countries.  The  first  issue,  it  may  be  remarked,  contains 
a  very  good  likeness  of  William  Murdoch.  May  the  career  of 
“  Gas  Kai  ”  be  a  never-ending  one,  and  its  success  as  great  as  that 
attending  the  gas  industry  of  Japan. 


Provost  A.  Y.  Mackay,  of  Grangemouth,  has  tendered  his  re¬ 
signation.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  since 
1892,  and  Provost  since  1900.  During  the  period  of  the  provostship 
the  burgh  boundaries  have  been  extended,  the  gas  undertaking 
has  been  acquired,  and  a  new  water  supply  (inaugurated  a  few 
days  ago)  brought  in.  The  gas-works  were  purchased  at  Whitsun¬ 
day,  1906,  at  the  price  of  £28,500 ;  and  the  expectation  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  first-fruits  of  the  transfer  will  be  realized  this 
vear  in  a  large  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas, 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Frost,  of  the  Manchester  Water-Meter  Company, 
Ardwick,  was  found  dying  last  Wednesday  on  the  flagged  floor  of 
the  Victoria  Arcade,  Deansgate,  having  fallen  or  jumped  from  the 
gallery  on  the  third  storey.  At  the  inquest,  the  Jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  “  Suicide.”  Mr.  Frost,  who  resided  at  Wilmslow,  had 
been  subject  to  fits  of  nervousness  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
occurrence  he  told  his  brother  he  was  feeling  rather  better. 

Mr.  James  Frederick  Buckley,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  Gas  Company,  died  under  tragic  circumstances  last 
Friday.  He  was  travelling  to  Manchester  from  Greenfield  by 
train, "as  usual;  but  before  reaching  Stalybridge  station,  he  col¬ 
lapsed  in  the  compartment,  and  died.  Mr.  Buckley,  who  was  in 
his  73rd  year,  was  a  Director  of  the  Cambrian  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Chairman  of  the  Saddleworth  Bench  of  Magistrates, 
and  had  been  on  the  Board  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 
He  was  a  retired  cotton  spinner. 

A  well-known  Scottish  coalowner  and  mining  engineer  has 
lately  passed  away  in  the  person  of  Mr.  James  S.  Dixon.  He 
was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1850,  and  was  educated  at  Hamilton 
Academy  and  Glasgow  University.  In  1872,  he  leased  the  Bent 
Colliery,  and  afterwards  acquired  the  coalfields  under  Hamilton 
Palace  grounds ;  both  collieries  being  worked  by  a  Company  of 
which  he  was  the  managing  owner.  Mr.  Dixon  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Coal  Supplies  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  his  report  upon  the  available  resources  of  Scotland 
is  a  standard  authority  on  the  subject.  He  took  great  interest 
in  the  formation  of  the  Mining  Institute  of  Scotland,  and  was 
elected  its  President ;  and  he  had  the  further  honour  of  being 
selected  for  the  presidency  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers 
of  Great  Britain. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  on  the  20th  ult.,  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness,  of  Mr.  Robert  Harrison,  the  Secretary  and  Manager  of 
the  Monaghan  Gas  Company— a  position  he  had  occupied  for 
almost  a  decade.  He  was  President  of  the  Irish  Association  of 
Gas  Managers  for  the  year  igio-ii,and  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  District  Member  of  Council  on  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engi¬ 
neers.  He  served  his  articles  in  the  Limavady  Gas-Works,  of 
which  town  he  was  a  native,  and  was  afterwards  employed  as 
Manager  at  Aughnacloy,  Warrenpoint,  and  Wicklow,  before  going 
to  Monaghan.  He  was  a  Freemason  and  a  member  of  the  Orange 
Institution — occupying  prominent  positions.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  ult. ;  the  body  being  conveyed  to  the 
Monaghan  Parish  Church,  where  a  service  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Mackanaway,  prior  to  the  interment  in  the  New 
Cemetery.  The  chief  mourners  were  Mr.  Harrison’s  five  brothers  ; 
and  among  the  others  were  Mr.  George  Airth,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Irish  Association  of  Gas  Managers,  and 
several  of  the  members  of  that  body,  who  sent  one  of  the 
numerous  wreaths.  The  respect  in  which  the  deceased  was  held 
was  evidenced  by  practically  the  whole  of  the  residents  attending 
the  funeral ;  business  being  entirely  suspended  during  the  passing 
of  the  procession  through  the  town. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Manufacture. — We  have  received  from 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  John  Allan  and  Co.,  of  8,  Bouvcrie  Street, 
E.C.,  a  book  bearing  the  title  of  “The  Manufacture  of  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia,”  by  Mr.  Gascoigne  T.  Calvert,  late  Works  Manager 
at  the  Nechclls  Chemical  Works,  Birmingham.  In  the  preface  it 
is  stated  that  the  book  has  been  written  with  the  view  of  making 
the  subject  easily  understood  by  any  workman  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  text,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  occupies  140  pages. 
It  is  followed  by  an  appendix ;  and  there  is  an  index.  The  price 
is  7s.  6d.  net. 

Gas-Engines  at  Sea. — In  the  column  headed  “The  Marine 
Engineer  ”  in  yesterday’s  “  Daily  Telegraph,”  the  following  re¬ 
marks  on  the  above-named  subject  were  made  by  the  Engineering 
Correspondent  of  that  paper:  “  The  story  has  often  been  told  of 
how  it  has  come  about  that  the  steam-turbine  has,  for  speed  pur¬ 
poses,  fought  its  way  to  the  front.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
finality  in  the  way  of  economy  with  these  prime  movers.  But  we 
have  already  had  our  thoughts  turned  to  the  next  great  change  at 
sea— the  adoption  of  the  internal  combustion  engine.  Until  quite 
recently,  the  oil-engine  has  only  found  a  place,  on  large  ships,  for 
generating  electrical  energy.  Current  is  not  only  used  for  lighting 
purposes,  but  for  providing  power  for  the  auxiliary  apparatus. 
The  oil-engine  is  not,  however,  likely  to  be  used  in  the  immediate 
future  for  the  propulsion  of  large  ships.  But  we  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  there  are  ‘many  famous  engineering  firms  now 
strenuously  engaged  in  the  development  of  marine  gas  propulsion. 
There  are  obvious  advantages  in  superseding  steam  by  gas. 
Great  reticence  is  being  shown  by  the  firms  so  engaged;  but, 
largely  from  theoretical  considerations  and  data  obtained  from 
plants  working  on  land,  we  are  able  to  say  that  there  are  certain 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  There  is  a  great  saving  in  space 
occupied  by,  and  the  weight  of,  propelling  machinery.  The 
number  of  stokers  required  is  less.  There  is  less  labour  required 
for  the  removal  of  ashes.  Funnels  and  smoke  are  dispensed  with. 
The  two  chief  difficulties  are  the  construction  of  a  suitable  gas- 
producer,  the  variation  of  speed  necessary  in  the  engine,  and  the 
danger  of  asphyxiation  due  to  gas  leakage.  No  one  can  doubt,  in 
view  of  the  remarkable  progress  made  with  gas  plants  ashore  the 
last  few  years,  that  these  difficqltics  will  be  overcome.” 
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THE  PUBLICITY  AND  SPECIAL  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

INSTITUTION  OF  GAS  ENGINEERS. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  (Mr.  Walter  T.  Dunn)  forwards  the  following  communication  as  to  the  supporters 

of  the  Publicity  and  Special  Purposes  Fund,  made  up  to  the  present  date: 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  GAS  ENGINEERS. 

Publicity  and  Special  Purposes  Committee. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Publicity  and  Special  Purposes  Committee 
held  on  July  24,  it  was  reported  that  a  considerable  number  of 
additional  promises  of  support  had  been  received  in  response 
to  the  circular  letter  sent  out ;  and  the  funds  promised  are  now 


sufficient  to  warrant  the  Committee  in  taking  the  next  step  in 
furtherance  of  the  scheme. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  to  hold  a  meeting  in  London,  of  the 
supporters,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  12,  at  3  p.m.,  to  constitute  the 
governing  body,  and  appoint  an  Executive  Committee. 

All  those  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

The  following  undertakings  have  promised  their  support,  and  a 
number  of  others  have  the  matter  under  consideration. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Aldershot  Gas,  Water,  and  District  Lighting  Co. 

Alford  Gas  Company 

Ambleside  Urban  District  Council 

Ammanford  Gas  Company 

Axminster  Gas  Company 

Barnard  Castle  Gas  Company 

Bath  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 

Berkhampsted  Gas  Company 

Birmingham  Corporation 

Bishop’s  Waltham  Gas  and  Coke  Co.,  Ltd. 

Blandford  Gas  and  Coke  Company,  Ltd. 

Bottesford  (Mr.  F.  Turner,  Proprietor) 

Bournemouth  Gas  and  Water  Company 

Bradford  Corporation 

Brentford  Gas  Company 

Bridgwater  Gas  Light  Company 

Brighouse  Corporation 

Brighton  and  Hove  General  Gas  Company 

British  Gas  Light  Company — 

Hanley  and  Tunstall 

Holywell 

Hull 

Norwich 

Trowbridge 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  Gas  Company 
Caldicot  and  District  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd. 

Camborne  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Cambridge  University  and  Town  Gas  Light  Co. 
Carmarthen  Gas  Company 
Chard  Corporation 

Cheltenham  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
Chepstow  Gas  and  Coke  Consumers  Co.,  Ltd, 
Chester  United  Gas  Company 
Clevedon  Gas  Company 
Col  wall  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Colyton,  Gas,  Coke,  and  Coal  Company,  Ltd. 
Commercial  Gas  Company,  London 
Coventry  Corporation 
Cradley  Heath  Gas  Company 
Croydon  Gas  Company 

Cwmbran  and  Pontnewydd  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 
Dartford  Gas  Company 
Derby  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
Devon  Gas  Association,  Ltd. 

Chagford 
Chudleigh 
Moretonhampstead 
North  Tawton 
South  Brent 
Doncaster  Corporation 
Dorchester  Gas  and  Coke  Company,  Ltd. 
Dorking  Gas  Company 
Douglas  Gas  Light  Company 
Earby  and  Thornton  Gas  and  Lighting  Co.,  Ltd. 
East  Grinstead  Gas  and  Water  Company 
Enfield  Gas  Company 
Exeter  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
Falmouth  Gas  Company 
Fareham  Gas  and  Coke  Company 
Felixstowe  Gas  Light  Company 
Fleetwood  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Formby  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Frodsham  Gas  and  Water  Company 
Garstang  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 


Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  London 

Grantham  Gas  Company 

Grays  and  Tilbury  Gas  Company 

Great  Grimsby  Gas  Company 

Great  Yarmouth  Gas  Company 

Halifax  Corporation 

Hampton  Court  Gas  Company 

Harrogate  Gas  Company 

Harrow  and  Stanmore  Gas  Company 

Hartlepool  Gas  and  Water  Company 

Hatfield  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Hathersage  and  District  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Hayward  s  Heath  District  Gas  Company 

Hemel  Hempstead  and  District  Gas  Company 

Herne  Bay  Gas  and  Coke  Company,  Ltd. 

Hertford  Gas  Light  Company 

Hexham  Gas  Company 

Holbeach  Gas  and  Coke  Company 

Holmfirth  Gas  Light  Company 

Horley  District  Gas  Company 

Hornsey  Gas  Company 

Horsham  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Houghton-le-Spring  District  Gas  Company 

Hyde  Gas  Company 

Ilfracombe  Gas  Company 

Keighley  Corporation 

Kenilworth  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co.,  Ltd. 

Kettering  Gas  Company 

Kidderminster  Gas  Company 

Kirkheaton,  Dalton,  and  Lepton  Gas  Company 

Lea  Bridge  District  Gas  Company 

Leamington  Priors  Gas  Company 

Leighton  Bussard  Gas  Company 

Lichfield  Gas  Company 

Littleborough  Gas  Company 

Liverpool  United  Gas  Light  Company 

Long  Eaton  Gas  Company 

Lowestoft  Water  and  Gas  Company 

Maidenhead  Gas  Company 

Maidstone  Gas  Company 

Manchester  Corporation 

Merthyr  Tydfil  Gas  Company 

Mitcham  and  Wimbledon  District  Gas  Light  Co. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Gateshead  Gas  Co. 

New  Kinver  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Newmarket  Gas  Company 

Newport  (Isle  of  Wight)  Gas  Company 

Norman  ton  Gas  Company 

North  Middlesex  Gas  Company 

Oakengates  and  St.  George’sGas andWaterCo. 

Oldham  Corporation 

Oswestry  Gas  Light  Company,  Ltd. 

Otley  Gas  Company 

Paignton  Gas  Company 

Peterborough  Gas  Company 

Prescot  Gas  Company 

Radcliffe  and  Pilkington  Gas  Company 

Ramsbottom  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Reading  Gas  Company 
Redditch  Gas  Company 
Redhill  Gas  Company 
Richmond  Gas  Company  (Surrey) 

Ringwood  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
Ross  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Rugby  Gas  Company 
Runcorn  Gas  Company 


Ryde  Gas  Light  Company 
St.  Albans  Gas  Company 
St.  Austell  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Salford  Corporation 

Sandown  Gas  and  Coke  Company,  Ltd, 

Scarborough  Gas  Company 

Sevenoaks  Gas  Company 

Shanklin  Gas  Company 

Sheffield  United  Gas  Light  Company 

Sleaford  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Southampton  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  London 

South  Shields  Gas  Company 

Sowerby  Bridge  Urban  District  Council 

Stalybridge  Corporation 

Stanford-le-Hope  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Stockton-on-Tees  Corporation 

Stretford  Gas  Company 

Sunderland  Gas  Company 

Tonbridge  Gas  Company 

Torquay  Gas  Company 

Tottenham  and  Edmonton  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company 

Truro  Gas  Company 
Tynemouth  Gas  Company 
Usk  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Ventnor  Gas  and  Water  Company 
Wakefield  Gas  Light  Company 
Walker  and  Wallsend  Union  Gas  Company 
Walton-on-Thames  and  Weybridge  Gas  Co. 
Wellingboro’  Gas  Light  Company,  Ltd. 
Wellington  (Salop)  Gas  Company 
Westgate  and  Birchington  Gas  Company 
Weston-super-Mare  Gaslight  Company 
Whitby  Gas  Company 

Winchcombe  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co.,  Ltd. 
Winchester  Water  and  Gas  Company 
Wolverhampton  Gas  Company 
York  United  Gas  Light  Company 

SCOTLAND. 

Arbroath  Corporation 
Brechin  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Cardenden  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Castle  Douglas  Gas  Light  Company 
Dalkeith  Gas  Light  Company 
Dollar  Gas  Company 
Glasgow  Corporation 
Kelty  Gas  Company 
Moffat  Gas  Light  Company 
Musselburgh  Gas  Light  Company 
Newtongrange  (Lothian  Coal  Company) 
Tranent  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

IRELAND. 

Ballina  (Mr.  T.  J.  Reid,  Proprietor) 

Cookstown  Gas  and  Light  Company,  Ltd. 
Dublin.  Alliance  and  Dublin  Consumers'  Gas 
Company 

Tullamore  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

Westport  Gas  Company 

AUSTRALIA. 

Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  Melbourne 


Next  Year’s  City  and  Guilds  Examinations. 

We  have  received  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Department 
of  Technology  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  (Sir 
Philip  Magnus,  M.P.)  the  programme  for  the  session  1911-12.  It 
contains  full  information  in  regard  to  the  examinations  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  the  younger  of  our  readers  are  interested,  including, 
as  usual,  a  list  of  the  works  of  reference  which  candidates  are 
advised  to  consult  while  prosecuting  their  studies.  As  before, 
separate  examinations  will  be  held  in  “  Gas  Engineering,”  which 
will  include  manufacture,  and  “  Gas  Supply,”  including  distribution 
and  the  various  applications  of  gas.  The  examiner  in  the  former 
subject  is  Mr.  Thomas  Glover,  of  Norwich,  and  the  examination 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  27,  1912.  Mr.  J.  H.  Brearley,  of 


Longwood,  has  relinquished  the  examinership  in  “  Gas  Supply  ; 
and  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  will  succeed  him  is  not  given. 
The  examination  will  be  held  a  week  later  than  the  other  viz., 
May  4.  In  addition  to  the  above-named  subjects,  examinations 
will,  as  hitherto,  be  held  in  “  Coal-Tar  Distillation  and  Inter¬ 
mediate  Products”  and  “Coal-Tar  Colouring  Matters.  Recent 
additions  to  the  programme  are  the  subjects  of  “  Structural  Engi¬ 
neering”  and  “  Heating  and  Ventilation.”  The  programme  con¬ 
tains  lists  of  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  money  prizes  ottered 
by  the  City  Livery  Companies,  the  money  prizes  given  by  the 
Institute,  and  the  persons  registered  as  qualified  teachers  in 
technology.  It  may  be  obtained  from  any  bookseller,  or  from 
the  publisher,  Mr.  John  Murray,  50A,  Albemarle  Street,  \V .,  price 
9d.  net  (postage  extra). 
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INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOMETRIC  COMMISSION. 


Third  Session  at  Zurich. 


The  International  Photometric  Commission,  which  was  founded 
at  the  Gas  Engineering  Congress  held  in  Paris  in  1900,  lias  since 
held  two  sessions  in  Zurich — viz.,  in  the  years  1903  and  i9°7- 
A  third  session  opened,  also  at  Zurich,  last  Wednesday,  and 
closed  on  Saturday.  The  representatives  of  the  Institution  of 
Gas  Engineers — viz.,  Mr.  Charles  Carpenter  and  Mr.  James  W. 
Helps— were  both  unable  to  attend  this  session;  and  the  Council 
of  the  Institution  nominated  Dr.  Harold  G.  Colman  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  A.  Butterfield  to  act  in  their  stead.  It  had  been  announced 
beforehand  that,  as  the  proceedings  at  the  session  would  be 
largely  concerned  with  questions  which  could  best  be  discussed  in 
private,  it  was  undesirable  that  reporters  should  be  admitted,  but 
that  the  proces  verbaux  and  the  papers  submitted  for  discussion 
would  be  communicated  to  the  Press.  I  he  following  report  of 
the  proceedings  is  derived  from  these  documents. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  in  the  Federal  Polytechnic  at  two 
o'clock  on  Wednesdav,  there  were  present  the  following  dele¬ 
gates  •  France— The  President,  M.  Th.  Vautier,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Lyons;  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  Engineer  of  the 
Experimental  Works  of  the  Paris  Gas  Company;  and  M.  j 
F  Laporte,  Sub-Director,  the  Central  Laboratory  of  Electricity,  j 
Paris.  Germany— Dr.  Brodhun,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Physico- 
Technical  Institute  (“  Reichsanstalt  ”)  at  Charlottenburg ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  Drehschmidt,  Chemist  at  the  Berlin  Corporation  Gas- 
Works  at  Tegel ;  and  Dr.  P.  Eitner,  Professor  at  the  Technical 
College  at  Carlsruhe.  Great  Britain— Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Butterfield 
and  Dr  Harold  G.  Colman,  both  of  London.  Austria— Dr. 
Hugo  Strache,  Professor  at  the  Technical  College  at  Vienna. 
Holland— Dr.  L.  J.  Terneden,  Engineer  at  the  Corporation  Gas- 
Works  of  Amsterdam.  Italy — Signor  M.  Bohm,  Consulting  Engi¬ 
neer.  of  Milan.  Switzerland— M.  Weiss,  Manager  of  the  Zurich 

gas  undertaking.  ,  , 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  President  said  M.  Weiss  had 
proposed  that  Dr.  Ott,  Chemist  at  the  Zurich  Gas-Works,  should 
be  made  an  additional  member  of  the  Commission,  and  that  a 
vote  on  this  proposition  would  be  taken  the  following  day.  He 
also  invited  the  members  to  consider  a  proposal  made  by  Dr. 
Strache  that  Dr.  Kuminsky  and  Dr.  Eger  should  be  admitted  to 
the  meetings  at  this  session ;  and  this  proposal  was  agreed  to. 
The  President  then  proposed  the  following  programme  of  proceed¬ 
ings  for  the  session. 

1.  The  reception  and  discussion  of  a  report  by  Dr.  Eitner  on 
“  The  Methods  of  Photometry  in  Use  in  Germany.” 

2.  Discussion  of  the  conclusions  deducible  in  regard  to  the  ab¬ 
solute  illuminating  power  obtainable  by  incandescence,  and  the 
absolute  illuminating  power  flames,  from  the  results  of  experiments 
reported  on  by  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  in  1903  and  1907,  and  the 
experiments  made  subsequently  in  Carlsruhe. 

3.  Private  business — viz.:  (a)  Increase  of  membership  of  the 
Commission.  Experience  had  shown  that  there  were  too  few 
members,  and  it  was  desirable  that  an  opinion  should  be  expressed 
for  transmission  to  the  nominating  technical  institutions  of  gas 
engineers,  to  the  effect  that  the  countries  which  now  have  foui 
members  should  be  entitled  to  at  least  six,  and  those  which  now 
have  one  to  at  least  two.  [At  this  point,  Dr.  Colman  inquired 
what  effect  this  increase  of  numbers  would  have  on  the  vote  of 
the  different  countries ;  and  having  been  informed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  there  was  at  present  no  rule  settling  the  method  of 
voting,  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  make  such 
a  rule  before  discussing  the  question  of  the  increase  of  member¬ 
ship.  Dr.  Brodhun  pointed  out  that  hitherto  the  Commission 
had  agreed  unanimously  rather  than  by  voting.]  (b)  Renewal  of 
the  appointment  of  members  of  the  Commission  by  the  technical 
institutions  nominating  them  as  their  delegates.  It  would  be  well 
to  ask  these  institutions  to  renew  the  appointment  of  all  their 
representatives  on  the  Commission,  and  that  this  renewal  should 
take  place  after  each  session.  The  expiration  of  the  appointment 
would  allow  any  members  to  retire  who  might  be  prevented,  either 
by  the  state  of  their  health  or  by  their  engagements,  from  taking 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  or  assisting  at  its  sessions.  It 
was  quite  understood  that  all  the  retiring  members  would  be  eligible 
for  re-election.  [Professor  Drehschmidt  here  suggested  that  the 
different  technical  institutions  might  settle  this  question.  But 
the  President  pointed  out  that  while  the  ultimate  decision  would 
rest  with  them,  it  would  be  very  difficult  and  tedious  to  handle 
the  question  by  correspondence  between  them  ;  and  it  was  desir¬ 
able  that  they  should  know  the  views  of  the  Commission.]  (c) 
Hitherto  the  Commission  has  had  no  authority  to  advance  funds 
for  promoting  any  investigation  connected  with  its  programme  of 
work,  and  it  might  be  useful  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things. 
There  were  two  ways  in  which  this  might  be  done — to  ask  the 
nominating  technical  institutions  to  grant  each  year  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  an  amount  which  it  would  reserve  for  this  purpose,  or  to 
wait  until  there  was  an  opportunity  of  subsidizing  an  interest¬ 
ing  research,  and  then  ask  these  institutions  for  the  necessary 
funds.  [Dr.  Strache  remarked  that  the  annual  contribution 


seemed  preferable.]  ( d )  The  admission  to  the  Commission  later 
of  representatives  of  electrical  interests.  The  President  had  re¬ 
ceived,  a  few  months  after  the  1907  session  of  the  Commission,  a 
letter  from  Herr  Dettmar,  General  Secretary  of  the  Association  of 
German  Electricians,  in  which  he  said  that  his  Society  would  like 
to  be  represented  at  the  meetings  of  the  Commission,  and  asking 
on  what  conditions  this  could  be  arranged  for ;  and  if  its  dele¬ 
gates  were  admitted,  what  would  be  the  number  allowed.  The 
same  proposition  had  been  made  verbally  by  other  important 
electrical  institutions.  The  question  would  involve  consideration 
of  the  best  manner  in  which  the  electrical  interests  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  could  be  dealt  with ;  and  it  might  be  that  the 
National  Electrotechnical  Committees  should  appoint  representa¬ 
tives,  or  failing  them  the  International  Electrotechnical  Commis¬ 
sion.  [Dr.  Colman  interposed  to  say  that  the  different  technical 
gas  and  electrical  institutions  might  nominate  members  of  the 
Commission,  as  well  as  the  national  laboratories.  M.  Sainte- 
Claire  Deville  pointed  out  that  the  Commission  was  originally 
constituted  to  deal  with  incandescent  gas  lighting.  But  the  Pre¬ 
sident  said  it  was  not  a  question  of  such  extensive  modification. 
They  had  only  to  settle  if  representatives  of  the  electricians 
should  be  admitted  to  meetings  in  which  subjects  of  common 
interest  would  be  discussed,  such  as  photometric  units,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  standard  of  light,  or  photometric  rules  applicable  to  both 
methods  of  lighting.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  studied  respecting  incandescent  gas  lighting  in  which 
electricians  were  not  interested.] 

4.  A  communication  by  Messrs.  Butterfield,  Haldane,  and 
Trotter,  on  “  Corrections  for  the  Effect  of  Atmospheric  Conditions 
on  Photometric  Flame  Standards.”* 

5.  Rectification  of  the  numbers  settled  at  the  1907  session  for 
the  ratios  subsisting  between  the  intensity  of  the  lights  of  the 
Hefner,  Carcel,  and  Vernon  Harcourt  lamps.  [The  President 
pointed  out  that  a  few  months  after  the  1907  session,  he  had 
heard  from  Dr.  Glazebrook  that  the  National  Physical  Labora- 

acting  with  the  Metropolitan  Gas  Referees,  had  considered 
the  desirability  of  retaining  the  value  of  10  litres  per  cubic  metre 
of  air  for  the  standard  humidity  in  the  case  of  the  pentane  lamp  ; 
and,  for  reasons  named  in  a  communication  made  by  Dr.  Glaze- 
brook  to  the  British  Association  at  Dublin  in  1908,  it  had  been 
decided  to  adopt  the  value  of  8  litres  per  cubic  metre  (measured 
by  the  Assmann  hydrometer)  as  standard  humidity.  The  National 
Physical  Laboratory  suggested  that  the  question  should  be  re¬ 
considered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  International  Photometric 
Commission.  The  President  suggested  that  Messrs.  Brodhun  and 
Laporte,  who  had  already  acted  on  the  Sub-Committee  who  had 
reported  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  numbers  for  the  ratios 
already  referred  to,  should  make  the  correction  suggested  by 
Dr.  Glazebrook,  and  bring  forward  the  corrected  figures  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Commission.  I 

6.  Substitution  of  Calorific  Power  for  the  Illuminating  Power  of 
Gas. — Some  colleagues  believed  that  the  Commission  should  ex¬ 
press  its  opinion  on  this  question.  Dr.  Bunte  had  held  a  confer- 
ence  in  1909  on  the  qualities  requisite  in  gas  of  pioper  quality, 
and  had  stated  finally  that  the  calorific  power  expressed  accu¬ 
rately  the  energy  of  the  gas,  and  that  the  determination  of  illumi¬ 
nating  power,  in  the  actual  conditions  in  which  gas  was  used, 
ought  thenceforth  to  be  regarded  as  useless.  Nevertheless,  as  no 
authoritative  body  had  yet  expressed  an  opinion  on  this  important 
question,  it  would  be  particularly  opportune  for  the  Commission 
to  make  a  pronouncement  on  the  principle  involved  therein,  while 
not  fixing  a  minimum  value  for  the  calorific  power,  having  regard 
to  the  different  classes  of  coal  used  and  the  various  systems  of 
distillation  in  vogue  in  different  countries.  [Dr.  Strache  stated 
that  he  proposed  to  make  a  communication  on  the  subject.] 

7.  Photometric  Dimensions  and  Units.  The  President  had 
sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  Commission  the  text  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  in  November,  1910,  regarding  photometric  dimensions 
and  units.  The  question  had  been  discussed  at  the  congress  ot 
electricians  at  Geneva  in  1896,  and  the  conclusions  then  arrived 
at  had  not  been  subjected  to  very  great  modification  by  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Society  in  question.  A  communication  by 
Herr  Monasch,of  Berlin,  in  the  “  Journal  fur  Gasbeleuchtung”  bore 
on  this  question  ;  and  the  President  had  asked  Di.  Bunte  to  give 
the  Commission  his  opinion  as  to  the  answer  to  be  made  to 
Herr  Monasch. 

8.  The  International  Standard  of  Light. 

The  Commission  approved  of  the  order  of  proceedings  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  President. 

Dr.  Eitner  then  read  his  report  on  the  photometric  methods 
employed  in  Germany.  A  general  discussion  followed ;  and  the 

sitting  was  brought  to  a  close.  .  . 

Next  day,  Mr.  Butterfield  read  the  communication  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made ;  and  he  was  thanked  by  the 
President.  The  paper,  which  gave  rise  to  a  discussion,  will  ^bc 

*  This  communication  will  be  found  on  p,  288  of  the  present  issue  of 
the  "  Journal.” 
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included  in  the  “  Transactions  ”  of  the  Commission.  Just  before 
the  mid-day  adjournment,  the  President  proposed  the  admission  of 
Dr.  Ott ;  and  he  was  duly  elected.  On  the  invitation  of  M.  Weiss, 
it  was  decided  to  visit  the  gas-works  of  the  Municipality  of  Zurich 
at  Schlieren  next  morning.  The  discussion  was  continued  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  it  was  followed  by  the  consideration  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  mentioned  by 
the  President  when  indicating  the  order  of  proceedings.  It  was 
unanimously  decided  to  give  to  each  country  represented  the  same 
number  of  votes. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  proceedings  on  Friday,  the  President 
directed  attention  to  the  spectro-photometer  of  M.  Thovert ;  and 
Herr  Eitner  stated  that  he  had  constructed  a  similar  instrument 
nine  years  ago.  Herr  Strache  then  read  his  communication  ;  and, 
after  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  the  members  passed  again  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  In  the  afternoon,  the  President  gave  the  members 
particulars  of  the  work  of  the  Sub-Committees  who  had  had  under 
consideration  the  comparison  of  the  Harcourt,  Hefner,  and  Carcel 
standards  of  light,  and  the  substitution  of  a  calorific  for  an  illu¬ 
minating  power  test  of  gas  ;  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were 
unanimously  adopted.  The  President  suggested  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  should  take  up  the  question  of  the  international  candle  ;  but 
Herr  Eitner  thought  it  would  be  better  to  go  on  with  tne  matters 
relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  Commission.  It  was  decided  that 
the  maximum  number  of  delegates  for  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  should  be  six;  and  the  countries  that  now 
send  one  delegate  should  have  a  maximum  of  three.  The  next 
subjects  were  the  re-election  of  the  delegates,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  Commission.  No  decision  was  come  to  upon  them;  but 
a  proposition  to  admit  electricians  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Other  internal  matters  occupied  the  Commission  for  the  rest  of 
the  sitting. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  members  were  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  the  unit  of  intensity ;  and  a  Sub-Committee,  consisting 
of  the  President  and  MM.  Brodhun,  Eitner,  Laporte,  and  Dr. 
Colman,  was  nominated  to  deal  with  it.  They  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  to  a  unit  common  to  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  a  name  such  as  “bougie  normals,"  “  bougie  etalon," 
or  “  bougie  decimale,”  than  to  use  the  word  “international;”  and 
they  thought  the  full  title  should  be  employed  to  avoid  confusion. 
At  the  afternoon  sitting,  the  President  read  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  Sub-Committee.  Herr  Eitner  thought  the  word  “etalon" 
should  be  avoided,  as  it  referred  to  an  apparatus  and  not  to  mag¬ 
nitude.  The  President  remarked  that  “etalon  ”  was  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “standard.”  Dr.  Colman  asked  if  “standard 
candle”  could  not  be  employed.  The  President  replied  in  the 
negative,  as  an  English  expression  could  not  be  introduced.  Per¬ 
sonally,  he  did  not  see  any  inconvenience  in  striking  out  the  words 
“  bougie  etalon."  He  proposed  that  this  should  be  done ;  and  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  members  then  had  their  atten¬ 
tion  directed  to  a  note  by  M.  Blondel  on  the  technical  nomen¬ 
clature  of  lighting  ;  and  a  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  MM. 
Brodhun,  Laporte,  Kusminsky,  Paterson,  and  Hyde,  was  nomi¬ 
nated  to  consider  the  subject.  After  the  transaction  of  other 
business,  it  was  decided  that  the  Commission  should  meet  again 
three  years  hence. 

In  bringing  the  congress  to  a  close,  the  President  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  the  agreement  which  had  prevailed  among  the  mem¬ 
bers;  and  he  thanked  those  who  had  contributed  to  the  work.  He 
thought  they  might  hope  to  do  even  better  at  the  fourth  session. 
Herr  Eitner  said  the  success  of  the  congresses  was  due  to  the 
desire  of  the  members  to  achieve  it,  and  to  the  labours  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  ;  and,  in  the  name  of  all,  he  tendered  him  their  thanks. 


Repairing  a  Submerged  Water-Main. — In  a  recent  number  of 
“  Engineering  Record,”  a  correspondent  described  the  process  of 
repairing  a  submerged  water-main  at  Galveston  (Texas).  It  is 
30  inches  in  diameter,  and  runs  under  Galveston  Bay  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles.  At  a  point  where  an  accident  recently 
occurred,  it  is  submerged  about  8  feet.  The  opening  in  the  main 
was  triangular  in  shape,  about  7  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide. 
The  cause  of  the  break  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  probably  the 
result  of  a  very  heavy  weight  being  dropped  on  the  main-— the 
opening  being  larger  on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  circumference 
of  the  pipe.  A  diver  made  the  repairs  by  using  what  is  commonly 
called  a  “  crow-foot  ”  and  a  cover  with  a  rubber  gasket  between 
the  cover  and  the  outside  of  the  main.  The  “  crow-foot  ”  is  a 
piece  of  steel,  1  inch  thick,  3  inches  in  width,  and  15  inches  long, 
curved  to  fit  the  inner  circumference  of  the  main,  with  a  bolt-hole 
through  the  centre  of  it.  After  shutting  off  the  water,  the  “crow¬ 
foot  ”  was  inserted  in  the  opening,  and  placed  at  right  angle  to  the 
axis  of  the  pipe.  The  bolt  was  then  drawn  through  the  “  crow¬ 
foot,”  through  the  hole  in  the  pipe,  and  through  the  cover  plate. 
After  the  nut  had  been  partly  run-down  on  tbe  bolt,  the  water 
pressure  was  turned  on,  in  order  to  scour  out  the  shell  and  sand 
from  between  the  plate  and  the  outside  of  the  pipe.  The  nut  was 
then  run-down  hard  upon  the  cover  plate ;  closing  the  leak  entirely. 
The  work  was  a  success  in  every  respect.  The  diver  was  in  the 
water  for  about  an  hour  only;  but  the  water  supply  was  shut  off 
for  about  five  hours,  on  account  of  delay  in  opening  and  closing 
valves.  The  city  is  now  constructing  a  duplicate  main  across  the 
bay,  so  that  the  water  supply  will  not  be  endangered  by  any  acci¬ 
dent  that  may  occur  to  the  submerged  main. 


THE  GASLIGHT  AND  COKE  COMPANY. 


The  following  is  the  report  on  the  working  of  the  Company 
during  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  which,  with  the  accounts 
(an  abstract  of  which  appears  on  p.  308),  will  be  submitted  to  the 
proprietors  on  Friday. 

The  accounts  for  the  past  half  year  show  that,  after  providing 
for  fixed  charges,  setting  aside  £15,000  towards  the  redemption 
fund,  and  contributing  £20,000  to  the  insurance  fund,  there 
remains  a  profit  balance  of  £456,129  4s.  nd.  1  he  amount 
brought  from  the  previous  half  year  being  £625,688  7s.  qd.,  there 
is  a  total  sum  available  for  distribution  of  £1,081,817  12s.  3d., 
out  of  which  the  Directors  recommend  a  dividend  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  stock  at  the  rate  of  £4  14s.  8d.  per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
will  absorb  £382,467  10s.  8d.,  and  leave  £699,350  is.  7d.  to  be 
carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  current  half  year. 

The  sales  of  gas  for  the  half  year  show  an  increase  of  4J  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  quantity  sold  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1910. 

There  has  been  an  increase  during  the  six  months  of  10,343 
consumers,  and  of  17,425  in  the  number  of  gas-stoves  sold  and 
let  on  hire. 

The  Bill  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Barking  Gas  Company 
and  of  the  Chigwell,  Loughton,  and  Woodford  Gas  Company 
with  this  Company  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  June  29th  last. 
These  amalgamations  are  to  take  effect  as  from  Jan.  1,  1912. 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  coal  pur¬ 
chases  for  the  year  ending  June.  1912,  have  been  completed  at 
favourable  prices.  The  market  for  residuals  of  all  descriptions 
has  been  good  during  the  half  year. 

The  Court  of  Directors  has  been  furnished  by  the  several 
engineers  of  the  manufacturing  and  distributing  departments  re¬ 
spectively  with  the  usual  certificates  that  all  the  Company’s 
works  and  plant  have  been  maintained  in  thorough  efficiency. 

Corbet  Woodall,  Governor. 

Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  S.W.,  July  18,  1911. 


SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 


The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company 
for  the  six  months  ended  the  30th  of  June,  which,  with  the 
accounts  [see  p.  309] ,  will  be  presented  to  the  proprietors  at  the 
ordinary  half-yearly  meeting  on  the  gth  inst. 

After  payment  of  debenture  interest  and  the  sliding-scale 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  £5  gs.  4d.  per  cent,  per  annum,  there 
remains  a  surplus  on  the  half-year’s  working  of  £34, 371  to  he 
brought  forward  to  the  current  account. 

Several  causes  have  contributed  to  this  favourable  result  ;  but 
the  most  important  is  the  increased  knowledge  acquired  in  regard 
to  the  carbonization  of  coal.  I  he  effect  of  this  is  evidenced  by 
the  make  of  gas,  which  has  risen  to  12,044  cubic  feet  per  ton  of 
coal;  the  yield  of  ammonia  is  higher;  and  the  quality  of  coke  and 
tar  has  improved. 

The  consumption  of  gas  shows  the  not  unsatisfactory  increase 
of  2-62  per  cent,  compared  with  the  corresponding  half  year  ;  and 
this  affords  very  good  testimony  to  the  stability  of  the  Company’s 

business.  _ 

High-power  gas  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  this  system  of  lighting,  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
last  word  in  artificial  outdoor  illumination,  will  be  available  in 
most  of  the  important  shopping  areas  in  South  London. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  labour  in  the  coal  trade  is  a  subject 
of  considerable  anxiety  to  the  Directors.  One  of  the  disturbing 
features  of  the  unrest  is  the  recent  vote  in  Northumberland  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  Miners’  Federation  to  declare  a  national  strike 
against  the  working  of  the  eight-hour  shift  system. 

Fortunately  the  Company’s  relations  with  its  own  workmen 
have  never  been  happier  than  they  are  to-day  ;  and,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  them,  “  the  roots  of  its  co-partnership  were  never  deeper 
or  more  firmly  implanted.”  One  testimony,  among  many  others, 
to  the  spirit  in  which  their  work  is  performed  has  been  the  large 
diminution  in  the  number  of  accidents  to  the  employees.  The 
provisions  of  the  National  Insurance  Bill  so  adversely  affect  them 
that  they  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  same  principle  of  exemp¬ 
tion  for  the  Company’s  sick  fund  (which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1842,  and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  all  concerned)  as  was 
accorded  in  the  case  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts. 

Charles  Carpenter,  Chairman. 

709,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E.,  July  24,  1911. 


Effect  of  Road  Tarring  on  Trees.  -  The  effect  of  road  tarring  on 
the  growth  of  the  trees  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  was  the  subject  of 
a  recent  communication  to  the  French  Academie  des  Sciences  by 
M.  Gatin.  He  said  that  in  certain  cases  only,  where  the  road  is 
much  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  where  the  traffic  is  heavy,  could  the 
tarring  of  the  road  be  proved  to  have  a  marked  deleteiious  effect 
on  the  trees.  M.  Edmond  Perrier,  however,  in  some  remarks  on 
the  communication,  directed  attention  to  the  serious  damage  done 
to  trees  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  by  the  adjacent  tarred  load. 
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CORRECTIONS  FOR  THE  EFFECTS  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  CONDITIONS  ON  DIFFERENT  PHOTOMETRIC 

FLAME  STANDARDS. 

By  W.  J.  A.  Butterfield,  F.I.C.,  J.  S.  Haldane,  M.D..  F.R.S.,  and  A.  P.  Trotter,  M.Inst.C.E. 


[A  paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  International  Photometric  Commission  at  Zurich,  July  27,  1911.] 


The  effects  of  variation  of  the  pressure,  degree  of  humidity,  and 
vitiation  (deficiency  of  oxygen  and  excess  of  carbon  dioxide)  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  luminous  intensity  of  flames  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  variations  naturally  occurring  in  an  ordinary 
photometric  testing  room,  except  perhaps  by  deduction  from  the 
data  obtained  in  a  very  prolonged  series  of  observations  made 
with  exceptional  care  concurrently  with  extremely  accurate  deter¬ 
minations  of  the  composition  of  the  air.  But  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  large  variations,  especially  of  one  condition  independently 
of  the  others,  are  necessarily  rare  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  thus  made  will  be  of  little  or  no  utility  in  the  investigation. 
Hence  the  ultimate  conclusions  even  in  this  case  will  rest  chiefly 
on  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  observations,  and 
therefore,  unless  the  work  has  been  extended  over  a  very  long 
period,  on  only  a  small  number  of  them.  The  investigation  may 
be  carried  out  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time,  and  with  greater 
trustworthiness,  if  the  observations  are  made  in  a  room  or  chamber 
provided  with  means  by  which  one  set  of  conditions  may  be  varied 
at  will  to  any'  desired  degree  almost  or  wholly'  independently  of 
the  other  two  sets  of  conditions.  The  authors  have  made  the 
investigations  of  which  the  results  are  reported  in  this  communi¬ 
cation  in  such  a  room  or  chamber. 

The  Steel  Compression  Chamber  and  its  Equipment. 

The  effects  of  variations  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the 
light  afforded  by'  the  Harcourt  ten-candle  pentane  lamp,  and  by 
the  Hefner  amyl-acetate  lamp,  were  first  studied.  For  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  and  for  some  of  the  later  investigations  also,  use 
was  made  of  a  steel  compression  chamber  designed  primarily  for 
physiological  research  on  “  caisson  ”  disease  or  diver’s  palsy  and 
mountain  sickness.  This  chamber,  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  Lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond, 
F.R.S.,  was  kindly'  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  authors  by  Dr. 
Martin,  the  Director  of  the  Institute.  It  is  a  short  boiler  of  (pinch 
(16  mm.)  plate  resting  on  its  side.  The  ends  are  slightly  dished 
steel  plates  Tinch  (13  mm.)  thick.  Inside,  it  measures  7  ft.  6  in. 
(2*29  metres)  in  length  by  7  feet  in  diameter  (2 '13  metres),  and  has 
a  capacity  of  336  cubic  feet  (9500  litres).  In  one  end  is  an  ellip¬ 
tical  manhole,  24  inches  by'  15  inches  (609  mm.  by  381  mm.),  the 
cover  of  which  is  secured  by  large  bolts  and  can  be  readily  fixed 
or  removed  from  outside  the  chamber.  In  addition  to  four 
spring  valves,  the  chamber  is  provided  with  three  simple  valves 
by  means  of  which  the  pressure  can  be  completely  controlled 
either  from  inside  or  outside.  The  pressure  is  raised  or  reduced 
by  a  simple  compressor  driven  by'  a  gas-engine  ;  and  it  can  be 
raised  when  required  at  the  rate  of  about  2  lbs.  per  square  inch 
(about  0T33  kilo,  per  sq.  cm.)  per  minute.  The  circulation  of  air 
maintained  by  the  pump  was  sufficiently'  rapid  to  prevent  serious 
vitiation  of  the  air  of  the  chamber  when  two  observers  were 
present  in  it.  The  Harcourt  lamp,  when  used,  was  placed  below 
a  hood  directly  connected  with  the  outlet  air-way  from  the 
chamber,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  products  of  combustion 
of  the  pentane  did  not  mix  with  the  air  in  the  chamber  before  they 
were  extracted  from  it.  The  efficiency  of  the  ventilation  of  the 
chamber  was  checked  by  a  determination  of  the  proportion  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  a  sample  of  the  air  taken  while  each  set  of  photo¬ 
metric  observations  was  in  progress.  These  determinations  were 
made  by  means  of  the  portable  apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  air  devised  by  J.  S.  Haldane  [vide  “Journal  of 
Hygiene,”  1901,  I.,  109].  In  the  subsequent  investigation  of  the 
effects  of  atmospheric  vitiation  on  the  light  afforded  by  the 
Harcourt  and  Hefner  lamps,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air 
was  also  determined  by  means  of  the  portable  form  of  gas  analysis 
apparatus  devised  by  j.  S.  Haldane  [“  Journal  of  Hygiene,”  1906, 
VI.,  74).  When  necessary,  an  electric  fan  was  used  in  the  chamber 
to  keep  the  air  well  mixed. 

The  chamber  was  provided  with  electric  light  and  electric 
heaters,  and  a  telephone  communicating  with  outside.  There 
were  small  stout  glass  windows  in  the  ends.  Two  benches  were 
arranged  in  the  chamber.  On  one  of  them  the  photometer,  with 
an  electric  standard  lamp  and  the  flame  standard,  was  set  up ; 
the  other  was  used  for  the  air-analysis  apparatus  and  accesso¬ 
ries.  The  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  ascertained  by  means 
of  an  Assmann  hygrometer  [vide  “  Zeitschrift  fur  Instrumenten- 
kunde,  1892,  XII.,  1],  which  consists  broadly  of  wet  and  dry  bulb 
thermometers,  over  which  a  regulated  current  of  air  is  drawn  by 
means  of  a  clockwork  fan.  A  simple  (J  mercury  manometer,  one 
limb  of  which  communicated  with  the  outside,  was  used  for 
measuring  pressures  above  normal ;  and  the  pressures  below 
normal  were  read  on  a  standard  mercury  barometer  inside  the 
chamber. 

Description  of  the  Electrical  Apparatus  Used. 

A  small  electric  lamp  was  used  as  a  standard.  It  was  mounted 
on  a  carriage  guided  by  V  notches.  A  rod  attached  to  the 
carriage,  as  in  the  Gas  Referees’  photometer,  was  used  to  adjust 
the  position  of  the  lamp.  A  scale  was  carried  on  the  rod ;  and 
an  index  was  fixed  to  the  photoped. 


For  setting  the  filament  of  the  electric  lamp  as  exactly  as  pos¬ 
sible  at  a  measured  distance  from  the  photoped,  metal  plates 
pierced  with  vertical  slits  were  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  lamp. 
The  lamp  having  been  removed,  a  thin  steel  rule  was  passed 
through  these  slits  to  form  a  stop  for  a  measuring  rod  30  cm. 
long.  The  other  end  of  the  latter  rested  against  the  face  of  the 
photoped.  The  steel  rule  and  the  measuring  rod  having  been 
removed,  the  lamp  was  set  up  between  the  slits,  and  its  position 
was  adjusted  until  the  filament  was  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
plane  of  the  slits.  This  setting  was  inspected  from  time  to  time  ; 
but  after  about  twenty  sets  of  observations  had  been  made,  it  was 
found  that  the  filament  had  warped,  and  that  the  warping  was 
introducing  an  uncertainty  of  about  2  per  cent,  in  the  later  sets  of 
observations  of  the  first  series. 

As  no  large  battery  of  accumulators  was  available  during  the 
first  series  of  experiments  for  giving  a  steady  supply  to  an  electric 
lamp,  portable  accumulators  were  used,  and  an  Osram  lamp  in¬ 
tended  to  give  10-candle  power  at  10  volts  was  tried,  and  was 
supplied  by  six  accumulators  controlled  by  an  adjustable  resist¬ 
ance.  But  a  comparison  with  the  pentane  lamp  showed  that  the 
colours  of  the  lights  differed  too  widely  to  make  accurate  photo¬ 
metry  possible  until  the  light  of  the  electric  lamp  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  about  one  candle.  It  was  hoped  that  a  metallic  filament 
lamp  thus  used  would  have  an  enhanced  “  life,”  or,  in  other  words, 
would  vary  less  by  ageing  than  if  worked  at  10  candles.  But  the 
result  was  disappointing.  It  might  have  been  better  if  the  lamp 
had  been  worked  at  constant  volts ;  but  with  the  view  of  elimi¬ 
nating  the  effects  of  imperfect  contacts,  adjustment  was  made  for 
working  at  a  constant  current.  Another  defect  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  the  use  of  the  electric  lamp  with  the  filament  erect 
instead  of  hanging  downwards.  Notwithstanding  the  low  candle 
power  at  which  it  was  worked,  the  filament  warped  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

The  lamp  took  about  o-66  ampere.  The  exact  value  of  the 
current  was  of  no  importance ;  but  when  once  settled  it  was  care¬ 
fully  maintained. 


B  A 


The  arrangement  used  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  Ihc  lamp  L  was 
supplied  with  current  from  the  five-cell  battery  B,  the  circuit  was 
completed  through  an  adjustable  rheostat  of  carbon  plates  R,  a 
inanganin  wire  W  of  about  i‘54  ohms  resistance,  and  an  ammeter 
A.  In  parallel  with  the  wire  VV,  a  circuit  contained  a  reflecting 
galvanometer  G,  a  Weston  cadmium  cell  C,  and  a  double  key  Kj. 
A  light  pressure  of  this  key  completed  the  circuit  through  the 
high  resistance  R2,  which  saved  the  cell  from  injury  in  case  the 
lamp  circuit  was  not  completed.  When  an  approximate  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  current  had  been  made,  the  key  was  pressed  hard 
down  and  kept  closed.  Another  circuit  contained  a  resistance  of 
1000  ohms,  R;1,  and  a  key  K>.  When  the  current  was  adjusted  and 
the  galvanometer  G  indicated  zero,  closing  K2  gave  a  deflection 
corresponding  to  o‘35  per  cent,  difference  of  current.  1  he 
current  as  a  rule  was  kept  steady  within  about  one-tenth  of  this 
amount. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  a  large  battery  being  avail¬ 
able,  a  Fleming-Ediswan  photometric  lamp  standard  was  used, 
giving  10  candles  at  6o-05  volts  with  0^7577  ampere,  d  his  gave  no 
difficulty.  The  lamp-holder  was  double-wired,  and  the  volts  were 
measured  with  a  potentiometer. 

Scope  of  the  Investigations. 

The  investigations  were  undertaken  primarily  to  establish  the 
corrections  applicable  to  the  Harcourt  pentane  ten-candle  lamp 
when  the  atmospheric  conditions  were  other  than  normal.  It 
seemed  desirable,  however,  while  the  arrangements  for  making 
such  investigations  were  available,  to  extend  them  to  the  Hefner 
amyl-acetate  lamp.  Also  a  few  observations  were  made  on  the 
effect  of  variations  in  the  atmospheric  conditions  on  the  light 
afforded  by  the  Metropolitan  argand  No.  2  gas-burner,  by  a  flat- 
flame  (slit  or  batswing)  gas-burner,  and  by  the  English  standard 
spermaceti  candle.  The  results  of  these  investigations,  which 
were  not  so  exhaustive  as  those  on  the  Harcourt  and  Hefner 
lamps,  will  only  be  briefly  mentioned  at  the  close  of  this  paper. 
Also  the  publication  of  detailed  figures  of  the  observations,  and 
of  certain  deductions  on  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  light 
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afforded  by  flames  and  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  must 
be  reserved  for  a  subsequent  communication. 

Procedure. 

The  procedure  followed  in  making  the  testings  was  first  to  take 
photometric  readings  in  the  normal  (or  prevailing)  conditions ; 
and  then  to  modify  the  particular  atmospheric  condition,  the  effect 
of  variations  in  which  it  was  desired  to  study,  and  take  further 
readings.  After  several  modifications  of  the  same  atmospheric 
condition  had  been  made  and  readings  taken,  the  original  or 
normal  conditions  were,  whenever  possible,  reverted  to,  and  final 
readings  taken  therein  as  a  check  on  the  initial  readings.  In  the 
earliest  sets  of  observations,  the  readings  thus  obtained  were  cor¬ 
rected  to  normal  in  respect  of  variations  in  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions,  other  than  those  intentionally  introduced,  by  applying 
Liebenthal’s  or  Paterson’s  formulas,  if  available,  or  otherwise  pre¬ 
sumptive  formulas.  The  readings  thus  corrected  were  plotted  on 
squared  paper ;  and  from  the  curve  obtained  therefrom  the  cor¬ 
rection  applicable  to  variations  from  the  normal  of  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  condition  which  had  been  intentionally  varied  in  the  set 
of  observations  was  deduced.  This  correction  was  applied  in 
respect  of  the  accidental  variations  in  that  atmospheric  condition 
in  subsequents  sets  of  observations  in  which  other  atmospheric 
conditions  were  intentionally  varied.  By  pursuing  this  procedure 
through  a  number  of  sets  of  observations  in  which  first  one  and 
then  another  atmospheric  condition  was  intentionally  varied,  the 
corrections  applicable  in  each  were  gradually  deduced  with  greater 
and  greater  freedom  from  uncertainty.  Finally,  the  results  of  the 
whole  of  the  sets  of  observations  were  re-calculated  with  the  aid 
of  the  corrections  so  deduced  ;  and  the  figures  thus  obtained  were 
re-plotted,  and  any  discrepancies  thereby  disclosed  were  examined. 
This  procedure  involved  much  tedious  re-calculating  of  the  results 
of  the  authors’  observations ;  but  it  led  ultimately  to  corrections 
being  deduced,  all  of  which  were  independent  of  the  work  or 
formulae  of  other  observers. 

Corrections  for  Variations  of  Atmospheric  Pressure. 

The  experiments  made  to  determine  the  corrections  for  varia¬ 
tions  of  atmospheric  pressure  were  all  carried  out  in  the  steel 
compression  chamber  already  described.  The  range  of  variation 
of  pressure  for  the  observations  was  from  about  450  to  1000  mm. 
(or  from  about  iyf  inches  to  39!  inches).  The  results  of  the 


Luminous  Intensity. 

Fig.  2.— Effect  of  Variation  of  Pressure. 


observations  were  ultimately  corrected  for  the  variations  in  the 
proportions  of  aqueous  vapour  and  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air 
(according  to  the  formulas  referred  to  later),  and  the  corrected 
figures  thus  obtained  have  been  plotted  and  give  the  curves  shown 
in  fig.  2.  The  curves  show  that  the  relation  between  atmospheric 
pressure  and  the  yield  of  light  is  not  constant  or  expressed  by  a 
straight  line.  The  falling  off  in  the  light  with  reduction  of  pressure 
is  much  greater  at  the  lower  than  at  the  higher  pressures. 

Harcourt  Lamp.— The  curve  for  the  Harcourt  lamp  is,  however, 
nearly  a  straight  line  for  the  range  of  700  mm.  to  850  mm.,  and 
shows  that  within  these  limits  the  light  increases  or  decreases  by 
1  per  cent.,  with  an  increase  or  decrease  respectively  in  pressure 
of  12*5  mm.,  or  that  a  variation  of  10  mm.  in  pressure  is  attended 
by  a  variation  in  the  same  sense  of  o'8  per  cent,  in  the  light 
afforded  by  the  lamp.  These  figures  agree  exactly  with  the  cor¬ 
rection  deduced  by  C.  C.  Paterson  [“  Proceedings  of  the  I  nstitution 
of  Electrical  Engineers,”  1907,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  p.  280] ,  which  rnay 


therefore  be  accepted  as  correct  for  variations  of  pressure  at  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  normal.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  effect  of 
variations  of  pressure  elsewhere,  the  authors  have  failed  to  find  a 
rational  equation  to  the  pressure  curve  for  the  Harcourt  lamp, 


Eig.  3.— Curve  of  Correction  Factor. 

and  prefer  to  give  the  curve  of  the  differential  coefficient  (shown 
in  fig.  3)  rather  than  an  empirical  formula.  By  the  use  of  this 
curve,  the  correction  which  should  be  applied  to  the  Harcourt 
lamp  for  barometric  variations  at  any  place  at  which  the  mean 
barometric  height  is  considerably  below  760  mm.  maybe  deduced. 

Hefner  Lamp. — The  curve  for  the  Hefner  lamp  is  likewise  nearly 
a  straight  line  for  the  range  of  700  mm.  to  850  mm.,  and  shows  that 
within  these  limits  the  light  increases  or  decreases  by  1  per  cent, 
with  an  increase  or  decrease  respectively  in  pressure  of  25  mm., 
or  that  a  variation  of  10  mm.  in  pressure  is  attended  by  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  same  sense  of  o-4  per  cent,  in  the  light  afforded  by  the 
lamp.  These  figures  differ  from  the  correction  deduced  by 
Liebenthal  from  observations  of  the  variation  of  the  light  of  the 
Hefner  lamp,  caused  by  the  natural  fluctuations  of  the  baro¬ 
meter  between  735  mm.  and  775  mm.  Liebenthal  had  adopted  a 
formula  according  to  which  a  variation  of  10  mm.  in  pressure  is 
attended  by  a  variation  of  only  o'i  per  cent,  in  the  light. 
[“  Zeitschrift  fur  Instrumentenkunde,”  1895,  Vol.  XV.  157,  and 
“  Praktische  Photometrie,”  p.  121.]  Paterson  mentions  that  he 
found  for  10  mm.  variation  in  pressure  o'2  per  cent,  variation  in 
the  light.  The  authors  have  therefore  found  that,  about  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  normal,  variation  of  pressure  has  only  half  the  effect 
on  the  light  of  the  Hefner  lamp  which  it  has  on  that  of  the 
Harcourt ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  has  for  the  Hefner  lamp 
four  times  the  effect  shown  by  Liebenthal’s  formula,  which  has 
been  very  generally  accepted.  The  facts  that  the  effect  of  small 
barometric  changes — such  as  Liebenthal  had  available — is  small 
compared  with  the  effect  of  the  unavoidable  changes  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  aqueous  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air,  and 
that  the  proportion  of  the  latter  was  not  ascertained  by  Lieben¬ 
thal,  indicate  that  his  formula  for  the  correction  to  be  applied  to 
the  Hefner  lamp  for  variations  of  barometric  height  does  not  rest  on 
acceptable  data.  The  authors  ascertained  the  proportions  both 
of  aqueous  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  during  the  obser¬ 
vations,  and  applied  corrections  to  eliminate  their  effects,  while  the 
greater  range  of  barometric  change  which  they  had  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  reduced  the  effect  of  unavoidable  errors  of  observation  on 
the  final  result.  For  these  reasons,  they  believe  that  their  figure 
of  o-4  per  cent,  should  now  be  accepted  in  preference  to  Lieben- 
thal’s  o' 1  per  cent,  for  the  effect  on  the  light  of  the  Hefner  lamp 
of  a  change  of  10  mm.  in  barometric  pressure  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  760  mm.  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  variations  of  pressure 
in  other  regions  of  the  barometric  scale,  the  curve  found  by  the 
authors  coincides  fairly  well  with  the  results  of  observations  made 
by  Liebenthal  in  a  pneumatic  chamber,  in  which  results,  however, 
he  appears  to  have  placed  but  little  reliance,  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  number  of  disturbing  factors. 

Corrections  for  Variations  in  Atmospheric  Humidity. 

The  experiments  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  variations  in 
the  humidity  of  the  air  on  the  light  afforded  by  flames  were  carried 
out  partly  in  the  steel  chamber  already  described  and  partly  in  a 
small  room  at  the  Electrical  Standards  Laboratory  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  at  No.  8,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall,  London.  This 
room  was  4^03  metres  (13  ft.  2J  in.)  long,  i'975  metres  (6  ft.  5:]  in.) 
wide,  and  2^45  metres  (8  ft.  oj  in.  high).  1  here  was  no  pump  for 
renewing  the  air  of  the  room,  but  a  hood  attached  to  a  flue-pipe 
passing  through  the  wall  of  the  room  was  placed  over  the  lamp, 
the  heated  products  from  which  created  a  strong  draught  through 
the  flue-pipe.  The  proportion  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  was 
increased  as  required  by  passing  steam  into  the  chamber  or  room 
from  a  small  boiler  placed  outside  it.  A  large  range  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  was  secured  by  choosing  dry, 
cold  days,  on  which  observations  of  the  light  of  the  lamps  when 
the  humidity  was  low  could  be  made.  I  he  chamber  or  room 
having  been  heated  by  electric  heaters,  the  air  was  then  nearly 
saturated  with  steam  at  the  high  temperature.  1  he  range  of 
humidity  thus  secured  was  from  about  1  per  cent,  to  over  4  p3r 
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cent,  by  volume  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air.  Sets  of  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Harcourt  lamp  showed  that  a  change  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  per  sc  of  the  air  from  8°  C.  to  over  20°  C.  had  no  definite  effect 
on  the  light  afforded.  The  steam  introduced  was  well  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  the  air  of  the  chamber  or  room  by  means  of  an  electric  fan. 
In  one  set  of  observations,  greater  initial  dryness  of  the  air  was 
secured  by  exposing  trays  of  granulated  calcium  chloride  in  the 
room  for  twelve  hours,  while  circulation  of  the  air  over  the  trays 
was  maintained  by  the  fan.  The  results  of  observations  were  in 
all  cases  corrected  for  variations  in  the  barometric  height  and  in 
the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air.  The  results  showed 
that  the  light  of  both  the  Harcourt  and  Hefner  lamps  decreases 
by  1  per  cent,  for  an  increase  of  o' 16  per  cent,  in  the  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  air,  or  that  an  increase  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  air  is  attended  by  a  decrease  of  6'25  per  cent,  in  the 
light  of  the  lamps.  Liebenthal  found  5-5  per  cent,  for  both  lamps 
[“  Zeitschrift  fiir  Instrumentenkunde,”  1895,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  157,  and 
“  Praktische  Photometrie,”  pp.  118  and  128],  while  Paterson  has 
found  6'6  per  cent,  for  the  Harcourt  and  6  per  cent,  for  the  Hefner 
lamp  [“  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,” 
1907,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  pp.  276,  277]  as  the  decrease  in  the  light 
caused  by  1  per  cent,  increase  in  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air. 

Corrections  for  Vitiation  of  the  Atmosphere  by 
Combustion. 

Experiments  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  different  degrees 
of  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  light  afforded  by  flames  were 
made  on  air  vitiated,  partially  by  breathing  and  partially  by  the 
combustion  of  pentane  or  illuminating  gas.  The  ratio  of  carbon 
dioxide  produced  to  oxygen  consumed  differs  according  to  the 
composition  of  the  fuel  consumed,  and  the  composition  of  vitiated 
air  will,  therefore,  differ  according  as  the  vitiation  arises  wholly 
or  mainly  from  breathing,  from  the  combustion  of  a  hydrocarbon 
body  such  as  pentane,  or  of  the  mixture  of  a  number  of  com¬ 
bustible  gases,  in  which  hydrogen  predominates,  which  constitutes 
ordinary  town  illuminating  gas.  In  the  experiments  made  by  the 
authors,  the  proportions  of  both  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  in  the 
vitiated  air  were  determined  by  analysis,  and  the  somewhat  com¬ 
plex  results  obtained  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  a  subsequent 
communication.  But  taking  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  air  as  the  sole  measure  of  vitiation  caused  partially  by  breath¬ 
ing,  but  mainly  by  combustion  of  paraffin  hydrocarbons  or  town 
gas,  it  was  found  that  1  per  cent,  decrease  in  the  light  of  the 
Harcourt  lamp  was  caused  when  approximately  0^035  per  cent,  of 
carbon  dioxide  was  present  in  the  air,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
Hefner  lamp  with  0^045  per  cent.  Or  the  presence  of  o'oi  per 
cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  was  attended  by  a  reduction  of 
C29  per  cent,  in  the  light  of  the  H arcourt,  or  of  o'22  per  cent,  in  the 
light  of  the  Hefner  lamp.  In  the  experiments  on  which  these 
figures  for  the  Harcourt  lamp  arc  based,  the  proportion  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  air  ranged  from  o'og  per  cent,  to  2'54  per  cent.,  and 
of  oxygen  from  20'8o  per  cent,  to  17^40  per  cent.  With  2^54  per 
cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  and  17^40  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  the  flame  of 
the  Harcourt  lamp  was  blue  and  practically  non-illuminating. 
The  diminution  in  light  is  fairly  uniformly  proportional  to  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  up  to  about  2  per  cent, 
of  the  latter — i.e.,  the  curve  given  by  the  figures  is  nearly  a  straight 
line  to  that  point.  The  experiments  on  the  Hefner  lamp  were  not 
made  over  so  wide  a  range  as  those  on  the  Harcourt  lamp. 

Some  observations  were  made  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
carbon  dioxide  was  gradually  increased  by  combustion  to  i'87 
per  cent,  while  the  oxygen  in  the  air  was  maintained  approximately 
at  the  normal  percentage  by  a  supply  from  a  cylinder  of  com¬ 
pressed  oxygen.  These  observations  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
the  effect  of  an  ordinary  vitiated  atmosphere  on  the  light  of  the 
lamps ;  but  the  results  are  interesting  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
and  will  be  published  later. 


General  Formula  for  Corrections. 


The  corrections  found  for  the  Harcourt  and  Hefner  lamps 
may  be  applied  thus — - 

Let  A  =  the  accepted  normal  percentage  of  aqueous  vapour  in 
the  air. 

,,  C  =  the  accepted  normal  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  air. 

„  F  =  the  accepted  normal  pressure  of  the  air  in  millimetres. 

„  a  =  the  prevailing  percentage  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air 
when  the  lamp  is  in  use. 

„  c  =  the  prevailing  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air 
when  the  lamp  is  in  use. 

„  p  =  the  prevailing  pressure  of  the  air  when  the  lamp  is  in  use. 


Then  the  actual  light  (I')  of  the  lamp  at  the  time,  expressed  in 
terms  of  its  light  (I)  in  normal  conditions,  will  be  found  with  suffi¬ 
cient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes  from  the  equations — 
For  the  Harcourt  lamp  : — 


I'  =  ' 


—  A  c 
o-i6  0-035 


C  p  -  PN 


12-5 


For  the  Hefner  lamp  : — 

fa  —  A  ,  c  - 

100  —  ( - 2"  H — 

\  o'i6  o-< 


-  C  -P-  P\ 

2  Vo  / 
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25 
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Effect  of  Variations  in  the  Atmospheric  Conditions  on 
the  Light  of  Gas  and  Candle  Flames. 


The  results  obtained  in  the  observations  made  on  the  flames  of 

“  G  is” 

the  No.  2  “Metropolitan”  argand,  and  the  Bray  j  5  ft.  ^ 

slit  flat-flame  gas-burners,  when  consuming  the  gas  supplied  in 
Chelsea  and  Westminster  by  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company, 
and  on  the  flame  of  the  English  parliamentary  standard  sper¬ 
maceti  candle,  must  not  be  accepted  as  so  trustworthy  as  those 
given  for  the  Harcourt  and  Hefner  lamps,  because  they  are  based 
on  fewer  observations.  These  results  are  therefore  given  with 
reservation  in  the  following  tabular  statement : — 


One  per  cent,  decrease  oflight  is  caused  approxi¬ 
mately  by  the  following  changes  from  normal. 

Vitiation 

Pressure.  Aqueous  Vapour.  expressed 

by  %  CO,. 


No.  2  "Metropolitan” 

argand  gas  .  .  .  —  25  mm.  4-  o-20  per  cent.  4  C03  per  cent. 

Flat-flame  gas  ...  —  5  mm.  -|-o'ii  ,,  4- o' 035  ,, 

Spermaceti  candle.  .  —20  mm.  4-  o'so  ,,  4-  C04  ,, 


These  results  indicate  that  small  variations  in  the  atmospheric 
conditions  of  a  gas-testing  room  will  not  appreciably  affect  the 
results  of  photometric  comparisons  in  which  the  Harcourt  or 
Hefner  lamp  is  used  as  the  standard  of  light,  and  that  these 
standards  will  give  as  accurate  results  as  are  anyhow  practically 
obtainable  in  determinations  of  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  if 
they  are  used  in  all  ordinary  circumstances  without  correction  for 
any  divergence  from  normal  atmospheric  conditions.  In  other 
circumstances,  however,  as  in  the  testing  of  electric  lamps  by  a 
flame  standard,  corrections  are  called  for. 


Division  of  the  Work  of  Observation. 

The  whole  of  the  work  involved  in  the  investigations  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  authors  personally.  The  work  of  making  the 
observations  was  shared  in  this  way  :  Mr.  Butterfield  remained 
in  the  experimental  chamber  or  room  and  made  all  the  photo¬ 
metric  readings  and  a  few  air  analyses,  &c. ;  Dr.  Haldane  was 
also  in  the  chamber  or  room  except  on  a  few  occasions  when  the 
ventilation  was  inadequate  and  the  presence  of  a  second  observer 
would  have  caused  undesirable  vitiation  of  the  air.  He  made 
nearly  all  the  analyses  of  air  and  readings  of  the  hygrometer  and 
other  accessory  apparatus  in  the  chamber  or  room,  controlled  the 
atmospheric  conditions  therein,  and  generally  directed  the  course 
of  the  investigations.  Mr.  Trotter  had  entire  charge  of  the  electric 
standard  lamps  used  and  controlled  them  from  outside  the 
chamber  or  room.  When  variations  in  the  light  of  gas-flames  were 
being  investigated,  Mr.  Trotter  also  made,  simultaneously  with  the 
observations  proceeding  in  the  experimental  room,  observations  of 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  on  a  photometer  which  had  been 
set  up  outside  the  room,  in  order  that  due  allowance  might  be 
made  for  fluctuations  in  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas. 


Use  of  Tar  for  Road  Making. 

In  the  course  of  a  paper  on  “  The  Construction,  Maintenance, 
and  Repair  of  Highways,”  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  Astley  Norris, 
the  Surveyor  to  the  Swaffham  Urban  District  Council,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Eastern  District  Section  of  the  Institution  of  Municipal 
Engineers  at  Yarmouth  last  Saturday,  he  said  the  most  successful 
system  of  treating  roads  is  that  of  tarring  furnace  slag.  The 
method  of  preparing  this  road  material,  as  in  most  cases  of 
tar  macadam,  is  to  thoroughly  dry  the  stone  by  heating,  and  then 
to  apply  hot  tar  and  mix  thoroughly.  Limestone  was  very  exten¬ 
sively  used  at  first,  and  selected  for  tar  macadam,  on  account  of 
its  absorbent  properties;  while  dense  blast-turnace  slag  of  best 
quality — a  harder  and  comparatively  better  wearing  material 
has  since  been  largely  adopted.  Mr.  Norris  expressed  the  opinion 
that  where  roads  have  a  good  face,  and  it  is  possible  to  tar-wash 
the  surface  at  least  once  every  four  months,  tar  as  a  surface 
binder  will  undoubtedly  be  a  success.  It  will  not,  of  course,  make 
a  weak  road,  subject  to  disintegration  from  below,  a  strong  one. 
The  failure  of  tar  macadam  has  been  in  great  measure  due  to  in¬ 
ability  to  get  the  tar  to  adhere  to  the  material  to  be  tarred. 


Gas  Coke  in  Germany. — In  a  recent  paper  on  gas  coke,  by  a 
lerman  author,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  still  great  differences  in 
he  methods  of  calculation  employed  in  modern  gas-works,  as  the 
xtremely  divergent  figures  for  the  yields  of  coke  indicate.  The 
esults  from  a  few  towns  are  quoted  in  illustration  by  the  Iron 
nd  Coal  Trades  Review.”  The  coke  produced  from  Silesian  and 
iaar  coal  is  as  follows:  Munich,  66  per  cent,  by  weight;  Nurem- 
lertr,  77  per  cent. ;  from  English  coal,  Copenhagen  76  per  cent., 
Cbnigsberg  66  per  cent. ;  and  from  Ruhr  coal,  t  ologne  75  pei 
ent  Elberfeld  70  per  cent,  Breslau,  which  works  with  Silesian 
oal  ’only,  and  should  therefore  have  one  of  the  lowest  produc- 
ions,  stands,  with  73  per  cent,  by  weight,  far  in  front  of  Berlin, 
yhich  gasifies  a  preponderance  of  English  coal,  and  attains  only 
o  some  71  per  cent,  yield  of  coke.  At  the  end  of  the  last  and 
he  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  production  of  gas  coke 
ncreased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  population ;  and  there  was 
Teat  depression  in  prices.  In  time,  this  was  changed  by  t 
liminution  of  the  amount  of  coke  brought  on  to  the  market, 
wing  to  its  use  for  water-gas  production  and  by  steaming  in 
vertical  retorts,  while  the  quality  was  improved. 
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THE  FLOW  OF  GASES  IN  PIPES.* 


The  work  by  Dr.  Viktor  Blaess,  of  the  Technical  College  at 
Darmstadt,  which  is  now  before  us,  deals  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  with  the  subject  of  the  flow  of  gases  in  pipes  and  the 
calculation  of  the  dimensions  of  extensive  systems  of  tubes  and 
passages.  Installations  for  the  supply  and  removal  of  air,  for  the 
ventilation  of  mines,  for  the  transport  and  distribution  of  gas,  and 
of  pneumatic  tubes  for  conveying  goods,  are  included  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  Dr.  Blaess  gives  to  the  subject. 

The  work  comprises  a  small  volume  of  text  with  72  illustrations, 
and  a  large  volume  of  diagrams.  There  is  a  separate  diagram 
for  every  size  of  pipe,  commencing  at  a  diameter  of  70  mm. 
(2!  inches)  and  rising  by  10  mm.  inch)  to  500  mm.  (20  inches). 
From  500  mm.  to  800  mm.  (20  to  32  inches),  there  is  a  separate 
diagram  for  each  size,  rising  by  20  mm.  (£  inch)  increase  in 
diameter.  Sizes  differing  by  50  mm.  (2  inches)  have  each  a 
separate  diagram  for  diameters  of  all  pipes  ranging  from  800  to 
1200  mm.  (32  to  48  inches).  Above  1200  mm.  (48  inches),  there 
is  a  separate  diagram  for  each  size,  increasing  by  100  mm. 
(4  inches)  to  a  diameter  of  2000  mm.  (about  6  ft.  7  in.).  From 
the  latter  diameter,  up  to  a  diameter  of  4000  mm.  (13  feet),  the 
intervals  between  the  sizes  for  which  a  separate  diagram  is  given 
are  200  mm.  (8  inches).  There  are  thus  in  all  85  plates  intended 
to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  the  dimensions  of  plain,  jointed, 
and  ramifying  systems  of  pipes  and  passages  for  conveying  gases, 
and  air  in  particular. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  text  is  devoted  to  a  short  his¬ 
torical  review  of  the  fundamental  ideas  underlying  the  treatment 
of  the  snbject  of  the  flow  of  gas  in  pipes.  The  second  chapter 
deals  with  the  principal  experimental  results.  In  it  the  value  of 
X,  which  in  the  earliest  works  on  the  flow  of  gas  was  assumed  to 
be  a  constant,  is  discussed.  The  formulas  for  determining  the 
value  of  this  coefficient  propounded  by  Weisbach,  Blochmann, 
Grashof,  Rietschel,  Biel,  and  Petit  are  quoted ;  and  the  author 
finally  adopts  a  formula  based  on  investigations  of  his  own,  which 
agrees  well  for  pipes  of  large  sizes  with  Rietschel’s  formula,  and 
for  pipes  of  small  sizes  with  Biel’s  formula.  This  formula  is : 


.  1  O'OOII 

X  iz  o-OI25  + — g— 

The  value  given  by  this  formula  has  been  worked  ont  for  each 
size  of  pipe,  and  is  stated  at  the  head  of  each  diagram. 

The  author  states  that  this  value  may  be  taken  as  an  average 
answering  well  for  all  practical  conditions.  The  loss  of  pressure, 
H,  in  a  pipe,  expressed  in  millimetres  of  water,  then  becomes : 


H 


D  2  g 


in  which  the  diameter  (D)  and  the  length  (/)  of  the  main  are  in 
metres,  the  velocity  of  flow  (v)  is  in  metres  per  second,  7  is  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  gas  stated  in  kilogrammes  per  cubic  metre, 
and  g  =  9‘8i  metres  per  second. 

The  third  chapter  discusses  the  size  of  a  stretch  of  main  in 
relation  to  industrial  conditions — i.e.,  whether  a  small  main  with  a 
high  fall  of  pressure  or  a  large  main  with  a  low  fall  of  pressure 
should  be  employed.  The  question  of  interest  charges,  hours  of 
use  per  diem,  &c.,  are  shown  to  be  important  factors  in  deciding 
the  size  of  main.  The  fourth  chapter  describes  how  to  determine 
the  equivalent  cross  section  of  a  pipe.  The  loss  of  pressure  due 
to  friction  is  shown  to  depend  only  on  the  square  of  the  velocity 
of  the  gas  in  the  pipe  for  the  same  length  and  size  of  pipe.  The 
size  (Fae)  of  a  smooth,  conical  mouth  which  will  pass  the  same 
volume  of  gas  (Q)  in  cubic  metres  per  minute  as  would  go  through 
the  pipe  under  consideration  is  found  from  the  formula: 

2  g  H 
7 

For  atmospheric  air  at  normal  temperature,  the  value  of  7  is 
1 '226  ;  and  hence  it  is  found  that  for  air : 


Q  =  60  Fae 


Fae  = - — 

240  7/  H 

Each  diagram  has  a  curve  from  which  the  value  of  Fae  in  square 
metres  may  be  directly  read  off  for  any  length  of  pipe  for  the 
diameter  to  which  the  diagram  refers. 

The  value  of  Fae  may  refer  to  the  pure  friction  equivalent  Fp, 
which  bears  to  the  cross  section  Fr  of  the  pipe  the  ratio  : 


Fp  = 
Fr 


From  this  it  appears  that,  if  the  pipe  is  of  infinite  length,  the 
value  of  Fpis  zero,  and  that  with  short  lengths  of  pipe  it  may  even 
be  greater  than  Fr. 

The  next  chapter  relates  to  the  geometry  of  flow  in  pipes.  In 
it  the  effect  of  a  contracted  end  of  the  pipe  on  the  flow  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  an  expression  is  found  for  the  equivalent,  in  square 
metres  of  cross  section,  of  the  effect.  Two  primary  cases  are 
considered — viz.,  (r)  that  of  a  simple  pipe  with  an  outlet  of 
different  size  ;  and  (2),  the  resistance  due  to  a  sudden  change  in 
the  cross  section.  The  equivalent  Fae  then  refers  to  the  sum  of 


“  Die  Stromung  in  Rorhen  und  die  Berechnung  weitverzweigter  Leit- 
ungen  und  Kanale  ”  von  Dr. -Ing.  Viktor  Blaess.  Two  Vols.  R.  Oldenbourg, 
Munich  and  Berlin  ;  1911. 


the  resistances  due  to  friction  and  the  contraction  or  successive 
contractions. 

Two  examples  quoted  from  the  explanatory  matter  will  make 
the  use  of  the  diagrams  in  these  respects  clear.  In  the  first  case, 
let  it  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  pipe  200  mm.  (about  8  inches)  in 
diameter,  and  14  metres  (46  feet)  in  length.  The  equivalent  Fp  of 
the  resistance  due  to  friction  for  a  pipe  of  this  size  and  length  is 
found  at  once  from  the  curve  on  the  corresponding  diagram  to  be 
o-028o  square  metre  (0-3  square  foot).  Ignoring  resistances  at  the 
ends  of  the  pipe,  if  there  is  a  pressure  of  25  mm.  (1  inch)  of  water, 
the  pipe  will  transmit  water  gas  of  specific  gravity  7  =  071  kilo¬ 
grammes  per  cubic  metre  at  the  following  rate,  according  to  the 
formula : — 

Q  =  60  Fp  a/2-!  H 

V  7 _ 

Q  =  60  X  0-0280  X  \!  2  X  9  81  X  25 
v  0-71 

=  44- 1  cubic  metres  (1557  cubic  feet)  per  minute. 

In  the  second  case,  a  pipeqro  mm.  (about  16  inches)  in  diameter 
and  50  metres  (164  feet)  in  length  is  contracted  at  the  outlet  to  a 
cross  section  of  o-i  square  metre  (1-076  square  feet).  Oh  referring 
to  the  intersection  in  the  diagram  for  pipes  410  mm.  in  size  of  the 
figure  o- 1  ou  the  scale  of  ordinates  and  the  figure  50  on  the  scale 
of  abscissas,  it  is  found  to  be  traversed  by  a  curve  which  gives 
the  value  0-07  square  metre  (075  square  foot)  for  Fae,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  effect  of  the  contraction.  If  it  is  desired  to  transmit 
through  this  pipe  120  cubic  metres  (4240  cubic  feet)  per  minute  of 
gas  having  a  specific  gravity  equal  to  0-45  kilogramme  per  cubic 
metre,  then  inserting  the  value  of  Fae  found  from  the  diagram  in 
the  formula : 


the  result  is  H 


=  ( 


396  X  0-07 


.  j  =  18-8  mm.  (  =  0-74  inch). 


Therefore,  the  fall  of  pressure  in  transmitting  gas  at  the  rate 
stated  in  these  conditions  will  be  7’4-ioths  of  an  inch  of  water. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  text  refers  to  the  calculation  of  branch 
pipes  when  the  pressure  is  positive;  and  the  seventh,  to  when  it  is 
negative.  The  eighth  chapter  relates  to  pipes  or  conduits  of  other 
than  circular  cross  section,  and  in  particular  to  rectangular  pas¬ 
sages.  The  ninth  chapter  is  a  short  one  on  the  theory  of  mine 
ventilation.  The  tenth  chapter  deals  in  a  comprehensive  fashion 
with  the  behaviour  of  branch  pipes  when  various  modifications 
are  introduced  in  the  system.  The  eleventh  chapter  refers  to  the 
theory  of  branch  pipes  in  relation  to  economic  laws ;  while  the 
twelfth  chapter  deals  with  the  determination  of  the  sizes  of  pipes 
for  a  new  distributing  system — whether  for  the  transport  of  gas, 
or  for  ventilating,  or  for  the  pneumatic  carriage  or  removal  of 
materials. 

The  practical  use  of  low-pressure  mains  is  the  subject  of  the 
thirteenth  chapter.  It  is  discussed  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  pneu¬ 
matic  transmission  of  spheres  of  different  materials,  and  of  dust 
in  various  industries.  The  theory  of  fans  is  reviewed  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  chapter ;  while  the  fifteenth  and  last  chapter  in  the  book 
of  text  relates  to  the  measurement  of  pressure  and  velocity  in 
pipes  and  conduits. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  diagrams,  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  is 
often  advantageous  to  introduce  into  the  calculation  in  place  of 
the  actual  length  of  pipe  that  length  plus  an  addition  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  equivalent  of  some  special  resistance,  such  as  that 
offered  by  bends.  The  length  (Lae)  of  pipe  equivalent  to  a  normal 
bend  is  found  from  the  expression  lae  =  10D,  in  which  1  and  D 
represent  length  and  diameter  of  main  in  metres.  Another  case 
in  which  an  equivalent  length  may  with  advantage  be  introduced 
into  the  calculation  is  when  the  coefficient  of  friction  (X1)  of  the 
gas  is  other  than  the  average  value  (X)  which  is  applicable  in  most 
cases.  The  equivalent  length  (lae)  which  is  then  introduced  is 
found  by  the  formula : 


Another  case  in  which  the  equivalent  length  is  of  service  is  when 
a  pipe  is  to  be  used  for  the  pneumatic  transmission  of  material. 
The  proportion  of  material  to  air,  and  the  ratio  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  material  to  that  of  air  enter  into  the  formula  from 
which  the  equivalent  length  is  deduced  in  this  case. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  general  scope  of  Dr. 
Blaess’  valuable  work.  We  know  of  no  modern  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  the  flow  of  gases  in  pipes,  &c.,  which  is  at  once  so  com¬ 
prehensive,  exhaustive,  and  withal  so  concise  and  practical.  It 
is  not  written  for  the  gas  engineer  in  particular— his  use  of  the 
formulas  and  diagrams  is,  indeed,  only  one  out  of  many  to  which 
they  may  be  put,  and  he  would  perhaps  have  preferred  to 
have  the  others  excluded  from  consideration.  But  the  general 
treatment,  based  on  fundamental  laws  and  crucial  experiments, 
which  Dr.  Blaess  has  adopted,  is,  after  all,  of  greater  general 
utility ;  and  the  distributing  gas  engineer  will  not  find  that  it  in¬ 
volves  him  in  much  extra  trouble.  To  apply  the  formulae  and 
diagrams  forthwith  the  English  engineer  will,  of  course,  have  first 
to  convert  his  measurements  into  their  metric  equivalents ;  but 
when  this  has  been  done,  he  will  have  at  his  disposal  the  results 
of  the  latest  theories  and  experiments  on  the  flow  of  gases  em¬ 
bodied  in  convenient  formulae  and  well-arranged  diagrams. 
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A  Side  Viewo  of  the  Oas  Company’s  Exhibit. 


A  GAS  DISPLAY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Wellington  Gas  Company’s  Striking  Exhibit. 

In  Wellington  (N.Z.)  there  is  being  held  an  Industrial  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  in  two  brick-store  buildings  belonging  to  the  Harbour  Board, 
together  with  a  temporary  building  connecting  them.  The  lighting 
of  the  smaller  of  the  two  buildings  was  entrusted  to  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  and  that  of  the  larger  building  and  annexe  to  the  Electrical 
Department  of  the  City  Council,  who  adopted  Osram  lamps  in¬ 
ternally  and  flame  arcs  externally.  The  Gas  Company  fitted 
the  Keith  high-pressure  system  of  lighting  for  their  building,  and 
ordinary  lighting  under  3-inch  pressure  for  their  stall  and  cooking. 
Externally,  the  entrance  to  the  building  is  lit  by  one  4500  and  two 
1500  candle  power  Keith  lamps. 

The  building  lighted  by  the  Gas  Company  is  260  feet  long  by 


70  feet  wide,  with  a  gallery  all  round,  leaving  a  central  well-hole 
32  feet  wide.  The  building  is  lit  inside  by  five  lamps  of  1500- 
candle  power  hung  in  the  roof,  two  lamps  of  500-candle  power 
suspended  under  the  gallery  at  each  end  of  the  building,  and  rows 
of  1 00- candle  power  inverted  burners  spaced  about  14  feet  apart— 
one  series  below  the  gallery  level  and  hanging  from  the  front 
of  it,  and  another  series  spaced  centrally  above  the  gallery. 
Mr.  William  Ferguson,  the  Managing-Director  of  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  has  forwarded  a  series  of  daylight  photographs  illustrating 
the  Company’s  stall,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  with  an 
adjacent  stall  under  the  gallery  for  the  compressing-machinery. 
The  moving  machinery  is  placed  apart  from  the  main  stall,  so  as 
to  obtain  facilities  for  drainage  and  ventilation  through  the  out¬ 
side  wall.  The  stall  holds  a  Keith  compressor,  a  gas-engine 
driving  a  rotary  compressor  as  a  stand-by,  ventilating  fans,  &c., 
and  an  exhibit  by  the  Welsbach  Company  of  mantle-making. 

The  central  stall  (47  feet  by  19  feet)  is  divided  into  a  cookery 


A  Side  View  of  the  Oas  Company's  Exhibit — Showing  the  Bath-Room  Corner. 
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End  View  of  the  General  Stall.  The  Compressing  Machinery. 


demonstration  theatre  seating  36  people,  a  corner  of  a  kitchen, 
a  corner  of  a  bath-room,  and  a  corner  of  a  sitting-room,  together 
with  open  space  for  general  exhibits.  Above  the  roof  of  the  four 
triangular  rooms  is  built  a  pyramid  of  gas-cookers  manufactured 
by  the  Company.  These  cookers  (“  W.G.C.”)  are  made  in  the 
Company’s  workshops  from  local  castings,  and  have  sheet-steel 
sides  lined  with  asbestos  board.  They  have  four  burners  on  the 
open  top,  with  enamelled  top  plate  and  a  large  oven ;  and  they 
are  supplied  and  fixed  on  a  tiled  base  in  Wellington  for  £2  10s., 
or  are  fixed  on  hire  at  2s.  per  month.  A  gas-circulator  is  fitted 
up  in  the  kitchen,  from  which  hot  water  is  laid  on  to  the  sinks  in 
the  kitchen  and  demonstration-room  and  to  the  bath  and  lavatory 
basin.  The  Company  make  copper  bath- water  heaters  of  several 
types  ;  and  one  of  these  is  fitted  up  with  a  glass  cylinder  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  action  to  the  public.  Electric  gas-lighters  of  various 
patterns  are  installed  on  several  lamps ;  and  high  and  low  pres¬ 
sure  laundry  irons  are  on  exhibit — demonstrations  of  laundry 
work  being  held  at  intervals.  There  is  also  an  exhibit  in  another 
part  of  the  building  by  a  laundry,  where  high-pressure  gas-irons 
are  used  and  other  gas-heated  laundry  appliances  are  in  daily 
use.  The  Company  are  exhibiting  their  own  manufacture  of  a 
large  cooker  for  hotel  purposes  and  appliances  for  pastry-cooks. 
The  stall  has  been  made  as  attractive  as  possible  by  the  display 
of  plenty  of  plant  in  motion — as,  for  instance,  a  gas-mantle  tester, 
gas-flashing  signs,  gas  burning  under  water  in  a  Smethurst  burner, 
water-heaters,  glass  meters  in  action,  &c. 

Mr.  Ferguson  informs  us  that  the  Keith  high-pressure  gas¬ 
lighting  installation  has  been  most  satisfactory  in  every  way — ■ 
the  internal  lights  more  especially.  Owing  to  the  shape  of  the 
building,  with  heavy  gallery,  and  no  windows  below  the  gallery, 
the  private  stall-holders  have  had  to  provide  special  lighting, 
which  the  Company  have  carried  out  with  100  and  300  candle 
power  inverted  high-pressure  lamps  as  required  by  each  stall¬ 
holder.  The  large  lamps  are  lit  by  a  bye-pass  off  the  low-pressure 
service,  which  service  was  previously  in  position  and  supplied  the 
Lucas  lamps  suspended  in  the  roof  which  normally  lit  the  store. 
In  Mr.  Ferguson’s  opinion — and  he  believes  in  that  of  many  of  the 
general  public—  the  gas  lighting  has  compared  more  than  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  electric  lighting.  The  Corporation  have  a  large 
stall,  and  show  cookers,  toasters,  boiling  kettles,  and  hot-plates, 
with  radiators  and  other  appliances  ;  but,  though  exhibiting  these, 
and  holding  cooking  and  baking  demonstrations,  they  have  not,  so 
far  As  can  be  learnt,  made  public  any  tests  as  to  the  quantity  of 
current  used. 

As  the  Corporation  supply  the  electrical  street  lighting,  the 
Gas  Company  cannot  expect  to  profit  much  from  the  exhibition 
of  high-pressure  gas ;  but  they  have  at  present  a  large  proportion 
of  the  external  lighting  of  shop  fronts  by  one,  two,  and  three 
light  upright  mantle  lamps  placed  under  the  verandahs.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  some  of  these  lamps  in  selected  positions 
could  be  replaced  by  a  system  of  high-pressure  parade  lighting. 
The  Company  have  at  present  in  hand  the  supply  of  part  of  a 
suburban  borough  by  a  high-pressure  system,  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  street  lighting.  They  are  also  negotiating  with  two  subur¬ 
ban  bodies  for  the  supply  of  gas  by  means  of  a  high-pressure 
system,  which,  if  the  arrangement  can  be  completed,  will  enable 
the  Company  to  show  what  can  really  be  done  for  both  street  and 
domestic  lighting. 


At  Hyde  Chapel,  Gee  Cross,  a  few  days  ago,  the  marriage 
was  solemnized  of  Mr.  Philip  C.  Potts,  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Potts, 
the  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Hyde  Gas  Company,  and  Mrs. 
Potts,  of  “  Braehead,”  Hyde,  with  Miss  Edith  Cheetham,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Cheetham,  of  Windsor  House,  Hyde.  After  the 
ceremony,  there  was  a  reception  at  the  residence  of  the  bride’s 
mother;  and  later  in  the  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potts  left  for  North 
Wales.  In  anticipation  of  the  happy  event,  Mr.  Potts  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  employees  at  the  gas-works  with  a  pair  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  framed  in  satinwood,  in  token  of  their  regard  for  him. 


PROPOSED  REGULATIONS  FOR  PITCH=WORKERS. 


A  question  put  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
last  week  by  Mr.  Haydn  Jones,  the  Labour  Member  for  Merion¬ 
ethshire,  on  the  subject  of  the  possible  injury  to  the  health  of 
pedestrians  and  others  by  the  tarring  of  road  surfaces,  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  medical  authorities  of  the  Home  Office  have 
drafted  some  regulations  to  be  applied  to  people  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  patent  fuel  with  the  addition  of  pitch.  Mr.  Jones 
said  these  regulations  showed  that  workers  with  pitch  made  from 
gas  tar  were  particularly  liable  to  cancer ;  and  he  wished  to  know 
what  precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  possible  spread 
of  this  disease  in  the  way  he  mentioned.  Mr.  Burns  informed 
the  honourable  member  that  the  proposed  regulations  were  in¬ 
tended  to  minimize  the  risk  of  constant  working  in  connection  with 
tar.  But  he  had  not  seen  any  evidence  that  risk  was  incurred  in 
walking  or  driving  over  tarred  roads ;  and  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  likelihood  of  any  such  risk.  In  view  of  this  incident,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  record  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
drafting  of  the  regulations. 

It  appears  that  one  of  the  diseases  added  to  the  third  schedule 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  was  a 
form  of  cancer,  or  ulceration  of  the  skin  of  the  corneal  surface  of 
the  eye,  occurring  in  the  handling  or  use  of  pitch,  tar,  or  tarry 
compounds.  The  Committee  found  that  men  engaged  in  unload¬ 
ing  pitch  from  vessels  or  railway  trucks,  in  the  manufacture  of 
briquettes,  or  in  handling  coal  oil  in  making  grease,  were  liable 
to  suffer  from  warty  growths  which  ulcerated,  and  occasionally 
became  the  seat  of  the  form  of  cancer  specially  in  question. 
Particles  of  pitch  striking  the  eye  tended  to  set  up  severe  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  conjunctival  mucous  membrane  and  cornea;  and 
it  was  stated  that  where  injury  occurred  to  the  eyes  by  pitch, 
they  generally  did  very  badly.  The  Committee  explained  that  “  a 
breach  of  surface  caused  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  pitch  par¬ 
ticle  gives  entrance  to  bacteria  which  induce  a  septic  inflammation 
involving  the  cornea  and  other  structures  of  the  eye;  so  that 
danger  of  loss  of  sight  is  considerable.”  Indeed,  they  saw  a  case 
of  blindness  which  had  resulted  in  this  way.  There  was  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  cancerous  condition  here  referred 
to  could  be  prevented  by  scrupulous  cleanliness — indeed,  ablu¬ 
tion  of  the  body  was  an  almost  certain  safeguard  against  the  more 
malignant  form  of  the  disease  among  briquette  workers,  whose 
habits  were  closely  investigated. 

The  subject  was  fully  dealt  with  in  a  special  report  presented 
to  the  Home  Office  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Legge,  His  Majesty’s  Medical 
Inspector  of  Factories,  who  drew  up  the  series  of  regulations  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  question  put  to  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  They  are  to  apply  to  all  factories 
and  workshops  in  which  the  manufacture  of  patent  fuel  with  the 
addition  of  pitch  is  carried  on,  except  those  in  which  “  no  pitch 
other  than  blast-furnace  pitch  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
briquettes.”  The  regulations  are  divided  into  two  parts — those 
in  the  first  to  be  observed  by  the  occupiers,  and  those  in  the  second 
by  the  employees.  They  are  as  follows  : 

Part  I. — Duties  of  Occupiers. 

i- — There  shall  be  provided  and  maintained  in  a  cleanly  state  and  in 
good  repair  (a)  suitable  bath  accommodation  (douche  or  other),  in  the 
proportion  of  at  least  one  bath  for  every  five  persons  employed  on  a 
shift,  including  hot  and  cold  water  or  warm  water  laid  on,  and  a  towel 
and  soap  for  each  such  person,  the  towel  to  be  washed  and  renewed 
when  necessary  ;  ( b )  a  lavatory  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  clean  towels, 
renewed  daily,  and  of  soap  and  nail  brushes,  with  either  a  trough  with 
a  smooth  impervious  surface,  fitted  with  a  waste-pipe  without  plug, 
and  of  such  length  as  to  allow  at  least  2  feet  for  every  five  persons  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  shift,  and  having  a  constant  supply  of  warm  water  from 
taps  or  jets  above  the  trough  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  2  feet ;  or 
at  least  one  lavatory  basin  for  every  five  persons  employed  on  a  shift, 
fitted  with  awaste-pipe  and  plug  or  placed  inatrough  having  a  waste-pipe, 
and  having  either  a  constant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  or  warm  water  laid 
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on,  or  (if  a  constant  supply  of  heated  water  be  not  reasonably  practic¬ 
able)  a  constant  supply  of  cold  water  laid  on  and  a  supply  of  hot  water 
always  at  hand  when  required  for  use  by  persons  employed  ,  ( c )  suit¬ 
able  overall  suits  for  all  persons  employed,  which  shall  be  washed  or 
renewed  at  least  once  every  week  ;  (d)  a  suitable  place  or  places  for  the 
deposit  of  clothing  taken  off  during  working  hours  and  for  the  storage 
of  overall  suits. 

2— All  disintegrating  machines  and  elevators,  conveying  the  mixture 
of  coal  and  pitch  to  the  pug-mill  or  stove,  shall  be  encased,  except  at 
the  point  where  charging  is  done. 

3.  — There  shall  be  provided  and  maintained  in  good  condition  wire 
goggles,  or  other  equivalent  protection  for  the  eyes,  for  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  unloading,  digging,  breaking,  or  crushing  pitch. 

Part  II. — Duties  of  Persons  Employed. 

4.  — Every  person  employed  in  unloading,  digging,  breaking,  or 
grinding  pitch  or  in  the  manufacture  and  actual  handling  of  briquettes 
shall  take  a  bath  at  the  works  at  least  every  alternate  week  day  ;  and 
persons  employed  in  any  other  work  in  briquette  factories  than  that 
defined  shall  take  a  bath  at  the  works  at  least  once  a  week  :  Provided 
that  this  regulation  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  workman  who  is 
unwell  or  who  can  produce  a  medical  certificate  stating  that  such 
bathing  would  involve  risk  in  his  then  state  of  health. 

5.  — Every  person  employed  shall  (a)  provide  himself  with  two  suits 
of  clothes,  one  of  which  shall  be  worn  at  work  and  the  other  when 
leaving  the  factory  ;  ( b )  wash  before  leaving  the  works  for  meals  or  at 
the  end  of  the  day  when  a  bath  is  not  taken  ;  (c)  wear  the  overall  suit 
provided  under  Regulation  1  (r),  and  deposit  it,  and  clothing  put  off 
during  working  hours,  in  the  places  provided  under  Regulation  1  (d). 

6.  — Every  person  employed  in  unloading,  digging,  breaking,  or 
crushing  pitch  shall  wear  the  means  provided  under  Regulation  3  for 
protecting  the  eyes. 

7.  — No  person,  unless  duly  authorized,  shall  remove  from  the  works 
any  article  provided  under  Part  I.  of  these  regulations. 


GAS  AND  SMOKE. 

Mr.  H.  Riddell  (a  Belfast  Town  Councillor)  contributed  a 
paper  before  the  Engineering  Section  at  the  Royal  Sanitary  In¬ 
stitute  Congress  at  Belfast  last  Friday. 

He  remarked  that  the  chief  offender  against  the  clear  sky  is  the 
domestic  hearth,  although  the  small  factory  and  the  chemical 
and  other  industries  employing  furnace  heat  are  factors.  In  the 
generation  of  steam  double  the  coal  is  used  that  is  needed;  but  in 
the  private  house,  six  times.  Many  contrivances  have  been  in¬ 
vented  to  enable  ordinary  bituminous  coal  to  be  consumed  smoke¬ 
lessly  ;  but  the  complication  and  consequent  trouble  and  expense 
will  always  prevent  such  inventions  coming  into  general  use.  The 
employment  of  some  form  of  smokeless  fuel  appears  to  be  the 
only  remedy  likely  to  be  useful ;  and  this  fuel  may  be  either  solid 
or  gaseous.  The  liquid  fuels  may  all  be  left  out  of  account  for 
domestic  use. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  composition  of  coal  and  the  nature 
of  its  combustion  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Coal  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mixture  or  loose  chemical  union  of  carbon  with 
hydrocarbons  of  the  order  of  the  paraffins,  together  with  com¬ 
pounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  of  the  class  of  cellulose 
or  its  polymers,  and  accompanied  by  some  rather  complex  nitrogen 
compounds  of  considerable  value  as  bye-products  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  coal  gas.  The  proportions  of  the  volatile  matters  vary 
very  much ;  so  that  coal  cannot  be  represented  by  any  chemical 
formula.  But  the  following  (in  which  the  numbers  are  only 
approximate)  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  analysis  of  a  strong  gas- 
producing  fuel : — 

COHNS  Ash 

79  g  6  2  i  3  =  100 

When  coal  is  heated  in  mass,  and  the  temperature  rises  gradually, 
there  first  passes  off  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  the  heavier 
hydrocarbons  carrying  also  quantities  of  finely-divided  carbon— 
possibly  itself  derived  from  some  very  loosely  bound  compound 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  As  this  mixture  is  given  off  at  tempera¬ 
tures  far  below  ignition-point,  it  passes  unburned  to  the  flue,  and 
appears  as  dense  smoke.  As  the  temperature  increases,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  loose  carbon  falls.  The  hydrocarbons  are  of  a  some¬ 
what  lighter  type.  Carbon  monoxide  also  passes  off ;  and  the 
smoke  fades  through  various  shades  of  brown  to  grey,  and 
finally  disappears.  It  is  not  carbon  alone  which  reaches  the 
atmosphere  and  taints  it,  but-  carbon  monoxide,  ammonia,  sul 
phurettcd  hydrogen,  and  various  unburnt  hydrocarbons.  The 
loss  of  heat  is  enormous.  When  one  pound  of  carbon  is  fully 
burnt  to  carbonic  acid,  there  is  developed  about  14,500  B.Th.U. 
of  heat ;  but  if  carbon  monoxide  alone  is  formed,  the  heat  pro¬ 
duced  will  only  be  about  4400  units.  Thus  70  per  cent,  of 
the  available  heat  of  the  carbon  in  this  reaction  is  sacrificed, 
while  a  highly  poisonous  gas  is  delivered  into  the  air.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  carbon  dioxide,  or  carbonic  acid, 
is  harmless  if  not  present  in  such  quantity  as  to  prevent  the  due 
access  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs.  It  may,  without  the  slightest  in¬ 
jury  to  health,  be  present  in  ten  or  twenty  times  the  normal 
amount.  But  carbon  monoxide  is  a  deadly  poison,  which  the 
blood  will  greedily  absorb  even  if  present  in  only  small  quantity 
in  the  air  inspired. 

There  are  two  classes  of  solid  smokeless  fuel  available  for 
ordinary  use — anthracite  coal  and  coke.  The  former  has  lost  by 
natural  means  the  greater  part  of  its  volatile  constituents,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  essentially  carbon  and  ash.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 


cult  to  ignite,  and  impossible  to  burn  in  an  ordinary  grate.  There 
are  many  circumstances  in  which  anthracite  stoves  arc  useful  ; 
but  a  living-room  is  not  one  of  them.  Direct  radiation  from  a  glow¬ 
ing  bed  of  fuel  plays  but  a  small  part  in  their  heating  effect, 
depending  as  it  does  so  largely  upon  convection  of  the  heated 
air  and  dark  radiations  from  the  metal  of  the  stove.  It  seems 
certain  that  direct  radiation  from  an  incandescent  mass  is  the 
most  sanitary  and  comfort-giving  method  of  heating.  It  is  not 
meant  that  only  the  shorter-wave  radiation  is  useful  ;  rather 
should  it  be  understood  that  a  proper  combination  of  radiation 
and  convection  is  to  be  preferred — the  heat  varying  in  pro¬ 
portion  from  the  two  sources  as  circumstances  are  best  suited. 
For  comfort  in  an  ordinary  living-room,  the  greater  part  of 
the  heating  effect  is  best  obtained,  from  radiation ;  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view 
the  same  has  to  be  said.  The  radiant  heat  from  glowing  fuel 
passes  freely  through  the  air  of  the  room  without  materially 
raising  its  temperature.  It  falls  upon  the  walls  and  the  furni¬ 
ture  ;  warms  their  surfaces  ;  and  thence  the  air  is  warmed.  When 
convection  alone  is  depended  upon,  the  walls  of  a  room  remain  at 
a  low  temperature  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  air,  and  there  is 
a  chilling  exchange  between  the  body  and  surrounding  objects.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  the  temperature  of  a  room  heated  by  convec¬ 
tion  requires  to  be  kept  much  higher  than  where  radiation  is  the 
chief  source ;  and  certainly  in  this  country  nothing  but  a  fireplace 
deriving  most  of  its  effect  from  radiation  has  any  chance  of  general 
adoption. 

Ordinary  gas-coke  presents  a  like  difficulty  with  anthracite,  but 
in  less  degree.  It  is  difficult  to  ignite;  but  when  the  draught  is 
good,  and  the  bed  of  fuel  fairly  thick,  it  burns  well  in  an  ordinary 
grate  if  once  ignited.  There  are  some  special  cokes,  produced  by 
stopping  the  carbonization  before  all  the  volatile  matters  have 
been  driven  off ;  and  these  will  ignite  almost  as  easily  as  coal,  and 
burn  as  freely  and  as  brightly.  In  Belfast,  however,  no  more 
coke  is  produced  than  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  from  trade 
uses;  and  none  is  available  for  the  private  dwelling.  It  may  be 
that  certain  developments  in  progress  will  allow  of  the  Gas 
Department  experimenting  in  the  production  of  a  coke  cooled 
without  water  and  in  the  absence  of  air,  by  which  means  a  very 
freely  burning  fuel  is  obtained.  At  present,  however,  the  especially 
useful  and  available  smokeless  fuel  is  town  gas.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  private  dwellings  to  manufacture  gaseous  fuel ;  so 
that  a  supply,  if  required,  must  be  drawn  from  town  mains. 

There  has  of  late  years  been  a  great  advance  in  the  use  of 
gaseous  fuels,  both  for  heating  purposes  and  the  generation  of 
power.  So  great  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  production  of  ordi¬ 
nary  gas,  that  at  present  a  very  large  proportion  of  any  supply  is 
absorbed  for  such  purposes.  Only  in  a  very  few  places  have 
separate  mains  been  laid  for  the  distribution  of  gas  for  heating 
and  power  as  distinct  from  the  lighting  supply ;  and  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  in  future — considering  that  illumination  now  depends 
almost  solely  on  flame  temperature — a  service  of  high-pressure 
mains  may  well  supply  both  purposes. 

A  very  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  gas- 
stoves  of  all  kinds ;  and  they  are  steadily  becoming  extremely 
popular.  In  Belfast,  the  Gas  Department  have  sold  or  supplied 
on  hire  no  fewer  than  about  20,000  stoves ;  and  their  number  is 
steadily  increasing.  There  are  three  classes  of  heating  stove  in 
use — those  depending  solely  upon  convection  for  their  efficiency  ; 
those  which  combine  radiation  with  special  arrangements  for 
convection  ;  and  those  which  depend  mainly  upon  radiation  from 
a  glowing  mass  for  their  heating  power.  In  the  first  class  must 
be  placed  all  the  flueless  stoves,  which  deliver  the  products 
of  combustion,  with  or  without  condensation  of  the  water 
vapour,  into  the  air  of  the  room.  These  are  altogether  un¬ 
suited  to  a  living-room,  or  to  any  place  which  is  not  very 
freely  ventilated.  They  are  used  with  advantage  in  halls  and 
corridors,  or  in  shops  where  the  ventilation  is  large ;  and  they 
attain  a  high  economy,  as  practically  all  the  available  heat 
of  combustion  is  made  use  of.  In  the  second  class  must  be 
placed  those  stoves  which  have  special  gills  or  heating  chambers 
provided — warming  air  and  distributing  it  into  the  room,  as  well 
as  providing  radiation  from  an  incandescent  mass.  In  many 
cases  these  stoves  are  most  useful.  Pure  air  can  be  drawn  from 
outside  the  house  and  delivered  in  continuous  supply  into  the 
room,  so  that  a  constantly  pure  breathing  atmosphere  can  be 
obtained. 

For  bedrooms,  where  a  mild  temperature  is  called  for  in  winter, 
such  stoves  are  very  valuable  and  economical.  Even  if  the 
convection  effect  predominates  to  such  an  extent  that  the  walls 
of  the  room  are  slightly  colder  than  the  air,  it  matters  little. 
The  coverings  can  be  easily  suited  to  prevent  any  heat  exchanges 
from  the  body,  and  the  temperature  can  be  accurately  maintained 
for  hours  at  the  same  degree.  For  very  large  rooms,  such  stoves 
seem  also  to  be  suited ;  but  for  ordinary  living-rooms  those  which 
depend  upon  direct  radiation  are  greatly  to  be  preferred.  There 
has  been  much  improvement  the  last  few  years  in  the  efficiency 
of  stoves  of  the  latter  class;  and  experiments  conducted  with 
great  care  in  the  laboratories  of  Leeds  University  have  made  it 
certain  that  stoves  are  at  present  being  produced  which  pass 
50  per  cent,  of  the  heat  of  combustion  by  direct  radiation  into  the 
air,  while  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  passes  away 
among  the  escaping  flue-gases.  I11  an  ordinary  coal-fire  fully 
75  per  cent,  of  the  heat  of  combustion  is  carried  off  in  the  flue¬ 
gases  ;  while,  for  cleanliness  and  convenience,  the  gas-fire  is  un¬ 
questionably  much  superior. 
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Gas-Fire. 

Coal-Fire. 

Thermometer  Readings. 

Thermometer  Readings. 

Gas. 

Cubic 

Time. 

Feet 

5  Feet  above  Floor. 

At  Ceiling. 

Time. 

Fuel  Used. 

5  Feet  above  Floor. 

At  Ceiling 

per 

Hour. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Humid¬ 

ity. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Humid¬ 

ity. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Humid¬ 

ity. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Hnmid- 

ity. 

ii  a.m..  . 

22 

39 

37 

84 

39 

37 

84 

11  a.m. 

7  lbs. 

39 

37 

84 

39 

37 

84 

11. 30a. m  . 

1 > 

4i 

39 

84 

42 

40 

85 

n.30 1.  • 

(1  lb.  sticksl 

43 

40 

78 

42 

39 

78 

12  noon 

1  > 

44 

4i 

77 

45 

42 

78 

12  noon  . 

7  lbs. 

45 

42 

78 

45 

42 

78 

12.30  p.m.. 

1 1 

44 

4i 

77 

45 

42 

78 

12.30  p.m. 

45 

42 

78 

44 

4i 

77 

2.30  ,,  . 

1  > 

48 

44 

73 

50 

45 

68 

2.30  ,, . 

7  lbs. 

47 

44 

79 

47 

43 

73 

3  ..  • 

» » 

48 

44 

73 

5° 

45 

68 

3  M  • 

46 

43 

79 

45 

42 

78 

3-3°  >-  ■ 

» » 

49 

45 

73 

5i 

46 

68 

3-30  ,,  . 

5° 

45 

68 

51 

45 

63 

4  1 » 

» » 

5° 

46 

74 

53 

47 

64 

4  ,,  • 

52 

47 

69 

53 

48 

69 

5  » »  • 

1 1 

5i 

46 

68 

53 

48 

69 

5 

51 

46 

68 

53 

48 

69 

Very  exhaustive  experiments  were  conducted  in  Glasgow  in  the 
winter  of  1909,  in  which  heating  of  rooms  of  exactly  the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  dimensions,  and  other  circumstances  was  done  both  by  gas 
and  coal,  and  the  effect  carefully  observed.  As  representative 
of  the  results,  the  above  pair  of  records  taken  at  random  may 
be  cited. 

It  will  be  seen  how  closely  the  temperatures  and  the  humidity 
of  the  air  correspond  in  the  two  cases.  This  experiment  does 
not  show,  as  do  some  of  the  others,  the  immense  advantage  in 
quickness  of  action  and  regularity  of  the  gas  ;  yet  the  absence  of 
oscillation  is  perceptible.  As  to  comparative  economy,  21  lbs.  of 
coal  at  i3^d.  per  cwt.  amounts  to  2'53d. ;  132  cubic  feet  of  gas  at 
2i|d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  equals  274x1.  So  that  at  Belfast  prices 
there  is  ]d.  against  the  gas.  But  no  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  sticks.  As  to  comparative  convenience  and  cleanliness  in  the 
room,  nothing  need  be  said ;  while  as  regards  the  contribution 
to  atmospheric  pollution,  the  following  figures  are  decisive.  In 
the  flue-gases  from  the  coal-fire,  certain  impurities  were  present  in 
the  proportion  per  million  cubic  feet  of  13-58  lbs.  of  carbon  and 
other  solid  matters,  with  5-4  lbs.  of  unconsumed  hydrocarbons. 
There  were  also  present  24-17  parts  per  100,000  of  CO,  and  1-36 
parts  of  SO2,  with  some  quantity  of  ammonia.  In  the  flue-gases 
from  the  gas-stove  not  a  particle  of  solid  matter  was  found,  and 
only  traces  of  the  other  impurities.  As  regards  the  air  of  the 
room  itself,  purity  was  maintained ;  ventilation  was  good ;  and 
the  humidity  was  quite  satisfactory. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gas  consumption  in  many  fires  has 
been  too  large ;  but  modern  stoves  are  showing  distinct  advance  in 
this  respect,  while  care  in  setting  will  allow  a  greater  effective  re¬ 
sult  from  the  same  consumption  of  gas.  For  example,  there  has 
been  too  great  readiness  to  close-up  all  openings  into  the  chimney, 
except  through  the  flue  of  the  stove.  This  is  in  general  a  mistake, 
as  there  is  caused  thereby  an  intensity  of  draught  much  greater 
than  is  necessary  to  carry  away  the  products  of  combustion — thus 
drawing  an  undue  proportion  of  cold  air  across  the  radiating  bed, 
and  cooling  it  unnecessarily.  The  burner  must  be  properly  ad¬ 
justed  to  both  quality  of  gas  and  pressure.  It,  therefore,  follows 
that  it  is  a  prime  necessity  in  modern  gas  supply,  where  even  the 
lighting  effect  depends  upon  flame-temperature,  that  the  gas  should 
be  delivered  to  the  consumer  constant  both  in  composition  and 
in  pressure.  It  is  impossible  to  properly  adjust  a  burner  which 
deals  with  gas  requiring  varying  proportions  of  air  for  proper 
combustion.  Means  of  adjusting  the  supply  to  requirements  are 
too  often  omitted.  It  is  not  economical  to  adjust  simply  by  turn¬ 
ing  down  the  gas.  It  is  much  better  to  cut  out  one  or  two  of  the 
burners  altogether,  and  leave  the  remainder  acting  under  proper 
conditions. 

As  regards  the  use  of  gas  for  cooking,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  always  economical  in  ordinary  circumstances  ;  and  as  the 
use  of  a  cooking-stove  is  only  occasional,  and  it  is  generally 
placed  in  a  well-ventilated  position,  the  provision  of  a  flue  is 
seldom  necessary.  Where,  however,  the  stove  is  to  be  in  constant 
and  large  use,  a  flue  is  essential.  Many  stoves  are  provided  with 
an  economizer  arrangement,  utilizing  waste  heat  for  warming 
water;  but  for  heating  on  any  large  scale,  one  of  the  special 
heaters  of  the  geyser  class,  with  a  proper  flue  provided,  is  both 
efficient  and  suitable. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  uses  of  gas  in  the  household  is  in 
the  domestic  iron.  Nothing  is  more  wasteful  in  a  coal-fire  than 
the  metal  heater  for  a  box-iron ;  while  the  small  consumption  of 
gas  and  the  speed  and  ease  of  preparation  of  a  good  gas-iron  are 
clear  and  great  advantages.  Nearly  all  the  thousands  of  irons  in 
use  in  the  large  laundries  in  Belfast  are  heated  by  gas. 

While  the  domestic  fire  is  the  chief  in  our  list  of  sinners,  the 
small  factory  still  contributes  a  portion  of  the  smoke  nuisance— a 
portion  gradually  decreasing.  Where  the  power  employed  is 
small,  or  where  it  is  intermittent,  as  in  the  passenger  lifts  in  our 
large  buildings,  electricity  supplied  from  a  central  station  very 
perfectly  meets  the  difficulty.  There  are  also  many  cases  where 
considerations  other  than  mere  economy  are  in  operation,  which 
are  well  suited  by  a  central  electric  supply  ;  but  in  our  large  fac¬ 
tories  the  economy  of  the  production  of  power,  and  possibility 
of  perfect  combustion,  are  usually  much  better  than  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  electricity  supply  station.  For  moderate  powers,  the  suction- 
gas  producer,  with  a  good  gas-engine,  has  come  into  considerable 
favour ;  yet  the  combination  has  some  disadvantages  of  its  own. 


At  the  present  high  price  of  anthracite,  there  is  a  great  reduction 
in  its  economy. 

It  is  true  that  some  plants  are  at  work  upon  bituminous  coal,  or 
upon  ordinary  gas-coke ;  but  the  sum  of  experience  on  them  has 
not  yet  been  quite  satisfactory.  Until  the  producer  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  depended  upon  with  the  fuels  mentioned,  there  will  not  be 
the  same  prospect  of  rapid  increase  in  use.  In  any  case,  the  extra 
capital  cost,  the  expense  of  water,  the  labour,  and  the  dirt,  make 
it  possible  to  compete  by  town  gas  if  price  be  adjusted  slightly 
to  the  circumstances.  Of  Belfast  gas  a  good  gas-engine  will  use 
14  cubic  feet  per  horse-power-hour  on  the  brake.  This  corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  cost  for  gas  of  about  ^d.  per  brake-horse-power — a 
rate  which  can  usually  compete  with  any  method  of  power  produc¬ 
tion.  In  most  cities  now  a  differential  rate  for  gas  has  been 
arranged ;  and  from  a  rather  exhaustive  study  of  this  point,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  will  always  pay  a  gas  authority  to  provide  a  dif¬ 
ferential  rate — making  an  abatement  for  all  gas  used  for  power  or 
heating  purposes. 

There  are  many  uses  for  gas  in  which  its  heating  properties  are 
concerned,  as  Mr.  A.  W.  Onslow  showed  by  his  successful  work  in 
Woolwich  Arsenal.  An  account  of  some  of  his  methods  and 
results  is  given  in  a  paper  read  by  him  in  March,  1910,  before  the 
London  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  and  many 
valuable  lessons  can  be  drawn  therefrom.  He  says  : 

Many  years’  experience  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
methods  commonly  employed  [for  the  application  of  gas  to  furnace 
heating] ,  taking  the  gas  from  the  town  mains  and  using  it  in  a  bunsen 
burner,  were  not  only  wasteful,  but  quite  incapable  of  giving  anything 
like  a  constant  temperature,  or  of  heating-up  an  oven  or  other  appa¬ 
ratus  to  the  like  temperature  in  the  same  time  for  consecutive  opera¬ 
tions.  With  an  ordinary  burner  and  gas  of  the  same  composition,  the 
time  of  heating-up  a  furnace  to  a  certain  temperature  may  vary  in 
succeeding  days  as  much  as  two  hours,  through  the  pressure  and  air 
supply  constantly  changing. 

He  uses  high-pressure  gas,  working  up  to  about  120  inches  of 
water,  with  the  air  supply  at  atmospheric  pressure.  The  pressure 
is  maintained  absolutely  constant.  For  a  temperature  of  2600° 
Fahr.,  about  100  inches  is  maintained  ;  for  2000°  Fahr.,  70  inches ; 
and  for  iooo0  Fahr.,  35  inches  will  suffice.  Under  similar  condi¬ 
tions,  the  same  temperatures  will  always  be  reached  in  the  same 
time.  Temperatures  in  furnaces  or  crucibles  can  be  controlled 
to  a  nicety.  Mr.  Onslow  says  that  at  is.  3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet, 
gas  is  as  cheap  in  furnace-heating  as  coke  at  15s.  per  ton;  while 
for  many  operations  in  the  treatment  of  special  steels,  where  a 
few  degrees  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  means 
success  or  failure,  high-pressure  gas  is  incomparably  better  than 
any  other  fuel.  Thus,  in  towns  where  certain  industries  are 
carried  on,  it  is  possible  a  low-priced  gas  at  high  pressure  may 
provide  the  condition  for  the  success  of  many  an  industry. 

In  corroboration  of  such  statements,  I  may  quote  Dr.  Hodgkin- 
son,  who  can  keep  a  small  furnace  going  all  day  without  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  temperature  of  more  than  2°  or  30.  But  the  most  valuable 
testimony  comes  from  Colonel  Sir  Hilary  Barlow  (of  Woolwich 
Arsenal),  who  says  that  he  uses  furnaces  heated  by  high-pressure 
gas  for  annealing  shell  and  for  other  treatment  before  hardening. 
He  says :  “  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  certain  steels  a 
difference  of  only  6o°  C.  means  either  good  results  or  exceedingly 
bad  ones.  Taking  a  12-inch  armour-piercing  projectile  which  must 
penetrate  12  inches  of  Krupp  steel  with  hardened  face  and  tough 
back,  and  come  out  on  the  other  side  unbroken,  the  problem  can 
only  be  solved  with  certain  steels  within  a  temperature  of  50°  C. ; 
and  this  can  be  had  with  ease  and  certainty  by  the  use  of  high- 
pressure  gas.” 

I  shall  not  do  more  than  mention  the  scheme  for  the  distribution 
of  Mond  producer  gas  at  high  pressure  for  industrial  purposes.  It 
lies  outside  the  plan  of  this  paper,  and  can  only  be  dismissed  with 
good  wishes  for  a  successful  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 


Projected  International  Gas  Exhibition. — In  the  “Journal” 
for  the  30th  of  May  last,  reference  was  made  to  the  exhibition 
which  is  announced  to  be  held,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Cordingley,  from  the  nth  till  the  23rd  of  November,  in  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  The  prospectus  has  now  been  issued ; 
and  it  sets  forth  that  the  exhibits,  which  will  be  grouped  under 
nine  sections,  will  include  “  every  kind  of  apparatus  and  appliance 
for  the  production  and  use  of  coal  gas.” 
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INVERTED  GAS  ARC  LAMPS. 

By  Walter  M.  Blinks,  of  Kalamazoo  (Mich.). 

[Extracts  from  a  Paper  read  before  the  Iowa  District,  U.S.A.,  Gas 

Association.] 

The  triumph  of  the  inverted  gas  arc  lamp  is  most  convincingly 
shown  in  the  fact  that  it  has  united  all  lamp  makers  in  advocacy 
of  a  high-power  unit.  The  last  rock-ribbed  fortress  of  single¬ 
mantle  lamp  advocacy  among  the  gas  companies  has  bowed  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  inverted  gas  arc. 

In  the  introductory  days  of  the  inverted  arc,  I  ventured  the 
statement  that  the  successful  lamp  could  not  depend  alone  on  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  inverted  mantle  to  throw  its  light  down¬ 
ward,  but  that  tEere  must  also  be  real  increased  efficiency  per 
cubic  foot  of  gas  burnt,  that  the  mechanical  features  must  be 
practical,  and  the  design  attractive.  Lamps  combining  these 
features  have  met  with  great  success.  It  is  possible  to  get  a 
much  more  compact  construction  in  the  building  of  inverted  arcs. 
The  elimination  of  the  reflector  shade  is  a  decided  advantage  in 
looks  and  in  attention  required  in  cleaning.  Doing  away  with  the 
globe-holder  and  all  metal  work  below  the  mantles  is  a  positive 
improvement  in  looks  and  efficiency. 

Light-Giving  Power. 

Candle-power  figures  are  largely  a  matter  of  advertising  ability 
in  giving  results  without  particularizing  on  method.  The  system 
began  in  the  days  when  an  open-circuit  electric  arc  lamp  was 
called  2000-candle  power.  The  automobile  head-lamp,  with  its 
powerful  concentrated  beam  of  light,  shows  how  a  source  of  small 
power  may  be  magnified.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  make 
a  photometer  reading  of  this  beam,  and  report  it  as  the  value 
of  the  acetylene  flame.  On  this  account,  I  shall  not  cumber  my 
paper  with  a  lot  of  photometer  readings,  but  simply  say  that  the 
inverted  arc  of  the  best  class  on  normal  pressure  will  run  from 
25  to  30  candles  per  cubic  foot  throughout  the  75°zone  below  the 
horizontal,  while  the  upright  mantle  arc  with  shade  gives  about 
20  candles.  Possibly  some  misunderstanding  may  have  arisen 
on  account  of  reports  giving  results  beneath  a  shade — really  con¬ 
centration.  In  many  phases  of  outdoor  lighting,  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  light  needed  is  that  in  the  lower  horizontal  plane.  Hence 
figures  showing  values  of  50  candles  to  the  cubic  foot  are  en¬ 
tirely  legitimate  to  offer  a  customer  as  the  service  available. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recount  an  ex¬ 
perience  where  a  purchaser  of  inverted  gas  arcs  sent  hurriedly  for 
a  representative  of  the  producing  house,  demanding  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  a  single  burner,  on  3J  cubic  feet  consumption,  was 
able  to  produce  results  on  an  illumination  curve  in  excess  of  those 
given  by  a  three-mantle  arc.  He  was  shown  that  the  results 
plotted  on  the  curve  were  intensified  beams,  not  widely  distributed 
light.  Still  not  entirely  satisfied,  it  seemed  desirable  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  him  just  how  an  inverted  arc  would  show  up  under  like 
conditions.  He  was  invited  into  the  testing  laboratory,  shown  a 
few  readings  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  those  to  which  he  objected, 
and  then  the  lamp  was  fitted  with  a  mirror  reflector,  and  candle- 
power  readings,  from  3500  at  o°  to  1700  at  150,  were  taken  in  the 
zone  of  reflection.  A  five-mantle  lamp  gave  results  at  zero  up  to 
4500  candles — the  limit  of  the  instrument’s  recording  power.  The 
doubter  saw  the  point. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  belittling  scientific  tests  of 
illuminating  agents  ;  but  it  is  against  the  cleverly  phrased  and 
illustrated  combination  of  science  and  commercialism  that  one  has 
to  guard.  There  is,  I  believe,  very  little,  if  any,  actual  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  results  in  photometer  work  ;  practically  all  the  figures 
one  sees  being  true  under  test  conditions.  Busy  gas  men,  more 
especially  in  the  smaller  works,  have  not  the  time  to  study  all  the 
relations  between  the  test  conditions  and  those  of  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion  he  must  meet. 

Passing  by  the  more  complex  problems  involved  in  reducing  to 
practical  form  and  working  conditions,  here  is  a  simple  instance 
showing  how  easily  one  may  be  misled  if  guided  solely  by  theoreti¬ 
cal  knowledge  gained  from  printed  reports.  The  Humphrey  four- 
mantle  upright  arc  lamp  (A),  as  tested  in  the  Electrical  Testing 
Laboratories  of  New  York,  compared  with  the  figures  from  the 
same  source  for  the  three-mantle  inverted  arc  (B),  are  as  follows : — 


Consumption 
Per  Hour. 
Cubic  Feet. 

Candle  Power  and  Angles. 

'  0° 

15° 

20° 

35° 

60° 

75° 

90° 

.  19  .. 

266 

312 

310 

365 

376 

396 

376 

.  II  .  . 

238 

265 

271 

288 

306 

291 

266 

Readings  under  more  favourable  conditions  have  shown  consider¬ 
ably  higher  candle  power  for  each  lamp  ;  but  I  use  these  because 
they  were  taken  under  identical  conditions.  Here  we  see  that  in 
no  direction  is  the  three-mantle  inverted  arc  shown  to  give  as  strong 
an  illumination  as  the  four-mantle  upright  arc  ;  and  on  the  figures 
one  might  hesitate  to  attempt  the  substitution  of  one  for  the  other. 
Still  in  my  city  we  have  changed  scores  of  installations,  lamp  for 
lamp,  with  the  invariable  verdict  from  the  user  that  his  store  is 
better  lighted  than  before.  The  stores  with  the  three-mantle 
lamps  are  not  so  light  at  the  ceiling  and  upper  shelves.  This  is 
noticeable  to  me,  but  has  never  been  commented  upon  by  the 
merchants.  Probably  if  we  rely  on  the  photometer,  there  is  not 
so  much  light  anywhere ;  but  if  the  consumer  is  pleased,  and  his 
gas  bill  is  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  n  to  19,  what  more  can  be 


asked  as  a  selling  argument  for  gas?  If  our  electric  friends  had 
a  snap  of  this  kind,  it  would  not  trouble  them  a  moment.  They 
would  promptly  invent  a  scientific  hypothesis  that  would  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  every  newspaper  in  the  land,  showing  that  certain  rays 
unmeasurable  on  the  photometer,  but  plainly  evident  to  the  human 
eye,  were  produced  in  this  startling  lamp. 

Choice  of  the  Inverted  Unit. 

I  refer  to  the  three-mantle  lamp  more  particularly  because  it  is 
the  one  that  has  been  found  to  take  the  place  of  the  four-mantle 
upright  arc ;  and  as  we  are  all  perfectly  familiar  with  what  the 
lamp  has  done,  it  serves  better  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  understood  as  recommending  its  use  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  higher-power  units.  The  prime  object  of  the  gas  arc,  from 
the  gas  man’s  standpoint,  is  to  sell  gas.  We  want  to  sell  just  as 
much  of  it  as  we  can,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  customer 
convinced  that  he  is  getting  full  value  for  his  money.  Careful 
study  of  conditions  is  recommended  to  determine  whether  the 
demand  is  for  more  light  at  the  same  expenditure,  or  for  equal 
light  at  less  cost.  This  is  not  so  simple  a  thing  to  learn  as  it 
seems.  Most  consumers  will  promptly  state,  if  such  a  question 
is  even  hinted  at,  that  they  want  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  their 
lighting.  Statements  of  this  sort  formerly  fooled  me;  and  our 
Company  lost  gas  sales  by  it.  In  our  zeal  to  do  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  claimed  he  wanted,  we  sought  to  keep  the  cost  down,  even 
at  some  loss  of  lighting  power.  The  electric  man  would  come 
along,  wire  him  up  for  twice  the  light,  charge  three  times  as  much, 
and  get  away  with  it.  This  man  actually  wanted  more  light,  and 
was  willing  to  pay  for  it ;  and  the  electric  man’s  better  discern¬ 
ment  got  him  the  business.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  be  very  sure  you 
have  the  situation  sized  up.  If  it  is  a  big  store,  and  you  think  it 
should  have  more  light,  fearlessly  advocate  a  five-mantle  inverted 
arc,  without  regard  to  anything  that  may  have  been  said  about 
reducing  the  cost.  Give  the  results,  and  payment  will  come 
easily.  Costs  never  hurt  any  business  so  much  as  poor  service. 
Use  the  lamp  which  you,  in  your  better  judgment,  decide  best 
answers  the  purpose.  In  churches  and  public  halls,  five-mantle 
lamps  meet  the  demand. 

Effect  of  Inverted  on  Other  Arcs. 

The  inverted  gas  arc  lamp  was  not  accepted  without  fear  that 
it  might  be  the  means  of  driving  out  in  large  numbers  the  upright 
arcs  previously  in  satisfactory  operation.  Gas  men  are  much 
more  conservative  in  these  things  than  their  electrical  competitors, 
who  have  made  a  clean  sweep  in  their  lighting  equipment,  not 
once  but  several  times,  in  their  rather  brief  existence.  I  have 
always  been  a  believer  that  it  is  to  a  gas  company’s  best  interest 
to  retain  ownership  of  arc  lamps,  and  thus  control  maintenance, 
and  also  have  exact  knowledge  at  all  times  of  the  lamps  on  duty. 
Some  managers  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  have  sold 
1000  gas  arcs;  but  the  man  who  knows  he  has  1000  in  service  is 
apt  to  please  his  stockholder  better,  even  should  he  have  several 
hundred  back  in  the  stock-room  retired  from  dead  locations. 
This  bogie  of  lamps  in  the  stock-room  has  cost  gas  companies 
more  revenue  than  all  their  gasoline  competition,  much  as  the 
latter  has  hurt  their  pride.  It  has  come  up  in  the  introduction 
of  the  inverted  arc  more  strongly  than  ever  before,  and  doubtless 
has  made  some  of  my  friends  wonder  if  my  advice  to  retain 
ownership  of  the  upright  lamps  was  well  founded.  I  maintain 
that  it  was.  It  will  be  an  exceptional  case  where  the  upright 
lamp  has  not  paid  for  itself  in  profit  on  gas  sales ;  and  your  new 
business  men  are  in  better  position  to  hold  a  dissatisfied  consumer 
when  they  can  offer  to  substitute,  without  expense,  the  improved 
inverted  arc.  Gas  sales  are  the  essential  thing;  and  the  plan  that 
puts  the  lamps  in  use  in  the  quickest  time,  and  keeps  on  selling 
gas  year  in  and  year  out,  permitting  the  substitution  of  the  most 
modern  devices  without  the  customer  feeling  that  he  is  being 
burdened  with  obsolete  material,  is  the  one  to  follow.  There  are, 
however,  always  a  large  number  of  people  who  change  slowly. 
What  was  good  enough  last  year  will  suffice  for  several  years  to 
come.  A  rental  of  25c.  per  month  for  upright  lamps  is  preferred 
to  50c.  for  later  improvements  ;  and  this  acts  as  a  balance-wheel 
steadying  the  demand  for  the  newest  types.  As  the  advantages 
of  inverted  arc  lamps  are  better  understood,  they  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  displace  the  upright  ones. 

Cost  of  Maintenance. 

Inverted  arc  lamps  were  originally  more  complicated  than  they 
are  now,  and  seemed  to  require  greater  mechanical  ability  in  the 
men  in  charge  of  them.  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  Fluctuations 
in  the  pressure  and  quality  of  the  gas,  while  always  things  to  be 
avoided  in  the  ideal  gas  plant,  will  occur  ;  and  at  first  they  were 
rather  marked  in  their  effects  on  inverted  arc  lamps.  Better  under¬ 
standing  of  conditions  has,  however,  practically  eliminated  all  this. 
Maintenance  costs  with  upright  arcs  have  been  thoroughly  proved 
by  years  of  service  to  run  from  20c.  to  25c.  per  month,  on  an 
average ;  and  accordingly  this  is  no  longer  a  debateable  subject. 
When  considering  inverted  arcs,  there  has  been  some  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  the  upkeep  would  be  higher.  In  fact,  when  all  other 
arguments  have  failed,  this  contention  has  been  brought  out  as 
justifying  a  refusal  to  adopt  the  inverted  arc  with  its  many 
admitted  advantages.  To  get  some  exact  data  on  this  important 
point,  I  sent  letters  to  about  fifty  representative  gas  companies, 
asking  how  their  maintenance  cost  on  inverted  arcs  was  running. 
A  number  of  companies  stated  that  their  figures  were  involved 
with  other  items  of  expense  in  such  a  way  that  exact  data  could 
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not  be  furnished ;  but  they  were  entirely  satisfied  that  the  cost 
was  reasonable.  The  lowest  figures  reported  are  from  a  company 
maintaining  564  three-mantle  lamps  in  a  widely  scattered  suburban 
district;  the  total  cost  per  lamp  per  month  being  13-810.,  divided 
as  follows:  Mantles,  4-890. ;  globes,  2-070. ;  labour,  6-850.  A  most 
significant  thing  is  that  this  is  a  high-pressure  plant  which  is 
enabled,  with  service  regulators,  to  keep  absolutely  uniform  pres¬ 
sure  at  the  lamp.  Other  low  costs  average  from  16c.  to  20c.  per 
lamp  per  month ;  the  expense  being  about  uniformly  divided 
thus:  Mantles,  6c.  to  8c.;  globes,  2c.  to  3c.;  labour,  8c.  to  10c. 
The  greatest  number  show  monthly  costs  of  from  20c.  to  25c., 
with  labour  holding  fairly  steady  at  10c.  to  12c.  per  month — the 
mantles  and  globes  making  up  the  balance  in  about  the  same  ratio 
as  that  above  stated.  The  data  received,  combined  with  my  own 
observation  of  experimental  and  actual  working  installations,  prove 
conclusively  to  me  that  inverted  lamps,  for  equal  candle  power, 
under  intelligent  and  friendly  supervision,  cost  less  than  upright 
lamps  to  maintain. 

Summary  of  Advantages. 

The  inverted  arc,  like  its  forerunner,  the  upright  arc,  sells  more 
gas  for  the  investment  required  than  any  other  fixture  or  ap¬ 
pliance.  Light  for  light,  it  gives  a  competitive  weapon,  operating 
on  12  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  that  will  replace  a  lamp  requiring 
18  to  20  cubic  feet.  Its  increased  efficiency  per  cubic  foot  of  gas 
burnt  makes  it  possible  to  give  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  illumi¬ 
nation  without  extra  cost  for  gas.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
lamp,  the  maintenance  cost  of  which  is  only  nominal.  It  is  the 
most  compact  and  attractive  high-power  gas-lamp  ever  offered  to 
the  public.  It  gives  opportunity  for  ornamentation  and  adapta¬ 
tion  to  special  architectural  effects.  It  gets  lighting  business 
never  before  obtainable.  It  appeals  to  the  man  who  has  con¬ 
sidered  gas-lamps  not  quite  good  enough  for  his  business  place. 
It  has  enabled  us  in  our  gas-shows  to  make  such  striking  displays 
that  gas  lighting  has  been  dignified  and  advertised  in  a  manner 
never  before  possible.  It  has  demonstrated  that  gas  lighting  has 
advanced  in  keeping  with  present-day  progress.  It  gives  gas 
companies  a  lamp  that  is  new,  novel,  and  revolutionary,  yet  a 
proved  success.  Finally,  it  keeps  gas  lighting  in  an  aggressive 
position  ;  and  we  all  know  the  aggressive  fighter  gets  the  decision. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING  OF  HOSPITALS. 


At  a  Sitting  of  the  Engineering  and  Architectural  Section  of  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute  Congress  on  Thursday  last  at  Belfast 
Mr.  John  Darch  read  a  paper  on  “The  Artificial  Lighting  of 
Hospitals.” 

He  said  :  In  visiting  the  principal  London  and  other  hospitals, 
I  have  been  keenly  struck  with  the  universal  want  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  lighting.  There  is  a  kind  of  trade  orthodoxy  which 
cherishes  certain  forms  and  fittings,  and  decrees  their  use,  often 
in  defiance  of  common  sense.  Take,  for  example,  the  ubiquitous 
plain  10-inch  opal  shade  pendant,  that  does  duty  wi;h  equal  im- 
pertinency  in  ward,  kitchen,  operating  theatre,  corridor,  and  con¬ 
sulting-room.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  irrational, 
inefficient,  and  indefensible  fitting  for  most  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied,  while  it  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  be  a  thing  of 
beauty.  The  shade  affords  no  protection  to  the  eyes  of  patients 
or  nurses  against  the  sting  of  the  glowing  filament ;  and  from  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  cardboard  “  eye-screens  ”  have  been  sold 
to  patch  up  this  so-called  “  shade  ”  for  the  necessary  protection  of 
the  eyes  of  the  healthy  and  vigorous  in  office  and  shop,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  it  is  unsuited  to  a  hospital.  Again,  the  shade  darkens 
the  ceiling,  and,  by  preventing  reflection  from  its  large  white  sur¬ 
face,  practically  darkens  the  room. 

Another  token  of  orthodoxy  is  the  swan-neck  bracket,  which, 
with  its  popular  form  of  “shade”  that  shades  nothing,  and  its 
bare  light,  has  been  described  as  “  nothing  less  than  an  instrument 
of  torture.”  In  some  hospital  wards  the  brackets  have  been 
mercifully  placed  lower  and  closer  to  the  walls.  Much  more 
might  be  said  to  show  the  need  of  reform. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  gas  v.  electric  or  any  other  illu- 
minant  as  that  of  the  art  of  illumination  which  regulates  the 
arrangement  of  the  lighting  units  after  they  are  brought  into  the 
room.  I  do  not  propose,  therefore,  to  enter  into  a  comparison 
of  the  merits  of  the  various  lighting  media,  although  some  plain 
statements  from  one  unbiassed  by  any  of  the  conflicting  com¬ 
mercial  interests  might  prove  useful.  I  will  only  say  that  whether 
electricity,  coal  gas,  acetylene,  petrol-air  gas,  or  even  oil-lamps  be 
employed,  it  should  be  possible  to  successfully  illuminate  every 
department  of  a  hospital  with  either. 

Light  (and  in  that  term  radiation  both  visible  and  invisible 
must  be  included),  like  any  other  form  of  power,  may  become  an 
agent  of  destruction  or  a  minister  of  health  and  blessing  precisely 
in  accordance  with  the  wisdom  shown  in  its  application ;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  professional  adviser,  be  he  architect  or  engi¬ 
neer,  to  understand  all  that  pertains  thereto  before  he  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  satisfactorily  invest  his  buildings  with  the  instruments  of 
such  a  force. 

There  are  to  be  avoided,  on  the  one  hand,  the  evils  of  glare,  and 
particularly  that  which,  in  a  ward  patient,  would  enter  the  lower 
part  of  the  eye;  the  evils  of  excessive  brilliancy  ;  of  violent  con¬ 
trasts  of  light  and  shade;  and  of  the  injurious  and  troublesome 


rays  of  heat  and  actinism.  There  is  also  to  be  avoided  the  risk 
of  eye-strain  consequent  upon  insufficient  light  or  upon  the  effort 
to  see  in  the  face  of  misplaced  lights.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  to  be  sought  the  comfort  of  a  soft  and  well-diffused  light  so 
arranged  that  vision  may  be  both  easy  and  pleasant,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  proper  object  of  lighting. 

The  value  of  illumination  depends,  not  on  the  amount  of  light 
that  is  shed  throughout  a  room,  but  on  that  which  is  reflected 
from  visible  objects.  An  essential  part,  therefore,  of  any  scheme 
of  illumination  is  the  colouring  of  walls  and  ceilings,  the  strength 
of  which  must  be  properly  balanced  with  the  amount  of  light 
available.  Dark  colours  eat-up  the  light,  and  are  therefore  waste¬ 
ful.  White  ceilings,  cornices,  and  friezes,  not  glossy,  with  pale 
tinted  walls  and  slightly  darker  dados,  will  best  serve  the  hospital 
and  its  inmates. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  some  practical  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  subject,  and  begin  with 

The  Hospital  Ward. 

The  average  ward  unit  (of,  say,  twenty  beds)  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  kinds  of  illumination— viz.,  (1)  general,  (2)  local. 
The  general  lighting  need  be  no  more  than  enough  to  see  clearly 
about  the  room — say,  o‘5  foot-candle.  No  sources  of  light,  nor 
any  illuminated  surfaces  exceeding  o-i -candle-power  per  square 
inch  (14-candle  power  per  square  foot)  should  be  exposed  to  the 
patients’  or  nurses’  eyes ;  whereas  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the 

Gas  mantle  averages  .  .  30  c.p.  per  sq.  inch. 

Acetylene  flame  ....  40  „  ,, 

Electric  carbon  filament  .  400  „  „ 

„  metallic  „  1000  „  „ 

Direct  illumination,  useful  enough  in  lofty  out-patients’  hall  or 
elsewhere,  is,  therefore,  quite  unsuited  to  a  hospital  ward. 

Direct  lighting  lamps  may,  however,  be  used  if  provided  with 
proper  shades ;  but  everything  depends  upon  the  word  “  proper.” 
Glass  shades  and  all  transparencies  are  inadmissible.  Nor  should 
any  partial  translucency  exceed  the  above-named  limit  of  bright¬ 
ness ;  while  any  shade  that  is  used  should  effectually  screen  the 
eyes  without  materially  darkening  the  room.  Such  a  shade  is  a 
ring  of  semi-opaque  material  so  adjusted  that  it  will  fully  illumi¬ 
nate  ceilings  and  walls,  while  protecting  the  eye  in  all  its  normal 
positions.  If  bracket  lights  are  used  for  general  lighting,  a  half¬ 
circle  shade  should  be  used,  so  as  to  illuminate  the  wall.  The 
practical  result  of  all  this  is  a  soft  all-over  illumination  which  is 
very  pleasing. 

High-placed  ceiling-lights  will  prove  equally  successful  with  a 
carefully  calculated  shading. 

Indirect  lighting  by  means  of  the  inverted  electric  arc  is  de¬ 
servedly  gaining  favour ;  but  although  it  would  serve  well  in  many 
parts  of  a  hospital,  I  could  not  recommend  it  for  the  ward,  as  the 
ceiling  would  be  too  dazzling  for  those  who  have  to  lie  on  their 
backs. 

Steadiness  is  an  essential  condition  of  good  sanitary  illumina¬ 
tion  ;  for  fluctuation  and  flicker  are  not  only  very  disturbing  but 
may  amount  to  permanent  injury.  This  trouble  may  arise  (a) 
from  the  glow  lamp  when  used  on  an  alternating  current  whose 
frequencies  are  below  (say)  35  per  second  ;  ( b )  from  an  arc  lamp 
when  the  light  varies  in  intensity  and  colour,  due  to  unsuitable 
or  impure  carbons,  or  when  it  “  pumps,”  due  to  defective  feed 
mechanism ;  (c)  from  the  gas-mantle,  due  to  an  ill-regulated  air 
supply,  accumulated  condensation  in  pipes,  or  the  wind  from  the 
open  windows  of  the  ward  ;  and  (d)  from  all  flame-burners  by  the 
two  last-mentioned  causes. 

Gloss  is  frequently  as  troublesome  as  bare  lights  ;  and  yet  the 
majority  of  hospital  wards  have  shiny  ceilings.  There  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a  diffusive  or  dead-surface  as  sanitary  as 
that  of  the  objectionable  gloss. 

Operating  Theatre. 

The  operating  theatre  needs  good  artificial  light  and  plenty  of 
it ;  for  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  surgical  work  done  after  dark. 
It  should  have  a  separate  general  illumination,  with  screened 
lamps  over  the  sinks  and  sterilizers.  The  ceilings  and  walls 
should  be  completely  reflective. 

The  illumination  of  the  operating  table  is,  of  course,  the  leading 
consideration.  The  light  should  approximate  to  the  colour,  the 
perfect  diffusion,  and  the  high  intensity  of  broad  daylight.  Both 
the  nuisance  of  overhead  heat  and  the  septic  risks  of  dust  collec¬ 
tion  should  be  avoided  ;  and  the  fittings  and  glass  employed  should 
be  plain,  smooth,  and  easily  cleansable. 

It  is  important  that  the  lights  should  not  all  be  clustered  to¬ 
gether,  forming  deep  and  troublesome  shadows,  nor  be  situated 
directly  over  the  table  to  worry  the  surgeon  with  the  shadows  of 
his  own  head  and  hands,  or  that  would  necessitate  the  frequent 
shifting  of  the  table.  Yet  these  are  the  arrangements  most  com¬ 
monly  met  with. 

Every  hospital  has  its  own  pattern  of  operating  light  (scarcely 
two  are  alike),  while  many  of  them  are  very  curiously  contrived. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  more  usual  arrange¬ 
ments  :  1.  One  or  more  plain  shade  pendants  of  the  common 
type,  sometimes  with  a  dust-raising  counterweight  and  pulley. 
2.  A  cluster  of  from  two  to  twenty  glow-lamps  under  a  large  opal 
shade.  3.  A  rectangular  trough,  4  feet  long,  with  opal  sides,  full 
of  lamps  and  sometimes  with  a  sheet  of  opal  glass  underneath. 
This  gives  an  excellent  light ;  but  the  heat  is  intolerable. 

Professor  Siedentopf  has  invented  an  ingenious  arrangement 
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for  lighting  the  operating  table  by  means  of  isolated  beams  of 
light  which  are  not  only  ample,  but  entirely  avoid  the  dust  ques¬ 
tion.  There  are  two  forms  of  it:  1.  The  single,  in  which  a  20- 
ampere  projector,  or  search  light,  is  placed  outside  the  theatre, 
and  about  7  ft.  6  in.  high,  from  which  a  parallel  beam  of  light  is 
directed  through  a  hole  to  a  small  mirror,  thence  to  the  table,  or 
through  a  second  mirror  to  the  table.  This  beam  is  controlled 
by  an  iris  diaphragm  and  smoked  glass.  It  is  best  suited  to  the 
gynecological  and  throat  theatres,  where  it  is  necessary  to  have 
good  general  lighting.  2.  The  compound  form  is  more  satisfactory. 
A  projector  lamp,  as  before,  but  of  25  to  30  amperes,  directs  the 
light  through  an  aperture  from  the  side  to  a  thin  metal  disc  on 
which  are  placed  small  distributing  mirrors  which  divide  the 
main  beam  into  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  and  which  are  separately 
projected  to  receiving  mirrors  placed  around  the  room.  These 
mirrors  re-unite  the  light  on  the  table  in  a  many-sided  form,  free 
from  shadows. 

Emergency  Lights. — Electric  fuse-wires  have  a  knack  of  “going” 
at  most  inopportune  moments ;  while  a  breakdown  on  the  part  of 
a  supply  company  is  not  unknown.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to 
have  a  reserve  for  such  an  emergency.  The  fusing  trouble  is 
more  common  on  branch  circuits.  One  excellent  precaution, 
therefore,  will  be  found  in  wiring  glow-lamp  fittings  from  two 
separate  main  branches,  either  of  which  failing,  enough  light  may 
be  left  to  work  by. 

To  provide  against  failures  on  the  main  there  are  two  methods  : 
(1)  A  gas-lamp  with  an  inverted  mantle,  as  at  the  West  London 
Hospital,  which  should  be  lit  during  operations.  (2)  An  electric 
accumulator,  from  which  a  small  emergency  lamp  should  be  kept 
alight  during  operations,  and  in  connection  with  which  it  should 
be  possible  to  immediately  switch  on  sufficient  light  from  the 
accumulator  to  complete  an  operation.  Separate  lamps  would  be 
required  for  this  purpose  unless  it  would  be  convenient  to  have 
the  voltage  of  the  accumulator  equal  to  that  of  the  circuit.  Some 
hospitals  keep  oil-lamps  ready  to  hand.  Hand  and  standard  elec¬ 
tric  lamps  of  a  variety  of  patterns  are  to  be  found  in  all  oper¬ 
ating  theatres. 

Dispensary. 

This  is  usually  the  worst  served  of  any  department.  It  is,  in 
London,  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  basement  or  in  some  other 
part  of  the  building  lacking  daylight,  while  the  artificial  illumina¬ 
tion  is  commonly  so  inadequate  that  it  sometimes  becomes  a 
difficulty  and  a  worry  to  read  the  prescriptions.  Many  oi  the 
bottles  abide  in  gloom ;  while  the  poison  cupboard,  which  (with 
its  small  bottles)  needs  a  particularly  good  light,  often  fares  no 
better.  Happily,  the  busy  dispenser  acquires  habits  of  caution, 
and  mistakes  are  rare.  But  when  a  dispensary  has  to  make  up 
from  anything  to  500  bottles  of  medicine  daily,  it  is  surely  worth 
the  cost  of  better  lighting  to  minimize  the  risk,  to  say  nothing  of 
avoiding  injury  to  the  eyes  of  the  dispenser. 

A  properly  shaded  light  yielding  4  or  5  foot-candles  is  required 
to  each  man  on  the  dispensing  benches.  The  shelves  should  be 
illuminated  with  screened  lights  to  facilitate  visual  acuity — in  fact, 
no  bare  lights  should  be  visible.  Undoubtedly,  the- inverted  arc 
lamp  with  a  white  ceiling  would  afford  the  best  illumination,  while 
the  running  cost  of  it  should  compare  favourably  with  that  of 
glow  lamps. 

Where  is  the  dispensary  or  laboratory  that  provides  facilities 
for  reading  the  graduated  measuring  glasses?  Nothing  is  more 
productive  of  eye-strain  than  the  effort  to  decipher  any  kind  of 
graduated  scale  ;  but  with  the  faint  lines  of  a  glass  measure  in  the 
twilight  of  the  average  dispensary  held  up  to  a  patchwork  back¬ 
ground  of  bottles,  the  strain  is  increased.  It  would  save  time  and 
afford  comfort  if  small  white  screens  were  fitted  up  (one  in  front 
of  each  man)  and  adjusted  to  catch  the  chief  incident  rays  from  a 
skylight  or  window  at  such  an  angle  that  they  reflect  towards  the 
.dispenser.  The  same  screen  could  be  used  under  an  artificial 
light  or  in  a  permanently  dark  situation,  or  there  should  be  an 
illuminated  panel  of  either  reflected  or  transmitted  light. 

The  commercial  mind  has  realized  that  the  health  of  the  worker 
is  the  wealth  of  the  employer,  and  that  the  extra  cost  of  better 
illumination  is  repaid  a  hundredfold  in  time  saved  and  better 
work  produced.  Hospital  authorities  might  do  well  to  look  at  it 
in  this  light,  if  no  other. 

I  have  dealt  only  with  the  three  characteristic  departments  of 
hospital  service,  and  regret  that  space  has  failed  me  to  treat  of 
such  equally  needy  subjects  as  the  proper  illumination  of  sight¬ 
testing  types,  the  lighting  of  the  consulting  room,  the  out-patients’ 
departments,  the  corridors,  staircases,  and  general  service  rooms. 


In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 

Mr.  Gaster  said  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  the  subject  of 
lighting  was  beginning  to  receive  due  attention  from  the  point  of 
view  of  sanitarians.  U  ntil  recently,  methods  of  lighting  by  gas  and 
electricity  were  sharply  divided  ;  but  in  the  last  few  years  develop¬ 
ments  had  brought  them  very  close  so  far  as  expense  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  selection  of  any  illuminant  had  now  to  be  considered 
from  the  hygienic  aspect.  U  ntil,  however,  they  satisfied  themselves 
as  to  what  the  effects  of  light  were  upon  the  eyes,  there  would 
he  a  lot  of  speculation.  The  Society  of  Illuminating  Engineers 
offered  a  platform  on  which  the  doctor,  the  architect,  and  the 
engineer  could  exchange  views  without  fear  or  favour.  About  a 
month  ago,  the  French  Government  appointed  a  Committee  (com¬ 
posed  of  doctors,  architects,  and  engineers)  to  inquire  into  the 
conditions  of  different  illuminants  and  their  hygienic  aspects,  and 


to  report  to  the  Public  Health  Department.  Attempts  had  been 
made  to  get  the  Home  Office  in  this  country  to  do  something,  but 
they  worked  very  slowly  indeed.  He  hoped,  however,  that  engi¬ 
neers  would  stimulate  the  Government  to  do  something. 

Major  Blackman  urged  that  the  lighting  of  barracks  was  a  most 
important  matter,  for  the  soldier  was  often  driven  out  of  the  dark 
rooms  to  the  brightness  of  the  gin  palace,  and  that  was  a  matter 
in  which  the  Government  ought  to  take  some  step. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  author  of  the  paper. 
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Mixing  Gas  and  Air. 

Docking,  A.,  of  Nottingham. 

No.  18,130;  July  30,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  mixing  of  (say)  gas  and  atmospheric  air, 
for  lighting  or  heating  purposes,  and  refers  more  particularly  to  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  kind  in  which  the  two  gases  are  drawn  in  and  compressed 
to  the  pressure  required  by  the  service,  by  means  of  a  rotary  com¬ 
pressor.  The  means  employed  control  “the  supply  of  gas  and  air  to 
meet  the  varying  demands  of  the  service,  and  at  the  same  time  main¬ 
tain  the  proportions  of  the  gas  and  air  constant,  under  all  the  different 
demands.” 

Apparatus  is  already  well  known,  the  patentee  points  out,  in  which  a 
varying  supply  of  gas  and  air  in  correct  proportion,  has  been  regulated 
by  the  pressure  on  the  service  side  of  the  compressor,  the  exhaust  side, 
and  in  some  cases  both  have  been  utilized  ;  but  “  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  effective  pressure  in  this  class  of  apparatus  is  very  low,  and  that 
the  valves  have  hitherto  worked  one  independently  of  the  other, 
trouble  has  been  caused  by  one  or  more  of  the  controlling  valves  stick¬ 
ing  and  either  cutting  off  the  supply  altogether  or  failing  to  give  the 
proper  proportions  of  gas  and  air  under  all  conditions.”  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  arrangement,  the  bye-pass  and  inlet  controlling  valves  are  positively 
connected  by  mechanical  means  one  to  the  other,  and  automatically 
and  simultaneously  adjusted  by  the  service  pressure.  Being  all 
mechanically  connected  together,  they  must  move  together,  and  such 
movements  must  always  be  proportionate  one  to  the  other,  as  is  pre¬ 
determined  by  their  mechanical  connections,  irrespective  of  any  in¬ 
fluence  which  may  be  separately  exerted  upon  the  valves  by  the 
velocity  of  the  gases,  or  by  the  suction  at  the  inlets. 


An  ordinary  compressor  A  of  rotary  type  is  employed.  The  inlet  (at 
the  left)  is  connected  by  a  pipe  B  to  a  gas  inlet  valve  casing  C,  and  by 
a  pipe  D  to  an  air  inlet  valve  casing  E  ;  both  being  fitted  with  valves 
automatically  adjusted  to  admit  the  proper  portions  of  gas  and  air  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  varying  conditions  (by  means  hereafter  described). 
The  mixed  gases  are  compressed  to  the  required  pressure  into  a  service 
chamber  G,  connected  to  the  outlet  of  the  compressor  by  a  pipe  H. 
From  the  chamber  G  the  gases  are  conveyed  to  the  required  points  by 
service  pipes  J  connected  to  it. 

The  inlet  valve  casings  are  divided  between  their  inlets  and  outlets 
by  horizontal  partitions  ;  and  the  valves  (of  the  cylindrical  type)  work 
in  circular  openings  of  the  same  size  in  the  respective  partitions.  The 
valves,  which  are  closed  at  the  top  and  open  at  the  bottom,  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  ports  in  their  cylindrical  walls,  so  that  the  effective  area  of 
the  actual  inlet  openings  can  be  varied  by  raising  and  lowering  the 
valves  more  or  less  through  the  intermediary  of  their  respective  valve 
stems  which  are  carneu  through  stuffing-boxes  at  the  top  of  the  casings 
C  and  E,  in  the  usual  manner.  . 

Above  the  service  chamber  G  is  a  bye-pass  casing  F,  lifted  with  a 
bye-pass  valve  I<  of  the  piston  type.  The  lower  end  of  the  casing  is 
open  to  the  service  chamber  G,  while  a  port  in  its  side,  which  is 
normally  closed  by  the  valve  K,  is  connected  by  a  pipe  L  to  the  pipe  B 
in  connection  with  the  inlet  of  the  compressor.  The  stem  of  the  bye- 
pass  valve  is  carried  up  and  is  attached  to  a  flexible  diaphragm  M,  in  a 
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chamber  N  carried  above  the  bye-pass  casing  F.  The  space  in  this 
chamber  on  the  underside  of  the  diaphragm  is  connected  to  the  service 
chamber  G — preferably  by  means  of  a  pipe  O  having  a  restricted  open¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  M,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
pressure  in  the  chamber  G,  shall  be  steady  under  sudden  changes  of 
pressure. 

The  stem  of  the  bye-pass  valve  K  is  carried  up  above  the  diaphragm 
M  and  out  through  an  opening  in  the  top  diaphragm  chamber  N.  Its 
upper  end  is  connected  by  levers  PP1  and  links  to  the  stems  of  the 
inlet  valves,  which  are  for  convenience  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
chamber  N. 

The  arrangement  is  so  disposed  that  the  inlet  valves  are  lowered  and 
thus  closed  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  when  the  bye-pass  valve  K  is 
raised.  The  amount  of  closing  movement  imparted  to  the  inlet  valves 
relatively  to  the  opening  movement  of  the  valve  K,  is  in  each  case 
determined  by  the  disposition  of  the  fulcrums  on  the  levers  P  and  I”, 
which  are  carried  by  the  upper  free  ends  of  arms  Q,  Ql,  pivoted  to  the 
top  of  the  casing  N.  Means  may  be  provided  for  adjusting  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  fulcrums  of  each  of  the  levers  at  any  point  in  the  length  of 
the  latter. 

The  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  :  The  diaphragm  M,  in 
connection  with  the  bye-pass  valve  K,  is  weighted  according  to  the 
pressure  required  in  the  service  ;  and  when  this  pressure  is  exceeded — 
owing  to  the  demand  being  less  than  the  supply  from  the  compressor 
A — the  diaphragm  and  valve  are  raised,  thus  permitting  the  surplus 
mixture  to  pass  by  way  of  the  pipe  L  back  to  the  compressor  A.  At 
the  same  time  the  bye-pass  valve  is  opened,  the  inlet  valves  are  closed 
to  an  extent  determined  by  their  connections,  so  that  they  will  only 
admit  sufficient  gas  and  air  to  maintain  the  pressure  in  the  chamber  G, 
while  the  mixed  gases  in  the  apparatus  above  and  beyond  the  demands 
of  the  service  for  the  time  being,  are  constantly  circulated  by  the  com¬ 
pressor  as  usual — passing  from  the  chamber  G  into  the  bye-pass  casing 
F,  and  then  from  the  latter,  by  way  of  the  pipe  L,  back  to  the  com¬ 
pressor  again. 


Gas  Heating-Stoves. 

Creasey,  H.  H.,  of  Tulse  Hill,  S.W.,  and  Adams,  S.,  of  Willesden, 

N.W. 

No.  18,370 ;  Aug.  3,  1910. 

In  these  gas  heating-stoves,  the  flues  or  passages  that  convey  the 
warmed  air  into  the  room,  and  which  are  separated  from  the  flame  by 
the  material  of  the  deflecting  tile  or  back,  have  no  heated  surfaces 
upon  which  dust  can  collect  within  the  flues  or  passages  and  become 
baked. 


Creasey  and  Adams’  Gas  Heating-Stoves. 


The  horizontal  flue  A  has  openings  B  at  the  sides  ;  while  C  is  an  inlet 
adapted  to  connect  the  horizontal  flue  with  the  outside  air.  D  are 
flues  passing  up  behind  the  deflecting  tile  E.  F  are  orifices  whence 
the  heated  air  is  discharged  into  the  room. 

The  patentees  say  they  are  aware  that  it  has  already  been  proposed 
to  employ  vertical  air  tubes  or  passages  in  air-heating  gas-fires  where 
the  flames  impinge  directly  on  to  the  tubes,  or  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  circulate  around  them.  They  are  also  aware  that  it  is  not 
broadly  new  to  provide  air-heating  passages  behind  a  fire-brick  back. 
But,  by  means  of  their  invention,  with  stoves  of  the  kind  referred  to,  they 
claim  that  it  is  possible  to  supplement  the  ordinary  heating  effect  of  the 
stove  by  the  discharge  into  the  room  of  a  gentle  current  of  pure,  warm 
air  obtained  by  utilizing  the  heat  of  the  deflecting  tile  or  device  with¬ 
out  discharging  into  the  room  air  laden  with  the  smell  of  charred  dust. 


Incandescent  Gas  =  Lamps. 

Ehrich  and  Graetz,  of  Berlin. 

No.  24,973  ;  Oct.  27,  1910.  Date  claimed  under  International 
Convention,  Oct.  29,  1909. 

This  invention  relates  especially  to  inverted  incandescent  gas-lamps 
intended  to  work  with  pressure  gas  or  pressure  air,  wherein  the  volume 
of  air  required  for  combustion  is  proportionately  large.  It  is  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  patent  No.  10,945  1909  ;  and  its  object  is  to  provide  im¬ 

proved  means  for  preheating  the  air  required  for  combustion  in  such 
a  lamp. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  forms  of  lamp  shown,  the  air  required  for  com¬ 
bustion  is  admitted  to  the  chamber  A,  where  it  mixes  with  the  com¬ 
bustible  gas,  by  way  of  tubes  B  which  open  into  an  annular  chamber 


C,  heated  by  contract  with  the  hot  gases  from  the  burners.  By  arrang¬ 
ing  the  tubes  B  within  the  lamp  casing  and  not  in  the  open  air,  the  in¬ 
coming  air  is  “  considerably  heated  ”  by  the  waste  gases  and,  as  the 
chamber  C  is  of  proportionately  large  volume,  the  air  passes  only 
slowly  through  it,  thereby  giving  sufficient  time  for  it  to  be  heated.  In 
the  first  construction,  a  preheating  chamber  is  shown,  common  to  all 
the  burners,  but  if  desired  the  burners  may  each  be  provided  with 
separate  preheating  chambers. 
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New  Forms  of  Graetzin  Lamps. 


In  the  second  construction  shown,  the  mixing-chambers  A  are  within 
the  lamp  casing  and  in  the  path  of  the  hot  waste  gases,  so  that  any 
possibility  of  the  air  drawn  in  being  cooled  is  obviated.  The  air  in  this 
case  is  admitted  to  the  mixing-chambers  A  by  way  of  connections  D 
in  the  preheating  chamber  and  communicating  therewith.  The  con¬ 
nections  are  provided  with  rotatable  or  slidable  valves,  having  hand 
means  projecting  through  the  lamp  casing  whereby  they  may  be 
operated. 

The  nozzles  E,  by  which  the  gases  are  led  to  the  chamber  A,  are 
here  lengthened  to  a  corresponding  extent,  so  as  to  enter  the  mixing- 
chamber  and  thereby  ensure  proper  delivery  of  the  gas  to  them.  Gas 
is  supplied  to  the  nozzles  in  the  usual  manner  by  way  of  the  main  pipe 
above,  which  branches  into  gas  supply  passages  leading  to  the  nozzles. 

In  lieu  of  the  construction  shown,  the  lamp  may  be  so  arranged  that 
the  air  preheating  chamber  is  arranged  in  the  inner  part  of  the  lamp 
and  be  surrounded  by  the  waste-gas  chimneys. 

Gas-Washer. 

Stolte,  A.,  of  Zweibrucken  in  Pfalz,  Germany. 

No.  23,948;  Oct.  15,  1910. 

This  rotating  gas-washer  comprises  not  only  a  revolubly  mounted 
drum,  on  which  a  fan  is  secured,  but  also  a  casing  surrounding  the 
fan  and  two  stationary  casings  encasing  the  drum — the  casings  extend¬ 
ing  up  to  that  of  the  fan  and  being  provided  at  their  two  ends  away 
from  the  fan-casing  both  with  inlet  openings  for  the  gas  to  be  purified 
and  also  with  inlet  openings  for  the  liquid  used  for  purifying  the  gas. 

In  fig.  1  (p.  300),  the  first  embodiment  of  the  invention  operates  as 
follows  :  The  liquid  used  for  purifying  the  gas  is  introduced  into  the 
chambers  or  spaces  enclosed  by  the  stationary  drum-casings  A,  A1 
through  the  branches  G,  G1  and  the  gas  to  be  purified  through  the 
branches  E,  E1.  The  gas  and  water  move  parallel  to  one  another  in 
the  spaces  which  are  formed  by  the  blades  of  the  wash-drum  and 
rotate  with  the  drum  D.  Since,  however,  the  gas  is  not  able  to  take 
up  all  the  liquid,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  washing  process,  a 
portion  of  the  water  is  thrown  against  the  casing  owing  to  the  centri¬ 
fugal  force  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  gas  is  imparted  to  the  particles  of 
liquid  rotating  in  the  casings.  The  particles  are  not  only  rotating  in 
the  casings,  but  at  the  same  time  move  on  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
gas  is  moving— he.,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wash-drum.  When  the 
gas  and  liquid  have  passed  the  wash-drums,  the  film  of  liquid  moves  on 
into  the  fan-blades  C.  Now,  however,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  passing 
with  the  film  of  liquid  between  the  blades  of  the  fan  is  sufficient  or  is 
increased  to  such  an  amount  that  the  gas  penetrates  the  concentric  film 
of  liquid,  and  is  therefore  again  both  intimately  mixed  therewith  and 
thereby  subjected  to  a  thorough  purifying  operation.  During  this 
operation,  the  gas  and  water  fill  up  the  spaces  most  distant  from  the 
axis  of  the  wash-drum,  whereupon  the  purified  gas,  together  with  the 
portion  of  the  water  which  still  remains,  passes  to,  and  issues  from,  the 
outlet  branch  F. 

The  form  illustrated  in  fig.  2  principally  differs  from  that  just 
described  in  that  the  inlet  branches  G,  G1  for  the  washing  liquid  open 
into  perforated  annular  pipes  R,  R1,  and  each  end  of  the  drum  D  is 
provided  in  such  a  manner  with  a  flange  attached  by  the  smaller  end 
to  the  drum  and  surrounding  the  shaft  that  the  water  admitted  through 
the  pipes  R,  R1  impacts  against  the  flanges,  slides  over  the  latter  in  the 
direction  of  the  dotted  lines,  and  forms  a  conical  film  of  water  extend¬ 
ing  above  the  inlets  E,  E1  for  the  gas  to  be  purified.  Further,  some  of 
the  utilized  water  is  led  away  at  M,  M1,  and  some  escapes  through  the 
branch  F,  which  also  serves  for  leading  away  the  purified  gas.  Each 
of  the  drum-casings  A,  A1  having  internal  rough  surfaces  is  shaped  like 
the  frustum  of  a  cone,  the  wider  end  of  which  adjoins  the  casing  Z  of 
the  fan.  Otherwise  this  embodiment  is  the  same  as  fig.  1. 

The  mode  of  operation  of  this  second  form  is  as  follows  :  The  gas  to 
be  purified  enters  at  both  sides  through  the  branches  E,  E1  and  im- 
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pacts  on  the  annular  or  conical  films  of  water,  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines,  and  rotate  with  the  drum  D.  Consequently  the  water  is  uniformly 
mixed  with  the  gas,  so  that  it  is  led  more  readily  in  the  form  of  an 
annular  film  along  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  casings.  If  too  much 
water  is  introduced  through  the  branches  G,  G1  into  the  casings,  the 
excess  is  led  away  through  the  outlets  M,  M1  and  does  not  pass  along 
the  wash-drum  to  the  fan  C.  Consequently,  the  consumption  of  power 
will  not  exceed  a  certain  amount,  because  only  so  much  water  can 
pass  to  the  drum  as  is  necessary  for  purifying  the  gas.  The  escape  of 
water  through  the  pipes  M,  M1  can  be  regulated  by  the  valves  shown. 
Owing  to  the  casings  widening  towards  the  fan,  the  axial  movement  of 
the  water  will  be  faster  than  is  the  case  when  cylindrical  casings  are 
employed ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  consumption  of  water  is  greater 
than  is  the  case  with  cylindrical  casings,  which  is  an  advantage  when, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  gases,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  large  quantity 
of  water  for  washing  them.  Otherwise  the  mode  of  operation  is  the 
same  as  that  described  for  fig.  1. 

The  embodiment  illustrated  in  fig.  3  differs  from  that  shown  in  fig.  4 
in  that  the  conical  casings  A,  A1  surrounding  the  drum  do  not  become 
wider  towards  the  casing  of  the  fan  C,  but  narrower.  Owing  to  this 
arrangement,  the  movement  of  the  water  in  an  axial  direction  is  slower 
than  is  the  case  when  cylindrical  casings  are  utilized  ;  so  that  the  liquid 
used  for  washing  the  gases  is  enriched  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
materials  to  be  washed  out.  Further,  instead  of  the  perforated  annular 
pipes  R,  R1,  as  employed  in  fig.  2,  nozzles  O,  O1  are  used  for  introduc¬ 
ing  the  water.  These  nozzles  are  connected  by  common  annular  pipes 
with  the  water-supply  branches  G,  G1,  so  that,  so  far  as  the  formation 
of  the  conical  film  of  water  is  concerned,  the  same  mode  of  operation  as 
that  obtaining  in  fig.  2  is  preserved. 

The  embodiment  illustrated  in  fig.  4  differs  from  that  just  described 
in  that  two  drums  D,  D1,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  fan  C,  C1, 
are  placed  together  with  their  axes  in  one  line.  The  fans  which  run  in 
the  common  casing  Z  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  partition  P. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  embodiments  described  above,  each  of  the  drums 
D,  D1  is  provided  with  blades  H,  H1,  which  also  act  as  suction-members. 
The  gas-inlets  are  at  E,  E1,  and  the  water-inlets  at  G,  G1.  Part  of  the 
used  water  escapes,  as  is  shown  in  figs.  2  and  3,  through  the  pipes  M,  Ml 
and  part  through  the  branch  F,  which  latter  also  serves  for  conducting 
away  the  purified  gas. 

Revolution  Counters  for  Gas-Meters. 

COMPAGNIE  POUR  LA  FABRICATION  DES  CoMPTEURS  ET  MATERIEL 

d'Usines  a  Gaz,  of  Paris. 

No.  27,572  ;  Nov.  26,  1910.  Date  claimed  under  International 
Convention,  Dec.  1,  1909. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  recording  mechanisms  of  gas-meters 
“  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  instantaneous  displacement  of  the  unit- 
figures  disc  at  the  moment  at  which  a  figure  has  to  give  up  its  place 
to  the  following  figure  behind  the  window  through  which  it  appears — 
thereby  ensuring  the  perfect  alignment  of  the  figures  at  all  times  and 
at  the  same  time  facilitating  the  reading  without  any  possibility  of 
error.” 

Jump  devices  applied  to  recording  mechanism,  the  patentees  point 
out,  are  already  known,  in  which  a  leaf  spring  is  employed  which  is 
deflected  during  part  of  the  revolution  of  a  shaft  against  which  it  bears 
and  at  the  snap-point  suddenly  returns  to  its  normal  position  and 
thereby  produces  a  rapid  rotation  of  the  shaft.  In  these  devices,  how¬ 
ever,  the  stopping  or  engaging  members  for  holding  the  spring  in  the 
extended  position  produce  great  friction  at  the  point  of  stoppage,  and 
consequently  necessitate  a  relatively  large  force  for  releasing  them  from 


the  position,  The  jump  device  according  to  this  invention  enables  this 
condition  of  certainty  of  operation  with  a  small  force  to  be  obtained. 
It  comprises  a  roller  connected  to  the  member  for  operating  the  unit 
figures  and  which  is  operated  at  intervals  by  a  finger  integral  with  a 
hub  or  wheel  loose  on  the  mechanism  shaft  ;  a  leaf  spring  being  also 
provided  which  is  compressed  by  the  roller  during  the  time  it  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  finger  and  which  at  a  certain  point  in  the  rotation 
of  the  roller  extends  and  imparts  rapid  motion  thereto. 


A  French  Revolution  Counter  for  Oas=Meters. 

Fig.  1  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  mechanism.  Fig.  2  is  a  horizontal 
section  of  fig.  1.  Figs.  3,  4,  and  5  are  cross  sections  on  the  lines  X,  Y, 
Z  of  fig.  2.  Fig  6  is  a  similar  view  to  fig.  5  showing  the  parts  in  a 
different  position. 

The  member  A,  which  controls  the  lowest  unit  figure,  is  free  upon  its 
shaft  B — actuated  by  a  driver  finger  C,  forming  part  of  a  loosely 
mounted  toothed  wheel  D,  which  is  itself  driven  by  the  measuring  fly 
or  bellows  by  the  intermediary  of  an  endless  screw  E  arranged  on  the 
vertical  shaft  F  connected  with  the  fly  or  bellows.  The  member  A 
carries  a  roller  G,  which  during  its  revolution  comes  into  contact  with 
a  spring  H.  As  soon  as  this  contact  has  taken  place,  the  roller  G  in 
continuing  its  rotation  (fig.  5)  receives  from  the  spring  H,  which  it 
causes  to  yield,  a  thrust  of  increasing  magnitude,  while  the  spring 
becomes  compressed  under  the  action  of  the  roller.  The  direction  of 
the  thrust  which  is  first  of  all  opposed  to  the  movement  of  rotation  of  the 
member  A  gradually  approaches  the  centre  of  the  latter  in  proportion 
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as  the  spring  is  compressed,  and  then  passes  through  the  centre  itself 
(fig.  5).  It  then  produces  only  a  certain  amount  of  friction  upon  the 
shaft  without  tending  to  cause  the  member  to  rotate  in  either  direc¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  (owing  to  the  continuation  of  the  movement  of  rota¬ 
tion)  this  neutral  point  is  exceeded,  the  thrust  of  the  spring  changes 
its  direction.  Instead  of  acting  as  before  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
the  movement  of  rotation  of  the  roller,  it  is  exerted  in  the  direction  of 
this  movement ;  and  as  the  member  A  carrying  the  roller  is  loose  upon 
its  shaft,  it  is  necessarily  displaced  by  the  sudden  extension  of  the 
spring.  The  result  is  an  instantaneous  passage  from  one  figure  to  the 
other,  seeing  that  the  several  parts  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  fraction  of  a  revolution  thus  suddenly  effected  by  the  member  A 
under  the  influence  of  the  spring  is  that  during  which  it  actuates  the 
first  series  of  figures. 

At  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  the  member  A  continuing  its  rotation, 
the  roller  again  comes  in  contact  with  the  spring,  which  again  becomes 
compressed,  and  then  extends  in  order  to  produce  a  second  sudden 
displacement  of  the  figures,  which  action  is  produced  at  each  revolution 
of  the  roller. 

To  sum  up,  the  spring  stores  up  at  each  revolution  of  the  member  A 
a  force  which  is  utilized  for  producing  the  sudden  movement  of  the 
drums,  discs,  or  other  parts  carrying  the  series  of  figures. 


Horizontal  Regenerative  Coke-Ovens  or  Retort- 

Furnaces. 

Deutsche  Huttenbau-Gesellschaft  m.b.H.,  of  Diisseldorf, 

Germany. 

No.  1706;  Jan.  23,  1911.  Date  claimed  under  International 
Convention,  Jan.  31,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  regenerative  coke-ovens,  retort-furnaces,  or 
the  like  of  the  type  wherein  the  direction  of  the  heating  flame  always 
remains  constant  ;  the  supply  of  air  to  the  individual  heating  flues  of 
the  adjacent  retorts  or  chambers  being  effected  through  sole  flues  or 
conduits  extending  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  retorts,  below 
the  latter,  while  the  waste  gases  are  discharged  through  sole  flues  or 
conduits  disposed  above  the  air-supply  conduits  and  also  arranged  in 
the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  retorts. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  ensure  the  supply  of  air,  as  well  as 
the  discharge  of  the  waste  gases  within  the  sole  flues  or  conduits 
always  taking  place  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  this  way  to  produce 
uniform  draught  conditions  within  the  individual  heating  flues  and  so 
obtain  uniform  working  of  the  furnace. 

According  to  the  invention,  groups  of  air-supply  or  discharge  flues 
or  conduits  are  connected  to  common  preliminary  chambers  which 
communicate  each  with  the  corresponding  regenerators  by  two  conduits 
provided  with  valves  or  the  like  to  change  over  the  regenerators  ;  the 
cross-sectional  area  of  the  individual  air  supply  or  discharge  conduits 
being  adjustable  by  valves  disposed  in  the  conduits. 


Washer  and  Scrubber  for  Gases. 

Holmes,  W.  C.,  and  Co.,  Limited,  and  Holmes,  E.  D.,  of 
Huddersfield. 

No.  2581  ;  Feb.  1,  1911. 

The  kind  of  apparatus  or  machine  to  which  this  invention  refers  is  of 
the  vertical  type  wherein  the  gas  enters  at  the  bottom  and  leaves  at  the 
top,  and  the  water  or  liquid  enters  at  the  top  and  leaves  at  the  bottom 
— such  machine  comprising  an  elevated  series  of  chambers  open  to 
each  other  at  the  centre,  and  centrally  and  vertically  through  which 
revolves  a  shaft  carrying  brushes  or  beaters.  The  invention  combines 
in  such  a  machine  a  trough  or  well  formation  within  the  bottom  of 
each  compartment  to  overflow  at  the  central  opening,  and  a  revolvable 
ring-brush  carried  by  the  shaft  to  dip  in  the  well  or  trough  of  each 
compartment,  whose  back  is  imperforate,  and  whose  bristles  are  set  at 
an  angle;  and,  further,  the  provision  in  the  compartments  of  a  seg¬ 
mental  spiral  baffle  to  assist,  with  the  inclining  of  the  bristles,  in  lifting 
the  liquid  from  the  well  or  trough  into  the  extreme  upper  portions  of 
the  bristles  of  the  brush. 

Fig.  1  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  apparatus.  Fig.  2  is  a  topside 
plan.  Fig.  3  is  an  enlarged  part  sectional  elevation  of  a  portion  of 
fig.  1  (with  the  brush  in  the  lower  compartment  not  shown).  Fig.  4 
shows  the  invention  when  a  rotor  or  wire  brush  is  used. 

With  reference  particularly  to  figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  a  vertical  series  of 
washing  and  scrubbing  compartments  is  provided  at  A,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G 
within  an  outer  casing,  centrally  in  respect  of  which  is  provided  a  re- 
voluble  shaft  H.  The  compartments  open  to  each  other  at  the  centre 
only  by  an  annular  portion  I,  which  is  concentric  with  the  shaft  and  so 
provided  as  to  form  an  opening  between  each  compartment,  and  also 
an  annular  trough  or  well  J,  at  the  bottom  of  each  compartment, 
wherein  the  liquid  collects  and  from  which  it  overflows  into  the  com¬ 
partment  beneath .  Such  openings  form  the  only  passage  for  the  gas 
and  water  through  the  machine,  although  from  each  compartment 
there  are  pipes  L  to  take  off  the  liquid  from  any  compartment  when 
desired. 

Mounted  upon  the  shaft  to  revolve  with  it  is  a  brush  M  for  each 
compartment.  This  brush  is  of  ring  formation — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
ring  of  bristles  concentric  with  the  shaft,  and  is  arranged  to  always  dip 
well  into  the  liquid  contained  within  the  trough  J.  The  ring  of  bristles 
forms  an  imperforate  disc  or  plate  lying  in  the  horizontal  plane  and 
cutting  off  direct  communication  between  any  two  compartments,  so 
that  the  gas  in  its  passage  through  the  one  compartment  to  another 
must  take  a  path  through  the  bristles  of  the  ring-brush  and  over  the 
periphery  of  the  disc  or  back  plate.  The  bristles  of  the  brush  are  set  at  an 
angle  so  that  on  rotation  the  liquid  in  the  trough  or  well  is  displaced  to 
rise  upwardly  into  the  roots  of  the  bristles,  so  that  those  portions  of  the 
bristles  not  normally  dipping  into  the  well  or  trough  are  always  well 
wetted  with  liquid  so  long  as  the  machine  is  in  operation,  although  the 


depth  of  the  annular  portion  may  be  varied  to  provide  a  deeper  well  or 
trough  in  the  compartment.  The  construction  of  the  back  of  the  brush 
being  imperforate,  compels  the  liquid  overflowing  from  the  compart¬ 
ment  above  to  flow  to  the  exterior  of  the  brush  below,  and  therefore  in 
the  path  of  the  gas. 


Holmes’s  Washers  and  Scrubbers. 


To  cause  a  further  agitation  of  the  liquid  in  the  trough  or  well,  each 
compartment  may  be  provided  with  a  number  of  spiral  segments  or 
baffles  O,  up  which,  by  the  movement  of  the  brush,  the  liquid  is  forced 
so  as  to  lift  itself — in  this  way  providing  additional  means  to  ensure  the 
whole  of  the  bristles  of  the  brush  being  thoroughly  wetted  at  all  times. 

The  gas  is  taken  off  from  the  upper  compartment  G  by  way  of  an 
outlet  R,  and  enters  the  machine  by  way  of  a  passage  into  an  under 
compartment  S.  The  liquid  enters  the  upper  compartment  G  at  T,  and 
leaves  by  one  of  the  pipes  L — it  being  understood  that  in  working  the 
whole  of  the  troughs  or  wells  J  are  always  full  and  overflowing. 

The  crude  gas  first  comes  in  contact  with  the  strongest  liquid,  which 
has  been  gradually  strengthened  up  by  its  passage  from  the  top  of  the 
machine,  and  the  liquid  passes  out  of  the  machine  strongest.  As  a 
consequence,  gas  leaving  the  top  compartment  of  the  machine  becomes 
cleaner  by  meeting  the  less  saturated  or  cleaner  liquid.  The  flow  of 
liquid  is  shown,  and  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  gas  is  indicated  by 
arrows  in  fig.  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  gas  must  pass 
through  the  bristles  of  the  ring-brush,  and  is  “  thereby  thoroughly  well 
beaten  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  washing  liquid.” 

In  fig.  4,  the  construction  differs  somewhat.  The  brush  is  a  wire  one, 
constructed  and  applied  to  the  central  shaft  H  in  accordance  with 
Burstall’s  patent  No.  10,442  of  1908.  It  revolves  in  (say)  the  compart¬ 
ment  C,  in  a  similar  way  as  the  brush  arrangement,  but  sometimes  at 
a  greater  rate  of  speed — particularly  if  the  apparatus  is  specially  built 
for  the  recovery  of  tar,  but  at  a  less  rate  of  speed  in  the  case  of  a 
washer  for  the  extraction  of  ammonia.  A  trough  or  well  J  is  provided 
in  the  compartment,  but  not  so  deep  as  before  ;  and  above  the  radially 
arranged  wires  of  the  rotor  is  secured  an  imperforate  plate  which  has 
the  same  function  as  the  back  of  the  brush  in  figs.  1  to  3.  The  liquid 
from  the  trough  or  well  J  is  conducted  to  the  centre  of  the  rotor  X  by 
an  overflow  pipe,  so  that  there  is  a  full  and  free  supply  of  liquid  at  the 
centre  of  the  rotor.  The  rotor  is  built  up  in  accordance  with  Burstall’s 
patent — namely,  with  numerous  wires  mounted  radially  upon  the  hub, 
and  which  centrifugally  beat  the  gas  and  liquid  “and  form  a  consider¬ 
able  thickness  through  which  the  gas  has  to  flow.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[  We  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents.'] 


Early  Public  Installations  of  High-Pressure  Gas. 

Sir, — In  the  paper  which  I  recently  submitted  to  the  Institution  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers  on  the  subject  of  “Street  Lighting” 
[see  ante,  p.  169],  I  stated  that  “  Experiments  with  high-pressure  gas 
lighting  were  conducted  as  long  ago  as  in  1903 — indeed,  to  West 
Bromwich  belongs  the  distinction  of  possessing  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  public  lighting  installation  on  this  system.”  The  date  of  our 
first  public  experiment  was  February,  1902  ;  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Newbigging 
has  written  to  me  pointing  out  that  he  put  up  two  very  extensive  in¬ 
stallations  of  high-pressure  lighting  in  Whitworth  Street  and  Picca¬ 
dilly,  Manchester,  in  the  years  1901-2.  I  should  therefore  be  grateful 
if  you  would  give  publicity  to  this  fact. 

Harold  E.  Copp,  Borough  Gas  Engineer. 

West  Bromwich,  July  24,  1911. 


Automatic  Lighting  of  Public  Lamps. 

Sir, — I  was  interested  in  reading  the  paper  on  “  Street  Lighting, 
from  a  Practical  Point  of  View,”  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institution  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers  [see  ante,  p.  169],  more 
especially  the  portion  of  it  referring  to  the  automatic  lighting  of  street 
gas-lamps.  Having  some  idea  of  what  his  pressure  conditions  are,  I 
do  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Copp's  preference  for  the  clock  system  of  auto¬ 
matic  lighting. 

Hitherto  the  pressure  system  has  been  in  a  very  elementary  position, 
as  few,  if  any,  of  the  many  pressure  lighters  placed  on  the  market 
could  meet  more  than  one  of  the  innumerable  sets  of  pressure  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  at  the  gas-works.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  alter 
the  conditions  to  suit  the  lighter,  or  put  up  with  a  clock  system,  or  do 
without  automatic  lighting.  The  various  troubles  were,  among  others, 
the  use  of  mercury,  with  all  its  attendant  evils  ;  the  effect  of  vibration 
on  the  apparatus  caused  by  the  wind  or  the  street  traffic  ;  the  acci¬ 
dental  variations  of  pressure  caused  by  consumption  ;  the  corrosion  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  apparatus  through  working  in  a  gas  atmosphere  ; 
and  the  failure  of  the  pilot-light  to  work  satisfactorily. 

The  ordinary  pressure  apparatus  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of 
weights  to  work  on  any  level  and  at  any  pressure.  It  generally  re¬ 
quires  an  inch  of  pressure  to  operate  it — sometimes  more.  Assuming 
that  the  mechanism  is  engaged — i.e.,  in  a  position  ready  to  work — 
an  increase  of  an  inch  of  pressure  operates  it.  This  inch  may  be 
termed  the  “range,”  which  is  a  fixed  quantity,  under  conditions,  and 
cannot  purposely  be  altered.  This  range  is  caused  by  friction.  If  the 
gas  engineer  can  give  this  extra  pressure  above  his  maximum  working 
pressure,  the  apparatus  ought  to  work  ;  but  supposing  he  cannot  give 
more  than  half  an  inch,  then  trouble  comes  in. 

Perhaps  the  maximum  working  pressure  is  reached  an  hour  before 
lighting  time ;  and  though  it  is  half  an  inch  below  the  operating  pres¬ 
sure,  the  weather  may  be  stormy,  and  cause  the  lamp  to  vibrate.  This 
vibration  neutralizes  the  friction,  the  mechanism  operates,  and  the 
lamp  is  lit.  By-and-bye,  before  lighting  time,  the  consumption  causes 
a  lowering  of  the  pressure,  which  allows  the  mechanism  to  become 
engaged.  Then  when  the  wave  of  pressure  is  put  on  to  light  up,  those 
lamps  which  are  already  lit  are  extinguished  and  have  to  be  relighted 
by  hand.  The  same  thing  happens  during  the  evening  when  con¬ 
sumption  ceases.  In  the  morning,  when  the  lamps  are  extinguished, 
the  operation  is  performed  so  quickly  that  in  many  cases  the  pilot-light 
is  not  lit  before  the  burner  flame  goes  out ;  and  the  wind  is  blamed  for 
blowing  it  out.  It  is  curious  that  while  this  happens  to  the  pilot  light 
it  does  not  happen  to  the  burner — possibly,  it  may  be,  on  account  of 
there  being  a  larger  supply  of  gas  to  the  burner. 

My  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  bring  before  the  notice  not  only 
of  the  audience  who  heard  the  paper  read,  but  also  of  the  larger 
audience  of  readers  of  the  ”  Journal,”  that  all  this  is  now  altered,  and 
that  these  various  difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  a  combination  of 
the  two  systems — a  "  pressure  clock  lamplighter.”  I  will  not  trespass 
on  your  space  by  giving  details  of  the  "Automaton,”  which  has  so 
frequently  been  described  in  your  columns,*  but  will  briefly  explain 
how  it  overcomes  the  difficulties. 

There  are  two  sets  of  weights  controlling  the  diaphragm,  which  act 
on  the  mechanism,  and  start  it  into  operation.  Screwed  on  to  the  end 
of  No.  2  wheel  of  the  clock  motor  is  a  cam,  which  has  a  twofold  duty 
to  perform — (a)  to  turn  the  plug  of  the  gas-tap,  and  ( b )  to  lift  off,  or 
partly  lift  off,  one  of  the  sets  of  weights  from  pressing  against  the 
diaphragm.  To  make  this  quite  clear,  there  is  always  a  certain  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  diaphragm,  and  always  a  certain  aggregate  weight  on  the 
levers.  It  is  therefore  only  a  question  of  balance  between  the  diaph¬ 
ragm  and  the  weights.  Of  course,  you  can  make  the  weight  what  you 
like  ;  you  can  divide  it  equally  between  the  levers,  or  you  can  put 
more  on  one  lever  than  on  the  other. 

Suppose  the  aggregate  weight  to  be  equal  to  40-ioths,  then  when 
this  gas  pressure  is  on  the  diaphragm  the  one  balances  the  other,  and 
nothing  takes  place,  because  it  requires  a  certain  pressure  to  release  or 
lift  the  locking  lever,  which  equals  half  an  inch,  so  that  at  45-ioths  it 
operates  and  at  40-ioths  it  engages.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  half 
inch,  or  range,  is  not  caused  by  friction,  but  by  having  to  lift  the  lock¬ 
ing  lever,  the  weight  of  which  equals  half  an  inch  of  pressure,  which 
does  not  react  on  the  diaphragm,  and  is  not  in  any  way  affected  by 
vibration.  This  operation  is  performed  by  No.  1  cam,  which  is  a  plain 
disc  having  a  pin  for  moving  the  plug  of  the  gas-tap. 

No.  2  cam  has  a  circumferential  ridge  which  causes  one  of  the  sets 
of  weights  to  be  partly  lifted  off.  Both  of  these  weights  have  to  be 
lifted  to  light  or  extinguish,  while  only  one  is  in  operation  to  engage. 
For  example  :  Weight  A  is  free,  and  represents  20-ioths  ;  weight  B  is 
affected  by  the  cam,  and  also  equals  20-ioths  ;  L  is  the  locking  lever, 
and  represents  5-ioths.  A  +  B  +  L  requires  45-ioths  to  operate  the 

*  See  “  Register  of  Patents  ”  in  the  “  Journal  ”  for  the  25th  ult.,  p.  239. 


apparatus;  while  A  +  B  +  L—  B  —  L  requires  20-ioths  to  engage. 
Supposing  A  =  25-ioths,  and  B  =  15-ioths,  then  A  +  B  +  L  = 
45-iothsto  operate,  and  A  +  B  +  L  —  B  —  L  =  25-ioths  to  engage. 
By  this  means  the  range  may  be  increased  indefinitely  to  overcome  the 
accidental  variation  of  pressure  caused  by  consumption. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  there  is  sufficient  pressure  to  light  up,  but 
towards  extinguishing  time  the  gasholder  becomes  uncupped,  thereby 
reducing  the  pressure  below  that  required  to  operate  the  lighter. 
Unlike  the  other  lighters,  the  "Automaton”  rises  to  the  occasion. 
No.  3  cam  has  two  peaks,  and  in  the  process  of  lighting  lifts  one  set  of 
weights  entirely  off,  which  in  the  process  of  extinguishing  is  returned 
to  duty.  A+B  +  L  requires  45-ioths  to  light ;  A+B+L— B—  L 
requires  20-ioths  to  engage ;  and  A  +  L  requires  25-ioths  to  extin¬ 
guish.  As  B  is  returned  to  duty  during  extinguishing,  the  mechanism 
automatically  becomes  engaged,  and  is  ready  for  the  next  operation. 

No.  5  cam  also  has  two  peaks,  with  a  circumferential  ridge  between 
them.  In  lighting  up,  the  pressure  has  to  lift  A  +  B  +  L  =  45-ioths 
to  light  ;A+B  +  L  —  B  —  L,  =  20-ioths,  to  engage  ;  A  +  L,  = 
25-ioths,  to  extinguish,  and  when  extinguished  is  not  engaged.  So  it 
requires  A  +  B  +  L  —  B  —  L  =  20-ioths  to  engage.  This  allows  a 
high  mid-day  pressure  to  be  used  without  operating  the  lighters, 
which  can  be  engaged  after  the  big  mid-day  pressure  is  taken  off. 

In  both  of  these  cams  the  pin  for  operating  the  tap-plug  is  behind 
one  of  the  peaks.  If  this  be  placed  between  the  two  peaks,  the  light¬ 
ing  will  be  A  +  L  =  25-ioths  and  the  extinguishing  A+B  +  L 
=  45-ioths. 

By  the  use  of  No.  9  pin,  so  named  from  the  patent  specification,  the 
lighting  pressure  of  45-ioths  may  be  put  on  (say)  one  hour  before 
lighting  time.  This  unlocks  the  mechanism,  which  is  instantly  re¬ 
locked  by  the  action  of  the  No.  9  pin.  A  slight  reduction  of  pressure 
withdraws  the  pin,  and  lighting  takes  place.  This  is  an  adjustable 
pin,  requiring  a  reduction  of  2-ioths  to  2  inches  as  may  be  adjusted. 

No.  7  cam  is  so  made  as  to  neutralize  the  action  of  No.  9  pin  in 
extinguishing  only.  This  enables  the  lamps  of  two  districts  to  be  lit 
and  extinguished  at  different  times.  For  example,  X  lamps,  having  a 
No.  1  cam,  are  lit  at  sunset  and  extinguished  at  sunrise  ;  L  lamps, 
having  a  No.  7  cam  and  a  No.  9  pin,  are  lit  half  an  hour  later,  and 
extinguished  half  an  hour  earlier.  Or  X  lamps  having  a  No.  1  cam 
and  L  lamps  having  a  No.  5  cam  can  both  be  lit  together.  X  lamps 
may  be  extinguished  at  midnight  and  relit  at  early  morning,  and  at 
daybreak  X  and  L  lamps  can  be  extinguished  together.  Or,  if  desired, 
X  lamps  may  not  be  relit  in  the  early  morning.  To  recapitulate,  the 
lamps  may  be  lit  and  extinguished  at  the  same  pressure  and  on  a  rising 
or  a  falling  pressure  ;  they  may  be  lit  at  a  high  pressure  and  extin¬ 
guished  at  a  low  one,  lit  at  a  low  and  extinguished  at  a  high  pressure, 
or  lit  on  a  fall  and  extinguished  on  a  rise  of  pressure. 

It  may  be  thought  that  an  apparatus  that  will  perform  such  a 
variety  of  things  must  necessarily  be  complicated.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  simplicity  itself.  The  engineer  may  ask  himself:  "Where  am 
I  to  get  a  man  who  will  understand  all  this  adjustment  of  cams  and 
weights  and  levers  and  pins  ?  ”  This  is  equally  simple.  Theapparatus 
is  completely  adjusted  before  it  leaves  the  works,  and  only  requires 
fixing,  the  time  for  which  ought  not  to  exceed  five  minutes. 

„  ...  .  ,  Geo.  Robson. 

39,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,July  24,  1911. 


Corrosion  of  Service- Pipes. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Hole’s  letter  in  your  last  issue,  in  which  he 
somewhat  disingenuously  ignores  the  main  point  of  my  last  letter  to 
you  (wherein  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  quite  open  to  him  to  supply  or 
instance  cases  opposite  to  my  conclusions  that  subsoils  of  an  ashy 
character  gave  an  alkaline  reaction  so  far  as  my  tests  went),  the  right  or 
wrong  of  this  matter  is  apparently  of  much  less  moment  to  him  than 
his  personal  dignity.  Mr.  Hole  further  takes  a  portion  of  my  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  acidiferous  subsoil,  and  carefully  omits  the  last  portion  of  the 
definition,  in  which  I  clearly  say  “and  which  will  give  an  acid  reaction 
when  partially  dissolved  in  water.”  He  therefore  deliberately  mis¬ 
quotes  me.  He  might  indulge  in  a  little  frankness,  and  say  whether  he 
was  aware  or  not  that  the  ashy  subsoils  he  terms  acidiferous  give  an 
alkaline  reaction  or  not. 

It  would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  his  reputation  to  have 
refrained  from  writing  at  all  on  this  matter.  But  quite  evidently  he 
entered  on  this  correspondence  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  lesser-known  individual  dared  to  question  a  term  used  by  him  in 
“  Gas  Distribution  ” — a  work  which  everyone,  including  myself,  views 
with  respect.  Respect,  however,  surely  need  not  bar  criticism. 

„  ,  T  ,  ,  '  James  M'Leod. 

Greenock,  July  26,  1911. 


New  Issues  of  Gas  and  Water  Capital. — Referring  to  the  para¬ 
graph  on  this  subject  on  p.  237  of  the  "Journal  ”  last  week,  Mr. 
William  Richards  (Messrs.  A.  &  W.  Richards)  points  out  that  the 
authorities  of  “The  Times  ”  (from  a  table  in  which  paper  the  figures 
given  were  taken)  only  deal  with  new  issues  which  are  advertised  in 
the  prospectus  columns  of  their  journal,  and  do  not  take  note  in  their 
summary  of  the  large  amount  of  gas  and  water  capital  advertised  in 
the  ordinary  way,  nor  have  they  any  record  of  the  capital  which  is 
issued  locally  by  provincial  concerns.  This  being  the  case,  to  mention 
£31,000  as  the  amount  issued  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
for  gas  and  water  supply  projects  is,  our  correspondent  submits,  some¬ 
what  misleading. 


Moorland  Water  Supply  for  Domestic  Use. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Paignton  Urban  District  Council,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Teign- 
mouth  Council  stating  that  they  required  that  the  whole  of  the  water 
supplied  to  them  by  Paignton  from  the  Holne  reservoir,  on  Dartmoor, 
should  be  passed  through  Candy  filters.  The  Paignton  Council  there¬ 
fore  decided  to  order  a  fourth  filter,  and  agreed  to  accede  to  the  request. 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  produced  an  analysis  of  water  taken 
from  the  filters  on  the  26th  of  June,  in  which  he  said  the  water  was 
exceedingly  soft,  with  natural  reaction,  which  practically  had  no  action 
on  lead.  It  did  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  pollution,  and  was  well  adapted 
for  all  domestic  purposes. 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


A  RAILWAY  SIDING  AGREEMENT  QUESTION. 

RAILWAY  AND  CANAL  COMMISSION.— Friday,  July  28. 

[Before  Mr.  Justice  A.  T.  Lawrence,  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne 
Hardy,  and  Sir  James  Woodhouse.) 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  v.  South  Eastern  and  Chatham 
Railway  Managing  Committee  and  South  Eastern  Company. 

Sir  A.  Cripps,  K.C.,  said  this  was  an  application  under  the  Act  of 
1904  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  private  sidings,  which  raised  a  short, 
but  very  important,  point.  The  Gas  Company  wished  for  a  junction 
between  the  line  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  certain  premises  at  Green¬ 
wich,  and  an  arrangement  had  been  come  to  ;  but  some  difference  had 
arisen  with  regard  to  one  clause  of  the  agreement.  The  Committee 
said  they  would  not  allow  the  junction  without  a  certain  provision 
being  made  as  to  the  rates  to  be  paid  on  traffic  delivered  at  the  junc¬ 
tion.  The  Gas  Company  said  the  Committee  had  no  right  to  bring  in 
the  rate  question  ;  that  the  rate  was  to  be  left  to  ordinary  agreement ; 
and  that  the  Committee  were  not  entitled  to  insist  that  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  should  be  put  under  special  disability  as  to  rates  in  connection 
with  the  junction. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Russell,  K.C.,  for  the  respondents,  said  when  people  were 
dealing  with  an  agreement  they  did  not  agree  clause  by  clause  ;  and 
the  Committee  would  only  make  the  agreement  provided  the  clause  as 
to  rates  was  inserted.  It  was  a  question  of  a  bargain  as  a  whole. 

Sir  A.  Cripps  said  his  contention  was  that  the  Committee  could  not 
include  in  a  bargain  of  this  kind  a  special  arrangement  as  to  rates.  All 
he  asked  for  was  reasonable  facilities  for  a  siding  ;  and  it  was  for  the 
Court  to  say  whether  such  a  clause  as  that  asked  for  should  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  said  if  the  Court  was  to  be  asked  as  a  matter 
of  law  to  decide  whether  a  rate  clause  should  be  inserted,  they  must 
hear  Mr.  Russell  ;  the  Court  could  not  go  into  any  bargaining  between 
the  parties. 

Sir  A.  Cripps  said  there  was  no  question  between  the  parties  that 
the  junction  was  a  “  reasonable  facility.” 

Mr.  Russell  said  there  was  no  doubt  the  rock  on  which  the  parties 
had  split  was  the  clause  as  to  rates. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  :  If  you  cannot  establish  that  a  rate  clause 
should  be  imposed,  we  shall  have  to  hear  the  whole  case. 

Mr.  Russell  thought  that  was  so.  He  was  in  the  unfortunate  posi¬ 
tion  of  not  having  his  clients  present  in  court,  owing  to  their  having  to 
be  present  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  suggested  that  between  now  and  October  the 
siding  might  be  constructed. 

Mr.  Russell  said  the  siding  would  not  be  completed  for  some 
time  yet. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  :  But  the  construction  might  go  on  without 
prejudice  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Russell  said  he  did  not  suppose  the  Gas  Company  wished  to 
incur  further  expense  until  they  knew  whether  they  could  get  the 
junction  on  their  own  terms. 

Sir  A.  Cripps  suggested  that  the  application  should  stand  over  until 
after  the  Long  Vacation,  and,  if  necessary,  it  could  then  be  restored. 

Mr.  Russell  said  he  did  not  assent  to  the  view  that  the  Court  could 
not  in  any  case  say  that  a  rate  clause  ought  to  form  one  of  the  terms 
on  which  an  order  for  reasonable  facilities  should  be  given.  The 
Court,  in  considering  whether  the  granting  of  a  junction  was  a  reason¬ 
able  facility,  would  look  at  what  offer  was  made  by  the  trader. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  in  directing  the  application  to  stand  over 
until  after  the  Long  Vacation,  said  the  Court  did  not  decide  anything 
at  the  present  time. 


LIABILITY  FOR  DEFECTIVE  STOPCOCK  BOX. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE— COURT  OF  APPEAL. 
Saturday,  July  29. 

[Before  Lords  Justices  Williams,  Moulton,  and  Buckley.) 

Batt  v.  Metropolitan  Water  Board. 

This  was  an  appeal  by  the  defendants  from  the  decision  of  the 
Divisional  Court  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  County  Court  Judge. 
The  plaintiff,  Florence  Batt,  while  walking  along  Amery  Place,  near 
the  Old  Kent  Road,  caught  her  foot  in  a  stopcock  box  which  had  been 
allowed  to  get  out  of  repair,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  defective  condi¬ 
tion,  she  fell,  thereby  sustaining  injury.  The  box  in  question  was  used 
in  connection  with  a  communication  pipe  through  which  water  was 
supplied  by  the  defendants,  and  contained  the  spindle  by  which  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  house  could  be  regulated.  The  box  had  origin¬ 
ally  been  fitted  with  a  lid,  which  had,  however,  disappeared.  The 
result  of  the  absence  of  the  lid  was  that  an  unprotected  hole  was  left 
in  the  pavement,  measuring  about  4  inches  square  by  6  inches  deep. 
Defendants  contended  that  the  obligation  to  repair  the  box  did  not  rest 
upon  them  ;  for,  even  if  it  had  done  so  previously  to  1907,  it  had,  by 
reason  of  section  8  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  (Charges)  Act, 
been  transferred  to  the  owner  of  the  house.  The  County  Court  Judge 
held  that  the  section  was  retrospective,  and  applied  to  existing  com¬ 
munication-pipes  as  well  as  to  pipes  to  be  thereafter  laid.  This  deci¬ 
sion  was  reversed  by  Justices  Ridley  and  Avory.  Section  8  provided 
that  the  Board  should,  at  the  request  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any 
house  in  a  street  in  which  any  service  main  of  the  Board  was  laid, 
furnish  to  such  owner  or  occupier,  by  means  of  a  communication  pipe 
— the  necessary  and  proper  apparatus  to  be  provided  and  laid  down 
and  maintained  by  him  and  at  his  cost — a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for 


domestic  purposes  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  of  the  rateable 
value  of  the  house.  The  Divisional  Court  held  that  the  section,  in  so 
far  as  it  imposed  an  obligation  upon  the  householder  to  repair  the 
communication  pipe,  was  not  retrospective,  and  did  not  apply  to  com¬ 
munication  pipes  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Russell,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Ross  Brown  appeared  for  the 
appellants  ;  Mr.  Simner  represented  the  respondent. 

Their  Lordships  held  that  the  section  was  retrospective,  that  there 
was  a  statutory  obligation  upon  the  owner  or  occupier  to  maintain  and 
keep  in  repair  the  stopcock  box,  and  that  there  was  no  obligation  on 
the  defendants  to  maintain  that  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  decision  of  the  County  Court  Judge  was 
restored  ;  the  appeal  being  allowed,  with  costs. 


Mersea  and  District  Gas  Company,  Limited. 

The  petition  presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Drake  and  others  for  the  wind¬ 
ing  up  of  this  Company,  which  has  been  standing  over  for  some  time 
with  a  view  to  a  settlement,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Neville  last  Tues¬ 
day.  Mr.  Ashton  Cross  stated  that  the  creditors  had  been  satisfied, 
and  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  petition  should  be  dismissed  ; 
the  Company  paying  the  taxed  costs.  His  Lordship  dismissed  the 
petition. 


Debentures  of  the  Mid^Oxfordshire  Gas  Company,  Limited. 

Last  Tuesday,  the  case  of  Burroivs  and  Others  v.  Mid-Oxfordshire  Gas¬ 
light  and  Coke  Company,  Limited,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Neville,  in  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  upon  a  motion  for 
judgment  in  default  of  defence.  Mr.  Bovill  said  the  case  related  to 
debentures  to  the  amount  of  £21,000  which  the  Company  had  issued 
in  addition  to  various  special  debentures.  The  plaintiffs,  the  holders 
of  the  debentures,  asked  for  the  usual  accounts  and  inquiries,  with  a 
direction  that  they  should  not  be  prosecuted  until  after  a  certificate 
had  been  made  in  the  Bernstein  action,  where  similar  accounts  were 
being  taken.  His  Lordship  made  the  order  as  asked. 


A  London  Magistrate  on  Prepayment  Gas=Meters. 

“  The  gas  companies,  with  their  automatic  gas-meters,  do  more  to 
make  criminals  than  we  can  do  to  stop  the  making  of  them,”  said  Mr. 
Chester  Jones  when  presiding  over  the  Children's  Court  at  Old  Street 
last  Friday,  during  the  hearing  of  a  charge  preferred  against  a  boy 
named  William  Harris,  15,  of  stealing  5s.  nd.,  the  money  of  the  Gas¬ 
light  and  Coke  Company,  from  a  prepayment  meter  at  Guiness’s 
Buildings,  St.  Luke’s.  Mr.  Humphreys,  solicitor,  who  appeared  for 
the  Company,  said  the  case  was  a  peculiar  and  a  sad  one.  The  boy 
lived  with  his  father,  who  was  respectable  but  poor.  When  a  collector 
called  at  the  father's  home  to  remove  the  money  from  the  meter,  he 
found  the  box  had  been  broken  open  and  the  money  missing.  When 
spoken  to,  the  boy  admitted  the  theft,  but  said  he  had  done  it  as  he 
had  lost  his  situation,  and  did  not  wish  that  the  home  should  suffer 
because  he  had  no  money  to  bring  in.  In  the  witness-box,  the  father 
said  his  son  had  paid  him  the  money,  but  he  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
not  his  weekly  wage.  The  boy’s  character  was  said  to  be  good  ;  and 
the  Magistrate  bound  him  over,  under  the  Probation  Act,  for  twelve 
months. 


Claim  by  a  Beckton  Workman. 

At  the  Woolwich  County  Court  last  Wednesday,  an  arbitration 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  was  held  by  Deputy-Judge 
Layman,  with  Dr.  Gooding  as  Medical  Assessor,  in  which  a  claim  was 
made  by  Henry  Hodson,  a  gas  stoker,  against  the  Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company  in  respect  of  an  accident  sustained  by  him  last  October. 
While  engaged  in  clearing  ascension-pipes,  he  fell  through  a  coke-hole 
into  the  basement  of  the  retort-house,  and  sustained  a  fracture  of  the 
femur  of  the  right  leg.  He  was  taken  to  the  Seamen’s  Hospital, 
where  he  remained  until  the  middle  of  December.  The  Company  paid 
him  half  his  wages,  which  were  £2  a  week,  until  the  17th  of  April  ; 
and  on  the  following  day  he  was  given  some  light  work.  At  the  end 
of  the  month,  he  was  told  his  pay  would  be  stopped  ;  but  he  sub¬ 
mitted  that  he  was  still  unable  to  work.  In  support  of  the  claim,  it 
was  stated  by  Dr.  MacDermott  that  the  applicant’s  leg  had  been 
greatly  impaired  through  being  shortened  by  the  accident.  Sir  George 
Hastings  and  Dr.  Finucane,  onth;  ♦her  hand,  said  the  shortening 
was  only  apparent,  and  was  the  result  .  he  use  of  a  stick  by  the  appli¬ 
cant.  They  considered  that  a  little  ligh.  ccupation  would  have  been 
good  for  him  ;  and  they  thought  he  migh  t  in  a  short  time  go  back  to 
his  work  as  a  stoker.  Dr.  Gooding  having  examined  the  applicant, 
his  Honour  expressed  the  opinion  that  at  the  time  payment  was  stopped 
Hodson  was  able  to  do  ordinary  work  ;  and  that  if  he  had  persevered 
with  the  light  work  given  to  him  he  would  now  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
sume  his  usual  duties.  The  award  would  therefore  be  in  favour  of 
the  Company. 


A  Gas  Suffocation  Case. — In  the  course  of  an  inquest  at  West 
Ham,  on  the  body  of  Charles  Greenwood,  who  was  found  in  bed  in  a 
moribund  state  owing  to  coal-gas  poisoning,  deceased’s  son  said  that, 
hearing  a  noise  in  his  father’s  room,  he  entered  and  found  him  in  an 
unconscious  condition.  The  room  was  full  of  gas.  He  opened  a 
window,  and  then  found  that  a  gas-ring  used  by  his  father  had  the  tap 
partly  turned  on.  Over  the  ring  was  a  mug  filled  with  water,  which  his 
father  was  evidently  going  to  heat.  Apparently  deceased  got  up  to 
light  the  gas,  and  finding  none  (it  having  run  out  the  previous  night), 
got  back  into  bed,  leaving  the  tap  on.  About  7  a  m.,  a  daughter  put  a 
penny  in  the  slot-meter  for  the  kitchen  gas,  but  did  not  go  into  her 
father’s  room.  Dr.  Kennedy  said  deceased  did  not  recover  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  death  was  due  to  coal-gas  poisoning.  The  Jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  “Death  from  misadventure.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 

A  CO-PARTNERSHIP  CELEBRATION. 

The  Benefits  of  the  System— The  Price  of  Gas  in  the  South 
Suburban  District. 

Last  Thursday  was  the  date  fixed  for  the  annual  dinner  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  co-partnership  schemes  of  the  South  Metropolitan  and 
South  Suburban  Gas  Companies  ;  and,  as  is  usual  on  these  occasions, 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  day  was  spent  by  the  guests  of  the  Directors 
of  the  two  Companies.  The  Crystal  Palace — to  which  this  year  the 
Festival  of  Empire  has  lent  much  additional  attraction — was  again 
chosen  for  the  gathering  ;  and  the  large  party  who  had  been  invited  to 
dine  in  Lyons's  Restaurant  included  the  Co-Partnership  Committees, 
some  of  the  foremen,  and  a  number  of  other  employees  who  had  been 
a  certain  number  of  years  in  the  service  of  one  or  other  of  the  Com¬ 
panies,  and  who  held  not  less  than  a  stated  amount  of  stock.  In  all 
cases,  too,  the  wives  were  also  invited.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner, 
there  were  a  number  of  speeches — brief,  but  to  the  point,  and  all  in 
one  way  or  another  referring  in  terms  of  praise  to  the  beneficent 
system  in  celebration  of  which  the  dinner  took  place.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  in  the  beautiful  grounds ;  and  then  the  party  assembled 
again  in  the  restaurant  for  tea.  Those  present  included  the  Chairmen 
of  the  South  Metropolitan  and  the  South  Suburban  Companies  ;  Mr. 
Frank  Bush  and  Mr.  John  Mews,  Directors  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
Company  ;  and  all  the  Employee  Directors  of  both  Companies. 

Mr.  Charles  Carpenter,  the  Chairman  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company,  presided  at  the  dinner  ;  and  after  the  Loyal  Toast  had 
been  duly  honoured,  he  asked  those  present  to  rise  in  their  places  and 
drink  silently  to  the  memory  of  their  dear  departed  friend,  the  late 
Sir  George  Livesey.  Few  men  in  any  sphere  of  life,  he  remarked, 
could  have  left  behind  them  such  a  valuable  heritage  as  Sir  George 
had  done  in  co-partnership  ;  and  he  certainly  thought  that  no 
man  in  his  sphere  of  life  had  ever  left  behind  him  such  a  valuable 
one.  What  they  owed  to  Sir  George  was  impossible  to  express 
under  these  or  any  other  circumstances.  Co-partners  lived  a  different 
life,  owing  to  the  blessings  which  Sir  George  had  brought  within 
their  reach  ;  and  they  must  all  use  their  best  endeavour  to  maintain 
and  to  carry  on  the  wonderful  tradition  of  co-partnership  which  he 
raised  so  high  in  the  industrial  world.  This  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  their  late  Chief  having  been  paid,  Mr.  Carpenter  said  he 
had  been  asked  a  little  while  before  whether  he  did  not  feel  anxious 
about  the  conducting  of  this  gathering,  and  whether  he  would  not  with 
some  relief  welcome  the  completion  of  the  function.  But  his  answer 
was  “  No,”  because  fortunately  on  this  occasion  numerous  kind  friends 
were  going  to  do  the  speech-making  for  him.  Before  asking  them  to 
do  so,  however,  he  wished  to  allude  to  one  or  two  letters  and  messages 
which  had  been  sent  by  friends  who  unhappily  found  themselves  unable 
to  attend.  He  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jabez  Light,  the  Deputy-Chair¬ 
man  of  the  South  Suburban  Company,  who  expressed  great  regret  at 
his  inability  to  be  present.  Sir  Fortescue  Flannery  had  telegraphed 
saying  how  sorry  he  was  at  being  detained  elsewhere,  and  remarking 
that  “co-partnership  will  regenerate  social  conditions  everywhere.” 
He  sent  his  best  wishes.  Mr.  J.  Boraston,  another  Director  of  the 
South  Suburban  Company,  had  also  written  expressing  regret  at 
having  to  be  absent  owing  to  an  important  meeting.  He  said  :  “  I  trust 
you  will  convey  to  my  fellow  co-partners  of  both  Companies  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  sincere  regret  with  which  I  forego  an  experience  which 
year  by  year  becomes  more  interesting  tome  — an  opportunity  to  renew 
old  friendships  and  to  make  new  ones,  which  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  I  shall  always  gladly  seize.  The  co-partners  who  will  be  present 
must  have  noted  with  great  satisfaction  the  steady  advance  during  the 
past  year  of  the  principle  which  they  have  done  so  much  to  popularize. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  encouraging  result  may  continue  to 
develop  until  co-partnership,  as  distinct  from  mere  profit-sharing,  is 
universally  adopted  by  organized  industries.  There  could  be  no 
nobler  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  leader  and  friend  to  whose 
inspiration  we  are  under  so  great  and  lasting  an  obligation."  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  all  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  dinner.  Then  he 
had  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Frank  Jones,  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Company,  who  was  sorry  that  he 
was  kept  at  Westminster  on  parliamentary  business.  The  next  letter 
was  one  of  special  interest,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  one  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Directors  who  had  throughout  been  a  sincere  supporter  of 
co-partnership.  The  gentleman  he  referred  to  was  Mr.  John  Ewart, 
who  (after  stating  that  he  had  two  meetings  to  attend  that  day)  sent  the 
following  message  :  “  In  these  days  of  labour,  strife,  and  turmoil,  it  is 
a  matter  of  unbounded  satisfaction  that  co-partnership  pursues  the 
even  tenour  of  its  way,  to  the  great  benefit  of  all  concerned — em¬ 
ployees,  shareholders,  and  the  public.  With  all  good  wishes.”  Mr. 
Robert  Morton,  another  member  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Board,  and 
one  of  the  sincerest  advocates  of  co-partnership,  was  also,  greatly  to 
his  regret,  prevented  from  being  present. 

Mr.  Charles  Hunt,  the  Chairman  of  the  South  Suburban  Company, 
submitted  the  principal  toast  of  the  day — “  Success  to  Co-Partnership.” 
He  remarked  that  he  esteemed  it  a  great  honour  to  be  entrusted  with 
this  toast ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  would  ask  permission  to  be 
brief,  and  he  would  do  so  for  what  he  thought  were  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  an  exceedingly  fine,  not  to  say  hot, 
day  ;  and  he  was  sure  they  would  be  glad  to  get  into  the  grounds  to  see 
the  exhibition  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  next  place,  he  had  quite 
expected,  almost  until  the  last  moment,  that  his  friend  Mr.  Boraston 
would  be  present,  and  that  he  might  be  persauded  to  take  up  this  toast, 
for  the  reason  that,  in  the  slightly  altered  words  of  Mark  Antony,  “  I 
am  no  orator,  as  Mr.  Boraston  is.”  The  third  reason  was  that  he  did 


not  know  until  an  hour  or  two  ago  that  he  was  to  be  asked  to  propose 
it.  The  fourth  was  one  which,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  swallowed  up  all 
the  rest.  It  was  that  “  Good  wine  needs  no  bush.”  The  co-partnership 
system  stood  on  so  sure  a  foundation  to-day  that  no  words  of  his,  or  of 
any  other  speaker,  could  assist  it  further.  It  was  in  their  own  hearts  and 
in  their  own  minds  that  they  had  the  carrying  of  it  to  further  success.  If 
their  South  Metropolitan  friends  would  bear  with  him  for  a  moment, 
he  would  like  to  say  what  the  little  South  Suburban  Company  had 
achieved.  He  found  that  in  1894 — which  he  thought  was  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  scheme — the  total  bonus  was  the  modest  sum  of  £946.  In  1904 
— ten  years  afterwards — it  had  risen  to  £2500.  In  1911— the  year  just 
ended  — it  was  £3539.  And  it  would  be  fairly  safe  to  predict,  having 
regard  to  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  which  had  just  been  de¬ 
termined  on,  that  the  bonusfor  1912  would  exceed  this  amount.  Treat¬ 
ing  the  figures  as  a  whole,  he  found  that  the  total  amount  of  bonus 
distributed  since  1894  was  £40,453  ;  and  the  amount  of  stock  held  by 
503  co-partners  was  £31,641,  to  which  had  to  be  added  the  large 
amount  on  deposit — making  a  total  of  £38,629.  It  was  true  that  part 
of  this  amount  represented  savings  by  co-partners  in  addition  to  the 
bonus  which  they  had  received  from  time  to  time  ;  but  there  was  a  set¬ 
off  against  this  in  the  fact  that  there  were  pensioners — ex-co-partners — 
who  held  stock  of  the  value  of  £3588.  He  thought  these  were  very 
creditable  figures  indeed,  considering  that  it  represented  the  working  of 
a  comparatively  small  Company.  Now,  apart  from  what  co-partner¬ 
ship  had  done  for  the  two  Companies  there  represented,  he  felt 
that  they  might  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  great  growth  of  t  he 
movement  during  the  last  few  years.  For  a  time,  it  seemed  to  be  confined 
to  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  and  the  South  Suburban  Company. 
But  only  a  year  or  two  before  Sir  George’s  death,  the  movement  spread 
rapidly;  and  it  now  extended,  he  might  almost  say,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  Metropolis — from  north  to  south  (he  begged 
pardon,  from  south  to  north),  and  from  east  to  west — not  to  mention 
the  many  provincial  companies  who  had  adopted  it.  He  had  said  that 
the  future  of  co-partnership  was  in  the  men’s  own  hands.  There  was 
a  saying  in  literature — he  believed  it  was  attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson — - 
that  “no  man  was  ever  written-down  but  by  himself  ;  ”  and  if  they 
applied  this  to  every  walk  in  life,  they  would  see  how  very  much 
indeed  depended  upon  their  own  conduct  and  their  own  attitude. 
Their  destinies  were  in  a  great  measure  in  their  own  hands,  if  they 
applied  the  real  principle  of  co-partnership.  The  aim  of  co-partner¬ 
ship  was  to  instil  into  everyone  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  work  that 
he  had  to  do,  and  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  all  employees.  If  this 
object  be  achieved  everything  else  must  follow.  A  great  deal  could 
be  done  by  co-partners  in  furtherance  of  the  common  interests,  how¬ 
ever  humble  their  sphere  in  life.  They  had  recently  experienced  in 
the  South  Suburban  Company  what  could  be  done  by  intelligence  and 
skill  directed  to  the  process  of  gas  making.  In  the  management  of 
one  part  of  this  process  alone,  there  had  been  saved  during  the  last 
two  years  an  income  to  the  Company  of  not  less  than  £2500.  Now, 
he  did  not  say  that  every  co-partner  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  likewise  ; 
but  each  one  could  do  something  for  the  Company,  and  the  Scotch 
had  a  saying  that  “  Mony  a  mickle  maks  a  muckle.”  It  was  these 
little  savings  that  mounted  up  ;  and  the  employees  had  got  to  consider 
that,  in  making  them,  they  were  practically  working  for  themselves. 
It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  South  Metropolitan  or  the  South 
Suburban  Company  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  from  time  to  time  if  the 
cost  of  manufacture  were  not  to  be  lowered.  It  was  by  the  various 
savings  that  had  been  effected  that  they  were  able  to  make  these  re¬ 
ductions.  There  was  one  other  matter  to  which  he  would  like  to  refer. 
He  had  been  lately  looking  through  Sir  George  Livesey’s  many  ad¬ 
dresses  and  papers  on  this  subject  ;  and  he  wished  very  much  that 
they  could  be  collected  together  and  bound  in  one  volume,  for  they 
formed  a  fairly  connected  history  of  the  movement.  He  noticed  in 
the  earlier  addresses  how  extremely  anxious  Sir  George  was  that  the 
bonus  given — that  was,  what  was  called  the  withdrawable  half — should 
not  be  withdrawn  except  for  really  urgent  needs  ;  and  time  after  time 
he  entreated  the  members  to  exercise  thrift.  In  reality,  he  compelled 
many  against  their  will  to  be  thrifty  ;  and  no  doubt  they  came  to  be 
thankful  for  it.  Gradually  Sir  George  saw  the  beneficial  effect  of  these 
entreaties.  He  lived  to  see  the  beneficial  effect  of  them  in  a  greatly  im¬ 
proved  state  of  things  ;  and  his  later  addresses  were  almost  entirely 
congratulatory  ones.  He  (Mr.  Hunt)  trusted  that  they  would  continue 
to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  co-partners  on  their  thriftiness.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  their  friend  Mr.  Henry  Austin  with  them  that  day. 
He  had  always  listened  with  keen  interest  to  Mr.  Austin’s  addresses  on 
this  subject  ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  he  would  bear  him  out  in  saying 
that  the  exercise  of  thrift  brought  its  own  reward. 

Mr.  Frank  Bush,  the  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
Company,  remarked  that  he  felt  quite  sure  on  this  day  of  all  days  they 
were  specially  remembering  the  founder  of  co-partnership.  They  would 
all  remember  with  what  irrepressible  zeal  he  fought  for  the  cause. 
Whenever  he  thought  of  Sir  George  and  the  noble  work  that  he  had 
performed,  he  was  reminded  of  Longfellow’s  fine  words — 

So  when  a  great  man  dies,  for  years  beyond  our  ken, 

The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies  upon  the  paths  of  men. 

Mr.  Carpenter  and  himself  were  told  by  a  Cabinet  Minister  some  three 
or  four  years  ago  that  with  the  passing  away  of  Sir  George  co-partner¬ 
ship  would  cease.  It  was  a  bold  statement,  and  he  would  use  no  other 
term  for  it.  But  he  could  positively  say  that  to-day  co-partnership 
stood  stronger  than  it  ever  did  before.  It  rested  with  the  co-partners 
to  maintain  it  at  its  present  high  standard  ;  and  not  only  to  maintain  it 
but  to  improve  it.  He  happened  a  short  time  ago,  when  looking  over 
his  papers,  to  come  across  a  very  able  article  which  appeared  in  the 
“  Builder  ”  some  three  years  ago.  The  writer  so  aptly  and  happily  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  that  he  would  read  to  them  a  paragraph  which  par¬ 
ticularly  appealed  to  him  :  “  Sir  George  Livesey  has  given  to  the 

world  a  practical  demonstration  on  a  large  scale  of  the  methods 
by  which  operatives  of  all  classes  may  be  induced  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  their  own  work  and  in  that  of  their  fellow-workers, 
and  by  which,  as  a  result  of  their  own  labour,  they  may  pass  in  to  the 
ranks  of  capitalists.  Truly,  a  notable  achievement.’’  He  would  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  question  of  selling  stock — a  subject  very 
near  his  heart.  Transfers  came  up  to  the  Board  table,  to  be  seen  by 
the  three  Trustees  ;  and  in  one  corner  was  written  the  reason  why 
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the  co-partner  was  selling.  In  many  cases,  they  saw  notified  “  going 
abroad.”  Numbers  of  their  young  men  had  gone  to  the  Colonies  ;  and 
they  all  heartily  wished  them  success  in  their  new  careers.  With  de¬ 
termination  and  energy,  he  felt  quite  sure  they  would  get  on.  He 
wanted  now,  however  to  mention  particularly  another  class  of  men 
who  sold  their  stock  and  then  took  a  small  business.  With  regard  to 
most  of  these  cases,  he  could  safely  say,  after  having  made  inquiries, 
that  the  money  had  been  lost.  Only  that  morning  be  had  heard  of 
an  instance  where  a  man  sold  stock  amounting  to  nearly  £90.  It  had 
gone  in  three  weeks  ;  and  it  had  taken  him  four  years  to  get  it.  And 
they  must  remember  the  rule  was  that  when  a  man  sold  his  stock  and  left 
the  Company,  he  could  not  be  taken  on  again.  There  he  would  leave 
the  matter  ;  but  he  hoped  they  would  believe  he  spoke  in  all  friendli¬ 
ness  when  pointing  out  the  risk  men  ran  in  buying  little  businesses. 
One  thing  more.  Employing,  as  the  Company  did,  5000  or  6000  men, 
death  unfortunately  was  more  or  less  with  them  ;  and  he  thought  he 
would  like  to  know  the  number  of  widows  who  were  co-partners.  There 
were  on  the  register  as  holders  of  stock  133  of  them  ;  and  they  held 
nearly  £8500  of  stock.  How  they  must  bless  the  name  of  Sir  George 
Livesey,  and  his  co-partnership  scheme  ! 

Mr.  W.  G.  Waller,  a  Workman-Director  of  the  South  Suburban 
Company,  said  it  had  been  very  gratifying  to  him  to  hear  the  remarks 
of  their  Chairman,  Mr.  Hunt,  with  regard  to  the  successful  half  year 
the  Company  had  experienced.  Without  a  doubt  this  result  would 
have  been  impossible  of  accomplishment  if  all  the  co-partners  had  not 
put  their  backs  into  the  work.  So  long  as  this  sort  of  thing  continued, 
co-partnership  would  flourish  and  succeed  abundantly. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Sackett,  an  employee  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Com¬ 
pany,  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairmen,  Directors, 
and  all  concerned  for  their  kind  invitation.  It  was,  he  said,  a  treat 
they  all  thoroughly  appreciated.  Co-partnership  was  one  of  the  most 
practical  things  going.  It  was  a  system  that  had  succeeded,  where 
other  systems  had  failed,  in  bringing  employer  and  employee  together 
in  a  bond  of  unity  and  friendship,  which  was  so  much  to  be  desired. 
The  results  of  the  system  were  so  splendid  that  there  was  really  no 
need  for  words. 

The  proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Luther,  a  South 
Suburban  employee,  who  remarked  that  at  the  last  Committee  meet¬ 
ing  the  question  of  the  withdrawable  bonus  came  up.  It  was  decided 
by  the  Directors  to  leave  the  matter  where  Sir  George  had  left  it. 
Mr.  Hunt  had  told  them  that  the  Company  were  going  to  reduce  the 
price  of  gas  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  He  thought  this  would  be  the 
lowest  price — 2s.  4d.  per  1000  cubic  feet — ever  charged  by  the  South 
Suburban  Company ;  and  it  would  mean  that  the  employees  would 
get  7  per  cent.,  instead  of  6|  per  cent.,  which  would  be  the  highest 
bonus  ever  declared  by  the  Company.  He  wished  both  Companies 
even  greater  prosperity  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  W.  Ivinnear,  another  South  Metropolitan  employee,  in  support¬ 
ing  the  vote  of  thanks,  also  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  present, 
and  said  that  if  any  one  had  asked  him  when  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Company  less  than  ten  years  ago  what  was  farthest  from  his  mind, 
it  would  have  been  that  he  would  be  present  there  that  day  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Co-Partnership  Committee  representing  the  men  at  Vauxhall. 
They  needed  no  further  proof  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  Directors  in 
the  employees  than  the  fact  that  they  were  assembled  there  at  their 
invitation.  One  of  the  men  had  said  to  him  :  “I  do  not  think,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  co-partnership,  I  should  have  bad  so  many  farthings 
as  I  have  shillings  at  the  present  time.”  This  defined  the  position  of 
every  employee  in  the  Company.  But  they  did  not  forget  that  it  was 
brought  about  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  late  Sir  George,  and  of 
their  present  Chairman,  who  was  following  in  his  footsteps.  They 
also  realized  that  Mr.  Carpenter  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  whole 
of  the  Directors. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Sims,  the  Secretary  of  the  Co-Partnership  Committee  of 
the  South  Metropolitan  Company,  said  he  had  a  few  interesting  figures 
which  he  would  like  to  read.  At  the  last  distribution,  £36, 100  of  stock 
was  applied  for,  at  a  cost  of  /43,32c  to  co-partners.  The  total  of  the 
bonus  credited  last  year  was /41, 387  ;  so  that  the  amount  of  purchased 
stock  exceeded  the  bonus  by  nearly  £2000.  Now,  most  people  would 
say  they  ought  to  be  satisfied.  He  hoped,  however,  they  would  take 
his  advice  and  not  be  satisfied,  but  as  year  succeeded  year  let  each  be 
a  record  one. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  Secretary  of  the  South  Suburban  Co-Partnership 
Committee,  followed,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  that  he  felt  in  help¬ 
ing  to  adminster  the  co-partnership  branch  of  his  Company.  He  could 
only  repeat  what  he  had  said  in  the  room  before — that  he  hoped  every 
co-partner  would  do  his  level-best  to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the 
Companies ;  and  each  year  when  the  bonus  was  declared,  and  he 
looked  into  his  pass-book  and  saw  the  amount  credited  to  him,  might 
every  man  be  able  to  say  :  “  I  have  done  my  very  best  to  earn  this  sum.” 
Mr.  Hunt  had  announced  that  the  South  Suburban  Company  intended 
to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  which  would  give 
the  co-partners  £  per  cent,  more  bonus,  and  make  it  7  per  cent. — the 
highest  they  had  had. 

Mr.  W.  Doig  Gibb,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
Company,  who  was  then  called  upon  by  the  Chairman,  said  that,  with 
regard  to  co-partnership,  he  described  himself  at  last  year’s  dinner  as 
a  “  baby  in  arms  ;  ”  and  if  this  were  true  then,  he  could  not  claim  yet 
to  have  reached  “the  years  of  discretion.”  He  had,  however,  had 
more  experience  of  co-partnership  now  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago  ; 
and  he  found  that,  while  the  Directors  were  exceedingly  kind  and 
thoughtful  towards  the  men — as  instanced  by  the  lobbies  and  insti¬ 
tutes  that  had  been  put  up — the  men  also  had  consideration  and  kindly 
feeling  for  the  Directors  and  the  officers.  In  the  North,  he  had  had 
varied  experience  in  connection  with  negotiations  with  workmen.  But, 
on  coming  South,  he  had  always  found  that  in  adjusting  little  diffi¬ 
culties  about  prices  of  piecework,  and  little  things  like  that,  the  men 
could  be  talked  to  as  friends.  They  all  seemed  to  be  endowed  with 
one  desire — to  come  to  fair  terms — which  would  be  straight  and  good, 
both  from  the  Directors’  point  of  view  and  that  of  the  men.  This 
rendered  life  very  pleasant.  He  had  made  a  great  many  friends,  and 
hoped  to  make  more. 

Mr.  Carpenter  said  they  must  have  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Shou- 
bridge — a  fervent  and  through-and-through  admirer  of  Sir  George. 


Mr.  S.  Y.  Shoubridge,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  South  Suburban 
Company,  said  it  was  quite  true  that  he  yielded  to  none  in  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  Sir  George,  and  for  the  immense  good  he  had  done,  not  only 
for  their  two  Companies,  but  for  labour  generally  throughout  the 
country.  That  co-partnership  in  the  South  Suburban  Company  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  half  year  just 
ended  they  had  obtained  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  that  had  ever 
been  made  in  the  history  of  the  Company.  As  a  result,  the  gas  con¬ 
sumers  would  benefit  by  a  reduction  in  price,  the  shareholders  would 
benefit  by  an  increased  dividend,  and  the  employees  would  benefit  by 
a  larger  bonus.  The  results  were  not,  of  course,  all  due  to  the  em¬ 
ployees.  A  great  deal  was  owing  to  the  markets.  Much,  however, 
was  due  to  the  co-partners  ;  and  if  they  continued  to  work  together  in 
the  future  as  they  had  done  in  the  past,  they  would  make  fresh  records 
very  soon.  They  would  have  an  opportunity  that  evening  of  seeing  the 
latest  effort  of  co-partnership  in  the  lighting  of  the  Palace  grounds.  As 
most  of  them  knew,  the  Directors  had  arranged  a  large  scheme  of 
lighting  ;  and  the  work  had  been  carried  out  in  the  true  co-partnership 
spirit  by  all  engaged  in  it.  The  result  had  been  admitted  by  the  autho¬ 
rities  themselves  to  be  a  great  credit,  not  only  to  the  gas  industry,  but 
to  the  Festival  of  Empire  Exhibition. 

Mr.  F.  M'Leod,  the  Secretary  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Company, 
remarked  that,  as  Mr.  Gibb  had  pointed  out,  co-partnership  not  only 
put  money  into  men’s  pockets,  but  put  brains  into  their  heads  and 
blessed  them  with  reasonable  tempers. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Ohren,  the  Secretary  of  the  South  Suburban  Com¬ 
pany,  having  emphasized  the  guests’  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of 
the  Directors, 

The  Chairman  briefly  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks ;  and  the 
Company  then  dispersed. 


THE  GAS  PUBLICITY  SCHEME. 


Manchester  Corporation  Gas  Committee’s  Decision. 

The  Gas  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  at  Friday’s  meeting  the  question  of  contributing  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Publicity  and  Special  Purposes  Committee  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  of  Gas  Engineers.  The  members  had  before  them  a  mass  of 
information  on  the  subject  supplied  from  headquarters,  supplemented 
by  further  details  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  (Alderman 
Gibson),  and  the  Engineer  (Mr.  J.  G.  Newbigging,  M.Inst.C.E.). 
Ultimately  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  Manchester 
should  contribute  to  the  scheme  on  the  basis  of  2s.  6d.  per  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  made,  subject  to  the  Gas  Department  being  “  satisfactorily 
represented  ”  on  the  Publicity  Committee,  and  to  the  question  of  the 
basis  of  contribution  being  brought  forward  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  for  consideration,  and  for  revision  if  necessary.  This  resolution 
is,  of  course,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  City  Council,  who  will  hold 
a  meeting  to-morrow  (Wednesday). 

As  explained  in  the  “  Journal”  last  week  (p.  246),  Manchester’s 
contribution  on  the  2s.  6d.  basis  meant  upwards  of  £700  per  annum. 
The  Salford  Town  Council,  it  may  be  remembered,  at  their  last  meet¬ 
ing  approved  of  the  Gas  Committee’s  recommendation  that  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  scheme  should  be  on  the  2s.  6d.  basis,  without  any 
special  qualification. 


INCOME-TAX  ALLOWANCE  FOR  DEPRECIATION  OF  PLANT. 


Appeals  of  the  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  and  Dysynni  Gas  Companies 
were  heard  by  the  Special  Commissioners  in  London  last  Wednesday. 
The  claims  of  the  Companies  were  for  a  deduction  in  respect  of  wear 
and  tear  of  plant  and  machinery  ;  and  they  were  put  forward  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Schultz,  F.C.A.  The  Commissioners  decided  to  allow  2  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  gasholders,  and  5  per  cent,  on  all  other  plant, 
including  stoves  and  meters.  As  there  are  other  cases  pending  for 
a  decision  in  the  question  as  to  whether  meters  and  stoves  are  machinery 
and  plant  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  the  representative  of  the 
Crown  formally  declared  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioners. 

We  have  received  the  following  particulars  in  regard  to  an  appeal 
by  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  Gas  Company. 

On  June  30,  the  local  Commissioners  for  Merthyr  Tydfil  decided 
an  appeal  by  the  Gas  Company  for  a  deduction  from  their  profits,  in 
accordance  with  the  circular  issued  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
on  account  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained  from  the  necessity  to  replace 
their  machinery  and  plant  which  had  become  worn  out  and  obsolete. 
The  experience  of  the  Company  in  the  matter  has  been  sufficiently 
unique  to  make  some  reference  to  the  circumstances  interesting  alike 
to  the  gas  community  and  to  users  of  machinery  generally. 

For  some  few  years  the  Company  had  been  allowed  to  deduct  an 
annual  allowance  for  depreciation  ;  but  on  the  issue  of  the  circular 
referred  to,  this  allowance  was  withdrawn.  At  the  outset,  it  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  stated  that  the  claim  was  disallowed  ;  and  the  Company  are 
in  the  position  of  having  “  scrapped  ”  some  thousands  of  pounds’  worth 
of  worn-out  and  obsolete  machinery  without  having  received  practi¬ 
cally  a  halfpenny  for  the  depreciation  to  which  they  were  legally 
entitled.  The  claim  arose  in  this  way  :  The  existing  plant  had  become 
worn  out  and  unsuitable,  and  new  plant  had  been  erected  at  another 
site.  A  personal  inspection  was  duly  made  by  a  responsible  official  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  who  admitted  the  claim,  and  the 
allowance  was  duly  made.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  Com¬ 
pany  received  an  additional  assessment  to  cover  the  amount  of  the 
allowance  which  had  previously  been  granted  ;  while  no  explanation 
was  tendered  for  this  unusual  procedure.  Hence  the  appeal  to  the 
Commissioners. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  appeal,  which  was  conducted  by  Messrs. 
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Humphreys-Davies  and  Co.,  the  Consulting  Surveyors  to  the  Machi¬ 
nery  Users’  Association,  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  acting  upon  instruc¬ 
tions,  objected  to  the  claim,  and  urged  that  there  was  no  legal  right  to 
any  allowance  beyond  the  wear  and  tear  that  the  plant  had  sustained 
during  the  year.  This  is  the  legal  position  ;  but  it  was  argued  on 
behalf  of  the  appellants  that,  having  regard  to  the  instructions  contained 
in  the  circular  that  “  no  depreciation  under  any  circumstances  should 
be  allowed  ”  in  the  case  of  gas  companies,  such  an  objection  ought 
never  to  have  been  raised  on  behalf  of  the  Inland  Revenue  However, 
as  already  stated,  the  Commissioners,  after  considering  the  case  at 
some  length,  decided  to  dismiss  the  appeal.  The  Company  are  there¬ 
fore  appealing  for  an  annual  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  their 
machinery  and  plant. 

This  case  should  serve  as  a  useful  object-lesson  of  the  risks  users  of 
machinery,  and  particularly  gas  companies,  incur  who  have  abandoned 
their  legal  claim  to  an  annual  allowance  for  wear  and  tear,  and  propose 
to  claim  an  allowance  for  renewals  as  and  when  any  expenditure 
of  this  nature  is  incurred.  As  far  as  can  be  reasonably  judged,  the 
claim  of  this  Company  was  as  strong  as  any.  Moreover,  an  official  in¬ 
spection  of  the  plant  had  been  made  and  the  allowance  granted,  only 
to  be  withdrawn  presumably  at  the  instigation  of  another  official  who 
had  apparently  never  been  near  the  works,  and  could  not  be  nearly  so 
well  able  to  adjudicate  upon  the  claim. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  an  assessment  can  be  amended  or  a 
further  assessment  made  at  any  time  within  three  years  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  year  of  assessment,  it  really  comes  to  this,  that  any  con¬ 
cession  of  the  nature  herein  referred  to  must  be  accepted  with  reserve 
until  the  period  during  which  it  can  be  taken  away  again  has  elapsed. 


PUBLIC  LIGHTING  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

Annual  Report  of  the  City  Engineer. 

We  have  received  from  the  City  Engineer  (Mr.  Frank  Sumner, 
M.Inst.C.E.)  his  report  on  the  works  executed  by  the  Public  Health 
Department  of  the  Corporation  of  London  during  last  year.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  experimental  lighting  by 
gas  and  electricity  in  certain  parts  of  the  City. 

Ordinary  and  High-Pressure  Gas  Lighting. 

The  number  of  gas-lamps  (including  experimental  lamps)  paid  for 
by  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the  Corporation  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  2659  ;  being  a  decrease  of  61  in  the  twelve  months.  The 
larger  proportion  of  the  ordinary  burners  (1873)  consumed  4^25  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  hour  ;  the  consumption  of  most  of  the  high-pressure 
lamps  being  10,  20,  and  25  cubic  feet.  The  high-pressure  gas  lighting 
in  Fleet  Street  was  satisfactorily  maintained  throughout  the  year.  No 
stoppages  occurred  ;  and  only  a  few  defective  lights  were  observed. 
There  are  (including  experimental  lighting)  115  other  high-pressure 
Keith  gas-lamps  in  City  thoroughfares ;  making  132  in  all.  The 
number  of  low-pressure  gas-lamps  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  2527, 
principally  consuming  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  each  ;  the  illumi¬ 
nating  power  being  60  to  70  candles.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
footways,  the  lamps  are  chiefly  fixed  on  brackets  from  60  to  70  feet 
apart  on  the  diagonal,  at  a  height  of  about  12  feet  from  the  pavement 
level  to  the  burner  ;  the  annual  cost  of  each  lamp,  with  gas  at  2s.  2d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet,  being  £5  5s.  7d.,  which  includes  maintenance  of 
mantles,  &c.,  but  does  not  cover  capital  charges. 

The  number  of  defective  gas-lights  observed  and  reported  upon 
during  the  year  was  1763— viz.,  feeble  lights,  1721  ;  lights  failed,  42. 
In  addition,  117  defects  in  lanterns,  burners,  &c.,  were  reported  to  the 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  and  rectified.  In  accordance  with  the 
general  instructions  in  force  for  many  years  past,  the  public  gas-lamps 
were  lighted  whenever  fog  or  unusual  darkness  occurred.  This  hap¬ 
pened  on  34  days  during  the  year,  and  entailed  an  additional  cost  of 
£200  9s.  gd. 

Experimental  Gas  and  Electric  Lighting. 

During  the  year,  experiments  were  carried  out  with  both  gas  and 
electric  lighting  on  the  lines  of  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  deputation  of  the  Streets  Committee  who  visited  various  cities 
on  the  Continent.  These  were  :  “  (1)  That,  wherever  possible,  streets 
should  be  lighted  by  means  of  centrally  hung  lamps  with  lowering 
gear.  (2)  That  open  spaces  should  be  lighted  by  means  of  lamps  upon 
standards,  fitted  with  lowering  gear.  (3)  That  high-pressure  incandes¬ 
cent  gas-lamps  with  inverted  burners  should  be  adopted  as  the  illumi- 
nant ;  but  where  gas  is  impracticable,  electricity,  with  open  arc  and 
flame  arc  lamps,  should  be  installed.” 

Seven  centrally-hung  high-power  gas-lamps,  of  1500-candle  power 
(nominal),  were  installed  by  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  in  Cannon 
Street  (between  King  William  Street  and  Dowgate  Hill),  with  gear  to 
lower  them  to  the  footway,  with  winches,  &c.,  fixed  in  the  side  streets 
where  possible.  The  light  is  about  26  ft.  6  in.  above  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  ;  and  the  lamps  are  chiefly  suspended  at  the  junction  of  cross 
streets.  The  average  distance  apart  is  about  104  feet,  and  the  width 
of  the  carriageway  is  about  50  feet.  Two  lamps  have  had  to  be  fixed 
upon  posts  on  the  rests  at  the  east  and  west  end  of  the  street,  in  which 
instances  the  light  is  about  22  feet  above  the  roadway.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supplying  these  lamps,  a  special  6-inch  main  was  laid  in  King 
William  Street  and  Cannon  Street,  and  a  compressing  plant  installed 
in  a  vault  beneath  the  northern  approach  to  London  Bridge.  This 
experiment  complies  with  the  first  of  the  Committee’s  conclusions. 

High-power  gas-lamps,  of  1500-candle  power  (nominal),  were  erected 
by  the  Company  on  three  of  the  rests  in  the  large  open  area  constitut¬ 
ing  the  Blackfriars  Bridge  approach.  They  were  placed  on  standards  ; 
the  height  of  the  light  being  17  feet  above  the  roadway.  The  lamps 
are  lowered  by  gearing  attached  to  the  column  ;  the  gas  being  supplied 
under  pressure  from  the  Company’s  compressing  station  at  70  to 
80  inches  water  pressure.  This  meets  the  requirements  of  the  second 
conclusion. 

Six  lamps  on  columns  have  been  erected  at  equi-distant  points  on  the 
footway  in  New  Bridge  Street  (from  Ludgate  Circus  to  Queen  Victoria 


Street),  with  a  nominal  illuminating  power  of  1500  candles.  The 
height  of  the  light  is  16  ft.  10  in.  above  the  pavement,  and  the  lamps 
are  about  125  feet  apart.  This  street  averages  80  feet  in  width.  The 
gas  for  these  lamps  is  supplied  from  the  Company’s  compressor-house 
in  Tudor  Street.  In  addition  to  these,  a  small  300-candle  high-power 
lamp  has  been  erected  on  the  rest  by  Tudor  Street,  to  facilitate 
vehicular  traffic. 

Another  experiment  is  being  carried  out  in  Cheapside  and  the  Poultry, 
between  Lawrence  Lane  and  Mansion  House  Street.  ,  It  comprises 
eleven  bracket  lamps  originally  fitted  with  clusters  of  four  low-pressure 
burners,  having  a  claimed  illuminating  power  of  300  candles.  An 
additional  burner  was  afterwards  placed  in  these  lamps  by  the  Com¬ 
pany — giving  an  additional  illumination  of  about  75  candles  each. 
The  brackets  are  attached  to  the  buildings,  and  project  7  ft.  6  in.  over 
the  footway  ;  the  light-source  being  about  13  feet  above  the  pavement, 
with  an  average  distance  of  about  55  feet  between  each  lamp.  The 
width  of  the  thoroughfare  between  the  frontages  is  about  50  feet.  One 
lamp  is  on  a  post  on  the  rest  by  King  Street,  15  feet  in  height,  and  one 
is  on  the  rest  at  the  junction  of  Queen  Victoria  Street,  containing  four 
high-power  inverted  burners,  20  feet  consumption  of  gas  ;  the  height 
of  the  light  above  the  roadway  being  also  about  15  feet. 

In  London  Wall  and  Wood  Street,  there  are  26  low-pressure  inverted 
single-burner  lamps,  of  about  90-candle  power  each  (stated),  and  con¬ 
suming  3J  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  per  lamp,  in  square  and  circular 
lanterns,  principally  on  brackets  on  the  house  fronts.  The  average 
distance  apart  is  about  95  feet ;  the  light  averaging  about  12  feet  above 
the  footpath.  The  width  of  these  streets  varies  from  25  to  40  feet. 
These  lamps  take  the  place  of  the  upright  Kern  burner  incandescent 
gas-lamps,  consuming  4J  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour. 

Electric  lighting  experiments  are  being  carried  out  by  the  City  of 
London  Electric  Light  Company,  Limited.  In  Cheapside  (between 
Peel's  Statue  and  Lawrence  Lane),  there  are  10  centrally  hung  12- 
ampere  Oliver  oriflame  magazine  arc  lamps  of  2000-candle  power 
(nominal),  fitted  with  prismatic  reflectors;  the  light  being  about 
27  ft.  6  in.  above  the  centre  of  the  carriageway.  Where  possible,  the 
lamps  have  been  suspended  at  the  junction  of  cross  streets ;  their 
average  distance  apart  being  about  90  feet.  The  lamps  are  fitted  with 
winches,  &c.,  to  lower  them  over  the  footpath.  In  the  side  streets, 
where  possible,  the  lamps  are  run  in  two  series,  so  that  the  whole  can 
be  in  lighting  until  midnight  or  any  time  agreed  upon.  At  present, 
every  alternate  lamp  is  switched  off  at  midnight.  One  refuge-lamp  on 
a  post  at  the  western  end  of  Cheapside  is  fitted  with  a  200-candle  power 
metallic  filament  lamp.  This  experiment  complies  with  the  first  of  the 
Committee’s  conclusions. 

In  Watling  Street  (including  lanes  and  courts  south  of  Cheapside), 
there  is  a  combination  of  flame  arc  lamps  and  two  high-power  metallic 
filament  lamps,  made  up  of  clusters,  and  suspended  over  the  centre  of 
Watling  Street  (between  Bow  Lane  and  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard),  prin¬ 
cipally  where  the  cross  thoroughfares  intersect,  assisted  by  11  metallic 
filament  lamps  in  globe  lanterns  on  brackets  attached  to  the  fronts  of 
the  buildings  in  the  small  courts  and  lanes.  The  height  of  the  cent¬ 
rally  hung  lamps  is  about  the  same  as  the  lamps  in  Cheapside  ;  while 
the  light  of  the  metallic  filament  bracket  lamps  is  about  12  feet  above 
the  footpath.  This  partly  complies  with  the  Committee’s  first  con¬ 
clusion. 

In  Farringdon  Street,  the  Company  furnish  an  example  of  central 
road  lighting ;  tall  standards  being  placed  on  rests.  Seven  of  these 
standards  are  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  roadway  ;  the  illuminating  value 
claimed  for  each  lamp  being  4000  candles.  The  lamps  are  held  in 
position  by  special  harps  or  holders,  so  made  that  the  lamps  may  be 
lowered  by  self-contained  automatic  gear.  They  are  fitted  with  semi- 
opalescent  outer  globes  and  with  dioptric  lenses  ;  the  height  of  the  lamps 
being  25  ft.  6  in.  from  the  roadway  to  the  light  centre.  These  are 
supplemented  by  three  short  standards,  fitted  with  50,  100  and  200 
candle  power  metallic  filament  lamps  on  the  north  end  of  the  lavatory 
by  Charterhouse  Street,  the  small  rest  by  Seacoal  Lane,  and  the  small 
rest  under  the  Viaduct  respectively.  The  latter  post  is  fitted  with  a 
double  swan-neck  with  two  globe  lanterns,  each  containing  a  metallic 
filament  lamp  of  50-candle  power,  acting  as  a  traffic  lamp  ;  while  flame 
arcs  have  been  substituted  for  the  small  enclosed  arc  lamps  at  the  foot 
of  Snow  Hill  and  on  the  rest  at  the  foot  of  St.  Bride  Street.  To  give 
sufficient  illumination  under  Holborn  Viaduct,  and  to  avoid  the  dark 
shadows  that  would  be  thrown  from  the  12  pillars  supporting  the 
Viaduct  if  a  strong  light  were  placed  between  them,  two  metallic  fila¬ 
ment  lamps  of  200-candle  power  each,  and  two  of  100-candle  power 
each,  are  suspended  from  the  under  side  of  the  Viaduct.  The  lamps 
are  at  an  average  distance  of  175  feet  apart ;  the  width  of  the  roadway 
being  100  feet.  This  complies  with  the  second  conclusion. 

Paternoster  Row  is  lighted  by  nine  metallic  filament  lamps  of  75-candle 
power  in  acorn-shaped  globe  lanterns,  suspended  on  brackets  on  the 
house  fronts  at  an  average  distance  apart  of  about  86  feet ,  and  12ft.  bin. 
above  the  footway  ;  the  width  of  the  street  being  about  20  feet. 

Electric  Lighting. 

The  lighting  of  most  of  the  main  thoroughfares  by  arc  lamps  was 
continued  throughout  the  year.  The  number  of  the  original  type  of 
“  open  ”  electric  lamps  in  lighting  at  the  end  of  the  year,  at  a  cost  of 
^26  each,  was  334,  or  a  decrease  of  32,  accounted  for  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  new  and  cheaper  flame  arcs  in  West  Smithfield,  and  their 
removal  from  certain  thoroughfares  in  connection  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  lighting.  In  addition,  there  were  80  “Oliver”  flame  arcs 
(partly  experimental)  and  36  metallic  filament  lamps  (experimental)  in 
lighting  during  the  year.  These  lamps  were  lighted  on  27  days  when 
fog  or  unusual  darkness  occurred,  at  a  total  additional  cost  of  £182 

12s.  nd.  The  number  of  defective  electric  lamps  reported  in  the  year 

was  89.  For  these  failures,  deductions  were  made  from  the  accounts  of 
the  City  of  London  Electric  Lighting  Company  with  respect  to  80  of 
such  failures,  which  amounted  to  £14  14s.  ud.  during  the  year  ;  the 
remaining  nine  failures  being  attributable  to  the  experimental  lamps  of 
the  Charing  Cross  Company  in  Cannon  Street.  The  number  of  arc 
lamps  in  use  on  Dec.  31  last  was  403  ;  the  price  of  the  original 
“open”  lamps  being  £26  per  annum,  and  of  the  “flame”  arc  lamps 
£iy  10s.  In  addition,  there  were  21  experimental  arc  lamps  and  36 
metallic  filament  lamps  ;  making  a  total  of  460  electric  lamps. 
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HOLBORN  PUBLIC  LIGHTING. 


Joint  Tender  Accepted. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Holborn  Borough  Council  last  Wednesday, 
the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  (of  which  Alderman  Max 
Clarke  is  Chairman)  brought  up  a  report  on  the  question  of  lighting 
the  thoroughfares  of  the  borough  by  gas  and  electricity,  on  the  joint 
tender  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  and  the  Metropolitan 
Electric  Supply  Company,  Limited.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
question  had  been  adjourned  from  the  14th  of  June,  as  reported  in 
the  “Journal”  the  following  Tuesday  (p.  934),  and  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  had  again  considered  the  question,  as 
the  two  Companies  had  insisted  upon  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  upon 
their  original  figure  of  /6950  if  certain  clauses— viz.,  28  and  35— were 
retained  in  the  contract.  The  Council  considered  the  former  clause 
vital  ;  and  they  recommended  that  it  should  be  adhered  to,  as  upon  it 
depended  entirely  the  question  of  their  retaining  any  control  over  the 
efficiency  of  the  lighting.  Negotiations  took  place  with  the  Companies 
but  without  effect.  The  text  of  the  clause  is  as  follows 

The  candle  power  set  against  each  lamp  in  the  schedule  shall  be  the 
minimum  power  as  directly  measured  by  the  Council’s  photometrical  appa¬ 
ratus  placed  at  ground-level  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  same  falling  more  than 
10  per  cent,  below  such  minimum,  the  contractor  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £5  for  every  occasion  on  which  it  is  shown  that  the  lamps  are 
below  the  minimum  candle  power  ;  the  average  of  30  lamps,  taken  on  three 
succeeding  nights,  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculating  the  candle  power 
for  this  purpose.  The  term  “candle  power”  referred  to  in  this  specifica¬ 
tion  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  that  given  in  the  Gas-Works  Clauses 
Act,  1871. 


tion  of  the  Committee  of  the  whole  Council,  as  amended  by  the  addition  of 
the  words  proposed  by  the  Finance  Committee,  should  be  adopted.  We 
therefore  recommend— “  That,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  London 
County  Council  being  first  obtained  to  the  form  and  principle  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  the  joint  and  several  tender  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  and 
the  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Company,  Limited,  dated  April  1 1 ,  ign.for 
lighting  the  streets  of  the  borough  for  ten  years  for  the  sum  of  £7645  per 
annum,  subject  to  the  deletion  of  clause  35  of  the  specification  and  the 
amendment  of  the  schedule  of  lighting  as  proposed  by  them,  be  accepted, 
and  that  the  seal  ot  the  Council  be  affixed  to  the  necessary  contract  to 
be  prepared  by  theTown  Clerk.” 

On  the  reception  of  the  report, 

Alderman  C.  E.  Green  opposed  its  adoption,  as  he  did  not  agree  with 
the  schedule  of  lighting.  He  said  he  had  visited  the  Crystal  Palace 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  view  the  most  modern 
types  of  up-to-date  lighting,  and  reported  to  the  Works  Committee 
what  he  had  seen.  The  Committee,  however,  refused  to  discuss  the 
matter,  as  they  said  they  had  had  the  lighting  question  under  considera¬ 
tion  long  enough.  In  his  opinion,  the  contract  wasnot  in  the  interest 
of  the  borough  ;  and  he  opposed  the  Committee’s  recommendation. 

Alderman  Nolan  Glave  said  the  Committee  had  fully  discussed  the 
matter  in  a  sitting  lasting  two  hours.  There  were  eleven  members 
present  out  of  fifteen  ;  and  they  had  given  a  large  amount  of  time  to 
the  subject.  He  therefore  supported  the  recommendation. 

Without  any  further  discussion,  the  Council  adopted  the  report ; 
only  three  members  voting  against  it.  * 


IMPROVED  PUBLIC  LIGHTING  IN  WANDSWORTH. 


The  Companies  suggested  the  following  clause  in  lieu  of  the  fore¬ 
going 


The  candle  power  as  set  against  each  group  of  lamps  in  such  schedule 
shall  be  the  minimum  power  as  directly  measured  by  the  Council’s  photo- 
metrical  apparatus  placed  at  about  3  feet  above  ground-level ;  the  said 
apparatus  being  such  as  shall  be  mutually  approved  by  the  parties  hereto. 

The  tests  shall  be  taken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  glazing-bars 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  results  obtained.  The  candle  power  of  each 
lamp  tested  shall  be  arrived  at  by  taking  the  average  of  two  readings  in  any 
position  with  regard  to  the  light  under  test — one  reading  at  an  angle  of  20° 
and  a  second  reading  at  an  angle  of  50°  to  the  horizontal ;  and  in  the  event 
of  the  average  candle  power  of  any  three  adjacent  lamps  falling  more  than 
20  per  cent,  below  such  minimum,  the  contractor  shall,  on  the  receipt  of  a 
written  communication  from  the  Borough  Surveyor,  carry  out  such  work  as 
may  be  necessary  so  that  the  minimum  power  as  specified  is  registered  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  average  of  the  lamps  complained  of  failing  to  reach 
the  standard  of  illumination  at  a  second  reading  (to  be  taken  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  48  hours  from  the  first  reading),  the  contractor  shall,  unless  he 
can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  that  the  deficiency 
occurred  through  accident  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  2s.  in  respect  of  each  lamp  tested  and  found  to  be  deficient. 
And  the  Council  shall  he  empowered  to  rectify  the  defect  by  its  own 
tradesmen,  and  charge  the  cost  of  the  same  to  the  contractor,  if  the  con¬ 
tractor  fails  to  do  so.  The  contractor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  be  present  at 
any  photometrical  tests  by  the  Council’s  officers,  and  to  check  the  read¬ 
ings  when  taken.  The  term  “  candle  power  ”  referred  to  in  this  specifica¬ 
tion  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Gas-Works  Clauses  Act  1871. 

Complaints  of  defective  lamps  shall  be  sent  by  the  Council  to  the  con¬ 
tractor  by  messenger  ;  and  the  receipt  of  the  same  shall  be  acknowledged 
by  the  contractor.  In  the  event  of  any  question  or  dispute  arising  between 
the  Council  and  the  contractor  with  regard  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  clause,  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties  (or,  failing  agreement,  to  the  President  for  the  time  being  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers),  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding 

Clause  35  provided  that  the  contractor  should  adopt  any  subse¬ 
quent  improvement  in  burners,  lamps,  or  appliances  that  might  be 
made,  without  additional  cost  to  the  Council. 

As  the  Council  held  to  the  original  form  of  clause  28,  the  Companies 
increased  their  annual  price  from  £6950  to  £7645.  The  Council  agreed 
to  delete  clause  35,  as,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  too  onerous,  and  could 
well  be  omitted  without  prejudice  to  the  Council's  interests. 

In  the  course  of  their  report,  the  Committee  said  : 


The  Companies  in  their  tender  undertake,  for  payment  of  a  lump  sum  per 
annum  to  make  all  the  improvements,  supply  all  the  new  lamps,  fittings, 
and  columns,  and  maintain  a  light  of  a  certain  gross  candle  power  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  specification.  The  sum  which  the  Company  will  expend  in 
providing  the  new  fittings  (which  will  become  the  property  of  the  Council)  is 
not  stated  ;  but  we  are  informed  that  it  will  amount  10  about  £9000  pay¬ 
ment  of  which  will  be  spread  over  a  period  of  ten  years  as  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract  amount.  This  estimate  has  been  carefully  examined  with  the  specifi¬ 
cation  ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  represents  the  reasonable  cost 
ot  supplying  the  new  lanterns,  fittings,  and  columns  required  to  be  provided, 
and  ot  the  work  in  altering  and  adapting  part  of  the  existing  system  to  elec- 


D uring  the  past  year,  the  lighting  of  the  borough  by  the  present  systei 
cost  £6975  ;  whereas  if  the  improved  lighting  were  in  force  it  would  ha\ 
cost  only  £6745,  after  deducting  £900,  the  proportion  of  this  estimate 
capital  charge  For  the  year  1 901-2,  the  first  complete  year  of  the  Council 
existence,  and  before  the  adoption  of  incandescent  gas  lighting,  the  expel 
diture  amounted  to  £7537  ;  and  the  amount  for  the  past  year  is  the  lowei 
figure  that  it  has  since  reached.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  ligt 
proposed  by  the  Companies,  which  is  some  20,000-candle  power  in  excess  ( 
that  required  by  the  specification,  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  propose 
in  the  power  of  the  lamps  in  certain  main  thoroughfares,  wnich  are  parti 
in  adjoining  boroughs.  This  is  considered  desirable  for  the  purpose  c 
uniformity.  If  it  were  decided  to  retain  the  lamps  in  the  side  streets  at  th 
present  candle  power— i.e.,  60— instead  of  the  proposed  90-candle  powei 
this  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  total  candle  power  in  such  streets  wbic 
comprise  1390  lamps,  from  125,100  to  83,400.  It  should  be  borne  in’  mine 
however,  that  this  latter  figure  represents  the  minimum  to  which  th 
antles  are  allowed  to  run  down  ;  and  a  truer  comparison  would  be  mad 
Detween  80  (the  original  power  of  the  mantles  when  first  installed)  and  th 
propossed  90-candle  power.  The  difference  in  that  case  would  amount  t. 
only  13,900-candle  power. 

Having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  tende 
the  Cn"nci>.  inasmuch  as  it  provides  for  a  greatly  im 
L  system  of  lighting  without  placing  an  undue  burden  upon  the  rate 
P  yers  for  capital  outlay  in  any  particular  year,  and  that  the  recommends 


The  Highways  Committee  of  the  Wandsworth  Borough  Council 
have  submitted  a  report  stating  that  they  have  had  under  further  con¬ 
sideration  the  subject  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  charges  for  street 
lighting  and  the  improvement  of  the  lighting  arrangements  in  the 
borough.  They  have  been  in  communication  with  the  various  Gas 
Companies  who  supply  gas  in  the  borough,  and  have  had  before  them 
their  proposals  showing  the  present  charges  for  lighting  and  certain 
suggestions  for  contracts  for  five  years  and  shorter  periods.  Having 
regard  to  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  for  the  improvement  of  public 
street  lighting,  the  Committee  do  not  think  that  contracts  should  be 
entered  into  for  so  long  a  term  as  five  years  ;  and  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  they  have  decided  as  follows  :  In  the  Wandsworth  and 
Putney  Gas  Company’s  district,  the  existing  arrangements  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  present  ;  and  also  in  that  of  the  Brentford  Company,  except 
that  the  lighting  hours  be  reduced  from  4300  to  4200  a  year,  so  as 
to  make  the  number  practically  uniform  throughout  the  borough. 
This  will  result  in  a  saving  of  £ 4  igs.  2d.  per  annum.  The  offer  of  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  to  be  accepted  to  convert  the  existing 
No.  4  upright  burners  into  inverted  burners  for  the  sum  of  3s.  each,  and 
to  reduce  the  charge  for  the  lighting  and  maintenance  of  these  lamps 
from  £3  2s.  iod.  to  £1  igs.  6d.  each  per  annum.  The  total  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  converting  these  lamps  will  amount  to  £121  10s.  ;  result¬ 
ing  in  a  saving  for  the  first  year  of  £13  10s.,  and  for  the  second  and 
subsequent  years  of  /135  per  annum.’  As  to  the  Mitcham  and  Wim¬ 
bledon  Gas  Company's  district,  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Company  to 
convert  the  existing  No.  4  upright  burners  into  inverted  burners  for  the 
sum  of  5s.  each,  and  to  reduce  the  charge  for  the  lighting  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  these  lamps  from  £ 4  5s.  4d.  to  £$  14s.  6d.,  and  of  lamps 
with  No.  3  burners  from  £3  ns.  to  £3  3s.  3d.  per  lamp  per  annum  ; 
the  contract  to  be  for  three  years,  and  the  charges  for  lighting,  &c.,  to 
be  changed  according  to  any  variation  in  the  charge  for  gas  to  private 
consumers.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  conversion  is  put  at 
£2g  5s.  ;  and  the  saving  the  first  year  at  £326  6s.,  and  the  second 
and  subsequent  years  at  £355  ns.  per  annum.  As  to  the  Gaslight 
and  Coke  Company’s  district,  the  Committee  consider  the  Borough 
Engineer  should  be  instructed  to  rearrange  the  lighting  hours  of  the 
lamps  (of  which  there  are  11),  so  as  to  make  the  number  the  same  as 
in  the  districts  of  the  other  Gas  Companies.  By  the  above-mentioned 
proposals,  the  Committee  state  that  a  total  saving  will  be  effected  after 
the  first  year  (when  the  cost  of  converting  is  to  be  borne)  of  ^495  per 
annum. 

The  Committee  also  report  that  they  have  considered  a  letter  from 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  relative  to  the  suggested  im¬ 
provement  of  the  lighting  of  the  Streatham  High  Road,  stating  that  if 
high-pressure  lighting  were  adopted  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  new 
lamps,  at  a  cost  of  about  £6  each  column.  The  gas  consumed  would 
be  a  heavy  item,  as  no  high-pressure  lamp  consumes  less  than  15  cubic 
feet  per  hour  ;  and  as  the  existing  high-pressure  lamps  at  Streatham 
are  extinguished  at  10  p.m.  by  stopping  the  compressor,  the  public 
lamps  could  not  be  attached  to  this  main  at  present.  The  Company 
suggest  that  a  more  economical  and  better  way  of  lighting  will  be  to 
replace  each  of  the  existing  lamps  with  a  two-burner  inverted  lamp 
similar  to  those  in  the  main  roads  of  Southwark  (where  the  high- 
pressure  system  has  been  superseded)  and  other  boroughs ;  and  they 
offer  to  fix  up  half-a-dozen  of  these  lamps  in  Streatham  High  Road  on 
approval.  The  Committee  have  decided  to  accept  this  offer. 

They  further  state  that  when  the  foregoing  recommendations  are 
carried  into  effect  they  consider  that  the  roads  in  the  borough  will  be 
well  and  sufficiently  lighted.  They  propose  to  keep  the  general  question 
before  them,  and  should  it  be  found  possible  to  further  improve  the 
lighting  of  the  streets  at  reasonable  cost,  they  will  report  again. 


Wages  in  the  Bolton  Corporation  Gas  Department. — At  last 
Friday  s  meeting  of  the  Bolton  Corporation  Gas  Committee,  considera¬ 
tion  was  given  to  an  application  made  by  the  Bolton  Gas-Workers’ 
Association  that  the  minimum  wage  to  the  gas-fitters  employed  by  the 
Corporation  during  the  first  year  after  completing  their  apprenticeship 
be  at  the  rate  of  y^d.  per  hour.  The  Committee  resolved  that,  for  the 
first  six  months  after  completion  of  apprenticeship,  the  rate  of  wages 
be  7d.  per  hour,  and  for  the  remaining  six  months  7^d.  per  hour.  It 
was  also  decided  that  the  minimum  wage  for  meter  inspectors  and 
cutters-off  be  25s.  a  week  ;  for  prepayment  meter  inspectors,  33s.  a 
week  ;  and  for  ordinary  meter  inspectors,  32s. 
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STREET  LIGHTING  IN  MAIDSTONE. 


Cost  of  Electricity  and  Gas. 

The  report  for  the  year  to  March  31  submitted  to  the  Maidstone 
Electricity  Committee  by  Mr.  A.  Warr  King,  the  Chartered  Accountant 
appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  undertaking,  stated  that  the 
total  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  amounted  to  ^13,641,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £7824,  leaving  a  gross  surplus  of  £58f7-  Interest  and 
principal  repayments,  however,  absorbed  £5976  '•  so  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  £159,  which  had  been  charged  against  the  unappropriated 
surplus  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year’s  accounts. 

Alderman  Vaughan,  in  moving  the  adoption  by  the  Urban  District 
Council  of  the  Electricity  Committee's  minutes  containing  this  report, 
said  that  the  gross  surplus  of  £5817  showed  a  percentage  on  the 
capital  invested  of  between  9  and  10  per  cent. ;  but  this  had  all  been 
absorbed  in  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest. 

Alderman  Clifford  inquired  what  percentage  would  have  been 
written  off  for  depreciation  if  the  undertaking  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  private  company. 

Alderman  Vaughan  replied  that  the  amount  charged  in  the  accounts 
in  respect  of  repayment  of  loans  was  £3629,  which  in  his  opinion,  was 
equivalent  to  a  depreciation  fund,  and  a  very  good  one,  too. 

Mr.  Wakefield  suggested  that  the  Committee  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  question  of  street  lighting.  He  had,  he  said,  made 
inquiries,  and  had  found  that  in  1901,  before  the  electricity  under¬ 
taking  was  established,  the  cost  of  street  lighting,  which  was  then 
carried  out  by  the  Gas  Company,  amounted  to  £2436.  Last  year, 
however,  the 'total  was  £3341  ;  being  £631  for  lighting  by  gas,  and 
£2710  for  the  electric  light.  So  that  in  ten  years  their  lighting  bill 
had  gone  up  by  £905.  It  was  true  that  since  1901  eight  additional 
streets  had  come  under  the  control  of  the  Council ;  but  these  could 
all  be  properly  lighted  for  a  total  of  £iog,  so  there  was  still  a  sum  of 
£7g6  unaccounted  for.  He  knew  there  had  been  many  questions 
raised  as  to  improvements  in  street  lighting  ;  but  he  questioned 
whether  they  were  lighted  any  better  now  than  before.  There  were 
67  arc  lamps  in  use  in  the  town  ;  and  he  had  been  informed  that  the 
majoiity  of  these  cost  no  less  than  £20  each.  Therefore,  in  arc  lamps 
alone,  they  had  spent  nearly  £1200. 

Mr.  Foster  Clark  said  he  understood  that  the  cost  of  the  small 
electric  lamps  was  no  greater  than  of  the  gas-lamps.  It  was  the  arc 
lamps  which  were  so  expensive  ;  and  he  believed  several  members  of 
the  Council  would  like  to  see  a  reduction  under  this  head. 

Mr.  Martin  :  A  Committee  has  already  been  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  whole  question  of  lighting. 

Alderman  Morling  remarked  that,  as  one  who  was  concerned  in  the 
installation  of  the  electricity  system  in  Maidstone,  he  was  glad  to  see 
they  were  not  all  pessimists  on  this  particular  subject.  He  thought 
they  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  undertaking.  He  wondered  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field  did  not  go  back  to  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Parkitt 
started  the  Gas  Company,  and  tell  them  what  they  paid  for  the  street 
lighting  then.  He  hoped  the  town  would  continue  to  grow  ;  and  this, 
of  course,  would  mean  that  the  lighting  would  also  increase. 

Alderman  Vaughan  said  he  was  surprised  that  Mr.  Wakefield,  who 
was  elected  by  the  ratepayers  to  look  after  their  interests,  was  always 
so  ready  to  run  down  an  undertaking  which  the  Council  were  anxious 
to  make  successful.  In  his  opinion,  they  had  one  of  the  best  electricity 
undertakings  in  the  country  ;  and,  like  Alderman  Morling,  he  thought 
they  should  be  proud  of  it.  Electricity  was  the  light  of  all  lights; 
there  was  a  wonderful  future  for  it,  not  only  as  an  illuminant,  but  also 
for  domestic  purposes. 

The  Committee's  report  was  then  adopted. 


GASLIGHT  AND  COKE  COMPANY’S  ACCOUNTS. 


[For  the  Half-Yearly  Report,  see  p.  287.] 

The  accounts  of  the  Company  lor  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  to 
be  submitted  with  the  Directors'  report  on  Friday,  consist  of  the  usual 
statements,  from  which  we  take  the  following  particulars. 

The  statement  of  capital  (stock)  sets  forth  that  the  total  paid  up  is 
£10,264,980  ;  added  on  conversion,  £12,697,710 — total  amount  author¬ 
ized,  £22, 962, 690.  Deducting  the  amount  redeemed,  £139, 725,  tlie 
total  amount  of  the  Company's  existing  capital  powers  is  £22,822,965. 
The  statement  of  loan  capital  stands  thus  :  Total  paid  up,  £3, 097, 300  ; 
added  on  conversion,  £1,564,405;  unissued,  £750,000 — total  amount 
authorized,  £5,411,705. 

The  capital  account  shows  receipts  (with  premiums,  £1,669,476  8s.  5d.) 
to  the  amount  of  £29,154,146  8s.  5d.  A  sum  of  £18,845  was  redeemed 
in  the  half  year.  The  expenditure  is  shown  in  the  following  items  : — 


Expenditure  to  Dec.  31,  1910 . . 

Expenditure  during  the  half  year  to  June  30,  1911 — viz., 

Buildings  and  machinery  in  extension  of  works  .  £7,926  6  1 

New  and  additional  mains  and  service-pipes.  .  17,746  19  it 

Do.  do.  meters .  8,416  1 ?  7 

Do.  do.  stoves . 11,562  14  8 


By  sale  of  surplus  land . £54.397  3  10 

By  depreciation  of  plant . 17,184  2  6 

By  depreciation  of  meters  and  stoves . 52.775  19  9 


The  following  is  the  revenue  account : — 

Expenditure. 


£14,636,  89  15  o 


45.652  13  3 

£14,701,842  8  3 


Total  expenditure 
Nominal  amount  added  on  conversion . 


124,357  61 

£i4.577.485  2  2 
14,262,115  o  o 


Deduct  amount  of  capital  redeemed  under  Ccmpanj’s  Act  of  1903 
Balance  of  capital  account,  «  .  *  #  • 


June 

Half  Year, 
1910. 

£562,493 

59.107 

34.760 

15.587 

92.873 

7.992 


184,299 

52.932 

82,863 

74.247 

68,291 

35.201 

22,217 

6,501 

148,556 

3,750 

204 

9.452 

25,414 

7,162 

4.374 


12,799 

4 16 

2,583 

1,388 

8,542 

500 


26,584 

i°,/93 

2,315 

1,221 

633 


Manufacture  of  gas — 

Coal,  including  all  expenses  thereon  . 
Oil  ,,  less  value  of  oil  tar 

Coke  and  breeze  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  carburetted  water  gas  . 
Salaries  of  Engineers  and  other  officers 

at  works . 

Wages . 

Purification . 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  works  and 
plant,  materials  and  labour,  less  re¬ 
ceived  for  old  materials,  £7 255  2s.  nd. 

Distribution  of  gas — 

Salaries  and  wages  of  officers  (in 
eluding  rental  clerks) ...... 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  mains  and 

service-pipes,  &c . 

Repair  and  renewal  of  meters  .  . 

,,  stoves . 

Gas  fittings,  including  labour  (auto¬ 
matic  meter  supplies)  .... 


Public  lamps— lighting  and  repairing  .  . 

Rents,  rates,  and  taxes — 

Rents  payable . 

Rates  and  taxes . 

Management — 

Directors’  allowance  .  .  . 

Company’s  Auditors  and  Assistant  . 
Salaries  of  General  Manager,  Secre 
tary,  Accountant,  and  clerks 
Collectors  and  cashiers  .... 

Stationery  and  printing . 

General  charges . 


Co-partnership  for  year  to  June  30,  191 
Less  on  account 


£1.571 049 

673,220 


£2,244,269 


Parliamentary  charges . 

Law  charges . .  • 

Charges  re  Quinquennial  re-valuations 

Bad  debts . 

Depreciation  fund  for  works  on  leasehold 

lands . 

Annuities  to  officers  and  workmen, 
eluding  contribution  to  officers'  super 

annuation  fund . 

Retiring  allowance,  &c . 

Workmen's  compensation  account . 
Public  officers — 

Gas  Referees  and  Official  Auditor 
Public  testing-stations  .... 


Balance  carried  to  net  revenue  account 


£  s. 

d. 

609,388  13 

II 

45,120  2 

7 

39,135  16 

5 

16, ->45  18 

6 

96,602  4 

7 

13,904  1 

6 

237,895  14 

6 

54,061  9 

5 

82,321 15 

2 

73,803  2 

I 

75,648  14 

3 

25,135  6 

5 

6,-90  18 

3 

154  870  17 

0 

3.750  0 

0 

302  2 

0 

s.  d. 


1,058,592  12  o 


3-0,969  17 
26,424  o 


161, C61  15  3 


9.643  7  3 
25,626  14  o 
4,475  10  2 
6,169  O  I 


49,966  13  6 


32,545  15  4 
16,000  O  O 


16  545  15 
1,200  0 
1,34°  4 
149  19 
7,952  10 

500  o 


1,256  3  1 
55016  4 


26,474  12  2 
1,635  2  0 

i,8o5  19  5 

1,665,220  1  o 
690,102  17  o 

2,355,322  18  o 


Receipts. 


J  une 

Half  Year, 
1910. 

£1,553,948 

69,697 


£1,623,645 

64,410 

52.315 

49.891 


£269,348 

19.017 

55,146 

105,245 


£448,776 


£4.906 

326 


£2,244,269 


Sale  of  gas— 

Per  meter,  at  2s.  7d,  and  2s.  2d.  per 

1000  cubic  feet . 

Public  lighting  and  under  contracts  .  . 


Rental  of  meters . 

Rental  of  stoves  . 

Rental  of  fittings . 

Residual  products — 

Coke,  less  £36,738  9s.  7d.  for  labour,  &c. 
Breeze,  less  £7707  19s.  2d.  ,,  .  . 

Tar  and  tar  products . 

Ammoniacal  liquor  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia . 


s.  d. 


s.  d. 


1,577,532  14 
63,573  17  5 


1,641,106  11  7 

67,638  17  it 
56,144  1  9 
58,157  7  3 


318,552  3  3 
24,632  11  9 
67,240  8  4 

ii7,9co  0  11 


527,405  4  3 


Rents  receivable 
Transfer  fees  . 


4,556  o  3 

31415  0 

2,355,322  18  o 


£28,839,600  2  2 
•  159.725  o  o 

£28,699,875  2  2 
,  454,2/1  6  3 

£29,154,146  8  5 


The  balance  applicable  to  the  redemption  fund  and  to  dividend  on 
the  ordinary  stock  is  £1,096,817  12s.  3d.  ;  and  the  following  state¬ 
ment  shows  how  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  it  : — 


June,  1910. 
£489.740 

440,150 


Net  balance  brought  from  last  account  . 
Net  revenue  for  the  half  year  .... 


.  £625,688  7  4 
.  471,129  4  11 


£929,890  £1,096,817  12  3 

10,000  ..  Contribution  to  redemption  fund . 15,000  o  o 

(£4  13s.  4d.  p.  ct.)  Dividend  on  the  ordinary  stock — 

£377,520  ..  £4  14s.  8d.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  £16, 1C0, 600  .  382,467  10  8 


£542,370  . .  Balance  carried  to  next  account . £699,350  1  7 

The  three  statements  relating  to  the  reserve,  insurance,  and  depre¬ 
ciation  funds  stood  as  follows  on  June  30:  Reserve  fund,  £58,823  ; 
insurance  fund,  £213,874  ;  depreciation  fund,  £77,152. 

The  following  statements  relate  to  the  working  : — 

Statement  of  Coal  Used,  &C. 


Description  01  Coal. 

In  Store 
Dec.  31, 
1910. 

Received 
During 
Half  Year. 

Carbonized 
During 
Half  Year. 

Used 
During 
Half  Year. 

In  Store 
June  30, 

19 1 1 . 

Common.  .  .  . 

Cannel  .... 

Tons. 

230.369 

3,"6 

Tons. 

802,994 

Tons. 

944,062 

518 

Tons. 

2,134 

Tons. 

87,167 

2,598 

Total  .  .  . 

233,485 

802,994 

944,580* 

2,134 

89,765 

duiiiy  c/i  cum, 

during  the  half  year. 


Aug.  i,  1911.] 
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Statement  of  Residual  Products. 


Description. 

In  Store 
Dec.  31, 
1910. 

Made 
During 
Half  Year. 

Used 
During 
Half  Year. 

Sold 
During 
Half  Year. 

In  Store, 
June  30, 
1911. 

Coke — tons . 

Breeze — tons  .  .  .  . 
Tar,  from  coal  only — galls. 
Ammoniacal  liquor — butts 

17,620 

2,121 

1,205,374 

26,417 

597,547 

90,090 

9,035,196 

316,641 

123,010 

12,649 

8,415,737 

321,012 

452,691 

77,465 

515,303 

39,466 

2,097 

1,309,530 

22,046 

Statement  of  Gas  Made,  Sold,  & -c. 


Quantity  Sold. 

Total 
Quantity 
Accounted  for. 

Quantity 

Made. 

Public  Lights 
and  Under 
Contracts 
(Estimated). 

Private  Lights 
(per  Meter). 

of 

Public 

Lamps. 

Thousands. 

*14,246,984 

Thousands. 

455,612 

Thousands. 
12,5 10,596 

Thousands. 

13,133,930 

46,288 

113,521,085 

454,229 

11,921,145 

12,528,098 

49,526 

*  Including  2,581,879,000  cubic  feet  of  carburetted  water  gas.  +  June  half  year  1910. 


The  remaining  statement  is  the  balance-sheet,  which  gives  the  value 
of  the  stores  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  half  year  as  follows  :  Coal, 
£58,086 1;  oil  and  petroleum  spirit,  £38,023;  coke,  £24,476;  tar  and 
ammoniacal  liquor  and  products,  £95,267  ;  and  sundries,  £265,059. 
The  figures  this  time  last  year  were  :  Coal,  £85,309  ;  oil  and  petroleum 
spirit,  £29,500;  coke,  £10,876;  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor  and  pro¬ 
ducts,  £76,648  ;  and  sundries,  £249,586. 


SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY’S  ACCOUNTS. 


[For  the  Half-Yearly  Report,  see  p.  287.] 

The  following  are  the  principal  portions  of  the  accounts  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  six  months  ending  the  30th  of  June. 

The  first  two  statements  relate,  as  usual,  to  the  stock  and  loan 
capital.  The  former  sets  forth  that  the  standard  rate  of  4  per  cent,  is 
payable  on  £6,011,224  and  £418,671  (Act  of  1901)  of  stock  ;  while  the 
latter  shows  that  the  loan  capital,  the  rate  of  interest  on  which  is  3  per 
cent.,  amounts  to  £1,798,994  and  £96,451  (Act  of  1901).  The  third 
statement  is  the  capital  account.  It  stands  as  follows  :  Amount  re¬ 
ceived,  £5,328,820  ;  nominal  amount  added  by  conversion  (less 
premium),  £2,996,520 — total,  £8,325,340.  The  items  of  expenditure 
are  as  follows  : — 


Capital  account  to  Dec.  31,  1910 . 

Expenditure  during  half  year  to  June  30,  1911, 
New  and  additional  mains  and  services  . 

New  and  additional  meters . 

New  and  additional  stoves . 

Purchase  of  land . 


£1,040  1  0 
1,054  6  ir 
1,093  8  3 
600  o  o 


Total  expenditure 
Balance  . 


Nominal  amount  added  by  conversion,  less  premium  . 

Total . 

The  following  is  the  revenue  account  :— 


£5,070,487  7  8 


3,787 

16 

2 

£5,074,275 

3 

10 

254,544 

lb 

2 

£5,328,820 

0 

0 

2,996,520 

0 

0 

£8,325,340 

0 

0 

Expenditure. 

Manufacture  of  gas — 

Coal  into  store,  including  £2713  for  London  Port 

and  tonnage  dues . 

Purification . 

Salaries  of  Engineer  and  Officers  at  works  .  . 

Wages  (carbonizing) . 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  works  and  plant,  less 
£5103  13s.  3d.  received  for  old  materials  .  .  , 


£336440  7  11 
25,826  18  g 
15,378  13  2 
43,927  6  1 

110,163  15  6 


Co-partnership  for  twelve  months  to  June  30,  igit  .  £43.013  6  s 

Less  on  account . .  16,000  o  o 


Distribution  of  gas — 

Repair,  maintenance,  and  renewal  of  mains  and 
service-pipes . 

Sderks  ami  Wag6S  of  officers’  including  rental 

Repairing  and  renewals  of  meters  .  ....  \ 

Repairing  and  renewals  of  stoves . 

Repairing  and  renewals  of  gas-fittings.  .  , 

Public  lamps,  labour  and  materials  £16,313  10s.  id., 
less  £14,463  7s.  7d.  received  for  the  same  . 

Kents,  rates,  and  taxes— 

Rents  payable . 

Rates  and  taxes . ' 

Management — 

Directors'  allowance . 

Salaries  of  Secretary,  Accountant,  and  clerks  '.  '. 

Collectors  f  Ordinary . 

I  Slot  meter . 

Stationery  and  printing . 

General  charges . ’  ' 

Company's  Auditors 


£34,264  ig  10 

21,035  1  10 
30,496  1  6 
38,343  13  7 
48,656  o  7 


£r,n6  15  5 
54,263  4  4 


£2,803  2  8 
4.527  9  fi 
5,808  n  o 
9,605  14  3 
3,2  o  7  o 
11,913  4  o 
112  10  o 


Law  charges  .  .  . 

Parliamentary  charges 


£1,763  9  r 
188  6  8 


Bad  debts . 

Stolen  from  3791  slot  meters  broken  open  .... 
Pensions  and  officers’  and  workmen's  superannua- 
« i10((' 2ick,  and  accident  funds 
Oas  Referees  and  Official  Auditor 
Leasehold  renewal  fund  .  .  . 


£53L437  1 
27,043  6 


172,795  17 
1,850  2 


55,379  19 


38,030  18 


i,95i  15 
1,572  13 
290  11 

7,408  14 
353  17 
300  o 


5 

5 


4 

6 


9 


9 

4 

3 

o 

2 

O 


_  ,  Total  expenditure . 

Balance  carried  to  net  revenue  account  .  .  .  . 


£838,414  17  4 
242,379  10  9 


£14080,794  8  1 


Receipts, 

Sale  of  gas — 

Lady  Day,  at  2S.  2d.  per  1000  feet  .... 
Midsummer,  at  2s.  2d.  per  1000  feet  .  .  . 


Public  lighting . 

Company's  meters  at  rent :  Ordinary,  95,745  ;  slot, 

253,544  . 

Company’s  stoves  at  rent  :  Ordinary,  79,204 ;  slot, 

206,779  ;  fires,  29,231 . 

Gas-fittings . 

Residual  products— 

Coke,  less  labour  and  cartage . 

Breeze,  less  labour  and  cartage . 

Tar  and  tar  products,  less  labour . 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  ,,  ,,  . 

Rents  receivable . 

Transfer  fees . 


£394,409 

13 

6 

274,783 

II 

9 

£669,193 

5 

3 

17,304 

4 

2 

£39,881 

0 

6 

31,966 

14 

6 

40,064 

14 

6 

£173,650 

10 

8 

4,589 

It 

5 

37,397 

12 

5 

65,162 

8 

2 

£686,497  9  5 


111,912  9  6 


280, 8co  2  8 
1,489  11  6 
94  15  o 


Total  receipts . .  £1,080,794  8  i 

Total  amount  paid  in  salaries  for  half  year,  £40,601  10s.  8d. 

,,  ,,  ,,  wages  ,,  £282,209  1 6s.  4d. 


The  net  revenue  account  shows  a  sum  of  £295,331  3s.  4c!.  applicable 
to  dividend  on  the  ordinary  stock.  Following  this  are  the  statements 
relating  to  the  reserve,  renewal,  and  insurance  funds.  They  show  that 
the  balances  on  June  30  were  as  follows:  Reserve  fund,  £189,881  ; 
renewal  fund,  £32,240;  insurance  fund,  £98,525.  A  sum  of  £203  is 
charged  to  this  fund  for  loss  on  coal  by  heating. 

The  following  statements  relate  to  the  manufacturing  operations  of 
the  Company  : — 

Statement  of  Coal. 


In  Store 

Received 

Carbonized 

Used 

In  Store 

Dec.  31, 

During 

During 

During 

J  une  30, 

1910. 

Half  Year. 

Half  Year. 

Half  Year. 

1911. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

244,578 

446,491 

548,328 

999 

141,742 

Statement  of  Residual  Products. 


Description. 

In  Store 
Dec.  31, 
1910. 

Made 
During 
Half  Year. 

Used 
During 
Half  Year. 

Sold 
During 
Half  Year. 

In  Store 
June  30, 
1911. 

Coke — cwt . 

200,540 

6,774,075 

1,486,91 1 

4,899,904 

587,800 

Breeze — yards  .  .  .  . 

7,599 

119,418 

53,587 

67,830 

5,600 

Tar — gallons . 

440,912 

5,348,899 

5,371,317 

19,401 

399,093 

Ammoniacal  liquor — butts 

12,743 

205,019 

209,625 

*  * 

8,137 

Statement  of  Gas  Made,  Sold,  &c. 


Quantity 

Made. 

Quantity  Sold. 

Total 
Quantity 
Accounted  for. 

Number 

of 

Public 

Lamps. 

Public  Lights 
(estimated). 

Private  Lights 
(per  Meter). 

Thousands. 

6,604,125 

Thousands. 

174,471 

Thousands. 

6,281,468 

Thousands. 

6,538,374 

24,329  incandes't 
6  flat-flame 

The  remaining  statement  is  the  balance-sheet,  which  gives  the  value 
of  the  stores  in  hand  at  the  close  of  the  half  year  as  follows:  Coal, 
£86,786  ;  coke  and  breeze,  £20,071  ;  tar,  sulphate,  and  ammoniacal 
liquor,  £32,597;  and  sundry  plant  and  stores,  £312,531.  The  figures 
this  time  last  year  were  :  Coal,  £63,636  ;  coke  and  breeze,  £4514  ;  tar, 
sulphate,  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  £31,964;  and  sundries,  £298,473. 
A  sum  of  £28,756,  workmen’s  bonuses  and  savings,  has  been  deposited 
with  the  Company  ;  and  the  total  of  the  officers’  superannuation  and 
guarantee  funds  is  £55,345.  The  figures  last  year  were  £37,419  and 
/53.7°5- 


A  Dual  Water  Supply. 

The  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Cowley  Lambert,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Seville  Water-Works  Company,  Limited,  last  Wednesday, 
stated  that  the  income  of  the  Company  amounted  to  £40,160.  After 
deducting  working  expenses,  the  cost  of  laying  on  services,  and  the 
interest  on  debentures,  the  net  profit  for  the  year  was  £8826,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  £8853  last  year.  To  this  was  added  the  unappropriated 
profit  at  March  31,  1910 — £8556— making  the  amount  standing  to  the 
credit  of  profit  and  loss  account  £17,382.  The  Directors  recommended 
a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital  for  the  past  year,  free  of 
income-tax  (absorbing  £8133),  also  that  £5000  be  transferred  to  reserve, 
and  that  the  balance  of  £4249  be  carried  forward.  The  Directors  were 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that,  after  prolonged  negotiations,  a  basis 
of  agreement  for  increasing  the  water  supply  of  Seville  had  been 
arrived  at  with  the  Special  Water  Commission  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  additional  water  would  be  taken  from  the  River  Guadal¬ 
quivir,  filtered,  and  distributed  in  the  city  in  separate  mains.  It  would 
be  utilized  for  all  purposes  other  than  domestic — the  latter  service 
being  still  carried  out  by  the  spring  water  supply.  The  agreement 
had  been  ratified  by  the  Municipality,  though  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions,  which  had  still  to  be  adjusted.  It  was  believed,  however,  that 
the  points  in  question  would  be  settled  shortly.  Referring  to  this 
matter  in  his  address,  the  Chairman  stated  that,  when  the  Munici¬ 
pality  had  gone  through  the  various  forms  of  considering  and  ap¬ 
proving  the  scheme,  it  would  then  have  to  go  to  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Madrid  for  final  approval,  and,  with  a  matter  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance  as  this,  a  little  time  must  elapse  before  this  was 
announced.  He  heartily  congratulated  the  Engineer  and  Manager 
(Mr.  J.  J.  Bethell)  upon  the  work  he  had  succeeded,  under  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  in  accomplishing  in  connection  with  the  scheme.  The  report 
and  accounts  were  adopted. 
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BRENTFORD  GAS  COMPANY. 

Half-Yearly  Report  anil  Accounts. 

The  Directors  of  the  Brentford  Gas  Company,  in  their  report  for  the 
six  months  ended  the  30th  of  June,  which  will  be  presented  at  the 
half-yearly  meeting  to-morrow,  state  that  the  continued  expansion  of 
business  in  every  department  gives  them  great  satisfaction.  They 
regard  it  as  very  encouraging,  and  feel  that  it  justifies  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  in  the  price  of  gas,  which  they  propose 
shall  take  place  as  from  Michaelmas.  They  express  their  pleasure 
in  reporting  that  the  portion  of  the  projected  Greater  London  Railway 
which  affected  the  Southall  works  of  the  Company  was  struck  out  by 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  Bill. 

The  accounts  accompanying  the  report  show  that  the  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  gas  amounted  to  £190,244  ;  from  meter  and  stove  rents,  to 
/2!  680  ;  and  from  the  sale  of  residual  products,  to  £47,114— the  total 
receipts  being  £261,090,  as  compared  with  £255,295  in  the  first  hall 
of  1910.  The  expenditure  on  the  manufacture  of  gas  was  £131,254; 
on  distribution,  £35,891  ;  and  on  management,  £8412— the  total  ex¬ 
penses  being  £195.184.  compared  with  £201,073  in  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1910.  The  balance  carried  to  the  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count  is  £65,906,  compared  with  £54,222  this  time  last  year  ;  and  the 
amount  available  for  distribution  is  £124,081,  against  £98,75°-  Tlie 
Directors  recommend  dividends  at  the  rates  of  5,  13,  and  10  per  cent, 
per  annum,  subject  to  income-tax,  on  the  preference,  consolidated, 
and  new  stocks  respectively. 

The  working  statements  show  that,  under  the  supervision  ol  Mr. 
Alexander  A.  Johnston,  the  Engineer  and  Manager,  94, 177  tons  of  coal 
and  1,304,880  gallons  of  oil  were  used  in  the  past  half  year  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  1,576,127,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  (including  482,395,000  cubic 
feet  of  carburetted  water  gas),  of  which  1,469,815,000  cubic  feet  were 
sold  and  1,491,198,000  cubic  feet  were  accounted  for.  The  estimated 
production  of  residuals  was:  Coke,  58,900  tons;  breeze,  8321  tons, 
tar,  1,243,090  gallons  ;  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  26,415  butts. 


SOUTH  SUBURBAN  GAS  COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly  Report  and  Accounts. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  this  Company  for 
the  half  year  ended  the  30th  of  June,  which  will  be  presented  at  the 
ordinary  general  meeting  on  Friday. 

The  accounts  show  that  after  providing  for  the  debenture  interest, 
and  including  the  amount  brought  forward  from  last  half  year,  the 
balance  available  for  distribution  is  £32,695  10s.  8d.  ;  and  the  Direc¬ 
tors  recommend  payment  of  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  5  per  cent,  preference  stock,  and  at  the  rate  of 
£5  13s.  qd.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary  stock,  carrying  for¬ 
ward  to  next  half  year  £14,053  17s.  4d. 

The  sales  of  gas  have  improved  by  5  01  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  when,  however,  a  slight  falling- 
off  had  to  be  recorded.  Deducting  the  extra  consumption  derived 
from  the  Festival  of  Empire  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
ordinary  consumption  shows  the  substantial  gain  of  365  Per  cent- 
An  all-round  improvement  in  the  returns  for  residuals  is  again  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  accounts;  and  although,  except  for  tar,  the 
highest  prices  realized  during  the  half  year  have  not  been  maintained, 
the  outlook  is  not  unfavourable.  The  demand  for  tar  continues  to  be 
sustained  by  its  increasing  use  for  road-making  purposes. 

Gas-heating  appliances  for  domestic  use  continue  to  be  in  good  re¬ 
quest  and  the  number  of  consumers  who  both  light  and  cook  or  heat 
by  gas  is  steadily  increasing.  Thus  the  proportion  of  cookers  alone 
to  meters  in  use  has  risen  during  the  last  two  years  from  68  3  to  70 
per  cent. 

The  exceptionally  important  installations  for  light  and  power  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  which  were  referred  to  in  the  last  half-yearly  report 
as  having  been  undertaken  by  the  Company,  have  been  successfully 
carried  out.  The  three  gas  engines,  aggregating  2750  H  P.,  are  the 
largest  of  their  type  in  the  world,  and  the  largest  that  have  ever  been 
worked  from  a  town  supply  of  illuminating  gas.  The  Exhibition 
Committee  generate  with  them  the  whole  of  the  electricity  required 
for  working  the  “All  Red  Route’’  railway  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  lighting  of  the  grounds  and  north  end  of  the  Palace  itself  by 
294  high-power  gas-lamps  may  be  described  as  a  triumph  of  artificial 
lighting,  forming  a  highly  attractive  feature  of  the  Exhibition. 

Coal  supplies  for  the  current  year  have  been  arranged  for  at  some¬ 
what  lower  prices  than  those  of  last  year  ;  and  the  Directors  have  had 
pleasure  in  announcing  a  reduction  of  id.  in  the  price  of  gas— making 
this  2S.  4d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  This  will  benefit  consumers  to  the 
extent  of  about  £5800  per  annum,  which  is  much  more  than  the  saving 
effected  in  the  purchase  price  of  coal.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  by 
the  stimulus  which  reductions  of  price  usually  give  to  consumption 
the  difference  may  soon  be  made  up. 

The  National  Insurance  Bill,  now  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  materially  affects  the  interests  of  the  Company’s  employees, 
who  receive  from  the  sick  fund,  which  was  established  in  1880,  greater 
benefits  for  smaller  contributions  than  are  proposed  by  the  Bill. 
Endeavours  are  being  made  to  secure  autonomy  for  this  and  similar 
sick  funds  by  excepting  them  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  as  already 
conditionally  provided  in  the  case  of  employment  under  the  Crown  or 
any  local  or  public  authority. 


The  accounts  accompanying  the  report  show  that  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  on  capital  account  at  the  close  of  the  half  year  (including  a  nominal 
amount  of  £202,500  added  by  conversion)  was  £794.633.  °r  £36.73° 
less  than  the  receipts,  inclusive  of  £49,3°5  premium  capital— £831,363 
in  all  Only  £582  was  expended  on  capital  account  in  the  half  year. 
The  revenue  from  the  sale  of  gas  was  £88,029  ;  the  rental  of  meters 
and  stoves  produced  £73451  the  sale  of  residuals,  £36, 751/  ancl  *-be 
total  receipts  were  £132,235.  The  following  were  the  principal  items 


of  expenditure  :  Manufacture  of  gas  (including  £45,424  for  coal  and 
£20,397  for  maintenance  of  works  and  plant),  £71,670;  distribution, 
£23,151;  management,  £5189;  rents,  rates  and  taxes  (£53IO)>  an£l 
miscellaneous  items  bringing  up  the  total  to  £108,612.  Among  these 
items  is  a  sum  of  £1618  charged  on  account  of  the  co-partnership 
scheme.  The  balance  carried  to  the  net  revenue  account  is  £23,623  ; 
and  the  amount  applicable  for  dividend  is  £32,695. 

The  statements  as  to  working  show  that,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  S.  Y.  Shoubridge,  the  Engineer,  64,100  tons  of  coal  were  car¬ 
bonized  in  the  half  year.  The  quantity  of  gas  made  was  755, 534, 000 
cubic  feet,  of  which  731,561,000  cubic  feet  were  sold  and  741,722,000 
cubic  feet  accounted  for.  The  residuals  were:  Coke,  769,200  cwt., 
of  which  121,060  cwt.  (estimated)  were  used  in  manufacture;  breeze, 
17,429  yards  ;  tar,  607,047  gallons;  ammoniacal  liquor,  18,397  butts — 
the  make  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  being  782  tons. 


TOTTENHAM  AND  EDMONTON  GAS  COMPANY. 

Half-Yearly  Report  and  Accounts. 

In  the  report  for  the  six  months  ended  the  30th  of  June  which  the 
Directors  of  the  Tottenham  and  Edmonton  Gas  Company  will  present 
at  the  half-yearly  general  meeting  next  Saturday,  they  state  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  6- 18  per  cent,  in  the  sales  of  gas  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1910.  The  number  of  consumers  aug¬ 
mented  to  the  extent  of  3071  ;  and  3391  more  cooking  and  heating 
stoves  were  sold  and  let  on  hire.  The  accounts  accompanying  the  re¬ 
port  show  that  the  sale  of  gas  produced  £92,349 ;  rental  of  meters, 
stoves,  fittings,  &c,  and  the  maintenance  of  incandescent  mantles, 
£18864;  residuals  yielded  £24,376;  and  the  total  revenue  was 
£134  673,  compared  with  £127,315  for  the  first  half  of  last  year.  The 
manufacture  of  gas  entailed  an  expenditure  of  £69,163  (£38,381  being 
for  coal  and  £15,882  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  works  and 
plant)  '  distribution  cost  £23,484  ;  and  management  expenses,  public 
lighting  rents,  rates,  and  taxes,  &c.,  made  up  a  total  of  £109,455, 
against  £104,099  before.  The  balance  carried  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account  is  £ 26,218,  compared  with  £23,216  ;  and  the  amount  available 
for  distribution  is  £45.49°-  The  Directors  recommend  payment  of  the 
full  statutory  dividends  of  7J  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  “A  stock 
and  5S  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  “  B  ”  stock.  These  will  absorb 
£16,842,  and  leave  £28,648  to  be  carried  forward.  The  increased  divi¬ 
dends  are  due  to  the  reduction  in  price  made  in  January  last. 

The  working  statements  show  that,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Broadberry,  the  Engineer  and  Manager,  49, 951  tons  of  coal  and  552,594 
gallons  of  enriching  oils  were  used  in  the  six  months  in  the  production 
of  846,389,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  of  which  812,224,000  cubic  feet  were 
sold  and  831,191,000  cubic  feet  were  accounted  for.  The  estimated 
quantities  of  residuals  produced  were  :  Coke,  29,970  tons,  of  which  6993 
tons  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  and  4235  tons  for  the 
production  of  carburetted  water  gas;  breeze,  5877  chaldrons,  of  which 
4121J  chaldrons  were  used  ;  tar,  598,813  gallons  ;  ammoniacal  liquor, 
16,187  butts— the  quantity  of  sulphate  made  being  439J  tons. 


GAS  PROFITS  &  ELECTRICITY  AT  NEWCASTLE  (STAFFS.) 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Newcastle-under-Lyme  Town  Council, 
the  Gas-Works  Management  and  Electric  Supply  Committee  reported 
that  it  had  been  decided  that  an  independent  consulting  electrical 
engineer  should  be  engaged  to  advise  as  to  the  electricity  plant. 

Alderman  Myott,  in  presenting  the  report  of  the  Committee,  stated 
that  the  gas-works  had  been  thoroughly  overhauled  by  the  Manager 
(Mr  F  L  Wimhurst),  and  were  in  very  good  condition.  The  works 
had' not  been  able  to  provide  so  much  for  the  rates  during  the  past 
year  as  they  had  previously,  because  they  had  lost  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  area  in  the  Wolstanton  district;  while  the  price  of 
gas  had  been  reduced.  Then,  during  the  past  year  the  price  of 
coal  had  advanced.  The  Committee  had  passed  a  resolution  that  in 
future  all  capital  expenditure  should  be  provided  out  of  revenue  ;  and 
he  thought  this  a  very  proper  resolution.  They  had  been  adding 
lo  their  capital  expenditure  each  year  ;  and  this  year  they  had  paid 
lor  it  all  out  of  revenue.  In  regard  to  the  Electric  Light  Department, 
they  were  improving  every  year.  Last  year  they  made  a  profit  oi  £83  ; 
whereas  this  year  they  had  a  profit  of  £441  •  This  had  been  brought 
about  by  an  increase  in  the  sale  of  current,  which  during  the  past  year 
had  realized  £1881,  as  against  £1471  the  previous  year.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  to  increase  the  plant  in  the  department. 
Owing  to  the  demands  made,  they  were  unable  at  the  present  time  to 
put  on  any  more  consumers.  Their  total  output  was  already  mort¬ 
gaged  •  and  it  was  necessary,  even  to  supply  their  present  customers, 
to  increase  the  plant.  He  thought  both  the  Gas  Manager  and  the 

Electrical  Engineer  were  to  be  congratulated.  4 

Mr  Mayer  said  that  as  they  had  made  £400  on  electric  light  there 
might  be  a  demand  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  current  ;  but  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  loss  of  these  works  in  the  past  had  been 
paid  out  of  the  gas-works.  They  had  not  yet  made  sufficient  profit  on 

the  electricity  works  to  pay  their  debts. 

Alderman  Myott  said  he  could  not  state  how  much  had  been  paid 
from  the  Gas  Department  to  the  Electricity  Department ;  but  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  the  electric  undertaking  had  stood  on  its  own 
foundation.  During  the  past  year,  they  had  paid  off  a  balance  of  £63 
charged  to  the  debit  of  the  undertaking  ;  and  the  profit  over  and  above 
this  had  been  devoted  to  paying  off  capital  account.  Roughly,  the 
amount  paid  in  the  past  by  the  Gas  Department  to  the  Electrical 
Department  was  somewhere  about  £600 ;  and  this  was  at  a  time  when 
the  Electrical  Department  was  in  its  infancy.  He  might  say,  how¬ 
ever  that  the  Electrical  Department  paid  a  good  price  for  their  gas 
their  motive  power  was  gas.  The  Gas  Department  had  made  more 
money  out  of  the  electricity  undertaking  than  they  had  paid  for  the 
deficiencies  of  it. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 
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NEXT  YEAR’S  CITY  AND  GUILDS  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Questions  in  “  Gas  Engineering  ”  and  “  Gas  Supply.” 

In  another  part  of  the  “Journal,”  reference  is  made  to  the  issue  of 
the  programme  of  the  Technological  Department  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute  for  the  session  1911-12.  As  before,  separate  ex¬ 
aminations  will  be  held  in  “Gas  Engineering,”  including  manufacture, 
and  “Gas  Supply,”  including  distribution  and  the  various  applications 
of  gas  ;  and  they  will  include  questions  founded  upon  the  following 
subjects. 

GAS  ENGINEERING. 

Grade  I. 

1.  The  construction  and  setting  of  retorts  for  the  destructive  distilla¬ 
tion  of  coal,  and  the  furnaces  or  producers  for  heating  them. 

2.  The  methods  of'charging  and  discharging  retorts,  and  the  machine 
and  other  tools  employed.  The  fittings  of  the  retort-bench,  including 
the  hydraulic  (or  dry)  main. 

3.  The  effects  of  modifications  of  carbonizing  temperature  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  gas  yielded  by  the  coal. 

4.  The  description  of  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  water  gas 
(uncarburetted  or  carburetted),  and  the  practical  working  of  the  plant. 

5.  The  principles  and  methods  of  gas  condensation,  with  descriptions 
of  apparatus  employed. 

6.  The  exhauster,  its  construction,  its  use  or  object,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  is  actuated  and  controlled. 

7.  The  methods  of  removing  the  gaseous  impurities  present  in  the 
gas  after  condensation,  together  with  the  apparatus  and  materials  em¬ 
ployed.  The  chemical  reactions  involved. 

8.  The  various  instruments  used  in  gas-works  for  ascertaining  and 
recording  pressure  and  exhaust,  and  their  practical  employment  and 
significance. 

9.  The  usual  methods  and  apparatus  employed  for  testing  coal  gas, 
water  gas,  producer  gas,  waste  gas,  &c.,  including  the  usual  tests  for 
illuminating  power,  calorific  value,  specific  gravity,  and  purity  of  the 
gas  supplied  to  the  public,  and  those  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  the 
bye-products. 

10.  The  simpler  physical  and  chemical  principles  involved  in  the 
ordinary  processes  of  gas  manufacture  and  the  formation  of  the  bye- 
products. 

11.  The  general  principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  gas¬ 
holder  and  its  tank.  The  advantages  of  the  holder  in  gas  distribution. 
The  laying  of  mains  and  services.  The  necessary  methods  for  securing 
an  adequate  supply  of  gas  throughout  the  area  of  a  district.  The 
methods  and  instruments  employed  at  the  works  for  due  control  of  the 
pressure  in  the  street-mains. 

12.  The  fitting-up  of  premises  for  the  supply  of  gas  for  light,  heat, 
and  power.  The  construction,  testing,  and  fixing  of  gas-meters.  The 
influence  of  temperature  and  pressure  on  the  volume  of  gas. 

13.  The  construction  of  various  types  of  gas-burners.  The  simpler 
physical  and  chemical  principles  involved  in  the  combustion  of  gas. 
The  economy  and  efficiency  of  incandescent  lighting  as  contrasted  with 
luminous  flames.  High-pressure  lighting. 

Final  Examination. 

In  this  examination,  more  difficult  questions  will  be  set  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  named  in  the  syllabus  of  Grade  I.,  and,  in  addition,  a  knowledge 
will  be  required  of  the  following. 

1.  The  characteristic  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  coal,  and 
their  value  for  gas-making  purposes. 

2.  The  effects  of  temperature  upon  the  production  of  residuals. 

3.  Chemical  composition  and  physical  properties  of  coal  gas,  and  the 
influence  of  each  component  upon  the  illuminating  power  and  calorific 
value  of  the  gas. 

4.  The  principles  of  combustion,  and  their  application  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  retort-furnaces. 

5.  The  more  advanced  physical  and  chemical  principles  involved  in 
the  piocesses  of  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  and  in  the  condensation 
and  purification  of  the  resulting  gas. 

6.  The  methods  of  complete  gas  analysis,  including  those  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  amount  of  impurities  in  the  crude  gas.  The  method  of 
testing  oil  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carburetted  water  gas. 

7.  Theory  and  practice  of  photometry,  calorimetry,  and  pyrometry. 
hull  details  of  apparatus  employed. 

8.  Gas  lighting.  High  and  low  grade  gases.  Illuminating  power, 
r  lame  temperature.  Specific  heats.  Air  supply.  Incandescent  light¬ 
ing,  theory  and  practice.  Intensified  lighting.  Burners  and  apparatus. 

9.  Application  of  power  and  labour-saving  appliances  in  gas-works. 

10.  The  construction  of  gas-works  plant  generally. 

11.  The  management  of  the  various  portions  of  the  plant  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  efficiency  of  the  apparatus,  with  due  regard  to  economy 
in  working. 

12.  The  method  of  dealing  with  such  emergencies  as  are  of  more 
common  occurrence  in  gas-works  through  the  breakdown  of  machinery 
or  other  failure  of  plant. 

13-  Working-up  of  ammoniacal  liquor  and  treatment  of  waste 
products. 

14.  Gas  in  competition  for  light,  heat,  and  power. 

I5-  The  construction,  working,  and  efficiency  of  the  gas-engine. 
dist*'b^t°W  *n  ma^ns’  theory  anc*  practice.  High-pressure 

17.  Structural  capacity.  Working  costs. 

1  Sjich  important  recent  developments  of  the  gas  industry  as  have 
been  fully  described  in  the  Technical  Press. 


GAS  SUPPLY. 

Grade  I. 

1.  Mams  and.  Services. — Station  and  district  governors.  General 
principles  of  distribution.  The  various  kinds  of  pipes  and  fittings 


used,  and  testing  of  same.  Comparative  advantages  of  wrought  iron, 
cast  iron,  and  steel.  Methods  of  laying.  Various  forms  of  joints 
and  methods  ot  jointing.  Maintaining  supply  during  alterations  to 
existing  mains  and  services.  Causes,  preventives,  and  methods  of 
dealing  with  corrosion  and  deposits.  Unaccounted-for  gas.  Causes 
of,  and  testing  for,  leakage.  Syphons.  Valves.  Pressure-gauges. 
Maintenance. 

2.  Gas-Meters. — Principles  and  construction  of  gas-meters,  includ¬ 
ing  slot  and  stop  mechanism.  Repairing  and  fixing  of  meters.  Ap¬ 
pliances  required  for,  and  regulations  governing,  official  tests  of 
meters. 

3.  Plumbing. — Properties  and  composition  of  various  alloys,  such  as 
brass,  gun-metal,  &c.,  used  for  valves,  cocks,  gas-fittings,  &c.  Solders, 
their  composition,  preparation,  and  uses.  Methods  of  soldering. 

4.  Interior  Fittings. — Description  and  size  of  pipes  in  relation  to 
requirements.  Distribution  of  light.  Testing  of  installations.  Anti¬ 
vibrators.  Movable  pendants.  Other  fittings  and  accessories.  Simple 
principles  of  ventilation.  Method  of  governing  pressure  beyond  the 
meter. 

5.  Luminous  and  Bunsen  Flames. — Theory  and  application  of. 

6.  General  Lighting. — Construction  of  flat-flame,  argand,  regenerative, 
and  incandescent  burners.  Regulation  of  gas  and  air  supply  to 
burners.  Causes  and  prevention  of  mantle  breakages.  Influence  of 
shades,  globes,  wall-papers,  &c.,  on  light  efficiency. 

7.  Outside  Shop  and  Street  Lighting. — Types  and  construction  of 
lanterns,  including  burners  and  other  fittings.  Principles  of  windproof 
lanterns.  Suspension  brackets  and  lamp-pillars. 

8.  Use  of  Gas  for  Heating  Purposes. — Construction,  types,  and  fixing 
of  cookers,  boilers,  fires,  irons,  &c.  Hot  water  circulating  appliances. 
Geysers.  Flues  for  waste  products. 

9.  Gas  Power. — Construction  aud  practice  of  the  gas-engine. 

10.  Tools  aud  Appliances. — A  full  knowledge  must  be  obtained  of  all 
the  tools  and  appliances  necessary  for  repair  and  extensions,  from  the 
works  governors  to  the  point  of  combustion. 

Final  Examination. 

1.  Mains  and  Services. — Flow  of  gas  in  mains,  theory  and  practice. 
Electrolysis  and  electric  fusion.  Pressures  and  pressure  recording  in¬ 
struments.  Main-laying  costs  in  relation  to  prospective  income.  First 
aid  in  cases  of  “  gassing.”  High-pressure  distribution.  Fans,  blowers, 
and  compressors.  Subways,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of.  The 
carrying  of  mains  over  bridges  and  under  rivers  and  canals.  Explo¬ 
sive  mixtures. 

2.  Interior  Fittings. — Specifications.  Principles  and  construction  of 
various  types  of  burners  and  plant  for  intensified  lighting.  Lighting  of 
churches,  factories,  and  other  large  buildings.  Theory  and  practice 
of  ventilation  by  gas.  Lighting  for  special  purposes,  such  as  billiard- 
tables,  &c.  Switch  lighting. 

3.  General  Lighting. — Efficiency  of  flat-flame,  incandescent,  and  other 
burners.  Low  and  high  pressure  lighting.  Theory,  manufacture, 
composition,  and  testing  of  the  incandescent  mantle.  Illuminating 
effect  of  different  methods  of  lighting.  Flame  temperature.  Air 
supply.  Hygiene  of  gas. 

4.  Outside  Shop  and  Street  Lighting. — Public  lighting.  Testing  for 
illuminating  power  and  illuminating  effect.  Advertising  and  illum¬ 
inating  devices.  Automatic  lamplighting  appliances. 

5.  Influence  of  Reflection  on  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Lighting. — Reflecting 
powers  of  various  surfaces  and  the  means  of  ascertaining  same. 

6.  Gas  used  for  Heating  Purposes. — Industrial  and  domestic  uses  of 
gas.  Testing  of  heating  appliances.  The  application  of  refractory 
materials  to  the  construction  of  heating  (and  lighting)  appliances. 
Influence  of  air  supply  and  flame  temperature. 

7.  Gas  Power. — Calorific  power.  Comparative  costs  and  thermal 
and  mechanical  efficiencies  of  the  gas-engine  and  competing  power 
agents.  Gas-driven  electricity  plants. 

8.  Physics  and  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Lighting  and  Heating. — The 
physical  laws  of  temperature,  radiation,  conduction,  convection,  re- 
flection,  and  refraction.  The  physical  and  chemical  laws  concerning 
diffusion  and  humidity.  Instruments  used  for  investigation,  including 
spectroscopes,  hygrometers,  and  thermoscopic  appliances. 

9.  Competition. — Gas  in  competition  for  light,  heat,  and  power. 

10.  Statutory  Enactments,  &>c. — The  general  legal  obligations  affecting 
gas  supply.  The  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  use  of  gas  lighting  and  heating  appliances  and  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  in  rooms.  The  relative  fire  risks  of  various  illuminants, 
and  the  effect  on  insurance  rates. 

11.  Developments. — Such  important  recent  developments  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  subjects  as  have  been  fully  described  in  the  Technical 
Press. 


Gas-Meter  Testing  in  Bristol. — During  the  past  quarter,  434  gas- 
meters  were  examined  and  tested  in  Bristol,  and  of  them  335  were  in¬ 
correct  within  the  provisions  of  the  Sale  of  Gas  Act,  1859.  Of  the  in¬ 
correct  meters,  21  registered  in  favour  of  the  seller;  and  the  average 
percentage  of  error  was  3-45,  with  a  maximum  of  7-41.  In  the  case  of 
those  registering  in  favour  of  the  consumer,  the  average  percentage  was 
1013,  with  a  maximum  of  4911. 

TyldesIey-with-Sliakerley  Gas  and  Water  Supply.— According  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Gas  and  Water  Engineer  of  the  Tyldesley- 
with-Shakerley  Urban  District  Council  (Mr.  H.  R.  S.  Williams),  the 
gross  profit  of  the  Gas  Department  for  the  year  ende  1  the  31st  of 
March  last  was  £2(333  ;  the  net  profit  being  £735,  which  has  been 
added  to  the  reserve  fund,  bringing  it  up  to  £2648.  The  gross  profit  is 
at  the  rate  of  14  56  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed.  There  was  a 
loss  of  £322  on  the  water  undertaking  ;  and  this  was  increased  to  /622 
by  a  contribution  of  £ 300  in  aid  of  the  rates.  Mr.  Williams  explains 
that  the  loss  is  caused  by  the  large  amount  of  excess  water  taken 
during  the  year  at  the  higher  price.  The  total  quantity  purchased 
from  Manchester  was  208,342,000  gallons — an  increase  of  12,564  000 
gallons  ;  the  cost  being  £3682,  or  £625  more  than  before.  Taking'  the 
population  at  15,582,  the  consumption  per  head  per  day  for  domestic 
purposes  was  15-4  gallons,  and  for  other  purposes  7-2  gallons — a  total 
of  22  6  gallons  per  head  per  day. 
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HIGH-PRESSURE  LIGHTING  AT  MANCHESTER. 


A  Further  Installation  Inaugurated. 

A  second  installation  of  high-pressure  gas  lighting  for  street  illumi¬ 
nation  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Gas  Department  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation  ;  the  system  having  been  extended  to  Mosley 
Street  and  St.  Peter’s  Square,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  £700. 
Those  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  additional  lamps  the  other 
evening  included  Councillor  \V.  Kay  (Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Gas 
Committee),  Alderman  Hassall  (Chairman  of  the  Street  Mains  and 
Lighting  Committee),  Councillor  Meadowcroft  (Deputy-Chairman), 
and  a  number  of  members  of  the  Gas  Committee,  together  with 
Mr.  J.  R.  Brocklebank  (Superintendent  of  Street  Mains  and  Lighting), 
and  Mr.  T.  Vosper  (Chief  Clerk  in  the  Gas  Department).  There  was 
no  ceremony  at  the  inauguration  of  the  extension  of  the  system  from 
Piccadilly  to  Mosley  Street  and  St.  Peter’s  Square ;  but  the  small 
gathering  of  the  public — attracted  probably  by  curiosity — were  evi¬ 
dently  impressed  by  the  steady  white  light  of  the  lamps  and  the  great 
diffusive  power  of  each  when  got  to  work. 

There  are  now  in  operation  in  the  thoroughfares  named  60  high- 
pressure  lamps  of  1500-candle  power  ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  they  give 
seven-and-a-half  times  as  much  light  as  those  they  superseded,  for 
a  trifle  more  than  twice  the  expenditure  of  gas.  Of  the  22  lamps  in 
Piccadilly,  one  is  of  3000-candle  power  ;  and  the  light  given  by  it  is 
remarkably  bright,  pure,  and  soft,  as  with  the  others  of  lesser  power. 
These  installations  have  been  made  by  way  of  experiment,  and  such 
has  been  the  success  of  them  that  further  extensions  will  no  doubt  be 
made  in  the  near  future.  The  department  are  prepared  for  this  by 
the  existing  plant  to  the  extent  of  400  lamps  ;  there  being  two  com¬ 
pressors.  That  the  new  system  is  attracting  attention,  is  evidenced 
by  the  orders  already  placed  with  the  Corporation,  and  the  inquiries 
made  by  large  firms  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 


GAS  CHARGES  AT  SALFORD. 


Proposed  Reduction. 

The  Gas  Committee  of  the  Salford  Corporation  have  resolved  to 
recommend  the  Council  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  ordinary  consumers 
by  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  as  from  the  reading  of  the  meters  for  the 
quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  and  to  increase  the  quantity  of  gas  supplied 
through  prepayment  meters  for  id.  from  27  to  30  cubic  feet,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  confirmation  by  the  Council. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  reduction  is  that  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  have  been  able  to  effect  a  considerable  saving  this  year  in  the 
coal  contracts,  amounting  to  several  thousand  pounds  ;  this  having 
been  made  possible  by  the  rescinding  at  the  last  Council  meeting  of  the 
resolution  adopted  in  July,  1909,  by  which  the  prices  paid  for  coal  and 
cannel  were  published  in  the  Council  agenda.  With  one  firm  alone  this 
year,  there  was  a  difference  of  over  £200,  on  condition  that  the  estimate 
did  not  become  public  property.  A  member  of  the  Gas  Committee, 
who  was  formerly  opposed  to  this  system  of  “  bargaining  ”  with  the 
colliery  proprietors,  says  he  is  convinced,  as  theresult  of  recent  experi¬ 
ences,  that  the  Corporation  had  adopted  the  right  course  in  rescinding 
the  resolution  of  July,  1909.  There  could  be  no  two  opinions,  he 
added,  as  to  the  colliery  proprietors  having  formed  a  “  ring  ;  ”  and 
now  they  knew  that  the  prices  tendered  would  not  be  made  public,  they 
were  prepared  to  give  various  concessions,  and  had  done  so  in  contracts 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  price  of  gas  to  ordinary  consumers  in  Salford  at  present  is 
2S.  gd.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  with  a  discount  of  4d.  if  paid  within  a 
month.  Consumers  of  large  quantities  have  special  concessions  as  to 
price,  and  discount  as  well.  It  is  understood  that  efforts  will  be  made 
by  certain  Labour  members  to  have  the  quantity  of  gas  supplied  for  id. 
by  slot-meters  raised  to  33  cubic  feet— thus  placing  Salford  consumers 
on  the  same  level  as  those  in  Manchester. 


ACCRINGTON  GAS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 


General  Manager’s  Annual  Report. 

The  General  Manager  of  the  Accrington  District  Gas  and  Water 
Board  (Mr.  Charles  Harrison)  has  presented  his  report  for  the  year 
ended  the  31st  of  March.  It  furnishes  the  following  particulars. 

The  quantity  of  coal  carbonized  in  the  twelve  months  was  38,906 
tons,  or  571  tons  more  than  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910;  and 
the  gas  sold  was  9,490,000  cubic  feet  more  than  before.  The  cost  of 
manufacture  was  again  slightly  lower  ;  and  there  was  a  reduction  of 
1,865,000  cubic  feet  in  the  gas  unaccounted  for,  with  an  increased 
make  of  7,700,000  cubic  feet.  The  profit  on  the  gas  undertaking  was 
£21,306,  or  £2649  more  than  in  1909-10.  A  sum  of  £12,001  has  been 
applied  to  the  payment  of  annuities  and  interest  on  mortgage  and  de¬ 
benture  stock  ;  and  £5015  has  been  added  to  the  sinking  funds.  The 
surplus  revenue  amounts  to  £3588  ;  and  out  of  it  £1120  has  been  set 
aside  to  cover  the  discount  on  the  March  quarter’s  rental,  as  suggested 
by  the  Auditors,  leaving  a  balance  of  £2468.  The  surplus  revenue  now 
stands  at  £8997.  Mr.  Harrison  says  he  should  be  glad  if  the  Board 
would,  at  their  early  convenience,  take  into  consideration  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  thorough  system  of  haulage  in  connection  with  the  coal 
supply  to  their  Great  Harwood  works,  as  an  improvement  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  method  is  urgently  needed.  He  trusts  the  Board  will  in  the  near 
future  see  their  way  to  consider  the  larger  question  of  installing  stoking 
machinery,  for  which  the  works  are  in  every  way  suitable. 

The  revenue  from  the  supply  of  water  amounted  in  the  past  year  to 
£26,098;  being  an  increase  of  £2663.  The  gross  profit  was  £18,051, 
or  £2509  more  than  before.  The  deficiency  in  1909-10  was  £5280  ; 
whereas  last  year  it  was  £2711,  which  was  transferred  to  the  Gas 
Department,  in  accordance  \yitl)  the  Board’s  Act  of  1905,  The  number 


of  consumers  added  during  the  twelve  months  was  244  ;  making  a  total 
of  20,369.  The  quantity  of  water  supplied  from  all  sources  to  the 
districts  of  the  Board  was  777,199,000  gallons,  which  is  equal  to  25 
gallons  per  head  per  day  for  83,000  people. 

Mr.  Harrison  states  that  on  the  two  departments  combined  there  is 
now  a  slight  margin  of  surplus  profit. 

The  report  is  followed  by  one  by  the  Auditors  (Messrs.  Ashworth, 
Mosley,  and  Co.,  of  Manchester),  and  by  the  accounts  of  the  Board, 
prepared  by  the  Accountant  (Mr.  William  B.  Rhodes).  The  latter 
contain  a  working  statement  giving  particulars  for  the  past  and  the 
preceding  year.  It  shows  that  the  gross  profit  on  the  gas  undertaking 
last  year  was  equal  to  £5  4s.  5'02d.  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed, 
compared  with  £4  ns.  io’34d.  in  1909-10. 


COCKERMOUTH  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


Effect  of  the  Transfer  to  the  District  Council. 

In  the  “  Journal  ”  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  gave  some  figures  from  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the  gas  under¬ 
taking  of  the  Cockermouth  Urban  District  Council  (Mr.  Ernest  D. 
Wootten),  and  a  condensed  report  of  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Gas  Committee  (Mr.  J.  Fleming)  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  in  both  of  which  evidence  was  afforded  of  the  successful  work¬ 
ing  of  the  undertaking  since  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Council. 
The  transfer  was  effected  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Arthur  Silverthorne, 
who  has  sent  to  a  local  paper  some  observations  on  the  matter,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  contrasts  the  management  of  the  Council  with  that 
of  their  predecessors.  He  says  :  “  We  are  constantly  being  reminded 
how  superior  gas  companies’  management  is  to  that  of  municipal 
bodies.  A  close  examination  of  relative  working  rarely  supports  the 
assertion  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace,  if  possible,  where  the  differ¬ 
ence  arises.  A  ton  of  coal  yields  the  same  profit  to  the  Cockermouth 
Gas  Department  in  1911  (9s.  4’2d.)  that  it  did  to  the  Gas  Company  in 
1886  (9s.  3’4d.)  ;  but  the  difference  consists  in  this — that  to  earn  that 
same  profit  on  a  ton  of  coal  carbonized,  the  Company  charged  the 
consumers  4s.  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  and  meter-rents.  The  Council’s 
working  is  so  much  more  economical  that  they  only  charge  2s.  9d.  and 
no  meter-rents.  They  have  developed  the  undertaking  to  25,464,100 
cubic  feet.  To  produce  for  sale  nearly  9  millions,  the  Company 
required  to  carbonize  1239  tons  of  coal  ;  but  the  Council,  to  sell  nearly 
three  times  the  amount,  require  only  2714  tons.  The  cost  of  coal 
merely  varies  as  13s.  9d.  (1886)  to  13s.  (1911)  per  ton.  Improved 
working  is  without  doubt  chiefly  answerable  for  the  striking  differ¬ 
ence.”  Mr.  Silverthorne  proceeds  to  show  in  detail  how  the  4s.  2d. 
was  allocated ;  and  then  presents  Mr.  Wootten’s  latest  results  in  the 
same  comparative  terms,  as  evidence  of  how  good  municipal  working 
tends  to  yield  improved  results  and  cheaper  gas.  He  adds:  “There 
has  been  a  disposition  at  times  to  criticize  the  sum  paid  for  these  works, 
and  to  suggest  that  the  amount  paid  was  in  excess  of  their  value ;  but 
the  undertaking  would  never  have  yielded  the  results  it  has  done  had 
this  been  really  the  case.” 


NEW  YORK  GAS-SUPPLY  STATISTICS. 


The  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York  has  prepared  its 
annual  report  as  to  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  light,  heat,  and  power 
companies  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  including  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  and  associated  gas  companies.  According  to  some 
particulars  given  in  “  Progressive  Age,”  the  operating  revenues  of  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company  for  1910  amounted  to  $13,398,597 — an  in¬ 
crease  of  $717,795  over  the  figures  for  1909  ;  the  surplus  at  the  close 
of  last  year  being  $10,658,166,  or  $4,724,849  more  than  at  the  close  of 
1909.  For  the  New  Amsterdam  Gas  Company,  the  revenue  rose  to 
$2,703,446 — an  increase  of  $152,457  ;  while  the  deficit  was  $2,594,048, 
or  a  reduction  of  $362,653.  For  the  New  York  Mutual  Gaslight  Com¬ 
pany,  the  revenue  rose  from  $48,581  to  $1,567,782  ;  the  surplus  being 
$1,192,324— an  increase  of  $199,949.  For  the  Astoria  Light,  Heat, 
and  Power  Company,  the  revenue  increased  to  $3,324,227,  or  $53,957 
above  the  figures  the  previous  year ;  while  the  surplus  was  reported 
to  be  $905,174,  or  $263,876  more  than  before.  For  the  Standard  Gas¬ 
light  Company  of  New  York  City,  there  was  an  increase  of  $52,335, 
bringing  the  revenue  up  to  $1,718,950  ;  the  surplus  being  $890,702,  or 
an  increase  of  $289,423  over  1909.  For  the  Central  Union  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  the  revenue  is  put  at  $1,837,790 — an  increase  of  $211,119;  and 
the  surplus  at  $2,136,707,  or  a  rise  of  $450,282.  For  the  Northern 
Union  Gas  Company,  the  revenue  is  given  as  $754,973— an  increase  of 
$121,044  ;  and  the  surplus  as  $363,381,  or  $176,325  more. 


Municipal  Undertakings  at  Mansfield.— The  report  on  the  past 
year’s  working  of  the  Mansfield  gas  undertaking  stated  that  the  gross 
profit  was  £6792  ;  and  after  allowing  for  interest  on  loans  and  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  sinking  fund,  there  remained  a  net  profit  of  £989.  It 
has  been  decided,  however,  to  pay  over  the  same  amount  to  the  rates 
as  last  year— namely,  £1500.  On  water,  there  is  a  net  profit  of  £2864; 
and  of  this  £2000  is  to  go  to  the  general  district  rate,  and  the  balance 
to  the  reserve  fund.  The  Electricity  Committee,  too,  have  decided  to 
hand  £200  over  to  the  rates,  and  to  place  £266  to  the  reserve. 

New  Joint-Stock  Companies  Registered.— Under  the  title  of  R. 
Laidlaw  and  Son,  Limited,  a  Company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital 
of  £5000,  in  £1  shares,  to  acquire  the  goodwill  of  the  merchant  busi¬ 
ness  in  Glasgow  of  R.  Laidlaw  and  Son,  and  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  ironfounders  and  founders  in  other  metals,  merchants,  and  mechani¬ 
cal  engineers.  The  Mitchelite  Petrol  Air  Gas  System  Company,  Limi¬ 
ted,  was  registered  on  the  19th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £4000  in  £1 
shares.  Messrs.  Stewarts  and  Lloyds  (Australia)  was  registered  in 
Edinburgh  last  week.  The  Company  are  to  take  over  the  business 
in  Australia  of  Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  Limited,  and  manufacture  and 
act  as  merchants  in  connection  with  steel  and  iron,  &c.  The  capital  is 
£30,000  in  £1  shares,  for  which  the  pubbp  ^re  pot  invited  to  subscribe, 
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METROPOLITAN  WATER  BOARD. 


Proposed  Water  Tuunel  at  Twickenham— Water  Authorities  and  the 
National  Insurance  Bill. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  on  Friday  (the 
last  before  the  summer  recess),  the  Works  and  Stores  Committee  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  proposing  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  under  the 
Thames  at  Twickenham  at  a  cost  of  /35,40c),  including  the  purchase 
of  the  land.  The  Committee  stated  that  at  present  there  were  two 
36-inch  trunk  mains  conveying  unfiltered  water  from  the  West  Middle¬ 
sex  intake  at  Hampton  to  the  reservoirs  at  Barnes.  They  crossed 
beneath  the  Thames  just  below  Richmond  Bridge  ;  and  three  trunk 
mains  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  district  crossed  under  the  river 
at  the  same  point.  The  pipes  were  laid  by  means  of  coffer-dams  a 
short  distance  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  Should  one  of  the  pipes, 
which  were  of  cast  iron,  burst  or  become  injured,  the  situation  might 
be  serious.  The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Law  and  Parliamentary  Committee  presented  a  report  on  the 
National  Insurance  Bill.  They  stated  that,  in  the  Board's  view,  it 
was  important  to  consider  carefully  the  provisions  of  clause  46,  under 
which  authorities  might  be  rendered  liable  in  respect  of  excessive  sick¬ 
ness  among  insured  persons  caused  by  defective  or  contaminated  water 
supplies.  It  would  seem  that  the  clause  disregarded  any  inquiry  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  water  authorities  had  been  negligent ;  and  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  obligation  on  Health  Committees  to  prove 
that  the  excessive  sickness  arose  from  a  contaminated  water  supply. 
The  clause  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  right  of  appeal, 
and  a  proviso  should  be  added  to  the  effect  that  no  liability  should  be 
incurred  by  a  local  water  authority  under  the  section  except  on  proof 
that  insufficiency  or  contamination  of  the  supply  arose  from  default 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  or  companies  to  comply  with  the  Acts 
regulating  their  undertakings.  The  Board  approved  the  action  of  the 
Committee  in  requesting  the  Clerk  to  communicate  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  with  a  view  to  securing  amendment  in  Part  I.  of 
the  Bill  ;  and  they  also  agreed  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  assistance 
of  local  authorities  supplying  water  in  the  country  in  order  to  obtain 
the  suggested  amendment. 


Voelker  Lighting  Corporation,  Limited. — The  report  and  balance- 
sheet  of  this  Company  have  been  issued  in  view  of  the  meeting  of  share¬ 
holders  to  be  held  on  Friday.  They  show  that  the  period  covered  (the 
year  ended  the  30th  of  June)  was  an  exceptionally  good  one  for  the 
Company;  considerable  profit  being  realized,  which  enables  the  Direc¬ 
tors  to  recommend  another  dividend,  and  carry  forward  a  substantial 
amount.  In  view  of  the  severe  competition  in  the  mantle  industry,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Company’s  mantles,  which  are  made 
entirely  in  London  by  British  labour,  have  retained  an  extensive  hold 
upon  British  trade. 


NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Saturday. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Gas  Commissioners,  at  their  monthly 
meeting  on  Monday,  had  before  them  a  report  by  a  Sub-Committee 
upon  a  proposal  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  gas  appliances.  The  Sub- 
Committee  recommended  that  the  Commissioners  should  hold  an 
exhibition  in  the  spring  or  autumn  of  next  year,  and  that  the  full 
organization,  control,  and  management  of  it  should  be  entrusted  to  Mr. 
J  .  M.  Freer,  who  had  the  management  of  the  exhibition  held  in  Glasgow 
last  autumn.  The  Sub-Committee  also  recommended  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  might,  in  the  meantime,  consider  whether  they  could  not, 
with  the  view  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  gas,  offer  more  favour¬ 
able  terms  than  the  present  on  which  gas  cookers  and  fires  might  be 
hired  out  or  sold  to  consumers  and  the  traders ;  also  that  they  might 
authorize  preliminary  lectures  to  be  given  in  the  spring  of  next  year, 
throughout  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  gas  cookers  and  fires.  The  Commissioners  sent  the 
report  back  to  the  Sub-Committee  for  further  consideration. 

A  communication  by  the  Treasurer  and  Collector — Mr.  A.  Canning 
Williams — which  had  been  before  the  Finance  and  Law  Committee 
was  submitted.  Mr.  Williams  reported  that  a  firm  in  Edinburgh  who 
had  received  discount  for  some  yearshad  failed  to  get  any  in  igjo-11, 
not  having  used  /50  worth  of  gas  during  the  year.  The  rates  of  dis¬ 
count  allowed  were  :  /50  and  under  / 100 ,  2J  per  cent.  ;  £100  and 
under  /400,  5  per  cent.  ;  /400  and  under  /800,  7%  per  cent. ;  and  £800 
and  upwards,  10  per  cent.  The  firm  wrote  complaining  of  the  loss  of 
the  discount,  and  asking  to  be  dealt  with  leniently.  The  Treasurer 
went  on  to  report  that  the  firm  used  gas  of  the  value  of  £46  2s.  6d.  If 
the  price  had  remained  at  2s.  iod.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  the 
firm  had  used  the  same  quantity,  the  value  would  have  been/54  7s.  5d., 
and  the  discount  would  have  been  £1  7s.  2d.  ;  so  it  might  be"  said  that 
they  had  not  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  reductions.  It  was  usual  for  dis¬ 
counts  to  be  based  on  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  rather  than  upon  the 
value  ;  and  he  suggested  that  some  such  scale  as  the  following  might  be 
adopted  as  from  Whitsunday  last  :  350,000  cubic  feet  annual  consump¬ 
tion  and  under  700,000,  2J  per  cent. ;  700,000  and  under  3  millions,  5  per 
cent. ;  3  millions  and  under  6  millions,  7J  per  cent. ;  and  6  millions  and 
upwards,  10  per  cent.  This  scale,  at  the  present  rate  of  2s.  8d.  per  1000 
cubicfeet,  if  shown  on  thevalue  basis,  would  be  as  follows:  /4613s. 4d. 
and  under  £g$  6s.  8d.,  2J  per  cent.  ;  £g$  6s.  8d.  and  under  /400,  5  per 
cent.  ;  /400  and  under  £800,  7\  per  cent.  ;  and  £800  and  upwards, 
10  per  cent.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  proposed  scale  was  practically 
the  same  as  the  old  one,  but,  if  adopted,  it  would  prevent  a  consumer 
losing  his  discount  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas.  The 
Finance  and  Law  Committee,  apparently  giving  no  heed  to  the  plaint 
of  the  firm  for  the  past  year,  recommended  adoption  of  the  Treasurer's 
suggestion.  When  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Commissioners, 
Bailie  Cullen  asked  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  begin  at  1  percent,  and 


R.ECORD  BREAKING. 


The  demand  for  “MAIN”  Cookers 
increases  year  by  year. 

Each  season  they  make  many  new 
friends  and  retain  their  old  friends. 
This  season  they  are  breaking  all 
records.  These  facts  are  the  best 
proof  of  their  quality,  design,  and 
efficiency. 


THE  “CORONATION”  COOKER. 

LIMITED. 


R.  &  A.  MAIN 


WORKS:  Gothic  Works,  EDMONTON,  N.;  and  Gothic  Ironworks,  FALKIRK. 

SHOW-ROOMS:  25,  Princes  St.,  Oxford  Circus,  W.;  136,  Renfield  St.,  GLASGOW-  56  Broad  St  RiRiuiivr  mn 
83,  Old  Market  St.,  BRISTOL-  13,  Whitworth  St.  West,  MANCHESTER ;  333,  Queei  S?.f MELBOURNE  • 

and  12,  Cunningham  Lane,  Pitt  Street,  SYDNEY.  ’ 
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go  up.  If  a  consumer  used  690,000  cubic  feet,  he  got  less  than  5  per 
cent,  discount,  whereas  if  he  consumed  701,000  cubic  feet,  he  got  5  per 
cent.,  but  he  did  not  get  any  more  till  he  reached  3  millions.  Mr. 
Williams  explained  that  he  had  sought  not  to  alter  the  scale  which  had 
been  in  use  by  the  Commissioners.  They  agreed  to  a  suggestion  by 
Judge  Bryson  that  the  Clerk  and  the  Treasurer  should  report  on  the 
matter  in  September. 

The  Clerk  read  the  docquet  of  the  Auditor— Mr.  K.  Kenward- 
Shiells — to  the  effect  that  he  had  found  the  annual  accounts  of  the 
Commissioners  to  be  correctly  stated  and  sufficiently  vouched.  The 
Commissioners  approved  the  accounts ;  and  in  accordance  with  a 
recommendation  by  the  Finance  and  Law  Committee,  they  agreed  to 
carry  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  current  year  the  balance  of  £5748, 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  in  June  last  the  sinking  fund  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  Commissioners  amounted  to  £197,410 — repayments  out  of 
the  funds  having  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  £14,600  ; 
and  that  at  Whitsunday  last  the  mortgage  debt  amounted  to  £1, 099, 195, 
having  been  reduced  during  the  year  by  £77,182,  in  sums  either  repaid 
or  not  replaced. 

On  Thursday  last,  the  Corporation  of  Paisley  gave  their  annual  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  financial  position  of  the  burgh.  Treasurer  Robertson, 
in  his  introductory  statement,  referring  to  the  gas  account,  said  it  had 
always  been  able  to  show  a  respectable  profit.  He  was  sure  it 
was  as  gratifying  to  members  as  it  was  to  him  that  they  had  the 
handsome  profit  of  £5120,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
last  year  they  reduced  the  price  of  gas  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The 
price’  was  2s.  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  which  was  the  lowest  they  had 
ever  charged.  So  recently  as  1903  it  was  2s.  9d.  He  would  have  much 
liked  to  propose  another  reduction,  to  2s.  id.  ;  but  he  was  prevented 
from  doing  this,  as  the  department  was  bound  to  make  good  any  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  electricity  account.  In  this  connection,  he  might  mention 
that  since  the  commencement  of  the  electricity  works  gas  had  had  to 
find  no  less  a  sum  than  £18,758  for  its  support.  Although  the  Gas 
Department  had  earned  such  a  good  balance,  they  had  been  able  to 
put  £2400  to  the  depreciation  fund,  which  was  £1157  more  than  the 
previous  year  ;  and  they  were  obliged,  by  their  agreement  with  the 
Scotch  Office,  to  put  a  like  sum  to  depreciation  every  year.  The  fund 
now  stood  at  £6642.  On  the  electricity  accounts,  he  said,  he  had  had 
so  often  to  make  comments  that  he  now  preferred  to  say  as  little  as 
possible.  The  actual  deficit  for  the  past  year  was  £3541.  To  square 
this,  £2127  had  been  taken  from  the  reserve  fund,  which  exhausted  it, 
and  the  balance  would  have  to  be  made  up  by  the  Gas  Department. 

There  has  been  proceeding  in  Edinburgh  this  week  an  inquiry,  under 
the  Private  Bill  Legislation  (Scotland)  Act,  into  an  application  by  the 
Corporation  of  Falkirk  for  an  extension  of  the  burgh  boundaries. 
The  chief  opponents  of  the  measure  are  the  Stirling  County  Council, 
who  have  retained  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.C.,  as  their  leading 
Counsel.  Mr.  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C.,  is  leading  Counsel  for 
the  promoters.  In  his  opening  address  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  said  that  the  Polmont  District  Gas  Company  supplied  the 
village  of  Laurieston  with  gas  at  4s.  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  com¬ 


pared  with  2s.  qd.  charged  in  the  burgh.  The  Company  had  done  good 
work  in  supplying  Laurieston  with  gas;  and  he  would  not  suggest  that 
Falkirk  should  go  in  and  compete  with  them.  He  was  quite  willing 
to  meet  the  Company,  and  to  buy  their  undertaking.  On  Thursday 
morning,  it  was  intimated  that  the  promoters  had  purchased  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Polmont  Company  in  Laurieston  for  £6000.  The  Com¬ 
pany  thereupon  withdrew  their  opposition.  In  the  course  of  his 
evidence  in  support  of  the  measure,  Dean  of  Guild  Neilson  said  that 
the  fact  that  they  supplied  Larbert  with  gas  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  promoters  wished  the  extension.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Town 
Council  had,  on  their  own  responsibility,  erected  gas-works  at  Falkirk. 
These  were  opened  in  1906.  At  that  time  they  had  a  large  income  for 
gas  supplied  to  the  Larbert  district.  Within  the  past  year  or  two,  the 
Carron  Company  had  introduced  electric  light,  and  the  large  annual 
gas  account  which  the  Council  had  with  the  Company  fell  to  £400. 
Other  concerns  had  followed  the  example  of  the  Carron  Company. 
The  fact  that  the  Town  Council  had  been  led  to  build  such  large  gas¬ 
works  partly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  district  proposed  to  be 
annexed  and  that  large  consumers  were  now  leaving  them,  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Bill  was  being  promoted.  The  price  of  gas  was 
the  same  to  consumers  outside  the  burgh  as  to  those  inside.  The 
inquiry  is  still  proceeding. 

The  West  Kilbride  Gas  Company,  Limited,  have  reduced  the  price 
of  gas  to  all  consumers  by  2jd.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

The  report  of  the  Directors,  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Saltcoats  Gas  Company,  Limited,  stated  that  the  balance  at  credit  of  the 
profit  and  loss  account,  after  providing  for  depreciation  on  works,  was 
£1877.  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.,  free  of  income-tax,  was 
paid,  absorbing  £1280,  and  the  balance  of  £597  was  carried  forward. 
The  revenue  from  the  sale  of  gas,  to  ordinary  consumers  at  3s.  4d.  per 
1000  cubic  feet,  was  £4308  ;  to  prepayment  meter  consumers  at  4s.  2d., 
£179  ;  and  for  street-iamps,  at  2s.  nd.,  £343.  Tar  and  liquor  realized 
£410,  and  coke  (1084  tons)  £559 — an  average  of  10s.  4d.  per  ton.  The 
total  revenue  was  £5353.  Coal,  with  cartage,  cost  £1746.  The  quantity 
of  coal  used  was  2743  tons— an  increase  of  154  tons.  The  yield  of  gas 
per  ton  of  coal  was  10,454  cubic  feet — an  increase  of  104  cubic  feet. 
The  gas  made  amounted  to  28,687,000  cubic  feet — an  increase  of 
1,887,000  cubic  feet.  There  are  2447  consumers — an  increase  of  19  ; 
and  141  consumers,  an  increase  of  eight,  are  supplied  through  prepay¬ 
ment  meters.  Unaccounted-for  gas  amounted  to  7  per  cent. — being  an 
increase  of  2  per  cent.  The  price  of  gas  was  reduced  by  5d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bo’ness  Gas  Company,  Limited,  was  held 
last  Monday; — Ex-Provost  Ballantine  presiding.  In  moving  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  report  and  accounts,  he  said  the  Company  was  never  in  a 
better  position  than  it  was  now.  The  gross  profit  was  £1568;  and 
after  allowing  £560  for  depreciation,  there  remained  a  balance  of 
£1008.  From  this  sum  a  dividend  of  5  percent,  was  declared,  absorbing 
£706,  and  leaving,  with  the  balance  brought  forward,  £934  to  be 
carried  forward.  The  Chairman  intimated  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
gas  from  3s.  4d.  to  2s.  nd.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  stated  that  arrange- 
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merits  had  been  made  for  opening  a  show-room  in  the  town.  The 
report  of  the  Manager  (Mr.  James  Campbell)  showed  that  there  had 
been  an  increase  in  the  sales  of  gas  amounting  to  986,400  cubic  feet, 
with  an  augmented  make  of  888,000  cubic  feet.  The  total  quantity  of 
gas  made  was  28,836,000  cubic  feet,  from  2827  tons  of  coal  ;  being  at 
the  rate  of  10,198  cubic  feet  per  ton.  The  coke  sold  amounted  to  1271 
tons,  equal  to  8  99  cwt.  per  ton  ;  and  the  tar  and  liquor  sold  equalled 
39'32  gallons  per  ton.  Of  the  cost  of  coals,  6y6  per  cent,  was  recovered 
from  residuals  ;  leaving  the  net  price  of  coals  3s.  8d.  per  ton. 


CURRENT  SALES  OF  GAS  PRODUCTS. 


[For  Table  of  “Tar  Products  Prices,”  see  p.  318.] 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  Liverpool,  July  29. 

During  the  past  week  the  position  of  this  article  has  continued  to 
gather  fresh  strength,  and  the  improvement  in  values  has  been  more 
rapid  than  that  which  has  been  experienced  since  the  commencement 
of  this  month.  At  the  close  the  tone  is  very  firm  at  /13  17s.  6d.  per 
ton  f.o.b.  Hull,  /13  18s.  gd.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Liverpool,  and  £iy  per  ton 
f.o.b.  Leith.  The  purchasing  has  largely  been  on  account  of  dealers, 
but  direct  buyers  have  also  shown  appreciable  interest.  There  has 
again  been  good  inquiry  for  future  delivery,  and  £i<\  per  ton  f.o.b.  at 
some  of  the  principal  ports  has  been  realized,  for  both  October-Decem- 
ber  this  year  and  January-June,  1912.  Makers  have' now  raised  their 
limits  for  the  early  months  of  next  year  ;  but  no  business  has  been 
reported  at  a  higher  figure. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

The  market  for  this  article  is  slightly  easier  on  spot,  in  consequence 
of  some  fresh  arrivals,  and  the  quotations  have  been  put  back  to 
gs.  iojd.  per  cwt.  for  95  per  cent,  quality  and  10s.  ijd.  for  96  per  cent. 

London,  July  31. 

Tar  Products. 

Markets  for  tar  products  still  remain  very  firm.  There  has  been 
a  slight  improvement  in  pitch,  and  better  prices  have  been  secured 
from  all  quarters.  Benzols  are  quiet  ;  but  the  price  remains  steady. 
In  solvent  naphtha,  there  is  not  very  much  doing  ;  but  heavy  naphtha 
remains  steady.  Creosote  is  in  fair  demand,  and  prices  have  improved 
in  some  quarters.  Crude  carbolic  is  exceedingly  firm  at  the  present 
moment,  and  good  prices  are  reported  to  have  been  paid  both  for  this 
and  next  year’s  delivery. 

The  average  values  during  the  week  were:  Tar,  20s.  to  23s.,  ex 
works.  Pitch,  London,  39s.  to  40s. ;  east  coast,  39s.  to  40s.  ;  west 
coast,  Manchester,  38s.  to  38s.  6d.,  Liverpool,  39s.  to  40s.,  Clyde,  39s. 
to  40s.  Benzol,  90  per  cent.,  casks  included,  London,  9$d.  to  iod.; 
North,  gd.  to  g£d.;  50-90  per  cent.,  casks  included,  London,  8fd.  to  9^d.; 
North,  8Jd.  to  gd.  Toluol,  casks  included,  London,  9fd.  to  iod.  ;  North, 


gjd.  to  g£d.  Crude  naphtha,  in  bulk,  London,  4d.  to  4r]d.  ;  North, 
3  jd.  to  3$d.  ;  solvent  naphtha,  casks  included,  London,  nd.  to  nfd.  ; 
North,  iod.  to  iojd. ;  heavy  naphtha,  casks  included,  London,  n£d. 
to  is.  ojd. ;  North,  iod.  to  io^d.  Creosote,  in  bulk,  London,  2gd.  to  2^d.  ; 
North,"  2d.  to  2^gd.  Heavy  oils,  in  bulk,  2|d.  Carbolic  acid,  60 
per  cent.,  casks  included,  east  coast,  2s.  to  2s.  id. ;  west  coast,  is.  nd. 
to  2s.  Naphthalene,  £ 4  10s.  to  /8  10s.  ;  salts,  40s.  to  42s.  6d.,  bags 
included.  Anthracene,  “A”  quality,  ijd.  per  unit,  packages  included 
and  delivered. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

There  is  still  considerable  inquiry  in  the  market,  and  a  large 
amount  of  business  has  been  done  for  delivery  now  to  the  end  of  June 
next,  and  in  some  cases  large  contracts  have  been  made  for  delivery 
all  over  next  year.  Actual  Beckton  make  is  nominally  quoted  at 
£13  8s.  9d.  to  /13  10s.  Outside  London  makes  are  quoted  £iy  10s. 
to  £13  12s.  6d.,  Hull  /13  17s.  6d.,  Liverpool  £13  17s.  6d.  to 
£13  18s.  gd.,  Leith  £14  ;  while  for  forward  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  premium 
is  asked  at  nearly  all  ports. 


COAL  TRADE  REPORTS. 

Northern  Coal  Trade. 

There  is  now  a  steady  demand  in  the  northern  coal  trade,  and 
prices  show  firmness;  but  the  change  in  South  Wales  has  altered  the 
pressure  here.  The  steam  coal  trade  is  generally  steady.  Best 
Northumbrian  steams  are  about  ns.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.,  second-class 
steams  9s.  3d.  to  gs.  6d.,  and  steam  smalls  from  5s.  to  6s.  There  is 
also  a  good  forward  demand  for  steam  coals,  but  at  rather  lower  prices 
than  those  just  given  for  prompt  delivery.  In  the  gas  coal  trade,  the 
demand  is  good  and  prices  are  strongly  held.  Second-class  Durliams 
are  9s.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.,  and  best  Durhams  are  firm  at  from  10s.  4^d. ; 
while  “Wear  Specials”  are  now  about  10s.  gd.  to  10s.  io£d.  Some 
sales  for  the  Magona  Gas  Company  are  reported — about  11,000  tons  in 
all.  The  price  reported  is  near  17s.  6d.  per  ton,  delivered  at  Porto 
Vecchio.  Some  other  contracts  are  in  treaty,  but  not  for  very  large 
amounts.  Where  long  forward  delivery  is  stipulated  for,  the  tendency 
is  to  ask  higher  prices,  as  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  greater  cost 
of  production  through  legislation.  Coke  is  firmer.  Good  gas  coke 
is  quoted  from  14s.  to  14s.  3d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  in  the  Tyne. 

Scotch  Coal  Trade. 

There  is  more  activity  in  the  market  than  there  was  a  fortnight 
ago.  The  foreign  demand  has  improved  considerably,  leading  to  a 
firming  of  prices.  Small  sorts  are  still  plentiful.  The  prices  quoted 
are  :  Lll  gs  3d.  to  10s.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Glasgow,  splint  9s.  6d.  togs,  gd., 
and  steam  9s.  to  gs.  3d.  The  shipments  for  the  week  amounted  to 
181,892  tons — a  decrease  upon  the  preceding  week  of  157,781  tons,  and 
upon  the  corresponding  week  of  830  tons.  For  the  year  to  date,  the 
total  shipments  nave  been  8,816,077  tons — an  increase  upon  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  41,888  tons. 


R.  &  J.  DEMPSTER,  Ltd., 
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Scottish  Tube  Trade  Amalgamation. 

“The  Times”  last  Wednesday  contained  the  following  statement  by 
an  Edinburgh  correspondent  :  “  After  protracted  negotiations,  the 
Scottish  producers  of  wrought-iron  and  steel  tubes  have  agreed  upon 
combination,  and  the  businesses  of  the  following  firms  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  Company,  to  be  styled  the  Scottish  Tube  Company, 
Limited,  with  a  capital  of  £600,000  :  Wilson’s  and  Union  Tube  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  David  Richmond  and  Co.,  Limited,  Hendry  Brothers, 
Limited,  David  Marshall  and  Sons,  James  Edie  and  Sons,  Caledonian 
Company,  Coats  Tube  Company,  and  the  Tradeston  Tube  Company. 
Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  Limited,  the  biggest  producers  of  all,  hold  aloof 
so  far  as  amalgamation  is  concerned  ;  but  they  will  work  in  harmony 
with  the  new  Company,  holding  a  considerable  number  of  ordinary 
shares,  and  nominating  a  Director.  The  combination  is  the  outcome 
of  ruinous  price-cutting  which  has  prevailed  since  the  collapse  of  the 
International  Tube  Association  three  years  ago.  It  is  expected  that 
the  next  step  will  be  the  formation  of  an  Anglo-Scottish  combine,  to 
be  followed  by  the  resuscitation  of  the  International  Agreement.  The 
British  production  of  tubes  is  300,000  tons  valued  at  ^6,000,000.” 


The  Humorous  Side. 

At  the  recent  Manchester  Assizes,  the  Corporation  were  defendants 
in  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  their  negligence.  There  was  a  motor-car  accident ;  and  one  of  the 
points  was  as  to  the  proper  lighting  (or  otherwise)  of  the  street  in  which 
it  occurred.  The  efficiency  of  the  illumination  was  testified  to  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Newbigging,  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Manchester  Corporation 
Gas  Department ;  and  his  evidence  gave  rise  to  the  following  amusing 
paragraph  in  the  “  Manchester  Courier  :  ”  “  One  lives  and  learns.  How 
many  people,  I  wonder,”  writes  a  correspondent,  “know  what  is 
meant  by  the  ‘  hit-and-miss  ’  principle  in  street  lighting  ?  It  was  novel 
to  me  certainly  when  the  expression  was  used  the  other  day  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  witness  in  an  Assize  Court  case.  The  phrase,  it  appeared,  was 
used  to  designate  a  system  by  which  a  street  was  lighted  alternately  by 
pillar-lamps  and  by  lamps  bracketed  on  the  walls.  The  origin  of  the 
phrase  was  sufficiently  comprehensible  ;  but  its  exact  and  full  significance 
set  me  speculating.  Why  '  hit-and-miss?  '  Why  not  1  here-and-there  ’ 
or  1  dot-and-carry-one  ’  ?  After  profound  pondering  over  the  problem, 
I  have  arrived  at  a  solution.  The  phrase — in  conjunction  with  lamp- 
posts— can  refer  only  to  the  time-honoured  custom  of  gentlemen  return¬ 
ing  home  in  the  wee  sma'  hours,  excessively  hilarious  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  what  is  euphemistically  known  among  the  initiated  as  ‘  a 
drop  too  much.’  Hit-and-miss  !  Do  you  see  ?  The  happy  but  help¬ 
less  reveller  '  hits  ’  the  first  lamp-post,  embraces  it  in  a  loving  hug,  re¬ 
gains  his  breath,  and  struggles  on  in  touching  confidence  to  where  past 
experience  has  taught  him  to  expect  another  refuge.  He  struggles  on. 
But  he  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  Blindly  he  gropes  for  the  post ; 
but  in  vain.  There  is  no  post.  The  next  lamp  is  in  the  wall.  That 
is  the  1  miss  ’  !  ” 


Winding-Up  of  the  Whaley  Bridge  Gas  Company,  Limited. — At 

a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  above-named  Company  held  early 
last  month,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Company  should  be  wound  up,  and 
a  liquidator  or  liquidators  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  to  carry  into 
effect  an  agreement  made  between  the  Company  and  the  Chapel-en-le- 
Frith,  Chinley,  and  District  Gas  Company,  Limited,  for  the  purchase 
by  the  latter  Company  of  the  works  and  undertaking  of  the  former. 
The  resolution  was  confirmed  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

Coal  Gas  for  Train  Lighting. — As  mentioned  in  the  “Journal” 
last  week  (p.  238),  an  article  on  this  subject,  by  a  “  Railway  Officer,” 
recently  appeared  in  the  Engineering  Supplement  to  “  The  Times.” 
Referring  to  the  article,  another  officer  has  written  to  our  contem¬ 
porary  to  inquire  whether,  in  each  case,  the  cost  of  compression  had 
been  included  by  the  author,  as,  he  says,  “  this  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
important  item  ;  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  non-compressed 
gas  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  to  make  allowance,  not  only  for  com¬ 
pression,  but  also  for  interest  and  depreciation  of  plant.”  He  adds 
that  “  coal  gas  with  the  incandescent  mantle  undoubtedly  offers  ad¬ 
vantages  in  some  cases,  and  would  prevent  the  provision  of  special 
gas-works.” 

Withdrawal  of  Opposition  to  the  Swansea  Gas  Bill. — As  already 

recorded  in  our  “Parliamentary  Intelligence,”  the  Bill  of  the  Swansea 
Gas  Company  has  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  considered  next  Thursday.  Several 
meetings  have,  however,  been  held  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  the  Swansea  Corporation  and  Directors  of  the  Company,  with  the 
view  of  adjusting  the  differences  between  the  two  bodies.  As  a  result, 
a  settlement  has  been  effected,  which  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Vetch  Field  to  the  Corporation  at  a  rental  to  be  fixed  by  an  arbitrator, 
who  is  not  to  take  into  account  any  special  value  which  may  be  attached 
to  the  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  Company.  The  opposition  of  the 
Corporation  will,  therefore,  be  withdrawn,  and  the  Bill  will  proceed 
as  an  unopposed  measure. 

Gas-Meter  Testing  Station  at  Edmonton. — The  annual  report  of 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council, 
just  issued,  states  that  the  Council’s  gas-meter  testing  station  at 
Edmonton  was  opened  in  July,  1900,  as  the  result  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  between  them  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Glover  and  Co., 
Limited,  who  were  desirous  of  having  their  gas-meters  tested  and 
stamped  in  close  proximity  to  their  factory  at  Edmonton.  On  the  firm 
undertaking  to  make  good  any  loss  which  might  fall  upon  the  Council, 
the  station  was  opened.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  meters 
submitted  for  testing,  negotiations  with  Messrs.  Glover  are  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  with  a  view  to  the  station  being  enlarged.  The  receipts  in  excess 
of  payments  in  respect  of  the  station  during  the  year  ended  March  31 
last  amounted  to  £1050  8s.  7d.  ;  and  the  total  amount  which  has  gone 
in  aid  of  the  county  rate  since  the  station  was  opened  is  £\o,a,\2  gs.  id. 
During  last  year,  5936  meters  were  received  from  gas  companies  and 
consumers  ;  and  of  these  1939  were  stamped,  and  3927  rejected.  From 
makers  82,385  meters  were  received,  and  2299  rejected. 
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Inspection  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  Reservoirs. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Water  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Cor¬ 
poration,  members  of  the  City  Council  and  a  number  of  invited  guests 
made  an  inspection  last  Thursday  of  the  water-works  in  the  Longden- 
dale  Valley,  as  well  as  the  reservoirs  at  Godley,  Audenshaw,  and 
Gorton  on  the  return  home.  The  party  numbered  upwards  of  a 
hundred,  and  included  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  Charles  Behrens)  ;  Sir 
Bosdin  T.  Leech,  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee  ;  Alderman 
Phillips,  the  Mayor  of  Salford  ;  Alderman  Snape,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Water  Committee  of  the  Salford  Corporation  ;  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Galloway,  the  Chairman  of  the  North  Cheshire  Water  Company.  In 
the  course  of  the  inspection,  it  was  explained  that  between  Wood- 
head  and  Manchester  there  are  fourteen  reservoirs  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  ;  the  holding  capacity  of  the  whole  being  5965  million 
gallons,  and  the  drainage  area  about  19,300  acres.  In  addition,  there 
is  the  supply  from  Thirlmere,  where  there  is  at  present  a  drainage  area 
of  7400  acres.  When  the  lake  at  Thirlmere  is  fully  utilized,  the  area 
will  be  not  less  than  11,000  acres.  From  Thirlmere,  two  conduits  are 
in  use  ;  and  the  third  is  expected  to  be  available  in  the  spring  of  1913. 
The  party  were  entertained  at  lunch  at  Annfield  by  the  Water- Works 
Committee.  Sir  Bosdin  T.  Leech,  in  proposing  “  Success  to  the 
Manchester  Water-Works  Undertaking,”  gave  the  company  some  in¬ 
teresting  information  as  to  its  development.  He  mentioned  that  the 
embankment  of  their  first  reservoir  was  considered  so  frail  that  horse¬ 
men  were  kept  in  readiness  to  gallop  down  the  valley  to  give  warning  to 
the  residents  in  case  of  a  burst.  This,  however,  was  a  danger  that  did 
not  last  long,  for  the  engineers  carried  out  excavations  to  the  depth  of 
160  feet,  to  the  solid  rock,  and  so  secured  a  safe  impounding  of  the 
water.  As  evidence  of  the  development  of  the  undertaking  since 
those  days,  Sir  Bosdin  stated  that  the  capital  outlay  amounted  to 
£8,000,000  ;  and  as  they  had  a  sinking  fund  of  £1, 900, 000,  he  con¬ 
sidered  they  were  paying  their  way  very  fairly.  To-day  Man¬ 
chester  was  supplying  itself  and  its  neighbours  with  44  million  gallons 
of  water  daily,  and  the  consumption  on  a  certain  date  recently  reached 
52  millions.  He  claimed  that,  for  cheapness,  purity,  and  softness, 
Manchester’s  water  was  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  other  town  in  all 
Great  Britain. 


Melbourne  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.— Messrs.  John  Terry  and 
Co. ,  the  London  agents  for  this  Company,  have  received  a  cable  advice 
to  the  effect  that  the  profits  for  the  half  year  ended  the  30th  of  June 
were  £95,250.  A  dividend  of  5s.  per  share  has  been  declared  for  this 
period,  a  sum  of  £52,000  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  a  balance  of 
£5000  carried  forward. 

Farnham  Gas  Company  and  the  Supply  of  Electricity.— The  Farn- 
ham  Gas  Company  have  now  completed  their  arrangements,  and  are 
proceeding  with  the  erection  of  an  electricity  supply  station  to  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  Handcock  and  Dykes,  Consulting  Engineers,  of 
Westminster,  who  were  responsible  for  the  station  of  the  Ascot  Gas 
and  Electricity  Company.  It  is  proposed  to  instal  two  95-kilowatt 
2000-volt  alternators,  driven  by  Diesel  engines. 

Water-Main  Burst  at  Manchester, — The  bursting  of  a  12-inch 
water-main  in  Cross  Street,  Manchester,  last  Tuesday  morning,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  loss  of  a  great  volume  of  water  and  considerable  damage 
to  the  roadway.  It  was  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange  that  the  accident 
occurred  ;  and  very  soon  a  cavity  several  yards  across,  and  about  5  feet 
deep,  was  formed.  Before  the  water  could  be  turned  off,  80  yards  of 
the  roadway  had  been  damaged,  and  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
flooded. 

Wolverhampton  Water-Works  Extensions.— The  auxiliary  water¬ 
works  at  Tettenhall  which  have  just  been  completed  by  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Corporation  were  formally  opened  last  Thursday  week ; 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee  (Alderman  John  Marston! 
J.P.)  and  the  Engineer  (Mr.  E.  A,  B.  Woodward)  were  the  recipients 
of  many  congratulations  on  the  successful  completion  of  the  scheme, 
which,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  one  of  the  most  important  yet  undertaken 
in  the  history  of  the  borough.  The  new  engine-house  was  first  opened 
by  Alderman  Marston,  who  was  presented  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  C.  T. 
Richards)  with  a  suitably  inscribed  gold  key.  The  party  then  proceeded 
to  the  new  reservoir,  the  valve  of  which  was  opened  by  Alderman 
Marston.  Luncheon  on  the  ground  concluded  the  proceedings. 

Selby  s  Successful  Gas  Undertaking. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Selby  Urban  District  Council,  it  was  resolved  to  increase  by  another 
2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  the  discount  allowed  to  ordinary  consumers, 
making  the  price  range  from  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,’ 
according  to  the  quantity  consumed ;  while  for  power  gas  the  price 
ranges  from  is.  4d.  to  2s.  6d.  The  reduction  takes  effect  as  from  the 
1st  ult.  When  the  present  Gas  Manager  (Mr.  T.  H.  Alderson)  first 
went  to  Selby,  rather  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  the  price  of  gas  to 
ordinary  consumers  was  3s.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  last  payment  of  the  original  loan  of  £20,000  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  gas-works  will  be  made  next  March,  and  the  town  will 
thus  be  possessed  of  a  valuable  property  which  has  paid  for  itself. 

Cheaper  Gas-Mantles.— Under  the  heading  Told  after  Shop 
Hours”  in  the  current  number  of  the  “  Ironmonger,”  is  the  following 
statement  by  “  Bypasser,”  writer  of  the  notes  :  “  There  seems  some 
prospect  of  a  slight  further  cheapening  in  the  price  of  gas-mantles, 
owing  to  the  expiration  of  the  contract  between  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Thorium  Syndicate,  and  the  consequent  break-up  of  the 
?i(iis/-monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  latter  body.  The  yearly  consumption 
1  rrt°,nazite  san<3  (from  which  the  thorium  used  in  the  impregnation  of 
t  le  fibre  of  gas-mantles  is  extracted)  is  placed  at  between  2000  and 
2500  tons  ;  but  as  the  supplies  of  the  sand  have  for  some  years  past 
been  equal  to  double  the  consumption,  and  with  the  expiration  of  the 
Ihorium  Syndicate’s  contract  are  likely  to  be  still  greater  in  future,  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  thorium  should  occur,  and  with  it,  of  course, 
a,  ,°P  *he  cost  of  mantles  made  from  cotton  or  ramie  fibre.  Mantles 
of  silk  are,  however,  likely  to  retain  their  price  ;  and  from  what  I  hear, 
are  well  worth  the  extra  money  asked  for  them.” 
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Littleborough  tias  Company’s  Record  Year  — Presiding  at  the 
ordinary  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Littleborough 
Gas  Company,  held  last  Thursday,  Mr.  John  C.  Hudson  had  a  very 
satisfactory  report  to  present ;  and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  (less  income-tax)  was  declared  on  the  six  months’ 
working.  For  the  half  year  ending  June,  the  gas  sales  realized  £4489, 
compared  with  .£44 19  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  ;  the 
quantity  being  33,556,400  cubic  feet,  as  against  31,283,400  cubic  feet 
in  1910.  From  residual  products,  /1546  was  realized,  compared  with 
£1349.  On  revenue  account,  the  profit  was  /1466,  and  the  disposable 
balance  £3246.  The  gas  sales  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30 
constituted  a  record — not  only  as  to  output,  but  as  to  increase.  The 
total  sales  were  67  million  cubic  feet — an  increase  of  4$  millions,  or 
7  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Waste  of  Water  in  New  York.— According  to  “  Engineering  Re¬ 
cord,”  water-waste  inspection  in  New  York  City  is  being  carried  on 
vigorously,  owing  to  the  low  stage  of  the  water  in  the  reservoirs  of  the 
Croton  Valley.  It  is  asserted,  though  not  officially  confirmed,  that 
more  than  half  of  the  houses  that  have  been  visited  contain  leaky  fittings, 
and  it  really  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  this  condition  exists 
throughout  the  city.  The  inertia  of  large  bodies  is  proverbial ;  and 
New  York  is  about  the  biggest  thing  in  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
mean  to  waste  water,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  know  that 
the  expense  of  furnishing  the  supply  is  heavy,  and  that  even  if  they  do 
not  pay  the  water  bills  themselves  directly  to  the  city  they  pay  them  indi¬ 
rectly,  since  their  landlords  collect  the  money  in  the  form  of  increased 
rents.  But  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  deep  prejudice  against  meters. 


Tarring  Roads  in  Sussex— An  important  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  road  tarring  in  relation  to  the  dust  nuisance  took  place  at  a  meeting 
of  the  East  Sussex  County  Council  last  week.  Alderman  Mannington, 
in  moving  a  resolution  urging  that  the  tarring  of  main  roads  in  the 
county  should  be  expedited,  said  since  motors  became  fashionable  the 
dust  nuisance  had  become  intolerable  in  those  places  where  no  tarring 
was  done.  He  urged  that  the  prime  object  of  road  tarring  was  to  lay 
the  dust  ;  whereas  the  principle  they  had  acted  upon  in  East  Sussex 
was  to  do  it  under  conditions  which  were  favourable  for  strengthening 
the  roads.  They  had  had  a  dry  summer,  and  the  greatest  nuisance 
from  dust  ever  experienced.  It  was  very  desirable  that  tarring  should 
be  commenced  earlier,  and  applied  over  a  greater  length  of  road.  Mr. 
Bridgman  mentioned  a  portion  of  the  London  and  Brighton  road 
which  was  absolutely  eaten  up,  whereas  other  parts  which  had  been 
tarred  were  wearing  well.  Mr.  Goodwin  Ring,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Roads  and  Bridges  Committee,  contended  that  the  Council  had  no 
legal  right  to  tar  simply  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  minimizing  the  dust. 
They  must  show  that  it  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  road  ;  and  to  do 
this,  they  must  tar  when  conditions  were  favourable.  The  Council 
resolved  to  have  a  further  report  on  the  matter. 


At  last  Wednesday’s  meeting  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
of  the  Rochdale  Town  Council,  it  was  stated  that  the  National  Insur¬ 
ance  Bill  would  entail  an  expenditure  of  about  £1000  on  the  whole 
of  the  Corporation  departments.  On  the  gas-works,  the  amount  is 
£150  ;  and  for  the  water-works,  /50. 


TAR  PRODUCTS  PRICES. 


Representative  manufacturers  give  the  following  as  fair  current  values  for  the  week  ending  July  29.  Prices  are  net,  and  they 
include  the  usual  packages  and  delivery  f.o.b.,  f.a.s.,  or  f.o.r.,  as  customary.  _ __ _ _ 


Basis. 

London. 

North-East 

East  Coast, 

West  Coast, 

Glasgow. 

Article, 

Coast. 

Yorks. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Tar,  crude . 

Benzol,  90% . 

Benzol,  50-90% . 

Toluol,  90% . 

Crude  naphtha,  30% . 

Light  oil,  50% . 

Solvent  naphtha,  90-160 . 

Heavy  naphtha,  90-190 . 

Creosote  in  bulk . 

Heavy  oils . 

Carbolic  acid,  6o's . 

Naphthalene,  crude  drained  salts  .... 

,,  pressed . 

,,  whizzed . 

Anthracene . 

per  ton 

» 

per  gallon 

» 

11 

») 

11 

91 

11 

11 

11 

11 

per  ton 

M 

11 

per  unit 

28/-  30/- 

4°/“ 

-/11 

— /2| 

~/2 

20/-  25/- 

38/- 
-/9i 
-/ 10 

-/io 

-/4 

-hi 

-1  IO 
-In 
-1 2 

-/2j  -/ 2| 

1/11 

43/9 

60/- 

-hi 

20/3  24/3 

40/- 
-/9 

-hi 

-/io 

-/4 

-/3i  -/4 

-/io 

-/IJi 
-1 2 
-/ 2j 

I/II 

41/3 

63/- 

-/i4 

19/-  22/- 
4°  h 
-l9i 

-IH 

-/io 

-hi 
-hi 
-1 10 

-h*i 

~/2  k 
-/2| 
i/ll 

47/6 

60/- 

70 /-  72/6 

-hi 

19 1-  22/- 
38/6  39/- 

~l9i 
-/8* 

-/io 

-/3i 

-hi 
-1 10 
-Ini 

-/2*  -/2  k 
-hi 
i/i°i 

47/6  50 1- 

60/-  72/6 

60/-  75/- 

-hi 

39 1- 

-/IO 

-/IO 

-In 

-In 

-hi 

-hi 

60/- 

GAS  COMPANIES’  STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 


Issue. 

Share. 

When 

ex 

Dividend. 

Dividend 
or  Dividend 
&  Bonus. 

^  i 
1,551,868 

Stk. 

Apl.  12 

p.c. 

5 

374,000 

Stk. 

July  14 

4 

250,000 

5 

May  12 

7 

50,000 

10 

Feb.  24 

15 

311,810 

10 

7 

75,000 

10 

6 

380,000 

Stk. 

131 

330,000 

11 

101 

50,000 

5 

206,250 

June  15 

4 

220,000  1 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

11 

246,320 

8 

490,000  1 

20 

Apl.  12 

Hi 

120,000  ; 

Stk. 

June  30 

4 

109,000  i 

Feb.  10 

6 

165,700 

4* 

82,278 

55 

55,000 

June  30 

4 

250,000 

Stk. 

4 

100,000 

10 

— 

100,000 

10 

— 

100,000 

Stk. 

June  30 

ih 

157,150 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

5 

1,513,280 

560,000 

Stk. 

5/9/4 

55 

475,000 

June  15 

3 

800,000 

Stk. 

May  31 

4 

200,000 

„ 

7 

492,270 

Stk. 

— 

55 

55,000 

— 

4 

840,150 

10 

July  28 

10 

16,160,600 

Stk. 

Feb.  24 

1/14/81 

2,600,000 

II 

4,062,235 

II 

4 

4,531,705 

June  15 

3 

258,740 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

5 

82,500 

70,000 

10 

Apl.  27 

11 

131,000 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

65,780 

5 1 

65,500 

June  30 

4 

200,242 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

6 

Referred  to  on  p.  382. 


NAME. 


illiance  &  Dublin  Ord. 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 
lombay,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

lourne-  1  10  p.c. .  . 

nouth  Gas  J-  B  7  p.c.  . 
,nd  Water)  Pref.  6  p.c. 
irentford  Consolidated 
Do.  New  .  .  . 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref.  . 
Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  . 
Brighton  &  Hove  Orig. 
Do.  A  Ord.  Stk.  . 

British . 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 
Bromley,  A  5  p.c.  .  . 

Do.  B  3£  p.c.  .  . 

Do.  C5p.c..  .  . 

Do.  3J  p.c.  Deb.  . 
Buenos  Ayres  4  p.c.  Deb. 
Jape  Town  &  Dis.,  Ltd. 
Do.  41  p.c.  Pref.  . 
Do.  41  p.c.  Deb. Stk. 
Chester  5  p.c.  Ord.  .  . 

Commercial  4  p.c.  Stk. 
Do.  35  p.c.  do.. 
Do.  3  p. cl  Deb.  Stk. 
Continental  Union,  Ltd. 

Do.  7  p.c.  Pref. 

Derby  Con.  Stk. .  .  . 

Do.  Deb.  Stk.  .  . 
European,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

Gas-  I  4  p.c.  Ord.  .  . 

light  I  35  p.c.  max. 
and  f  4  p.c.  Con.  Pref. 
Coke  )  3  p.c.  Con.  Deb. 
Hastings  &  St.  L.  35  p.c. 

Do.  do.  5  p.c. 

Hongkong  &  China,  Ltd. 
Ilford  A  and  C  .  .  . 

Do.  B . 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  .  .  . 

Lea  Bridge  Ord.  5  p.c.  . 


Closing 

Prices. 


82—85 

93- 95 
61 — 6f 

281—291 

163-161 

141—15 

257—262 

200—210 

122—124 

97—99 

217—220 

157—160 

441—451 

94- 96 
116—118 

87—89 

106-108 

82—84 

95- 97 
2—3 
4—5 

80—83 


90—93 


85—87 


95—97 

175—18 


94—96 


Rise 
or 
Fall 
in 
j  Wk. 

Yield 

upon 

Invest¬ 

ment. 

.. 

£  s.  d. 

5  17  8 

4  4  3 

6  3  8 

5  1  8 

4  3  0 

4  0  0 

4  19  3 

4  15  3 

4  0  8 

4  0  10 

, 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 

5  3  5 

4  3  4 

.. 

5  1  8 

5  1  2 

.. 

5  1  10 

4  3  4 

4  2  6 

— 

5  8  5 

4  10  1 

4  11  3 

.. 

4  16  11 

.. 

3  17  5 

-1 

4  6  0 

.. 

5  2  2 

.. 

4  8  9 

3  16  2 

1*  •• 

5  2  7 

.. 

4  7  8 

4  0  6 

3  16  2 

1  •• 

3  14  6 

5  3  1 

6  2  2 

9  .. 

4  18  4 

2  .. 

4  16  3 

4  3  4 

2  .. 

4  18  4 

Issue. 


£ 

4,940,000 

1,235,000 

561,000 

718,100 

306,083 

75,000 

560,000 

250,000 

541,920 

1,775,892 

529,705 

55.940 
300,000 

60,000 

31,800 

100,000 

398,490 

796,980 

488.900 
312,650 
250,000 
115,000 
125,000 
135,000 
209,984 
523,500 

70,000 

6,429,895 

1,895,445 

209,820 

605,000 

60,000 

117,058 

502,310 

120,000 

483.940 
149,470 
182,380 

149.900 
236,476 
255,636 

85,766 


Share. 


Stk. 

Stk. 

Stk. 


5 

100 

100 

20 

Stk. 

Stk. 

10 

Stk. 

5 

53 

50 

5 

5 

100 

Stk. 

10 

10 

50 

Stk. 


10 

Stk. 

»» 

Stk. 

Stk. 


Stk. 

Stk. 


10 

10 

Stk. 

Stk. 


2 

tt  > 
Q 


May  12 
Feb.  10 
Feb.  24 

II 

June  30 
June  15 
Apl.  1 

May  31 
Feb.  24 
June  30 
Mar.  10 
Apl.  27 
Apl.  12 
Feb.  24 

May  31 
June  30 
June  1 
June  30 
Mar.  24 

July  1 
Mar.  24 


June  15 
Feb.  10 
July  14 
Mar.  10 
Feb.  24 

July  14 
May  12 
Feb.  10 

II 

June  15 
June  15 
July  1 
Peb.  24 
Feb.  24 
June  30 


-2  a  ® 
a  ®  a 
a 

3  >  o 

►S* 


p.c. 

9 

3  h 
10 
7 

4 
6 

5 

si 

4 

3  h 

7 

8 
8 
13 
12 
8 

5 

4 

4 

9 

6 

5 

10 
10 
10 

7 

5/9/4 

3 

8 

5§ 

5 

5 

5 

W 

5|f 

4 

8 

5 

5 

6  i 

3 


NAUE. 


Imperial  Continental  . 

Do.  35  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 
Liverpool  United  A. 

Do.  B.  . 

Do.  Deb.  Stk. 
Malta  &  Mediterranean 
Met.  of  15  p.c.  Deb. 
Melbourne  I  45  p.c.Deb. 
Monte  Video,  Ltd.  .  . 

Newc’tle&G’tesh’d  Con. 

Do.  3J  p.c.  Deb. 
North  Middlesex  7  p.c. 
Oriental,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

Ottoman,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

Portsea  Island  A 

Do.  C  .  . 

Primitiva  Ord.  .  .  . 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 
River  Plate  4  p.c.  Deb. 
San  Paulo,  Ltd.  . 

Do.  6  p.c.  Pref. 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb. 
Sheffield  A 

Do.  B  .  .  .  . 

Do.  C  .  .  .  . 

South  African  .  .  . 

South  Met.,  4  p.c.  Ord. 

Do.  3  p.c.  Deb. 
South  Shields  Con.  Stk, 
S’th  Suburb’n  Ord.  5  p.c. 
Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Stk, 
Southampton  Ord.  .  . 

Tottenham  1  A  5  p.c.  . 

and  f  B  35  p.c.  . 
Edmonton  )  4  p.c.  Deb 

Tuscan,  Ltd . 

Do.  6  p.c.  Deb.  Red 
Tynemouth,  5  p.c.  max 
Wands- 1  B  3$  p.c.  .  . 

worth  J  3  p.c.  Deb.Stk 


Prices  marked  *  are  “  Ex.  diy." 


1  Next  dividend  will  be  at  this  rate. 


Closing 

Prices. 

Rise 

or 

Fall 

in 

Wk. 

Yield 

upon 

Invest¬ 

ment. 

180—183 

-25 

£  s.  d. 
4  18  4 

92—94 

3  14  6 

215—217 

4  12  2 

163—165 

4  4  10 

102—104 

3  16  11 

4  k— 45 

6  3  1 

100—102 

4  18  0 

100—102 

4  8  3 

12'— 13} 
1035—1045 

5  5  8 

4  3  9 

87—89 

3  18  8 

15—16 

4  7  6 

137—139 

5  15  1 

6§— 71 

5  10  4 

135—140 

4  18  4 

120—125 

4  16  0 

71—75 

__  1 

5  6  8 

5J-54 

4  10  11 

97—99 

4  0  10 

95—97 

4  2  6 

215—225 

4  0  0 

12—124 

4  16  0 

495—505 

4  19  0 

236—238 

4  4  0 

236—238 

4  4  0 

236—238 

4  4  0 

85—95 

7  7  4 

119—121 

4  10  3 

785—804 

3  14  6 

154—156 

5  2  7 

120—122 

+  1 

4  12  9 

118—120 

4  3  4 

121—123 

4  1  4 

108—110 

+  1 

4  10  11 

147—150 

4  15  0 

1164—1185 

4  15  0 

96—98 

4  1  8 

8:/ — 9J 

8  13  0 

96—98 

5  2  0 

115-117 

4  5  6 

141—143 

4  14  5 

71—73 

•* 

4  2  2 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  CONTRACTS,  &c.,  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THIS  WEEK’S  “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments  Vacant. 

Chemist.  Oriental  Gas  Company.  Applications  by 
Aug.  15. 

Traveller  (Tools,  &c.).  Taylor  and  Bryden,  Billitev 
Street,  E.C. 

Gas  Fitter.  Oriental  Gas  Company.  Applications 
by  Aug.  15. 

Stoker.  No.  5420. 


Appointments  Wanted. 

Representative.  E.  Stockdale,  Putney. 
Assistant  to  Manager  (for  Holiday).  No.  5434. 


Plant,  &c.  (Second-Hand),  for  Sale. 

Condenser.  Sutton  Gas  Company. 

Meters.  No.  5424. 

Purifiers,  Columns,  &c.  Oxford  Gas  Company. 


Plant,  &c.  (Second-Hand),  Wanted. 

Gasholder.  No.  5433. 


Patents,  Licences,  &c. 

Acetylene  Lamps  and  Generators,  &c.  Haseltine, 
Lake,  and  Co.,  Southampton  Buildings,  W.C. 

Treating  Coal  for  Coking  Purposes.  Haseltine, 
Lake,  and  Co.,  Southampton  Buildings,  W.C. 

Meetings. 

Bromley  and  Crays  Gas  Company.  .Bell  Hotel, 
Bromley.  Aug.  3.  Six  o’clock. 

Irish  Association  of  Gas  Managers.  Queen’s  Hotel, 
Queenstown,  Aug.  8. 

South  Suburban  Gas  Company.  Works.  Aug.  4.  2.30 
o’clock. 

Stocks  and  Shares. 

Harpf.ndf.n  District  Gas  Company.  Applications 
by  Aug.  5. 

Simplex  Scoop  Syndicate.  No.  5435. 

TENDERS  FOR 
Coal  and  Cannel. 

Barry  Urban  District  Gas  Department.  Tenders 
by  Aug.  7. 

Bradford  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Aug.  24. 

Haverfordwest  Corporation.  Tenders  by  Aug.  14. 


Coal  and  Cannel  (continued). 

Stratford-on-Avon  Gas  Committee.  Tenders  by 
Aug.  12. 

Winsford  Urban  District  Council.  Tenders  by 
Aug.  12. 

Condensers. 

Smethwick  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Aug.  11. 

Meters. 

Dewsbury  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Aug.  12. 

Pipes,  &c. 

Dewsbury  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Aug.  12. 
Hf.ywood  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Aug.  12. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Dewsbury  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Aug.  12. 
Hf.ywood  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Aug.  12. 
Seaford  Gas  Company. 

Tinnerd  Ware. 

Heywood  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Aug.  12. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ADVERTISERS,  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 


No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

and  address  of  the  writer ; 

BANK  HOLIDAY. 

In  consequence  of  the  BANK  HOLIDAY,  Communications  for  the  next 
issue  of  the  “JOURNAL”  and  Orders  respecting  ADVERTISEMENTS 
should  be  received  at  the  Office 

NOT  LATER  than  the  FIRST  POST  ON  SATURDAY. 

Wanted,  For  Sale,  and  Tender  Advertisements,  Six  Lines  and 
under,  3s. ;  each  additional  Line,  6d. 


“JOURNAL"  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
proof  of  good  faith. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  “JOURNAL.” 

United  Kingdom:  One  Year,  21s.;  Half  Year,  10s.  6d.;  Quarter,  6s.  6d. 

Payable  in  advance.  If  credit  is  taken,  the  charge  is  25s.  a  year. 

Abroad  (in  the  Postal  Union):  £1  7s.  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 

All  Communications,  Remittances,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 
Walter  King,  ii,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Telegrams':  “ GASKING,  LONDON.”  Telephone:  P.O.  1571a  Central. 


Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


0 


NEILL’S  OXIDE 

For  GAS  PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  OXIDE. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


GAS  PURIFICATION  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LD„ 
Palmerston  House, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WINKELMANN’S 

“TTOLCANIC  ”  FIRE  CEMENT. 

j/  Resists  4500°  Pahr.  Best  for  GAS-WORKS. 
Andrew  Stephenson,  182,  Palmerston  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  “  Volcanism,  London.” 

TAR  WANTED. 

THOMAS  HORROCKS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Albert  Chemical  Works,  BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 

Pitch,  Creosote,  Brick  and  Fuel  Oils,  Benzol,  Solvent 
Naphtha,  Carbolic,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  Sulphate  of 

AMMONIA  Makers  by 

CHANCE  AND  HUNT,  LIMITED, 

Works:  Oldbury,  Wednf.sbury,  and  Stafford. 
Address  Correspondence  and  Inquiries  to  Oldbury, 
Worcs. 

Telegrams:  “Chemicals,  Oldbury.” 

D  ANDERSON  AND  COMPANY, 

I  GAS  LIGHTING  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

18  &  20,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegrams :  Telephone : 

“Daoolight  London.”  2336  Holborn. 


JOHN  RILEY  &  SONS,  Chemical  Manu- 

facturers,  Hapton,  near  Accrington,  are  MAKERS 
of  Special  SULPHURIC  ACID,  for  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  Making.  Highest  percentage  of  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  obtained  from  the  use  of  this  Vitriol,  which 
has  now  been  used  for  upwards  of  50  years.  References 
given  to  Gas  Companies. 


J. 


&  J.  BRADD0CK  (Branch  of  Meters 

Limited),  Globe  Meter  Works,  Oldham,  and 
45  &  47,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 

WET  AND  DRY  GAS-METERS,  PREPAYMENT 
METERS,  STATION  METERS,  AND  GOVERNORS. 
Repairs  receive  prompt  attention. 
Telephones  :  815  Oldham,  and  2412  Hop,  London. 
Telegrams — 

“  Braddock,  Oldham,”  and  “  Metriquf.,  London.” 


OXIDE  OF  IRON  (BOG  ORE) 

ANY  QUANTITY.  ANY  PORT.  ANY  STATION 

TVONALD  M’INTOSH, 

~  110,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


DUTCH  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


THE  First  Dutch  Bogore  Co.,  Ltd., 

NYMEGEN,  HOLLAND. 

General  Manager  (for  England  and  Wales) — 

W.  T.  P.  CUNNINGHAM, 

71,  Arcadian  Gardens,  Wood  Green,  LONDON,  N. 
General  Manager  (for  Scotland) — 

J.  B.  MACDERMOTT,  11  Bothwell  St.,  GLASGOW. 


ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

TJ10R  Gas-Works  Plant  of  Every  De- 

“  scription ;  also  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  and 
SULPHUR  RECOVERY  PLANTS, 

C.  &  W.  WALKER,  LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON,  NEWPORT,  SALOP. 


GAS-WORKS  requiring  Extensions 

should  Communicate  with  FIRTH  BLAKELEY, 
SONS,  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  Dewsbury,  who  make  a 
Speciality  of  Catering  for  the  Smaller  Gas  Concerns. 
Prices  Reasonable ;  quality  and  results,  the  best.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 


SULPHURIC  ACID  for  Sale,  specially 

suitable  for  making  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufacturers. 
Works:  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  and  Wake¬ 
field, 


B 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED. 

BALE’S  FIRE  CEMENT. 

PAINT  FOR  GAS-WORKS. 
“KLEENOFF,”  THE  COOKER  CLEANER. 
ALE  &  CHURCH, 

6,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
SPENCER  CHAPMAN  &  MESSEL,  LTD., 

with  which  is  amalgamated  Wm.  Pearce  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
86,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Works:  Silvf.rtown. 
Telegrams:  “Hydrochloric,  London.” 
Telephone :  341  Avenue. 

AMMONIA  Waste  Liquor  Disposal. 

Purification  Plant. 

Results  Guaranteed.  No  Working  Costs. 

John  Radcliffe,  Chemical  Engineer,  East  Barnet. 


HYDRATED  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

PREPARED  from  Pure  Iron. 

Twice  as  rich  as  Bog  Ore. 

Gives  no  back  Pressure. 

The  Cheapest  in  the  Market. 

Read  Holliday  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Huddersfield. 


Ammonia. 

Consumers  in  any  form  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 


GAS  PLANT  for  Sale — We  can  always 

offer  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND  GAS  AP¬ 
PARATUS,  including  Retorts  and  Fittings,  Condensers, 
Exhausters,  Scrubbers,  Washers,  Purifiers,  Gasholders, 
Tanks,  Valves,  Connections,  &c.  Also  a  few  COM¬ 
PLETE  WORKS.  Compare  Prices  and  Particulars 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 

JE.  C.  LORD,  Ship  Canal  Tar- Works, 

|  Weaste,  Manchester.  Pitch,  Creosote,  Benzols, 
Toluol,  Naphtha,  Pyridine,  all  kinds  of  Cresylio  Acid, 
Carbolio  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &o. 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

SATURATORS  and  all  LEAD  and  TIMBER 
WORK  in  Connection  with  Sulphate  Plants. 

We  guarantee  promptness  with  efficiency  for  Re¬ 
pairs. 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Co.,  Central  Plumbing  Works, 
Bolton. 

Telegrams :  “  Saturators,  Bolton.”  Telephone  0848. 
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Robert  dempster  &  sons,  Ltd 

Contractors  for  Complete  CARBONIZING 
PLANTS  and  every  description  of  GAS  APPARATUS 
ELEVATING,  CONVEYING,  and  TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS,  also  STOKING  MACHINERY,  Rose  Mount 
Ison- Works,  Elland. 


AMMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemioal  IV 


Manufac 


turers,  Oldbury,  Words. 
Telegrams :  “  Chemicals.' 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

PUBLICATIONS,  "MERCHANDISE  MARKS 
ACT,  and  Decisions  thereunder,”  Is. ;  “  TRADE 
SECRETS  v.  PATENTS,”  Gd. ;  “DOCTRINE  of 
EQUIVALENTS,  Mechanical  and  Chemical,”  6d. 
“SUBJECT-MATTER  of  PATENTS,”  6d. 

MEWBURN,  ELLIS,  &  PRYOR,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents,  70  &  72,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  Tele 
grams  :  “Patent  London.”  Telephone  :  No.  243  Holborn 


COAL  TAR  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tar  Distillers, 
Works:  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


“r«AZINE”  (Registered  in  England  and 

\J|  Abroad).  A  radical  Solvent  and  Preventative 
of  Naphthalene  Deposits,  and  for  the  Automatic 
Cleaning  of  Mains  and  Services. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  enrichment  of  Gas. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  by  C.  Bourne,  West 
Moor  Chemical  Works,  Killingworth,  or  through  his 
Agent,  F.  J.  Nicol,  Pilgrim  House,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Telegrams  :  “  Doric,”  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  National 
Telephone  No.  2497. 


S' 


IULPHURIC  ACID  —  Specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Sulphate  of  AMMONIA  and  BENZOL 
Recovery  Plants.  John  Nicholson  &  Sons,  Ltd 
Hunslet  Chemical  Works,  Leeds.  Tele. :  “  Nicholso^ 
Leeds.”  Telephone  :  (Two  lines),  Nos.  2420  and  2421. 


Brotherton  &  co.,  limited. 

Offices:  City  Chambers,  Leeds. 
Correspondence  invited. 


WANTED — Tar  and  Ammoniacal 

Liquor.  Any  Quantity. 

Grindley  and  Company,  Limited,  Rawcliffe,  near 
Goole,  Yorkshire. 


GUIDE  to  Patents,  Trade  Marks  and 

DESIGNS,”  1910.  4th  Edition.  Contains 
concise  information  on  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Patents,  &c.  All  Inventors  and  those  interested  should 
send  for  free  copy  to  J.  S.  Withers  &  Spooner,  Chartered 
Patent  Agents,  323,  High  Holborn,  London.  ’Phone. 
480  Holborn.  Telegrams:  “ Improvably,  London.” 


AMMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ammonia  Distillers. 
Works :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


POR  Instructions  on  Polishing  and 

Cleaning  Gas-Cookers  and  Gas-Fittings,  read 
Canning  Handbook  on  Polishing,  Electro-Plating,  and 
Lacquering.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  2s.  3d.,  post  free : 
abroad,  2s.  6d. 

W.  Canning  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  18  to  20,  St. 
John’s  Square,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 


ASSISTANT  No.  5410. 

APPLICANTS  for  the  Position  adver¬ 
tised  under  the  above  Number  are  THANKED, 
and  Informed  that  an  APPOINTMENT  HAS  BEEN 
MADE. 


GENTLEMAN,  single,  who  has  been 

representing  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Russell,  and  Co. 
or  about  8  years,  calling  on  all  the  London  and  Subur- 
an  Gas  Companies  with  very  good  results,  and  has  a 
First-Class  Connection,  would  like  to  meet  with  a 
similar  Berth.  Highest  References. 

Address  E.  Stockdale,  9,  Winthorpe  Road,  Putney, 


YOUNG  Engineer,  with  Ten  Years’ 

good  Experience,  desires  to  spend  fortnight’s 
holiday  to  ASSIST  Manager  of  Gas-Works  (any  size) 
in  order  to  gain  further  experience. 

Address  No.  5434,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Flf.et  Street,  E.C. 


IRISH 

ASSOCIATION  of  GAS  MANAGERS. 

President: 

J.  PATERSON,  Esq.,  Queenstown, 

THE 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  fixe  Association 

WILL  be  held  in  the 

QUEEN’S  HOTEL, 

QUEENSTOWN. 

ON  TUESDAY,  AUG.  8,  1911. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  11  a.m.  by  the 
PRESIDENT. 


of 


Business :  Report  of  Committee,  with  Abstract  _ 
Accounts  and  Auditor’s  Report;  Election  of  Scrutineers, 
Election  of  District  Representative  on  Council  of  In¬ 
stitution  of  Gas  Engineers  ;  Election  of  New  Honorary 
Member;  Mr.  J.  E.  Enright’s  motion  to  change  the 
date  of  Meeting;  President’s  Address ;  Presentation  of 
Illuminated  Address  to  James  Wliimster,  Esq.,  J.P 
Armagh ;  Reading  of  Papers,  and  Discussion. 

Papers  to  be  Read. 

“Notes  on  Purification,"  by  Mr.  A.  Percy  Hoskins 
of  Belfast. 

“The  Construction  and  Working  of  a  Small 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Plant,”  by  Mr.  Hornby 
of  Longford. 

“Gas  Apparatus  for  Workshops  and  Laboratory 
Purposes,”  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hurst,"  of  Birmingham. 

If  time  permits,  there  will  be  a  discussion ;  the  subjects 
suggested  being  :  “  Is  the  Improved  Upright  In 
candescent  Burner  better  than  the  Inverted  for  Ordinary 
Gas  Pressures  ?  ”  and  “  The  best  means  of  Disposing  of 
Tar  in  View  of  the  Deterioration  in  Prices,  lately.” 

By  kind  permission  of  the  management,  members 
may  visit  the  Cork  Gas-Works. 

By  Invitation  of  the  President,  Light  Refreshments 
will  be  partaken  of  at  1.30  p.m. 

The  members  and  their  friends  will,  on  the  kind 
invitation  of  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the 
Queenstown  Gas  Company,  dine  in  the  Queen’s  Hotel 
at  5.30  p.m. 

Applications  for  Dinner  Tickets  must  be  made  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  not  later  than  the  1st  of  August,  after 
which  no  ticket  will  be  issued. 


BOROUGH  OF  HEYWOOD. 

THE  Gas  Committee  invite  Tenders 

for  the  Supply  of  TUBES  and  FITTINGS, 
SULPHURIC  ACID,  and  TINNED  WARE. 

Specification  and  Form  of  Tender  may  be  obtained 
upon  Application  to  Mr.  W.  Whatmough,  Gas  Manager. 

Sealed  and  endorsed  Tenders  to  be  sent  to  me  not 
later  than  Saturday,  Aug.  12,  1911. 

By  order, 

Geo.  G.  Bouchier, 

Town  Clerk. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Heywood, 

July  20,  1911. 

CITY  OF  BRADFORD. 


On  Wednesday.  Aug.  9,  an  Excursion  has  been  ar 
ranged  for  Members  and  Lady  Friends  to  Youghal, 
with  a  Steamboat  trip  on  the  Blackwater  and  a  Drive 
from  Cappoquin  to  Mount  Mellerny  Abbey.  Tickets 
(inclusive)  8s.  each,  applications  for  which  should  be 
received  by  Aug.  1. 

G.  Airth, 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Dundalk,  July  21,  1911. 


ORIENTAL  GAS  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

WANTED,  for  Calcutta,  a  thoroughly 

qualified  Gentleman  (unmarried)  as  CHEMIST 
and  PHOTOMETRIST  to  the  Company, 

Applicants  must  have  thorough  knowledge  of  Photo¬ 
metry  and  Gas  Testing  in  all  branches,  of  Analytical 
Work,  and  of  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
and  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  must  be  capable  of  Superin 
tending  their  Manufacture. 

To  embark  early  in  October. 

Commencing  Salary,  £30  per  month,  with  First-Class 
Passage. 

Engagement,  Five  Years. 

Applications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company, 
Finsbury  House,  Blomfield  Street,  London,  E.C.,  not 
later  than  Aug.  15. 


ORIENTAL  GAS  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

WANTED,  for  Calcutta,  a  thoroughly 

qualified  GAS  FITTER  (unmarried)  competent 
to  carry  out  Internal  Fittings,  Fix  Meters,  Gas-Stoves, 
Geysers,  Ac.  Must  have  good  Practical  knowledge  of 
Shop  Lamps,  Indoor  and  Outdoor,  and  all  kinds  of 
Incandescent  Burners,  Fittings,  &c. 

To  embark  early  in  October.  Wages,  £20  per  Month, 
with  Second-Class  Passage. 

Engagement,  Five  Years. 

Applications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company, 
Finsbury  House,  Blomfield  Street,  London,  E.C.,  not 
later  than  Aug.  15. 


WANTED,  a  Gas  Stoker  for  a  small 

Works  in  Dorsetshire.  Alternate  Night  and 
Day  Shifts.  Abstainer  preferred. 

Apply,  by  letter,  stating  Wages,  to  No.  6426,  care 
of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

TRAVELLER. 

REQUIRED,  a  First-Class  Traveller 

for  Gas-Works  Tools  and  Requisites. 

Apply,  by  letter,  stating  Experience,  Age,  and  Salary 
required,  to  Taylor  and  Bryden,  18,  Billiter  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


POR  SALE — A  One  Million  Cubic  Feet 

per  diem  WATER  COOLED  CONDENSER, 
Marshall’s  Patent,  by  Kirkham,  Hulett,  and  Chandler, 
18-inch  Inlet,  Outlet,  and  Bye-Pass  Valves  and  Connec¬ 
tions  Complete. 

Offers  to  the  Secretary,  Sutton  Gas  Company,  Sutton, 
Surrey. 


WANTED,  a  small  Second-Hand  Gas 

HOLDER.  Not  more  than  1000  cubic  feet 

capacity. 

Send  Price,  &c.,  to  No.  5433,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11, 
Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


WHAT  offers  for  One  50-Light  and 

Three  100-Light  Dry  Tin-Cased  GAS-METERS  ? 
Thoroughly  overhauled,  and  equal  to  new. 

Address  No.  5424,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE  Oxford  Gas  Company  have  for 

sale  Two  PURIFIERS,  25  feet  square,  4  ft.  0  in. 
deep,  with  18-inch  Bye-Pass  Valves  and  Connections 
complete.  Also  CAST-IRON  COLUMNS  with  Wrought 
Iron  staging  for  carrying  same. 

Apply  the  Engineer  and  Manager. 

THE  Seaford  Gas  Company,  Limited, 

invite  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  of  20  Tons,  more 
or  less,  of  SULPHURIC  ACID,  to  be  Delivered  during 
the  Twelve  Months  ending  Sept.  1,  1912. 

Further  Particulars,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned. 

L.  D.  Mosley, 

Engineer  and  Manager. 


TO  COLLIERY  PROPRIETORS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Gas  Committee  of  the  Bradford 

Corporation  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS 
for  the  Supply  of  Best  GAS  COAL,  COBBLES,  NUTS, 
and  CANNEL,  all  to  be  Well  Screened,  Dressed,  and 
free  from  Shale  and  Pyrites,  to  be  Delivered  at  the 
several  works  of  the  Corporation  during  the  period  of 
One  Year,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  October  next. 

Form  of  Tender,  with  any  further  Information 
required,  may  he  had  on  Application  to  Mr.  Chas.  Wood, 
Gas  Engineer,  Town  Hall. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “  Tender  for  Coal,”  to  be 
sent  to  me  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  24th  of  August 
next. 

The  Contracts  will  he  let  subject  to  the  Fair-Con- 
tracts  Clauses  of  the  Corporation,  which  may  he  seen 
at  the  Town  Clerk’s  Office,  and  which  the  accepted 
Contractors  will  be  required  to  sign. 

The  lowest  or  any  Tender  will  not  necessarily  be 
accepted. 

Frederick  Stevens, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Bradford, 

July  24,  1911. 


BARRY  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 


TENDERS  FOR  GAS  COAL. 

TENDERS  are  invited  for  the  Supply 

of  GAS  COAL  (up  to.17,000  Tons),  to  be  Delivered 
in  such  quantities  and  at  such  times  as  the  Engineer 
1911 Manager  may  re9uire>  during  One  Year  from  August, 

The  Tenders  must  state  the  names  of  the  Pits  from 
which  the  Coal  will  be  raised,  the  names  of  the  Gas- 
Works  at  which  it  is  used,  and  the  price  per  Ton 
Delivered  into  the  Council’s  Siding  at  the  Gas-Works, 
Barry,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the 
Analysis  of  the  Coal. 

Any  person  whose  Tender  is  accepted  must  enter  into 
a  Contract  in  the  Form  required,  also  a  Bond  with 
approved  Sureties,  for  its  due  performance. 

Further  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  T.  E. 
Franklen,  Engineer  and  Manager,  Gas-Works,  Barry. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “Tender  for  Gas  Coal,” 
must  be  sent  to  the  undermentioned  on  or  before  the 
7th  of  August,  1911. 

The  lowest  or  any  Tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

T.  B.  Tordoff, 

Clerk. 

Public  Offices,  Barry, 

July  26,  1911. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  SMETHWICK. 

(Gas  Department.) 

CONDENSERS. 

THE  Gas  Committee  are  prepared  to 

receive  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  and  Erection 
of  a  Battery  of  WATER-COOLED  CONDENSERS 
equal  to  a  capacity  of  four  Million  Cubic  Feet  per 
Twenty-Four  hours. 

Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  obtained  (on  payment 
of  a  sum  of  £2  2s.,  which  will  be  refunded  on  receipt  of 
bomi-fide  Tender)  upon  Application  to  Mr.  Vincent 
Hughes,  Engineer,  Gas-Works,  Rabone  Lane. 

The  Contractor  will  be  required  to  pay  the  Standard 
Rate  of  Wages  in  accordance  with  the  Council’s  Fair- 
Wages  Clause,  which  will  be  embodied  in  the  Contract. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “Tender  for  Condensers,” 
addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  to  be 
Delivered  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Ten  a.m.  on 
Friday,  the  11th  of  August  next. 

The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

By  order 

W.  J.  Sturges, 

Secretary. 

Gas  Department,  Council  House, 

Smethwick,  July  26, 1911. 


WINSF0RD  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL, 

THE  above  Council  are  prepared  to 

receive  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  of  CANNEL 
and  Best  Screened  GAS  COAL  and  GAS  NUTS  to  be 
Delivered  at  the  Cheshire  Lines  Station,  Winsford,  or 
the  Over  and  Wharton  Station  of  the  London  &  North 
Western  Railway,  or  at  the  Council’s  Wharf  on  the 
River  Weaver  at  Winsford. 

The  Material  is  required  for  a  term  of  Twelve  Months 
ending  the  31st  of  August,  1912. 

The  probable  Quantities  required  will  be  about  300 
Tons  of  Cannel,  and  about  2800  Tons  of  Gas  Coal,  which 
must  be  Freshly-Wrought,  Well-Screened  and  free  from 
Sulphurous  Pyrites  and  other  objectionable  matter;  but 
the  Council  reserve  the  right  of  reasonably  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  quantities  named. 

The  person  whose  Tender  is  accepted  will  be  required 
to  enter  into  an  Agreement  with  the  Council  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  Contract. 

Sealed  Tenders,  stating  Price  per  Ton  delivered  as 
above,  are  to  be  received  by  the  undersigned  on  or  before 
the  12th  day  of  August,  1911,  and  endorsed  “Gas  Coal 
Tender." 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender  and  reserve  to  themselves  the 
ight  to  divide  the  Contract  as  they  think  fit. 

Forms  of  Tender  and  further  Particulars  may  be  had 
on  Application  to  the  Gas  Manager,  Mr.  F.  Sidwell, 
Winsford,  or  from 

Jno.  H.  Cooke, 

Clerk  to  the  Council. 
Council  Offices,  Russell  Street, 

Winsford,  Cheshire,  July  24,  1911. 
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CORPORATION  OF  HAVERFORDWEST. 


COAL. 

TENDERS  are  invited  for  the  Supply 

of  about  1800  Tons  of  Double  Screened  GAS 
COAL  of  the  very  best  quality,  to  be  Delivered  at  the 
Haverfordwest  Railway  Station,  or  at  the  Gas-Works 
Quay,  Haverfordwest,  by  water  communication,  in 
quantities  as  required  by  the  Gas  Manager  during  the 
year  commencing  on  the  1st  of  September  next. 
Tenders  by  Aug.  14,  1911. 

Forms  of  Tender  and  further  Particulars  of 
R.  T.  P.  Williams, 

Town  Clerk. 

Haverfordwest,  July  20,  1911. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CORPORATION. 

(Gas  Department.) 

THE  Gas  Committee  invite  Tenders 

for  the  Supply  of  6000  Tons  of  Good  Screened 
GAS  COALS  or  NUTS  for  Delivery  during  Twelve 
Months  ending  Sept.  30,  1912. 

Forms  of  Tender  and  other  Particulars  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  upon  Application  to  the  Engineer  and  Manager. 

Tenders  to  be  sent  in  (and  will  be  accepted  only  on 
the  Form  supplied)  not  later  than  Aug.  12,  1911. 

The  lowest  or  any  Tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

J.  S.  Cranmer, 

Engineer  and  Manager. 

July  21,  1911. 


BOROUGH  OF  DEWSBURY. 

THE  Gas  Committee  of  the  above  Cor¬ 
poration  invite  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  and 
Delivery,  during  the  period  ending  the  31st  day  of  August, 
1912,  of : 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

WET  and  DRY  METERS. 

CAST-IRON  GAS  and  WATER  PIPES. 
Specifications  and  Forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained 
on  Application  to  the  Gas  Manager,  Mr.  Geo.  Wm. 
Fligg,  Gas-Works,  Saviletown,  Dewsbury. 

Tenders,  under  sealed  cover,  endorsed  “Sulphuric 
Acid,”  “Meters,”  or  “Cast-Iron  Pipes,”  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  be  sent  to  me  not  later  than  the  12th  day  of  August, 
1911. 

The  Corporation  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

H.  Ellis, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Dewsbury. 


SOUTH  SUBURBAN  GAS  COMPANY. 


OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

ORDINARY  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL 


MEETING  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Company  will 
be  held  in  the  “Livesey  Memorial  Hall,”  at  the  Works 
of  the  Company,  Lower  Sydenham,  S.E.,  on  Friday, 
the  4th  day  of  August,  1911,  at  2.30  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  precisely,  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Directors 
and  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  Half  Year  ended 
June  30  last ;  to  declare  a  Dividend  for  the  same  period ; 
and  for  General  Purposes. 


The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  WILL  BE  CLOSED  from 


the  21st  day  of  July  to  the  4th  of  August,  both  days 
inclusive. 


By  order  of  the  Board, 

Charles  M.  Ohren, 

Offices  and  Works,  Secretary. 

Lower  Sydenham,  S.E., 

July  17,  1911. 


BROMLEY  AND  CRAYS  GAS  COMPANY. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

ORDINARY  HALF -  YEARLY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  this  Company  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
the  3rd  day  of  August,  1911,  at  Six  o’clock  p.m. 
precisely,  at  the  “Bell”  Hotel,  Bromley,  Kent,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Report  of  the  Directors ;  the  Balance-Sheet 
certified  by  the  Auditors ;  to  declare  a  Dividend  ;  and  to 
Transact  generally  the  Business  of  a  General  Meeting. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  WILL  BE  CLOSED  from 
the  19th  of  July  to  the  3rd  of  August,  1911,  both  days 
inclusive. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

Henry  W.  Amos, 

Secretary. 

Offices:  156,  High  Street, 

Bromley,  Kent,  July  19, 1911, 


F 


OR  SALE — 450  Fully-Paid  £1  Shares 

in  the  Simplex  Scoop  Syndicate,  Limited. 


Apply,  to  No.  5435,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


HARPENDEN  DISTRICT  GAS  COMPANY. 


ISSUE  OF  £'2000  FOUR  PER  CENT.  MORTGAGE 
DEBENTURES  AT  PAR. 

TH  E  Directors  of  the  Harpenden 

District  Gas  Company  are  prepared  to  receive 
APPLICATIONS  for  £‘2000  Four  Per  Cent.  MORTGAGE 
DEBENTURES  forming  part  of  £8000  authorized  to  be 
borrowed  under  the  powers  of  the  Harpenden  District 
Gas  Act,  1901. 

The  amount  now  borrowed  under  the  powers  of  the 
said  Act  is  £4300;  and  the  present  issue  of  £2000  will 
make  a  total  of  £6300  secured  by  Mortgage  on  the 
undertaking  of  the  Company. 

The  total  issued  Share  Capital  of  the  Company  now 
amounts  to  £23,000,  divided  into  two  classes  of  Shares ; 
and  recent  dividends  have  been  paid  at  the  rates  10£ 
per  Cent,  and  £7  11s.  6d.  per  Cent,  per  Annum  respec¬ 
tively  on  the  two  classes  of  Shares.  The  present  issue 
of  Debentures  is  therefore  amply  secured. 

Applications  should  be  made  by  letter,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  before  Aug.  5,  1911,  and  need  not  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  remittance.  The  Debentures  will  bear 
interest  from  date  of  payment. 

By  order, 

Fred.  W.  Taylor, 

Secretary. 

Offices :  Wheathampstead  Road, 

Harpenden,  July  18,  1911. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

ESSRS.  A.  &  W.  RICHARDS  beg  to 

notify  that  their  SALES  BY  AUCTION  of  NEW 
CAPITAL  ISSUED  UNDER  PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS,  and  of  STOCKS  and  SHARES  belonging  to 
EXECUTORS  and  other  PRIVATE  OWNERS  in  LON¬ 
DON,  SUBURBAN,  and  PROVINCIAL  GAS  and 
WATER  COMPANIES,  take  place  PERIODICALLY 
at  the  Mart,  TOKENHOUSE  YARD,  E.C. 

Terms  for  Issuing  New  Capital,  and  also  for  including 
other  Gas  and  W ater  Stocks  and  Shares  in  these  Periodi¬ 
cal  Sales,  will  be  forwarded  on  Application  to  Messrs. 
A.  &  W.  Richards,  at  18,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 


THE  Proprietors  of  the  Patents  No. 

7188  of  1901,  for  “  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OR  RE¬ 
LATING  TO  ACETYLENE  GAS  LAMPS  OR  GEN¬ 
ERATORS;”  No.  11,612  of  1902,  for  “ACETYLENE 
GAS-LAMP  FOR  TABLE  USE  No.  23,629  of  1903, 
for  “IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ACETYLENE  GAS  GEN¬ 
ERATORS;"  and  No.  10,185  of  1905,  for  “IMPROVE¬ 
MENTS  IN  ACETYLENE  GAS  GENERATORS,”  are 
desirous  of  entering  into  Arrangements,  by  way  of 
LICENCE  and  otherwise,  on  reasonable  Terms,  for  the 
purpose  of  EXPLOITING  the  same  and  ensuring  their 
full  Development  and  Practical  Working  in  this  Country. 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  in  the  first 
instance  to  Haseltine,  Lake,  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents  and  Consulting  Engineers,  7  and  8,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


HE  Proprietor  of  the  Patent  No.  1 9, 799 

of  1907,  for  “IMPROVEMENTS  RELATING  TO 
GENERATORS  FOR  ACETYLENE  GAS  OR  THE 
LIKE,”  is  desirous  of  entering  into  arrangements,  by 
way  of  LICENCE  and  otherwise,  on  Reasonable  Terms, 
for  the  purpose  of  EXPLOITING  the  same  and  ensuring 
its  Full  Development  and  Practical  Working  in  this 
Country. 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  in  the  first 
instance  to  Haseltine,  Lake,  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents  and  Consulting  Engineers,  7  &  8,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


HE  Proprietor  of  the  Patent  No.  1 7,580 

of  1904,  for  “Improved  Method  of  Treating  Coal  for 
Coking  Purposes,”  is  desirous  of  entering  into  arrange¬ 
ments,  by  way  of  LICENCE  and  otherwise,  on  Reason¬ 
able  Terms,  for  the  purpose  of  EXPLOITING  the  same 
and  ensuring  its  Full  Development  and  Practical  Work¬ 
ing  in  this  Country.  All  Communications  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  first  instance  to  Hazeltine,  Lake,  &  Co., 
Chartered  Patent  Agents  and  Consulting  Engineers,  7  &  8, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Notv  Published.  Price  Is.  6d.  Post  Free  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 


GAS  MANUFACTURE 

AND 

GAS  LIGHTING. 

By  HENRY  O’CONNOR,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  &c. 


A  Course  of  Five  Lectures  Delivered  before 
the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts. 

London : 

WALTER  KING,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


TROTTER,  HAINES,  &  CORBETT, 

BRETTELIi’S  ESTATE,  MInD' 

FIRE-CLAY  &  BRICK  WORKS, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers  of  GAS  RETORTS,  GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE  &  BLAST-FURNACE  BRICKS,  LUMPS, 
TILES,  and  every  description  of  FIRE-BRICKS. 

Special  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Bricks  for  Regenerative 
and  Furnace  Work. 

Shipments  Promptly  and  Carefully  Executed. 


London  Office  :  E.  C.  Brown  &  Co., 
Leadenhall  Chambers,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

THOMAS  TURTON 

AND  SONS,  Limited, 

SHEAF  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FILES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

FOR  ENGINEERS. 

STEEL  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

SCREW  STOCKS,  TAPS  AND  DIES, 
SPANNERS,  RATCHET  BRACES,  LIFTING  JACKS, 
ANVILS,  VICES, 

AND  ENGINEERS’  TOOLS  GENERALLY, 

London  Office: 

90,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


BIRTLEY  IRON  COMPANY, 

Established  1820, 

Owners  of  the  Birtley  Iron  Works  and 
Pelaw  Main  Collieries, 

GENERAL  ENGINEERS  &  IRONFOUNDERS. 

Makers  of  Cast-Iron  PIPES  and  CONNEC¬ 
TIONS  for  Gas,  Water,  Steam,  Electrical, 
Sanitary,  and  other  purposes ;  also  TANKS, 
COLUMNS  of  every  description,  Hydraulic, 
Gas,  and  Colliery  PLANT,  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  complete  list  of 
our  Manufacturers,  on  Application. 

Works:  BIRTLEY,  CO.  DURHAM. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Offices:  MILBURN  HOUSE. 


REALISTIC  FOOD  MODELS 
FOR  GAS  COOKERS. 

(Suitable  Sizes.) 

As  supplied  to  leading  Gas  Companies,  &c. 

FIGURES  OF  CHEFS,  &c. 

GODFREY  SUTCLIFFE, 

Studio,  Alexandria  Hall, 

WEST  EALING,  W. 


KOPPERS’  PATENT 

CHAMBER  OVENS. 


Results  obtained  which  have  never  been  Sur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  System  of  Carbonization. 

Plants  at  Work  and  under  Construction  for 
the  production  of  18,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  Gas  per  Day. 

See  our  large  Advertisement  appearing  in 
alternate  issues  of  the  "JOURNAL.” 


The  HOPPERS’ 

COKE  OVEN  AND  BYE-PRODUCT  GO., 

301,  Glossop  Road,  SHEFFIELD. 


ALL  the 

Boys  Calorimeters 

which  have  been  in  daily  use  in 
all  the  Official  Testing-Stations  in 
London  for  the  last  Five  Years 

WERE  MADE  BY 

JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS. 

—  LIMITED  — 

KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Those  desiring  to  obtain  Gas  Calorimeters 
as  used  in  the  Official  Testing  Places 
should  see  that  the  apparatus  bears  the 
name  of  the  Original  makers. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  Application. 


HEATHCOTE  GAS  COAL 

from  the 

Grassmoor  Collieries 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Rich  In  Illuminating  Power  and  Yield  of  Gas. 
Above  the  Average  in  Weight  and  Quality 
of  Coke. 

Maintains  a  High  Standard  In  Residuals. 
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MIRFIELD  GAS  COAL 

UNEQUALLED. 

Sperm  Value  8j8‘85  lbs.  per  ton. 

Please  apply  for  Price,  Analyses,  and  Report  to  the 


THOMAS  DUXBURY  &  CO. 

16,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER, 

Best  Gas  Coal  and  Cannel,  giving  High  Illu¬ 
minating  Power,  Large  Yield  per  ton,  and 
reasonable  in  Price. 

Telegrams:  “DARWINIAN,  MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone  1806. 


ARMSTRONG’S 

PATENT 

CANDLE  SAFETY  LAMPS 

Are  a  great  improvement  on  Oil,  giving  a  good  Light, 
requiring  little  or  no  Cleaning,  and  when  once  lighted 
no  iurther  attention  is  necessary.  The  Candles  are 
made  to  burn  5,  7,  or  9  hours. 


MIRFIELD  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

RAVENSTHORPE,  near  DEWSBURY. 


NEWBATTLE  CANNEL 

Highest  Results  in  Gas,  &  Excellent  Coke. 

QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  LOTHIAN  COAL  COMPANY, 

-  LIMITED,  - 

NEWBATTLE  COLLIERIES, 

NEWTONGRANGE,  MIDLOTHIAN. 


JAMES  OAKES  &  CO., 

ALFRETON  IRON-WORKS,  DERBYSHIRE, 

AND 

Wenlock  Iron  Wharf,  21  &  22,  Wharf  Road, 
CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  Stock  at  their  Works 
(also  large  Stock  in  London) 

PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  1$  to  48  inches 
in  diameter,  and  make  and  erect  to  order 
RETORTS,  PURIFIERS  and  TANKS,  with 
or  without  planed  joints,  COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS,  SPECIAL  CASTINGS,  &c.,  re¬ 
quired  by  Gas,  Water,  Railway,  Telegraph, 
Chemical,  Colliery,  and  other  Companies. 

Note.— Makers  of  HORSLEY  SYPHONS. 
These  are  cast  in  one  piece,  without  Chap¬ 
lets  ;  doing  away  with  Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Covers, 
and  rendering  Leakage  impossible. 


43,  Manchester  Street,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.C. 


Our 

patent  self  acting 

COKE-HOIST-ROPEWAY 


is  not  like  using  an  Elephant  to  pick  up  and 
distribute  pins.  It  dispenses  with  heavy 
steel-structures,  telpher  and  house,  live-rails, 
telpher  attendant,  and  the  wheelers. 


Be  up-to-date  with 
your 

VERTICALS. 


GILBERT  LITTLE 


HORTON 

WORKS, 


BRADFORD. 


ARROL-FOULI8 

Stoking  Machinery 

HYDRAULIC  COKE  PUSHERS 

(HUNTER  and  BARNETT'S  PATENT.) 

WILL  DISCHARGE  A  RETORT  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 

LARQE  NUMBERS  IN  USE. 


CASES  FOR  BINDING 

QUARTERLY 

VOLUMES  OF  THE  “JOURNAL” 

PRICE  2«.  EACH. 


Buy  and  Sell  Street  Lighting  by  Candle  Power. 


Full  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sole  Makers, 


SIR  WILLIAM  ARROL  &  CO. 

GLASGOW. 


LONDON  ADDRESS:  56,  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W, 

[See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  June  13,  p.  712.] 


IrvteriorYiew  of  "Works 
Employed  in  the  Manufacture  of 

Welded  SteelMm\s 


\\^yit:i<wot<ks 


Etc 


USE  THE 

SIMMANCE-ABADY 

PATENT 

PORTABLE 

PHOTOMETER 


Accurate  &  Simple. 

Alexander  Wright  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

WESTMINSTER. 


TO  GAS  ENGINEERS 

NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 

Are  you  troubled  with  NAPHTHALENE  in  your 
MAINS  P  If  so,  try  our  special 

“  SOLVENE. 

THE  FINEST  NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 
ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

BROTHERTON  &  Co..  Ltd.. 

CITY  CHAMBERS,  LEEDS. 


CAST-IRON  PIPES 

R.  LAIDLAW  &  SON,  Ltd., 


STEAM. 


descriptions. 

ALLIANCE  FOUNDRY,  147,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW, 
And  LAMBHILL  FOUNDRY,  GLASGOW. 

OFFICE :  147,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 
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GRAETZIN  LIGHT. 

MOST  IMPORTANT! 

Latest  Development : 

600  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 
lOOO  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

GAS  REGULATION  on  the  TOP  of  the  LAMP. 

All  Goods  are  unapproachable  for  economy  and  durability. 
Ask  Wholesalers  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


THE  STEADY  SALE  OF  THE 

LUCAS 

Self  “Intensive  High=Power  Lamp 

Is  the  Best  Proof  of  its  Usefulness. 


OUTDOOR. 


ABSOLUTELY  WIND,  DUST,  AND  INSECT  PROOF. 

200,  400,  and  700-Candle  Power  from  a  Single  Mantle, 

with  Gas  at  its  usual  Pressure,  and  Lowest  consumption  on  record. 


PARKINSON 


"\ 


AND 

LANGLANDS’ 
PATENT 

(applied  for) 

“The  Inverted  Burner, 
Mantle,  and  Protector 
Glass  can  be  raised  by 
means  of  a  simple 
gearing  into  the  roof 
of  the  Lantern,  to 
allow  the  Reflector  and 
Lantern  to  be  cleaned 
without  danger  of 
mantle  breakage.” 

Extract  from  Mr.  S.  B. 
Langlands'  paper  on  Public 
Lighting,  Journal  of  Gas 
Lighting,  &c.,  June  zo, 
1911,  page  893. 

Full  Particulars 
and  Prices 

on  application .  J 


V 


MOFFAT’S  LTD., 

13,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone:  No.  1848  Holborn.  A.B.C,  Codes,  4th  and  5th  Editions, 

Telegrams:  “Monadnock,  London,”  also  Western  Union, 


Top  of  Lantern  does  not  require  to  be  lifted  when  Burner  is  being  raised, 

PARKINSON  and  W.  &  B.  COWAN,  Ltd., 

Street  Lighting  Specialists, 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  BIRMINGHAM,  MANCHESTER,  BELFAST,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 
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The  HORSELEY  Company,  Ltd. 

Works  and  Head  Office:  TIPTON,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

London  Office:  11,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  Tel.  Addresses:  “HORSELEY,  TIPTON,”  “GALILEO,  LONDON.” 

MAKERS  OF 

GASHOLDERS  &  GAS  PLANT. 

PURIFIERS,  SCRUBBERS,  CONDENSERS,  WASHERS,  TANKS,  VALVES,  PIPES, 
LAMP- PILLARS,  RETORT-FITTINGS,  CAST-IRON  AND  STEEL  TANKS,  PRESSED 

STEEL  FLOORING,  &c. 

Also  all  kinds  of  STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORK,  BRIDGES,  ROOFS,  PIERS,  dc. 


THOMAS  BIIGDEN  &  CO., 

India-Rubber  and  Airproof  Manufacturers  and  General  Contractors, 

Telegrams:  “  Airpboof,  London.”  Telephone:  743  Cur. 

116-118,  GOSWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  GAS  MAIN  BAGS. 


Patentees  of  the  DENMAR  BAG. 

Impervious  to  Main  Liquor  and  Climatic  Iniluenccs. 


Oilskin  Clothing,  Diving  and  Wading  Dresses,  Sewer  Boots,  Tar  Hose, 
Stokers’  Mitts,  Bellows,  <Sc. 


SPECIAL  ROTARY 
METER. 


For  Coke  Oven  Gas. 

For  Blast  Furnace  Gas. 
For  FOUL  GAS. 


Particulars  on  application  to— 

T.  G.  MARSH, 


28,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER. 


THE  WIOAN  COAL  &  IRON  CO.,  HIT 

Are  the  exclusive  Owners  ol  the  well-known  HAIGH  HALL  &  KIRKLESS  HALL  (JaS  COAL  COLLIERIES 
Wigan,  and  of  the  Manton  Steam  and  House  Coal  Collieries,  Worksop,  Notts,  and  supply  the  well-known 
Wigan  Arley  Mine  Qas  Coal,  Qas  Nuts,  Gas  Cannel,  Cannel  Nuts,  House  and  Steam  Coals,  &c. 

office:  6,  CORPORATION  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM— Sole  Agent:  A.  C.  SCRIVENER. 

EN  Telegraphio  Address:  “WIGAN,  BIRMINGHAM.”  Telephone:  No.  200  CENTRAL. 

di8tri°ctdofpice:  6,  STRAND,  LONDON — C.  PARKER  &  SON,  Sole  Agents,  "patkke™r1claohdon,” 
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KING  BROTHERS  (STOURBRIDGE)  Limited. 

Proprietors  of  Best  Old  Stourbridge  Fire-Clay  Mines, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

BEST  QUALITY  RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS,  &C. 

KING  BROS,  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  quality  of  their 
Refractory  Material,  which  they  can  with  confidence 
recommend  where  High  Heats  are  required. 


SPENCER’S  Patent  INCLINED  HURDLE  GRIDS 

(No.  1  PATENT). 

The  only  Deep  Grids  which  can  be  placed  in  Purifiers  in  an  inclined  position,  so  as  to  be  Breakpoint,  are 

SPENCER’S  PATENT  HURDLE  GRIDS 

(PATENTED  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES). 

The  first  Deep  Grid  invented,  and  the  only  one  that  holds  Purifying  Material  in  a  light,  porous  condition, 
MORE  THAN  25000  SETS  INSTALLED  IN  SIX  YEARS. 

Spencer’s  Patent  Hurdle  Grids 

break  up  the  Material  and  suspend  same  in  the 
Purifiers— a  8ystem  acknowledged  by  all  the 
leading  Gas  Engineers  to  be  the  best  and  most 
practical  method  yet  made  use  of.  They  pass, 
on  the  average,  three  times  more  Gas  per  charge 
than  Flat  Grids,  and  reduce  back-pressure 
more  than  half.  The  large  and  ever-increasing 
number  of  orders  we  receive  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  is  convincing  testimony  as  to  their 
efficiency. 

Spencer’s  Patent  Hurdle  Grids 

cost  little  more  than  Flat  Grids,  and  their  Price 
is  saved  in  Two  Years’  working.  They  are 
simple  in  construction;  easily  fixed  in  position 
without  any  alterations  to  existing  Purifiers ; 
and  being  self-supporting  they  obviate  the  cost 
of  Standards  and  Bearers. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  Places  where 
our  Hurdle  Grids  are  in  use — 

Bath,  Bristol,  Bromley,  Birmingham, 
Boston,  Blackburn,  Cardiff,  Cheltenham, 
Chorley,  Cleethorpes,  Dundee,  Edinboro, 
Halifax,  Hull,  Harrow, Liverpool,  Lincoln, 
Longwood,  Northwlcb,  New  Barnet,  Old¬ 
ham,  Perth,  Swansea,  Salford,  Sheffield, 
Stretford,  Sunderland,  Ulverston,  Brus¬ 
sels,  Buenos  Ayres,  Cette,  Flushing, 
Lille,  Manley,  Nice,  Roubaix,  Singapore, 
Sydney,  Valparaiso,  Wanguanl,  & c, 

HUNDREDS  OF  UNDENIABLE  REFERENCES  AT  YOUR  DISPOSAL. 


W.  SPENCER  &  SONS, 

Grid  Works,  ELLAND,  Yorks,  and  at  SOUTHALL,  LONDON. 


COAL  TAR  PRODUCTS. 

Benzol,  Toluol,  Solvent  Naphtha,  Creosote  Oils,  Grease  Oils,  Carbolic  Acid, 
Dark  Cresylic  Acid,  Granulated  (Crude)  and  Sublimed  Naphthalene, 
Anthracene,  Refined  Tar  and  Pitch.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  containing 
a  Guaranteed  Minimum  of  25  per  cent.  Ammonia. 

For  Prices  apply  to  the  SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY, 
Works:  ORDNANCE  WHARF,  709,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


EAST  GREENWICH,  LONDON,  S.E.  Telegraphic  Address:  “METROGAS,  LONDON.” 
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CORT’S 

PATENT 

ANTI-DIP  VALVE 


IMPORTANT  POINTS 

POSITIVE  IN  ACTION, 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 

ALWAYS  FULL  BORE. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

INCREASED  MAKE  PER  TON, 

GREATER  ILLUMINATING  POWER, 

SATISFACTION,  &c. 

Write  for  fullest  Particulars  to — 

R.  CORT  &  SON,  Ltd 

READING. 


•9 


Wet  and 


rILSON 

Dry  Gas  Meter 


,  COVENTRY. 

Manufacturer. 


PREPAYMENT  METERS  for  Pennies,  Shillings,  or  any  other  Coin. 

Sole  Agent  for  Bcatland :  DANIEL  MACFIE,  1,  North  St.  Andrew  8treet,  EDINBURGH. 

 Sole  eigents  for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire:  TAYLOR  and  DYSON,  Walton  Buildinga,  5,  New  Brown  Street,  MANCHESTER. 


HORIZONTAL  &  VERTICAL 

RETORT  SETTINGS 

To  the  Standard  Specification  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers. 


E.  J.  cto  J.  PEARSONi 

Fireclay  Works,  STOURBRIDGE. 


M Mmm ^ ^ 

^  HIGH-PRESSURE  GAS  DISTRIBUTION.  * 


H.-P.  SERVICE  LEAK  TEST. 


Total 
Weight 
35  lbs. 


H.-P. 

COMPRESSORS 


H.-P. 

GAUGES 


H.-P. 

RECORDERS 


Distribution  requirements 
for  H.-P.  are 

Designed  and  Manufactured 


LEAK  TEST. 

Every 
Gas=Works 
should  have 
least  one. 


/  JAMES  MILNE  &  SON.  Ld.,  EDINBURGH, 
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NAPHTHALINE  AND  ITS  CURE. 


THE  “SIMPLEX”  VAPORIZER. 


The  “Simplex’’  Vaporizer. 

This  Apparatus  is  specially  suitable  for  the  prevention  of  Naphthaline 
deposits  in  the  districts. 

Fixed  near  the  inlet  or  outlet  of  Gasholder,  it  can  be  used  to  vaporize 
a  suitable  Hydrocarbon  into  the  Gas  in  such  quantities  as  to 
entirely  prevent  the  deposition  of  Naphthaline  in  the  mains  or 
consumers’  services. 

In  operation  at  Hampton  Court,  Great  Harwood,  Clitheroe,  Jersey, 
Kilmarnock,  Hornsey,  Gt.  Yarmouth,  Walton-on-Thames,  &c. 


PRICES  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM 

ROBERT  DEMPSTER  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

ELLAND,  YORKS. 


Goal  and  Coke 

etc.,  etc. 

Large  Installations 

now 

at  work  and 
on  order. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  TO- 


W.  J.  JENKINS  &  CO.,  Limited, 

ENGINEERS,  RETFORD,  NOTTS. 


Saml.  CUTLER  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  millwall,  London. 

And  at  39,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

P.ARBURETTED  WflTEMAS  PLANT. 

MAXIMUM  EFFICIENCY  GUARANTEED. 

Inspection  of  Working  Plants  Invited. 


No.  227. 
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GLOVER-WEST 

VERTICAL  RETORTS. 

LATEST  RESULTS 
FROM  YORKSHIRE  COAL: 

14,236  CUBIC  FEET  OF  GAS, 
15-35  CANDLE  POWER, 

548-2  B.Th.U’s, 


WESTS  GAS  IMPROVEMENT  C0„  LIMITED. 


ENGINEERS 

Miles  Platting, 


104,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


MANCHESTER. 
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BUY  OF  THE  MAKERS ! 

D.  HULETT  &  CO.,  LTD., 


Gas  Engineers, 


55  &  56,  High  Holborn,  LONDON. 


Our  ‘SPECIAL’ 

FORGE  PUMP 


Tor  Small  Services. 


“Light,  but  Powerful.” 


Our  ‘  No.  49’ 
GALVANIZED 

IRON  PUMP 


With  2\  in.  Solid  Drawn 
Barrel  and  Wrought-Iron 
Handle. 

This  Pattern  is  also  made 
"All  Copper.” 


SEND  FOR  LISTS. 


For  Over  a  Century 

KING-HARRISON’S 

Gas  Retorts  and 


Trade 


Mark. 


Fire=Ctay_  Goods 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  GREATEST  TEST 

AND 

NEED  NO  GUARANTEE. 

In  order  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  Gas  Engineers,  we 
have  thoroughly  overhauled  our  Laboratory  and  Analytical  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  employ  a  RESIDENT  CHEMIST,  who  is  daily 
occupied  grading  and  testing  all  clays. 

The  Material  for  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  ORDER  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  dealt  with  and  subjected  to  the  closest  examination,  and 
afterwards  tested  in  HIRSCH’S  ELECTRICAL  FURNACE, 

as  recommended  by  the'Research  Committee  of  Gas  Engineers.  We 
therefore  claim  that  our  Retorts  are  the  Best  Value  on  the  Market 


GEORGE  K.  HARRISON,  LTD.. 

STOURBRIDGE. 


DRAKES  LIMITED 


HALIFAX. 


STOKING 

MACHINERY. 
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The  “KEITH” 

HIGH-PRESSURE 
GAS  HEATED 

SOLDERING  IRON. 


Perfect  air  regulation. 

Specially  designed  for  continuous 
work. 

Solid  Copper  Bit  renewable  in 
few  moments  by  the  loosening  of 
one  set  screw. 


JAMES  KEITH  &  BLACKMAN  C0.9 

LTD., 

27,  Farringdon  Avenue, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


CLAPHAM’S  SPECIALITIES 

Awarded  Diploma  of  Honour, 

Franco-British  Exhibition. 

Retort  Mouthpiece,  Improved  Livesey-Washer,  Clapham’s  Patent 
P.  &  A.  Extractor,  Ball  Washer-Scrubber  with  Speed-Reducing  Gear 
and  Engine,  Valves,  Finish  in  Castings,  and 


MAKERS  OF  ALL  IRONWORK  FOR  CARBONIZING  PLANTS  FOR  INCLINED  OR  HORIZONTAL  SYSTEMS. 

Wellington,  Nelson,  and  Market  Street  Works, 


CLAPHAM  BROS.,  Ltd 


London  Representative :  THOMAS  B.  YOUNGER,  C.E., 

30,  Queen  Anne’s  Chambei-s,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Scotch  Representative :  JNO.  D.  GIBSON,  2,  Causeyside  Street,  Paisley. 
West  of  England  Representative :  F.  HERBERT  STEVENSON, 

14,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


Printed  and  Published  by  WaltebKino,  at  No.  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  CiTYtoF  London.— Tuesday,  Aug.  1,  1911, 


JO U RN AL“FG AS  [IGHTING 

WATER  SUPPLY  a  SANITARY  IMPROVEMENT 


Yol.  CXY.  No.  2517.]  LONDON,  AUGUST  8,  1911.  [63rd  Year.  Price  6d. 


PARKER  &  LESTER,  ORLONi?ON™E.ET 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors.  Established  1830. 


THE  ONLY  MAKERS  OF 

Patent  ANTIMONY  PAINT  &  PARKER  S  IMPERIAL  BLACK  VARNISH, 

OXIDE  PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GENERAL  STORES,  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  WORKS. 

GOODMAN  SAFETY  GAS-MAIN  STOPPERS  I  during  Alterations  and  Repairs. 

nic  I  CAI/  IliniOATADC  Wlth  aU  Latest  Improvements. 

Und'LtnlX  IRUIuH  I  Und,  Short’s  Improved  and  Ansell  Clock  Form. 

For  GROUND  USE,  FLUSH  BOXES,  &o.  For  PURIFIER  BLOW-OFF  VALVES. 


GAS  AND  WATER  PIPES 


THOMAS  ALLAN  &  SONS, 

Limited, 

Bonlea  Foundry, 


THORNABY-on-TEES. 


^YfILU4^ 


•S’ 


m€ 


Z°SS  LANE,  MANCHES^ 


Regd.  No. 

59928a 


Formerly  Sprlngb&nk  Iron-Works,  Glasgow. 

Established  1648, 

Also  Manufacturers  of 

Sanitary  and  Rain-Water  Pipes,  Hot- 
Water  Pipes,  Stable  Fittings, 
and  Qeneral  Castings. 

Telegrams:  "  Boelea,  Thornaby-on-Tees,” 


LUX’S 

PURIFYING  MATERIAL 

This  Material  Is  now  successfully  used  and  highly 
appreciated  In  many  Gas-Works  in  England  and  Scotland. 


FRIEDRICH  LUX 

Ludwigshafen-am- Rhein. 


Soli  Agents  for  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Colonies  : 

T.  DUXBURY  &  CO. 

6,  Grosvenor  Chambers,  MANCHESTER. 

Tel.:  '* Darwinian,  Manchester.”  ’Phone:  1806  City. 
Tel. :  “  Duxburyite,  London.”  ’Phone  :  4026  City. 

Sole  Agent  tor  Scotland  : 

DANIEL  MACFIE, 

i,  North  Saint  Andrew  Street,  EDINBURGH. 
Tel.:  “Gaslux,  Edinburgh.” 

Descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Application. 


“MELDRUM” 

LOW  GRATE 

BREEZE  FURNACE. 

High  Efficiency. 

Reduced  Prices. 

Recently  supplied  to  26  Gas-Works. 

(16  Repeat  Orders.) 

WORKS,  Timperley,  Manchester. 
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HARKIS  &  PEARSON, 

STOURBRIDGE,  ENGLAND. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE-CLAY  GAS-RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS,  LUMPS,  &  TILES  of  Every  Description. 

GLAZED  BRICKS  AND  PORCELAIN  BATHS. 


NEWTON,  CHAMBERS,  &  CO., 

LIMITED.  '  * 

THORNCLIFFE  IRON- WORKS,  near*  SHEFFIELD. 
LONDON  OFFICE:  Brook  Rouse,  10-12,  Walbrook,  LONDON,  e.C. 

Telegraphic  Addresses:  “ NEWTON ,  SHEFFIELD ,”  “ ACCOLADE ,  LONDON."  National  Telephone  No.  SHOO. 

GAS  ENGINEERS, J^FOUNDER^jmd  CONTRACTORS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

PLANT,  APPARATUS,  and  MACHINERY  for  GAS  and  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 

RETORTS  and  FITTINGS,  MOUTHPIECES  with  Self-Sealing  Lids. 
Improved  COAL  and  COKE  HANDLING  PLANT,  CONVEYORS,  and  ELEVATORS. 

CONDENSERS,  SCRUBBERS,  and  WASHERS. 

PURIFIERS  with  Planed  Joints  a  Speciality. 

Patent  CENTRE-VALVES,  RACK  and  SCREW  VALVES,  WOOD  GRIDS  and 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS,  CAST-IRON  MAINS,  AND  SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL  WORK,  COLUMNS,  GIRDERS,  and  ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS,  Cast-Iron  or  Steel  Tanks. 

DESIGNS,  SPECIFICATIONS,  and  ESTIMATES  FREE. 

PIG  IRON  (special  qnality)  for  Engine  Cylinders.  GAS  COAL  famous  for  its  Unrivalled  excellence. 

-  Established  1793.  - 


Gasholders 

and 

Tanks. 


Spiral  Guided 

or  with 

Guide  Framing. 


GAS  WORKS  PLANT  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
MADE  AND  ERECTED  IN 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 


C.  &  W.  WALKER,  Ltd., 

DONNINGTON,  NEWPORT,  SALOP.  London  Office  :  1 10,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
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THE  HOPPERS’  PATENT 

Chamber  Oven 

Results  have  been  obtained  which  have  never  been  equalled  by 

any  other  System  of  Carbonization. 


Charges  8  to  10  Tons  each. 
Burning  off  in  24  Hours. 
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Plants  in  Operation  and  under  Construction  at  the  following  Gas-Works— 

The  Bochum  Corporation  Gas- Works,  Westphalia . 

The  Vienna  Corporation  Gas-Works,  Austria . 

(1st  Repeat  Order) 
(2nd  Repeat  Order) 
(3rd  Repeat  Order) 


The  Innsbruck  Gas-Works,  Austria  . 

99  99  99  • 

The  Halberstadt  Gas-Works,  Germany  . 


(Repeat  Order) 


OVENS.  Cub.  Ft.  per  Day. 

7  670,000 

15  1,400,000 

19  1,750,000 

46  5,250,000 

72  7,400,000 

12  600,000 

6  300,000 

9  420,000 

186  17,790,000 


GREATER  YIELD  OF  GAS  OF  HIGHER  LIGHTING  AND  HEATING  POWER. 
COKE  PRODUCED  CAN  BE  EMPLOYED  FOR  METALLURGICAL  PURPOSES. 
INCREASED  YIELD  OF  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

TAR  PRODUCED  IS  OF  A  LIGHT  FLUID  CHARACTER. 

LESS  COST  OF  LABOUR. 

LESS  CAPITAL  COST. 


Full  Particulars  on  application  to  the 

KOPPERS’  COKE  OVEN  &  BYE-PRODUCT  CO., 

301,  Glossop  Roocd,  SHEFFIELD. 

Telephone  No.  1935. 


Telegraphic  Address;  ‘'KOCHS,  SHEFFIELD." 
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HIGHEST  AWARDS— LONDON,  PARIS,  COLOGNE,  VIENNA,  MELBOURNE,  AND  OTHERS. 

-11  MEDALS.  — 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  TUBES  AND  FITTINGS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

WROUGHTIRON  OR  STEEL  MAINS  UP  TO  6  FEET  DIAMETER  FOR 

GAS,  WATER,  OIL,  OR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

SCREWING  TACKLE,  BOILER  MOUNTINGS,  VALVES,  COCKS,  ETC. 

LONDON:  MANCHESTER:  BIRMINGHAM:  LEEDS: 

108,  Southwark  Street.  33,  King  Street  West.  14,  Colmore  Row.  6,  Mark  Lane,  New  Briggate. 


CLAYTON,  SON  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hunslet,  LEEDS. 

Makers  of  the  First  Spiral-Guided  Gasholder  (1889). 


Two-Lilt  Telescopic  Gasholder  and  Steel  Tank,  capacity  1,000,000  cubic  feet.  Made  and  Erected  for  the  ORIENTAL  GAS  CO.,  LTD., 
SEALDAH  GAS-WORKS,  CALCUTTA.  View  showing  Tank  in  Course  of  Construction. 


THE  SILICA  FIRE  BRICK  COMPANY, 

OUOHTIBRIDGE. 

RADIATE  MORE  HEAT 

BY  USING 

SILCO  BRICK  RETORTS. 

SILCO  BRICKS  prevent  all  settling  of  setting. 

SILICA  BRICKS  for  Combustion  Chambers,  any  shape. 
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u  NICO " 


The  PIONEER  Bupners  of  INVERTED 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting. 


No.  4.— Standard  Large  Size. 


HAVE  STOOD 
THE  TEST 

OF  TIME. 


RECOGNIZED 

AS 

THE  BEST. 


No.  5  — Standard  Bijou  Size. 


No.  6— Standard  Medium  Size. 


“  NICO”  BURNERS 

ARE 

PERFECT. 


“NICO”  MANTLES 

are  the  Essence  of 

RELIABILITY. 


PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS : 


THE  NEW  INVERTED  INCANDESCENT  GAS  LAMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 


Manufactory:— ROSCAR  WORKS, 

SLIMMER  HILL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head  Offices  and  Shoiv-Rooms  : — 19  &  23,  FARRINGDGN  AVENUE, 

Telegrams  —“VALIDNESS  LONDON.”  1  HIM  DON  F  H 

Telephones:— HOLBORN  2680  (2  lines).  LUINUUI” 


“DADin”  manual  and  power 

HAND  CHARGING  MACHINES. 

SIMPLE  AND  INEXPENSIVE. 


“RAPID”  MANUAL  CHARGER  AND  SCOOP  CARRIAGE  WORKING  AT 
BRENTWOOD  GAS-WORKS,  ESSEX. 


INCREASED 

YIELD  OF  GAS 

and 

REDUCTION 

OF  FUEL 
CONSUMPTION. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

BIGGS, WALL*  Co., 

Gas  Engineers, 

13,  CROSS  STREET, 
FINSBURY,  E.C., 

LONDON. 

Also  for  name  of  Works  where  you 
can  see  Machines  in  operation. 
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ARROL-FOULIS 

PATENT  HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY 

CHARGING  AND  DRAWING  GAS-RETORTS. 


SIX  20  ft.  THROUGH  RETORT  HUNTER- BARNETT  PATENT  COKE  PUSHERS,  and 
SIX  ARROL-FOULIS  PATENT  CHARGING  MACHINES  capable  of  charging-  up  to  Six  cwt.  per  Mouthpiece. 


PART  ORDER  OF  TWENTY-TWO  MACHINES 

For  the  South  IMctrOpOlitfiHl  GaS  Co.,  presently  in  hand. 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  APPLY— 

SOLE  MAKERS: 

SIR  WILLIAM  ARROL  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 

85,  PRESTON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

London  Address :  56,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRIC, 
and  BELT  DRIVEN. 


Many  installed  in  conjunction  with  Coal 
Handling  Plants,  giving  in  every  case 
entire  satisfaction 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE 


iv*  Please  Note. 

LOOM 

WOVEN 

MANTLES, 

BRITISH  MADE, 


« ,«»«>«  »«»«»*»  «  »«>«»«»  «k«»«k«k 
!»*►«>«•  «*•»*«►**«»■«*  «k  •.«*«#«*  «»«>4 

«»«»  »<»«»«>«»  O  0**4 

>000004»0(M»4k4»«Hk«M»,H»  (»<M 
««»4^4>000«»04»4»«»«»«>4M.4.4»4.«» 
»04>4»4»4I4»4l4»4M»«»4»O4»4t«Ml«r«>4 
04»4MM»004MMH»4»4MMM)4»t>4M> 
»4»4MM>4M»4»«k444»4»8»4>4»4Mk4M»4V4 
«4»4>4»4»4>4MI4»4»4I4»4»4M»4»4»4»4Hj 

k4»4M»4M»4R»4MMI4»4»4»4»4»«»4>4>4>4 

;4>4»4>4>4k4k<k4k*l,4tillt»«»4>«kl»4»4>04> 
l»4V«>«k4k«>04»4>4>>»4»4»(«4>4»4»4>4>4»4 
i«IMk4k4k4»4k4»4»4l4»4»4»4>«k4»4M>4»4k 
lk4>4»4»4)*k4k4Mlt»4»4t4»4»4*4»«»4>4»4>« 
!4M»4k4>4MM»4»4»4»ll4>4»4»4»4t4M>4>4» 
lMI4V4>4k«»4>4||Mk,kO  ,kO,44MM»«0< 
4kU4k4»4>4t<»«»  ik«ktkt.4k4k4k4k«i>4)4t4>’ 

»4ltM>4»4»4Mk4kkMkU4k«>«M»k>«»<k.k< 


A  SPECIALITY 

of  which  the 

Voelker  Lighting  Corporation,  Ltd., 

were  the 

PIONEERS, 

Have  stood  the  Test  of  Time 

for 

Reliability,  Efficiency, &  Light. 


Mantles  Marked 

“VOELKER” 

are 

GUARANTEED. 


They  are  the  Premier,  Original, 

LOOM  WOVEN  MANTLES 

and  Cannot  be  Equalled. 


MANUFACTURERS: 

W.J.JENKINS&GO. 

LIMITED, 3 

Engineers, 

RETFORD. 


SAMPLES  FREE. 


LTD, 


Albert  Works, 
Garratt  Lane. 

Telegrams;  “Riverling.” 


WANDSWORTH,  S.W. 

Telephone ;  339  Battersea. 
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KIRKHAM,  HULETT  &  CHANDLER,  LD., 


132  &  133, 
Palace  Chambers, 


WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


“Standard” 


T.A. 

“  Washer,  London.” 


CENTRIFUGAL 


WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


Specialties. 


fc.N. 

127  Victoria. 


WASHER, 


TAR  &  NAPHTHALENE. WASHER.'" 


HANNA,  DONALD  &  WILSON.  PAISLEY, 

>f;i  I,  ENGINEERS  &  CONTRACTORS.  ADMIRALTY  L/S 


GAS 

AND^fJ 

WATER 

VALVES 


LARGE  CAST  IRON 
OR  STEEL  OIL. LIQUOR 
OR  WATER  TANK. 


CONDENSERS 

VARIOUS 

TYFES. 


ROOFING  STRUCTURAL  WU 
M.S.&C.I.  PURIFIERS. 


GAS  EXHAUSTER 
A  GAS  ENGINE 


GASOMETER  AND 
C  l. OR  STEELTANKS 


GAS  EXHAUSTER 


HARDMAN  &  HOLDEN 


J  LTD. 


Telegraphic  Addresses : 
“Benzole,  Manchester.’ 
“Benzole,  Blackburn.” 
“Oxide,  Manchester.” 


Telephone  Numbers: 

Head  Office,  1112  Manchester. 
Works  Dept.,  2397  Manchester. 


Oxide  and  Laboratory,  2369  Manchester. 
Blackburn,  295  Blackburn. 

Clayton,  2397a  Manchester, 


MANCHESTER 


All  Bye-Products  from  the  Distillation  of  Coal  dealt  with. 


SPECIALITIES  I 


Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron  for  Gas  Purification,  and  of  different  Strengths  to  suit  conditions  of  Purification, 
Sulphuric  Acid  (free  from  Arsenic)  for  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Manufacture,  Recovered  Sulphur,  and 
Prussiates  of  Soda,  Spent  Oxide  bought  on  Sulphur  and  Cyanide  Contents,  Tar  and  Gas  Liquor  pur¬ 
chased.  See  our  Advertisement  last  week. 


$.  CUTLER  &  SONS, 

And  at  39,  Victoria  St.,  'Westminster,  S.W. 

GASHOLDERS  &  STEEL  TANKS 

Carburetted  Water  Gas  Plant. 
DESSAU  VERTICAL  RETORTS. 

Messrs.  S.  CUTLER  &  SONS,  LTD.,  are  Contractors  to  the  Vertical  Gas  Retort  Syndicate,  Ltd. 
for  all  Constructional  Steel  Work,  Operating  Gears,  Fittings,  &c.,  &c. 

The  DESSAU  System  has  been  adopted  at  70  Gas-Works  and  up  to  the 
present  date  over  6000  Retorts  have  been  ordered. 

WATER  TUBE  CONDENSERS.  PURIFIERS. 

OIL  TANKS.  ROOFS.  GIRDERS. 

Every  Requirement  for  Gas-Works  Supplied. 


No.  252. 
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CLARKS 

“  GASCOUTE 

(Registered  Trade  Mark.) 


GREASE  REMOVER 


For  quickly  removing  Grease  from 
Gas  Stoves. 


Although  only  introduced  Four  Years  it  has 
broken  down  all  prejudice  long  ago  as  it  has 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  it  is  the  FINEST 
PREPARATION  on  the  market  for  this  purpose. 
Repeat  orders  from  Gas  Engineers  are  constantly 
coming  from  North,  East,  South,  and  West. 

“THIS  IS  QASCOLITES  REFERENCE.” 

Sold  in  J,  and  1  cwt.  kegs. 


It  is  realized  that  the  habit  of  taking  systematic  readings 
of  the  temperature  of  gas-retorts  is  a  great  help  to  those 
engaged  in  the  economical  production  of  gas.  The 
pyrometers  most  in  favour  for  this  work  are  the 

FERY  RADIATION  PYROMETERS 

on  account  of  their  simplicity,  accuracy,  and  small  cost 

of  up-keep. 

See  ” JOURNAL  OF  OAS  LIGHTING,”  July  18,  1911,  and  write 
for  Leaflet  No.  80  J. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENT 

CO.,  LTD., 

CAMBRIDGE,  ENGLAND. 


Used  either  in  Tanks  or  can  be  applied  with 
a  Brush. 

Sole  Proprietors: — 

05  T  -  T?.  £5£ 

LEAD  &  COLOUR  WORKS  CO. 

Gas  Company  Specialists,  RFAflllilO 

Lead  &  Compo.  Pipe  Manufacturers,  IlCHU  111  Us 

Makers  of  the  brightest  and  most  pliable  compo.  in  England.  Long 
Experience  has  taught  us  bow  to  Produce  Compo.  and  Lead  Gas  Pipe. 

ESTABLISHED  1832. 


COKE  BREAKING  MACHINES 


5.W&W.H  s.stw 
VJDtUJON  h  . 

nitouo  / 


(Thomas  and  Somerville’s  Improved). 

Also  fitted  with  Revolving  Screen. 

COMPLETE  INSTALLATIONS 

including : — 

Breaker,  Elevator,  Screens,  and 
Storage  Hoppers. 

COKE  RIDDLING  SCREENS 

(Portable  or  Power  Driven). 


EXHAUSTING  MACHINERY. 
PUMPS.  VALVES. 

RETORT-HOUSE  GOVERNORS. 
WASHER-SCRUBBERS. 
“LIVESEY”  WASHERS.  &c.,  &c. 

Agents  for  Scotland:  Messrs.  D.  M.  NELSON  &  CO., 

53,  Waterloo  Street,  Glasgow. 


GEO.  WALLER  &  SON, 


Phoenix  Iron-Works,  STROUD, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Telegrams:  “Waller,  Brimsoombe.”  Telephone:  No.  10  Brimscombe. 
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Over  95,583  in  actual  use. 

Will  work  satisfactorily  under  most 
difficult  Conditions  of  Pressure. 


Fop  Prices  and  Particulars, 
apply  to 

DISTANCE  LIGHTING  GO. 

69  Farringdon  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Telephone :  Holborn  2139. 

Telegrams:  “DISTANCING  LONDON.” 


WILTON’S  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA  PLANT 


<r  ttl  ' 


-  o  -  -  HHAUbMB  - 


O'RtCl  FtRtO  U0UA4  - 


.  p un'  -  lining  atf 


General  View  of  Plant  from  Outlet  of  Hydraulic  Main  to  Inlet  of  Purifiers  for  Cooling,  Removing  Tar,  Tar  Fog,  Naphthalene, 

and  Ammonia  as  Sulphate. 


NO  WASTE  LIQUORS. 

NO  LOSS  OF  AMMONIA. 

WATER  WASHING  DISPENSED  WITH. 
LESS  APPARATUS. 

Particulars  on  Application  to — 


NO  DEVIL  LIQUOR. 
FINE  WHITE  SALT. 
LESS  LABOUR. 
LESS  COST. 


The  GHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  &  WILTON  S  PATENT  FURNACE  CO., 

HENDON,  LONDON,  N.W. 


jNIOBBERLEY  &  PERRY  of  STOURBRIDoh 

( 


LIMITED, 

who  have  large  freehold  areas  of  “OLD  STOURBRIDGE  CLAYS” 
are  now  manufacturing  (in  addition  to  their  ordinary  “  Best  Stour¬ 
bridge  Quality”)  a  special  High-Class  Retort  of  “BEST  BRITISH” 
B.B.)  quality  from  specially  selected,  matured  and  prepared  Clays, 
which  cannot  be  excelled  for  high  temperatures  and  endurance, 


1 
» 

A 
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435  SETS  OF  HUMPHREYS  &  GLASGOW 
CARBURETTED  WATER  GAS  PLANT 

have  been  (and  are  being)  installed,  with  a  capacity  of 
265,100,000  cubic  feet  per  diem. 

Including  the  work  of  their  American  Colleagues,  1170 
Sets  of  Double=Superheater  Plant  have  been  constructed 
with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  900,000,000  cubic  feet. 
These  Installations  represent  about  85  per  cent,  of  ALL 
Carburetted-  Water-Gas  Construction ,  and  will  produce  in 
150  Working  Days  the  whole  World's  consumption  of 
Carburetted-  Water- Gas— about  120,000,000,000  cubic  feet 
per  annum  ! 

36  &  38,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Bureau  de  Bruxelles,  209,  CHAUSSEE  D’lXELLES. 
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rcmaitaDIc popularity  of thc*Rj*meter  is  tnainly 
due  to  the  accuracy  cf  registration  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  Irritating  demands 
upon  the  Consumer  forpcrvnics  due” 

Tn  addition  to  this  the  price- change  system 
is  the  simplest  <L  requires  no  separate  enheds. 
And  in  the  rare  euent  of  a  coin  fixing ,  r\o 
matter  hoiu  damaged ,  release  is  easily 
effected  cuithout  disconnection  of  the  meterr 


^iyrrzr\jc/\-e^r. 

llVinchcoterr 
DimunglAam, 
GUrsycKu, 

falkirk,  .5cUdst 
(^Melbourne. 


PARKINSON’S 

EQUILIBRIUM 

DOUBLE  CONE 

GOVERNORS. 


Specially  adapted  for  High 
Pressures. 


SIX  COLUMNS  AND  GIRDERS. 
WEIGHTS  OR  WATER  PRESSURE. 


PARKINSON  and  W.  A  B.  COWAN, 

LTD. 

( Parkiiuon  Branch.) 

Cottage  Lane, 

Bell  Barn  Road, 

Hill  Street, 

City  Road, 

LONDON. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

BELFAST. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES— GAS,  &c. 


Policy  and  Changing  Circumstance. 

Anniversaries  have  a  way  of  stirring  up  more  or  less 
pleasant  recollections.  A  fact  of  historical  interest  with 
which  the  Governor  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company 
(Mr.  Corbet  Woodall)  commenced  his  address  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  last  Friday  may  have  caused  some  of  the  older  pro¬ 
prietors  to  cast  their  minds  back,  and  to  pass  through,  in 
lightning  review,  periods  when  prosperity  was  not  for  the 
Company  at  high-water  mark  as  reckoned  in  the  industry. 
But  the  thoughts  of  any  who  made  such  retrospect  were 
again  hurried  back  to  the  present  by  the  Governor’s  voice 
relating  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  production  in 
these  days  of  a  condition  of  prosperity  never  before  attained 
by  the  Company.  The  historical  fact  with  which  he  opened 
his  address  is  that  the  Company  are  within  a  few  months 
now  of  completing  a  century  as  a  statutory  concern.  The 
application  for  an  Act  of  Incorporation  that  was  success¬ 
fully  made  by  the  pioneers  of  distributed  gas  supply  was 
lodged  in  the  year  1810;  and  the  Company  were  at  work 
under  the  Act  before  the  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  was 
granted  in  April,  1812.  The  Company  have  had  a  great 
and  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  gas  industry  gene¬ 
rally  ;  but  if  we  take  only  into  account  the  record  of  the 
undertaking  in  its  commercial  relations  with  London,  then 
it  can  be  said  that  the  closing  years  of  its  century  of  statutory 
life  have  seen  an  unprecedented  development  of  its  affairs 
and  of  its  services  to  the  consumers.  It  is  a  case  in  which 
age  has,  by  the  application  of  administrative  acuity,  revealed 
an  enormous  amount  of  latent  vitality,  and  the  vitality  has 
been  energetically  put  to  use  to  the  advantage  of  a  consider¬ 
able  section  of  the  people  of  London,  of  the  proprietors  and 
workers  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  undertaking  itself.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  has,  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  cen¬ 
tury’s  work,  been  created  practically,  or  at  all  events  largely, 
a  new  business  for  the  Company,  and  a  business  of  such  a 
varied  order  that  the  long  years  which  preceded,  and  which 
form  the  foundation  of  the  present,  seem  years  that  are  best 
forgotten  for  their  inefficiency  and  crudity.  Yet  in  the  part 
of  those  years  within  our  own  compass  we  used  to  talk,  from 
the  then  point  of  view,  of  the  stability  and  prospeiity  of  the 
gas  industry ;  but  the  causes  that  then  justified  the  state¬ 
ment  appear  in  paltry  light  compared  with  the  causes  that 
justify  to  day  the  similar  expressions.  The  point  of  view 
has  changed,  and  (what  is  more)  is  still  changing,  and 
opening  up  fresh  prospects  to  the  eye. 

The  beneficial  changes,  however,  that  have  occurred,  and 
are  still  occurring,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  a  perpetual  full  flow  ;  and  proprietors  must  anticipate 
this.  The  same  changes,  too,  carry  new  responsibilities  and 
new  obligations  ;  and  these,  too,  proprietors  must  realize. 
Let  us  instance  just  one  or  two,  as  found  in  the  Governor’s 
address  on  this  occasion.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  meter  and  stove  repairs  continues  to  grow 
with  the  number  of  the  consumers.  But  it  is,  he  added,  a 
matter  for  regret  that  there  is,  in  relation  to  the  past  half 
year,  a  reduction  of  ^10,000  in  the  cost  of  fittings,  as  it 
indicates  a  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number 
of  prepayment  consumers  connected.  In  the  half  year  to 
June,  1910,  the  number  was  greater  by  6000.  “  While  it 

“  would  be  foolish  to  generalize  from  the  experience  of 
“  one  half  year,  yet  this  fall  does  remind  us  that  there  is 
“  a  limit  to  the  number  of  possible  prepayment  consumers 
“  in  our  district,  immense  though  it  be.  It  also  justifies  the 
“  policy  adopted  by  the  Directors,  of  acquiring  the  under- 
“  takings  of  neighbouring  small  companies,  and  so  obtaining 
“  fresh  fields  for  the  enterprise  of  the  Company.”  This 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  change  introduced  by  the  pre¬ 
payment  meter  into  the  business  and  circumstances  of  the 
gas  industry  cannot  always  be  expected  to  be  maintained  at 
the  higher  recorded  points  in  producing  new  business ;  but 
the  diversity  of  the  gas  business,  and  the  new  openings  that 


ever  and  again  disclose  themselves,  to  a  very  large  extent 
neutralize  any  decline  in  the  rate  of  expansion  in  any  one 
direction.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  for  the  proprietors  to 
realize — that  productive  change  cannot  always  be  expected 
to  be  sustained  at  the  recorded  maximum  yield,  and  that 
with  changes  policy  must  comply. 

A  point  may  be  instanced  where  change  necessitates  the 
application  of  a  policy  different  from  that  which  formerly 
obtained.  With  all  the  prosperity  of  the  gas  industry,  there 
is  greater  need  to-day  for  a  good  accumulation  of  funds  in 
hand.  There  are  changes  that  have  come  over  the  scene 
which  make  certain  conditions  that  play  an  important  part 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  gas  industry  more  sensitive  than 
formerly  ;  and  if  the  conditions  are  adversely  influenced,  the 
position  of  a  concern  might  be  seriously  affected  if  it — more 
particularly  such  a  huge  concern  as  the  Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company — had  not  a  good  financial  backbone.  Some  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Company  have  thought  that  to  carry 
forward  a  sum  of  ^699,350,  with  prosperity  at  full  tide,  is 
unnecessary,  and  that  a  portion  of  it  might  be  distributed  as 
dividend.  The  Directors  could  not  so  dispose  of  it  if  they 
would,  without  exercising  the  condition  precedent  of  making 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
since  that  the  Governor  and  others  satisfied  a  Committee  of 
Parliament  that,  in  view  of  the  extensive  operations  of  the 
Company,  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  limit  the  carry-forward, 
as  is  now  becoming  the  practice,  to  a  sum  equal  to  a  year’s 
dividends.  A  very  substantial  sum  in  hand  (in  one  place  or 
another)  is  more  necessary  than  ever,  owing  to  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  and  character  of  the  business,  as  well  as  to  certain 
readily  fluctuating  conditions  that  have  their  bearing  upon 
the  degree  of  success.  Without  such  reserves,  there  is  the 
ever-present  risk  of  having  to  alter  the  relations  of  the 
Company  and  the  consumers,  and  of  putting  a  spoke  in  the 
wheel  of  progress,  by  raising  the  price  of  gas.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour  in  the  coal  market  are  now  such  that  never 
for  any  long  period  can  the  gas  industry  rely  on  constancy 
in  the  price  of  coal.  It  so  happens  that,  in  respect  of  the 
net  cost  of  coal,  gas  undertakings — the  Gaslight  Company 
among  them — have  recently  been  in  an  abnormal  position. 
Contracts  for  coal  have  been  entered  into  by  the  Company  at 
somewhat  lower  prices  than  ruled  last  year;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  markets  for  the  secondary  products  are  maintain¬ 
ing  an  unusually  good  tone,  especially  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  this  applies  more  or  less  to  all  residual  products. 
What  reliance,  however,  is  there  that  these  conditions  will  be 
maintained?  Coal  contracts  are  now  running  at  the  lower 
price  ;  and  everything  looks  favourable  in  regard  to  residuals. 
Nevertheless,  coal  may  rise  in  price;  residuals  may  descend. 
Who  can  tell  ?  Therefore  the  need  for  giving  a  good  breadth 
to  a  gas  undertaking’s  financial  policy  in  these  days.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Governor  expressed  the  confidence  of  the 
Board  that  further  reductions  in  the  price  of  gas  will  be  taking 
place  in  due  course  ;  and  then  the  proprietors  will  further 
benefit  through  their  dividends,  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
market  values  of  their  stock. 

All  this,  however,  goes  to  show  how,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  concern,  administrative  policy  must 
undergo  revision,  in  order  to  meet  changes  in  business  and 
condition.  Old-fashioned  habiliments  will  not  always  serve 
adequately ;  and  had  the  Board  of  the  Gaslight  Company, 
under  their  new  leader,  not  realized  this  a  few  years  ago,  the 
concern  would  probably  have  been  still  lumbering  along  with 
a  smaller  business,  a  heavier  price  to  the  consumers,  a  lower 
dividend,  and  a  market  price  for  the  ordinary  stock  at  below 
par.  Those  proprietors  who,  having  already  tasted  im¬ 
proved  dividends,  are  asking  for  more,  should  recognize 
that  the  existing  Board  require  no  urging  to  do  the  right 
thing ;  and  the  past  few  years  claim  for  them  the  knowledge 
as  to  what  is  the  correct  course  to  take.  The  speech  of  the 
Governor  shows  how  prosperity  has  been  accruing  under 
the  new  policy.  Less  capital  is  employed  per  ton  of  coal 
carbonized,  less  money  is  required  per  ton  for  interest  and 
dividend,  yet  a  higher  dividend  is  paid,  the  consumers  have 
had  within  easy  recollection  four  penny  reductions ;  the  qd. 
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representing  ^"400, 000  a  year  on  present  consumption.  Fur¬ 
ther,  more  gas  is  made  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  ;  the  works 
have  been  very  largely  modernized ;  and  economies  in 
working  have  been  achieved  that  have  made  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  impression  on  results.  The  consumers  are  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  benefits  they  have  received  by  an  increased 
use  of  the  cheaper  gas.  But  the  outstanding  illustrative 
feature  of  the  Governor’s  address  is  that  policy,  like  most 
other  things,  must  be  modernized  as  occasion  demands,  in 
order  that  it  and  changed  technical  and  commercial  con¬ 
ditions  may  not  be  antagonistic. 

Gas  Workers  and  National  Insurance. 

During  the  past  week  or  so,  the  agitation  among  London 
gas  workers  for  obtaining  exemption  from  the  National 
Insurance  Bill  in  respect  of  sickness,  where  it  can  be  shown 
that  “  the  terms  of  the  employment  are  such  as  to  secure 
“  provision  in  respect  of  sickness  and  disablement  on  the 
“  whole  not  less  favourable  than  the  corresponding  benefits 
“  conferred  by  the  Act,”  has  been  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
What  offends  is,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  that  under 
the  present  sick  funds  and  methods  of  administration,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  employment,  the  monetary  benefits  are 
greater  and  the  expenses  are  less  than  they  would  be  under 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  Act.  This  was  recently  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Charles  Carpenter  (ante,  pp.  91,  120),  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hunt  in  a  tabulated  statement  circulated  at 
Friday’s  meeting  of  the  South  Suburban  Gas  Company. 
The  matter,  however,  is  essentially  one  for  the  workers  ;  but 
the  information  to  hand  shows  that  the  Boards  of  the  Gaslight 
and  Coke  Company,  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company, 
and  the  South  Suburban  Gas  Company  are  backing  up  (as  may 
be  the  boards  of  other  companies)  the  views  of  their  men  in 
this  regard.  And  it  is  right  they  should  do  so ;  for  in  times 
when  the  tenets  of  Socialism  are  spreading  with  such  rapidity 
among  some  sections  of  the  country’s  workers,  it  is  refreshing 
tosee  several  thousandsof  gas  workers  moving  for  the  defence 
of  their  existing  conditions  as  against  new  State-designed 
conditions.  As  Mr.  Corbet  Woodall  said  in  his  speech  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  last 
Friday,  this  shows  the  employees’  “appreciation  of  the 
“  fact  that  their  interests,  both  in  regard  to  provident  funds 
“  and  in  other  directions,  are  carefully  safeguarded  by  the 
“  Board.”  The  London  gas  workers  have  a  long  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  safeguarding  of  their  interests  in  this  particular 
— in  the  case  of  the  South  Suburban  Company,  Mr.  Hunt 
was  saying  on  Friday,  extending  to  31  years,  and  the  period 
may  be  longer  in  respect  of  the  larger  companies. 

This  is  a  very  flattering  sign.  But  what  is  being  actively 
done?  The  employees  of  many  concerns  may  be  at  work, 
trying  to  obtain  “  exception  ”  under  the  condition  laid  down 
for  local  or  other  public  authorities,  as  quoted  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  article ;  but  special  measures  are  being 
taken  in  certain  cases.  The  Governor  of  the  Gaslight  and 
Coke  Company,  on  behalf  of  their  men,  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  asking  whether 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  left  outside  the  purview  of 
the  Act — the  Company  guaranteeing  the  solvency  of  the 
funds.  The  South  Metropolitan  Company’s  men  have  been 
taking  very  active  steps.  Members  of  a  Committee  of  the 
employees  have  sought,  in  the  lobbies  of  St.  Stephen’s  and 
elsewhere,  interviews  with  Ministers  and  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament  so  as  to  enlist  their  sympathy.  In  all  cases  they  have 
been  given  a  hearing,  and,  in  the  main,  the  members  inter¬ 
viewed  have  agreed  that  such  cases  as  theirs  deserve  excep¬ 
tional  treatment.  The  South  Suburban  Company’s  men  have 
been  doing  the  same  thing.  As  a  result  of  the  representations 
of  the  workers  of  the  various  Companies,  Sir  Henry  Kimber, 
Sir  Fortescue  Flannery  (who  is  a  Director  of  the  South 
Suburban  Gas  Company),  and  Mr.  R.  J.  N.  Neville  (who 
is  a  Director  of  the  Brentford  Gas  Company)  are  giving 
notice  of  amendments,  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to 
realize  the  desire  of  the  men,  who  naturally  prefer  their 
present  conditions  to  the  State  proposals.  But  the  South 
Metropolitan  men  have  gone  farther  than  this.  They  have 
sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  one  of  the  officials 
at  the  Treasury,  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  ;  and  the  men,  headed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  (Mr.  Carpenter;,  had  this  interview  last  Wednesday. 
It  is  hoped  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will,  as  a  result,  see  the 
reasonableness  of  the  case  that  his  representative  had  put 
before  him,  and  act  accordingly. 

Instead  of  continuing  to  operate  independently  in  this 
matter,  why  should  not  the  workers  of  the  various  Gas 


Companies  unite  in  some  way  ?  They  could  make  an  im¬ 
pressive  showing  standing  alone  as  the  workers  of  a  single 
industry,  although  there  are  other  big  interests  in  precisely 
the  same  boat.  We  see,  for  example,  that  at  the  meeting 
of  shareholders  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway  the  other  day,  the  Chairman  said  he  feared  that 
the  insurance  scheme,  if  it  passes  in  its  present  form,  would 
add  a  heavy  burden  to  the  expenses  of  the  Company  ;  while 
to  the  staff,  or  a  large  proportion  of  the  staff,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  benefits  would  prove  as  advantageous  as  those 
they  now  enjoy.  This  helps  to  show  how  widespread  is  the 
existence  of  funds  that  are  superior  in  their  effects  to  the 
Chancellor’s  scheme.  There  is  no  objection  whatever  to 
making  provision  against  sickness  compulsory  ;  but  there  is 
an  objection  to  worsening  the  position  of  a  whole  army 
of  employees  in  order  to  place  in  a  better  position  those 
workers  who  are  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privi¬ 
leges.  Surely  the  latter  can  be  legislated  for  in  some  way 
without  reducing  the  former  to  an  inferior  position.  This  is 
not  by  any  means  a  party  matter;  it  is  a  question  of  justice. 
Therefore  we  echo  the  words  to  which  Mr.  Hunt  gave 
utterance  on  Friday,  to  the  effect  that,  if  any  gas  proprietors 
can  assist  the  employees  in  this  matter,  by  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  in  any  quarter  in  which  they  may  have  an  interest, 
they  will  be  doing  a  service  to  them. 

Calorific  Power,  Unit  of  Light,  and  Other  Matters. 

The  sketch  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Conference  of  the 
International  Photometrical  Commission  at  Zurich  that 
appeared  in  our  columns  last  week,  indicates  that  there  were 
certain  matters  of  current  practical  importance  under  the 
consideration  of  the  delegates,  and  one  of  them  especially  so 
at  the  present  time  to  this  country.  This  had  reference  to 
the  looming  question  of  the  suppression  of  the  illuminating 
power  standard  and  the  substitution  of  a  calorific  power 
one.  Any  expression  of  opinion  that  is  unanimously  con¬ 
curred  in  by  the  delegates  forming  a  Commission  inter¬ 
national  in  character,  as  is  this  one,  must  carry  an  influen¬ 
tial  amount  of  weight.  This  being  so,  it  must  have  given 
pleasure  to  the  two  representatives  of  British  gas  interests 
who  are  accredited  by  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers — 
Dr.  H.  G.  Colman  and  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Butterfield — to  have 
heard  the  deliberate  and  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  the  test  of  the  illuminating  power  of  luminous 
flames  has  lost  all  importance  under  modern  conditions,  and 
that  for  the  evaluation  of  gas  to-day  a  test  for  calorific  power 
should  be  substituted  for  that  of  illuminating  power.  This 
distinctly  shows  that  the  International  Commission  dis¬ 
approves  in  toto  of  any  dual  test  for  gas.  Everyone  who  has 
made  a  study  of  latter-day  developments  of  the  gas  busi¬ 
ness  must  now  be  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  a  test  representing  a  standard  of  quality  valueless 
in  relation  to  the  uses  of  gas.  The  Commission  did  not  go 
the  length  of  suggesting  what,  quantitatively,  the  calorific 
standard  should  be.  It  is  a  matter  beyond  their  province, 
and  an  impossible  thing  for  them  to  essay.  Local  conditions, 
methods  of  carbonization,  the  characteristics  of  the  coal 
used,  and  other  matters  must  all  be  factors  for  consideration 
in  the  determination  of  a  standard  ;  and  therefore  it  must 
be  left  to  decision  in  each  country,  and  in  every  individual 
case  in  each  country — the  same  as  the  illuminating  power 
standard  has  hitherto  been  determined.  However,  the  re¬ 
solution  that  was  passed  was  the  matter  of  importance  ;  and 
the  expression  of  opinion  will  be  welcomed  as  highly  satis¬ 
factory  and  useful. 

Touching  this  question,  Dr.  Colman  invited  some  further 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  Commission  as  to  whether 
calorific  standards  should  be  “gross”  or  “net.”  In  this 
country,  though  the  only  example  of  a  statutory  calorific 
power  standard  is  represented  by  the  “  net  ”  value — that  is, 
the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company’s  standard— expert  opinion, 
we  think  it  may  be  confidently  said,  inclines  to  the  “  gross  ” 
value.  The  time  will  soon  be  expiring  when  the  Gaslight 
Company  will  have  the  right  to  claim  the  consideration  of 
the  revision  of  the  terms  under  which  their  gas  is  at  present 
tested  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  attention  will  be  given  to 
this  particular  point  among  others.  Bearing  upon  this, 
there  is  a  significant  statement  in  the  Notification  of  the 
Metropolitan  Gas  Referees,  which  indicates  that,  in  that 
influential  quarter,  the  “net”  value  is  not  regarded  as  of  im¬ 
portance.  The  passages  to  which  we  refer  are  these  : 

The  maximum  calorific  power  which  gas  can  thus  exert  is  deter¬ 
mined  directly  by  the  calorimeter.  This  is  a  true  measure  of  the  total 
heating  power,  and  is  termed  the  gross  calorific  power  of  the  gas. 
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But  in  many  cases  in  which  gas  is  used  as  a  heating  agent,  the  steam 
which  is  formed  escapes  into  the  air  uncondensed  ;  and  thus  the  heat 
due  to  the  condensation  of  the  steam  and  the  cooling  of  the  water  so 
formed  is  not  utilized.  The  amount  of  heat  thus  lost  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  ;  and  if  it  is  subtracted  from  the  total  heat  yielded  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  gas  in  the  calorimeter,  another  value  is  obtained  which  is 
termed  the  net  calorific  power  of  the  gas.  Since,  however,  when 
steam  escapes  unc.ondensed,  the  uncondensable  products  of  combustion 
also  pass  away  at  a  high  temperature,  and  since  the  loss  of  heat  thus 
arising  is  commonly  the  greater  of  the  two,  the  customary  partial  correc¬ 
tion  from  gross  to  net  has  not  much  significance.  [The  italics  are  ours.] 

From  which  it  is  plain  the  “net”  value  does  not  find  sympa¬ 
thizers  in  the  Metropolitan  Gas  Referees. 

However,  to  return  to  the  proceedings  on  this  point  at 
the  sitting  of  the  Photometric  Commission.  It  may  be  said 
that  all  countries,  excepting  France,  are  favourable  to  the 
“gross”  value  being  taken  as  the  standard.  But,  as  the 
representatives  of  France  at  the  conference  were  of  the 
contrary  view,  Dr.  Colman  (seeing  that  on  this  occasion  a 
unanimous  vote  was  not  possible)  withdrew  his  suggestion. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  detail.  On  the  fundamental  point  as 
to  calorific  value  being  the  rational  standard  and  not  illumi¬ 
nating  power,  it  is  something  gained  to  have  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  Commission.  But  this  particular  “detail” 
will  most  probably  be  brought  up  again.  It  is  a  legitimate 
matter  for  the  Commission  to  deal  with  ;  and  our  friends  in 
France  may  in  the  meantime  be  asked  to  give  it  further  con¬ 
sideration,  and  to  take  a  very  broad  survey.  If  they  do  so, 
they  will  find,  as  we  have  said,  much  expert  opinion  in  this 
country  in  favour  of  the  “gross”  value  being  taken.  Mr. 
Butterfield— one  of  the  British  delegates— we  remember 
long  since,  spoke  in  its  favour.  Germany  has  oftentimes 
given  evidence  of  the  preference  that  exists  there  for  the 
gross  value.  America,  in  its  calorific  standards,  has  adopted 
the  “gross;”  and  so  we  go  on.  France  at  the  moment 
appears  to  occupy  in  this  respect  a  solitary  position.  We 
hope  this  state  will  be  changed,  on  reconsideration,  by  a 
transference  of  opinion  from  the  “net”  to  the  “gross,”  so  as 
to  offer  a  solid  international  agreement  on  the  point. 

The  subject  of  an  international  unit  of  light  was  also  dis¬ 
cussed  ;  but  we  are  not  yet  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  candle 
the  nominal  distinction  of  being  “  international.”  On  behalf 
of  the  British  gas  industry,  Dr.  Colman  and  Mr.  Butterfield 
pressed  for  the  adoption  of  the  candle  as  the  international 
unit.  But  Germany  and  Austria  decline  to  adopt  it ;  and  so 
the  term  “  international  ”  has  to  fall.  England,  France,  and 
America  are  favourable  to  the  candle  as  the  standard  unit ; 
and  therefore  the  Commission  have  made  a  real  advance  in 
assisting  in  bringing  three  nations  which  formerly  had  dif¬ 
ferent  units  to  adopt  a  common  one.  This,  in  effect,  means 
that  four  pre-existing  units  have  been  reduced  to  two — the 
candle  and  the  Hefner  unit,  between  which  there  is  the 
simple  relation  of  o-g  candle  being  equivalent  to  i  Hefner 
unit.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  a  distinct  advantage 
to  have  obtained  an  international  unit  of  light ;  but  the  im¬ 
possibility  at  the  moment  cannot  be  helped.  The  reduction 
achieved  in  the  number  of  units,  however,  brings  us  nearer 
than  before  to  a  united  front  in  this  matter.  As  to  the 
prospects,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  German  electric  lamp 
makers  would  not  prefer  to  have  the  candle  as  the  unit,  in¬ 
asmuch  as,  the  ratings  on  their  lamps  being  at  present  in 
Hefner  units,  a  lamp  marked  (say)  16  Hefner  units  bears 
a  poor  contrast  in  illuminating  power  to  one  rated  and 
marked  16  standard  candles.  Similarity  of  rating,  with  a 
difference  in  illuminating  result,  has  the  tendency  to  bring 
their  productions  into  disrepute.  Connected  with  this  sub¬ 
ject,  the  inapplicability,  under  the  circumstances,  of  the  term 
“  international  ”  candle,  led  to  discussion  as  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  descriptive  terms  “  normal,”  “  standard,”  or 
“decimale.”  But  no  agreement  was  arrived  at;  and  in  this 
country  we  shall  be  quite  content  to  continue  using  the  term 
“  standard  candle.” 

A  general  point  to  which  consideration  was  also  given  at 
the  Conference  had  reference  to  the  raising  of  the  number 
of  accredited  representatives  from  each  country,  in  order  to 
give  greater  assurance  of  the  attendance  of  delegates  from 
time  to  time  who  are  cognizant  of  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  It  was  considered  desirable ;  but  the  voting  power 
of  each  country  is  to  be  represented  by  one.  Another  in¬ 
teresting  point  was  the  application  on  behalf  of  German 
electrical  institutions  for  admission  to  the  Commission  ;  and 
on  this  point  it  was  resolved  to  welcome  them  when  matters 
of  mutual  interest  are  under  consideration. 

In  another  part  of  the  “Journal”  to-day,  extended  notice 
is  made  of  other  portions  of  the  proceedings  not  dealt  with 
in  the  general  reference  of  last  week.  From  the  account 


presented,  from  the  foregoing  comments  and  those  made 
last  week,  together  with  the  important  paper  by  Messrs. 
Butterfield,  Haldane,  and  Trotter,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
proceedings  at  the  Conference  must  be  voted  as  being  of 
considerable  technical  value. 

Competition  of  the  Diesel  OiUEngine. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  the  large  amount  of 
attention  that  is  being  devoted  to  the  Diesel  oil-engine  in 
technical  circles  is  a  tribute  as  much  to  brilliant  commer¬ 
cial  energy  as  to  any  distinctive  merits  that  this  type  of  oil¬ 
engine  possesses.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  engine  has  obtained  considerable  investi¬ 
gation  at  the  hands  of  men  of  good  technical  position  ;  and 
it  has  already  received  a  very  fair  amount  of  adoption. 
Moreover,  it  has  induced  research  into  the  question  of  its 
fuel  supply  on  the  part  of  our  friends  at  the  Carlsruhe 
experimental  works  of  the  German  Gas  Association,  as 
mentioned  a  fortnight  since.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  this 
fuel  supply  that  the  gas  industry  has  a  limited  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  engine.  The  industry  would  prefer  to 
be  left  without  further  competition  with  town  gas  for  power 
purposes.  But  such  preference  will  not  stay  developments 
of  the  kind  ;  and  therefore  the  situation  must  be  accepted, 
and  the  best  use  possible  be  made  of  the  fact  that  gas  oil 
tars  and  the  tars  from  vertical  retort  working  that  contain 
little  naphthalene  and  free  carbon  form  one  of  the  sources 
of  fuel  for  these  engines,  if  the  price  permits  of  their  use  in 
comparison  with  the  several  other  available  fuels. 

But  we  do  not  entertain  any  opinion  that  the  Diesel 
engine  will  form  a  serious  competitor  with  town  gas,  where 
this  is  cheap,  for  power  purposes.  It  must  always  suffer 
the  disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  manufacturer,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  town  gas,  that  the  fuel  has  to  be  purchased, 
then  conveyed  to  his  works  or  factory,  and  there  stored,  be¬ 
sides  which  there  is  the  attendant  labour  involved  in  feeding 
and  so  forth.  In  this  respect,  it  is  very  much  like  suction  or 
pressure  gas  plant ;  and  it  is  with  such  plant  that  it  will  be 
the  strongest  competitor.  But  if  business  for  suitable  tar 
can  be  developed  with  the  users  of  such  engines,  as  business 
is  being  developed  in  coke  supply  for  suction-gas  plants,  as 
between  these  two  methods  of  power  production  the  gas 
industry  must  stand  upon  neutral  ground — regarding  at  the 
same  time  both  as  competitors  with  town  gas.  There  is 
another  respect  in  which  the  Diesel  engine  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  suction  or  pressure  gas  plants,  and  to  its 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with  town  gas,  and  that  is  it 
appears  to  require  a  fair  amount  of  attention  in  order  to  keep 
itsAvorking  parts  clean.  The  very  nature  of  the  fuel  used 
suggests  that  this  must  be  so ;  and  there  is  confirmation 
in  a  paper  which  Mr.  F.  Schubeler  read  before  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  at  their  recent  meeting  in 
Zurich,  although  he  stated,  on  information  received,  that 
engines  had  worked  for  six  or  eight  weeks  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  even  in  cement  factories,  and  in  mills.  We  have 
nothing  at  hand  authorizing  any  contradiction  of  this.  But 
just  as  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  so  isolated 
examples  may  not  represent  the  rule.  But  given  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rough  working  conditions  under  which  all  engines  are 
operated  in  many  places,  we  can  quite  conceive  that  the 
Diesel  engine,  having  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
fuel  used,  may  exact  more  cleaning  than  town-gas  driven 
engines  through  carboning  up,  trouble  with  dirty  valves, 
and  so  forth.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Schubeler  (which  we  print 
in  this  issue)  is  of  interest  in  the  information  it  contains  as 
to  the  disadvantages  and  advantages  of  the  engine  as  the 
author  sees  them ;  and  it  also  points  to  the  lines  of  future 
development.  It  is  of  importance  that  gas  engineers  should 
be  kept  advised  as  to  developments  which  produce  new 
competition,  or  which  offer  a  new  line  for  business. 

However,  there  is  something  more  than  mere  fuel  eco¬ 
nomy  for  the  manufacturer  to  consider  in  making  choice  of 
the  means  of  power  that  he  requires.  But  there  must  be 
protest  against  any  unfair  comparisons  for  his  guidance.  In 
the  paper  before  us  appears  this  statement :  “It  has  also 
“  been  ascertained  that  two-cycle  gas-engines  show  an  in- 
“  creased  fuel  consumption  at  partial  loads  ;  whereas  the 
“  two-stroke  cycle  Diesel  engine  has,  with  smaller  load, 
“  consumptions  which  only  differ  slightly  from  those  obtained 
“  by  normal  load.”  The  layman  on  reading  this  sentence 
might  possibly  imagine  that  the  difference  was  considerable  ; 
whereas  (whatever  the  consumption  diflerence  may  be 
with  the  Diesel  engine  as  between  normal  and  partial 
load)  the  fact  is  that  the  difference  proportionately  between 
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normal  and  partial  load  is  only  small  in  the  case  of  the 
modern  gas-engine.  However,  the  efficiency  stated  for  the 
Diesel  engine  is  good ;  and  there  is  still  room  for  development 
in  this  regard.  The  fuel  costs  per  kilowatt  hour  as  quoted 
by  the  author  towards  the  end  of  the  paper  are  also  low. 
But  as  we  have  submitted,  fuel  costs  do  not  comprehend 
the  whole  of  the  expenses  in  running  this  type  of  engine. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latitude  given  to  users  of  the  engine 
by  the  variety  of  the  sources  of  fuel  supply  is  an  undoubted 
advantage. 

From  all  considerations,  it  seems  clear  that  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  Diesel  engine  will  be  chiefly  with  power  com¬ 
petitors  employing  solid  fuel.  Shipping  is  a  large  user  of 
solid  fuel  for  propulsion  purposes;  and  interest  is  awakened 
in  the  engine  under  notice  becoming  the  possible  channel  of 
one  of  the  big  ship-engineering  developments  of  our  times. 
Lord  Furness  called  attention  to  the  matter  a  few  days  since 
at  a  meeting  of  Furness,  Withy,  and  Co.,  Limited,  who  have 
given  the  first  order  for  a  cargo  vessel  to  be  fitted  with  the 
new  type  of  engines.  Lord  Furness  is  known  as  one  of  the 
business  captains  of  the  North;  and  bringing  his  keen  and 
trained  penetrative  powers  to  bear  upon  the  capabilities  of 
the  engine,  he  is  sufficiently  persuaded  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  foundation  for  the  claims  (though  he  will  not  certify 
the  accuracy  of  the  latter  until  he  has  put  them  to  thorough 
test)  to  entertain  a  strong  belief  that  there  lies  in  this  inven¬ 
tion  the  prospective  means  of  revolutionizing  the  methods 
of  propulsion  in  shipping.  Here  are  the  reasons  for  his 
belief  in  the  economic  applicability  of  the  system  for  the 
propulsion  of  ships.  The  distribution  of  oil  is  at  least  as 
wide  as  that  of  coal.  Its  manipulation  is  easier;  and  the 
dangers  are  not  in  any  degree  greater.  The  weight  of  fuel 
is  but  a  fifth  part  of  that  required  for  a  first-class  steam 
plant  of  equal  horse  power  ;  and  ton  for  ton  less  stowage 
space  is  required.  Oil,  too,  can  be  handled  through  pipes 
with  a  minimum  of  labour.  There  will  also  be  a  saving  in 
space  of  boilers  and  condensers.  These  are  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  the  mechanical  ones  are  to  be  yet  tried  for  this 
particular  work.  It  is  befitting  the  position  of  a  firm  of  the 
standing  of  the  one  presided  over  by  Lord  Furness  that  such 
experiments  should  be  made  by  them,  in  the  cause  of  the 
world’s  progress. 


A  High  Sulphate  Make  at  Lower  Sydenham. 

1  lie  South  Suburban  Gas  Company  have  had  an  excellent 
half  year;  and  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Charles  Hunt)  had  therefore  a 
good  tale  to  tell  the  proprietors  at  their  meeting  in  the  new  Livesey 
Memorial  Hall  [described  elsewhere]  at  Lower  Sydenham  last 
hriday.  It  must  be  the  Company’s  best  year  in  financial  result 
on  record.  '1  he  consumption  of  gas,  compared  with  the  first  half 
of  1910,  increased  by  5  01  per  cent.,  and  3-65  per  cent,  of  this 
was  increase  outside  the  Festival  of  Empire  Exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  work  that  the  Company  have  done  at  the 
Palace  has,  by  the  way,  created  a  great  amount  of  interest  in 
technical  circles,  and  among  public  lighting  authorities.  For 
what  has  been  done  there,  and  in  connection  with  the  Company’s 
business  generally,  the  Chairman  awarded  praise,  without  stint,  to 
Mr.  S.  Y.  Shoubridge,  the  Engineer  and  Manager,  and  his  staff.  The 
co-partners  of  all  kinds  are  to  share  in  the  fruits  of  prosperity. 
1  he  price  of  gas  goes  down  to  2s.  4d.,  the  proprietors  will  soon  be 
entitled  to  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  £5  16s.  8d.,  per  cent.,  and  the 
employee  co-partners  will  receive  another  4  per  cent,  bonus 
(making  7  per  cent.)  upon  their  wages.  All  residuals  stood  well 
by  the  Company  during  the  half  year ;  and  commendation  was 
paid  to  the  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Committee  for  the  work  they 
are  doing  in  connection  with  this  secondary  product.  In  dealing 
with  the  matter,  a  very  striking  sentence  fell  from  Mr.  Hunt.  It 
was  this:  “  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  Mr.  Shoubridge  and  his 
assistants  deserve  well  of  this  Company  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
increase  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  quantity  of  ammonia  re¬ 
covered  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized,  represents  an  annual  value  to 
the  Company,  at  present  prices,  of  about  £ 2000 .”  Perhaps,  if  he 
had  not  been  modest,  the  Chairman  might  have  gone  a  little  farther 
than  this ;  but  the  statement  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  If  we 
look  into  the  working  results,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  past  half  year  782 
tons  of  sulphate  were  made  ;  and  we  calculate  that  this  averages 
273  lbs.  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized — a  high  average  indeed. 
\V  hy  is  it  that  the  make  at  Lower  Sydenham  is  from  5  to  8  lbs. 
per  ton  of  coal  in  excess  of  certain  other  concerns  whose  accounts 
have  been  examined  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  remark  ? 


Good  and  Bad  Experiences  at  Brentford. 

The  Brentford  Gas  Company  have  been  proving  that  expen¬ 
diture  on  reconstruction  is  an  excellent  investment,  when  parts  of 
the  works  have  run  down  to  a  point  that  does  not  conform  with 
present-day  efficiency.  The  work  that  Mr.  Alex.  A.  Johnston,  the 
Engineer  and  General  Manager,  took  in  hand  for  the  Company 
a  few  years  since  is  paying  for  itself  and  to  spare.  While  the 
changes  were  proceeding,  the  Company  were  not  in  a  position  to 
do  much  for  the  consumers  ;  but  energy  outside  the  works  as  well 
as  inside  meanwhile  so  developed  business  that  twelve  months 
ago  the  price  was  reduced  2d.,  and  there  is  another  2d.  coming 
off  at  Michaelmas,  when  the  consumers  will  be  receiving  gas  at 
2s.  5d.  They  are  now  benefiting  considerably  from  the  work 
that  was  taken  in  hand.  There  was  another  matter  to  which  the 
Chairman  (Mr.  Ulick  J.  Burke)  called  attention  at  the  proprie¬ 
tors’  meeting  on  Wednesday  last ;  and  it  is  one  upon  which  the 
Directors  and  the  proprietors  feel  very  sore.  It  is  really  a  mon¬ 
strous  thing  that  a  statutory  company  such  as  this  should  be  put 
to  a  double,  and  each  time  heavy,  expense  in  defending  the  same 
statutory  rights  in  Parliament.  In  a  recent  session,  the  Greater 
London  Railway  scheme  was  promoted ;  and  the  authors  of  the 
project,  apparently  indifferent  to  any  interests  but  their  own,  pro¬ 
posed  to  cut  right  through  the  Southall  works  of  the  Company, 
which  have  been  developed  on  lines  to  serve  the  present  and  future 
requirements  of  the  supply  area.  They  were  at  the  time  defeated, 
but  at  considerable  expense  to  the  Company.  Again  they  came 
in  the  present  session,  seeking  similar  power ;  and  again  the  Com¬ 
pany  defeated  them,  but  once  more  at  considerable  expense.  It 
is  a  strange  condition  of  affairs  that  enables  this  sort  of  thing  to 
proceed,  and  repeatedly  involve  a  statutory  company  of  this  kind 
in  expense  of  such  a  character  in  defending  the  powers  that  the 
Legislature  has  granted  them,  and  which  expense  is  really  so  much 
loss  to  the  consumers.  If  there  is  any  consolation  to  be  derived 
from  the  fact,  the  proprietors  of  the  Brentford  Gas  Company 
will  have  learned  with  satisfaction  of  the  complete  rejection  of 
the  scheme  last  Thursday  by  the  House  of  Lords  Committee 
who  had  been  considering  it. 

An  International  Miners’  Congress. 

A  large  number  of  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coal  Miners’  Congress  during  their  sittings  in  London 
recently ;  and  presumably  the  different  delegates  will  have  re¬ 
turned  home  satisfied  with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
way.  The  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  was  favoured  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  land  belongs 
to  the  nation,  and  should  therefore  be  worked  in  the  interests  of 
the  community.  Another  motion  passed,  which  was  submitted 
by  Great  Britain,  called  for  legislation  to  increase  the  safety  of 
mines ;  it  being  pointed  out  that,  in  spite  of  the  advancement  of 
science,  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  coal  mines  was  on  the 
increase.  Mr.  A.  Stanley,  M.P.,  remarked  that  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  measure  dealing  with  this  question  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Home  Secretary ;  and  before  this  became  law  the  miners’ 
representatives  would  insist  on  the  supreme  necessity  of  cer¬ 
tain  safeguards.  Among  these  was  an  adequate  inspection  of 
mines,  an  improvement  upon  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress 
at  present  in  force,  and  a  better  system  of  mine  ventilation. 
Another  danger  had  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  electricity 
into  the  mines.  In  his  assertion  that  at  least  one  of  the  most 
appalling  of  recent  coal-mine  accidents  was  due  to  electricity,  he 
was  supported  by  the  best  opinion  of  the  country.  On  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  German  delegates,  it  was  agreed  that  “  the  length 
of  the  shift  of  all  the  workmen  employed  in  the  mining  industry 
on  the  surface  or  underground  should  be  reduced  by  law  to  eight 
hours  from  bank  to  bank.  In  very  hot  and  wet  places,  the  length 
of  the  shift  should  be  six  hours  at  the  most.”  Several  resolutions 
affirming  the  principle  of  miners’  pensions  for  old  age  and  invalidity 
were  passed,  as  was  one  demanding  improved  housing  accom¬ 
modation  and  the  passing  of  legislation  to  prevent  the  eviction  of 
“  workers  ”  from  their  houses  during  an  industrial  dispute.  More 
serious  matters  than  some  of  those  already  mentioned  were  con¬ 
sidered  towards  the  close  of  the  congress.  One  resolution  which 
was  referred  to  the  International  Committee  expressed  the 
opinion  “  that  the  regulation  of  production  is  desirable,  and  that, 
in  order  to  achieve  it,  it  is  expedient  to  employ  every  means  at 
the  command  of  the  Miners’  Unions,  and  especially  the  national 
strike  in  case  of  necessity.  The  arguments  advanced  in  favour 
of  this  proposition  were  (1)  that  there  has  in  recent  years  been  an 
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enormous  increase  in  production  of  coal,  and  when  the  output  is 
greater  than  the  consumption,  and  stocks  accumulate,  wages  are 
reduced  and  strikes  encouraged,  because  they  tend  to  reduce  out¬ 
put  ;  and  (2)  that  when  a  strike  occurs  in  one  country,  the  owners  in 
the  other  countries  increase  their  output  in  order  to  send  coal  to 
the  strike  area.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  one  of  the  South 
Wales  delegates  remarked  that  Welsh  coal  used  to  find  a  good 
market  in  the  North  of  France;  but  it  had  been  driven  out  of  that 
country  by  the  Westphalian  Syndicate,  at  a  price  at  which  they 
could  not  get  the  coal  to  the  pit’s  mouth  in  South  Wales. 

Some  Mining  Statistics. 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  business  transacted  by  the 
congress,  notice  may  be  taken  of  the  subsequent  issue  of 
Part  I.  of  the  Annual  General  Report  on  Mines  and  Quarries  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1910  (which  is  signed  by  Mr.  R.  A.  S. 
Redmayne,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines).  During  the  period 
referred  to,  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  all 
the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  1,078,083,  of  whom  1,049,407 
worked  at  the  3253  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act.  This,  com¬ 
pared  with  1909,  is  an  increase  of  35,409  persons.  Just  over  80  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  were  employed  below  ground.  The  total 
output  of  minerals  at  the  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act  was 
278,609,949  tons,  of  which  264,417,588  tons  were  coal,  2,484,069 
tons  fire-clay,  7,979,750  tons  ironstone,  3,130,280  tons  oil-shale, 
and  598,262  tons  sundry  minerals.  Adding  15,440  tons  from  open 
quarries,  the  total  output  of  coal  was  264,433,028  tons,  which  is 
an  increase  of  658,716  tons  over  the  previous  year.  Scotland 
shows  a  marked  increase  of  output  (1,566,767  tons);  it  being 
pointed  out  in  the  report  that  the  introduction  of  the  statutory 
eight-hours  working  day  would  have  little  adverse  effect  on  the 
producing  power  of  Scotch  collieries,  as  what  was  practically  an 
eight-hour  day  had  been  universal  in  the  East  of  Scotland  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act.  A  large  increase  in 
the  output  of  the  York  and  North  Midland  district  (2,896,148  tons) 
is  accounted  for  by  the  extension  of  the  industry  eastwaids  in 
Yorkshire,  where  new  coal  areas  are  being  opened  out.  In  South 
Wales,  a  substantial  decrease  (1,663,955  tons)  is  chiefly  accounted 
for  by  the  stoppages  of  work  which  took  place  at  several  large 
collieries  owing  to  disagreements  relating  to  wages  questions. 
Then  a  large  reduction  of  output  in  the  Northern  coalfield 
(amounting  to  2,836,016  tons)  is  largely  due  to  the  stoppage  of 
work  at  a  number  of  collieries  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  consequent  on  difficulties  arising  from  the  re-adjustment  of 
shifts  under  the  Eight  Hours  Act.  The  average  output  of  minerals 
at  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act  was  328  tons  per  person  em¬ 
ployed  underground,  or  a  decrease  of  12  tons  on  the  previous 
year.  At  these  mines  there  were  during  1910  1242  separate  fatal 
accidents,  causing  1775  deaths,  or  322  more  deaths  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  Compared  with  1909,  there  was  also  an  increase 
of  5736  in  the  number  of  persons  injured  in  the  mines.  The 
death  rate  in  1910  of  the  underground  and  surface  workers  as  a 
whole  was  r6g  per  1000  persons  employed,  as  against  1-43  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  accidents  at 
mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  adds  the  report, 
is  the  highest  yet  recorded  in  any  one  year.  The  ratio  of  deaths 
per  1000  persons  employed  is,  however,  the  proper  criterion  of 
comparison  to  adopt ;  and  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  year  1890  to 
find  a  higher  death  rate  from  all  causes  underground,  when  the 
figure  was  2-09  per  1000,  as  against  1-91  last  year. 


Personal. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Southampton  Town  Council,  the 
names  of  the  three  candidates  selected  by  the  Water  Committee 
out  of  77  applicants  for  the  position  of  Water  Engineer  were  sub¬ 
mitted ;  and,  in  the  result,  Mr.  E.  C.  Rodda,  B.Sc.,  of  the  City 
Engineer’s  Office,  Sheffield,  obtained  the  appointment. 

A  pleasing  incident  followed  the  business  proceedings  at  the 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Runcorn  Gas  Company  last  week, 
when  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Frederick  Rigby)  presented  to  Mr. 
J.  R.  Frith,  the  Engineer  and  Secretary,  three  beautiful  fruit- 
dishes  of  silver  gilt,  bearing  the  following  inscription :  “  Golden 
wedding,  June  20,  1911.  Presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Frith, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem,  by  the  Runcorn  Gas  Company. 


The  death  occurred  on  Monday  last  week,  at  his  residence  in 
Lisburn,  of  Mr.  John  Stevenson,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Lisburn  Gas  Company  before  the  transfer  of  their  undertaking 
to  the  Urban  District  Council.  Deceased  was  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age. 


ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  MEMORANDA. 


Business  Getting—  Sankey  on  Canvassing  for  Small  Concerns — Future 
of  Electricity  Meters — Wonderful  Heating  Novelties — Bearing 
Electric  Burdens  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme — Provisional  Orders. 

Apart  from  the  work  of  the  Electricity  Publicity  Committee, 
electricity  undertakings  throughout  the  country  are,  generally 
speaking,  individually  doing  more  in  connection  with  canvassing 
and  publicity,  or  at  all  events  are  considering  the  question  of 
greater  activity.  But  some  of  the  administrators  of  these  under¬ 
takings  are  said  to  have  little  ideas  in  the  matter,  which  make  it 
all  the  better  for  the  gas  undertakings.  Of  this,  however,  they 
may  be  sure,  that  whatever  they  do  in  this  direction  the  manage¬ 
ments  of  gas  undertakings  will  keep  their  eyes  upon  them,  and 
will  not  be  very  long  in  at  any  time  going  one  better.  The  little 
notions  as  to  what  is  desirable  of  some  managements  of  electrical 
undertakings — not  by  any  means  of  all — is  considered  by  certain 
contemporaries  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  badinage  instead  of  merci¬ 
ful  sympathy.  The  Hammersmith  Borough  Council  last  year 
were  frightfully  prodigal.  They  spent  as  much  as  £50  on  pub¬ 
licity  literature  !  But  their  ideas  are  expanding  this  year ;  and 
they  have  just  voted  £300  for  business  development,  which  is  to 
include  the  annual  salary  of  the  canvasser.  Their  “  reckless  ” 
enterprise  has  brought  down  upon  their  highly  developed  com¬ 
mercial  intelligences  an  amount  of  ridicule  from  certain  folk 
who  think  that  they  occupy  a  place  at  the  very  base  of  the 
fount  of  wisdom.  Surely  the  Hammersmith  Borough  Council 
know  their  own  needs  best;  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
sum  in  question  will  be  sufficient  this  year  in  counteracting  the 
“  active  methods  pursued  by  the  gas  companies.”  The  electricity 
undertakings  are  finding  difficulties  crowding  in  upon  them.  The 
popularity  of  high-pressure  gas  lighting,  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  gas-fire  and  of  water  heating  by  gas — the  recognition  of  the 
labour-saving  ability  of  gas  throughout  the  house  on  economical 
terms,  from  installation  and  maintenance  to  running  expenses — are 
all  obstacles  to  business-getting  by  the  electricity  supplier.  It  is 
to  propagate  knowledge  of  these  things  that  the  general  publicity 
work  and  the  private  canvassing  methods  of  gas  undertakings  are 
being  pursued  with  vigour.  Knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
utilities  of  gas,  and  advances  in  methods  among  householders  and 
others,  are  the  best  barriers  to  effective  results  from  the  efforts  of 
our  electrical  competitors,  who  are  as  much  at  liberty  as  gas 
undertakings  to  prosecute  systems  of  business  development,  pro¬ 
viding  they  refrain  from  the  use  of  malicious  slander  with  the 
view  of  damaging  legal  rights. 

The  smallest  of  gas  and  electricity  undertakings  can  do  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  canvassing,  and  increase  the  load  on  the  con¬ 
cern.  Mr.  W.  Sankey,  the  Borough  Electrical  Engineer  of  White¬ 
haven,  has  in  “  Electrical  Industries  ”  been  singing  the  praises  of 
canvassing  work  for  modest  sized  concerns.  The  £  s.  d.  side  of  the 
question  is  an  important  one ;  and  small  concerns  cannot  afford 
to  keep  a  canvasser  solely  for  the  work  covered  by  the  title. 
What  does  Mr.  Sankey  do?  He  obtains  the  services  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man,  who  can  canvass,  fix  and  read  meters,  and  (this  is  im¬ 
portant)  change  the  meters,  and,  in  fact,  do  any  work  on  the 
consumers’  premises  other  than  the  laying  of  the  service.  That 
canvasser  of  multi-qualification  creates  his  own  work.  Mr.  Sankey 
has  been  going  in  for  main  extensions ;  and  he  employed  a  tempo¬ 
rary  canvasser,  at  30s.  a  week,  for  nine-and-a-half  weeks.  His 
wages,  and  the  requisite  outlay  for  printing  and  stationery,  came 
to  £ 19  ns.  7d.  Direct  results  do  not  appear  to  have  been  great 
as  the  result  of  this  expenditure ;  but  it  was  looked  upon  as 
the  necessary  cost  of  tilling  the  ground.  Then  the  canvasser- 
craftsman  was  engaged;  and  from  then  to  March  31  last  the 
amount  fairly  chargeable  as  the  cost  of  obtaining  new  consumers 
— 30  on  the  new  network,  or  33  on  the  whole  system — beyond  the 
average  of  former  connections  on  the  old  system  for  the  same 
period,  is  £33  16s.  9d.  This  includes  all  the  canvasser’s  time 
charged  to  consumers’  premises  account  £22  gs.  2d.,  and  printing, 
stationery,  bill-posting,  &c.,  £11  7s.  7d. — together  £33  16s.  gd. 
Adding  this  sum  to  the  £19  ns.  7<i.  previously  spent  on  the  work 
of  the  temporary  canvasser,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  makes  a  total 
of  £53  8s.  qd.  During  the  period  covered,  the  revenue  from  the 
33  Consumers  amounted  to  £54  17s.  3d. ;  so  that  there  was  only  a 
balance  of  £1  8s.  nd.  to  pay  for  electricity  and  all  the  other 
expenses  incurred  in  the  supply.  If  the  matter  is  looked  at  this 
way,  and  future  business  with  the  33  consumers  is  of  normal 
character  (it  is  expected  to  get  an  average  revenue  of  between  £3 
and  £4  a  year  from  them),  and  if  the  canvasser-craftsman  goes 
on  bringing  in  new  business  at  the  same  rate  (which  we  doubt 
now  that  the  cream  has  been  obtained) — well,  Mr.  Sankey  proves 
the  value  of  this  sort  of  man  to  the  small  undertaking. 

Electricity  meters — to  be,  or  not  to  be,  is  the  oft-debated 
question.  Managers  of  electric  undertakings  are  often  frothily 
talking  of  doing  without  them  in  the  case  of  small  supplies.  But 
as  experience  generally  expands,  it  all  ends  in  falling  back  into  the 
old  rut ;  and  it  is  a  case  of  “  with  all  your  faults,  I  [perforce]  love 
you  still.”  Mr.  A.  T.  Bullen  has  been  writing  in  one  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  as  to  the  future  of  the  electric  meter.  This  is  a  big 
subject ;  and  to  deal  with  it  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  be  pro¬ 
phetic.  He  neatly  sketches  the  character  of  the  meter  in  his 
opening  lines;  and  it  is  virtueless.  “  To  an  electrical  supply  com¬ 
pany,”  he  says,  “  the  capital  expenditure  on  meters,  the  relatively 
high  allowance  necessary  for  depreciation  on  them,  the  losses 
incurred  by  their  use,  and  the  cost  ot  maintenance,  are  very  serious 
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items  from  a  financial  point  of  view.”  He  forgot  to  mention  their 
want  of  reliability,  which  sometimes  means  a  serious  piece  of 
business  from  either  the  electricity  supplier’s  or  the  consumer’s 
point  of  view.  Treating  of  the  proposals  to  do  without  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  meters  by  charging  so  much  per  light  or  per  week,  Mr. 
Bullen  refers  to  restraint  in  the  use  of  electricity  where  there 
is  no  check  as  being  a  lessening  quality  as  time  courses ;  and, 
like  ourselves,  he,  we  gather,  harbours  the  belief  that  landlords 
are  not  going  to  be  such  fools  as  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  burden  of  being  collectors  for  any  electricity  undertaking, 
and  of  being  responsible  for  the  money  due  by  their  tenants. 
Among  the  difficulties  of  charging  without  a  meter,  he  points  to 
the  one  that  all  classes  in  London  (he  might  have  added,  and  in 
large  provincial  cities  and  towns)  keep  much  later  hours  than  the 
people  in  some  of  the  smaller  provincial  towns ;  and  where  a 
fixed  sum  might  result  in  profit  in  a  relatively  small  town,  it  is 
probable  that  considerable  loss  would  be  incurred  at  the  same 
price  in  London.  Again  the  cost  of  generating  electricity  would 
not  in  all  places  permit  of  a  meterless  supply  to  any  dwelling  at 
6d.  a  week.  For  instance,  it  could  not  be  done  at  Bournemouth. 
However,  competition  is  bringing  down  the  price  of  meters;  and, 
after  weighing  all  considerations,  Mr.  Bullen  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “  manufacturing  firms  and  those  workmen  employed 
in  the  meter  industry,  need  have  no  fear  for  the  future,  for  the 
electric  meter,  like  its  gas  colleague,  is  here  to  stay.”  Electric 
meter  makers  will  bless  Mr.  Bullen  for  his  encouraging  words. 
The  gas  industry  is  pleased  to  place  Mr.  Bullen  in  an  altogether 
different  category  from  those  electricals  who  display  their  im¬ 
becility  by  stating  their  belief  that  the  electricity  industry  is  going 
to  crush  the  gas  industry  out  of  existence.  It  would  be  no  use 
the  gas-meter  staying  (as  Mr.  Bullen  says  it  will  stay)  if  there  were 
no  gas-supply  undertakings  in  the  land. 

We  come  across  some  queer  devices  at  times  in  our  walks  along 
electrical  paths.  A  new  system  of  electric  heating  is  introduced 
to  us.  It  is  called  the  “Tubead” — an  awful  looking  title  com¬ 
pounded  of  “  tube  ”  and  “  bead  ” — and  the  thing  itself  is  simply  a 
combination  of  a  length  of  seamless  steel  tube  (say  7  ft.  6  in.), 
through  which  is  run  a  high-resistance  wire  element  on  which 
glass  beads  are  threaded.  The  tube  is  closed  at  one  end,  and  at 
the  other  is  provided  with  a  connecting-box— the  arrangement 
being  carried  by  supports,  arranged  for  attaching  to  the  floor  or 
wall.  The  standard  consumption  of  electricity  is  a  unit  per  hour. 
The  elements  are  run  at  red  heat,  and  the  tube  quickly  warms  up, 
heating  the  room  by  convection.  People  do  not  like  convected 
heat  so  much  as  radiant  heat  for  general  room  warming.  It  is 
also  stated  that  precautions  must  be  observed  in  fixing  the  tubes 
on  account  of  the  high  working  temperature ;  and  a  good  place  is 
said  to  be  near  the  skirting  or  on  the  wall.  For  our  own  part,  we 
should  prefer  not  to  run  tubes  at  high  temperatures  too  near  the 
skirting  boards.  For  cooking  utensils,  the  wire  element  with  its 
bead  insulating  supports  is  wound  spirally  between  expanded 
metal  discs;  the  base  of  the  whole  being  of  stoneware.  These 
elements  are  usually  made  for  a  consumption  of  700  to  1000  watts, 
and  ordinary  kettles  or  saucepans  can  be  employed  with  them. 
It  is  a  wonderful  system.  Working  at  such  high  temperatures,  it 
is  stated  that  the  beads  do  not  crack  though  water  or  other  liquid 
be  spilt  upon  them.  The  efficiency  is  stated  to  be  high — as  high 
as  68  per  cent,  for  a  hot-plate  system  employing  ordinary  utensils. 
Well,  well  1 

The  scriptural  advice  that  we  should  benevolently  bear  one 
another’s  burdens  is  good  up  to  a  point ;  but  it  ought  to  be  cut 
short  at  the  entrance  to  the  business  world.  In  last  week’s  issue, 
we  had  a  little  account  of  some  proceedings  in  the  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme  Council,  in  which  certain  very  kind  things  were  said 
of  the  Engineer  and  General  Manager  of  the  Gas  Department 
(Mr.  Frank  L.  Wimhurst)  and  of  the  Engineer  of  the  Electricity 
Department.  What,  however,  interests  us  most  at  the  moment 
are  the  remarks  that  were  made  at  the  meeting  by  two  worthy 
members,  which  amounted  to  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Cor¬ 
poration  have  been  coolly  robbing  the  gas  consumers  to  pay  for 
the  deficiencies  in  revenue  drawn  from  the  electricity  consumers. 
We  have  heard  of  this  sort  of  thing  being  done  elsewhere;  but 
the  fact  that  a  few  others  besides  the  Newcastle  (Staffs.)  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  been  guilty  of  this  barefaced  plundering  of  supporters 
of  one  undertaking  to  make  up  the  deficits  of  another  undertaking 
doesnot  in  any  way  justify  the  proceeding.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Mayer  that  the  electricity  undertaking  ought  to  be  compelled — 
honesty  demands  it — to  repay  its  debt  to  the  gas  undertaking.  But 
it  is  seen  from  the  local  paper  and  the  electricity  journals  that  it 
is  considered  by  the  electrical  partisans  that  the  gas-works  have 
had  a  quid  pro  quo  through  having  the  electricity  undertaking  as  a 
power  customer.  It  is  rather  an  expensive  proceeding  to  have  to 
pay  £ 700  odd  for  the  custom  of  an  electricity  concern  for  gas  at 
a  favoured  price  for  power.  It  takes  all  the  gilt  off  the  trans¬ 
action.  We  happen  to  know  something  of  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,  and  the  association  of  the  Gas  and  Electricity  Depart¬ 
ments  ;  and  so  there  is  knowledge  that  the  former  has  been  very 
generous  to  the  latter.  Gas  is  supplied  to  the  electricity  station 
for  generating  purposes  at  is.  gd.  per  1000  cubic  feet;  whereas 
the  ordinary  price  of  gas  for  general  purposes  is  2s.  8d.,  and  for 
power  2s.  qd.  We  remember,  too,  that  the  electricity  plant  has 
found  habitation  on  the  gas-works  lands,  and  we  have  never 
heard  that  the  Electricity  Department  pays  rent  for  the  accom¬ 
modation.  The  accountancy  work  of  the  Electricity  Department 
used  to  be  done  by  the  clerks  of  the  Gas  Department.  We  sup¬ 
pose  this  holds  good  now.  The  chief  officer  of  the  Electricity 


Department  at  one  time  found  a  room  and  a  seat  in  the  Gas 
Department’s  building.  It  is  all  very  well  to  follow  the  scriptural 
injunction  in  private  life.  But  the  Gas  Department  at  New¬ 
castle-under-Lyme  does  more  than  its  share  in  this  sort  of 
thing.  It  has  acted  the  part,  in  its  relationship  with  electricity, 
of  an  indulgent  parent  to  the  prodigal  younger  son.  The  dignity 
of  the  Electricity  Department,  if  it  possesses  any,  surely  sug¬ 
gests  that  complete  restitution  be  made.  The  electricity  con¬ 
cern  is  now,  under  the  benevolent  treatment  received  in  the 
matter  of  lightening  its  expenses,  making  a  little  bit  of  profit — it 
having  attained  its  full  load.  But  there  is  a  desire  to  spend  £6000 
on  extensions;  and  if  this  is  done,  we  suppose  the  undertaking 
will  again  become  profitless  until  the  extensions  secure  full  custom. 
Do  not  the  Corporation  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  go  on 
making  a  bit  of  profit  for  a  time  with  which  to  pay  back  the  gas 
undertaking  the  financial  assistance  rendered,  and  then  look  into 
the  question  of  extensions  to  see  what  can  be  done,  without  fur¬ 
ther  committing  the  concern  to  the  infra  dig.  position  of  having 
to  rely  upon  the  gas  undertaking  ? 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  their  proceedings  for  the 
past  year  under  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  is  anything  but  thrill¬ 
ing.  The  schemes  dealt  with  in  the  Orders  are  for  the  most  part 
merely  extensions  of  existing  concerns.  Altogether  there  were  28 
applications  for  Orders,  of  which  eleven  were  by  local  authorities 
and  seventeen  by  companies  or  persons.  In  the  case  of  five  of 
the  Orders,  the  districts  defined  in  the  applications  were  more  or 
less  curtailed  by  the  Board.  Two  of  the  applicants — the  Bognor 
District  Council  and  the  Uxbridge  and  District  Electric  Supply 
Company — determined  not  to  proceed  with  their  applications. 
The  Board  would  not,  after  considering  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  grant  a  proposed  extension  by  the  Bermondsey  Borough 
Council.  It  would  have  been  vastly  better  for  Bermondsey  if 
some  power  had  originally  prevented  them  entering  upon  this 
electric  supply  speculation,  and  if,  assuming  the  people  of  Ber¬ 
mondsey  desired  electricity,  a  private  company  had  taken  the 
supply  in  hand.  There  was  an  application  from  the  New  Elec¬ 
tricity  Company  of  Macclesfield.  The  Corporation  refused  their 
consent  to  the  application  ;  and  the  Board  dispensed  with  the 
consent,  so  that  the  Order  proceeds.  From  a  table  published 
with  the  report,  it  is  seen  that  between  1883  and  1910, 1386  Orders 
were  applied  for,  and  1088  were  confirmed  by  Parliament.  But 
334  have  been  revoked,  repealed,  or  have  expired. 
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Parliament  is  going  to  adjourn  on  the  18th  inst. ;  but  there  is 
to  be  an  autumn  sitting.  We  are,  however,  at  the  tail-end  of  the 
work  in  Committee-rooms ;  and  it  may  be  taken  that  all  Private 
Bill  business  will  have  been  completed  before  the  adjournment, 
and  that  the  autumn  sitting  will  be  devoted  completely  to  the  large 
contentious  political  business  that  is  now  agitating  not  only  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  the  country  at  large. 


A  Committee  of  the  Commons,  presided 
Stand-by  Clause.  oyer  by  sir  Edwin  Cornwall,  were  very 

busy  with  Bills  last  week.  One  of  them  was  that  of  the  Swansea 
Gas  Company ;  and  its  appearance  before  the  Committee  was 
almost  purely  formal.  Since  the  Bill  was  in  the  Lords,  and  the 
Company  won  on  all  essential  points,  they  have  considered 
whether  it  was  possible  for  them  to  revise  their  works’  extension 
plans  so  as  to  meet  the  Corporation  in  the  matter  of  the  land  to 
the  utilization  of  which  for  manufacturing  purposes  exception 
was  taken.  The  Company  desire  to  live  in  amity  with  the  Cor¬ 
poration  ;  and  though  they  have  long  nursed  the  portion  of  land 
in  dispute,  with  an  eye  to  manufacturing  extensions,  the  Engineer 
(Mr.  G.  T.  Andrews)  has  revised  his  plans  so  that  this  particular 
piece  will  in  future  be  used  for  storage  and  purposes  other  than 
gas  manufacture  and  conversion  of  residual  products.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  Company ;  but  they  (and  it  was  diplomatic)  did 
not  desire  to  set  themselves  in  the  matter  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Corporation.  This  practically  cleared  the  path  of  all  hostility  to 
the  Bill.  But  there  was  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Board, 
flying  in  the  teeth  of  justice  whenever  the  stand-by  clause  comes 
up  in  a  Gas  Bill,  called  attention  to  the  one  framed  by  the  Company. 
The  Company  asked  power  to  charge  up  to  a  maximum  of  25s. 
per  quarter  to  those  who  use  their  meters  and  pipes  for  stand-by 
purposes,  while  employing  some  other  means  of  satisfying  their 
requirements.  Sir  Edwin  Cornwall  regarded  the  clause  as  oppres¬ 
sive  and  unreasonable.  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  reasoning  under¬ 
lying  the  stricture.  Would  Sir  Edwin  like  to  spend  a  large  amount 
of  capital,  at  the  instance  of  whoever  might  make  the  demand,  for 
the  purpose  not  of  regular  business,  but  merely  adventitious,  and 
thus  probably  have  the  capital  lying  idle  for  long  periods  without 
earning  anything,  or  without  compensation  ?  We  think  not. 
Where  then  do  oppression  and  unreasonableness  come  in?  In 
the  event,  the  Committee  decided  that  the  charge  should  not  be 
imposed  in  the  case  of  users  for  domestic  purposes  only. 

„  D  ..  The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  have 

steam- KOI  ers.  been  very  tenacious  in  trying  to  get  a 
clause  in  the  Uxbridge  Gas  Order  that  would  give  them  protec¬ 
tion  against  any  liability  in  the  case  of  damage  to  the  Company’s 
mains  by  the  use  of  a  roller  of  a  weight  up  to  15  tons.  They  have 
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tried  at  every  stage  of  the  Order  to  obtain  the  provision,  and  have 
failed.  They  were  before  a  House  of  Lords  Committee  in  July; 
and  the  Lords  would  not  give  them  exemption  from  liability 
under  the  terms  laid  down.  The  Council  appeared  again  before 
Sir  Edwin  Cornwall’s  Committee  last  week.  Once  more  they 
were  refused  special  protection.  The  Committee  saw  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Jones  and  Mr.  Charles  Carpenter  the  un¬ 
reasonableness  of  the  proposal.  Mr.  Carpenter  put  the  matter 
in  a  nutshell  when  he  said  that  the  effect  of  the  Council’s  clause 
would  be  to  deprive  the  Company  of  their  common  law  right  by 
stopping  the  Courts  from  deciding  what  was  reasonable  or  un¬ 
reasonable.  He  regarded  the  use  of  a  15-ton  roller  as  a  retro¬ 
grade  step.  The  Committee  gave  tacit  endorsement  to  these 
views  by  stating  their  opinion  that  the  Council  did  not  require 
special  protection. 

„  .  ...  The  Margam  District  Council  have  suc- 

Margam  and  Aberavon.  ceeded  wfth  their  Bm  under  which  they 

have  secured  the  right  to  purchase  the  portion  within  their  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  gas  undertaking  of  the  Aberavon  Corporation.  The 
Lords  Committee,  however,  who  had  the  final  say  in  the  matter, 
considered  that,  when  compensation  was  awarded,  due  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  gas  plant  of  Aberavon  would  be  rendered  surplus ;  and  they 
further  stipulated  that  a  month’s  notice  to  terminate  the  supply 
should  be  given.  The  relations  of  the  Aberavon  Corporation  with 
Margam  were  painted  about  as  black  as  was  possible ;  and  in  this 
matter  generally  the  people  of  Aberavon  have  received  scant  con¬ 
sideration.  There  was  a  more  economical  way  in  which  identity 
of  interests  in  regard  to  the  gas  supply  of  Margam  and  Aberavon 
could  have  been  established,  without  going  to  the  extravagance  of 
having  separate  works  for  the  supply  of  two  places  that  (as  Mr. 
Corbet  Woodall  said)  are  practically  one.  The  expert  witnesses 
for  Margam  were  Mr.  Frank  Jones  and  Mr.  E.  Herbert  Stevenson. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Corbet  Woodall,  Mr.  John  Mogford,  of  Briton 
Ferry,  gave  evidence  for  Aberavon. 

„  _  ....  ...  ,  The  protracted  discussion  over  the  Mer- 

Merthyr  Tydf.l  Water.  lhyr  ^.ydfil  Corporation  Water  Bill  has 

come  to  an  end ;  and  there  has  been  no  substantial  alteration  in 
the  measure.  The  promoters  have  guaranteed  a  supply  of  water 
to  the  Rhondda  for  fifty  years;  and  the  Pontypridd  and  Rhondda 
Board  have,  in  association  with  this,  secured  the  right  over  that 
period  to  construct  a  new  reservoir. 


Charco,  Limited. 

At  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
Charco,  Limited,  which  was  held  last  Thursday  at  the  registered 
offices,  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,it  was  decided 
to  increase  the  capital  from  £21,000  to  £35,000,  by  the  creation 
of  14,000  further  shares  of  £1  each.  It  is,  however,  not  intended 
to  make  any  issue  of  shares  in  connection  with  the  matter.  The 
Company  have,  we  are  informed,  hitherto  confined  their  attention 
to  the  completion  of  patents  and  arrangements  for  handling  the 
red-hot  coke  as  it  comes  from  the  retorts  or  coke-ovens,  so  as  to 
produce  “  Charco  ”  speedily  and  economically.  This,  it  is  said, 
has  now  been  accomplished,  and  licences  for  manufacture  may 
soon  be  completed. 


“Electric  Weld”  Combination  Boiler  &  Gas  Water=Heater. 

We  understand  that  there  is  being  placed  upon  the  market 
a  special  form  of  combination  boiler  and  gas  water-heater  of 
American  manufacture,  known  as  the  “  Electric  Weld.”  The 
apparatus  is  self-contained.  The  heating  chamber,  being  entirely 
surrounded  by  water,  prevents  any  possible  heat  leak.  It  is  made 
in  a  variety  of  sizes,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  small  villa 
or  flat  and  to  the  needs  of  large  users,  such  as  hotels,  hospitals, 
and  other  places,  where  an  unlimited  supply  of  hot  water  is  always 
in  demand.  The  fixing  of  the  apparatus  is  simplicity  itself.  It 
takes  up  very  little  space,  and  is  entirely  void  of  any  delicate  or 
intricate  parts.  The  initial  cost  is  small ;  and  the  maintenance 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  has  a  double  circulation,  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  many  other  makes  of  heaters.  There  is  automatic 
or  intermittent  service,  optional  to  the  user  without  adjustment  of 
the  parts  or  breaking  connections.  The  cylinder,  which  is  of 
steel,  and  electrically  welded,  and  is  thus  rendered  specially 
strong,  is  guaranteed  to  a  working  pressure  of  150  lbs.  This 
pattern  lends  itself  to  direct  coupling  with  the  back  boiler  of  an 
ordinary  range,  or  it  can  be  used  independently  as  a  gas-heater. 
The  burner  is  of  the  bunsen  type ;  and  the  heating  coils  are 
formed  of  brass  sections — hollow  six-limbed  crosses  of  cast  brass 
— which  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  heat  from  the  burner 
impinges  against  each  separate  column  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
circulation  of  the  “  Electric  Weld”  boiler  is  claimed  to  be  very 
rapid,  both  in  the  coils  and  within  the  boiler.  As  a  result,  the 
whole  contents  of  the  boiler  are  heated  at  practically  one  and  the 
same  time.  An  essential  detail  is  the  provision  of  a  “thermo¬ 
valve,”  which  is  introduced  into  the  base  of  the  boiler  in  such  a 
fashion  that  the  incoming  water  impinges  directly  upon  the  ther¬ 
mostatic  column.  It  follows  that  the  latter  responds  immediately 
water  at  the  taps  is  drawn  ;  and  the  movement  transferred  from 
the  gas-valve  is  exceedingly  sensitive.  A  special  feature  of  the 
“  thermo-valve  ”  is  the  arrangement  whereby  it  can  be  brought 
into  play  at  any  predetermined  temperature  of  the  water  desired. 


CITY  AND  GUILDS  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  Prize  Winners. 

In  the  “Journal”  for  the  27th  of  June  (p.  1008),  the  list  was 
given  of  the  candidates  who  passed  the  last  examinations  in 
“Gas  Engineering”  and  “Gas  Supply”  in  the  Department  of 
Technology  at  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  We 
have  now  received  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Department 
(Sir  Philip  Magnus,  M.P.)  a  list  of  the  prize  winners  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  named,  as  well  as  in  those  of  “  Coal-Tar  Distillation  and 
Products  ”  and  “  Heating  and  Ventilation  ;  ”  and  the  following 
are  their  names,  and  the  centres  at  which  they  studied. 

Gas  Engineering. 

Honours  Grade. — First  prize  (£3  and  a  silver  medal),  Frank 
Laurence  Bassett,  East  Ham  Technical  College. 

Ordinary  Grade. — First  prize  (£2  and  a  bronze  medal),  Harold 
Joseph  Hailstone,  Birmingham  MunicipalTechnical  School ; 
second  prize  (£1  10s.  and  a  bronze  medal),  Allan  Baker, 
Regent  Street  Polytechnic ;  third  prize  (a  bronze  medal), 
Edward  William  Bennett,  Regent  Street  Polytechnic. 

Gas  Supply. 

Honours  Grade. — First  prize  (£3  and  a  silver  medal),  Stanley 
Barker  Johnson,  Hull  Municipal  Training  College. 

Ordinary  Grade. — First  prize  (£2  and  a  bronze  medal),  William 
Heathcote,  Liverpool  Municipal  Technical  School;  second 
prize  (£1  10s.  and  a  bronze  medal),  Walter  Edwin  Oulds, 
York  Technical  School ;  third  prize  (a  bronze  medal),  Fred 
Rothwell,  Reading  University  College. 

Coal-Tar  Colouring  Matters. 

Ordinary  Grade. — First  prize  (£1  10s.  and  a  bronze  medal), 
Victor  Hobson  Goldthorpe,  Huddersfield  Technical  Col¬ 
lege  ;  second  prize  (£1  and  a  bronze  medal),  George  Green 
Hopkinson,  Bradford  Technical  College ;  third  prize  (a 
bronze  medal),  Louis  Dennis,  Halifax  Municipal  Technical 
College. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. 

Honours  Grade. — First  prize  (a  silver  medal),  Robert  Ratcliffe, 
Bacup  Technical  School,  and  George  Twist,  Doncaster 
Municipal  Technical  School  (equal). 

Ordinary  Grade. — First  prize  (a  bronze  medal)  Harold  Wallace, 
London  County  Council ;  second  prize  (a  bronze  medal), 
Sydney  Vernon  Drew,  London  County  Council. 

The  money  prizes  in  “Gas  Engineering”  and  “  Gas  Supply  ’’  are 
given  by  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  those  in  “  Coal-Tar  Distilla¬ 
tion  and  Products  ”  by  the  Salters’  Company. 


Presentations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Glover. 

There  was  a  pleasant  gathering  of  about  two  hundred  of  the 
officials  and  workmen  of  the  St.  Helens  Corporation  Gas  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  works  last  Friday,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  R. 
Sterritt,  to  commemorate  the  forty  years’  service  of  the  Gas 
Engineer,  Mr.  Samuel  Glover,  and  to  testify  their  esteem  for 
Mrs.  Glover.  The  Chairman  said  they  had  every  reason  to  be 
p  oud  of  Mr.  Glover.  He  had  steered  the  ship  for  a  good  many 
years  in  a  very  successful  manner.  They  were  pleased  to  have 
Mrs.  Glover  present,  because  they  knew  how  great  was  the 
interest  she  took  in  their  welfare.  Mr.  Glover  had  completed 
forty  years’  service ;  but  his  energy  had  not  abated  in  the  least, 
and  his  ability  was  greater  than  ever.  The  St.  Helens  Corpora¬ 
tion  not  only  acknowledged  this,  but  it  was  acknowledged  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Mr.  J.  W.  Allin,  the  Chorley  Corporation  Gas 
Engineer,  and  formerly  Mr.  Glover’s  Assistant  at  St.  Helens, 
said  the  spontaneous  way  in  which  the  idea  of  the  presentation 
had  been  taken  up  was  a  striking  tribute  to  Mr.  Glover’s  popu¬ 
larity.  He  (Mr.  Allin)  attributed  what  success  he  had  met  with 
to  the  careful  training  he  had  received  at  St.  Helens.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Hollingsworth,  the  Electricity  Engineer  of  the  St.  Helens  Cor¬ 
poration,  who  also  commenced  his  career  under  Mr.  Glover,  bore 
testimony  to  the  great  help  he  had  been  to  him,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Glover’s  main  characteristics  were  certainly  kindness,  energy,  and 
ability.  Mr.  H.  Rudge,  the  Gas-Works  Chemist,  then  presented  to 
Mr.  Glover  a  handsome  illuminated  address,  and  to  Mrs.  Glover 
a  massive  salver  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  “  Presented 
by  the  officials  and  workmen  of  the  St.  Helens  Corporation  Gas 
Department  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Glover,  in  commemoration  of  the 
association  of  Mr.  Glover  for  forty  years  with  the  St.  Helens  Gas- 
Works.  July,  1911.”  Mr.  Glover,  who  was  heartily  cheered, 
spoke  of  the  pleasure  the  gathering  gave  him,  and  thanked  all 
those  who  had  worked  in  so  loyal  and  helpful  a  manner  all  the 
time  they  had  been  associated  with  him.  He  considered  that  the 
presentation  was  one  of  the  greatest  honours  that  could  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him.  During  the  evening,  the  officials  and  workmen 
were  entertained  at  tea  by  Mr.  Glover;  the  gathering  being  in 
every  respect  most  enjoyable  and  successful. 
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THE  LIVESEY  MEMORIAL  HALL 


At  the  Works  of  the  South  Suburban  Gas  Company. 


Front  View  of  the  Livesey  Memorial  Hall,  Lower  Sydenham. 


A  worthy  memorial  to  a  worthy  man.  That  is  the  uppermost 
thought  as  one  leaves  a  new  building  (to  be  known  as  “  The 
Livesey  Memorial  Hall”)  and  recreation  grounds  that  now  grace 
Lower  Sydenham  and  the  works  of  the  South  Suburban  Gas 
Company.  The  Chairman  (Mr.  Charles  Hunt)  and  Directors  of 
the  Company,  the  Engineer  and  Manager  (Mr.  S.  Y.  Shoubridge), 
and  the  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  M.  Ohren)  know,  without  reference  to 
the  records,  what  the  Company  owe  to  the  administrative  powers 
of  Sir  George  Livesey,  and  the  whole  of  the  employees  have  a 
deep-seated  affection  for,  and  sense  of  gratitude  to,  the  man  who 
was  instrumental  in  giving  them  new  interests  in  life  and  work 
through  co-partnership.  They  recognize  that  where  duty  in  busi¬ 
ness  was  concerned,  their  late  Chairman  was  a  conscientious  dis¬ 
ciplinarian  and  strict  in  his  dealings,  with  an  eye  ever  on  the  trust 
reposed  in  him.  But  all  knew  him  by  his  many  overt  deeds  (and 
there  was  much  that  was  done  privately)  to  be  a  large-hearted 
humanitarian.  And  the  greatest  of  his  works  was  co-partnership. 
Company  and  workers  therefore  desired  to  have  in  their  midst 
— it  was  a  very  natural  desire — a  fit  memorial  to  Sir  George — a 
memorial  that  in  itself  should  represent  his  characteristics.  He 
was  strong;  the  building  is  likewise.  He  was  large-hearted;  the 
building  is  spacious.  He  was  careful  in  matters  of  detail;  the 
building  for  its  purposes  has  not  a  single  necessary  item  omitted. 
He  was  a  great  believer  in  healthy  recreation  for  the  hours  of 
leisure.  Here  we  have  for  entertainments  a  large  hall  of  which 
many  a  town  would  be  proud ;  here  there  is  a  room  for  billiards 
that  would  not  disgrace  some  of  our  West-end  clubs;  here  is  a 
reading-room  where  the  movements  and  affairs  of  the  outer  world 
can  be  quietly  studied  ;  here  we  have  for  the  summer  time  a  mag¬ 
nificent  bowling-green,  second  to  none  in  the  South  of  London  ; 
and  here,  too,  is  the  ground  now  being  laid  out  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  tennis  courts. 


The  acts  of  Sir  George  during  his  lifetime  endorse  this  pro¬ 
vision  for  recreation.  He  was  always  interested  in  the  work¬ 
men’s  recreation  clubs  attached  to  the  companies  in  which  he 
was  concerned.  We  remember  the  bonus  days  of  long  years  ago, 
and  how,  after  speech-making  was  over,  he  showed  a  personal 
interest  in  the  games  and  fun  of  the  day.  The  usually  grave  face 
would  be  radiant  with  laughter  and  merriment.  We  bring  to 
mind,  too,  how,  even  in  closer  years,  his  tall  figure  might  be  seen 
among  the  employee  co-partners  of  the  two  South  London  Com¬ 
panies,  on  co-partnership  day,  in  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds,  and 
even  sharing,  with  almost  boyish  delight,  in  the  amusements  there 
provided.  He  could  enter,  with  a  vast  and  keen  enjoyment,  into 
genuine  recreation  and  relaxation  at  the  proper  time  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  and  ardour  that  he  entered  into  his  work  and 
interests  generally.  He  was  a  leader  in  a  great  industry,  and  a 
broad-minded  leader  of  men  ;  and  all  who  were  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  associated  with  him  cannot  do  too  much  in  keeping  his 
name  and  example  green,  and  in  furthering  the  good  work  that 
he  initiated.  This  Sydenham  memorial  will  do  its  share.  In  the 
years  stored  deep  away  in  Time,  when  those  who  were  contem¬ 
poraries  and  associates  of  Sir  George  have  passed  hence,  this 
building  will  assist  in  reminding  of  the  man  and  of  much  that  he 
did.  It  will  show  how  greatly  he  was  beloved  by  those  who  moved 
with  him.  From  father  to  son  there  will  pass,  through  the 
memories  and  interests  awakened  by  the  existence  of  the  hall, 
the  story  of  a  life  work  having  for  its  chief  ambition  the  benefit  of 
the  gas  industry  and  of  its  workers ;  and  the  telling  of  the  story, 
and  the  presence  of  the  building,  must — nay,  will — prove  an  in¬ 
centive  to  good  through  many  generations  to  come. 

We  need  not  here  say  a  word  as  to  the  amount  of  credit  due  to 
the  Chairman  and  Directors  for  the  liberal  powers  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Engineer  (Mr.  Shoubridge)  in  connection  with  the 
memorial.  They  endorsed  the  whole  of  the  plans  with  the  same 


A  Front  View  of  the  New  Buildings  taken  from  the  Reading-Room  and  Library  End. 
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Interior  of  the  Large  Hall— Looking  towards  the  Stage. 


willingness  and  pleasure  that  they  would  have  done 
those  for  a  necessary  works’  extension.  No  member 
of  the  directorate  even  allowed  a  thought  as  to  out¬ 
lay  to  trespass  upon  this  particular  duty  and  pleasure 
in  what  they  were  doing.  The  one  idea  was  a  me¬ 
morial  fit,  reasonable,  and  useful,  and  one  of  which 
the  Company  might  hereafter  be  proud.  The  work 
is  done.  The  Engineer  and  his  staff  have  properly 
and  fully  interpreted  the  desire  of  the  Directors,  and 
the  numerous  workers  of  the  Company  are  gratified, 
and  not  only  they  but  the  neighbourhood  generally. 

Probably  no  other  gas-works  can  claim  so  handsome 
a  place  of  such  generous  capacity  for  purely  recrea¬ 
tion  purposes.  Facing  Perry  Rise,  the  building  and 
its  surroundings  are  an  ornament  to  the  locality.  In 
front  we  have  a  nice  boundary  wall ;  and  artistically 
designed  double  iron  gates  leading  up  to  the  main 
entrance  of  the  building,  which  is  set  in  the  midst  of 
the  extensive  bowling-green,  the  tennis  courts,  and 
other  turfed  ground,  all  of  which  eventually  will  have 
trees  planted  on  their  borderings  for  shade,  and  here 
and  there,  in  suitable  positions,  there  will  be  the  relief 
and  picturesqueness  to  be  afforded  by  well-planted 
flower-beds.  The  site  of  the  whole  is  taken  from  the 
part  of  the  gas-works  ground  adjoining  the  holders, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  tall,  lightly-paled, 
oak  fencing,  with  gateways  leading  on  to  the  works. 

While  making  note  of  these  points,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  bowling-green  is  124  feet  by  54  feet 
in  area;  and  the  tennis  courts  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  building  occupy  a  ground  area  of  16,000  feet.  It  is  all  a  little 
oasis  in  Lower  Sydenham. 

Description  of  the  Building. 

We  turn  to  the  building  itself.  As  to  its  architectural  features, 
the  lines  of  its  design  are  graceful,  and  the  whole  has  a  very 
picturesque  effect.  The  photographs  will  do  more  to  show  this 
than  any  number  of  words  in  description  and  praise.  The  build¬ 
ing  covers  6830  superficial  feet,  and  its  walls  are  composed  of 
stock  bricks  made  on  the  works  by  the  Company’s  men,  with 
terra-cotta  dressings,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Burmantofts,  of  Leeds. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  sand-faced  red  tiles  with  finials  at  ends, 
supplied  and  fixed  by  Mr.  C.  Collins,  of  Staines.  Over  the  main 
entrance  is  a  handsome  faience  panel,  bearing  the  words  “  Livesey 
Memorial  Hall,”  in  three  colours,  the  letters  being  in  relief.  The 
front  boundary  wall  (which  runs  the  full  length  of  the  building  and 
grounds)  is  built  in  similar  materials  to  match  the  new  building — 
viz.,  best  stock  bricks  panelled  with  red  borders  and  terra-cotta 
caps  and  coping,  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  of  Ruabon.  The 
main  entrance  gates  were  made  and  supplied  by  Messrs.  W. 
Macfarlane  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow.  The  fencing  forming  the  back 
boundary  runs  parallel  with  the  front  wall,  and  is  (as  previously 
said)  constructed  of  oak  with  elliptical  coping.  Though  the  names 
of  contractors  for  certain  parts  have  been  mentioned,  the  employee 
co-partners  of  the  Company — beneficiaries  of  Sir  George’s  work — 
have  carried  out  the  main  parts  of  the  construction.  As  already 
stated,  the  bricks  and  artificial  stone  were  made  on  the  works. 
To  the  Company’s  men  also  is  due  the  execution  of  the  concrete 
foundations  and  the  construction  of  the  brickwork  of  the  building 
and  boundary  wall,  the  carpentering  work  in  the  making  and  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  roof,  doors,  windows,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  tennis 
courts  and  bowling-green.  Everything  has  been  well  and  truly 
done;  and  in  the  high-class  work  and  finish,  there  is  plainly 
printed,  as  though  in  black  and  white,  the  feeling  of  every  man 
that  nothing  but  his  best  was  worthy  a  place  here. 

Passing  in  at  the  main  entrance  portico  and  vestibule,  the 
thoroughness  and  completeness  reposing  in  design  and  work  that 
have  struck  one  outside  are  found  carried  throughout  the  building. 
Not  an  essential  is  omitted.  The  portico  itself  is  rather  more  than 
27  feet  long  by  3  ft.  6  in.  wide ;  and  the  vestibule  (including  a  hat 


and  cloak  room)  is  26  ft.  4  in.  long  by  9  ft.  wide.  The  floors  of 
both  portico  and  vestibule  are  laid  in  Venetian  Terrazzo  marble, 
by  Messrs.  Burke  and  Co.,  of  Rathbone  Place,  W.  The  main 
door  on  the  right  from  the  vestibule  leads  to  the  large  concert 
hall  and  the  main  doorway  on  the  left  leads  to  the  billiard  and 
recreation  room,  together  with  the  reading-room,  the  Committee- 
room,  and  the  lavatories. 

Here  we  are  in  the  concert  hall — a  hall  whose  features  as  they 
are  picked  out  by  the  eyes  one  by  one  in  the  end  evoke  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  appreciation  in  the  single  word  “  magnificent.”  The  hall 
is  51  ft.  6  in.  long  by  40  ft.  wide,  and  is  designed  to  accommodate 
about  450  persons.  The  audience  seated  in  this  lofty  and  spacious 
hall  will  face  a  stage  at  one  end,  44  ft.  long  by  17  ft.  wide,  fitted 
with  a  footlight  screen  (20  ft.  long),  lighted  by  eighteen  incandes¬ 
cent  burners.  The  ornamental  proscenium  opening  is  34  ft. 
wide  and  16  ft.  6  in.  high.  This  capacious  stage  is  being  fitted  with 
scenery,  drop  curtain,  and  all  requisites  for  entertainment  and 
effect.  We  can  foresee  many  a  pleasant  evening  provided  from 
this  stage;  the  Company  having  some  good  musical  and  dramatic 
talent  among  the  employees.  There  is  ample  window  area  for 
lighting  the  hall  in  the  daytime.  The  ventilation  has  likewise 
been  abundantly  considered.  In  the  walls  of  the  body  of  the  hall, 
there  are  eight  fresh  air  ventilating  panels,  and  two  are  fixed  in 
the  back  wall  of  the  stage.  Centrally  situated  in  the  beautiful 
ribbed  and  coved  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  a  sunburner  of  Sugg’s  make, 
fitted  with  a  cluster  of  21  Graetzin  inverted  burners ;  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sunburner  is  a  tube  running  up  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof,  on  top  of  which  is  fixed  one  of  Shorland’s  patent  exhaust 
ventilators.  This  arrangement  conducts  away  the  products  of 
combustion  from  the  burners,  and  at  the  same  time  the  foul  air  of 
the  room.  The  hall  is  further  illuminated  with  ten  two-light  wall 
brackets.  Connected  to  the  platform  by  a  short  passage  are  two 
dressing-rooms,  each  12  ft.  7  in.  by  10  ft.  1  in.,  both  provided  with 
lavatory  accommodation.  In  the  hall  itself  liberal  attention,  it 
was  observed,  has  been  paid  to  the  exits. 

Passing  from  the  hall,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  billiard  and 
recreation  room,  which  is  39  ft.  3  in.  long  by  40  ft.  wide.  The 
general  features  harmonize  with  the  hall  just  described.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  windows  are  composed  of  tinted  glass  leaded  in 
diamond  shape  ;  and  while  the  lighting  is  good  in  the  daytime,  any 
glare  there  might  be  with  ordinary  windows  is  removed  by  this 
particular  form  of  glazing.  This  room  is  also  lighted  by  two  Sugg 
sunburners  fixed  in  a  coved  and  ribbed  ceiling ;  each  fitting  being 
furnished  with  a  cluster  of  nine  inverted  burners.  Again  the 
ventilation  has  received  very  generous  treatment.  There  are  six 
fresh-air  ventilating  panels  in  the  side  walls,  and  the  foul  air  is  ex¬ 
tracted  in  similar  manner  to  that  adopted  in  the  concert  hall.  The 
room  is  of  area  sufficient  for  three  full-sized  billiard  tables  ;  but 
two  full-sized  ones  and  a  small  one  have  been  provided.  On  two 
sides  of  the  room  portable  platforms  have  been  arranged,  on 
which  are  leather-covered  settees  and  tables.  This  room  will 
serve  as  a  big  counter-attraction  to  places  where  billiard  rooms 
are  provided  for  business  purposes. 

From  the  billiard  and  recreation  room,  entrance  is  obtained  to 
the  reading  room.  This  has  an  area  of  33  ft.  by  16  ft.  6  in.  It 
contains  three  tables,  at  each  of  which  six  persons  can  be  accom¬ 
modated.  The  equipment  also  includes  a  set  of  bookcases 
supplied  by  the  Globe  Wernicke  Company,  Limited. 

In  the  remainder  of  our  examination,  everywhere  was  found 
the  attention  to  detail  on  which  we  have  previously  commented. 
There  is  a  Committee  room  14  ft.  9  in.  by  16  ft.  1  in. ;  and  this  will 
be  immensely  useful.  A  refreshment  room  is  situated  on  the  fur¬ 
ther  side  of  the  building  opposite  the  main  entrance.  It  is  so  de¬ 
signed  as  to  be  common  to  the  concert  hall  and  recreation  room ; 
and  there  non-alcoholic  and  other  refreshments  of  all  kinds  will  be 
supplied.  The  room  is  provided  with  a  counter,  hot  water  urn, 


A  Back  View  of  the  New  Buildings— Taken  from  the  Bowling-Green  End. 
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water  supply,  sink  for  washing-up,  &c.  The  lavatory  is  12  ft.  6  in. 
by  10  ft.  The  floor  is  laid  with  Venetian  Terrazzo  marble.  All 
the  fittings  are  by  Messrs.  Finch  and  Co.,  of  Lambeth. 

The  whole  building  is  provided  with  a  system  of  low-pressure  hot- 
water  heating  apparatus  of  ample  capacity.  The  plant  itself  consists 
of  a  cast-iron  Strebel  sectional  boiler,  water-supply  tank,  cast-iron 


flow-and-return  pipes,  and  twelve  radiators,  supported  on  canti¬ 
levers  from  the  wall,  and  distributed  in  the  various  rooms. 

Well  done  1  May  the  new  Livesey  Memorial  Hall,  at  Lower 
Sydenham,  have  a  long  career  of  salutary  usefulness.  We  have 
travelled  far  and  wide  among  gas-works ;  but  never  have  we  seen 
a  superior  building  in  them  devoted  to  recreation. 


EAST  GREENWICH  AND  ORDNANCE  WHARF  INSTITUTE. 


We  are  publishing  this  week  an  illustrated  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Livesey  Memorial  Institute  at  Lower 
Sydenham,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  supplement 
this  with  photographs  of  the  East  Greenwich  and 
Ordnance  Wharf  Institute  of  the  South  Metro¬ 
politan  Gas  Company,  which  was  opened  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Charles  Carpenter,  on  the  12th  ult., 
as  recorded  in  the  “Journal,”  at  the  time  (see 
p.  186).  It  was  stated  then  that  the  main  feature 
of  the  building  is  the  hall,  which  will  seat  about 
800.  There  is  an  ample  stage,  the  opening  of  which 
is  (as  will  be  noticed)  surmounted  by  a  bust,  in  high 
relief,  of  the  late  Sir  George  Livesey ;  while  at  the 
rear  are  spacious  rooms  which  may  be  used  for 
purposes  connected  with  entertainments  or  as  com¬ 
mittee-rooms.  There  is  a  billiard-room,  a  miniature 
rifle-range,  and  a  recreation  room  in  connection  with 
the  refreshment  department ;  and  the  kitchen  and 
lavatory  arrangements  are  complete. 

The  accompanying  photographs  appear  in  the 
August  number  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Com¬ 
pany’s  “  Co-Partnership  Journal,”  to  the  courtesy  of 


East  Greenwich  Institute— General  View. 


Braces  for  Retort=Settings. 

A  patent  has  lately  been  taken  out  for  France  by 
Herr  Aug.  Klonne  for  a  method  of  bracing  retorts, 
more  especially  inclined  ones  or  chambers  which  are 
built  very  high,  and  in  which  the  vertical  bracing 
bars  are  very  long  in  front  and  rear.  As  these  bars 
cannot  be  secured  otherwise  than  by  cross-bars  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  they  must  be  unusually  heavy. 
Endeavours  have  been  made  to  brace  them  together 
in  the  centre.  In  this  case,  however,  two  cross-bars 
had  to  be  run  through  the  masonry ;  and  they  were 
soon  burnt.  To  remedy  this  defect,  the  inventor  pro¬ 
vides  around  the  setting  circular  beams  which  enclose 
the  vertical  bars  at  a  suitable  height.  Between  these 
bars  and  the  beams  there  are  springs  which  yield 
under  the  action  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
settings.  It  is  claimed  that  considerable  economy 
in  weight  can  be  effected  by  means  of  the  invention. 


East  Greenwich  Institute— f he  Platform. 

the  Editor  of  which  (Mr.  W.  T.  Layton)  we  are  indebted  for  the 
loan  of  the  blocks  and  for  permission  to  reproduce  them. 


Manchester  Corporation  and  the  Gas  Publicity 
Scheme. — The  Manchester  City  Council  at  last  Wed¬ 
nesday’s  meeting  confirmed  without  discussion  the 
resolution  of  the  Gas  Committee  that  Manchester 
should  subscribe  to  the  scheme  of  the  Publicity  and 
Special  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Institution  of  Gas 
Engineers  on  the  basis  of  2s.  6d.  per  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  made.  As  stated  in  the  “Journal”  last 
week,  this  is  subject  to  the  Gas  Department  being  “  satisfactorily 
represented  ”  on  the  Committee,  and  to  the  question  of  the  basis 
of  contribution  being  brought  forward  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  for  reconsideration  and  for  revision  if  necessary. 


William  Sugg  and  Co.,  Limited. 

The  vacancy  in  the  management  of  this  Company  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  late  Managing- Director,  Mr.  E.  Sugg  Wright, 
referred  to  in  the  “Journal  ”  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stanhope  Evelyn  Thornton,  Assoc. M. 
Inst.C.E.,  as  Managing-Director,  and  of  Mr.  William  G.  H. 
Mattock,  as  General  Manager.  Mr.  Thornton  has  been  a  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Company  for  several  years,  and  has  latterly  filled  the 
position  of  Chairman,  which  he  now  vacates  in  favour  of  Mr. 
R.  W.  Kennard,  D.L.,  J.P.,  of  the  Falkirk  Iron  Company,  and 
the  Blaenavon  Iron  Company,  who  has  also  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  William  Sugg  and  Co.  for  many  years  past.  Mr. 
Mattock  has  spent  the  whole  of  his  business  career  in  fhe  service 
of  the  Company,  and  received  his  training  as  an  engineer  under 
the  late  Mr.  William  Sugg.  He  has  held  several  important  posi¬ 
tions — the  most  recent  being  that  of  Works  Manager;  and  in  his 
various  capacities  he  has  been  brought  into  intimate  contact  with 
many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  gas  industry.  During  recent 
years,  the  Company  have  been  progressively  successful ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  changes  now  made  will  contribute  to  their  con¬ 
tinued  and  increased  prosperity.  To  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Board, 
Mr.  William  Stevens  Brown,  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  elected  a  Director. 


Sterilizing  Water  by  Chloride  of  Lime. — The  chloride  of  lime 
process  for  sterilizing  the  water  from  the  Zwartkopjes  wells  of  the 
Rand  Water  Board  was  installed  in  November,  1909,  and  discon¬ 
tinued  in  May  of  the  following  year.  Last  January,  however,  the 
quality  of  the  water  deteriorated  slightly,  and  the  sterilization 
process  was  resumed.  After  a  number  of  tests,  it  was  found  that 
from  56  to  60  lbs.  of  lime  added  to  the  average  daily  supply  of 
4,500,000  gallons  gave  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Ihe  cost  of 
sterilizing  the  water,  as  given  by  Mr.  W.  Ingham,  the  Chief 
Engineer,  in  his  last  annual  report,  is  approximately  4s.  2d.  per 
million  gallons. 

Underground  Water  In  Central  Australia. — In  the  August  num¬ 
ber  of  the  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  W.  Gregory,  F.R.S.,  completes  a  study  of  the  flowing  wells 
of  Central  Australia  which  he  began  in  a  previous  issue.  He  points 
out  that  the  discovery  in  Eastern  Central  Australia  of  deeply  buried 
water,  which  is  under  such  pressure  that  it  flows  to  the  surface 
when  reached  by  a  borehole,  has  effected  a  great  economic  change 
in  the  wide  areas  thus  supplied.  The  water  has  so  far  proved  in¬ 
adequate  for  extensive  irrigation,  for  which  its  quality  is  often 
unsuitable ;  but  it  is  of  incalculable  service  for  domestic  purposes, 
for  watering  stock,  and  for  maintaining  stock  routes.  The  general 
distribution  of  the  water  ranges  through  an  area  of  some  580,000 
square  miles. 
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INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOMETRIC  COMMISSION. 


Third  Session  at  Z  rich. 


Following  upon  the  report  which  appeared  in  last  week’s 
“Journal,”  of  the  general  proceedings  of  the  third  session  of  the 
International  Photometric  Commission,  we  publish  in  this  issue 
other  papers  that  were  read,  together  with  some  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  that  were  made  upon  them  and  various  matters  that  came 
up  for  discussion. 

Wednesday,  July  26. 

The  first  paper  that  was  taken  was  by  Dr.  Eitner.  It  dealt 
with  the  photometric  methods  used  in  Germany.  A  translation 
of  this  contribution  will  be  found  at  page  357.  With  regard  to 
the  passage  in  it  where  it  is  said  that  Dr.  Bunte  proposed  to  invite 
representatives  of  different  countries  to  make  a  report  on  their 
photometric  methods,  the  President  (M.Th.  Vautier)  called  to  mind 
that  a  very  similar  request  had  already  been  made  in  the  1903 
session,  as  well  as  in  1907,  but  that  it  had  not  produced  any 
result.  Dr.  Eitner’s  report  again  raised  the  question,  and  would 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  new  inquiry  asked  for  by  Dr.  Bunte.  As 
regards  the  measurement  of  the  energy  taken  by  the  electric  lamp 
used  for  comparison,  it  was  asked  why  Dr.  Eitner  thought  the 
measurement  of  tension  at  the  terminals  of  the  lamp  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  great  errors.  The  reply  was :  By  reason  of  the  accidental 
resistence  which  bad  contacts  could  produce,  it  was  safer  to 
measure  the  intensity  of  the  current.  M.  Laporte  agreed  with  Dr. 
Eitner,  but  thought  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  avoid  this  in¬ 
convenience.  In  any  case  it  was  better  to  measure  the  tension 
and  the  intensity.  Two  methods  of  measurement  were  indicated 
by  Dr.  Eitner ;  and  the  President  asked  to  which  he  gave  the 
preference.  The  reply  was:  To  the  second.  The  first  method 
was  preferably  used  when  lights  of  great  intensity  had  to  be 
measured.  M.  Laporte  said  that  the  method  which  consisted  in 
placing  the  secondary  standard  lamp  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the 
photometer  of  whatever  kind  offered  the  great  advantage  that  the 
photometric  screen  received  the  amount  of  light  for  which  the  eye 
was  most  sensitive.  To  avoid  the  drawback  which  there  was  in 
moving  a  secondary  flame-standard  at  the  moment  of  measuring, 
an  electric  lamp  could  be  adopted  as  the  secondary  standard. 
However,  the  second  method  is  that  most  generally  adopted,  and 
is  preferable.  It  lends  itself,  also,  to  the  measurement  of  rather 
powerful  lights.  In  such  case,  the  amount  of  light  thrown  on  the 
screen  by  the  standard  lamp  is  increased  by  choosing  a  standard 
lamp  of  suitable  intensity,  which  enables,  for  example,  the  obtain¬ 
ing  on  the  screen  of  a  light  of  20  to  50  lux.  These  are  advantageous 
circumstances,  seeing  that  above  10  lux  difficulties  arising  from 
differences  of  colours  become  weaker.  The  conditions  are  un¬ 
favourable  when  the  illumination  on  the  screen  is  lower  than  10  lux. 
Dr.  Brodhun  would  not  use  an  illumination  greater  than  30  lux. 
For  the  higher  intensities  there  could  be  advantageously  used  a 
diaphragm  of  a  diameter  less  than  that  of  the  pupil.  As  regards 
the  methods  described  above,  he  never  adopted  the  simultaneous 
movement  of  the  secondary  standard  and  the  photometer.  In 
Switzerland,  Dr.  Ott  said,  both  methods  were  used  according  to 
circumstances,  always  with  a  fixed  standard.  Mr.  Butterfield  re¬ 
marked  that  in  England  the  method  adopted  was  either  a  fixed 
distance  between  the  two  sources  to  be  compared,  with  the  pho¬ 
tometer  screen  movable,  or  the  fixed  distance  was  maintained 
between  the  screen  and  the  Vernon  Harcourt,  or  the  secondary 
standard  with  the  method  of  substitution.  It  was  therefore  the 
lamp  that  was  being  tested  which  ought  to  be  moved. 

With  regard  to  the  flicker  photometer,  it  was  remarked  that 
this  kind  of  apparatus  has  met  with  certain  criticisms.  Dr.  Eitner 
said,  however,  that  for  industrial  measurements  the  results  were 
accurate  to  within  about  2  per  cent.  M.  Laporte  had  used,  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  the  Brodhun  photometer  for  comparing  the  arc  light 
with  the  incandescent  lamp,  and  recommended  it  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  Butterfield  said  that  in  England,  when  it  was  desired  to  com¬ 
pare  lights  of  different  shades,  one  used  a  Bunsen  star-spot  photo¬ 
meter  or  a  flicker  photometer.  The  old  grease-spot  Bunsen  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  Brodhun  photometer  for  lights  of  the  same  shade. 

As  to  the  average  horizontal  intensity,  M.  Laporte  said  that  to 
measure  it  with  electric  incandescent  lamps,  the  lamp  could  also 
be  turned  on  its  axis.  Dr.  Brodhun  avoided  this  because  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  it  rather  quickly,  which  might  alter  the  intensity. 
But  this  method  had  begun  to  be  used  for  metallic  filament  lamps, 
because  in  their  case,  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  threads, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  turn  it  very  quickly.  M.  Laporte  added 
that  for  carbon  filament  lamps,  three  turns  per  second  were  quite 
enough,  and  this  was  not  very  inconvenient.  Dr.  Brodhun  replied 
that  in  any  case  a  certain  amount  of  care  was  required  with  this 
method. 

The  average  spherical  intensity  was  next  referred  to ;  and  Dr. 
Strache  said  that  in  Austria  for  lamps  of  great  intensity  the 
Brodhun  photometer  for  street  measurements  was  exclusively 
used.  It  was  to  be  observed  that  in  reflective  lamps  the  law  of 
distances  was  no  longer  valid.  The  lamp  was  placed  so  that  its 
distance  from  the  photometer  was  always  2  metres.  When  the 
lamp  was  large  (reflector,  0^50  m.),  the  method  based  on  the  law 
of  distance  was  no  longer  valid.  Mirrors  of  5  metres  were  neces¬ 
sary,  which  was  not  practical.  Dr.  Eitner  said  that  the  method 
of  Dr.  Strache  was  a  special  method,  because  with  it  apparatus 


fitted  with  large  mirrors  was  needful.  Dr.  Ott  used  the  Martens 
apparatus,  which  was  convenient  for  reflectors  of  500  mm. 
diameter.  M.  Laporte  gave  the  information  that  at  the  Central 
Laboratory  of  Paris,  when  they  measured  arcs  provided  with 
globes  they  used  a  mirror  which  was  about  500  mm.  one  way  by 
800  mm.  another. 

For  the  average  spherical  intensity  of  gas-lamps,  Dr.  Strache 
said  the  spherical  photometer  could  not  be  used  because  the  air 
became  vitiated.  The  Rousseau  method  was  too  long.  1  hey 
took  measurements  in  the  chosen  directions  (more  horizontal  than 
vertical)  proportionally  to  the  sines  of  the  inscribed  angles,  and 
the  average  spherical  intensity  was  got  by  dividing  the  addition 
of  the  measurements  by  ten.  M.  Laporte  said  that,  theoretically, 
there  was  an  apparatus,  the  mesometre,  which  gave  the  average 
spherical  intensity  by  a  single  measurement.  It  had  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  France  by  Leonard,  and  in  England  by  Russell.  A 
series  of  mirrors  fixed  at  an  angle  of  450  was  arranged  about 
a  circle  proportionally  to  the  sines  of  the  angles.  Dr.  Strache 
said  that  each  mirror  ought  really  to  be  of  the  total  size  of  the 
lamp ;  and,  in  his  view,  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  co¬ 
efficient  of  the  reflection  of  each  mirror  in  relation  to  the  angle  of 
incidence.  Dr.  Eitner  added  that  these  measurements  could  not 
be  so  accurate  as  the  preceding  ones.  Dr.  Ott  asked  at  what 
distance  from  the  ground  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  measure¬ 
ments — 1  or  i'5o  metres?  Dr.  Brodhun  replied  that  in  Germany 
gas  engineers  measured  at  i-50  m. ;  the  electricians,  at  1  m.  M. 
Weiss  suggested  that  it  was  desirable  to  arrive  at  an  agreement 
as  to  this  height.  Mr.  Butterfield  said  that  in  England,  a  Com¬ 
mittee  was  examining  the  question ;  but  up  to  the  present  no 
report  had  been  made.  It  was  composed  of  gas  engineers  and 
electricians,  and  had  been  nominated  by  three  Societies — the  In¬ 
stitution  of  Gas  Engineers,  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
and  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society.  The  President  then 
thanked  Dr.  Eitner  for  his  interesting  paper,  which  would  be 
sent  to  the  technical  societies  participating  in  the  Commission 
and  to  the  National  Laboratories— at  the  same  time  asking  them 
to  make  observations  and  suggestions  upon  it.  A  resume  of  the 
replies  would  be  distributed  among  the  members,  so  that  con¬ 
clusions  could  be  come  to  at  the  next  session. 

The  President  then  announced  that  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville 
had  brought  a  burner  which  was  intended  to  measure  the  absolute 
flame  lighting  power.  The  gentleman  referred  to  lighted  the 
burner  and  explained  its  working,  and  gave  some  interesting  in¬ 
formation  concerning  it.  An  extract  of  the  results  obtained  will 
be  published  in  the  “Transactions”  of  the  session.  Meanwhile, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  burner  was  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  “Journal  ”  for  March  28  last,  p.  916. 

Thursday,  July  27. 

Mr.  Butterfield  read  the  paper,  on  the  “  Corrections  for  the 
Effects  of  Atmospheric  Conditions  on  Different  Photometric 
Flame  Standards,”  which  was  given  in  last  week’s  “Journal.  ’ 
p.  288. 

M.  Brodhun  remarked  that  a  criticism  of  the  paper  was  for 
the  moment  impossible.  One  could,  however,  be  glad  that  the 
results  were  not  contradictory  to  those  ascertained  before.  It  was 
only  as  regards  high  pressures  that  there  was  any  disagreement 
at  all  with  MM.  Liebenthal  and  Paterson  on  the  subject  of  the 
Harcourt  and  Hefner  standards.  It  seemed  that  in  the  tests  the 
chambers  were  too  small ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  per¬ 
manent  corrections.  Moreover,  the  curve  showing  the  influence 
of  pressure  exhibits  an  incomprehensible  bend.  It  was  certainly 
a  question  to  be  elucidated.  The  President  asked  if  tests  had  not 
been  made  under  natural  conditions,  but  at  high  altitudes  800  to 
1500  or  2000  metres.  Were  there  such  stations  in  Germany  or 
Austria?  M.  Kusminsky  replied  that  there  was  a  station  having 
gas  in  Austria  at  an  elevation  of  1500  metres.  Dr.  Strache  said 
he  would  ascertain  if  there  were  suitable  places  in  Austria  which 
might  be  interesting  from  this  point  of  view.  M.  Weiss  proposed 
to  ascertain  the  value  for  the  Hefner  at  Zurich  at  the  Schlieren 
Laboratory  (470  m.),  at  Uetliberg  (900  m.),  and  at  Santis  (2000  m.) 
and  at  the  Jungfrau,  if  necessary. 

In  reply  to  the  President,  Mr.  Butterfield  said  there  were  not 
suitable  places  in  England.  Dr.  Strache  said  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  could  be  ascertained  with  a  comparative  electric 
lamp.  With  gas-lamps  and  flame-standards  the  effect  was  elimi¬ 
nated — being  the  same  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  M.  Brodhun 
remarked,  as  to  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  and  humidity,  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  seeing  that  one  is  not  master  so 
as  to  vary  these  elements.  Liebenthal  had  carried  out  work  on 
the  subject,  which  would  be  published  shortly,  but  it  was  not  in 
that  a  question  of  the  effect  of  pressure.  Dr.  Eitner  thought  that 
the  relative  correction  for  pressure  would  be  necessary  in  future 
tests,  as  one  regulated  the  electric  lamp  with  a  Hefner. 

Mr.  Butterfield  said  he  thought  the  experiments  had  been  very 
exact ;  the  chamber  was  large  enough  for  the  conditions  to  be 
almost  natural;  and  the  carbonic  acid  only  varied  o’i  per  cent. 
The  variation  of  pressure  did  not  exceed  2  mm.  There  was 
agreement  with  M.  Liebenthal  beyond  a  pressure  of  660.  Dr. 
Eitner  called  attention  to  a  passage  in  a  paper  by  M.  Liebenthal, 
where  he  gave  results  showing  how  the  intensity  varied  with  the 
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pressure.  Mr.  Butterfield  said  tests  had  been  made  with  the  sper¬ 
maceti  candle.  The  results  were : 

At  474  mm.,  it  gave  75  per  cent,  of  the  English  candle  ; 

,,  308  mm.,  ,,  40  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

„  150  mm.,  ,,  a  small  blue  flame ; 

,,  127  mm.,  it  went  out. 

The  President  asked  if  Mr.  Butterfield  had  found  differences  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  a  test,  in  order  to  see  the  effect  of 
water  vapour  due  to  the  operator.  Mr.  Butterfield  replied  that 
an  Assmann  hygrometer  had  been  used,  and  a  variation  of  from 
072  to  075  per  cent,  had  been  found  in  the  moisture.  The  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  was  0U25  at  the  beginning  and  o-i25  at  the  end. 
The  President  observed  that  gas  saturated  itself  with  water  vapour 
in  passing  the  meter.  How  could  it  be  arranged  to  measure 
the  gas  dry  ?  M.  Brodhun  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  dry 
the  gas  by  collecting  it  in  a  dry  holder  or  by  using  petroleum  in  the 
meter.  Dr.  Strache  suggested  that  one  might  use  paraffin  by 
slowly  turning  the  meter.  Dr.  Eitner  thought  it  would  suffice  to 
dry  bv  means  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  make  the  correction  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  water  vapour  absorbed.  The  President  hardly 
thought  this  would  be  sufficient,  owing  to  the  large  volume  of  air 
necessary. 

Dr.  Colman  said  he  had  made  tests,  but  thought  that  error  was 
introduced  by  drying  the  gas,  because  benzene  was  absorbed  by 
chloride  of  calcium.  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  was  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  and  also,  after  tests  made  in  Paris,  thought  the  differences 
due  to  dry  or  moist  gas  negligible.  Dr.  Colman  said  that  chloride 
of  calcium,  by  absorbing  water,  gave  a  liquid  which  physically 
absorbed  benzene.  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  said  it  was  always 
necessary  to  operate  with  columns  of  dry  chloride  of  calcium. 
The  volume  of  liquid  was  always  slight,  and  likewise  the  error. 
Air  could  also  be  dried  by  cooling  it  to  at  least  220,  with  a  flow 
of  one  metre  per  hour.  The  President  thought  the  correction 
necessitated  by  the  moisture,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Eitner,  was  a 
fiction.  How  could  one  calculate  the  velocity  of  the  moist  gas 
from  the  velocity  of  the  dry  gas  and  the  vapour  ?  Dr.  Eitner 
replied  that  if  the  orifice  corresponded  to  the  Bunsen  law,  one 
could  calculate  the  rate  of  flow  according  to  the  density  and  the 
pressure.  The  President  asked  how  the  effect  of  the  moisture  on 
the  rate  of  flow  was  to  be  reckoned  when  the  temperature  varied ; 
and  Dr.  Eitner  answered  by  saying  that  one  calculated  the  velocity 
according  to  the  densities,  by  taking  the  density  of  the  mixture. 

This  concluded  the  morning’s  discussion.  In  the  afternoon, 

Dr.  Strache  described  a  method  of  regulating  the  height  of  the 
flame  of  the  Hefner  lamp  by  means  of  a  thermo-couple.  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  his  communication  is  given  on  p.  358.  In  reply  to 
M.  Brodhun  he  said  that  a  slight  obliquity  of  the  flame  involved 
a  variation  in  the  deviation  of  the  indicator. 

M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  spoke  on  absolute  lighting  power.  In 
1903  and  1907,  the  Commission  had,  he  said,  considered  the 
subject.  Since  then,  MM.  Mayer  and  Schmidt,  at  Carlsruhe, 
had  verified  the  work  of  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  by  taking  into 
account  a  correction  of  15  per  cent,  for  water  gas.  M.  Sainte- 
Claire  Deville  proposed  the  replacing  of  the  examination  of 
illuminating  power  by  that  of  calorific  power— the  latter  being 
better  defined.  He  asked  if  the  Commission  was  sufficiently  in¬ 
formed  on  the  question.  He  thought  that  such  substitution  would 
be  useful.  Dr.  Strache  said  he  had  shown  that  the  effect  of  flame 
temperature  was  relative  to  the  economy  of  the  lighting.  At 
Carlsruhe,  it  had  been  found  that  the  higher  the  temperature  the 
better  was  the  result.  But  one  had  always  worked  by  regulating 
the  consumption  for  a  given  number  of  calories,  instead  of  having 
a  constant  consumption.  To  investigate  the  effect  of  temperature, 
he  had  added  carbonic  acid,  which  at  once  lowered  the  calorific 
power  and  the  temperature.  By  adding  hydrogen,  the  calorific 
power  was  lowered,  but  the  temperature  was  raised.  Naturally, 
the  volume  was  also  changed ;  but  by  carburetting  the  gas,  to 
obtain  the  same  calorific  power,  the  raising  of  the  temperature 
was  always  an  advantage.  For  example  : 

With  o  per  cent,  of  CCTj  .  £  calories 

7i  11  »»  ....  6  ,, 

25  ..  ..  ....  9-25  ,, 

33  ..  .1  ....  137  ,, 

With  benzene,  there  was  an  increase  of  6-6  to  8-i.  With  acety¬ 
lene,  a  7-07  increase  was  obtained.  He  did  not  combat  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  M.  Deville ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to 
admit  an  exact  proportion  between  the  calorific  power  and  the 
lighting  power.  He  would  be  glad  if  there  were  a  Committee  to 
draw  up  a  resolution.  The  figures  obtained  in  his  investigations 
were  given  in  detail  in  a  paper  of  which  a  translation  appears 
on  p.  358. 

M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  said  that  Dr.  Strache  had  not  defined 
incandescent  lighting  power.  It  was  necessary  to  burn  each  gas 
in  a  suitable  burner.  If  not,  it  was  needful  to  regulate  the  draught 
each  time,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  result.  He  had  used  a 
No.  1  Auer  burner  by  providing  it  with  a  distinct  supply,  and  by 
regulating  it  so  that  whatever  gas  was  used,  the  outlay  of  heat  was 
the  same.  A  test  was  made  with  a  separate  supply,  and  another 
with  a  normal  one.  A  gas  of  4000  calories  requires  375  times  its 
volume  of  air,  and  gives  24  litres  to  the  carcel.  A  gas  of  9000 
calories  (gross  calorific  value)  gives  15  litres  to  the  carcel.  If 
artificial  air  is  introduced,  the  efficiency  is  improved.  With  poor 
gas,  there  is  the  same  outlay  per  carcel.  With  rich  gas,  the  outlay 


is  117,  instead  of  15.  These  tests  have  shown  that  the  problem 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  power  is  far  from  being  reached.  When 
one  reheats  with  hot  air,  it  is  rather  the  speed  of  the  air  than  its 
temperature  which  is  important.  The  same  thing  occurs  with 
gas.  The  speed  of  the  afflux  of  heat  is  the  real  factor.  M.  Deville 
thought  he  could  come  to  an  agreement  with  Dr.  Strache  in  defin¬ 
ing  illuminating  power.  The  President  observed  that,  in  fact,  the 
calorific  power  described  the  gas  better  than  its  illuminating 
power.  The  replacing  of  the  latter  by  the  former  was  not  an 
ideal,  but  was  perhaps  a  practical,  solution.  A  large  number  of 
Technical  Societies  wished  it.  Dr.  Strache  said  he  hoped  for  this 
substitution  ;  but  he  did  not  agree  with  a  statement  being  made 
of  proportion  between  calorific  power  and  illuminating  power. 
Moreover,  M.  Deville  had  found  that  it  did  not  exist  with  water 
gas.  It  would  be  better  to  omit  the  references  to  proportion.  The 
President  asked  within  what  limit  was  there  proportion ;  and  M. 
Deville  replied  for  all  coal  gas,  and  even  with  a  mixture  of  water 
gas.  Dr.  Colman  supported  the  view  of  Dr.  Strache,  but  said  it 
would  be  difficult  to  introduce  in  England  the  substitution  asked 
for,  because  the  illuminating  power  was  stipulated  by  law,  and 
only  in  a  special  case  was  there  reference  to  both  calorific  power 
and  to  lighting  power.  The  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  would 
oppose  any  extension  of  this  dual  test. 

Mr.  Butterfield,  at  the  President’s  request,  explained  the  functions 
of  the  Gas  Referees,  and  said  that  in  the  case  quoted  the  lighting 
and  the  heating  power  were  both  ascertained  every  day.  If  they 
were  not  satisfactory,  there  was  a  penalty.  Dr.  Colman  added  that 
English  engineers  were  not  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  calorific 
power,  but  only  to  having  two  stipulations.  Moreover,  they  could 
not  make  the  proposal  to  Parliament.  M.  Bohm  thought  the  tests 
of  M  M .  Strache  and  Deville  were  not  comparable.  Dr.  Eitner  said 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  burner  in  the 
definition  of  illuminating  power.  The  flame  ought  to  be  such 
that  it  exactly  filled  the  mantle.  In  Germany,  the  substitution 
would  be  effected  gradually.  With  this  view,  they  had  there 
begun  to  allow  a  calorific  power  of  between  5000  and  5200  calories 
per  cubic  metre ;  the  illuminating  power  being  10  to  12  Hefners  per 
150  litres.  Dr.  Colman  advocated  the  fixing  of  the  definition  of 
calorific  power,  if  they  adopted  the  resolution  concerning  it.  The 
President  said  they  should  adopt  the  calorific  power  of  the 
physicists.  Dr.  Colman  said  the  heat  of  combustion  was  the 
gross  calorific  power.  M.  Deville  thought  one  ought  to  consider 
the  water  as  vaporized  [Session  1903],  in  conformity  with  the 
Junkers  indications.  In  summer  the  results  were  different  from 
winter.  Both  the  President  and  M.  Deville  considered  it  better 
to  keep  the  definition  of  1903.  Dr.  Strache  said  that  in  Austria 
they  had  begun  to  accept  the  gross  calorific  power.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  International  Photometric  Commission  recognize 
the  heat  of  combustion  as  a  fundamental  measurement,  and  that 
the  illuminating  power  remains  outside  the  resolutions,  as  the  gas 
is  used  for  lighting,  heating,  and  for  motive  power.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  thereupon  proposed  a  Sub-Committee,  who  were  appointed, 
consisting  of  MM.  Deville,  Eitner,  Weiss,  and  Colman,  to  consider 
the  scheme  of  this  proposal. 

The  Commission  later  on  expressed  their  opinion  that,  having 
regard  to  the  methods  of  employing  gas  at  present  in  vogue, 
the  determination  of  the  illuminating  power  of  gas-flames  has 
lost  its  significance,  and  that  the  determination  of  calorific  power 
ought  to  take  the  place  of  the  determination  of  illuminating  power 
as  the  essential  criterion  of  the  value  of  gas. 

The  Commission  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  internal 
administrative  matters,  such  as  the  increase  of  the  members. 
The  President  cited  the  example  of  the  electricians,  who  gave 
only  one  vote  to  each  country,  whatever  the  number  of  delegates. 
He  proposed  to  give  to  each  country  as  many  votes  as  it  had 
representatives.  M.  Brodhun  pointed  out  that  they  could  not 
come  to  a  decision,  as  they  had  not  the  views  of  the  societies  of 
which  they  were  delegates.  Dr.  Strache  suggested  that  they  dis¬ 
cuss  the  number  of  members,  and  then  the  method  of  voting. 
To  come  to  a  decision  relating  to  the  unit  of  luminous  intensity,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  the  electricians  associated  with  them. 
Dr.  Colman  thought  it  best  to  discuss  first  the  method  of  voting, 
or  to  discuss  both  questions  together.  If  the  number  of  members 
was  increased,  the  solution  would  depend  on  the  number  present. 
It  would  be  the  same  if  the  number  of  votes  was  equal  to  the 
number  of  delegates.  It  would  be  otherwise  if  each  country  had 
one  vote.  M.  Kuminsky  said  that  the  societies  with  which  he  was 
connected  voted  by  countries.  The  President  said  that  as  certain 
decisions  might  have  a  commercial  interest,  it  would  be  logical 
that  the  number  of  representatives  be  proportionate  to  the  popula¬ 
tion.  In  any  case,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  importance  of  the 
countries.  Dr.  Colman  opposed  a  vote  according  to  the  number 
of  members  present. 

After  further  discussion,  the  Commission  voted  unanimously 
in  favour  of  a  vote  by  countries.  They  then  passed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  members.  Dr.  Strache 
proposed  to  leave  it  to  the  societies  to  send  whatever  number  of 
delegates  they  pleased.  It  would  be  necessary  to  see  what  should 
be  the  financial  contribution  of  each  country.  It  would  be  logical 
for  the  societies  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  dele¬ 
gates.  Mr.  Butterfield  thought,  however,  that  a  limitation  of  the 
number  of  members  would  be  useful.  Dr.  Eitner  considered  that 
the  increase  of  numbers  would  lead  to  want  of  unanimity.  It 
would  be  better  to  increase  the  number  of  delegates  of  countries 
which  had  but  one,  and  even  two  per  country  was  too  few.  M. 
Weiss  said  each  country  ought  to  be  invited  to  send  up  to  six 
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delegates.  The  contribution  could  be  separated  into  two  parts — 
one  absolute  for  the  country,  and  the  other  additional  according 
to  its  commerce  and  population.  Dr.  Eitner  thought  it  was  not 
necessary  to  nominate  more  than  six  members  per  country. 

After  further  observations,  the  discussion  was  adjourned.  The 
eventual  decision  will  be  found  recorded  below. 

Friday,  July  28. 

The  President  showed  the  spectro-photometer  of  M.  Thovert, 
of  which  a  description  is  given  on  p.  359,  after  which  Dr.  Eitner 
said  that  nine  years  ago  he  had  constructed  an  analogous  appa¬ 
ratus.  It  was  formed  of  an  ordinary  spectroscope  ;  but  the  slit 
coincided  with  the  limit  ot  the  two  sight  spaces  of  a  photometer. 
When  the  lighting  was  equal,  the  limit  disappeared.  This  was 
able  to  be  effected  by  a  suitable  choice  of  the  angle  of  two  paral- 
lelipedes  which  were  placed  under  the  screen.  The  scale  was 
visible  at  the  same  time  as  the  spectra ;  the  latter  being  seen  as 
two  rectangles  touching  one  another.  One  saw  at  once  in  one 
slit  of  the  eye-piece  i-5oth  of  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  or  even 
1 -200th  if  necessary.  The  apparatus  was  made  by  Zeiss. 

Dr.  Strache  having  read  his  paper  on  “An  Absolute  Unit  of 
Light,”  of  which  an  abstract  translation  is  given  on  p.  358,  M. 
Weiss  said  he  thought  there  was  too  much  diversity  in  the  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  human  eye  for  a  strict  solution  td  be  possible ;  one 
of  the  reasons,  for  example,  being  the  varying  fatigue  of  the  eye 
for  each  colour.  The  proposal  of  Dr.  Strache  was,  however,  one 
for  examination.  M.  Brodhun  found  it  very  difficult  to  agree  upon 
the  curve  of  sensibility  of  the  eye  with  the  wave  length,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  a  practical  solution.  Much  remained  to  be  studied — - 
that  of  the  dark  body  not  being  finished.  Dr.  Strache  said  there 
was  already  progress,  as  actually  everyone  measured  heterochrome 
sources  by  eye.  The  question  was  sufficiently  important  to  go  on 
with.  Moreover,  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
dark  body  was  now  almost  completely  investigated.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  did  not  oppose  the  course  indicated  by  Dr.  Strache,  but  thought 
one  would  have  to  await  better  results  from  improvements  in  the 
speHro-photometers,  as  with  them  differences  of  shade  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  eyes  were  no  longer  important.  Certain  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  region  of  the  spectrum  could  therefore  be  made.  M. 
Brodhun  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  an  analogous 
curve  to  that  of  Lummer,  so  as  to  reduce  the  relative  results  from 
different  colours  to  only  one  of  them.  The  President  observed 
that  towards  the  ends  of  the  spectrum,  the  sensibility  of  the  eye 
was  rather  weak,  so  that  one  need  not  know  the  curve  with  exact¬ 
ness.  Also,  each  observer  would  read  the  curve  of  Lummer  for 
himself.  Dr.  Strache  said,  in  short,  that  he  proposed  to  study  : 
(1)  The  comparison  of  different  regions  of  the  spectrum  between 
themselves ;  (2)  the  determination  of  the  radiation  of  dark  bodies ; 
and  (3)  the  construction  of  an  apparatus.  Dr.  Eitner  supported 
Dr.  Strache,  and  thought  a  Sub-Committee  should  examine  the 
question.  The  President  said  it  was  a  rather  special  one  to  be 
sprung  on  National  Laboratories.  Dr.  Strache  added  that,  once 
formed,  the  Sub-Committee  could  themselves  apply  to  National 
Laboratories.  This  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  of  the  re-election  of  members  was  next  raised  by 
the  President;  and  Dr.  Eitner  asked  whether  the  Commission  or  the 
institutions  would  have  the  nomination  of  them.  The  President 
answered  that  it  would  be  the  institutions  who  would  elect  them 
after  each  session.  Dr.  Eitner  fancied  this  might  interfere  with 
the  continuity  of  their  work  ;  but  the  President  thought  otherwise, 
as  the  members  interested  would  be  re-elected.  M.  Deville  re¬ 
marked  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  institutions  to  arrange  to  be 
represented  by  old  and  new  members.  Dr.  Eitner  said  he  would 
hesitate  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  a  Sub-Committee  if  he  was 
not  sure  of  re-election.  Dr.  Strache  supported  M.  Deville,  who 
said  the  Commission  should  be  made  up  only  of  those  active 
members  elected  for  a  single  session. 

Re-assembling  in  the  afternoon,  the  President  announced  the 
results  of  the  Sub-Committees  which  had  been  appointed — the  one 
on  “The  Comparison  of  the  Vernon-Harcourt,  Hefner,  and 
Carcel  Standards,”  and  the  other  on  “  The  Substitution  of  Calorific 
Power  for  Lighting  Power.”  The  latter  is  given  on  p.  358.  The 
former  is  as  follows  : — - 

The  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  M.  Vautier,  President,  and 
MM.  Brodhun  and  Laporte,  have  calculated  the  modifications 
brought  about  in  the  relationship  of  the  luminous  intensities  of  the 
three  lamps — Carcel,  Hefner,  and  Vernon  Harcourt — by  the 
change  in  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  normal  working  of  the 
Vernon  Harcourt  lamp,  which  was  indicated  in  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Glazebrook,  Director  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  letter,  the  normal  atmospheric 
conditions  for  the  working  of  the  Vernon  Harcourt  lamp  are: 
Height  of  barometer,  76  cm.  of  mercury;  humidity,  8  litres  of 
water  vapour  per  cubic  metre  of  dry  air,  instead  of  the  conditions 
previously  given:  Height  of  barometer,  76  cm.  of  mercury; 
humidity,  10  litres  of  water  vapour  per  cubic  metre  of  dry  air. 

Using  the  co-efficient  of  o-o66  per  litre  of  water  vapour  given  by 
Mr.  Paterson,  the  relative  values  accepted  in  1907  become  after 
this  correction : 

Carcel  =  io'75  Hefner  remains  Carcel  =  io-75  Hefner. 

Vernon  Harcourt  =  io-95  Hefner  becomes  Vernon  Harcourt 
=  irio  Hefner. 

Vernon  Harcourt  =  ro20  Carcel  becomes  Vernon  Harcourt 
=  i'035  Carcel. 


And  in  calculating  the  table  of  double  entry : 

Carcel.  Hefner.  Vernon  Harcourt. 

Carcel  .  ...  1  . .  io-75  ..  o’g65 

Hefner  .  .  .  C0930  ..  1  ..  o'ogco 

Vernon  Harcourt.  i'035  ..  ii'io  ..  1 

The  decisions  of  the  Committees  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Questions  of  internal  administration  were  next  discussed.  The 
President  called  to  mind  that  there  had  been  agreement  as  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  delegates,  but  not  as  to  their  number. 
Herr  Drehschmidt  asked  that  he  might  prepare  a  scheme  of  regu¬ 
lations  which  could  be  submitted  to  the  institutions  of  which  they 
were  delegates.  The  President  said  that  this  was  exactly  what 
they  were  discussing.  Did  they  think  they  should  state  a  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  delegates  for  each  country,  that  this  maximum 
should  be  six,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  the  same  for  all  countries  ? 
Dr.  Eitner  thought  everyone  was  agreed  to  increase  the  number 
to  six  for  those  countries  which  had  four,  and  to  two  or  three  for 
those  which  had  one.  M.  Deville  proposed  to  allow  every  coun¬ 
try  to  have  the  same  number  up  to  the  fixed  maximum.  It  was 
eventually  unanimously  decided  to  adopt  the  numbers  of  six  and 
three  in  place  of  six  and  two. 

The  question  of  re-election  of  delegates  was  then  further  con¬ 
sidered.  M.  Deville  said  the  institutions  could  be  written  to  after 
each  session  that  their  delegates  had  practically  resigned,  and 
that  they  were  invited  to  renominate  them  or  appoint  others. 
Dr.  Colman  said  the  duties  of  a  delegate  ought  to  go  on  from  one 
congress  to  the  next.  If  he  worked,  he  would  naturally  be  re¬ 
elected.  M.  Deville  thought  it  was  necessary  to  anticipate  a 
revision  by  the  technical  institutions  of  the  list  of  their  delegates, 
and  that  after,  or  on  the  eve  of,  each  session.  Dr.  Colman 
thought  this  revision  ought  to  be  after  the  sessions ;  and  M.  Weiss 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  There  was  further  discussion  on  the 
point ;  but  no  decision  was  arrived  at. 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  question  of  funds,  the  President 
asked  if  an  annual  credit  was  necessary,  or  should  they  wait  for  a 
sum  to  be  repaid.  M.  Deville  was  in  favour  of  an  annual  allow¬ 
ance  for  current  expenses,  and  in  addition  each  session  should 
have  to  provide  a  credit  for  research  work.  Dr.  Colman  said 
he  was  authorized  by  his  Institution  to  promise  their  quota  of 
the  bureau  expenses ;  but  as  regards  other  work,  he  had  no  autho¬ 
rity.  The  President  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  ask  the  tech¬ 
nical  institutions  if  they  were  agreeable  to  subsidize  the  work.  Dr. 
Eitner  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  decide  this  question  in  prin¬ 
ciple  without  having  any  particular  work  in  view.  M.  Weiss  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  draw  up  beforehand  a  programme  of  work. 
On  the  President’s  suggestion,  this  matter  was  also  left  undecided 
and  carried  over  to  another  session. 

The  subject  of  the  admission  of  members  representing  electrical 
groups  was  then  considered.  M.  Brodhun  was  in  favour  of  it  ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  elec¬ 
tricians.  M.  Laporte  desired  that  the  electricians  and  the  gas 
engineers  should  agree  on  the  same  unit.  In  Germany,  Dr.  Eitner 
said,  the  gas  engineers  always  consulted  the  electricians.  The 
President  said  that  in  France,  the  gaziers  were  present  on  the 
Electro-Technic  Committee. 

The  resolution  proposed  was  :  “The  International  Photometric 
Commission  are  of  opinion  that,  for  questions  common  to  both 
gas  and  electrical  industries,  the  electricians  be  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  meetings.”  M.  Deville  thought  the  electricians 
ought  to  be  invited  for  the  whole  session,  when  common  questions 
would  be  considered.  Dr.  Strache  said  that  as  in  each  session 
the  unit  of  light  would  be  discussed,  the  electricians  would  be 
always  invited.  The  President  remarked  that  the  presence  of  the 
electricians  would  be  permanent  perhaps,  but  facultative.  The 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  with  the  addition  suggested 
by  M.  Deville. 

The  next  point  raised  by  the  President  was  the  number  of  votes 
by  which  a  decision  could  be  obtained  which  might  be  described 
as  emanating  from  the  Commission.  Unanimity  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected.  He  would  willingly  accept  that  it  should  be  four-fifths  of 
the  members.  Dr.  Eitner  saw  no  inconvenience  from  this  ;  but  a 
vote  of  the  majority  could  not  force  a  country  to  carry  out  the 
decision.  The  President  said  it  was,  however,  necessary  to  decide 
on  the  effect  of  the  decisions  of  the  Commission,  which  might  not 
be  unanimous.  Dr.  Eitner  supported  the  principle  of  the  majority 
to  decide  if  a  scientific  question  had  been  sufficiently  elucidated. 
The  President  put  it  to  the  vote;  and  it  was  decided  that  four- 
fifths  should  be  required  to'  carry  the  imprimatur  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion — that  is,  four-fifths  of  the  votes  expressed. 

M.  Deville  raised  the  question  as  to  the  number  of  electricians 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Commission.  Dr.  Eitner  proposed  one 
delegate  from  each  country  taking  part  in  the  International 
Commission  of  Electricians.  The  President  said  the  International 
Commission  of  Electricians  could  be  asked  to  send  the  number  of 
delegates  they  thought  fit.  It  was  the  Commission  authorized 
by  the  technical  societies  that  ought  to  give  the  invitation.  M. 
Laporte  gave  the  information  that  the  International  Electro- 
Technical  Committees  met  only  every  four  years.  There  would 
be  too  long  to  wait  for  the  nomination  of  the  electrical  delegates. 
Mr.  Butterfield  suggested  that  when  common  questions  arose  the 
technical  institutions  would  be  able  to  decide  that  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  gas  delegates  be  replaced  by  electricians.  The  President 
thought  this  proposal  would  touch  the  dignity  of  the  Commission, 
who  ought  to  issue  the  invitations.  The  Commission  decided  that 
their  bureau  should  invite  the  National  Electro-Technical  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  International  Commission  to  delegate  one  electrician 
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per  country  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  on  all  questions  of 
common  interest.  The  following  morning  (Saturday,  July  29), 
this  decision  was  modified  by  the  President’s  suggestion,  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  to  invite  two  electricians  for  countries  having  six 
delegates,  and  one  for  those  which  have  three  delegates. 

Saturday,  July  29. 

The  question  of  the  unit  of  intensity  was  discussed.  Dr.  Strache 
said  that  he  was  very  glad  that  America,  England,  and  France  had 
agreed  on  the  same  unit;  but  for  the  moment  it  could  not  be 
accepted  as  international.  He  did  not  wish  that  the  unit  should 
be  chosen  under  the  form  of  an  incandescent  electric  lamp, 
because  the  luminous  rays  were  not  alone  interesting.  He  would 
like  the  new  unit  to  be  in  simple  relation  to  the  Hefner,  which 
could  at  the  same  time  be  maintained.  As  a  simple  proportion, 
9/10  is  admissible;  but  it  ought  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  M.  Brodhun  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  should  first 
discuss  the  question  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  unit.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  said  this  would  be  difficult  if  they  had  not  the  elements  on 
the  other  questions.  M.  Brodhun  replied  that  the  thing  was  sim¬ 
ply  to  discuss  this  future  denomination.  Dr.  Eitner  said  they  were 
speaking  only  of  the  denomination,  because  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  new  unit  would  be  ri  Hefner.  For  England,  nothing  is 
changed  ;  and  they  hoped  it  would  be  the  same  for  France.  They 
could  not  speak  of  the  new  unit  as  international,  for  they  could 
not  adopt  it.  The  word  “  international  ”  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
a  new  unit  really  adopted  by  all  countries.  A  sub  committee  could 
be  nominated  to  try  for  the  realization  of  an  objective  unit.  One 
of  the  three  names  suggested— normal  kerze,  normal  candle, 
standard  candle — might  be  chosen.  M.  Brodhun,  in  the  name  of 
the  Reichsanstalt  and  Electrical  Committees  taking  part  in  the 
International  Commission  of  Electricians,  had  to  oppose  the  use 
of  the  term  international  unit.  One  ought  not  to  diminish  the 
sense  of  the  word  “international.” 

M.  Deville  inquired  whether  the  height  of  the  flame  of  the  Hef¬ 
ner  could  not  be  increased  a  little,  so  as  to  increase  its  intensity 
about  A^th,  in  order  that  the  countries  which  used  this  standard 
might  realize  an  intensity  near  to  the  unit.  M.  Brodhun  said  this 
would  necessitate  very  long  investigation.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  re-make  all  the  investigations  into  the  Hefner  to  see  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  external  conditions.  Dr.  Eitner  said  he  had  been 
engaged  on  the  increase  of  the  height  of  the  Hefner  flame,  but 
this  made  the  lamp  a  great  deal  less  satisfactory,  because  the  flame 
became  much  more  changeable.  The  new  standard  thus  effected 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  reproduce  than  the  old  Hefner 
lamp.  M.  Deville  said  the  Hefner  could  be  used  by  bringing  it  a 
little  nearer  the  photometer.  Dr.  Eitner  replied  that  it  could  not  be 
done,  because  the  difference  of  n  per  cent,  was  too  great.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  change  the  standard.  In  commerce,  they 
would  be  compelled  progressively  to  indicate  the  two  units.  Dr. 
Colman  said  English  gas  engineers  would  be  glad  of  an  agreement 
or  an  international  unit ;  but  they  appreciated  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Austrians  and  Germans.  They  were  not  of  opinion  that  the 
word  “  international  ”  should  be  used — at  least,  not  until  it  was 
unanimously  decided  upon. 

In  the  name  of  the  Institution  of  which  he  was  delegate,  he 
accepted  the  dimensions  of  the  new  unit.  He  advocated  the  name 
of  “  standard-candle,”  which  they  already  had.  Dr.  Eitner  said 
they  could  give  three  names  to  the  unit  :  Standard-candle, 
standard-kerze,  and  standard-bougie.  Dr.  Colman  thought  the 
word  “bougie”  would  lead  to  misunderstandings.  It  was  not 
desirable  to  say  “  Hefner  kerze”  (candle),  but  “  Hefner-einheit  ” 
(unit).  If  the  Commission  requested  this  change,  it  would  be 
effected  little  by  little.  M.  Brodhun  said  they  could  not  arrive 
at  a  decision,  because  he  did  not  know  the  opinion  of  the  Reich¬ 
sanstalt.  In  Germany,  one  talked  at  first  of  the  Hefner  light,  and 
it  was  only  after  the  congress  of  Geneva,  when  it  was  thought 
the  Hefner  was  going  to  become  international,  that  one  spoke 
of  the  Hefner  candle.  In  Germany,  one  said  simply  candle,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  make  this  practice  disappear.  But  it 
might  be  considered.  Dr.  Eitner  was  of  the  same  opinion  as 
M.  Brodhun ;  but  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  great  confusion 
due  to  the  word  candle.  Moreover,  outside  Germany,  one  always 
said  Hefner  and  not  Hefner  candle. 

M.  Laporte  said  one  did  not  always  know,  when  reading  a  book, 
whether  it  was  referring  to  a  Hefner  candle  or  a  standard  candle. 
It  would  be  very  useful  to  avoid  these  confusions  by  simply  saying 
Hefner  or  Hefner  unit.  The  same  applied  to  English  works. 
Dr.  Eitner  believed  that  in  literature  one  said  only  Hefner  candle. 
This  did  not  lead  to  confusion.  The  President  read  a  letter  from 
M.Van  Rossum  and  M.Terneden,  who  said  that  the  international 
unit  ought  to  be  voted  by  the  Commission;  but  they  did  not  think 
it  would  be  practically  realized.  M.  Terneden  said  in  Holland 
they  used  the  Hefner  kerze  and  the  English  candle,  and  they  were 
not  confused.  M.  Weiss  said  in  Switzerland  gas  engineers  and 
electricians  used  the  word  Hefner  kerze,  and  there  was  no  other 
denomination.  M.  Bohm  said  in  Italy  they  had  the  carcel  and 
the  decimal  candle  (bougie  decimate)  in  the  gas  industry,  while  the 
electricians  used  the  Hefner  kerze.  The  President  pointed  out 
that  Italy  had  adhered  to  the  international  candle.  He  thought 
that  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  a  resolution  giving  satisfaction  to 
the  countries  which  had  already  agreed.  This  would  indicate 
progress.  He  thought  they  should  abstain  from  using  the  word 
international,  which  was  something  excessive  at  a  time  when 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  did  not  accept  it.  It  might 
perhaps  be  convenient  to  call  the  new  unit,  decimal.  M.  Brodhun 


remarked  that  they  recognized  the  advantage  of  a  simple  ratio 
between  the  Hefner  and  the  new  candle.  As  to  the  word  deci¬ 
mal,  he  did  not  think  that  it  ought  to  be  used  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  ratio  existing  between  a  Violle  unit  and  the 
new  unit. 

The  President  said  the  results  of  M.  Violle  had  not  shown  im¬ 
portant  variations,  as  was  thought.  M.  Violle  had  compared  his 
unit  to  the  Hefner,  but  previously  to  the  tests  on  the  Hefner  by 
the  Reichsanstalt — that  is  to  say,  when  it  had  not  been  really  well 
defined.  M.  Brodhun  said  he  only  wished  to  indicate  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  might  arise  from  the  word  decimal.  The  President 
said  that  if  the  new  investigations  made  it  possible  to  use  the 
Violle  unit,  they  would  have  perhaps  to  change  the  co-efficient  by 
{^jth.  Dr.  Strache  said  they  had  not  to  discuss  the  Violle  unit.  He 
preferred  the  word  standard  to  decimal.  The  President  said  the 
word  standard  was  not  a  good  one  for  France.  He  preferred 
normal.  A  Sub-Committee  would  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
following  points  :  (1)  To  take  note  of  the  agreement ;  (2)  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  progress ;  (3)  not  to  use  the  word  international ;  (4)  to 
propose  another  denomination  (two  or  three  names) ;  (5)  to  advise 
the  separation  of  the  words  candle  and  Hefner. 

M.  Brodhun  said  they  were  in  agreement  on  the  first  four 
points;  but  as  to  the  fifth,  he  was  not  authorized  to  decide. 
It  seemed  difficult  to  change  the  denomination  without  changing 
the  dimension.  Dr.  Eitner  thought  that  his  Society  did  not  wish 
to  change  the  word  Hefner-kerze.  There  was  no  inconvenience 
in  it  outside  Germany.  M.  Laporte  did  not  share  this  view.  In 
many  instances  there  was  confusion.  The  President  proposed 
the  Sub-Committee  to  consist  of  MM.  Brodhun,  Eitner,  Colman, 
and  Laporte. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  read  the  suggested  resolution 
proposed  by  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  International  Unit  of 
Intensity.  The  resolution,  unanimously  adopted,  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  M.  Th.  Vautier,  President, 
and  of  MM.  Brodhun,  Colman,  Eitner,  and  Laporte,  propose  that 
the  International  Photometric  Commission  adopt  the  following 
resolutions : 

The  International  Photometric  Commission  take  note  of  the 
agreement  concluded  between  the  National  Physical  Laboratory 
of  England,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  America,  and  the  Labora- 
toire  Central  d’Electricite  of  Paris,  to  maintain  with  a  common 
accord  a  common  illuminating  unit,  such  as  : 

1  decimal  candle  —  1  English  candle  =  1  American  candle,  and 
that  1  Hefner  unit  be  considered  as  o'g  of  this  common  unit. 

They  record  that  this  agreement,  to  which  the  gas  and  elec¬ 
trical  industries  of  a  certain  number  of  countries  have  adhered, 
realizes  notable  progress  by  reducing  the  number  of  units  in  use 
from  four  to  two. 

They  consider  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  give  the  name 
international  to  a  unit  which  has  not  been  accepted  by  certain 
important  countries. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  give  to  this 
common  unit  in  the  different  countries  a  name  such  as  “  standard 
candle”  ( bougie  normale )  or  “  decimal  candle”  (bougie  decimate). 

They  express  the  wish  that  each  of  these  units  may  not  be  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  simple  name  of  “  bougie,”  “  kerze,”  or 
“  candle,”  but  under  the  full  name,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  President  then  read  propositions  made  by  M.  Blondel  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  “  Illuminating  Engineer.”  These  are  repro¬ 
duced  on  p.  360.  Upon  them,  M.  Brodhun  said  there  was  a  mistake, 
as  it  was  not  with  the  decimal  candle  that  the  different  standard 
lamps  had  been  compared,  but  with  the  Carcel  lamp.  Further,  it 
would  be  necessary  in  Germany  to  change  the  denominations  which 
were  already  usual ;  and  the  Germans  were  tied  by  the  decisions 
actually  adopted  by  the  electricians  and  gas  engineers.  In  the 
place  of  “  lux,”  one  proposed  “  lumen  per  cm.2,”  and  the  “  lux  ” 
was  already  generally  used.  One  could  also  say  “  millilumen,” 
but  it  was  too  long  an  expression.  M.  Laporte  said  it  was  better 
not  to  give  a  name  to  a  unit  of  lighting  in  order  to  keep  symmetrical 
with  the  radiation,  but  the  term  “  decalux  ”  might  be  introduced. 
M.  Brodhun  said  the  International  Commission  indicated  by  J0  the 
average  spherical  intensity,  while  there  was  Js.  Further,  why 

write  either  -X  or  ^  ?  Dr.  Eitner  associated  himself  with  M. 
dS  S 

Brodhun.  There  was  an  advantage  in  passing  to  the  C.G.S. 
system  ;  but  was  this  advantage  real,  if  a  new  unit  was  intro¬ 
duced  ?  It  was  best  to  pause  before  coming  to  a  decision. 

The  President  proposed  to  take  note  of  M.  Blondel’s  proposi¬ 
tion.  A  Sub-Committee  would  make  a  report  on  this  question 
for  the  next  session.  It  could  take  the  opinion  of  the  technical 
institutions.  If  the  proposition  was  adopted,  each  would  change 
his  system  a  little  ;  but  that  would  be  less  important  than  the 
advantage  of  having  established  unification.  Dr.  Eitner  said  the 
replacing  of  the  square  metre  by  the  square  centimetre  was  only 
a  question  of  calculation,  but  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  “  lux  ” 
which  had  entered  into  practice.  Dr.  Strache  supported  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  President  because  it  was  requisite  to  know  the  opinion 
of  electricians.  Dr.  Colman  also  thought  there  should  be  a  Sub- 
Committee.  The  President  proposed  a  Sub-Committee  of  MM. 
Brodhun,  Laporte,  Kusminsky,  Paterson,  and  Hyde.  This  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  Commission  took  note  of  the  pro¬ 
positions  made  by  M.  Blondel  in  the  name  of  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society. 

The  President  said  it  remained  to  elect  a  Sub-Committee  on 
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the  proposal  of  Dr.  Strache  for  the  investigation  of  an  “  Abso¬ 
lute  Unit  of  Light.”  Specialists  were  necessary.  He  proposed 
MM.  Brodhun,  Laporte,  and  Strache,  and  other  delegates  as  may 
be  chosen,  or  who  desired  to  take  part.  Dr.  Strache  said,  in 
addition  to  those  named,  they  might  have  the  assistance  of  MM. 
Kusminsky  and  Butterfield. 

Dr.  Eitner  reported  that  M.  Weiss  would  like  a  Sub-Committee 
to  be  formed  to  investigate  the  variations  of  the  Hefner  at  alti¬ 
tudes.  He  could  then  prepare  a  programme  and  ask  for  a  fund. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  colleagues  who  could  easily  reach  Zurich, 
for  example,  MM.  Ott  and  Eitner.  Mr.  Butterfield  said  he  could 
prepare  a  programme  in  writing  but  could  not  be  present.  M.  Deville 
said  that  M.  Weiss  could  prepare  the  programme  and  give  the  date. 
The  members  who  desired  would  be  able  to  come.  Dr.  Eitner 
said  it  would  be  enough  officially  to  authorize  M.  Weiss  to  make 
the  investigations  and  to  have  collaborators  for  the  purpose. 


MM.  Strache,  Brodhun,  Laporte,  Kusminsky,  Butterfield,  and 
Hyde  were  appointed  to  this  Sub-Committee. 

The  President  then  proposed  that  the  next  gathering  should  be 
in  three,  and  not  four,  years.  It  was  understood  that,  in  case  of 
urgency,  the  Commission  could  be  called  before  then.  It  was 
agreed  to  meet  in  three  years.  The  President  then  said  :  “  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  harmony  has  reigned  among  us,  and  I  thank  the 
members  who  have  been  good  enough  to  come  and  contribute  to 
our  work.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  even  better  in  the 
fourth  session.” 

Dr.  Eitner  added  :  “  Before  we  separate,  I  beg  you  to  allow  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  work  done.  We  have  succeeded  so 
well,  thanks  to  the  goodwill  of  all,  and  to  the  labour  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  thank  him  in  the  name  of  all.” 

This  concluded  the  third  session  of  the  International  Photo¬ 
metric  Commission. 


THE  PAPERS,  &c.,  SUBMITTED  AT  THE  PHOTOMETRIC  COMMISSION  MEETING. 


In  last  week’s  number  of  the  “Journal,”  pp.  288-90,  there  was 
reproduced  the  text  of  the  paper  read  at  the  International  Photo- 
metrical  Congress,  at  Zurich,  by  Mr.  Butterfield — entitled,  “Cor¬ 
rections  for  the  Effects  of  Atmospheric  Conditions  on  Photo¬ 
metric  Flame  Standards  ” — the  joint  production  of  himself,  Dr. 
Haldane,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Trotter.  This  was  the  most  extended 
written  communication  made  to  the  meeting;  but  others  were 
also  submitted,  and  are  here  reproduced,  either  in  full  or  in 
abstract. 


METHODS  OF  PHOTOMETRIC  MEASUREMENT. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Eitner,  of  Karlsruhe. 

Since  the  labours  of  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  photometric  units  have  reached  a  certain  conclusion  by  defi¬ 
nitely  establishing  the  ratio  of  their  light  intensity,  the  next  task 
of  the  Commission  appears  to  be  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
the  methods  of  photometric  measurement.  A  suggestion  by 
Privy  Councillor  Bunte,  to  request  the  delegates  to  report  upon 
the  methods  usually  employed  in  the  various  countries,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  basis  for  possible  standards,  was  approved  of  by  the 
President ;  and  I  therefore  undertook  to  report  upon  the  methods 
used  by  us  for  the  measurement  of  light. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Commission  has  to  consider — - 
I. — The  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  light. 

II. — The  measurement  of  illumination. 

I. — The  Intensity  of  Light. 

The  intensity  of  light  is  always  measured  by  comparison  of  the 
illumination  or  brightness  produced  by  the  source  of  light  on  a 
white  diffusely  reflecting  surface,  with  the  illumination  or  bright¬ 
ness  produced  by  the  unit  of  light  or  by  an  intermediate  source  of 
light  of  known  strength  on  a  surface  of  identical  properties.  The 
illumination  of  the  two  surfaces  the  brightness  of  which  is  to  be 
compared  is  equalized  by  reducing  the  amount  of  light  sent  out 
by  the  stronger  source  ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  light-intensities 
is  calculated  by  the  proportionate  diminution  of  the  stronger 
source  of  light. 

The  methods  of  diminishing  the  intensity  of  light  for  the  mea¬ 
surements  which  have  to  be  considered,  are— 

(1)  Alteration  of  distance  (law  of  distances). 

(2)  Alteration  of  angle  of  incidence  (cos  i  —  law). 

(3)  Diaphragm  (rotating  sector  discs  and  the  like). 

(4)  Optical  diminution  (smoke  glasses,  polarization,  &c.). 

The  alteration  of  distance  is  the  method  most  frequently  em¬ 
ployed,  and  exclusively  with  bench  photometers,  which  are  the 
most  important  type  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  agreement  upon 
methods  of  measurement.  Observations  can  be  made  according 
to  two  principles. 

(a)  The  sources  of  light  to  be  compared  are  fixed  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  bench  at  a  constant  distance  apart,  and  the  photometer  screen 
is  shifted  between  them  till  its  two  sides  appear  to  be  equally  bright. 
This  process  affords  the  advantage  that  the  sources  of  light  need 
not  be  moved,  and  so  can  be  kept  free  from  vibration.  There  is, 
however,  the  disadvantage  that  the  observations  must  be  made 
with  varying  and  frequently  unfavourable  illumination  intensities 
on  the  screen.  Values  below  10  candles  and  above  80  candles 
become  consequently  insusceptible  of  measurement  unless  for  these 
light-intensities  benches  of  special  and  suitable  length  are  used. 

(b)  The  source  of  light  to  be  measured  is  fixed  at  one  end  of  the 
photometer-bench,  and  the  standard  source  of  light  is  rigidly  fixed  at 
a  constant  distance  from  the  screen.  The  distance  is  so  arranged 
that  an  illumination  is  produced  on  the  screen  at  which  the  normal 
human  eye  is  most  sensitive  for  differences  in  brightness  (about 
10  lux).  With  the  photometers  of  the  Chemico-Technical  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  Technical  High  School  at  Karlsruhe,  the  illumination 
produced  by  the  standard  source  of  light  is  exactly  10  lux  (dis¬ 
tance  of  light  unit  from  screen  -7=  m.  =  31-6  cm.).  In  this  case, 

V  10 

when  adjusting  the  screen  for  equal  brightness  on  both  sides,  one 
has  simply  to  multiply  by  10  the  square  of  the  distance  (measured 


in  metres)  of  the  source  of  light  which  is  being  tested  from  the 
photometer  screen,  in  order  to  find  its  light-intensity. 

This  method  makes  it  possible  to  measure  any  intensity  of  light, 
however  great,  with  the  same  most  favourable  illumination  of 
the  screen.  The  disadvantage  is  that  using  the  standard  light 
direct  for  comparison,  the  Hefner  lamp  has  to  be  shifted  together 
with  the  screen  and  flickers.  For  very  exact  observations,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  replace  the  Hefner  lamp  by  an  electric  in¬ 
termediate  source  of  light  which,  if  worked  below  normal  power, 
produces  10  lux.  The  lamp  must  be  supplied  with  an  absolutely 
constant  electric  current  of  definite  voltage,  if  possible  from  an  ac¬ 
cumulator  battery  exclusively  used  for  this  purpose.  The  current  is 
adjusted  by  a  resistance  with  small  temperature  constant,  and  can 
be  measured  to  an  accuracy  of  o‘i  percent.  An  alteration  of  the 
current  by  o-i  per  cent,  corresponds  to  an  alteration  of  light- 
intensity  by  o-4  to  o-5  per  cent,  with  carbon  filament  lamps.  I  he 
ratio  is  less  favourable  with  metal  filament  lamps.  1  he  measure¬ 
ment  of  tension  at  terminals,  instead  of  current,  does  not  exclude 
grave  errors,  and  can  therefore  not  be  recommended. 

The  measurement  of  large  light-intensities  requires,  with  this 
method,  very  long  photometer-rooms  (measuring  in  length  for  1000 
candles  about  11  metres,  with  a  length  of  photometer-room  of  15 
metres),  and  arrangements  for  moving  the  photometer-table  along 
its  axis,  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  distance  from  the  source  of 
light  to  be  measured.  The  method  yields,  however,  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  results.  If  the  Hefner  lamp  is  first  put  at  the  end  of  the 
photometer  instead  of  the  source  of  light  to  be  measured,  and  is 
compared  with  the  intermediate  standard,  and  subsequently,  after 
removal  of  the  Hefner  lamp,  the  light  is  measured,  a  substitution 
process  is  obtained  which  eliminates  all  errors  of  the  photoped, 
and  therefore  permits  the  most  certain  measurements.  This 
method  is  generally  used  at  the  Chemico-Technical  Institute  of 
the  Technical  High  School  at  Karlsruhe,  and  at  the  Experimental 
Station  of  the  German  Association  of  Gas  Engineers. 

Photopeds. 

For  exact  measurements,  only  those  photopeds  are  employed 
where  the  fields  of  vision  are  in  direct  touch,  and  not  separated 
by  a  dark  line.  The  photopeds  of  Lummer  and  Brodhun  and  of 
Martens  comply  with  this  requirement.  If  the  colour  of  light  is 
quite  equal,  the  “  photometer  for  equality  and  contrast  ”  (Lummer 
and  Brodhun)  is  employed.  For  the  measurement  of  light  of 
different  colours,  intermediate  standards  with  interposed  coloured 
glasses  are  used,  which  mitigate  the  colour  contrast.  The  obser¬ 
vations  are  here  taken  by  the  substitution  method.  It  is  important 
in  the  case  of  all  photometers  that  the  fields  of  vision  to  be  com¬ 
pared  should  have  a  minimum  apparent  size  of  4  square  centi¬ 
metres.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  flicker  photometer  is  used  for 
the  comparison  of  sources  of  light  strongly  differing  in  colour. 

Distribution  of  Light  Intensity  in  Space. 

(a)  Mean  Horizontal  Light-Intensity. — The  simple  measurement 
of  the  light-intensity  in  one  direction  is  in  most  cases  insufficient 
for  the  determination  of  the  efficiency  of  a  lamp.  For  lamps 
having  an  axis  of  symmetry,  and  showing  the  highest  intensity  in 
the  vertical  plane  through  its  centre,  the  mean  light-intensity  is 
often  determined  in  this  plane,  and  is  called  the  “  mean  horizontal 
light-intensity.”  It  is  assumed  that  the  axis  of  symmetry  is 
vertical  (as  in  upright  incandescent  gas-burners).  For  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  mean  horizontal  values,  the  axis  of  symmetry  is  put 
in  vertical  position,  and  observations  are  taken  in  ten  directions 
of  the  horizontal  plane,  differing  from  each  other  by  36°,  by  turning 
the  burner  36°  after  each  observation.  The  average  of  the  ten 
measurements  is  the  mean  horizontal  value.  In  the  case  of  elec¬ 
tric  incandescent  lamps,  the  axis  of  symmetry  can  also  be  put  in 
a  horizontal  position  or  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  photometer 
bench.  By  mirrors  which  rotate  around  the  lamp  in  a  vertical 
plane,  the  light  emitted  by  the  lamp  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
symmetry  can  be  reflected  on  the  photometer  screen  ;  taking  care 
that  the  direct  light  is  cut  out.  Allowing  for  the  coefficient  of  re¬ 
flection  of  the  mirrors,  the  mean  horizontal  light-intensity  of  the 
lamp  can  be  obtained  direct  by  this  method. 

(b)  Vertical  Distribution  of  Light-Intensity. — For  the  valuation 
of  lamps,  the  distribution  of  light  in  space  in  the  vertical  plane 
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is  very  important.  This  is  determined  by  measuring  the  light- 
intensities  in  a  plane  through  the  axis  of  symmetry  at  various 
angles  by  means  of  angle  photometers  or  mirrors.  The  results  are 
plotted  in  the  known  manner  in  polar  curves.  If  the  lamp  has 
different  values  in  different  planes  of  symmetry  at  the  same  angle 
of  radiation,  the  mean  value  for  each  angle  must  be  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  mean  value  for  the  horizontal  plane. 
These  mean  values  arc  used  to  plot  the  distribution  curves. 

(c)  Mean  Light-Intensity  in  Space. — For  the  measurement  of  the 
total  light  effect  of  a  lamp,  the  mean  space  light-intensity  is  deter¬ 
mined.  This  can  be  calculated  from  the  values  obtained  under 
different  angles  of  radiation,  by  multiplying  these  values  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  corresponding  spacial  angles,  and  dividing  the 
sum  of  these  products  by  the  total  spacial  angle.  If  the  values  at 
the  angles  Oj,  a2,  a,  .  .  .  measured  against  the  axis  of  symmetry 
which  is  assumed  to  be  vertical,  and  whose  direction  below  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  angle  o°,  and  if,  further,  the  angle  distances  of  the 
different  directions  of  measurement  are  each  equal  to  the  /;th  part 

of  the  total  plane  angle  (=  -  J-),  then  the  mean  spherical  light- 

intensity  is  represented  by  the  recognized  formula — 

Js  =  —  2  Ja  X  sin  a. 
n 

In  similar  manner,  the  mean  hemispherical  light-intensity  for 
the  lower  hemisphere  Js„,  and  for  the  upper  hemisphere  Js0,  can 
be  calculated  by  adding  up  products  from  o°  to  90°  and  from  90° 
to  1800  respectively,  and  dividing  by  half  the  spacial  angle. 

The  lower  hemispherical  value  would  therefore  be — 

2  7T  “  =  9° 

J su  —  —  X  s  Ja  X  sin  a 
n  a  =  o 

and  the  upper  hemispherical  value 

a  =  180 

T  2  IT  ^1  j  • 

J.SK  = -  X  w  Ja  X  sin  a. 

11 

CL  =  (JO 

This  method  of  calculation  of  the  spherical  light-intensity  from 
the  data  of  observation  at  various  angles  can  be  employed  with 
all  kinds  of  lamps,  and  is  to  be  recommended.  For  electric  lamps, 
integrating  instruments  may  also  be  used— for  instance,  the 
spherical  photometer  of  Ulbricht.  But  their  constants  have  to  be 
redetermined  from  time  to  time. 

II. — Illumination. 

The  illumination  of  a  surface  is  measured  by  placing  in  the 
position  to  be  examined  a  white  diffusely  reflecting  surface,  and 
comparing  its  surface  brightness  with  that  of  a  similar  surface 
which  is  illuminated  lay  the  standard  lamp  or  another  source  of 
light  of  known  intensity,  and  the  illumination  intensity  of  which 
can  be  measurably  altered.  When  both  surfaces  appear  to  be 
equally  bright,  the  illumination  is  equal,  and  the  illumination 
intensity  produced  by  the  standard  can  be  read  off.  For  these 
measurements  are  employed  the  street  photometers  of  Weber, 
Kriiss,  and  Brodhun,  the  illumination  meter  of  Martens,  and  the 
universal  photometer  of  Bechstein.  The  accuracy  of  these  in¬ 
struments  must  be  checked  by  comparison  with  known  illu¬ 
mination  intensities. 

The  unit  of  illumination  is  one  lux— i.e.,  the  illumination  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  unit  of  light,  the  Hefner  candle,  when  radiating 
upon  a  surface  at  right  angles  from  a  distance  of  a  metre.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  mean  horizontal  illumination  of  a  room  (say) 
at  table  height,  the  plan  of  the  room  is  divided  into  sections  of  a 
form  and  size  which  allows  a  calculation  of  their  area,  and  the 
illumination  of  which  will  show  small  differences  only  at  various 
points  when  measured,  so  that  the  value  obtained  for  the  centre 
of  each  section  can  be  taken  as  its  average  without  appreciable 
error.  The  area  of  each  section  is  then  multiplied  by  the  illumi¬ 
nation  value  found  for  it,  and  the  sum  of  all  these  products  is 
divided  by  the  total  area  of  the  room.  The  figure  obtained  is  the 
mean  horizontal  illumination  of  the  room  for  the  plane  of  a 
definite  height.  When  measuring  the  illumination  of  streets  and 
open  places,  it  is  usual  to  plot  the  results  on  the  plan,  and  con¬ 
nect  points  of  equal  illumination  by  curves. 


A  SUGGESTION  IN  REGARD  TO  INVESTIGATIONS  ON  AN 
ABSOLUTE  UNIT  OF  LIGHT. 

By  Dr.  Hugo  Strache,  Professor  at  Vienna. 

The  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  an  absolutely 
black  body  is  known.  The  distribution  of  light  in  this  spectrum 
can  be  determined  with  ordinary  photometers.  The  proportion 
of  the  energy  in  a  ray  of  particular  wave-length  to  which  the  eye 
is  sensitive  as  light  can  thus  be  ascertained.  Lummer  has  deter¬ 
mined  on  these  lines  the  curve  showing  the  sensitiveness  to  light 
of  the  eye  as  a  function  of  the  wave-length.  A  means  is  thus 
afforded  of  obtaining  an  objective  photometric  method,  and  of 
finding  a  basis  for  a  unit  of  light  expressible  in  terms  of  absolute 
measures. 

If  the  rays  of  light  from  any  source  are  allowed  to  fall  on  a 
radiation  measurer,  the  red  rays  have  a  far  more  powerful  action 
than  the  blue.  The  maximum  effect  on  the  eye,  however  occurs 
m  the  green.  Consequently,  the  action  or  effect  of  light’  cannot 
be  determined  by  a  simple  radiation  measurement.  If,  however 
only  that  portion  of  the  red  radiation  which  corresponds  with  the 


effect  on  the  eye  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  photometer,  by  screen¬ 
ing  off  the  corresponding  portion  of  this  radiation,  and  seeing 
how  this  corresponds  for  any  wave-length  to  the  relation  estab¬ 
lished  by  Lummcr’s  curve,  a  value  is  obtained  for  the  radiation  in 
the  energy  measured  which  is  proportional  to  the  effect  of  light  on 
the  eye. 

It  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  make  such  a  measurement,  to 
resolve  the  light  into  a  spectrum,  and  by  the  interposition  of 
a  diaphragm  to  reduce  the  red  waves  and  the  blue  waves  so  that 
they  correspond  with  Lummer’s  curve,  collect  the  rays  together 
again  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  lens,  and  allow  them  to  fall  on  an 
apparatus  for  measuring  radiation.  The  diaphragm  should  there¬ 
fore  be  cut  so  that  it  corresponds  with  Lummer’s  curve. 

In  this  manner,  the  illuminating  intensity  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  absolute  measures,  such  as  calorics.  All  the  difficulties  atten¬ 
dant  on  the  photometry  of  lights  of  different  colours  are  avoided 
by  this  method.  A  comparison  of  the  effect  of  different  colours 
on  the  eye  must,  however,  have  been  once  for  all  carried  out ;  and 
this  has  already  been  done  by  Lummer.  This  difficulty  occurs 
only  in  the  first  instance  when  the  curve  of  the  sensitiveness  to 
light  of  the  eye  is  being  established.  It  will,  however,  differ  for 
different  eyes.  But  the  mean  from  a  great  number  of  observations 
by  different  people  can  be  taken  ;  and  finally  a  conclusive  inter¬ 
national  agreement  could  be  reached  as  to  the  form  of  this  curve, 
representing  expressly  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of  an  average  eye. 
Once  such  a  curve  has  been  agreed  upon,  photometry  would  be 
possible  in  which  the  eye  would  no  longer  be  employed  as  a  means 
of  observation.  The  illuminating  intensity  being,  with  such  a 
photometer,  expressed  in  terms  of  absolute  measures,  it  follows 
that  the  unit  of  light  can  be  also  similarly  expressed,  and  that 
flame  standards  with  their  disabilities  will  no  longer  be  required, 
but  the  unit  will  instead  be  expressed  on  the  C.G.S.  system. 

Having  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  question,  the  author 
proposes  to  move  the  appointment  of  a  Sub-Committee  to  report 
to  the  International  Photometric  Commission  whether  they  regard 
the  attainment  of  this  end  in  the  manner  indicated  as  practicable, 
and  what  measures  should  be  adopted  to  achieve  a  definite  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  question. 


NOTE  ON  A  METHOD  OF  FACILITATING  THE  SETTING  OF  THE 
HEIGHT  OF  THE  FLAME  IN  THE  HEFNER  LAMP. 

By  Dr.  Hugo  Strache,  Professor  at  Vienna, 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  of  great  importance,  when  using  the 
Hefner  lamp,  to  set  the  height  of  the  flame  very  exactly,  and, 
moreover,  the  proper  setting  of  the  flame  in  exact  observations 
must  be  constantly  controlled  by  a  second  observer.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  evil,  a  thermo-couple  connected  with  a  milli-voltmeter, 
and  consisting  of  two  superposed  crossed  wires,  is  employed  at  a 
height  of  5  mm.  above  the  tip  of  the  flame — that  is,  45  mm.  above 
the  base  of  the  flame.  The  height  of  the  flame  is  set  in  the  first 
instance  by  exact  observations,  and  the  deflection  on  the  milli- 
voltmeter  is  read.  In  subsequent  observations,  the  indication  of 
the  milli-voltmeter  is  referred  to  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  rapid 
and  a  more  exact  reading  than  that  of  the  direct  reading  of  the 
height  of  the  flame.  When  the  tip  of  the  flame  is  blown  even 
very  little  to  one  side,  the  deviation  of  the  milli-voltmeter  becomes 
considerably  less.  Photometric  measurements  have,  therefore, 
to  be  made  at  the  moment  when  the  deviation  is  at  the  maximum. 
If  the  thermocouple  is  connected  with  a  mirror  galvanometer,  the 
maximum  deviation  can  be  observed  by  an  optical  signal.  If  the 
thermo-element  is  connected  with  a  relay  which  closes  a  circuit 
having  a  strong  current,  an  acoustic  signal  can  be  arranged  for 
the  correct  setting  of  the  Hefner  lamp.  Only  one  observer  will 
then  be  necessary. 

FLAME  TEMPERATURE  AND  INCANDESCENT  LIGHTING  POWER. 

By  Dr.  Hugo  Strache,  of  Vienna. 

M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  has  shown  by  a  very  interesting  and 
wide  research  on  maximum  illuminating  power  that,  by  thq  use  of 
different  mixtures  of  gas  in  an  incandescent  burner,  its  illuminat¬ 
ing  power  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  combustion  of 
the  gas.  It  is  clear  from  these  investigations  that  the  variations 
are  nearly  15  per  cent.,  if  gas  is  used  containing  a  great  deal  of 
hydrogen  and  having  a  low  calorific  power.  The  production  of 
light  is  better  with  these  poor  gases. 

Dr.  Mayer  has  made  similar  investigations  with  ordinary  burners 
having  no  artificial  incoming  air.  The  same  result  was  arrived  at 
— namely,  that  mixtures  rich  in  hydrogen  produce  a  better  effect 
per  calorie  used,  but  that  the  variations  are  so  slight  that  in  prac¬ 
tice  it  can  only  be  said  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  illu¬ 
minating  and  calorific  power.  In  his  researches,  the  variations 
are  nearly  the  same  as  in  those  of  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville. 

It  may  now  be  shown  what  are  the  results  obtained  by  adding 
carbonic  acid  to  the  gas  instead  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide, 
because  this  undoubtedly  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  flame. 
The  experiments  were  limited  to  the  use  of  burners  without  arti¬ 
ficial  incoming  air,  as  this  corresponds  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  gas  is  used  in  practice.  The  best  method  would  have 
been  to  choose  for  each  gaseous  mixture  the  suitable  burner  and 
mantle  giving  the  best  results ;  but  then  really  comparable  values 
would  not  have  been  obtained.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  series  of  tests  with  the  same  burner  and  the  same 
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mantle,  and  in  each  case  to  arrive  at  the  best  return  by  means  of 
an  adjustable  opening.  The  gas  pressure  was  kept  constant.  It 
was  always  30  mm.  On  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  gas  and 
of  air  were  regulated  so  that  the  maximum  efficiency  might  be 
attained.  This  adjusting  was  freshly  done  for  each  test.  Both 
vertical  and  inverted  incandescent  burners  were  used. 

The  investigations  made  in  common  by  Dr.  Fritz  Kropf  and 
myself  gave  the  results  set  forth  in  the  tables  below.  They 
show  that  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  gas  has  a  very 
important  effect  on  the  amount  of  heat  given  out  in  the  incandes¬ 
cent  burner  per  candle  and  per  hour,  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
many  cases  double  the  amount  of  heat  had  to  be  used  as  com¬ 
pared  with  gas  free  from  carbonic  acid.  So  that,  if  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  Dr.  Mayer  have  shown 
that  the  yield  becomes  better  if  the  calorific  power  of  the  gas 
is  lowered  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide,  the 
present  investigations  indicate  that  the  yield  becomes  a  great  deal 
less  favourable  if  the  calorific  power  of  the  gas  is  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  carbonic  acid.  The  two  facts  are  explained  by  the 
changing  of  the  temperature  which  is  produced  by  the  changing 
of  the  volume  of  the  flame.  Hydrogen  diminishes  the  volume  of 
the  flame,  and  thereby  raises  the  temperature.  Carbonic  acid,  on 
the  other  hand,  diminishes  the  volume  of  the  flame  and  consider¬ 
ably  reduces  its  temperature.  There  is  thus  put  in  evidence  the 
great  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  flame  on  the  illuminat¬ 
ing  power  of  the  gas  in  incandescent  burners ;  and  it  can  no 
longer  be  said  that  there  is  a  proportion  between  calorific  power 
and  illuminating  power,  if  it  is  a  question  of  gas  of  very  different 
flame  temperature. 

In  conclusion,  tests  were  made  with  gas  having  its  flame  tem¬ 
perature  lowered  by  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid,  but  the  calorific 
power  of  which  had  been  restored  to  the  same  value  by  carburet  - 
ting.  Both  after  being  carburetted  with  benzene,  and  with  acety¬ 
lene,  the  effect  of  the  carbonic  acid  showed  itself  by  reducing  the 
efficiency. 


INVESTIGATIONS  ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  CARBONIC  ACID  ON  THE 
EFFICIENCY  OF  INCANDESCENT  GAS  BURNERS. 

By  Dr.  Hugo  Strachf.  and  Dr.  Fritz  Kropf. 

Coal  gas  from  the  Vienna  municipal  works  at  Simmering  was 
used.  This  gas  contained  carburetted  water  gas.  Its  gross  heat 
of  combustion  varied  between  4800  and  5300  calories  per  cubic 
metre.  So  as  to  have  gas  of  constant  composition  for  each  series 
of  tests,  it  was  collected  in  a  special  gasholder,  and  mixed  with 
varying  quantities  of  carbonic  acid.  In  order  to  have  a  gas  free 
from  carbonic  acid,  it  was  led  through  a  mixture  of  quicklime 
and  caustic  soda.  Otherwise,  the  precautions  were  as  indicated 
above. 

Table  I. 


co2. 

Consump¬ 
tion,  Litres 
at  o°  and 

7  0  mm. 

Gross  Heat¬ 
ing  Power. 
Calories  per 
M3. 

Horizontal 

Lighting 

Power. 

Hefners. 

Gas  Con¬ 
sumption  per 
Hefner- 
hour. 

Heat 

Given  off  per 
Hefner- 
hour. 

0*0 

123 

5335 

1 14 

1 08 

5 '78  Cal. 

3’8 

130 

5mo 

119 

i’ll 

5'7i 

11*2 

145 

4760 

91 '6 

1-58 

7-46 

21  O 

175 

4255 

75  ’4 

2  ’  32 

9 '85 

Table  II. — Small  Vertical 

Burner. 

CTO 

73 '6 

4844 

64 ’o 

1  *  13 

5-46 

29 

79'° 

4740 

62  "9 

i' 17 

5 '55 

7'5 

84 'O 

4522 

59' 1 

I  '42 

642 

II  'O 

92  "4 

4356 

60-5 

1  "53 

6 '66 

i6'6 

87-5 

4090 

46'5 

1-88 

7*20 

25'8 

98 ‘5 

3670 

38'9 

2  *  52 

9' 25 

33 '4 

128 

3300 

3i'6 

4'°5 

13 '37 

Table  III.- 

-Inverted  Burner. 

0*0 

74 ’5 

4820 

77'9 

o' 96 

4  62 

30 

77 ’4 

4680 

78'5 

o' 98 

4 ' 58 

10' 8 

70 'O 

4315 

60-3 

I  *  17 

5 '°5 

14-2 

69  0 

4155 

490 

I'4I 

5-87 

17-8 

79 '9 

3986 

52-4 

1  '53 

6’  11 

24 '3 

85-5 

3683 

44'9 

1 '91 

6-85 

28  *  2 

88-2 

3520 

35 '3 

2-50 

8' 80 

Table  IV. — Small  Vertical  Burner — Gas  Carburetted  with  Benzene 

6*o 

75 

4810 

54 

6'68 

100 

84 

4940 

54 

.  . 

769 

156 

81 

4600 

46 

8 ' 10 

Table  V 

— Small  Vertical  Burner — Gas  Carburetted  with  Acetylene 

3'5 

72 

4830 

63 

5'5i 

9’4 

72 

4860 

60 

.  . 

5 '82 

12*0 

80 

4830 

56 

.  . 

6 'go 

18-7 

81 

4800 

55 

*  ' 

7-07 

The  calorific  power  was  ascertained  by  means  of  the  Junkers 
calorimeter.  The  average  illuminating  intensity  was  ascertained 
by  the  Lummer-Brodhun  photometer. 


A  TECHNICAL  SPECTRAL  PHOTOMETER. 

By  J.  Thovert. 

The  comparison  of  the  brightness  or  relative  intensity  of  sources 
of  light  in  the  different  colours  of  the  spectrum  is  of  fundamental 
importance.  In  technical  laboratories,  spectral  photometric 
measurements  are  still  but  little  used.  This  is  due  to  the  spectral 
photometer  being,  generally  speaking,  complicated,  costly,  and 
troublesome  to  handle.  The  apparatus  about  to  be  described 
was  constructed  in  order  to  provide  the  technical  man  with  an 
instrument  almost  as  simple  in  character  as  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
meter,  and  manipulated  in  the  same  way  on  the  photometer  bench, 
with  the  exception  that  the  observations  have  to  be  repeated  for 
the  different  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

The  construction  of  this  apparatus  depends  on  the  following 
facts :  The  eye  looking  at  the  spectrum  produced  by  an  apparatus 
for  decomposing  the  light,  sees  the  whole  field  of  the  instrument 
in  the  colour  in  which  the  rays  reach  the  pupil.  If  this  is  a 
photometric  field  of  vision — i.e.,  if  the  sum  of  the  adjacent  zones 
maintains  different  illuminations — the  brightness  will  be  compar¬ 
able  in  the  same  colours,  and  after  changing  the  position  of  the 
eye  in  the  spectrum,  the  different  colours  can  be  observed.  T  his 
result  is  obtained  in  the  author’s  apparatus  by  the  arrangement 
shown  diagrammatically  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  The 
transparent  photometer  screen  E  receives  through  the  totally 


reflecting  prisms  P  P1  the  different  illumination  of  the  sources  of 
light  which  are  to  be  compared,  and  which  are  set  up  at  the  sides. 
There  is  placed  on  that  side  of  the  screen  a  horizontal  slot  F,  an 
objective  L,  and  a  decomposing  lens  G,  formed  of  a  pentahcdric 
prism,  which  serves  to  give  the  ray  of  light  its  original  direction,  and 
consequently  avoids  obstruction.  The  arrangement  is  such  that 
the  image  of  the  slot  F,  owing  to  the  passage  through  the  prism, 
is  seen  dispersed  over  the  whole  height  V  K.  At  “o”  there  is  a 
cap  with  a  small  opening,  against  which  the  eye  is  placed,  and  the 
field  will  be  seen  in  one  colour  in  any  colour  varying  from  red  to 
violet,  according  as  the  position  of  the  cap  is  shifted  between  R 
and  V.  The  field  is  observed  as  two  adjacent  zones,  of  which  the 
brightness  is  equal  by  shifting  the  instrument  between  the  two 
sources  of  light  under  comparison  as  in  ordinary  photometers. 
The  eye-piece  can  be  provided  with  a  glass  adapted  to  the 
observer’s  sight ;  for  the  rest  the  field  of  vision  appears,  owing  to 
the  greater  distance  at  a  somewhat  small  but  sufficient  angle  for 
the  observer. 

The  maximum  illumination  is  obtained  when  the  whole  opening 
at  “  o  ”  is  used  by  the  pupil.  In  a  model  which  was  exhibited,  a 
rectangular  slot  3  mm.  by  2  mm.  has  been  used  as  the  opening  for 
the  eye,  and  admits  of  a  very  satisfactory  utilization  of  the  pupil. 
The  width  of  the  slot  in  F  depends  on  the  dimensions  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  optical  parts  employed.  The  observation  of  the 
spectrum  is  the  more  exact  the  wider  is  the  distance  between  R 
and  V.  The  eye-piece,  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  prismatic 
decomposition,  will  obtain  from  a  more  or  less  extended  field  of 
radiation,  rays  of  a  particular  colour  which  can  be  indicated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wave-length,  thereby  admitting  of  direct  readings 
being  made.  In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  the  blue  radia¬ 
tion,  and  the  small  brightness  of  sources  of  light  at  the  ends  of 
the  spectrum,  the  observation  at  wave-lengths  of  less  than  0^50  v 
becomes  difficult. 

In  order  to  facilitate  observations,  a  second  slit  has  been  made 
at  F,  three  times  wider  than  the  first.  This  can  be  shifted  by  a 
rack.  At  O,  the  ordinary  eye-piece  is  replaced  by  a  small  tele¬ 
scope  giving  slight  enlargement  which  shows  at  its  eye-piece  the 
part  of  the  spectrum  bounded  by  a  rectangular  opening  9  mm.  by 
6  mm.  Thus  the  observations  can  be  extended  as  far  as  is  re¬ 
quired.  In  practice,  spectral  photometric  measurements  may  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  if  they  are  made  at  equal  intervals  of 
time  in  wave-lengths  ranging  from  0^48  ^  to  o-68  /*.  The  two 
observations  at  o'qS  ^  and  o-5  n-  are  obtained  by  using  a  sighting 
piece  of  greater  brightness,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  diaphragm. 
Obviously,  smaller  instruments  can  be  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  for  less  exhaustive  observations.  A  half-size  model 
would  probably  suffice  for  technical  purposes,  and  would  be 
lighter  and  handier  than  the  pattern  hitherto  made. 

The  ratio  of  the  sizes  would  be  reduced  by  using  a  simple  sight¬ 
ing  piece  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spectrum  is  decomposed  into 
three  principal  zones — viz.,  red,  green,  and  blue.  There  would 
thus  be  obtained  a  three-coloured  spectrum,  which  can  be  applied 
to  any  photometer.  This  simplified  decomposition  into  the  colours 
can  only  be  used  on  sources  of  light  with  a  continuous  spectrum, 
and  is  not  sufficient  for  the  observation  of  such  lights  as  those  of 
flame  arc  or  mercury  vapour  lamps. 


PHOTOMETRIC  DIMENSIONS  AND  UNITS. 

The  question  of  photometric  dimensions  and  units  has  been 
discussed  by  physicists  at  different  times.  It  was  the  principal 
topic  of  a  somewhat  important  discussion  at  the  Congress  of 
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Electricians  in  Geneva  in  the  year  1896.  At  that  time,  as  a  result 
of  a  report  of  M.  Blondel,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  Bridges  and 
Roadways,  a  system  was  worked  out  having  as  its  basis  the 
bougie-decimale,  the  metre,  and  the  second.  The  bougie-decimale 
was  then  supposed  to  be  represented  with  sufficient  exactness  by 
the  Hefner  unit.  Since  that  time,  different  changes  have  taken 
place,  among  which  stands  foremost  the  agreement  between  the 
National  Laboratories  of  the  United  States,  France,  and  England, 
on  the  use  of  a  so-called  international  candle  common  to  the 
three  countries,  which,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  has  almost  the 
same  value  as  the  bougie-decimale.  [It  is  well  known  that  the 
bougie-decimale,  or  Violle  candle,  is  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
platinum  unit  as  defined  by  M.  Violle,  and  that  it  was  adopted  in 
1889  by  an  International  Congress  of  Electricians  at  Paris  as  a 
photometric  unit.] 

The  comparison  of  the  Hefner  unit  and  the  Vernon- Harcourt 
candle  with  the  bougie-decimale  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
matter  of  very  exact  measurements  by  the  different  National 
Laboratories.  The  results  of  these  measurements  were  adopted 
by  the  International  Photometric  Commission  at  its  session  in 
1907.  These  measurements  have  shown  that  the  Hefner  unit  is 
equal  to  0^90  of  the  international  candle ;  so  that  all  measure¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  Germany  with  the  Hefner  unit 
can  easily  be  converted  into  international  units.  It  appears  to 
the  experts  of  the  different  countries  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  to  bring  the  international  system  and  the  photometric 
dimensions  again  into  unison.  This  matter  had  been  taken  up 
in  the  year  1910  in  the  United  States  by  the  Illuminating  Engi¬ 
neering  Society,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Alex.  C.  Humphreys. 
A  Special  Sub-Committee  for  Photometric  Units,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Sharp  (President),  M.  Blondel,  Messrs.  Kenelly,  Nichols,  and 
Rosa,  have  worked  out  a  series  of  definitions  which  are  given  in 
the  table  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  in  November,  1910.  |  For  further  particulars  as  to  the  re¬ 

port  here  referred  to,  see  “Journal,”  Dec.  27,  1910,  p.  931.] 

These  definitions  deviate  very  little  from  those  which  had  been 
formerly  adopted  at  Vienna.  The  centimetre  has  been  preferred 
to  the  metre  as  a  unit  of  length  in  order  to  make  the  system  more 
universally  international  in  character,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  coun¬ 
tries  have  not  yet  adopted  the  metric  system  but  only  the  c.g.s. 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  international  candle  has  been 
adopted  as  the  unit.  The  definition  of  specific  radiation  which 
M.  Blondel  had  brought  forward  at  Geneva,  but  which  was  not 
adopted  there,  has  been  reinstated.  Practice  has  shown  that  this 
specific  radiation  is  quite  usable.  Finally  the  introduction  of  the 
centimetre  as  the  unit  of  length  has  led  to  the  lux,  or  candle- 
metre,  giving  place  to  the  lumen  per  square  centimetre,  as  a  unit 
of  illumination.  This  unit  has  the  advantage  that  it  carries  its 
own  definition  with  it. 


A  NOTE  ON  ILLUMINATING  ENGINEERING  NOMENCLATURE. 

By  Professor  A.  Blondel,  of  Paris. 

[From  the  “  Illuminating  Engineer,”  May,  1911.] 

The  remarks  on  the  above  subject  of  a  correspondent  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  “Illuminating  Engineer”  (March,  1911, 
p.  176)  lead  me  to  make  a  few  comments  on  illuminating  engineer¬ 
ing  nomenclature.  I  beg  to  protest  against  the  proposed  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  so-called  “  secondary  unit  ”  of  intrinsic  brilliancy, 
and  for  several  reasons. 

(A)  The  unit  is  quite  useless  since  the  Sub-Committee  on  Units 
have  already  defined  “  intrinsic  radiation  ”  (as  I  had  previously 
done  at  the  International  Electrical  Congress  at  Geneva  in  1896) 
as  the  quotient  of  the  luminous  flux  emitted  by  a  surface  by  the 
radiating  area  of  the  surface.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  when  this  is 


applied  to  a  diffusing  surface  of  albedo  unity  the  intrinsic  radia¬ 
tion  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  illumination  ( cclairement )  expressed 
in  lumens  per  square  centimetre.  For  example,  an  ideally  white 
surface  absorbing  absolutely  no  light,  placed  at  a  distance  of 
1  metre  from,  and  facing,  a  source  of  light  yielding  one  candle, 
receives  1  lumen  per  square  metre,  or  one  ten-thousandth  of  a 
lumen  per  square  centimetre.  This  last  figure,  therefore,  is  also 
a  measure  of  its  intrinsic  radiation.  If  one  presumes  that  the 
diffusion  follows  the  law  of  Lambert,  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eye,  at  an  angle  3  to  the  normal,  will  be — 

- -  x  - -  candles  per  sq.  cm. 

10,000  TT 

If  the  albedo  is  less  than  unity,  if  it  is  equal  to  1  —  a  let  us  say, 
a  being  the  coefficient  of  absorption,  the  intrinsic  brilliancy 
becomes  simply — 

1  —  ft,  cos  3  ,, 

- -  .  - -  candles  per  sq.  cm. 

10,000  7T 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surface  does  not  follow  the  Lambert 
law,  but  some  complicated  function  of  the  angle  of  emission  of 
the  form  /  (/3),  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  finally  becomes — 

(1  —  a)  .  f  (13)  ,, 

i - i  _  -  'Ll  candles  per  sq.  cm. 

10,000  .  7 r 

All  this  is  quite  clear  and  serves  both  to  show  the  utility  of  the 
physical  quantity  “  intrinsic  radiation,”  and  at  the  same  time  to 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  introducing  a  secondary  uoit. 

(B)  The  secondary  unit  proposed  (or  “  surface  brightness  ”), 
also  presents  the  fundamental  defect  of  being  based  purely  and 
simply  on  two  suppositions — namely,  that  the  albedo  is  unity,  and 
that  the  surface  follows  the  Lambert  law.  In  the  previous  pro¬ 
positions  I  have  not  made  any  assumption  of  this  kind,  and  the 
last  formula  is  completely  general  and  applies  whatever  the  nature 
of  the  surface. 

(C)  Moreover,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  special  scientific 
desirability  to  distinguish  between  light  emitted  by  a  self-luminous 
surface  and  light  radiated  by  a  diffusing  illuminated  surface.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  preferable  to  treat  both  alike  as  sources  of  light. 

(D)  The  word  “  surface  brightness,”  has  no  special  meaning 
attached  to  it,  and  does  not  satisfy  any  new  need.  The  “  intrinsic 
radiation,”  on  the  other  hand,  does  correspond  with  an  actual 
practical  want — namely,  the  desirability  of  expressing  the  total 
Hux  of  light  emitted  by  a  luminous  surface  which  does  not  comply 
with  the  law  of  Lambert.  In  general,  one  measures  intrinsic 
brilliancy  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  surface;  but  this 
does  not  suffice  to  define  completely  the  emissive  power  of  a  source. 
The  intrinsic  radiation,  on  the  other  hand,  does  enable  us  to 
express  the  total  luminous  efficiency. 

I  hope  that  these  remarks  will  serve  to  show  that  the  proposi¬ 
tions  of  the  Sub-Committee  are  the  result  of  well-founded  delibera¬ 
tions;  and,  without  pretending  that  they  are  above  criticism,  I 
yet  do  not  consider  that  they  require  modifications  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  “  An  Engineering  Correspondent.” 

There  are,  however,  a  certain  number  of  accessory  photometric 
quantities  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  to  the  existing  list, 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  comparison  between  various  sources 
of  light.  Some  such  quantities  are  summarized  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table.  These  various  symbols  need  not  be  included  in 
an  official  list  at  present,  and  may  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
a  later  stage.  They  should,  however,  commend  themselves  to 
those  interested  in  the  technicalities  of  the  subject.  It  may  also 
be  suggested  that  their  tentative  use  would  help  to  promote  a 
much  needed  international  uniformity  in  publications  on  illumi¬ 
nating  engineering,  and  would  be  ot  value  in  supplying  precise 
definitions  of  thephysical  quantities  on  which  this  subject  is  based. 


Physical  and  Practical  Characteristics  of  Sources  of  Light. 


J*- 

Jr 

emax 

P 


Mean  Spherical  Luminous  Intensity,  expressed  in  international  candles. 

Mean  Horizontal  Luminous  Intensity,  expressed  in  international  candles. 

Intrinsic  Brilliancy  (Eclat  I ntrinseque)  measured  in  the  direction  of  maximum  intensity  and 
expressed  in  international  candles  per  sq.  cm. 

Power  Consumed  by  a  source,]-  expressed  in  watts  (a  portion  of  which  is  dissipated  by  radia¬ 
tion,  and  the  remainder  by  conduction  and  convection). 

Power  Consumed  per  Candle  (or  specific  consumption  of  power),  expressed  in  watts  per 
international  spherical  candle. 

Total  Power  Radiated  by  a  source,  expressed  in  watts.  (R  is  the  power  emitted  by  a  source 
in  the  form  of  radiation  of  wave-length  comprised  between  o  and  8). 

Available  Useful  Power  for  lighting  purposes,  expressed  in  watts  (radiation  comprised 
between  the  limits  of  wave-length  o'4M  and  o’8/x). 

Ratio  between  the  Useful  Power  available  for  Lighting  Purposes,  and  the  Total 
Power  Radiated  (or  radiant  efficiency). 

Ratio  of  the  Useful  Power  Available  for  lighting  purposes  and  the  Total  Power  Con¬ 
sumed  by  a  source. 


Re 

Q 

Q_ 

J* 


Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Light,  expressed  in  watts  per  international  candle. 

Total  Heat  Dissipated  per  Hour,  expressed  in  gramme-calories. 

Total  Heat  Dissipated  per  Hour,  per  Candle,  expressed  in  gramme-calories  per  candle. 


(*)  The  symbol  is  furnished  with  a  horizontal  projecting  bar  to  avoid  all  confusion  ;  either  with  a  zero  or  with  an  e . 

(f)  This  power  or  energy  consumed  per  second  by  the  source  of  light  can  be  calculated,  for  flame  sources,  by  multiplying  together  the  quan¬ 
tity  ot  combustible  burned  per  second  by  the  calorific  heat  and  the  energy  equivalent  of  the  calorie. 
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MODERN  DIESEL  OIL=ENGINES. 

In  view  of  the  increased  attention  now  being  given  by  gas 
managers  to  the  above-named  engines — from  the  fact  that,  as 
shown  by  the  paper  published  in  the  “Journal  ”  for  the  nth  ult. 
(p.  106),  they  will  be  the  means  of  utilizing  some  of  the  residual 
products  of  gas  manufacture — it  may  be  of  interest  to  reproduce 
portions  of  a  paper  giving  particulars  of  these  engines,  submitted 
by  Mr.  F.  Schubeler,  of  London,  at  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  meeting  held  in  Zurich  a  fortnight  since. 

The  author  began  by  reminding  his  audience  that  it  was  the 
original  intention  of  the  inventor  of  the  Diesel  engine  to  burn  coal 
direct  in  the  working  cylinder.  This,  however,  proved  to  be  im¬ 
possible,  as  the  unburnt  residues  could  not  be  removed.  Conse¬ 
quently,  only  oils,  and  these  of  composite  properties,  would  be 
used  as  fuel.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  propositions  made 
by  different  designers  for  dealing  with  liquid  fuel  varied  principally 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  air-pump  and  the  construction  of  the 
fuel-valve.  For  instance,  Haselwander  and  Trinkler  used  the 
working  cylinder,  so  to  speak,  as  the  first  stage  of  the  air-pump  by 
extracting  air  during  the  compression  stroke  from  the  former  as 
soon  as  a  certain  pressure  (about  ioo  lbs.)  was  reached,  and  only 
producing  the  differential  pressure  for  the  injection  air  (700  lbs.  to 
900  lbs.)  in  the  actual  air-pump.  Haselwander  had  his  air-pump 
combined  direct  with  the  working  piston  by  a  differential  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  whereas  Trinkler  provided  a  special  air-pump  in  the 
cylinder  cover.  Other  designers  proposed  an  intermediate  pro¬ 
cess  between  those  of  the  ordinary  gas-engine  and  the  Diesel 
engine.  Thus  Sabathe  advocated  compression  up  to  about  300  lbs., 
and  artificial  ignition  of  part  of  the  fuel.  The  Brons  motor, 
as  still  carried  out  by  the  Gasmotoren-Fabrik  Deutz  for  smaller 
units,  has  similar  features. 

Generally,  however,  it  can  be  stated  that  most  of  the  above- 
mentioned  propositions  have  disappeared,  and  some  have  not  even 
been  carried  out ;  all  of  them  giving  place  to  the  Diesel  principle 
with  the  following  characteristics  :  Compression  in  the  working 
cylinder  up  to  the  ignition  temperature  of  the  fuel  (about  500  lbs. 
or  about  iooo°  Fahr.),  and  creation  of  the  pressure  of  the  injection 
air  (600  lbs.  to  850  lbs.  per  square  inch),  by  means  of  which  the 
fuel  is  introduced  atomized  into  the  cylinder  in  an  independent 
multiple-stage  air-pump.  It  is  only  natural,  said  the  author,  that 
the  development  of  this  principle  caused  some  difficulties  in  the 
beginning.  In  the  hitherto  known  steam-engine,  the  working 
process  takes  place  partly  in  the  boiler  and  only  partially  in  the 
working  cylinder.  The  boiler,  which  has  no  moving  parts,  deals 
with  the  heaviest  part  of  the  process,  and  furnishes  the  working 
fluid  in  a  refined  state  to  the  working  cylinder  ;  whereas  with  the 
Diesel  engine  the  whole  process  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  work¬ 
ing  cylinder.  That  it  has  been  possible,  within  a  comparatively 
short  period,  to  develop  this  engine  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable 
it  to  compete  successfully  with  the  steam-engine  also  for  large 
units,  is  proof  of  the  present-day  skill  and  thoroughness  of  engi¬ 
neering.  Mr.  Schubeler  stated  that,  as  regards  reliability,  the 
Diesel  oil-engine  can  now  be  considered  as  fully  equal  to  the 
steam-engine;  it  being  only  a  question  of  economy  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  case  which  of  the  two  prime  movers  takes  preference. 

There  was  one  principal  difficulty  which  had  to  be  overcome. 
The  extreme  high  pressures  and  temperatures  of  the  Diesel  pro¬ 
cess  put  a  limit  to  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinders,  which  will 
hardly  exceed  a  diameter  of  30  inches.  This  corresponds  to  an 
approximate  cylinder  output  of  300  to  400  H.P.,  assuming  150 
revolutions  per  minute  of  the  shaft  and  the  ordinary  Otto  cycle. 
Theoretically  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  way  to  obtain  any 
desired  output  by  arranging  any  number  of  cylinders  side  by  side. 
Practically,  however,  it  is  not  advisable  to  provide  for  more  than 
six  cranks,  as  a  larger  number  would  produce  an  inadmissible 
twisting  of  the  shaft.  Furthermore,  such  units  require  a  great 
amount  of  space,  and  would  become  extremely  costly. 

These  reasons  called  forth  the  necessity  of  seeking  other  means 
by  which  to  increase  the  specific  cylinder  output  of  the  ordinary 
single-acting  Otto-cycle  engine.  For  this  there  are  the  following 
possibilities:  (1)  By  carrying  out  the  single-acting  Otto-cycle 
machine  as  a  double-acting  one  ;  (2)  by  adopting  the  single-acting 
two-stroke  cycle  working  process ;  and  (3)  by  adopting  the  double¬ 
acting  two-stroke  cycle  working  process.  The  double-acting 
Otto-cycle  cylinder  under  the  first  possibility  corresponds  ap¬ 
proximately  to  a  doubling  of  the  cylinder  output.  Almost  the 
same  result  can  be  obtained  by  the  procedure  under  the  second, 
which,  however,  necessitates,  as  will  be  explained  later  on,  the 
provision  of  special  scavenging  pumps.  The  solution  under  the 
third  possibility  would  theoretically  even  quadruplicate  (in  fact, 
about  3-4)  the  output  of  the  ordinary  Diesel  engine  cylinder,  and 
mean  the  adoption  of  the  usual  working  process  of  steam-engines 
also  for  the  oil-engine. 

The  author  tried  to  throw  a  little  more  light  on  the  foregoing 
solutions,  in  order  that  their  respective  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  might  be  seen.  He  explained  that  the  subject  had  not 
developed  so  far  as  to  permit  any  definite  statement  with  regard 
to  which  of  the  solutions  would  be  ultimately  adopted  for  the  large 
Diesel  units.  It  had,  however,  been  ascertained  that  for  smaller 
and  medium  size  units  the  single-acting  Otto  cycle  took  the  pre¬ 
ference — this  involving  the  smallest  working  strain  on  the  cylinder. 
Though  this  type  of  engine  necessitates  a  more  or  less  frequent 


cleaning  of  the  internal  parts,  especially  of  the  exhaust-valves, 
the  author  said  he  was  informed  that  such  machines  had  worked 
for  periods  of  six  to  eight  weeks  without  interruption,  even  in 
cement  factories  and  in  mills.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  the 
following  remarks. 

The  normal  type  of  the  single-acting  four-stroke  cycle  engine  is 
a  vertical  one  with  trunk  piston  and  without  special  crosshead. 
This  has  not  only  the  advantage  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
piston  is  very  slight,  but  also  others  with  regard  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel-valve  and  the  symmetric  shape  of  the  combustion 
chamber.  The  space  required  is  comparatively  small,  which  is 
frequently  to-day  an  important  advantage,  and  permits  of  good 
utilization  of  the  foundations  upon  which  the  enormous  free  forces 
of  the  cylinders  are  transmitted  vertically.  The  horizontal  type, 
which  is  carried  out  by  various  firms,  is  specially  suitable  where 
small  heights  are  essential,  and  resembles  in  its  construction  that 
of  the  normal  gas-engine.  The  free  forces  are  more  awkward  to 
deal  with,  and  some  difficulty  also  arises  with  regard  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  combustion  chamber  and  the  introduction  of  the  fuel 
into  the  cylinder. 

The  author  proceeds  first  with  the  single-acting  two-stroke 
cycle  engine.  The  first  trials  with  a  Diesel  engine  of  this  type 
were  made  some  ten  years  ago.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  choice 
of  too  small  an  output,  and  also  some  other  inadequacies,  this 
first  attempt  was  not  repeated  for  some  time.  It  may  be  use¬ 
ful  to  recall  some  of  its  principal  features.  An  exhaust-valve 
is  dispensed  with ;  the  piston  uncovering  (at  the  end  of  its  out¬ 
ward  or  downward  stroke)  slots  arranged  in  the  cylinder  wall 
through  which  the  burnt  gases  escape  from  the  cylinder.  By 
means  of  a  special  scavenging  pump,  an  air  pressure  of  about 
4  lbs.  is  produced.  This  lightly  compressed  air  enters  the  cylinder 
through  a  valve  arranged  in  the  cylinder  cover,  drives  the  burnt 
gas  out  of  the  cylinder,  and  fills  the  latter  again  with  a  new  charge 
of  air  as  soon  as  the  piston  in  its  upward  motion  covers  the  slots. 
The  air-valve  being  closed,  the  air  is  compressed  as  in  the  ordinary 
Otto-cycle  engine,  and  also  the  fuel  introduced  in  the  same  way 
at  the  end  of  the  upward  stroke.  The  whole  process  of  driving 
out  the  gases  and  the  refilling  of  the  cylinder  takes  place  within  a 
very  short  time  at  the  end  of  the  outward  or  downward  stroke. 
The  length  of  the  slots  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  stroke.  With  the 
ordinary  Otto-cycle  machine,  two  entire  strokes  are  available  for 
this  process,  giving,  however,  thus  only  half  the  number  of  im¬ 
pulses  which  can  be  obtained  with  the  two-stroke  cycle  type. 

As  to  the  two-stroke  cycle  process,  this  is  the  same  as  the  well- 
known  one  employed  with  the  highly-developed  gas-engine  of 
Kbrting  or  Oechelhaeuser.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
that  it  is  even  more  suitable  for  the  Diesel  engine.  The  two- 
stroke  cycle  gas-engine  scavenges  also  at  the  stroke  end  with 
fresh  air  ;  the  difference,  however,  being  that  already  at  this  stage 
of  the  process  the  combustible  mixture  is  introduced  into  the 
cylinder  by  a  special  gas-pump,  and  this  even  before  the  exhaust 
slots  are  entirely  closed.  It  therefore  cannot  be  avoided  that  part 
of  the  combustible  gases  escape  unused  in  the  exhaust — creating 
thereby  a  possible  danger  for  the  engine.  With  the  Diesel  engine, 
the  fuel  is  only  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke; 
thus  preventing  any  losses  of  fuel  and  danger  of  pre-ignition.  The 
Diesel  engine  has,  furthermore,  the  advantage  that  the  rather  bulky 
and  power-absorbing  gas-pump  can  be  dispensed  with.  It  has 
also  been  ascertained  that  two-cycle  gas-engines  show  an  increased 
fuel  consumption  at  partial  loads ;  whereas  the  two-stroke  cycle 
Diesel  engine  has,  with  smaller  load,  consumptions  which  only 
differ  slightly  from  those  obtained  by  normal  load. 

With  regard  to  the  fuel  consumption  in  general,  it  must,  of 
course,  be  expected  that  the  consumption  of  the  two-cycle  engine 
is  somewhat  larger  with  respect  to  the  effective  output  than  for 
the  single-acting  Otto-cycle  engine.  This  must  amount  at  least 
to  the  percentage  of  the  energy  absorbed  by  the  air-pumps. 
There  must  also  be  another  increase  due  to  the  short  clearing 
and  filling  process  of  the  cylinders,  which  does  not  allow  as  per¬ 
fect  a  scavenging  as  with  the  four-cycle  engine.  W'ith  the  latter 
under  its  worst  conditions,  about  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  cylinder 
volume  (representing  the  compression  space)  is  liable  not  to  be 
fully  replaced  by  fresh  air. 

As  a  main  advantage,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  turning 
moment  is  much  more  favourable ;  and  consequently  the  revolving 
masses  for  obtaining  a  certain  degree  of  cyclic  variation  are  much 
lighter.  The  two-cycle  engine  furthermore  guarantees  a  better 
starting  and  better  conditions  for  regulation,  which  is  specially 
important  for  direct  coupling  with  alternators.  The  space  required 
is  considerably  smaller,  and  the  engine  is  also  lighter,  and  therefore 
cheaper.  To  give  a  figure,  the  difference  in  price  between  an 
ordinary  single-acting  four-cycle  and  a  single-acting  two-cycle 
engine  for  a  capacity  of  1000  H.P.  already  amounts  to  from  25  to 
30  per  cent.,  which  figure  would  have  to  be  considerably  increased 
if  larger  units  were  compared.  Furthermore,  the  consumption  of 
lubricating  oil  is  somewhat  smaller  per  horse  power,  as  the  same 
cylinder  and  bearing  dimensions  are  sufficient  for  producing  about 
double  the  output. 

It  still  remains  for  reference  to  be  made  to  the  chief  advantage 
of  the  two-stroke  engine — that  is,  the  elimination  of  the  exhaust- 
valve  (or  two  with  larger  units).  Some  difficulties  cannot  be 
avoided  with  the  latter,  as  soon  as  it  attains  larger  dimensions. 
Generally  speaking,  the  fewer  working  parts  coming  into  contact 
with  the  hot  gas  the  better.  The  scavenging-valve  (or  valves)  in 
the  cylinder  cover  may  be  dispensed  with.  Only  some  of  the 
cylinder  slots  are  then  used  as  exhaust  slots;  the  remainder. 
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on  the  opposite  side,  being  utilized  for  the  introduction  of  the 
scavenging  air.  A  special  shape  is  given  to  the  top  of  the  piston 
to  guide  the  current  of  air  and  guarantee  a  thorough  removal 
of  the  burnt  gases.  The  scavenging-valve  is  thus  removed  from 
the  high  temperatures,  and  only  the  fuel-valves  and  starting-valves 
are  exposed  to  them. 

It  is  self-evident  that,  for  the  continually  advancing  engineer, 
the  problem  of  the  double-acting  Diesel  engine  was  attractive, 
especially  as  he  already  had  excellent  models  in  the  gas-engine, 
for  which  the  stuffing-box  problem  may  be  regarded  as  solved. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  with  the 
Diesel  engine  the  conditions  to  be  dealt  with  are  much  more 
unfavourable,  only  to  mention  the  higher  pressure.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  preferable  to  avoid  the  difficulties  with  the  stuffing-box  in 
the  first  instance,  and  to  develop  the  new  type  on  the  lines  of  the 
single-acting  four-stroke  cycle  engine  ;  this  all  the  more  as  the 
gain  in  output  is  practically  the  same. 

To  go  at  once  to  the  double-acting  two-cycle  engine  without 
first  gaining  experience  with  the  single-acting  engine,  seems  to 
the  author  not  to -lie  in  the  course  of  a  natural  development,  and 
to  be  somewhat  risky.  As  to  the  design  of  an  engine  of  the  latter 
type — viz.,  the  double-acting  two-stroke  engine — this  favours  the 
provision  of  a  special  crosshead  and  also  the  horizontal  arrange¬ 
ment.  This  being  so,  it  may  be  derived  from  gas-engine  and 
steam-engine  practice  that,  for  the  support  of  the  pistons,  a  rear 
stuffing-box  with  bearing  support  for  carrying  the  weight  of  the 
pistons  has  to  be  provided,  which  is  certainly  far  from  being 
desirable.  In  addition,  great  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the 
piston-rod  having  to  pass  through  the  combustion  chamber,  and 
necessitating  an  eccentric  introduction  of  the  fuel.  The  combus¬ 
tion  process  must  therefore  be  far  more  unfavourable,  and  the 
construction  of  the  valve-gear  more  complicated.  The  proper 
setting  of  the  two  compression  clearances  on  both  sides  of  the 
piston  is  not  so  simple  as  with  the  single-acting  engine,  where,  by 
a  shortening  or  lengthening  of  the  connecting-rod,  the  compres¬ 
sion  can  be  proportioned  to  any  amount  desired.  With  the 
double-acting  machine,  a  compromise  has  always  to  be  made ; 
and  the  length  of  the  piston-rod  has  to  be  provided  for  an  aver¬ 
age  compression  on  both  sides. 

The  constructive  details  of  the  various  types  of  Diesel  engines 
may  be  described  together,  as  a  large  number  of  the  component 
parts  remain  the  same  whether  used  for  one  type  of  engine  or 
another.  This  applies  especially  to  the  fuel-pump,  fuel-valve,  air- 
pump,  piston,  &c.  The  air-pumps  are  to-day  generally  carried 
out  as  two-stage  or  three-stage  piston-pumps  with  inter  coolers. 
Whereas  smaller  units  have,  as  a  rule,  an  air-pump  attached  to 
each  cylinder,  driven  by  a  lever  from  the  connecting-rod,  it  is  a 
general  practice  to  provide  for  larger  units  one  large  common 
air-pump  producing  the  injection  air  for  three  or  more  cylinders. 
The  pump  may  be  arranged  either  horizontally  or  vertically  at 
one  end  of  the  bed  plate.  This  arrangement  reduces  the  number 
of  engine  parts  to  be  controlled,  and  also  the  first  cost.  The 
valves  are  generally  metallic  ones,  which  alone  are  able  to  stand 
the  high  temperatures. 

For  lubricating  the  cylinders,  special  small  oil-pumps — that  is, 
one  for  each  cylinder — are  provided.  For  bearings,  connecting- 
rods,  &c.,  forced  lubrication  is  generally  advocated.  The  pump 
for  the  forced  lubrication  is  driven  direct  from  the  shaft,  and 
may  be  a  piston  or  cog-wheel  pump.  The  motors  fitted  with 
forced  lubrication  are  totally  enclosed  ;  the  dripping  oil  being 
gathered  in  the  bed-plate,  and  sucked  up  again  by  the  pump  after 
having  passed  through  filters  and  coolers.  Oil-holes  are  bored  in 
the  shaft  and  connecting-rods,  which  take  the  oil  from  the  bear¬ 
ings  up  to  the  respective  crosshead  pins  and  other  places  where 
lubrication  is  required.  The  cylinders  are  always  cooled — the 
pistons  only  from  a  certain  size  upwards. 

I*  or  piston  cooling,  several  solutions  are  possible ;  in  most  cases, 
a  telescopic  arrangement  being  provided.  The  disadvantage  of 
this  solution  is  the  necessity  of  providing  a  stuffing-box  to  prevent 
leaking  water  getting  into  the  plate  and  mixing  with  the  lubricating 
oil.  A  very  simple  arrangement  for  cooling  the  piston,  which 
does  not  require  any  stuffing-box,  and  the  working  of  which  is 
absolutely  reliable,  deserves  mentioning.  With  this  arrangement, 
the  water  does  not  entirely  fill  the  cooling  space  of  the  piston  ;  the 
water  being  only  squirted  against  the  highly-heated  surfaces,  and 
draining  off  through  a  pipe  which  surrounds  the  spray-pipe.  By 
this  arrangement  all  additional  pressures  and  strains  are  elimi¬ 
nated.  Some  firms  use  oil  for  piston  cooling.  This  may  have 
some  advantages;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  a  smaller  cooling  effect,  owing  to  the  smaller  specific  heat  and 
the  smaller  coefficient  of  transmission  of  this  liquid. 

With  regard  to  the  regulating  process  of  the  Diesel  engine,  in 
practically  all  types  the  fuel-valve  is  operated  through  levers  and 
rollers  by  cams  fixed  on  a  side  shaft,  which  open  the  valve  during 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  stroke,  irrespective  of  load.  The 
amount  of  fuel  allowed  by  the  regulator  for  any  specified  load 
accumulates  around  the  fuel-valve  spindle  in  a  space  filled  with 
the  highly-compressed  air,  which  at  the  opening  of  the  spindle 
forces  the  oil  through  an  atomizer  into  the  cylinder.  At  smaller 
loads,  the  regulator  acts  upon  the  fuel-valve  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reduce  its  quantity.  The  fuel-pump  has  a  constant  stroke,  and 
the  regulating  of  the  fuel  quantity  takes  place  by  the  governor 
acting  upon  the  suction-valve,  through  which  part  of  the  fuel  thus 
flows  back  into  the  suction-chamber.  If  a  greatly  reduced  oil 
quantity  is  delivered  to  the  fuel-valve,  or,  in  other  words,  at  small 
loads,  it  may  happen  that  no  ignition  is  effected,  probably  on 


account  of  the  great  air  surplus  extinguishing  the  forming  flame. 
To  avoid  this,  the  air  pressure  has  to  be  reduced  at  smaller  loads, 
which  is  done  by  hand  in  the  case  of  smaller  engines.  Should 
this  regulation  be  forgotten,  no  danger  arises  from  the  engine ;  the 
result  being  only  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  revolutions  until  the 
regulator  again  delivers  a  somewhat  increased  fuel  quantity.  For 
larger  engines,  and  especially  where  the  conditions  for  synchro¬ 
nizing  are  more  stringent,  the  regulation  of  the  injection  air  is  done 
automatically  by  the  regulator. 

A  question  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  both  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  to  the  client  is  the  choice  of  fuel.  It  is  certainly 
very  surprising  that  the  results  of  chemical  analyses  of  different 
fuels  do  not  furnish  exact  information  with  regard  to  the  suitability 
of  the  fuel  for  Diesel  engines,  so  that  this  can  only  be  decided  by 
the  actual  tests.  It  happens  that  oil  of  a  certain  composition 
is  quite  satisfactory,  whereas  another  of  an  absolutely  similar  con¬ 
sistency  is  unsuitable.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  there  is  a  large 
selection  of  cheap  liquids  available,  the  most  important  being 
crude  mineral  oils  and  mineral  oil  residues  (crude  naphtha, 
mazout),  gas  oils — that  is,  the  intermediate  products  of  oil  refin¬ 
eries  from  which  the  lightest  constituents,  such  as  benzine  and 
petroleum  have  been  distilled — and  the  gas-oil  tars  of  water-gas 
works.  More  recently  it  has  been  found  possible  to  utilize  the 
bye-products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  and  paraffin,  tar,  solar,  and 
paraffin  oil.  Explbsions  or  danger  of  fire  on  account  of  the  high 
flash-point  are  eliminated  ;  and  any  quantities  of  such  fuel  may 
be  stored  without  danger,  and  without  being  subject  to  the  re¬ 
strictions  made  by  law. 

The  various  working  conditions  of  Diesel  oil-engines  naturally 
require  different  types.  The  piston  speed  is  generally  between  600 
and  1000  feet  per  minute;  and  it  cannot  be  reduced  below  a 
certain  limit,  as  otherwise  the  slightest  leakage  could  prevent  the 
compression  attaining  the  required  amount.  It  can,  however,  be 
as  low  as  180  to  200  feet  per  minute  for  continual  service. 

For  standard  slow-speed  single-acting  four-cycle  engines,  the 
number  of  revolutions  lies  between  150  and  300  at  the  respective 
capacities  of  1000  to  1500  H.P.  These  engines  have  the  best  fuel 
consumption,  but  have  also  the  disadvantage  that  they  are  heavy 
and  expensive.  For  this  reason,  a  single-acting  multiple-cylinder 
high-speed  four-stroke  cycle  engine  was  created,  which  is  especially 
suitable  for  direct  coupling  to  dynamos.  The  speed  varies  be¬ 
tween  220  and  350  revolutions  per  minute  at  units  varying  between 
1000  and  100  H.P.  These  high-speed  types,  if  suitably  designed 
and  carried  out  by  first-class  manufacturers,  are  just  as  reliable 
in  service  as  the  slow-speed  ones.  They  have,  however,  a  slightly 
higher  fuel  consumption.  On  account  of  their  smaller  first  cost, 
they  are  especially  suitable  where  the  Diesel  engine  is  intended  as 
a  stand-by.  Single-acting  two-stroke  engines,  with  outputs  ranging 
between  700  and  3000  H.P.,  are  carried  out  with  speeds  of  160  to 
140  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  author  next  dealt  with  the  application  of  the  Diesel  oil¬ 
engine  for  ship  propulsion,  and  concluded  as  follows:  One  word 
is  required  as  to  the  thermal  conditions  of  the  engine.  The 
calorific  efficiency  may  attain  30  to  40  per  cent. ;  25  to  30  per  cent, 
is  lost  in  the  cooling  water;  the  rest  is  contained  in  the  exhaust 
gases.  Of  the  latter,  about  20  per  cent,  can  eventually  be  utilized 
for  heating  purposes;  and  in  adding  also  the  heated  cooling  water, 
the  total  efficiency  of  a  Diesel  unit  may  go  up  to  80  per  cent., 
which  is  certainly  remarkable.  With  regard  to  the  actual  costs 
per  B.H.P.  hour,  in  assuming  a  fuel  price  of  50s.  per  ton  (which  is 
certainly  an  outside  figure),  this  will  amount  to  about  o’nd.  to 
o-i3d.,  or  about  o'i6d.  to  o'2d.  per  kilowatt-hour.  These  are  the 
figures  maintained  during  actual  service,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
the  engines  are  kept  in  good  condition. 


RADIATION  IN  EXPLOSIONS  OF  COAL  GAS  &  AIR 

By  W.  T.  David,  B.Sc.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

[Abstract  of  a  Communication  to  the  Royal  Society.] 

This  paper  contains  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  radiation 
emitted  by  mixtures  of  coal  gas  and  air  during  explosion  and  sub¬ 
sequent  cooling  carried  out  in  the  Engineering  Laboratory  at 
Cambridge.  In  the  first  part,  measurements  of  the  total  radiation 
emitted  by  gaseous  mixtures  of  various  strengths  and  densities 
are  given  ;  and  the  second  part  consists  of  an  investigation  into 
the  transparency  and  emissive  power  of  the  hot  gaseous  mixtures 
after  explosion. 

The  gaseous  mixtures  were  exploded  in  a  plain  cylindrical  cast- 
iron  vessel  30  cm.  in  diameter  and  30  cm.  in  length,  and  were  in 
all  cases  ignited  by  means  of  an  electric  spark  in  the  centre  of  the 
vessel.  Into  one  of  the  end  covers  there  was  screwed  a  gun- 
metal  tube,  which  carried  at  its  inner  end  a  plate  of  diather- 
manous  substance  (a  plate  of  fluorite  was  generally  used),  and 
behind  it  was  placed  a  platinum  bolometer  with  a  blackened  sur¬ 
face.  The  bolometer  thus  received  all  the  radiation  from  the  hot 
gaseous  mixture  which  was  transmitted  through  the  plate  of  dia- 
thermanous  substance.  In  order  to  measure  the  heat  received  by 
the  bolometer,  its  rise  of  electrical  resistance  was  measured.  The 
galvanometer,  whose  deflections  were  proportional  to  the  rise  of 
resistance  of  the  bolometer,  was  of  low  period,  and  carried  a  light 
concave  mirror  by  means  of  which  a  spot  of  light  was  focussed 
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on  to  a  revolving  photographic  film  rotating  at  a  known  speed. 
Thus  a  continuous  record  of  the  rise  of  resistance  of  the  bolo¬ 
meter,  and  therefore  of  the  heat  received  by  the  bolometer,  was 
obtained.  At  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  film,  a  continuous 
record  of  the  pressure  of  the  gaseous  mixture  was  also  taken  by 
means  of  a  Hopkinson  optical  indicator. 

The  main  results  obtained  from  the  experiments  are : 

Part  I. 

When  mixtures  of  coal  gas  and  air  of  various  strengths,  at  atmo¬ 
spheric  density,  are  exploded  in  the  vessel  when  its  walls  are 
blackened  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  dull  black  paint. 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  heat  lost  by  radiation  to  the  walls  of 
the  vessel  up  to  the  moment  of  maximum  pressure  is  roughly  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  product  of  the  third  power  of  the  maximum  abso¬ 
lute  temperature  attained  into  the  “  time  of  explosion.” 

(2)  The  total  radiation  lost  to  the  walls  during  explosion  and 
subsequent  cooling  is  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  the  gas  present  in  the  vessel. 

(3)  The  emission  of  radiation  in  the  initial  stages  of  cooling 
after  explosion  is  a  function  of  the  time  from  ignition  as  well  as 
of  the  temperature.  The  emission  varies  very  rapidly  with  the 
temperature  and  the  time  from  ignition. 

(4)  In  weak  mixtures  (and  probably  also  in  strong  mixtures)  the 
rate  at  which  radiation  is  emitted  is  a  maximum  some  time  before 
the  attainment  of  maximum  pressure,  and  probably  occurs  at  the 
moment  when  the  flame  fills  the  vessel. 

(5)  Weak  mixtures  radiate  much  more  powerfully  in  the  initial 
stages  of  cooling  after  explosion  than  stronger  mixtures  do  when 
they  have  cooled  to  the  temperatures  as  the  weaker  mixtures 
have  in  this  epoch. 

(6)  Carbon  dioxide  emits  radiation  about  twice  as  strongly  as  an 
equal  volume  of  water  vapour  at  the  same  temperature  does. 

In  explosions  of  mixtures  of  the  same  strength  but  of  various 
densities. 

(7)  The  total  heat  lost  by  radiation  per  cent,  of  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  the  gas  present  in  the  vessel  up  to  the  moment  of 
maximum  pressure  decreases  as  the  density  increases. 

(8)  Denser  mixtures  emit  radiation  much  more  strongly  than 
thinner  mixtures — especially  at  the  moment  of  maximum  pres¬ 
sure  and  in  the  initial  stages  of  cooling.  The  emission  varies 
approximately  as  the  square  root  of  the  density. 

Part  II. 

The  following  results  refer  to  experiments  made  in  a  vessel  of 
the  same  dimensions  whose  walls  were  silver-plated,  and  therefore 
could  be  made  reflecting  or  absorbent  at  will.  The  experiments 
were  made  with  the  bolometer  placed  at  some  distance  behind  the 
plate  of  fluorite,  so  that  the  emission  was  measured  from  a  cone 
of  gas  of  small  solid  angle. 

(9)  The  intrinsic  radiation  from  a  gaseous  mixture  at  any  given 
temperature  after  explosion  depends  largely  on  the  reflecting 
power  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  explosion  vessel,  and  also  on 
the  size  of  the  vessel.  The  greater  the  reflecting  power,  or  the 
greater  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the  greater  the  intrinsic  radiance. 
This  effect  is  probably  due  both  to  greater  vibratory  energy  and 
to  greater  transparency  of  the  gas  in  the  larger  vessels  and  in  the 
reflecting  vessels. 

(10)  (a)  Gaseous  mixtures  after  explosion  in  a  vessel  with  re¬ 
flecting  walls  are  very  highly  transparent  to  the  radiation  which 
they  emit  at  maximum  pressure  and  throughout  cooling.  ( b ) 
Gaseous  mixtures  after  explosion  in  a  vessel  with  black  walls  are 
very  highly  transparent  at  the  moment  of  maximum  pressure  and 
also  in  the  initial  stages  of  cooling.  Later  on  in  the  cooling,  they 
become  fairly  opaque. 

[(11)  to  (14)  refer  to  coal  gas  mixtures  of 
same  strength  but  of  different  densities.] 

(11)  The  ratio  of  the  intrinsic  radiance  from  a  definite  thickness 
of  gaseous  mixtures  of  the  same  strength  at  any  given  tempera¬ 
ture  when  the  walls  of  the  explosion  vessel  are  reflecting  to  that 
when  the  walls  are  black,  decreases  as  the  density  increases. 

(12)  When  the  walls  of  the  explosion  vessel  are  black,  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  a  thickness  of  gas  inversely  proportional  to  the  density 
at  any  given  temperature  increases  as  the  density  increases. 

(13)  (a)  The  intrinsic  radiance  from  a  definite  thickness  of 
gaseous  mixture  at  any  given  temperature  after  explosion  in  the 
vessel  with  black  walls  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  density. 
( b )  The  intrinsic  radiance  from  thicknesses  of  gas  inversely  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  density  varies  as  the  fourth  root  of  the  density. 

(14)  The  intrinsic  radiance  corrected  for  absorption  from  i/D 
cms.  of  the  gaseous  mixtures  at  any  given  temperature  in  the 
vessel  with  black  walls  seems  to  decrease  as  the  density  (D) 
increases. 

(15)  The  radiation  (after  correcting  for  absorption)  from  the  hot 
gaseous  mixture  after  explosion  varies  with  the  temperature 
approximately  as  Planck’s  formula  for  a  single  wave  length  of 
3'6  n .  This  at  high  temperatures  (1800°  C.  abs.  to  2400°  C.  abs.) 
varies  approximately  as  the  square  of  the  absolute  temperature. 

Many  of  the  above  results  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  theory.  A  molecule,  as  it  describes  its  free-path,  loses 
energy  owing  to  the  emission  of  radiation,  and  gains  energy  owing 
to  the  absorption  of  energy  from  the  ether;  and  the  vibratory 
energy  of  the  molecule  will  increase  or  decrease  according  as  the 
absorption  is  greater  or  less  than  the  emission.  During  collision 
with  another  molecule,  there  will  be  a  transference  of  energy 
between  the  vibratory  energy  and  the  rotational  and  translational 


energies,  which,  as  Mr.  Jeans  has  shown,  will  be  very  rapid  if  the 
duration  of  collision  is  comparable  with  the  periods  of  vibration  of 
the  molecule.  In  the  case  of  carbon  dioxide  and  steam  at  high 
temperatures,  the  duration  of  collision  between  the  molecules  is 
probably  short  in  comparison  with  the  periods  of  their  low- 
frequency  vibrations ;  and  the  vibratory  energy  of  the  molecules 
will,  therefore,  tend  to  take  up  during  collision  a  value  such  that 
the  energy  in  each  of  the  vibratory  degrees  of  freedom  equals 
that  in  each  of  the  rotational  and  translational  degrees.  During 
collision,  therefore,  the  vibratory  energy  of  the  molecules  will 
tend  to  take  up  a  value  which  is  proportional  to  the  absolute 
temperature;  but  during  the  free-path  there  may  be  considerable 
departure  from  this  value  if  the  energy  density  in  the  ether  is 
above  or  below  a  certain  value,  and  the  time  of  description  of 
free-path  is  not  very  short.  The  average  value  of  the  vibratory 
energy  of  the  molecules  will,  therefore,  depend  not  only  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  gas,  but  also  upon  the  value  of  the  energy 
density  in  the  ether,  the  rate  at  which  the  molecules  emit  radia¬ 
tion,  the  time  of  description  of  free-path  (inversely  as  the  density 
of  the  gas),  and  the  rate  of  partitioning  of  energy  during  collisions. 
From  result  (4),  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  violence  of  com¬ 
bustion  during  explosion  causes  a  considerable  part  of  the  energy 
of  combination  to  pass  into  the  form  of  internal  vibrations  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  steam  molecules.  Part  of  the  energy  in  these 
vibrations  is  lost  by  radiation ;  but  the  greater  portion  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  rotational  energy  and  translational  or  pressure  energy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents.] 


The  Publicity  and  Special  Purposes  Committee  of  the 
Institution  of  Gas  Engineers. 

Sir, — I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Bradford  City  Council  held  yesterday,  the  recommendation  of  the  Gas 
Committee  to  contribute,  upon  the  2s.  6d.  basis,  to  the  Publicity  and 
Special  Purposes  Fund  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  was  agreed 
to  without  opposition  and  confirmed.  Cn  \s  Wood 

Bradford,  Aug.  2,  1911. 


Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  1st  inst.,  the  name  of  this  Company  is 
included  in  the  list  of  undertakings  promising  support  to  the  Publicity 
and  Special  Purposes  Fund.  It  will  perhaps  prevent  misunderstanding 
if  you  permit  me  to  point  out  that  my  Directors  have  promised  support 
only  to  the  Special  Purposes  section  of  the  Committee's  work. 

F.  M'Leod,  Secretary, 

South  Metroplitan  Gas  Company. 

709,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E.,  Aug.  2,  1911. 


Corrosion  of  Service- Pipes. 

Sir, — I  had  expected  that  my  previous  letter  on  this  question  would 
be  the  last  with  which  I  need  trouble  you.  The  somewhat  remark¬ 
able  letter  from  Mr.  M'Leod  in  your  last  issue,  however,  claims  some 
reply. 

It  would  be  as  easy  as  it  is  tempting  to  follow  Mr.  M'Leod  in  the 
somewhat  acrimonious  tone  he  has  contrived  to  give  to  this  discussion. 
Personalities  have,  however,  no  attractions  for  me.  Whether  any  other 
of  your  readers  has  discerned  any  traces  of  “irritation,  lack  of  can¬ 
dour,”  or  undue  consideration  of  “personal  dignity,”  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  am  quite  certain  that  they  were  not  present  to  my  own  mind.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  abuse  is  not  argument.  It  merely  betokens 
a  weak  case. 

The  question  at  issue  really  resolves  itself  into  this,  Is  it  a  misnomer 
to  speak  of  a  subsoil  admittedly  containing  acids  as  acidiferous?  To 
my  mind,  the  question  only  admits  of  one  answer. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  remind  Mr.  M'Leod  that  two  of  the  most 
elementary  maxims  of  controversy  are  :  (1)  Never  impute  unworthy 
motives  to  your  opponent ;  and  (2)  give  your  opponent  credit  for  the 
same  sincerity  whicli  you  claim  for  yourself.  Both  these  are  trans¬ 
gressed  in  his  last  letter.  Walter  Hole. 

Leeds,  Aug.  3,  1911. 


Belfast  Gas-Works  Report. — When  the  minutes  of  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  came  before  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Belfast  County  Borough 
Council,  Mr.  Curley  said  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  report  on  the 
gas-works  for  the  past  year  [ante,  p.  122)  had  been  so  satisfactory  ;  and 
he  hoped  in  future,  after  the  necessary  changes  had  been  carried  out 
at  the  v/orks,  they  would  have  even  more  gratifying  reports. 

The  Pipe-Contract  Dispute  at  Lincoln.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Lincoln  City  Council  last  Tuesday,  the  Mayor  (Mr.  C.  H.  Newsum), 
alluding  to  the  recent  action  by  the  Staveley  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
said  it  had  been  argued  that  it  was  not  the  Corporation's  business  to 
go  into  the  Law  Courts  at  all  ;  but  he  differed.  They  did  not  go  into 
Court  until  they  were  absolutely  certain  of  the  case  ;  and  then  they 
owed  a  duty  to  commercial  morality.  They  had  won  the  case  because 
justice  was  on  their  side ;  and  there  were  two  men  in  particular  to 
whom  the  citizens  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  referred  to  their 
Town  Clerk  (Mr.  W.  T.  Page),  and  the  Water-Works  Engineer  (Mr. 
N.  M'K.  Barron).  Mr.  Milner,  while  agreeing  with  everything  the 
Mayor  had  said,  thought  a  great  deal  of  credit  was  due  to  the  man 
who  tested  the  pipes  at  the  other  end,  because  had  it  not  been  for 
him  the  action  might  possibly  not  have  been  brought. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


The  following  farther  progress  has  been  made  with  Bills 

Read  a  second  time  and  committed  :  St.  Helens  Corporation  Bill. 
Bills  reported  :  Halifax  Corporation  Bill,  Ipswich  Corporation  Bill, 
Margam  Urban  District  Council  Bill,  Rotherham  Corporation 
Bill,  St.  Helens  Corporation  Bill. 

Bills  read  the  third  time  and  passed  :  Belfast  Corporation  Bill, 
Gloucester  Corporation  BUI,  Ipswich  Corporation  Bill,  Local 
Government  Provisional  Orders  (Gas)  Bills  (Nos.  1  and  2). 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  BOARD  (NEW  WORKS)  BILL. 

After  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  on  Monday  last  week, 

Mr.  Emmott  (the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means)  moved:  “That 
the  Standing  Orders  relative  to  the  committal  stage  of  Private  Bills  be 
suspended,  and  that  the  Bill  be  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table.” 

Mr.  Nield,  who  had  given  notice  of  motions  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill,  and,  in  the  event  of  its  being  read  a  second  time,  for  its  re-com¬ 
mittal,  said  the  County  of  Middlesex  had  very  serious  objection  to  the 
measure  unless  some  protection  was  afforded  to  those  whom  they 
represented.  The  district  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  construct 
reservoirs  Nos.  6  and  7  was  mainly  occupied  by  cottagers  and  small 
holders  who  required  an  ample  supply  of  water  if  they  were  to  carry 
on  their  business  at  all.  There  was  a  danger  that  the  wells  upon 
which  they  depended  would  be  deprived  of  water  by  the  pumping 
operations  necessary  in  the  construction  of  these  reservoirs  ;  and  all 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  asked  for  was  protection  to  persons 
living  within  two  miles  against  any  temporary  interference  with  their 
water  supplies  caused  by  the  works. 

Mr.  Mills  remarked  that  during  the  construction  of  the  reservoirs 
pumping  operations  would  be  necessary,  and  their  effect  would  be  to 
abstract  the  water  from  the  wells  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 
What  he  desired  was  that  the  Water  Board  should  be  compelled  to 
insert  in  the  Bill  a  provision  that  compensation  should  be  gjven  to  the 
owners  of  such  wells.  He  asked  the  House  to  re-commit  the  Bill  in 
order  that  it  might  be  arranged  that  the  proposed  reservoirs  should  be 
placed  in  situations  in  which  they  would  be  as  useful  and  as  cheaply 
constructed  as  they  would  be  in  the  positions  now  indicated,  and  that 
they  should  not  interfere  with  a  pretty  reach  of  the  Thames. 

Mr.  J.  Ward  said  the  proposed  works  were  subsoil  reservoirs,  and 
therefore  must  be  placed  in  a  low-lying  area.  The  average  depth  of 
the  trenches  to  be  formed  would  be  about  30  feet.  The  experience  he 
had  gained  during  many  years  of  work  beside  the  Thames  led  him  to 
believe  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  to  fear  the  dangers 
suggested  by  the  honourable  members  who  had  spoken.  The  desire 
appeared  to  be  to  put  as  many  obstacles  as  possible  in  the  way  of  the 
Water  Board.  Speaking  with  practical  knowledge,  he  did  not  believe 
that  any  of  the  suggested  works  would  have  the  dire  effects  honourable 
members  had  imagined.  He  had  listened  to  much  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  who  had  considered  the  Bill,  and  he 
thought  that  the  proposals  now  in  it  were  reasonable,  and  carried  with 
them  no  danger  to  private  interests. 

Mr.  Burns  said  the  Bill  had  been  before  a  Joint  Committee,  by 
whom  it  had  been  under  discussion  from  March  to  June.  A  large 
number  of  witnesses  gave  evidence,  and  64  petitioners  were  heard. 
Originally,  the  proposal  was  for  eight  reservoirs  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  The  Water  Board  were  well  advised  in  withdrawing  the 
proposal  for  No.  8,  and  later  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  were  struck  out  by  the 
Committee.  In  the  result,  only  three  of  the  eight  reservoirs  remained  ; 
and  those  nearest  the  river  were  not  to  be  proceeded  with.  The  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Bill  were  quite  general.  No  specific  injury  had  been 
shown,  and  no  particular  danger  proved.  The  Middlesex  County 
Council  alone  were  complaining  ;  but,  as  they  could  not  give  any 
evidence  of  damage,  why  should  the  Water  Board  and  the  public  be 
put  to  unnecessary  expense?  On  mere  allegations  of  the  possibility 
that  somebody  might  be  injured,  and  without  any  evidence,  it  was  not 
fair  that  the  vast  undertakings  of  the  Water  Board  should  be  further 
handicapped.  He  appealed  to  the  House  not  to  hamper  the  Board's 
operati  >ns,  and  defer  works  which  were  necessary  in  order  that  London 
might  enjoy  a  cheap,  permanent,  and  continuous  water  supply. 

Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  said  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  no 
right  to  make  a  point  of  the  fact  that  five  of  the  eight  original  reservoirs 
had  been  withdrawn.  This  was  done  because  they  ought  never  to 
have  been  included  ;  and  assuming  that  the  Committee  were  right  in 
striking  them  out  of  the  Bill,  it  was  an  act  of  folly  to  have  included 
them.  It  had  never  been  suggested  that  the  reservoirs  were  going  to 
be  filled  by  subterranean  water,  but  that  during  the  period  of  their  con¬ 
struction  the  underground  water  would  be  temporarily  drained  for  a 
considerable  distance.  It  was  admitted  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
that  this  would  be  the  case  ;  and  he  contended  that  if  damage  should 
occur,  the  House  ought  to  see  that  adequate  compensation  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  were  dependent  on  the  water 
for  their  livelihood. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Glyn-Jones  and  Sir  Frederick  Banbury, 
Mr.  Emmott’s  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  following  further  progress  has  been  made  with  Bills  : — 

Lords  Bills  read  a  second  time  and  committed  :  Gas  Orders  Con¬ 
firmation  Bills  (Nos.  1,  2,  and  3),  Rhondda  Urban  District 
Council  Bill  [Lords] . 

Lords  Bills  reported  :  Gas  Orders  Confirmation  Bills  (Nos.  1  to  4), 
Merthyr  Tydfil  Corporation  Water  Bill,  Rhondda  Urban  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  Bill. 

Lords  Bills  read  the  third  time  and  passed  :  Gas  Orders  Con¬ 
firmation  Bills  (Nos.  1  and  3),  Kingston  (Hull)  Corporation  Bill 


UXBRIDGE  GAS  ORDER. 


Gas-Mains  and  Steam-Rollers. 

The  Gas  Orders  Confirmation  (No.  4)  Bill,  which  includes  a  Pro¬ 
visional  Order  promoted  by  the  Uxbridge  Gas  Company,  came  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  presided  over  by  Sir 
Edwin  Cornwall  on  Aug.  3. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hutchinson,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Paddon  appeared  for  the 
promoters;  and  the  petitioners  opposing  the  Bill,  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council,  were  represented  by  Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd,  K.C., 
Mr.  Tyldesley  Jones,  and  Mr.  G.  Halsey. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  explained  that  the  Order  provided  for  an  extension 
of  limits  of  supply  of  the  Uxbridge  Gas  Company,  and  for  empowering 
the  Company  to  maintain,  continue,  and  enlarge  existing  gas-works  and 
to  supply  gas  in  the  parishesof  Flaunden  and  Sarratt,  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  the  parishes  of  Chenies,  Amersham,  Penn,  Little  Missenden,  Great 
Missenden,  and  part  of  H  ughenden  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  Hertford¬ 
shire  County  Council  were  petitioning  for  a  protective  clause,  which 
should  save  them  from  liability  for  any  loss  or  damage  caused  by,  or  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  reasonable  exercise  of,  their  powers  or  duties  as  a  road  or 
bridge  authority.  This  the  promoters  were  willing  to  concede  them  in 
principle;  but  the  point  in  dispute  was  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  “reasonable.”  The  County  Council  desired  it  to  be  enacted  that 
the  use  by  them  of  a  steam-roller  or  other  engine  not  exceeding  15  tons 
in  weight  should  be  deemed  to  be  not  an  unreasonable  exercise  of  their 
powers  or  duties.  The  promoters  could  not  admit  this  at  all.  Up  to 
1906,  the  Company  had  exercised  their  powers  in  relation  to  the 
breaking-up  and  making  of  roads  under  the  Gas-Works  Clauses  Act, 
1847.  In  1906,  however,  when  the  Company  came  to  Parliament  for 
an  extension  of  area,  the  Middlesex  County  Council  submitted  that  the 
traffic  had  so  changed — that  it  had  become  heavier  and  more  frequent, 
that  it  consisted  so  much  of  motors  and  traction-engines  and  so  forth — 
that  the  provisions  of  the  1847  Act  were  hardly  applicable  to  the  present 
day.  Parliament  was  convinced,  and  put  upon  the  Company  a  clause 
(No.  54  in  their  1906  Act)  which  gave  to  the  County  Council  protection 
in  addition  to  what  they  had  under  the  Act  of  1847.  The  Middlesex 
County  Council  had  had  five  years’  experience  of  this,  and  had  found 
it  satisfactory.  It  was  proposed  in  the  Bill  to  give  the  same  protection 
to  the  Buckingham  and  Hertford  County  Councils.  The  former  were 
satisfied,  but  not  the  latter,  who  demanded  greater  protection  than 
Middlesex,  where  the  traffic  was  much  heavier  and  more  frequent. 
The  House  of  Lords  Committee  had  decided  that  the  Hertford  County 
Council's  demand  was  unreasonable  [ante,  p.  182] ,  and  he  hoped  a  like 
decision  would  be  come  to  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Harry  Jones,  examined  by  Mr.  Paddon,  said  he  had  had  special 
experience  of  gas  undertakings  in  Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Middlesex,  and  Essex,  extending  over  forty  years.  He  had  never 
known  any  friction  or  trouble  to  have  been  occasioned  by  gas  com¬ 
panies  and  local  authorities  working  under  the  Gas-Works  Clauses  Act 
of  1847.  He  had  always  been  able  to  satisfy  the  surveyors,  and  had 
never  been  before  the  Justices  on  the  question  of  laying  pipes,  &c. 

Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd,  in  cross-examination  :  Are  you  aware  that 
the  Hertford  County  Surveyor  told  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  that 
the  roads  have  a  weak  foundation  ? 

Witness :  If  so,  he  must  be  careful  what  weights  pass  over  them. 

Assume  that  the  roads  have  a  weak  foundation,  we  use  steam¬ 
rollers  of  12J  tons  and  sometimes  15  tons,  and  you  are  yet  willing  to 
lay  your  pipes  therein  ? — I  am  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Justices 
whether  I  am  deep  enough  to  be  safe. 

And  you  want  to  cast  upon  the  County  Council  the  burden  of  paying 
you  damages  in  the  event  of  the  pipes  being  broken  ?— If  they  have 

been  using  a  steam-roller  of  a  particular  weight,  I  know  the  road  has 
a  solid  foundation,  and  that  therefore  I  would  be  safe  there.  If  a  similar 
roller  to  that  which  has  been  used  is  brought  to  the  roads  again,  and 
used  reasonably  and  fairly,  then  I  do  not  mind. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  maintain  my  own  roads  with  a  15-ton  roller 
as  in  the  past? — I  dispute  that  a  15-ton  roller  is  a  reasonable  instru¬ 
ment.  A  6- ton  roller  is  now  more  usual. 

In  re-examination,  witness  said  that  all  the  Company  wanted  was  to 
prevent  the  County  Council  using  appliances  in  an  unreasonable  man¬ 
ner,  and  of  an  undue  weight  in  certain  cases.  If  one  of  the  Company  s 
pipes  were  broken,  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  Courts  would  be 
whether  there  had  been  reasonable  user  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Charles  Carpenter,  the  Chairman  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Paddon,  said  he  was  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  gas  undertakings  round  London  were  carried 
on.  The  Gas-Works  Clauses  Act,  1847,  had  been  found  satisfactory. 
The  situation  was  briefly  that  if  a  gas  undertaker  laid  his  mains  in  a 
road  having  regard  to  the  traffic  that  obtained  prior  to  his  laying  them, 
with  all  due  care,  and  in  the  way  the  latest  knowledge  and  practice 
dictated,  and  if  a  steam-roller  of  any  weight  broke  the  mains,  then  the 
question  to  be  decided  was  whether  the  mains  were  properly  laid  or 
whether  the  steam-roller  had  been  improperly  used.  But  if  the  clause 
asked  for  by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  was  granted,  with  its 
provision  that  the  use  of  any  steam-roller  or  other  engine  which  did 
not  exceed  15  tons  in  weight  should  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  unreason¬ 
able  exercise  of  the  road  authority’s  powers  and  duties,  it  would  stop 
the  Court  from  considering  whether  the  use  of  the  road  was  reasonable 
or  unreasonable.  Thus,  however  well  the  pipes  were  laid,  the  Com¬ 
pany  would  be  unable  to  get  any  redress  from  the  Court.  He  regarded 
the  use  of  15-ton  rollers  as  a  retrograde  step.  The  South  London  local 
authorities  were  using  lighter  rollers,  and  found  them  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  effect  of  the  clause  would  be  to  deprive  the  Company  of 
their  common  law  right  by  stopping  the  Courts  from  deciding  what 
was  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the 
use  of  even  a  5-ton  roller  might  be  unsafe  on  a  road  with  a  weak 
foundation — for  instance,  after  a  flood,  frost,  and  thaw. 

Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd,  cross-examining  :  Suppose  the  road  has  a 
weak  foundation,  and  the  Company,  knowing  the  whole  of  the  facts, 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  lay  mains,  no  matter  at  what  depth,  under  certain 
conditions  it  may  be  unsafe  ? 

Witness :  Yes. 
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Suppose  the  Justices  decide  3  feet,  that  you  lay  the  pipes  at  this 
depth,  and  they  are  injured,  then  you  want  the  ratepayers  to  pay  you  ? 
— Yes ;  because  the  County  Council  ought  not  to  use  a  steam-roller 
under  such  conditions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said  he  did  not  think  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  required  any  more  protection  ;  but  he  was  willing,  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  thought  fit,  to  allow  them  the  following  clause  : 

The  County  Council  shall  not  be  liable  for,  or  in  respect  of,  any  damage 
or  injury  to  any  mains,  pipes,  or  other  works  of  the  undertakers  laid  down 
or  constructed  under  the  powers  of  this  Order  in  or  on  any  highway,  or 
bridge,  or  the  roadway  over  a  bridge,  or  the  approaches  thereto,  caused  by 
the  reasonable  use  of  road-rollers  and  other  road  plant,  or  resulting  from 
reasonable  exercise  by  the  County  Council  of  the  powers  vested  in  them. 

Mr.  Honoratus  Lloyd  intimated  that  he  did  not  intend  to  call  any 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council,  but  would  confine  himself 
to  stating  their  case.  The  Company,  he  said,  were  asking  for  the 
privilege  of  coming  into  Hertfordshire  and  laying  their  mains  in  the 
roads.  These  roads  had  weak  foundations,  and  the  County  Council 
used  upon  them  i2j-ton  and  15-ton  steam-rollers.  Being  warned  that 
those  were  the  existing  conditions,  the  Company  nevertheless  asked 
for  the  privilege  of  laying  mains,  and  to  be  under  the  common  law 
only.  He  submitted  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  only 
reasonable  that  the  protection  of  the  limit  of  weight  should  be  allowed 
the  Council.  What  harm  could  this  15-ton  condition  do?  So  far  as 
the  clause  the  Company  offered  was  concerned,  he  would  rather  have 
it  than  nothing  ;  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  To  his  mind,  the  clause 
was  worth  very  little.  He  doubted  whether  it  was  worth  sufficient  to 
justify  the  alteration  of  the  general  law. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Committee  do  not  think  you  require  any  special 
protection  at  all. 

The  Committee  found  the  preamble  of  the  Order  proved  ;  and  the 
Bill,  without  amendment,  was  ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  House  for 
third  reading. 


SWANSEA  GAS  BILL 


House  of  Commons  Committee.— Wednesday,  Aug.  2. 

(Before  Sir  Edwin  Cornwall,  Chairman,  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  and 
Mr.  Ronald  M'Neill.) 

The  Swansea  Gas  Bill,  introduced  in  the  Lords,  came  to-day  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  constituted  as  above.  The 
Bill  was  strongly  opposed  in  the  Lords  by  the  Swansea  Corporation, 
who  now  appeared  merely  in  relation  to  the  adjustment  of  a  clause  ;  a 
settlement  on  the  merits  having  been  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  K.C.,  Mr.  Tyldesley  Jones,  and  Mr.  Szlumper 
represented  the  promoters  ;  and  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Rees  Williams  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Swansea  Corporation. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  explained  that  the  Bill  enabled  the  Company  to 
increase  their  capital,  and  authorized  the  compulsory  acquisition  of 
lands  for  gas  purposes.  The  opposition  was  directed  to  the  question 
of  the  lands  ;  the  capital  asked  for  having  been  granted  in  the  other 
House.  It  was  conceded  by  the  Corporation  that  the  Company  must 
have  land  powers  of  some  kind  ;  the  existing  works  being  now  very 
cramped.  It  was  absolutely  essential  that  the  Company  should 
be  able  to  put  up  works  which  would  hereafter  provide  for  turning 
out  something  like  double  the  present  output.  The  Company  pro¬ 
posed  to  extend  the  existing  site  by  acquiring  the  property  which 
bound  the  works  on  the  Wellington  and  Bathurst  Streets  sides.  The 
Corporation  did  not  object  to  this.  The  Company  also  proposed  to 
ask  Parliament  to  authorize  for  manufacturing  purposes  a  piece  of  land 
known  as  Vetch  Field,  a  short  distance  from  the  existing  works  ;  this 
having  been  purchased  by  agreement  some  years  ago.  The  other 
House  passed  this  clause  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  Corporation. 
The  promoters,  however,  as  fellow-townsmen,  had  since  recognized 
that  there  might  be  something  in  the  Corporation’s  objections,  and  had 
agreed  not  to  use  Vetch  Field  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  not  to  ask 
for  powers  in  relation  to  certain  property  adjoining,  by  which  means 
they  had  hoped  to  extend  Vetch  Field.  The  only  point  now  outstand¬ 
ing  was  as  to  the  form  of  the  clause  giving  the  Company  power  to  use 
Vetch  Field  for  purposes  other  than  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  residual 
products.  In  the  clause  which  the  promoters  put  forward,  they  did 
not  declare  specifically  that  the  lands  were  not  to  be  used  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.  They  did  not  consider  this  necessary,  as  under  the 
general  law  they  could  not  manufacture  on  other  than  lands  scheduled 
for  manufacture. 

Mr.  G.T.  Andrews,  the  Engineer  to  the  Company,  stated  that  they  had 
paid  ^472  per  annum  for  the  last  ten  years  for  Vetch  Field,  in  the  hope 
of  later  on  getting  power  to  manufacture.  The  Company  now  with¬ 
drew  the  powers  they  sought  in  this  connection,  simply  and  solely  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  Corporation.  Vetch  Field  would  be  used  for 
storage  purposes. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox  asked  for  the  addition  to  the  clause  of  words  bind¬ 
ing  the  Company  not  to  use  the  lands  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  or 
the  manufacture,  conversion,  or  treatment  of  residuals. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  argued  that  if  such  words  were  inserted  they  should 
certainly  be  qualified  by  the  phrase  “unless  hereafter  authorized  by 
Parliament.” 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  like  such  references  to  future  parlia¬ 
mentary  action. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox  declared  that  the  position  of  the  Corporation  was 
that  when  the  time  came  for  an  extension  of  the  manufacturing  works 
the  Company  should  go  out  of  the  town,  as  had  been  done  in  Edinburgh 
and  in  other  places.  The  Corporation  did  not  want  two  manufactur¬ 
ing  works  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  after  some  further  discussion,  proposed  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  these  words:  The  Company  “  shall  not  manufacture  gas,  or 
manufacture  or  convert  residual  products,  or  matters  producible  there¬ 
from,  on  such  lands.” 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  having  accepted  the  proposal,  the  clause  was  so 
amended. 


The  “stand-by  ”  clause  in  the  Bill  gave  rise  to  some  discussion,  on  a 
report  from  the  Local  Government  Board  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  matter.  By  this  clause,  the  Company  have  power 
to  charge  up  to  a  maximum  of  25s.  per  quarter  to  consumers  of  gas 
who  keep  their  meters  and  pipes  connected  with  the  mains  for  purely 
stand-by  purposes,  while  using  some  other  power  or  illuminant. 

The  Chairman,  after  various  questions  to  Counsel,  said  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  Corporation  had  not  strenuously  fought  this  clause, 
which  seemed  to  him  most  oppressive  and  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Tyldesley  Jones  argued  that  the  amount  named  was  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  was  reduced  to  5s.  per  quarter  to  small  users.  It  was  not 
fair,  he  said,  for  the  Company  to  be  held  as  a  sort  of  convenient 
reserve  force,  after  they  had  expended  capital  in  providing  something 
which  was  for  the  public  convenience,  unless  they  had  some  recom¬ 
pense  for  doing  so. 

After  further  discussion,  the  Committee  decided  that  the  charge 
should  not  be  imposed  in  the  case  of  users  of  gas  for  domestic  purposes 
only  ;  and  with  this  alteration  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  reported  for 
third  reading. 


LEGAL  JNTELLIGENCE. 

Dowson  and  Mason  Gas  Plant  Company,  Limited. 

Mr.  Justice  Neville  had  before  him,  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  on  Monday  last  week,  a  petition  for  sanction 
to  the  reduction  of  capital  of  the  above-named  Company.  Counsel 
explained  that  the  petition  has  been  presented  on  the  ground  that  the 
capital  had  been  lost.  The  Company  was  incorporated  in  June,  1905  ; 
the  objects  being  to  enter  into  certain  agreements  with  Messrs.  William 
Beardmore  and  Co.  for  carrying  out  experiments  with  regard  to  petrol 
motor  engines.  The  capital  was  £60,000,  in  £1  shares,  of  which 
42,007  had  been  issued.  It  was  proposed  to  cancel  21,000  of  these 
shares,  which  were  held  by  Mr.  Beardmore  personally  and  by  his 
Company,  both  of  whom  assented.  His  Lordship  made  the  order. 


Damage  to  Water-Mains  by  Sewerage  Operations. 

At  an  adjourned  sitting  of  the  Windsor  County  Court  on  the  29th  ult. , 
his  Honour  Judge  Howland  Roberts  gave  his  decision  in  a  case  in  which 
the  Slough  Water  Company  brought  an  action  against  the  Slough 
Urban  District  Council  in  respect  of  a  broken  water-main  in  the  Stoke 
Road  on  Aug.  30,  1910.  There  was  a  counter-claim  by  the  Council 
against  the  Company  for  damages  in  respect  of  the  main.  The  claim 
was  for  ^46  1 8s.  gd.,  and  the  counter-claim  for  £2g  6s.  8d.  ;  and  the 
question  was  as  to  who  was  liable  for  the  fracture  of  the  main  and  the 
consequent  damage.  His  Honour  decided  that  it  was  the  result  of  the 
negligence  of  the  Council  in  insufficiently  ramming  the  soil  in  the 
trench  at  the  place  where  the  break  occurred  ;  and  he  gave  his  decision 
for  the  plaintiffs.  The  parties  had  agreed  that  damages  should  be 
assessed  at  ten  guineas  ;  and  judgment  was  given  for  this  amount.  A 
fuller  report  of  the  case  will  appear  next  week. 


Horley  District  Gas  Company. 

In  view  of  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Company  called  for 
Thursday,  the  report  and  accounts  for  the  six  months  ended  the  30th 
of  June  have  been  issued.  The  Directors  state  that  there  was  a  very 
satisfactory  increase  of  nearly  8£  per  cent,  in  the  sale  of  gas  compared 
with  the  first  half  of  last  year ;  and  there  is  every  probability  of  this 
upward  movement  continuing,  as  a  request  has  been  made  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Hookwood  for  the  Company’s  mains  to  be  extended  to  that 
neighbourhood,  and  the  Directors  have  decided  to  comply  with  it.  The 
accounts  show  that  the  revenue  was  £5322,  compared  with  £4976  ;  and 
the  expenditure  £3644,  against  £3478.  The  balance  carried  to  the  profit 
and  loss  account  is/1678,  compared  with /1498  this  time  last  year. 
The  amount  applicable  for  distribution  is  £1361  ;  and  the  Directors 
recommend  the  payment  of  dividends  at  the  rates  per  annum  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  preference  stock,  6  per  cent,  on  the  “  A  "stock,  and/4  4s. 
per  cent,  on  the  “  B  ”  stock,  all  less  income-tax.  The  working  state¬ 
ments  in  the  accounts  show  that,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R. 
Seymour  Tobey,  the  Manager  and  Secretary,  1790  tons  of  coal  were 
carbonized  in  the  production  of  20,757,400  cubic  feet  of  gas — being  at 
the  rate  of  11,596  cubic  feet  per  ton.  The  quantity  of  gas  sold  was 
18,722,300  cubic  feet;  leaving  7-37  per  cent,  unaccounted  for.  The 
Company  have  633  ordinary  and  903  prepayment  consumers — a  total 
of  1536  ;  and  there  are  821  stoves  fixed.  When  the  arrangements  for 
the  supply  of  Hookwood  are  completed,  additions  to  these  figures  will, 
of  course,  follow.  To  meet  this  extension,  and  for  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Company,  as  announced  in  the  “Journal”  last  week, 
the  Company  are  inviting  tenders  for  the  balance  of  the  4  per  cent, 
debenture  stock  (/4400)  and  (/1440)  of  additional  “B”  capital  stock. 


York  United  Gas  Company— At  the  half-yearly  general  meeting  of 
this  Company  last  Wednesday,  the  Directors  reported  that  the  balance 
of  profit  amounted  to  £8772.  Adding  the  interest  on  the  reserve  fund 
(£366),  and  after  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debenture  stock 
(£618),  there  was  left  a  surplus  of  /8520,  which  it  was  recommended 
should’  be  appropriated  as  follows  :  "Dividend  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  £30,000  of  preference  stock  (less  income-tax),  ^942  ; 
dividend  at  a  like  rate  on  £370,000  of  consolidated  ordinary  stock 
(less  income-tax),  £6968  ;  carried  forward,  £610.  During  the  half 
year,  889  yards  of  additional  mains  were  laid,  238  meters  fixed  for  new 
consumers,  and  720  cookers,  grillers,  &c.,  95  gas-fires  and  radiators, 
and  1842  lights  fixed.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Hill  (the  Chair¬ 
man)  through  illness,  Mr.  James  Melrose  (the  Vice-Chairman)  pre¬ 
sided,  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report;  and  the  motion  was 
carried.  The  dividend  recommended  was  declared,  and  the  Directors 
were  thanked  for  their  services. 
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THE  GASLIGHT  AND  COKE  COMPANY. 


The  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Ninth  Half-Yearly  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  was  held  last  Friday,  at  the  Chief  Office, 
Horseferry  Road,  Westminster — Mr.  Corbet  Woodall  (the  Governor) 
in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Henry  Rayner)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  ;  and  the  seal  of  the  Company  having  been  affixed  to  the 
Register  ot  Proprietors,  the  report  (given  in  the  “  Journal  ”  last  week) 
was  taken  as  read. 

First  Century  as  a  Statutory  Company. 

The  Governor  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — This  meeting  is,  as  the 
notice  has  told  you,  the  199th  which  the  Company  has  held  since  it 
received  its  Charter.  Its  first  century  as  a  Statutory  Company  will 
have  been  completed,  and  its  second  opened,  when  we  assemble,  as  I 
hope  we  all  may,  in  February  next.  Most  of  us  will,  I  think,  be  con¬ 
tent  if  we  open  the  new  century  with  a  report  equally  satisfactory 
as  that  which  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  submit  for  your  adoption. 

CAUSES  CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

I  have  once  more  to  remind  you  that  the  accounts  do  not  compare  on 
equal  terms  with  those  of  the  corresponding  half  year  of  1910.  The 
price  of  gas  was  again  reduced  at  the  opening  of  the  year  ;  and  this 
reduction  affects  the  profits  prejudicially  by  more  than  £50,000.  Yet, 
owing  to  circumstances  which  I  will  explain  later,  the  balance  of  the 
revenue  account  is  greater  by  £17,000,  and  exceeds  by  more  than 
£ 103,000  what  is  needed  for  the  payment  of  the  dividend  recom¬ 
mended.  Among  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  satisfac¬ 
tory  result,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  improved  condition  of  the 
capital  account.  During  the  half  year  we  have  expended  of  additional 
capital,  £45,653.  Of  this,  £7926  was  upon  manufacturing  works  and 
plant,  and  the  remainder  upon  mains,  meters,  and  stoves.  Against 
this  expenditure  of  £45,000  there  is  a  credit  of  £124,000  ;  so  that  the 
capital  actually  employed  is  less  now  by  £79,000  than  it  was  at 
Christmas  last.  Or,  it  may  be  more  correct  to  say,  the  floating  balance 
of  capital  is  increased  by  this  considerable  sum.  The  credit  is  made 
up  in  part  by  depreciations  of  works,  plant,  meters,  &c.  ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  from  the  sale  of  surplus  land.  The  Company’s  large  works 
at  St.  Pancras  were  closed  for  manufacture  in  1904.  The  site,  except 
the  portion  (about  one-half)  used  for  storage,  has  now  been  sold  to  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  ;  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  neces¬ 
sarily  being  applied  in  reduction  of  capital.  The  large  sum  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  plant  abandoned  at  St.  Pancras  and  elsewhere  is  being 
gradually  redeemed  by  the  operation  of  the  redemption  fund,  to  which 
we  have  now  contributed  £140,000  out  of  dividend  account.  As  I 
have  remarked  before,  the  closing  of  the  St.  Pancras  and  other  ex¬ 
pensive  stations,  and  the  concentration  of  the  manufacture  where  the 
production  can  be  more  economically  conducted,  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  improvement  of  the  Company’s  returns.  The  charge 
for  dividend  and  interest  on  capital  shows  a  steady  reduction. 

GAS  AND  RESIDUALS. 

The  revenue  account  tells  a  tale  of  improvement  all  along  the  line. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  sale  of  gas  equal  to  4J  per  cent.,  or 
591  million  cubic  feet.  Had  the  price  of  gas  not  been  reduced,  the 
revenue  due  to  this  greater  sale  would  have  been  £77,000.  As  it  is, 
we  have  covered  the  loss  and  have  £17,000  to  the  good.  Putting  it  in 
another  way,  our  consumers  have  been  supplied  with  591  million  cubic 
feet  at  a  charge  to  them  of  less  than  7c!.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The 
items  of  revenue  which  grow  or  decline  automatically  with  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  number  of  consumers  all  show  improvement — ■ 
meter-rents,  £3000  ;  stove-rents,  £4000  ;  fittings,  £8000.  Residuals  also 
all  show  increases.  Coke  yields  £49,000  more  than  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  half  year  ;  breeze,  £4000  ;  tar,  £12,000  ;  ammoniacal  liquor, 
£13,000 — together,  £78,000. 

ON  THE  EXPENDITURE  SIDE. 

Looking  to  the  other  side  of  the  sheet,  we  find  that  while  coal  cost 
£47,000  more  and  coke  used  £4000,  we  spent  on  oil  £14,000  less;  so 
the  gross  cost  of  raw  material  was  more  by  only  £37,000.  Setting  this 
against  the  improvement  in  residuals  (£78,000),  you  will  find  that  the 
net  cost  is  less  by  £41,000,  which  is  highly  satisfactory.  This  net  cost 
of  coal  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  our  records,  though  the  gross  cost  was 
somewhat  high.  The  quantity  of  gas  made  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized 
is  greater  by  430  cubic  feet .  The  cost  of  purification  is  more  by  £6000, 
due  to  a  partial  return  to  the  use  of  lime.  The  amount  spent  on  re¬ 
pairs  and  renewals  of  works  is  £50,000  more  than  last  year.  Of  the 
spare  plant  at  our  stations,  much  was  antiquated  and  uneconomical ; 
and  this  we  have  been  steadily  reconstructing  on  better  lines.  So  long 
as  the  expenditure  brings  in  a  good  return,  it  will  be  cheerfully  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  cost  of  meter  and  stove  repairs  continues  to  grow  with 
the  number  of  our  consumers.  A  reduction  of  £10,000  in  the  cost  of 
fittings  is  a  matter  for  regret,  as  it  is  due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  prepayment  consumers  connected.  In  the 
half  year  to  June,  1910,  the  number  was  greater  by  6000.  While  it 
would  be  foolish  to  generalize  from  the  experience  of  one  half  year,  yet 
this  fall  does  remind  us  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  possible 
prepayment  consumers  in  our  district,  immense  though  it  be.  It  also 
justifies  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Directors  of  acquiring  the  under¬ 
takings  of  neighbouring  small  companies,  and  so  obtaining  fresh  fields 
for  the  enterprise  of  the  Company. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP  BONUS  AND  PROPRIETORS’  DIVIDENDS. 

The  co-partnership  bonus  has  increased  by  £3700,  consequent  on  the 
last  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas.  The  apportionment  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  extra  profits  in  the  past  two  years  has  hardly  been  liberal  to 
the  shareholders.  There  have  been  two  reductions  in  price,  giving, 
together,  to  the  consumers  more  than  £200,000;  the  co-partners 
have  twice  had  their  bonus  increased  by  f  per  cent. — the  aggregate  of 
the  two  being  £7000  ;  while  the  stockholders  have  had  one  addi¬ 
tion  of  is.  4d.  per  cent,  for  one  half  year  only,  costing  £5000.  The 
explanation  lies  first  of  all  in  the  reduction  of  our  standard  price  from 


|  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  2d.  in  1909;  and,  secondly,  in  the  addition  of  £10,000 
per  annum  made  this  year  to  the  redemption  fund.  This  fund  was 
introduced  by  the  Company’s  Act  of  1903,  and  it  works  in  such  a  way 
that  every  third  penny  taken  off  the  price  of  gas  in  respect  of  which 
the  Company  distributes  an  extra  dividend  makes  it  necessary  for  a 
further  sum  of  £5000  per  half  year  to  be  carried  to  the  redemption 
fund  ;  and  this  extra  contribution  happens  to  occur  when  the  price  of 
gas  is  reduced  from  2s.  8d.  to  2s.  7d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  price 
was  reduced  in  January;  and  therefore  the  shareholders  are  called 
upon  to  contribute  the  extra  £5000.  If  it  were  not  for  this  contribu¬ 
tion,  the  increase  in  dividend  for  the  half  year  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
2s.  8d.  per  cent,  per  annum,  instead  of  is.  4d.  as  it  is. 

PUBLIC  LIGHTING. 

Public  lamps  have  cost  £4000  more,  though  the  revenue  derived  from 
them  is  less  by  £6000.  Some  expenditure  has  been  undertaken  in  in¬ 
troducing  improved  burners  and  lanterns ;  the  new  burners  giving  a 
much  better  light  for  a  reduced  quantity  of  gas.  In  the  balance-sheet 
there  is  an  item  of  over  £40,000  marked  as  “Alteration  of  street- 
lamps.”  This  is  made  up  of  sums  due  from  various  lighting  autho¬ 
rities  in  our  district  for  work  which  we  have  executed  for  them,  and 
which  they  will  repay  by  instalments. 

SPECIAL  PURPOSES  FUND. 

A  sum  of  £20,000  has  again  been  carried  to  the  insurance  fund,  which 
now  stands  at  the  satisfactory  figure  of  £213,000.  Under  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Act  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  June,  we  are  em¬ 
powered  to  form  a  “special  purposes  fund  ”  to  which  will  be  carried 
the  moneys  now  standing  at  the  credit  of  the  insurance  fund. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS  AND  DIVIDEND  RESTRICTIONS. 
Quoting  the  first  paragraph  of  the  report — 

The  accounts  for  the  past  half  year  show  that,  after  providing 
for  fixed  charges,  setting  aside  £15,000  towards  the  redemption 
fund,  and  contributing  £20,000  to  the  insurance  fund,  as  shown 
in  account  No.  9,  there  remains  a  profit  balance  of  £456,12943.  nd. 
The  amount  brought  forward  from  the  previous  half  year  being 
£625,688  7s.  4d.,  there  is  a  total  sum  available  for  distribution  of 
£1,081,817  12s.  3d.,  out  of  which  the  Directors  recommend  a  divi¬ 
dend  on  the  ordinary  stock  at  the  rate  of  £4  14s.  8d.  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  will  absorb  £382,467  10s.  8d.,  and  leave  the  sum  of 
£699.350  is.  7d.  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  current 
half  year. 

A  fairly  healthy  financial  statement.  The  amount  carried  forward  is  a 
substantial  one,  but  not  more  so  than  the  security  of  the  Company’s 
dividends  justifies.  I  have  had  several  letters  from  shareholders  com¬ 
plaining  that,  in  view  of  the  largeness  of  this  amount,  a  higher  distri¬ 
bution  of  dividend  is  not  to  be  made.  These  shareholders  have  not 
acquainted  themselves  with  the  conditions  of  our  Act  of  Parliament, 
under  which  an  increase  of  dividend  cannot  be  made  except  upon  a 
further  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas.  It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that 
complaint  was  made  that  a  dividend  was  recommended  which  required 
for  its  payment  a  larger  sum  than  had  been  earned  in  the  half  year. 
Since  then  the  dividend  has  been  thrice  increased,  and  the  price  of  gas 
reduced  four  times.  These  reductions  in  the  price  of  gas  have  meant 
a  relief  to  consumers  equal  to  a  present  annual  saving  of  £400,000  ; 
and  we  are  confident  further  reductions  will  in  due  course  take  place. 

PRUDENCE  FIRST. 

We  are  determined,  however,  so  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  risk  of  having 
to  retrace  our  steps  and  return  to  a  higher  price  ;  and  to  this  end  a 
considerable  reserve  is  essential.  Circumstances  have  latterly  been 
favourable  to  the  Company.  Adverse  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  coal 
and  residuals,  upon  which  we  so  largely  depend,  might  in  a  short 
period  make  a  large  inroad  upon  our  savings.  The  Directors  are  quite 
satisfied  that  the  course  they  are  pursuing  is  the  right  one  ;  and  they 
have  no  intention  of  departing  from  it. 

THE  NEW  ACT — EXTENDING  THE  COMPANY’S  FRONTIERS. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Company’s  Bill  in  Parliament 
received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  29th  of  June,  having  had  to  meet 
but  slight  opposition.  By  it  we  shall  shortly  obtain  a  largely  extended 
district  beyond  our  north-east  frontier,  which  can  be  economically 
supplied  with  gas  from  our  chief  works  at  Beckton.  This,  I  think, 
should  be  a  matter  of  congratulation.  The  new  districts  will  be  taken 
over  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  when  the  present  works  will  be  closed 
and  dismantled. 

NATIONAL  INSURANCE  AND  THE  COMPANY’S  EMPLOYEES. 

The  National  Insurance  Bill  introduced  by  the  Government  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  Company  and  its  employees.  That  the 
Bill,  if  passed,  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  workers  of  the  country 
generally  is  beyond  question.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  if 
it  is  accepted  by  us  in  replacement  of  our  present  provident  funds 
the  result  will  be  materially  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Company’s  em¬ 
ployees.  These  provident  societies,  which  have  been  in  operation  for 
a  considerable  period,  are  managed  largely  by  Committees  appointed 
by  employees,  and  are  working  excellently.  The  workmen  have  held 
meetings  with  the  members  of  their  Committees  at  each  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  other  stations  of  the  Company.  Following  upon  these 
meetings,  I  interviewed  the  Committees.  The  report  brought  by  each 
was  to  the  effect  that,  if  possible,  the  men  should  not  be  brought  under 
the  operation  of  the  Act,  but  that  the  funds  should  remain,  as  now, 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Company.  I  was  greatly  pleased  to 
find  that  these  opinions  had  been  formed  after  careful  perusal  of  the 
Bill  itself  and  the  discussions  which  have  so  far  taken  place  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Observations  made  by  a  large  number  of  the  Committee 
members  showed  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  their  interests,  both 
in  regard  to  the  provident  funds  and  in  other  directions,  are  carefully 
safeguarded  by  the  Board.  A  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  asking  whether  it  would  be  possible  that  this 
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Company’s  men  may  be  left  outside  the  purview  of  the  Act ;  the  Com¬ 
pany  guaranteeing  the  solvency  of  the  funds. 

COAL  PURCHASES. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  the  Directors  have  to  report  that  the  coal 
purchases  for  the  next  twelve  months  have  been  completed  at  satisfac¬ 
tory  prices.  This  again  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  especially  as  the 
prices  for  residuals  continue  good,  and  the  prospects  in  this  direction 
are  excellent. 

POSITION  OF  EMPLOYEE  CO-PARTNERS. 

The  number  of  co-partners  is  now  9257  ;  the  total  amount  of  their 
interest  in  the  Company  being  £103,581  of  which  £45,752  is  held  by 
the  co-partners  themselves  in  the  form  of  stock. 

MOTION  FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  REPORT  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

I  beg  leave  to  move  :  “  That  this  meeting  do  agree  with  and  confirm 
the  report  of  the  Directors  and  the  Auditors’  report  and  statement  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Company  as  transmitted  to  the  proprietors  on  the 
27th  ult.” 

Mr.  Ulick  J.  Burke  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion. 

The  Governor  :  We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  hear  any  observations 
any  shareholders  choose  to  make. 

A  Shareholder’s  Remarks. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hounsom  did  not  propose  for  one  moment  to  follow  the 
wonderful  figures  which  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Governor — 
wonderful  in  their  magnitude,  and  also  in  the  success  written  large 
across  every  page  of  the  report — but  he  rather  wanted  to  take  another 
course.  He  was  very  much  tempted  at  the  last  half-yearly  meeting  to 
say  a  word  or  two,  but  they  were  then,  as  a  Company,  face  to  face 
with  Parliament.  On  such  an  occasion  as  that,  he  thought  it  was 
perhaps  wise  that  the  least  possible  should  be  said  on  his  side  of  the 
table.  But  they  were  to-day  looking  back  on  a  successful  Bill,  which 
was  now  an  Act  ;  and  he  could  not  help  asking  for  the  reasons  which 
had  led  to  the  success  which  had  been  achieved.  It  was  not  many 
years  since  that  a  Bill  of  the  Company  in  Parliament  meant  grave 
anxiety  and  protracted  sittings  in  Committee  ;  but,  during  the  last 
half  year,  the  Parliamentary  Committee-Room  had  been  changed, 
so  far  as  this  Company  were  concerned,  from  a  fighting  ground 
to  a  conference  room,  and  a  conference  room  in  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Counsel,  and  those  associated  with  the  Company,  more 
especially  the  Governor  and  the  officers,  had  met  together  with, 
it  might  be,  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  they  had  met  together 
to  consult  as  to  how  the  best  possible  could  be  done  for  all  parties 
connected  with  the  Company,  their  consumers  or  customers,  em¬ 
ployees,  and  stockholders.  The  success  which  had  been  achieved  was, 
he  thought,  the  happiest  augury  for  the  future  of  the  Company.  The 
Governor  had,  in  a  few  words,  referred  to  the  new  territory  which  had 
been  secured,  which  was  so  important  for  the  Company’s  advance* 
ment  and  so  important  to  the  well-being  of  the  consumers  ;  they  now 
had  a  new  district.  This  achievement  was,  a  few  years  ago,  impos¬ 
sible  ;  and  he  wished  to  ask  his  fellow  proprietors  whence  came  this 
great  change,  and  how  was  it  that  this  meeting,  though  it  might  be 
few  in  numbers  but  representing  interests  so  great,  could  look  back 
on  such  a  great  success  ?  He  had  noticed  that  Lord  Haldane,  when 
speaking  the  other  day  at  prize  givings  at  a  secondary  school,  said  that 
the  greatest  quality  of  that  school,  which  was  full  of  energy  and 
modern  spirit,  was  that  it  had  broken  away  from  tradition.  Mutatis 
mutandis,  he  was  prepared  to  apply  these  words  to  the  Gaslight  and 
Coke  Company.  Tradition  was  only  magnificent  if  it  enshrined  a  lofty 
ideal  ;  but  hide-bound  tradition,  the  tradition  of  the  dead  man’s  hand 
applied  to  parchment  which  prevented  anything  in  the  shape  of  for¬ 
ward  movement,  was  accursed.  He  congratulated  the  Board  on  having 
broken  away  from  the  wrong  sort  of  tradition  ;  and  he  appealed  to  his 
fellow  proprietors  for  the  sympathy  which  was  needful  with  regard  to 
those  on  his  side  of  the  table.  The  Governor  had  alluded  to  some 
questions  of  increased  dividend  and  so  forth  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Hounsom) 
appealed  to  the  proprietors  to  get  away  from  the  old-fashioned  idea 
that  they  were  a  mere  dividend-paying  machine,  and  to  take  the  human 
interest  in  its  concerns  which  was  now  taken  by  the  Board,  and  which 
was  having  such  far-reaching  effects  in  connection  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Company’s  work  and  its  progress.  Of  course,  times  of 
stress  might  come.  It  was  all  very  well  to  meet  there  to  hear  these 
glowing  figures  ;  but  he  wished  to  develop  in  the  proprietors  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  interest  which  should  make  the  Company  one  great  whole  in  its 
progress  forward.  Every  day  they  won  the  confidence  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  for  whom  they  desired  to  secure  the  best  means  of  using  the 
commodity  they  made.  So  far  as  the  employees  were  concerned,  the 
steps  taken  were  bringing  them  into  closer  touch  with  the  Company  as 
a  whole.  Co-partnership  tended  to  the  stability  of  the  Company  ;  and 
it  was  gratifying  to  all  the  stockholders  to  know  that  from  time  to  time 
they  took  a  more  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  concern,  so  that 
they  might  progress  on  the  highest  and  best  lines,  and  that  in  the 
future  they  might  look  forward  to  increasing  usefulness  to  all  who  were 
associated  with  the  wonderful  and  far-reaching  success  of  the  Company. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Reply  by  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  :  If  there  are  no  other  observations,  I  have  only  to 
thank  Mr.  Hounsom  for  the  encouraging  and  inspiriting  words  which 
he  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  spoken  to  us,  and  which  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed  up  to-day.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  shareholders  should  be  as  one  with  us  as  apostles  of  gas,  going  up 
and  down  among  their  friends  and  doing  the  best  they  can  to  make 
known  the  advantages  we  are  able  to  bring  to  them.  Mr.  Hounsom 
quoted  Lord  Haldane  with  regard  to  breaking  away  from  tradition. 
Only  the  other  day  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lord  Haldane  at 
Beckton — I  merely  mention  this  incidentally  as  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
you — to  inspect  our  rifle-ranges ;  and  we  paraded  some  350  Territorials 
for  his  inspection.  He  was  good  enough  to  say  that  he  had  never  seen 
rifle-ranges  better  than  those  which  we  provide  at  Beckton.  What¬ 
ever  we  do,  we  try  to  do  as  well  as  we  can. 

The  resolution  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 


The  Dividend. 

The  Governor  :  The  Secretary  will  now  read  the  minute  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  recommending  dividends  for  the  past  half  year. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Directors’  minute  of  July  18  as  to 
dividend. 

(1)  That  the  sum  of  £15,000  be  set  aside  out  of  the  divisible  profits  of 
the  Company  for  the  half  year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  June  last  to¬ 
wards  the  redemption  fund,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Company’s  Act  of  1903,  and 

(2)  That  a  dividend  as  follows  for  such  half  year  be  declared — viz. : 

On  the  4  per  cent,  consolidated  preference  stock,  at  the  rate  of 
£4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

On  the  convertible  5  per  cent,  preference  stock,  at  the  rate  of 
£5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

On  the  3^  per  cent,  maximum  stock,  at  the  rate  of  £3  10s.  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

On  the  ordinary  stock,  at  the  rate  of  £4  14s.  Sd.  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Subject  to  deduction  of  income-tax. 

The  Governor  :  I  beg  leave  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Mr.  Burke  :  I  beg  to  second  that. 

The  Governor  :  Before  putting  it  to  the  meeting,  I  may  say  that  the 
resolution  will  be  a  shorter  one  after  this  half  year,  because  the  “con¬ 
vertible  5  per  cent,  preference  stock”  has  been  dealt  with  under  our 
Act,  and  will  no  longer  appear. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Governor  :  I  think  I  can  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  the  year 
coming  the  dividend  will  be  an  increasing  one,  and  that  consumers, 
co-partners,  and  shareholders  will  together  rejoice  in  the  alteration 
then  to  be  made.  That  completes  the  business  of  to-day  ;  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  attendance. 

Votes  of  Thanks. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Pilley  said  the  Governor  had  told  them  the  business  was 
concluded  ;  and  now  he  had  the  privilege  of  moving  a  very  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Governor  and  Directors  for  the  admirable  way  in 
which  they  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  They  had  not 
to  look  back  many  years  when  the  meeting  room  used  to  be  crowded, 
and  they  had  an  abundance  of  speakers.  But,  apparently,  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  shareholders  was  now  expressed  by  vacant  seats.  He 
knew  it  was  customary  for  the  Governor  to  record  his  sense  of  the 
labours  of  their  officers,  and  he  would  not  anticipate  this ;  but  he 
wanted  to  express,  from  his  side  of  the  table,  his  most  hearty  thanks 
to  the  Directors  for  their  great  energy  and  constant  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  Company.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  J.  Reeson  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion.  It  was 
most  gratifying  to  him  to  hear  such  a  resolution  passed  every  half  year, 
because  it  indicated  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Company. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Governor  :  Mr.  Pilley,  Mr.  Reeson,  ladies,  and  gentlemen — - 
On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  I  thank  you  for  this  resolution. 
We  always  value  it  very  much,  and  especially  when  we  feel  it  has  been 
earned.  I  have  now  the  greatest  pleasure  in  proposing  that  our  best 
thanks  be  given  to  the  officers  and  the  workmen  of  the  Company  for 
their  services  during  the  past  half  year.  From  top  to  bottom,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  all  are  working  cordially  and  heartily  for  the  good 
of  the  Company ;  and  the  success  which  has  been  so  far  achieved  is 
largely  due  to  this  fact.  I  beg  to  propose  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Burke  had  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  it. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  D.  Milne  Watson  (the  General  Manager)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen, — It  is  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  reply  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  fellow  officers  and  workmen  to  the  hearty  vote  of  thanks  which 
you  have  accorded  to  us.  I  have  so  often  said  how  much  we  appre¬ 
ciate  a  vote  of  thanks  half  year  by  half  year,  that  I  may  seem  to  repeat 
myself.  But  we  do  feel  very  deeply  from  our  hearts,  and  we  do 
appreciate  very  strongly,  what  you  have  so  kindly  said.  No  one  ap¬ 
preciates  more  than  do  the  officers  and  men  the  glorious  success 
attained  by  the  Company  during  the  past  half  year. 


Gas  Cooking- Stoves  as  Cupboards  at  Warrington. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Warrington  Town  Council  last  Tuesday,  Alderman  Pierpoint 
(the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee)  said  the  Gas  Engineer  (Mr.  W.  S. 
Haddock)  had  reported  that  in  many  cases  where  prepayment  cookers 
had  been  fixed  they  were  not  used.  The  Committee  had  therefore  de¬ 
cided  that  all  further  cases  of  the  supply  of  these  cookers  should  be 
refused  unless  a  minimum  consumption  of  gas  was  paid  for.  He 
believed  certain  people  in  Warrington  used  the  cookers  as  cupboards. 
It  was  only  right  that  the  Corporation  should  insist  upon  a  minimum 
consumption  of  gas.  % 

Grantham  Water  Company. — The  seventy-fifth  ordinary  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  last  Tuesday  ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Thompson 
presiding.  The  Directors  laid  before  the  shareholders  the  accounts  for 
the  six  months  ended  June  30,  which  showed  a  balance  upon  the  re¬ 
venue  account  of  £2813.  They  proposed  that  £2000  of  this  sum  should 
be  applied  in  the  payment  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  half  year,  and  that  the  balance  should  be  carried  for¬ 
ward.  The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  said  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  water  during  the  past 
six  months  ;  but  they  had  really  met  it  without  difficulty,  and  were  able 
to  look  to  the  future  without  anxiety.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Reduction  in  Price  at  Salford. — The  Salford  Town  Council,  at  last 
Wednesday’s  meeting,  confirmed  recommendations  of  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  price  of  gas  should  be  reduced  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  to 
ordinary  consumers,  and  that  the  quantity  of  gas  supplied  for  id.  through 
prepayment  meters  should  be  increased  from  27  to  30  cubic  feet  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  Mayor  (Alderman  Phillips),  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Gas  Committee,  explained  that  the  recommendations  were  in  fulfilment 
of  a  pledge  he  gave  some  time  ago.  The  reduction  to  ordinary  con¬ 
sumers  takes  effect  as  from  the  reading  of  the  meters  for  the  quarter 
ending  the  30th  prox.  The  present  price  of  gas  in  Salford  is  2s.  9d., 
with  a  discount  of  4d.  if  paid  within  a  month  ;  and  there  is  a  graduated 
scale  for  users  of  large  quantities. 
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SOUTH  SUBURBAN  GAS  COMPANY. 

The  Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Company  was  held  last  Friday,  in 
the  new  Livesey  Memorial  Hall,  Lower  Sydenham — Mr.  Charles 
Hunt  in  the  chair.  The  holding  of  the  meeting  at  the  works  was  an 
nnovation  ;  and  the  Directors  and  officials  were  highly  gratified  at  the 
argeness  of  the  attendance. 

The  Engineer  (Mr.  S.  Y.  Shoubridge),  in  the  absence  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  (Mr.  Charles  M.  Ohren),  through  critical  illness  at  home,  read 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting  ;  and  the  Directors'  report  and  the 
statement  of  accounts  [see  ante,  p.  310]  were  taken  as  read. 

In  Memory. 

The  Chairman  :  In  rising  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  my  first  words  must  be  of  welcome  to  this  building.  It  has 
been  erected,  I  may  say,  by  loving  hands  in  memory  of  one  whose 
great  services,  not  alone  to  this  Company,  of  which  he  was  for  so  many 
years  the  Chairman,  but  to  the  whole  gas  industry,  can  never  be 
forgotten  ;  but  whose  chief  claim  to  be  remembered  must  always  be 
his  whole-hearted  devotion  to  everything  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
employees,  and  notably  his  establishment  and  consistent  advocacy  of 
co-partnership.  Having  determined  upon  this  building  as  the  form 
which  our  memorial  to  Sir  George  Livesey  should  take,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  decide  that  it  should  be  made  as  complete  as  possible, 
without  undue  expenditure,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  ; 
and  proprietors  will  have  full  opportunity  after  the  meeting  of  judging 
how  far  this  intention  has  been  carried  out.  They  will,  I  am  sure,  join 
with  the  Directors  in  hoping  that  this  Livesey  Memorial  Hall  may  long 
be  a  source  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  to  the  employees  of  the  South 
Suburban  Gas  Company. 

BUSINESS  EXPANSION. 

It  is,  I  hope,  of  happiest  augury,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  accounts  of 
which  we  have  to  ask  your  approval  cover  one  of  the  best  half  years 
ever  experienced  by  the  Company.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  been 
a  gratifying  improvement  in  the  consumption  of  gas,  as  shown  by  the 
substantial  increase  of  3  65  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  that  which  has  been 
derived  from  the  Festival  of  Empire  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
This  increase,  though  somewhat  discounted  by  the  fact  that  it  com¬ 
pares  with  a  half  year  in  which  there  was  a  slight  decrease,  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  because  under  modern  conditions  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to 
secure  additional  consumption.  The  record  of  meters  in  use  shows 
every  half  year  an  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers;  but  the  con¬ 
sumption  per  consumer  is  constantly  growing  smaller.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  small  or  prepayment 
meter  consumers,  and  partly  also  to  the  economy  of  incandescent  light¬ 
ing,  by  which  is  obtained  for  the  same  consumption  of  gas  from  six  to 
eight  times  the  light  of  the  old  flat-flame  burners.  The  effect  of  these 
changes  is  almost  imperceptible  from  year  to  year  ;  but  it  is  apparent 
enough  over  a  series  of  years.  Thus  since  1890,  or  twenty  years  ago, 
the  total  number  of  consumers  on  the  books  of  the  Company  has  risen 
from  11,789  to  nearly  40,000;  while  in  the  same  period  the  average 
consumption  per  consumer  has  dropped  from  61,369  to  33,777  cubic 
feet.  It  is  true  that  a  larger  number  of  small  consumers  is  preferable 
to  a  small  number  of  comparatively  large  ones,  because  greater 
stability  is  given  to  the  business  by  the  wider  basis  which  numbers 
afford  ;  and  in  this  view  the  position  of  the  Company  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved  during  the  last  few  years.  For  the  increase  of  consumption, 
however,  we  rely  largely  upon  heating  and  cooking  appliances  ;  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  progress  made  with  these  continues  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  Mention  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  cookers  to  meters  in  use  ;  and  to  this  may  be  added  that  whereas 
formerly  cookers  alone  were  applied  for,  it  is  now  becoming  quite 
usual  for  the  householder  to  include  one  or  two  gas-fires,  and  perhaps 
a  hot-water  circulator,  in  his  requirements.  The  prospects  of  the 
Company  are  distinctly  encouraging  in  this  respect,  as  shown  by  the 
progressive  revenue  derived  from  the  hire  of  these  appliances. 

company’s  work  at  the  festival  of  empire  exhibition. 
The  figures  given  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  report  show  that  the 
consumption  of  gas  has  been  materially  assisted  by  the  Festival  of 
Empire  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where,  in  addition  to  that 
which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  special  installations  to  which  I 
will  presently  refer,  a  great  deal  of  gas  is  being  used  by  exhibitors  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  including  lighting,  heating,  cooking,  and  motive 
power,  the  revenue  from  which  for  the  current  half  year  promises  to 
be  considerable.  It  was  partly  in  anticipation  of  this  supplementary 
consumption,  as  it  may  be  called,  and  also  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
become  more  or  less  permanent  through  the  renewed  popularity  of  the 
Palace,  that  emboldened  the  Directors  to  make  the  bid  which  has 
enabled  them  to  prove  the  possibilities  of  town  gas  as  a  source  of 
power  as  well  as  of  light  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  has  ever  before  been 
attempted,  or  perhaps  called  for.  There  is  every  reason,  I  think,  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  result.  Naturally,  the  lighting  of  the  Palace  and 
grounds  with  high-power  gas-lamps  forms  a  great  attraction  to  the 
general  public,  and  it  has,  I  may  say,  called  forth  encomiums  from  all 
sides.  The  huge  gas-engines,  on  the  other  hand,  appeal  very  strongly 
to  the  initiated  in  such  matters,  for  they  are  a  triumph  of  mechanical 
skill.  They  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  the  construction  of  internal 
combustion  engines,  being,  as  stated  in  the  report,  the  largest  that 
have  ever  been  worked  from  a  town  supply  of  illuminating  gas.  The 
makers,  the  National  Gas-Engine  Company,  are  to  be  heartily  congra¬ 
tulated  upon  their  notable  achievement  ;  and  I  may  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acknowledging,  on  the  part  of  the  Directors,  their  effective 
co-operation,  as  also  that  of  the  James  Keith  and  Blackman  Company, 
who  have  carried  out  the  lighting  arrangements  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  Board.  We  desire  also  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  in  this  connection  by  the  Company’s  Chief  Engineer,  Mr. 
Shoubridge,  and,  as  acting  under  his  directions,  their  Chief  Outdoor 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Baldry.  Both  have  given  unremitting  attention 
to  the  very  large  amount  of  additional  and  onerous  work  which  has 
devolved  upon  them  ;  and  they  have  been  loyally  supported  by  the 
veritable  army  of  employees  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  instructions. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURE  AND  INCREASED  RECEIPTS. 

With  regard  to  the  accounts,  the  broad  outstanding  feature  that  cannot 
but  engage  attention  is  the  fact  that  the  Company  are  in  the  very 
fortunate  position  of  having  been  able  to  meet  somewhat  large  addi¬ 
tional  expenditure  not  only  without  diminution,  but  with  an  actual, 
though  small,  increase  of  the  net  profit  available  for  dividend  purposes. 
Works,  mains,  fittings,  &c.,  all  figure  in  the  expenditure  side  for  larger 
amounts  than  in  previous  half  years  ;  but  I  think  I  can  say  that  in  this 
respect  high-water  mark  has  for  the  present  been  reached,  and  that  in 
the  immediate  future  at  any  rate  the  amounts  charged  to  repairs  are 
likely  to  be  somewhat  less  rather  than  more.  The  credit  side  of  the 
accounts  shows  how  this  additional  expenditure  has  been  met.  There 
is  first  of  all  a  considerable  increase  in  the  receipts  for  gas,  consequent 
upon  the  larger  consumption  ;  next,  nearly  £600  more  in  rents  received 
for  meters,  stoves,  & c. ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  another  all¬ 
round  increase  in  the  returns  for  residuals.  Coke  heads  the  list  of 
these  with  no  less  than  /3918.  The  value  of  this  important  residual 
showed  for  two  or  three  months  signs  of  slipping  back,  and  at  one  time 
sales  were  made  below  last  year’s  prices  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a 
recovery  has  now  set  in.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  but  with  this  difference,  that  prices  for  it  have  been  uniformly 
higher  than  those  of  last  year. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  IMPROVEMENTS. 

At  our  last  half-yearly  meeting,  I  spoke  of  the  obligation  we  are  under, 
in  common  with  other  makers  of  this  material,  to  the  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  Committee  for  the  propaganda  work  in  which  they  have 
been  for  many  years  engaged.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has 
contributed  to  the  improved  position  of  affairs,  as  shown  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  sulphate  of  £ 2  per  ton  on  the  average  ;  and  it 
would  be  less  than  grateful — in  fact,  unbusinesslike  on  our  part — were 
we  disposed  to  withhold  any  reasonable  contribution  that  may  be 
needed  to  the  annual  expense  of  spreading  information  as  to  the  uses 
and  properties  of  this  very  valuable  fertilizer.  The  claim  is  made  for 
it  that,  with  proper  use,  crops  can  be  obtained  twice  as  great  as  the 
average  for  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  its 
users  are  deserving  of  the  famous  commendation  bestowed  by  the 
philosopher  King  of  Brobdingnag  upon  “  whoever  could  make  two  ears 
of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where 
only  one  grew  before.”  And  in  this  commendation  I  am  not  sure  that 
producers — to  wit,  the  South  Suburban  Gas  Company — are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  share.  At  any  rate,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  Mr.  Shou¬ 
bridge  and  his  assistants  deserve  well  of  this  Company  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  increase  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
recovered  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  represents  an  annual  value  to  the 
Company,  at  present  prices,  of  about /2000.  Tar  is  the  least  important 
of  the  residuals,  but  it  figures  in  the  accounts  for  an  additional  £1150  ; 
and  the  latest  prices  are  the  highest  that  have  been  realized  for  many 
years.  The  remarkable  improvement  which  has  recently  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  this  residual  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  it  for  road-making  purposes. 

THE  NET  RESULT. 

The  net  result  of  the  half-year’s  trading,  after  providing  for  payment 
of  the  bonus  of  6J  per  cent,  under  the  co-partnership  scheme,  is 
^23,623,  or  about  £1000  more  than  was  earned  in  the  corresponding 
half  of  last  year.  This  will  suffice  for  payment  of  the  statutory  divi¬ 
dends,  leaving  to  be  carried  forward  ^2235  more  than  last  half  year. 

REDUCTIONS — PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  it  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  report 
that  our  coal  is  now  costing  less  than  it  was  last  half  year  ;  and,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  what  has  always  been  the  settled  policy  of  this  Company, 
the  price  of  gas  has  been  reduced  by  id. — to  2s.  4d.  per  1000  cubic 
feet.  This  is  less  than  has  ever  before  been  charged  for  gas  in  the 
history  of  the  Company  ;  and  the  Directors  hope  it  may  be  possible, 
should  no  unforeseen  circumstances  occur,  to  make  a  further  reduction 
at  no  very  distant  date.  In  the  meantime,  the  present  reduction  will 
entitle  proprietors  to  an  extra  3s.  4d.  per  cent,  on  the  dividend,  making 
this  £5  16s.  8d.  per  cent.  To  the  employees  it  means  another  |  per 
cent,  bonus,  increasing  it  to  7  per  cent. 

GAS  WORKERS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  SCHEME. 
Coming  now  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  report,  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  the  National  Insurance  Bill,  it  may  be  desirable  to  point  out 
in  what  way  this  Bill,  as  at  present  drafted,  materially  affects  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Company’s  employees.  This,  let  me  say,  is  a  workman  s 
question,  pure  and  simple  ;  and  the  only  object  of  the  Directors  is  to  do 
what  they  can  on  his  behalf.  There  is  already,  as  you  know,  a  sick 
fund  in  connection  with  the  works,  the  membership  of  which  is  volun¬ 
tary,  but  which  embraces  practically  all  the  workmen — the  benefits 
being  guaranteed  by  the  Company.  This  fund  was  established  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1880  ;  so  that  in  support  of  the  present  position  there 
is  an  experience  of  31  years  to  appeal  to.  It  is  nominally  under  the 
management  of  the  Company  ;  but  the  Co-partnership  Committee  are 
from  time  to  time  consulted  with  regard  to  it.  Without  going  too  much 
into  detail,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  for  a  contribution  of  3d.  per 
week,  the  workman  is  provided  with  medical  attendance  and  medicine  , 
and  in  case  of  sickness,  12s.  per  week  sick  benefit  for  the  first  thirteen 
weeks,  and  6s.  per  week  for  the  second  thirteen  weeks.  The  average 
cost  of  administering  the  fund,  exclusive  of  book-keeping  and  stationery 
provided  by  the  Company,  but  inclusive  of  sick  visitor,  has  for  the  last 
five  years — namely,  from  1906  to  1910  inclusive — been  4-7od.  per  week 
per  man.  Of  this  sum,  the  workman’s  share  has  been  2'99d.,  and  the 
Company’s  share  i'7id.  The  details  are  here  for  each  year,  if  anyone 
would  like  to  have  a  copy.  In  comparison  with  this,  the  Bill  before 
Parliament  provides  that  the  contribution  of  each  workman  shall  be 
4d.  per  week,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  contribution  from  the  employer 
of  3d.  and  from  the  State  of  2d.  per  week  per  man.  This  makes  gd. 
per  week  in  all,  as  compared  with  4-7od.  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Company’s  sick  fund.  The  benefits  to  be  secured  to  the  workmen  are 
medical  attendance  and  medicine,  10s.  per  week  in  case  of  sickness 
for  the  first  thirteen  weeks,  and  5s.  per  week  for  the  second  thirteen 
weeks — being  2s.  and  is.  per  week  less  than  he  now  obtains  for  the 
smaller  contribution  of  3d.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  proposed  increase  in 
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Workmen' s  Sick  Fund. 


Year. 

No. 

of  Mem¬ 
bers. 

Annual  Contributions. 

Average. 

Per  Member.  Per  Week. 

Total 

Cost 

per  Week. 

Company. 

Members. 

Company. 

Members. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

d. 

d 

d. 

1906 

515 

191  19  7 

349  2  9 

1  *72 

310 

4 ’82 

1907 

488 

178  14  7 

324  2  9 

1  -6g 

3  05 

4 ’74 

1908 

508 

232  11  6 

332  7  9 

2  *  IO 

3  02 

5'12 

1909 

547 

209  16  4 

329  18  9 

1-77 

2’ 80 

4 ' 57 

I9IO 

542 

152  0  6 

350  6  0 

1*29 

300 

4 '29 

CO 

l/l 

I4'97 

23 '54 

Average  for  five  years 

.... 

1-71 

2 '99 

4-70 

the  employer’s  contribution  and  that  of  2d.  by  the  State.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  additional  benefits  are  provided  by  the  Bill,  in  the 
shape  of  maternity  allowance  and  sanatorium  benefit ;  and  there  is 
also  what  is  called  “  disablement  ”  benefit,  which  in  the  case  of  this 
Company  is  already  to  a  great  extent  met  by'  the  superannuation 
fund.  All  these  combined  do  not,  however,  anything  like  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  present  cost  of  4'7od.  per  week  per  man 
and  the  gd.  proposed  by  the  Bill.  The  subject  has  been  very  carefully 
considered  by  the  Co-Partnership  Committee  ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered,  there  is  no  objection  at  all,  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  to 
the  increase  of  contribution  from  3d.  to  4d.,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Company  to  paying  3d.  per  week  per  man 
instead  of  about  ijd.  But  there  is  a  very  natural  desire  that  benefits 
shall  be  secured  proportionate  to  these  increased  payments,  instead  of 
the  benefits  being  actually  reduced  as  proposed  by  the  Bill.  As  it  is 
clearly  the  object  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  work  through 
existing  agencies,  such  as  the  various  friendly  societies,  and  this  sick 
fund  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  very  efficient,  as  well  as  an  economically 
managed,  agency,  there  is  surely  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  ap¬ 
proved  as  such,  and  left  to  manage  its  own  affairs  and  administer 
its  own  funds.  All  that  is  asked  for  is  autonomy  for  this  and  similar 
funds,  either  by  recognition  as  “  approved  ”  societies,  or  by  exemption 
of  such  funds  in  connection  with  statutory  companies,  under  the  first 
schedule  of  the  Bill,  as  is  already  conditionally  provided  for  in  the 
case  of  employment  under  the  Crown  or  “  any  local  or  other  public 
authority.”  If  proprietors  can  assist  the  employees  in  this  direction, 
by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  in  any  quarter  in  which  they  may  have  an 
interest,  they  will  be  doing  a  service  to  them.  I  may  say  that  deputations 
from  the  workmen  have  already  interviewed  various  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  subject,  and  have  received  many  promises  of  support ; 
while  our  colleague  Sir  Fortescue  Flannery  is  actively  interesting  him¬ 
self  in  his  place  in  Parliament  in  securing  the  necessary  amendments. 
It  is  said  objection  may  be  taken  to  this  and  similar  funds  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  not  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the  proprietors,  are 
not  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  and  that  no  actuarial 
valuations  have  been  made  of  their  liabilities.  Such  objections  are 
surely  puerile  in  the  face  of  accomplished  facts  ;  and  I  need  hardly 
say  they  can  easily  be  met.  Our  own  fund  has  been  tacitly,  if  not 
formally,  approved  by  you  for  the  last  31  years;  and  your  formal 
approval  can,  we  are  sure,  be  had  for  the  asking.  With  regard  to 
registration,  the  Directors  have  no  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
regulation  that  may  make  the  position  of  the  contributors  more  assured, 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  may  be  possible.  Actuarial 
valuations  can  only  be  necessary  in  the  event  of  fixed  contributions 
from  the  Company  being  adopted,  since  the  expenses  of  administering 
the  fund  show  no  increase  during  recent  years  ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  deficiency,  it  will  continue  to  be  borne  by  the  Company  so  long  as 
the  fund  exists  on  its  present  footing.  This,  I  think,  completes  the 
remarks  I  desired  to  make ;  and  I  now  beg  leave  to  move  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  Robert  Morton  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
carried. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Mr.  Jabez  Fight)  proposed  the  declaration 
of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  preference 
stock,  and  5§  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  stock,  less  income-tax.  He 
remarked  that  the  half-year’s  working  had  been  most  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  There  was  not  one  single  unsatisfactory  feature. 
Summed  up  in  few  words,  they  had  had  a  larger  consumption  of  gas, 
and  at  the  same  time  higher  prices  for  residuals.  These  two  items 
almost  explained  their  position.  The  id.  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas 
that  they  were  making  would  mean  about  £3000  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer  in  the  current  half  year. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Waller  (one  of  the  Workmen-Directors)  seconded  the 
motion.  In  doing  so,  he  said  he  must  take  the  opportunity,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  employees,  of  thanking  the  proprietors  for  building  the 
magnificent  hall  in  which  they  were  assembled,  and  for  placing  it  at 
their  disposal  for  recreation.  For  many  years  past,  it  had  been  found 
that  the  existing  recreation  room  was  quite  inadequate  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  required.  Therefore,  this  fact  alone  made  the  hall 
the  more  acceptable. 

Mr.  H.  Gundry,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and 
Directors,  remarked  that  they  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  able 
way  in  which  they  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  He  should 
like  to  congratulate  them  upon  the  happy  thought  that  resulted  in  the 
holding  of  the  meeting  at  Lower  Sydenham,  as  this  enabled  them  to 
see  the  new  and  magnificent  hall,  and  how  the  dividends  were  earned. 
It  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  proprietors  to  inspect  the 
works.  He  desired  to  include  the  staff  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Hill  seconded  the  motion  ;  and  it  was  very  heartily 
carried. 

The  Chairman,  acknowledging  the  vote  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  remarked  that  it  gave  them  very  real  pleasure  to  have 


such  a  large  audience  that  day.  The  Board  were  in  fear  and  trembling 
lest  the  departure  from  the  customary  practice  of  holding  the  meeting 
in  London  should  result  in  a  smaller  attendance  than  usual.  On  the 
contrary,  it  had  been  so  successful  that  he  thought  it  would  encourage 
the  Directors  to  repeat  the  experiment.  With  regard  to  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Engineer,  the  Secretary,  and  the  staff  generally,  it  had 
usually  been  the  Chairman’s  privilege  to  propose  it.  But  Mr.  Gundry 
had  included  it  in  the  resolution  he  had  moved  ;  and  he  (the  Chairman) 
need  not  say  how  heartily  the  Board  concurred  in  what  had  been  said 
in  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  officers. 

Mr.  Shoubridge  (called  upon  by  the  Chairman)  thanked  the  pro¬ 
prietors  for  their  kind  vote  of  thanks.  The  officers  and  employees 
generally  really  felt  that  the  Directors  and  proprietors  were  a  great 
deal  too  good  to  them.  Not  only  did  they  give  them  a  bonus  every 
year,  but  they  had  this  year  provided  them  with  the  excellent  building 
in  which  they  were  meeting,  and  for  it  they  could  not  be  thankful 
enough.  They  would  all  try  in  the  future  to  show  they  heartily  ap¬ 
preciated  the  kindness  and  considerate  treatment  shown  to  them. 


THE  WORKS  OF  THE  SOUTH  SUBURBAN  GAS  COMPANY. 


Notes  Obtained  During  an  Inspection  by  Proprietors. 

The  proprietors  of  the  South  Suburban  Gas  Company,  at  the  close 
of  their  meeting  last  Friday,  inspected  the  works  at  Lower  Sydenham 
under  the  personal  guidance  of  the  Engineer  (Mr.  S.  Y.  Shoubridge), 
his  chief  assistant  (Mr.  John  Whimster),  and  other  members  of  the 
staff.  The  Chairman  (Mr.  Charles  Hunt)  and  other  Directors  also 
accompanied  the  large  and  interested  party. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  information  concerning  the  works  was  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  of  interest  to  run  lightly  over  the 
principal  features.  The  works  were  built  in  1854  ;  and  the  area  covered 
by  them  is  45  acres.  The  district  of  supply  extends  to  15  square  miles. 
The  number  of  men  employed  on  the  works  is  380  ;  and  on  the  district 
220 — total  600.  The  number  of  ordinary  consumers  is  21,000  ;  of  pre¬ 
payment  consumers,  18,800 ;  of  cookers  in  use,  27,900 ;  of  meters, 
39,800;  and  of  fires,  &c.,  5800.  The  total  manufacturing  capacity  of 
the  works  per  24  hours  is  :  Coal  gas,  11  million  cubic  feet  (920  tons  of 
coal) ;  and  carburetted  water  gas,  2  million  cubic  feet — total,  13  million 
cubic  feet.  The  quantity  of  coal  carbonized  last  year  was  120,000  tons  ; 
gas  produced,  1,450,000,000  cubic  feet;  coke,  70,000  tons;  tar, 
1,150,000  gallons;  and  liquor,  3,650,000  gallons.  The  total  storage 
capacity  of  the  gasholders  is  8J  million  cubic  feet ;  and  boosters  are 
used  for  increasing  the  pressure  in  the  mains. 

Regarding  the  carbonizing  plant.  No.  1  retort-house  has  a  capacity 
of  1,100,000  cubic  feet  per  twenty-four  hours.  The  house  contains  70 
retorts  on  the  inclined  system,  tapering  from  24  in.  by  16  in.  to  21  in. 
by  16  in.  by  20  ft.  long,  in  ten  beds  of  sevens,  heated  on  the  regener¬ 
ative  principle.  No.  2  retort-house  has  found  other  employment. 
No.  3  retort-house  has  a  capacity  of  4,600,000  cubic  feet  per  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  contains  260  retorts,  on  the  horizontal  system,  22  in. 
by  16  in.  by  22  ft.  long,  in  twenty-six  beds  of  tens.  The  retorts  are 
charged  and  discharged  by  De  Brouwer  machinery,  worked  by  electricity 
generated  by  gas-engines  and  dynamos.  The  coke  is  removed  by  an 
endless  chain  of  the  De  Brouwer  type.  The  coal  is  received  in  railway 
waggons,  which  are  mechanically  emptied  into  an  elevator,  which  raises 
it  into  hoppers  for  feeding  the  charging-machine.  No.  4  retort-hoftse 
has  a  capacity  of  2,300,000  cubic  feet  per  twenty-four  hours.  It 
contains  144  retorts  on  the  horizontal  system,  21  in.  by  15  in.  by  20  ft. 
long,  in  eighteen  beds  of  eights.  The  retorts  are  charged  and  dis¬ 
charged  by  West’s  machinery  driven  by  compressed  air.  The  coke  is 
removed  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  No.  3  house.  No.  5  retort- 
house  has  a  capacity  of  3,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  It  contains  186 
retorts,  on  the  horizontal  system,  22  in.  by  16  in.  by  20  ft.  long.  These 
retorts  like  those  in  No.  3  house  are  charged  and  discharged  by 
De  Brouwer  machinery  ;  but  in  this  case  the  power  used  is  compressed 
air,  instead  of  electricity,  and  is  supplied  by  air-compressors  situated 
in  the  exhauster-house.  The  coke  is  removed  from  the  house  as  in 
No.  3  house,  by  a  De  Brouwer  conveyor  ;  but  this  house  is  fitted  with 
additional  plant  for  putting  coke  direct  into  railway  waggons. 

There  are  two  sets  of  carburetted  water-gas  plant,  each  of  1  million 
cubic  feet  per  day  capacity,  together  with  exhausters  and  blowers. 
Adjoining  this  building  is  the  boiler-house,  containing  four  steam 
boilers,  8  ft.  diameter  by  30  ft.  long,  which  supply  all  the  steam  used 
in  the  works.  At  the  back  of  the  carburetted  water-gas  building  is  a 
set  of  five  purifiers,  40  ft.  by  22  ft.  by  5  ft.  deep,  for  purifying  the  car¬ 
buretted  water  gas. 

The  exhauster-house  (which  is  a  handsome  building)  contains  two 
sets  of  exhausters  of  300,000  cubic  feet  capacity  per  hour,  and  one  set 
of  250,000  cubic  feet  capacity  per  hour.  Also  situated  here  are  two 
air-compressors,  for  supplying  the  power  to  the  retort-house  machinery 
in  Nos.  4  and  5  retort-houses. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  water  supply  provided  for  domestic  and 
other  purposes  on  the  works.  It  is  obtained  from  an  artesian  well  of 
a  depth  of  257  feet ;  the  water  being  pumped  into  a  tank  at  the  top  of 
a  fine  water-tower,  which  is  85  feet  above  ground-level. 

The  condensers,  washers  and  scrubbers,  purifiers,  station  meters, 
and  mechanics’  shops  were  also  inspected.  Then  in  the  meter-repair¬ 
ing  shop,  it  was  found  that  thirty  men  are  employed  ;  the  number  of 
meters  repaired  per  annum  being  about  6000.  In  the  stove-repairing, 
shop,  24  men  find  occupation  ;  the  number  of  stoves  and  fires  repaired 
per  annum  being  about  11,000. 

A  further  feature  of  the  works  is  the  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
fire-bricks.  By  it  the  whole  of  the  fire-bricks  used  on  the  works  are 
made  by  the  Company’s  own  men  ;  and  by  doing  so,  it  is  stated  that 
a  saving  of  upwards  of  40  per  cent,  is  effected  in  the  cost.  The  visitors 
were  highly  interested  in  seeing  how  the  disused  retort  material  is  again 
brought  into  service  in  the  making  of  new  material. 

Three  locomotives  find  occupation  on  the  works  for  shunting  the 
coal  and  coke  trucks. 
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BRENTFORD  GAS  COMPANY. 


The  Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Company  was  held  on  Wednesday 
last,  at  St.  Ermin's  Hotel,  Caxton  Street,  S.W. — Mr.  Ulick  J.  Burke 
in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  William  Mann)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  ;  and  afterwards  the  Directors’  report  and  the  statement  of 
accounts  were  taken  as  read. 

A  Highly  Satisfactory  Position. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  their  adoption,  said  he  should  like  to  call 
attention  especially  to  two  very  noteworthy  and  satisfactory  statements 
in  the  report — the  one  referring  to  the  expansion  of  business  in  every 
department,  and  the  other  in  the  opening  statement  as  to  an  amount  of 
£124,081  being  available  for  dividend.  Here  they  had  practically,  in 
few  words,  the  history  of  the  undertaking  during  the  half  year  ending 
June  last  ;  and  the  results,  he  thought  the  proprietors  would  agree 
with  him,  were  highly  satisfactory.  It  had  been  the  custom  to,  at 
the  meetings,  enter  as  closely  as  was  desirable  into  the  details  of  the 
accounts  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding 
year,  in  order  to  bring  to  notice  any  variation  there  might  be.  But, 
after  looking  carefully  through  the  present  accounts,  he  found  very  few 
points  that  called  for  special  comment  or  explanation.  The  work  had 
been  carried  on  with  consistent  energy  and  attention,  and  had  resulted 
in  a  steady  development  in  output,  with  a  reduction  in  the  general  cost 
of  manufacture,  in  spite  of  such  development.  In  other  words,  put  into 
figures,  they  had  during  the  half  year  sold  70  million  cubic  feet  more 
gas,  at  £570  less  cost  for  manufacturing  wages.  He  thought  it  would 
be  agreed  that  this  was  eminently  satisfactory  ;  and  that  it  was  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  which  their  General  Manager  and  Engineer  (Mr.  A.  A.  Johnston) 
and  his  officers  might  very  justly  feel  proud.  He  (the  Chairman) 
could  only  say  they  had  earned  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Board  by  the 
assiduity  and  attention  that  had  brought  this  about. 

A  GOOD  RESIDUALS  HALF  YEAR. 

Then,  turning  to  the  accounts,  the  most  noticeable  difference  found 
among  the  few  differences  there  were  to  refer  to  occurred  in  the  item 
of  residuals.  It  was  very  satisfactory,  for  instance,  to  find  that  coke 
had  brought  in  as  much  as  £4000  more  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year ;  and  he  thought  that  this  was  satisfactory  in  one 
special  way,  because  it  showed  that  coke  was  finding  more  and  more 
its  position  as  a  heating  agent  generally — in  the  household  and  else¬ 
where.  In  addition  to  the  £4000  increase  in  coke,  as  much  as  £1700 
more  was  obtained  from  ammoniacal  liquor.  This  might  be  taken  to 
be  due  a  good  deal  to  the  greater  return  from  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

RECONSTRUCTIONS  AND  EXTENSIONS. 

Then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  accounts,  it  was  seen  that  distribution 
charges  had  been  less  by  as  much  as  £7437,  under  the  heading  of  repairs 
and  maintenance  of  mains.  This  £7437  very  largely  represented  ex¬ 
penditure  incurred  through  a  long  period  of  reconstruction  work.  He 
(the  Chairman)  warned  the  proprietors  that  they  would  have  to  go 
through  this,  and  they  did  go  through  it,  until  they  came  to  the  final 
payment  for  the  30-inch  main  from  Brentford  to  Southall,  which  had 
been  in  hand  for  some  time,  and  which  was  now  completed  and  paid 
for.  Then  under  the  same  heading  would  be  noticed  a  reduction  of 
£2800  in  the  cost  of  repairs  and  renewals  of  meters  and  stoves.  This 
was  due  to  depreciation  being  calculated  on  a  more  approved  basis, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors,  quite  adequately  dealt  with  the 
stock  in  this  respect.  This  was  practically  the  history  of  the  concern 
in  the  past  half  year. 

FURTHER  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

Then  he  wanted  specially  to  turn  attention  to  the  paragraph  in  the 
report  which  said  :  “  The  continued  expansion  of  business  in  every 
department  gives  the  Directors  great  satisfaction.  They  regard  it  as 
very  encouraging,  and  feel  that  it  justifies  a  further  reduction  of  2d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet  in  the  price  of  gas,  which  they  propose  shall  take 
place  as  from  Michaelmas  next.”  A  statement  of  this  kind  in  the 
report  of  a  board  of  directors  of  a  gas  company  was  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  items  they  could  mention.  It  was  indicative  not  only  of 
progress,  but  also  of  stability.  He  regarded  it  as  the  first  policy  of  a 
gas  company  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  as  much  as  possible.  It  must 
in  this  relation  be  remembered  that  there  were  two  points  to  consider. 
One  was  that  they  had  already  recently  had  a  reduction  which  made 
the  price  2s.  yd.  instead  of  2s.  9d.  per  1000  cubic  feet ;  and  there  was 
another  point. 

DAYLIGHT  CONSUMPTION — THE  LADY  DEMONSTRATOR. 

They  happened  to  know  that  the  increase  in  consumption  was  largely 
contributed  to  by  the  Sunday  consumption  for  cooking.  This  Sunday 
consumption  to-day  bore  a  larger  proportion  in  the  output  of  gas 
than  it  used  to  do.  This  was  the  daylight  consumption  ;  and,  being 
so,  it  represented  a  certain  economy  in  capital,  seeing  that  capital 
that  would  otherwise  be  lying  idle  during  the  daylight  hours  was 
being  employed.  It  also  showed  the  greater  development  of  the 
consumption  of  gas  on  the  heating  and  cooking  side  of  the  business. 
This  was  a  branch  it  behoved  gas  companies  to  develop  as  much  as 
possible.  In  this  connection,  he  should  like  to  acknowledge  the  assist¬ 
ance  that  the  Company  had  received  from  their  lady  demonstrator — - 
Miss  Royle — and  her  assistant.  Perhaps  they  were  apt  to  over¬ 
look  the  advantages  they  derived  from  their  help.  Their  work  en¬ 
couraged  cooking  and  heating  by  gas  in  an  intelligent  form.  The 
amount  of  ignorance  that  existed  in  connection  with  both  cooking  and 
heating  they  found  was  very  great ;  and  these  ladies,  through  the 
exercise  of  considerable  patience  and  tact,  had  been  enormously  useful 
in  developing  this  branch  of  the  business.  He  was  sure  the  proprietors 
would  be  glad  to  recognize  the  advantage  so  derived. 

THE  GREATER  LONDON  RAILWAY  BILL. 

Then  he  came  to  the  opposition  the  Company  had  to  offer  to  the 
Greater  London  Railway  Bill.  It  would  be  recollected  that  in  February 
last,  he  warned  the  proprietors  that  there  was  a  cloud  hanging  over  the 
undertaking  in  the  shape  of  the  Greater  London  Railway  Bill.  He 


could  not  tell  the  proprietors  adequately  how  important  the  action  of 
the  Bill  was  to  them.  The  promoters  proposed  to  go  right  through 
their  works — to  carry  their  line  right  across  the  land  the  Company  had 
at  Southall  which  was  scheduled  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
therefore  to  cut  off  the  land  resources  of  the  Company  for  future 
development.  To  him,  and  he  was  sure  to  other  people,  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  marvellous,  after  the  experience  of  1906,  that  the  promoters  of 
this  railway  scheme  should  have  proposed  to  go  on  with  this  parti¬ 
cular  part  of  their  project.  They  must  have  realized  that  this 
was  statutory  land  granted  to  the  Company  in  1881,  after  a  care¬ 
ful  and  expensive  inquiry,  not  only  for  their  then  present  use, 
but  for  future  development.  But  after  that,  these  promoters  again 
came  to  them  this  year  in  very  much  the  same  easy,  semi-ignorant 
way,  and  proposed  the  very  same  thing.  The  Company  had  to  op¬ 
pose  the  Bill  as  in  1906 ;  and  they  were  successful  in  this.  But 
the  Board  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  rather  unfair  to  the 
Company.  For  promoters  of  a  railway  scheme  to  rush  on  to  statutory 
land  like  this  was  very  much  like  having  a  bull  in  a  china  shop.  In 
1906,  the  “bull”  broke  a  considerable  amount  of  china  for  which  he 
did  not  pay.  Very  much  the  same  amount  of  breakage  had  been  done 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  yet  they  did  not  get  a  shilling  of  the  cost  they 
had  incurred.  But  they  had  turned  the  bull  out,  and  that  was  the  best 
thing  of  all. 

Mr.  R.  J.  N.  Neville,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  remarked  that 
the  Chairman  had  not  fully  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  decided 
to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  by  2d.  from  the  ensuing  Michaelmas.  The 
Chairman  had  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  a  reduction  in  the  price 
by  2d.  within  the  past  twelve  months  ;  and  within  a  few  months  after 
the  twelve  months,  there  would  have  been  a  reduction  of  4d.  This 
was  the  best  possible  criterion  of  the  success  of  the  Company.  It  was 
their  object  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas,  because  they  obtained  more 
customers ;  and  if  they  were  successful  in  this,  it  tended  to  increase 
the  dividend — that  was  to  say,  as  the  price  of  gas  went  down,  the 
dividends  went  up.  The  number  of  the  Company’s  consumers  was 
largely  increasing,  and  so  was  the  revenue.  The  gift  to  the  consumers 
of  qd.  within  a  few  weeks  of  twelve  months  was  a  large  one  indeed. 
It  amounted,  he  believed,  to  the  sum  required  for  a  half-year’s  divi¬ 
dend  ;  so  that  this  showed  the  Company  were  going  on  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Of  this  they  could  not  possibly  have  a  better  indication  than 
the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas.  The  Chairman 
had  alluded  to  the  fact  that  they  were  doing  extra  business  at  less  cost. 
The  capital  employed  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  was  being  reduced  in 
consequence  of  the  larger  usage  of  gas.  The  result  of  the  past  year’s 
working  was  that  the  capital  per  ton  of  coal  had  gone  down  by  some¬ 
thing  like  3s.  2d.  He  thought  they  must  congratulate  themselves  and 
their  officers  upon  the  splendid  returns  for  the  half  year. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Neville,  a 
dividend  was  declared  for  the  half  year  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  3  per 
cent,  on  the  5  per  cent,  preference  stock,  at  the  rate  of  13  per  cent,  on 
the  consolidated  stock,  and  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  new  1881 
stock,  all  subject  to  income-tax. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Dear,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Finnis,  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors,  and  the  officers 
and  staff  of  the  Company. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  acknowledgments,  remarked  that 
he  hoped  the  consumers  would,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  be  satisfied 
with  the  price  of  2s.  5d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 


COMMERCIAL  GAS  COMPANY. 


The  Half-Yearly  Report  and  Accounts. 

The  following  is  the  report  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30  last 
which  the  Directors  of  the  Commercial  Gas  Company  will  present  at 
the  half-yearly  meeting  on  Thursday. 

The  revenue  account  shows  a  net  profit  for  the  half  year  of  £66,587 
5s.  4d.,  which,  added  to  the  balance  of  £52,032  7s.  4d.  brought  forward, 
produces  a  net  revenue  balance  of  £118,619  12s.  8d.  Deducting  there¬ 
from  £8504  6s.  4d.  for  interest,  there  remains  standing  to  the  credit  of 
the  net  revenue  account  a  balance  of  £110,115  6s.  4d.  available  for 
dividend.  The  Directors  recommend  the  payment  of  dividends  at  the 
rates  of  £5  9s.  4d.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  4  per  cent,  stock  of  the 
Company,  and  of  £5  6s.  8d.  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  3J  percent, 
stock,  both  less  income-tax.  The  balance  of  the  net  revenue  will  be 
carried  forward  to  the  next  half  year. 

Mr.  Hubert  Dynes  Ellis  has  resigned  his  position  as  Secretary  of  the 
Company ;  and  the  Directors  have  appointed  the  Accountant,  Mr. 
Frederick  John  Bradfield,  in  his  stead.  A  resolution  will  be  submitted 
to  the  proprietors  to  determine  the  amount  of  Mr.  Bradfield’s  remunera¬ 
tion.  The  Directors  announce  with  much  regret  the  death  of  their 
esteemed  colleague  Mr.  John  Giles  Pilcher,  who  was  for  twenty  years 
a  Director  of  the  Company.  In  conformity  with  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
regulating  the  Company,  they  have  elected  Mr.  Hubert  Dynes  Ellis  to 
the  seat  on  the  Board  thus  vacated. 


The  accounts  accompanying  the  report  consist  of  the  usual  set  of 
statements.  They  show  that  the  paid-up  stock  on  the  30th  of  June 
amounted  to  £996,405;  that£i,076,875  had  been  added  by  conversion, 
making  £2,073,280;  and  that  £149,298  remained  unissued  out  of  the 
total  authorized  capital  (including  premiums)  of  £2,235,000.  The  total 
amount  borrowed  on  the  above-named  date  was  £339,062  10s.,  and 
£j35i937  ios-  was  added  by  conversion  ;  making  a  total  of  £475,000, 
and  leaving  £79,226  to  be  borrowed,  out  of  the  £550,000  authorized. 
Capital  account  receipts  amount,  witli  premiums,  to  £2,606,065  4s-  5^. 
The  expenditure  stands  at  £1,450,370  8s.  5d.,  with  a  nominal  amount 
of  £1,212,812  ios.  added  by  conversion — together,  £2,663,182  18s.  56. 
There  is  consequently  a  balance  of  £57,117  14s.  carried  to  the  balance- 
sheet.  A  sum  of  £1134  was  expended  during  the  half  year  on  new  and 
additional  mains,  services,  &c.  ;  but  as  £736  is  credited  for  meters, 
stoves,  prepayment  meters,  and  fittings,  the  net  expenditure  stands  at 
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£398.  The  reserve  fund  amounted  at  the  close  of  the  half  year  to 
£36,312  ;  and  the  insurance  fund  to  £32,538.  The  following  is  the 

Revenue  Account. 

Expenditure. 

Manufacture  of  gas — 

Coal  and  oil,  including  dues,  carriage,  unloading, 

and  trimming . £88,161  5  1 

Salaries  of  Engineer  and  officers  at  works  .  .  .  2,897  18  8 

Wages  (carbonizing) .  10,142  12  o 

Purification,  including  labour .  1,875  17  5 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  works  and  plant,  mate¬ 
rials  and  labour  (less  £327  ns  6d.  received  for  old 
materials) .  34.338  17  10 


Profit  sharing . 

Distribution  of  gas — 

Salaries  and  wages  of  officers  (including  rental 

clerks)  ...  . 

Repair,  maintenance,  and  renewal  of  mains  and 
services,  material  and  labour  .  . 

Repair  and  renewal  of  meters . 

,,  ,,  ,,  „  stoves . 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  prepayment  meters  and 

fittings . 

Incandescent  mantle  maintenance . 


Public  lamps — lighting  and  repairing.  .  .  . 

Rent,  rates,  and  taxes . 

Management — 

Directors'  allowance . 

Company’s  Auditors . 

Salaries  of  Secretary,  Accountant,  and  clerks 
Collectors'  salaries  and  commission  . 

Prepayment  meter  collection . 

Stationery  and  printing . 

General  charges . 


£137,416  11  o 
3,370  15  10 


£4,862  13  1 

7.170  3  10 
2,334  8  4 
10,176  6  2 

11,164  5  8 
687  6  10 


56.395  3  n 
2,396  9  4 
14.577  10  7 


£1,250  0 
75  o 
1,281  17 
1,697  10 
?,I75  3 
1,008  6 
2,014  o 


Bad  debts . 

Law  and  parliamentary  charges 
Superannuations  and  allowances 
Official  officers,  &c . 


Total  expenditure  . 
Balance  carried  to  net  revenue  account . 


Receipts. 

Sale  ot  gas — 

Per  meter  (No.  in  use,  105,191)  at  2s.  4d.  per  1000 


10,501  17  10 
516  19  7 
201  4  8 
1,5  8  13  9 
138  9  11 

£207,033  16  5 
66,587  5  4 

£273,621  1  9 


Public  lighting  and  under  contracts 


Less  discounts  and  allowances  .  .  . 

Rental — 

Meters  (23,753) . 

Stoves  (64,813) . 

Prepayment  meters  and  fittings  (80,697) 
Incandescent  mantle  maintenance  .  . 


Residual  products — 

Coke,  less  £4176  19s.  2d.  for  labour  .  . 

Breeze,  less  £928  os.  nd.  for  labour  . 

Tar . 

Ammoniacal  liquor  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 

Miscellaneous  receipts— 

Rent  receivable . 

Transfer  fees . 


£187,219 

12 

4 

5,655 

7 

3 

£192,874 

19 

7 

4,372 

19 

6 

tv 

00 

13 

2 

10,370 

I 

7 

14,269 

O 

3 

694 

18 

8 

£35,341 

15 

6 

1,652 

13 

0 

7,9” 

17 

7 

II,950 

2 

5 

£30 

19 

6 

47 

O 

0 

Total  receipts 


£188,502 


28,171  13  8 


56,869  8  6 


77  19  6 


£273.621  1  9 


The  following  are  the  statements  relating  to  the  manufacturing 
operations  of  the  Company  in  the  half  year  : — - 

Statement  of  Coal  and  Oil. 


Statement  of  Residual  Products. 


Statement  of  Gas  Made,  Sold,  &-c. 


The  remaining  statement  is  the  balance-sheet,  which  gives  the  value 
of  the  stores  in  hand  at  the  close  of  the  half  year  as  follows  :  Coal,  oil, 
&c.,  £20,007;  coke  and  breeze,  £1144;  tar,  ammoniacal  liquor,  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  &c.,  £6584  ;  sundry  stores,  £30,923 — total,  £58,658. 
The  figures  this  time  last  year  were  ;  Coal,  oil,  &c.,  £20,521  ;  coke  and 
breeze,  £1665;  tar,  ammoniacal  liquor,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  &c., 
£7505  ;  sundry  stores,  £32,866 — total,  £62,557.  A  sum  of  £20,370 
stands  in  the  balance-sheet  as  employees’  bonus  and  savings,  compared 
with  £16,073  at  the  end  of  June,  1910. 


— 

In  Store 
Dec.  31, 
1910. 

Received 
During 
Half  Year. 

Carbonized 
During 
Half  Year. 

Used  and 
Sold  During 
Half  Year. 

In  Store 
June  30, 

1911. 

Coal . 

Tons. 

22,020 

Tons. 

93,281 

Tons. 

94,209 

Tons. 

716 

Tons. 

20,376 

Oil — gallons 

530,282 

1,523,583 

1,390,411 

•  • 

663,454 

In  Store 

Made 

Used 

Sold 

In  Store 

Description. 

Dec.  31, 

During 

During 

During 

lune  30, 

1910. 

Half  Year. 

Half  Year. 

Half  Year. 

1911. 

Coke — tons . 

4,183 

58,881 

8,792 

52,866 

1,405 

Breeze — tons . 

3,066 

9,465 

10,283 

2,248 

Tar — gallons . 

Ammoniacal  liquor — butts 

516,474 

1,111,672 

1,21 1,948 

416,198 

of  108  gallons  .... 

9,234 

34,218 

38,749 

4,703 

Sulphate  of  ammonia — tons 

5° 

1,230 

•  • 

1,250 

3° 

BROMLEY  AND  CRAYS  GAS  COMPANY. 

An  Appreciation  of  the  Late  Secretary. 

The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  last 
Thursday— Mr.  Alexander  Dickson  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  accounts  presented  showed  that  the  revenue  in  the  six  months 
ended  June  30  was  £43,502,  and  the  expenditure  £32,772  ;  leaving 
£10,730  to  go  to  the  profit  and  loss  account.  The  balance  applicable 
for  distribution  was  £12,117;  and  the  Directors  recommended  the 
declaration  of  dividends,  under  the  sliding-scale,  at  the  rates  of  6,  4J, 
and  5J  per  cent,  per  annnum  on  the  “A,”  “B,”  and  “C”  stocks  re¬ 
spectively,  subject  to  income-tax.  The  payment  of  these  would  absorb 
£9261,  and  leave  £2856  to  be  carried  forward.  The  working  state¬ 
ments  show  that,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  Woodward,  the 
Company’s  Chief  Engineer,  14,826  tons  of  coal  were  carbonized  in  the 
half  year  in  the  production  of  218,264,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  of  which 
201,952,000  cubic  feet  were  sold  ;  and  that  the  residual  products  were  : 
Coke,  8895  tons;  breeze,  89  tons;  tar,  174,022  gallons;  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  143  tons.  The  Directors  reported  that  the  business  of  the 
Company  continued  to  show  satisfactory  progress. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  he  took 
it  that  its  brevity  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders. 
The  Directors  had  nothing  sensational  to  report.  The  accounts  showed 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages;  and  when  the  figures  were  adjusted, 
the  disadvantage  was  about  £190.  Of  the  increased  expenditure, 
£800  arose  from  the  higher  price  of  coal.  There  had  disappeared 
from  the  accounts  the  remainder  of  the  sum  which  was  last  year 
standing  as  an  undischarged  liability  in  connection  with  the  account 
for  the  substitution  of  plant  at  Bromley  for  the  works  of  the  amalga¬ 
mated  Company  ;  so  that  they  were  quite  clear  of  further  liability  in 
this  respect.  The  business  of  the  Company  had  been  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  strengthened  by  amalgamation.  Referring  to  the  late  Secretary 
(Mr.  H.  W.  Amos),  the  Chairman  said  that  the  shareholders  had,  no 
doubt,  all  heard  of  his  death  since  the  issue  of  the  report.  Mr.  Amos 
entered  the  Company’s  service  48  years  ago,  and  his  qualities  secured 
for  him  first  the  appointment  to  the  post  of  collector,  and  subsequently 
to  that  of  Accountant  and  Secretary  ;  and  the  last  office  he  held  for 
some  twenty  years.  His  work  was  always  done  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  with  that  integrity  of  purpose  which  testified  to  a  high  life 
and  long  and  honourable  record.  He  would  always  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  Company’s  most  faithful  and  loyal  officers.  The  Direc¬ 
tors  expressed  their  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Amos  and  family. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Colonel  Bertram  H.  Latter)  seconded  the 
motion  ;  and  it  was  carried. 

The  dividends  recommended  having  been  declared, 

The  Chairman  moved  the  following  resolution  :  “That  the  Bromley 
and  Crays  Gas  Company,  in  general  meeting  assembled,  hereby  records 
its  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Company  has  sustained  in  the  sudden 
death  of  its  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  W.  Amos,  and  its  appreciation  of  his 
services,  which,  in  different  capacities,  extended  over  a  period  of  48 
years  ;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
Mrs.  Amos,  with  an  expression  of  sincere  sympathy  with  herself  and 
family.” 

Two  of  the  shareholders  having  joined  with  the  Chairman  in  his 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  late  Secretary,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Directors  had  been  much  touched  by  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  death  of  Mr.  Amos  had  come  about ;  and 
they  had  resolved  to  recommend  that  a  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas 
should  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Amos.  He  therefore  proposed  that  this 
amount  should  be  voted  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Secretary,  in  view  of 
the  very  sudden  termination  of  his  career. 

The  proposition  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding  to  a  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  him, 
said  the  Directors  invariably  saw  eye  to  eye  in  matters  affecting  the 
progress  of  the  Company,  which  was,  of  course,  added  to  by  the 
officers  and  staff  carrying  out  the  policy  and  directions  of  the  Board. 
It  was  always  a  pleasure  on  such  occasions  to  acknowledge  the  work  of 
the  Chief  Engineer  (Mr.  Woodward),  for  his  painstaking  efforts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  that  conduced  to  the  advantage  of  the  Company,  and 
those  who  assisted  him  ;  also  that  of  the  Chief  Clerk  (Mr.  Wicks)  and 
others  in  the  Secretary’s  office.  They  much  appreciated  their  services. 


Quantity  Sold. 

N  umber 
of 

Public  Lights. 

Quantity 

Made. 

Public  Lights 
and 

under  Contracts 
(estimated). 

Private  Lights, 
per  Meter. 

Quantity 
Accounted  for. 

Thousands. 

1,764,178 

Thousands. 

36,579 

Thousands. 

1,606,260 

Thousands. 

1,669,301 

3894 

Halifax  and  the  Bailiffe  Bridge  Gas  Supply  , — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Halifax  Town  Council  last  Wednesday,  the  Gas  Committee  re¬ 
ported  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Clerk  to  the  Hipperholme  Dis¬ 
trict  Council,  stating  that  his  Council  were  prepared  to  acquire  the 
undertaking  of  the  Bailiffe  Bridge  Gas  Company,  Limited,  and  to 
supply  gas.  He  asked  whether  it  might  be  understood  that  the  Cor¬ 
poration  would  not  dissent  to  a  Provisional  Order,  if  applied  for, 
empowering  the  Council  to  work  the  undertaking,  and  also  inquiring 
on  what  terms  the  Corporation  would  be  prepared  to  sell  to  the 
Council  gas  in  bulk  for  distribution  at  Bailiffe  Bridge.  After  hearing 
the  Town  Clerk's  report  upon  the  whole  question,  the  Committee 
resolved  that  he  should  reply  “  that  the  Committee  cannot  recommend 
the  Corporation  to  give  an  undertaking  not  to  oppose  an  application 
made  by  the  Council  for  a  Provisional  Order,  as  suggested  ;  and  that, 
so  far  as  regards  the  portion  of  the  area  now  being  supplied  by  the 
Bailiffe  Bridge  Gas  Company  which  is  in  the  Halifax  area  of  supply, 
the  Committee  would,  if  necessity  arose,  themselves  supply  such  por¬ 
tion  if  the  Bailiffe  Bridge  Gas  Company  ceased  to  supply  there. 
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WELSBACH  LIGHT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Statutory  Meeting. 

There  was  not  a  very  numerous  gathering  at  the  statutory  meeting 
of  the  Welsbach  Light  Company,  Limited  (which  was  held  at  Win¬ 
chester  House,  E.C.,  last  Tuesday)  ;  but  nevertheless  the  proceedings 
were  of  quite  a  lively  character,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  one  or  two 
shareholders. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  S.  J.  Endersby)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  certificate  of  Messrs  Deloitte,  Plender,  Griffiths,  and 
Co.,  the  Auditors.  It  was  set  forth  in  the  statutory  report  that  the 
total  number  of  shares  allotted  was  262,000,  of  which  162,000  were 
allotted  as  fully  paid  up.  The  total  amount  of  cash  received  by  the 
Company  in  respect  of  the  shares  issued  wholly  for  cash  is  £100,000. 
The  preliminary  expenses  are  estimated  at  £7000.  The  following  is 
the  constitution  of  the  new  Board  :  Herr  Felix  Kallmann,  of  Berlin 
(Chairman),  Sir  Edwin  Grant-Burls,  Kt.,  C.S  I.  (Vice-Chairman),  Mr. 
C.  M.  Crompton-Roberts,  Herr  R.  Feuer,  of  Berlin,  Mr.  L.  Fletcher, 
Mr.  E.  Lovinson,  and  Major  G.  O.  S.  Pringle. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Edwin  Grant-Burls,  who 
pointed  out  that  this  was  not  an  ordinary  annual  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  There  was  no  Directors’  report,  no  balance-sheet,  and  no  reso¬ 
lution  to  put.  It  was  merely  a  meeting  required  by  Statute  to  beheld 
for  certain  limited  purposes,  and  within  a  limited  period  from  the  date 
at  which  the  Company  were  entitled  to  commence  business.  The 
statutory  report,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  shareholders,  contained 
all  the  information  required  by  Parliament  to  be  submitted  to  them. 

At  this  point,  several  shareholders  exclaimed  “  No,  no  ;  ”  and  Mr. 
Green,  interrupting,  said  that  he  and  others  were  going  to  ask  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  this  business. 
They  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  gentleman  now  presiding  ;  but  they 
did  contend  that  Major  Pringle,  Mr.  Crompton-Roberts,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  had  no  right  to  sit  on  the  Board — they  did  not  represent  the 
shareholders.  It  was  proposed  to  ask  the  Board  of  Trade  to  hold  an 
inquiry  from  the  very  beginning.  They  said  the  United  States  Deben¬ 
ture  Corporation  had  no  earthly  right  to  nominate  two  Directors. 

Remarking  that  this  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  business 
before  the  meeting,  the  Chairman  continued  his  speech.  He  said  the 
shareholders  were  aware  that  the  Company  had  been  formed  as  the 
result  of  an  agreement  entered  into  on  Jan.  30  last  between  the 
Deutsche  Gasgluhlicht  Aktiengesellschaft  (Auergesellschaft) — or  the 
German  Company — and  the  old  Welsbach  Incandescent  Gaslight  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  which  subsequently  went  into  liquidation.  Under  the 
agreement,  the  German  Company  undertook  to  form  a  new  Company 
with  a  capital  of  £265,000  in  £1  shares,  and  to  procure  the  new  Com¬ 
pany  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  assets  of 
the  old  Company.  The  purchase  price  was  to  be  £100,000  in  cash, 
£240,000  in  debenture  stock  of  the  new  Company,  and  £100,000  in 
fully-paid  shares.  The  new  Company  were  also  to  undertake  other 
responsibilities,  with  which  he  need  not  trouble  the  shareholders.  The 
transaction  foreshadowed  by  this  preliminary  agreement  was,  after 
lengthy  discussion  and  due  consideration  of  the  many  points  involved, 
and  of  the  documents  necessary  to  carry  the  matter  out,  both  in  Berlin 
and  London,  duly  proceeded  with.  The  Memorandum  and  Articles  of 
Association  of  the  new  Company  having  been  eventually  agreed  and 
approved  by  all  parties,  registration  of  the  Company  took  place  on 
May  6  last ;  and  on  May  15,  the  definite  sale  agreement  between  the 
old  Company  and  their  Liquidator,  the  German  Company,  and  the 
new  Company  was  entered  into.  In  accordance  with  their  obligations, 
the  German  Company  subscribed  in  cash  for  100,000  shares  of  the  new 
Company,  so  as  to  provide  the  cash  portion  of  the  purchase  considera¬ 
tion  for  distribution  among  the  preference  shareholders  of  the  old 
Company.  A  debenture  stock  trust  deed,  dated  May  31,  had  been 
entered  into  to  secure  the  £240,000  worth  of  debenture  stock  ;  the 
parties  to  this  deed  being  the  new  Company,  the  German  Company  (as 
guarantors),  and  the  United  States  Debenture  Corporation,  Limited 
(as  Trustees).  Then  35,000  fully-paid  shares  were  allotted  to  the 
German  Company  or  their  nominees,  in  consideration  of  the  guaran¬ 
teeing  of  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  debenture  stock 
and  provision  of  sinking  fund ;  and  30,000  fully-paid  shares  were 
allotted  to  them,  or  their  nominees,  in  consideration  of  subscribing  at 
par  100,000  shares  of  £1  each.  The  question  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
old  Company  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  this  meeting  ;  but  as  the 
point  had  been  more  or  less  indirectly  raised,  and  as  the  shareholders 
might  be  anxious  to  know  the  apparent  reason  for  the  delay  in 
the  completion  of  the  matter  (for  which  the  present  Directors  were 
not  in  any  way  responsible,  as  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  liquidation  of  the  old  Company),  he  might  say  that  the  mass 
of  detail  to  be  got  through  had  been  enormous,  and  that  the  Liquidator 
and  the  clerical  staff  at  the  Company’s  offices  had  for  many  weeks  past 
been  working  until  late  at  night.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Board,  he  did  not  know  the  past  history  ;  but  two  of  the  Directors 
were,  in  pursuance  of  the  agreements,  nominated  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  debenture  holders.  They  were  Major  Pringle  and  Mr.  Crompton- 
Roberts.  Some  of  the  Board — like  himself — were  associated  with  the 
conduct  of  the  business  for  the  first  time.  On  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
tinuity  was  assured  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  had  been  previously  connected  with  the  business.  “  But  at  any 
rate,”  he  concluded,  amid  disturbance,  “  whether  with  or  without  con¬ 
tinuity,  you  may  rely  upon  the  present  Board  to  do  their  best  in  your 
interests  to  carry  this  business  to  a  big  success.” 

Mr.  Green  then  heatedly  returned  to  his  objection  to  the  Directors 
he  had  already  named.  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  reply,  said  that  he,  Major 
Pringle,  and  Mr.  Crompton  Roberts  joined  the  Board  only  after  the 
Advisory  Committee  had  gone  through  the  past  affairs  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  pull  the  Company 
together ;  and  since  then  practically  the  whole  of  the  actual  capital 
had  been  repaid  in  dividends,  and  the  Company  had  been  sold  for  a 
figure  in  excess  of  its  value  at  the  time  he  joined  the  Company.  He 
did  not  at  all  want  to  take  the  job  on  ;  but  the  German  Company 
had  insisted  upon  him  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  new  Com¬ 


pany.  He  had  a  duty  to  the  shareholders  ;  and  he  would  carry  it  out. 
Colonel  Ranken  then  took  up  the  opposition,  on  similar  lines  to  Mr. 
Green,  and  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  shareholders  re¬ 
fuse  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  the  three  Directors  named  ;  but  the 
Chairman  ruled  this  out  of  order. 

The  proceedings,  which  had  lasted  upwards  of  half-an-hour,  termi¬ 
nated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


NEWPORT  (MON.)  GAS  COMPANY. 


The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  last 
Tuesday — Dr.  H.  M.  Brewer  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  T.  H.  Hazell)  having  read  the  notice  conven¬ 
ing  the  meeting,  the  report  of  the  Directors,  with  the  accounts  for  the 
six  months  ended  the  30th  of  June,  was  presented.  The  accounts 
showed  a  sum  of  £10,718  available  for  distribution  ;  and  the  Directors 
recommended  the  payment  of  the  statutory  dividends. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  referred  to  the 
recent  reduction  of  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  in  the  price  of  gas,  and  said 
there  had  been  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the  sales  during  the  half  year. 
The  Board  had  given  effect  to  the  long-standing  desire  to  reduce  the 
price  ;  and  their  action  had  been  justified.  If  the  increase  in  business 
continued  satisfactory,  he  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  a  further 
reduction  might  be  considered  possible.  The  abnormal  summer 
weather  had  increased  the  Company’s  business  to  the  extent  of 
g  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  the  half  year  ;  being  an  increase  of  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  corresponding  period  of  1910.  New  mains  had  been 
added  to  the  Company’s  system  to  the  extent  of  ij  miles  ;  and  some 
200  stoves  had  been  fixed  in  consumers’  houses.  The  profit  for  the 
half  year  showed  a  slight  improvement  on  1910;  and  the  Directors  re¬ 
commended  the  usual  statutory  dividend. 

Mr.  G.  Geen  seconded  the  motion. 

Dr.  Garrod  Thomas  inquired  as  to  how  the  warm  weather  increased 
the  consumption  of  gas. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  people  cooked  by  gas  instead  of  by  coal. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  dividend  recommended  having  being  declared,  and  the  retiring 
Directors  and  Auditor  re-elected,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
Chairman,  Directors,  and  officers. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  assured  the  meeting  that 
in  the  general  all-round  work  of  the  Company  he  tried  his  utmost  to 
ensure  success. 

The  Secretary,  in  reply,  said  it  was  satisfactory  that  the  Company 
they  served  was  administered  by  a  most  efficient  Board  of  Directors. 
The  staff  zealously  endeavoured  to  discharge  their  duties.  The  Com¬ 
pany  was  a  prosperous  one,  and,  though  it  met  with  considerable 
competition,  it  never  went  back.  There  had  always  been  progress, 
and  last  year's  business  was  not  the  least  progressive  of  their  many 
years  of  prosperity. 

The  Engineer  (Mr.  T.  Canning)  likewise  expressed  his  acknowledg¬ 
ments.  He  said  he  had  tried  his  utmost  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Company,  and  his  staff  rendered  very  loyal  service.  They  were 
engaged  on  improvements  which  would  bring  the  undertaking  up  to 
date.  It  was  no  use  attempting  to  carry  on  any  concern  with  com¬ 
mercial  success  unless  it  was  up  to  date  from  an  engineering  point 
of  view.  When  the  works  were  completed,  they  would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  not  only  to  the  shareholders  but  to  the  consumers  as  well. 


TESTING  METERS  IN  MANCHESTER. 

Proposal  to  Put  the  Electricity  Department  on  the  Same  Footing 
as  the  Gas  Department. 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Manchester  City  Justices  on  Mon¬ 
day  last  week,  the  Gas-Meter  Testing  Committee  presented  a  report  on 
the  suggestion  made  at  the  previous  meeting  that  the  testing  of  elec¬ 
tricity  meters  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Gas-Meter  Testing 
Department.  The  recommendation  in  the  report  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  testing  of  electricity  meters  should  be  carried  out  by  a  Committee 
independent  of  the  Gas-Testing  Committee  and  the  Corporation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Gas-Testing  Committee  (Mr.  N.  Bradley)  said 
the  object  of  the  recommendation  was  to  bring  the  sellers  of  electricity 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  sellers  of  gas,  so  that  purchasers  of 
electricity  might  have  the  same  opportunity  of  seeing  that  they  had 
fair  measure.  He  went  on  to  explain  that  the  Sale  of  Gas  Act,  1859, 
provided  that  in  all  boroughs  in  which  the  Town  Council  was  the 
manufacturer  and  seller  of  gas  the  Justices  of  such  boroughs  should 
have  the  power  of  carrying  into  effect  provisions  for  the  testing  and 
stamping  of  gas-meters ;  and  these  powers  were  exercised  by  the 
Justices  of  the  City  of  Manchester  through  the  Justices'  Committee. 
The  Manchester  City  Council  were  manufacturers  and  sellers  not  only 
of  gas  but  also  of  electricity ;  and  the  Committee  felt  that  what  was 
done  in  the  public  interest  for  the  control  of  gas-meters  should  also  be 
done  in  the  case  of  those  used  for  the  supply  of  electricity.  In  the 
absence  of  statutory  powers,  however,  the  work  of  testing  these  meters 
could  only  be  transferred  to  an  independent  authority  by  consent  of  the 
Corporation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Electricity  Committee  (Mr.  G.  Howarth)  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Justices  should  appoint  a  small  Committee  to  meet  a 
few  members  of  the  Electricity  Committee,  who  would  be  prepared  to 
put  the  whole  facts  before  them.  At  present  there  was  no  borough  or 
city  in  the  kingdom  where  there  was  a  separate  plant  for  the  testing  of 
electricity-meters  ;  and  he  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  Justices  had 
no  power  to  enforce  what  they  proposed. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  “  receive  ”  the  report,  and 
to  appoint  three  Justices  to  meet  a  similar  number  of  members  of  the 
Electricity  Committee  to  consider  the  question. 
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DARLINGTON  CORPORATION  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


Annual  Accounts. 

We  have  received  from  the  Gas  Engineer  and  Manager  of  the 
Darlington  Corporation  (Mr.  Frank  P.  Tarratt)  the  accounts  of  the  Gas 
Department  for  the  twelve  months  ended  the  31st  of  March,  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Borough  Accountant  (Mr.  J.  W.  Armitage).  They  show 
that  the  sale  of  349,992,226  cubic  feet  of  gas  produced  £36,562  ;  that 
residuals  brought  in  £15,261  ;  and  that  the  total  revenue  was  £54.649- 
The  expenditure  on  the  manufacture  of  gas  was  £20,127  ;  on  purifica¬ 
tion,  &c.,  £760  ;  wages  came  to  £4256  ;  repairs  cost  £4884  ;  distribu¬ 
tion,  £6369  ;  rates  and  taxes,  £2264  ;  management,  £1595  ;  and  sundry 
items  brought  up  the  total  to  £41,469.  The  balance  carried  to  the 
profit  and  loss  account  was  £13,180  ;  and  with  the  amount  brought 
forward,  there  was  produced  a  total  of  £18,212.  This  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  follows  :  Liquidation  of  loans,  £4346  ;  interest  on  loans, 
£2527',  transferred  to  district  fund  in  aid  of  rates,  £5500  ;  carried  to 
balance-sheet,  £5838.  The  net  profit  is  £6505  ;  and  Mr.  Tarratt  s 
working  statement  shows  that  this  sum  is  equal  to  3s.  2-75gd.  per  ton 
of  coal  carbonized,  3'78id.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made,  and  4'324d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet  sold.  The  quantity  of  coal  carbonized  was  39,043 
tons  ;  the  make  of  gas  400,257,000  cubic  feet,  or  10,251  cubic  feet 
per  ton.  The  residuals  produced  were  :  Coke  and  breeze,  19,678  tons 
16  cwt.  ;  tar,  351,260  gallons  ;  ammoniacal  liquor,  1,221,400  gallons — 
yielding  respectively  ns.  id.,  21s.,  and  9s.  id.  per  ton.  The  capital 
invested  in  works  and  plant  amounts  to  £186,253  ;  being  at  the  rate 
of  £4  15s.  5d.  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized,  and  10s.  8d.  per  1000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  sold.  The  gross  profit  is  7'076  per  cent,  upon  the  total 
capital  employed. 


HALIFAX  CORPORATION  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


The  Past  Year’s  Working. 

The  accounts  of  the  gas  undertaking  of  the  Halifax  Corporation  for 
the  past  financial  year  show  that  the  sale  of  786,982,800  cubic  feet  of 
gas  produced  a  revenue  of  £82,239  ;  but  a  sum  of  £349  was  paid  to  the 
Sowerby  Bridge  Urban  District  Council  for  3,180,900  cubic  feet  sup¬ 
plied  to  Luddendon— bringing  down  the  total  to  £81,890.  The  deduc¬ 
tion  of  discounts  further  reduced  this  to  £78,964.  Meter-rents  pro¬ 
duced  £2352  ;  the  sale  of  residual  products,  £28,742  ;  and  other  items 
made  up  a  total  of  £111,661.  The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in 
the  past  year  were :  Manufacture  and  purification  of  gas,  £40,061  ; 
maintenance  of  works,  £7862  ;  distribution  of  gas,  £4795 ;  and 
management,  &c.,  £5153 — other  items  making  up  a  total  of  £68,384, 
and  leaving  a  gross  profit  of  £43,277  to  go  to  the  net  revenue  account, 
compared  with  £41,369  for  the  year  1909-10.  After  meeting  interest 
and  sinking  fund  charges  and  paying  income-tax,  there  was  left  a 
balance  of  £15,968,  compared  with  £14,222  before.  Adding  the 
amount  brought  forward,  £12,977,  a  total  of  £28,945  was  produced. 
Out  of  this  was  paid  to  the  borough  fund  account  in  aid  of  the  rates 
for  the  year  1910-11,  £7315;  to  the  district  fund  account,  £3657; 
placed  to  the  reserve  fund,  £3616 ;  and  transferred  to  the  working 
balance  account,  £4000;  making  a  total  of  £18,589,  and  leaving  a 
balance  of  £10,356.  The  amount  added  to  the  reserve  fund  brings  it 
(with  £934  interest  on  investments)  up  to  £31,321. 

The  accounts  relating  to  the  working  during  the  past  year  show  that, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Gas  Engineer  and  Manager  (Mr.  John 
Wilkinson),  70,966  tons  of  coal  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
840,618,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  of  which  783,941,600  cubic  feet  were 
sold  and  8,802,300  cubic  feet  used  on  the  works.  The  leakage  was 
47,240,100  cubic  feet,  or  5  6  per  cent.  The  residuals  were  32,335 
tons  of  coke  made  for  sale,  4568  tons  of  tar,  and  839  tons  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  The  cost  of  gas  at  the  works  was  i3'24d.  per  1000  cubic 
feet  sold;  and  the  expenses  of  distribution,  &c.  (less  meter-rents), 
came  to  5‘37d. ;  making  a  total  of  i8'6id.  The  total  receipts  for  gas 
worked  out  to  24-i7d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  ;  showing  a  difference  of 
5'56d.  The  balance  of  profit  was  4’8gd.  ;  and  the  accident  insurance 
fund  and  the  cyanide  plant  account  for  the  rest. 


GAS  UNDERTAKINGS  IN  THE  POTTERIES. 


Reductions  in  Price. 

The  report  of  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Stoke-upon-Trent  County 
Borough  Council  which  was  submitted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  contained  recommendations  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  by  2d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet  for  ordinary  purposes  in  the  Burslem  and  Fenton 
areas,  and  by  3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  for  ordinary  and  power  purposes 
in  the  Longton  area,  from  the  30th  of  September  next. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  said  the  Committee  had  hoped  that  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  four  works  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
at  this  meeting ;  but  the  delay  was  due  to  the  Auditors  not  having 
completed  the  accounts.  The  amended  proof  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Committee  ;  and  upon  the  profit  shown  they  recommended  the 
reductions  in  price  set  forth.  The  net  profits  for  the  year  were  : 
Burslem,  £4839;  Stoke,  £1359;  Fenton,  £1674;  Longton,  £3573. 
He  thought  these  figures  were  satisfactory.  It  had  been  decided  to 
let  the  price  of  gas  in  Stoke  remain  at  2s.  id.,  owing  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Stoke  undertaking.  But  with  regard  to  the  three  other 
undertakings,  the  Committee,  in  consultation  with  the  Managers,  had 
decided  to  reduce  ;  and,  further,  all  charges  for  mains  and  services, 
meters,  cookers,  and  extension  of  plant  and  apparatus,  which  could 
reasonably  be  charged  to  capital,  must  be  met  and  paid  for  out  of 
revenue.  The  Committee,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Managers,  were 
sanguine  that,  with  the  prospect  of  good  markets  for  residuals  and 


favourable  contracts  for  coal,  they  could  safely  recommend  the  reduc¬ 
tion  to  is.  iod.  The  proposals  had  been  carefully  considered,  and 
the  total  amount  of  saving  to  the  gas  consumers  and  public  lighting 
authorities  would  in  the  three  areas  be:  Burslem,  £4002;  henton, 
£1130;  Longton,  £3358 — total,  £8490.  In  Longton,  the  reduction  of 
3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  to  all  ordinary  customers  would  amount  to 
£1729  ;  and  the  effect  of  putting  the  prepayment  consumers  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  ordinary  ones  (as  arranged  by  the  Council)  would 
be  a  reduction  of  £1021.  If  the  Hanley  prices  for  public  lighting  were 
adopted,  the  loss  would  be  £608.  So  that  the  total  estimated  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  Longton  was  £3358.  In  the  case  of  Burslem,  the 
reduction  of  2d.  on  gas  sold  was  £3319  ;  the  estimated  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  public  lighting  by  the  adoption  of  Hanley  prices  was  £235  ; 
and  the  abolition  of  meter-rents  was  £448.  So  that  there  was  a  total 
reduction  in  Burslem  of  £4002.  The  reductions  in  Fenton  amounted 
to  £1130 — £730  for  ordinary  consumers  and  £400  for  public  lighting. 
The  Managers  estimated  that,  allowing  for  the  reductions,  the  profits 
next  year  would  be:  Burslem,  £838  ;  Fenton,  £237;  Longton,  £215. 
The  increases  in  the  quantity  of  gas  sold  in  the  past  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year  were:  Burslem,  25  millions;  Stoke,  6\  millions; 
Fenton,  8J  millions;  and  Longton,  upwards  of  10^  millions.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  said  he  thought  the  time  had  come  when  the  Council 
might  move  in  the  direction  of  securing  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas 
sold  by  the  British  Gas  Company  in  the  Hanley  and  1  unstall  areas. 

Mr.  Brookhouse  seconded  the  motion. 

After  some  discussion,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  approach  the 
British  Company,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  reduction  in  price  in 
Hanley  and  Tunstall. 


GAS  AND  WATER  FINANCE  AT  STOCKPORT. 


The  annual  abstract  of  accounts  for  the  borough  of  Stockport,  pre¬ 
sented  at  last  Wednesday’s  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  showed  that 
the  total  income  for  the  year  in  the  Gas  Department  was  £122,111,  and 
the  expenditure  upon  revenue  account  £76,178  ;  leaving  a  gross  profit 
of  £45,933,  which  had  been  appropriated  as  follows  :  Depreciation, 
£12,254  J  interest  on  capital,  £7487  ;  reserve  fund,  £6842  ;  local  rates, 
1911-12,  £19,350.  Out  of  the  reserve  fund,  £11,016  had  been  expended 
during  the  year ;  leaving  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  this  account 
£5171.  The  capital  expenditure  was  £11,096  ;  making  the  total  outlay 
on  the  gas  undertaking  £470,055.  The  deposit  account  showed  £1924 
to  the  credit  of  gas  deposits  ;  £1000  for  tar  deposits  ;  £184  for  fittings 
deposits  ;  and  £414  for  accrued  bank  interest. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  (Mr.  Henry  Bell)  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  income  from  the  Gas  Department  was  up  by  nearly 
£6300 — showing  an  increase  of  5J  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year. 
Their  expenditure  had  increased  by  only  2  per  cent.  The  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  had  put  £6842  to  the  reserve,  which  was  £3800  more  than  last 
year  ;  but  they  had  done  a  good  deal  of  new  work,  and  paid  for  it  out 
of  revenue.  This  represented  £11,000  ;  and  the  balance  now  standing 
in  the  reserve  fund  was  £5171. 

Referring  to  the  Water  Department,  Mr.  Bell  said  the  income  for 
the  past  financial  year  was  £57,066 — an  increase  of  £2075  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  twelve  months.  The  expenditure  on  revenue  account  was 
£59,406,  or  an  increase  of  £1224,  of  which  no  less  than  £706  was  due 
to  higher  rates.  The  expenditure  which  they  were  committed  to  in 
carrying  out  the  important  works  at  Kinder  had  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  £121,236  on  the  mortgage  debt  on  the  water-works. 


IMPROVED  PUBLIC  LIGHTING  IN  KENSINGTON. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Kensington  Borough  Council,  the  Sub- 
Committee  appointed  for  effecting  an  improvement  in  the  public  light¬ 
ing  of  the  borough  reported  that  they  had  inspected  a  number  of 
“  Kensington  ”  pattern  lanterns  which  had  been  converted  for  the  use 
of  one  and  two  inverted  burners  respectively.  As  regards  the  lamps 
converted  for  one  burner,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  system  would 
prove  in  every  way  satisfactory  when  correct  adjustment  of  the 
burners  had  been  made,  and  the  lamps  were  kept  in  proper  condition  ; 
and  they  had  given  special  directions  to  the  Lighting  Engineer  on  these 
two  points.  With  regard  to  the  seventy  “  Kensington  ”  pattern  lamps 
converted  for  the  use  of  two  inverted  burners,  which  had  been  fixed  in 
Cromwell  Road,  they  considered  the  results  most  satisfactory.  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  had  decided  to  give  an  order  to  Messrs.  D. 
Anderson  and  Co.  for  the  conversion  of  a  further  1000  lamps  for  use 
with  one  inverted  burner,  and  for  a  further  200  “  Kensington  ”  pattern 
lamps  for  use  with  two  burners.  The  Sub-Committee  also  reported 
with  reference  to  the  description  of  the  three-light  lamps  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  certain  streets,  that  they  had  inspected  lamps  of  the  arc 
pattern  which  had  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  D.  Anderson  and  Co.,  Messrs. 
Falk,  Stadelmann,  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  W.  Sugg  and  Co.  ;  and  look¬ 
ing  to  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  from  these  lamps,  they  were  of 
opinion  that  similar  ones  should  be  provided  in  those  streets  in  which 
the  Council  had  decided  that  three-light  lamps  should  be  fixed.  The 
lamps  required  to  complete  the  lighting  of  Earl's  Court  Road  are  to  be 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Falk,  Stadelmann,  and  Co.;  and  those  for  light¬ 
ing  Church  Street  from  Messrs.  W.  Sugg  and  Co. 


The  Whittlesey  Gas  and  Coke  Company,  Limited  (with  offices  at 
High  Causeway,  Whittlesey,  near  Peterborough),  was  registered  on 
the  25th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £2500  in  £10  shares. 

In  connection  with  the  memorable  Sidney  Street  siege,  claims  to 
the  amount  of  £2193  were  made  by  parties  who  had  sustained  damage  ; 
and  they  were  settled  for  £533.  The  only  claimant  to  receive  payment 
in  full  was  the  Commercial  Gas  Company,  who  lost  meters,  stoves,  and 
gas  to  the  amount  of  £13  8s.  2d. ;  and  this  sum  has  been  paid  them. 
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LIGHTING  OF  LEAVESDEN  ASYLUM. 

Inverted  Incandescents  Replace  Flat-Flame  Burners. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  the  Asylums 
Committee  reported  that  on  the  20th  of  May  the  Managers  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  Watford  Gas  Company  to  supply  gas  to  the  Leavesden 
Asylum,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  a  report  by  the 
Engineer-in-Chief.  The  Clerk  of  the  Board  now  informed  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  he  had  settled  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Managers  and  the  Company,  but  that  there  was  one  point,  relative  to 
the  candle  power  of  the  gas  to  be  supplied,  in  which  the  agreement 
differed  from  the  conditions  approved  by  the  Board.  In  the  Engineer- 
in-Chief's  report,  15-candle  power  was  mentioned  ;  whereas  the  agree¬ 
ment  specified  that  the  gas  to  be  supplied  should,  as  regards  illumi¬ 
nating  power  and  purity,  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Watford 
Gas  Act,  1906,  under  section  36  of  which  the  prescribed  number  of 
candles  was  to  be  13.  The  Clerk  of  the  Board,  however,  had  been 
informed  that  the  Gas  Company  supply  15-candle  gas,  but  that  they 
cannot  give  any  guarantee  that  the  gas  shall  be  of  this  power  when  it 
reaches  Leavesden  ;  and  he  did  not  see  how  the  Managers  could  press 
for  more  than  the  Company's  Act  requires.  The  Assistant-Engineer 
saw  no  objection  to  the  variation  being  agreed  to  ;  and  in  this  the 
Committee  concurred. 

The  Hospitals  Committee  reported  that  the  replacement,  in  a  small 
portion  of  the  Southern  (Upper)  Hospital,  of  flat-flame  gas-burners  (by 
which  the  institution  was  lighted  throughout)  by  inverted  incandescent 
gas-burners  having  given  satisfactory  results,  they  proposed  that  the 
whole  of  the  Upper  Hospital  should  be  fitted  with  modern  burners, 
especially  as  it  was  estimated  that  considerable  economy  would  accom¬ 
pany  the  improvement  in  the  lighting  which  the  suggested  change 
would  effect.  The  Engineer-in-Chief  considered  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  approximately  £200  per  annum  if  the  number  of  blocks 
occupied  during  the  twelve  months  after  the  installation  were  the 
same  as  during  the  year  1910,  or  about  £270  per  annum  if  the  hospital 
were  fully  occupied.  He  estimated  the  expense  of  the  provision  of  the 
new  burners  at  approximately  £425,  including  the  cost  of  adjustable 
pendants  (with  shades)  for  lamps  in  the  patients’  blocks  over  the  tables 
at  which  the  nurses  sit  at  night  ;  and  he  stated  that  the  new  burners 
could  be  fixed  by  the  hospital  staff.  There  would  be  1520  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  burners  replaced  by  1146  others.  The  Committee  recommended  : 
“  That  the  replacement,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £425,  at  the  Southern 
(Upper)  Hospital,  as  and  when  required,  of  the  existing  gas-burners 
by  inverted  incandescent  burners,  as  advised  by  the  Engineer-in-Chief 
be  sanctioned  ;  and  that  the  Works  Committee  be  instructed  to 
arrange  for  the  execution  of  the  necessary  work  by  the  hospital  staff, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant-Engineer.”  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  adopted. 


RAINSTORMS  AND  TARRED  ROADS. 


Colonel  E.  E.  Crompton,  the  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Road 
Board,  sent  a  letter  on  this  subject  to  “The  Times”  the  day  after 
the  great  storm  on  the  28th  ult. ;  and  it  appeared  in  the  Engineering 
Supplement  last  Wednesday.  In  it,  he  made  the  following  remarks. 

As  one  of  those  responsible  for  advising  the  street  authorities  of 
London  to  tar  and  render  dustless  their  macadam  roads,  I  was  natu¬ 
rally  much  interested  to  see  how  far  the  extensive  tarring  in  Kensington 
which  has  been  carried  out  during  the  present  summer  has  affected  the 
discharge  of  storm  water  into  the  sewers.  The  storm  of  yesterday  was 
a  true  cyclonic  electrical  disturbance.  Its  cyclonic  nature  caused  the 
downpour  to  be  so  concentrated  that  it  resembled  a  waterspout,  the 
centre  of  which  moved  rapidly  over  the  area.  ...  A  large  number 
of  gullies  were  so  blocked  that  the  water  rose  to  a  high  level,  base¬ 
ments  were  flooded,  and  much  damage  was  done.  This  was  notably 
the  case  opposite  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  the  rush  from  the  roadway 
in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens  resembled  a  Scotch  stream  in  spate. 

As  soon  as  the  rain  slackened,  I  went  round  and  inspected  all  the 
roads  which  had  been  tarred  on  Campden  Hill.  Phillimore  Gardens, 
and  in  the  Earl’s  Court  and  Queen’s  Gate  districts.  In  every  case] 
even  where  there  were  trees,  I  found  the  gullies  free  and  clear  of  grit 
and  no  accumulations  of  water.  But  in  all  cases  where  the  roads  were 
left  untarred,  the  gullies  had  been  blocked,  and  there  were  accumula¬ 
tions  of  grit  and  mud  on  the  road,  which  were  soon  churned  up  and 
carried  afar  by  the  traffic. 

The  great  advantage  that  tarring  has  for  road  authorities  in  reducing 
the  scour  from  such  storms  and  the  necessary  repairs  of  roads  follow¬ 
ing  them  was  already  well  known  to  me ;  but,  as  an  advocate  of  the 
advantages  of  surface  tarring  for  the  macadam  roads  of  London,  I  was 
gratified  to  find  that  the  waterproofing  of  the  streets  by  tarring  greatly 
assists  the  scavenging  power  of  the  thunderstorms  which  follow  long 
periods  of  drought,  and  at  the  same  time  minimizes  the  erosive  and 
damaging  effects  on  the  roadways  and  the  consequent  blocking  of 
gullies  and  flooding  of  basements. 

If  His  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works  had  seen  their  way  to  tar  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  road  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens  in  a  similar  manner  to 
Queen's  Gate,  it  would  have  saved  the  Kensington  and  Westminster 
authorities,  and  the  unfortunate  owners  who  had  their  basements 
flooded,  much  discomfort  and  heavy  cost. 


Beverley  Gas  and  Water  Profits.— The  Beverley  Corporation  Gas 
Department,  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  shows  a  gross  profit  of 
£5080,  and  a  net  profit,  after  payment  of  interest,  &c.,  of  £3389. 
There  is  a  gross  profit  from  the  Water  Department  of  £1913,  and  anet 
profit  of  £943.  These  gratifying  results,  it  is  pointed  out,  reflect  much 
credit  both  on  the  Gas  and  Water  Committee  and  the  Manager  (Mr. 
F.  W.  Oldfield).  The  Committee  have  decided  to  give  in  aid  of  the 
rates  a  sum  of  £1000  from  the  gas  profits,  in  addition  to  the  annual 
contribution  of  £684  for  the  drainage  loan — making  a  total  of  £1684 
for  the  year. 


NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Saturday. 

I  fully  expected  that  the  gas  accounts  of  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow 
would  have  been  available  for  publication  this  week,  as  they  have  been 
prepared  and  have  been  issued  to  members  of  the  Corporation.  There 
is  a  very  strict  rule,  however,  in  the  Corporation  service,  that  until  a 
document  has  been  approved  by  the  Town  Council  it  is  “  private  and 
confidential,  and  for  the  use  of  members  only.”  The  gas  accounts  were 
on  the  agenda  of  the  meeting  on  Thursday  ;  and  I  attended  in  order  to 
see  them  adopted.  The  meeting,  unfortunately,  was  the  first  which 
had  been  held  after  the  holidays ;  and  there  was  an  accumulation  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  threw  the  item  I  was  interested  in  down  to  No.  21  on  the  list. 
The  Corporation  succeeded  in  disposing  of  18  of  the  items,  which  fell  short 
of  the  Gas  Committee’s  report  and  accounts.  As  may  be  expected,  so 
large  an  undertaking  as  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Gas  Department  has 
many  eyes  upon  it  ;  and  information  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  is  accurate,  though  incomplete,  has  been  published  in  the  local 
Press.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  publish  what  has  already  appeared,  and 
afterwards  to  print  the  full  account  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
in  the  “  Journal.”  However,  it  may  be  stated  briefly  that  the  gross 
revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  £896,046,  and  the  gross  expenditure 
to  £683,482.  Depreciation  written  off  capital  assets  amounted  to 
£66,047,  raising  the  expenditure  to  £749,529,  and  leaving  a  gross 
balance  of  £146,517.  After  payment  of  annuities,  interest,  and  sinking 
fund,  there  remains  a  sum  of  £9961,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the 
credit  of  the  reserve  fund. 

The  Gas  Committee  recommend  that  the  price  of  gas  for  domestic 
lighting,  for  quantities  of  less  than  500,000  cubic  feet,  remain  at  2s.  per 
1000  cubic  feet,  but  that  quantities  beyond  this  amount  and  up  to 
2  million  cubic  feet  be  reduced  from  2s.  to  is.  1  id.  ;  from  2  to  6  millions 
to  be  reduced  to  is.  rod.  ;  from  6  to  10  millions,  to  is.  gd.  ;  and  for 
quantities  above  10  million  cubic  feet,  from  is.  gd.  to  is.  8d.  For 
power  and  manufacturing  purposes,  the  proposal  is  to  supply  gas  up 
to  20,000  cubic  feet  at  the  present  rate  of  2s.  ;  up  to  5  million  cubic 
feet,  that  the  rate  be  reduced  from  is.  8d.  to  is.  6d.  ;  and  up  to 
6  million  cubic  feet,  from  is.  6d.  to  is.  4d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  For 
hotels,  clubs,  and  institutions,  other  than  for  lighting  purposes,  it  is 
recommended  that,  for  quantities  above  a  certain  amount,  there  should 
be  a  reduction  of  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
charge  for  gas  supplied  through  prepayment  meters  be  reduced  from 
2S.  7d.to2s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet ;  and  thatfor  public  lamps  thecharge 
for  gas  be  reduced  from  is.  8d.  to  is.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  These  pro¬ 
posals,  with  the  Gas  Committee’s  report  and  the  accounts,  will  all  come 
before  the  Council  at  their  next  meeting.  Probably  the  reason  why  the 
Council  did  not  overtake  the  whole  of  the  business  was  that  attention 
was  engaged  with  a  proposal  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  appropriate 
out  of  a  surplus  of  £55,000  which  had  accrued  upon  the  tramways 
account,  to  the  amount  of  £40,000  in  relief  of  the  rates,  and  to  the 
amount  of  over  £11,000  in  improving  slum  areas.  Last  year  the  Cor¬ 
poration  made  their  first  venture  in  the  direction  of  aiding  the  rates 
from  the  profits  of  commercial  undertakings,  by  voting  the  sum  of 
£15,000  from  the  tramway  profits.  There  was  a  fierce  and  long 
discussion  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Finance  Committee,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Corporation  until  last 
year  were  clean  in  the  matter  of  aiding  the  rates,  and  that  then 
Parliament  took  away  from  the  Gas  Committee  the  power  to  make 
contributions  from  their  revenues  towards  municipal  purposes.  This 
brought  out  the  somewhat  curious  explanation  that  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  did  at  one  time  make  such  contributions,  but  ceased  making 
them,  and  for  twenty  years  did  not  do  so.  The  further  explanations 
were  given  that  the  power  to  make  such  contributions  was  taken  away 
with  the  consent  of  the  Gas  Committee  ;  and  that  it  was  done  because 
the  power  had  been  so  long  unused  that  there  was  evidently  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  it.  The  Council  were  informed  that  the  proposed  contribution 
°f  £40.000  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  2d.  per  pound.  The 
Council  decided  not  to  make  the  appropriation  which  was  recommended, 
but  to  set  apart  the  whole  of  the  tramway  surplus  as  a  fund  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  improvement  of  the  poorer  districts  of  the  city. 

This  week  we  in  Scotland  have  been  having  demonstrations  by  M. 
Soyer  of  his  method  of  cooking  food  in  paper  bags.  Arranged  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  “  People’s  Journal,”  these  demonstrations  were  given 
in  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  Rothesay,  with  a  return 
visit  to  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  next  week,  on  account  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  venture.  The  cooking  was  done  by  means  of  gas-stoves,  which 
in  some  (if  not  all)  of  the  instances  were  supplied  and  fitted  up  free 
of  charge  by  the  local  gas  authority,  who  also  supplied  gas  gratis.  I 
attended  one  of  the  demonstrations,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  gas  consumed.  When  I  arrived,  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
demonstration  began,  the  three  stoves  to  be  used  were  already  under 
heat,  and  so  I  cannot  give  the  total  quantity  of  gas  consumed  from 
start  to  finish.  But  from  the  time  I  read  the  meter — fifteen  minutes 
before  cooking  began  till  the  end  of  the  demonstration,  a  period  of  an 
hour-and-a-half — it  indicated  that  the  consumption  of  gas  was  almost 
exactly  100  cubic  feet.  This  was  as  near  as  could  be  a  gas  con¬ 
sumption  to  the  total  amount  of  3d.  The  distinguished  chef,  in  the 
course  of  the  demonstration,  cooked  as  many  as  18  dishes,  beginning 
with  a  joint  of  5  lbs.  weight,  and  concluding  with  baked  and  stewed 
fruits.  The  demonstration  fully  bears  out  the  claim  that  the  cooking 
of  food  in  paper  bags  is  economical  so  far  as  the  consumption  of  gas  is 
concerned.  It  may  be  proper  to  explain,  as  accounting  for  the  small 
consumption  of  gas,  that  during  the  process  of  cooking  the  taps  are 
turned  down  to  the  extent  of  one-half. 

Sheriff-Substitute  Moffatt  on  Monday  gave  his  decision  upon  the 
relevancy  of  the  complaint  brought  by  the  Corporation  of  Falkirk 
against  Bailie  Russell,  one  of  their  number,  of  having  used  for  lighting 
within  his  premises  gas  supplied  to  him  at  a  cheaper  rate  for  power 
purposes,  contrary  to  section  38  of  the  Gas-Works  Clauses  Act,  1847. 
The  Sheriff-Substitute  is  of  opinion  that  the  complaint  is  relevant ;  and 
he  has  repelled  the  objections  that  were  stated  at  a  previous  diet  of 
the  Court.  Bailie  Russell  thereafter  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  case 
was  adjourned  to  Oct.  26  for  trial. 

The  Gas  Manager  at  Kirkcudbright  submitted  the  other  day  to  the 
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Town  Council  his  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  current 
year.  These  showed  an  income  from  the  sale  of  gas  of /hi 3,  and  from 
residual  products  of  £237 — a  total  of /1350.  The  expenditure  was  stated 
at  /1001,  which  left  a  balance  of  /349-  From  this  there  was  deducted 
interest  on  loans,  amounting  to  /136  ;  sinking  fund  charges,  amounting 
to  /165;  and  other  items  of  expenditure,  amounting  to  /16 — 
which  left  a  net  balance  of  £32.  The  Manager  recommended  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  for  lighting  purposes  to  the  extent  of  5d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet.  This  was  agreed  to.  On  a  proposal  that  2s.  6d. 
per  week  be  added  to  the  wages  of  the  stoker,  the  Council  differed  in 
opinion  ;  and  the  resolution  arrived  at  was  that  the  stoker  receive  an 
increase  of  2s.  a  week,  with  a  bonus  of  6d.  if  he  produces  on  an 
average  9500  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Banff  Gaslight  Company  was  held  on 
Wednesday.  The  report  of  the  Directors  was  adopted  ;  and  a  dividend 
of  5  per  cent,  was  declared. 

The  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  application  by  the  Corporation 
of  Falkirk  for  an  extension  of  the  burgh  boundaries,  which  was  begun 
last  week,  was  concluded  on  Wednesday.  During  the  whole  time  of 
the  inquiry,  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  were  occupied  in  hear¬ 
ing  evidence  in  support  of  the  application.  Among  the  witnesses 
examined  was  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  the  Gas  Engineer  to  the  Corporation, 
who  considered  that  the  area  proposed  to  be  taken  in,  being  mostly 
supplied  already  by  the  burgh,  ought  to  be  brought  within  the  boun¬ 
daries.  The  Commissioners,  without  calling  for  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  objectors  (of  whom  there  were  about  twenty),  intimated  that 
they  found  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  not  proved.  In  their  opinion,  the 
position  of  the  burgh  and  of  the  adjoining  districts  was  such  that  in 
the  near  future  some  extension  of  the  boundaries  would  probably  be 
necessary  ;  but  at  the  present  moment  they  had  no  doubt  the  appli¬ 
cation  was  premature.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  ap¬ 
plication,  the  agreement  which  was  intimated  last  week  as  having  been 
come  to  between  the  promoters  and  the  Polmont  District  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  whereby  the  Company  were  to  receive  £6000  for  their  interest  in 
the  village  of  Laurieston,  falls. 


CURRENT  SALES  OF  GAS  PRODUCTS. 


[For  Table  of  “Tar  Products  Prices,”  see  p.  378.] 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


Liverpool,  Aug.  4. 


With  the  turn  of  the  month  the  tone  of  the  market  has  become 
quieter,  the  most  pressing  requirements  having  evidently  been  satisfied. 
This  being  the  period  of  smaller  production,  available  supplies  are 
limited,  and  there  has  not  been  any  anxiety  shown  to  force  sales. 
Prices  have  therefore  been  fully  sustained,  and  the  closing  quotations 
are  £13  17s.  6d.  to  £13  18s.  9d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Hull,  £13  18s.  9d.  to 
/14  per  ton  f.o.b.  Liverpool,  and  /14  is.  3d.  to  /14  2s.  6d.  per  ton 
f.o.b.  Leith.  Little  actual  business  has  transpired  in  the  forward 


position,  but  manufacturers  maintain  a  very  firm  attitude,  and  it  is 
reported  that  /14  2s.  6d.  per  ton  has  been  paid  in  Scotland  for  October- 
March  delivery  in  equal  monthly  quantities. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

The  market  in  this  article  is  unchanged,  and  holders  of  spot  parcels 
continue  to  quote  10s.  per  cwt.  for  ordinary  and  10s.  3d.  for  refined 
quality. 

London,  Aug.  4. 

Tar  Products. 

There  is  little  alteration  in  the  markets  for  tar  products ;  but 
prices  remain  very  firm.  In  pitch  there  is  no  alteration  in  price  ;  but 
high  figures  are  asked  in  nearly  every  quarter.  Benzols  are  quiet,  but 
steady.  In  regard  to  solvent  naphtha,  it  is  difficult  to  do  business  in 
this  article  at  the  present  moment.  Heavy  naphthas  are  firm. 
Creosote  is  in  good  demand.  Crude  carbolic  is  very  firm,  and  high 
prices  are  reported  to  have  been  paid  for  next  year’s  delivery. 

The  average  values  during  the  week  were:  Tar,  20s.  to  24s.,  ex 
works.  Pitch,  London,  39s.  to  40s. ;  east  coast,  39s.  to  40s.  ;  west 
coast,  Manchester,  38s.  to  38s.  6d.,  Liverpool,  39s.  to  40s.,  Clyde,  39s. 
to  40s.  Benzol,  90  per  cent.,  casks  included,  London,  9^d.  to  iod. ; 
North,  9d.  to  g£d. ;  50-90  per  cent.,  casks  included,  London,  8fd.  to  g^d.; 
North,  gd.  to  9^d.  Toluol,  casks  included,  London,  gfd.  to  iod.  ;  North, 
g^d.  to  9jd.  Crude  naphtha,  in  bulk,  London,  4c!.  to  4j)d.,  North, 
3jjd.  to  3^d.  ;  solvent  naphtha,  casks  included,  London,  nd.  to  n|d., 
North,  iod.  to  io£d.;  heavy  naphtha,  casks  included,  London,  n^d. 
to  is.  ojd.,  North,  iod.  to  iojd.  Creosote,  in  bulk,  London,  2gd.  to2jd.  ; 
North,  2d.  to  2jgd.  Heavy  oils,  in  bulk,  2|d.  Carbolic  acid,  60 
per  cent.,  Casks  included,  east  coast,  2s.  to  2s.  id. ;  west  coast,  is.  nd. 
to  2S.  Naphthalene,  £4  10s.  to  £8  10s.  ;  salts,  40s.  to  42s.  6d.,  bags 
included.  Anthracene,  "A”  quality,  ijd.  per  unit,  packages  included 
and  delivered. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

The  inquiry  is  still  very  good,  and  further  business  has  been  reported 
for  both  this  and  next  year’s  delivery  at  improved  prices.  For  the 
prompt  position,  the  value  remains  about  the  same.  Actual  Beckton  is 
nominally  quoted  £13  12s.  6d.,  although  it  is  believed  that  this  make 
has  changed  hands  at  a  higher  figure.  Outside  London  makes  are 
quoted  /13  10s.  to  £13  12s.  6d.,  Hull  /13  17s.  6d.,  Liverpool  £13  17s.  6d. 
to  £13  18s.  gd.,  Leith  /14,  and  Middlesbrough  £13  17s.  6d.  to 
£13  18s.  gd.  For  forward  delivery,  a  premium  of  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per 
ton  is  asked  at  nearly  all  ports. 


An  emphatic  objection  to  the  electric  light  comes  from  Dublin, 
where  an  old  man  named  Brown  has  been  sentenced  to  two  months’ 
imprisonment  on  a  charge  of  breaking  electric  fittings  in  the  work- 
house.  He  stated  that  he  objected  to  the  electric  light  because  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  could  not  light  their  pipes  or  warm  them¬ 
selves  with  it. 


When  the  limitations  of  space  prevent  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  type  of  Gas  Cooker, 

MAIN’S 

“ KENT ” 

or 

“ SUSSEX ” 

Cooker  will  be  found  to  be  just  what’s 
wanted.  With  or  without  adjustable  stand. 

Efficient  and  Economical  in  results. 

Convenient  and  Satisfactory  in  use. 

R.  &  A.  MAIN,  LTD., 

WORKS:  Gothic  Works,  EDMONTON,  N.;  Gothic  Iron-Works, 
FALKIRK;  and  Gothic  Works,  BIRMINGHAM. 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  BRANCHES:  25,  Princes  St  ,  Oxford  Circus,  W.; 
136,  Renfield  St.,  GLASGOW;  56,  Broad  St.,  BIRMINGHAM; 
83,  Old  Market  St.,  BRISTOL;  13,  Whitworth  St.  West,  MANCHESTER; 
333,  Queen  St.,  MELBOURNE;  12,  Cunningham  Lane,  Pitt  St., 
SYDNEY;  and  8,  Exchange  Place,  Donegall  St,,  BELFAST. 
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COAL  TRADE  REPORTS. 


Northern  Coal  Trade. 

There  is  a  heavier  demand  for  coal  in  the  North,  now  that  the 
shipments  are  freed  from  labour  troubles  ;  and  there  is  a  desire  to 
accumulate  stock.  In  the  steam  coal  trade,  the  exports  are  full,  and 
best  Northumbrians  are  quoted  at  from  about  its.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b., 
second-class  steams  are  from  gs.  Gd.,  and  steam  smalls  are  in  better 
request  at  5s.  to  6s.  Production  is  full  ;  and  it  is  well  taken  up.  In 
the  gas  coal  trade,  there  is  now  an  increased  demand,  both  for  local 
use  and  for  shipment  ;  and  the  prices  are  very  firm,  especially  for  best 
kinds.  Second-class  gas  coals  are  about  gs.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.,  best 
Durhams  are  from  10s.  6d.  to  xos.  7id.,  and  “Wear  specials”  from 
10s.  iod.  to  ns.  A  sale  is  reported  of  a  quantity  of  best  Durham 
for  shipment  to  Genoa  this  autumn  at  about  17s.  3d.  per  ton,  delivered 
at  that  port — a  price  a  little  below  that  now  quoted  for  occasional 
cargoes.  One  or  two  small  contracts  are  also  in  the  market ;  but  with 
delivery  fairly  forward,  the  tendency  is  to  ask  higher  prices,  because 
of  the  expected  addition  to  the  cost  of  production  through  the  legisla¬ 
tion  that  is  now  in  progress.  The  coke  market  is  brisker.  Good  gas 
coke  is  quoted  at  from  14s.  to  14s.  gd.  per  ton  f.o.b.  in  the  Tyne.  The 
output  of  gas  coke  is  increasing  slowly ;  but  the  demand  takes  it  up. 

Scotch  Coal  Trade. 

The  improvement  in  the  coal  market  noticed  last  week  has  been 
fully  maintained.  The  demand  for  shipping  is  considerably  better, 
and  prices  are  reported  to  have  been  advanced  3d.  and  6d.  per  ton. 
Small  stuffs  are  still  in  poor  demand.  The  prices  quoted  are  :  Ell  gs. 
to  10s.  3d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Glasgow,  splint  gs.  6d.  to  10s.,  and  steam 
gs.  to  gs.  3d.  The  shipments  for  the  week  amounted  to  255,130  tons 
—an  increase  upon  the  previous  week  of  33,238  tons,  but  a  decrease 
upon  the  corresponding  week  of  17,334  tons.  For  the  year  to  date,  the 
total  shipments  have  been  g, 120, 607  tons — an  increase  upon  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  84,og6  tons. 


Malton  Gas  Company. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Malton  Gas  Company  was  held  last 
Wednesday — Mr.  Hugh  W.  Pearson  (the  Chairman)  presiding.  In 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  he  said  there  was  a 
net  profit  of  £1448  on  the  six  months’  working  ;  and  as  the  usual 
dividend  of  6  per  cent,  required  £1440,  there  was  a  small  margin. 
They  had,  however,  a  floating  balance  of  between  /1600  and  £1700 
of  past  profits  which  they  were  entitled  to  use  to  equalize  dividends  ; 
and  they  also  had  a  reserve  of  /7122.  These  two  figures  made  up 
what  was  practically  a  reserve  of  upwards  of  £8700,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  paid-up  capital.  The  financial  position  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  therefore,  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  one.  With  the  income-tax 
at  is.  2d.  in  the  pound,  when  they  paid  their  dividend  tax  free  it  was 
equal  to  £12  14s.  per  cent,  per  annum.  Referring  to  the  Company’s 


assessment  appeal  early  in  the  year,  as  reported  in  the  "  Journal”  at 
the  time,  the  Chairman  remarked  that  though  the  Company  had  com¬ 
pletely  succeeded,  the  appeal  had  cost  them  /140.  But  the  saving  in 
rates  which  they  would  have  had  to  pay,  had  they  submitted  to  the 
higher  assessment,  was  at  least  £S>o  a  year,  and  with  the  increased 
rates  at  Malton  and  Norton  was  probably  nearer  £100  per  annum 
saved.  Consequently,  they  had  already,  in  the  year-and-a-half  that 
had  passed  since  it  was  sought  to  raise  the  assesment,  more  than  re¬ 
couped  themselves  the  /140.  He  was  sorry  he  could  not  say  so  much 
for  the  ratepayers,  as  the  cost  to  them  by  what  he  could  only  regard 
as  the  obstinacy  and  wrong-headedness  of  the  Assessment  Committee, 
was  practically /iooo.  It  was  a  much-needed  lesson  to  them,  as  he 
found  from  experience  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  any  rate¬ 
payers — especially  an  industrial  concern  like  the  Company — to  get 
fairly  good  treatment.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  a  dividend  of 
6  per  cent,  for  the  half  year,  free  of  income-tax,  declared. 


Felixstowe  Water  Purchase  Question. — The  Felixstowe  and  Walton 
Urban  District  Council  have  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  undertaking  of  the  local  Water  Company  ;  and  they  have 
resolved  that  their  Parliamentary  Agents  shall  take  all  the  necessary 
steps  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  a  Bill  for  the  purpose. 

Reduced  Price  at  Runcorn. — At  the  half-yearly  general  meeting  of 
the  Runcorn  Gas  Company,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Frederick  Rigby)  con¬ 
gratulated  the  shareholders  on  the  successful  report  submitted,  and 
announced  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  of  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet, 
from  July,  and  a  further  reduction  of  2s.  6d.  per  lamp  on  the  lamps 
of  the  town. 

Gas  v.  Electricity  at  Dawlish. — A  test  of  the  use  of  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity  for  public  lighting  is  to  be  carried  out  at  Dawlish.  The  District 
Council  decided  last  Wednesday  to  accept  an  offer  by  the  Electric 
Light  Company  to  erect  and  maintain  six  lamps  in  the  Strand  for 
twelve  months;  the  Council  to  pay  3d.  per  unit  for  the  current.  The 
Gas  Company  will  at  the  same  time  put  up  six  lamps  of  the  same 
power  in  another  street,  and  will  maintain  them  for  the  same  period, 
charging  for  the  gas  2s.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

Voelker  Lighting  Corporation,  Limited. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  was  held  at  the  works  at  Wandsworth  last  Friday, 
when  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  which  were  referred  to  in  the 
"Journal”  last  week  (p.  313),  were  duly  adopted.  This  action  by 
the  shareholders  was  not  surprising,  as  the  report  all  round  was  of 
so  favourable  a  character.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed 
to  the  Directors  and  the  heads  of  departments,  for  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  the  business  continues  to  be  conducted.  Itisgenerally 
admitted  that  competition  in  the  gas-mantle  industry  is  of  the  keenest ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  good  results  obtained  by  the 
Voelker  Corporation  are  mainly  due  to  excellence  of  manufacture, 
which,  it  is  pleasing  to  note,  is  wholly  British. 


1911. 


NOVEMBER 

11th  to 

NOVEMBER 

24th 

(inclusive). 


Telephone : 
7024  Gerrard. 


INTERNATIONAL 

GAS  EXHIBITION 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall, 
LONDON. 


One  of  these  Sections 
MUST  interest  YOU!  IpflF* 

Have  you  secured  your  Position? 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  you  to 
do  so  at  once. 

Full  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from— 


SECTIONS. 

ENGINEERING, 

MOTIVE  POWER, 
INDUSTRIAL  PURPOSES, 
LIGHTING, 

COOKING, 

HEATING, 

SMOKE  ABATEMENT, 
SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS, 
CHEMICALS,  AND 
BYE-PRODUCTS,  &c.,  &c. 


THOS.  CORDINGLEY, 

11,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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Lighting  the  South  Pontoon  of  Woolwich  Ferry. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council  last  Tuesday,  the 
Highways  Committee  reported  having  been  in  negotiation  with  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
the  lighting  on  the  south  pontoon  of  Woolwich  Ferry.  The  Company 
stated  that  they  were  prepared  to  instal  new  high-pressure  incan¬ 
descent  gas-lamps  in  substitution  for  all  the  existing  lamps  on  the  ferry 
for  the  sum  of  £77  4s.  8d.,  and  allow  £6  for  the  old  lamps  ;  also  to 
alter  the  hanging  of  the  lamps  on  the  bridge  approaches  with  a  view  to 
making  them  as  effective  as  the  lamps  similarly  placed  on  the  north 
pontoon.  The  Committee  stated  that  the  total  expenditure  involved 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  Company’s  offer  amounted  to  /107  4s.  8d. 
(less  £6  for  the  old  lamps)  ;  but  as  the  alterations  would  have  the  effect 
of  considerably  improving  the  lighting,  as  well  as  of  materially  reduc¬ 
ing  the  consumption  of  gas  and  the  annual  maintenance  charge  in 
respect  of  the  lamps,  they  recommended  that  the  Company's  offer 
should  be  accepted.  This  was  agreed  to. 


Grantham  Gas  Company. 

At  the  ordinary  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  this  Company  held 
last  week,  the  Directors  reported  that  they  were  again  able  to  present 
a  very  satisfactory  balance-sheet ;  showing  a  sum  of  £3834  to  the 
credit  of  the  profit  and  loss  account.  Out  of  this,  they  recommended 
that  £2000  should  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  maximum  dividend  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  consolidated  stock,  and  that  the  balance 
should  be  carried  forward.  The  Directors  thought  the  time  had 
arrived  when  a  further  reduction  might  be  made  in  the  price  of  gas  ; 
and  they  therefore  proposed  that  to  all  consumers  it  should  be  reduced 
from  Sept.  30  next  by  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet — viz.,  from  2s.  ud.  to 
2s.  gd.  They  also  reported  that  the  co-partnership  scheme  had  been 
working  smoothly  and  successfully,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  in  1909,  the  bonus  paid  was  at  the 
increased  rate  of  5  per  cent.  This  had  been  much  appreciated  by  the 
employees,  who  would  next  year  be  entitled  to  a  still  further  increased 
benefit  by  reason  of  the  reduction  in  price  of  gas,  as  now  proposed. 
The  Chairman  (Mr.  J.  G.  Thompson),  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  the  accounts  were  the  most  satisfactory  ever  presented  in 
the  history  of  the  Company.  For  this  they  were  indebted  to  the 
Manager  (Mr.  R.  G.  Shadbolt),  the  employees  and  the  consumers. 
The  employees  were  partners  in  the  concern.  Three  years  ago  they 
had  a  bonus  of  3J  per  cent.  ;  last  year,  through  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  gas,  it  was  increased  to  5  per  cent.  ;  and  now,  on  account  of 
the  further  reduction,  it  would  again  go  up.  The  report  was  adopted. 


Fire  at  the  Acton  Compressing  Station. — A  slight  fire  occurred 
last  Friday  week  at  the  Acton  compressing  station  of  the  Brentford 
Gas  Company,  due  to  the  failure  of  a  valve  on  the  high-pressure  main 
to  shut  tight,  causing  an  escape  during  a  small  repair  to  the  com¬ 
pressor.  There  was  no  explosion  ;  but  the  engine  man  was  burnt 
about  the  face  and  arms.  The  Acton  compressor  station  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  supplies  gas  to  3  miles  of  high-pressure 
mains.  There  are  604  lamps  fed  from  this  plant  ;  and  the  supply 
to  them  was  not  interfered  with.  The  damage  done  was  at  once 
repaired. 

Gas-Cooker  Tenders  at  Warrington. — A  discussion  on  tenders 
followed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Warrington  Corporation 
Gas  Committee,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  last  Wednesday, 
respecting  the  acceptance  of  a  tender  from  an  outside  Company  for 
100  gas-cookers.  Alderman  Pierpoint,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
explained  that  there  were  two  important  local  firms  of  gas-stove 
makers,  and  it  was  with  great  regret  that  the  Committee  had  had  to 
pass  them  by,  and  give  the  order  to  others  ;  but  the  difference  in  price 
was  10  per  cent.  Mr.  Jenkins  moved  an  amendment  to  refer  the 
matter  back  for  further  consideration,  on  the  ground  that  the  local 
concerns  mentioned  paid  a  large  amount  in  rates,  and  ought  to  have  a 
preference.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  local  feeling  that  this  tender 
should  have  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  town.  After  some  discus¬ 
sion,  however,  the  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Committee’s 
action  approved. 

Question  as  to  Depth  of  Mains  at  Bakewell. — At  the  Town  Hall, 
Bakewell,  on  Monday  last  week,  two  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
(Messrs.  G.  J.  Marples  and  B.  Morton)  sat  as  Arbitrators  to  decide  a 
case  between  the  Bakewell  Urban  District  Council  and  the  Derbyshire 
County  Council.  The  District  Council,  for  whom  the  Clerk  (Mr. 
V.  R.  Cockerton)  appeared,  are  laying  mains  from  the  gas-works  to 
the  villages  of  Ashford  and  Longstone.  They  are  being  laid  at  a  depth 
of  from  2  ft.  1  in.  to  2  ft.  4  in.  ;  and  the  County  Council  (for  whom 
Mr.  G.  G.  Bailey,  one  of  the  Council’s  officers,  appeared)  contended 
that  on  the  main  roads  the  pipes  should  be  laid  at  a  depth  of  3  feet. 
In  the  absence  of  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  District  Council  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  which  would  protect  the  County  Council  in 
case  of  damage  to  the  pipes  through  heavy  traffic,  the  District  Council 
declining  to  give  such  an  undertaking,  the  Court  found  that  the  mains 
were  being  laid  at  an  ample  depth. 


(With  attachment  detached.) 
MAKERS  OF  THE 


“  Positive  ■ 

Prepayment  Meter. 

Simple  in  Action. 

Positive  in  Results. 


Fatal  Accident  at  the  Halifax  Gas-Works.— An  inquest  has  been 
held  at  Halifax  relative  to  the  death  of  John  Cardwell,  who  for  over 
thirty  years  had  been  employed  at  the  Corporation  gas-works.  It  was 
stated  that  Cardwell  had  charge  of  the  coke-conveyor ;  and  that  last  , 
Thursday  week  he  was  on  the  night  shift.  Shortly  after  12  o’clock, 
he  was  found  lying  insensible  on  the  floor,  having  apparently  fallen 
from  the  gangway  alongside  the  conveyor,  a  distance  of  9  feet.  No 
one  saw  him  fall,  as  the  rest  of  the  men  were  in  the  cabin.  Three  ribs 
were  fractured,  and  had  perforated  the  lungs  ;  and  the  right  side  of 
the  head  was  severely  lacerated,  the  ear  being  torn  off.  He  died  at  the 
infirmary  on  the  following  Monday.  A  verdict  of  “  Accidental  death  ” 
was  returned  ;  and  the  Jury  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  rail  should  be 
fixed  at  the  side  of  the  gangway.  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson,  the  Manager  of 
the  gas-works,  said  the  Corporation  would  provide  a  rail  as  suggested. 
On  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  Mr.  Morton  expressed  regret  at  the 
accident,  and  sympathy  with  the  widow  and  family.  He  mentioned 
that  this  was  the  first  fatal  accident  at  the  gas-works  for  forty  years. 


MILES  PLATTING, 


RADFORD  ROAD, 


MANCHESTER.  NOTTINGHAM. 


Agent  for  Scotland: 

JNO.  D.  GIBSON,  2,  CAUSEYSIDE  STREET,  PAISLEY. 


Telephone  Nos 


Wires 


(  3289  (Ci 
1  2025  (Ce 

|  “  Satver 
s  1 

(  *•  Sawer 


(City)  Manchester. 
(Central)  Nottingham. 


Manchester.” 

Nottingham.” 
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Shortage  of  Water  in  Paris. — Writing  last  Tuesday,  the  Paris 
Correspondent  of  the  “Daily  Mail”  said  :  “The  shortage  of  drinking 
water  in  Paris  gives  rise  to  anxiety.  A  conference  took  place  to-day 
between  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  (M.  Delanney),  the  Seine  Engineers, 
and  Dr.  Roux,  Director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  at  which  plans  were 
discussed  for  making  the  Seine  water  drinkable.  Experiments  will  be 
made  immediately.  Of  the  six  large  reservoirs  which  supply  Paris 
with  water,  one  at  Montsouris  is  now  dry,  while  another  is  only  a 
quarter  full.  The  St.  Cloud  reservoir  contains  only  75,000  cubic 
metres  as  compared  with  300,000  cubic  metres  under  normal  conditions. 
The  authorities  still  hope  to  save  the  situation  by  hastening  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  new  reservoir  at  St.  Maur,  which  is  capable  of  holding 
300,000  cubic  metres  of  sterdized  water.  Meanwhile,  the  pressure  is 
exceedingly  low,  and  people  occupying  lofty  flats  have  to  fetch  their 
water  in  jugs  from  the  street  mains.”  It  is  proposed  to  utilize  the 
water  of  the  River  Marne,  after  filtration  and  chemical  treatment. 

The  Recent  Kirkcaldy  Gas  Arbitration. — The  following  appeared 
in  the  “  Glasgow  Herald  ”  last  Tuesday  :  “  The  claims  of  the  Kirkcaldy 
Gaslight  Company  against  the  Corporation  for  their  skilled  witnesses’ 
fees  in  connection  with  the  recent  arbitration  proceedings  were  before 
the  Auditor  of  the  Court  of  Session  on  Friday,  and  the  finding,  which 
has  just  been  received  in  Kirkcaldy,  shows  that  the  Gas  Company 
claimed  fees  for  seven  skilled  witnesses,  the  sum  claimed  being 
£3446  6s.  7d.,  and  the  Court  struck  off  ,£2532  13s.  4d.  ;  leaving  a  sum  of 
£9l3  l5- id-  to  be  paid  by  the  Corporation.  The  details  were  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Cash  claimed/548  3s.  6d.,  allowed  /3868s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  A.  M'Pherson 
claimed  /686  4s.  4d.,  allowed  £63  ;  Mr.  H.  Woodall  claimed 
^639  12s.  gd.,  allowed  £283  9s.  9d.  ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Stevenson  claimed 
/6990s.  7d.,  allowed /31  10s.  ;  Mr.  H.  O’Connor  claimed /203  8s.  8d., 
allowed  £5  5s.  ;  Mr.  Marwick  claimed  /531  is.  9d.,  allowed  /5 2  10s.  ; 
Mr.  Morland  claimed  /138  17s.,  allowed  /91  12s.” 

Southampton  Water  Supply. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South¬ 
ampton  Town  Council,  a  motion  by  Mr.  Kimber,  submitted  at  the 
previous  meeting,  that  the  Council  should  immediately  consult  an 
independent  geological  expert  to  advise  whether  or  not  an  additional 
supply  of  pure  water  could  be  obtained  at  Otterbourne  or  its  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  and  that  the  Parliamentary  and  Water  (Joint)  Committee 
should  select  and  confer  with  the  expert,  was  again  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  mover  urged  that  the  present  was  a  very  appropriate  time 
to  adopt  the  course  proposed,  as  there  had  been  a  period  of  almost  un¬ 
precedented  drought.  Alderman  Dunsford  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  that  power  be  given  to  the  Committee  to  consult  “  all  neces¬ 
sary  experts,”  though  he  thought  that  their  present  one  (Mr.  William 
Whitaker)  was  second  to  none.  The  Mayor  (Alderman  E.  Bance) 
appealed  to  the  members  to  adopt  the  amendment.  He  said  though 
there  was  still  a  full  and  good  supply  of  water,  they  must  not  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  everything  they  wanted.  No  one  was 
more  thankful  than  he  that  they  had  a  good  supply ;  but  they  must 
look  forward  to  future  requirements.  After  discussion  of  a  rather 
heated  nature,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 


The  Richmond  Gas  Stove  and  Meter  Company,  Limited,  have 
secured  a  contract  to  supply  the  Corporation  of  Stockport  with  1000 
grillers. 

The  firm  of  Bale  and  Church,  of  5,  Crooked  Lane,  E.C.,  was,  on 
July  31,  registered  as  a  limited  liability  company,  with  a  capital  of 
/1000  in  /i  shares. 

A  new  automatic  water  supply,  from  the  River  Wandle  to  the  works 
of  the  Columbia  Phonograph  Company,  Limited,  at  Bendon  Valley, 
Wandsworth,  was  put  into  operation  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  has, 
we  learn,  proved  entirely  satisfactory  under  the  particularly  trying 
atmospheric  conditions  which  have  since  existed.  After  filtration,  the 
water  runs  by  gravitation  to  a  well  in  the  works,  and  is  then  lifted  by 
a  direct-acting  pump,  circulated  round  the  casings  of  a  large  number  of 
hot  presses,  and  delivered  into  a  cooling-tank,  whence  it  is  returned  to 
the  river  without  loss.  The  supply  is  automatically  controlled  by  the 
requirements.  The  new  plant  has  effected  an  immediate  economy  in 
the  working  expenses  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  from  /400  to  /500  a 
year.  The  works  were  designed  by  Messrs.  Henry  Adams  and  Son, 
and  were  carried  out  by  direct  labour  under  their  supervision. 


Messrs.  W.  Underwood  and  Co.,  of  Dukinfield,  have  secured  a 
/ 70,000  contract  for  the  construction  of  extensive  water-works  at 
Mountain  Ash,  South  Wales. 

Municipal  employees  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  including  those 
in  the  gas  and  water  departments,  have  adopted  a  resolution  that  after 
the  31st  inst.  they  will  refuse  to  work  with  non-Unionists.  It  is  stated 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  workers  are  members  of  the  Municipal  Em¬ 
ployees’  Association. 

The  Worthing  Town  Council  are  seeking  power  to  borrow  /4950  for 
extending  the  electricity  undertaking.  Comparisons  have,  however, 
been  made  which  show  that,  while  the  electricity  is  costing  £3874,  an 
equal  light  could  be  obtained  by  gas  for  /1547  which  is  equal  to  a 
saving  to  the  ratepayers  of  3d.  in  the  pound. 

Though  the  Portsmouth  Corporation  are  conducting  an  electricity 
undertaking  at  the  public  expense,  the  continued  faith  in  the  Portsea 
Island  Gas  Company  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  last  Wednesday  the 
Company's  /50  shares  realized  the  following  prices:  “A”  shares 
(13  per  cent.), /142  to /144  ;  “  B  ”  shares  (12  per  cent.), /i  35  ;  “C” 
shares  (10  per  cent.),  £126. 

An  excellent  exhibition  of  appliances  for  gas  lighting,  heating,  and 
cooking,  arranged  by  the  Directors  of  the  Yorktown  and  Blackwater 
Gas  Company,  has  just  been  held  at  the  St.  George’s  Hall,  Camberley  ; 
and  in  connection  therewith  Miss  I  illie  Miles  gave  each  afternoon  and 
evening  interesting  lectures  on  the  advantages  of  gas  compared  with 
ordinary  fires  for  culinary  purposes.  Specially  attractive  were  the 
demonstrations  with  the  new  paper-bag  cooker,  for  which  Miss  Miles 
said  gas-stoves  were  particularly  suitable.  There  were  crowded 
attendances  at  all  the  lectures.  Messrs.  Arden  Hill  and  Co.  showed 
all  their  latest  appliances  for  gas  heating,  lighting,  and  cooking ;  and 
Miss  Miles  pointed  out  that  the  terms  on  which  they  could  be  obtained 
were  now  such  as  should  induce  all  householders  to  use  gas-stoves. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


16,880. — Wilson,  A.  B.,  “Compressing  apparatus.”  July  24. 

16,887. — Horstmann,  S.  A.,  A.,  &  G.  O.  H.,  Edgar,  W.  T.,  and 
Horstmann,  E.  H.,  “Pressure-controlled  distance  lighting  and  extin¬ 
guishing  apparatus  for  gas.”  July  24. 

16,899. — Roberts,  E.,  “Liquid  for  the  treatment  of  coal,  coke,  or 
any  other  fuel.”  July  24. 

16,916. — Potterton,  T.,  “Gas-ovens.”  July  24. 

16,920. — Ham,  C.  G.,  “  Reducing-valves.”  July  24. 

16,931.- — Burke,  C.  R.,  “Producing  light  hydrocarbons.”  July  24. 

I6>939- — Reiss,  C.,  “  Incandescent  gas-lamps.”  July  24. 

17,032. — Davis,  H.  N.,  and  Twigg,  W.  R.,  “Gas-fires.”  July  25. 

17,044. — Shotter,  G.  F.,  “Measurement  of  the  level  and  flow  of 
liquids.”  July  25. 

I7.°55- — Korner,  E.,  “  Controlling  the  lighting  of  gas  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.”  July  25. 

17,096. — Seyd,  F.  O.,  “Gas  advertising  apparatus.”  July  26. 

I7.I57-  — Girod,  F.,  and  Graflich  von  Landsberg-  Velen  & 
Gemen'scheChemische  Fabrik,  Berg-undHuttenwerkeG.  m.  b.  H., 
“  Manufacturing  light  coloured  sulphuric  acid,  free  from  arsenic  and 
iron,  by  the  lead  chamber  method.”  July  26. 

17,158. — Girod,  F.,  and  Graflich  von  Landsberg-  Velen  & 
Gemen’scheChemischeFabrik, Berg-undHuttenwerkeG.  m.  b.  H., 
“  Concentrating  sulphuric  acid.”  July  26. 

17,214. — Anderson,  D.,  “Controlling cocks  and  switches.”  July  27. 

17,220.— Stephenson,  J.,  “Generation  of  water  gas.”  July  27. 

17,257.- — Wagner,  F.,  “Lighting  and  extinguishing  gas-lamps  by 
variations  in  pressure.”  July  28. 

17.297. — Spiridonoff,  B.  de,  “Cocks  or  valves.”  July  28. 

17.298. — Anderson,  D.,  “  Incandescent  gas-lamps.”  July  28. 

17.318. — Fletcher,  Russell,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Fletcher,  T.  W., 
“Blow-pipes.”  July  29. 

17.319.  — Fletcher,  Russell,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  andFLETCHER,  T.  W., 
“  Gas-stoves.”  July  29. 

17.320.  — Fletcher,  Russell,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Fletcher,  T.  W., 
“  Blow-pipes.”  July  29. 

17,368. — Koller,  K.,  “Gas-producers.”  July  29. 


TAR  PRODUCTS  PRICES. 


Representative  manufacturers  give  the  following  as  fair  current  values  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  5.  Prices  are  net,  and  they 
include  the  usual  packages  and  delivery  f.o.b.,  f.a.s.,  or  f.o.r.,  as  customary. 


Article. 

Basis. 

London. 

North-East 

Coast. 

East  Coast, 
Yorks. 

West  Coast. 

Glasgow. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Tar,  crude . 

per  ton 

28/-  30/- 

20/-  25/- 

20/6  24/6 

2i/-  22/6 

20/3  22/9 

— 

Pitch . 

91 

40/- 

39/- 

40/- 

40/- 

39 1- 

— 

Benzol,  90% . 

per  gallon 

-l9i 

-/9 

-l9i 

-hi 

— 

Benzol,  50-90% . 

11 

— 

-/ 10 

-hi 

-m 

-m 

— 

Toluol,  90% . 

— 

-/10 

-)io 

-/io 

-/io 

— 

Crude  naphtha,  30% . 

11 

— 

-/4i 

-14 

-hi 

-hi 

— 

Light  oil,  50% . 

11 

— 

-hi 

-hi  -/4 

-/ 3&  -hi 

-hi 

— 

Solvent  naphtha,  90-160 . 

— 

-/io 

-/io 

-/io 

-/io 

— 

Heavy  naphtha,  90-190 . 

») 

— 

-/II 

~h1i 

-/nj 

-llli 

— 

Creosote  in  bulk . 

11 

-/2f 

~/2 

~/2 

-in 

-in 

— 

Heavy  oils . 

11 

-/ 3 

-hi  -in 

-hi 

-/2§ 

-hi 

— 

Carbolic  acid,  6o’s . 

2/- 

2/l 

l/XI 

i/ii 

— 

Naphthalene,  crude  drained  salts  .... 

per  ton 

— 

43/9 

4  r/3 

47/6 

47/6  50/- 

— 

, ,  pressed . 

11 

— 

60/- 

63 1- 

60/- 

60/-  72/6 

— 

,,  whizzed . 

11 

— 

— 

60/-  72/6 

60/-  75/- 

— 

Anthracene . 

per  unit 

~/2 

-hi 

~hi 

-hi 

-hi 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  CONTRACTS,  &c.,  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THIS  WEEK’S  “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments  Vacant. 

Teacher  of  Gas-Fitting.  Wales  and  Monmouth¬ 
shire  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  and  Managers. 
Foreman  (Lanterns  and  Governors).  Sutherland 
Meter  Company,  Birmingham. 


Plant,  Sc.  (Second-Hand),  for  Sale. 

Condenser.  Sutton  Gas  Company. 

Meters.  No.  5424. 

Purifiers,  Columns,  &c.  Oxford  Gas  Company. 
Lamps,  Glassware,  Water-Meters,  Valves,  &c. 
Gas  and  Water  Appliances,  Limited  (in  Liquida¬ 
tion),  90,  Middlesex  Street,  E. 

Pipes,  Mouthpieces,  &c.  J.  Adams  and  Sons,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Patents,  Licences,  &c. 

Acetylene  Lamps  and  Generators,  &c.  Haseltine, 
Lake,  and  Co.,  Southampton  Buildings,  W.C. 


Manufacturers  Wants. 

High -Pressure  Gas  Lighting,  &c.  No.  453G. 
Prepayment  Padlocks.  5437. 

Meetings. 

Brighton  and  Hovf.  Gas  Company.  London  Office. 
Aug,  25.  Two  o’clock. 

Enfif.ld  Gas  Company.  Offices.  Aug.  29.  5.30 

o’clock. 

Hornsey  Gas  Company.  London  Office.  Aug.  18. 
3.30  o’clock. 

North  Middlesex  Gas  Company.  London  Office. 
Aug.  21.  2.30  o’clock. 

Riddings  District  Gas  Company.  London  Office. 
Aug.  29.  3.30  o’clock. 

Southgate  Gas  Company.  London  Office.  Aug.  24. 

TENDERS  FOR 

Coal. 

Dronfield  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company.  Tenders 
by  Aug.  19. 

Broadstairs  Gas  Company.  Tenders  by  Sept.  5. 


Condensers. 

Smethwick  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Aug.  11. 

Oxide  of  Iron. 

Salford  Gas  Department. 

Pipes,  &c. 

Heywood  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Aug.  12. 
Glastonbury  Gas  Committee.  Tenders  by  Aug.  17. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Heywood  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Aug.  12. 

Tinned  Ware. 

Heywood  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Aug.  12. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ADVERTISERS,  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 


No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion  in  the  “ JOURNAL ”  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 

and  address  of  the  writer ;  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  proof  of  good  faith. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  “JOURNAL.” 

United  Kingdom:  One  Year,  21s.;  Half  Year,  10s.  6d. ;  Quarter,  6s.  6d 

Payable  in  advance.  If  credit  is  taken,  the  charge  is  25s.  a  year. 


COPY  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  “JOURNAL”  should  be 
received  at  the  Office  NOT  LATER  than  TWELVE  O’CLOCK  NOON  ON 
MONDAY,  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  following  day’s  issue. 

Orders  for  Alterations  in,  or  stoppages  of,  PERMANENT  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS  should  be  received  by  the  FIRST  POST  on  SATURDAY. 

Wanted,  For  Sale,  and  Tender  Advertisements,  Six  Lines  and 
under,  3s.;  each  additional  Line,  6d. 


Abroad  (in  the  Postal  Union):  £1  7s.  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 

All  Communications,  Remittances,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 
NJ alter  King,  ii,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Telegrams :  “  QASKINQ,  LONDON.”  Telephone:  P.O.  1571a  Central. 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


0 


NEILL’S  OXIDE 

For  GAS  PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  OXIDE. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


J&  J.  BRADD0CK  (Branch  of  Meters 

,  Limited),  Globe  Meter  Works,  Oldham,  and 
45  &  47,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 

WET  AND  DRY  GAS-METERS,  PREPAYMENT 
METERS,  STATION  METERS,  AND  GOVERNORS. 
Repairs  receive  prompt  attention. 
Telephones  :  815  Oldham,  and  2412  Hop,  London. 
Telegrams — 

“Braddock,  Oldham,**  and  “  Metrique,  London.’* 


GAS  PURIFICATION  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LD„ 
Palmerston  House, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WINKELMANN’S 

“TTOLCANIC  ”  FIRE  CEMENT. 

V  Resists  4500°  Fahr.  Best  for  GAS-WORKS. 
Andrew  Stephenson,  182,  Palmerston  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  “  Volcanism,  London.” 

TAR  WANTED. 

THOMAS  HORROCKS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Albert  Chemical  Works,  BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 

Pitch,  Creosote,  Brick  and  Fuel  Oils,  Benzol,  Solvent 
Naphtha,  Carbolic,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


OXIDE  OF  IRON  (BOG  ORE) 

ANY  QUANTITY.  ANY  PORT.  ANY  STATION. 

Donald  m’intosh, 

110,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


1 1  (**  AZINE’  ’  (Registered  in  England  and 

\3T  Abroad).  A  radical  Solvent  and  Preventative 
of  Naphthalene  Deposits,  and  for  the  Automatio 
Cleaning  of  Mains  and  Services. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  enrichment  of  Gas. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  by  C.  Bourne,  West 
Moor  Chemical  Works,  Killingworth,  or  through  his 
Agent,  F.  J.  Niool,  Pilgrim  House,  Nf.wcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Telegrams  :  “  Doric,”  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  National 
Telephone  No.  2497. 


BENZOL 


IARBURINE  FOR  GAS  ENRICHING. 


THE  MAXIM  PATENT  CARBURETTOR. 


For  Prices,  &c.,  apply  to 

THE  GAS  LIGHTING  IMPROVEMENT  CO.,  LTD. 
126,  BISHOPSGATE,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “Carburine,  London.” 


D 


ANDERSON  AND  COMPANY, 

GAS  LIGHTING  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

18  &  20,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegrams :  Telephone : 

1  Dacolioht  London."  2336  Holbohn. 


B 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED. 

BALE’S  FIRE  CEMENT. 

PAINT  FOR  GAS-WORKS. 
“KLEENOFF,”  THE  COOKER  CLEANER. 

ALE  &  CHURCH,  LTD,, 

6,  Crookf.d  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
SPENCER  CHAPMAN  &  MESSEL,  LTD., 

with  which  is  amalgamated  Wm.  Pearce  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
36,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Works :  Silvf.rtown. 
Telegrams:  “ Hydrochloric,  London.” 
Telephone :  341  Avenue. 


HIGH  PRESSURE  GAS. 

0OMPLETE  LIGHTING  INSTALLA¬ 
TIONS  supplied  by 
JAMES  MILNE  AND  SON,  LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH,  GLASGOW,  LONDON,  LEEDS. 


GAS  PLANT  for  Sale — We  can  always 

offer  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND  GAS  AP¬ 
PARATUS,  including  Retorts  and  Fittings,  Condensers, 
Exhausters,  Scrubbers,  Washers,  Purifiers,  Gasholders, 
Tanks,  Valves,  Connections,  &c.  Also  a  few  COM¬ 
PLETE  WORKS.  Compare  Prices  and  Particulars 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 


A  Handsome  F’Cap  Volume  giving  a  complete  account  of  the 

GRANTON  GAS-WORKS 

OF  THE  EDINBURGH  AND  LEITH  CORPORATIONS'  GAS  COMMISSIONERS, 

Their  DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION,  and  EQUIPMENT, 

with  Illustrations,  Plates,  and  Details  of  Costs, 

BY  W.  R.  HERRING,  M.Inst.C.E.,  &c. 

The  volume  consists  of  300  pages,  embellished  with  228  Photographic  and 
other  Illustrations,  and  28  large  folding  Plates.  In  addition,  the  Appendices 
give  (in  full)  the  Specifications  and  Detailed  Schedule  of  Quantities  of  the 
Brick  and  Puddle  Gasholder  Tank  and  of  the  Four-Lift  Telescopic  Holder 

at  Gran ton. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  price  1 6s.,  net  cash,  free  delivery  In  United  Kingdom. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

INTRODUCTION  OF  GAS  LIGHTING. 

BY  CHARLES  HUNT,  M.Inst.C.E., 

Past- President  of  the  Institution  oj  Gas  Engineers.  Author  of  “  Gas  Lighting,”  which 
forms  the  Third  Volume  of  Groves  and  Thorpe’s  “  Chemical  Technology.” 


As  a  frontispiece,  the  book  has  a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  portrait 
of  William  Murdoch  in  the  Edinburgh  Art  Gallery.  There  are  also 
portraits  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  F.R.S.,  James  Watt,  Philippe  Lehon, 
Frederick  Albert  Winsor,  &c. ;  a  reproduction  of  the  picture  of 
“  Scientific  Celebrities  in  1800,”  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  in  which 
James  Watt,  Boulton,  and  Wm.  Murdoch  are  included;  and  numerous 
illustrations  of  various  apparatus  used  in  the  early  Manufacture  of  Gas, 
with  three  folding  plates,  reproduced  from  the  original  drawings  of  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Lee's  Mill  and  the  Gas-Works  erected  there  in  1806.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  there  are  also  views  of  Bello  Mills  Cottage,  the  birthplace  of 
Murdoch,  and  of  the  neighbourhood  in  and  around  Lugar, 


Price  8s.  (free  delivery  in  United  Kingdom). 


Orders  may  be  sent  through  any  Bookseller ,  or  direct  to  the  Publisher ,  WALTER  KING,  1 1,  BOLT  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
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R‘ 


Contractors  for  Completo 


Iron-Works,  Elland. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


S 


AMMONIA  Makers  by 

CHANCE  AND  HUNT,  LIMITED, 

Works:  Oldbury,  Wednesbury,  and  Stafford. 
Address  Correspondence  and  Inquiries  to  Oldbury, 


Worcs. 
Telegrams : 


1  Chemicals,  Oldbury.” 


PRESSURE  REDUCERS. 

ACTION— SIMPLE,  AUTOMATIC,  FRICTIONLESS. 

'I 'HE  THING  for  your  Hilly  Districts. 

™  Write  to-day  for  illustrated  Sheet — 

JAMES  MILNE  AND  SON,  LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH,  LONDON,  GLASGOW,  LEEDS. 


HYDRATED  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

PREPARED  from  Pure  Iron. 

Twice  as  rich  as  Bog  Ore. 

Gives  no  back  Pressure. 

The  Cheapest  in  the  Market. 

Read  Holliday  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Huddersfield. 


BRISTOL’S  RECORDING  GAUGES. 


THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  RANGE  OF 
RECORDING  INSTRUMENTS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


■  W.  &  C.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

•  23,  COLLEGE  HILL,  CANNON  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Recording  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Combination  Recording  Pressure  and  Vacuum 
Gauges. 

Recording  Draught  Gauges. 

Recording  Hydraulic  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Water  Level  Gauges. 

Recording  Thermometers. 

Indicating  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Milli  Voltmeters  for  stray  currents  in 
gas-mains. 

Long  Distance  Recording  Tachometers,  &c.,  &c. 

R.  &  G.  HISLOP, 

GAS  ENGINEERS,  RETORT  BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS,  &c. 


RETORT  SETTINGS,  COAL  TESTING  PLANT, 
BOILER  FIRING. 


Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Underwood  House,  PAISLEY. 


SPENCER’S  PATENT  HURDLE  GRIDS. 


m  HE  very  best  Patent  Grids  for  Holding 

”  Oxide  Lightly. 

See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  Aug.  I,  p.  325. 

AMMONIA  Waste  Liquor  Disposal. 

Purification  Plant. 

Results  Guaranteed.  No  Working  Costs. 

John  Radcliffe,  Chemical  Engineer,  East  Barnet. 

GAS-WORKS  requiring  Extensions 

should  Communicate  with  FIRTH  BLAKELEY, 
SONS,  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  Dewsbury,  who  make  a 
Speciality  of  Catering  for  the  Smaller  Gas  Concerns. 
Prices  Reasonable ;  quality  and  results,  the  beat.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

GAS  OILS. 

MEADE-KING,  ROBINSON,  &  CO., 

Represent  the  Strongest  Independent  Re¬ 
fineries  in  America;  also  Petroleum  Spirit  for  Gas 
Enrichment.  18,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester,  and 
Tower  Building,  22,  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

SATURATORS  and  all  LEAD  and  TIMBER 
WORK  in  Connection  with  Sulphate  Plants. 

We  guarantee  promptness  with  efficiency  for  Re¬ 
pairs. 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Co.,  Central  Plumbing  Works 
Bolton. 

Telegrams:  “ Saturators,  Bolton.”  Telephone 0848. 

BROTHERTON  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Offices  :  City  Chambers,  Leeds. 
Correspondence  invited, 


FOR  SALE. 

TEAK  TEST, 

““  The  Best  on  the  Market 

(а)  for  High  Pressure  Main; 

(б)  for  High  Pressure  Service. 

Full  particulars  from 

JAMES  MILNE  AND  SON,  LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH  LONDON,  GLASGOW,  LEEDS. 

T  E.  C.  LORD,  Ship  Canal  Tar- Works, 

U  1  Weaste,  Manchester.  Pitch,  Creosote,  Benzols, 
Toluol,  Naphtha,  Pyridine,  all  kinds  of  Cresylio  Acid, 
Carbolio  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 

CJULPHURIC  ACID  for  Sale,  specially 

M  suitable  for  making  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufacturers. 
Works:  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  and  Wake¬ 
field. 

A  MMONIA. 

All  Consumers  in  any  form  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 

A  MMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

A  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Woros. 

Telegrams :  11  Chemicals.” 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

i  PUBLICATIONS,  “MERCHANDISE  MARKS 
ACT,  and  Decisions  thereunder,”  Is. ;  “  TRADE 
SECRETS  v.  PATENTS,"  6d. ;  “DOCTRINE  of 
EQUIVALENTS,  Mechanical  and  Chemical,”  6d. 
“SUBJECT-MATTER  of  PATENTS,”  6d. 

MEWBURN,  ELLIS,  &  PRYOR,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents,  70  &  72,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  Tele¬ 
grams  :  “Patent  London.”  Telephone  :  No.  243  Holborn. 

ft  OAL  TAR  wanted. 

> J  Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tar  Distillers. 

Works:  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 

QULPHURIC  ACID  —  Specially  pre- 

U  pared  for  Sulphate  of  AMMONIA  and  BENZOL 
Recovery  Plants.  John  Nicholson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Hunslet  Chemical  Works,  Leeds.  Tele. :  “  Nicholson, 
Leeds.”  Telephone  :  (Two  lines),  Nos.  2420  and  2421. 

TITANTED — Tar  and  Ammoniacal 

11  Liquor.  Any  Quantity. 

Grindley  and  Company,  Limited,  Rawcliffe,  near 
Goole,  Yorkshire. 

UIDE  to  Patents,  Trade  Marks  and 

DESIGNS,”  1910.  4th  Edition.  Contains 
concise  information  on  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Patents,  &c.  All  Inventors  and  those  interested  should 
send  for  free  copy  to  J.  S.  Withers  &  Spooner,  Chartered 
Patent  Agents,  323,  High  Holborn,  London.  ’Phone. 

480  Holborn.  Telegrams:  “ Improvably,  London.” 

A  MMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

XX  Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ammonia  Distillers. 

Works :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 

TIOR  Instructions  on  Polishing  and 

X  Cleaning  Gas-Cookers  and  Gas-Fittings,  read 
Canning  Handbook  on  Polishing,  Electro-Plating,  and 
Lacquering.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  2s.  3d.,  post  free : 
abroad,  2s.  6d. 

W.  Canning  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  18  to  20,  St. 
John’s  Square,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 

TXTANTED,  a  Practical  Man  as  Fore- 

f  I  MAN  of  Lantern  and  Governor  Departments. 
Good  Wages  for  suitable  man. 

Apply,  giving  full  Particulars  and  Experience,  to  the 
Sutherland  Meter  Company,  Electric  Avenue,  Witton, 
Birmingham. 

PREPAYMENT  PADLOCKS. 
TXTELL-KNOWN  Meter  Makers  want 

V  V  MONOPOLY  FOR  SALE  of  Special  Padlocks 
for  Prepayment  Meters. 

Address,  No.  5437,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

THE  WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE 
DISTRICT  INSTITUTION  OF  GAS  ENGINEERS 
AND  MANAGERS. 

THE  above  Institution  require  the 

Services  of  a  Competent  MAN  to  undertake  the 
Duties  of  TEACHER  OF  GAS-FITTING  in  some  of 
the  Technical  Schools  of  their  district.  Preference 
given  to  men  who  are  Practical  Gas-Fitters. 

Applications,  giving  Experience,  with  copies  of  Testi¬ 
monials,  stating  Age  and  Salary  required,  to  be  sent  to 
the  undersigned  at  once. 

Octavius  Thomas, 

Hon.  Secretary. 

Gas  and  Water  Offices, 

Pentre,  Rhondda,  Aug.  2,  1911. 


A  WELL-ESTABLISHED  Firm  of 

HIGH-PRESSURE  GAS  ENGINEERS,  having 
an  Extensive  Connection  in  London  and  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a  WORKING 
AGREEMENT  with  an  Engineering  Firm  contemplat¬ 
ing  this  important  Industry. 

Address  No.  453G,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court1 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


GAS  AND  WATER  APPLIANCES  LIMITED. 

(In  Liquidation.) 

TENDERS  are  invited  for  the  Purchase 

of  the  GOODWILL,  STOCK,  consisting  of  GAS 
LAMPS  and  PARTS,  GLASSWARE,  WATER- 
VALVES,  WATER-METERS,  MACHINES  FOR 
TAPPING  WATER-MAINS  UNDER  PRESSURE,  &c., 
&c.  And  also  for  the  OFFICE  FURNITURE,  PAT¬ 
TERNS,  and  PATENTS  of  the  above-named  Company. 

Tenders  must  be  made  on  Forms,  containing  full  Par¬ 
ticulars,  which  may  be  obtained  on  Application,  and 
must  be  submitted  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before 
Twelve  o’clock  noon,  Aug.  15, 1911,  at  which  time  and 
place  the  Tenders  will  be  opened. 

A.  C.  Noad, 

Liquidator. 

96,  Middlesex  Street,  London,  E. 


WHAT  offers  for  One  50-Light  and 

Three  100-Light  Dry  Tin-Cased  GAS-METERS  ? 
Thoroughly  overhauled,  and  equal  to  new. 

Address  No.  5424,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

THE  Oxford  Gas  Company  have  for 

sale  Two  PURIFIERS,  25  feet  square,  4  ft.  G  in. 
deep,  with  18-inch  Bye-Pass  Valves  and  Connections 
complete.  Also  CAST-IRON  COLUMNS  with  Wrought 
Iron  staging  for  carrying  same. 

Apply  the  Engineer  and  Manager. 

FOR  SALE  —  6-inch  Bridge  Pipes, 

MOUTHPIECES,  21  in.  by  15  in.;  ASCENSION 
PIPES,  BRANCH  PIPES,  and  all  Accessories  for  Gas- 
Making  Plant.  Cheap  to  quick  purchaser. 

Apply,  John  Adams  &  Sons,  Engineers  and  Merchants, 
South  Street  Works,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Every  kind 
of  Dismantling  Work  Executed. 


GLASTONBURY  CORPORATION. 


TENDERS  FOR  PIPES. 

THE  Gas  Committee  are  prepared  to 

receive  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  of  about  1000 
Yards  of  10-inch  Socket  and  Spigot  PIPES  and  SPE¬ 
CIALS.  280  Yards  will  be  required  in  Cast-Iron,  and  the 
remainder  in  Cast-Iron  or  Steel  as  may  be  determined 
on.  Tenders  are  invited  for  each  kind. 

All  Prices  to  state  Delivered  Glastonbury. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned. 
Tenders  to  be  sent  in  to  Mr.  Alderman  Morland, 
Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  endorsed  “  Tender  for 
Pipes,”  not  later  than  Aug.  17,  1911. 

The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

D.  E.  Garlick, 

Manager. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  SALFORD. 

(Gas  Department.) 

TENDERS  are  invited  for  the  Supply 

of  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

Full  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  William 
W.  Woodward,  Engineer,  Gas  Offices,  Bloom  Street, 
Salford. 


BOROUGH  OF  HEYW00D. 

THE  Gas  Committee  invite  Tenders 

for  the  Supply  of  TUBES  and  FITTINGS, 
SULPHURIC  ACID,  and  TINNED  WARE. 
Specification  and  Form  of  Tender  may  be  obtained 
pon  Application  to  Mr.  W.  Whatmough,  Gas  Manager. 
Sealed  and  endorsed  Tenders  to  be  sent  to  me  not 
iter  than  Saturday,  Aug.  12,  1911. 

By  order, 

Geo.  G.  Bouchier, 

Town  Clerk. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Heywood, 

July  20,  1911. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  SMETHWICK. 

(Gas  Department.) 


CONDENSERS. 

rHE  Gas  Committee  are  prepared  to 

receive  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  and  Erection 
f  a  Battery  of  WATER-COOLED  CONDENSERS 
qual  to  a  capacity  of  four  Million  Cubic  Feet  per 
'wenty-Four  hours. 

Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  obtained  (on  payment 


The  Contractor  will  be  required  to  pay  the  Standard 
iaie  of  Wages  in  accordance  with  the  Council’s  Fair- 
Wages  Clause,  which  will  be  embodied  in  the  Contract. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “Tender  for  Condensers," 
addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  to  be 
Delivered  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Ten  a.m.  on 
Friday,  the  11th  of  August  next. 

The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

By  order 

W.  J.  Sturges, 

Secretary. 

Gas  Department,  Council  House, 

Smethwick,  July  26,  1911. 


DRONFIELD  GASLIGHT  AND  COKE 
COMPANY. 

THE  Directors  of  the  above  Company 

invite  TENDERS  for  700  Tons  of  Washed  PEA 
NUTS  and  400  Tons  of  Best  Screened  GAS  COAL  to  be 
spread  over  the  Ten  Months  ending  June  30,  1912,  the 
same  to  be  Delivered  at  such  times  and  in  such  Quantities 
as  required. 

Tenders  to  be  endorsed  “  Tender  for  Gas  Coal,”  and 
sent  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  19th 
inst. 

Harold  White, 

Aug.  2,  1911.  Secretary. 


Aug.  8,  1911-] 
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BROADSTAIRS  GAS  COMPANY. 

THE  Directors  of  the  above  Company 

invite  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  of  about  7000 
Tons  of  best  Durham  or  Yorkshire  GAS  COALS,  to  be 
Delivered  between  the  1st  of  October,  1911,  and  the  30th 
of  September,  1912,  either  at  Broadstairs  Railway 
Station  or  Broadstairs  Harbour. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “  Gas  Coal,”  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  Gas  Offices,  Broadstairs, 
to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  Tuesday,  Sept.  5,  1911. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Further  Particulars  and  Form  of  Tender  may  be 
obtained  from 

F.  Hioginson, 

Engineer,  Manager,  and  Secretary. 
Gas  Offices,  Broadstairs, 

Aug.  2,  1911. 


SOUTHGATE  AND  DISTRICT  GAS  COMPANY. 
OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

ORDINARY  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Company  will  be  held  at  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Offices,  No.  5,  Great  Winchester  Street,  Old 
Broad  Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  on  Thursday,  the 
24th  day  of  August  inst.,  at  3.45  o'clock  p.m.  precisely, 
io  receive  the  Report  of  the  Directors  and  the  Accounts 
of  the  Company  for  the  Half  Year  ended  the  30th 
of  June,  1911;  to  declare  Dividends;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  the  Company  WILL 
BE  CLOSED  from  the  11th  to  the  24th  of  August,  both 
days  inclusive. 

Ernest  L.  Burton, 

Secretary. 

5,  Great  Winchester  Street, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C., 

Aug.  7,  1911. 


TROTTER,  HAINES,  &  CORBETT, 

BRETTEIiL’S  ESTATE,  LIMITEE’ 

FIRE-CLAY  &  BRICK  WORKS, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers  of  GAS  RETORTS,  GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE  &  BLAST-FURNACE  BRICKS,  LUMPS, 
TILES,  and  every  description  of  FIRE-BRICKS. 

Special  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Bricks  for  Regenerative 
and  Furnace  Work. 

Shipments  Promptly  and  Carefully  Executed. 


London  Office  :  E.  C.  Brown  &  Co., 
Leadenhall  Chambers,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Messrs,  a.  &  w.  richards  beg  to 

notify  that  their  SALES  BY  AUCTION  of  NEW 
CAPITAL  ISSUED  UNDER  PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS,  and  of  STOCKS  and  SHARES  belonging  to 
EXECUTORS  and  other  PRIVATE  OWNERS  in  LON¬ 
DON,  SUBURBAN,  and  PROVINCIAL  GAS  and 
WATER  COMPANIES,  take  place  PERIODICALLY 
at  the  Mart,  TOKENHOUSE  YARD,  E.C. 

Terms  for  Issuing  New  Capital,  and  also  for  including 
other  Gas  and  W ater  Stocks  and  Shares  in  these  Periodi¬ 
cal  Sales,  will  be  forwarded  on  Application  to  Messrs. 
A.  &  W.  Richards,  at  18,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 


THE  Proprietors  of  the  Patents  No. 

7188  of  1901,  for  “  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OR  RE¬ 
LATING  TO  ACETYLENE  GAS  LAMPS  OR  GEN¬ 
ERATORS;”  No.  11,012  of  1902,  for  “ACETYLENE 
GAS-LAMP  FOR  TABLE  USE  ;"  No.  23,029  of  1903, 
for  "IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ACETYLENE  GAS  GEN¬ 
ERATORS;”  and  No.  10,185  of  1905,  for  “IMPROVE¬ 
MENTS  IN  ACETYLENE  GAS  GENERATORS,”  are 
desirous  of  entering  into  Arrangements,  by  way  of 
LICENCE  and  otherwise,  on  reasonable  Terms,  for  the 
purpose  of  EXPLOITING  the  same  and  ensuring  their 
full  Development  and  Practical  Working  in  this  Country. 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  in  the  first 
instance  to  Haseltine,  Lake,  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents  and  Consulting  Engineers,  7  and  8,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


BRIGHTON  AND  HOVE  GENERAL  GAS 
COMPANY. 

OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

ORDINARY  HALF  -  YEARLY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Proprietors  will  be  held  at  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Offices,  No.  5,  Great  Winchester  Street,  Old 
Broad  Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  on  Friday,  Aug. 
25,  1911,  at  Two  o’clock  p.m.,  precisely,  to  receive  the 
Report  of  the  Directors  and  the  Accounts  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  Half  Year  ended  the  30th  of  June,  1911 ; 
to  declare  Dividends ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  the  Company  WILL  BE 
CLOSED  from  the  12th  to  the  25th  of  August,  both  days 
inclusive. 

Ernest  L.  Burton, 

Secretary. 

5,  Great  Winchester  Street, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C., 

Aug.  3,  1911. 


HORNSEY  GAS  COMPANY. 

OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

ORDINARY  HALF  -  YEARLY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Company  will  be 
held  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  No.  63,  Chancery 
Lane,  in  the  County  of  London,  on  Friday,  the  18th 
day  of  August,  1911,  at  Half-Past  Three  o’clock  in 
the  Afternoon  precisely,  to  receive  the  Report  of  the 
Directors  and  the  Accounts  for  the  Half  Year  ended 
the  30th  of  June  last;  to  declare  Dividends;  and  to 
transact  the  Business  of  an  Ordinary  General  Meeting. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  WILL  BE  CLOSED  from 
the  4th  to  the  18th  of  August,  1911,  both  days  inclusive. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

William  E.  Roberts, 

Secretary. 

Offices  :  63,  Chancery  Lane, 

London,  W.C.,  Aug.  1,  1911. 

NORTH  MIDDLESEX  GAS  COMPANY. 

OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

ORDINARY  HALF  -  YEARLY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Company  will  be  held  at  the  Com¬ 
pany's  Offices,  No.  5,  Great  Winchester  Street,  Old 
Broad  Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  on  Monday,  the 
21st  day  of  August  inst.,  at  Half-past  Two  o’clock  p.m., 
to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Directors  and  the  Accounts 
of  the  Company  for  the  Half  Year  ended  the  30th 
of  June,  1911;  to  declare  Dividends;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  the  Company  WILL 
BE  CLOSED  from  the  8th  to  the  21st  of  August,  both 
days  inclusive. 

Ernest  L.  Burton, 

Secretary. 

5,  Great  Winchester  Street, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C., 

Aug.  7,  1911. 


RIDDINGS  DISTRICT  GAS  COMPANY. 
OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

ORDINARY  HALF-YEARLY  MEETING 
of  the  Shareholders  of  the  above  Company  will  be  held 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  Nos.  6  &  7,  Queen  Street, 
Cheapside,  in  the  City  of  London,  on  Tuesday,  the  ’29th 
day  of  August,  1911,  at  Half-Past  Three  o’clock  in 
the  Afternoon,  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Directors 
and  the  Accounts  for  the  Half  Year  ended  the  30th  day 
of  June  last;  to  declare  a  Dividend;  and  to  Transact 
the  General  Business  of  the  Company. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  WILL  BE  CLOSED  from 
the  16th  to  the  29th  inst.,  both  inclusive. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

Ernest  W.  Drew, 

Secretary. 

Offices :  6  &  7,  Queen  Street, 

Cheapside,  London,  Aug.  4,  1911. 


Now  Published.  Price  Is.  6d.  Post  Free  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 


GAS  MANUFACTURE 

AND 

GAS  LIGHTING. 

By  HENRY  O’CONNOR,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  &c. 


A  Course  of  Five  Lectures  Delivered  before 
the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts. 


London : 

WALTER  KING,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 


JOIDIPHLL& GO.OFSTODRBQIDIiE, 

LIMITED, 

STOURBRIDGE, 

Manufacturers  of 

FIRE-BRICKS,  LUMPS,  TILES, 

GAS  RETORTS, 

And  every  description  of  Fire-Clay  Goods. 

RETORTS  CAREFULLY  PACKED 
FOR  SHIPMENT. 


NEWBATTLE  CANNEL 

Highest  Results  in  Gas,  &  Excellent  Coke. 


QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  LOTHIAN  COAL  COMPANY, 

-  LIMITED,  - 

NEWBATTLE  COLLIERIES, 

NEWTONGRANGE,  MIDLOTHIAN. 


JAMES  OAKES  &  CO., 

ALFRET0N  IRON-WORKS,  DERBYSHIRE, 

AND 

Wenlock  Iron  Wharf,  21  &  22,  Wharf  Road, 
CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


MIRFIELD  GAS  GOAL 

UNEQUALLED, 

Sperm  Value  878‘8s  lbs.  per  ton. 

Please  apply  for  Price ,  Analyses ,  and  Report  to  the 

MIRFIELD  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

RAVENSTHORPE,  near  DEWSBERY. 


THOMAS  TURTON 

AND  SONS,  Limited, 

SHEAF  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FILES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

FOR  ENGINEERS. 

STEEL  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

SCREW  STOCKS,  TAPS  AND  DIES, 
SPANNERS,  RATCHET  BRACES,  LIFTING  JACKS 
ANVILS,  VICES, 

AND  ENGINEERS’  TOOLS  GENERALLY. 
London  Office: 

90,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


'BUFFALO’  INJECTOR 

Class  A  lifts  24  ft. 
Class  B  lifts  12  ft. 


aoiL.r 


Telegrams : 

“  Temperature 
London.” 

Tel.  No.  12,466 
Central. 


SEND 
FOR 
LIST. 

GREEN  &  BOULDING, 

—  LIMITED,  — 

28, New  Bridge  St,, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


THOMAS  DUXBURY  &  CO., 

16,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER, 

Gas  Engineers’  Agents  and  Contractors  for 

METERS,  FIRE-CLAY  GOODS,  OXIDE  OF  IRON,  AND 
ALL  OTHER  GAS  APPARATUS. 


Inquiries  Solicited. 

Telegrams  :  “  DARWINIAN,  MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone  1806 


ENFIELD  GAS  COMPANY. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

HALF-YEARLY  ORDINARY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Company  will 
be  held  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  Sydney  Road, 
Enfield,  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  day  of  August  current,  at 
5.30  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon  precisely,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  Directors  and  the  accounts  of  the  Company 
for  the  Half  Year  ended  the  30th  of  June  last ;  to  de¬ 
clare  a  Dividend ;  and  to  Transact  the  General  Business 
of  the  Company. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  WILL  BE  CLOSED  from 
the  16th  to  the  29oh  of  August,  both  inclusive. 

By  order, 

Cbas.  W.  Offoed, 

General  Manager  and  Secretary. 
Enfield,  Aug.  3,  1911. 


Manufacture  and  keep  in  Stock  at  their  Works 
(also  large  Stock  in  London) 

PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  i£  to  48  inches 
in  diameter,  and  make  and  erect  to  order 
RETORTS,  PURIFIERS  and  TANKS,  with 
or  without  planed  joints,  COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS,  SPECIAL  CASTINGS,  &c.,  re¬ 
quired  by  Gas,  Water,  Railway,  Telegraph, 
Chemical,  Colliery,  and  other  Companies. 

Note.— Makers  of  HORSLEY  SYPHONS. 
These  are  cast  in  one  piece,  without  Chap¬ 
lets  ;  doing  away  with  Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Covers, 
and  rendering  Leakage  impossible. 


HEATHCOTE  GAS  COAL 

from  the 

Grassmoor  Collieries 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Rich  In  Illuminating  Power  and  Yield  of  Gas. 
Above  the  Average  in  Weight  and  Quality 
of  Coke. 

Maintains  a  High  Standard  In  Residuals. 
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Head,  Wrightson  &  Co., 

7  LTD.,  7 

Telegrams :  “  TEESDALE.” 

STOC  KTO  N  -O  N  -TE  ES. 

MAKERS  OF 

PURIFIERS  and  GASHOLDERS,  &c 

S.  B.  CHANDLER’S 

SHOWER  &  SURFACE  ROTARY  SCRUBBER  WASHER. 


AS  ORDERED  BY 

Messrs.  THE  SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 
..  FRODSHAM  GAS  COMPANY. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  OF  THE 

“Nota  nos”  Washer 

FOR  WASHING 

PAN  BREEZE  STJEE 


ORDERS  IN  HAND  FOR 

Messrs  SUNDERLAND  &  SOUTH  SHIELDS  GAS  COMPANY. 
„  BIRMINGHAM  GAS  CORPORATION. 

BLACKBURN  GAS  CORPORATION. 


SAMPLE  TRUCK  LOADS  TESTED  &  REPORT 

FORWARDED  FREE. 
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GRAETZIN  LIGHT. 

MOST  IMPORTANT! 

Latest  Development : 

600  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

IOOO  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

GAS  REGULATION  on  the  TOP  of  the  LAMP. 

All  Goods  are  unapproachable  for  economy  and  durability. 

Ask  Wholesalers  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

THE  GLENBOIG  UNION  FIRE-CLAY  CO.,  LTD. 

GLENBOIG  FIRE-BRICKS  AND  GAS-RETORTS. 

Every  Genuine  Glenbolg  Brick,  Block,  Gas-Retort,  &c.,  is  legibly  stamped  with  one  or  other  ol  the  Glenboig  Company's  Registered  Trade  Marks,  as  here  shown, 


TRADE 

MARKS. 


e  Glenboig  Trade  Marks  are  imitated,  and  the  Glenboig  Name  unfairly  used  by  Makers  of  a  lower  Class  of  Goods,  which, 
n  •  DWhen  so^  un(^er  their  own  name,  command  much  lower  prices, 
ine  Genuine  Brand,  Stamped  on  the  Goods,  is  the  only  Reliable  Guarantee  to  the  Purchaser, 


GAS-RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS, 
BLOCKS,  &c„  &G. 


The  SPECIAL  BRICKS  used  in  the 
Construction  of  Qas  Furnaces  for  Heating 
Retorts. 


GLEN  BOIL' 


■■■  ■  MM  ■  m  MB 

,J  s. j  5  a  - 1  r 

mjz  :  : \  .j 


► 


Works:  GLENBOIG, LANARKSHIRE. 
Offices:  48,  West  Regent  St.,  Glasgow. 


67  Prize  Medals  and  Diplomas 
of  Honour. 

Grand  Prix  at  Brussels  International 
Exhibition. 

Highest  Award  wherever  exhibited. 

GLENBOIG  BRIOKS,  BL0CK8,  AND  RETORTS  combine,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  qualities  of  not  meltinv  anfl  . 

be  had  a'fhaU  i^priTe  SUdd6n  °haDgeB  °£  temPerature'  and  are’  in  consequence,  found  to  be  economical,  even  in^istricts  where^ ^ thl’ lo^al^rioks6 can 

a  repor^oT in  submitting 
ARE]4  ALTOGETHffilt  Entrust  WO  R’?HYB.amPleS’  bUt  alS0  th0Se  °£  hia  C0mpetit0r'  and  ha3  them  Seated  by  a  private  anaTyeet.y  P8UCHST’ATEM™ 

ANALYSIS 


THE 


OF  GLENBOIG 

By  JOHN  T.  NORMAN,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  &c.t  The  City 
GLENBOIG  UNION  FIRE-CLAY  CO.,  LTD.,  GLENBOIG,  SCOTLAND. 


FIRE-CLAY. 

Central  Laboratory,  LONDON. 

Di.i»  Bibs,  '  1  1  23.  Leadenhall  Street, 

I  have  completed  the  investigation  of  the  samples  of  Olay  reoeived  from  you  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  now  be^toTepor^'the  result^6'  2l8t'  19°9' 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Raw, 

8ilica,  free . 8-03 

Silica,  oombined  . 43-20 

Alumina  . 36-55 

Ferric  oxide . 1-80 

Titanio  oxide . 130 

Lime  ..  ,.  ..  . .  . .  . ,  ..  trace 

Magnesia  . trace 

Alkaline  oxides  . trace 

Sulphates  as  trioxideB  . 0-92 

Loss  on  Ignition  . 13-20 


100-00 


Fired. 

3-49 

49-77 

42-10 

2-08 

1-50 

trace 

trace 

trace 

1-06 


100-00 


Density  .. 

Volume  weight 
Porosity 

Linear  shrinkage  at  100°  C. 


PHYSICAL  RESULTS. 


2-65 
1-90 
15-4  %. 


1050° 


p  .  a-70% 

^ .  4-7IiO/ 


4-76%, 

3-46% 

in  7 


ii  I,  Total  .. 

Volume  shrinkage  at  100°  C. 

•  i  n  ,,  1050°  C.  ..  ,,  ''  12*6  °/ 

'»  .  ii  Total  ..  ,,  . .  23*3 

Fire  Stability .  ”  1850  Cequiv.. 

3362°  F 

(SEGER  CONE  36.)  (New  Scale  CONE  38.) 
(Signed)  J.  T.  NORMAN. 


the  first  to  discover  a  supply.  The  possession  of  this  Clay  place!  you  in  a  u niq ue  posi tion  amnn Pi  7h  °  n  £°?i  MeasVresft0  saarcb  for  such  a  material,  but  y, 
have  no  doubt  will,  if  duly  exploited,  enable  you  to  drive  out  of  the  market  the  largePquantities  of  foreien'fi^f  hHnt!  °i!  refrac?°*'y  goods  throughout  the  world, 
the  oenstruotion  of  bye-produot  ovens  and  for  other  purposes.  -I  am,  yours  faithfully  £  £  e  fite-brioks  which  are  being  poured  into  this  country  for 

JOHN  T.  NORMAN. 


you  are 
and  I 
use  in 
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OVER  600 
ROTARY 


WATER  SUPPLIES. 


StatioulMers  artesian  bored  tube  wells, 

IN  COMMISSION.  Norton’s  Patent  “Abyssinian’’  Tube  Wells. 

Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Patent  Air  Lift  Pumps. 

Particulars  from — 


T.  G.  MARSH, 

28,  Deansgate, 

MANCHESTER. 


LE  GRAND  &  SUTCLIFF, 

Artesian  Well  and  Waterworks  Engineers, 

MAGDALA  WORKS,  125,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GASHOLDERS. 

Westwood  *  Wrights, 

BRIERLEY  HILL. 


GAS  PLANT  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  &  SIZE 

PRESSURE  RELIEVERS  FOR  GASHOLDER  CUPS 
OAS  VALVES  WITH  PATENT  INDICATORS  &  LUBRICATING  FACES. 
MOUTHPIECES  with  DETACHABLE  FACES,  also  AUTOMATIC  FASTENINGS 
FURNACE  &  OTHER  DOORS,  also  MOUTHPIECES  with  ASBESTOS  JOINTS. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORK. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES  of  all  Sizes  and  Gauges  specially  constructed  for  Main  and 
Branch  Lines,  Contractors,  Docks,  Gas-Works,  Collieries,  Iron-Works,  Brick  and 
Cement  Works,  &c.  Locomotives  of  various  Sizes  always  in  Stock,  ready  for 
immediate  delivery. 


Photographs,  Specifications,  and  Prices  on  Application. 


PECKETT  &  SONS, 


Atlas  Locomotive  Works, 

BRISTOL. 


Telegraphic  Address:  “  PECKETT,  BRISTOL.” 


The  HORSELEY  Co..  Ltd.. 


TIPTON,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


MAKERS  OF 


GASHOLDERS  &  GAS  PLANT. 


PURIFIERS,  SCRUBBERS,  CONDENSERS,  WASHERS,  TANKS,  VALVES, 
PIPES,  LAMP-PILLARS,  RETORT-FITTINGS,  CAST-IRON  AND  STEEL 

TANKS,  PRESSED  STEEL  FLOORING,  Etc. 


Also  all  Kinds  of 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

STEEL  WORK. 


BRIDGES, 
ROOFS, 
PIERS,  Etc. 


Wokks  &  Head  Office  : 


TIPTON, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


London  Office  : 

11,  VICTORIA  STREET 
WESTMINSTER. 


Telkghai’Hic  Addkesses  : 

“HORSELEY,  TIPTON” 
“GALILEO,  LONDON.” 
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STRACHAN  &  HENSHAW,  LTD.,  BRISTOL,  E. 


30  CWT.  MACHINES— HOISTING  SPEED, 


TELPHER 

PLANTS. 

ANY 

CAPACITY. 

HIGHEST 

EFFICIENCY. 

LOW 

WORKING 

COST. 


60  to  80  f.p.m.— TRAVELLING  SPEED,  500  to  600  f.p.m. 


,CARR*NA!RNES 
.  PATENT 


A 

MODERN 

JET  PHOTOMETER 

FOR 

MODERN  GAS  MAKERS. 


ALEXANDER  WRIGHT  &  GO.,  LTD., 

I,  Westminster  Palace  Gardens,  Victoria  Street,  LONDON,  S.W. 


LEECH,  GOODALL  &  CO. 


WORKS: 


Builders  of  Complete  Installations  of — 


INCLINED  AND  HORIZONTAL  RETORT  BENCHES, 

COAL  AND  COKE  HANDLING  PUNTS.  CONVEYORS.  ELEVATORS, 
ROOFS,  BUNKERS,  COAL  BREAKERS,  HOISTS,  &c. 

DESSAU  VERTICAL  RETORT  INSTALLATIONS. 


Contractors  to  The  Vertical  Gas 
Retort  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  London, 
for  BRICKWORK,  RETORTS,  and 
CONVEYING  PLANT  for  the  ... 
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NOTICE  TO  BAS  ENGINEERS. 

Referring  to  forthcoming  requirements, 
we  have  received  several  unsolicited 
requests,  not  to  alter  the  Composition 
of  our  Retorts  as  hitherto  supplied,  as 
their  behaviour  is  Excellent. 


WILLIAMSON,  CLIFF,  Ltd., 

Gas  Retort  Works,  STAMFORD. 


S  PROFIT  IN 

“ COALEXLD” 

as  proved  by  Gas  Engineers  who  have 
adopted  it. 

WHY  NOT  YOU  TRY  IT? 

For  Terms,  apply  to  COALEXLD  LIMITED,  LANCASTER. 


GAS  COAL  AND  CANNEL. 

WILSON  CARTER  &  PEARSON, 

LIMITED, 

Gas,  Steam,  and  other  Fuel  for  Home  and  Export. 

GAS  COKE  CONTRACTORS. 


LEAD  WOOL 


Is  sent  out  in  Skeins  all  ready  for  use. 

Every  Skein  of  equal  weight  and  length. 

The  Lead  Wool  Joint  is  built  up  evenly  all  the  way 
through. 

Lead  Wool  requires  no  melting  and  can  be  used  in 
water  without  risk. 

Lead  Wool  Joints  are  Twice  as  Strong  as  Cast  Lead 
Joints  and  cost  33$  per  cent.  less. 

THE  LEAD  WOOL  CO.,  Ltd..  SNODLAND,  KENT. 

Telegrams :  “  Strength,  Bnodland.”  Telephone  199  Snodland. 


Chief  Offices :  50,  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Telephone  Nos. : 

‘•CARTER  PEARSON,  BIRMINGHAM.”  CENTRAL  8013  and  3014. 

S.  S.  STOTT  &  CO., 

ENGINEERS, 

HASLINGDEN,  nr.  MANCHESTER. 

LIME  &  OXIDE  ELEYATORS  &  CONYEYORS. 

COAL  AND  COKE  STORAGE  PLANTS. 

Coal  and  Coke  Elevators  and  Conveyors. 
STAMPED  AND  RIVETED  STEEL  ELEVATOR  BUCKETS. 
DETACHABLE  CHAINS  AND  SPROCKET  WHEELS. 

HIGH-CLASS  STEAM  ENGINES.  BEAM  PUMPING-ENGINES,  Ac. 


R,  LAIDLAW  &  SON  (Edinburgh),  Ltd. 


GAS  METER 
MAKERS. 

DRY  METERS 

IN 

TIN  AND  IRON  CASES. 

WET  METERS 

IN 

TIN  AND  IRON  CASES 
with  ORDINARY  and 
COMPENSATING  DRUMS. 

All  Materials  used  in  the 
Manufacture  of  these  Meters 
are  of  the  best  quality,  and 
the  Workmanship  of  the 
Highest  Standard. 

SIMON  SQUARE  WORKS 

EDINBURGH. 

8,  LITTLE  BUSH  LANE, 

LONDON,  E.C. 
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BRITISH  MADE  BY  BRITISH  LABOUR. 


Upright,  4Jd.  each,  4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject. 


THE  LIONS  OF  THE  MANTLE  TRADE. 

These  Welsbach  Mantles  are  the  finest  that 
British  Manufacture  and  the  widest  experi- 


Inverted,  4£d.  each, 

4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject. 


ence  of  Mantle  making  can  produce. 


Inverted,  4£d.  each, 

4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject. 


Welsbach  Mantles  excel  in  scientific  manufacture;  they  give  not  only  the 

most  powerful,  but  the  finest  quality  of  light. 


XX&lsbaek 

BRITISH  MADE  MANTLES 


a 


u 


cx 


2  ply  Ramie  thread,  single 
knitted  for  “C”  and  “Gem” 
and  for  Welsbach  Kern 
Burners  Nos.  o,  1,  2,  3  and  4. 


Double  Knitted  Ramie 
thread  for  all  other  burners 
and  for  Welsbach  Kern 
Burners  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 


a 


(Registered  Welsbach  Trade  Mark.) 


u 


Manufactured  under 
license  by  the 
Welsbach  Co. 


Finest  3  ply  Cotton  for  all  “C”  and  “Gem”  and 
for  Welsbach  Kern  Burners  Nos.  0,  1,  2,  3  and  4. 


Every  genuine  Mantle  bears  the  Welsbach  Trade  Mark  “AUR”  and 

is  British  Made  by  British  Labour. 


The  Welsbach  Light  Co.,  Ltd., 

Telegrams  and  Cables :  344/54,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  King’s  Cross,  Telephone: 

WELSBACH,  LONDON.  LONDON,  W.C.  2410  North  (4  lines). 
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The  Expansion  Nipple. 

If  your  MAINS  are  composed  of  MANNESMANN  WELDLESS  STEEL  SPIGOT  and  FAUCET  TUBES  (Rigid,  Ordinary,  or 
Bayonet  type),  your  SERVICE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  Woodall-Parkinson  EXPANSION  NIPPLE,  and  your  SERVICES 
are  of  MANNESMANN  WELDLESS  STEEL  SCREWED  and  SOCKETED  TUBING,  you  have  a  conjunction  which  will  stand  the 
utmost  strains  that  modern  conditions  of  pressure,  traffic,  &c.,  and  the  worst  possible  circumstances,  can  put  upon  them. 


Illustrated  Booklets  on  Application. 


THE  BRITISH  MANNESMANN  TUBE  CO.,  LTD., 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  LONDON  WALL,  LONDON, 


Makers  of  all  classes  of  Steel  Tubes 
and  of  Tubular  Lamp  Columns,  &c. 

E.C. 


Telephone:  1010,  London  Wall  (Two  lines).  Works:  Landore,  South  Wales.  Telegrams:  “TUBULOUS,  LONDON.” 


ENCLOSED 

RETORT  HOUSE 

GOVERNOR. 


PEEBLES  &  GO.,  LTD., 

Tay  Works,  Bonnington, 

Telegrams  :  "  Tangent  Edinburgh."  I*  fi  $  N  R  I  |  R  fl  U 

Telephone  :  No.  244  Leith.  k U  1 1 ■  U  w  ll U ll ■ 


EVERED  &  CO.,  LTD., 


27  to  35,  Drury  Lane, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


Surrey  Works, 

SMETHWICK. 


Write  for 

our  Catalogue  of 

INVERTED 

FITTINGS 

for 

Domestic 

Lighting. 


Call  at  our  Show- 
Room  in 
DRURY  LANE, 
where 

A 

GOOD  SELECTION 

is  displayed. 


a 8 741.  Registered  Design. 


EVANS  “RELIABLE”  STEAM 

PUMP 

For  TAR  and  all  Thick  Fluids. 


FIRST  AWARDS  EVERYWHERE, 

Write  for  No.  8  Catalogue. 


Telegrams : 

“EVANS,  WOLVERHAMPTON." 
National  Telephone  No.  39. 

London  Office : 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

JOSEPH  EVANS  &  SONS, 

(WOLVERHAMPTON)  LTD., 
CULVELL  WORKS, 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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PATENT  PRESSED  STEEL  TANKS. 

MADE  FROM  FLANGED  PLATES  4  FT.  SQUARE. 
ANY  CAPACITY  IN  MULTIPLES 
OF  4  FT.  LENGTH,  WIDTH,  OR  DEPTH. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK. 
UNBREAKABLE. 

EASILY  ERECTED.  LIGHT  FOR  SHIPMENT. 


Fop  Over  a  Century 

KING-HARRISON’S 

Gas  Retorts  and 


Trade 


Mark, 


BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 


Fire=CIay  Goods 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  GREATEST  TEST 

AND 

NEED  NO  GUARANTEE. 

In  order  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  Gas  Engineers,  we 
have  thoroughly  overhauled  our  Laboratory  and  Analytical  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  employ  a  RESIDENT  CHEMIST,  who  is  daily 
occupied  grading  and  testing  all  clays. 

The  Material  for  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  ORDER  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  dealt  with  and  subjected  to  the  closest  examination,  and 
afterwards  tested  in  HIRSCH’S  ELECTRICAL  FURNACE, 

as  recommended  by  theTtesearch  Committee  of  Gas  Engineers.  We 
therefore  claim  that  our  Retorts  are  the  Best  Value  on  the  Market. 


GEORGE  K.  HARRISON,  Ltd., 

STOURBRIDGE. 


HUMPHREYS  &  GLASGOW’S  CARBURETTED 
WATER-GAS  PLANTS. 

Aggregate  capacity  of  Plants  supplied, 
203,500,000  cubic  feet  daily. 


DRAKES  LIMITED 


HALIFAX. 


STOKING 

MACHINERY. 


/ 
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THE  WIGAN  COAL  &  IRON  CO.,  LIIT 

Are  the  exclusive  Owners  of  the  well-known  HAIGH  HALL  &  KIRKLESS  HALL  QaS  COAL  COLLIERIES, 
Wigan,  and  of  the  Manton  Steam  and  House  Coal  Collieries,  Worksop,  Notts,  and  supply  the  well-known 
Wigan  Arley  Mine  Gas  Coal,  Gas  Nuts,  Gas  Cannel,  Cannel  Nuts,  House  and  Steam  Coals,  &c. 

ENG LANi? ^DISTRICT  OFFICE:  6,  CORPORATION  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM— Sole  Agent:  A.  C.  SCRIVENER. 

Telegraphio  Address :  “  WIGAN,  BIRMINGHAM.”  Telephone :  No.  200  CENTRAL. 

DI8TRI°CTD0FFICE:  6,  STRAND,  LONDON— C.  PARKER  &  SON,  Sole  Agents,  ..Pi^Tf^MDON.'- 


TM  E 


Leeds  Fireclay  Company 

LIMITED*-'  *  ^ 

Head  Office,  WORTLEY,  LEEDS 

London  Office 

2 &3. NORFOLK  ST. 

STRAND, W.C 


IMPROVED 
WORTLEY 
MACHINE  MADE 
RETO  RTS 


STANDARD  RETORTS 
GUARANTEED  TO  CONFORM  TO  THE 


SPECIFICATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 
OF  GAS  ENGINEERS 


<?- 


FIRE  BRICKS, 

LUMPS,  TILES,  ETC 
GUARANTEED  TO  CONFORM 

TO  THE  SPECIFICATION 
OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  GAS  ENGINEERS. 


TYPE  1. 

WITH  AUTOMATIC 
ADJUSTMENT, 
as  largely  used  in 
GLASGOW, 

NEWCASTLE  ON  TYNE, 
BATH,  &c.,  &c. 


HORSTMANN 


GAS  CONTROLLERS 


TYPE  3. 

New  Model. 

WITH  HAND 
ADJUSTMENT, 
as  adopted  by  the 
LIVERPOOL  CORPORATION 
LIGHTING  AUTHORITIES. 


(H.  B.  &  E.  Patents.) 

ARE  ALL  QUICK  LIGHTERS. 

Absolutely  Certain  in  Action. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 


HORSTMANN  AUTO-ADJUSTMENT 
GAS  CONTROLLER. 


THE 

HORSTMANN  GEAR  GO.. 


LIMITED, 

HORSTMANN  HAND  ADJUSTMENT 

13,  Union  Street,  HATH.  gas  controller. 


Printed  and  Published  by  Walter  King,  at  No.  II,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Stheet.  in  the  City  of  London.  Tuesday,  Aug.  8,  1911, 


JOURNAL"' QA8  (I6HTING 

WATER  SUPPLY  ft  SANITARY  IMPROVEMENT 


Yol.  CXY.  No.  2518.]  LONDON,  AUGUST  15,  1911.  [63rd  Year.  Price  6d. 


PARKER  &  LESTER,  OR^InDdEonST^ET 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors.  Established  1830. 


THE  ONLY  MAKERS  OF 


BRISTOL'S  RECORDING  GAUGES 

The  most  extensive  Range  of  Recording 
Instruments  in  the  World. 


Patent  ANTIMONY  PAINT  &  PARKER’S  IMPERIAL  BLACK  VARNISH, 

OXIDE  PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GENERAL  STORES,  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  WORKS. 

GOODMAN  SAFETY  GAS-MAIN  STOPPERS  j  during  Alterations  and  Repairs. 

PAC  I  C  A  If  lliniPATHDC  With  all  Latest  Improvements. 

UHO-LCHI\  InUlllHI  uno,  Short’s  Improved  and  Ansell  Clock  Form. 

For  GROUND  USE,  FLUSH  BOXES,  &o.  For  PURIFIER  BLOW-OFF  VALVES. 


C  O  A  L  E  X  L  D 

An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory. 

Watch  for  facts  in  ensuing  advertisements. 

COALEXLD  LIMITED,  SULYARD  STREET,  LANCASTER. 


J.  W.  &  G.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

23.  COLLEGE  HILL.  CANNON  STREET. 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Recording  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Combination  Recording  Pressure 
and  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Recording  Draught  Gauges. 

Recording  Hydraulic  Pressure 
Gauges. 

Recording  Water  Level  Gauges. 

Recording  Thermometers. 

Indicating  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Milli  Voltmeters  for  Stray  Currents 
in  Gas-Mains. 

Long  Distance  Recording  Tachometers.  <Scc.,  &c. 


CARLE  SS,  CAPEL,  &  LEONARD, 

HOPE  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  HACKNEY  WICK,  LONDON,  N.E., 

And  at  PHAROS  WORKS,  HACKNEY  WICK. 

NAPHTHA  AND  GASOLINE  DISTILLERS  AND  PETROLEUM  IMPORTERS, 

Specially  distil  Carburine  Spirit,  specific  gravity  ’680,  or  of  any  other  grade  suitable  for  Enriching  Gas; 

also  Gas  Oil  best  adapted  for  injecting  into  the  Retorts,  as  in  the  Herring  Process. 

Importers  of  Petrolenm  for  Carburetting  Water  Gas,  or  for  Manufacturing  Oil  Gas.  Distillers  of  Pentane, 
Petroleum  Ether,  and  Naphtha  for  clearing  the  pipes  of  Naphthalene,  &c. 

Samples  and  Prices  may  be  had  on  application. 


Water  Towers,  Oil  Storage  Tanks,  &c., 
Erected  at  any  Elevation. 


-  Enquiries  Solicited. 

Plans,  Specifications,  and  Estimates  Free.  Patent.  Column  Gas  Washer  and  Cooler 


Gasholders  and  Steel  Tanka 
a  Speciality. 


GENERATOR  AND  REGENERATOR  RETORT  SETTINGS. 
RETORT  BENCH  and  FURNACE  IRONWORK, 
CONDENSERS,  GAS  and  STEAM  ENGINES,  and 
EXHAUSTERS,  WASHERS,  SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS,  METERS,  GOVERNORS,  TAR  AND 
LIQUOR  PUMPS,  TAR  FOG  EXTRACTORS,  &c. 


FIRTH  BLAKELEY.  SONS  &  GO.,  LTD., 


Telephone : 
34  Dewsbuby. 


Gas  Engineers  and  Contractors, 

THORNHILL,  DEWSBURY,  Yorkshire. 


Telegrams : 
“  Blakeley 
Thornhill- 
Lees.” 


Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of  all  Classes  of  Gas  Plant, 
Constructional  Steelwork,  Roofs,  Bridges,  &c. 
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WROT.  IRON  AND  STEEL  TUBES,  AND  FITTINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

BRASS  AND  GUNMETAL  FITTINGS. 

GAS  LIGHT  FITTINGS  OF  ALL  STYLES 
AND  DESIGN. 


TRADE) 

MARK. 


WORKS: 

Alma  Tube  Works,  WALSALL; 
Belmont  Brass  Works,  BIRMINGHAM. 


WAREHOUSES:— LEEDS-15,  Wellington  Street. 
BRISTOL— Colston  Street.  MANCHESTER— London  Road. 

LONDON— 145,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ;  150,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C.; 
58,  Commercial  Street,  Spitalfields,  E. ;  43  &  45,  Newington  Butts,  S.E. 


Great  Reduction  in  the  Cost  of  Purifiers 

Y  a  .-w  -  A  T' A  T'- 


WORKED  WITHOUT  any  CONNECTIONS  AT  ALL 

(RAMSDEN  &  SMITH’S  PATENT,  No.  12,034.) 

No  complicated  arrangement  of  Valves,  each  requiring 
separate  manipulation. 

No  Internal  Pipes  interfering  with  Purifying  Area. 

Every  part  easily  accessible. 


FOR  PRICES  AND  ALL  PARTICULARS,  APPLY  TO  THE  MAKERS, 

EDWARD  GOGKEY  &  SONS,  Lo- 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Gas  Plant  of  every  Description, 

FROME,  SOMERSET. 

Telegrams  COCKEYS,  FROME.”  Telephone  No.  16  FROME.  Telegrams DAMPER,  LONDON.” 

London  Office:  BRIDGE  HOUSE,  181,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C.  Messrs.  BALE  &  HARDY,  Agents. 


JOSEPH  EVANS  &  SONS, 


(WOLVERHAMPTON)  LTD. 

London  Address : 

Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  London,  E.C. 

PLEA8E  APPLY 
FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  B. 

TRADE 

FIRST  AWARDS 


fun* 


r.a.  tea 


Telegrams : 

"  EVANS,  WOLVERHAMPTON." 
National  Telephone  No.  39. 


■•O'®* 


MARK. 

EVERYWHERE. 


r«.sso. 


fte.ssa. 


See  next  Week’s  Advertisement  for  Steam-Pumps,  Tar  and  Liquor  Pumps,  &c.| 


CULWELL  WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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THE  BARROWFIELD  IRON-WORKS,  LIMITED, 

C3-A.S  ZEItTO-IILTIEIEIR/S  &  COITTBACTOBS, 


Telegrams:  “GASOMETER  GLASGOW.” 


GLASGOW. 


OIL  PLANT 
AND  CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


BRIDGES, 

GIRDERS, 

WHARVES, 

PIERS. 


ROOFING 

OF 

EVERY  STYLE. 


PIPES,  VALVES, 
AND 

CONNECTIONS. 


■stnumiiiiiiiiiii  . . in  inui 

illllllll  IIIIIIIIIII I  IIIII'IIH1: 1, II1"'* 

^llllllllllllllllimilUllllllHlli^ 

iRi^>iiiiiuiuiiiiiJiuuiiiu^iiun 

ill . .  "ninil  1  iiiili'Xiuliiiiilil 

iiiniiuuiiiisiMiii.i'Xiiiiiiriiiiiiiii 

IIUOIIIIIIIIIIIII^IHIUIIIUIIIIIIIIIII 

llllllUIIIIIH^illll^lHIIIIIIIIIIIII 

IUlillli%illllUIII<IIUIIii^|lllllllll| 

Izrail  llllllll  lil  III, Hill  IHnuMllll 


MS 


if  laii 


s§ 

■ 

1 

s 

H  JjS 

.  m 

m 

Brcwj 

GAS  APPARATUS 
OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


RETORTS, 

CONDENSERS, 

SCRUBBERS, 

PURIFIERS. 


GASHOLDERS 
AND  TANKS. 


ENGINES, 
EXHAUSTERS, 
STEAM-BOILERS, 
AND  FITTINGS. 


Three-Lift  Gasholder.  Capacity,  Six  Million  cubic  feet. 

240  feet  Diameter  by  45  feet  deep  each  Lift.  Erected  at  Glasgow. 


London  Office:  6,  LITTLE  BUSH  LANE,  CANNON  STREET. 


GEORGE  ORME  &  CO. 

(Branch  of  Meters  Ltd.), 

Atlas  Meter  Works, 


Telegraphic  Address :  “ORME,  OLDHAM.” 
Telephone :  No.  93  OLDHAM. 


PARK  STREET,  OLDHAM. 


“NEW  CENTURY” 

IMPROVE D  PATENT  COIN 

PREPAYMENT  GAS-METERS 

FITTED  WITH  DETACHABLE  ATTACHMENTS. 
ARRANGED  FOR  Id.,  6d.,  Is.,  OR  ANY  OTHER  COIN  DESIRED. 


These  Meters  are  giving  Universal  Satisfaction  wherever  adopted. 


Guaranteed  for*  Five  Years 
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REGISTERED. 


STRINGER  BROTHERS  ,  ALBION  .WEST  BROMWICH  . 


PURIFIERS 


WITH  WATER  LUTES 

lutelIss. 


RETORT  SETTINGS 


HORIZONTAL 
OR  INCLINED 


&  STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORK. 


GASHOLDERS. 


GAS  PLANT  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  &  SIZE. 


K.  &  A.  CARBURETTED  WATER  GAS  PLANTS. 

MAKERS  °  -  LARGEST  »  TANK 

IN  THE  WORLD  (9,000,000  GALLONS  CAPACITY). 

CLAYTON,  SON  £  CO.,  LTD., 

'  'hunslet,  ' 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FIRST  SPIRAL  GUIDED  HOLDER  (1889).  LEEDS. 


MOBBERLEY  &  PERRY  of  STOURBRIDGE 


LIMITED, 


are  now  manufacturing  (in  addition  to  their  ordinary  “Best 
Stourbridge  Quality”)  a  specially  High-Class  Grade  of 
Retort  “BEST  BRITISH  ’’  (B.B.)  which  for  nigh  temperatures 
and  endurance  cannot  be  excelled. 
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The  PIONEER  Burners  of  INVERTED 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting. 


No.  4.— Standard  Large  Size. 


HAVE  STOOD 
THE  TEST 

OF  TIME. 


RECOGNIZED 

AS 

THE  BEST. 


No.  5.— Standard  Bijou  Size. 


No.  6— Standard  Medium  Size. 


“  NICO”  BURNERS 

ARE 

PERFECT. 


“  NICO  ”  MANTLES 

are  the  Essence  of 

RELIABILITY. 


PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS : 


THE  NEW  INVERTED  INCANDESCENT  GAS  LAMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 


Manufactory: — ROSCAR  WORKS, 

SUMMER  HILL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head  Offices  and  Show-Booms  : — 19  &  23,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE, 


Telegrams “  VALIDNESS  LONDON.” 
Telephones : — HOLBORN  2680  (2  lines). 


LONDON,  E.C 


(ASHMORE,  BENSON,  PEASE,  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


Wish  to  draw  Engineers’  attention  to  the  following: 


ROTARY  WASHER  SCRUBBER, 


CANVAS  SCREENS  for  TOWER  SCRUBBERS. 


Patent  No.  4613,  1910. 

The  Important  Features  of  their  NEW  WASHER- 
SCRUBBER  are  the  Washing  Bundles  are  constructed  of 

NON-METALLIC  and  NON-CORROSIVE 

Material. 

EXTERNAL  and  ACCESSIBLE  Liquor  Overflows. 

GREAT  REDUCTION  OF  BACK  PRESSURE. 

SAFEGUARD  AGAINST  CORROSION 

AND  CONSEQUENT  ACCIDENTS. 

EXISTING  Washer-Scrubbers  can  be  RE-FILLED  with 
this  Patent  Non-Corrosive  Filling,  which  would  result 


in  an  INCREASE  OF  CAPACITY. 


Washer-Scrubbers  upon  this  system  can  be  seen 
working  and  Inspected  upon  Application. 


Engineers  requiring  ADDITIONAL  SCRUBBING  AREA 
can  INCREASE  their  EXISTING  Apparatus 

50  pei*  cent. 

by  substituting  CANVAS  SCREENS  for  wood  or  any  other 
type  of  filling. 
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The  K.  &  A.  Systems. 


CARBURETTER”  W.-fi. 


Adopted  In:— 

BELGIUM, 

HOLLAND, 

INDIA, 

SPAIN,  and  the 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 


NEW  ADDRESS:  REGISTERED  OFFICES  &  WORKS, 

K.  &  A.  WATER-GAS  CO.,  Ltd., 

1 12,  Grosvenor  Road,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Makers — CLAYTON,  SON,  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LEEDS. 


R.  LAIDLAW 

GAS  METER 
MAKERS. 

STATION 

METERS 

IN 

Ornamental 
Square  &  Round 
Cast-Iron  Cases. 

ALL  SIZES. 

Drawings,  Specifications,  and 
Prices  on  Application. 

SIMON  SQUARE  WORKS 

EDINBURGH, 

AND 

6,  LITTLE  BUSH  LANE, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


&  SON  (EDINBURGH),  LTD. 


LATEST  DESIGN. 


The  HORSELEY  Company,  Ltd. 

Works  and  Head  Office:  TIPTON,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

London  Office:  11,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER.  Tel.  Addresses:  “HORSELEY,  TIPTON,’1  “GALILEO,  LONDON.” 

MAKERS  OF 

GASHOLDERS  &  GAS  PLANT. 

PURIFIERS,  SCRUBBERS,  CONDENSERS,  WASHERS,  TANKS,  VALVES,  PIPES, 
LAMP-PILLARS,  RETORT-FITTINGS,  CAST-IRON  AND  STEEL  TANKS,  PRESSED 

STEEL  FLOORING,  &c. 

Also  all  kinds  of  STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORK,  BRIDGES,  ROOFS,  PIERS,  &c. 
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KIRKHAM,  HULETT  &  CHANDLER,  LD., 


132  &  133, 
Palace  Chambers, 


WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


Wrought-Iron 


And  Fittings  &  Accessories. 


Lambert  Bros,  (walsall),  Ltd. 

Alpha  Works,  WALSALL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WROUGHT- IRON  TUBES  Sc  FITTINGS  for  GAS,  WATER,  &  STEAM. 
Brass  Gas-Fittings,  Gas-Valves,  Steam  &  Water  Valves,  Tools,  &c. 

LONDON :  LAMBETH  BRASS  &  IRON  CO.,  LTD.,  91  &  93,  SOUTHWARK  ST..  S.E. 


HARDMAN  &  HOLDEN, 


Telegraphic  Addresses : 

“Benzole,  Manchester.” 
"Benzole,  Blackburn.” 

LTD.  “Oxide,  Manchester.” 


Telephone  Numbers: 

Head  Office,  1112  Manchester. 
Works  Dept.,  2397  Manchester. 


Oxide  and  Laboratory,  2369  Manchester. 
Blackburn,  295  Blackburn. 

Clayton,  2397a  Manchester. 


MANCHESTER 


All  Bye-Products  from  the  Distillation  of  Coal  dealt  with. 


AUrnill  ITII"0  /Carburetting  Benzol,  Benzol  Absorbing  Oil  for  Coke-Oven  Plants,  Toluol,  Solvent,  Heavy,  and  Burning 
VULIIII1I  I  I  |  !■  V  I  Naphthas,  Pyridine  Bases,  Carbolic  Acid  and  Cresylic  Acid,  Soluble  Disinfecting  Fluid,  Creosote,  Fuel  and 
LUIflLI  I  ILO  1  Lucigen  Oils,  Black  Varnish,  Dipping  Blacks,  Prepared  Tar  for  Asphalting,  and  for  Road  Treatment, 
^ ^ ^ — „  (Timber  Creosoted  for  the  Trade,  &c.  See  our  Advertisement  next  week. 


THE  GAS-METER  COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


WET  AND  DRY  GAS-METERS,  STATION  METERS,  GOVERNORS,  GAS  APPARATUS,  ETC. 
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DESIGN  No.  2  PATTERN. 

STATION  METERS  MADE  AT  THE  COMPANY’S  WORKS,  OLDHAM  (Late  WEST  &  GREGSON).  Established  1830. 

For  Prices  and  Particulars  apply 

F  .  W  .  CHURCH,  Seoretary. 

Works:  238,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON;  UNION  STREET,  OLDHAM ;  HANOVER  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

18,  ATKINSON  STREET,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER. 

Telegraphic  Addresses:  “METER  LONDON.”  “METER  OLDHAM.”  “METER  DUBLIN.”  “METER  MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone  Nos.:  142  Dalston  (Nat.);  340  Oldham  (Nat.);  1995  Dublin  (Nat.);  2918  Manchester  (Nat.). 

Agent  for  Scotland:  THOS.  WATSON,  34,  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 
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VERITAS  MANTLES 

FOR  ALL 

UPRIGHT  AND  INVERTED 
BURNERS. 


STRONGEST  AND  BRIGHTEST. 


Unsurpassed  for  STREET  LIGHTING  and 
MAINTENANCE  purposes. 


THERE  IS  NO  MANTLE  THAT  GIVES  SUCH  UNIVERSAL 

SATISFACTION. 


We  shall  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  send  you  Samples  and  Prices. 


FALK,  STADELMANN,  &.  CO., 

LIMITED. 

LONDON  <&  GLASGOW. 
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One  of  Podmore’s 

PATENT 


NEW  INVERTED  LAMPS 


FOR 

STREET 
LIGHTING. 


A.  E.  Podmore  &  Co. 


Gas  Lighting  Engineers  and 
Patentees,  High- Power 
Lighting  Specialists, 

34,  Charles  Street,  Hatton 
Garden,  London,  E.C. 

Patentees  of  the  Popular  Lamp 
with  Dust  and  Insect  Proof  Burners. 
For  all  Countries. 


Perfection  after  Pro- 
longed  Experiment. 


Gas  and  Air 
Regulated  from 
Outside 
of  Lamp. 


Great  Efficiency. 


Can  be  used  with¬ 
out  Glass,  Globe, 
or  Cylinder. 


Strong  &  Reliable. 


HAVE  YOU  TESTED  THE 


If  not,  write  us  and  we  will 
send  you 

SAMPLES  FQR  ONE  MONTH'S 
TRIAL  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


“VISSO- 
IHARSE” 


Upright 
Incandescent 
Gas  Burner? 


No.  3—90-candle  power  for  3  cub.  ft. 
No.  0 — 30  y.  99  9*  1  »» 


J.  MARSE  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 

45-46,  IMPERIAL  BUILDINGS, 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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HUMPHREYS  &  GLASGOW 

CARBURETTED -WATER -GAS 


Aarhus 
Agram  . 

Alkmaar 
Allenstein 
Amsterdam 
Antwerp 
Antwerp  (2) 
Ashford 
Augsburg 
Aylesbury 
Barmen 
Barrow 
Barrow  (2) 

Bath 
Belfast. 

Belfast  (2) 
Benrath 
Berlin : 

Charlottenburg 
Rixdorf 
Rixdorf  (2) 

Tegel 
Tegel  (2) 

Bilston 
Birmingham : 
Nechells 
Swan  Village 
Windsor  Str. 
Bishop  Stortford 
Bochum 
Bognor 
Bordentown 
Bournemouth 
Bournemouth  (2) 
Bremen 
Bremen  (2)  . 
Bremen  (3)  . 
Brentford 
Brentford  (2) 
Brentford  (3) 
Bridgwater  . 
Bridlington  . 
Bridlington  (2) 
Brieg  . 

Brighton 
Brighton  i2). 
Brighton  (3). 
Bristol  . 

Bromley 
Bruges 
Brussels : 
Anderlecht 
Anderlecht  (2) 
Forest 
Koekelberg. 

St.  Gilles  . 

St.  Josse  . 

St.  Josse  (2i 
St.  Josse  (3) 

Ville  . 

Ville  (2) 

Ville  (3) 

Ville  (4) 

Bucarest 
Budapest 
Budapest  (2' 
Budapest  (3) 
Carlisle 
Carlsruhe 
Chigwell 
Chorley 
Commercial, 
Commercial 
Commercial 
Commercial 
Commercial 
Copenhagen 
Copenhagen  (2) 


Cubic  Feet  Daily 
800.000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 
1.000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
250,000 
425,000 
150,000 
500,000 
300,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1,700,000 
4,500,000 
125,000 


L’n 
(2) 
(») 
(4 1 

(5) 


2,500,000 

650,000 

700,000 

3,500,000 

6,350,000 

375,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

3,000,000 

200,000 

530,000 

100,000 

125,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

550,000 

950,000 

850,000 

1,200,000 

850,000 

350,000 

200,000 

150,000 

200,000 

100,000 

1,750,000 

1,850,000 

750,000 

2,250,000 

1,500,000 

200,000 

350,000 

350,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

775,000 

750,000 

750,000 

1,500,000 

350,000 

1,100,000 

50,000 

17,50,000 

200,000 

600,000 

500,000 

350,000 

300,000 

850,000 

850,000 

1,250,000 

2,000,000 

800,000 

700,000 

2,500,000 


Courtrai 
Coventry 
Coventry  (2) 
Cracow 
Cracow  (2) 

Crefeld . 

Crewe  . 

Croydon 
Croydon  (2) 
Croydon  (3) 
Croydon  (4) 
Debreczin 
Deventer 
Deventer  (2) 
Dorking 
Dublin  . 

Dublin  (2) 

Dublin  (3) 

Dundee 
Dunedin 
Dunedin  (2) 
Durham 
Dusseldorf 
Eastbourne 
Edinburgh 
Epsom  . 

Epsom  (2) 

Essen  . 
Falmouth 
Faversham 
Flensburg 
Flensburg  (2) 
Forst  . 
Frankenthal 
Gas  Lt.  &  Coke  Co 
Beckton 
Beckton  (2) 
Beckton  (3) 
Beckton  (4) 
Bromley 
Fulham 
Kensal  Green 
Kensal  Green (2) 
Nine  Elms  . 
Gablonz 
Gelsenkirchen 
Gelsenkirchen  (2) 
Geneva 
Gosport 
Goteborg 
Goteborg  (2) 
(iraudenz 
Guildford 
Guildford  (2) 
Haarlem 
Hamburg 
Hampton  Court 
HamptonCourt(2) 
Hartlepool  . 
Hebden  Bridge 
Heidelberg 
Holyoke 
Hong  Kong 
Hull 
Hull  (2) . 

Ilford  . 
Innsbruck 
Ipswich 
Kampen 
Kiel 

Kiel  (2)  . 

Kolozvar 
Lausanne 
Lausanne  (2) 

Lea  Bridge  . 

Lea  Bridge  (2) 

Lea  Bridge  (3) 

Lea  Bridge  (4) 


Cubic  Feet  Daily 
250,000 
600,000 
600,000 
200,000 
200,000 
500,000 
700,000 
1,250,000 
625,000 
625,000 
550,000 
100,000 
150,000 
200,000 
150,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
650,000 
1,500,000 
150,000 
275,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 
2,000,000 
225,000 
300,000 
1,400,000 
150,000 
200,000 
300,000 
125,000 
300,000 
175,000 


2,250,000 

10,750,000 

5,000,000 

2,500,000 

3,750,000 

2,500,000 

2,250,000 

2,250,000 

2,750,000 

140,000 

175,000 

350,000 

500,000 

200,000 

300,000 

600,000 

200,000 

350,000 

200,000 

850,000 

1,750,000 

500,000 

600,000 

750,000 

200,000 

200,000 

600,000 

450,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

650,000 

200,000 

750,000 

350,000 

1,000,000 

880,000 

100,000 

250,000 

385,001 

350,001 

350,000 

400,000 

1,000,000 


Lawrence 
Leeuwarden 
Leiden  . 

Leiden  (2) 

Leigh  . 
Lemberg 
Lemberg  (2) . 
Liege  . 

Liege  (2i 
Lincoln 
Liverpool 
Liverpool  i2) 
Liverpool  (3) 
Longton 
Louvain 
Lubeck 
Maastricht  . 
Magdeburg  . 
Maidenhead 
Maidenhead  (2) 
Maidstone  . 
Malines 
Malmb  . 

Malta  . 
Manchester  . 
Manchester  (2) 
Manchester  (3) 
Mansfield 
Marlborough 
Mayence 
McKeesport . 
Merthyr  Tydfil 
Middlesbrough 
Moscow 
Munich 
Namur  . 

Nelson  . 
Newburgh  . 
New  York  . 
Nictheroy 
N.  Middlesex! 

N.  Middlesex  (2) 
N.  Middlesex  (3) 
Norwich 
Norwich  (2)  . 
Norwich  (3)  . 
Nottingham . 
Nottingham  (2) 
Nuneaton 
Oberhausen . 
Oldenburg  . 
Ostend  . 

Ostend  (2i 
Perth,  W.A. 
Poole  . 

Poole  (2) 

Port  Elizabeth 
Portsmouth . 
Posen  . 

Posen  i2i 
Prague . 

Preston 

Reading 

Redhill. 

Redhill  -2)  . 

Reichenberg 
Reichenberg  v2) 
Reval  . 
Rhymney 
Romford 
Romford  (2)  . 
Rotterdam  . 
Rotterdam  (2) 
Rotterdam  (3) 
Rotterdam  (4i 
Rotterdam  (51 
Rotterdam  (6) 
St.  Albans 


Cubic  Feet  Daily 
400,000 
400,000 
500,000 
575,000 
350,000 
260,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
750,000 
500,000 
3,500,000 
4,500,000 
750,000 
600,000 
800,000 
400,000 
200,000 
1,400,000 
225,000 
225,000 
500,000 
500,000 
350,000 
400,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
1,500,000 
330,000 
100,000 
700,000 
500,000 
300,000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 
1,400,000 
175,000 
400,000 
600,000 
5,200,000 
250,000 
150,000 
200,000 
75,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1.000,000 
125,000 
175,000 
200,000 
100,000 
200,000 
125,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
1,000,000 
450,000 
700,000 
140,000 
1,400,000 
1,000,000 
275,000 
300,000 
200,000 
200,000 
350,000 
175,000 
'  300,000 
350,000 
850.000 
1  500,000 
750.000 
750,000 
600,000 
2,000,000 
700,000 


St.  Gallen 
St.  Gallen  (2) 

St.  Joseph  . 

San  Paulo  . 
Santiago,  Cuba 
Scarborough 
Scarborough  (2) 
Schwelm 
Shanghai 
Shanghai  (2) 
Shanghai  (I) 
Southampton 
Southampton  (2) 
Southampton  (3) 
Southgate  . 
Southgate  (2) 
Southport 
Southport  (2) 
South  Shields 
Stafford 
Staines. 

Stettin . 
Stockholm  . 
Stockholm  (2) 
Stockport 
Stockport  (2) 
Stockport  (3) 
Stockton 
Swansea 
Swansea  (2) 
Swansea  (3) 
Swindon 
Swindon  (2) 
Sydney 
Harbour 
Harbour  (2) 
Mortlake 
Mortlake  (2) 
Syracuse 
Taunton 
Taunton  (2) 

The  Hague  . 

The  Hague  (2) 
Tilburg. 

Torquay 
Torquay  (2) 
Tottenham  . 
Tottenham  (2) 
Tottenham  (3) 
Tottenham  (4) 
Tottenham  (5) 
Tottenham  (6) 
Tournai 

Tunbridge  Wells 
Utrecht 
Utrecht  (2)  . 
Verviers 
Vienna  . 

Vienna  (2) 
Waltham 
Wandsworth 
Watford 
Watford  (2)  . 
Wellington,  N.Z 
West  Bromwich 
West  Ham  . 
West  Ham  (2) 
Weston-Mare 
Weston-Mare  (2) 
Wexford 
Wiesbaden  . 
Winchester  . 
Winchester  (2) 
Wolverhampton 
Zwolle  . 

Zwolle  (2) 

Zwolle  (3) 


225.000 
225,000 
750,000 
700,000 
400,000 
800,000 
200,000 
100,000 
225,000 
225,000 
1,600,000 
800,000 
500,000 
600,000 
400,000 
500,000 
750,000 
900,000 
650,000 
500,000 
600,000 
,  880,000 
1,500,000 
1,750,000 
600,000 
600.000 
400,000 
500,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
450,000 
300,000 
.  450,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
850,000 
225,000 
,  350.000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
400,000 
350,000 
350,000 
750,000 
750,000 
350,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 
700,000 
1,000,000 
1.000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

3,500,000 

2,500,000 

400,000 

1,800,000 

300.000 

350,000 

350,000 

550,000 

1,500,000 

800,000 

350,000 

350,000 

100,000 

850,000 

225,000 

125,000 

1,500,000 

200,000 

200,000 

700,000 


Humphreys  &  Glasgow  265,100,000  Cubic  Feet  Daily. 
The  U.G.I.Co.,  U.S.A.  634,900,000  Cubic  Feet  Daily. 

TOTAL  CONSTRUCTION  900,000,000  CUBIC  FEET  DAILY. 


36  &  38,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W, 


Bureau  de  Bruxelles,  209,  Chaussee  d’lxelles. 
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SPIGOT  AND  FAUCET  TUBES, 

Seamless  up  to  ll=inch, 

Lapwelded  up  to  the  largest  sizes. 


ALL  KIND  OF  TUBES,  SEAMLESS  &  LAPWELDED, 

for  High=Pressure  Mains  &  Hydraulic  purposes. 


INCANDESCENT  LIGHT  POLES,  INCANDESCENT  LAMP  PILLARS. 
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of  ISoiro  Qloucr: 


Ac 


rcmaikablc popularity  cf  thcTD'meter  is  mainly 


accuracy  of  registration 
consequent  absence  of  irritating  demands 
upon,  the  Consumer  for”  pennies  due” 

In  addition  to  this  the  price-change  system 
is  the  simplest  <L  requires  no  separate  aaheds. 
TVnd  in  the  rare  ojent  of  a  coin  fixing ,  no 
matter  hovu  damaged ,  release  is  easily 
effected  aiithoui  disconnection  of  the  meterr 


PARKINSON’S 


PATENT 

HIGH  PRESSURE 

DRY  METERS 

FITTED  WITH 

COMPENSATING  INDEX  AND  GEARED  COCKS. 


(PARKINSON  AND  W.  &  B.  COWAN,  LTD., 

Cottage  Lane, 

City  Road, 
LONDON. 

(Parkinson  Branch) 

Bell  Barn  Road, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Hill  Street, 

BELFAST. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES— GAS,  &c. 

Among  the  Causes  of  Progress  and  Prosperity. 
Labour  Questions. 

Albeit  the  thermometer  was  standing  at  96-7°  at  two 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  or  i|°  higher  than  the 
previous  record  of  July  16,  1900,  a  goodly  number  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  proprietors  in  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company 
assembled  to  hear  the  address  of  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Charles 
Carpenter)  on  the  affairs  of  the  half  year ;  and  they  were 
rewarded  with  something  more  than  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Chairman  touched  very  lightly  on  the  experiences 
and  results  of  the  half  year ;  but,  in  a  succinctly  framed 
statement,  he  presented  to  the  proprietors  an  account  of 
certain  of  the  causes  that  are  contributing  to  the  present 
flourishing  condition  of  the  gas  industry — touching  at  the 
same  time  on  certain  matters  that  are  of  political  moment 
to  the  industry  just  now,  in  regard  to  both  technical  and 
administrative  procedure. 

Despite  increased  labour  charges  and  additional  costs  of 
raw  material,  the  Company’s  financial  position  (as  we  fully 
showed  a  fortnight  since)  is  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been ; 
and  a  reduction  of  price  from  2s.  2d.  is,  it  is  believed,  within 
measurable  distance.  The  Chairman  indicated  that  the 
extraordinarily  good  position  was  due  to  technical  rather 
than  to  commercial  reasons.  This  has  to  be  admitted  ;  but 
the  work  of  the  commercial  side  must  not,  through  inade¬ 
quate  recognition,  be  depreciated,  when  we  consider  the 
maintenance  of  gas  consumption  under  the  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions  of  recent  years,  the  increases  in  consumption  of  more 
recent  times,  and  the  not-to-be  despised  help  the  secon¬ 
dary  products  markets  have  offered  in  largely  reducing 
the  net  cost  of  coal.  The  Chairman  evinced  a  decided 
inclination  in  his  speech  to  bestow  praise  on  the  technical 
side  of  the  business.  We  are  with  him  up  to  the  point  at 
which  a  just  allocation  of  praise  should  be  made  to  the 
commercial  side.  The  inclination  was  further  marked  in 
the  words  he  used  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  staff 
and  workmen  generally.  He  referred  to  the  business  as 
having  a  technical  foundation.  That  is  true.  But  to  give 
the  commercial  superstructure  its  due :  It  and  not  the  tech¬ 
nical  foundation  creates  the  demand  that  gives  the  technical 
part  of  the  undertaking  its  opportunities  to  show  what  it 
can  do. 

In  the  advancement  of  the  technical  causes  that  have 
redounded  so  vastly  to  the  material  advantage  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  have  tak'en  (the  gas 
industry  has  recognized  this  in  several  ways)  a  prominent 
and  historical  part.  There  can  be  no  question  about  it  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  strenuous  fight  that  the  Company 
— under  the  leadership  of  Sir  George  Livesey,  with  Mr. 
Carpenter  as  his  lieutenant — successfully  waged  for  freedom, 
the  gas  industry  would  not  have  been  so  unfettered  as  it  is 
to-day  in  extensively  applying  the  fresh  scientific  knowledge 
that  has  accrued  under  the  ruling  conditions.  The  effects 
to-day  are  greater  than  were  foreseen  a  few  years  ago. 
The  relief  that  has  been  afforded  by  the  Carpenter  (or 
“  Metropolitan  ”  No.  2)  burner  has  been  immeasurable  in  the 
gain  it  has  permitted  in  this  way.  A  lower  illuminating 
standard  for  gas  tested  by  the  old  standard  burners  would 
never  have  allowed  gas  men  to  have  gone  to  the  same  lengths 
in  the  application  of  modern  knowledge  in  carbonization  as 
has  been  the  case  through  the  No.  2  burner.  Nothing  more 
is  claimed  for  the  burner  than  that  it  has  been  one  of  the 
valuable  means  to  a  substantially  productive  end,  as  seen 
by  accounts  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country — accounts 
bettered  through  the  increased  yield  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal, 
the  greater  number  of  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  now 
recovered  per  ton  of  coal,  the  improved  coke  and  tar,  and  the 
lower  carbonizing  costs  per  unit  of  gas  produced,  a  part  of 
which  (small  it  may  be)  may  be  ascribed  to  the  lessened  trouble 
occasioned  by  stopped  ascension-pipes.  The  trouble  from 


naphthalene  deposits,  too,  has  sensibly  diminished  in  many 
works.  The  South  Metropolitan  Company  did  much  of  the 
pioneer  work  that  has  enabled  this  to  be  accomplished  ;  and 
the  gas  industry  does  not  forget  its  debt. 

While  the  Chairman  gave  much  and  due  praise  to  the 
technical  side  of  the  business  in  its  contribution  to  progress 
and  prosperity,  the  power  exercised  by  the  efficiency  and 
the  economic  advances  made  in  the  means  of  applying  gas 
— credits  on  the  commercial  side — were  also  pointed  out. 
There  is  high-pressure  gas  lighting.  Shopkeepers  in  the 
Company’s  area  have  taken  this  up  with  much  avidity ;  and 
the  displacement  of  solid  fuel  by  gaseous  is  going  on  apace. 
The  electrical  competitors  are  feeling  the  former;  traders 
in  solid  fuel  the  latter,  as  a  recent  editorial  reference  to  a 
circular  by  a  certain  firm  of  coal  dealers  indicated  (see 
ante,  p.  92).  The  conditions  cannot  be  avoided.  In  certain 
directions  gas  has  suffered  from  the  progress  made  in  what 
competitors  have  had  to  offer  ;  the  competitors  have  to  suffer 
from  any  superior  position  in  any  direction  in  which  the  gas 
industry  finds  itself  through  its  advances.  Submission  to 
progress  is  an  inexorable  law.  But,  on  the  balance,  the  gas 
industry  is  in  a  stronger  position  than  ever  to-day ;  and  the 
consumers  are  far  and  away  the  greatest  gainers  in  it  all — 
much  more  through  the  operation  of  the  sliding-scale  than 
through  the  competitive  forces. 

Looking  round  from  his  exceptionally  well-placed  stand¬ 
point,  Mr.  Carpenter  sees  only  one  real  cause  for  anxiety. 
That  is  the  coal  market ;  and  he  deplores,  for  the  sake 
generally  of  industry  and  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
that  some  fresh  method  is  not  devised  as  the  basis  for 
miners’  wages.  That  is  a  consummation  most  devoutly  de¬ 
sired  in  many  places.  But  the  widespread  unrest  of  labour 
is  a  cause  for  anxiety.  Not  far  from  the  doors  of  the  place  of 
meeting  is  the  River  Thames  ;  and  the  trouble  with  dockers, 
lightermen,  porters,  carters,  and  so  forth,  has  been  the  central 
factor  in  the  production  of  a  paralyzing  of  trade  (fortunately 
it  has  ended — at  any  rate,  for  a  time)  that  must,  in  some  shape 
or  form,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  make  an  impression 
on  the  fortunes  of  industry  and  commerce  throughout  the 
country.  Within  our  own  industry,  we  have  heard  lately  of 
stoppages  of  coal  deliveries ;  in  certain  quarters,  a  distance 
from  London,  there  has  been  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get 
certain  of  the  gas  workers  to  join  forces  with  the  malcontents 
out  on  strike  in  the  localities  in  mind ;  and,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
South  Metropolitan  Company,  a  large  dealer  in  coke  told  how 
the  deliveries  of  that  commodity  in  certain  parts  of  London 
had  been  prevented  by  interference  on  the  part  of  the  strikers 
with  his  carters.  Certain  gas-works,  too,  were  for  some  days 
without  incoming  trucks,  and  therefore  without  empties  for 
the  transport  of  secondary  products.  These,  however,  are 
only  temporary  disturbances,  the  effects  of  which  it  is  hoped 
to  commence  to  wipe  out  directly — peace  having  been 
restored. 

Another  point  affecting  labour — and  an  interesting  point 
it  is — has  reference  to  the  National  Insurance  Bill  at  pre¬ 
sent  before  Parliament.  The  Company  have  had  the  longest 
experience  of  all  gas  undertakings  with  co-partnership  and 
with  the  jury  system  in  respect  of  accidents  ;  and  these  have 
done  more  than  all  the  machinery  statutorily  devised  and 
formulated  in  the  Factory  Acts  to  prevent  accidents.  The 
Company  have  also  had  decades  of  experience  with  their 
sick  fund ;  and  this  does  more  for  the  men,  at  less  expense, 
than  is  planned  by  the  new  measure  that  is  being  piloted 
through  Parliament  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  attitude  of  the  Company  and  their  men  towards  this 
measure  has  been  explained  in  previous  articles.  But  the 
Chairman  points  to  a  possible  effect  of  all  this  legislative 
suppression  of  voluntary  effort,  and  the  setting-up  of  com¬ 
pulsory  and  less  economic  and  beneficial  enactment.  It  is 
that  the  burden  of  it  all  will  lead  to  what  has  been  the  effect 
in  Germany,  which  country  the  Chancellor  confesses  has 
been  taken  as  his  exemplar  in  this  national  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Carpenter  states  how  in  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
German  gas-works,  he  was  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which 
labour-saving  plant  has  been  adopted  in  certain  works  there  ; 
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and  he  learned  that  labour  difficulties  and  compulsory  bur¬ 
dens  attaching  to  labour  were  at  the  root  of  were  the  main 
persuasive  forces  in — the  reduction  of  manual  labour  to  the 
minimum.  This  is  an  effect  that  has  not  been  well  consid¬ 
ered  by  our  own  Legislature  in  association  with  the  growing 
burdens  of  socialistic  birth  that  it  is  sought  to  attach  to 
industry  ;  and  it  is  an  effect  that  touches  the  more  acute 
question  of  unemployment.  But  the  prayer  of  the  Board  of 
the  South  Metropolitan  Company  is— the  efforts  of  the  men 
are  directed  to  the  consummation  of  the  prayer — that  they 
may  be  defended  from  the  necessity,  through  the  expanding 
interference  of  the  Legislature  between  the  employers  and 
employed,  of  having  recourse  to  any  labour-saving  plant 
other  than  is  compulsory,  for  economic  reasons,  under  the 
advances  of  technical  discovery.  It  was  a  good  address, 
full  of  thought-awakening  point,  that  the  proprietors  heard 
from  their  Chairman  last  Wednesday. 

Gas  Affairs  in  East  London. 

East  London,  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Commercial  Gas 
Company  (Mr.  W.  G.  Bradshaw)  is  fond  of  referring  to  as 
an  excellent  index  to  trade  conditions,  has  shared  with  the 
other  Metropolitan  districts  in  yielding  a  good  increase 
in  gas  consumption  during  the  past  half  year — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  the  additional  receipts  represented  by  the  extra 
consumption,  with  the  accretion  in  gas-rentals,  has  already 
wiped  out  more  than  half  of  the  sum  represented  by  the 
reduction  of  2d.  a  few  months  since.  It  is  remarkable  how 
the  elements  of  expansion  in  the  gas  industry  have  been  of 
late  years  revealing  and  developing  themselves.  Price  is 
an  important  factor  in  expansion  and  in  meeting  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  heating  and  power  fields.  But  the  merits  of  the 
means  of  applying  and  utilizing  gas  to-day  are  also  of  great 
potential  value.  These  merits  are  being  realized  more  and 
more  in  East  London  as  elsewhere.  The  future  even  in 
this  section  of  London  in  which  is  resident  the  poorest  part 
of  London’s  millions  is,  in  consequence  of  this  and  other 
causes,  bright  for  the  gas  industry.  The  price  of  gas  is  at 
2s.  qd.  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  lower  still  for  power.  The 
workers  of  the  Company  have  raised  the  make  of  gas  per 
ton  of  coal  carbonized  to  12,455  cubic  feet;  and  the  residual 
products  are  in  the  topmost  positions  of  the  Company’s 
working  records,  both  in  respect  to  their  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity.  The  current  coal  contracts  are  back  to  the  prices  of 
1909;  but  a  slightly  higher  figure  will  have  to  be  paid  for  oil 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Another  advantage  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  gas  is  the 
lower  charge  for  carbonizing  wages.  Ten  years  ago  the 
item  averaged  3^d.  per  1000  cubic  feet;  while  now  the 
figure  is  i£d.  This  is  an  extraordinary  change  for  a  single 
decade.  But  we  hazard  the  opinion  (without  reference  to 
the  accounts)  that  the  Company  are  paying  more  in  wages 
to-day  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  workers  must  not 
run  away  with  any  notion  that  because  the  average  of 
the  carbonizing  wages  per  1000  cubic  feet  is  lower  that  the 
Company  are  not  such  large  employers  as  formerly.  It  is 
contrariwise;  and  the  mentioned  reduction  of  the  average 
is  largely  due  to  the  increased  production  of  gas  per  ton 
of  coal  carbonized,  and  the  improved  means  of  handling 
materials.  Workers  are  aware  that  economy  in  production 
enables  the  charging  of  lower  prices  for  gas,  and  lower 
prices  for  gas  create  demands  for  it,  and  larger  demands 
mean  additional  employment.  The  workers  who  assist  in 
the  production  of  economy  in  this  way  are  helping  to  create 
employment. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  fullest  credit  to  the  Engineer  and 
General  Manager  (Mr.  Stanley  H.  Jones)  for  his  part  in 
bringing  about  the  present  excellent  position  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  affairs ;  and  he  did  not  omit  to  mention  how  much  is 
also  due  to  the  Station  Engineers  and  Managers  at  Poplar 
and  Wapping — Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Gill.  \Ae  should 
like  to  see  this  innovation  of  personal  recognition  of  station 
managers  adopted  with  a  little  more  freedom  in  connection 
with  the  large  gas  undertakings.  They  and  their  individual 
efforts  are,  in  a  measure,  very  much  concealed  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  position — much  more  so  than  is  the 
case  with  the  manager  of  a  works  in  a  provincial  town  of 
far  lower  status  in  magnitude  than  the  stations  of  the  larger 
undertakings.  Nevertheless,  the  station  manager  of  the 
larger  concern  has  to  go  to  and  come  from  the  meetings  of 
proprietors,  and  be  content  with  the  fact  that  his  indivi¬ 
duality  and  efforts  are  all  engulfed  in  the  terms  “  officers” 
and  “  staff”  appearing  in  the  vote  of  thanks  with  which  the 
proceedings  of  meetings  invariably  conclude. 


Test  Burner  and  Illuminating  Power  in  Canada. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  Canadian  Gas  Association  on 
having  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  an  important 
departure  in  connection  with  gas  testing  in  the  Dominion. 
Through  their  investigations  and  their  conferences  with 
Government  officials,  by  one  move  the  whole  of  the  old  gas¬ 
testing  burners  are  to  be  swept  from  the  testing-stations 
of  Canada;  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  number  of  No.  2 
burners  can  be  transmitted  from  England,  they  will  be  set 
up,  and  future  testings  made  by  them.  How  differently  and 
how  swiftly  this  change  has  been  effected  in  Canada,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  piecemeal  and  drearily  slow  and  expensive 
method  of  effecting  the  adoption  of  an  approved  new  stan¬ 
dard  in  this  country !  Canada  has  displayed  a  vast  amount 
of  commonsense  in  this  matter.  The  next  move  is  to  reduce 
the  standard  of  illuminating  power  to  a  common  basis ;  and 
it  appears  that  the  steps  to  be  taken  will  follow  a  similar 
course,  with  a  (so  to  speak)  nationalization  of  the  standard. 
There  is  clearly  a  lesson  here  for  the  mother  country ;  but 
what  agonized  screams  there  would  be  about  “  parliamentary 
“  bargains  ”  and  so  forth  if  a  similar  industrial  reform  were 
ventured  upon  here.  The  question  of  a  14-candle  power 
standard  is  being  considered ;  and  the  Canadian  Association 
are  bent  upon  convincing  the  Government  that  a  reduction 
of  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  to  a  minimum  equivalent  to 
450  B.Th.U.  net  would  be  to  the  interest  of  consumers  and 
undertakings  alike. 

Meeting  of  the  Irish  Association. 

It  is  a  pity  that  greater  personal  interest  cannot  be  stirred 
up  among  the  members  of  the  Irish  Association.  To  say 
the  least,  the  disposition  to  leave  things  to  the  few  willing 
workers  is  a  trait  that  it  would  be  better  were  once  for 
all  blotted  out,  and  replaced  by  an  internal  activity  that 
would  mark  the  organization  out  as  being  far  from  the  least 
healthy  of  all  District  Gas  Associations.  Ireland  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  its  Gas  Association  ;  and  yet  apathy 
may  reduce  it  to  such  a  condition  that  it  might  as  well  be 
reckoned  as  among  the  moribund.  We  earnestly  add  our 
appeal  to  that  of  the  President  (Mr.  J.  Paterson,  of  Queens¬ 
town)  to  the  gas  managers  of  Ireland  to  each  do  his  part  in 
infusing  more  life  into  the  organization  by  personal  interest 
and  real  help.  Further  than  this,  we  will  not  touch  on  the 
domestic  side  of  the  proceedings  of  last  Tuesday’s  meeting, 
as  we  are  satisfied  that,  if  the  gas  managers  of  Ireland  will 
only  put  forward  their  energies  to  this  end,  they  can  make 
their  Association  one  whose  proceedings  will  command  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  the  foremost  in  the  professional 
ranks. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  has  offered 
so  extended  a  scope  as  Ireland,  in  the  face  of  almost  heart¬ 
breaking  and  merciless  difficulties,  for  the  exhibition  of  grit 
and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  gas  managers ;  and  the 
President  of  the  Gas  Institution  (Mr.  R.  G.  Shadbolt),  who 
is  a  frequent  visitor  at  these  annual  gatherings  of  the  gas 
managers  of  Ireland,  can  attest  this.  Under  their  circum¬ 
stances,  some  of  them  have  done  extraordinary  things  in 
pulling  their  undertakings  from  the  quagmires  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  immobility  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  setting 
them  on  a  foundation  as  sound  as  is  to  be  found  in  many  a 
place  of  superior  opportunity  and  potentiality.  The  history 
of  the  Queenstown  gas  supply  as  traced  in  the  President’s 
address  reads  almost  like  a  romance.  A  blacker  or  more 
dismal  condition  of  things  could  not  have  existed  than  when 
an  Electricity  Company  started  operations  there,  and  when 
business  fell  and  dividends  followed  suit.  W  hat  succeeded 
Mr.  Paterson’s  entry  upon  the  task  of  righting  things  is  the 
best  indication  that  good  generalship  was  required  to  deal 
with  the  conditions  of  the  day.  The  task  that  lay  before  him 
was  a  heavy  one  ;  the  results  are  the  best  possible  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  position  was  rightly  measured,  and  the 
means  of  rehabilitation  and  advancement  the  correct  ones. 
The  tabular  statements  accompanying  the  address  are  suffi¬ 
cient  for  us.  The  Electricity  Supply  Company  cannot,  we 
imagine,  have  made  any  great  headway,  with  such  a  tale  of 
gas  progress  in  seven  or  eight  years.  Lower  prices  for  gas, 
increase  of  the  total  gas  and  stove  rental,  net  profits  con¬ 
siderably  greater,  and  dividends  brought  up  to  their  maxi¬ 
mum.  Economical,  judicious,  and  energetic  management 
is  at  the  seat  of  all  this.  Using  approximately  the  same 
quantity  of  coal  as  seven  or  eight  years  back,  about  5  million 
cubic  feet  more  gas  is  made  from  it ;  the  increased  produc¬ 
tion  per  ton  being  about  2000  cubic  feet,  with  an  average 
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last  year  of  11,370  cubic  feet.  The  quantities  of  residuals 
produced  for  sale  have  all  gone  up.  When  in  a  place  such 
as  Queenstown,  a  make  is  found  of  2i’i  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized,  we  enter  the  fact  up  as 
good  working.  There  are,  in  short,  many  gas  undertakings 
better  circumstanced  than  Queenstown  showing  less  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  working  records. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  recognition  by  the  President 
that  the  vertical  retort  system  can  be  readily  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  small  gas-works.  There  was  a  disposition 
at  one  time  to  believe  that  this  could  not  be  done,  or  perhaps 
we  ought  to  say  economically  done.  But  the  excellent 
results  obtained  from  limited  trial  installations  are  sufficient 
to  negative  the  idea.  The  recent  torrid  conditions  remind 
that  the  vertical  systems  do  much  to  remove  men  from 
working  under  conditions  which,  the  last  few  days,  could 
only  have  been  borne  by  those  indurated  ones  whose  lives 
have  been  largely  spent  in  the  retort-house.  With  vertical 
retorts,  the  President  remarks,  “  there  is  an  entire  absence 
“  of  those  laborious  and  purgatorial  conditions  usually 
“  associated  with  the  operations  of  drawing  and  charging 
“retorts.”  We  agree,  after  eliminating  the  “purgatorial  ” 
part  of  this  expression  of  opinion ;  but  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  ourselves  in  that  connection,  there  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  connotation. 

The  technical  proceedings  at  the  meeting  had  their  foun¬ 
dation  in  two  papers — one  being  by  Mr.  A.  Percy  Hoskins 
on  “  Purification  -by  Lime  and  Oxide ;  ”  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hurst  on  the  “  Uses  of  Coal  Gas  Appliances  for 
“  Industrial  Purposes.”  In  reading  these  papers,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  members  of  the  Association  are  not 
all  in  charge  of  works  that  are  capable  of  being  conducted 
on  the  same  plane  of  efficiency  as,  nor  with  the  opportunities 
that  are  vouchsafed  to  the  managers  of,  works  in  most  areas 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Hoskins,  for 
instance,  in  his  paper  acknowledges  that  what  he  had  to  put 
before  the  members  was  an  oft-told  tale.  But  it  is  not  a 
tale  that  has  been  often  told  before  the  members  of  the 
Irish  Association;  and  therefore  the  message  may  have 
an  effect  in  producing  in  some  quarters  greater  efficiency  in 
purification.  There  is  nothing  in  the  paper  to  criticize,  but 
only  to  endorse.  The  first  part,  as  to  the  actions  and  re¬ 
actions  that  occur  in  lime  and  oxide  purifiers,  will  be  passed 
over  by  many  engineers  as  elementary,  and  savouring  some¬ 
what  of  the  text-book.  But  those  who  read  to  learn  must 
not  stop  short  at  any  part  of  the  paper  until  the  end  is 
reached,  as,  in  effect,  the  preservation  of  sequence  in  ex¬ 
planation  brings  to  the  front  of  the  communication  those 
methods  that  are  not  economical  and  efficient,  while  leaving 
to  nearly  the  end  the  most  approved,  and  therefore  most 
economical  and  efficient  practice  of  the  times.  For  the 
majority  of  our  technical  readers  when  this  is  so,  nothing 
more  need  be  added.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Hoskins  confirms, 
from  the  experience  gained  at  Belfast,  the  point  made  by 
Mr.  H.  Townsend  in  our  “  Correspondence  ”  columns  in  the 
“Journal  ”  for  July  1 1,  that  “  when  a  box  to  be  discharged 
“  is  made  the  fourth  in  the  series  for  a  few  hours  before 
“  being  taken  off,  neither  heating  nor  nuisance  of  any  kind 
“  is  produced  when  the  box  is  emptied.” 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hurst’s  paper  not 
only  to  the  gas  industry  but  to  manufacturers  cannot  be 
over-rated.  With  the  author,  we  agree  that  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  as  yet  largely  uncultivated,  field  for  the  use  of 
gas  in  industrial  operations  in  many  localities  favoured  with 
factories  needing  heat  that  can  be  regulated  at  wall  to  re¬ 
quirement,  that  will  not  be  wasteful  through  stand-by  losses, 
and  that  will,  through  its  ready  applicability  and  efficiency, 
increase  and  improve  production.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
some  gas-supply  areas  that  they  are  not  richly  blessed  with 
such  industries ;  and  we  are  afraid  that,  in  this  particular 
line  of  business,  the  majority  of  the  gas  undertakings  of 
Ireland  have  but  a  poor  outlook.  However,  there  are  huge 
tracts  of  Great  Britain  where  the  contrary  exists  ;  and  there 
are  districts  that  hitherto  have  not  been  highly  industrial 
where  the  provision  of  cheap  gas  for  manufacturing  and 
power  purposes  is  among  the  inducements  to  manufacturers 
to  establish  themselves  there.  But  this  industrial  heating 
business  is  not  going  to  be  gained  without  hard  and  perse¬ 
vering  work  on  the  part  of  gas  suppliers.  Among  the  most 
difficult  of  the  barriers  to  be  removed  are  those  constructed 
by  custom  and  tradition.  Mr.  Hurst  points  out  the  trouble 
experienced  with  workmen  who  disapprove  o'f  new  inven¬ 
tions  that  economically  increase  the  output  of  works.  But 
such  workmen  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
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progress.  If  their  influence  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  for  a 
time  in  some  instances  the  adoption  of  new  processes,  the 
success  of  the  latter  in  other  places  will  prove  a  counter¬ 
active  force.  One  manufacturer  cannot  allow  another  to 
obtain  commercial  mastery  through  improved  methods, 
while  he,  through  his  men’s  penchant  for  the  antiquated, 
is  left  struggling  in  the  rear.  Right,  like  truth,  must  pre¬ 
vail;  and  labour,  strong  as  it  is,  cannot  prevent  advances 
in  economic  conditions.  Mr.  Hurst  sets  out  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  various  means  of  applying  gas  for  in¬ 
dustrial  use  with,  considering  all  things,  a  considerable 
amount  of  disinterestedness.  There  will,  however,  be  those 
who,  according  to  their  experience,  will  discriminate  diffe¬ 
rently  the  ranges  of  usefulness  to  which  the  author  allocates 
the  various  types  of  plant  and  the  methods  of  achieving  the 
ends  in  view. 


Footing  the  Bill — £5308  ! 

The  promotion  of  another  Joint  Standard  Burner  Bill,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  our  issue  for  the  4th  ult.,  should  be 
a  comparatively  cheap  means  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  those 
companies  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  the  burner 
now  approved  by  Parliament  and  the  Board  of  Trade — the 
“  Metropolitan  ”  No.  2 — for  gas-testing  purposes.  Local  authori¬ 
ties  are  not  likely  to  be  led  again,  as  they  were  led  last  year,  despite 
all  the  warnings  in  our  columns  and  the  parliamentary  history 
of  this  matter,  to  enter  upon  a  fatuous  expedition  against  a  con¬ 
dition  that  has  been  so  definitely  settled  by  the  Legislature.  The 
local  authorities  who  combined  to  assail  the  joint  measures  last 
year,  at  (principally)  the  instigation  of  Liverpool,  had  a  salutary 
lesson  administered  to  them  that  will  make  other  authorities  look 
twice,  and  well,  before  they  are  induced  to  take  part  in  a  similar 
quixotic  proceeding.  The  Parliamentary  Agents  for  the  organized 
opposition  of  last  session  have  had  the  unpleasant  duty  imposed 
upon  them  of  informing  those  authorities  who  took  part  in  it  that 
the  certificate  of  the  Taxing  Officer  of  the  costs  of  their  ineffec¬ 
tive  hostility  shows  a  total  sum  of  £5308  is.  5d.  This  is  the 
price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  the  stupid  procedure  that  resulted 
abortively  for  all  the  opponents;  and  it  does  not  include  the 
whole  of  the  money  spent.  The  Liverpool  Corporation  made  an 
agreement  with  the  Gas  Company  just  at  the  twelfth  hour;  but 
that  was  outside  the  parliamentary  proceedings — the  Committees 
of  both  Houses  having  passed  the  Gas  Companies’  promotions 
without  imposing  any  conditions.  The  local  authorities  who 
had  been  induced  to  take  part  in  the  opposition  were  natu¬ 
rally  not  over-pleased  with  the  result  of  their  joint  endeavours ; 
and  the  reminder,  of  their  utter  and  inglorious  rout  all  along  the 
parliamentary  line,  that  they  have  just  received  from  their  Agents 
in  this  matter,  is  not  to  them  an  agreeable  one.  The  share  in  the 
costs  of  the  Hastings  Corporation,  for  instance,  is  £225  ns.  gd. ;, 
and  apart  from  the  joint  expedition  to  Westminster,  they  spent 
£198  4s.  3d.  We  make  out  that  the  total  of  their  costs  came  to 
£423  1 6s.  Experience  is  an  excellent  teacher. 


A  Gas  Arbitration  Award. 

From  the  lengthy  report  of  the  evidence  and  speeches  in  the 
Swinton  and  Mexborough  gas  arbitration  which  was  given  in  the 
“  J  ournal  ”  some  few  weeks  ago,  it  will  have  been  gathered  that 
there  were  several  factors  which  tended  to  complicate  the  work 
of  the  Arbitrators  and  Umpire  in  arriving  at  the  fair  and  proper 
value  to  be  paid  by  the  Gas  Board  for  the  undertaking  of  the 
Company  that  they  had  secured  authority  to  purchase.  For  one 
thing,  there  was  a  gasholder  which  had  to  some  extent  subsided, 
and  as  to  the  ultimate  safety  of  which  there  was  much  argument ; 
and  then  there  was  a  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  stock¬ 
taking  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  tar  and  liquor.  As  the 
basis  of  the  purchase,  the  Company  suggested  a  multiplier  of 
28^  years  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Board’s  witnesses  regarded 
20  years  as  a  fair  figure  to  adopt.  The  final  sum  arrived  at  by  the 
Company  was  £56,900 ;  and  that  of  the  Board  was  apparently  about 
£24,500,  and  the  expenses  of  re-investment.  The  award  has  now 
been  handed  to  the  parties ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  amount 
to  be  paid  for  the  undertaking  is  £60,370,  which  includes  the 
mortgage  debt  and  the  other  liabilities  mentioned  in  section  27 
of  the  Gas  Board’s  Act.  This  section,  which  was  stated  by 
Counsel  during  the  arbitration  to  be  not  an  ordinary  one,  is  to 
the  effect  that  “  all  debentures,  mortgages,  obligations,  debts,  and 
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liabilities  of  the  Company  other  than  on  revenue  account  existing 
at  the  date  of  transfer  shall  be  paid  and  satisfied  by  the  Board,  but 
subject  as  between  the  Board  and  the  Company  to  sub-section  2 
of  this  section,  and  to  the  section  of  this  Act  the  marginal  note 
whereof  is  ‘  Maintenance  until  Transfer.’  ”  Sub-section  2  reads  : 
“  Not  less  than  fourteen  days  before  the  commencement  of  any 
arbitration  for  determining  the  purchase  price  for  the  undertaking 
of  the  Company,  the  Company  shall  furnish  to  the  Board  a  state¬ 
ment  of  all  such  debentures,  mortgages,  obligations,  debts,  and 
liabilities  of  the  Company  then  outstanding,  so  far  as  the  same 
can  be  ascertained.  And  all  obligations,  debts,  and  liabilities  (if 
any)  of  the  Company  incurred  before  the  date  of  the  award  which 
are  not  included  in  such  statement  or  in  any  amendment  thereof 
notified  to  the  Arbitrators  or  Umpire  before  the  date  of  the 
award,  shall  as  between  the  Board  and  the  Company  be  paid  by 
the  Company.” 


supply  of  high-power  lights — the  same  as  they  have  successfully 
done  in  other  areas.  One  other  matter.  The  Company  are  now 
supplying  gas  at  the  lowest  price,  excepting  Wandsworth,  of  any 
Suburban  Company;  and  the  Chairman  foreshadows  another 
penny  off  next  Christmas— the  contracts  for  coal  being  on  somewhat 
better  terms  than  last  year’s.  The  demand  for  gas  in  the  area 
goes  on  expanding  in  luxuriant  fashion  ;  and  the  last  penny  reduc¬ 
tion  has  already  been  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  increase  of 
business. 


Lime  and  Sulphur  Purification. 

Certain  companies,  among  them  the  South  Metropolitan 
Company,  have,  as  readers  are  aware,  reverted,  or  rather  partially 
reverted,  to  lime  for  the  reduction  of  the  sulphur  compounds  in 
the  gas  where,  through  the  character  of  the  coal  used  or  other 
conditions,  the  sulphur  content  is  found  in  excess  of  an  admissible 
quantity.  Through  this,  more  money  was  expended  by  the  South 
Metropolitan  Company  on  purification  last  half  year  than  in  the 
corresponding  half  of  1910;  but  this  reversion  to  the  use  of  lime 
in  boxes  after  the  old  fashion,  it  is  understood  from  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter’s  speech  at  the  proprietors’  meeting  last  Wednesday,  is 
only  a  temporary  expedient  pending  the  results  of  research.  He 
whets  the  appetite  for  further  information.  The  Company  expect 
to  have  at  work  shortly  a  large-scale  plant  in  which  will  be  em¬ 
bodied  the  latest  knowledge  of  one  aspect  of  the  purification 
question.  Does  this  mean  coal-liming,  under  the  system  practised 
at  Cheltenham,  whereby  the  lime  is  made  to  adhere  to  and  coat  the 
coal  by  being  applied  in  the  form  of  dust  by  the  aid  of  steam,  01  is  it 
quite  another  system  ?  The  last  heard  of  the  Cheltenham  experi¬ 
ences  was  that  they  were  exceeding  expectations,  and  that  there 
were  advantages  attaching  to  the  system  in  excess  of  the  one  that 
originally  led  to  its  application. 


Companies  and  National  Insurance. 

Until  one  makes  a  close  study  of  the  matter,  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  interference  with  superior  existing 
conditions  that  is  proposed  by  the  National  Insurance  Bill  not 
only  in  the  case  of  gas  companies,  but  other  large  enterprises. 
The  subject  was  further  treated  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  (Mr.  Charles  Carpenter)  at  the 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  last  Wednesday ;  and  he  produced  a 
fresh  point  for  the  consideration  of  workmen.  If  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  goes  to  Germany  for  his  schemes,  it  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  propriety  to  go  to  Germany  to  unearth  all 
the  effects.  That  is  a  matter,  however,  that  is  treated  upon  else¬ 
where.  But  in  conjunction  with  our  immediate  interest  in  the 
matter,  the  meetings  of  the  railway  companies  the  last  week  or  two 
have  shown  how  hard  in  this  connection  State  interference  between 
them  and  their  men  will  press  on  both.  The  railway  men,  like  many 
gas  companies’  men,  have  recognized  that  they  are  not  going  to 
be  so  well  off  under  the  scheme  as  constructed  in  the  rough  in  the 
Bill  as  they  are  under  the  present  arrangements,  and  that  the 
scheme  in  its  working  is  going  to  be  less  economical.  The  men 
would  therefore  prefer  to  be  left  as  they  are.  An  effect  suggested 
in  the  case  of  the  railways  is  that  the  Bill  will  interfere  with  the 
relations  at  present  existing  between  the  companies  and  their 
employees.  Voluntary  funds  of  the  kind  are  a  means  of  bringing 
them  together ;  while  the  stiff  and  formal  provision  under  com¬ 
pulsory  legislation  will  change  all  that.  The  Great  Western  Com¬ 
pany  calculate  that  the  Bill  will  add  about  £ 60,000  a  year  to  their 
costs,  the  London  and  North-Western  Company  between  £60,000 
and  £70,000,  and  the  Great  Northern  Company  somewhere  about 
£30,000. 


Fertility  of  the  Industry. 

One  of  the  companies  that  vividly  portrays  the  fertility  of 
the  gas  industry  is  the  Tottenham  and  Edmonton  ;  and  there  is 
consequently  rarely  a  meeting  the  proceedings  at  which  do  not 
supply  matter  that  is  of  universal  interest.  We  take  two  or 
three  points  as  examples  from  the  address  of  the  Chairman  (Mr. 
Corbet  Woodall)  to  the  proprietors  at  their  meeting  the  other 
day.  The  Company  progress  with  big  strides,  despite  the  com¬ 
petition  of  electricity.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Chairman 
told  the  local  authorities  that,  if  they  wanted  electricity,  the  Com¬ 
pany  were  prepared  to  apply  for  powers  to  render  the  service. 
But  the  local  authorities  would  have  none  of  it.  The  Company 
and  their  Engineer  (Mr.  A.  E.  Broadberry)  are,  however,  resource¬ 
ful  ;  and  those  who  are  supplying  electricity  in  the  area  are  being 
made  somewhat  poignantly  aware  of  the  fact.  The  system  of 
high-pressure  gas  lighting  has  obtained  so  much  favour  among 
the  shopkeepers  in  other  parts  of  the  district  that  the  main 
streets  of  Tottenham  itself  must  of  necessity  be  threaded  with 
high-pressure  mains,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements.  If,  how- 
e%'er,  electricity  must  be  had,  then  the  Company  show  the  large 
users  how  the  energy  can  be  obtained,  by  gas-driven  generating 
plant,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  can  be  furnished  to  them  through 
long  lengths  of  cable.  This  is  a  subject  that  is  referred  to  in  our 
“  Electricity  Supply  Memoranda”  this  week;  and  the  Tottenham 
Company  stand  as  an  instance  of  those  gas  undertakings  who  are 
at  work  in  checkmating  attacks  on  the  gas  industry  by  showing 
how  to  economically  produce  the  competitors’  own  commodity. 
The  competitors  have  a  right  to  work  for  business ;  gas  under¬ 
takings  have  a  right  to  defend  theirs — even  to  the  extent  of  having 
their  gas  used  as  an  agent  in  developing  current.  But  reverting 
to  the  laying  of  high-pressure  mains,  the  Chairman  spoke  as  to 
the  possible  coming  of  a  new  lamp  for  low-pressure  service  by 
which  high-power  effects  will  be  secured  on  the  lines  of  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  high-pressure  service.  Nevertheless,  the  lamp  obviously 
is  not  an  actuality  at  present ;  seeing  that  the  Company  are  busy 
laying  high-pressure  mains  in  the  streets  of  1  ottenham  for  the 


A  Sign  of  the  Times. 

There  was  good  reason  for  a  remark  made  a  few  days  ago,  to 
the  effect  that  “  labour  movements  at  present  were  so  numerous  that 
presently  they  would  not  know  how  many  such  movements  there 
were.”  The  author  of  the  statement  was  a  worthy  Councillor  who 
was  presiding  over  a  large  meeting  of  Manchester  municipal 
employees — a  gathering  which  was  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a  common  understanding  that  after  Aug.  31  they 
should  cease  to  work  with  non-Unionists.  By  means  of  a  reso¬ 
lution,  this  “  common  understanding  ”  was  come  to  ;  and  the 
Manchester  municipal  employees,  like  their  confreres  at  Salford, 
have  determined  that  after  the  end  of  this  month  they  will  not 
work  with  those  who  are  not  members  of  a  Union.  Labour  gene¬ 
rally  is  truly  just  now  on  the  look-out  for  scalps ;  and  some  of 
the  men  who  are  in  the  employ  of  local  authorities  are  evidently 
desirous  of  joining  in  the  hunt.  The  real  objective  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  meeting  was  frankly  explained  by  the  Councillor  already 
referred  to — namely,  that  the  workers  must  be  in  a  position,  not 
only  to  ask  for  improvement  in  their  conditions,  but  to  demand  it. 
For  the  successful  carrying  out  of  a  fighting  policy,  solidarity  on 
the  part  of  the  men  is,  of  course,  necessary ;  and  usually  we  see 
this  solidarity  secured  by  (more  or  less)  peaceful  persuasion.  But. 
from  all  accounts,  municipal  conditions  of  service  frequently  em¬ 
brace  decided  advantages  to  the  employees ;  and  it  occurs  to  one 
that  in  the  event  of  a  strike  this  fact  would  be  not  unlikely  to  prove 
a  weakness  to  the  men’s  side.  In  the  case  of  public  authorities 
or  of  private  undertakings,  each  rise  in  wages  secured  by  the  men 
renders  their  “job  ”  more  attractive,  and  increases  the  likelihood 
of  some  one  else  coming  forward  to  take  it  should  the  one-time 
holder  throw  it  up  in  consequence  of  a  Labour  dispute,  k  rorr 
this  point  of  view,  with  each  improvement  of  conditions  the 
“  solidarity  ”  of  the  men  should  be  rather  harder  than  easier  tc 
maintain.  This  is  merely  a  thought  arising  out  of  the  Manchestei 
meeting ;  and  doubtless  the  Labour  leaders  there  fully  recognize 
the  difficulty  they  might  experience  during  a  strike— if  the  Umomsi 
pickets  were  kept  strictly  within  the  law — in  preventing  other  mer 
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coming  forward  to  fill  the  vacated  positions.  If  the  Manchester 
speakers  are  to  be  credited,  there  is  no  such  thing  to-day  as  peace 
between  Capital  and  Labour,  and  arbitration  is  not  wanted ;  but 
their  right  to  pose  as  authorities  on  Labour  subjects  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  in  view  of  the  statement  of  one  of  them  that  “  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  public  would  never  fill  the  stomachs  of  their  wives 
and  children.”  In  a  dispute,  public  opinion  is  surely  the  strongest 
ally  that  the  workers  can  have ;  and  a  person  who  dismisses  it  as 
being  of  little  account  has  possibly  not  studied  very  closely  the 
matter  with  which  he  essays  to  deal. 


Temporary  Borrowings. 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  the  cause  of  the  municipalities 
by  Mr.  J.  Harmood-Banner,  M.P.,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  in  whose  affairs  he 
has  for  a  long  time  now  taken  a  leading  part.  He  has  lately 
presented  a  Bill  to  Parliament  (supported  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Thorne, 
Mr.  Middlebrook,  Mr.  Hamar  Greenwood,  Lord  Alexander  Thynne, 
and  Sir  William  Bull),  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  municipal  cor¬ 
porations  to  make  temporary  borrowings  from  their  bankers 
pending  the  receipt  of  rates  and  other  income.  The  measure  is 
promoted  by  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations;  and  it 
is  pointed  out  that  a  similar  power  to  that  asked  for  has  been  of 
general  application  in  Scotland  since  the  passing  of  the  Burgh  Police 
(Scotland)  Act,  1903.  The  Bill  is  commendably  short.  It  con¬ 
tains  only  three  sections;  and  of  these  one  consists  solely  of  a 
definition,  and  another  of  a  short  title.  The  remaining  section  sets 
forth  that  the  council  of  a  borough,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
any  current  expenses  that  may  be  incurred  by  them  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  any  Act  or  Provisional  Order  confirmed  by  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  between  the  commencement  of  any  financial  year  and 
the  receipt  by  them  of  the  proceeds  of  the  rate  or  income  out  of 
which  they  are  authorized  to  defray  such  expenses,  may  borrow 
by  way  of  temporary  loan  from  any  person,  or  by  way  of  over¬ 
draft  from  any  bank,  on  the  credit  of  such  rate  or  income,  such 
sums  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  resolution  of  the  council  authorizing  such  borrow¬ 
ing  ;  and  any  sum  so  borrowed  shall  be  a  charge  upon  such  rate 
or  upon  the  undertaking  from  which  such  income  is  derived,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Any  sum  so  borrowed,  together  with  the  in¬ 
terest  thereon,  shall,  in  the  case  of  any  sum  borrowed  on  the  credit 
of  a  rate,  be  repaid  out  of  such  rate  within  the  financial  year 
during  which  the  same  was  borrowed ;  and  in  any  other  case  it 
shall  be  repaid  out  of  the  income  on  the  credit  of  which  the  sum 
was  borrowed  within  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  such 
financial  year.  Instead  of  borrowing  in  the  way  named,  the 
council  may  take  the  money  from  any  reserve  or  sinking  fund 
which  they  possess;  but  if  this  is  done,  the  money  is  to  be 
repaid  into  the  fund  from  which  it  was  taken,  within  the  time 
already  mentioned,  just  as  if  it  had  been  borrowed,  and  the  fund 
is  to  be  credited  with  such  fair  rate  of  interest  as  the  council  may 
resolve  upon.  This  interest,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  not  to  be  less 
than  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Municipal  Finesse. 

The  possession  of  the  electricity  undertaking  by  the  Hastings 
Corporation  has  had  a  marvellous  effect  in  sharpening  the  wits 
of  certain  members ;  and  the  additional  keenness  is  not  always 
used  to  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers,  but  rather  to  that,  in 
real  or  fictitious  manner,  of  the  electricity  undertaking.  This 
white  elephant  has  been  a  costly  appendage  to  the  municipal 
property;  and  all  too  long  the  expense  of  its  maintenance  has 
been  largely  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  and  not 
from  those  who  think  fit  to  make  use  of  such  services  as  it  is  able 
to  render.  It  is  bad  enough  that  many  thousands  of  pounds 
should  have  been  taken  directly  from  the  ratepayers  towards  its 
keep,  and  other  lump-sums  indirectly  through  the  public  lighting. 
But  the  latest  artifice,  in  contributing  to  its  support,  is  somewhat 
remarkable  ;  and  it  amounts,  from  our  way  of  looking  at  things,  to 
an  exercise  of  sharp  practice.  The  estimate  for  the  current  district 
rate  provided  the  sum  of  £1900  f°r  defraying  the  computed 
deficiency  on  the  working  of  the  electricity  undertaking  in  respect 
of  the  year  ending  March  last.  The  actual  deficiency,  however, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  meet  was  “  only  ”  £1677  (“  only  is  the 
word  of  the  Public  Lighting  Committee,  not  ours),  so  that  there 
is  a  balance  between  provision  and  requirement  of  £223.  Is  this 
going  to  be  handed  back  in  some  shape  or  form  to  the  ratepayers  ? 


Not  a  bit  of  it.  There  is  the  greedy  electricity  undertaking— 
not  satisfied  with  a  maintenance  order  on  the  ratepayers  for  a 
sum  of  £1677— willing  and  anxious  to  have  the  sum  spent  for  its 
benefit.  It  has  therefore  been  agreed  to  lay  out  the  £223  in  con¬ 
verting  to  electricity  about  sixty  more  gas-lamps.  This  is  a  new 
way  of  robbing  the  ratepayers;  and  a  fresh  lesson  from  Hastings 
in  municipal  management  through  the  back  door.  The  over¬ 
lapping  of  the  administration  of  local  affairs  through  members 
of  the  Corporation  Electricity  Committee  being  on  other  public 
bodies  has  supplied  former  lessons,  some  of  which  have  been  dealt 
with  in  our  pages. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry. 

We  know  what  a  big  claim  beet  culture  has  had  in  Germany 
on  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  help  watching 
with  interest  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  establish  the 
cultivation  of  beet  and  the  sugar  industry  in  this  country. 
We  just  learn  that  there  has  been  registered  by  license  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  as  a  Company  not  existing  to  make  a  profit,  the 
Incorporated  Beet  Sugar  Pioneer  Association.  The  object  of 
the  organization  is  the  furtherance  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
beet  in  England,  with  the  view  to  the  introduction  of  the  industry 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  President  is  Mr.  R.  P.  Houston 
M.P.  ;  and  a  number  of  influential  gentlemen  have  consented 
to  act  as  Vice-Presidents.  A  strong  Council  has  also  been 
formed.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  latter  at  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  it  was  stated  that  encouraging  reports  have  been  received 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  movement  throughout  the  country.  We 
hope  those  encouraging  reports  will  continue — at  all  events,  the 
Association  may  take  it  that  they  have  the  gas  industry’s  best 
wishes  for  an  abundant  success. 


Those  Ill-Natured  Newspaper  Reporters  I 

The  fat  will  be  in  the  fire  again.  Several  of  the  daily 
papers  last  week  had  the  temerity  to  report  that  the  fire  at  the 
Carlton  Hotel,  Pall  Mall— through  which  one  man  lost  his  life, 
and  much  damage  to  valuable  property  was  occasioned— was 
apparently  due  to  the  fusing  of  an  electric  wire  in  a  lift-shaft  at 
the  rear  of  the  hotel.  These  papers  will  have  our  electrical  con¬ 
temporaries  bringing  all  their  combined  weight  upon  them ;  and 
probably  the  watchful  and  courageous  Mr.  Renwick,  in  the  name 
of  the  Electricity  Publicity  Committee,  will  make  a  little  remon¬ 
strance.  For  has  it  not  been  written,  according  to  the  old- 
fashioned  formula  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  that  the  “  sup¬ 
posed  cause  of  fire  is  unknown  ?  ”  We  should  like  the  new  Chie 
of  the  London  Fire  Brigade  to  revise  this  ancient  form  (which 
appears  more  frequently  than  ever)  of  stating  that  the  cause  is 
unknown  to  the  brigade.  If  the  cause  is  unknown,  then  the  use 
of  the  word  “  supposed  ”  is  superfluous.  But  the  “  supposed 
cause”  of  the  Carlton  Hotel  fire  being  “  unknown,”  does  not  ex¬ 
onerate  electricity.  The  Directors  of  the  Carlton  Hotel  appear 
to  be  fairly  well  satisfied  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fire ;  for  the 
day  succeeding  it  they  issued  a  statement  which  commenced: 
“  The  fire  which  occurred  in  the  Carlton  Hotel,  in  the  Haymarket) 
yesterday  evening  is  believed  by  the  management  to  have  origin¬ 
ated  owing  to  a  short-circuit  in  the  service  lift.”  The  management 
of  the  hotel,  and  the  Board  therefore  support  those  newspaper 
reporters  who,  with  a  persistence  or  malignity  that  the  electrical 
press  cannot  understand,  will  ascribe  fires  to  electric  wire  fusions. 
But  on  this  occasion  we  shall  be  inclined  to  side  with  the  Direc¬ 
tors  and  management  of  the  Carlton  Hotel,  and  therefore  with 
the  newspaper  reporters.  Here  is  another  instance  under  “  Lon- 
don  Fires  ”  in  a  morning  contemporary  for  the  10th  mst. :  “  Ex¬ 
citing  scenes  occurred  just  after  five  o’clock  yesterday  morning 
at  4,  Soho  Street,  W.,  on  premises  occupied  by  several  firms.  A 
defective  electric  circuit  caused  the  outbreak.”  This  is  really  too 
bad ;  but  we  suppose  that,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  those  on  the 
spot  are  somewhat  better  informed  than  those  who  were  not.  At 
least,  we  should  think  so. 


The  Road  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  1  reasury,  have 

made  some  further  advances  from  the  Road  Improvement  Fund 

to  county  councils  and  other  highway  authorities.  1  he  grants 
up  to  June  30  (including  those  contained  in  the  lists  pieviously 
published)  amounted  to  2*75.390,  of  which  £000,890  was  for  the 
improvement  of  road  crusts,  including  grants  towards  tar  mac¬ 
adam,  &c.,  and  surface  tarring. 
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GAS  STOCK  AND  SHARE  MARKET. 


(For  Stock  and  Share  List,  see  p.  448.) 

It  was,  of  course,  only  to  be  expected  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
should  have  had  another  anxious  and  agitating  week.  That  is 
almost  getting  to  be  an  ordinary  recurrent  news  item.  It  is  true 
that  of  the  factors  for  unrest  the  formidable  bogey  of  Morocco 
was  not  in  volcanic  action  last  week,  but  the  industrial  war  raging 
at  home  was  a  matter  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  struggle  was  epoch-making.  The  depression  of  the  week 
was,  therefore,  at  once  accounted  for.  But  a  brighter  spot  was 
visible  in  the  Consols  Market,  which  showed  great  firmness;  the 
closing  quotation  being  78J  to  78L  Upon  reopening  on  Tuesday, 
the  markets  generally  were  slow  at  getting  to  work,  and  the  tone 
was  variable.  Home  Government  issues  were  firm.  But  Rails 
were  much  depressed  by  the  continued  worsening  of  the 
labour  outlook,  and  dealings  were  for  awhile  almost  arrested. 
Americans,  too,  were  quite  flat;  but  the  Foreign  Market  was 
calm  and  strong.  On  Wednesday,  the  general  characteristics 
were  unchanged.  Gilt-edged  showed  strength.  Consols  rose 
a  small  fraction ;  but  strike  developments  thrust  Rails  down. 
Americans  continued  weak;  and  Foreign  were  firm.  On  1  hurs- 
day,  business  remained  at  low  pressure  and  without  any  heart 
in  it.  Even  Consols  were  feeling  not  quite  so  stiff.  Rails  could 
find  little  to  cheer  them  in  the  chances  of  Government  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  strike  trouble ;  but  they  clutched  at  the  straw. 
Americans  were  crushed  by  the  Official  crop  report.  On  Friday, 
the  long  lane  of  depression  found  its  turning  at  last,  and  everyone 
was  looking  more  cheerful.  Government  issues  were  in  request, 
Consols  jumped  up  Rails  recovered  on  better  prospects  of  in¬ 
dustrial  peace,  and  Americans  took  a  more  hopeful  view  of  their 
own  troubles.  This  upward  turn  did  not  last  through  Saturday ; 
but  Consols  were  steady.  In  the  Money  Market,  there  was  little 
movement,  and  that  was  variable.  Business  in  the  Gas  Market 
was  quite  on  a  holiday  scale,  but  was  fairly  distributed  through 
the  list.  Changes  of  quotation  were  rare,  but  prices  were  very 
firm.  In  Gaslight  and  Coke  issues,  the  ordinary  was  very  mode¬ 
rately  dealt  in.  But  nothing  changed  hands  below  108,  and  io8ij 
was  marked  more  than  once— a  rise  of  J.  In  South  Metropolitan, 
there  were  a  few  transactions  ranging  from  119J  to  120,  and  the 
debenture  realized  79}  and  8o|.  In  Commercials,  there  was  one 
deal  in  the  4  per  cent,  at  116,  and  two  in  the  3*  per  cent,  at  1085 
free  and  109L  Among  the  Suburban  and  Provincial  group, 
Alliance  and  Dublin  were  marked  at  81^,  Brentford  new  at  205, 
British  at  45,  ditto  debenture  at  95^,  Bromley  “  B  ”  at  87J  free, 
and  (on  the  local  Exchange)  Liverpool  “  B  ”  at  1645.  In  the  Con¬ 
tinental  companies,  Imperial  was  only  dealt  in  two  or  three  times, 
marking  181  to  182J;  ditto  debenture  made  92J;  Union,  90  and 
90^;  ditto  preference,  135  ‘  ;  and  European,  19^  to  ig|.  Among 
undertakings  of  the  remoter  world,  Bombay  realized  6f,  Cape 
Town  and  District  2,  Monte  Video  12},  Primitiva  ,  ditto  pre¬ 
ference  5}  and  5§,  ditto  debenture  97J  and  97^,  and  San  Paulo 
2ijj  and  22. 


ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  MEMORANDA. 


Gas  and  Diesel  Engines  for  Generating  Electricity — Testing  of 
Electricity  Meters— Litigation  in  the  Air— “Free”  Wiring  Con¬ 
demned-Electricity  in  Mines — Cooking  Phenomena. 

The  other  week  we  touched  upon  the  subject  of  the  growth  of 
the  use  of  private  electricity  generating  plants  incorporating  gas- 
engines  as  the  motive  power — many  large  consumers  of  electricity 
for  lighting  and  other  purposes  showing  day  by  day  that  they 
can,  by  such  plants,  generate  and  supply  themselves  with  current 
at  a  lower  price  than  ordinary  electricity  purveyors.  With  gas- 
engines  and  generation  on  the  spot,  the  South  Suburban  Gas 
Company  have  proved  to  the  Festival  of  Empire  Committee  that 
they'  can  furnish  themselves  with  electricity  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  local  electricity  suppliers.  There  are  many  other  instances 
of  town-gas  driven  generating  plants.  There  is  the  municipal 
one  at  Newcastle  (Staffs.),  and  numerous  private  ones.  There 
are  also  the  gas-driven  generating  plants  on  gas-works  tor  the 
provision  of  energy  for  the  operation  of  retort-house  machinery  ; 
energy  being  derived  by  them  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  electricity 
authorities  can  supply  at.  With  all  this  before  us,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  Farnham  Gas  and  Electricity  Company  should 
be  advertising  for  two  high-speed  Diesel  oil-engines  for  driving 
their  electricity  generating  station.  They  ought,  it  seems  to  us, 
to  set  a  good  example  by  patronizing  their  own  gas  for  power 
purposes.  At  the  rate  at  which  gas  undertakings  are  obtaining 
powers  to  supply  both  gas  and  electricity — if  not  in  their  central 
districts,  in  the  outer  areas — and  are  doing  business  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  driving  plant  for  private  electricity  installations,  we 
shall  soon  be  requiring  advising  experts  with  experience  in  both 
gas  and  electricity  work.  This  recommendation  by  electrical 
engineers  of  the  Diesel  engine  for  electricity  generating  purposes 
is  spreading.  At  Egham,  there  is  a  proposal  to  erect  a  generating 
station  on  land  adjoining  the  gas-works ;  and  there,  again,  two 
Diesel  oil-engines  are  proposed.  Objection  was  raised  to  the 
use  of  the  engines  at  a  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  held  lately  by 
Mr.  A.  P.  Trotter;  it  being  seriously  imagined  by  occupiers  in  the 


vicinity  that  there  would  be  a  nuisance.  It  supplied  the  opportunity 
for  giving  an  excellent  character  to  the  Diesel  engine  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Mr.  Dykes  (of  Messrs.  Handcock  and  Dykes)  stated  that 
similar  engines  were  installed  in  Messrs.  Peter  Robinson’s  premises 
in  Oxford  Street,  just  under  the  show-rooms,  in  which  they  could 
not  be  heard.  Having  visited  the  premises,  the  Inspector  con¬ 
firmed  the  statement.  Now  if,  in  a  big  drapery  establishment  of 
this  kind,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  fashionable  shopping  quarter  of 
London,  a  private  electric  plant  can  be  used  in  this  way  without 
trouble,  then  such  plants  can  be  employed  practically  anywhere. 
This  points  to  another  thing.  If  Messrs.  Peter  Robinson  find  it 
preferable  and  more  economical  to  have  their  own  electricity  gene¬ 
rating  plant  than  to  patronize  the  local  vendors  of  electricity,  the 
same  will  apply  to  other  large  users  of  electricity  thereabouts. 
If  all  these  large  users  followed  the  example  of  the  firm  named, 
what  a  big  slice  would  be  cut  out  of  the  business  of  the  ordinary 
suppliers  of  electrical  energy  1  There  is  clearly  work  here  for  gas 
undertakings  (other  than  municipal  ones  with  municipal  electricity 
departments  in  opposition)  in  showing  some  of  these  large  users 
of  electricity  for  lighting  how  they  can  save  money  by  using  gas- 
engines  coupled-up  to  a  dynamo. 

Electricity  meters  are  at  the  present  time  an  awful  worry  to 
suppliers  of  electricity.  Their  initial  cost  is  great ;  the  expense 
of  maintenance  is  great ;  and  their  lives  are  so  condensed  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  recommend  that  they  be  purchased  out 
of  revenue,  or,  if  loans  are  granted  for  them  in  special  circum¬ 
stances,  then  the  Board  are  only  prepared  to  allow  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  years  as  the  term  within  which  the  loan 
should  be  repaid.  But  these  aspects  of  the  meter  question  are  of 
no  concern  to  the  consumer.  It  is  not  his  business  that  such 
appliances  are  costly  and  organically  very  delicate ;  it  is  his 
business  to  be  assured  that  the  meter  is  a  fair  arbiter  between  him 
and  those  from  whom  he  purchases  current.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling  of  uncertainty  about  the  electricity  meter  on  the  part  of 
consumers.  They  know  that  in  most  cases  these  meters  are  not 
sealed  and  certified  by  an  independent  authority,  as  in  the  case  of 
gas-meters.  They  are  also  learning  that  there  is  no  compulsion 
on  the  part  of  electricity  suppliers  to  have  meters  tested,  sealed, 
and  stamped ;  and  some  of  them  want  to  know  the  reason  why. 
There  is  experience  enough  now  as  to  the  testing  of  such  meters 
by  an  independent  authority ;  the  London  County  Council  having 
for  some  time  past  undertaken  the  work.  There  ought  not,  having 
regard  to  the  time  electricity  meters  have  been  in  use  and  the 
experience,  to  be  any  great  difficulty  about  making  independent 
testing  and  sealing  a  compulsory  matter.  The  City  Justices  of 
Manchester,  who  are  the  city  gas-meter  testing  authority,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  verification  and  sealing  of  electricity  meters 
should  also  be  under  their  charge ;  but  the  Corporation  Electricity 
Department  (who  have  a  testing  department  of  their  own)  do  not 
appear  enamoured  of  the  proposal.  Hence  a  deadlock.  Unless 
the  Manchester  Corporation  will  voluntarily  place  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  the  Justices,  the  latter,  without  statutory  authority,  are 
impotent  in  the  matter.  But  the  same  power  that  placed  the 
testing  and  sealing  of  gas-meters  under  the  charge  of  the  Justices 
can  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  electricity  meters. 

A  correspondent  in  the  “  Engineering  Supplement  ”  of  “  The 
Times  ”  has  called  attention  to  the  considerable  amount  of  unrest 
there  is  in  the  electrical  industry  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to 
metallic  filament  lamps.  The  cloud  of  litigation  is  above  the  in¬ 
dustry  ;  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  cloud  has  not  burst  before 
this,  seeing  the  number  of  tungsten  lamps  that  have  come  upon 
the  market  under  various  denominations.  That  things  have  been 
allowed  to  go  so  far  without  calling  upon  the  Courts  to  settle 
respective  titles,  and  to  say  whether  or  not  this  or  that  is  an  in¬ 
fringement,  is  singular.  There  have  already  been  one  or  two 
skirmishes;  but  the  main  question  has  yet  to  be  settled.  The 
industry,  says  the  writer  whose  article  reminds  of  what  threatens, 
cannot  pursue  its  normal  course  of  development  until  the  patent 
situation  is  cleared  up.  The  situation,  however,  is  complicated  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  patents  have  been  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  few  hands,  and  also  by  agreements  which  are  under¬ 
stood  to  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  larger  concerns,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  are  supporting  one  another  against  all  outsiders. 
Nevertheless  competition  from  abroad,  and  the  establishment  of 
new  concerns  to  manufacture  lamps,  have  proceeded.  The  un¬ 
certainty  grows ;  and  most  manufacturers  have  now  to  give  the 
distributing  houses  guarantees  against  the  consequences  of  in¬ 
fringement.  The  Courts  alone  can  clear  away  doubt ;  but  it  is 
recognized  that,  if  a  patent  monopoly  is  established,  the  public 
safeguard  of  open  competition  falls  to  the  ground. 

There  is  a  somewhat  historical  similarity  between  the  metallic 
filament  lamp  and  the  incandescent  gas  mantle.  Both  originated 
abroad ;  and  firms  largely  interested  in  gas  had  a  hand  in  the 
pioneer  work.  The  Osmium  lamp  was  invented  by  Welsbach, 
but  it  has  been  superseded.  Just  and  Hanaman’s  British  patents, 
and  those  of  the  Deutsche  Gasgliihlicht  Gesellschaft  of  Berlin, 
were  acquired  by  the  General  Electric  Company  in  this  country ; 
and  through  a  subsidiary  Company — the  Osram  Lamp  Company, 
Limited — manufacturing  works  at  Hammersmith  were  then  estab¬ 
lished.  Dr.  Kuzel’s  patents  for  making  filaments  from  a  paste 
containing  tungsten  in  the  colloidal  condition  were  acquired  by 
the  Berlin  gas  firm  of  Pintsch ;  and  lamps  are  made  according  to 
the  process  at  Brimsdown.  We  will  not  go  through  the  whole 
history  of  metallic  filament  lamp  development.  But  a  good  many 
other  people  are  interested  in  lamps  for  which  various  physical 
and  constructional  differences  are  claimed ;  so  that,  if  war  is  per  - 
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sisted  in,  we  have  here  the  making  of  a  cause  celebre  for  the  light¬ 
ing  world — technical  and  commercial.  An  incidental  interesting 
point  is  found  in  the  returns  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  elec¬ 
tric  lamps  in  Germany.  In  the  six  months  ending  March  last, 
that  country  manufactured  13,900,000  carbon  filament  lamps,  and 
17,000,000  metallic  filament  lamps. 

We  have  kept  at  hand  for  notice  an  article  that  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “  Electrical  Review  ”  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Goody,  bearing 
the  title  of  “  Some  Objections  to  ‘  Free  ’  Wiring.”  There  are 
many  objections  to  “free”  wiring  where  the  electricity  suppliers 
are  local  authorities;  but  there  are  no  objections  that  gas  sup¬ 
pliers  can  reasonably  offer  when  the  electricity  vendors  are  private 
companies.  Interest  in  the  matter  for  the  gas  supplier  then  ends 
at  the  pabulum  for  reflection  that  is  supplied  regarding  the  un- 
business-like  qualities  of  some  people  who  fancy  they  are  endowed 
with  an  extraordinary  amount  of  commercial  acumen.  This 
article  by  Mr.  Goody  is  practical  and  frank.  He  points  out  what 
most  of  us  know  (though  not  a  few  electrical  engineers  who  are 
hyper-sensitive  over  the  matter  of  an  error  of  judgment  will  not 
acknowledge  it),  that  there  is  a  good  stock  of  experience  now  of 
supply  authorities  who  have  burnt  their  fingers  over  the  free- 
wiring  business,  and  are  silently  cutting  their  losses  by  declining 
to  connect  more  consumers  on  the  same  terms,  and,  as  those 
already  on  the  system  drop  out,  by  ruling  out  the  connections. 
Others  who  have  entered  into  the  business  continue  in  the  vain 
hope  of  recovering  the  capital  they  have  generously  spent  in 
wiring  the  houses  of  people  who  obviously  must  be  in  the  category 
of  customer  that  is  least  likely  to  make  such  a  system  of  business 
pay.  “  Free  ”  wiring  may  produce  a  temporary  spurt  in  the 
number  of  connections ;  but  what  is  the  good  of  this  if  there  is 
no  profit  hanging  to  the  business?  We  have  Mr.  Goody  also 
candidly  saying  (and  his  remark  is  of  value  beyond  the  intention), 
“  an  electric  light  installation  has  too  short  a  life  for  a  company 
to  be  content  merely  to  earn  interest  of  (say)  6  or  7  per  cent, 
on  their  capital  outlay.”  Further,  “for  the  system  to  have  the 
slenderest  chance  of  financial  success,  it  is  necessary  that  each 
installation  should  be  completely  paid  for  in,  at  the  most,  four 
years,”  in  which  time  the  most  expensive  portions  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  will  probably  require  renewal. 

There  is  pleasure  in  meeting  an  electrician  like  Mr.  Goody  who 
refuses  to  mince  matters.  He  next  proceeds  to  give  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  A  council  spent  from  £5  10s.  to  £6  upon  each  free-wiring 
installation  ;  the  consumers  being  charged  6d.  per  unit,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  price  of  q|d.  per  unit.  The  average  consumption  in 
a  winter  quarter  was  2  units  per  week  (we  have  no  doubt  for  an 
indifferent  amount  of  illumination).  The  is.  revenue  gave  3d.  per 
week  above  the  ordinary  consumer  of  2  units  a  week.  In  the 
summer,  the  consumption  was  still  lower.  So  that  in  a  year  each 
consumer  only  paid  8s.  above  the  ordinary  consumer  to  meet 
capital  repayment,  interest,  repairs,  and  lamp  renewals.  Leaving 
out  all  expense  other  than  repayment,  the  8s.  per  annum  would 
only  succeed  in  clearing  off  the  bare  original  cost  in  about  four¬ 
teen  years !  This  does  not  make  any  allowance  for  the  contin¬ 
gency  of  the  consumer  transferring  his  residence.  Mr.  Goody 
does  not  see  any  analogy  whatever  between  a  free  electric  wiring 
installation,  and  what  gas  suppliers  are  able  to  do.  We  are  not 
astonished  he  does  not,  because  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace 
of  an  analogy  existing.  Then,  under  the  circumstances,  he  finds 
that  this  free-wiring  system  and  the  extra  charge  per  unit  does 
not  work  out  equitably.  The  large  consumer  pays  more  than  the 
smaller  one  ;  and  he  is,  in  comparison,  heavily  penalized  for  being 
the  better  consumer  of  the  two.  Mr.  Goody  ends  up  the  case 
against  free  wiring  with  the  pious  hope  that  it  “  will  come  to  an 
early  and  merciful  end.” 

Our  electrical  contemporaries  are  very  wroth  with  the  way 
things  are  going  in  connection  with  the  use  of  electricity  in  mines. 
We  are  not  concerned  in  the  matter  beyond  the  point  that  it  is  folly 
for  the  defenders  of  electricity  to  endeavour  to  paint  its  innocence 
in  immaculate  white.  What  electricity  will  do  out  of  the  mine,  it 
will  do  in  the  mine.  Fires  have  been  caused  by  electricity  in  much 
less  dangerous  places  than  mines — in  places  where  no  gas  could  be 
found.  We  also  remember  the  fatal  explosion  in  the  purifier-house 
at  the  Dublin  Gas-Works,  which  was  proved  to  have  been  caused 
by  an  electric  wire  from  which  the  insulation  was  partly  worn 
away.  The  matter  that  so  annoys  our  contemporaries  is  that  the 
coal  miners  of  the  country  are  antagonistic  to  the  use  of  electricity  ; 
and  the  coal  miners  express  themselves  as  genuinely  in  fear  of  it. 
Whether  the  economy  of  mechanical  coal-cutters  worked  by  elec¬ 
trical  energy  has  anything  to  do  with  their  “  fear  ”  is  not  a  matter 
that  appears  to  have  been  discussed.  However,  at  the  head  and 
front  of  their  objection,  they  place  the  danger  of  electricity  ;  and  at 
the  Miners’  International  Congress  at  Westminster  lately,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  calling  upon  the  Government  to  expedite  legisla¬ 
tion  making  for  the  greater  safety  of  workers  in  mines,  and 
the  use  of  electricity  was  condemned  in  no  measured  terms. 
The  Government  are  doing  something  to  control,  but  not  to 
prohibit,  the  use  of  electricity  in  coal  mines.  Clause  60  (as  it 
originally  stood)  of  the  Coal  Mines  Bill — now  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  Standing  Committee  “  B  ”  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
prohibited  the  use  of  electricity  in  any  part  of  a  mine  where,  on 
account  of  the  risk  of  explosion  of  gas  or  coal  dust,  the  use  of 
electricity  would  be  dangerous  to  life ;  and  it  also  provided  for  the 
use  of  electricity  being  subject  to  general  regulations  under  the 
Act.  When  this  clause  was  under  consideration  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  amendments  were  proposed  ;  and  one  suggested  by  Sir  A. 
Markham  was  ultimately  carried.  It  provides  for  the  discon¬ 


tinuance  of  the  use  of  electricity  in  any  part  of  a  mine  where  the 
amount  of  inflammable  gas  in  the  air  currents  exceeds  £  per  cent. 
The  amendment  further  provides  for  testing,  and  supervision  by  a 
competent  person.  The  electrical  papers  put  all  the  agitation 
down  to  ignorance,  prejudice,  foolishness,  and  so  forth.  Our  con¬ 
temporaries  may  say  what  they  please  in  this  way,  but  it  will  not 
alter  facts.  The  confidence  of  the  miner  in  this  matter  has  to  be 
gained  not  by  belittling  his  intelligence,  and  that  of  those  who 
speak  for  him,  but  by  satisfying  him  (if  it  be  possible)  that  elec¬ 
tricity  is  something  incapable  of  harm.  We  recognize  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  doing  this,  as  well  as  the  greater  ease  of  casting  ridicule, 
of  handling  platitudes,  and  of  making  use  of  transparent  pretence. 
However,  the  amending  clause  stands  as  part  of  the  Bill. 

We  were  interested  a  few  weeks  ago  in  certain  phenomena  that 
the  Berry  Construction  Company  assert  attach  to  the  use  of 
electricity  for  cooking.  There  is  some  peculiarity  about  the  heat 
of  electricity,  we  understand  from  these  people,  that  results,  by 
its  employment  in  cooking,  in  a  saving  of  pounds  of  meat  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  and  pounds  in  money  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
And  we  also  understand  from  them  that  there  is  something  alto¬ 
gether  different  about  the  heat  of  gas,  which  causes  it,  no  matter 
how  careful  one  may  be,  to  waste  the  meat,  to  shrivel  it  up,  and 
to  do  all  manner  of  things  that  electrical  heat  is  incapable  of 
doing.  We  asked  the  Berry  Construction  Company  the  wherefore 
of  these  strange  incomparable  doings  on  the  part  of  the  heat  of 
electricity  ;  but  never  a  word  in  reply.  We  ask  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  again,  because  we  see  that  the  agents  of  the  Company  named 
are  stumping  the  country  telling  the  people  as  to  the  wonderful 
doings  of  “Tricity”  cookers.  We  likewise  see  that  the  “Elec¬ 
trician  ”  mentions  that  at  Preston  it  was  stated  that  a  10-lb.  joint 
can  be  cooked  for  2jd.  (time,  please,  and  price  per  unit  ?),  and 
that  “  the  loss  of  ii  lbs.  of  meat,  which  would  take  place  by  any 
other  method,  is  avoided.”  As  the  Berry  Company  appear  to  be 
coy,  perhaps  the  “  Electrician  ”  will  explain  the  difference  between 
gas  and  electrical  heat,  so  as  to  try  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  To  save  the  “  Electrician  ”  trouble,  it  will  find  what  we 
previously  had  to  say  on  the  subject  in  our  issue  for  July  25.  We 
have  a  fancy  for  a  little  discussion  over  this  matter. 


Presentation  to  Alderman  Hart. 

Alderman  Henry  Hart,  the  Chairman  of  the  Canterbury  Gas 
and  Water  Company,  completed  on  the  2nd  inst.  half-a-century 
of  service  as  a  municipal  councillor  ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  Mayor  (Alderman  F. 
Bennett-Goldney)  offered  him  the  congratulations  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be  spared  to  have 
a  jubilee  for  his  sixtieth  year,  and  later  still.  Alderman  Hart,  in 
acknowledgment,  said  he  had  tried,  during  his  membership  of  the 
Council,  to  do  his  best  to  serve  the  citizens  in  the  duties  which 
had  devolved  upon  him  ;  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  do  so.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  he  invited  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  partake  of  refreshments  in  the  Mayor  s  Parlour.  In  the 
afternoon,  he  was  presented,  at  the  house  of  the  Town  Clerk 
(Mr.  Henry  Fielding),  with  a  handsome  inlaid  writing-table, 
by  the  officials  of  the  city.  It  bore  the  following  inscription : 
“  i86i — 1911.  To  Alderman  Henry  Hart,  J.P.,  on  the  completion 
of  his  fiftieth  year  of  faithful  and  unbroken  membership  of  the 
Canterbury  Town  Council,  from  the  officials  of  the  City,  as  an 
appreciation  of  his  invariable  consideration,  ldndness,  and  cour¬ 
tesy  to  all.  Canterbury,  2nd  August,  1911.”  The  Town  Clerk, 
in  making  the  presentation,  referred  to  the  affection  and  esteem 
in  which  Alderman  Hart  was  held  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Council,  the  officials,  and  the  citizens  generally,  for  whose  welfare 
he  had  given  the  best  years  of  his  life.  In  acknowledging  the 
gift,  Alderman  Hart  said  he  had  been  [greatly  aided  in  his  work 
by  the  officials.  He  expressed  the  real  devotion  he  had  for  them 
and  for  the  work  of  the  City,  and  said  it  was  his  greatest  wish 
ever  to  retain  the  goodwill  of  his  neighbours. 


Pipe  Subways  in  London. — According  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Engineer  for  the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Frank  Sumner, 
M.Inst.C.E.),  the  portions  of  which  relating  to  lighting  were  given 
in  the  “  Journal  ”  a  fortnight  ago,  the  total  length  of  subways  in 
the  city  is  1  mile  947  yards.  In  them,  there  are  about  2  miles 
693  yards  of  gas-mains  and  1  mile  693  yards  of  water-mains. 
During  the  year,  the  number  of  admissions  given  to  parties  having 
mains  in  the  subways  was  336  ;  among  them  being  90  to  the 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  and  eight  to  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board.  In  addition,  306  admissions  were  given  to  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  daily  examination  of  their  mains. 

Canadian  Gas  Association. — The  accounts  of  this  Association 
presented  at  the  last  annual  meeting  show  that  the  receipts  in 
the  twelve  months  ended  the  31st  of  May,  with  the  amount 
brought  forward,  amounted  to  $2001,  and  the  expenditure  to 
$1343;  leaving  a  balance  of  $658  in  hand.  The  officers  for  the 
current  year  are  :  President,  Mr.  Arthur  Hewitt  (Toronto) ;  First 
Vice-President,  Mr.  E.  J.  Philip  (Berlin)  ;  Second  X  ice-President, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Moore  (Woodstock);  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  John 
Keillor  (Hamilton);  Executive  Committee,  Messrs.  J.  S.  Norris 
(Montreal),  R.  A.  Wallace  (Quebec),  A.  A.  Dion  (Ottawa),  J.  M.  H. 
Young  (London),  and  P.  S.  Coate  (Chatham).  It  was  thought 
that  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  retiring  President,  should  be  re-elected ;  and 
next  year’s  meeting  will,  in  all  probability,  be  held  in  Toronto. 
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AN  APPRECIATION  OF  M.  JOSEPH  DE  BROUWER. 

The  distinguished  gas  engineer,  M.  Joseph  de  Brouwer,  was  made 
the  recipient  of  the  honour  of  being  nominated  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Association  of  Gas  Engineers  of  Holland  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Leeuwarden.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  was  conferred  upon  him  in  consideration  of  his  services  to 
the  gas  industry  in  various  directions,  and  in  particular  of  his 
achievements  in  superseding  manual  labour  in  the  retort-house  by 
mechanical  power. 

M.  de  Brouwer,  we  learn  from  “  Het  Gas,”  was  born  at  Bruges 
on  Nov.  2,  1843,  and  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louvain  in  August,  1865.  He  was  duly  called  to  the 
Bar ;  but  circumstances  soon  drew  him  towards  gas  manufacture. 
The  gas-works  at  Bois-le-Duc,  Tirlemont,  Bruges,  and  Courtray 
had  been  founded  by  his  father,  whose  early  death  led  to  the  son 
being  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  their  management. 
Throwing  himself  into  this  sphere  of  activities  with  the  greatest 
zeal,  the  young  Doctor  of  Laws  quickly  became  metamorphosed 
into  a  technical  gas  man  whose  right  to  the  title  of  gas  engineer 
no  one  would  now  deny.  In  1904,  the  Societe  Technique  de  l’ln- 
dustrie  du  Gaz  en  Lrauce  conferred  upon  him  its  highest  distinc¬ 
tion — its  gold  medal— an  honour  he  shares  with  M.  Coze,  Baron 
Auer  von  Welsbach,  and  (since  1908)  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Belgian 
Gas  Association,  and  has  occupied  its  presidential  chair. 

The  name  of  De  Brouwer  first  acquired  world-wide  renown 
through  his  conveying  trough ;  and,  later,  his  charging  machine 
and  push-discharger  enhanced  his  reputation.  In  the  early  days 
of  his  connection  with  the  gas  industry,  he  aimed  at  improving 
the  construction  of  retort-settings  and  diminishing  manual  labour 
in  the  retort-house.  In  the  nineties,  he  made  extensive  investiga¬ 
tions  in  intensified  gas  lighting — using  gas  under  high  pressure  in 
special  services.  At  Ghent,  before  1900,  he  put  in  three  large  in¬ 
stallations  on  this  system,  which  are  still  in  use.  He  at  the  time 
took  out  a  patent  for  strengthening  high-pressure  gas-mantles  by 
means  of  platinum  gauze.  In  1905,  he  was  instrumental  in  found¬ 
ing  a  Central  Societe  for  the  exploitation  of  the  gas  and  electricity 
industries  in  different  districts.  With  his  eldest  son  (M.  Jean  de 
Brouwer)  as  Manager,  this  undertaking  rapidly  developed  under 
his  general  managership  ;  and  during  six  years  seven  gas-works, 
supplying  sixty  towns  and  villages,  have  been  amalgamated  in  it. 
Their  high-pressure  mains  extend  through  the  North  of  Belgium, 
from  Limburg  to  Dunkirk,  with  a  total  length  of  342  miles.  M.  de 
Brouwer’s  services  have  been  recognized  by  the  State  by  the  con¬ 
ferring  upon  him  of  the  Officer’s  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leopold, 
and  the  Civic  Cross  of  the  Lirst  Class. 

The  congratulatory  notice  in  “  Het  Gas”  concludes  with  hearty 
wishes,  in  which  we  associate  ourselves,  for  the  continued  welfare 
of  M.  de  Brouwer,  his  family,  and  his  undertakings. 


Obituary. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  Monday  last  week,  at 
Heckington,  Lincolnshire,  while  on  holiday,  of  Mr.  George  Rait 
Guyatt,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ceara  Gas  Company.  This  posi¬ 
tion  he  had  filled  since  1899,  when  he  succeeded  his  father,  Mr. 
Thomas  Guyatt,  who  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Horatio  Brothers.  Deceased  was  in  his  forty-third 
year.  His  father  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Ottoman  Gas  Company, 
and  his  brother  (Mr.  T.  A.  Guyatt)  the  Engineer,  Manager,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Ely  Gas  Company. 


Personal. 

Mr.  George  Greenslade,  the  Engineer  of  the  South  Hants 
Water  Company,  has,  after  thirty-two  years’  service,  relinquished 
this  position  on  account  of  ill-health  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Kitchingman, 
the  Water  Engineer  at  Poole,  has  been  appointed  his  successor. 

Mr.  James  Howarth,  of  Poulton-le-Fylde,  has  been  elected  a 
Director  of  the  Whitworth  Vale  Gas  Company  to  serve  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  Alderman  T.  Briggs.  Mr.  Howarth 
was  formerly  Auditor  for  the  Company ;  and  he  is  succeeded  in 
this  position  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Whitworth. 

Mr.  T.  Banbury  Ball  has  just  completed  thirty  years’  service 
as  Gas  Engineer  and  Manager  of  the  Rochdale  Corporation.  He 
was  appointed  in  1881,  in  succession  to  Mr.  William  Romans,  who 
had  only  held  the  position  for  a  year;  his  predecessor  being  Mr. 
T.  O.  Paterson,  who  left  Rochdale  to  become  Gas  Engineer  to 
the  Birkenhead  Corporation.  Since  Mr.  Ball  took  charge  of  the 
Rochdale  gas  undertaking,  it  has  been  greatly  developed,  and  the 
works  practically  remodelled  under  his  direction.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  has  been  the  erection  of  an  installation  of  Glover-West 
vertical  retorts,  now  almost  ready  for  use.  The  Rochdale  Gas- 
Works  were  purchased  from  the  old  Company  by  the  Improve¬ 
ment  Commissioners  in  1844  for  £26,000;  and  in  1858,  two  years 
after  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  they  were  transferred  to  the 
Corporation.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase,  the  price  of  gas  to 
consumers  in  Rochdale — and  they  were  not  many — was  7s.  per 
1000  cubic  feet.  The  Commissioners  at  once  reduced  it  to  6s.; 
and  it  remained  at  this  figure  until  1851,  when  is.  was  taken  off. 
The  price  is  now  2s.  8d. ;  and  the  Gas  Committee  have  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  question  of  a  further  reduction. 


THE  ALKALI  AND  CHLORINE  INDUSTRIES.* 

The  third  volume  of  the  third  English  edition  of  Professor  George 
Lunge’s  monumental  treatise  on  “The  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  and  Alkali”  deals  with:  (1)  The  ammonia-soda  process  of 
alkali  manufacture ;  (2)  various  subsidiary  processes  of  alkali 
manufacture;  (3)  the  chlorine  industry.  None  of  these  subjects 
has  any  very  direct  connection  with  the  gas  industry,  although 
it  is  inevitable  that  two  such  important  branches  of  applied 
chemistry  as  alkali  manufacture  with  its  subsidiary  processes,  and 
gas  manufacture  with  its  resultant  bye-products,  should  come  into 
close  touch  one  with  the  other  at  several  points.  It  will,  however, 
suffice  in  this  notice  of  the  new  volume  of  Professor  Lunge’s  work 
to  indicate  the  scope  of  its  contents,  and  to  point  out  one  or  two 
of  the  matters  dealt  with  which  are  of  more  direct  interest  to  gas 
chemists  and  engineers. 

The  electrolytical  methods  of  producing  alkali  and  chlorine 
were  briefly  dealt  with  in  the  corresponding  volume  of  the  second 
English  edition  of  Professor  Lunge’s  work  ;  but  owing  to  their 
extensive  development  in  recent  years,  they  have  now  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  new  volume,  which  is  being  prepared  by  Professors 
Askenasy  and  Haber,  and  will  be  issued  later  as  Vol.  IV.  of  the 
complete  treatise.  The  loss  of  matter  to  Vol.  III.  involved  in  this 
removal  from  it  of  the  description  of  electrolytical  methods  is, 
however,  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  more  extended  de¬ 
scriptions  now  given  of  the  other  processes  dealt  with  in  the 
volume.  The  first  of  these— viz.,  the  important  ammonia-soda 
process  of  manufacturing  alkali,  is  covered  in  nine  chapters 
extending  in  all  to  about  210  pages.  The  first  chapter  is  historical 
and  general,  and  the  second  refers  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  of 
salt  required  for  the  process.  The  third  chapter  deals  with  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  for  use  in  the  process,  and,  since  this 
is  generally  derived  from  the  burning  of  lime,  descriptions  are 
given  of  the  lime-kilns,  more  or  less  of  a  special  design,  which 
are  used  for  the  purpose.  The  special  feature  of  these  kilns  is 
the  provision  made  in  them  for  the  collection  and  removal  of  the 
limekiln  gases;  and  the  kilns  are  fired  and  worked  so  that  as  high 
a  proportion  as  possible  of  carbonic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  lime¬ 
kiln  gases.  The  members  of  the  technical  staffs  of  the  gas¬ 
works  in  the  country  which,  owing  to  local  conditions,  still  burn 
lime  for  use  as  a  purifying  material  in  place  of  oxide,  will  find  a 
few  points  of  interest  in  the  descriptions  of  the  kilns  used  for 
lime  burning  on  alkali  works.  It  would  appear  that  in  practice 
from  12  to  14  parts  of  coke  are  charged  into  the  kilns  for  each 
100  parts  of  limestone.  In  the  description  of  methods  of  analyzing 
lime-kiln  gases,  mention  is  made  of  a  “  Bunsen  burette,”  where  it 
is  evident  that  the  Bunte  burette  is  intended.  n 

There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  to  readers  of  the  “  Journal  ” 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  which  refer  to  the  precipitation 
and  preparation  of  the  bicarbonate ;  but  in  the  sixth  chapter,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  recovery  of  the  ammonia,  there  is  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  methods  for  the  analysis  of  gas  liquor  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  For  full  details,  however,  of  these  methods,  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  Professor  Lunge’s  treatise  on  “  Coal  Tar  and 
Ammonia.”  In  the  eighth  chapter,  there  is  a  short  note  on  pro¬ 
posals  for  working  the  ammonia-soda  process  in  combination  with 
coal-gas  manufacture.  The  chief  of  these  proposals  is  that  em¬ 
bodied  in  patents  taken  out  by  Wallace  and  Claus  in  1877,  which 
involved  the  purification  of  coal  gas  by  ammonia  alone,  and  the 
driving  forward  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  means  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  In  the  liquor,  rich  in  ammonium  carbonate,  thus 
obtained,  common  salt  was  to  be  dissolved,  and  carbonic  acid, 
produced  by  decomposing  sodium  carbonate,  was  to  be  passed 
in  in  order  to  cause  a  precipitate  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  which 
was  then  collected  and  heated  for  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid  for  subsequent  use.  From  the  solution,  containing  ammo¬ 
nium  salts,  the  ammonia  was  liberated  by  lime  for  further  use  in 
the  purification  of  gas.  The  process  thus  saved  the  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia,  which  are  lost  in  the  ordinary  ammonia-soda 
process ;  but,  as  the  author  points  out,  the  difficulties  involved  in 
it  have  evidently  not  been  surmounted  in  practice. 

The  various  processes  of  alkali  manufacture  described  in  the 
five  chapters  which  comprise  the  second  section  of  the  volume  do 
not  contain  any  matter  of  special  interest  to  gas  chemists,  nor 
much  that  is  of  immediate  practical  importance  in  the  alkali 
industry.  This  part  of  the  work  is  mainly  a  record  of  proposals, 
more  or  less  ingenious,  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have 
failed  to  justify  adoption  on  an  extended  working  scale. 

The  third  section  of  the  work  refers  to  the  chlorine  industry  ; 
and  in  its  third  chapter — viz.,  the  seventeenth  of  the  volume— it 
comes  into  touch  with  the  gas  industry  through  the  description 
of  the  Weldon  process  for  the  utilization  of  the  still  liquor.  In  a 
brief  note  on  the  use  of  Weldon  mud  other  than  for  chlorine  piu- 
duction,  it  is  mentioned  that  Hood  and  Salamon  have  proposed 
Weldon  mud  for  purifying  coal  gas.  But  the  author  docs  not 
appear  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  proposal  has  been  carried 
out  on  an  extensive  scale  at  a  number  of  important  gas-works  111 
this  country.  He  speaks  of  it  in  the  same  fashion  in  which  he 
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refers  to  the  multitudinous  processes  connected  with  the  alkali 
industry  for  which  patents  have  been  taken  out,  but  of  which  no 
practical  application  has  ever  been  made.  Whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  Weldon  mud  as  a  purifying  material  as  compared  with 
oxide  of  iron,  it  has  at  least  had  the  distinction  of  being  tried  on 
a  very  extensive  practical  scale.  The  author  refers  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  uses  for  the  calcium  chloride  which  is  produced 
in  such  enormous  quantities  as  a  bye-product  of  the  Weldon  pro¬ 
cess.  The  more  or  less  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Brunner,  Mond  and  Co.  to  bring  this  bye-product,  either  in 
solution  or  in  a  partially  dehydrated  state  into  extensive  use  for 
mitigating  the  dust  nuisance  on  untarred  macadamized  roads,  is, 
however,"  not  mentioned  by  him.  The  production  of  bleaching 
powder  is  dealt  with  in  an  interesting  chapter,  which  is  followed 
by  another  one  on  bleaching  liquors  and  other  bleaching  com¬ 
pounds.  The  final  chapter  is  on  the  manufacture  of  chlorates. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  chapters  of  direct  interest  to  gas  engi¬ 
neers.  An  appendix  to  the  work  gives  statistical  data  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  alkali  and  chlorine  products  in  the  chief  countries  of 
the  world. 

The  volume  as  a  whole  is  compiled  with  Professor  Lunge’s 
well-known  ability  and  thoroughness  ;  and  the  worst  fault  which 
can  be  alleged  against  it  is  that  he  at  times  fails  to  discriminate 
between  matter  which  is  of  real  practical  significance  and  that 
which  is  only  the  product  of  the  imagination  of  an  inventive  tyro 
in  the  industry.  References  to  many  of  the  patents  taken  out  by 
inventors  of  the  latter  class  might  well  have  been  excluded  from 
the  work.  Though  the  author  seems  now  to  be  more  familiar 
with  the  procedure  followed  in  Continental  rather  than  English 
alkali  works,  the  volume  must  be  indispensable  to  chemists  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  latter. 


SLOW  v.  QUICK  CONDENSATION. 


It  may  be  remembered  that  the  newly-constituted  Special  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Societe  Technique  du  Gaz  en  France  submitted 
reports  at  the  congress  held  in  Marseilles  in  May  last.  These 
bodies  had  not  been  in  existence  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  their 
presenting  any  noteworthy  results  of  their  labours  ;  but  they 
invited  members  to  suggest  subjects  for  study,  and  promised  to 
deal  with  them.  One  of  the  members— M.  Andre  Grebel,  whose 
name  has  frequently  appeared  in  our  columns  in  connection  with 
his  papers  read  before  the  Society  and  his  communications  to  the 
French  Technical  Press— has  accepted  the  invitation  ;  and  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  “Journal  de  l’Eclairage  au  Gaz”  he  had  a 
long  article  on  the  subject  of  condensation,  dealing  specially  with 
the  views  lately  enunciated  by  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  which 
were  embodied  in  the  paper  read  by  M.  Laurain  at  the  recent 
congress  [see  “Journal  ”  for  May  30,  p.  602] ,  and  those  held  by 
the  majority  of  gas  managers,  himself  among  the  number.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  gas  compared  with  the  slow 
condensation  generally  in  vogue;  and  M.  Grebel  thinks  it  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  studied  by  one  of  the  Committees.  It 
has  been  before  the  members  more  or  less  since  the  congress  in 
Paris  last  year;  but  M.  Laurain’s paper  has  invested  it  with  addi¬ 
tional  interest.  Whether  or  not  M.  Grebel’s  suggestion  is  acted 
upon,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  more  will  be  heard 
about  it  at  the  congress  next  year.  Meanwhile,  M.  Grebel  gives 
expression  to  his  own  views  on  the  matter.  These  we  will  en¬ 
deavour  briefly  to  epitomize. 

First  of  all,  he  points  out  that  “  condensation  ”  belongs  to  a 
group  of  operations  formerly  referred  to  under  the  general  ex¬ 
pression  of  “physical  purification.”  The  object  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  purification  of  gas  is  to  retain  its  useful  and  remove 
its  useless  elements,  and  not  solely  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
quantity  of  naphthalene  present.  If  this  were  the  only  object 
aimed  at,  it  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  right  thing  to 
bring  the  gas  leaving  the  hydraulic  main  quickly  down  below  the 
minimum  temperature  to  which  it  would  fall  in  the  pipes  and 
manufacturing  and  distributing  plant.  As  far  back  as  1907,  and 
agqin  in  1908,  the  author  asked,  in  the  publication  in  which  the 
communication  now  under  notice  appears,  why  this  system  of  the 
sudden  cooling  of  the  gas,  which  has  been  in  use  for  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  in  the  Municipal  gas-works  in  Brussels,  and  which 
the  Paris  Gas  Company  have  recently  adopted,  has  not  been 
employed  in  all  gas-works.  If  a  solution  which  appeared  to  be 
capable  of  getting  rid  entirely  of  the  naphthalene  trouble  did  not 
receive  general  support,  he  thinks  there  must  be  good  and  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  for  not  using  it  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  manu¬ 
facture  obtaining  in  many  gas-works. 

M.  Grebel  alludes  to  the  experiments  made  by  M.  Sainte-Claire 
Deville,  and  points  out  that  they  relate  to  the  particular  case  of 
the  experimental  works  of  the  Paris  Gas  Company  at  La  Villette. 
It  was  shown  that  the  loss  of  benzol  in  the  tar,  due  to  sudden 
condensation,  represented  only  2  grammes  per  cubic  metre  of  gas, 
or  2  to  3  litres  illuminating  power  (the  French  standard  being 
105  litres  of  gas  to  give  the  light  of  one  carcel,  or  9-6  candles). 
But  M.  Grebel  questions  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  regard  this 
as  general.  In  his  opinion,  the  loss  is  sometimes  double  or  treble. 
Indeed,  at  the  Gennevilliers  works,  which  were  visited  by  the 
members  of  the  Societe  Technique  du  Gaz  last  year,  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  hot  condensers  caused  a  drop  of  7  to  8  litres. 
When  the  distillation  of  tar  is  carried  on  by  managers  themselves, 
the  cost  of  the  rectification  and  purification  of  the  benzols,  as 


well  as  the  expenses  attending  supplementary  carburation,  may 
be  regarded  as  negligible  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  is  therefore 
quite  logical  that  sudden  condensation  should  be  adopted  in  such 
works  as  those  in  Brussels  and  Paris.  In  medium-sized  works, 
however,  the  loss  would  be  appreciable.  If  only  3  grammes  of 
benzol  per  cubic  metre  (35-3  cubic  feet)  of  gas  have  to  be  added 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  illuminating  power,  it  would  mean, 
for  a  make  of  3.}  million  cubic  metres, something  like  10,000  kilos., 
or  9  tons  17  cwt.,  per  annum.  The  cost  would  be  only,  roughly, 
2500  frs. ;  but  in  addition  there  would  be  the  expenses  of  carbu¬ 
ration.  If  gazine  were  employed,  which  can  be  easily  added  in 
small  quantities,  the  cost  would  be  double.  M.  Grebel  thinks 
that  if  the  benzol  can  be  left  in  the  gas,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
large  consumption  of  cold  water  for  cooling  avoided,  without 
exceeding  the  admissible  quantity  of  naphthalene,  the  question  is 
worth  investigation. 

M.  Grebel’s  opinion,  as  expressed  at  the  recent  congress  of  the 
Societe  Technique  in  Marseilles,  is  that  the  problem  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  naphthalene  will  not  be  solved  by  the  adoption  of 
sudden  cooling  of  the  gas.  He  considers  that  methodical  and 
liberal  washing  with  tar  should  be  as  efficacious  hot  as  cold,  even 
if  not  more  so ;  and  this  would  be  confirmed  or  otherwise  by  the 
suggested  experiments.  “  Capricious  ”  naphthalene,  he  says,  often 
gives  a  manager  trouble.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  endeavour 
to  produce  as  little  of  it  as  possible  in  the  retorts,  and  to  capture 
it  immediately  after  it  leaves  them.  But  the  fact  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  naphthalene  will  be  made  so  long  as  gas  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  coal.  The  author  concludes, 
therefore,  that  it  will  be  well  to  bear  the  evil  without  exaggerat¬ 
ing  the  inconveniences  attending  it.  For  the  moment,  it  will 
suffice,  he  thinks,  to  minimize  its  effects,  without  ruining  ourselves 
by  the  adoption  of  remedies  more  or  less  approved  and  appro¬ 
priated.  In  order  to  deal  with  it  in  the  surest  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  way,  without  bringing  upon  ourselves  other  evils,  he  considers 
we  should  first  of  all  learn  to  understand  it  better  by  studying 
the  phenomenon  of  the  dissolution  tension  of  naphthalene  vapour 
in  relation  to  tar. 


The  late  Mr.  Gerald  T.  Watson,  who  died  on  the  2nd  ult.,  in 
his  71st  year,  left  estate  of  the  value  of  £23,551-  Deceased  was 
for  some  years  a  Director  of  the  Tottenham  and  Edmonton  Gas 
Company. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  copper  water-pipes  in  private 
houses  was  raised  by  certain  speakers  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  A  plumber  had 
written  to  the  Prefect  to  ask  if  copper  piping  could  be  used.  The 
Director  of  the  Municipal  Laboratory  said  that  no  regulation 
existed  prohibiting  such  a  practice ;  but  he  advised  the  Prefect  to 
consult  the  Board  of  Health.  M.  Armand  Gautier  was  appointed 
by  the  Board  to  study  the  matter,  and  he  has  reported  in  favour 
of  permitting  the  practice.  Lead,  said  M.  Gautier,  was  used 
because  it  was  cheaper  and  more  pliable  than  copper ;  but  he 
saw  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  latter. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  Professor  A.  H. 
Gibson  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  resistance  that  is  offered 
to  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes  or  passages  having  divergent 
boundaries.  His  contention  was  that  the  rate  of  loss  of  head 
in  water  flowing  steadily  along  various  types  of  expanding  tubes 
was  the  object  of  the  research.  The  types  selected  were  circular 
pipes  with  uniformly  diverging  boundaries,  rectangular  pipes  with 
two  sides  parallel  and  the  other  pair  uniformly  diverging,  trumpet¬ 
shaped  pipes  with  the  curved  boundary  made  so  that  the  square 
of  the  speed  fell  off  uniformly  with  distance,  &c.  In  this  last- 
named  form  there  was  a  distinct  reduction  in  the  loss  of  head  in 
a  given  length,  as  compared  with  the  loss  in  uniformly  diverging 
tubes.  The  divergence  which  gave  the  greatest  efficiency  was 
from  xo°  to  1 6°  in  the  rectangular  pipes,  and  from  f  to  io°  m 
the  circular  pipes. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  at  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  last  month,  the 
members  inspected  the  water-works  plant,  which  is  owned  by  the 
American  Water- Works  and  Guarantee  Company,  where  they  saw 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  pressure  type  of  mechanical  filters.  _  Water 
was  originally  pumped  from  the  Tennessee  River  directly  into  the 
city  mains  through  the  filters.  Several  years  ago,  low-lift  pumps 
were  installed,  a  1,500,000-gallon  settling-basin  was  placed  on  the 
hill  above  the  filters,  and  a  clear-water  tank  built  on  ground  some 
40  feet  below  the  filters.  Changes  were  also  made  in  the  strainer 
system.  The  26  Jewell  filters  and  20  National  filters  are  closed 
steel  tanks  having  a  combined  filter  area  of  2500  square  feet.  The 
average  consumption  in  Chattanooga  and  the  surrounding 
suburbs  (estimated  to  have  about  72,000  population)  is  6|  million 
s  allons  in  24  hours.  Filtered  water  from  the  high-pressure  system 
is  used  to  wash  the  filters,  while  the  sand  is  stirred  by  agitators 
in  those  of  the  Jewell  type.  Only  a  reverse  current  of  wash  water 
is  available  in  the  remaining  filters.  Three  wooden  baffles  deflect 
the  raw  water  from  side  to  side  in  the  settling-basins.  Sulphate 
of  alumina,  used  in  quantities  varying  from  o-6  grain  per  gallon 
upwards,  is  applied  directly  from  one  of  two  solution-tanks  into 
the  raw  water  entering  the  settling-basin.  Samples  for  chemical 
and  bacteriological  analysis  are  shipped  to  Birmingham  (Ala.), 
where  the  Company  have  a  fully  equipped  laboratory  in  charge  ot 
a  trained  sanitary  engineer. 
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THE  COKE=OVEN  GAS  PROJECT  FOR  OSTEND. 


In  the  “Journal”  a  short  time  ago,  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
Corporation  of  Ostend  were  inviting  tenders  for  the  supply  of  the 
town  with  coke-oven  gas,  works  for  the  production  of  which  were, 
if  thought  advisable  by  the  contractor,  to  be  put  up  on  a  plot  of 
ground  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  situated  a  short  distance  from 
the  port  on  the  Maritime  Canal,  and  permitting  of  an  easy  junction 
with  the  Belgian  State  Railways  and  with  the  neighbouring  sea¬ 
side  places.  The  invitation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  promptly 
responded  to,  as  the  time  for  submitting  tenders  has  been  extended 
till  the  5th  prox.  Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  papers  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Belgian  Gas  Association  in  June  last  year,  the 
“  Transactions  ”  of  which,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  have  just 
reached  us  from  the  Secretary  (Heer  van  Heede),  was  on  “  The 
Utilization  of  Coke-Oven  Gas  for  the  Lighting  of  Towns;”  the 
author  being  M.  Charles  Regout,  the  Managing-Director  of  the 
Li6ge  Gas  Company,  in  association  with  his  two  Engineers,  MM. 
Bertholet  and  Houtvast,  who  dealt  with  the  technical  details.  At 
the  close  of  the  paper,  there  is  reproduced  the  specification  on 
which  the  Ostend  tenders  are  to  be  based;  and  the  following 
particulars  are  taken  therefrom. 

The  Municipality  reserve  the  exclusive  right  to  distribute  the 
gas  over  the  entire  area  under  their  jurisdiction.  The  concession 
will  be  for  26  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  Municipality 
will  become  proprietors  of  the  works  without  payment  or  indem¬ 
nity  to  the  contractor.  The  piece  of  land  placed  at  his  disposal 
for  the  erection  of  the  works  has  a  frontage  of  920  feet  and  a 
depth  of  1050  feet;  and  it  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  canal 
from  Bruges  to  Ostend.  The  gas  will  have  to  be  supplied  to  one 
or  more  meters  to  be  fixed  by  the  Municipality  near  the  gas¬ 
holders  ;  and  the  price  per  cubic  metre  will  have  to  be  specified. 
A  table  annexed  to  the  specification  gives  the  maximum,  minimum, 
and  average  daily  outputs,  and  the  maximum  hourly  output,  for 
each  month  in  the  past  year;  and  the  Municipality  will  take  the 
minimum  daily  quantity  increased  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent. 
The  contractor  will  have  to  furnish  all  the  gas  that  may  be 
required,  and  make  provision  for  augmentation  of  consumption 
during  the  period  of  the  concession.  The  present  gasholder 
capacity  is  530,000  cubic  feet ;  and  it  will  be  increased  by  the 
Municipality  as  required,  until  it  is  equal  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
maximum  daily  consumption. 

The  gas  is  to  have  a  gross  calorific  power  of  550  B.Th.U.  per 
cubic  foot,  as  tested  by  a  Junkers  calorimeter,  and  be  perfectly 
purified.  It  will  be  tested  by  the  officers  of  the  Municipality  at 
any  point  on  the  distributing  plant  which  they  may  determine, 
and  as  many  times  a  day  as  they  please.  The  price  named  in 
the  accepted  tender  will  apply  to  consumptions  not  exceeding  200 
million  cubic  feet  per  annum.  Above  this  quantity  discounts  will 
be  allowed.  Provision  is  made  for  the  supply  of  neighbouring 
communes.  The  contractor  is  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Municipality  a  supply  of  electric  current.  A  penalty  at  the  rate 
of  is.  ild.  per  1000  cubic  feet  will  be  incurred  for  deficient  supply 
of  gas ;  and  another,  calculated  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
given,  if  the  calorific  power  is  below  the  standard.  If  it  drops 
below  540  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot,  not  only  will  the  penalty  be 
imposed,  but  the  Municipality  will  not  consider  themselves  liable 
for  payment  for  any  of  the  gas  sent  out  on  the  day  when  the 
deficiency  occurs.  The  contract  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Municipality,  without  indemnity,  if  the  contractor  fails  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  in  regard  to  caution-money ;  if  the  supply  of  gas 
is  suspended  for  more  than  24  consecutive  hours,  so  that  the 
demands  of  the  consumers  cannot  be  met ;  or  if  the  contractor 
becomes  bankrupt.  The  supply  of  gas  is  to  commence,  at  the 
latest,  sixteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  notification  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  tender. 


AN  ABSOLUTE  UNIT  OF  LIGHT. 


A  note  was  given  in  the  “Journal”  for  May  16  last,  p.  451,  of 
the  contents  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Houstoun,  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  on  “  The  Absolute  Measurement  of  Light :  A  Proposal 
for  an  Ultimate  Light  Standard,”  which  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society.  The  paper  has  since  been  printed  in  extenso 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society ;  and  in  view  of  the  somewhat 
cognate  proposals  of  Dr.  H.  Strache,  of  Vienna,  made  at  the 
recent  Photometric  Congress  at  Zurich  (ante,  p.  358),  and  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Sub-Committee  at  the  Congress  to  investigate 
the  subject  further,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  fuller  abstract  of 
Dr.  Houstoun’s  paper. 

The  fact  that  the  eye  cannot  estimate  light  intensity,  but  can 
only  tell  when  the  illumination  of  two  adjacent  surfaces  is  equal, 
makes  the  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  a  source  of  light  a 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  process.  The  inference  that  when  equal 
illumination  is  obtained  from  (say)  a  Hefner  lamp  and  a  metallic 
filament  lamp,  their  intensities  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
distances  from  the  photometer  head,  is  strictly  only  justified  if 
the  colours  of  the  two  sources,  or  the  distribution  of  energy  in 
the  spectra  of  the  two  sources,  is  exactly  the  same.  Abney  has 


shown  that  the  relative  luminosity  of  the  different  colours  of 
a  spectrum  varies  with  its  intensity.  T  hus  the  result  of  a  photo¬ 
metric  comparison  of  two  sources  of  different  colours  will  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  distance  of  one  of  the  sources  from 
the  photometer  head,  and  will  again  vary  according  to  whether 
the  colour  vision  of  the  observer  is  normal  or  abnormal.  Practi¬ 
cally  the  colour  difference  of  the  sources  to  be  compared  may 
not  usually  be  very  great,  and  the  illumination  of  the  photometer 
head  will  not  vary  over  a  very  wide  range.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
impossible  with  present  standards  to  determine  satisfactorily  the 
candle  power  of  (say)  a  mercury  vapour  lamp.  The  Purkinje 
effect,  or  the  change  from  rod  to  cone  vision,  causes  the  trouble. 
The  author  proposes  to  place  the  photometry  of  different  coloured 
lights  on  an  exact  footing  by  relying  solely  on  ultimate  measure¬ 
ments  with  electrical  apparatus. 

The  thermopile  cannot  be  used  for  the  measurement  of  candle 
power,  because  it  gives  the  same  value  to  the  energy  of  every 
radiation,  irrespective  of  its  wave-length  or  visibility.  The  light- 
producing  effect  of  the  same  quantity  of  energy  is  much  greater  in 
the  middle  of  the  spectrum  than  at  its  ends.  If  a  light  filter 
capable  of  stopping  all  the  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  radiation  and 
of  reducing  the  energy  of  the  visible  spectrum  in  inverse  ratio  to 
its  light-producing  effect  is  placed  in  front  of  the  thermopile,  the 
radiation  will  be  weighted  according  to  the  visibility,  and  the 
deflections  will  be  proportional  to  the  light  received.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  thermopile  and  light  filter  constitutes  a  kind  of  electric 
eye  having  the  property  of  registering  the  intensity  of  the  light  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  M.  Fery  has  already  proposed  [ vide  “Jour¬ 
nal,”  Vol.  CIL,  p.  575,  and  Vol.  CIII.,  p.  504]  to  put  such  a 
method  into  practice  by  using  a  filter  consisting  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  copper  acetate  with  a  radiomicrometer  ;  but  the  author 
does  not  consider  this  arrangement  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The 
relative  visibility  of  light  of  different  wave-lengths  for  different  in¬ 
tensities  of  that  light  has  been  determined  by  Professor  Konig ; 
and  since  his  colour  vision  was  normal,  the  table  drawn  up  by 
Nutting  from  his  results  may  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  average 
human  eye. 

The  filter  chosen  must  be  one  capable  of  accurate  reproduction  ; 
and  in  this  respect  solutions  of  salts  which  can  be  varied  in 
strength  seem  most  suitable.  Researches  carried  out  in  the  Phy¬ 
sical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  have  led  the  author 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  suitable  filter  is  an  aqueous 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  of  the  strength  0'200  gramme-mole¬ 
cule  per  litre  in  a  thickness  of  3  cm.,  followed  by  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate  of  the  strength  of  0-0025  gramme- 
molecule  per  litre  in  a  thickness  of  1  cm.  The  values  of  the  mole¬ 
cular  extinction  coefficient  of  the  salt  solutions  for  different  wave¬ 
lengths  have  been  determined  by  the  author  and  others,  and  are 
given  in  the  paper.  On  plotting  out  their  values  alongside  loga¬ 
rithmic  curves  deduced  from  Nutting’s  table  for  the  visibility  of 
light  of  different  wave-lengths  for  different  intensities  of  that  light, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  author’s  filters  weight  the  radiation  of  the 
visible  spectrum  correctly  according  to  its  visibility  to  normal 
colour  vision  when  the  illumination  of  the  field  is  about  6  metre- 
candles.  If  the  illumination  of  the  field  is  different,  the  minimum 
of  the  curve  may  be  easily  shifted  by  reducing  the  strength  of  the 
copper  sulphate  solution  and  increasing  that  of  the  potassium 
bichromate  or  vice  vevsd.  But  if  the  strength  of  the  copper  sulphate 
is  appreciably  reduced,  an  additional  thickness  of  water,  or  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate,  must  be  used  to 
stop  the  heat  rays  and  maintain  a  sufficient  margin  of  safety  in 
the  infra-red  portion  of  the  spectrum. 

The  author  proceeds  to  calculate  the  transmissivity  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  constituents  of  the  filter  and  of  the  whole  filter  for  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum.  The  calculations  show  that  the  filter  is 
weakest  in  the  infra-red  at  wave-length  1-27/1,  but  that  if  the 
strength  of  the  copper  sulphate  is  not  much  reduced,  the  stopping 
power  of  the  filter  is  ample.  Having  thus  found  by  calculation 
that  the  radiation  received  by  a  thermopile  through  his  filter  should 
be  proportional  to  the  light  incident  on  the  filter,  he  proceeded 
to  determine  by  direct  experiment  if  this  actually  was  the  case.  A 
Rubens  thermopile  consisting  of  twenty  couples  on  a  length  of  2  cm. 
(the  wires  soldered  together  with  silver  beads  flattened  into  discs 
of  1  mm.  diameter  and  having,  therefore,  a  receiving  area  of  about 
0-157  square  cm.)  was  used.  A  very  highly  sensitive  Du  Bois 
Rubens  galvanometer  was  used,  and  was  protected  from  vibration 
by  a  special  suspension  device.  A  32-candle  power  carbon  fila¬ 
ment  glow-lamp  run  at  its  marked  voltage  of  250,  gives  about 
2'6  per  cent,  of  its  total  radiation  as  light ;  but  when  the  filter  is 
set  up  in  front  of  it,  only  a  fraction  of  this  2‘6  per  cent,  passes 
through — perhaps  only  about  one-thousandth  of  the  total  radiation 
passes  through  the  filter.  Such  a  lamp  was  set  up  at  a  distance 
of  33  cm.  from  the  thermopile,  with  the  filters  in  front  of  it;  the 
potassium  bichromate  filter  being  next  the  thermopile.  A  photo¬ 
meter  bench  was  set  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  lamp  with 
a  metallic  filament  lamp  run  off  a  storage  battery  at  its  end. 
Comparisons  of  the  two  lamps  were  made  by  a  wedge  photo¬ 
meter.  The  horizontal  candle  power  of  the  metallic  filament 
lamp  was  determined  against  a  Hefner  lamp,  and  found  to  be  7-13 
standard  candles.  Readings  were  then  made  of  the  carbon  lamp 
at  different  voltages,  alternately  with  the  thermopile  and  with  the 
photometer.  One  set  of  results  for  five  different  voltages  is  shown 
plotted  in  the  diagram,  p.  413.  The  curve  should  be  a  straight 
line  if  the  readings  obtained  by  the  thermopile  and  filters  agree 
with  the  photometer  readings ;  and  the  diagram  shows  that  the 
agreement  in  the  circumstances  is  very  good.  The  strength  of 
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the  solutions  in  the  filters  has  been  varied,  and  the  proportion¬ 
ality  was  found  to  remain. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  thermopile  with  the  filter  described  can 
be  employed  for  measuring  candle  power,  and  especially  mean 
spherical  candle  power.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
set  up  equally  sensitive  thermopiles  over  the  sphere  and  connect 
them  in  series  with  the  one  galvanometer.  The  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  integration  are  thus  avoided,  and  the  method  does 
not  require  the  use  of  a  darkened  room.  The  high  sensitiveness  of 
the  galvanometer  required  renders  the  method,  however,  scarcely 
suitable  for  commercial  application ;  but  it  might  be  used  for 
defining  the  unit  of  light  and  providing  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
the  comparison  of  lights  of  different  colour  irrespective  of  their 
intensity  and  of  the  observer’s  idiosyncrasy.  The  amount  of  light 
lost  by  reflection  at  the  glass  surfaces  and  by  absorption  in  the 
glass  can  be  determined  and  its  effect  eliminated. 


The  author  proposes  to  define  the  unit  of  light  intensity  as  follows : 
“  The  unit  of  light  intensity  is  that  source  the  total  intensity  of 
radiation  from  which  at  an  optical  distance  of  1  metre  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  an  ideal  filter  would  be  x  ergs  per  square  centimetre 
per  second;  the  ideal  filter  to  be  one  possessing  the  light-absorb¬ 
ing  properties  of  a  3  cm.  thick  aqueous  solution  of  crystallized 
copper  sulphate,  of  strength  o-20o  gramme-molecule  per  litre  and 
a  1  cm.  thick  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  of  strength 
0-0025  gramme-molecule  per  litre;  but  neither  to  reflect  nor  to 
absorb  any  light  in  any  other  way.” 

This  definition  presents  the  advantage  of  connecting  up  light 
closer  with  the  C.G.S.  system.  The  value  of  x  for  the  standard 
candle  in  the  units  specified  is,  roughly,  o'8. 


“  Transactions  ”  of  the  Belgian  Gas  Association. 

We  have  just  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
(Heer  van  Heede,  Engineer  of  the  station  of  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
tinental  Gas  Association  at  Molenbeek-Koekelberg,  Brussels)  the 
“  Transactions  ”  for  the  year  1910-n.  The  contents  consist  of  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  general  meeting  held  in 
Brussels  on  June  23,  1910,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Prisse;  the 
text  of  the  papers  presented ;  a  report  by  M.  T.  A.  Vander 
Willigen,  the  Brussels  representative  of  Messrs.  Humphreys  and 
Glasgow,  on  the  unification  of  screw-threads,  of  the  Committee  on 
which  subject  he  is  a  member  ;  a  notice  of  the  gas  exhibits  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition,  by  M.  de  le  Paulle,  one  of  the  Brussels  Engi¬ 
neers  of  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Association  ;  the  accounts 
for  the  year  ended  June  1,  1911,  and  those  connected  with  the 
Gas  Pavilion  at  the  Exhibition  ;  and  the  list  of  members.  Most 
of  the  papers,  which  are  fully  illustrated,  were  on  the  automatic 
lighting  and  extinction  of  lamps.  The  rest  were  two  papers  by 
M.  Bromham,  Engineer  under  M.  Aerts,  at  the  Brussels  Munici¬ 
pal  Gas-Works,  describing  his  system  of  regulating  the  supply  of 
primary  air  to  generator  furnaces  and  his  centrifugal  sulphate 
of  ammonia  drier,  both  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
“Journal;”  and  one  by  M.  Regout,  in  association  with  his  two 
Engineers  (MM.  Bertholet  and  Houtvast),  on  “The  Utilization  of 
Coke-Oven  Gas  for  the  Lighting  of  Towns.”  Appended  to  this 
paper  is  the  specification  prepared  by  the  Municipality  of  Ostend 
for  the  use  of  the  parties  tendering  for  the  lighting  of  the  town 
by  coke-oven  gas,  some  particulars  from  which  are  given  else¬ 
where.  The  meeting  of  the  Association  last  year  was  specially 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  was  of  an  international  character ; 
it  being,  as  already  recorded  in  the  “Journal,”  attended,  by 
invitation,  by  members  of  the  Societe  Technique  du  Gaz  en 
France  and  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers,  who  were  very 
cordially  received  by  their  Belgian  colleagues. 


The  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  have  just  had  erected  at 
their  Fulham  works  one  of  the  most  modern  patterns  of  Avery 
weighbridges.  It  has  a  capacity  of  20  tons,  and  is  graduated  by 
7-lb.  divisions.  The  platform  measures  16  ft.  by  8  ft.,  and  the 
pillar  and  steelyard  are  of  the  latest  type,  no  loose  weights  being 
used,  while  the  weighments  are  printed  on  tickets  at  the  time  of 
weighing.  Thus  disputes  and  discrepancies  are  avoided. 


GAS=TESTING  AND  ILLUMINATING  POWER 
IN  CANADA. 


Adoption  of  the  No.  2  “  Metropolitan”  Burner. 

The  number  of  the  “  Intercolonial  Gas  Journal  of  Canada” 
for  June,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  contains  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Gas  Association,  which  was  held  in 
Quebec  from  the  15th  to  the  17th  of  June,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Norris,  who  occupied  the  position  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  Mr.  Arthur  Hewitt. 

Among  the  first  business  was  the  reading  by  the  Secretary  (Mr. 
John  Keillor,  of  Hamilton)  of  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  the  course  of  which  they  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
year.  The  most  important  feature  of  it  was  their  action  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  adoption  of  the  No.  2  “  Metropolitan  ”  burner 
for  testing  the  illuminating  power  of  gas.  Following  the  lines  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  “  The  Illuminating  Power  and 
Calorific  Value  of  Gases  Made  in  Canada,”  -  and  the  subsequent 
discussion  at  the  Hamilton  convention,  the  Committee  sent  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hewitt,  Keillor,  and  Wallace, 
to  Ottawa,  in  February,  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Deputy- 
Minister  (Mr.  Gerald)  and  the  Chief  Electrical  and  Gas  Inspector 
(Mr.  Higman).  The  result  of  the  interview  was  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  the  Committee,  as  they  said  they  were  sure  it  would 
be  to  the  Association.  The  Government  officials,  after  due 
consideration  of  the  claims  made  by  the  deputation,  decided 
to  substitute  the  new  burner  for  the  Sugg  standard  burner, 
which  has  been  in  use  since  the  passing  of  the  Gas  Inspection 
Act  in  1886.  The  Committee  were  informed  by  the  Chief  Inspec¬ 
tor  that  a  supply  of  the  new  burners  had  been  ordered  from 
England ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  testing-stations  through¬ 
out  the  Dominion  would  be  equipped,  and  future  testings  for  illu¬ 
minating  power  made,  with  them. 

The  question  of  reducing  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  to  14 
candles  was  also  discussed  by  the  deputation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  with  a  view  to  recommending  at  a  later  date  the 
lowering  of  the  candle  power  to  a  standard  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  modern  gas  appliances.  W  ith  this  end  in  view, 
the  Committee  strongly  recommended  the  Association  to  request 
next  year’s  officers  to  prepare  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  or  other¬ 
wise  lay  before  the  Deputy-Minister  and  the  Chief  Electrical  and 
Gas  Inspector  such  information,  based  on  modern-day  uses  of  gas, 
as  would  convince  the  Government  that  a  reduction  in  the  candle 
power  to  a  standard  equivalent  to  a  minimum  of  450  B.Th.U.  net 
is  in  accordance  with  the  best  gas  practice  in  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  and  should,  in  the  interests  of  gas  consumers  and 
gas  companies  alike  in  Canada,  be  carried  into  effect  as  soon  as 
possible. 


*  See  “Journal,”  Vol.  CXI.,  p.  196. 


Company  Registrations  in  the  Past  Half  Year. — According  to 
an  article  in  the  “Investors’  Guardian’  for  the  5th  inst.,  there 
was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  companies  registered  in 
the  first  half  of  the  present  year  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1910.  The  number  in  the  latter  period  was  3744,  with  a 
total  capital  of  £131,323,169;  and  in  the  former  3102,  with  a  total 
capital  of  £85,066,932.  In  the  first  total,  gas  companies  stand  for 
£170,462,  and  water  companies  for  £104,500;  in  the  second,  for 
£645,700  and  £63,000  respectively. 

Construction  and  Management  of  Small  Gas-Works. — We  have 
received  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  John  Allan  and  Co.,  of  8, 
Bouverie  Street,  E.C.,  a  work  on  the  above  subject  by  Mr.  Norton 
H.  Humphrys,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  F.C.S.  The  text  is  a  reprint, 
with  additions,  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  “Gas  World;” 
and  it  is  followed  by  a  section  on  “  Actual  Costs  and  Capacity  of 
Recently-Erected  Works,”  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Brearley.  In  connection 
with  the  chapter  on  “Accounts,  Memoranda,  and  Tables,”  Mr. 
Humphrys  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Frost,  the  Accountant 
to  the  Salisbury  Gas  Company.  The  book  costs  7s.  6d.  net. 

Spontaneous  Combustion  of  Coal.— According  to  Messrs.  A.  W. 
Parr  and  F.  W.  Kressman,  oxidation  processes  begin  in  freshly- 
mined  coal  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  they  are  of  different 
character  and  vary  in  their  speed  and  intensity.  In  general,  each 
kind  of  coal  has  a  critical  temperature  of  oxidation,  below  which 
the  process,  resulting  from  external  factors,  does  not  prove  ulti¬ 
mately  destructive,  and  stops  when  the  exciting  causes  are  re¬ 
moved.  But  above  this  tempera :ure  the  oxidation  becomes  auto¬ 
genous,  and  results  in  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  coal.  Auto¬ 
oxidation  begins  at  from  200°  to  2750  C.,  according  to  the  fineness 
of  division  of  the  coal ;  while  ignition  does  not  occur  under  about 
550°  C.  The  temperature  of  autogenous  oxidation  depends  upon 
a  number  of  factors,  which  include  (a)  external  sources  of  heat, 
(, b )  fineness  of  division,  (c)  easily  oxidizable  compounds,  (d)  iron 
pyrites,  (e)  moisture,  (/)  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
Autogenous  oxidation  begins  at  200°  to  2750  C. ;  while  above 
300°  C.  an  exothermic  decomposition  begins,  and  raises  the  tern* 
perature  until  ignition  occurs  usually  at  350?  to  <joo°  C. 
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IRISH  ASSOCIATION  OF  GAS  MANAGERS. 

Annual  Meeting  at  Queenstown. 


With  a  great  deal  that  was  against  them— particularly  in  the 
matter  of  distance— the  members  of  the  Irish  Association  of  Gas 
Managers  held  a  meeting  at  Queenstown  last  Tuesday,  which,  in 
all  respects,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  them.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  quite  satisfactory. 

The  President  (Mr.  J.  Paterson,  of  Queenstown),  in  his  address, 
gave  a  resume  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
a  gas  supply  for  the  town — a  narrative  of  recovery  from  an 
almost  hopeless  situation  in  which  the  Gas  Company  found  them¬ 
selves  (through  no  fault  of  their  own)  in  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  That  the  Company  have  been  brought  back  to  pro¬ 
sperity  was  made  clear  by  the  convincing  array  of  figures  and 
statements  placed  by  the  President  before  the  meeting.  Such 
things  being  capable  of  accomplishment,  must  be  matter  of 
gratification  to  all  who  are  well-wishers  of  the  gas  industry.  It 
would  certainly  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  apposite  illustration  of 
the  fact  of  a  way  being  found  where  there  is  a  will,  than  is  afforded 
by  the  recent  history  of  the  Queenstown  Gas  Company. 

Two  papers  were  read  before  the  meeting.  The  first  was  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Hurst,  of  Birmingham,  and  was  descriptive  of  furnaces 
and  burners  for  the  use  of  gas  in  industrial  occupations.  As  was 
pointed  out,  there  is  not  much  scope  for  such  appliances  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but  the  information  given  in  Mr.  Hurst’s  paper  will  be  appre¬ 


ciated  by  many  outside  that  country.  In  the  other  paper,  Mr.  A. 
Percy  Hoskins,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  of  Belfast,  dealt  with  problems  of 
purification — giving  in  severe  chemical  formulae  the  action  and  re¬ 
action  set  up  in  the  use  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  used  either  singly 
or  in  combination.  Mr.  Hoskins’  treatment  of  the  subject  was 
such  that,  although  he  dealt  with  technical  terms  evidently  of  a 
somewhat  puzzling  nature  to  the  majority  of  his  hearers,  his  ex¬ 
planations  were  understood  by  even  the  uninitiated  in  chemistry. 
P'rom  his  remarks  and  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper, 
managers  of  small  gas- works  will  learn  much  about  purification 
which  will  enable  them  to  go  through  their  work  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty  and  in  less  “  rule-of-thumb  ”  fashion.  ... 

Note  must  be  taken,  for  the  benefit  of  intending  visitors  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  that  next  year’s  meeting  is  to  be  held 
in  the  second  week  of  July.  This  step  has  been  taken  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings ;  and  the 
remark  is  not  inappropriate  that,  strangely  enough,  for  the  same 
reason  the  North  British  Association  have  this  year  changed  their 
annual  meeting  from  a  date  in  July  to  one  in  September. 

Next  year’s  meeting  of  the  Irish  Association  is  to  be  held  in 
Dublin,  with  Mr.  C.  B.  Outon,  of  Inchicore,  as  President;  and  as 
there  is  already  in  hand  one  paper  for  the  meeting,  and  taking 
into  account  Mr.  Outon’s  happy  business  ways,  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  (if  the  new  date  be  agreeable  to  the  general 
body  of  members)  that  there  will  then  be  a  profitable  gathering. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Irish  Association  of  Gas  Managers 
was  held  in  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Queenstown,  last  Tuesday.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  great  distance  to  be  traversed  by  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  reach  the  place  of  meeting,  there  was  a  wonderfully  good 
attendance,  almost  entirely,  however,  of  members  resident  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  Island. 

Welcome  to  Queenstown. 

The  President  (Mr.  J.  Paterson,  of  Queenstown)  said,  before 
they  started  their  formal  proceedings,  he  wished  to  introduce  to 
the  members  two  gentlemen,  representative  of  the  Town  Council, 
who  had  kindly  attended  to  offer  the  Association  a  civic  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  town  of  Queenstown. 

Mr.  Clayton  Love,  one  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  began 
by  tendering  an  apology  for  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Urban  District  Council  and  of  the  Town  Clerk,  both  of  whom 
were  in  London  on  business.  They,  however,  expressed  regret  at 
having  to  be  absent.  On  behalf  of  the  Council,  he  bade  them 
“  Cead  Mile  Failte  ” — a  hundred  thousand  welcomes.  He  thought 
that  Queenstown  had  been  deeply  honoured  by  the  conference 
the  Association  were  having  that  day  being  held  in  their  town¬ 
ship ;  and  he  thought  they  had  particularly  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Paterson  upon  their  presence  there.  He  hoped  the  conference 
would  be  of  advantage  to  all  of  them  individually,  and  to  those 
whom  they  represented,  whether  corporations  or  companies, 
because  of  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  gentlemen  before 
him,  who  represented  the  best  of  the  gas  industry  in  Ireland. 
Those  who  entrusted  to  them  important  matters,  such  as  public 
lighting,  would,  he  was  certain,  have  their  interests  well  looked 
after.  He  hoped  that  they  would  carry  away  with  them  happy 
recollections  of  their  visit  to  Queenstown. 

Mr.  J.  Purcell  also  spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome. 

The  President  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  two 
gentlemen  ;  and  it  was  heartily  accorded. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  (Mr.  George  Airth,  of 
Dundalk)  read  the  report  of  the  Committee.  It  was  stated  therein 
that  the  meeting  last  year  in  Belfast  was  largely  attended,  and 
though  only  two  papers  were  read,  besides  the  President’s  address, 
there  was  scarcely  enough  time  to  get  through  all  the  business. 
The  Committee  this  year  attempted  to  get  papers  by  asking  each 
member  to  volunteer  to  write  one.  They  were  not  successful,  as 
only  fourteen  replies  were  received  out  of  thirty  applications  sent, 
and  not  one  volunteered  a  paper.  Two  members  suggested  sub¬ 
jects  for  discussion,  but  would  not  undertake  to  introduce  them. 
This  was  very  discouraging;  and  the  Committee  earnestly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  members  the  necessity  of  coming  forward  with 
papers  in  good  time,  so  as  to  assist  the  work  for  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed.  During  the  year  a  subscription  was  started  for  the 
widow  and  daughter  of  a  late  member  of  the  Association.  This 
resulted  in  £24  4s.  6d.  being  subscribed,  to  which  the  Committee 
added  a  further  sum  of  £ 10 ,  making  in  all  £34  4s.  6d.,  for  which 
they  had  received  a  very  grateful  letter  of  thanks.  They  had 
to  record  with  regret  the  death  of  two  of  their  members  during 
the  year — Mr.  Robert  Marshall,  of  Dromore,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Harrison,  of  Monaghan.  Mr.  Marshall  attended  the  meeting  in 
Belfast  last  year,  and  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  well. 
Mr.  Harrison  was  a  young  man,  in  the  prime  of  strength  and 
vigour;  but  a  sudden  illness  cut  short  his  career.  He  was  loved 
.by  every  member  of  the  Association,  who  only  that  year  had 
"elected  him  to  the  highest  office  they  could  give  him.  He  was 


their  District  Representative  on  the  Council  of  the  Institution 
of  Gas  Engineers.-  A  number  of  members  attended  his  funeral, 
and  paid  their  last  respects  to  their  deceased  colleague— acting  as 
pall  bearers.  A  wreath  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Association. 
The  ballot-papers  sent  in  this  year  exceeded  the  number  sent  last 
year  by  7 ;  the  number  received  being  29. 

The  Balance-Sheet. 

The  Auditor  (Mr.  G.  W.  Norman,  of  Dublin)  presented  the 
accounts  for  the  year,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £49  15s.  6d. 

The  President  moved,  and  Mr.  F.  Eustace  (Tullamore) 
seconded,  the  adoption  of  these  reports  ;  and  the  motion  was  un¬ 
animously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Peter  Hurll’s  Absence. 

Mr.  J.  Whimster  (Armagh)  said  that  their  old  and  respected 
friend,  Mr.  Peter  Hurll,  who,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  became 
a  member  of  the  Association  in  1882,  and  who  in  1894  read  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  the  manufacture  of  fire-clay  retorts,  was 
absent  he  believed  for  the  first  time  since  then.  He  proposed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  had  learnt  with  sincere 
regret  of  his  severe  illness;  and  expressing  sympathy  with  Mrs. 
Hurll  and  the  family,  and  the  hope  that  Mr.  Hurll  would  have  a 
speedy  recovery.  ,  . 

The  Hon.  Secretary  seconded  the  proposition. 

The  President  supported  it ;  remarking  that  Mr.  Hurll  had  been 
a  regular  attendant  at  their  meetings.  He  suggested  that  a  tele- 
gram  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Hurll,  expressing  their  regret  at  her 

husband’s  absence.  . ,  , 

The  proposition  was  agreed  to  and  the  President  s  suggestion 

acted  upon. 

Report  by  District  Representative. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  report  by  the  District  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  (Mr. 
F.  Eustace).  He  stated  that  he  attended  three  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institution,  and  that  the  chief  business  transacted 
was  the  launching  of  the  Publicity  Scheme.  The  scheme  would 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  industry,  and  deserved  the  fullest 
support  of  all  concerned  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
gas.  He  attended  the  conference  in  connection  with  this  under¬ 
taking  held  in  London  in  April,  and  was  pleased  to  say  the  result 
had,  so  far,  been  most  successful,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  number 
of  gas  undertakings  across  the  water  had  promised  then  fullest 
support  to  the  scheme.  He  strongly  recommended  his  brother 
managers  in  Ireland  to  urge  on  their  companies  and  local  authori¬ 
ties  the  great  necessity  of  giving  the  scheme  the  support  for  which 
they  looked — viz.,  2s.  6d.  for  each  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold. 
He  would  not  elaborate  on  the  good  that  must  arise  from  adver¬ 
tising,  &c.,  the  different  ways  and  means  of  applying  gas.  The 
members  were  already  aware  that  advertising  was  the  greatest 
medium  through  which  success  in  business  was  attained. 

The  President  said  he  considered  the  report  a  very  good  one. 
It  showed  that  Mr.  Eustace  attended  to  his  duties  in  a  thorough 
manner.  In  reference  to  the  Publicity  Scheme,  he  did  not  know 
that  it  commended  itself  to  them  all;  and  after  he  had  put  the 
report  to  the  meeting,  he  should  ask  Mr.  Shadbolt,  the  Piesident 
of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers,  to  explain  to  them  the  scheme 
more  fully  than  they  understood  it.  He  moved  acceptance  of  the 
report  of  their  District  Representative.  . 

Mr.  C.  W.  Stott  (Parsonstown)  seconded  the  motion;  and  it 

was  at  once  agreed  to. 
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The  Publicity  Scheme. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Shadbolt  (Grantham),  speaking  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  said  he  had  not  come  prepared  to  lay  before  them 
an  elaboration  of  the  Publicity  Scheme.  He  had  not  come  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  kind  of  advocate  of  the  cause,  or  to  state  reasons  why 
and  wherefore  for  the  scheme.  He  took  it  for  granted  that,  like 
all  intelligent  people,  they  had  made  themselves  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  state  of  affairs  ;  and  he  hoped  they  were  prepared 
to  support  the  scheme  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Let  him 
first  say  that  if  they  never  had  a  less  careful  and  less  attentive 
representative  than  they  had  had  during  the  past  year,  there  were 
very  few  points  indeed  which  would  be  missed  by  the  Irish 
Association.  As  a  member  of  the  Irish  Association  himself,  he 
felt  ashamed  to  find,  when  the  list  of  promised  supporters  of 
the  scheme  was  being  prepared,  that  there  were  only  five  under¬ 
takings  in  Ireland  who  had  notified  their  intention  to  support  the 
scheme.  It  was  news  to  him  to  learn  from  the  President  that  the 
scheme  was  probably  not  understood.  He  thought  the  necessity 
for  it  was  very  clear.  There  might  be  differences  in  the  matter 
of  the  charge  among  their  smaller  undertakings ;  but  this  was 
only  the  fringe  of  the  matter.  The  scheme  was  not  purely  local, 
nor  in  any  way  parochial  in  character  or  nature.  As  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  a  world-wide  industry,  existing  wherever  civilization 
existed,  if  they  were  to  take  their  proper  place  as  an  industry, 
they  could  not  advertise  too  widely,  nor  too  clearly.  They  did 
not  propose  world-wide  advertising  to  begin  with ;  but  they  did 
advocate,  and  they  claimed,  that  the  half-crown  per  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  made  which  they  were  asking  the  gas  undertakings 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  contribute  for  the  purpose,  would  be 
money  thoroughly  well  spent.  Considering  the  enormous  circu¬ 
lation  of  newspapers,  whenever  an  article  might  be  published  for 
the  acquainting  of  the  artisan  with  what  gas  could  do  for  him  in 
his  household,  there  would  be  thousands  upon  thousands  of  im¬ 
pressions  made ;  and  this  fact  alone  was  worth  the  half-crown  per 
million  on  the  entire  gas  industry  for  that  particular  year.  The 
great  aim  of  the  Publicity  Committee  was,  not  to  interfere  with 
local  conditions,  but  to  deal  on  a  broad  basis  with  the  subject  of 
advertising — to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  what  they  could 
do  for  them,  and  how  efficiently  they  could  do  it.  The  public  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  advertising  statements  as  to  what  could 
be  done,  that  they  looked  for  them  ;  and  if  advertising  were  not 
carried  out  by  a  particular  industry,  that  industry  would  suffer, 
They  were  all  aware  that  they  could  make  gas  fairly  cheaply  now, 
if  they  could  only  sell  it ;  and  they  were  likewise  aware  that,  un¬ 
less  they  could  go  on  increasing  the  quantities  of  gas  they  sent 
out,  they  would  become  moribund,  the  price  would  increase,  and 
the  public  would  not  be  satisfied.  The  one  thing  which  they 
might  take  for  granted  would  occur  was  that,  by  local  advertising, 
and  such  means,  the  requisite  particulars  and  schemes  might  be 
worked  out  at  much  lower  cost  than  when  each  had  to  meet  his 
own  needs  unaided.  These,  they  thought,  were  sufficient  reasons 
to  warrant  any  body  of  business  men  bringing  the  subject  before 
the  administrators  of  their  respective  gas  undertakings,  and  saying 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  something  must  be  done.  It  was 
not  a  question  now  of  whether  they  should  commence.  They  had 
commenced ;  and  between  now  and  October,  when  the  scheme 
would  be  put  in  force,  he  asked  them  to  give  the  matter  their  best  con¬ 
sideration,  and  not  put  it  on  one  side  because  they  either  thought 
that  they  were  going  on  nicely  or  that  their  contribution  would  not 
be  missed.  They  wanted  everyone  to  feel  that,  in  contributing  to 
the  success  of  the  scheme,  in  helping  themselves  they  were  also 
helping  all.  Let  them  remove  the  stigma  which  had  been  fixed 
upon  them  by  the  publication  of  the  list,  as  members  of  the  Irish 
Association,  so  that  when  the  list  was  revised,  and  a  fresh  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  in  October,  instead  of  their  being  five  Irish 
undertakings  in  the  list,  the  number  might  be  nearer  fifty.  If  this 
number  were  realized,  he  should  feel  that  it  had  been  worth  his 
while  to  be  a  member  of  the  Irish  Association,  and  he  would  be 
proud  of  the  Association. 

The  President  thought  Mr.  Shadbolt  had  shown  them  clearly 
that  it  certainly  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  gas  undertakings 
to  contribute  towards  the  Publicity  Scheme.  He  could  add 
nothing  to  what  had  been  said,  and  so  well  said,  by  Mr.  Shad¬ 
bolt  ;  but  he  thought  it  was  a  matter  which  everyone  of  them 
should  consider  seriously.  It  was  not  a  huge  amount  which  they 
were  asked  to  contribute ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  if  all  the  works  could  see  their  way  to  contribute  the  small 
sum  of  half-a-crown  per  million  cubic  feet.  He  commended  the 
subject  to  them,  and  hoped  that  an  endeavour  would  be  made  to 
remove  the  stigma  on  Ireland,  in  the  matter  of  the  support  of  the 
scheme. 

Representative  on  the  Council. 

Discussion  took  place  upon  the  subject  of  the  election  of  a 
representative  on  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers, 
in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  R.  Harrison.  The  President  ex¬ 
pressed  the  wish  that  the  President  of  the  Association  might  be 
brought  in  as  the  representative  during  his  year  of  office.  In  the 
end,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  the  President,  Mr.  Paterson,  to 
the  office,  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year. 

Election  of  Office-Bearers  and  New  Members. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  office-bearers  and 
members  was  announced,  as  follows  : — 

President. — Mr.  C.  B.  Outon,  of  Dublin. 

Vice-President. — Mr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  of  Newtownards. 


Members  of  Committee—  Mr .  C.  W.  Stott,  of  Parsonstown ; 
Mr.  J.  D.  Smith,  of  Belfast ;  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Young,  of 
Tipperary. 

Auditor. — Mr.  G.  W.  Norman,  of  Dublin. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. — Mr.  G.  Airth,  of  Dundalk. 

New  Members. 

The  following  were  proposed  for  admission  : 

Members. — Langlands,  S.  B.,  of  Glasgow  ;  Donaldson,  G.,  of 
Mallow;  Tracey,  M.,  of  Carrick-on-Suir  ;  M'Evoy,  P.  J., 
of  Midleton;  Fitzpatrick,  J.  F.,  of  Cahir ;  and  Wild,  W., 
of  Skibbereen. 

Associate  Members. — Richardson,  James,  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
Hannah,  A.,  of  Denny. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Tooms  (Waterford)  moved  that  Mr.  Outon  be  elected 
representative  on  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers 
for  the  year  from  June,  1912,  to  June,  1913. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Outon  expressed  his  best  thanks  for  the  honour,  which 
he  felt  all  the  more  in  that  this  was  the  second  time  they  had 
conferred  the  office  of  President  upon  him. 

Date  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Enright  (Tralee)  introduced  the  subject  of  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  changing  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  had  been  pointed  out,  he  said,  that  August  was  too  late 
in  the  year  for  the  managers  of  small  gas-works,  where  there  was 
only  one  man,  and  where  I  hey  might  be  taking  on  additional  re¬ 
torts,  and  getting  ready  for  street  lighting  in  September.  He 
would  suggest  that  the  second  week  in  J uly  would  be  the  best  time 
for  them  to  meet ;  and  he  moved  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Reid  (Ballina)  seconded. 

Mr.  R.  Young  (Youghal)  in  supporting  the  motion,  pointed  out 
that  the  attendance  at  their  annual  meetings  was  diminishing. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Tooms  moved  that  the  subject  be  remitted  to  the 
Committee  for  consideration. 

Mr.  J.  Whimster  recalled  that,  when  the  date  of  the  meeting 
was  fixed  for  August,  it  was  felt  that  they  could  not  meet  in  July, 
because  the  meeting  of  the  North  British  Association  was  in  that 
month.  But  he  understood  that  the  North  British  Association 
were  changing  from  July  to  September;  and  he  thought  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  their  changing  from  August  to  July. 

Mr.  Enright  expressed  his  willingness  to  fall  in  with  Mr. 
Tooms’  suggestion  ;  and  the  subject  was  remitted  to  the  Committee 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  T.  Hornby  (Longford)  moved  that  the  meeting  next  year 
be  held  in  Dublin. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Savile  (Drogheda)  seconded. 

Mr.  Outon  expressed  his  willingness  that  the  meeting  should 
be  held  in  Dublin  ;  and  said  that  his  endeavour  would  be  to  make 
the  gathering  as  great  a  success  as  possible. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hornby  moved  that  the  meeting  next  year  be  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  August. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Reid  seconded. 

Mr.  Enright  moved  that  it  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
July. 

Mr.  P.  J.  M'Evoy  (Midleton)  seconded. 

The  proposal  to  hold  the  meeting  on  the  second  T uesday  of  J  uly 
was  eventually  adopted. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address,  as  follows : 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Queenstown  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  and  on  my  own  behalf,  to  add  to  the  welcome  already  ex¬ 
tended  to  you  by  the  Queenstown  Urban  District  Council. 

I  thank  you  for  having  honoured  me  by  accepting  my  invitation 
to  visit  Queenstown,  and  for  your  presence  here  to-day.  I  trust 
that  your  brief  sojourn  in  the  South  may  be  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able,  and  that  you  may  carry  away  pleasant  recollections  of  this 
meeting.  I  further  thank  you  briefly,  but  sincerely,  for  the  honour 
you  conferred  upon  me  by  electing  me  your  President — an  honour 
which  I  assure  you  I  fully  appreciate,  and  of  which  I  am  deeply 
conscious. 

a  loss  to  the  association. 

The  first  place  in  our  thoughts  to-day  in  opening  our  proceed¬ 
ings  is  given  by  the  family  of  our  late  esteemed  and  lamented 
immediate  Past- President,  of  whose  death,  after  a  very  brief  ill¬ 
ness,  we  were  all  grieved  to  learn  but  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Robert 
Harrison  was  a  prominent  figure  at  our  gatherings,  and  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Association — kindly  and  un¬ 
assuming,  and  ever  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  his 
professional  brethren.  Need  I  say  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of 
all  present  is  extended  to  the  bereaved  relatives  of  him  whom  we 
mourn  ;  and  I  would  ask  our  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Airth,  to  con¬ 
vey  to  them  this  expression  of  sorrow  and  sympathy. 

REPRESENTATION. 

Dealing,  firstly,  with  the  affairs  of  our  Association,  I  think  that 
I  may  confidently  congratulate  you  on  the  position  which  it  occu¬ 
pies  to-day,  as  representing  the  gas  industry  of  Ireland.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  one  of  our  Past  Presidents,  in  his  in¬ 
augural  address,  had  occasion  to  deplore  the  fact  that  there  were 
so  many  gas-works  in  Ireland  unrepresented  in  our  Association, 
and  particularly  regretted  that  so  few  of  the  large  works  were 
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represented.  This  is  being  remedied,  ns  tho  membership  roll  is 
increasing  steadily  year  by  year,  Glancing  at  the  rules  for  the 
years  1906  and  1910,  1  find  the  membership  has  increased  during 
the  past  four  years  from  100  to  141  ;  while  the  number  of  gas-works 
has  remained  stationary. 

Looking  further  into  the  subject,  I  find  that  there  are  only  six 
works  in  the  country  with  a  yearly  make  exceeding  10  million 
cubic  feet  which  are  not  represented  in  our  Association  ;  while  of 
the  larger  works,  every  one  with  a  yearly  make  of  42  millions  and 
upwards  are  now  directly  represented,  in  which  are  included  the 
nine  largest  works.  In  other  words,  out  of  a  total  annual  make 
of  5596  million  cubic  feet,  our  members  represent  5276  millions. 
This  is,  I  consider,  highly  satisfactory,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is 
largely  due  to  the  increased  zeal  and  interest  taken  in  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  its  members  and  the  Committee,  and  is  indicative  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  good  work  it  is  doing. 

Thus  the  Association  is  growing  in  numbers  and  strength,  and 
I  trust  in  usefulness,  and  is  yearly  becoming  what  I  am  sure  we 
all  wish  it  to  be — an  Association  truly  representative  of  the  gas 
industry  of  Ireland.  But  let  us  not  rest  contented  until  we  can 
number  among  our  members  representatives  from  every  works  in 
the  country.  Out  of  this  desire  arises  the  question,  what  valid 
reason  can  there  be  why  those  who  have  not  already  joined  us 
should  continue  to  remain  outside  ?  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is 
through  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  Association  or  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  which  they  belong,  but  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  their 
modesty  and  in  some  cases  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  whom 
to  approach  with  a  view  to  becoming  members. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  often  thought  on  the  subject,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  well  if  our  Hon. 
Secretary  would  have  a  circular  printed  which  he  could  post  to  all 
non-members  who  are  eligible  for  membership,  indicating  briefly 
the  objects  of  the  Association  and  inviting  them  to  join,  or, 
should  they  desire  information,  to  communicate  with  him.  This 
circular  could  also  be  posted  to  newly-appointed  officials.  By 
so  doing,  we  would  evince  to  them  the  desire  of  the  Association  to 
offer  the  hand  of  welcome  and  friendship. 

It  is  a  natural  desire,  born  of  that  ambitious  spirit  which 
prompts  us  to  higher  attainments,  with  each  successive  occupant 
of  the  chair  during  his  year  of  office  to,  if  possible,  enhance  the 
benefits  and  practical  usefulness  of  the  Association  to  its  members ; 
and  with  this  end  in  view,  I  suggested  to  your  Committee  that  a 
circular  should  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  members  about  three 
months  prior  to  the  annual  meetings,  inviting  them  to  prepare 
papers  for  submission  at  the  ensuing  meeting,  or,  alternatively,  if 
they  had  any  subject  of  interest,  to  bring  it  forward  for  discussion. 
Your  Committee  immediately  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  circulars 
were  sent  out  forthwith.  I  had  ventured  to  hope  that  this  partial 
departure  from  the  usual  routine  of  set  papers,  and  a  slight  re¬ 
laxing  of  the  formality  governing  our  proceedings,  would  have 
aroused  a  more  active  interest  in  our  meetings  by  a  number  of 
our  members  ;  but  I  regret  to  say  the  responses  were  the  reverse 
of  encouraging.  There  were  two  or  three  subjects  merely  sug¬ 
gested  for  discussion.  Now,  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Members 
should  consider  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  bring  forward  any 
subject,  be  it  technical  or  commercial,  which  they  consider  would 
be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  the  Association,  and  to  open  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  such  subjects. 

DATE  OF  MEETING. 

Another  matter  which  I  consider  worthy  of  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  and  one  which  is  constantly  being  brought  up  at  our  meetings, 
is  the  date  of  our  annual  conferences.  We  have  often  heard  it 
contended  that  the  date  being  fixed  so  late  in  the  season,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  public  lighting  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  is  just 
restarting  after  the  idle  season,  makes  it  impossible  for  a  good 
many  of  our  members  to  leave  their  works  to  attend  our  meetings. 
July  has  often  been  suggested  as  a  more  suitable  month,  and  the 
only  reason  I  know  that  has  been  advanced  against  a  change  to 
that  month  was  the  fact  that  the  North  British  Association  held 
their  meeting  in  July,  and  that  therefore  the  two  would  clash. 
The  North  British  Association  having  changed  the  date  of  their 
meetings  from  July  to  September,  this  reason  for  adhering  to 
August  for  our  meetings  does  not  now  hold  good  ;  and  if  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Association  and  its  members  are  to  be  better  served, 
by  changing  the  date,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  let  us  do  so. 
As,  however,  the  subject  has  never  been  seriously  considered  in  all 
its  bearings,  I  would  commend  it  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Committee  during  the  coming  year,  and,  if  thought  advisable,  to 
change  the  date  to  a  more  suitable  one.  No  selfish  motives  or 
mistaken  sense  of  dignity  should  be  allowed  to  bar  or  impede  the 
way  to  the  adoption  of  anything  calculated  to  increase  the  sphere 
of  usefulness  of  the  Association,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
our  body  is  one  composed  largely  of  managers  of  small  works 
who  cannot  make  it  convenient  to  absent  themselves  from  their 
works  at  all  times.  We  should  encourage  all  to  join  our  ranks, 
and  as  far  as  in  our  power  lies  so  arrange  matters  that  they  are 
enabled  to  attend  our  meetings  and  join  in  the  proceedings. 

APPEAL  TO  YOUNG  MEMBERS. 

Here  I  would  appeal  to  our  younger  members  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  provision  and  discussion  of  subject-matter  for 
our  gatherings,  and  not  to  think,  because  they  are  in  charge  of 
small  works,  their  views  and  opinions  would  be  unwelcome.  A 
brief  description  of  difficulties  encountered  and  overcome,  of  any 
appliance  adopted  to  meet  specific  requirements,  or  of  experi¬ 


ments  tried  with  a  particular  object  in  view,  even  a  recital  of  re¬ 
sults  accruing  or  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  some  piece  of  plant, 
or  of  means  or  methods  adopted  to  accomplish  an  end.  All  of 
these  would  form  suitable  subjects  for  our  meetings,  and  would 
be  welcomed,  and  oftimes  prove  of  more  interest  and  real  value 
to  a  great  many  of  our  members  than  volumes  (say)  on  “  Vertical 
Retorts  ”  or  “  Stoking  Machines  ”  all  of  which  are,  of  course,  excel¬ 
lent  in  their  own  way  and  place.  As  has  been  well  said  by  one 
of  our  Past- Presidents:  “You  cannot  estimate  a  man’s  worth  in 
millions  of  cubic  feet  or  by  the  number  of  lifts  in  his  holders. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Passing  from  the  affairs  of  our  Association,  my  thoughts  turn 
to  those  of  the  gas  industry  generally,  and  of  Ireland  in  par¬ 
ticular.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that,  with  few  exceptions,  most 
undertakings  are  in  a  position  to  show  or  record  steady  progress 
and  increased  sales,  together  with,  in  many  instances,  a  reduction 
in  price.  Such  progress  and  increases  are  evidence  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  and  the  pursuit  of  approved  business  methods  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  policy  with  which  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
affairs  are  imbued,  unlike  our  more  fortunate  brethren  a.cross  the 
Channel,  whose  concern  appears  to  be  the  meeting  of  increased 
demands,  due  to  the  natural  growth  and  expansion  of  the  cities  and 
towns  with  their  large  and  ever-increasing  industrial  population. 
We  in  Ireland,  unfortunately,  are  confronted  with  a  different  and 
more  serious  problem — being  that  of  maintaining  and  increasing 
our  output  with  an  ever-decreasing  and  shrinking  population  such 
as  most  of  us  have  to  record. 

Ireland,  too,  is  the  happy  hunting  ground  for  rival  systems  ot 
light  and  power,  due  in  a  large  measure  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that 
in  most  places  the  price  of  gas  is  necessarily  somewhat  higher 
than  in  districts  of  similar  size  across  the  water  which  are  in 
doss  proximity  to  the  coalfields  and  manufacturing  centres,  and 
so  are  enabled  to  obtain  all  their  coal  supplies,  retorts,  and  firc- 
goods,  pipes— in  fact,  everything  in  the  way  of  raw  and  manufac¬ 
tured  material  (upon  which  we  have  heavy  freight  and  carriage 
dues  to  pay) — at  a  much  lower  cost.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the 
disadvantages  under  which  we  labour,  we  are  in  a  happy  position 
of  supplying  to  our  patrons  a  source  of  light,  power,  and  heat 
which,  given  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  stands  unrivalled  as  re¬ 
gards  cost,  convenience,  and  healthfulness. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  VERTICALS. 

So  voluminous  and  expansive  have  been  the  papers  and  dis¬ 
cussions  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  manufacturing  side  of  our 
business  at  recent  meetings,  and  so  fully  reported  in  the  Technical 
Press,  that  I  propose  saying  very  little  on  the  subject.  I  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  briefly  expressing  my  belief  in  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  vertical  retorts  for  even  small  works.  I  had  the  pleasure 
recently  of  visiting  the  Temple  works  of  the  Glasgow  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  seeing  the  experimental  setting  of  vertical  retorts  erected 
there ;  and  certainly  I  venture  to  say  that  no  one  who  is  interested 
in  the  subject  could  but  be  favourably  impressed  with  what  I 
shall  term  the  ideal  conditions  of  gas  making  as  carried  on  in  this 
setting  of  retorts.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  those  laborious 
and  purgatorial  conditions  usually  associated  with  the  operation 
of  drawing  and  charging  of  retorts;  there  was  not  a  semblance 
of  smoke  or  dust ;  and  there  being  no  hot  coke  to  quench,  one 
missed  the  usual  clouds  of  sulphur-laden  steam  arising  from  this 

operation.  .  ,  , 

These  points  in  themselves  are,  in  these  days  when  we  are 
endeavouring  to  help  towards  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere 
and  combat  the  fog-fiend  by  inducing  people  to  make  further 
use  of  gaseous  fuel  in  their  domestic  fires,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
ample  reason  for  giving  the  system  serious  consideration,  more 
especially  by  those  whose  works  are  situated  in  residential 

Not  the  least,  however,  of  the  many  excellent  features  accredited 
to  the  system,  some  of  which  are  a  larger  yield  of  gas  per  ton  ot 
coal,  more  and  better  coke  saleable,  an  improved  quality  ot  tar, 
an  increased  return  on  ammonia,  lower  labour  cost,  and  longer 
life,  is  a  vast  improvement  in  the  conditions  under  which  the 
men  perform  their  work. 

The  latter  point  is  one  which  I  feel  sure  will  carry  weight  with 
us,  who,  as  employers,  are  ever  anxious  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  labour  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  knowing  only  too  we  1  that  it 
pays  us  to  do  so.  Under  improved  conditions,  we  are  likely  to 
attract  a  better  type  and  more  reliable  men.  Who  among  us 
can  but  have  been  moved  to  compassion  at  seeing  the  men  who, 
during  the  past  few  weeks  of  tropical  heat,  have  had  to  stand 

before  the  retorts  drawing  and  charging  ?  _ 

Personally,  with  all  these  points  to  their  credit,  I  think  that 
even  a  considerable  increase  in  the  first  cost  should  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  adoption  when  existing  carbonizing  plant  is  worn 
out  and  requires  renewing ;  and  I  must  confess  I  really  fail  to  see 
why  small  settings  of  verticals,  suitable  to  quite  small  gas-works, 
could  not  be  designed  and  erected  at  a  cost  not  very  largely  in 
excess  of  horizontals.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pioneers 
of  vertical  retorts  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  works  of  quite 
modest  capacity.  To  these,  I  am  sure  we  wish  every  success, 
and  shall  watch  the  results  with  interest.  .  , 

In  the  purifying  department  close  observation  and  study  ot  the 
process  have  'brought  about  improved  duty  quite  unthought  ot, 
but  a  few  years  ago.  As,  however,  we  are  being  favoured  with  a 
paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Hoskins,  of  Belfast,  I  shall  reserve 
my  observations  for  a  future  occasion. 
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The  distribution,  or  gas  sales,  department  is  one  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  demanding  increased  attention.  Time  was  when  the 
average  gas  manager  could  afford,  and  was  satisfied,  to  remain  in 
his  office  or  works  and  wait  for  prospective  customers  to  come  to 
him  and  apply  for  a  supply  of  gas,  when  a  form  bound  up  in  red 
tape  was  produced  for  signature,  and  as  often  as  not  a  deposit  was 
demanded  as  security.  This  completed,  they  would  send  and  fix 
the  meter — simply  making  the  inlet  connection  with  the  main. 
Even  this  in  many  places  was  left  to  be  done  by  the  local  plumber 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer ;  everything  from  the  outlet 
of  the  meter  being  left  to  the  sweet  will  of  the  local  plumber, 
whose  knowledge  of  gas  matters  was  oftentimes  very  deficient, 
and  whose  interest  in  the  installation  ceased  with  the  payment  of 
his  bill. 

What  vast  changes  have  taken  place  since  those  times  1  Now¬ 
adays  we  have  to  be  out  and  about  constantly  among  our  con¬ 
sumers,  always  on  the  alert,  bringing  before  their  notice  the  many 
advantages  of  gas,  and  introducing  all  new  appliances  and  seek¬ 
ing  for  prospective  customers.  Having  obtained  them,  it  devolves 
upon  us  to  not  only  lay  the  service  and  fix  the  meters,  but  to  carry 
the  supply  to  the  point  of  combustion,  by  piping  the  premises,  in¬ 
stalling  all  lighting  fixtures  and  burners,  stoves,  water  heaters,  &c., 
for  the  proper  working  and  maintenance  of  all  of  which  we  are 
held  responsible. 

These  changed  conditions,  seldom  voluntarily  undertaken,  but 
brought  about  by  a  system  of  evolutions,  necessarily  involved  the 
provision  and  up-keep  of  a  well-manned  and  equipped  outdoor  or 
distribution  department,  together  with  the  keeping  of  quite  a  for¬ 
midable  stock  of  stoves,  fittings,  and  all  gas  consuming  appliances, 
which,  as  a  natural  sequence,  required  the  provision  of  additional 
capital,  permanent  and  floating,  and  at  the  same  time  have  thrust 
upon  us  the  burden  and  expense  of  gratuitously  attending  to  all 
consumers’  minor  wants,  such  as  the  cleaning  and  adjustment  of 
burners  and  stoves,  clearing  stoppages,  repairing  leaks,  &c.  These 
further  necessitated  considerable  additional  expense  and  outlay 
out  of  revenue  account  on  the  suppliers  of  gas — an  expenditure 
which  in  many  cases  amounts  to  about  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  sold.  Thus  had  not  better  working  results  been  obtained,  and 
economies  effected  in  manufacture,  these  improved  services  could 
not  have  been  given  to  the  consumers,  unless  at  an  increased 
charge  of  about  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  In  other  words,  the  in¬ 
creased  attention  and  services  given  to  our  consumers  gratuitiously 
is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  price  of  about  6d.  per  1000  cubic 
feet.  These  are  matters  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  and 
brought  forcibly  before  our  patrons  when  the  subject  of  compara¬ 
tive  prices  is  raised,  as  it  often  is. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Technical  education  is  a  subject  which  has  often  been  enlarged 
upon,  and  sound  advice  given,  by  some  of  our  Past- Presidents  in 
their  addresses ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  from  the  long  list  of 
passes  in  both  “Gas  Engineering”  and  “Gas  Supply”  recorded 
in  the  results  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  examination  that 
the  younger  members  of  our  industry  are  yearly  becoming  more 
alive  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  study  of  technical  subjects. 
There  is  still,  however,  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect ; 
and  I  would  remind  you  that  it  is  our  duty  to  induce  and  en¬ 
courage  young  men  and  lads  in  our  employ  to  attend  the  technical 
classes  now  provided  in  most  towns,  and  acquire  that  technical 
knowledge  so  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  and  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  their  daily  work. 

QUEENSTOWN  AND  ITS  GAS  SUPPLY. 

In  view  of  your  having  favoured  me  by  deciding  to  hold  this 
year’s  meeting  of  our  Association  in  Queenstown,  I  feel  called 
upon  to  give  a  few  details  as  to  the  working  of  the  Queenstown 
Gas  Company’s  concern,  with  the  management  of  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  associated.  Queenstown,  as  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  is  a  shipping  port,  possessing  a  natural  deep-water  har¬ 
bour  of  extreme  beauty,  and  one  which  is  not  excelled  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  affording,  as  it  does,  shelter  to  those  leviathan  ocean 
liners  of  the  “  White  Star  ”  and  “  Cunard  ”  Companies. 

Owing  to  its  geographical  situation  being  on  the  direct  highway 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  American  Continents,  it  is  a  port  of 
call  for  the  huge  steamers  which  carry  our  mails  to  and  from 
America  and  land  and  embark  large  numbers  of  tourists  and  emi¬ 
grants.  1 1  was,  some  two  decades  ago,  when  sailing  ships  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  a  shipping  port  of  very  considerable  importance. 
The  advent  of  steam-driven  vessels,  however,  which  have  now 
practically  superseded  sailing  ones,  brought  about  a  material 
and  adverse  change  in  its  shipping  interests,  which  have  been  on 
the  wane  ever  since,  and  are  now  of  comparatively  small  im¬ 
portance.  We  have  no  industries  in  Queenstown,  and  are  depen¬ 
dent  largely  upon  the  remnants  of  the  shipping  trade,  and  to  the 
Admiralty  dockyard  and  ship-repairing  yard  and  works  situated 
on  the  adjoining  island  of  Haulbowline. 

Having  briefly  dealt  historically  with  Queenstown’s  immediate 
past,  you  will  be  the  better  able  to  understand  that  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  the  gas  consumption  remained  stationary,  or 
fell  away  in  sympathy  with  the  other  interests  mentioned,  and 
you  will  more  readily  appreciate  the  difficulties  to  be  met  and 
overcome  to  stimulate  it. 

The  Queenstown  Gas  Company  was  formed  with  a  capital  of 
£5000,  and  the  works  erected  by  Mr.  William  Morley  Stearsin  the 


year  1855-56;  gas  having  been  supplied  for  the  first  time  towards 
the  latter  end  of  1856,  and  continued  uninterruptedly  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  with  varying  results,  as  you  will  hear  later.  The  con- 
sumption  having  gradually  increased  until  in  1879  it  had  reached 
about  ii£  million  cubic  feet,  the  paid-up  capital  and  debenture 
bonds,  together  with  £3000  spent  on  capital  account  out  of  divid- 
able  profits,  amounted  to  £17,000;  the  selling  price  being  then  6s. 
per  1000  cubic  feet. 

The  works  having  reached  the  limits  of  their  capacity,  exten¬ 
sions  and  enlargements  became  necessary,  as  also  the  raising  of 
further  capital  to  meet  the  cost  of  such  extensions ;  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  wisely  considered  an  opportune  one  to  apply  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  statutory  powers.  This  was  done,  and  powers  were 
granted  and  embodied  in  the  Queenstown  Gas  and  Light  Act, 
1879.  Thus  the  Queenstown  Gas  Company  obtained  their  statu¬ 
tory  powers  at  a  time  when  meaningless  and  vindictive  opposition 
such  as  we  have  witnessed  of  late  years,  and  which  seeks  to  im¬ 
pose  impossible  conditions  on  those  wishful  to  get  such  powers, 
was  not  so  rife.  It  is  one  of  the  few  concerns  in  Ireland  working 
under  statutory  powers  and  obligations. 

In  the  Act  of  Parliament,  powers  were  granted  to  increase  the 
capital  to  £25,000,  and  to  issue  debenture  bonds  up  to  £8000— 
a  total  of  £33,000  made  up  as  follows :  “  A  ”  shares  representing 
old  original  capital  (£10,000)  ranking  for  10  per  cent,  maximum 
dividend ;  “  B  ”  shares  being  amount  expended  out  of  profits  on 
capital  account  (£3000)  limited  to  5  per  cent,  maximum  dividend; 
“C”  shares,  additional  capital  to  be  raised  £12,000  and  to  rank 
for  7  per  cent,  maximum  dividend.  The  maximum  price  of  gas 
was  fixed  at  6s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  On  obtaining  these 
powers,  the  Company  issued  £2000  of  new  capital ;  making  the 
paid-up  capital  in  the  year  1880  £19,000,  with  a  sale  of  ii|  million 
cubic  feet,  or  over  £1652  per  million  feet  sold.  The  selling  price 
then  was  5s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  price,  of  course,  was 
a  good  one,  and  the  Company  were  able  to  pay  full  statutory 
dividends.  The  price  was  lowered  to  5s.  3d.  in  1882,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  5s.  in  1883,  at  which  figure  it  remained  till  1895.  The 
consumption,  however,  did  not,  as  anticipated,  increase  materially 
from  1880  to  1895  (having  fluctuated  between  11^  and  13  millions), 
and  stood  in  1895  at  roughly  I2f  millions. 

An  endeavour  was  made  in  1895  to  stimulate  the  consumption 
by  introducing  differential  prices,  with  a  lower  rate  of  4s.  per 
1000  cubic  feet  for  gas  used  for  cooking  purposes.  This  was  not 
altogether  unsuccessful;  and  by  the  end  of  1896  the  consump¬ 
tion  had  gone  up  by  about  500,000  cubic  feet.  A  further  reduc¬ 
tion  was  then  made;  the  lighting  rate  of  5s.  being  lowered  to 
4s.  gd.,  and  the  4s.  rate  to  3s.  9d.  per  1000  feet,  and  remained 
at  this  figure  until  the  end  of  1899.  The  consumption  had  in¬ 
creased  during  the  interval  by  nearly  two  millions — to  about 
14^  millions;  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  instances,  full 
statutory  dividends  had  been  paid  each  year  up  to  the  half  year 
ending  June  i8gg. 

RELATIONS  OF  CORPORATION  AND  COMPANY. 

Like  most  industrial  concerns,  however,  the  Queenstown  Gas 
Company  were  not  destined  to  have  an  altogether  unchequered 
career  of  prosperity.  From  some  cause  or  other,  with  which  it 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  for  me  to  enter,  the  harmonious 
relations  previously  existing  between  the  Local  Authority  and  the 
Company  became  disturbed,  and  electric  lighting  loomed  largely 
on  the  horizon.  In  the  year  1896,  the  Queenstown  Town  Com¬ 
missioners  applied  for,  and  obtained,  a  Provisional  Order  em¬ 
powering  them  to  generate  and  supply  electric  light.  These 
powers,  however,  were  not  immediately  put  into  force,  but  were 
allowed  to  remain  dormant  until  the  advent  of  the  Cork  Electric 
Tramway  and  Lighting  Company,  whereupon  that  Company  were 
approached  by  the  Queenstown  City  Fathers  and  invited  to  open 
and  run  an  electric  lighting  works  in  Queenstown.  The  Town 
Commissioners,. having  the  powers  to  do  so,  handed  over  to  them 
the  Provisional  Order  which  they  had  obtained — presumably 
promising  them  moral  support  and  all  the  public  lighting  within 
the  area  defined  in  the  Order  as  compulsory,  and  which  they 
could  undertake.  The  Electric  Company  took  the  bait ;  and  in 
due  course  erected  their  generating  station  and  laid  mains  and 
cables ;  undertaking  and  carrying  out  the  free-wiring  of  houses 
and  premises  and  the  supply  of  lamps  and  fittings  gratuitously. 

Here  the  Gas  Company  fell  upon  troublesome  times.  Coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  advent  of  the  rival  Company  (i8gg  to  1900),  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Gas  Company  was 
convened,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  were  reconstructed  (using 
the  words  in  the  Directors’  report),  “  in  order  to  bring  them  more 
into  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  shareholders  in  meeting  the 
competition  of  the  electric  light.”  U nfortunately,  however,  circum¬ 
stances  combined  to  thwart  and  hamper  the  well-intended  changes 
instituted  by  the  new  Board,  who  deemed  it  wise  to  further  lower 
the  price  of  gas,  and  reduced  it  from  4s.  gd.  and  3s.  gd.  to  4s.  2d. 
and  3s.  4d.,  for  lighting  and  cooking  respectively,  as  from  Jan.  1, 
igoo;  the  dividend  paid  for  the  latter  half  of  1899  having  been 
dropped  from  10,  5,  and  7  per  cent,  to  6,  3,  and  4  per  cent,  on  the 
“  A,”  “  B,”  and  “  C  ”  shares  respectively. 

The  coal  market  was  another  disturbing  factor;  coals  and 
freights  having  advanced  to  almost  famine  prices,  necessitating 
the  paying  of  almost  50  per  cent,  advance  on  the  previous  year’s 
prices,  and  amounting  to  an  increase  in  expenditure  of  practically 
£800  on  the  year’s  coal  bill — a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  statutory 
dividend  on  the  capital  of  the  Company  (which  now  stood  at 
£20,000)  for  eight  months.  The  one  redeeming  feature  in  the 
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situation  was  the  fact  that  the  gas  consumption  continued  to 
grow,  having  increased  during  1900  by  fully  a  million  cubic  feet, 
and  now  reached  about  15 J  millions.  1  his  increase  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  reduced  price  tempting  consumers  to  use 
gas  for  cooking  in  preference  to  coal,  which  was  selling  at  famine 
prices  at  the  time ;  but,  as  was  subsequently  proved,  it  was  only  a 
temporary  fillip. 

By  this  time,  the  Electric  Light  Company  had  got  their  plant 
and  mains  laid  down,  and  commenced  the  supply  of  light  in  the 
autumn  of  1900.  Naturally,  a  great  number  of  the  gas  con¬ 
sumers,  and  particularly  the  best  shopkeepers,  hotels,  clubs,  &c., 
ever-desirous  of  being  up  to  date,  and  having  such  facilities  put 
in  their  way,  adopted  the  new  illuminant.  h  ully  one-third  of  the 
public  lighting,  too,  was  given  to  the  Electric  Company ;  the 
natural  sequence  being  a  falling  off  in  our  consumption  and  loss  of 
revenue.  From  this  time  forward,  the  decline  was  gradual  but 
sure.  The  tide  of  adversity  had  set  in  ;  and  it  seemed  hopeless  to 
try  and  stay  it.  Briefly,  the  situation  was  this :  The  consumption 
kept  falling  away,  and  had  dropped  from  15!  millions  in  igoo  (the 
highest  point  reached)  to  14J  millions  in  1903 — a  loss  of  over 
iA  millions  in  2^  years.  The  dividends,  which  had  been  dropped 
from  10,  5,  and  7  per  cent,  in  1899  to  6,  3,  and  4  per  cent,  in  1900, 
were  continued  at  the  latter  figures  until  June,  1902;  but  the 
balance  of  undivided  profits,  which  stood  at  £578  in  1900,  had 
during  the  same  period  dwindled  down  to  £5.  No  dividends  or 
Directors’  fees  were  earned  or  paid  from  June,  1902,  to  December, 
1903,  the  profits,  which  were  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  debenture  bonds,  ultimately  dropping,  in  the  June  half 
year  of  1903,  to  £3  5s.  id.  The  capital  account  was  overspent  by 
about  £400,  and  there  was  no  available  working  capital.  The 
depreciation  fund  had  been  depleted  of  £223. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  when,  in  the 
late  autumn  of  1903,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
management.  The  outlook  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  particularly 
bright.  Having,  however,  surveyed  and  studied  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion,  and  being  possessed  of  a  deep-rooted  belief  in  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  gas,  as  we  all  should  be,  it  was  undertaken  with  no  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  our  ability  to  again  transform  the  concern  into  a 
successful  one,  and  bring  our  efforts  to  a  successful  issue.  Many 
factors  combined  to  hinder  the  accomplishment  of  this  end — the 
principal  among  these  being  the  absolute  lack  of  funds ;  but  having 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  there  was  to  be  no  turning  back. 
Hard  work  and  slogging  during  long  and  anxious  hours  was  the 
order  of  the  day  for  quite  a  long  period. 

Immediately  upon  taking  control  a  thorough  examination  was 
made  of  the  works,  and  such  repairs  as  were  vital  were  at  once 
entered  upon.  Two  beds  of  retorts  were  reset  on  an  improved 
system,  new  covers  were  made  for  the  purifiers,  a  new  boiler  was 
provided  and  set,  engines  and  exhausters  overhauled,  and  many 
other  minor  repairs  undertaken  too  numerous  to  mention. 

PRESSURE  AND  BURNERS. 

On  taking  a  walk  through  the  town  an  evening  or  two  after  my 
arrival  in  Queenstown,  I  was  struck  with  the  poor  effect  of  the 
light  from  the  few  incandescent  burners  in  use.  On  investigating, 
I  found  that  the  pressure  in  the  shopping  or  lowest  portion  of  the 
town,  which  is  fully  a  mile  from  the  works,  was  very  deficient, 
being  barely  11-ioths,  and  the  nipples  of  the  incandescent  burners 
having  been  bored  out  to  an  extraordinary  size  and  requiring  the 
checking  of  all  taps.  I  immediately  gave  instructions  to  increase 
the  pressure  at  the  governor  outlet,  which  was  22-ioths  from  dusk 
to  midnight  and  15-ioths  during  the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
I  was  met  with  the  reply  that  the  pressure  could  not  be  increased, 
and  that  22-ioths  was  the  greatest  pressure  the  holders  would 
give.  This  rather  surprised  me.  The  holders  were  then  three  in 
number — one  of  two  lifts  of  64,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  erected 
in  1880,  and  two  smaller  single-lift  ones,  each  of  18,000  cubic  feet 
capacity,  erected,  I  should  say,  when  the  works  were  built  in  1856. 
Incidentally,  I  naturally  asked  what  about  the  larger  holder,  and 
was  told  that  it  had  never  been  turned  on  to  the  town — it  having 
been  tried  on  several  occasions  with  disastrous  results  each  time ; 
all  lights  in  the  town  being  put  out.  Ultimately,  therefore,  it 
was  entirely  abandoned  as  being  unworkable.  It  had  been  used 
simply  as  a  reserve  store  from  which  to  feed  the  smaller  holder. 
On  making  investigations,  I  found  the  root  of  the  trouble  in  the 
district  governor,  which,  in  its  then  condition,  was  not  suited  to 
the  greatly  increased  pressure  of  6  inches  thrown  by  the  larger 
holder.  I  bye-passed  the  governor,  and  had  it  taken  out — making 


the  necessary  alterations  to  meet  the  new  requirements — and  put 
it  to  work  again  ;  turning  the  gas  from  the  large  holder  direct  on 
the  district  without  further  trouble,  and  increasing  the  pressure 
at  the  outlet  of  the  governor  to  30-ioths.  This  gave  us  a  greatly 
improved  pressure  in  the  town  ;  but  the  light  from  the  incandes¬ 
cent  burners  was,  if  anything,  worse,  due  to  their  having  been 
bored  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  get  any¬ 
thing  approaching  a  good  bunsen  flame. 

In  the  interval,  I  had  obtained  a  good  supply  of  burners  and 
mantles,  &c. ;  and  rather  than  tinker  with  the  old  ones,  I  sent  men 
round  to  remove  all  the  bad  burners  and  instal  good  ones,  and  had 
them  nicely  adjusted.  The  difference  made  was  very  marked,  and 
freely  commented  upon  by  the  townspeople ;  the  electric  lamps 
(carbon  filament)  in  the  shops  being  admittedly  fairly  eclipsed 
and  put  in  the  shade.  This  move  was,  I  estimate,  the  first  step 
towards  checking  the  onslaught  of  our  rivals,  and  the  wholesale 
loss  of  lighting  consumers.  All  through  the  winter  of  1903-4,  I 
devoted  as  much  time  as  I  could  spare  from  the  works  (which 
also  demanded  considerable  attention)  in  the  district,  spending 
every  evening  looking  out  for  defects  and  seeing  that  the  lighting 
was  kept  to  high-water  mark.  Any  defect  found  had  immediate 
attention  next  day ;  all  defective  mantles,  chimneys,  &c.,  being 
renewed — no  charge  being  made  for  so  doing.  This  policy  was 
pursued  all  through  the  winter,  and  continued  ever  since  with  very 
marked  results.  The  confidence  and  good  feeling  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  which  had  been  lost  was  steadily  regained,  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Company  and  the  consumers  vastly  improved  ; 
and  it  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  relations  between  the  Queenstown  Urban  District  Council  and 
the  Company  and  their  respective  officials  are  now  of  the  most 
harmonious  and  forbearing  character. 


ACQUIRING  NEW  BUSINESS. 


This  much  accomplished,  we  next  turned  our  attention  to  the 
opening-up  of  new  sources  of  consumption  by  holding  cookery 
demonstrations  and  exhibitions  of  all  kinds  of  gas-consuming 
appliances,  and  a  constant  and  persistent  canvass  of  every  shop, 
house,  and  hamlet ;  no  place  being  considered  beneath  our  atten¬ 
tion.  The  results  were  very  gratifying,  and  progress  has  to  be  re¬ 
corded  right  up  to  date.  We  have  gone  on  gradually  but  surely 
adding  increase  upon  increase,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
efforts  and  tempting  tactics  adopted  by  our  rivals. 

In  1909,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  abolish  differential  prices, 
and  adopt  a  uniform  price  for  all  gas  sold  through  ordinary 
meters.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  came  into  force  as  from 
Midsummer  of  that  year;  the  price  being  fixed  at  3s.  nd.  per 
1000  cubic  feet.  This  meant  a  slight  reduction  in  price  on  the 
aggregate,  and  was  a  popular  change  with  most  of  our  consumers. 
A  further  reduction  to  3s.  8d.,  with  a  special  price  to  3s.  4d.  to 
large  consumers,  was  made  nine  months  afterwards,  and  took 
effect  as  from  the  1st  of  April  last  year.  During  the  intervening 
years,  district  pressures  have  been  increased  by  degrees  ;  40-ioths 
being  now  carried  during  the  lighting  hours  and  32-ioths  in  the 


day  time. 

The  progress  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  financial  year 
(December  last)  is  best  shown  in  the  table  appended  hereto,  the 
figures  of  which  I  think  speak  for  themselves.  The  increase  in 
consumption  and  number  of  consumers,  as  shown  in  the  table, 
naturally  necessitated  considerable  extensions  and  enlargements 
of  mains;  the  latter  making  heavy  claims  upon  the  revenue 
account. 

While  a  good  deal  of  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  district,  the 
works  were  not  by  any  means  neglected.  Many  parts  of  the 
plant  were  renewed  and  improvements  carried  out,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  upkeep.  First  of  all  attention  was  paid  to  the  purifiers, 
as  stated.  Then  the  carbonizing  plant — two  beds  having  been 
renewed  during  our  first  year;  and  subsequently  renewal  and  re¬ 
modelling  the  plant,  together  with  the  provision  of  self-sealing 
mouthpieces,  was  met  and  carried  out  as  and  when  required.  A 
new  steam-boiler  was  purchased  and  erected.  New  purifiers  and 
oxide  revivifying  shed  were  put  up,  and  a  new  Livesey  washer  and 
new  Clapham  washer-scrubber  were  installed.  One  of  the  small 
holders  was  renewed  ;  all  the  work  in  connection  therewith  being 
carried  out  by  our  own  workmen.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia 
plant  was  remodelled  by  the  provision  of  a  continuous  still  and 
heater.  Our  offices  have  been  improved  and  remodelled.  We 
also  erected  an  aerial  railway  or  ropeway  for  the  conveyance  of 
our  coal  from  steamers  to  the  coal-store.  With  the  exception 


Queenstown  Gas  Company. — Table  of  Financial  Results,  Years  ig°4  I910-  Figures  for  ig°3  Given  Jot  Comparison. 


- 

Gas- 

Rental. 

Meter  and 
Stove 
Rental. 

Public  Light¬ 
ing  Rental. 

Coke.  Net 
Receipts. 

Tar.  Net 
Receipts. 

Sulphate  of 
Ammonia. 
Net  Receipts. 

Total 

Revenue. 

Net 

Profits. 

Capital 
Expended 
to  Date. 

Dividends 

Paid 

Per  Cent. 

Direc¬ 

tors’ 

Fees. 

1903  •  •  • 

1904  .  .  . 

1905  .  .  . 

1906  . 

1907  .  .  . 

1908  . 

1909  .  .  . 

1910*. 

£  s.  d. 
3038  15  10 

3315  14  5 
3426  2  0 
3589  13  0 
3928  8  6 
3983  7  1 
4016  8  6 
3992  2  2 

£  s.  d. 
175  10  9 

225  16  7 
319  6  10 
353  2  3 
449  1 1  9 

469  15  3 
468  13  2 
497  13  2 

£  s.  d. 
398  7  3 

407  16  4 
438  8  5 

445  2  0 

444  7  1 

446  12  9 

447  r4  4 

452  13  5 

£  s.  d. 
681  19  7 

822  7  5 
843  1  3 

757  19  11 
933  0  9 
743  10  2 
948  17  0 
907  14  8 

£  s.  d. 
82  3  11 

145  0  9 
132  2  1 

106  15  2 

97  17  10 
97  8  11 

107  7  0 
109  16  4 

£  s.  d. 
502 

74  10  2 
105  4  1 

92  2  0 

85  17  8 

121  5  11 

113  14  8 

136  1  6 

£  s.  d. 
3984  10  3 

4777  19  1 

4950  14  8 

5067  2  0 

5526  16  3 
5648  2  9 
5745  12  2 
5676  1 1  2 

£  s.  d. 
284  18  10 

1158  3  2 
1174  8  1 

1308  6  11 

1353  4  0 
1675  11  10 
1773  O  4 
1787  11  5 

20,491  9  4 

21,865  4  6 
22,276  1  7 

23.335  18  2 

23.728  3  11 
24,016  12  2 

24,103  19  3 
24,200  4  3 

Nil 

5.  2i,  34 

6,  3.  44 

6,  34.  44 
8,  4.  5 

8,  4.  5 
io.5.  7 
10.  5,  7 
10,  5.  7 

Nil 
}  50 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

\  IOO 

[  loot 

)  IOO 

*  Price  reduced  to  3s.  8d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  f  Maximum  dividend. 
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Queenstown  Gas  Company. — Tabic  of  Working  Results,  Years  1904  to  1910.  Figures  for  1 903  given  for  Comparison. 


— 

Coal 

Carbonized. 

Gas  Made. 

Gas  Made 
per  Ton  of 
Coal. 

Coke  Sold . 

Tar  Sold. 

Sulphate  of 
Ammonia 
Made. 

Number  of 
Consumers. 

Number  of 
Cookers  in 
Use. 

Number  of 
Gas  Fires 
in  Use. 

Number  of 
Public 
Lamps. 

1903 . 

Tons. 

2218 

Cwt. 

5 

Thousands. 

19,740 

Cubic  Feet. 
8,900 

Cwt. 

16,372 

Gallons. 

11,222 

Tons. 

0 

Cwt. 

15 

464 

75 

15 

140 

1904 . 

2067 

15 

20,138 

9,742 

18,288 

20,679 

9 

19 

662 

193 

32 

142 

1905 . 

2034 

10 

20,388 

10,023 

20,280 

20,341 

12 

-44 

819 

351 

43 

142 

1906 . 

2003 

16 

20,834 

10,401 

20,016 

20,269 

16 

04 

1004 

498 

60 

143 

1907 . 

2076 

15 

22,705 

10,936 

21,612 

20,768 

17 

3l 

IIOI 

571 

85 

144 

1908 . 

2144 

7 

23,715 

1 1,061 

21,396 

21,928 

19 

3 

1 1 2 1 

591 

101 

145 

1909 . 

2164 

0 

23,883 

11,036 

22,368 

22,338 

18 

I  I 

1098 

598 

116 

145 

1910 . 

2126 

5 

24,510 

11,570 

21,120 

23,574 

20 

oi 

1 1 17 

597 

128 

149 

Note  A  :  While  the  gas  made  in  1310  exceeded  that  of  1903  by  over  4^  Million  cubic  feet,  the  coal  used  was  actually  less  by  92  tons. 


of  the  splicing  of  the  wire,  the  whole  of  the  work  of  installation 
was  carried  out  by  the  Company’s  employees. 

There  are  still  two  or  three  items  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future ;  one  being  the  renewal  of  the  second  small  holder, 
another  the  overhauling  of  the  exhausting  plant  and  engines  and 
their  house. 

Thus,  if  we  can  lay  claim  to  having  attained  a  fair  share  of 
success  during  the  past  seven  years,  it  has  been  obtained  largely 
by  dint  of  hard  work,  close  and  prompt  attention  to  consumers 
wants,  being  ever  on  the  alert  to  avail  of  all  little  improvements  as 
they  came  along,  keeping  a  close  and  watchful  eye  on  all  details, 
and,  by  no  means  the  least,  the  loyal  support  and  help  through  all 
difficulties  extended  to  me  by  the  staff  and  workmen. 

Before  closing  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to  offer  a  word  of 
tribute  to  the  Technical  Press,  to  which  we  in  Ireland,  isolated  as 
we  are  from  our  professional  brethren,  are  so  much  indebted  and 
dependent  upon  to  keep  us  abreast  of  the  times  and  in  touch  with 
all  new  methods  and  improvements  appertaining  to  our  industry. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Tooms  had  very  great  pleasure  in  moving  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President.  Having  been  familiar  with  his 
history,  and  having  had  the  privilege  cf  his  friendship  for  about 
twelve  years,  he  expected  that  he  would  have  a  tale  of  no  mean 
order  to  unfold  to  them.  The  address  he  had  given  showed  that, 
by  inherent  ability,  steady  and  personal  application  to  work,  and 
an  unwavering  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  his  labour,  he  had 
brought  the  Queenstown  gas  undertaking  into  the  position  of  being 
second  to  none.  This  was  to  the  benefit  of  them  all,  because  if 
any  individual  gas-works  were  being  knocked  out  by  their  compe¬ 
titors,  all  suffered  indirectly,  the  same  as  they  would  all  gain 
indirectly  by  the  scheme  of  advertising  which  had  been  referred 
to.  The  President  might  congratulate  himself  upon  the  attention 
which  was  paid  to  his  address.  He  (Mr.  Tooms)  had  never  listened 
to  one  with  more  pleasure. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Reid,  in  seconding,  said  that  the  address  had  given 
him  intense  pleasure  indeed.  It  was  a  narrative  of  effective  and 
strenuous  application,  under  the  most  desponding  circumstances, 
and  showed  how  matters  could  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  how  a  concern  such  as  the  Queenstown  gas  undertaking, 
which  apparently  was  not  in  a  very  happy  condition,  could  be 
made  successful  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  rivals. 

The  President’s  Medal. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  thought  that  by  the  way  the  members 
had  acclaimed  their  vote  of  thanks,  the  President  might  take  it 
that  he  was  cordially  thanked  for  his  address.  They  were  proud 
before  in  having  Mr.  Paterson  as  their  President ;  they  were  all 
more  so  now,  after  seeing  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  forward  his  address.  The  pleasant  duty  now  devolved 
upon  him  (Mr.  Airth)  of  presenting  to  Mr.  Paterson  the  Presidential 
Medal.  He  wished  that  their  late  President  had  been  there  to  do 
it ;  but  he  had  been  called  to  another  sphere.  He  trusted  Mr. 
Paterson  would  long  wear  the  medal,  and  that  he  would  look  upon 
it  as  a  kindly  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  doings. 

The  President  thanked  the  members  very  heartily  and  very 
sincerely  for  the  reception  they  had  given  to  his  address.  He 
thanked  them  all  for  the  kind  present,  which  had  become  an 
established  institution  now,  and  which,  therefore,  he  need  not  say 
was  unexpected.  He  appreciated  it  none  the  less. 

The  Reading  of  Papers. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  proceeded  with.  There  were 
three  on  the  agenda— viz.:  “Notes  on  Purification,”  by  Mr.  A. 
Percy  Hoskins,  of  Belfast;  “  The  Construction  and  Working  of  a 
Small  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Plant,”  by  Mr.  T.  Hornby,  of  Long¬ 
ford;  and  “Gas  Apparatus  for  Workshop  and  Laboratory  Pur¬ 
poses,”  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hurst,  of  Birmingham.  The  communication 
by  Mr.  Hurst  was  taken  first,  and  was  followed  by  the  paper  by 
Mr.  Hoskins.  By  the  time  the  discussion  upon  it  ended,  it  was 
five  o’clock,  and,  with  Mr.  Hornby’s  consent,  his  paper  was  held 
over  till  next  year. 

Vote  of  Thanks. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of 
the  papers.  Mr.  Hoskins’  paper  had  brought  out  a  very  good 
discussion.  It  had,  as  it  were,  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  hoped  all  would  go  home  and  make  experiments.  It 
was  only  by  these  means  that  they  could  get  good  results. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  ;  and  the  proceedings  then 
terminated. 


The  Dinner. 

The  members  and  friends,  including  ladies,  dined  together  in 
the  Queen’s  Hotel  in  the  evening,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  and  Directors  of  the  Queenstown  Gas  Company.  Mr.  F. 
M‘Carthy,  a  Director  of  the  Company,  presided,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chairman — Mr.  J.  O’Meara.  The  toasts  which  were 
honoured  were  :  “  The  Prosperity  of  Queenstown,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  Reid,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Clayton  Love  ;  “  Our 
Hosts,  The  Queenstown  Gas  Company,”  proposed  by  Mr.  M. 
Purcell,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Chairman  ;  “  Kindred  Associa¬ 
tions,”  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  Airth,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Shadbolt  ;  and  “The  Irish  Association  of  Gas  Managers,”  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Graham,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Outon,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  said  that  his  employers,  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  purchased  gas  from 
forty  private  companies,  and  owned  eight  coal  and  two  oil  gas 
works.  They  had  only  one  station  lighted  by  electricity  ;  and 
there  was  no  appearance  of  the  number  being  increased.  There 
were  650  vehicles  on  the  Company’s  lines,  which  were  lighted  by 
gas  ;  and  the  number  was  likely  to  be  increased. 

During  the  evening,  the  proceedings  were  enlivened  by  very 
enjoyable  musical  contributions,  given  by  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  arrangement  for  which  was,  as  usual,  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Norman. 


The  Excursion. 

Next  day — Wednesday — an  excursion  took  place,  the  first  stage 
of  which  was  by  rail  to  Youghal,  where  luncheon  was  served  in 
the  Imperial  Hotel.  The  party,  numbering  about  fifty,  visited 
the  old  Church,  and  the  house  in  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  lived 
at  Youghal.  Then  they  took  steamer  up  the  Blackwater  to  Cappo- 
quin;  driving  thence  to  Mount  Melleray  Abbey.  Tea  was  served 
to  them  there  by  the  Monks,  who  afterwards  showed  them  the 
Monastery.  The  return  journey  was  by  the  same  route  as  the 
outward. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  James  Whimster. 

At  Youghal,  on  the  outward  journey,  the  President — Mr. 
Paterson — made  the  presentation  of  an  address  to  Mr.  James 
Whimster,  of  Armagh.  The  address  was  in  these  terms  : 

“  It  was  with  profound  regret  that  this  Association  re¬ 
ceived  your  resignation  of  the  position  of  Hon.  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  after  twenty-two  years  of  faithful  and  loyal 
service  to  its  every  interest  and  that  of  its  members.  As 
founder  of  the  North  of  Ireland  Gas  Managers’  Association, 
which  developed  into  the  above  Association,  we  feel  it  our 
bounden  duty  to  record  in  some  permanent  way  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  which  are  due  to  you.  In  the  work  of  the 
Association  since  its  inception,  we  recognize  that  to  you  in 
large  measure  its  success  belongs,  and  the  great  and  lasting 
benefits  which  have  accrued  to  its  members  are  primarily 
due  to  your  keen  foresight  in  bringing  together  your  brother 
managers  to  discuss  matters  appertaining  to  their  profession. 
We  trust  and  pray  that  you  may  be  long  spared  to  come 
among  us  at  our  annual  meetings,  when  we  feel  sure  that  your 
genial  presence  and  helpful  words  will  do  much  to  still  further 
the  good  work  which  you  initiated  so  many  years  ago. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 

J.  Paterson,  President. 

C.  B.  Outon,  Vice-President. 

.  ,  G.  Airth,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

August,  1911. 

The  address  was  an  illuminated  one,  within  an  ornamental 
border,  in  which  were  shown  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  four  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Paterson,  in  making  the  presentation,  briefly  referred  to 
the  services  of  Mr.  Whimster  at  the  formation  of  the  Association, 
and  all  through  his  years  of  office. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Shadbolt  also  referred  in  complimentary  terms  to 
Mr.  Whimster’s  work. 

Mr.  Whimster  was  unfortunately  not  present. 


At  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Hampstead,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the 
marriage  was  solemnized  of  Mr.  John  Harold  Sayner,  the  only 
son  of  Mr.  John  Sayner,  of  Harrogate,  and  Miss  Florence  Edith 
Fletcher,  the  only  child  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Fletcher,  of  Dover. 
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THE  USES  OF  COAL  GAS  APPLIANCES  FOR 
INDUSTRIAL  PURPOSES. 


By  G.  F.  Hurst,  of  Birmingham. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  Irish  Association  of  Gas  Managers.] 


The  author’s  object  in  presenting  this  paper  is  a  two-fold  one. 

At  the  start,  let  it  be  understood  that  this  is  no  compendium  of 
costs,  consumptions,  and  temperatures,  and  various  othei  data 
dealing  with  specific  gas-furnaces  actually  under  test.  1  he  Tech¬ 
nical  Press  has  of  late  published  a  considerable  number  of  such 
papers,  each  paper  being  almost  invariably  followed  by  a  storm 
of  heated  criticism  from  those  whose  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  they  presume  to  touch  is  perhaps  more  limited  than 
their  desire  for  the  light  of  publicity  for  their  signatures.  On  the 
contrary,  the  author’s  object  is,  first,  to  give,  as  the  result  of  many 
years  of  practical  experience  with  all  classes  of  furnace  work,  a 
general  survey  of  the  various  methods  of  applying  coal  gas  to  in¬ 
dustrial  requirements,  of  the  construction  of  furnaces  and  burners 
to  suit  them  for  various  temperatures  and  conditions  necessary  in 
different  classes  of  work,  and  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  by  gas  undertakings  in  persuading  the  potential  users  that 
the  adoption  of  coal  gas  will  be  for  them  an  economically  sound 
proposition  ;  secondly,  to  promote  a  good  discussion,  as  he  believes 
that  much  more  can  be  accomplished  for  the  progress  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  by  interesting  the  gas  engineers  personally  than  by  years 
of  advertisement  in  the  Press. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  Technical  Press  have  presented  us 
with  many  experimental  papers  during  the  last  few  months;  and 
the  results  given  in  such  papers  are  extremely  valuable,  both  to 
the  experimentalist  and  to  the  practical  man.  L' nlortunateK , 
many  results  genuinely  obtained  in  laboratory  practice,  although 
done  on  a  works  scale,  are  not— though  the  author  does  not  say 
cannot  be — repeated  with  the  same  success  in  the  foundry  and 
the  workshop.  This  is  due  to  several  contributory  causes— for  in¬ 
stance,  the  standard  of  labour  employed,  and  the  often  unavoid¬ 
able  conditions  under  which  the  work  has  to  be  done.  The  average 
workman  detests  changing  his  methods  of  working,  although  with 
practice  the  change  would  cause  his  work  to  be  easier  for  him. 
Time  after  time  the  author  has  met  with  cases  where  apparatus 
has  been  condemned  by  the  workman  without  adequate  trial,  sim¬ 
ply  because  he  looks  on  it  as  something  new,  and  something  by 
means  of  which  his  employer  is  to  obtain  more  work  out  of  him 
than  by  the  old  method.  The  fact  that  it  may  be  easier  for  him 
to  produce  this  extra  work  does  not  weigh  with  him  at  all.  He 
does  not  understand  the  principles  of  the  new  apparatus  and  does 
not  want  to.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
effective  and  efficient  appliances  are  discarded  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  fixed,  and  the  consumer  for  the  future  indiscriminately 
condemns  all  gas-heated  apparatus.  Such  cases  often  involve  the 
manufacturer  in  financial  loss,  and  certainly  cause  the  gas  under¬ 
taking  to  lose  a  valuable  outlet  for  its  product,  all  of  which, 
moreover,  would  go  to  swell  that  highly  important  item— the  day 
consumption  of  gas. 

A  further  difficulty  met  with  by  the  gas  engineer  in  trying  to 
introduce  gas  to  the  industrial  consumer,  in  place  of  solid  or 
liquid  fuel,  is  the  difficulty  of  adequately  assessing  the  gain  and 
loss  on  either  side — viz.,  by  the  old  solid  fuel  method  and  by  the 
new  method.  There  are  points  about  both  which  it  is  impossible 
to  translate  into  £  s.  d.  The  consumer,  after  a  trial,  is  apt  merely 
to  look  at  his  gas”  bill,  and  compare  it  with  his  previous  coke  or 
oil  bill.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  much  he 
benefits  by  being  able  to  keep  his  gas-heated  furnace  temperature 
within  50  C.  of  a  given  point,  when  his  coke-furnace  can  with 
difficulty  be  kept  within  ioo°  of  this  point.  But  that  he  does 
benefit,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  This  and  other  points— 
such  as  the  absence  of  ash  and  dust,  the  lack  of  irregularities  in 
temperature  due  to  the  necessity  of  fuel  replenishment,  &c. — are 
among  those  which  cannot  be  put  down  in  harci  cash. 

The  use  of  coal-gas  appliances  for  industrial  purposes  has  now 
become  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  all  gas  undertakings.  In 
all  manufacturing  towns,  the  gas-furnace  offers  a  larger  field  for 
an  increase  in  gas  output  than  many  engineers  have  yet  realized. 
Furnaces  consuming  up  to  4000  cubic  feet  per  hour  are  now  in 
daily  use,  and,  for  processes  that  are  worked  intermittently,  they 
show  a  large  saving  in  fuel  costs  to  the  users.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  increased  speed  of  production  (which  is  often  doubled),  and 
the  consequent  saving  of  labour,  together  with  the  further  saving 
due  to  the  absence  of  stoking,  clinkering,  and  ash  removal,  make 
the  gas-furnace  a  most  paying  investment.  The  adaptation  of 
coal-gas  appliances  has  also  enabled  many  consumers  to  produce 
a  class  of  work  far  superior  to,  and  much  more  uniform  in  quality 
than,  that  ever  obtained  by  the  use  of  solid  fuel. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  satisfy  the  consumer,  it  is  necessary  to 
select  the  type  of  furnace  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  at  the  start 
we  are  confronted  with  three  possible  methods  of  applying  gas  to 
the  work  in  hand,  each  of  which,  under  certain  working  conditions, 
and  provided  the  construction  of  the  furnace  is  carried  out  on  the 
correct  lines  to  suit  the  class  of  work  for  which  it  is  intended, 
possesses  advantages  over  other  systems  of  application. 

Where  temperatures  not  exceeding  noo°  C.  are  required,  and 
the  size  of  the  furnace  is  within  certain  limits,  which  vary  with  its 
shape  and  the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  it  is  designed,  a 
natural-draught  furnace  can  generally  be  installed.  The  easy 


method  of  adjustment,  the  accurate  regulation  of  temperature 
afforded  when  heating  up,  cooling  down,  or  running  at  a  given 
temperature— which,  as  before  mentioned,  can  be  easily  main¬ 
tained  within  a  limit  of  50  C.— the  fact  that  there  is  no  outlay  for 
power-blower,  gas-compressor,  or  the  necessary  power  requned 
for  running  them,  together  with  the  small  cost  of  fitting,  arc 
important  factors  highly  in  favour  of  natural-draught  furnaces. 

As  the  modern  draught  furnace  is  constructed,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  any  serious  error  in  adjustment  or  cause  extravagant 
consumption  of  gas;  and  of  the  three  types  of  gas-heated  fur¬ 
naces,  it  requires  the  least  experience  to  produce  good  results. 
Natural-draught  furnaces  can,  within  certain  limits  as  to  size,  be 
made  for  any  temperature  up  to  1250°  C.,  with  the  exception,  o 
course,  of  lead  and  oil-tempering  baths  and  salt  and  cyanide 
dipping  furnaces ;  while  the  processes  for  which  they  can  be  used 

are  many  and  varied.  .  ,  ,. _ . 

Recent  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  construction  ot 
natural-draught  furnaces  by  which  the  whole  of  the  air  necessary 
to  support  combustion  is  taken  through  the  burner-tubes,  so  that 
no  matter  what  the  consumption  of  the  furnace,  provided  it  comes 
within  the  range  for  which  it  is  designed,  no  cold  air  over  and 
above  that  necessary  for  combustion  is  admitted  to  the  furnace. 

A  furnace  built  on  this  principle  is  more  efficient  in  heating  up  and 
at  high  temperature  than  one  constructed  with  large  air-ways  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  burner.  But  its  chief  claim  to  superiority  is  in 
maintaining  temperature.  As  no  unnecessary  cooling  air  is  allowed 
to  circulate  round  the  inside  of  the  furnace,  its  temperature  can 
be  maintained  by  the  consumption  of  a  very  much  smaller  quantity 
of  gas  than  is  the  case  with  the  old  type  of  furnace.  The  lower 
the  temperature  which  has  to  be  maintained,  the  more  marked  is 

its  superiority  in  this  respect.  .  .  ,  . _ 

High-pressure  gas  in  itself  is  an  admirable  method  of  applying 
gas  for  furnace  work  where  temperatures  not  exceeding  1400  C. 
are  required.  The  use  of  properly  proportioned  burners,  adjusted 
to  give  the  necessary  maximum  temperature,  and  put  in  correct 
positions  to  ensure  an  even  temperature  throughout  the  furnace, 
places  a  convenient  range  of  temperatures  at  the  disposal  ot  the 
user.  The  range  of  temperature  in  any  given  furnace  is  not  so 
extensive  as  that  afforded  by  natural-draught  furnaces.  Although 
the  price  of  a  good  gas-compressor  is  somewhat  highland  adds 
considerably  to  the  cost  of  a  furnace  installation,  the  cost  of 
fitting-up  a  high-pressure  gas-furnace  is  likely  to  be  considerably 
less  than  that  of  an  air-blast  furnace  of  the  same  size,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  only  one  supply  pipe  of  small  dimension,  as  against  t  e 
large  air  and  gas  delivery  pipes  necessary  for  the  blast  furnace. 
High-pressure  gas  crucible  furnaces  are  now  being  used  for  melt¬ 
ing  aluminium,  brass,  gun-metal,  manganese-bronze,  glass,  rc., 
on  commercial  lines ;  while  oven  furnaces  for  annealing  silver, 
German  silver,  brass  and  copper  stampings  and  spinnings,  are 
[ilso  extensively  used,  with  most  excellent  results. 

By  the  system  of  applying  gas  at  ordinary  pressure  with  air- 
blast,  the  highest  temperatures  are  obtainable  with  coal  gas  and 
air;  the  limit  for  all  practical  purposes  being  approximately 
1700°  C.  The  largest  sizes  of  muffle  and  oven  furnaces  are  in¬ 
variably  fitted  with  air-blast  or  high-pressure  gas-burners,  as  there 

is  a  limit  in  the  size  of  furnace  that  can  be  fitted  satisfactorily 
with  natural-draught  burners.  In  addition  to  this,  on  questions 
of  prime  cost,  efficiency,  and  facility  of  working,  large  natiua  - 
draught  furnaces  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

Generally  speaking,  the  air-blast  burners  now  on  the  market 
are  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  the  three  types  of  furnace  burners, 
and  those  in  which,  in  recent  years,  the  least  improvement  has 
been  made  ;  their  main  fault  being  that  there  is  no  arrangement 
for  the  proper  mixing  of  air  and  gas  before  reaching  the  point  of 
ignition.  Some  makers  even  to-day  are  still  using  the  old  type  ot 
blow  pipe  burner,  where  gas  and  air  mix  practically  at  the  point 

°f There°  are  five  types  of  furnaces  suitable  for  use  with  either 
natural-draught,  high-pressure  gas,  or  air-blast  burners— viz., 
muffle,  oven,  sagger,  crucible,  and  pot  furnaces. 

Muffle  furnaces,  including  tube  furnaces,  are  intended  tor  use 
for  all  processes  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
contents  of  the  furnace  from  the  products  of  combustion,  tor 
instance,  they  are  employed  in  the  firing  of  under-glaze  and  over¬ 
glaze  china  and  pottery,  and  of  art  enamels,  and  for  annea  - 
ing,  carbonizing,  or  hardening  and  tempering  certain  classes  of 
steel  work.  They  are  also  used  where  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
an  independent  supply  of  air  over  the  contents  of  the  muffle,  as 
in  assaying  and  oxidizing.  For  these  processes,  a  muffle,  fitted 
with  an  independent  flue  or  else  provided  with  slits  in  the  back, 
allowing  a  current  of  air  to  be  drawn  into  the  combustion  space, 
is  generally  used.  Many  engineers  also  employ  this  pattern  tor 
case-hardening.  The  work  to  be  hardened  is  packed  with  the 
hardening  compound  in  the  muffle  Owing  however,  to  the  fact 
that  a  muffle  has  to  be  filled  and  emptied  from  the  front,  this 
pattern  is  not  as  convenient  for  the  purpose  as  the  sagger  furnace 

described  later.  .  r  „„„ 

Oven-furnaces  are  similar  in  construction  to  muffle-furnaces, 
except  that  instead  of  protecting  the  contents  of  the  furnace  fiom 
the  products  of  combustion  by  using  a  muffle,  there  is  substituted 
for  it  an  open  hearth  or  tray,  over  which  the  heated  gases  and 
flame  pass  to  the  flues.  Where  such  protection  is  unnecessary, 
oven-furnaces  show  a  large  saving  in  gas  (often  as  much  as  25  per 
cent.)  over  the  corresponding  muffle-furnaces.  The  oven-furnace 
is  used  for  general  heating  work,  and  for  annealing,  hardening, 
and  tempering.  Where  much  case-hardening  work  has  to  be 
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done,  and  where  the  size  and  shape  of  the  work  vary  considerably, 
the  surface  of  the  steel  has  to  be  impregnated  by  the  carbon  to 
different  depths.  In  these  cases  the  oven-furnace  allows  of  the 
various  parts  requiring  different  treatment  being  placed  in  the 
furnace  in  separate  boxes  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  and  of 
each  box  being  taken  from  the  furnace  after  the  required  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  correct  treatment. 

Sagger  furnaces  are  constructed  on  lines  similar  to  muffle  and 
oven  furnaces.  The  sagger  is  a  rectangular  box  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  muffle  or  tray,  and  has  a  loose  cover,  while  access  to 
it  is  effected  by  means  of  a  sliding  cover  on  the  top  of  the  furnace. 
Sagger  furnaces  are  chiefly  used  for  case-hardening  and  carboniz¬ 
ing.  They  show  several  advantages  in  these  respects  over  the 
muffle-furnaces  for  certain  classes  of  work.  For  instance,  a 
sagger  may  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  another  without  the 
necessity  of  cooling  the  furnace  down.  Again,  work  placed  in  a 
sagger  can  be  properly  packed  and  supported  in  cases  where  it 
might  possibly  become  warped.  The  efficiency  of  a  sagger  fur¬ 
nace  is  also  slightly  higher  than  that  of  a  muffle-furnace,  as  the 
sagger  is  completely  enveloped  in  flame. 

There  are  two  types  of  crucible  furnaces — stationary  and  tilt¬ 
ing.  For  natural  draught  they  are  only  supplied  in  the  stationary 
pattern ;  but  those  fitted  with  air-blast  or  high-pressure  gas- 
burners  can  be  supplied  in  either  type.  For  temperatures  exceed¬ 
ing  iioo°C.,  natural-draught  crucible  furnaces  cannot  be  used, 
and  even  at  this  temperature  are  somewhat  extravagant  in  gas 
consumption.  But  in  spite  of  this,  they  are  very  extensively  used 
for  refining  jewellers’  sweepings,  making  gold  and  silver  solders, 
glass  enamels,  and  in  similar  processes,  owing  to  their  easy 
manipulation  and  the  evenness  of  temperature  afforded.  There  is 
a  limit  to  the  size  in  which  they  can  be  made  ;  and  this  limit  varies 
with  the  class  of  work  for  which  they  are  intended.  For  high- 
pressure  gas  or  air-blast,  they  can  be  made  to  take  crucibles  with 
a  capacity  up  to  600  lbs.  of  iron,  suitable  for  melting  aluminium, 
brass,  gun-metal,  manganese-bronze,  copper,  &c.  Crucible  fur¬ 
naces  to  melt  pure  nickel  require  special  construction ;  air-blast 
burners  with  a  very  powerful  air-blast  are  absolutely  essential. 

Dipping  or  pot  furnaces  are  designed  for  hardening,  case- 
hardening,  or  tempering  by  means  of  substances  which  are  liquid 
at  the  temperature  for  the  operation.  Work  of  irregular  shape, 
and  which  requires  absolute  uniformity  of  hardening,  or  engravers’ 
plates  and  similar  articles,  which  must  be  kept  quite  free  from 
oxidation,  are  treated  in  this  class  of  furnace.  The  hardening 
mixture  is  placed  in  the  pot — usually  a  cast-iron  one — and  raised 
to  the  necessary  temperature,  which,  of  course,  is  higher  than  its 
melting  point.  The  work  to  be  hardened  is  then  immersed  in  the 
liquid  mixture  until  the  required  temperature  is  attained.  It  is 
then  chilled  by  plunging  it  into  an  oil-bath.  Lead,  cyanide,  and 
mixtures  of  salt  and  cyanide  are  the  materials  generally  used  for 
the  different  processes  of  hardening.  Lead  or  oil  is  employed  in 
a  similar  manner  for  tempering  such  articles  as  springs,  cutters, 
and  other  tools. 

Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  principal  types  of  furnaces 
and  the  different  methods  of  heating  them,  the  author  would  fail 
in  his  avowed  intention  if  he  were  to  include  any  of  the  many  con¬ 
crete  instances  as  to  costs,  &c.,  that  have  come  within  his  experi¬ 
ence.  He  feels  that  if  this  paper,  by  bringing  some  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  uses  of  coal  gas  before  his  audience,  arouses  interest  in  the 
question  from  the  gas  engineer’s  point  of  view,  and  leads  to  dis¬ 
cussion,  his  object  in  writing  it  will  have  been  more  than  accom¬ 
plished.  In  spite  of  the  mournings  of  the  Electrical  Press,  the  gas 
industry  is  far  from  dead  yet ;  and  in  this  portion  of  its  field  with 
which  the  author  has  dealt,  he  is  convinced  that  the  near  future 
will  see  it  reap  a  generous  harvest. 

Discussion. 

The  President,  having  expressed  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Association  to  Mr.  Hurst  for  his  paper,  went  on  to  say  that,  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  Ireland  they  had  not  the  necessity  for  the  use  of 
such  appliances;  but  he  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when 
these  things  might  be  as  necessary  in  Ireland  as  in  England  or 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  James  Whimster  (Armagh)  remarked  that,  while  the  paper 
was  being  read,  he  could  not  help  thinking  how  little  there  was 
of  this  sort  of  thing  in  Ireland.  These  appliances  would  be  all 
very  well  in  the  Midlands  of  England.  Mr.  Hurst’s  paper  should 
appeal  to  people  there  far  more  than  it  did  to  them.  But  the 
paper  showed  the  possibilities  of  gas ;  and  they  were  always  glad 
to  hear  of  these  things,  because  they  did  not  know  the  day  when 
some  of  their  customers  might  come  in  and  ask  if  there  were  such 
a  thing  as  doing  certain  work  with  gas.  While  there  was  nothing 
of  this  sort,  so  far  as  he  knew,  in  Armagh,  they  had  something 
kindred,  in  a  cloth-singeing  machine.  It  was  so  seldom  used  that 
the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  did  not  amount  to  very  much.  They 
had  also  another  machine  called  a  monotype  machine,  in  use  by 
printers,  in  which  the  type  was  melted  singly.  This  machine 
required  a  lot  of  gas.  It  was  well  to  know  such  things  existed. 
He  had  seen  the  heating  of  branding  irons,  for  stamping  boxes, 
done  by  gas. 

Mr.  R.  Young  (Youghal)  remarked  that  they  had  an  art  glass 
works  in  Youghal,  which  he  had  tried  to  get  gas  used  in ;  and  the 
only  difficulty  with  it  was  the  cost.  He  believed  it  was  the  best 
medium  for  doing  the  work.  They  had  it  in  view  again  to  put 
in  a  gas-furnace ;  and  he  would  like,  if  possible,  to  have  some 
figures  on  the  subject.  What  they  had  at  present  was  a  furnace 
using  coke, 


Mr.  Hurst  explained  that  gas  was  more  suitable  than  coke  for 
such  work,  because  of  the  sulphur  in  coke.  He  knew  of  gas  being 
employed  although  the  cost  of  it  was  three  or  four  times  that 
of  coke. 

Mr.  H.  Hawkins  (Limerick)  said  that,  in  his  town,  there  were  a 
large  number  of  places  were  boxes  were  branded  by  gas-heated 
stamping-irons;  and  they  worked  very  successfully.  Butter  boxes 
and  the  like  were  so  stamped.  It  was  found  to  be  much  cheaper 
than  coke. 

Mr.  Hurst  said  this  would  be  the  case  if  the  work  were  con¬ 
stant  ;  but  where  they  were  used  only  now  and  again,  he  thought 
the  cost  with  gas  would  be  greater  than  with  coke. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Tooms  (Waterford)  said  he  was  informed  that  gas- 
heated  brands  were  much  cheaper  than  any  other.  If  he  wrote 
to  an  apparatus  rnaker  inquiring  as  to  the  best  apparatus,  and  as 
to  the  consumption  of  gas  in  it,  he  invariably  found  he  must  add 
about  30  per  cent,  to  whatever  figure  the  maker  gave  for  the  con¬ 
sumption.  This  put  a  manager  who  might  have  recommended 
certain  apparatus  in  a  very  false  position.  He  agreed  with  what 
Mr.  Hurst  had  said  about  apparatus  being  condemned  by  work¬ 
men..  Any  gas  engineer  or  manager  would  bear  him  out  in  this — 
that  in  placing  out  gas  apparatus  on  hire,  they  required  to  see, 
not  only  that  the  apparatus  was  fixed  accurately  and  carefully, 
but  that  it  got  justice  in  use.  Mr.  Hurst  spoke  of  air-blast  burners 
being  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  the  three  types  of  furnace- 
burners  on  the  market.  He  would  like  to  know  what  improvements 
had  been  made  in  recent  years  on  the  other  two  types  of  burners. 
Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  it  was  the  only  type  of  burner  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  get  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  increased  tem¬ 
perature.  If  sufficient  care  were  bestowed  on  the  air-blast  furnace, 
could  it  not  also  be  improved  ? 

Mr.  T.  J.  Reid  (Ballina)  called  attention  to  laundry  work  as  a 
possible  outlet  for  gas.  There  were  very  few  places  in  Ireland 
where  apparatus  dealing  with  iron  could  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Hurst,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  he  had  invariably 
found  that,  when  intermittent  work  was  being  done,  the  cost  came 
out  greater  with  gas  than  with  coke.  He  could  not  give  any 
reason  for  it ;  but  it  was  the  fact.  Natural  blast-furnaces  were, 
he  thought,  universally  used  for  the  melting  of  soft  metals ;  and 
a  manufacturer,  replying  to  a  question  about  consumption,  would 
quote  the  consumption  for  this  furnace  adjusted  to  10-ioths.  If 
they  put  the  apparatus  on  a  pipe  working  at  3  inches  pressure,  they 
would  consume  33^  per  cent,  more  gas,  for  which  they  would  be 
getting  absolutely  no  return.  As  regarded  the  improvement  of 
air-blast  furnaces,  they  were  making  a  considerable  number  of 
tests  in  this  direction  ;  and  before  long,  he  thought,  they  would 
find  an  improvement  upon  them  as  great  as  with  other  sorts  of 
furnaces. 

The  President  said  they  would  all  keep  the  paper  for  future 
reference.  It  would  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  members, 
whose  best  thanks  were  due  to  Mr.  Hurst. 


Liverpool  Students’  Success  at  the  Last  Gas  Examinations. — 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  aware  that  classes  in  “  Gas  Engi¬ 
neering  ”  and  “  Gas  Supply  ”  are  conducted  in  Liverpool  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  Mr.  Edward  Allen,  the  Engineer  of  the 
Liverpool  Gas  Company.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  at  the  last 
examinations  Mr.  Astbury,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Linacre 
works,  had  72  per  cent,  of  the  passes,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
Superintendent  of  Workshops,  75  per  cent.  In  addition,  one  of 
Mr.  Thompson’s  students  (Mr.  William  Heathcote)  obtained,  as 
announced  in  the  “Journal”  last  week,  the  first  prize  in  the 
Ordinary  Grade  (£2  and  a  bronze  medal)  in  “  Gas  Supply.” 

Duty  on  Gas-Making  Coal  Imported  into  Canada. — According  to 
the  report  presented  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Canadian 
Gas  Association  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  efforts  made  by  a 
Past-President  (Mr.  John  C.  Hay)  to  obtain  the  removal,  or  at  all 
events  the  reduction,  of  the  duty  on  bituminous  coal  imported  into 
Canada  have  been  continued.  Colonel  Thompson,  of  Ottawa, 
who  is  watching  the  interests  of  the  Association  in  this  matter, 
has  informed  the  Committee  that  while  it  had  been  difficult  for 
him  to  make  much  progress,  on  account  of  the  larger  question  of 
reciprocity  occupying  attention,  he  is  confident  of  eventual  suc¬ 
cess  in  getting  the  duty  wholly  or  partly  removed.  In  any  event, 
if  the  reciprocity  arrangement  goes  through,  gas  companies  will, 
it  is  stated,  benefit  to  the  extent  of  8  c.  per  ton  on  3-4  lump  coal 
imported,  which,  on  the  quantity  used  for  gas-making  purposes,  is 
equivalent  to  about  $25,000  (£5000)  per  annum. 

Escape  of  Gas  from  Coal. — This  subject  is  dealt  with  in  the 
current  number  of  the  “  Engineer  ”  in  connection  with  a  notice  of 
a  pamphlet  giving  the  results  of  certain  experiments  carried  out 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  Several  qualities  of  coal 
were  tested  for  different  lengths  of  time,  and  the  quantity  of  gas 
given  off  varied  greatly.  At  the  end  of  75  weeks,  one  coal  had 
given  off  1*821  times  its  own  volume  of  gas,  and  was  still  showing 
signs  of  evolving  more.  Another  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks  had 
evolved  only  o-i84  times  its  own  volume  of  gas.  Thereafter  it 
apparently  ceased  to  produce  gas,  even  though  the  experiment  was 
carried  on  for  26  weeks  longer.  As  regards  the  loss  of  heating 
value  due  to  this  escape  of  gas,  it  is  stated  to  be  wholly  insignifi¬ 
cant.  With  the  largest  volume  of  gas  evolved  from  any  coal 
examined,  the  total  loss  of  calorific  value  at  the  end  of  the 
17^  months  was  only  0*16  per  cent,  of  the  original  figure. 
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NOTE  ON  PURIFICATION  BY  LIME  AND  OXIDE. 

By  A.  Percy  Hoskins,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  Irish  Association  of  Gas  Managers.] 

There  is  sometimes  merit  in  a  twice-told  tale,  and  a  hope  that 
here  and  there  a  reminder  of  a  fact  half-forgotten,  or  a  hint  of  some¬ 
thing  known  and  not  yet  acted  upon,  may  be  found  by  some  of 
my  audience,  must  be  my  warrant  for  presenting  for  consideration 
this  note  upon  a  somewhat  threadbare  subject. 

To  start  at  the  beginning.  The  gases  leaving  the  scrubbers 
contain,  as  impurities,  carbonic  acid  (C02)  and  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen  (HoS),  together  with  smaller  and,  to  many  of  us,  practically 
negligible  quantities  of  other  bodies,  chief  among  which  is  carbon 
bisulphide 1  (CS2).  Of  these  impurities  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
must  be  removed,  and  carbonic  acid  (if  a  standard  illuminating 
power  is  compulsory)  must  be  either  removed  or  compensation 
made  for  the  loss  due  to  its  presence.  In  Ireland,  the  agents 
use  are  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  (bog  ore),  used  either  separately  or 

in  conjunction.  ,  .  „ 

Neglecting  for  the  moment  the  bodies  occurring  in  smaller 
quantity,  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
upon  slaked  lime,  when  used  alone,  may  be  approximately  ex¬ 
pressed  thus : 

(1)  C02  +  H2S  +  2Ca(OH).2  =  CaCOj  +  Ca(OH)-(SH)  +  2H.20. 
Carbon  dioxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  acting  upon  slaked 
lime  yield  calcium  carbonate  (chalk),  calcium  hydroxy-hydio- 
sulphide,  and  water.  That  is,  the  clean  slaked  lime  at  first  ab¬ 
sorbs  both  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
liberating  water.  When  the  whole  of  the  lime  in  the  first  purifier 
is  combined  in  this  way,  a  further  action  takes  place  ;  the  carbonic 
acid  entering  (with  sulphuretted  hydrogen)  at  the  purifier  inlet 
decomposes  the  calcium  hydroxy-hydrosulphide,  forming  more 
calcium  carbonate  and  liberating  sulphuretted  hydtogen,  thus  . 

(2)  CO-2  +  Ca(OH)-(SH)  =  CaCOs  +  H.2S. 

So  that  while  carbonic  acid  is  still  being  absorbed  in  the  first 
purifier,  the  second  purifier  is  now  dealing  with  an  amount  of  im¬ 
purity  equal  in  volume  to  that  entering  the  first,  but  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  for  in  its  absorption 
the  carbonic  acid  is  now  displacing  its  own  volume  ot  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  action  in  the  second  purifier  becomes  simply : 

(3)  H.2S  +  Ca(OH)2  =  Ca(OH)-(SH)  +  H,0. 

In  this  second  purifier,  a  further  action  takes  place,  sometimes 
of  much  importance — viz.,  the  absorption  of  carbon  bisulphide 
(CS2),  the  principal  of  the  sulphur  compounds  not  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen.  The  reaction,  which  cannot  take  place  at 
any  stage  in  the  first  purifier,  as  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid 
interferes  with  it,  may  be  expressed  by  one  or  both  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  equations : 

(4)  2Ca(OH)-(SH)  +  CS-2  =  CaCS3‘Ca(OH)2  -f  H.2S. 

(5)  3Ca(OH)-(SH)  +  CS2  +  H..O  =  CaCS„-2Ca  (OH).2  +  2H.2S. 

Or,  in  words,  calcium  hydroxy-hydrosulphide  and  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide  yield  basic  calcium  sulphocarbonate  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  A  third  or  “  clean  ”  purifier  then  absorbs  the  traces 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  due  to  the  last- 
named  reaction  and  to  incomplete  absorption  in  the  other  puri¬ 
fiers.  When  the  first  purifier  is  carbonated  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  a  fourth  takes  the  place  of  the  “  clean  ”  purifier,  the  first 
is  cut  off  and  emptied,  and  the  reaction  according  to  Equation  2 
takes  place  in  what  is  now  the  first  purifier.  Since  it  is  the  sul¬ 
phur  compounds  in  the  spent  lime  which  cause  the  well-known 
unpleasantness  associated  with  spent  lime  when  this  method  of 
working  is  adopted,  it  is  manifestly  desirable  to  carbonate  a 
purifier  as  completely  as  possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the  nuisance 
to  a  minimum.  While  this  is  a  satisfactory  method  for  purifying 
the  gas,  it  suffers  from  the  following  disadvantages  : 

1.  — Heavy  cost  of  lime. 

2. — Heavy  cost  of  labour,  from  frequent  changing. 

3.  — Nuisance  from  spent  lime. 

4.  — Difficulty  in  disposing  of  spent  lime. 

This  last  is  usually  more  pronounced  in  towns  than  in  agricul 
tural  districts,  where  the  fresh  spent  lime  is  useful  for  destroying 
weeds,  larvae,  &c.,  in  ground  from  which  the  crop  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  weathered  spent  lime  for  lightening  heavy  soils. 
The  actual  manurial  value  is  slight,  especially  when  the  foul  gas 
has  been  efficiently  scrubbed  to  remove  ammonia. 

When  oxide  of  iron  (bog  ore)  alone  is  used  for  purification,  the 
carbonic  acid  passes  unchanged  into  the  finished  gas,  and  so 
dilutes  it  with  a  body  which  depreciates  both  the  heating  and 
lighting  power,  the  latter  by  about  0-75  candle  for  every  1  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  present. 

The  action  of  the  oxide  in  removing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may 
be  expressed  thus : 

(6)  3H2S  -)-  Fe20l(-H20  =  Fe2S3  -(-  4  H20. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  yield  ferric 

sulphide  and  water.  A  considerable  proportion  (from  17  to  30  per 
cent.)  of  the  ferric  sulphide  formed  breaks  up  into  ferrous  sulphide 
and  free  sulphur — thus  : 

(7)  Fe2S3  =  2FeS  -f  S. 

When  the  oxide  thus  fouled  is  dug  out  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  sulphides  of  iron  are  decomposed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air 


(with  the  evolution  of  much  heat,  and  frequently  with  consider¬ 
able  unpleasantness)  in  this  manner  : 

(8)  Fe2S3  +  302  +  2H20  =  2Fe20a'H20  +  6S. 

Ferric  sulphide,  oxygen  and  water  yield  hydrated  ferric  oxide 
and  sulphur,  and 

(9)  4FeS  +  3-Oa  +  2H20  -f  2Fe203-H20  +  4S- 
Ferrous  sulphide,  oxygen,  and  water  yield  hydrated  ferric 

oxide  and  sulphur.  The  oxide  is  thus  “  revivified,  and  made  fit 
for  use  in  the  purifier  again.  This  process  may  be  repeated  until, 
after  some  ten  or  twelve  revivifications,  the  oxide,  containing  from 
SS  to  73  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  becomes  inert.  On  account  of  its 
valuable  sulphur  content,  it  can  then  be  sold,  and  will  usually 
fetch  a  price  equal  to  the  original  cost  of  the  oxide,  which  thus 
buys  itself. 

The  disadvantages  of  using  oxide  only  in  this  way  are  : 

1. — The  non  removal  of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  _ The  very  slight  reduction  of  the  sulphur  compounds 

other  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

3.  — The  nuisance  and  danger  of  firing  when  revivifying  the 

spent  oxide. 

[Since  the  abolition  of  the  “  sulphur  clauses”  the  second 
objection  has  become  of  minor  importance.] 

The  advantages  over  simple  lime  purification  are : 

1.  — Less  frequent  changing  of  purifiers. 

2.  — Much  greater  value  of  spent  material. 

When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  only  impurity  which  must  of 
necessity  be  removed,  the  choice  between  lime  and  oxide  will  be 
largely  governed  by  the  local  price  and  the  facilities  for  disposing 
of  the  spent  purifying  agent.  The  fact  that  lime  removes  the 
carbonic  acid,  with  its  deteriorating  effect  on  the  lighting  po\\er, 
is  sometimes  important.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  lime  has 
actually  a  more  deteriorating  effect  upon  the  lighting  power  than 
has  oxide,  since  the  former  has  a  far  greater  absorptive  action 
upon  the  illuminating  hydrocarbon  vapours;  and  this,  to  some 
extent,  balances  the  effect  of  the  carbonic  acid  left  in  when  on  y 
oxide  is  in  use.  Obviously,  the  two  processes  may  be  combined 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  lime  is  used  to  remove  the  carbonic 
acid,  while  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  dealt  with  by  the  oxide. 
In  this  way,  the  disadvantages  are  in  some  degree  lessened  and 
the  spent  lime  made  less  offensive  in  character.  Yet  labour  costs 
are  nearly  as  great,  as  with  lime  alone  there  are  two  classes  ot  spent 
material  to  be  disposed  of,  and  there  is  no  calcium  hydroxy-hydro- 
sulphide  formed  under  conditions  favourable  to  the  removal  ot 
carbon  bisulphide;  so  that,  if  this  is  removed,  special  “sulphide 
purifiers  ”  must  also  be  adopted.  This  means  additional  labour 
and  care  in  control.  This  portion  of  the  subject  will  not  be  dealt 
with  here,  as  the  main  intention  of  this  note  is  to  deal  with  cases  in 
which  either  lime  or  oxide  alone  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  necessary 

purification.  .  .  . 

It  is  well  known  that  when  air  is  mixed  with  illuminating  gas  in 
proportions  much  too  small  to  produce  an  explosive  mixture,  there 
is  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  candle  power. 


1  per  cent,  of  air  is  stated  to  reduce  the  candle  power  6  per  cent. 
4  >>  25  ” 

45 


100 


But  in  spite  of  this,  the  introduction  of  a  limited  and  carefully 
adjusted  percentage  of  air  into  the  gas,  at  an  appropriate  point  in 
front  of  the  purifiers,  produces  an  extraordinarily  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  working  of  either  lime  or  oxide,  without  producing  any 
appreciable  deterioration  of  the  finished  gas.  _ 

The  revivifying  effect  of  air  upon  spent  oxide  was  explained 
briefly  above  (Equations  8  and  9) ;  and  when  this  takes  place  con¬ 
tinuously  in  the  purifier,  the  sulphur  in  the  oxide  may  rise,  under 
favourable  conditions,  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  without  changing 
the  purifier,  and  the  oxide  when  removed  is  also  found  to  be  tree 
from  offensiveness  in  any  way.  Lime  purifiers,  in  like  manner, 
are  considerably  benefited  by  a  similarly  adjusted  addition  of  air 
to  the  foul  gas.  In  this  case,  the  sulphur  at  first  aborbed  (Equa¬ 
tion  1),  instead  of  being  driven  forward  again  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (Equation  2)  by  the  incoming  carbonic  acid,  is  to  a  large 
extent  deposited  as  free  sulphur  in  the  purifier ;  thus  saving  the 
corresponding  amount  of  lime  in  the  next  purifier.  This  reaction 
may  be  expressed  thus : 

(10)  2Ca(OH)-(SH)  -f-  2CO,  -(-  02  =  2CaC03  -f-  2H.20  -(-2S. 
Calcium  hydroxy-hydrosulphide  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  oxygen  yield  calcium  carbonate,  water,  and  free  sulphur. 
This  free  sulphur  may  rise  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  on  the  dry 
spent  lime,  which,  when  freshly  removed  from  the  purifier,  is  quite 

unobjectionable  in  character.  _  .  .. 

The  advantages  of  almost  doubling  the  active  period  ot  a  lime 
purifier,  of  considerably  more  than  doubling  the  life  of  an  oxide 
purifier,  of  saving  a  large  amount  of  labour,  and  of  producing  in 
each  case  an  innocuous  spent  product,  are  too  obvious  to  require 

further  emphasizing.  . 

The  two  important  points  to  consider,  when  the  addition  ot  air 
is  made,  are  :  (1)  The  quantity  to  be  added  ;  (2)  the  point  of  intro¬ 
duction.  With  regard  to  the  former,  since  the  action  of  the  air  is 
concerned  solely  with  that  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the 
purifier,  the  quantity  to  be  added  depends  upon  the  amount  o 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  present.  One  per  cent,  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  requires  0-5  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  or  2^  per  cent,  ot  air  , 
and  as  about  1  per  cent,  is  a  usual  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  to  find  at  the  inlet  to  the  purifiers,  about  per  cent,  ot  air 
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should  be  present  in  the  gas  at  this  point.  It  is  sometimes  recom¬ 
mended  to  make  the  inlet  to  the  purifiers  the  point  of  introduction, 
and  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  addition  of  air  in  conse¬ 
quence,  on  these  grounds:  (1)  Cost  of  pumping  air  into  gas  which 
is  already  under  pressure ;  (2)  loss  of  illuminating  power  caused 
by  the  air  unless  some  illuminating  hydrocarbon  is  injected  at  the 
same  time ;  (3)  the  advantage  gained  in  the  purifier  is  not  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  extra  cost  and  trouble. 

These  objections  are  valid  when  the  air  is  added  at  a  point 
where  the  gas  is  under  pressure;  but  they  may  be  completely 
avoided  by  choosing  an  appropriate  place  where  the  gas  is  at  a 
pressure  less  than  atmospheric.  Such  a  point  is  at  the  inlet  to 
the  condensers,  when  the  exhauster  is  between  the  condensers 
and  the  washer.  The  vacuum  here  is  sufficient  to  draw  the  air 
through  a  meter  for  measuring,  and  a  valve  for  regulating,  the 
quantity  passed.  The  air,  mixing  at  once  with  the  hot  foul  gas, 
becomes  saturated  with  the  vapours  of  illuminating  hydrocarbons 
which  would  otherwise  be  condensed  and  dissolved  in  the  tar ;  so 
that,  the  air  being  fully  carburetted,  there  is  no  appreciable  loss 
of  illuminating  power,  and  the  cost  of  introducing  and  carburet- 
ting  the  air  is  infinitesimal. 

Air  may,  of  course,  be  introduced  accidentally  at  any  point 
where  a  leak  exists  between  the  retorts  and  the  condensers ;  and 
the  best  way  to  adjust  the  rate  at  which  air  should  pass  through 
the  meter  is  to  so  regulate  the  valve  that  the  purified  gas  does  not 
contain  more  than  o-i  to  o-2  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  With  ordinarily 
sound  settings  and  connections,  the  air  passing  through  the  meter 
should  be  from  2  to  2,\  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  gas  passing 
through  the  condensers.  This  figure  refers  to  coal  gas.  With 
carburetted  water  gas,  which  rarely  contains  more  than  o-2  per 
cent,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  foul  gas,  the  quantity  of 
air  required  is  correspondingly  less,  and  from  o’5  to  1  per  cent, 
is  ample. 

As  in  other  places,  so  in  Belfast,  additional  advantage  and  con¬ 
venience  have  been  derived  from  working  the  oxide  purifiers  on 
the  “  rotation  ”  principle.  The  order  in  which  the  boxes  take  the 
gas  is  changed  each  day,  thus  :  First  day,  1,  2,  3,  4;  second  day, 
4,  1,  2,  3  ;  third  day,  3,  4,  1,2;  fourth  day,  2,  3,  4,  x. 

The  oxide  in  purifiers  run  in  this  way  since  October,  19x0,  is 
still  working  perfectly  ;  and  though  it  has  been  occasionally  neces¬ 
sary  to  empty  a  purifier,  this  has  been,  so  far,  only  on  account  of 
rising  pressure,  and  not  from  any  failure  to  absorb  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  oxide  now  contains  some  40  per  cent,  of  sulphur, 
reckoned  on  the  dry  basis  ;  and  our  experience  corroborates  that 
of  Mr.  H.  Townsend,  of  Wakefield,  as  mentioned  in  his  letter  in 
the  “Journal  of  Gas  Lighting  ”  for  July  11  last,  that  when  the 
box  to  be  discharged  is  made  the  fourth  in  the  series  for  a  few 
hours  before  being  taken  off,  neither  heating  nor  nuisance  of  any 
kind  is  produced  when  the  box  is  emptied. 

In  the  case  of  the  lime  purifiers,  when  the  same  proportion  of 
air  is  used  as  with  oxide,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  nuisance 
from  the  fresh  spent  lime  (which,  indeed,  evolves  only  a  trace  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  even  when  acidified),  while  the  quantity  of 
gas  purified  per  ton  of  lime  has  increased  by  about  40  per  cent. 

Put  briefly,  the  gist  of  this  message  to  you  is  this :  Experience 
shows  that  air  introduced  in  the  quantity  named  and  in  the  manner 
described,  together  with  proper  rotation  of  the  oxide  purifiers  ;  (1) 
Economizes  very  largely  in  labour  and  purifying  material ;  (2) 
removes  all  nuisance  with  spent  lime  or  oxide ;  (3)  exercises  no 
detectable  deteriorating  effect  upon  either  the  illuminating  or  the 
heating  power  of  the  gas  ;  (4)  the  additional  cost  is  inappreciable. 
If  some  of  my  audience,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  will  try 
the  experiment,  the  object  of  this  note  is  attained. 

Discussion. 

The  President  having  invited  everyone  to  join  in  criticizing 
the  paper, 

Mr.  T.  J.  Reid  (Ballina)  remarked  that  the  paper  was  an  ad¬ 
mirable  one.  He  had  followed  it  with  great  interest;  but  he  was 
afraid  its  application  in  some  of  their  small  gas-works  in  Ireland 
could  not  be  extensive.  In  describing  the  advantages  of  using 
oxide  instead  of  lime,  Mr.  Hoskins  gave  less  frequent  changing  of 
purifiers,  and  much  greater  value  of  spent  material.  He  would 
like  to  know  if  these  were  really  the  only  advantages,  because 
in  Ireland,  where  they  could  not  obtain  lime  readily,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  natural  oxide  had  great  advantages  over  lime.  In 
his  own  case,  the  difference  between  oxide  and  lime  was  con¬ 
siderable,  and  made  the  use  of  lime,  in  such  circumstances, 
opposed  to  any  idea  of  economy.  The  admission  of  air  before 
the  purifier  was  a  practice  they  had  all  been  well  aware  of  for 
many  years  past ;  but  he  was  afraid  in  most  works  the  method 
of  measuring  the  quantity  of  air  introduced  was  erroneous.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  quantity  overstepped  the  2^-  per  cent. ;  and  he  queried 
if,  in  a  small  gas-works,  the  trouble  taken  to  measure  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  introduced  would  warrant  its  adoption. 

Mr.  H.  Hawkins  (Limerick)  said  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
paper,  as  he  and  his  brother  were  the  pioneers  in  the  practice  of 
introducing  air.  Thirty-one  years  ago,  they  introduced  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  drawing  in  of  air ;  and  he  believed  it  had  been  working 
continuously  in  various  gas-works  ever  since.  To-day,  he  was 
working  it  somewhat  similarly  to  what  they  did  then,  but  in  a 
little  different  way.  He  had  a  small  apparatus,  which  he  made 
some  four-and-a-half  years  ago.  It  cost  about  7s.  6d.  He  put  it 
into  operation  on  the  four  purifiers,  35  ft.  by  25  ft. ;  and  he  never 
changed  a  purifier  for  a  year  and  nine  months.  He  would  not 
have  changed  it  then,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  pressure  got  too 


high.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  this  process,  it  used  to  cost 
about  £12  a  week  for  purification.  Twelve  men  were  employed 
on  purification  alone.  It  was  a  very  old  custom  they  had,  of 
carrying  the  purifying  material  in  a  bag — about  2  stones  at  a 
time.  They  used  to  start  to  empty  a  box  on  Monday  morning,  and 
would  get  it  emptied  by  Wednesday  night ;  and  by  Saturday  at 
2  o’clock  they  had  it  refilled.  The  last  box  he  emptied  was, 
he  thought,  in  September,  1910.  He  put  eight  men  on ;  and  they 
finished  the  work  by  10  o’clock.  They  had  it  re-filled  by  about 
2  o’clock.  So  it  cost  him  but  little  for  purification.  He  might  tell 
them  the  oxide  which  came  out  realized  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  new  material. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Outon  (Inchicore)  presumed  the  chief  object  of  the 
author  was  to  bring  under  their  notice  the  utility  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  lime  and  oxide.  This  combination,  he  took  it,  could 
only  be  made  in  reasonable  sized  gas-works.  In  one  of  the  works 
which  he  managed  at  Inchicore,  with  an  output  of  28  millions, 
they  had  been  in  the  habit,  during  the  last  15  years,  of  using  a 
combination  such  as  Mr.  Hoskins  described,  but  in  a  somewhat 
different  way  ;  and  he  would  like  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
scientific  qualities  and  the  proper  order  of  their  method  of  work¬ 
ing.  They  had  six  purifiers,  12  feet  square;  the  last  two  being 
oxide,  and  utilized  for  catch  purposes.  The  remaining  four  were 
connected  together  by  a  dry  centre-valve,  and  the  gas  circu¬ 
lated  in  them  anti-clockwise.  Two  of  the  diagonal  ones  were 
filled  with  oxide ;  the  remaining  two  diagonal  ones  contained 
lime.  The  usual  method  of  working  was  by  a  system  of  rotation, 
as  recommended  in  the  paper.  No.  1  would  be  spent  lime,  No.  2 
oxide,  No.  3  clean  lime,  and  No.  4  oxide.  The  object  of  working 
in  this  way,  though  he  might  be  incorrect,  was  to  remove  the  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  compounds  in  the  first  purifier,  and  also  cause 
the  carbonic  acid  to  pass  on  to  the  second,  together  with  the  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen.  In  the  second,  of  course,  the  latter  impurity 
was  generally  removed  ;  and  in  the  third  one,  the  carbonic  acid 
was  taken  out  by  the  clean  lime.  He  had  learned  that  day, 
from  the  paper,  that  the  first  impure  lime  box  might  contain 
something  like  10  per  cent,  of  free  sulphur.  This  was  entirely 
new  to  him.  When  the  second  purifier  was  showing  signs  of  foul¬ 
ing  considerably,  and  thus  imparting  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to 
the  clean  lime — to  the  third  box — the  method  was  reversed.  No.  1 
was  made  the  clean  lime,  and  No.  3  was  then  made  the  first ;  so 
that  the  ordinary  method  of  rotation  would  be  3,  4,  1,  2.  This 
system  was  perpetuated  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  intention 
was  to  reproduce,  on  a  small  scale,  what,  he  believed,  was  done 
in  large  gas-works  at  one  time,  but  where  they  had  complete  sets 
of  purifiers  for  each.  He  admitted  1^  to  2  per  cent,  of  air  at  the 
inlet  to  the  exhauster — that  was,  at  the  outlet  of  the  scrubber ;  the 
exhauster  being  placed  between  the  scrubber  and  the  washer. 
So  far  as  he  could  judge  from  Mr.  Hoskins’  paper,  it  would  be 
much  more  advantageous  to  admit  the  air  at  the  inlet  to  the  con¬ 
densers,  in  order  to  absorb  some  of  the  lighter  hydrocarbons 
which  would  otherwise  be  deposited  in  the  condensers  along  with 
the  tar.  The  admission  of  air  had  the  desired  effect  of  removing 
the  noxious  unpleasantness,  both  in  the  lime  and  in  the  oxide 
purifiers.  The  fifth  and  sixth  boxes,  to  which  he  had  already  re¬ 
ferred,  were  simply  catch  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all 
traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  during  the  changing  of  the  centre- 
valve.  They  had  not  been  renewed  for  over  eighteen  months. 
The  two  diagonal  oxide  boxes  were  only  changed  once  every  nine 
months ;  and  then  the  change  was  due  to  the  rising  of  the  pres¬ 
sure,  to  which  Mr.  Hoskins  had  already  referred.  He  would  be 
very  much  obliged  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  Mr.  Hoskins 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  combination  to  which  he  referred,  as 
he  believed  he  was  the  first  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  J.  Whimster  (Armagh)  joined  in  the  expression  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Hoskins  for  his  paper.  Unlike  Mr.  Reid,  however,  he 
thought  it  was  eminently  suitable  for  an  Association  like  theirs, 
and  for  managers  of  the  very  smallest  works.  A  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  purification  seemed  to  him  to  be  even  more  essential 
to  the  managers  of  little  works  than  to  those  having  charge  of  big 
ones.  The  latter  had  generally  men  under  them  to  attend  to  these 
things  so  carefully  that  they  did  not  require  to  look  after  them 
themselves;  but  if  the  manager  of  a  small  works  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  on  which  he  was  working,  he  was  sure  to  get 
into  trouble.  He  (the  speaker)  had  been  called  in  several  times  to 
small  gas-works  where  they  could  not  get  their  gas  purified,  and 
he  found  that  they  had  been  changing  purifiers  every  day.  The 
fact  was  that  they  had  been  trying  to  purify  gas  with  clean  lime, 
and  it  could  not  be  done.  He  cured  the  trouble  by  simply  making 
them  empty  one  box  and  fill  it  with  spent  lime.  Then  the  purifiers 
did  their  work.  The  first  purifier,  with  spent  lime,  took  out  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  clean  lime  then  took  out  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  While  he  thought  Mr.  Outon’s  principle  was  right 
enough,  it  was  not  doing  what  he  fancied  it  was  doing.  The  third 
purifier  in  his  series  could  not  be  carbonated,  and  work  as  a  puri¬ 
fier  afterwards.  He  did  not  know  anything  about  oxide  purifica¬ 
tion,  as  he  had  not  required  to  use  it.  Oxide  was  not  cheap  in  his 
quarter,  and  lime  was.  Lime  purification  did  not  cost  him  more 
than  |d.  per  1000  cubic  feet ;  and  this  was  cheap  enough. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Young  (Tipperary)  stated  that  in  the  works  he  man¬ 
aged  he  put  in  air  at  the  hydraulic  main.  He  had  not  a  tar- 
column,  and  consequently  he  had  a  tar-seal  on  the  main.  He  put 
in  a  good  proportion  of  air  at  the  hydraulic  main,  without  depre¬ 
ciating  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas.  His  make  of  gas  was 
about  80,000  cubic  feet  per  24  hours.  He  had  only  two  purifiers 
(he  thought  they  were  10  feet  square) ;  and  though  he  had  only 
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the  two  boxes,  in  the  depth  of  winter  he  could  work  the  rotation 
system  quite  successfully.  The  purifiers  were  tested  every  morn¬ 
ing.  Possibly  during  the  morning,  when  the  retorts  were  work¬ 
ing  strong,  they  might  get  a  foul  test ;  but  when  the  retorts  went 
off,  he  got  a  clean  one.  He  had  sometimes  gone  on  for  three 
months  without  having  changed  a  purifier.  He  thought  it  was 
better  to  take  in  air  either  at  the  condensers  or  the  hydraulic 
main  than  at  the  inlet  to  the  purifiers. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Enright  (Tralee)  stated  that  up  till  1907  he  purified 
with  lime.  In  that  year  he  introduced  new  purifiers,  of  larger 
size,  and  started  using  oxide ;  and  he  then  had  serious  complaints 
about  the  quality  of  the  gas.  He  thought  the  matter  was  more 
prejudice  than  anything  else,  because  ordinary  people  had  the  idea 
that  lime  added  to  the  illuminating  power.  Till  then  he  had  had 
three  purifiers.  These,  with  a  make  of  20  million  cubic  feet,  cost 
almost  £ 100  a  year.  In  1907,  he  bought  £40  worth  of  oxide  ;  and 
he  was  still  using  it.  His  annual  make  of  gas  was  now  27  million 
cubic  feet.  They  had  not  changed  a  purifier  since  January.  He 
admitted  air  at  first  at  the  inlet,  and  now  at  the  outlet  of  the  con¬ 
densers — from  2  to  2\  per  cent.  He  thought  he  would  try  the 
inlet  to  the  condensers  again. 

The  President  said  he  had  had  some  experience  in  introducing 
a  small  quantity  of  air  for  revivification  in  situ,  and  with  very 
marked  results.  He  had  advised  two  or  three  of  his  brother 
managers  to  do  the  same;  and  he  thought  they  could  all  bear 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  a  material  advantage  to 
them  to  do  so.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  great  promi¬ 
nence  had  been  given  to  the  use  of  air.  He  started  exactly  seven 
years  ago,  before  he  had  heard  much  about  it,  experimenting  with 
the  admission  of  small  quantities  of  air.  He  did  so  still;  and  it 
was  really  marvellous  the  results  he  had.  People  might  say  that 
it  was  impossible  to  work  with  two  boxes ;  but  he  could  tell  them, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  with  two  boxes  they  got  re¬ 
markable  results,  and  they  never  had  any  complaint.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  they  were  working  with  two  boxes,  and  the  last  change 
was  made  in  February.  He  had  passed  more  than  10  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas  since  the  last  change ;  and  the  boxes  were  only  10 
feet  square.  He  could  compliment  Mr.  Outon,  who  had  six  boxes, 
and  who  made  practically  the  same  quantity  of  gas  with  four 
times  the  purifying  capacity.  It  was  a  debatable  point  as  to 
which  was  the  best  place  to  introduce  air.  He  was  inclined  to 
think  Mr.  Hoskins  was  right,  and  that  the  inlet  to  the  condensers 
was  the  proper  place,  because  it  stood  to  reason  that  there  the  gas 
would  pick  up  some  of  the  lighter  hydrocarbons.  But  why  not  go 
farther  back,  and  introduce  the  air  at  the  hydraulic  main,  as  Mr. 
Young,  of  Tipperary,  did  ?  Did  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  the 
gas  would  pick  up  more  of  the  hydrocarbons  in  the  hydraulic 
main,  where  the  gas  was  very  much  hotter,  particularly  if  they 
pre-heated  the  air  before  introducing  it  ?  With  him  the  air 
entered  in  a  hot  state ;  and  it  was  really  surprising  to  find  how 
little  variation  took  place  in  the  illuminating  power.  As  to  the 
cost,  it  was  strange  that  in  one  year  he  should  have  made  a  profit 
in  his  purifying  account.  This  was  due,  of  course,  to  his  having 
under-estimated  the  stock  of  oxide.  During  that  year  he  sold 
spent  oxide  containing  63  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  actually  made 
a  profit  on  purifying.  Mr.  Hoskins  seemed  rather  to  contradict 
himself,  when  he  spoke  of  a  depreciation  both  of  heating  and  of 
lighting  power — the  latter  by  about  C25  of  a  candle — when  oxide 
alone  was  used,  and  later  on  said  the  loss  was  inappreciable.  He 
(the  President)  would  not  like  it  to  go  forth  from  the  meeting  that 
the  proper  admission  of  air  had  any  deteriorating  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  gas.  He  did  not  believe  that  it  had. 

Mr.  Hoskins,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  Mr.  Reid  had  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  rotation  system  could  be  applied  in  small 
works.  He  (Mr.  Hoskins)  thought  this  had  been  already  dissi¬ 
pated.  In  the  experience  of  several  gentlemen,  two  boxes  had 
been  rotated ;  and  he  supposed  that  if  they  were  to  alternate 
between  the  sending  of  the  gas  up  and  the  sending  of  it  down  they 
would  get  some  form  of  rotation  with  one  box.  They  were  about 
to  introduce  the  gas  to  the  top  of  the  purifiers ;  and,  if  he  were  in 
charge  of  works,  this  was  where  it  would  be  admitted.  His  paper, 
which,  after  all,  was  merely  ancient  experience  dished  up  again, 
was  intended  only  to  induce  them  to  try  such  things.  There  was 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  small  gas-works  in  measuring  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  admitted.  They  knew  what  their  make  of  gas  was  ;  and 
if  the  regulating  cock  were  set  to  give  about  2  per  cent.,  he  thought 
that,  even  in  small  works,  this  would  not  involve  very  much  labour 
or  cost.  He  intended  his  paper  to  be  applicable  to  small  works. 
The  choice  of  the  purifying  agent  must  really  depend  on  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  facilities  existing  for  the  disposal 
of  the  product.  He  was  very  proud  indeed  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Hawkins  that  the  process  he  recommended  had  been  going  on  for 
thirty-one  years.  His  object  was  not  to  try  to  introduce  a  com¬ 
bination  of  lime  and  oxide,  but  rather  referred  to  works  where  they 
might  probably  use  a  combination,  but  where,  in  all  probability, 
they  were  using  either  the  one  or  the  other.  In  every  case,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  quantity  of  air  mentioned  would  have  the  desired 
effect.  Whenever  lime  became  carbonated,  it  could  not  take  out 
any  more  carbonic  acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Speaking  off¬ 
hand,  if  he  were  putting  in  spent  lime  first,  he  would  fill  this 
particular  box,  and  put  the  clean  lime  next,  and  absorb  all  the 
extras  that  were  going  forward ;  and  in  the  second  purifier  they 
would  get  nothing  but  calcium  hydroxy-hydrosulphide.  When  they 
introduced  into  an  ordinary  lime  purifier  the  quantity  of  air  he 
had  recommended,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  oxidized  ; 
and  he  had  repeatedly  got  anything  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  free 


sulphur  in  the  foul  lime  purifier,  apart  from  other  sulphur  which 
was  still  in  combination.  This  meant  that  a  corresponding  quan¬ 
tity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  would  go  to  foul  the  next 
purifier  was  in  the  form  of  water,  and  did  no  harm  at  all.  If  they 
introduced  air  into  gas  underpressure,  they  had  to  pay  something 
to  get  it  in.  What  was  exactly  the  point  between  the  retort  and 
the  inlet  of  the  exhauster  at  which  air  should  be  admitted  ?  It 
certainly  should  not  be  at  the  outlet  of  the  condensers,  for  the 
reason  that,  in  introducing  air,  which  was  non-luminous,  even  if 
they  could  make  it  combine  with  the  gas  and  carburet  the  air, 
if  they  did  it  at  any  point  where  the  gas  was  still  warm,  and  still 
depositing  light  hydrocarbons,  it  did  not  matter  whether  it  was  at 
the  hydraulic  main  or  the  foul  main,  if  the  gas  was  still  hot,  and 
contained  hydrocarbon  vapours.  Sending  the  air  in  at  the  inlet 
of  the  condensers  was  simply  a  matter  of  convenience.  If  they 
liked  to  put  it  in  at  the  top  of  the  retort-bench,  there  was  no  reason 
against  it,  only  the  place  was  troublesome  to  get  at.  He  did  not 
quite  understand  the  difficulty  Mr.  Whimster  had  in  purifying  gas 
with  fresh  slack  lime.  The  foul  gas  went  into  the  clean  lime,  and 
carbonated  it ;  and  if  they  carbonated  lime  it  was  done.  This 
was  quite  interesting  to  him,  as  he  had  not  come  across  it  before. 
It  must  be  very  largely  a  question  of  the  time-contact;  and  in 
that  case  it  should  soon  cure  itself.  Lime  would  certainly  not 
work  if  it  were  put  in  freshly  slack  and  hot ;  but  if  it  stood  for 
a  day  or  two  it  would  be  all  right.  The  reason  for  putting  air  in 
at  the  inlet  of  the  condensers  was  that  at  the  outlet  the  gas  was 
fairly  cold,  most  of  the  light  hydrocarbons  had  been  deposited, 
and  they  could  not  get  quite  so  satisfactory  an  introduction  as 
they  would  at  the  inlet.  He  did  not  think  pre-heating  the  air 
was  necessary,  because  the  gas  was  hot  at  the  inlet  of  the  con¬ 
densers,  and  the  2%  per  cent,  of  air  they  put  in  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  heated,  at  the  temperature  of  the  gas,  without  the  necessity 
for  pre-heating.  As  to  the  apparent  contradiction,  the  reason 
they  did  not  get  any  depreciation  in  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
gas  was  that,  as  the  air  they  introduced  was  carburetted,  it  did 
not  have  any  deteriorating  effect.  He  had  made  a  great  many 
experiments  as  to  the  depreciation  of  illuminating  power  by  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  found  it  to  be  within  a  very  small  fraction  of  o  75 
candle  for  every  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  present. 


Reduction  in  Price  at  Sheffield. 

At  a  meeting  last  Wednesday,  the  Directors  of  the  Sheffield  United 
Gaslight  Company  decided  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  by  id.  per  1000 
cubic  feet,  from  the  time  of  the  reading  of  the  meter-indices  for  the 
September  accounts.  The  charges  will  from  that  date  be  is.  3d., 
is.  id.,  and  nd.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  according  to  consumption,  and 
1  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet  for  gas-engines  The  charge  for  the  public 
lamps  from  Oct.  1  will  also  be  at  the  rate  of  nd.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 


Improvements  at  the  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  Gas-Works. — At  the 

recent  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Bury  St.  Edmund's  Gas  Company, 
at  which  the  usual  dividends  of  10s.  and  7s.  per  share,  less  income-tax, 
were  declared,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  F.  C.  Andrews)  stated  that  there 
had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  sale  of  gas  in  the  past  six 
months.  He  called  the  shareholders'  attention  to  the  improvements 
which  are  being  carried  out,  and  stated  that  when  they  are  completed, 
as  it  was  hoped  they  would  be  by  the  end  of  September  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October,  the  Company  would,  he  thought,  be  in  possession  of 
model  works.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  Directors  and  share¬ 
holders  inspected  the  improvements,  which  the  Engineer  and  Manager 
(Mr.  A.  F.  Young)  assured  them  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  welfare. 

Gas  Supply  In  Russia. — According  to  an  article  in  the  Engineering 
Supplement  to  “The  Times”  last  Wednesday,  St.  Petersburg  consumes 
more  gas  for  public  lighting  purposes  than  Moscow  ;  the  requirements 
for  the  current  year  being  estimated  at  163,700,000  cubic  feet  and 
112,100,000  cubic  feet  respectively.  In  Moscow,  the  private  consump¬ 
tion  has  increased  annually  from  213,400,000  cubic  feet  in  1907  to  an 
estimated  total  of  297,000,000  cubic  feet  for  1911.  The  prices  for  1910 
were  5s.  5d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  in  St.  Petersburg,  6s.  4d.  in  Moscow, 
and  6s.  3d.  in  Odessa;  but  for  1911  Moscow  will  charge  at  the  lower 
rate  of  5s.  iod.  Odessa  has  now  practically  determined  to  extend  its 
system  at  a  cost  of  2,000,000  roubles  ;  while  St.  Petersburg  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  new  plant  capable  of  an  annual  production  of 
2000  million  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Similarly,  Moscow  is  also  proposing 
to  meet  growing  demands. 

Failures  of  the  Electric  Light  on  Bank  Holiday.— Owing  to  damage 
to  a  cable  in  Nelson  Road,  Yarmouth,  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  for  nearly  an  hour  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  Bank  Holiday.  Private  houses,  shops,  restaurants,  and  places 
of  amusement  were  suddenly  deprived  of  light ;  but  wherever  a  gas 
installation  was  available  it  was  at  once  brought  into  use.  The 
Wellington  Pier  and  Gardens,  being  lighted  from  another  circuit, 
escaped  embarrassment  and  consequent  loss.  The  Britannia  Pier, 
however,  which  at  one  moment  was  a  blaze  of  light,  was  the  next 
plunged  into  semi-darkness.  The  audiences  at  the  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  affected  took  the  failure  in  good  part ;  and  there  was  no  accident 
through  panic.  A  total  failure  of  the  electric  light  installation  in  the 
Pier  Pavilion  at  Herne  Bay  occurred  on  Monday  last  week.  The 
unfortunate  circumstance  was  the  more  serious  inasmuch  as  the  build¬ 
ing  was  crowded  with  holiday  folk,  and  a  specially  attractive  pro¬ 
gramme  had  been  prepared.  It  was,  however,  fully  carried  out,  by 
having  recourse  to  the  prudent  provision  under  such  contingency  of  a 
gas  supply,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of  inverted  incandescent  burners. 
No  inconvenience  was  therefore  felt.  This  is  another  instance  of  gas 
coming  to  the  rescue,  and  making  good  the  result  of  tricks  on  the  part 
of  its  erratic  rival. 
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Igniting  and  Extinguishing  the  Pilot  Jets  of 
Gas-  Burners. 

Rostin,  H.  P.,  of  Tottenham. 

No.  16,656;  July  12,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  appliances  by  which,  while  gas  is  being 
admitted  to  the  burner,  a  bye-pass  is  opened  temporarily,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  electric  contact  is  formed  and  broken — thus  allowing  an 
electric  current  to  flow  through  a  platinum  wire,  which,  being  heated 
up,  ignites  the  bye-pass  gas  and  in  due  course  the  gas  is  ignited  at  the 
burners ;  the  pilot  jet  being  extinguished  after  ignition  of  the  main 
burner.  It  consists  of  a  simplified  construction  of  appliance  by  which 
the  whole  operations  of  turning  on  the  gas,  lighting  the  pilot  jet,  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  pilot  jet,  and  turning  off  the  gas  are  effected  by  an 
increase  of  pressure  in  the  main. 


The  illustrations  show  a  plan  of  the  apparatus  with  the  top  removed, 
a  longitudinal  section,  and  a  part  sectional  elevation. 

A  flexible  diaphragm  A  is  placed  between  two  concave  plates  of 
metal  so  as  to  form  a  chamber  with  the  diaphragm  inside.  When  there 
is  no  pressure  under  the  diaphragm  or  when  it  is  at  day  standard,  the 
diaphragm  is  held  down  by  a  weight,  spring,  or  in  any  suitable  manner. 
When  gas,  however,  is  turned  on  and  gets  to  the  diaphragm,  or  when 
the  pressure  is  raised,  the  diaphragm  is  caused  to  expand  and  a  rod 
attached  to  it  raises  a  hinged  lever  B  having  a  weight  C  to  which  is 
attached  a  balanced  pawl  which  turns  a  ratchet  wheel  D  fixed  on  the 
plug  of  the  gas-cock  E  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plug  opens  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  gas  from  the  supply  pipe  F,  through  the  pipe  G,  and  then  to 
the  bye-pass  pipe  H  while  it  is  being  turned,  and  closes  it  again  when 
the  diaphragm  has  reached  the  point  of  maximum  expansion. 

The  lever  B  is  provided  with  a  stop  which  acts  against  a  regulating 
screw  projecting  inside  the  casing  I  so  that  the  travel  of  the  balanced 
pawl  is  regulated  and  ensures  the  gas-cock  being  moved  to  the  correct 
position.  Alongside  the  ratchet  wheel  D  is  fixed  another  wheel  J  of 
hexagon  shape,  and  containing  insulated  parts  corresponding  with  the 
perforations  of  the  plug,  so  that  a  contact  rod  K  is  able  to  close  an 
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Rostin’ s  Pilot  Lamp  Lighter  and  Extinguisher. 


electric  circuit  at  the  same  time  as  the  plug  allows  the  gas  to  enter  the 
bye-pass  tube.  The  latter  extends  to  near  the  burners;  and  at  the 
outlet  of  it  is  fixed  a  platinum  wire  to  be  heated  by  the  current  so  as 
to  ignite  the  pilot  jet. 

As  the  pressure  sometimes  rises  so  rapidly  that  the  movement  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  consequently  of  the  cock,  would  be  too  quick  to  allow 
the  operations  stated  above  to  take  place  reliably,  it  is  necessary  to 
retard  the  movement  of  the  diaphragm.  For  this  purpose  the  passage 
of  gas  to  below  the  diaphragm  is  restricted  by  a  screw  L  by  which 
the  flow  can  be  regulated  to  any  speed.  As,  however,  in  cases  of  high 
pressure  lighting  this  may  not  be  sufficient,  another  screw  M  regulates 
the  exit  of  air  from  the  chamber  above  the  diaphragm.  Thus  the 
operation  is  made  to  last  sufficiently  long  to  ensure  reliable  working. 
A  non-return  valve  leads  from  the  chamber  above  the  diaphragm,  to 
allow  of  quick  replacement  of  air  above  it  after  lowering  the  gas 
pressure. 

As  further  a  diaphragm,  if  made  of  leather  or  the  like,  could  be 
stretched  out  by  the  pressure  of  gas,  especially  when  high  pressure  is 
employed,  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  to  prevent  this  occurrence 
as  well  as  a  possible  percolation,  and  consequently  loss  of  gas,  through 
the  diaphragm.  To  this  end  the  concave  top  plate  enclosing  the  dia¬ 
phragm  is  so  dimensioned  as  to  allow  it  to  touch  it  when  fully  ex¬ 
panded  ;  and  “thus  the  leather  gets  pressed  against  the  harder  material, 
which  preserves  all  the  strain  and  saves  the  diaphragm.” 


Delivering  Oil  to  Water=Gas  Plants. 

Stelfox,  J.  C.,  of  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

No.  30,026  ;  Dec.  24,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  delivery  of  oil  by  steam  pressure  of  the 
type  in  which  the  liquid  is  admitted  to  a  chamber  by  gravity  or  by 
condensation  of  steam  within  the  chamber  and  is  expelled  therefrom 
by  steam  pressure — the  steam  also  serving  to  heat  the  liquid  ;  and  it 
has  for  its  object  to  provide  apparatus  particularly  suitable  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  carburettor  of  a  water-gas  plant,  possessing  the 
advantages  pertaining  to  apparatus  described  in  patent  No.  25,385  of 
1905,  “  but  of  simpler  and  cheaper  construction.” 

The  present  apparatus  comprises  a  single  cylinder  or  chamber,  the 
upper  portion  of  which  is  adapted  to  receive  charges  of  the  liquid  to  be 
delivered,  while  the  lower  portion — consisting  approximately  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  cylinder — is  adapted  to  contain  water  due  to  the  con¬ 
densation  of  the  steam,  and  to  retain  the  same  for  a  time  sufficient  to 
permit  of  the  transfer  of  heat  to  the  charge  ;  thus  considerably  increasing 
the  heating  efficiency  of  the  apparatus.  The  inlet  and  outlet  for  the 
liquid  charge,  the  steam  supply  inlet,  and  the  outlet  for  water  of  con¬ 
densation,  are  controlled  by  valves  connected  to  an  operating  rod  ;  the 
arrangement  being  such  that  when,  by  means  of  the  rod,  the  steam 
supply  is  cut  off  and  the  liquid  outlet  closed,  liquid  will  be  caused  to  enter 
the  cylinder.  On  the  other  hand,  when,  by  means  of  the  rod,  the 
liquid  outlet  is  opened,  the  steam  supply  opened,  and  the  liquid  inlet 
closed,  the  liquid  will  be  displaced  from  the  cylinder  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  steam. 


Two  forms  of  apparatus  are  illustrated.  In  the  first,  B  is  the 
cylinder;  D,  a  valved  steam  pressure  connection  into  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  through  a  steam  distributor  U  ;  H,  the  valved  connection 
from  the  tank  or  reservoir  (not  shown)  from  which  the  liquid  is  to  be 
drawn,  ending  in  a  nozzle  or  sprayer  V  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder  ;  G, 
the  valved  discharge  connection  through  which  the  liquid  is  to  be  de¬ 
livered  ;  W,  a  test-pipe  running  down  below  the  bottom  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  water  has  risen  to 
this  level  if  the  gauge  R  (hereafter  referred  to)  is  not  in  use  ;  X,  a 
valved  air-vent  terminating  below  the  level  of  the  steam  inlet,  so  as  to 
control  and  maintain  an  air  space  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cylinder ; 


Stelfox’s  Oil  Deliverer  to  Water=Gas  Plants. 

M,  a  valved  outlet  for  the  condensed  water  terminating  at  the  outer 
end  in  a  regulating  cock  Y,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  allow  the  water 
to  escape  at  any  desired  rate ;  and  R,  a  gauge  glass  and  cocks  with 
scale,  which  is  slightly  movable,  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  any  difference  in  the  level  of  the  condensed  water  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  respectively  of  each  discharge  or  “run”  which  may  occur 
owing  to  the  discharge  of  water  through  the  outlet  M  being  more  or 
less  than  is  condensed  and  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  during 
the  same  period. 

The  levers  of  the  four  cocks  or  valves  on  the  connections  M,  D,  G, 
and  H  are  connected,  according  to  one  method,  by  an  operating  rod  T, 
so  that  M,  D,  and  G  are  open  when  H  is  shut,  and  vice-versa.  The 
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cylinder  being  full  of  oil— except  for  the  condensed  water  in  the  bottom 
—up  to  the  end  of  the  air-vent  X  (which  coincides  with  the  zero  of  the 
movable  scale  in  its  central  position),  the  connection  H  being  open, 
and  the  connections  M,  D,  and  G  shut,  the  rod  T  is  moved  over, 
shutting  H  and  opening  M,  D,  andG.  Steam  underpressure  then  enters 
the  top  of  the  cylinder  through  the  connection  I),  depressing  the  surface 
of  the  oil  and  discharging  it  through  the  connection  G.  At  the  same 
time  the  condensed  water  (which  sinks  below  the  oil)  is  discharged 
through  the  connection  M  ;  the  regulating  cock  Y  being  set  to  keep 
the  level  of  the  water  as  nearly  as  possible  constant.  When  the  desired 
quantity  of  oil  has  been  delivered,  as  indicated  upon  the  gauge  and 
scale  (the  latter  having  been  so  adjusted  that  the  water-level  is  opposite 
the  same  point  on  the  scale  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  discharge), 
the  rod  and  cocks  are  reversed— M,  D,  and  G  being  shut  off,  and  H 
opened.  The  steam  then  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cylinder  is  con¬ 
densed  by  the  incoming  oil,  which  automatically  fills  the  cylinder  to 
the  zero-level  ready  for  the  next  discharge  or  “  run.” 

The  vent  X  can  be  replaced  by  a  combined  air  and  steam  exhaust 
pipe  Z  connected  with  the  steam  supply  by  means  of  a  three-way  cock, 
as  shown  in  the  second  sketch.  Thus,  when  the  steam  is  cut  off,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  operations  already  described,  the  cylinder 
is  simultaneously  opened  to  the  atmosphere  through  the  exhaust  pipe 
Z,  permitting  its  steam  and  occluded  air  to  escape.  The  three-way  cock 
is'placed  at  a  level  higher  than  is  likely  to  be  attained  by  the  liquid  en¬ 
tering  through  H.  With  this  arrangement,  the  oil  inlet  H  and  outlet 
G  can  also  be  combined  in  one  connection  with  a  three-way  cock  (as 
shown),  or  the  inlet  H  can  be  automatically  controlled  by  a  non-return 
valve,  opening  to  admit  the  liquid,  but  shutting  against  the  steam  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  cylinder.  There  may  also  be  provided  in  this  arrangement 
a  scale  or  test  pipe,  and  an  outlet  for  the  water  of  condensation,  having 
its  valve  connected  to  the  operating  rod  T,  as  in  the  first  construction 
shown. 

Vertical  Retorts. 

Woodall,  H.  W.,  of  Lytcliett  Matravers,  Dorset,  and  Duckham, 

A.  M‘D.,  of  Little  Bookham,  Surrey. 

No.  16,630;  July  12,  1910. 

The  patentees,  in  their  specification,  point  out  that  the  difficulty  due 
to  the  strains  set  up  in  the  structure  of  vertical  retorts  owing  to  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  has  been  met  by  “  providing  a  substantial  lining 
of  hollow  bricks  forming  also  the  heating  flues  and  constituting  an 
independent  structure  separate  from  the  outer  brickwork.”  According 
to  their  present  invention,  the  difficulty  is  overcome  by  constructing 
the  retort  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lining  bricks  and  the  brickwork 
containing  the  heating  flues  are  bonded  together  to  form  a  whole, 
which  is  free  to  move  in  the  supporting  brickwork,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration — a  horizontal  section  through  a  setting  of  four  retorts,  and 
a  part  vertical  section  on  the  line  X. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Manufacture. 

Henss,  E.,  of  Soden-at-Taunus,  Germany. 

No.  20,875  •  Sept-  7.  1910.  Date  claimed  under  International 
Convention,  Sept.  8,  1909. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  dry  distilla¬ 
tion  gases  deprived  of  tar  in  a  hot  state,  the  patentee  proposes  that  the 
gas  should  be  brought  by  means  of  a  suitable  acid  jet  injector  (dia- 
grammatically  shown  at  A)  into  thorough  contact  with  sulphuric  acid, 
whereby  the  largest  portion  of  ammonia  is  converted  by  the  acid  into 
ammonium  sulphate  and  passes  with  the  acid  falling  down,  into  the 
saturator  B.  In  this  way,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  gas  the  “dip¬ 
ping  ”  into  the  depth  used  hitherto  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  a  considerably  smaller  “  dipping,”  as  only  small  quantities  of 
ammonia  are  to  be  combined. 


The  small  “  dipping  ”  results,  it  is  said,  in  the  gas  after  escaping 
from  the  liquid  in  B  being  still  under  sufficiently  high  pressure  to  pass 
into  the  gasholder  without  necessitating  separate  gas-conveying  devices. 
The  gas  arrives  at  C,  and  is  distributed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  salt  settling  at  the  bottom  of  B  is  pumped,  as  well  as  the  salt 
settling  in  E,  by  means  of  ejectors  F  F>  to  the  draining  apparatus  K, 
and  passes  from  the  latter  to  the  centrifugal  machine. 

The  lye  obtained  in  the  centrifugal  apparatus  M  escapes  through  the 
pipe  N  into  E,  where  is  also  introduced  the  washing  substance,  and 
passes  through  the  pump  G  and  pipe  L  into  the  acid  injector  A.  The 
boxes  B  and  E  are  connected  by  an  overflow  pipe  D  in  order  to  ensure 
circulation  of  the  washing  substance  ;  and  the  gases  washed  pass 
through  the  condenser  H  into  the  gas-pipe  I. 


Woodall  and  Duckham’s  Construction  of  Vertical  Retorts. 


The  bricks  A  of  which  the  sides  of  the  retorts  are  constructed  are 
made  with  tongues  and  grooves,  and  have  panels  or  recesses  B  in  their 
faces  which  form  inner  surfaces  of  the  flues ;  the  other  faces,  which 
form  inner  surfaces  of  the  retorts,  being  plain.  The  walls  C  form  the 
back  walls  of  the  flues  and  the  ends  of  the  retorts  ;  and  the  four  of 
these  walls  which  form  the  outside  of  the  structure  are  surrounded 
with  brickwork  (not  shown),  which  supports  the  whole  and  prevents 
radiation.  The  surrounding  brickwork,  however,  is  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  walls.  The  division  walls  D  of  the  flues  are  also 
constructed  of  tongued  and  grooved  bricks  bonded  both  with  the  side 
walls  of  the  retorts  and  the  walls  C  which  constitute  the  backs  of  the 
flues. 


Pipe  Joints. 

Bakrett,  S.  R.,  of  Birmingham. 


No.  30,189;  Dec.  29,  1910. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  enable  a  sound  fluid-tight  joint 
to  be  made  between  ordinary  screwed  pipes  and  socket  fittings  for  gas 
or  water,  without  the  necessity  of  specially  preparing  either  the  ends 
of  the  pipes  or  the  sockets.  It  relates  to  the  type  of  joint  in  which  an 
internal  ferrule  is  used  in  conjunction  with  packing  materials. 


; ... 


Fx.g.8. 


Barrett’s  Pipe  Joints. 


An  internal  ferrule  is  employed  with  a  projecting  collar  or  flange 
provided  with  true  sides,  which  are  preferably  smoothly  machined  or 
faced.  The  sides  may  be  parallel  or  coned  or  grooved  or  waved  as 
desired  ;  but  they  are  always  “truly  and  smoothly  faced.”  Washers 
or  packing  of  soft  metal  (such  as  lead)  are  placed  upon  each  end  ot 
the  ferrule,  which  is  then  inserted  centrally  in  the  ordinary  tapped 
socket  or  union  ;  and  the  two  pipes  are  screwed  tightly  into  the  socket. 
As  they  are  screwed,  the  ends  bed  themselves  in  the  soft  washers  ;  but 
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as  the  latter  bear  against  the  smoothly  faced  sides  of  the  collar,  they 
rotate  freely  upon  the  smooth  bearing  as  the  pipes  are  turned,  “and 
are  not  therefore  cut  to  bits  but  are  gradually  pressed  outwards  until 
the  material  flows  into  the  threads  of  the  socket  and  forms  a  secure 
joint.” 

Fig.  1  is  an  elevation  of  a  ferrule  with  a  flange  or  collar  ;  fig.  2,  a 
sectional  view  ;  and  fig.  3,  an  end  view.  Fig.  4  is  a  sectional  view  of 
the  ferrule  in  place  in  a  socket  or  union,  with  two  pipes  ready  for 
screwing  into  the  union  ;  and  fig.  5  shows  the  joint  completely  made. 
Figs.  6,  7,  8,  and  9  show  modifications. 

The  ferrule  A  is  produced  with  a  collar  or  flange  B  faced  on  its  sides 
at  C  to  form  a  smooth  bearing  surface  for  lead  washers  D  or  other 
suitable  packing.  Lead,  the  patentee  remarks,  has  been  found  very 
suitable  as  a  packing,  and  may  be  formed  into  washers,  which  are  con¬ 
venient  for  handling,  or  may  be  cut  off  from  strip  or  wire  and  packed 
or  wound  into  place.  Other  packing  material,  such  as  india-rubber, 
may  be  used  ;  being  chosen  “  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  best  joint 
having  regard  to  the  fluid  that  is  to  pass  the  pipe  system.”  The 
diameter  of  the  ferrule  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  internal 
diameter  of  the  pipes  to  be  joined  ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  collar  or 
flange  is  approximately  that  of  the  interior  of  the  socket  or  union. 

The  washers  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  collar  of  the  ferrule ; 
and  the  latter  is  then  inserted  centrally  in  the  socket  or  union  E,  as  in 
fig.  4.  The  pipes  F  are  then  screwed  tightly  into  the  union  E  in  the 
usual  way ;  and  the  end  faces  G  (which  are  not  machined  but  may  be 
uneven)  embed  themselves  in  the  washers.  As.  the  pipes  turn,  the 
washers  rotate  upon  the  smooth  bearing  faces  of  the  collar,  “  so  that 
they  are  not  cut  to  pieces  by  the  rough  ends  of  the  pipes  ;  but,  as  the 
latter  close  in,  the  material  of  the  washers  is  gradually  caused  to  escape 
and  flow  into  the  threads  of  the  union  and  around  the  pipe  ends,  and 
a  thorough  joint  is  made. 

Instead  of  being  parallel,  the  sides  of  the  collar  may  be  conical  as 
in  fig.  6,  curved  as  at  figs.  7  and  8,  truncated  conoidal  as  at  fig.  9,  or 
otherwise  formed  “  so  long  as  they  are  true  at  the  sides  to  form  a  bear¬ 
ing  or  abutment  to  enable  the  washer  or  packing  to  flow  into  the 
threads  of  the  union  under  compression  as  the  pipes  rotate.” 

The  invention  is  adaptable  wherever  joints  requiring  special  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  pipes  would  be  too  costly  or  the  special  pipes  could  not  be 
obtained.  All  the  machining  and  preparation  that  is  required  is  on 
the  small  ferrule. 


Incandescent  Gas-Mantles. 

Hohle,  W.,  of  Barmen,  Germany. 

No.  465;  Jan.  7,  1911. 

This  tubular  fabric  for  incandescent  gas-mantles  is  on  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  its  circumference  stiffened  by  stronger  strands  of  threads  that 
are  not  inserted  in  the  fabric  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  consists  of  a 
braid  itself  connected  with  the  general  fabric  by  being  braided  with  it 
as  shown. 


Hohle’s  Incandescent  Gas-Mantles. 

The  tubular  braided  fabric  A  contains  stiffening  portions  B  B1,  which 
are  formed  by  single  threads  braided  together  with  the  main  fabric. 
The  threads  C  Cl  C'2  are  the  threads  which  form  the  main  fabric  and 
which  are  crossing  each  other  as  is  the  case  in  an  ordinary  braid. 
E  El  and  F  F1  are  threads  which  within  the  main  fabric  cross  each 
other  and  at  the  same  time  are  connected  with  the  adjacent  threads 
Ci  C2.  _ 

Automatic  Gas  =  Analyzer. 

Mertens,  A.,  of  Cruybeke,  Belgium. 

No.  11,851 ;  May  16,  1911.  Date  claimed  under  International 
Convention,  May  18,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  apparatus  designed  to  measure,  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  several  gases,  the  proportion  by  volume  of  one  or  more  of  the 
constituent  gases.  It  is  more  particularly  suitable  for  measuring  the 
percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  combustion  products  of  a  furnace. 

The  apparatus  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  known  plant  of  the  kind 
by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  register  for  each  analysis  the  proportion  by 
volume  of  the  gas  under  consideration,  but  gives  at  the  end  of  a  deter¬ 
mined  time  a  mean  result  covering  a  determined  number  of  analyses. 

To  this  end  the  arrangement — which,  as  usual,  comprises  a  gas-dis¬ 
placer,  and  an  absorber — is  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  gas-dis¬ 
placer  is  fed  with  liquid  from  a  receptacle  of  given  volume  connected 
to  a  kind  of  Mariotte  vase  tending  to  compensate  for  any  flow  of  liquid 
from  the  receptacle  directly  a  depression  is  produced  therein,  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  the  absorber  is  connected  to  the  receptacle  in  such  a 
way  that  the  volume  of  gases  remaining  after  passing  through  the 
absorber  is  sent  into  the  receptacle  feeding  the  gas-displacer. 

Under  these  conditions,  at  each  operation  of  the  gas-displacer  there 
issues  from  the  receptacle  which  feeds  it  a  volume  of  liquid  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  capacity  of  the  gas-displacer ;  and  there  enters  into  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  a  volume  of  gas  corresponding  to  the  capacity  of  the  gas 


displacer,  less  the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed.  Thus  the  Mariotte  vase 
furnishes  to  the  feeding  receptacle  a  volume  of  liquid  serving  solely  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  volume  of  liquid  which  has  left  and 
the  volume  of  gas  entering  the  receptacle — that  is  to  say,  the  volume 
of  gas  absorbed  in  the  absorber.  By  a  simple  proportion,  therefore, 
the  relation  of  the  quantity  of  absorbed  gas  to  the  total  quantity  of  gas 
which  has  been  analyzed  can,  after  a  number  of  analyses,  be  easily 
established. 

In  practice,  the  apparatus  would  be  combined  with  a  delivery  regu¬ 
lator,  allowing  of  proportioning  the  volume  of  gases  analyzed  in  a  unit 
of  time  to  the  pressure  existing  in  the  enclosure  containing  the  gases — 
for  example,  to  the  draught  of  the  flue  to  which  the  apparatus  was  con¬ 
nected  if  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  products  of  combustion 
of  a  furnace  was  to  be  measured. 


Mertens’  Automatic  Gas-Analyzer. 


In  the  diagram,  A  indicates  a  flue  to  which  is  connected  (by  a  pipe  B 
provided  with  a  dust-filter  C)  a  gas-displacer  D,  connected  by  a  pipe  E 
to  an  absorber  F  of  suitable  construction.  The  suction  of  the  gas  into 
the  displacer  is  effected  by  the  automatic  emptying  of  the  displacer 
through  the  medium  of  a  syphon  G.  The  forcing  of  the  gas  into  the 
absorber  is  effected  through  the  feeding  of  the  displacer  with  a  liquid 
(as  water,  for  example)  conducted  from  a  receptacle  H  -an  operation 
entirely  automatic.  The  liquid  flows  from  H  into  the  displacer  until 
the  moment  when  the  syphon  automatically  fills  and  causes  the  rapid 
emptying  of  the  displacer,  which  emptying  is  accompanied  by  a  suction 
of  gas  that  stops  when  the  syphon  empties  itself  and  the  forcing  of  the 
gas  sucked  in  recommences  by  a  fresh  arrival  of  liquid  from  H.  The 
receptacle  H  is  a  closed  vessel  connected  to  a  Mariotte  vase  J ,  regu¬ 
lated  so  as  to  cause  the  flow  of  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  from  H 
directly  a  depression  is  produced  in  it.  Moreover,  the  absorber  h  is 
connected  to  H  so  that  the  non-absorbed  gas  is  forced  into  H. 

In  working  the  apparatus,  the  Mariotte  vase  J,  as  well  as  the  recep¬ 
tacle  H,  is  provided  with  a  graduation  allowing  of  easily  ascertaining 
the  volumes  of  liquid  which  have  flowed  from  them.  Consequently, 
when,  at  the  end  of  a  given  time — after  a  certain  number  of  hours 
work,  for  example — it  is  desired  to  have  an  idea  of  the  mean  conditions 
of  working  of  the  furnace  (say,  the  mean  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  the  combustion  products),  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  note 
of  the  quantity  of  liquid  which  has  run  from  the  Mariotte  vase  J ,  as 
well  as  the  quantity  which  has  run  from  the  receptacle  H.  The  latter 
quantity  is  easily  determined  by  adding  to  the  volume  V ,  indicated  by 
the  graduation  as  having  flowed  from  H,  the  volume  v  of  the  liquid 

V 

which  has  flowed  from  the  Mariotte  vase  J .  The  proportion  ^  ^ 

then  immediately  gives  the  proportion  of  the  gas  absorbed  with  relation 
to  the  total  quantity  of  gas  treated. 

In  the  apparatus  thus  constructed,  account  is  not  taken  of  the  clear¬ 
ances  which  always  have  to  be  filled  with  liquid.  To  furnish  the 
necessary  quantity  of  liquid  to  compensate  for  the  effect  of  these  clear¬ 
ances,  a  compensating  vessel  (indicated  in  dotted  lines)  is  connected  to 
the  receptacle  H. 

When  it  is  required  to  measure  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  products  of  combustion  of  a  furnace  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
the  loss  of  fuel  which  results  from  imperfect  combustion,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  know  the  mean  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  collection 
of  samples  taken  at  regular  intervals ;  it  is  not  even  sufficient  to  know 
the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  each  of  the  samples  taken  separately 
as  given  by  registering  analyzers.  In  fact,  the  loss  of  fuel  during  a 
given  time  varies  not  only  with  the  mean  percentage  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  products  of  combustion  during  this  time,  but  also  with  the 
quantity  of  gas  which  has  passed  into  the  flue  during  the  same  time. 
To  take  account  of  this  fact,  it  is  possible  to  cause  the  volume  of  gases 
analyzed  in  the  unit  of  time  to  vary  with  the  draught  of  the  flue  ;  and 
to  this  end,  instead  of  connecting  the  receptacle  H  directly  to  the  gas- 
displacer  D,  a  pipe  L,  leading  from  H,  extends  to  a  chamber  M,  in 
which  the  level  is  maintained  constant  by  a  float  which  more  or  less 
closes  the  liquid  inlet  through  the  medium  of  a  pin  or  point  valve. 
The  chamber  M  is  provided  with  a  flow  pipe  the  end  of  which  is  at  the 
same  level  as  the  liquid  contained  in  M.  The  pipe  extends  into  a 
chamber  Q  connected  to  the  flue  by  a  pipe  R  and  to  the  gas-displacer 
D  by  a  pipe  S.  In  these  conditions,  the  quantity  of  liquid  which  flows 
from  H  into  M,  and,  consequently,  towards  the  displacer  D,  varies 
with  the  intensity  of  the  depression  which  is  produced  in  the  flue  A  ; 
and  it  is  the  extent  of  this  depression  which  regulates  the  delivery. 


Gas-Burners  Using  Compressed  Air. 

Eberle,  K.,  of  Friedenau,  near  Berlin. 

No.  2151 ;  Jan.  27,  1911. 

Gas-burners  using  compressed  air,  in  which  the  currents  of  gas  and 
compressed  air  cross  each  other  in  an  ante-chamber  of  the  burner-tube, 
and  then  flow  into  the  latter  in  a  straight  and  unchanged  direction,  are 
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well  known — according  to  the  patentee.  By  his  invention,  such  burners 
are  provided  with  an  arrangement  by  which  the  jets  of  gas  and  com¬ 
pressed  air  (after  meeting  one  another)  are  given  rotary  or  whirling 
movements  in  a  different  direction  of  flow,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
thoroughly  mixed,  by  means  of  suitable  guide  or  deflecting  surfaces  of 
different  kinds,  before  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  flows  to  the  burner- 
tube.  The  arrangement  may  be  such  that  each  gas-jet  is  encountered 
by  a  jet  of  compressed  air. 

The  gas  is  supplied  by  a  pipe  B,  and  the  compressed  air  by  a  pipe  C 
to  a  double  tap  or  cock  A,  which  is  itself  of  known  type.  The  gas 

flows  through  the  cock  into  a  pipe  D — - 
closed  at  the  end  and  provided  with  an 
enlarged  head  or  other  suitable  guiding 
or  deflecting  surface  I.  Above  the  head 
several  laterally  directed  outlet  apertures 
K  are  provided  in  the  pipe  D.  The  pipe  is 
enclosed  by  a  chamber  F,  which  is  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  mixing-chamber  G,  to  which 
chamber  the  compressed  air  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  the  pipe  E  from  the  cock. 
Several  apertures  or  pipes  H  (the  latter 
carried  into  the  mixing-chamber)  lead 
from  this  chamber  in  such  a  way  that  the 
mouth  of  each  is  near  or  over  a  gas  outlet 
aperture  K.  The  mouth  of  H  may  be  of 
such  a  form  that  the  compressed  air  es¬ 
capes  in  a  broad  stream,  which  encoun¬ 
ters  the  gas  current  at  a  suitable  angle 
and  has  a  suction  or  propulsive  action 
thereon.  A  pipe  N,  leading  to  the  burner- 
head  X,  is  connected  with  the  chamber 
G  surrounding  the  pipes  H  and  D  and  the 
head  or  guide  surface  I.  A  funnel-shaped 
enlarged  guide  or  deflecting  surface  S  is 
so  arranged  within  the  chamber  G  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  the  pipe  N  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  compressed  air  and  gas  forced 
between  I  and  G  towards  the  pipe  N  can¬ 
not  pass  directly  into  the  inlet  aperture  of 
the  pipe  N,  but  is  first  diverted  therefrom 
and  caused  to  take  an  altered  direction 
of  flow  before  it  passes  into  the  burner-tube  N. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  :  When  the  cock  is  opened, 
a  passage  is  clear  first  for  the  gas  and  then  for  the  compressed  air. 
The  gas  introduced  at  ordinary  pressure  into  the  pipe  D  passes  out  of 
the  lateral  apertures  K  into  the  chamber  G.  The  compressed  air  then 
flows  through  the  pipe  E  into  the  chamber  F  and  through  the  aper¬ 
tures  or  pipes  H  into  the  chamber  G.  The  compressed  air  current 
here  encounters  the  gas  current  crossing  it  at  a  suitable  angle,  and 
carries  the  latter  with  it,  and  the  mixture  then  encounters  the  head  or 
deflecting  surface  I,  rebounds  from  the  latter,  and  is  set  in  a  whirling 
movement  (a  movement  rotating  from  the  inside  to  the  outside)  before 
it  flows  through  the  space  between  the  head  I  and  the  walls  of  the 
chamber  G. 

In  order  further  to  complete  the  thorough  mixture  already  obtained 
in  this  way,  a  guide-surface  S  is  provided  at  a  suitable  distance  from 
the  head  or  guide-surface  I  and  in  front  of  the  inlet  aperture  to  the 
pipe  N,  by  means  of  which  surface  S  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  gas  and  air  is  altered  in  such  a  way  that  a  rotary  or  whirling 
motion  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  is  produced.  The  current  of 
compressed  air  and  gas  thus  only  enters  into  the  pipe  N  and  flows  in 
this  more  or  less  prolonged  and  somewhat  narrow  course  to  the 
enlarged  burner-head  X.  after  thorough  admixture,  effected  with  a 
varying  direction  of  flow,  has  taken  place  at  two  (or  more)  places. 


Eberle’s  Air  and  Gas 
Mixing  Burners. 


Manufacture  of  Gas  in  Retorts. 

Lewis,  G.  P.,  of  Coleman  Street,  E.C.,  and  True,  C.  L.,  of  Walham 

Grove,  S.W. 

No.  17,043;  July  18,  1910.  No.  4047;  Feb.  17,  1911. 

The  invention  described  in  this  combined  specification  relates  to 
means  for  increasing  and  supplementing  the  yield  of  gases  produced 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  retorts  ;  and 
it  consists  of  “  the  injection  of  a  stream  or  spray  of  chemically  emulsi¬ 
fied  petroleum  or  oil  residues  upon  or  into  the  mass  of  heated  coal  or 
carbonaceous  matter  while  the  latter  is  undergoing  the  process  of  dis¬ 
tillation,  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  may  be  advantageous.” 

The  enrichment  and  increase  of  volume  of  gas  produced  in  retorts 
by  means  of  a  stream  of  oil  is  (the  patentees  point  out)  well  known  ; 
but  the  temperatures  generally  employed  tend  unduly  to  decompose 
the  oil  and  lead  to  the  deposition  of  carbon  in  the  interior  of  the 
retort.  They  say  they  find  that  by  emulsification  of  the  oil  before  its 
introduction  into  the  gas-retort,  the  result  is  that  the  oil  is  “  stabilized  ” 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  decomposed  until  it  strikes  the  bed  of  hot 
coal  in  the  retort.  In  this  way,  the  deposit  of  soot  is  avoided,  and  the 
oil  gas  is  properly  mixed  with  the  coal  gas. 

The  petroleum  or  oil  residues  may  be  emulsified  by  agitation  with 
alkalinated  soapy  water,  prepared  by  adding  10  lbs.  of  an  alkali,  such 
as  caustic  soda,  and  10  lbs.  of  ordinary  soap  in  solution,  to  sufficient 
water  to  make  the  whole  up  to  33  gallons  of  the  mixture.  The  mix¬ 
ture  is  added  to  the  petroleum  or  oil  residues  in  varying  proportions 
according  to  the  standard  of  enrichment  that  may  be  desired  ;  but 
generally  the  proportions  would  be  one  gallon  of  the  mixture  to  two 
or  three  gallons  of  oil  or  oil  residues.  The  resulting  mixture  of  oil 
and  soapy  water  is  then  thoroughly  incorporated  and  emulsified  in  any 
suitable  form  of  agitator. 

The  stream  or  spray  may  be  passed  through  an  injector  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  retort  or  to  the  retort-lid.  In  the  case  of  a  single-ended 
horizontal  retort,  the  supply  pipe  would  preferably  pass  the  stream 
through  the  front  end  or  retort-lid,  and  be  directed  to  the  back  end  of 
the  retort.  In  the  case  of  a  double-ended  horizontal  retort,  the  stream 
would  be  directed  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  retort,  except  when  the 


retorts  have  the  ascension  pipe  at  one  end  only,  in  which  case  the 
stream  may  be  directed  to  impinge  upon  the  surface  of  the  coal  which 
is  being  carbonized  in  the  half-length  remote  from  the  end  provided 
with  an  ascension  pipe. 

The  alkalinated  soapy  water  may  also  be  treated  with  chlorine  gas, 
by  allowing  a  stream  of  such  gas  to  pass  through  it  prior  to  its  admix¬ 
ture  with  the  oil  or  oil  residues.  Chloride  of  lime  may  also  be  added 
to  the  soapy  water  before  addition  to  the  oil  or  oil  residues,  and  has 
also  the  same  effect — viz.,  increasing  the  miscibility  of  the  oil  and 
soapy  water.  Moreover,  the  chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime  may  be 
added  to  the  mixture  of  oil  and  soapy  water,  to  perfect  the  mixture  of 
the  two  latter.  The  purpose  of  the  chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime  is  to 
facilitate  the  mixing  by  assisting  in  breaking-up  the  oil  globules  more 
quickly — thereby  ensuring  a  better  emulsion.  Suitable  proportions 
would  be  1  part  of  lime-chloride  to  100  parts  of  the  mixture  of  oil  and 
soapy  water. 


Testing  the  Illuminating  Power  of  Gas. 

Carr,  H.  O.,  and  Nairne,  U.  O.  S.,  of  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

No.  18,199  ;  July  30,  1910. 

This  invention  (in  the  words  of  the  patentees)  seeks  to  provide  means 
or  apparatus  for  testing  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  in  a  gas-works  as 
it  comes  direct  from  the  exhausters,  or  in  cases  where  two  or  more 
houses  are  controlled  by  one  exhauster,  for  testing  the  gas  from  each 
house  at  any  point  on  its  own  exhaust  main. 

They  say  :  This  is  of  immense  importance  in  gas  manufacture,  as  it 
enables  any  inequality  in  the  gas  to  be  at  once  noticed  and  the  causes 
thereof  removed,  instead  of  having  to  wait  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
quantity  of  gas,  the  testing  of  which  will  not,  after  all,  locate  the  origin 
of  any  inequality  or  defect  that  may  be  found. 

The  testing  means  according  to  this  invention  comprises  a  condenser 
and  purifier  for  the  foul  gas  and  a  jet  photometer  arranged  in  combina¬ 
tion  therewith  ;  the  arrangement  being  such  that  a  sample  of  the  foul 
gas  as  it  comes  from  the  exhausters  may  be  at  once  purified  and  tested 
— there  being  no  need  to  wait  for  the  whole  of  the  gas  to  take  its  full 
course  through  the  ordinary  plant  before  any  tests  are  attempted. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  specification  that  although  the  photometer  is 
associated  directly  with  purifying  and  condensing  means  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  effecting  tests  in  the  early  stages  of  the  gas  manufacture,  it  may 
be  used  for  testing  gas  at  any  time  by  merely  cutting  out  the  purifying 
and  condensing  appliances  referred  to.  This  enables  comparative  tests 
to  be  made  between  gas  that  has  passed  through  the  ordinary  plant  and 
gas  that  has  come  straight  off  the  generators  and  has  been  dealt  with 
only  in  the  manner  above  referred  to. 

The  testing  apparatus  constructed  according  to  the  invention  was 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  “Journal”  for  March  21  last,  p.  831  ; 
and  so  it  is  now  merely  needful  to  reproduce  the  specification  drawing 
and  the  lettered  account  of  the  plant. 

The  arrangement  is  shown  in  front  elevation,  side  view,  and  cross 
section  on  the  line  X. 


The  photometer  is  enclosed  in  a  casing  A  (normally  kept  locked  to 
prevent  tampering  with  the  apparatus),  with  an  aperture  at  B  tor  hg  1 
ing  the  jet  C.  Outside  the  casing  are  shown  a  condenser  D  having  an 
inlet  gas-pipe  E  and  inlet  and  outlet  water-pipes  F  G.  The  gas  passes 
from  the  condenser  by  the  pipe  H  and  enters  a  purifier  I  by  the  pipej. 
After  passing  through  the  purifier,  the  gases  leave  by  the  pipe  K,  to 
which  is  fitted  a  burner  L  for  the  stale  gas.  The  pipe  K  is  also  fitted 
with  a  cock  M,  provided  with  a  micrometer  adjustment.  N  and  O  are 
outlet  cocks  fitted  to  the  purifier  for  cleaning  out  purposes.  The  pipe 
1<  delivers  I  he  gas  into  the  chamber  P  supplied  with  water  from  the 
vessel  R  up  to  a  fixed  level  determined  by  the  overflow  cock  S,  which 
is  closed  aftei  the  level  has  been  adjusted.  T  is  a  chamber  within  the 
chamber  P,  and  opening  into  it  at  the  bottom.  U  is  a  float  within  the 
chamber  T  suspended  by  the  chain  V  from  the  arbor  of  the  indicating 
hand  W.  The  gas  entering  the  chamber  P  influences  the  level  of  water 
in  it,  and  with  it  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  inner  chamber  T  and 
I  the  float  which  rests  on  the  surface. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents.'] 


Income-Tax  Allowance  for  Depreciation. 

Sir, — Depreciation,  and  the  allowance  therefor  by  the  Income-Tax 
Department,  is  so  much  in  the  air  just  now,  that  I  have  been  in  corres¬ 
pondence  with  my  old  friend  Mr.  Alfred  Lass,  who  read  a  very  im¬ 
portant  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Chartered  Accountants 
Students’  Society  in  London  in  December,  1888. 

The  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Lass  are  so  sound,  and  so  much  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  my  own  long  experience  in  dealing  with  a  number  of  different 
gas  undertakings,  that  I  have  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  give 
permission  (which  he  has  done)  that  the  same  might  be  published  ;  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Sections  D  and  following  of  the  enclosed 
pamphlet  would  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  and  of  value  to  the 
industry.  Hy.  E.  Jones. 

Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.  W .,  Aug.  9,  1911. 

[The  pamphlet  sent  by  our  correspondent  is  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Lass’s 
paper,  which  appeared  in  full  in  the  “  Journal”  for  Dec.  11,  1888. 
We  agree  with  the  suggestion  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  and  give  else¬ 
where  Section  D  of  the  paper,  which  bears  specially  upon  the  subject 
dealt  with. — Ed.  J.  G.  L.] 


Corrosion  of  Service  Pipes. 

Sir, — Mr.  Hole  is,  I  am  afraid,  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humour.  He 
began  this  correspondence  with  a  letter  in  which  he  insinuated  that  I 
was  guilty  of  quibbling  and  misquotation  ;  and  now,  in  his  last  letter, 
he  lectures  me  on  the  ethics  of  controversy.  In  these  circumstances, 
I  have  not  treated  Mr.  Hole  inconsiderately,  and  trust  it  may  now 
have  dawned  on  him  that  he  could  not  throw  such  insinuations  at  any 
one  without  laying  himself  open  to  reply. 

I  regret  to  have  again  to  ask  Mr.  Hole  to  state  whether  he  has  found 
ashy  subsoils  to  give  an  alkaline  reaction.  If  so,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  regard  “  acidiferous  ”  as  a  correct  term  for  a  body  which  is 
alkaline.  Might  I  ask  Mr.  Hole  if  he  would  refer  to  an  iron  tank 
carrying  sulphuric  acid  as  composed  of  “  acidiferous  iron”  or  if  he 
would  refer  to  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  dwelling-rooms  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  research  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the  trace  of  sulphur 
acids  produced  by  the  combustion  of  coal  gas,  and  which  give  an 
alkaline  reaction,  even  as  in  the  case  I  tested,  where  the  plaster  had 
been  up  forty  years,  as  “  acidiferous  walls  and  ceiling  ?  ” 

I  again  repeat,  it  is  the  porous  nature  of  ashy  subsoils  that  causes 
them  to  promote  corrosion,  permitting  as  it  does  access  of  air  and 
moisture  containing  minute  traces  of  carbonic  acid,  or  somewhat 
analagous  to  what  every  engineer  knows  as  a  "  between  wind  and 
water  ’  ’  corrosion  takes  place.  jAMes  m.Leod_ 

Greenock ,  Aug.  12,  1911.  J 


PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


The  following  further  progress  has  been  made  with  Bills  : — 

Bills  read  the  third  time  and  passed  :  Halifax  Corporation  Bill, 
Margam  Urban  District  Council  Bill,  Rotherham  Corporation 
Bill,  St.  Helens  Corporation  Bill. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


The  following  further  progress  has  been  made  with  Bills  : — - 

Lords  Bills  read  the  third  time  and  passed  :  Gas  Orders  Confir¬ 
mation  Bills  (Nos.  2  and  4),  Gas  and  Water  Orders  Confirmation 
Bill,  Merthyr  Tydfil  Corporation  Water  Bill,  Rhondda  Urban 
District  Council  Bill,  Swansea  Gas  Bill. 


South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  Workmen  and  the  National 
Insurance  Bill. 

At  the  close  of  last  week,  Sir  Henry  Kimber  gave  notice  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  last  night  whether  he  had 
been  informed  of  the  case  of  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  some  6000  in  number,  who  gain  all  the 
benefits  afforded  by  the  National  Insurance  Bill,  except  maternity 
benefit,  at  considerable  less  expense  under  the  fund  which  they  have 
established  with  the  assistance  of  their  Company,  their  contribution 
being  3d.  per  week  as  against  4d.  per  week  under  the  Bill,  and  their 
sick  benefit  being  12s.  per  week  as  against  10s.  per  week  under  the 
Bill  — this  benefit  including  workmen  up  to  the  age  of  65  years  as  against 
10s.  per  week  up  to  the  age  of  50  years,  7s.  per  week  for  over  50  and 
under  60  years,  and  5s.  per  week  for  over  60  years  under  the  Bill,  the 
benefits  also  covering  the  first  three  days  of  sickness  which  the  Bill  ex¬ 
cludes  ;  and  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  exclude  them,  and  any 
other  similar  body  who  provide  not  less  favourable  terms  than  those 
offered  by  the  Bill,  from  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Bill. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  reply,  said  :  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  case  referred  to  by  the  Hon.  Baronet.  As  every 
penny  contributed  by  employers  and  workmen  under  the  National 
Health  Insurance  will  be  applied  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workmen  under  their  own  administration,  it  follows  that  they  cannot 
lose  through  being  brought  under  the  Bill ;  and  since  they  will  have 
the  State  grant  in  addition  to  their  own  contributions,  it  further 
follows  that  they  must  gain.  If  they  can  so  manage  the  fund  as  to 
provide  larger  benefits  than  the  minimum  indicated  in  the  Bill,  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  enjoy  those  larger  benefits.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  penalize  all  the  best-managed  provident  funds  by  withdrawing  State 
aid  from  them. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  BOARD  BILL. 


On  the  consideration  of  this  Bill,  as  amended,  last  Thursday, 

The  Earl  of  Ronaldshay  reminded  the  House  that  the  Bill  em¬ 
powered  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  to  construct  certain  reservoirs ; 
and  those  to  which  he  wished  to  draw  attention  were  Nos.  6  and  7,  near 
Littleton,  in  Middlesex.  They  were  very  large  ;  and  in  order  to  con¬ 
struct  them  it  would  be  necessary  to  sink  a  trench  for  a  very  consider¬ 
able  depth  until  the  London  clay  was  reached.  The  effect  would  be 
to  drain  the  water  from  the  adjacent  lands  ;  and  what  he  asked  was 
that  during  the  period  of  construction  of  the  reservoirs  a  statutory 
right  should  be  given  to  the  residents  in  the  vicinity  to  demand  com¬ 
pensation  for  any  injury  that  might  thus  be  done  to  them.  He  there¬ 
fore  moved  the  insertion  of  a  new  clause  providing  for  compensation 
to  be  given  to  owners  of  land  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  from  the 
site  of  any  reservoir,  where  their  sources  of  water  supply  had  been 
diminished  by  the  operations  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  C.  Mills  supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  Stanier  opposed  the  clause.  He  asked  the  House  to  support 
the  Committee  who  had  considered  the  Bill,  and  pass  it  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  Dawes  said  there  was  no  precedent  for  Parliament  authorizing 
compensation  to  be  given  for  temporary  disturbance  during  construc¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  accept  an  amendment  which 
would  alter  the  general  law  by  a  Private  Bill,  and  thereby  create  a  bad 
precedent. 

Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  said  Parliament  had  always  taken  care  that  the 
rights  of  owners  of  underground  water  should  be  protected.  In  almost 
every  Bill  relating  to  railway  or  engineering  works,  where  tunnels  or 
cuttings  went  deep  into  the  soil,  a  clause  was  inserted  whereby  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Bill  undertook  to  pay  compensation  to  owners  of  under¬ 
ground  water  for  loss,  temporary  or  permanent. 

Mr.  Burns,  in  opposing  the  clause,  said  the  Bill  had  been  before  a 
strong  Select  Committee  of  both  Houses,  who  heard  all  the  petitions 
and  the  evidence  for  three  months.  The  clause  now  sought  to  be  in¬ 
serted  was  considered  and  rejected  by  the  Committee.  It  had  been 
said  that  this  was  a  contest  between  a  number  of  small  holders  against 
a  wealthy  corporation.  Even  wealthy  corporations  were  entitled  to 
protection  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duty.  But  the  inquiry 
before  the  Select  Committee  proved  that  no  damage  would  be  done 
to  the  small  holders.  This  being  so,  he  thought  the  Water  Board,  who 
were  not  making  any  profit  out  of  their  undertaking,  should  not  be 
handicapped  by  the  irritating  and  obstructive  clause  proposed.  He 
promised  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Board  so  as  to  ensure  that 
everything  possible  was  done  to  prevent  any  hypothetical  damage  to 
the  small  holdings. 

After  some  further  remarks, 

Mr.  Emmott  (Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means)  appealed  to  the  House 
to  come  to  a  decision.  His  opinion  was  that  they  ought  to  support 
the  Select  Committee,  who  had  had  all  the  facts  before  them. 

On  the  question  that  the  clause  be  read  a  second  time,  the  House 
divided,  and  the  clause  was  rejected  by  222  votes  to  103. 

Mr.  Mills  moved,  as  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  of  the  Bill  the 
power  given  to  the  Board  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs  Nos.  6 
and  7.  He  said  these  reservoirs  were  not  only  not  necessary  for  the 
adequate  supply  of  water  to  London,  but  would  destroy  the  amenities 
of  the  district. 

The  Earl  of  Ronaldshay  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Burns  pointed  out  that  if  the  amendment  were  carried  there 
would  be  only  one  reservoir  left.  He  appealed  to  the  House  not  to 
kill  the  Bill,  and  waste  the  large  amount  which  the  Water  Board  had 
spent  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  public  duty. 

Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  replied  that  the  fact  that  the  Committee  struck 
out  reservoirs  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  that  the  promoters  withdrew 
No.  8,  showed  that  the  Board  put  before  Parliament  a  wholly  improper 
scheme. 

The  honourable  member  was  speaking  at  a  minute  before  eleven 
o’clock  (the  debate  having  been  opened  shortly  after  eight),  when  the 
House  divided  on  a  motion  for  the  closure  by  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  This  was  carried  by  218  votes  to  101  ;  and 
on  a  subsequent  division  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  148. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  Bill  was  adjourned. 


MARGAM  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  BILL. 

House  of  Lords  Committee.— Thursday,  July  27. 

{Before  Lord  Leamington,  Chairman,  Earl  Eldon,  Lora  Brabourne, 
Lord  Digby,  and  Lord  Wynford.) 

This  is  a  General  Powers  Bill  promoted  by  the  Margam  Urban 
District  Council,  in  which  authority  is  sought  to  acquire  the  gas  under¬ 
taking  in  Margam  of  the  Aberavon  Corporation. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  K.C.,  appeared  for 
the  promoters  ;  and  Mr.  Wedderburn,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Meager  repre¬ 
sented  the  Aberavon  Corporation,  who  petitioned  against  the  gas 
portions  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  in  opening,  said  the  only  opposition  against  the 
Bill  was  in  respect  of  the  parts  relating  to  the  supply  of  gas,  and  the 
transfer  to  the  promoters  of  the  gas  undertaking  of  the  Aberavon 
Corporation  within  the  area  of  the  Margam  Urban  District  Council. 
The  proposal  was  that  the  purchase  should  be  made  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts,  so  that  the  Corporation  would  get  the  fullest  compensa¬ 
tion  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Formed  in  1884,  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  District  of  Margam  developed  with  great  rapidity,  owing  to  the 
large  expenditure  upon  Port  Talbot,  which  was  partly  in  Aberavon  and 
partly  in  Margam.  In  1884,  Margam  was  a  small  place  ;  but  it  had 
so  grown  that  it  was  more  populous  than  Aberavon.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Aberavon  first  got  power  to  supply  gas  in  1866.  They  acquired 
a  small  Company  supplying  gas  in  Aberavon  ;  the  purchase  price  being 
/2141.  Under  their  Act,  the  Corporation  were  confined  within  their 
own  administrative  area.  The  price  of  gas  was  fixed  at  5s.  6d.  per 
1000  cubic  feet,  and  the  Corporation  were  empowered  to  apply  the  gas 
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profits  to  any  purpose  they  liked  within  the  borough  area.  This  was 
a  power  he  would  ask  their  Lordships  to  take  into  account  in  consider¬ 
ing  whether  it  was  right  that  the  promoters  should  seek  authority  to 
supply  their  own  district  with  gas.  In  about  1880,  the  Corporation 
supplied  the  Great  Western  Railway  Station  within  the  Margam  area, 
and  in  1884  further  powers  were  taken,  in  order  to  supply  Michaels- 
town  Lower.  Fresh  borrowing  powers  were  secured  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  1896  for  the  erection  of  gas-works  on  a  new  site  ;  but  these 
powers  were  not  exercised  for  another  ten  years.  The  Corporation 
were  given  borrowing  powers  up  to  £50,000 ;  and  being  now  at 
the  end  of  their  tether  financially,  they  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  a  Provisional  Order  authorizing  further 
borrowing.  The  Margam  Council,  being  long  dissatisfied  with  their 
gas,  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  getting  the  control 
of  the  supply  in  their  own  area,  and  promoted  the  present  Bill.  In 
the  Commons,  the  Committee  passed  the  Margam  Bill  and  rejected 
the  Aberavon  Provisional  Order.  He  contended  that  the  policy  of 
Parliament  had  been  not  to  allow  one  local  authority  to  supply  gas 
within  the  area  of  another,  unless  the  supply  was  given  by  consent. 
Margam  had  grown  from  a  population  of  6000  in  1891  to  15,000  in 
1911.  In  the  same  time,  Aberavon  had  increased  from  6000  to  10,000. 
Margam,  too,  had  an  assessable  value  of  £ 61,000 ,  as  compared  with 
£31,000  in  the  case  of  Aberavon.  The  Corporation  had  not  exercised 
powers  of  repair,  in  respect  of  their  works,  for  ten  years  ;  but  since  the 
Margam  Bill  appeared,  they  had  shown  feverish  haste.  The  whole 
of  their  gas  supply  had,  however,  been  ludicrously  inadequate.  Many 
streets  in  Margam  were  without  mains  until  Margam  guaranteed  the 
Corporation  against  loss ;  and  in  parts  of  the  district  the  only  means  of 
lighting  was  by  oil.  From  the  100  consumers  in  the  Margam  area,  the 
Corporation  received  half-a-dozen  complaints  every  day.  The  supply 
was  inadequate,  and  in  proportion  to  the  population  the  gas  consumed 
was  the  smallest  of  any  industrial  district  in  the  country.  Though 
drawing  large  profits,  amounting  to  £3550  in  1910,  the  Corporation  had 
been  entirely  wanting  in  enterprise.  After  all  deductions,  the  net 
profit  was  £1826,  of  which,  roughly,  £900  was  made  out  of  Margam 
and  could  have  been  applied  as  a  whole  to  the  relief  of  Aberavon  rates. 
The  village  of  Bryn,  which  the  promoters  were  prepared  to  supply, 
had  been  asking  for  gas  for  years ;  but  the  Aberavon  Corporation 
would  neither  give  the  village  a  supply  nor  let  anyone  else  do  so.  It 
was  not  a  healthy  sign  that  the  petitioners'  gas  loans  should  be  equal 
to  three  times  the  assessable  value  of  the  borough. 


Friday,  July  28. 

When  the  proceedings  were  resumed  to-day, 

Major  Gray  was  examined  by  Mr.  Vesey  Knox  He  said  he  had 
been  Chairman  of  the  Margam  Urban  District  Council  for  ten  years, 
and  gave  up  the  position  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in  April.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  body  since  1884,  when  the  Council  was  first 
constituted.  The  area  of  the  urban  district  of  Margam  was  a  little 
over  18,000  acres.  In  1884,  the  urban  district  had  a  population  of 
5000.  In  the  year  before  the  urban  district  was  formed,  the  Aberavon 
Corporation  obtained  a  Provisional  Order  for  the  supply  of  gas  to  the 
village  of  Hafod-y-porth.  The  Margam  Urban  District  Council  at  the 
time  was  not  formed  ;  so  they  were  unable  to  oppose  the  Order.  The 
Corporation  having  obtained  the  powers,  they  did  nothing  more  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  remained  content  with  the  main  which  they  took 
up  to  the  Great  Western  Railway  Station.  Since  then  the  Port  Talbot 
Docks  had  grown  considerably.  Although  Aberavon  had,  under  a 
guarantee  from  Margam,  carried  a  main  up  to  Ynys-y-gwass,  the  streets 
of  the  village,  and  also  the  streets  of  Mynyddbychan,  were  lighted  with 
oil.  In  Bryn,  which  was  a  short  distance  away,  they  were  unable  to 
obtain  gas  from  Aberavon.  The  present  population  of  Bryn  was  about 
1000  ;  but  as  the  collieries  were  opened  up,  it  would  now  constantly 
increase.  There  would  be  great  developments  in  this  district,  and 
also  along  the  Dyffryn  Valley.  Hafod-y-porth  had  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  now  had  a  population  of  14,717,  with  a 
rateable  value  of  £81,000  and  an  assessable  value  of  £61,000. 
Aberavon  was  also  developing,  but  not  so  fast  as  Margam  the 
population  having  only  increased  from  7533  t°  I0.300  *n  *9TI- 
The  lamps  in  the  streets  in  the  centre  parts  of  Margam  were  lit  by 
Aberavon  gas ;  but  in  order  to  get  the  Aberavon  Corporation  to  lay 
the  mains,  Margam  had  in  certain  cases  to  guarantee  the  cost  of  so 
doing.  This  meant  that  if  there  was  a  profit  the  Aberavon  Corporation 
got  it  ;  and  if  a  loss,  the  Margam  people  paid  it.  The  outlying  parts 
of  the  district  were  all  lit  with  oil.  There  had  been  constant  com¬ 
plaints  as  to  the  gas  supply.  At  times,  the  want  of  pressure  was  so 
great  that  they  could  get  no  light  at  all,  and  he  had  had  to  use  candles. 
He  did  not  recollect  that  they  had  ever  suffered  from  a  total  want  of 
supply  ;  but  they  had  never  had  such  a  supply  as  they  required.  The 
supply  had  improved  in  recent  years  ;  but  still  it  was  not  what  it  ought 
to  be.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Aberavon  Corporation,  they 
were  making  considerable  profit  out  of  the  sale  of  gas  in  Margam. 
The  borrowing  powers  of  the  Aberavon  Corporation  in  respect  of  their 
gas  undertaking  were  limited  to  £50,000  ;  and  they  had  been  exhausted 
except  to  the  extent  of  £1600.  Extensions  of  mains  and  additional 
meters  were  urgently  required  in  Margam.  Aberavon,  in  consequence 
of  their  Provisional  Order  having  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  had  no  further  borrowing  powers.  Therefore,  if  the  present  Bill 
did  not  pass,  Margam,  so  far  as  gas  was  concerned,  would  be  brought 
to  a  standstill.  Margam  had  considered  the  matter  many  years  before 
promoting  this  Bill  ;  and  finally  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  get  the  gas  supply  into  their 
own  hands.  If  they  were  ever  to  give  a  supply  to  Bryn  and  other 
places  in  the  south,  they  must  have  the  control  of  the  centre. 
They  proposed  under  the  Bill  to  acquire  the  gas  undertaking  in  Margam 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts.  They  had  no  wish  to  do  any  injustice 
to  Aberavon,  and  were  quite  prepared  to  allow  the  Corporation  a  fair 
price.  They  had  before  this  attempted  to  get  the  district  lighted  by 
electricity,  which  they  had  agreed  to  take  from  the  South  Wales  Power 
Company.  The  attempt,  however,  was  abortive,  owing  to  the  Power 
Company  having  come  to  grief  financially.  Margam  was  unanimously 
in  favour  of  the  Bill. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Wedderburn,  witness  said  he  thought, 
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in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  the  main  interest  was  that  of  the  consumer. 
He  was  aware  that  Aberavon  and  Margam  were  identical  in  interest, 
and  were  only  divided  by  the  river  upon  which  their  future  mainly 
depended.  The  development  began  in  1894,  since  when  the  growth  of 
Margam  had  been  very  rapid.  In  1906,  Aberavon  obtained  a  new  site 
for  gas-works,  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  whole  of  the  area  of  both 
Aberavon  and  Margam.  They  did  not  suggest  to  Aberavon  in  that 
year  that  severance  would  be  desirable,  because  at  the  time  they  were 
considering  another  scheme.  He  thought  severance  was  first  proposed 
by  Margam  to  Aberavon  in  December,  1910.  Previous  to  this  date 
he  had  consulted  their  Parliamentary  Agents.  The  whole  point  of 
the  matter  was  that  Margam  desired  to  have  some  voice  in  the  gas 
undertaking.  If  Aberavon  continued  the  supply  of  gas,  then  Margam 
wanted  the  control  of  their  own  supply.  If  the  Bill  passed,  he  did 
not  suppose  that  Aberavon  would  have  to  supply  Margam  for  more 
than  six  months.  He  certainly  believed  that  they  would  be  able  to 
acquire  the  land,  erect  the  works,  and  take  over  the  mains  within  six 
months. 

Mr.  Wedderburn  :  You  could  not  do  it  in  eighteen  months.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  it  took  eighteen  months,  how  are  the  Aberavon  Corporation 
to  go  on  supplying  you  with  gas  during  this  period  ? 

Witness  admitted  that  it  was  a  case  for  consideration  as  to  whether 
one  works  would  not  be  better  for  the  supply  of  gas  to  these  areas  than 
two,  but  declined  to  admit  that  this  was  the  only  consideration.  He 
believed  that  if  the  undertaking  was  severed,  Aberavon  would  require 
all  the  works  she  now  had  for  her  future  supply  and  development. 
They  proposed  in  Margam  to  spend  something  like  £25,000  on  the  gas¬ 
works. 

Would  you  be  greatly  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  more  like 
£60,000  ? — I  should. 

If  the  Corporation  of  Aberavon  state  that  with  an  expenditure  of 
about  £10,000  they  can  do  all  that  is  now  necessary  in  the  gas  areas, 
both  of  Aberavon  and  Margam,  and  that  as  more  become  necessary 
they  can  extend,  what  do  you  say  ?— I  can  only  say  we  are  here  to  get 
the  control  of  our  own  gas. 

In  re-examination  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  witness  said,  so  far  as  the 
Port  Talbot  Docks  were  concerned,  all  the  water  part  of  them  was  in 
Aberavon  ;  but  the  wharves  and  all  the  dry  portion,  where  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  dealt  with,  was  in  Margam.  They  were  as  a  matter  of  fact 
lighted  by  the  Dock  Company,  who  made  their  own  electricity.  The 
real  reason  of  his  presence  before  the  Committee  was  to  assist  Margam 
to  get  control  of  its  gas,  because,  as  he  believed,  it  was  absolutely 
essential  in  the  public  interest  that  they  should  obtain  it. 

Local  evidence  was  then  called  to  prove  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  gas  supplied,  both  as  to  pressure  and  quality. 


Monday,  July  31. 

The  proceedings  were  resumed  this  morning,  when 

Mr.  Frank  Jones,  M. Inst. C.E.,  was  called.  He  said  there  were  three 
methods  by  which,  with  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  gas  might  be 
supplied.  The  first  was  by  a  company,  the  second  by  a  local  authority 
supplying  its  own  area,  and  the  third  by  a  local  authority  supplying 
an  outside  area.  The  last  method  was  not  so  common  ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  not  desirable.  In  this  case,  the  Local  Authority  were 
supplying  an  outside  district,  and  had  not  the  same  interest  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  area  as  they  had  in  supplying  their  own.  In  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  found  themselves,  section  161  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1875  prevented  the  Margam  authority  from  breaking-up  the  streets 
and  laying  down  mains  in  the  area  now  served  by  the  Aberavon  gas 
undertaking  ;  but  they  could  set  up  works  to  supply  all  the  rest  of  the 
Margam  district  in  which  they  had  the  sole  right  to  supply  gas.  The 
result  was  that  unless  they  purchased  the  part  of  the  Aberavon  gas 
undertaking  which  related  to  the  gas  area  which  it  served  in  Margam, 
the  Margam  Urban  District  Council  could  not  supply  with  gas  their 
own  people  resident  in  the  area.  It  was  for  such  reasons  as  these  that 
the  Model  Clause  was  put  into  Private  Bills;  and  if  there  had  been 
any  authority  representing  Margam  as  a  district  at  the  time  these 
powers  were  granted  to  Aberavon,  the  clause  would  have  been  inserted 
in  the  Aberavon  Order.  He  had  visited  the  district  several  times, 
and  had  gone  carefully  into  the  question  of  the  gas  supply,  and  had 
advised  the  Margam  Council  on  the  matter.  In  giving  his  advice,  he 
took  into  account  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Margam  was  15,000, 
as  against  1000  for  Aberavon,  and  that  the  rateable  value  of  Margam 
was  double  that  of  Aberavon.  With  towns  of  this  size,  he  would 
expect  that  the  gas  supply  would  be  greater  in  Margam  than  in 
Aberavon.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  of  the  Port  Talbot  area  that 
most  of  the  population  were  miners.  The  figures  given  to  him  as  to 
the  gas  supplied  by  the  Aberavon  undertaking  was  40  million  cubic 
feet — 18  millions  sold  in  Aberavon  and  22  millions  in  Margam.  These 
figures  showed  the  smallest  sale  for  gas,  having  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  population,  of  any  towns  he  knew.  The  Aberavon  Corporation 
had  not  taken  the  strong  steps  which  they  ought  to  have  done  to  get 
consumers.  The  consumption  of  gas  in  the  two  towns  of  Aberavon 
and  Margam  could  quite  easily  be  doubled  on  the  present  population. 
He  advocated  the  introduction  of  slot  meters  and  cookers.  He 
attributed  the  very  poor  results  in  Margam  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
the  Aberavon  Corporation  naturally  did  not  desire  to  spend  their 
money,  with  the  rates  behind  it,  in  another  district,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  works  were  badly  managed  ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
Corporation  did  not  know  what  the  gas  problem  at  Margam  really  was. 
The  price  also  was  unduly  high — it  was  only  reduced  to  3s-  bd.  Per 
1000  cubic  feet  last  year.  In  regard  to  the  working  results,  only 
7000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  was  obtained,  when  they  should  at  least 
have  got  9500  or  10,500  cubic  feet.  Looking  at  the  fact  that  Margam 
was  the  more  important  place,  and  that  it  was  increasing  more  rapidly, 
the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  district  would  be  that  the  larger 
authority  should  have  the  control  of  the  gas  undertaking  ;  and  as  it 
was  not  possible  that  Margam  could  get  control  of  the  existing  works, 
the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  build  works  and  supply  their  own 
district.  They  would  then  do  it  better  and  cheaper  than  it  was  being 
done  now.  There  had  been  an  enormous  number  of  complaints  for 
years.  Works  sufficient  to  undertake  the  supply  of  gas  for  Margam 
would  cost  £30,000  to  erect.  Whether  or  not  the  undertaking  was 
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divided,  at  least  .£30,000  would  have  to  be  spent.  He  denied  that  if 
Aberavon  were  going  to  do  the  work  properly,  as  they  suggested  they 
could,  they  could  do  it  for  an  expenditure  of  £ 10,000 .  Of  course, 
if  they  were  going  to  continue  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  proceeded 
in  the  past,  they  could  doit  for  this  sum;  but  otherwise  £10,000  ought 
to  be  spent  at  once  on  mains  and  slot  meters  in  their  district  alone.  His 
opinion  was  that  if  £30,000  had  to  be  spent,  Margam  should  have  their 
own  works.  With  new  up-to-date  works,  he  thought,  gas  could  be  made 
by  Margam  which  they  could  start  supplying  at  3s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic 
feet,  and  that  they  could  reduce  the  price  almost  immediately  to  3s. 
It  would  undoubtedly  pay  the  Margam  people  to  take  up  a  supply  to 
Bryn.  There  were  no  houses  there,  half  of  which  would  take  gas  at 
once.  Gas  ought  also  to  be  taken  to  the  southern  districts,  where 
development  was  going  on.  So  far  as  the  Aberavon  works  were  con¬ 
cerned,  he  thought  if  they  only  sold  as  much  gas  as  they  might  to 
the  present  population,  the  whole  of  their  works  would  be  required 
for  their  own  supply,  without  any  Margam  gas  at  all.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  if  the  Bill  were  allowed  to  pass,  Aberavon  would  receive 
fair  compensation  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act ;  but  if  he  were  acting 
for  Margam,  they  would  get  nothing  more  than  was  fair.  His  esti¬ 
mates  were  accurate ;  and  he  would  for  the  sum  of  £27,000  erect 
works  capable  of  making  40  million  cubic  feet  of  gas,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  mains  to  convey  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Bill  did  not  pass, 
£30,000  would  have  to  be  raised  by  Aberavon  for  this  purpose. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Wedderburn,  witness  admitted  that 
there  was  no  question  why,  with  equally  good  management,  both  these 
areas  of  population  should  not  be  supplied  by  one  works.  If  there  was 
a  severance,  Margam  would  first  of  all  have  to  buy  up  the  Aberavon 
gas  undertaking  in  Margam.  He  denied  that  the  mains,  &c.,  would 
have  to  be  purchased  for  a  sum  based  on  their  commercial  value  to 
Aberavon.  Something  would  have  to  be  paid  for  severance;  but  he 
did  not  think  that  this  would  represent  a  waste  of  public  money.  If 
Margam  could  get  control  of  the  existing  works,  he  should  advise 
them  to  do  it ;  but  he  feared  that  the  question  of  control  did  not  now 
arise. 

In  re-sxamination  by  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  witness  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  way  the  Aberavon  Corporation  carried  on  their  gas  under¬ 
taking  was  a  scandal.  He  admitted  that  amalgamation  would  be 
better  than  severance,  if  it  could  have  been  arrived  at  ;  but  he  could 
not  conceive  that  the  larger  population  should  have  its  gas  undertaking 
in  the  hands  of  the  smaller  one,  and  not  be  able  to  obtain  any  control 
over  it.  As  a  practical  man,  he  could  not  see  any  way  out  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  difficulty  except  severance,  unless  Margam  obtained  the  control  of 
the  existing  works. 

Mr.  E.  Herbert  Stevenson,  said  he  knew  the  district  very  well  indeed. 
He  was  acting  with  his  father  when  they  were  first  instructed  to 
advise  the  Aberavon  Corporation  as  to  the  gas  supply  of  the  district. 
He  then  advised  that  new  gas-works  were  required — that  the  old  ones 
were  worked  out  and  were  not  worth  reconstructing  on  the  limited 
space  which  they  occupied.  In  1896,  he  gave  similar  advice.  His 
advice  was  not  taken  until  1906.  But  in  1901  they  consulted  another 
engineer,  who  expressed  the  same  opinion  ;  and  drawings  were  made 
and  tenders  asked  for.  The  Corporation  then  decided  that  they  would 
not  proceed.  In  1906,  however,  they  did  start.  At  that  time  Margam 
was  not  so  large  as  now.  The  daily  capacity  of  the  Aberavon  Gas- 
Works  when  he  saw  them  was  246,000  cubic  feet  as  a  maximum  ;  but 
since  he  had  been  down  there,  and  while  this  matter  was  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  other  House,  the  Corporation  had  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  erection  of  new  retorts.  In  his  opinion,  however,  the 
apparatus,  even  with  this  increase,  was  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  Aberavon  Corporation.  In  Margam,  the  supply  had  been 
very  inefficient.  The  price  had  been  too  high,  and  had  stopped  the 
consumers  from  taking  the  gas.  It  was  admitted  that  many  more 
people  ought  to  be  taking  gas  than  was  the  case  at  present ;  and  that 
they  were  not  was,  without  doubt,  owing  to  the  bad  supply  and  the 
high  price.  He  reckoned  that  the  profit  from  the  gas  supplied  to 
Margam  was  iod.  per  1000  feet ;  so  that  every  gas  consumer  in 
Margam  was  providing  iod.  per  1000  feet  of  gas  consumed  by  him  to 
the  relief  of  the  Aberavon  rates.  While  every  gas  consumer  paid  the 
same  price  theoretically,  it  was  not  so  in  fact,  because  the  profits  went 
to  the  relief  of  the  rates  inside  the  Aberavon  area.  The  consumers  in 
the  outside  area  had  no  such  relief.  He  was  convinced  that  Margam 
could  make  a  supply  of  gas  much  more  cheaply  with  modern  works 
than  what  they  had  been  supplied  with  by  Aberavon  in  the  past. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Wedderburn,  witness  said  he  thought 
that  Margam  should  have  its  own  gas  supply.  Broadly,  he  agreed 
with  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Jones.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  there  was  no  way  out  of  the  present  difficulty  except  by  Margam 
having  separate  works.  He  declined  to  commit  himself  to  a  statement 
of  what  Margam  would  have  to  pay  Aberavon  if  the  Bill  went  through. 
His  opinion  was  that  the  severance  of  the  district  meant  an  increased 
price  of  gas  in  the  area  cut  off.  Whatever  Margam  had  to  pay,  it 
would  get  cheaper  gas. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox  said  this  was  the  case  for  the  Bill. 

Mr .  John  Mogford,  the  Gas  Manager  at  Briton  Ferry,  a  few  miles 
away,  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Aberavon  Corporation.  He  said 
he  had  tested  the  public  lighting  arrangements  in  Margam  ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  Aberavon  Corporation  were  concerned,  everything  was  satis¬ 
factory.  The  lanterns  supplied  by  the  Margam  Council,  however, 
were  most  unsatisfactory.  The  glass  in  fifty  lamps  was  broken,  31  had 
broken  mantles,  and  others  were  fitted  with  burners  for  oil.  The 
pressure  was  14-ioths.  He  took  a  fitter  from  Aberavon  when  he  made 
the  tests. 

Mr.  Percy  Jacob,  a  member  of  the  Aberavon  Corporation,  said  the 
Local  Authority  would  have  no  difficulty  in  raising  further  capital  for 
the  extension  of  the  gas-works,  which  were  worth  at  least  £75,000. 
The  undertaking,  after  assistance  by  a  rate-in-aid,  was  only  now 
making  a  profit.  Margam  had  been  supplied  at  the  same  price  as 
Aberavon,  and  had  never  been  asked  to  levy  a  rate-in-aid. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Robbins,  Assistant  to  the  Lighting  Engineer  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  at  Margam,  said  the  arrangements  made 
with  Aberavon  were  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Corbet  Woodall  said  he  had  considered  the  Bill  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  was  really  best  for  the  public  ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the 


public  interests  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill. 
The  two  places  were  practically  one  in  everything  except  control  ;  and 
they  would  be  better  served  by  one  control.  Severance  meant  two 
sets  of  works  to  do  what  one  set  could  well  accomplish.  He  thought 
the  small  proportion  of  gas  consumers  was  due  to  the  cheapness  of 
coal — viz.,  6s.  8d.  per  ton.  With  coal  at  this  price,  people  did  not 
want  gas-cookers.  Aberavon  was  quite  capable  of  doubling  its  gas 
output.  The  proposals  of  the  Bill  meant  gross  extravagance. 

Mr.  Wedderburn  said  this  was  his  case.  He  asked  the  Committee 
to  reject  the  Bill,  and  not  to  sanction  a  waste  of  public  money. 


Tuesday,  Aug.  1. 

When  the  proceedings  were  resumed  this  morning, 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox  addressed  the  Committee  in  support  of  the  measure. 
All  that  the  promoters,  he  said,  had  to  show  was  that  there  was  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  Margam  for  a  supply  of  gas,  and  the 
power  of  the  District  Council  to  give  the  supply.  The  opposition  had 
failed  to  meet  the  real  point.  They  had  neither  attempted  to  show 
that  there  was  no  such  general  desire,  nor  that  the  Council  were  not  in  a 
position  to  give  the  supply.  They  did  not  call  their  own  Gas  En¬ 
gineer,  who  was  the  one  man  who  was  familiar  with  all  the  details. 
They  preferred  to  call  another  gentleman,  who  was  not  cognizant  with 
the  details.  Counsel  pressed  on  their  Lordships  not  to  reverse  the 
judgment  of  the  other  House.  The  only  other  reason  that  he  could 
see  why  his  learned  friend  asked  them  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
House  below  was  the  letter  written  by  the  Parliamentary  Agents,  which 
had  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  Committee.  The  Margam 
Council,  composed  of  gentlemen  acquainted  with  all  the  facts,  decided 
to  promote  the  Bill.  The  Committee  had  the  considered  opinion  of 
Mr.  Byass,  with  his  great  experience,  and  who  told  their  Lordships 
that  it  was  essential  that  Margam  should  have  the  control  of  its  own  gas 
supply.  Then  there  was  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lipscombe,  the  Agent  of  the 
Talbot  Estate.  If  there  was  going  to  be  this  waste  of  public  money,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Wedderburn,  the  person  who  would  be  most  heavily 
hit  would  be  the  owner  of  the  Talbot  Estate.  Yet  the  Agent  emphati¬ 
cally  stated  that  severance  was  the  only  course  for  Margam  to  pursue. 
Did  not  the  evidence  given  by  these  gentlemen  show  that  the  only 
possible  thing  was  that  Margam  should  have  its  own  Gas  Committee  ? 
The  question  was  whether,  for  all  time,  Margam  gas  should  be  supplied 
by  a  lesser  borough,  which  Margam  could  not  control.  He  suggested 
not.  Were  the  people  of  Margam  to  be  doomed  for  all  time  with 
regard  to  gas  and  its  appliances  to  the  inadequate  supply  which  they 
at  present  had  from  the  Aberavon  Corporation  ?  Some  £25,000  or 
£30,000  admittedly  had  to  be  spent  in  these  districts  in  the  near  future  ; 
and  the  question  was,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  it  had  to  be  spent 
for  the  benefit  of  Margam,  whether  Margam  should  not  herself  spend 
the  money,  and  control  her  own  gas.  He  suggested  that  the  only  way 
out  of  a  perennial  difficulty,  which  would  arise  if  the  Bill  was  rejected, 
was  to  grant  the  people  of  Margam  the  relief  they  sought,  and  allow 
them  to  supply  their  own  gas.  The  Council  were  in  favour  of  it,  as 
also  were  the  landowner  of  the  whole  of  the  land,  the  largest  em¬ 
ployers  of  labour,  and  the  Dock  Company.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
only  persons  against  it  were  the  Aberavon  Corporation  who  had  never 
realized  their  responsibility  for  the  supply  of  gas  and  never  would. 
He  therefore  asked  the  Committee  to  say  that  the  Margam  people  had 
proved  their  case.  They  were  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  this  control, 
and  were  quite  ready  to  pay  anything  that  was  fair  and  reasonable  in 
order  to  compensate  Aberavon  for  the  loss  of  this  portion  of  their 
undertaking. 

Their  Lordships  having  considered  the  facts  in  private, 

The  Chairman  said  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  Bill 
might  proceed.  But  they  considered  that  when  compensation  was 
awarded,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  existing  plant  would  be  rendered  surplus ;  also  that,  if 
the  promoters  desired  it,  the  month's  notice  which  Mr.  Knox  expressed 
himself  willing  to  give  to  terminate  the  supply  should  be  given. 


CANNOCK  GAS  ORDER. 


A  Purchase  Clause. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Unopposed  Bills  had 
last  Thursday  several  Gas  Orders  Confirmation  Bills  before  them. 
Mr.  Whitley,  the  Deputy-Chairman,  presided. 

Some  discussion  arose  on  the  No.  2  Bill  ;  attention  being  directed 
to  clause  33  of  the  Cannock  Order.  The  clause  makes  it  compulsory 
upon  the  Urban  District  Council  to  introduce  a  Bill  next  session  to 
acquire  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  Bonnor  Maurice  explained  that  the  Order  was  opposed  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Urban  District  Council,  and  that  during  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  terms  were  agreed  upon .  The  settlement  arrived  at 
included  the  insertion  of  a  clause  placing  the  Council  under  an  obligation 
to  purchase  the  gas  undertaking  of  the  Company.  He  admitted  that 
he  could  not  point  to  a  precedent  in  any  Order  binding  the  local  autho¬ 
rity  to  purchase.  The  Board  of  Trade  had  never  inserted  a  compul¬ 
sory  clause  in  an  Order  unless  both  parties  were  agreed  ;  and  in  this 
case  both  parties  did  agree.  He  pointed  out  that  the  insertion  of 
such  a  clause  was  a  common  practice  in  Bills. 

Mr.  Pritchard  added  that  the  clause  was  put  in  this  particular  form 
at  the  request  of  the  District  Council. 

After  further  discussion, 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  Committee  had  agreed  by  a 
majority  to  allow  the  clause  to  pass.  He  added  that  presumably 
when  the  District  Council  introduced  their  Bill  it  would  be  unopposed, 
and  it  would  therefore  come  before  them  next  year.  He  warned  them 
that  in  that  case  the  Committee  would  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
agreement  between  the  Company  and  the  Council  in  regard  to  price 
was  a  proper  one. 

The  Bills  were  ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  House  for  third  reading 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


DAMAGE  TO  MAINS  BY  SEWERAGE  OPERATIONS. 


As  briefly  reported  in  the  “  Journal  ”  last  week  (p.  365),  his  Honour 
Judge  Howland  Roberts  was  recently  engaged  at  the  Windsor  County 
Court  in  hearing  a  case  in  which  the  Slough  Water  Company  claimed 
£46  18s.  pd.  from  the  Slough  Urban  District  Council  in  respect  of  the 
fracture  of  a  water-main  in  the  Stoke  Road  on  Aug.  30,  1910.  There 
was  a  counter-claim  by  the  Council  for  £29  6s.  8d.,  for  work  done 
and  inconvenience  caused  by  the  breakage. 

Mr.  Haydon  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Goodacre,  Harrison,  and 
Darrell)  appeared  for  the  Company  ;  Mr.  Cranstoun  represented  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Haydon,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the  principal  issue  was 
whether  the  plaintiff's  or  the  defendants  were  responsible  for  the  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  main  and  the  consequent  damage.  The  main  was  a  3-inch 
one,  and  was  laid  in  1895  diagonally  to  the  roadway,  and  at  a  depth, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Company,  of  2  ft.  6  in.  There  had 
been  no  fracture  at  any  other  time  since  the  mains  were  laid.  The 
length  of  the  main  was  18  feet.  The  Council  made  two  sewers  along 
the  Stoke  Road,  at  the  point  where  the  fracture  occurred,  and  some¬ 
where  on  each  side  of  it,  at  a  depth  of  about  18  feet.  To  do  this  they  had 
to  dig  a  very  wide  trench,  going  to  a  depth  of  15  feet  below  the  main. 
No  notice  was  given  to  the  Company  by  the  Council  of  their  intention 
to  interfere  with  their  pipes  ;  but  they  received  a  letter  from  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Langley,  the  Contractors  to  the  Council,  stating  that 
during  excavations  they  had  uncovered  a  long  length  of  water-main 
in  the  trench,  and  had  found  several  of  the  joints  leaky  ;  and  they 
asked  the  Company  to  inspect  them  immediately.  His  first  submission 
was  that  the  onus  was  on  the  Council  ;  and,  secondly,  that  where  a 
statutory  authority  had  powers  to  do  work,  it  must  exercise  those 
powers  so  far  as  they  might  be  necessary  to  avoid  occasioning  needless 
injury  to  third  parties.  He  was  going  to  contend  that  the  Council 
altered  the  situation  of  the  main. 

The  following  evidence  was  then  given  on  behalf  of  the  Water 
Company. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Seeker,  the  Engineer  and  Manager,  stated  that  about 
10  p.m.  on  the  30th  of  August  last  he  was  called  up  by  a  road  foreman 
in  the  employ  of  the  Council  making  complaints  as  to  water  leakage 
in  Stoke  Road.  The  valves  of  the  main  were  shut  off,  and  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  found  there  had  been  subsidences  in  the  road,  but  not  over  the 
part  of  the  main  which  was  eventually  found  broken.  After  trying  one 
or  two  places,  afractured  main  was  discovered.  One  portion  was  about 
3  inches  lower  than  the  other  ;  and  he  repaired  this  with  a  slip  collar. 
Underneath  the  fracture  was  a  piece  of  broken  timber,  which  was  in  a 
rotten  state.  The  water  was  turned  on  again,  and  a  further  flow  was 
found.  The  ground  was  excavated,  and  rotten  timber  was  again  come 
across,  as  was  also  another  fractured  main.  Owing  to  the  close 
proximity  of  the  main  to  the  brickwork  of  a  manhole,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  put  on  a  slip  collar.  In  further  excavations,  a  brick  pier  upon 
which  the  pipe  rested  was  found,  and  to  enable  the  fracture  to  be 
mended  the  pipe  was  cut  and  a  new  length  put  in.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  main  there  was  solid  support  on  undisturbed  ground.  The  fracture 
was  a  recent  one,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
leakage  before  Aug.  30  ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  records.  The 
ground  underneath  and  above  the  pipe  was,  with  the  exception  of 
the  top  surface,  shovelled  out.  It  was  not  necessary  to  use  a  pick  in 
any  place. 

In  cross-examination,  witness  said  the  fact  of  water  flowing  from  the 
fracture  would  make  the  ground  underneath  the  pipe  contract,  and 
cause  a  consequent  sinking  of  the  pipe.  He  thought  there  was  no  soil 
underneath  the  pipe  when  it  broke.  The  pipe  had  rested  upon  the  wood 
for  eight  years  ;  but  providing  the  trench  was  properly  reinstated,  there 
would  be  sufficient  ground  to  support  the  pipe. 

Mr.  W.  Curr,  the  Company’s  Inspector,  having  given  evidence, 

Charles  Maynard,  an  employee,  who  helped  to  repair  the  pipe,  said 
the  pieces  of  wood  produced,  which  were  rotten,  were  found  under¬ 
neath  the  fracture.  The  other  timber  was  in  a  similar  condition. 

Mr.  Owen  Moore  said  he  had  inspected  the  fracture,  and  formed  the 
opinion  that  there  had  been  a  subsidence  of  the  earth,  which  had  not 
been  properly  watered.  There  were  other  subsidences  which  led  him 
to  the  belief  that  the  whole  trench  had  not  been  thoroughly  consoli¬ 
dated.  He  explained  the  way  in  which  the  main  could  have  been 
treated  to  render  it  safe,  and  this  at  a  small  cost  ;  six  arches  of  timber 
costing  no  more  than  £2  10s.  The  pipe  used  was  an  exceedingly 
strong  one,  considering  the  pressure  of  the  water.  His  theory  as  to 
how  the  fracture  occurred  was  that  the  timber  became  rotten,  and  the 
consolidation  gave  way  until  the  whole  collapsed. 

Mr.  Charles  Simmons,  a  builder,  said  he  recollected  the  Contractors 
to  the  Council  making  the  sewer  in  the  Stoke  Road.  The  filling-in  of 
the  trench,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  as  it  should  have  been.  The  old 
saying  was  :  “  Three  rammers  to  one  shoveller  ;  ”  but  in  this  case  there 
were  six  shovellers  to  one  rammer,  and,  in  addition,  a  large  quantity  of 
earth  was  carted  away.  He  also  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  trenches 
should  have  been  flooded. 

Cross-examined,  witness  told  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  about  the 
material  being  carted  away. 

This  was  the  Company’s  case. 

Mr.  Cranstoun,  in  opening  the  case  for  the  Council,  said  he  failed 
to  see  where  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  negligence  to  make  them 
responsible  for  what  had  taken  place.  It  was  said  that  the  situation 
of  the  water-main  was  altered ;  but  he  supposed  the  alteration  meant 
either  letting  it  drop  or  making  it  higher.  He  suggested  that  the  pipe 
had  been  relaid  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  before,  in  the  sense  that 
the  whole  of  the  earth  in  the  trench  above  the  sewage-pipes  to  the 
water-main  had  not  been  tampered  with,  except  a  small  portion  under 
the  main.  The  Council  filled  up  this  portion,  and  left  everything  else 
as  it  was. 


The  following  evidence  was  then  given  in  support  of  the  Council  s 
case. 

Mr.  IV.  White  Cooper,  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  said  the  Con¬ 
tractors  were  to  make  two  lines  of  sewers  in  the  Stoke  Road  ;  and  the 
specification  as  to  protecting  water  and  other  pipes,  and  the  filling-in 
of  the  trenches,  was  very  full.  It  was  set  forth  that  water  was  to  be 
used  if  required  by  him  ;  but  he  never  found  it  necessary.  The  sub¬ 
soil  in  the  trench,  for  the  first  8  feet  or  so,  was  brick  earth,  and  below 
this  were  gravel  and  sand  ;  and  there  was  no  necessity  to  water  the  sub¬ 
soil  for  the  purpose  of  consolidation.  The  work  was  carried  out  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Council.  He  paid  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  the  spot,  and  ordered  timber  to  be  put  in.  Two 
pieces  of  timber  were  placed  under  each  pipe,  and  this  extended  for  20 
feet  from  where  the  breakage  occurred.  Since  the  work  was  completed, 
no  subsidence  had  happened  to  cause  a  break  or  an  accident  all  along 
the  track.  More  than  this,  the  Council  had  repaired  the  roads ;  the 
gravel  being  watered  and  rolled  in  by  a  12-ton  roller.  The  traffic  was 
considerable  and  very  heavy.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  water-main 
sprang  a  leak  which  gradually  increased  and  saturated  the  subsoil, 
leaving  the  pipe  without  the  support  it  previously  had.  The  96,000 
gallons  of  water  which  it  was  said  were  wasted  got  beyond  saturation- 
point,  and  emerged  on  to  the  surface  of  the  road.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  the  subsoil  was  saturated,  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  would  shrink.  The  leakage  might  have  been  going  on  for 
some  months. 

In  cross-examination,  witness  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  piece  of 
pipe  shown  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  fracture  had  a  jagged  head, 
whereas  the  one  produced  had  a  smooth  one. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hardy,  who  had  been  engaged  in  carrying  out  several  main 
drainage  works,  said  he  was  Manager  for  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Langley, 
and  filled  this  position  in  connection  with  the  sewerage  work  at  Slough. 
The  contract  contained  stringent  provisions  with  regard  to  the  excava¬ 
tion  and  filling-in  of  the  trench  ;  and  they  were  all  faithfully  carried 
out.  He  had  never  heard  of  a  road  holding  good  for  eight  years  and 
then  breaking  without  some  other  cause  than  insufficient  ramming  to 
bring  it  about.  If  the  subsoil  had  subsided,  it  would  have  drawn  the 
pipe  out  of  the  socket,  and  probably  caused  a  leakage  there.  From 
such  a  break  as  the  one  in  question,  he  should  say  it  came  from  a  heavy 
weight  or  jar  at  the  top.  A  fracture  could  never  improve.  Water 
would  flow  and  make  the  ground  soft,  so  that  in  time  it  would  collapse. 
If  the  water  had  been  flowing  for  months,  it  would  go  to  the  weakest 
spot.  Water-pipes  were  cast  vertically  ;  but  it  looked  as  if  the  pipe  in 
question  had  been  cast  horizontally.  Witness  explained  to  his  Honour 
how  he  thought  the  pipe  broke.  He  added  that,  as  Manager,  it  was 
his  duty,  when  he  found  any  gas  or  water  pipes  leaking,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Company  to  the  fact ;  and  their  representatives  then 
came  to  see  to  it.  When  they  came  to  the  pipes  at  the  spot  in  question, 
it  was  found  they  were  leaking  ;  and  they  were  repaired  by  the  Com¬ 
pany's  men.  Witness  visited  the  place  on  July  24  and  saw  the  road 
re-opened  and  found  that  one  of  the  joints  just  outside  the  trench  was 
leaking  slightly. 

Mr.  H.  Percy  Bonlnois,  M.Inst.C.E.,  the  City  Engineer  of  Liverpool, 
said  he  had  inspected  the  road  in  question.  It  was  unusual  to  lay  a 
water-pipe  diagonally  across  a  road,  as  it  suffered  more  by  traffic  pass¬ 
ing  over  it  than  if  it  was  laid  longitudinally  ;  and  the  portion  of  the 
road  in  question  was  subject  to  very  heavy  traffic.  If  the  filling-in  of 
the  trench  had  been  negligently  done,  subsidences  would  begin  to  take 
place  within  three  weeks.  It  was  inconceivable  that  it  would  take 
eight  years.  From  the  plan  put  in  by  the  plaintiffs,  he  should  say  that 
heavy  traffic  passing  over  the  manhole  broke  the  pipe.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  liberate  water,  which  would  follow  the  line  of  pipe, 
and  create  the  subsidence.  The  rotting  of  the  wood  in  the  time  showed 
that  it  must  have  been  very  wet.  The  planks  were  never  intended  as 
permanent  supports.  If  the  plaintiffs  said  they  had  lost  96,000 gallons 
of  water  through  this  defect,  it  must  have  caused  the  washing  away  of 
soil  on  a  wholesale  scale. 

In  cross-examination,  witness  said  the  pipe  should  not  have  broken 
except  for  a  blow.  It  was  a  very  good  pipe,  but  not  a  first-class  one. 
Asked  how  he  would  have  dealt  with  the  bearers,  witness  said  he  would 
have  put  the  planks  on  edge  instead  of  flat,  because  it  would  be  a 
stronger  support. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Jackaman  said  he  had  had  experience  in  laying  gas,  water, 
and  sewage  pipes  ;  and  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  ram  the  earth  into  the 
trench.  Watering  should  not  take  place  on  soil  of  this  description.  It 
was  a  general  custom  to  lay  timber  under  water-pipes  to  support  them 
while  the  filling-in  and  ramming  were  going  on.  It  was  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  how  the  fracture  of  the  pipe  in  question  was 
caused,  as  it  was  so  rusty. 

This  concluded  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Cranstoun  then  addressed  his  Honour  on  behalf  of  the  de¬ 
fendants.  He  submitted  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  negligence,  or 
that  the  damage  was  caused  by  negligence.  Everything  done  by  the 
Contractors  had  been  done  properly.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
the  case  had  not  been  made  out ;  and  therefore  the  defendants  were 
entitled  to  judgment.  As  to  the  counter-claim,  he  contended  that  if 
the  main  had  been  laid  too  near  the  surface  of  the  road  he  was  entitled 
to  the  amount  stated. 

Mr.  Haydon  having  replied, 

His  Honour  gave  judgment.  He  said  what  he  had  to  decide  was 
whether  or  not  the  defendants  were  guilty  of  negligence  in  1902-3,  when 
the  trench  was  excavated  and  filled  in.  This  was  the  first  question. 
If  they  were  guilty,  the  next  question  was  :  Was  the  neglect  in  1902-3 
the  cause  of  the  damage  which  was  discovered  in  August,  1910  ?  It  was 
necessary  that  the  plaintiffs  should  make  out  this  proposition  as  well  as 
the  other  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  judgment.  He  had  come  to  thecon- 
clusion  that  both  propositions  had  been  reasonably  established.  After 
dealing  at  considerable  length  with  the  evidence,  he  said  he  thought  the 
plaintiffs  had  proved  that  the  trench  was  not  sufficiently  rammed  at  the 
spot  in  question,  and  that  the  fracture  was  the  result  of  their  negli¬ 
gence.  This  being  so,  his  decision  must  be  for  the  plaintiffs  ;  and  inas¬ 
much  as  the  parties  were  agreed,  before  the  case  came  into  Court,  that 
the  damages  should  be  assessed  at  ten  guineas,  judgment  would  be 
for  plaintiffs  for  this  amount. 

Costs  were  allowed  on  the  “  C  ”  scale. 


Aug.  15,  1911.] 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 


SW1NTON  AND  MEXBOROUGH  GAS  ARBITRATION. 

The  Award. 

An  arbitration  was  recently  held  in  London  to  determine  the  price 
to  be  paid  by  the  Swinton  and  Mexborough  Gas  Board  for  the  under¬ 
taking  of  the  Swinton  and  Mexborough  Gaslight  .Company  ;  and  a 
full  report  of  the  proceedings  (which  extended  over  five  days)  appeared 
in  the  numbers  of  the  “  Journal  ”  dated  June  27,  July  4,  and  July  11. 
The  Arbitrators  were  Mr.  Corbet  Woodall  for  the  Company,  and  Mr. 
Harry  E.  Jones  for  the  Gas  Board;  while  Mr.  A.  J.  Ram,  K.C., 
officiated  as  Umpire.  The  amount  claimed  by  the  Company  as  the 
value  of  the  undertaking  was  £56,900,  in  addition  to  the  liabilities  of  the 
Company  (other  than  on  revenue  account)  at  the  date  of  transfer.  The 
Board  put  the  value  at  something  like  £24,450,  plus  expenses  of  re¬ 
investment,  overspent  capital,  &c.,  and  the  mortgage  to  be  taken  over. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Board  had  also  to  pay  to  the 
Company  the  costs  of  obtaining  their  Act  of  1908,  and  the  expenses  of 
winding  up. 

We  understand  that  the  award  in  the  arbitration  has  now  been  com¬ 
municated  to  the  parties,  and  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Board 
for  the  undertaking  is  £60,370.  This  includes  the  mortgage  debt  and 
other  liabilities  mentioned  in  section  27  of  the  Board’s  Act. 


INCOME-TAX  ALLOWANCE  FOR  DEPRECIATION. 


Mr.  Alfred  Lass  on  Repairs,  Renewals,  and  Depreciation. 

In  our  “  Correspondence  ”  columns  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Mr. 
H.  E.  Jones,  on  the  subject  of  “  Income-Tax  Allowance  for  Deprecia¬ 
tion.”  The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  views  bearing  upon  the  subject 
expressed  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Alfred  Lass,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Chartered  Accountants  Students’  Society  in  London,  which  he 
thinks  it  would  be  useful  to  reproduce.  The  paper  was  published  in  the 
“Journal  ”  at  the  time  it  was  read ;  but  we  give  below  the  portion  to 
which  our  correspondent  calls  attention.  In  it,  Mr.  Lass  shows  the 
principle  upon  which  the  calculation  for  renewals  is  based. 

The  subject  which  is  now  being  approached  is  an  exceedingly  impor¬ 
tant  one  ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  understand  distinctly  the  meanings  of 
the  words,  “repair,”  “renew,”  and  “depreciate.”  According  to  the 
best  authorities  they  are  as  follows  :  “  Repair  ”  means  to  restore  after 
injury  or  dilapidation  ;  to  amend  any  injury  by  an  equivalent  ;  to  make 
good  for  all  practical  purposes  as  it  was  before.  “  Renew  ”  means  to 
make  again  absolutely  ;  to  restore  to  the  first  or  original  state.  We 
repair  that  which  has  been  injured  ;  we  renew  that  which  has  become 
useless  or  worn  out.  “Depreciate”  means  to  bring  down  to  a  lower 
price,  or  to  lower  the  value.  • 

As  to  Repairs. — Gas-works  must  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  thorough 
and  efficient  state  of  repair,  the  cost  of  which  must  be  charged  to  the 
revenue  account. 

As  to  Renewals  and  Depreciation. — The  cost  of  renewals  must  be  charged 
to  the  revenue  account  in  one  of  two  ways — viz.,  either  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  year  in  which  the  ultimate  failure  of  each  portion  of  the 
buildings  and  apparatus  occurs,  or  by  setting  aside  every  year  out  of 
the  profits  such  a  sum  as  will,  if  allowed  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest,  provide  a  fund  sufficient  to  meet  renewals  as  and  when  thev 
fall  due. 

Plant  and  machinery  may  be  repaired  ;  but  these  repairs  will  not 
provide  for  that  imperceptible  depreciation  or  lessening  of  value  which 
is  going  on  day  by  day,  and  which  is  only  made  good  when  the  thing 
depreciated  is  renewed  or  restored  to  its  first  or  original  state.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  gasholder.  It  may  be  repaired  as  often  as  possible,  but 
it  cannot  be  kept  in  such  a  state  from  year  to  year  as,  at  the  expiration 
of  its  term  of  life,  to  be  as  good  as  new.  Therefore,  the  holder  must 
eventually  be  renewed  by  a  new  one  being  erected  in  its  place. 

In  order  to  show  more  fully  the  amount  which  must  be  taken  out 
of  profits  to  meet  the  renewals  of  buildings,  plant,  and  machinery,  let 
it  be  assumed  that  works  (exclusive  of  land),  costing  £130,000,  and 
capable  of  producing  200  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  annum,  are  to  be 
of  exactly  the  same  size  and  capacity,  and  as  good  in  every  respect  at 
the  end  of  100  years  as  when  originally  erected,  and  of  equal  value. 
The  various  portions  of  the  plant,  machinery,  and  apparatus — such  as 

buildings,  gasholders,  retorts,  scrubbers,  condensers,  mains,  &c. _ 

which  constitute  the  works  have  each  a  separate  length  of  life  ;  and  let 
it  be  further  assumed  that  the  following  table  represents  the  original 
cost  and  length  of  life  of  each  of  the  respective  portions  of  the  plant, 
together  with  the  cost  of  renewals  during  the  period  of  100  years. 

The  renewals  in  100  years,  therefore,  amount  to  £313,666;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  works,  which  originally  cost  £130,000,  must  on  an 
average  be  renewed  2 ‘41  (or,  say,  two-and-a-half)  times  during  the 
period  of  100  years.  This  sum  of  £313,666  must  either  be  taken  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  year  in  which  the  ultimate  failure  of  each  portion  of 
the  buildings  and  apparatus  occurs,  or  it  must  be  provided  for  by 
taking  out  of  the  profits  each  year  the  sum  of  £1731,  or  ij  per  cent, 
on  the  sum  of  £130,000 — the  original  cost  of  the  works — which  sum  of 
£i73i,  if  allowed  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest  at  the  rate  of 
3  per  cent,  per  annum,  will  provide  for  each  renewal  during  the  whole 
period  of  100  years,  as  and  when  it  falls  due. 

Thus,  whichever  mode  be  adopted,  the  result  will  be  that  the  works, 
which  originally  cost  £130,000,  will  be,  at  the  end  of  100  years,  of  the 
same  size  and  capacity,  and  structurally  as  good  as  when  first  erected, 
and  of  equal  value.  But  in  large  cities  and  towns  where  the  population 
is  continually  increasing,  it  becomes  necessary  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  gas,  to  enlarge  the  works  ;  and 
aS  nr  wor^s  are  enlarged,  the  renewalsof  the  enlarged  portions  thereof 
will  from  time  to  time  have  to  be  provided  for.  Therefore,  if  ij  per 


Portions  of 
Plant,  Buildings, 
and  Apparatus, 
Designated  by 
the  Letters 

A  to  O. 

Original  Cost. 

Life  in  Years. 

Number  of 
Renewals  in 
100  Years. 

Amount  of 
Renewals  in 
100  Years. 

A 

£ 

24,000 

IOO 

1 

£ 

24,000 

B 

*0,000 

50 

2 

20,000 

C 

8,000 

25 

4 

32,000 

D 

I,  IOO 

3 

33a 

36,666 

E 

600 

40 

2i 

1,50° 

F 

3,°°o 

50 

2 

6,000 

G 

10,000 

40 

2§ 

25,000 

H 

1,000 

25 

4 

4,000 

I 

5,000 

50 

2 

10,000 

J 

800 

40 

24 

2,000 

K 

4,500 

33  3 

3 

13,5°° 

L 

10,000 

IOO 

I 

10,000 

M 

10,000 

40 

24 

25,000 

N 

2,000 

50 

2 

4,000 

O 

40,000 

40 

2h 

100,000 

130,000 

313,666 

Note. — The  scrap  value,  for  the  purpose  of  this  illustration,  has  not  teen  taken 
into  consideration. 


cent,  upon  the  total  amount  expended  on  the  works  at  the  end  of  each 
year  be  yearly  taken  out  of  the  profits,  and  allowed  to  accumulate  at 
compound  interest  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  will  at  all  times  (assum¬ 
ing  the  length  of  life  of  each  portion  of  the  plant,  buildings,  and  appa¬ 
ratus  be  taken  as  above)  produce  a  fund  sufficient  for  the  renewal  of  the 
works  in  perpetuity  (whatever  their  size  or  capacity)  once  during  the 
average  period  of  life,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  taken  at 
from  37  to  40  years. 

In  all  cases  where  a  fund  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  renewals,  that  fund,  and  not  the  revenue 
account,  must  be  debited  with  the  cost  of  such  renewals.  But  as  gas 
companies  are  not,  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  their 
undertakings,  authorized  to  create  such  a  fund  (which  would  certainly 
have  the  effect  of  equalizing  the  profits),  it  follows  that  they  must  debit 
the  revenue  account  with  the  renewals  as  and  when  such  renewals 
become  necessary.  This  in  some  years  may  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  profits  below  the  sum  required  to  pay  the  maximum  or  standard 
rate  of  dividend  ;  and  in  that  case  the  reserve  fund  can  be  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  deficiency. 

Looking  at  the  many  varying  and  disturbing  elements  constantly  in 
operation,  such  as  the  pulling  down  of  old  plant  to  make  room  for 
larger,  or  the  substitution  of  new  scientific  appliances  in  the  place 
of  the  old,  it  will  be  well  even  for  local  authorities  to  debit  the 
revenue  account  with  the  renewals  as  and  when  such  renewals  become 
necessary,  rather  than  create  a  fund,  which,  unless  worked  with  the 
greatest  care,  must  give  rise  to  questions  of  such  a  complex  nature 
as  will  lead  to  endless  confusion  and  difficulty.  In  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  renewals  are  made  with  some  degree  of  care,  foresight,  and 
regularity. 

It  has  now  been  clearly  and  conclusively  demonstrated  that,  in 
providing  for  renewals  out  of  revenue,  a  proper  provision  has  been 
made  for  depreciation,  even  for  that  imperceptible  depreciation  or 
lessening  in  value  which  is  going  on  day-by-day,  and  which  can  only 
be  made  good  when  the  thing  depreciated  is  renewed  or  restored  to  its 
first  or  original  state.  It  therefore  follows — whether  ( a )  the  works  are 
renewed  by  charging  the  revenue  with  the  renewals  as  and  when  such 
renewals  become  necessary,  or  ( b )  by  charging  the  revenue  with  an 
annual  sum  to  be  set  aside  and  allowed  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest — that,  if  the  revenue  be  charged  with  depreciation,  in  addition 
to  repairs  and  renewals,  such  charge  for  depreciation  will  not  only  be 
wholly  unnecessary,  but  will  entail  a  burden  upon  gas  consumers  which 
ought  not  to  be  borne. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  General  Acts  do  not  anywhere  specially 
authorize  the  creation  of  a  depreciation  fund,  except  for  works  on 
leasehold  lands. 


GAS  SUPPLY  OF  PARIS. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Gas  Company. 

The  Directors  of  the  Company  formed  to  carry  on  the  gas  supply 
of  Paris  in  association  with  the  Municipality,  presented  their  third 
report  at  a  meeting  of  shareholders  recently  held.  It  covered  the 
twelve  months  ended  the  31st  of  December  last ;  and  the  following 
are  its  principal  features. 

The  quantity  of  gas  sent  from  the  works  in  the  period  referred  to 
was  450,487,995  cubic  metres,  or  about  15,902^  million  cubic  feet  ;  being 
an  increase  of  4  95  per  cent,  on  the  output  in  1909.  The  Directors 
point  out  that  though  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  covered  by  the  re¬ 
port  the  consumption  of  gas  was  checked  by  the  disastrous  floods  in 
the  valley  of  the  Seine,  the  supply  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  satisfied  all 
requirements.  The  day  consumption  last  year  reached  202,182,160 
cubic  metres,  or  rather  more  than  7137  million  cubic  feet ;  being  an 
increase  of  4'95  per  cent.  The  revenue  from  the  sale  of  gas  was 
83.825,576  frs.  (£3,353,023),  as  compared  with  79,917,411  frs. 
(£3,I96,696)  in  1909 — a  difference  of  3,908,165  frs.  (£156,327)  in  favour 
of  last  year.  The  number  of  consumers  on  the  books  at  the  close  of 
1910  was  653,540,  compared  with  631,027  on  Dec.  31,  1909  ;  being 
22,513  more,  or  an  increase  of  3-57  per  cent.  Of  the  total,  358,468  were 
ordinary  consumers  and  295,072  on  the  free-fittings  system,  against 
345. x76  of  the  former  and  285,851  of  the  latter  in  1909  ;  being  increases 
respectively  of  13,292  and  9221,  or  3-85  and  3-23  per  cent. 

For  the  public  lighting  of  the  city  there  were  in  use  on  Dec.  31  last 
53>850  gas-burners,  compared  with  53,644  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1909.  They  were  divided  as  follows  ;  Ordinary,  1239  ;  incandescent, 
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32,611 — a  decrease  of  5  of  the  former  and  an  increase  of  21 1  of  the 
latter  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  rising  pipes 
for  the  supply  of  tenements,  which  at  the  close  of  1909  was  54,193, 
increased  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  to  55,078  ;  the  consumers  taking 
their  supply  from  them  being  524,520,  or  80  26  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number.  At  the  end  of  1909,  there  were  503,488,  or  79  9  per  cent, 
an  increase  of  21,032.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Company’s 
operations  to  the  end  of  last  year,  the  mains  were  extended  by  about 
150,200  yards;  bringing  up  the  total  length  102,064,432  yards.  In  the 
twelve  months  just  closed,  63,382  yards  were  added,  or  27,302  yards 
more  than  in  1909. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Company,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Municipality,  carried  out  their  first  installations  of  high-pressure  light¬ 
ing  ;  and  they  were  so  satisfactory  that  special  reference  is  made  to 
them  in  the  report.  The  lamps  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Place 
de  l'Opera,  and  on  the  Boulevard  Raspail,*  have  enabled  the  public  to 
appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  new  system  of  gas  lighting,  which  the 
Directors  consider  will  be  very  greatly  extended.  The  installations 
completed  on  the  31st  of  December  comprised  104  lamps,  having  a 
light-giving  power  ranging  from  1200  to  4000  Hefner  candles  per  lamp. 
In  the  course  of  the  current  year,  similar  installations  are  to  be  put  up 
in  the  Rue  du  Quatre  Septembre  and  several  of  the  other  principal 
streets,  as  well  as  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  and  the  Place  de  la 
Rdpublique. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  gas  last  year 
amounted  to  83,825,576  frs.  (£3, 353, 023)  ;  and,  in  addition,  residuals, 
meters,  fittings,  &c.,  produced  23,029,428  frs.  (£921,177) — making 
together  106,855,004  frs.  (£4,274,200).  The  expenses  amounted  to 
82,878,554  frs.  (£3,315,142)  ;  so  that  a  sum  of  23,976,450^5.  (£959. °58) 
was  available  for  the  Municipality,  compared  with  23,913,146  frs. 
(£956,526)  for  1909.  In  addition  to  the  expenditure  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  distribution  of  gas,  the  sum  of  82,878,554  frs.  mentioned  above 
includes  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges,  taxes,  the  cost  of  new  works, 
pensions  and  compensation  for  accidents,  and  the  Company’s  re¬ 
muneration  for  working  the  undertaking,  amounting  to  1,586,842  frs. 
(£63,474).  The  net  profit  tor  tlle  year  was  U75U777  frs.  (£70,071). 
Deducting  5  per  cent,  for  the  reserve,  there  was  left  a  balance  of 
1,664,188  frs.  (£66,567),  which  added  to  the  191,678  frs.  (£7667)  brought 
forward  produced  a  total  of  1,855,866  frs.  (£74,234).  Before  distribut¬ 
ing  the  year’s  profits,  the  reserve  fund  was  credited  with  177,193  frs. 
(£7088)  and  the  Company’s  provident  fund  with  100,000  frs.  (£4000). 
The  Directors  proposed  a  dividend  of  13  frs.  75  c.  per  250  fr.  share, 
or  at  the  rate  of  5  50  per  cent.,  for  the  year,  after  payment  of  which 
there  would  be  a  balance  of  205,866  frs.  (£8235)  to  be  carried  forward, 
compared  with  191,678  frs.  (£7667)  this  time  last  year. 

The  report  concludes  with  some  particulars  of  the  extensions  to  the 
manufacturing,  distributing,  and  storage  plant  carried  out  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  and  those  proposed  for  early  execution.  At  Le  Landy, 
where,  when  the  Company  took  possession,  there  were  in  all  only  six 
benches  of  retorts  charged  by  hand,  there  are  now  24  benches  fur¬ 
nished  with  stoking  machinery  ;  and  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
station  has  been  raised  from  6,180,000  to  24,722,000  cubic  feet  per  day. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Administration  for  new 
works  of  the  latter  capacity  opposite  those  at  Le  Landy.  At  La  Villette, 
the  construction  of  new  retort-houses  has  been  pushed  on  with  activity  ; 
and  the  intention  is  to  equip  this  station  with  the  most  improved 
appliances.  Concurrently  with  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
manufacturing  plant,  the  storage  has  been  increased.  At  Clichy,  a 
third  gasholder  is  being  telescoped  ;  and  when  this  work  is  finished, 
the  holder  capacity  at  this  station  will  have  been  increased  by  nearly 
3J  million  cubic  feet.  At  Le  Landy,  the  two  5J  million  cubic  feet 
holders,  which  were  in  progress  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
members  of  the  Societe  Technique  to  the  works  in  June  last  year,  are 
approaching  completion  ;  and  a  third,  of  like  capacity,  is  to  be  put  in 
hand.  Some  important  changes  have  been  made  in  connection  with 
the  distributing  plant,  principally  in  order  to  ensure  regularity  of 
pressure.  A  40-inch  main  was  laid  to  connect  the  station  at  Le  Landy 
with  the  Place  de  la  Republique  ;  and  subsequently  one  of  similar  size 
from  the  station  named  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Other  extensions 
are  in  contemplation  from  this  point  to  the  Trocad6ro,  and  thence  to 
the  Porte  Maillot.  The  works  carried  out  last  year  entailed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  expenditure  :  Improvements  at  Le  Landy,  10,911,679  frs.  ;  do. 
at  other  stations,  2,003,960  frs.  ;  extensions  of  mains,  2,977,947  frs. ; 
meters  and  stoves,  1,259,766  frs. — total,  17,153,352  frs.  (£686,134). 


ZURICH  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


Report  and  Accounts  for  the  Year  1910. 

A  copy  of  the  report  and  accounts  of  the  gas  undertaking  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Zurich  for  the  twelve  months  ended  Nov.  30,  1910,  has 
been  sent  by  Herr  A.  Weiss,  the  Engineer  and  Manager.  The  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  of  more  general  interest  have  been  abstracted  from  the 
mass  of  information  and  diagrams  given  in  the  document. 

The  workmen’s  dwellings  referred  to  in  the  previous  report  [see  the 
“Journal,”  Vol.  CXI.,  p.  661]  have  been  completed  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  some  necessary  alterations  of  the  roadways  have  been 
made.  A  store-place  for  petrol,  &c.,  has  been  erected,  in  compliance 
with  the  local  regulations,  for  the  storage  of  the  considerable  amounts 
of  such  materials  kept  on  the  works.  A  photometric  laboratory  has 
been  built  above  the  existing  chemical  laboratory,  and  is  in  course  of 
equipment.  Iron  gangways  have  been  provided  to  give  communication 
between  the  three  gasholders  at  the  level  of  the  first  gallery.  Asecond 
washer,  of  about  2  million  cubic  feet  capacity  per  diem,  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  second  apparatus  house,  and  a  boiler  feed-water  purifying 
plant  has  also  been  placed  in  the  boiler-house.  Pfans  and  estimates 
have  been  got  out  for  the  conversion  of  a  bench  of  inclined  retorts  into 
a  bench  of  verticals,  with  the  necessary  coal  and  coke  conveying  plant. 


“This  installation  was  described  and  illustrated  in  the  “Journal”  for 
the  28th  of  March  last  (p.  910). 


Considerable  extensions  of  the  supply  mains  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  No.  1  retort-house,  containing  32  settings 
of  nine  inclined  retorts  has  worked  in  the  course  of  the  year  6391 
setting-days  ;  while  the  No.  2  retort-house,  which  contains  ten  settings 
of  ten  vertical  retorts  has  worked  3650  setting-days.  In  addition,  an 
experimental  setting  of  two  horizontal  retorts  has  been  in  continuous  use. 
The  labour  employed  in  charging  and  discharging  the  retorts,  clinker  - 
ingand  charging  the  producers,  cleaning  ascension  pipes  and  hydraulic 
mains,  cleaning  and  luting  the  retort  lids,  and  keeping  the  stages,  &c., 
clean,  comprised,  in  eight-hour  shifts,  a  minimum  of  15  men  per  diem, 
a  maximum  of  34  men  per  diem  on  the  inclined  retorts,  and  an  aver¬ 
age  of  8  3  men  per  diem  on  the  vertical  retorts. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  carbonized  in  the  year  was  93,580  metric 
tons  (about  92,105  tons)  and  of  cannel  595  metric  tons  (about  58510ns). 
The  total  make  of  gas  was  32,249,260  cubic  metres  (about  1140  million 
cubic  feet).  The  average  make  of  gas  per  ton  of  material  carbonized 
was  therefore  12,287  cubic  feet,  compared  with  12,186  cubic  feet  per 
ton  in  1909.  The  make  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  and  cannel  in  the  settings 
of  inclined  retorts  was  11,375  cubic  feet,  compared  with  13,546  cubic 
feet  per  ton  of  common  coal  only  in  the  vertical  retort  settings.  Both 
these  figures  show  an  improvement  on  the  previous  year's  working. 
The  average  net  calorific  power  of  the  gas  made  was  514  B.Th.U.  per 
cubic  foot  at6o°  Fahr.,  30  inches,  and  saturated.  The  coal  carbonized 
was  entirely  German.  There  was  a  brief  interruption  of  the  working 
of  the  mechanical  conveying  plant  in  the  month  of  June,  1910,  owing 
to  the  floods  caused  by  the  high  water  in  the  Limmat  Valley.  The  cost 
of  coal,  including  cannel,  delivered  into  the  retort-house,  was  27s.  4d. 
per  ton,  as  compared  with  27s.  8d.  per  ton  in  1909. 

The  make  of  gas  for  the  year  showed  an  increase  of  5-01  percent,  as 
compared  with  1909,  and  the  make  per  shift  of  workmen  also  showed 
a  slight  increase.  The  make  of  gas  per  retort-day  in  the  inclined  re¬ 
torts  was  10,608  cubic  feet,  and  in  the  vertical  retorts  14,653  cubic  feet. 
The  make  of  gas  per  man  per  shift  was,  however,  for  the  inclined  re¬ 
torts,  66,041  cubic  feet,  and  for  the  vertical  retorts  174,426  cubic  feet. 
There  was  an  increase  of  6’ 55  per  cent,  in  the  gas  supplied  to  private 
consumers.  The  gas  sold  expressly  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes 
now  amounts  to  61-82  percent,  of  the  total  production,  as  compared 
with  59-75  percent,  in  1909.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gas  sold  to  private 
consumers  for  lighting  purposes  has  fallen  from  15  99  per  cent,  in  the 
previous  year  to  15-16  per  cent.  The  unaccounted-for  gas  is  lower  than 
hitherto  ;  being  now  3-53  per  cent,  of  the  make.  The  average  con¬ 
sumption  of  gas  per  head  of  the  population  within  the  City  boundary, 
exclusive  of  that  used  for  public  lighting  and  unaccounted  for,  amounted 
to  5004  cubic  feet,  as  compared  with  4955  cubic  feet  in  1909. 

The  report  gives  particulars  of  the  effects  on  the  production  and  out¬ 
put  of  gas  of  the  flooding  of  the  works  in  June,  1910,  of  which  some 
particulars  were  given  in  the  “Journal  ”  at  the  time  [Vol.  CXI.,  p.  98] . 
The  gas  supply  was  interrupted  for  37  hours  from  this  cause. 

The  coke  consumed  in  the  retort  furnaces  during  the  year  amounted 
to  14  per  cent,  of  the  coal  carbonized  in  the  inclined  retorts,  and  to 
15  per  cent,  of  the  coal  carbonized,  with  steaming,  in  the  vertical 
retorts.  A  lower  price  was  obtained  for  coke  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  yields  of  bye-products  were  substantially  the  same  as  in 
1909  ;  but  the  returns  from  them  generally  were  rather  lower  than  in 
that  year — ammonia  being,  however,  ao  exception.  The  material  used 
for  purifying  consisted  chiefly  of  “  Giulini  ”  or  Lux  purifying  material, 
although  some  Dutch  bog  ore  was  also  employed.  Owing  to  the 
cessation  during  the  year  of  the  use  of  English  coal,  the  proportion 
of  sulphur  in  the  gas  distributed  fell  to  the  normal  figure  of  15  grains 
per  100  cubic  feet. 

The  experimental  gas-making  plant,  which  consists  of  a  setting  of 
two  horizontal  retorts,  was  in  constant  use  ;  and  33  samples  of  coal 
were  examined  for  the  information  of  the  gas-works’  staff,  while  57 
samples  were  examined  for  the  Swiss  Coal  Union  and  other  bodies. 
A  new  method  of  determining  the  hardness  or  firmness  of  the  coke 
produced  was  tried.  The  coke,  after  weighing,  was  discharged  with  a 
fall  of  8  2  feet  on  to  a  cement  floor,  and  then  passed  through  screens 
of  if-inch  and  ijLinch  mesh.  Coke,  which  gives  57  to  65  per  cent,  of 
lumps  which  will  not  pass  through  the  if-inch  screen,  is  regarded  as 
up  to  the  standard  degree  of  hardness.  Any  excess  above  this  propor¬ 
tion  is  considered  to  give  a  proportionately  higher  value  to  the  coke. 
One  investigation  of  interest  was  that  of  a  solution  for  filling  gas-meters 
known  as  “Frigorin,”  which  consists  of  a  30  per  cent,  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  calcium  chloride.  Eleven  weeks'  exposure  to  the  open  airshowed 
that  it  volatilized  at  the  same  rate  as  80  per  cent,  glycerine— that  is  to 
say,  both  liquids  lost  about  20  per  cent,  in  weight.  The  frigorin,  on 
the  other  hand,  attacked  metal  rods  more  freely  than  the  glycerine 
solution,  though  less  freely  than  distilled  water.  It  is  concluded  from 
these  experiments  that  glycerine,  notwithstanding  its  higher  cost,  is 
preferable  to  Frigorin  for  wet  gas-meters.  The  number  of  public 
lamps  in  use  was  6688,  containing  8394  burners.  Of  these,  51  had 
flat-flame  burners.  The  number  of  automatic  igniting  and  extinguish¬ 
ing  appliances  in  use  was  increased  by  229  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
1779  lanterns  are  now  equipped  with  them.  The  average  mantle  con¬ 
sumption  per  street  lamp  was  6*96  per  annum,  and  of  chimneys  3  °7 
per  annum,  both  of  which  figures  are  lower  than  those  for  the  prev  ious 
year.  The  accounts  show  a  total  net  profit  on  the  year’s  working  of 
i,375,t48-65  francs  (about  £55,006). 


Gas-Workers’  Wages  at  Hereford.— In  the  report  of  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  which  was  adopted  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Hereford 
Town  Council,  it  was  stated  that  the  Committee  had  received  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  an  increase  of  wages  from  the  stokers  and  others  at  the 
works,  and  had  decided  :  (1)  That  the  wages  of  the  stokers  and  coal- 
wheelers  when  working  on  two  beds  of  retorts  be  increased  as  follows: 
Stokers,  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  ;  coal-wheelers,  from  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per 
man  per  shift.  That  when  working  on  three,  four,  or  five  beds  of  re¬ 
torts,  the  work  be  re-arranged  and  the  wages  increased  as  follows  : 
Stokers,  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  man  per  shift  ;  assistant  stokers, 
from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  ;  coal-wheelers,  from  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  (2)  That  the 

wages  of  the  coal-men  be  increased  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  man  per 
shift.  The  Gas  Manager  (Mr.  W.  W.  Townsend)  estimated  the  cost 
of  the  increase,  with  the  re-arrangement  of  work,  at  £5°  Per  annum. 
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The  Ordinary  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was 
held  last  Wednesday  at  De  Keyser’s  Royal  Hotel,  Victoria  Embank¬ 
ment,  E.C. — Mr.  Charles  Carpenter  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  M'Leod)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
general  meetings,  the  seal  of  the  Company  was  affixed  to  the  Register 
of  Proprietors,  and  the  report  and  accounts,  which  were  given  in  the 
“Journal  ”  for  the  1st  inst.,  were  presented. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  think  the  opening  para¬ 
graph  of  the  report  is  sufficient  to  inform  you  that  the  past  half-year’s 
working  has  been  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as,  after  meeting  all  our  obli¬ 
gations,  we  have  been  able  to  carry  forward  £34,371  to  the  current 
account.  When  you  remember  that  this  result  has  been  arrived  at 
in  face  of  greater  competition,  increased  labour  charges,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  greater  cost  of  our  raw  material — coal — you  will 
naturally  ask  how  it  has  been  done. 

FINANCIAL  SUCCESS  DUE  TO  TECHNICAL  PROGRESS. 

Well,  success  has  been  due  to  technical  rather  than  to  commercial 
reasons  ;  and  on  this  account,  prominence  has  been  given  to  them  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  report.  For  many  years,  the  method  by 
which  coal  gas  was  officially  tested  for  its  illuminating  value  was  un¬ 
fair  and  incorrect ;  and  enormous  loss  was  caused  to  the  consumer  by 
the  wastage  entailed  in  working  to  it.  The  substitution  of  the  present 
scientific  method  is  entirely  due  to  the  work  done  by  this  Company, 
first  in  the  laboratory,  and  afterwards  before  Parliament.  Released 
from  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  an  obsolete  standard,  engineers 
were  free  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  important  problem  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  carbonization  of  coal,  with  results  such  as  those  you  have  now 
before  you.  The  cost  of  placing  the  coal  into  the  retort  where  it  is 
carbonized  is  not  increased  ;  but  by  more  scientific  treatment  of  it,  we 
improve  our  gaseous  yield,  we  avoid  damaging  our  tar  products  by 
decomposed  gas,  and  we  produce  a  coke  which  is  not  so  friable,  and 
can  therefore  be  handled  and  stored  with  less  waste.  Of  course,  we 
are  not  alone  in  reaping  these  advantages.  They  are  shared  by  other 
undertakings  both  in  London  and  throughout  the  country  ;  and  this 
Company  may  well  be  proud  of  the  part  it  has  played  in  placing  the 
gas  business  of  the  kingdom  upon  a  firmer  basis  than  ever. 

ITEM  OF  PURIFICATION. 

Before  I  leave  the  item  of  manufacture,  I  ought  to  say  a  word  upon 
the  question  of  purification,  the  cost  of  which  you  will  have  noticed 
has  increased  from  ^13,300  to  £ 25,800 .  Part  of  this  increase  arises 
from  the  extended  use  of  lime,  which  has  been  adopted  as  a  more  or 
less  temporary  expedient,  pending  the  search  for  more  satisfactory 
methods.  A  good  deal  of  experimental  work  on  the  subject  has  been 
carried  out  by  our  chemical  and  engineering  staff ;  and  we  expect  to 
have  at  work  during  the  present  year  a  large-scale  plant  in  which  will 
be  embodied  our  latest  knowledge  of  one  aspect  of  the  purification 
question. 

GROWTH  O'F  CONSUMPTION. 

As  regards  the  increase  in  our  business,  which,  as  the  report  states,  is 
2  62  per  cent.,  it  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  that  the  increase  is 
equal  to  the  entire  consumption  of  a  town  such  as  Carlisle  ;  so  that, 
although  the  limits  within  which  we  supply  gas  are  fixed,  our  business 
continues  to  expand.  Shopkeepers  have  taken  up  with  avidity  the  use 
of  high-power  gas-lamps ;  and  we  now  have  in  use  upwards  of  goo  of 
these,  with  an  illuminating  power  of  something  like  one  million  candles. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  efficiency  of  high-power  gas  lies  in 
the  fact  that  either  the  gas  or  air — it  does  not  much  matter  which — is 
supplied  under  increased  pressure,  which,  by  reducing  the  size  of  the 
name,  and  allowing  its  heat  to  be  developed  within  a  smaller  compass, 
greatly  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  mantle  results,  which  is  largely 
a  function  of  temperature. 

GAS  FOR  COOKING  AND  HEATING. 

The  prejudice  against  the  use  of  gas  for  purposes  other  than  lighting  is 
rapidly  dying  out  as  is  proved  by  the  continued  growth  of  the  number 
of  cooking  and  heating  appliances  in  use.  Gaseous  fuel  is,  indeed, 
continuously  taking  the  place  of  coal  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  to  the 
purveyors  of  the  latter  competition  is  becoming  unpleasantly  acute. 
I  am  prompted  to  this  remark  by  the  fact  that  a  circular  has  recently 
been  wide  y  distributed  in  South  London  suggesting  that  only  coal- 
fires  are  cheap  and  healthy.  With  regard  to  the  former  suggestion 
we  are  quite  content  to  leave  the  matter  with  our  consumers,  who  are 
answering  it  for  themselves  by  the  increased  quantity  of  apparatus  they 
are  hiring  and  purchasing.  In  respect  of  the  second,  medical  testimony 
continues  to  grow  as  to  the  boon  to  health  of  using  properly-designed 


COAL  SUPPLY. 

The  one  real  cause  for  anxiety  in  our  business  is  the  supply  of  chea 
coal.  When  the  Eight-Hours  Bill  was  receiving  consideration,  v 
were  told  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  that  the  adoption  of  the  syste: 
would  enable  expensive  mining  plant  and  machinery  to  be  employe 
continuously,  and,  by  thus  reducing  standing  charges,  allow  pits  1 
be  worked  more  economically,  and  thus  cheapen  coal,  upon  whic 
every  industry  is  more  or  less  dependent,  but  few  as  greatly  as  oi 
own.  There  is,  however,  this  fundamental  difference  between  g; 
producers  and  coal  producers — that  while  we  rely  upon  extending  tf 
use  of  gas,  and  thus  reducing  its  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  increasir 
the  earnings  of  our  workpeople,  the  colliers  profit,  not  by  a  larger  ou 
put  of  coal  but  by  the  higher  prices  that  can  be  obtained  for  it.  Undi 
the  present  system  of  remuneration,  therefore,  they  are  not  likely  1 
view  with  favour  any  methods  of  working  coal  mines  more  ecom 
mically,  even  though  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  every  industry  1 
the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  other  than  such  a 

wn°rWC  LeaL°H  C0U'd  ln!pirf  a  threat  to  strike  against  the  method  < 
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certainly  be  for  the  benefit  of  industry  generally  if  some  other  basis 
than  the  present  one  could  be  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  miners' 
wages.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  contrasting  it  with  our  own  co-partner¬ 
ship,  in  which  the  interests  of  every  employee  lie  in  the  direction  of 
lower  prices  to  consumers  reducing  costs  by  increasing  consumption. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP  PRINCIPLES  AND  ACCIDENTS. 

I  have  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  great  diminution  in  accidents  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  application  of  co-partnership  principles.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  machinery  provided  by  the  State  for  dealing  with  industrial 
accidents  is  two-fold.  The  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  provides  a  staff 
of  doctors  and  technical  inspectors,  whose  duties  are  to  make  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  and  to  see  that  they  are  carried 
out  ;  and  for  the  accidents  which  happen,  the  State,  by  the  various 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts,  provides  for  the  payment  of  monetary 
compensation  to  the  sufferer.  The  Acts  also  contain  “  contracting-out  ” 
clauses,  by  which,  if  any  mutual  schemes  are  evolved  better  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  than  the  provisions 
made  by  Parliament,  they  may  be  substituted  for  them.  With  the  help 
of  our  men,  we  formulated  such  a  scheme  some  ten  years  ago  ;  and  one 
of  its  provisions  is  that  a  jury  of  workmen  inquire  into  every  accident, 
in  order  to  find  out  whether  similar  ones  could  be  obviated  in  future, 
and,  if  so,  to  recommend  the  means  to  be  employed.  A  concurrent 
advantage  arising  out  of  the  working  of  the  scheme  is  that  malingering 
is  practically  unknown,  while  the  percentage  of  accidents  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  elimination  of  preventable  ones.  And  no  one  will 
dispute  that  it  is  better  to  avoid  an  accident  than  to  pay  liberally  for  its 
happening.  The  idea  of  “contracting-out  ”  was,  and  still  is,  in  many 
quarters  an  unpopular  one  applied  to  an  Act  of  Parliament— legislators 
and  the  legislated-for  alike  seem  to  have  so  much  belief  in  its  infal¬ 
libility.  But  in  our  case  “contracting-out”  has  been  an  indisputable 
boon  to  many  thousands  of  workers,  since  it  rendered  possible  their 
joining  hand  in  hand  with  the  officials  to  their  mutual  benefit. 

THE  INSURANCE  BILL. 

The  accounts  we  have  been  discussing  will  remind  you  that,  not  only 
is  provision  made  for  accidents,  but  also  for  sickness.  For  seventy 
years— since,  the  report  tells  you,  1842— a  mutual  fund  to  provide  against 
sickness  has  been  in  operation  among  the  employees  of  the  Company. 
At  one  time  it  was  obligatory  upon  all  regular  hands  to  belong  to  it  ; 
but  the  Legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  having  decreed  that  provision  for 
sickness  should  not  be  compulsory,  this  condition  was  withdrawn.  The 
fund  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  all  employees.  It  has  provided 
liberally  for  sickness  and  for  death,  and  through  it  considerable  dona¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  hospitals,  dispensaries,  sanatoria,  and  con¬ 
valescent  homes.  It  has  helped  wisely  exceptional  cases  of  distress 
arising  among  its  subscribers ;  and  malingering  has  been  a  negligible 
quantity  in  its  administrations.  There  can  be  small  wonder  then  that 
the  Company’s  workmen  view  with  alarm  the  threatened  destruction 
of  the  fund  by  the  Government  Insurance  Bill,  which  will  inevitably 
be  the  case  if  its  present  provisions  are  carried  through.  It  will  be  a 
great  pity  if  the  exemption  of  local  bodies  from  its  operations  cannot 
be  extended  to  gas  undertakings,  even  though  the  Bill  may  differ  in 
this  respect  from  the  German  model  upon  which  it  is  based. 

LABOUR  SAVING  IN  GERMAN  GAS-WORKS. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  say  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  not  a  few  of  the  latest  examples  of  gas-works  design 
in  Germany,  municipal  and  otherwise  ;  and  I  have  been  very  much 
impressed  with  one  striking  fact  with  regard  to  them,  which  may 
have  been  overlooked  when  material  for  the  present  Bill  was  being 
obtained.  This  was  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  expenditure  has 
been  carried  in  order  to  dispense  with  labour.  Everything  possible 
that  could  be  done  by  machinery,  and  almost  regardless  of  first 
cost,  was  done.  From  the  moment  coal  came  alongside  the  works 
until  it  entered  the  retorts,  and  from  the  time  the  coke  left  the  retorts 
until  it  was  screened  and  loaded  into  the  buyers’  waggons,  it  was  un¬ 
touched  by  hand  ;  and  when  I  asked  the  cause  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
I  was  told  :  “  We  are  so  heavily  handicapped  in  respect  of  labour 
obligations,  that  we  strive  our  utmost  to  dispense  with  labour  as  much 
as  ever  we  can.”  Well,  that  is  a  very  different  principle  from  the  one 
adopted  by  this  Company,  where  machinery  is  only  used  if  the  parti¬ 
cular  work  cannot  be  performed  so  satisfactorily  by  hand.  I  for  one 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  German  system  widely  adopted  over 
here  ;  but  it  will  inevitably  come  if  an  irksome  attitude  is  substituted 
for  the  present  relationship  between  employer  and  employed.  For 
myself,  I  am  a  believer  in  labour  tempered  with  such  leisure  as  will 
keep  the  mind  healthy  in  its  healthy  body. 

COMPANY’S  RELATIONS  WITH  THEIR  WORKMEN. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  before  I  sit  down  for  having  detained  you 
so  long  with  labour  matters.  My  excuse  will  be  found  in  the  balance- 
sheet,  where  you  will  see  that  we  pay  in  wages  in  South  London  some¬ 
thing  like  ^560,000  a  year  ;  so  that  it  is  not  a  small  matter  in  relation 
to  our  business.  Having  regard  to  the  trouble  which  is  taking  place  all 

around  us— the  disturbed  condition  of  the  labour  world  generally _ it 

is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  and  my  colleagues,  and  also  to  the  officials 
of  the  Company,  to  be  able  to  come  here  to-day  and  report  to  you  that 
our  relationship  with  our  men  in  all  departments  and  in  all  branches 
was  never  more  satisfactory,  never  more  harmonious,  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day. 

MOTION  FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  REPORT. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  I  need  detain  you  anymore 
with  regard  to  the  report.  It  speaks  for  itself  as  to  most  of  these 
items,  and  it  would  only  weary  you  if  I  made  a  lot  of  comparisons, 
whicii,  after  all,  you  are  just  as  able  to  do,  with  the  corresponding 
half-year  s  accounts  before  you,  as  I  am  myself  \  but  if  there  are  any 
questions  which  any  shareholder  desires  to  ask,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
answer  them.  I  have  now  to  move  :  “That  the  report  and  accounts 
now  presented  be  received  and  adopted,  and  the  report  entered  on  the 
minutes.” 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Mr.  Frank  Bush)  said  :  The  Chairman  has 
dealt  exhaustively  with  the  report  and  accounts  ;  and  when  he  has,  so 
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to  speak,  gone  over  the  field,  it  leaves  very  little  for  a  gleaner.  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  remarks  he  has  made  about  the  Company  s 
sick  fund.  Why  the  fund  should  be  superseded  by  the  Government 
measure  which  gives  diminished  benefits,  I  really  cannot  understand. 
You  have  heard  that  the  fund  has  stood  the  test  of  time  for  nearly 
seventy  years.  I  was  its  Hon.  Secretary  and  one  of  the  Trustees  for 
twenty-six  years,  and  I  know  how  much  workmen  appreciated  it.  It 
has  pleased  me  very  much  to  see  the  businesslike  way  in  which  the 
workmen  have  gone  about  this  matter.  They  have  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  this  Committee  has  interviewed  a  number  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  with,  I  hope,  good  result.  This  I  can  say  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board,  that,  individually  and  collectively,  they  will  do  the 
best  they  can  to  keep  the  fund  intact.  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

The  Chairman,  before  putting  the  resolution,  invited  criticisms  of 
the  report. 

There  being  no  response,  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Dividend. 

The  Chairman  next  moved:  “That  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
£5  gs.  4d.  per  cent,  per  annum  be  now  declared,  and  that  the  warrants 
be  transmitted  to  the  registered  addresses  of  the  proprietors  by  post.” 
He  said  he  need  not  remind  the  proprietors  that  the  dividend  was  a 
statutory  one,  dependent  upon  the  price  of  gas  being  2s.  2d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet.  Although  he  was  not  there  to  prophesy,  he  hoped  the  day 
might  not  be  far  distant  when  the  Company  might  see  their  way  clear 
to  making  a  reduction  in  price.  It  would  not  be  this  year ;  but  he 
would  be  very  disappointed  if  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  make  a 
reduction  next  year. 

Mr.  James  C.  D.  Hunter  (an  Employee-Director)  seconded  the 
motion  ;  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  this  concluded  the  business  of  the 
meeting. 

Votes  of  Thanks. 

Alderman  Howlett  said  he  did  not  think  they  would  like  to  separate 
without  doing  the  usual  courteous  thing  in  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  excellent 
report.  There  was  really  nothing  whatever  in  it  to  criticize — it  was  all 
congratulation  ;  and  probably  the  least  said  the  better.  The  Company 
had  had  an  extraordinarily  successful  half  year  ;  and  the  Chairman 
had  expressed  the  hope  that  next  year  it  would  be  better  still.  Taking 
one  thing  with  another,  he  thought  the  shareholders  were  in  a  good 
thing.  He  had  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  directly  attributable  to  the  Chairman.  He  (the  speaker)  had 
known  him  a  good  many  years,  and  knew  the  hard  work  he  had  done 
as  a  salaried  officer  of  the  Company.  But  now  that  he  had  retired 
from  this  position,  he  worked  harder  even  than  he  did  before  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  Company  to  the  successful  condition  in  which  it  now  stood. 
One  man,  of  course,  could  not  do  this  by  himself  ;  and  much  was  due 
to  the  adhesion  and  help  of  the  other  members  of  the  Board.  Taking 
all  the  circumstances  into  account,  the  report  was  an  extraordinarily 
good  one.  He  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  proposing  the  vote. 

Mr.  Spencer  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Alderman  Howlett  for  his  eulogistic  remarks, 
and  said  that  gentleman  could  not  better  have  voiced  the  state  of  affairs 
with  regard  to  the  Board.  They  all  worked  hard  for  the  good  of  the 
Company  ;  but  as  he  had  pointed  out,  this  would  be  of  little  use  unless 
the  officers  and  the  staff  did  their  duty.  The  commercial  branch  also 
set  a  good  example  in  this  respect ;  and  he  could  assure  them  that, 
both  on  the  technical  and  the  commercial  side,  they  had  an  admirable 
staff.  In  his  speech,  he  laid  emphasis  on  the  technical  part,  because, 
after  all,  this  was  the  foundation  of  their  business  ;  and  when  this 
was  assured -when  it  was  all  as  it  should  be— then  the  commercial 
section  came  along  and  increased  the  business,  as  they  had  done  in  this 
Company.  He  would  like  to  propose  that  their  best  thanks  be  given  to 
the  officers  and  staff  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Robert  Morton  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

The  Chief  Engineer  (Mr.  W.  Doig  Gibb)  said  it  was  quite  a  plea¬ 
sant  task  to  reply  to  a  vote  of  thanks  when  they  had  had  such  an  excel¬ 
lent  half  vear  ;  but  their  very  success  should  remind  them  that  probably 
at  some  future  date,  for  they  could  not  always  be  beating  records,  a 
half  year  might  come  when  the  technical  staff — he  hoped  through  him¬ 
self — might  have  to  face  the  ordeal  of  explaining  away  results  which 
were  not  quite  so  good.  In  the  meantime,  he  thanked  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  technical  staff.  He  could  only  reiterate  what  had  been  said 
— that  the  technical  staff  and  the  commercial  staff,  together  with  the 
workmen,  were  working  together  with  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull. 

The  Secretary  also  thanked  the  meeting  most  sincerely  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  They  had  an  excellent  staff  of  technical 
men  ;  and  the  commercial  section  did  its  best  to  follow  the  example  set 
by  these  two  wings  of  the  undertaking.  With  regard  to  co-partnership, 
there  was  no  feature  of  the  Company’s  working  that  was  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  his  colleagues  and  himself,  and  from  which  they  gathered  more 
hope  of  the  future.  Every  week  he  got  individual  examples  from  men 
of  all  grades  of  the  value  attached  to  this  feature  of  their  employment ; 
and  he  was  quite  sure  that,  while  the  spirit  he  had  indicated  obtained 
among  the  men,  they  would  get  no  trouble  such  as  was  now  agitating 
London  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 


Rotherham  Gas  Undertaking. — In  his  annual  report,  Mr.  Samuel 
Hall,  jun.,  Burgess  Auditor  at  Rotherham,  points  out  that,  comparing 
the  results  of  this  year’s  working  with  last,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
net  profit  of  all  the  trading  departments.  The  Gas  Department  shows 
an  increase  in  sales  of  £577,  due  to  the  sales  by  automatic  meters.  He 
thinks  the  time  has  arrived  when  these  customers,  who  have  to  pay  for 
their  gas  before  they  get  it,  should  come  in  for  consideration  ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  whole  of  the  surplus  being  handed  over  to  the  relief  of  the 
rates,  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  to  the  automatic 
meter  users. 


COMMERCIAL  GAS  COMPANY. 


The  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Company  was  held  last  Thursday,  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.— Mr.  W.  G.  Bradshaw  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  J.  Bradfield)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  ;  and  the  Directors’  report  and  the  accounts  were  taken  as 
read. 

Directorial  and  Official  Changes. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts, 
said  :  I  regret  that  I  have  to  preface  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make 
to-day  with  an  expression  of  deep  regret  at  the  loss  the  Company  have 
sustained  through  the  death  of  our  esteemed  colleague.,  Mr.  John 
Giles  Pilcher.  Mr.  Pilcher  was,  the  report  states,  for  twenty  years, 
a  member  of  the  Board,  a  constant  attendant  at  these  gatherings, 
and  rarely  absent  from  the  Board  meetings.  He  took  a  very  keen 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Company ;  and  we  at  the  Board  very 
much  miss  his  genial  and  helpful  presence.  We  passed  a  resolution  of 
condolence  and  regret,  and  sent  it  to  the  family ;  and  I  am  sure  the 
proprietors  generally  would  wish  to  be  associated  with  the  resolution. 
As  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Pilcher,  the 
Board  were  of  one  mind  in  making  an  offer  of  the  vacant  seat  to  the 
late  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  D.  Ellis.  Mr.  Ellis  had  been  for  considerably 
more  than  thirty  years  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  and  had  done  us 
valuable  service.  We  felt  it  to  be  in  the  true  interests  of  the  Company 
that  we  should  retain  for  its  benefit  his  long  experience,  his  great 
knowledge  of  gas  administration,  and  his  knowledge  of  affairs  and 
men.  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  your  cordial  approval  in  the  step  we 
have  taken.  I  should  like  to  express  in  your  name  and  ours  to-day, 
our  hearty  welcome  to  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  new  capacity  as  a  Director  of 
the  Company,  and  to  voice  the  hope  that  he  may  have  long  life  to 
serve  the  Company  in  the  new  office.  I  should  also  like  to  say 
that  the  Directors  were  equally  unanimous  in  voting  Mr.  Ellis 
a  retiring  allowance  on  the  scale  and  terms  which  are  usual  in 
such  cases  ;  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  also  have  your  full  approval  in  this 
matter.  Regarding  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ellis 
from  the  position  of  Secretary,  we  have  appointed  as  Secretary  Mr. 
Frederick  J.  Bradfield  who  has  been  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  the 
Accountant  of  the  Company,  and  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Board  and  of  Mr.  Stanley  Jones,  the 
Engineer  and  General  Manager.  We  have  great  confidence  in  asking 
Mr.  Bradfield  to  undertake  both  the  duties  of  Secretary  and  Accountant. 
We  have  done  the  very  best  we  could  do  in  the  interests  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and  we  feel  equally  confident  that  the  duties  will  be  most  ad¬ 
mirably  performed.  Under  an  old  Act  (which,  I  venture  to  think,  is 
somewhat  obsolete  now),  the  determination  of  the  remuneration  of  the 
Secretary  can  only  be  exercised  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Company ; 
and  therefore  I  shall  have  to  submit  a  resolution  presently  for  your 
approval,  fixing  Mr.  Bradfield’s  remuneration. 

a  reduction  in  price  and  the  effect. 

When  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  on  the  last  occasion,  I  had 
the  great  privilege  of  announcing  that  we  had  decided  to  reduce  the 
price  of  gas  by  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  But  at  the  time  I  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  utter  a  word  of  warning — that  it  might  be  we  should  not  be 
able  to  earn  the  dividend  we  were  then  paying.  But  in  the  result  we 
have  earned  the  dividend  we  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  under  the  sliding- 
scale,  and  have  during  the  past  twelve  months  put  a  sum  of  £ 10,000 
to  the  undivided  balance  that  is  carried  forward.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  very  satisfactory.  The  2d.  per  1000  cubic 
feet  reduction  cost  the  Company  £13,690  during  the  past  half  year  ; 
and  for  the  year  it  would  be  about  double  this  sum.  During  the  half 
year  we  have  made  a  good  deal  of  it  up.  We  have  had  an  increase 
of  nearly  3J  per  cent,  in  the  sales  of  gas,  which  represents  54J  million 
cubic  feet,  and  in  money  about  £6300.  Then  the  rent  we  receive  for 
the  hire  of  stoves  and  meters  has"  gone  up  by  some  £2200 ;  so  that  you 
see  we  have  made  up  more  than  half  of  the  loss  in  these  ways  alone. 

a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  financial  result. 

Just  to  give  you  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  operations  of  the  half  year. 
The  balance  of  profit  amounts  to  £66,587.  This  time  last  year  it  was, 
of  course,  more,  because  we  were  charging  an  additional  2d.  for  gas. 
It  was  then  £74,451,  which  is  £7864  more.  But  the  balance  of  profit 
this  year  is  quite  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debenture  stock, 
and  the  interest  on  the  money  borrowed  from  time  to  time  from  the 
bank,  which  amount  together  to  £8504.  It  is  also  sufficient  to  pay  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  £5  gs.  4d.  per  cent,  on  the  4  per  cent,  stock, 
and  £5  6s.  8d.  on  the  3i"per  cent,  stock,  which  amount  together  to 
£56,296  ;  and  there  is  then  a  surplus  of  £1787,  which  will  be  added  to 
the  sum  brought  forward,  £52,052,  and  make  an  amount  of  undivided 
profit  of  £53,819,  which  is  very  nearly  equal  to  a  half-year's  dividend. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  sum  grow  larger,  because  it  is  the  first  line  of 
defence  between  an  increase  in  the  price  of  gas  and  a  reduction  in 
dividend.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  a  satisfactory  figure  ;  and  it 
has  rarely  been  as  large. 

COAL  AND  OIL. 

Now  if  you  will  turn  to  the  revenue  account,  I  will  very  shortly  call 
your  attention  to  the  salient  figures  in  it.  On  the  expenditure  side, 
the  total  expenditure  was  £12,382  more  than  it  was  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  half  of  1910 ;  and  the  principal  items  of  increase  are  as  follows  : 
Coal  and  oil  cost  us  £3591  more.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  coal  and  oil.  We  have  made  our  new  contracts  for  the  current 
twelve  months  at  a  considerable  reduction — in  fact,  we  have  gone 
back  to  the  prices  of  1909.  With  regard  to  oil,  our  present  oil  con¬ 
tracts  cover  us  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  then  we  shall  have  to  pay 
a  slightly  higher  price — not  to  a  great  extent.  The  outlook  in  the  coal 
market  is  not  altogether  a  very  pleasant  one  at  the  present  time.  As 
you  will  have  seen,  there  has  been  a  disturbance  in  the  North  ;  and 
the  Northumberland  miners  have  passed  a  vote  (I  think  nearly  unani¬ 
mously)  calling  upon  the  Miners’  Federation  to  declare  a  national 
strike  against  the  three-shift  system.  You  probably  remember  that 
before  the  Mines’  Eight-Hour  Bill  was  passed,  the  two-shift  system  was 
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worked  up  North;  but  when  the  Bill  became  an  Act,  they  worked 
three  eight-hour  shifts  a  day,  with  the  result  that  the  output  was  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  In  South  Wales  and  the  Midlands,  the  men  have 
refused  to  work  the  three-shift  system  ;  and  now,  I  am  afraid,  up 
North  there  is  an  agitation  to  give  up  the  three-shift  system  there. 

RATES  AND  TAXES  AND  OTHER  ITEMS. 

Then  we  have  spent  £2900  more  on  distribution,  which  is  principally 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  larger  number  of  stoves  to  handle.  This 
is  an  item  that  will  rise  half  year  by  half  year  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  means  whereby  we  sell  our  gas.  A  more 
serious  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Company  is  rent,  rates,  and 
taxes,  which  amount  to  £14,577  for  the  half  year.  This  time  last  year 
it  was  £  1 2,757 — so  that  it  is  now  £1820  more,  and  is  due  principally  to  the 
higher  assessment  of  the  works.  I  think  I  told  you  last  half  year  that  it 
was  the  year  of  the  quinquennial  assessment  ;  and  we  were  unable  to 
resist  the  putting  up  of  the  valuation  of  our  works.  The  rates,  however, 
now  amount  to  no  less  than  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold,  which 
is  a  very  serious  charge  not  only  on  the  Company,  but  on  our  poor 
consumers  in  the  East-end  of  London.  I  need  hardly  remind  you 
that  within  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  increased 
taxation,  in  addition  to  the  rates,  put  upon  us.  Not  very  long  since 
there  was  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ;  and  this  last  year 
we  have  had  the  port  dues  under  the  Port  of  London  Act.  Now 
we  have  facing  us  the  charges  under  the  National  Insurance  Bill, 
which,  I  think,  will  cost  us  something  like  £809  to  £1 000  a  year.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  grudge  this,  because  I  think  it  will  be  of  enor¬ 
mous  benefit  to  our  men.  The  Company  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
contributing  to  the  men’s  sick  clubs— not  largely,  but  sums  sufficient 
to  keep  them  going  ;  and  they  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  men.  A  large  number  of  the  men  belong  to  outside 
clubs  ;  and  the  Company,  of  course,  have  not  contributed  to  them. 
Now  I  suppose  all  employers  will  come  under  the  National  Insurance 
Bill  if  it  becomes  law  ;  and  in  the  case  of  this  Company,  we  shall  have, 
as  I  have  said,  to  make  a  contribution  of  £800  to  £1000. 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME. 

As  to  the  other  side  of  the  account.  Residuals  have  given  us  £8658 
more — coke  £7006  more,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  £1844  more.  Then, 
as  I  said,  we  have  £2248  more  for  rental  from  stoves  and  meters. 
Gas  gave  us  less  by  £6410.  That  is,  you  see,  about  half  what  the  2d. 
reduction  cost  us.  Altogether  our  receipts  are  more  by  £4518;  and 
deducting  this  from  the  expenditure  (which  was  more  by  £12,383),  we 
have  our  net  revenue  less  by  £7864.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  this 
result ;  and  I  hope  you  are  equally  so.  It  shows  we  are  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition,  and  that  our  business  has  in  it  the  elements  of  expansion 
which  are  altogether  gratifying. 

CARBONIZING  WAGES  AND  WORKING  RESULTS. 

There  are  two  items  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  attention.  Our 
carbonizing  wages  are  down  as  compared  with  this  time  last  year  by 
no  less  than  £2000.  Ten  years  ago  carbonizing  wages  cost  us  no  less 
than  3^d.  per  1000  cubic  feet ;  to-day  they  are  costing  us  ijd.  per  1000 
cubic  feet.  I  mention  this  because  it  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon 
the  management,  and  more  especially  upon  our  Engineer  and  General 
Manager.  It  means  that  he  is  keeping  his  works  up  to  date  with 
modern  machinery,  and  that  everything  is  being  done  to  economize  in 
working  that  it  is  possible  to  do.  There  are  other  records  in  the 
accounts  which  go  to  his  credit  and  to  that  of  the  Managers  of  the  works 
— Mr.  Williams  at  Poplar,  and  Mr.  Gill  at  Wapping.  That  is  the  gas 
made  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized — 12,455  cubic  feet.  It  is  certainly 
a  record  for  the  Company  ;  and  it  is  a  high  figure  indeed.  The  coke 
made  for  sale  per  ton  of  coal  has  also  come  up  to  10J  cwt.  ;  and  the 
ammoniacal  liquor  has  gone  up  to  39J  gallons.  These  are  all  records 
for  the  Company  ;  and  they  are  all  creditable  figures  indeed. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  is  that  of 
profit-sharing.  We  spent  £5570  during  the  half  year  under  this  head. 
The  bonus  now  amounts  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  men’s  wages  ;  and  the 
total  cost  for  the  year  is  £6474.  But  I  say,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  Engineer  and  of  the  Managers  of  the  works,  that  every  penny 
of  this  is  money  well  spent,  and  that  it  gives  full  benefit  to  the  Com¬ 
pany.  I  am  glad  to  say  our  relationship  with  the  men  is  altogether 
satisfactory.  They  respond  well  to  the  interest  that  one  takes  in  their 
welfare ;  and  I  see  signs  that  they  are  becoming  more  thrifty.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  we  had  £3836  of  savings  deposited  by  the  men 
and  the  staff  of  the  Company.  Altogether,  the  interest  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Company  amounts  to  just  about  £50,000;  and  I 
think  I  can  say  that,  without  the  profit-sharing  scheme,  they  would  not 
have  had  anything  like  this  amount  of  money.  I  have  here  a  return  of 
the  profit  sharing  from  the  time  that  it  began  in  this  Company  ten 
years  ago  up  to  the  present.  The  number  of  profit  sharers  the  first 
year  was  823  ;  now  the  number  is  1234.  The  amount  of  bonus  the 
first  year  was  £3123  ;  and  the  rate  was  4  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
the  bonus  is  now  £6474 ;  and  the  rate  is  6  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
the  employees’  interest  in  the  Company  was  then  £4000  ;  now  it  is 
just  under  £50,000.  Well,  I  look  upon  this  as  a  very  satisfactory 
record.  We  have  had  only  to-day,  just  before  coming  into  this  room, 
an  instance  of  the  benefit  it  is  to  the  men.  There  was  a  man  aged 
64.  He  had  done  36  years’  good  service  for  the  Company  ;  and 
now  his  doctor  has  reported  that,  through  heart  trouble,  he  is  no 
longer  fit  for  work.  We  were  enabled  to  grant  him  a  small  pension, 
which  will  help  his  declining  days,  and  tend  to  make  them  comfort¬ 
able.  But  beyond  this,  he  had  standing  to  his  credit,  in  the  profit- 
sharing  scheme,  a  sum  of  £48.  This  is  a  very  good  thing  for  a  man 
in  his  position  ;  and  it  will,  I  am  sure,  help  him  a  great  deal,  as  he  has 
to  face  declining  years  and  perhaps  ill-health. 

CAPITAL  AND  CONFIDENCE. 

There  is  very  little  more  to  say  on  the  present  occasion.  You  see  we 
havenot  spent  much  on  capital  account.  It  is  the  smallest  amount 
that  has  been  spent  in  a  half  year  since  1883,  when  nothing  at  all  was 
expended.  I  am  glad  to  say  our  capital  account  continues  to  go  doxvn  ; 


and  it  is  at  a  very  satisfactory  figure  per  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold. 
I  am  able  to  assure  you  that  our  works  are  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and 
are  most  efficiently  maintained.  We  are  carrying  out  certain  small 
improvements  at  some  of  the  stations  which  will  tend  further  to  econo¬ 
mize  the  cost  of  working.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  which 
need  cause  us  anxiety  at  the  present  time,  except  the  disturbance  in  the 
labour  market.  We  are  at  the  moment  suffering  from  a  strike  of  car¬ 
men  ;  but  I  have  every  hope  it  will  soon  be  over,  and  that  the  Company 
will  not  suffer  any  considerable  loss.  I  confidently  believe  that  the 
next  time  we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  we  shall  have  a  very 
good  report  to  give  of  the  Company’s  affairs. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Mr.  Walter  Hunter),  in  seconding,  said  he 
would  only  venture  to  point  out  that  the  capital  stood  at  £437  per 
million  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold,  as  against  £450  per  million  cubic  feet  this 
time  last  year.  He  might  add  that  the  Directors,  as  usual,  recently 
paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  works,  and  found  everything  in  perfect 
order.  They  had  also  a  most  satisfactory  meeting  with  the  Profit- 
Sharing  Committee  the  previous  week  ;  and  they  could  not  help  being 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  (drawn  as  they 
were  from  the  workmen)  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
thrift.  This,  the  Directors  hoped,  the  profit-sharing  system  would  do 
much  to  stimulate.  He  thoroughly  endorsed  all  the  Chairman  had 
said  regarding  the  position  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Ennis  remarked  that  the  proprietors  would  desire  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  Chairman’s  expression  of  regret  at  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pilcher,  who  bore  an  old  City  name.  He  was  also  sure  the  pro¬ 
prietors  would  desire  to  register  their  entire  accord  with  the  Board’s 
disposition  of  the  vacant  seat  by  the  election  thereto  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
late  Secretary.  He  might  also  convey  to  Mr.  Ellis,  as  he  was  sure  this 
was  the  feeling  of  the  proprietors,  their  hearty  thanks  for  his  past  ser¬ 
vices  over  a  very  long  period,  and  their  congratulations  to  him  upon 
his  elevation  to  the  Board.  They  hoped  to  see  him  for  many  years 
occupying  his  present  dignified  position. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  the  Deputy-Chair¬ 
man,  a  dividend  was  declared  for  the  half  year  at  the  rates  per  annum 
of  £5  gs.  4d.  per  cent,  on  the  4  per  cent,  stock,  and  £5  6s.  8d.  per 
cent,  upon  the  3J  per  cent,  stock,  in  both  cases  less  income-tax. 

The  Chairman  next  moved—”  That  the  remuneration  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  F.  J.  Bradfield,  be  and  is  hereby  fixed  at  £700  per  annum.” 

The  Deputy-Chairman  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  heartily 
carried. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Frank  Jones,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman  and 
Directors. 

The  Chairman  expressing  his  acknowledgments,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  remarked  “  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.” 
The  proprietors  would  wish  him  to  propose  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  officers  of  the  Company,  headed  by  Mr.  Stanley  Jones.  While 
it  was  a  “  usual  ”  vote  of  thanks,  that  did  not  mean  it  was  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  because  the  proprietors  owed  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  enthusiastic  interest  the  staff  and  men  took  in 
their  work.  The  Directors  could  testify  that  the  work  could  not  be 
better  done  than  it  was.  He  was  happy  to  say  the  whole  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  one  happy  family  ;  and  he  was  sure  that  everybody  was 
contented  and  happy.  Under  such  conditions,  they  obtained  the  best 
work  out  of  the  men.  He  believed  there  was  thorough  good  feeling  ; 
and  nothing  but  a  hearty  desire  to  see  the  Company  prosper.  He  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  officers  not  only  Mr.  Stanley  Jones  and  Mr.  Brad- 
field,  but  he  should  like  to  make  special  mention  of  the  Managers  of 
the  stations  who  did  most  admirable  work — viz.,  Mr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Gill.  They  were  most  enthusiastic,  and  men  up-to-date  in  their 
knowledge  and  skill.  That  their  work  was  admirably  performed, 
any  expert  could  see  from  the  accounts.  He  likewise  included  the 
workmen,  who  he  believed,  with  few  exceptions,  gave  the  Company 
of  their  very  best  service,  and  he  was  sure  it  must  have  been  hot  and 
perspiring  service  the  last  few  weeks.  [Hear,  hear.] 

The  Deputy-Chairman,  in  seconding,  endorsed  the  remarks  of  the 
Chairman. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Jones,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  staff,  thanked  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  observing  that  the  work  of  all  departments  of  the  Company  was 
made  easier  by  the  hearty  backing  up  and  support  that  a  sympathetic 
Board  gave  them.  He  cordially  endorsed  all  the  Chairman  had  said 
regarding  the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs.  In  these  times  of  trouble 
in  the  fields  of  labour,  he  could  say  with  confidence  that  the  relations 
between  the  various  ranks  of  the  Company’s  employees  and  the  man¬ 
agement  were  as  good  as  could  be  found  anywhere.  There  was  one 
little  matter  that  would  interest  the  proprietors,  and  that  was  the 
great  change  that  was  taking  place  in  the  form  of  the  consumption  of 
gas.  He  was  much  struck  recently,  in  looking  at  the  send-out  on  a 
Sunday,  to  see  that,  for  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  more  gas 
was  distributed  than  in  any  other  similar  period  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  This  was  entirely  due  to  the  use  of  the  gas-stove  which  the 
Chairman  said  cost  much  money,  but  which  was  money  well  spent. 
It  helped  to  make  a  continuous  load  on  the  mains  ;  and  it  assisted  them 
to  work  economically.  It  was  most  satisfactory,  as  it  was  a  field  that 
could  not  be  filled  by  rivals. 

Mr.  Bradfield  remarked  that  these  were  rather  early  days  for  him 
to  acknowledge  this  vote  of  thanks  in  the  position  of  Secretary.  But 
he  did  think  that  as  a  member,  and  on  behalf,  of  the  secretarial  and 
clerical  staff,  he  was  qualified  to  do  so.  Thii  \ote  of  thanks  was 
almost  an  institution  ;  but  if  it  were  given  up,  it  would  be  very  much 
missed  by  the  clerical  staff.  It  was  one  of  the  opportunities  they  had 
of  realizing  that  their  services  were  appreciated.  The  Company  had  a 
young  and  keen  clerical  staff  ;  and  he  confidently  said  that  they  were 
deserving  of  the  vote  of  thanks  that  was  accorded  half  year  by  half  year. 


A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5J  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  preference 
shares,  and  one  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary  shares  (both 
less  income-tax),  have  been  declared  by  the  National  Gas-Engine  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30.  These 
dividends  relate,  of  course,  to  the  shares  in  the  old  Company. 
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JOURNAL  OF  GAS  LIGHTING,  WATER  SUPPLY,  &c. 


TOTTENHAM  AND  EDMONTON  GAS  COMPANY. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  on  Saturday, 
the  5th  inst.,  at  the  Gas-Works,  Tottenham,  Mr.  Corbet  Woodall 
(the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  Topley)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meet¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  report  of  the  Directors  was  presented. 

Features  of  the  Report  and  Accounts. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  the  shareholders  again, 
especially  when  the  Directors  had  to  present  so  satisfactory  a  report  as 
that  of  which  he  now  had  to  move  the  adoption.  It  was  somewhat  re¬ 
markable,  looking  at  their  accounts,  that  the  total  revenue  for  gas  and 
residual  products,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  charge  per 
1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold,  was  almost  identical  in  the  past  half  year 
with  that  received  in  the  corresponding  half  of  1910 — viz.,  3s.  3'95d. 
against  3s.  4'o8d.  The  loss,  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  been  balanced  by  better  receipts  from 
residuals— coke,  tar,  &-c.  On  the  other  side,  the  expenditure  had  been 
less  by  only  one-third  of  a  penny  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  increase  in 
profit  was '  thus  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  larger  quantity  of  gas 
sold.  There  had  been  spent  on  capital  account  during  the  half  year 
£15,869  ;  but  against  this  had  to  be  set  £3572  written  off  for  deprecia¬ 
tion'  of  meters  and  stoves.  The  net  addition  was  thus  about  £12,300. 
The  relation  of  capital  to  business  continued  to  improve— being  now 
£419  per  million  cubic  feet  sold;  and  the  charge  for  dividend  and 
interest  was  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  Though  the  capital  raised  had 
been  overspent  by  £31,500,  there  was  no  immediate  necessity  to  issue 
more.  The  balances  of  net  revenue  and  other  funds  invested  furnished 
sufficient  working  capital  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  further  funds  so  employed 
suffered  no  depreciation,  whereas  they  had  had  to  write  considerable 
sums  off  those  invested  in  high-class  securities  outside.  While  there 
was  little  of  an  exceptional  character  in  the  figures  on  revenue  account, 
they  were  all  good.  An  increase  of  more  than  6  per  cent,  in  the 
quantity  of  gas  sold  was  gratifying,  and,  as  he  had  said,  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  success  of  the  half  year  was  based.  The  low  price  at 
which  the  Company  were  now  able  to  sell  gas  was  a  guarantee  that 
the  growth  at  which  they  had  had  to  rejoice  in  the  past  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  future. 

ELECTRICAL  COMPETITION — GAS-ENGINES  TO  GENERATE  CURRENT. 

They  had  now  for  some  time  had  experience  of  electrical  competition. 
While  it  had  meant  the  loss  of  some  valued  consumers,  and  had  probably 
affected  prejudicially  the  rate  of  growth,  the  prosperity  of  the  Company 
was  in  no  way  menaced.  The  Wood  Green  District  Council  obtained  an 
Electric  Lighting  Order  nine  years  ago,  but,  he  understood,  had  decided 
not  to  do  anything  with  it.  The  Company  were  considerable  ratepayers 
in  the  district,  and  might  congratulate  themselves  on  this  fact,  because, 
had  the  Order  been  proceeded  with,  it  would  have  meant  a  consider¬ 
able  addition  to  the  rates,  as  there  was  little  chance  of  its  ever  being  a 
profitable  undertaking.  The  Company  had  incurred  some  expense  by 
fitting  up  gas-engine  plants  for  generating  electricity  on  the  premises 
of  consumers.  Where  the  quantity  of  current  required  was  fairly 
large,  the  cost  of  generating  compared  favourably  with  a  public  supply 
in  a  district  where  great  lengths  of  expensive  cables  would  be  required 
to  serve  the  comparatively  few  people  who  wanted  electricity. 

POINTS  FROM  THE  WORKING  STATEMENTS. 

At  the  last  meeting,  the  Directors  had  to  apologize  for  the  large 
amount  of  unaccounted-for  gas  ;  and  he  ventured  to  promise  them  that 
the  high  proportion  would  be  reduced.  In  the  past  half  year,  it  had 
been  down  to  the  very  satisfactory  percentage  of  2-33.  Residuals  were 
good,  both  in  quantity  and  price.  The  cost  of  raw  materials  used  was 
greater  by  £2000.  But  residuals  had  yielded  more  by  £3900  ;  so  that 
the  net  cost  was  less  by  nearly  £2000.  It  was  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  consumption  of  gas  per  consumer  was  again  greater  ,  proving  that 
the  general  applications  of  gas  were  growing  in  popularity.  Although 
the  price  had  been  less  by  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet  than  it  was  last  year, 
there  was  a  larger  revenue  from  gas  by  £3000.  It  was  gratifying  to 
know  that,  with  one  exception — that  of  Wandsworth — consumers  in 
Tottenham  were  receiving  the  lowest  priced  gas  of  any  suburban 
district  around  London. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION— FURTHER  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

The  financial  result  of  the  half-year's  work  was  that  they  had  a  profit 
on  revenue  account  of  £26,217,  after  providing  £2000  for  the  general 
purposes  fund.  This  was  on  the  renewal  account,  hrom  this  sum  the 
Directors  proposed  to  carry  £1000  to  the  insurance  fund,  to  pay  full 
dividends,  and  then  there  would  be  £5000  to  add  to  the  balance  carried 
forward.  The  coal  contracts  for  the  current  year  were  concluded  on 
slightly  better  terms  than  last  year.  The  success  of  the  current  half 
year  was  thus  made  certain  ;  and  he  need  hardly  say  that  a  further  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  of  gas  was  consequently  assured  at  Christmas  next. 
The  Company’s  accumulated  reserves  now  stood  at  £71,416  ;  so  that  if 
they  did  have  an  occasional  lean  half  year  they  could  look  forward  to 
it  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

HIGH-PRESSURE  GAS — NEW  LOW-PRESSURE  LAMP. 

They  had  found  the  system  of  lighting  by  gas  under  high-pressure  so 
popular  in  Green  Lanes,  Wood  Green,  and  elsewhere,  that  they  were 
laying  special  mains  for  this  purpose  in  the  principal  roads  of  Totten¬ 
ham  also.  Gas  so  supplied  had  a  largely  increased  value  for  other 
uses  than  lighting ;  and  these  might  have  considerable  development. 
In  the  meantime,  they  would  shortly  have  available  a  low-pressure 
lamp  giving  results  so  good  that  they  might  get  practically  the  same 
effect  without  the  need  of  special  mains.  In  any  event,  the  prospect  in 
this  direction  of  liigh-power  lighting  was  excellent. 

VALUE  OF  SHOW-ROOMS. 

The  Company  had  been  involved  in  rather  heavy  parliamentary  costs  by 
reason  of  having  (9  oppose  the  Greater  London  Railway  Bill,  which  as 


originally  drafted  interfered  with  their  interests  in  many  ways.  They 
settled  their  differences  with  the  Company  ;  but  the  Bill  had  been  re¬ 
jected  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Many  new  factories 
were  being  built  in  the  Company’s  area ;  and  the  development  of 
building  estates  for  those  who  worked  in  them  must  follow,  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  advantage  of  the  Company.  The  district  of  Southgate  still 
grew  in  popularity  as  a  residential  quarter ;  and  for  the  convenience 
of  their  numerous  consumers  there  they  had  built  some  extensive  show¬ 
rooms  and  a  local  service  depot,  which  would  be  opened  in  September. 
In  the  meantime,  they  had  opened  a  shop  next  door,  and  had  received 
many  appreciative  remarks  about  its  convenience.  The  largely  increased 
sale  of  fittings,  &c.,  in  all  their  show-rooms  testified  that  the  public 
gladly  took  the  opportunity  of  improving  their  households  by  introduc¬ 
ing  more  decorative  fittings  than  were  once  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

SUCCESS  OF  CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

With  regard  to  co-partnership,  it  was  prospering  financially,  as  the 
following  figures  would  show  :  As  compared  with  the  position  at 
June,  1910,  the  number  of  co-partners  had  increased  by  2'i  per  cent., 
and  the  bonus  for  the  year  by  18J  per  cent. ;  the  total  stock  transferred  to 
co-partners  being  32  per  cent.  The  trust  balances  now  stood  at  12*3 
per  cent,  more  this  half  year ;  while  the  withdrawable  balance  was 
16J  per  cent.  The  total  bonus  so  far  received  by  the  co-partners  had 
amounted  to  £12,177.  The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  Henry  Bailey  seconded  the  motion  ;  and  it  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

Beneficial  Effect  of  Co-Partnership. 

Sir  Daniel  F.  Goddard,  M.P.,  the  Deputy-Chairman,  moved  the 
declaration  of  dividends  at  the  rates  of  7J  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
“  A  ”  consolidated  stock,  and  5!  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  “  B  ”  con¬ 
solidated  stock,  both  less  income-tax.  In  doing  so,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  resolution  had  undergone  a  great  change  of  late  years ;  but  it  was 
only  in  recent  years  that  it  had  been  proposed  before  the  workmen  of 
the  Company.  He  supposed  in  the  olden  days  the  workmen  used  to 
regard  the  shareholders  as  “  bloated  capitalists,  ’  and  think  that  they 
were  worked  a  little  extra  hard  to  provide  the  dividends.  Things  had 
changed  since  then  ;  and  he  did  not  think  their  workmen  would  ever 
regard  the  shareholders  in  that  light  again.  This  was  very  largely  due 
to  the  efforts  and  good-will  of  their  Chairman,  who  had  made  himself 
not  only  absolutely  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  profit-sharing  busi¬ 
ness,  but  had  come  to  be  acknowledged  as  an  expert  on  this  particular 
question.  He  (the  speaker)  was  sure  that  their  Chairman  was  gratified 
that  the  half-yearly  meetings  were  attended  by  many  of  the  men  who 
formerly  were  excluded,  but  who  now  felt  that  their  good  work  went 
to  make  up  the  full  dividends  of  the  concern,  in  which  they  shared. 
There  was  a  little  increase  of  dividend  again  this  half  year  ,  and  this 
did  not  need  any  words  from  him  to  commend  it  to  the  shareholders. 
It  necessitated  a  few  fractional  figures;  but  nevertheless  they  meant 
more  money  to  those  who  had  invested  money  in  the  Company.  He 
had  been  over  the  works  again  that  morning,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  feel  that  they  were  eminently  satisfactory  ;  and  he  would  also 
like  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  workers  was  very  satisfactory— two 
very  different  things.  When  he  compared  the  works  with  what  they 
were  at  the  time  he  first  became  a  Director,  he  could  not  help  noticing 
the  vast  improvement  in  them.  This  was  mainly  due  to  two  people- 
very  largely  to  the  Chairman,  for  his  innate  love  of  what  was  tasteful, 
orderly,  and  efficient ;  and  also  to  their  Engineer  (Mr.  A.  E.  Broad- 
berry),  for  his  hatred  of  mess  and  muddle  and  misuse  of  space.  The 
result  was  that  they  had  now  works  which  were  good  to  look  at  and 
well  adapted  for  their  business  ;  and  it  helped  the  men  to  do  their  work 
in  the  best  possible  way. 

Mr.  James  Cloudsley,  J.P.,  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion,  said  the  addition  to  the  divi¬ 
dend  was  the  full  amount  to  which  they  were  entitled  for  the  reduction 
of  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet  in  the  price.  All  he  hoped  was  that  they 
might  continue  these  reductions  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  and 
then  the  eighths  would  in  due  course  become  fairly  important  amounts. 
The  shareholders  would  bear  in  mind  that  the  capital  of  the  Company, 
as  with  so  many  other  gas  companies,  had  been  converted  from  what 
it  was  originally  into  stock  of  twice  the  nominal  amount.  Therefore 
the  dividends  they  were  declaring  were  equal  to  14^  per  cent  on  the 
original  stock,  and  11^  per  cent,  on  the  new  stock  as  subscribed  and 
paid  for.  These  were  considerable  rates.  But  the  phase  of  the  under¬ 
taking  of  which  he  was  most  proud  was  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  Company  was  that  while  they  had  these  constantly  increasing 
dividends  they  had  a  constantly  reducing  charge  for  gas  supplied  to 
the  consumer  in  order  to  pay  the  dividend— the  consumer  could  not 
complain  of  shareholders  increased  their  dividend,  if  at  the  same  time 
the  Company  continued  to  carry  on  the  same  policy  of  reducing  the 
price  of  gas. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Concluding  Business. 

Mr.  J.  Randall,  in  proposing  that  Mr.  Corbet  Woodall,  one  of  the 
retiring  Directors,  be  re-elected,  referred  to  the  fact  that  since  the 
Chairman  had  been  on  the  Board  of  the  Company  the  sale  of  gas  had 
risen  from  296,580,000  cubic  feet  in  1883  to  1,557, 539. 000  ^  j  *eet 
last  year,  or  an  increase  of  425' 1  per  cent.  ;  while  the  price  had  been 
reduced  from  3s.  8d.  to  2s.  3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  This  increased 
sale  meant,  he  said,  that  the  Chairman  had,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Engineer,  undertaken  the  supervision  of  all  the  structural  work.  He 
might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  works  had  been  constructed  three 
times  during  Mr.  Woodall’s  service  in  the  Company,  until  to-day  there 
was  not  one  brick  left  to  tell  of  the  old  works  as  they  were  when  he 
joined  the  concern.  Not  only  had  he  watched  the  progress  of  the 
business,  but  he  had  also  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  workers, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  co-partnership  scheme. 

Mr.  J.  Eve  seconded  the  motion  ;  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that  when  Mr.  Randall 
pointed  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  works  two  or  three  times  over  as 
illustrating  the  work  done  by  him,  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  ex» 
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pressing  the  thanks  he  felt  to  Mr.  Broadberry  for  the  way  in  which  he 
had  carried  out  his  work  all  the  time  he  (the  Chairman)  had  known 
him.  The  position  of  a  technical  chairman  was  a  difficult  one  when 
working  with  a  capable  engineer.  But  he  could  say  most  sympatheti¬ 
cally  that  he  had  never  found  any  difficulty  whatever  in  working  with 
Mr.  Broadberry.  He  had  never  met  him  without  feelings  of  complete 
satisfaction,  and  had  never  made  a  suggestion  that  had  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  him  as  a  brother  engineer  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what 
was  best ;  so  that  their  association  had  been  one  of  unalloyed  pleasure 
from  the  first.  The  Chairman  concluded  by  proposing  the  re-election 
of  Sir  Daniel  Goddard  as  a  Director. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Chapman  seconded  the  motion  ;  and  it  was  carried. 

Sir  Daniel  having  returned  thanks,  the  retiring  Auditor  (Mr. 
Edmond  Crowne)  was  re-elected. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Keys,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Brown,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  Directors,  Auditors,  officers, 
staff,  and  workmen  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  expressed  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Secretary  and  his  staff,  as  well  as 
by  the  workmen  in  the  undertaking. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


CROYDON  GAS  COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly  Report  and  Accounts. 

In  the  report  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Croydon  Gas 
Company  next  Friday,  the  Directors  express  their  pleasure  in  saying 
that,  no  doubt  partly  as  a  result  of  the  two  recent  reductions  in 
the  price  of  gas,  the  sales  in  the  past  six  months  show  an  increase  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1910  of  8-36  per  cent.  The  number  of 
consumers  has  augmented  by  799,  and  that  of  stoves  on  hire  by  1587; 
while  231  stoves  have  been  sold  to  consumers.  Residuals  yielded  good 
results  during  the  half  year  ;  and  contracts  on  favourable  terms  for 
the  purchase  of  coal  and  oil  and  the  sale  of  coke  and  tar  are  in  force 
for  the  current  year.  In  view  of  the  prospects  for  the  immediate 
future,  the  Directors  announce  a  further  reduction  of  id.  per  1000 
cubic  feet  in  the  price  of  gas,  to  take  effect  as  from  the  1st  of  October. 
The  system  of  high-pressure  gas  supply  in  the  district  has  been  further 
extended  by  laying  a  special  main  in  North  End,  Croydon;  enabling 
the  owners  of  business  premises  there  to  secure  the  convenience  and 
great  economy  of  high-pressure  lighting  without  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  accommodation  on  their  premises  for  the  compressing  plant. 
They  hope  that  during  the  coming  winter  extensive  use  may  be  made  of 
the  facilities  thus  afforded. 

The  accounts  accompanying  the  report  show  that  the  total  revenue 
was  £127,960,  of  which  £87,589  was  derived  from  sales  of  gas,  £9873 
from  rental  of  meters,  stoves,  and  house  fittings,  and  £30,384  from  the 
disposal  of  residuals.  A  sum  of  £58,089  was  expended  on  manufacture, 
and  £17,726  on  distribution  ;  rent,  rates,  and  taxes  came  to  £4786; 
management  cost  £4454  ;  and  the  total  expenses  (inclusive  of  £1122  for 
the  co-partnership  scheme)  were  £91,791.  The  balance  carried  to  the 
profit  and  loss  account  is  £36,169  ;  and  the  amount  available  for  distri¬ 
bution  is  £40,815.  The  Directors  recommend  the  payment  of  dividends 
at  the  rates  of  15,  12,  10,  and  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  all  less  income- 
tax,  on  the  various  classes  of  stock.  This  will  absorb  £23,524,  and 
leave  a  balance  of  £17,291. 

The  statements  relating  to  the  working  show  that,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Helps,  the  Engineer  and  General  Manager,  43,702 
tons  of  coal  and  450,381  gallons  of  oil  were  used  during  the  half  year  to 
manufacture  722,294,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  of  which  672,434,400  feet 
were  sold  and  681, 306, 100  feet  accounted  for.  The  estimated  quantities 
of  residuals  produced  were  :  Coke,  26,221  tons  ;  breeze,  5557  tons  ;  tar, 
526,994  gallons;  ammoniacal  liquor,  1,291,109  gallons— the  make  of 
sulphate  being  475  tons. 


CAMBRIDGE  GAS  COMPANY. 

The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  last 
Tuesday — Mr.  W.  B.  Redfern  presiding,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Parker,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  E.  King)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting,  the  report  of  the  Directors,  with  the  accounts  for  the  six 
months  ended  the  30th  of  June,  was  presented.  The  accounts  showed 
a  sum  of  £22,544  available  for  distribution  ;  and  the  Directors  re¬ 
commended  the  payment  of  dividends  at  the  maximum  rates. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Standley,  the 
report  was  received  and  entered  upon  the  minutes. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  declaration  of  the  maximum  divi¬ 
dends.  In  doing  so,  he  said  there  had  been  an  increase  of  just  over 
£2852  in  the  receipts  ;  and  though  the  expenditure  had  been  higher, 
the  Directors  were  able  to  pay  the  dividends  recommended,  and  carry 
forward  £160.  Coal  was  rather  dearer  last  year  ;  but  this  year’s  con¬ 
tracts  had  been  made  at  the  same  price  as  in  1909.  This,  together  with 
the  efficient  working,  had  enabled  the  Directors  to  reduce  the  price  of 
gas  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet  as  from  Midsummer  last.  This  was  the 
lowest  price  it  had  ever  touched  in  Cambridge ;  and  though  it  did  not 
seem  a  great  reduction,  it  meant  £1570  to  the  consumers  and  £90  to 
the  co-partners.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  since  1902  these 
reductions  had  saved  the  consumers  about  £10,000.  As  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  the  co-partners,  he  might  say  there  were  now  120  who  were  en¬ 
titled  to  become  shareholders  ;  and  the  Directors  believed  the  scheme 
would  be  a  great  success.  It  was  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  note  that 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  make  of  gas  for  the  half  year  of  11,159,000 
cubic  feet ;  showing  an  increase  of  18,630,000  cubic  feet  for  the  year. 
They  had  sold  99  heating-stoves  in  the  six  months  ;  making  more  than 
200  sold  in  the  year.  The  popularity  of  gas  for  cooking  was,  of 
course,  well  known ;  but  it  was  worthy  of  remark  that  during  the  very 
hot  weather  the  gas  sent  out  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the 
day  had  been  greater  than  at  any  other  similar  period,  even  when  the 
public  lamps,  shops,  &c.,  had  been  lit.  This  in  itself  spoke  volumes. 
Prepayment  meters  were  jnpre  popular  than  ever,  and  had  proved  a 


real  boon  to  the  smaller  householders.  There  had  been  an  increase 
of  470  in  the  year  ;  bringing  up  to  4852  the  number  at  present  in  use. 
The  up-to-date  condition  of  the  works  and  the  efficiency  of  the  appli¬ 
ances  enabled  11,860  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  be  produced  from  each  ton 
of  coal  carbonized — an  increase  of  662  cubic  feet.  Another  reason  for 
the  increased  income  was  the  quantity  of  tar  sold  for  use  on  roads,  for 
which  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  popular  all  over  the  country. 
The  sale  of  coke  had  also  been  good. 

Mr.  J.  Foster  seconded  the  motion;  and  it  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Standley,  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary  was  increased  to  £250  per  annum. 

The  retiring  Director  and  Auditor  having  been  re-elected,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  Directors,  and  staff. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  said  the  Directors  would 
be  able  to  do  little  without  the  staff.  Both  Mr.  Auchterlonie  (the 
Engineer  and  Manager)  and  Mr.  Lawson  (the  Accountant)  were  worth 
their  weight  in  gold  for  the  way  they  worked  and  kept  things  going  in 
their  respective  departments. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  GAS  COMPANY. 


The  Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Company  was  held  last  Wednesday 
— under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Delves. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  declaration  of  the  usual  interim  divi¬ 
dends,  remarked  that  the  past  half  year  had  been  exceedingly  pros¬ 
perous  ;  and  this  was  the  experience  of  most  companies.  The  gas  made 
showed  an  increase  of  n£  million  cubic  feet,  which  was  7 J  per  cent, 
increase  on  the  total.  This  rather  extraordinary  gain  was  as  much  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  expect  on  the  whole  year.  They  had  re¬ 
duced  the  price  of  gas  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet;  and  this  would  mean 
about  £650  decrease  in  rental.  But  instead  of  this,  they  had  an  actual 
increase  of  £882,  which  was  beyond  anything  the  Directors  ventured  to 
hope  for.  The  cost  of  carbonizing  material  was  £550  more,  which  was 
due,  first,  to  more  gas  being  manufactured  ;  and, "secondly,  to  a  slight 
increase  in  the  cost  of  coal.  The  residuals  were  all  favourable.  Coke 
produced  £740  more,  tar  £380,  and  ammonia  £136;  the  result  being 
that  residuals  yielded  about  i^d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  more  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  half  of  last  year.  The  only  decrease  was  in  public  lighting  ; 
but  as  this  was  now  only  2  per  cent,  of  their  total  sale,  it  was  too  small 
to  be  of  material  consequence.  They  hoped  to  have  the  new  stoking 
apparatus  in  operation  by  October  ;  but  their  working  was  now  almost 
as  economical  as  they  could  hope  for.  They  were  also  constructing  a 
storage  tank  for  tar,  which  was  now  in  large  demand  for  road  painting  ; 
and  they  found  that  in  the  summer  months  they  could  sell  nearly  as 
much  as  they  could  make  in  the  year.  The  new  apparatus  for  boiling 
tar  was  also  giving  very  good  results.  He  was  glad  to  say  that,  on  the 
half  year,  the  Directors  were  fully  justified  in  recommending  the  full 
statutory  dividend,  with  the  additional  \  per  cent,  to  which  they  were 
entitled  on  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  gas. 

The  motion  was  adopted  ;  and  the  Chairman  was  thanked. 


GLOUCESTER  GAS  COMPANY  AND  PROFIT  SHARING. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  profit-sharing  and 
saving  scheme  in  connection  with  the  Gloucester  Gas  Company  was 
held  a  few  days  ago — Mr.  J.  H.  Jones  (Chairman  of  the  Committee) 
presiding.  Among  those  present  was  Mr.  W.  E.  Vinson,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Company. 

The  trust  account  showed  a  total  of  £608  4s.  gd.  ;  the  total  amount 
of  bonus  in  the  withdrawal  account  was  £501  7s.  8d.  ;  and  the  savings 
account  showed  a  balance  of  £494  2s.  4d.  The  grand  total  of  the 
accounts  thus  amounted  to  £1603  14s.  gd. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  accounts,  said  that 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  scheme  the  funds  in  hand  amounted 
to  £59J  16s.  id.  ;  at  the  second  annual  meeting,  they  totalled 
£1121  ns.  6d.  ;  and  now  they  had  gone  up  to  £1603  14s.  gd.  This, 
he  thought,  was  very  satisfactory  growth  ;  and  there  were  several 
aspects  of  the  scheme  which  gave  cause  for  even  greater  satisfaction. 
According  to  the  rules,  part  of  what  the  members  put  by  could  not  be 
withdrawn  ;  but  one-half  of  it  might  be  taken  out.  He  was  very  glad 
to  find  that  out  of  a  total  of  £586  available,  only  £85  had  been  with¬ 
drawn.  This  showed  that  all  the  members  thought  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  have  “  a  shot  in  the  locker,”  and  to  have  that  “  shot  ”  as  big 
as  possible.  The  Directors  were  extremely  pleased  to  notice  that  the 
members  looked  upon  the  scheme  as  being  a  help  to  them  in  this  way  ; 
and  they  wished  him  to  express  their  gratification  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  scheme  had  worked.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  that  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  should  have  a  common  object  of  mutual  satis¬ 
faction  ;  and  he  hoped  that,  as  a  result  of  the  scheme,  the  Directors, 
the  officials,  and  the  men  would  always  work  together  for  their  mutual 
advantage  and  for  that  of  the  shareholders  and  consumers.  Under 
the  scheme,  each  man  had  a  personal  interest  in  preventing  the  waste 
both  of  time  and  material ;  and  he  thought  this  was  advantageous  to 
all  concerned. 

Mr.  J .  L.  Gransmore  seconded  the  motion  ;  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Vinson  gave  some  figures  showing  the  great  increase  of  profit- 
sharing  schemes  among  gas  companies,  and  said  that  at  the  end  of  last 
year  no  fewer  than  28  companies  had  adopted  them.  This  affected 
i9.6I3  employees,  among  whom  £88,812  had  been  divided  last  year. 
The  total  profit  to  employees  since  profit  sharing  was  founded  had  been 
£686,237.  The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  adopted  it  21  years 
ago,  and  last  year  divided  among  its  5459  employees  no  less  than 
£4j, r33-  During  the  21  years,  it  had  divided  £505,675  among  the 
men.  He  was  sure  the  system  had  satisfactory  results  all  round.  In 
respect  to  the  consumer,  when  he  first  became  Secretary  to  the 
Gloucester  Gas  Company  the  price  of  gas  was  4s.  per  1000  cubic  feet, 
Now  it  \ya§  only  2s.  ;  and  they  hoped  jt  would  be  still  cheaper. 
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GLASGOW  CORPORATION  GAS  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Annual  Accounts— Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Gas. 

The  report  of  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow, 
with  the  accounts  for  the  year  ending  May  31  last,  were  submitted  to 
the  Town  Council  on  Thursday  last;  the  Lord  Provost— Sir  A. 
M'Innes  Shaw— presiding. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  as  follows  : 

The  gross  revenue  amounts  to  ...  .  £896,046  6  8 

The  gross  expenditure  to.  .  .  .  .  •  £683,482  1  2 

To  this  is  added  depreciation  written  off 

capital  assets .  66,047  8  3 


£21,556  18  3 


Balance  carried  to  profit  and  loss  ac¬ 
count  . 

The  Committee  had  to  meet  the  following 
requirements  during  the  year  : — 

(1)  Annuities  on  stocks . 

(2)  Contribution  to  Glasgow  Corporation 

loans  fund,  in  respect  of  Glasgow 
Corporation  3  per  cent,  stock  re¬ 
deemable  in  1921,  issued  in  lieu  of 
converted  gas  annuities  .... 

(3)  Interest  on  borrowed  money,  &c.  .  .  45. 

(4)  Sinking  fund .  63,613 


749-529  9  5 


£146,516  17  3 


7,764  12 
43.621  5 


136,556  o  7 


£9,960  16  8 


£37,247  4  1 


20,000  o  o 


The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  sale  of  gas  for  the  past  year  as 
compared  with  the  sale  for  the  previous  year  : — 


11 

10 

9 

8 


Leaving  a  surplus  on  the  year's  opera¬ 
tions  of . 

which  has  been  transferred  to  the  credit 
of  reserve  fund  account. 

The  balance  at  the  credit  of  surplus 
revenue  account,  as  carried  forward 

last  year,  amounted  to . 

Out  of  which  was  paid  to  the  common 
good  of  the  City,  in  terms  of  the  special 
minute  of  the  Corporation  dated  J uly  25 , 

1910,  the  sum  of . 

Leaving  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit 

of  next  year's  account  the  sum  of  .  .  £i7-247  4 *  1 II. 

The  rate  of  interest  payable  to  the  Corporation  loan  fund  in  respect  of 
money  boirowed  was  £3  4s.  gd.  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  £3  4s.  6d. 
per  cent,  the  preceding  year.  The  Committee  applied  £6113  10s.  9a. 
of  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund  to  the  extinction  of 
£895  of  £9  per  cent,  and  £2150 of  £6  15s.  per  cent,  gas  annuity  stocks  ; 
and  the  annuities  formerly  payable  upon  these  stocks  now  cease  to  be 
a  charge  upon  the  revenue  of  the  department.  There  has  also  been 
redeemed  during  the  year,  by  the  application  of  moneys  at  the  credit 
of  the  same  fund,  a  further  amount  of  £18,175  of  loans  raised  under 
the  Glasgow  Corporation  (Tramways  and  General)  Order  Confirma¬ 
tion  Act,  1901,  and  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Order  Confirmation  Act, 
1905.  The  amount  added  to  sinking  fund  for  redemption  of  loans  and 
redemption  or  conversion  of  annuities  was  £67,681  14s.  The  sinking 
fund,  with  its  accumulations,  now  stands  at  £926,327  8s.  4d.,  of  which 
there  has  been  already  applied  in  the  redemption  of  borrowed  money, 

3  per  cent,  stock  and  annuities,  £774,490  16s.  sd.  ;  leaving  still  avail¬ 
able  for  either  of  these  purposes  the  sum  of  £151,836  ns.  nd. 

The  Committee  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  market  for  residuals 
has  been  more  favourable  to  the  Corporation  during  the  past  year. 
The  consequent  increase  of  income  from  this  source  amounts  to 
£18,382  iSs.  gd.  The  quantity  of  coal  carbonized  during  the  past  year 
was  675,580  tons,  as  compared  with  686,311  tons  for  the  preceding 
twelve  months -a  decrease  of  10,731  tons.  The  average  price  received 
per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  this  year  was  4s.  6i2gd.,  as  compared  with 
3s.  io’7i7d.  for  the  previous  year— an  increase  of  7'4i2d.  per  ton. 
The  net  sum  realized  from  the  sale  of  coke  this  year  amounts  to 
£104,578  6s.  7d.,  being  £3429  15s.  gd.  more  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  total  quantity  of  coke  sold  last  year  was  289,476  tons,  as 
compared  with  305,120  tons  for  the  previous  year— a  decrease  of 
15,644  tons.  The  average  price  received  was  7s.  ioi2gd.  per  ton,  as 
compared  with  7s.  3ogd.  for  the  previous  year— an  increase  of  yo36d. 
per  ton.  The  Committee  again  observe  with  pleasure  a  still  greater 
quantity  of  gas  made  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized,  which  was  10,437 
cubic  feet,  as  compared  with  10, 167  cubic  feet  for  the  preceding  year— 
an  increase  of  270  cubic  feet  per  ton,  equal  to  182,406,600  cubic  feet  , 
61,248,800  cubic  feet  of  extra  gas  having  been  sold,  with  a  decrease  in 
the  coal  carbonized  of  10,731  tons.  The  unaccounted-for  gas  this  year 
is  8  721  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  8  641  per  cent,  for  the  preceding 
year — an  increase  of  0  08  per  cent. 

Having  regard  to  the  favourable  result  of  the  year’s  operations  re¬ 
corded  above,  that  the  coal  required  next  year  has  been  contracted  for 
on  still  more  favourable  terms,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  scale  of 
charges  adopted  last  year  resulted  in  a  concession  to  the  consumers  of 
over  £10,000,  your  Committee  recommend  that  the  scale  of  charges 
for  next  year  be  as  follows  : 

Table  of  Rates  for  1911-12. 

A. — Within  the  City  Supply  District. 

T  — Lighting  and  Domestic  Purposes — 

Per  1000  Cub.  Ft. 
s.  d. 

For  gas  supplied  in  quantities  of  less  than  500,000  cub.  ft.  2  o 

For  the  excess  beyond  500,000  cub.  ft.  up  to  2,000,000 
2,000,000  ,,  6,000,000 

6,000,000  ,,  10,000,000 

,,  10,000,000  ,,  .... 

*  A  reduction  of  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

II. — For  Power  and  Manufacturing  Purposes— 

Per  1000  Cub.  Ft. 
s.  d. 

For  gas  supplied  in  quantities  of  less  than  20,000  cub.  ft.  2  o 

For  the  excess  beyond  20,000  cub.  ft.  up  to  500,000  ,,  .  fi  6 

,,  500,000  ,,  6,000,000  ,,.+15 

,,  6,000,000  . . fi  4 


I.— Within  the  city  supply  district 
Lighting  .  . 

Do.  .  . 

Do.  .  . 

Do.  .  . 


Gas-engines 
Do. 

Do. 

Manufacturing  pu 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


poses 


Hotels,  clubs,  &c., 
Lighting  .  . 

Do.  .  . 

Do.  .  . 

Do.  .  . 

Manufacturing. 
Do.  .  . 

Do.  .  . 


Contract  gas 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Rate  per 
1000  c.ft. 


s.  d. 
2  o 

I  II 

I  10 
I  9 


Do. 


II. — Within  the  supplementary 
supply  district,  outside  the 
Parish  of  Old  Kilpatrick. 
Lighting  .... 

Do . 


Gas-engines 

Do. 


Manufacturing  purposes 
Do . 


Contract  .... 
Within  the  Parish  of 
Kilpatrick. 

Lighting  .... 
Do . 


Old 


Gas-engines 

Do. 

Do. 

Manufacturing 

Do. 

Contract 


III, — Prepayment  supply  withi 
the  City  supply  district 
Within  the  supplementary 
supply  district  . 


Used  at  works 


2  O 
I  II 
I  IO 

1  9 

2  o 
1  8 

1  7 

2  o 
1  11 
1  10 
1  9 

1  8 


3  o 

2  11 

3  o 

2  8 

3  ° 
2  8 


Increase,  gas  sold 


Year  1910-11. 


Consumption. 


Cubic  Feet. 


4,232,081,100 

362,944,100 

36,063,000 

22,866,700 


16,945,300 

225,038,600 

106,670,200 


29,106,800 
1 65. 774- 000 
80,869,500 
1,966,400 


14,500,000 

33,224,800 

5,086,500 

1,375.000 


3,700,000 

9,804,000 

8,196,500 


45.143,366 

26,406,000 

13.093.650 

150,565,764 


4,653.954,900 


348,654,100 


277,716,700 


54,186,300 


21,700,500 


235,208,780 

320,198,270 


5,771,000 

28,600 


40,000 

112,200 


40,000 

2,800 


2  2 

16,684,000 

2  I 

345,000 

2  2 

60,400 

I  IO 

519,400 

1  9 

176,400 

2  2 

20,000 

I  IO 

64,300 

I  IO 

2  7 

417,381,600 

2  9 

1,467,100 

5,799.6oo 

152.200 

42,800 

390,300 

17,029,000 

756.200 


84,300 

1,684,300 


418,848,700 

6,356,406,950 

79,791,700 

6,436,198,650 


_  cq, 502,900  cubic  feet  =  0  94 

per  cent. 


o 

6 

5 

4 


III .  — For  Hotels,  Clubs,  and  Institutions,  other  than  for  Limiting  Purposes 

Per  1000  Cub.  Ft. 
s.  d. 

For  gas  supplied  in  quantities  of  less  than  100,000  cub.  ft.  2 

For  the  excess  beyond  100,000  cub.  ft.  up  to  500,000  ,,  .  fi 

,,  500,000  ,,  6,000,000  ,,  •  fi 

,,  6,000,000  . T1 

f  A  reduction  of  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  under  scales  II.  and  III. 

Under  scales  II.  and  III.,  consumers  will  be  charged  at  these  rates  only 
from  date  of  application  therefor.  Such  supply  to  be  consumed  in  one  and 
the  same  premises  and  registered  Ly  separate  meter. 

IV.  — Supply  through  prepayment  meters.  .  {  2s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

;  A  reduction  of  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

V. -Public  lamps  . ||  is.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

||  A  reduction  of  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

B. — Within  the  Supplementary  Supply  District. 

I,  _ With  the  exception  of  the  Parish  of  Old  Kilpatrick,  50  per  cent,  extra 

per  1000  cubic  feet  on  the  above-mentioned  rates. 

II.  — Within  the  Parish  of  Old  Kilpatrick— 

2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  extra  on  the  above-mentioned  rates. 

The  Committee  advertised  for  tenders  tor  coal  to  be  supplied  during 
the  coming  year,  and  have  concluded  contracts  for  the  whole  quantity 
required,  at  prices  under  those  of  last  year.  The  works  and  mains 
have  been  maintained  in  an  efficient  condition  during  the  year  out  ot 
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revenue.  The  greatest  quantity  of  gas  sent  out  during  the  year  in  24 
hours  was  35,585,000  cubic  feet.  The  maximum  daily  make  was 
32,376,000  cubic  feet.  The  number  of  ordinary  meters  in  use  on  May 
31  was  221,613,  as  compared  with  223,889  for  the  preceding  year — a 
decrease  of  2276.  The  number  of  prepayment  meters  in  use  on  May  31 
was  57,068,  compared  with  49,957  for  the  preceding  year — an  increase 
of  7111.  During  the  year,  34,430  meters  were  repaired.  Thenumber 
of  gas-stoves  on  hire  at  May  31  was  56,493,  as  compared  with  52,696 
for  the  preceding  year — an  increase  of  3797.  At  the  same  date,  there 
were  also  22,504  small  stoves  and  grills  let  out  free  of  charge,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  15,106  for  the  previous  year— an  increase  of  7398.  The 
number  of  gas  heating  and  cooking  appliances  sold  during  the  year  was 
4228  ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  1815  gas-fires  were  supplied  on  the 
hire-purchase  system.  The  number  of  gas-engines  in  use  and  the  total 
horse-power  for  this  year  and  the  preceding  year  were  as  follows  : — 

Number.  Brake  Horse  Power. 

May  31,  1910 . 1596  ..  19,027 

May3i,  1911 . 1523  ..  19,206 


Decrease  ....  73  Increase  .  .  .  179 

About  13  miles  of  new  mains  have  been  laid  during  the  year,  which 
brought  the  total  up  to  1028  miles.  The  Committee  have  pleasure  in 
recording  their  appreciation  of  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  work 
of  the  department  has  been  carried  out  by  the  General  Manager  and 
the  whole  staff  during  the  past  year. 


The  accounts  show  that  of  the  stock  capital  of  the  undertaking  the 
£300,000  of  the  two  old  Gas  Companies,  entitled  to  annuities  at  the 
rate  of  9  per  cent.,  £69,152  has  been  converted  into  Corporation  stock, 
and  £45,340  redeemed  out  of  sinking  fund,  leaving  £185,507  ;  and  that 
of  the  £115,000  stock  of  the  old  Companies  entitled  to  annuities  at 
the  rate  of  6|  per  cent.,  £28,805  has  been  converted  into  Corporation 
stock,  and  £16,340  redeemed  out  of  sinking  fund,  leaving  £69,855.  The 
annuities  payable  have  been  reduced  from  £34,762  to  £21,411.  The 
total  amount  of  loan  capital  authorized  is  stated  at  £4,200,000  ;  but  of 
this,  £1,400,000  is  sanctioned  for  the  purposes  of  the  electricity  under¬ 
taking.  The  total  sumborrowed  for  gas  purposes  has  been  £1,207,415. 
Of  this,  there  has  been  redeemed  £577,585.  There  has  been  borrowed 
for  electricity  purposes  £1,158,185,  and  redeemed  £241,814.  There 
remains  power  to  borrow  to  the  amount  of  £967,303/ 

The  year’s  capital  expenditure  amounted  to  £27,842.  The  principal 
items  under  this  heading  are  :  Pipes  and  cost  of"  laying,  £3708  ;  meters, 
£12,728;  gas-stoves,  &c.,  £10,313.  The  capital  account  is  stated  at 
/2>335>92°-  Of  this  sum,  there  is  applicable  to  the  Temple  station 
works  £155,483 ;  to  the  Provan  station  works,  £700,537;  to  the  Old 
Kilpatrick  station  and  works,  £1590  ;  to  Milngavie  station  and  works, 
£923;  to  the  workshops  in  Stirling  Street,  £17,948;  to  the  chemical 
works  at  Dawsholm,  £27,293  ;  to  the  chemical  works  at  Tradeston, 
£11,623  i  to  the  chemical  works  at  Provan,  £44,162  ;  to  the  Dalmar- 
nock  station  and  works,  £54,048  ;  to  the  Dawsholm  station  and  works, 
£268,799;  to  workmen’s  dwellings  at  Dawsholm,  £1199  ;  to  Tradeston 
station  and  works,  £166,808  ;  to  pipes  and  cost  of  laying,  £476,232  ; 
to  gas-meters,  £215,624  ;  and  to  gas-stoves,  £67,476.  During  the  year, 
meters  were  purchased  to  the  amount  of  £11,502.  In  the  Gas-Stove 
Department,  the  capital  expenditure  was  £18,662.  Stoves,  range 
fittings,  &c.,  of  the  value  of  £8349,  were  sold  during  the  year ;  making 
the  total  sales  in  the  department  £52,197. 

In  the  revenue  account,  the  income  from  the  sale  of  gas  is  stated  at 
£621,366  — a  decrease  of  £6698  ;  from  coke,  £104,578 — an  increase  of 
£343°  >  and  from  ammoniacal  liquor  and  tar,  £154,222 — an  increase  of 
£18,383.  Waste  lime  realized  £869 — an  increase  of  £29  ;  stove  hires, 
£9465 — an  increase  of  £396;  stand-by  meter-rents,  £106 — an  increase 
of  £14  ;  and  incandescent  stair  lighting,  £3564 — an  increase  of  £57. 
The  total  revenue  was  £896,046— an  increase  of  £16,612.  On  the  ex¬ 
penditure  side,  coal— 675,579  tons,  at  an  average  cost  of  10s.  3‘i78d. 
per  ton  cost  £346,736 — an  increase  of  £7059  ;  purifying  materials, 
&c.,  cost  £27,757 — a  decrease  of  £1173  !  salaries  of  engineers,  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  officers  at  works  amounted  to  £4504 — a  decrease  of  £82  ; 
workmen  s  wages  amounted  to  £73, 603 — an  increase  of  £3163  ;  repairs 
and  maintenance  of  works  and  plant  cost  £64,001 — a  decrease  of£ii35  ; 
and  the  carting  and  stable  account  amounted  to  £2279 — a  decrease  of 
£673.  The  total  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  gas  was  £518,880 — an 
increase  of  £7159.  Distribution  cost  £71,842 — a  decrease  of  £3496  ; 
there  is  charged  to  the  stove  and  appliances  account,  £14,825 — an  in¬ 
crease  of  £1226  ;  rents  and  feu-duties  amounted  to  £8336 — a  decrease 
of  £89;  rates,  assessments,  and  taxes,  on  a  valuation  of  £158,277, 
amounted  to  £38,136 — a  decrease  of  £6581  ;  management  cost  £19,641 
—an  increase  of  £4155  ;  law  charges  amounted  to  £245 — an  increase 
°f  £i4i  *  parliamentary  charges  amounted  to  £10,150 — an  increase  of 
£9634;  retiring  allowances  amounted  to  £1425 — a  decrease  of  £199; 
and  there  was  written  off  for  depreciation,  £66,047 — increase  of 
£I945-  The  depreciation  was  made  up  of  :  On  works,  at  1^  per  cent., 
£22,105  •  on  chemical  works,  at  3  per  cent.,  £2884  ;  on  pipes,  at  2  per 
cent.,  £10,591  ,  on  meters,  at  6  per  cent.,  £16,678  ;  on  stoves,  at  10 
per  cent.,  £9431  ;  and  on  premium,  average  £174,311,  at  2 J  per  cent., 
£4358.  The  total  expenditure  amounted  to  £749,529,  and  left  to  be 
carried  to  profit  and  loss  account  £146,516. 

The  surplus  revenue  account  is  stated  at  £37,247  ;  and  the  reserve 
fund  account  at  £9961. 


Debate  in  the  Council. 

Bailie  Paxton  said  :  In  presenting  the  annual  accounts  of  the  Gas 
Department,  I  need  not  say  how  satisfactory  it  is  for  all  concerned  to 
realize  that  this,  the  first  year  of  the  working  of  the  gas  undertaking 
under  the  new  Act,  has  proved  so  beneficial.  We  have  just  finished  the 
rnost  successful  year  since  the  Corporation  acquired  the  business  in 
1869  On  inquiring  how  this  has  been  brought  about,  I  cannot  conceal 
the  tact  that  much  of  the  progress  made  in  gas  manufacture  has  been 
m  great  measure  due  to  the  persistent  scientific  research  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  ot  Gas  Engineers,  headed  as  they  were  last  year  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
our  outstanding  and  capable  General  Manager  and  Engineer.  There 
were  no  doubt,  other  factors,  such  as  the  somewhat  higher  prices  re¬ 
ceived  tor  the  bye-products— viz.,  coke,  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  tar, 


&c.  ;  but  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that,  during  the  year  just 
closed,  we  have  been  able  to  show  an  increased  make  of  gas  of 
270  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized,  or,  in  other  words,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  Station  Managers  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  182  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  free,  when  compared  with  the 
carbonization  of  coal  last  year.  The  quantity  of  gas  sold  during  the 
year  shows  an  increase  of  61,248,800  cubic  feet,  and  the  amount  of 
revenue  an  increase  of  £16,612  4s.  8d.  ;  and  after  providing  for  all 
contingencies,  there  is  a  surplus  of  £9960  16s.  8d.,  which  has  been 
carried  to  the  new  reserve  fund.  The  Gas  Committee  have  very  care¬ 
fully  considered  their  estimates  for  next  year.  You  will  find  in  the 
report  what  their  proposals  are.  The  Committee,  in  their  wisdom,  I 
think,  have  resolved  to  leave  the  price  of  gas  for  ordinary  lighting  at 
2s. ,  granting,  however,  reductions  to  those  who  consume  10  million 
cubic  feet  and  over.  You  will  see  the  wisdom  of  this  proposal,  as 
it  is  only  by  retaining  and  increasing  the  number  of  the  very  large  con¬ 
sumers  that  the  Gas  Department  will  be  able  materially  to  reduce  the 
price  to  ordinary  consumers  in  the  future.  We  have  gone  further  ; 
we  also  propose  to  reduce  the  price  for  gas  used  for  power  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes,  as  we  feel  that  in  this  direction  there  is  a  very  large 
field  for  the  employment  of  gas  in  preference  to  other  fuels,  if  only  we 
can  supply  it  at  low  rates.  Also,  we  propose  to  reduce  the  price  to  the 
prepayment  consumer  by  id.  ;  and,  still  further,  the  street  lighting  is 
being  reduced  by  2d.,  making  a  reduction  to  the  Street  Lighting  De¬ 
partment  during  the  year  just  closed,  and  the  one  upon  which 
we  have  just  entered,  of  no  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  their  gas 
bills.  These  reductions  will,  we  hope,  help  materially  in  increas¬ 
ing  our  business,  and  so  ensure  still  greater  prosperity  to  the  Gas 
Department,  and,  consequently  more  concessions  to  the  consumers 
in  the  future.  At  this  stage,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
a  word  as  to  the  future  policy  of  the  department.  It  must  be  patent  to 
everyone  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  our  vast  undertaking.  The  methods  of  forty  years  ago 
are  not  suitable  to  present-day  requirements ;  and  in  order  to  have 
matters  put  right,  I  have  been  successful  in  getting  the  Gas  Committee 
to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  Sub-Committee  to  inquire  and  report 
as  to  the  desirability  of  appointing  a  Commercial  Manager  under  the 
General  Manager.  The  making  of  gas  is  one  thing,  and  the  selling  of 
it  is  something  very  different.  With  the  appointment  of  a  suitable 
officer,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  small  additional  cost  to  the 
department  will  be  repaid  many  times  over,  and  that  very  soon. 
A  Committee  have  also  been  appointed  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
supplying  free  cookers  to  the  citizens — a  question,  in  my  opinion,  long 
overdue.  This  matter  also  is  one  that  will  repay  the  Gas  Department 
handsomely.  The  details  of  these  two  proposals  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Corporation  at  an  early  date,  when  I  hope  they  will  give  them 
unanimous  support.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  very  decisive  steps  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  progress  of  our 
department,  if  the  facilities  for  development  at  our  disposal  are  to  be 
fully  taken  advantage  of  for  assisting  the  important  work  of  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  air  of  our  city. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Montgomery  seconded. 

Mr.  J.  Willock  moved  that  there  be  a  reduction  of  id.  per  1000 
cubic  feet  for  all  classes  of  consumers.  He  pointed  out  that  the  esti¬ 
mates  provided  for  a  surplus  of  £30,339.  The  reductions  he  proposed 
on  class  A  would  amount  to  £26,484.  There  would,  in  addition,  be 
£2496  derived  from  the  reductions  he  proposed  on  gas  supplied  for 
power  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  for  hotels,  clubs,  &c.,  and 
£1343  derived  from  the  reduction  he  proposed  for  public  lamps.  These 
items  together  amounted  to  £30,323.  He  argued  that  the  department 
could  readily  stand  these  reductions. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Smith,  in  seconding,  said  he  considered  that  the  price  of 
gas  in  Glasgow  was  still  too  high,  when  compared  with  the  prices  in 
other  districts.  They  were  all  in  agreement  with  the  concession  given 
to  large  consumers.  This  was  a  good  thing,  and  had  been  a  com¬ 
mercial  success  ;  and  because  it  had  been  a  commercial  success,  they 
wanted  to  give  all  the  consumers  a  share  of  the  success. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Stewart  asked  how  it  was  that  Coatbridge,  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  turnover,  could  sell  gas  at  is.  5d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  ; 
while  in  Glasgow,  with  the  latest  works  in  Scotland,  any  amount  of 
capital,  and  a  Manager  second  to  none  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convener, 
their  gas  bill  was  not  coming  down. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Anderson  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  gas  supply  was 
utilized  by  people  who  used  the  smaller  quantity,  and  employed  it  as  a 
necessity  of  life.  The  proposal  in  the  minutes  was  that  the  one-third 
who  used  it  for  making  a  profit  out  of  their  manufactures  were  to  have 
a  reduction.  Bailie  Paxton  might  be  generous  and  say  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  consumers  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  id.  more  than 
those  who  used  gas  as  a  commercial  commodity. 

Bailie  Paxton  said  it  was  for  the  Corporation  to  relieve  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  responsibility.  The  Committee  believed  their  proposal 
was  a  safe  one.  What  the  Committee  were  aiming  at  was  to  increase 
the  consumption  and  thereby  be  able  to  decrease  the  price  in  future. 

By  42  votes  to  13,  the  Corporation  agreed  to  the  general  reduction 
of  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 


Wrexham  and  East  Denbighshire  Water-Works  Company.— At 

the  annual  meeting  of  this  Company,  held  last  Tuesday  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Allington  Hughes,  J.P. ,  the  accounts  presented 
showed  that  the  total  revenue  amounted  to  £12,354,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  to  £3550;  leaving  £8804  to  go  to  the  net  revenue  account.  The 
receipts  for  water  were  £12,202,  compared  with  £11,753  and  £11,245 
in  the  two  preceding  years.  The  amount  available  for  distribution  was 
£8660  ;  and  the  Directors  recommended  the  payment  for  the  half  year 
of  the  preference  dividend  free  of  income-tax,  and  also  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  consolidated  stock,  and  £4  18s. 
per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  ordinary  stock,  less  income-tax.  This 
was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  interim  dividends  for  the  six  months 
ended  Dec.  31  last  were  at  the  rates  of  6J  per  cent,  upon  the  consoli¬ 
dated  stock,  and  £4  ns.  per  cent,  upon  the  ordinary  stock.  Avery 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Engineer  and  Secretary  (Mr. 
Frederick  Storr),  who,  in  acknowledging  it,  stated  that  he  and  the 
Cashier  (Mr.  R.  Roberts)  would  in  a  short  time  complete  their  fortieth 
year  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 
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TORONTO  GAS  CONSUMERS’  UNFOUNDED  COMPLAINTS. 

Satisfactory  Result  of  a  Public  Inquiry. 

A  large  portion  of  the  issue  of  the  “  Intercolonial  Gas  Journal  of 
Canada”  just  to  hand  is  occupied  by  the  text  of  a  report  presented 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  Lambe  to  the  Chief  Electrical  and  Gas  Engineer  (Mr. 
Ormond  Higman),  giving  the  results  of  an  investigation  carried  out  by 
him  into  complaints  made  by  certain  gas  consumers  and  one  of  the 
newspapers  in  Toronto  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  gas  supplied  by 
the  Toronto  Gas  Company.  The  prime  mover  in  the  agitation  was 
a  manufactuier  ;  and  the  main  features  of  complaint  against  the  Com¬ 
pany  were  the  accuracy  of  the  meters,  the  calorific  and  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas,  the  composition  of  the  gas  in  the  mains,  and  the 
pressure  at  which  it  was  supplied.  The  Government  Inspector  was 
called  in  by  both  the  City  Authorities  and  the  Company  ;  and  a 
general  invitation  was  extended  to  the  citizens  to  place  their  cases  in 
the  hands  of  the  Inspector.  The  result  was  that  only  0  2  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  body  of  the  users  of  gas  responded. 

According  to  our  contemporary,  the  one  striking  feature  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  was  the  attitude  of  the  two  parties  chiefly  interested — the 
manufacturer  referred  to  and  the  Gas  Company.  The  latter,  through 
their  Solicitor  and  officers,  placed  their  complete  apparatus  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Inspector  for  verification,  and  assisted  him  in  every  way 
possible  ;  whereas  the  chief  complainant  refused  absolutely  to  verify 
his  calorimeter  (which  is  one  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  not  a  stan¬ 
dard)  with  that  of  the  Government.  It  was  on  the  readings  of  this 
instrument  that  most  of  his  complaints  as  to  the  calorific  power  of  the 
gas  were  based  ;  and  this  is  what  the  Inspector  said  about  it :  “Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  fact  that  it  is  equipped  with  thermometers  that  read  2°  per 
division,  whereas  the  standard  is  i-ioth  of  i°  per  division,  that  the 
scales  are  readable  only  to  J  lb.  per  division,  the  standard  being  read¬ 
able  to  i-iooth  of  a  pound,  and  that  the  water  supply  during  a  test  is 
exceedingly  variable,  I  would  expect  his  readings  to  be  very  erratic, 
and  therefore  quite  unreliable.” 

The  investigation  was  a  very  thorough  one,  and  lasted  several  weeks, 
with  the  result  that  the  complaints  were  shown  to  be  utterly  without 
foundation,  and  the  Gas  Company  to  be  complying  with  the  Gas  In¬ 
spection  Act  in  all  particulars,  and  even  maintaining  a  higher  illumi¬ 
nating  power  standard  than  that  required  by  the  Act  under  which  they 
were  incorporated. 


GAS  AT  THE  TURIN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  Illuminating  Engineer  ”  of  New  York  gives 
an  account  of  the  illumination  of  the  Turin  International  Exhibition, 
some  extracts  from  which  will  be  of  interest. 

He  says :  Something  exceptional  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of 
illumination.  It  is  very  rare  that  gas  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  lighting  up  of  gardens  since  electricity  became  easily  handled  and 
reliable  ;  but  observers  of  illumination  in  the  various  principal  towns 
of  the  world  are  now  aware  that  compressed  gas  has  been  received 
with  such  favour  on  its  individual  merits  as  to  revive  the  hopes  of  gas 
manufacturers  that  it  may  retain  its  position  as  a  public  illuminant  for 
many  decades  to  come.  These  hopes  are  strengthened  by  the  well- 
known  fact  in  London  that  there  are  complete  localities  where  it  has 
been  put  in  place  of  electricity  which  had  originally  pressed  it  out  of 
service. 

In  Turin,  too,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  obvious  to  give  com¬ 
pressed  gas  an  opportunity  to  assert  its  alleged  superiority  to,  or  at  all 
events  its  equality  with,  electric  light.  In  the  exhibition  itself,  the 
Illuminating  Gas  Consumers’  Company  of  Turin  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  lighting  up  of  a  large  part  of  the  grounds  at  night.  For  the 
purpose  of  illumination,  the  gardens  have  been  divided  into  two  parts 
— the  dividing  line  having  its  origin  in  the  Ponte  Isabella.  Above 
this  bridge  the  gardens  are  lit  up  by  compressed  gas ;  below  it  the 
gardens  and  buildings  are  lit  up  by  electricity — partly  arc  lamps,  partly 
incandescent.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  produces  the  finer  effect. 
There  must  be  advocates  for  both. 

The  beautiful,  brilliant,  yet  soft,  light  of  the  compressed  gas  certainly 
strikes  the  eye  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  it  lights  up  all  around  it — 
showing  off  the  details  of  the  architecture  in  a  manner  that  testifies  to 
its  value  as  a  diffuser  of  light,  which,  of  course,  has  long  been  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  advantages  of  gas  over  electricity  which  throws  (to  the 
disconcerting  of  architects  and  others)  such  strong  shadows.  The  Com¬ 
pany  entrusted  with  the  gas  light  have  put  up  several  hundred  lamps,  of 
powers  varying  from  1000  to  5000  candles  each  ;  and  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  effect  of  this  lighting  is  to  give  the  gardens  above  the  Ponte 
Isabella  an  appearance  of  fairyland. 

Down-stream  it  is  a  different  light  that  strikes  the  eye.  It  is  a  soft, 
mellow  light  that  is  natural  to  the  incandescent  lamp,  but  which,  of 
course,  gets  its  softened  quality,  so  far  as  the  arc  lamps  are  concerned, 
from  the  globe.  The  effect  of  the  electric  lighting  is  equally  striking, 
though  in  a  different  way.  It  is  not  so  bright  ;  is  more  subdued  ;  and, 
if  anything,  may  be  said  to  get  better  control  of  the  senses  of  the 
onlooker.  The  number  of  electric  lights  is  naturally  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  gas  lights,  because  so  much  is  done  with  the  incandescent 
lamp,  which  lends  itself  so  completely  to  architectural  decoration. 
With  the  electric  lamp  the  monumental  bridge  and  the  buildings  both 
sides  of  the  river  to  and  from  which  it  leads  are  brilliantly  illuminated  ; 
the  lines  being  revealed  in  long  rows  of  lights. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  choice  of  the  Executive  has  been  to  give 
the  best  parts  of  the  gardens  to  electricity.  Whether  this  has  been 
done  simply  on  the  merits  of  the  lights  or  whether  they  have  been 
afraid  to  give  too  much  play  to  compressed  gas,  which  is  comparatively 
new  everywhere,  and  almost  quite  new  in  North  Italy,  one  cannot  say. 
But  this  can  be  averred  without  fear  of  contradiction — that  in  both 
sets  of  gardens  the  illumination  is  a  brilliant  success  in  every  sense 
of  the  term. 


GAS  ENGINEERING  WORKERS’  WAGES. 

Advances  Conceded  by  Manchester  and  District  Firms. 

Several  gas  engineering  firms  in  the  Manchester  district  have  been 
affected  by  the  movement  on  the  part  of  labourers  and  semi-skilled 
workers  to  secure  an  advance  in  wages. 

In  the  case  of  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Dempster,  a  settlement  was  arrived  at 
after  the  men  had  been  on  strike  a  few  days.  The  firm  agreed  that  in 
future  labourers  employed  by  them  shall  receive  a  minimum  wage  of 
20s.  a  week,  and  that  the  various  grades  of  semi-skilled  workers  shall 
have  an  advance  which  averages  about  2s.  a  week.  West's  Gas  Im¬ 
provement  Company  also  came  to  terms  with  the  strikers  after  a  few 
days'  stoppage.  The  advances  granted  represent  2s.  a  week  to  yard 
men,  boiler-makers’  helpers,  fitters’  labourers,  drillers  and  sawyers, 
crane  drivers,  slingers,  and  benchmen  ;  the  minimum  for  ordinary 
adult  labourers  being  £1  a  week. 

At  Messrs.  Crossley  Bros.’  works  at  Openshaw,  the  minimum  for 
adult  ordinary  labourers  has  been  fixed  at  £1  a  week.  Boiler  makers' 
helpers  receive  a  minimum  of  21s.  a  week  ;  crane  drivers,  23s.  ; 
slingers,  22s.  ;  and  all  other  semi-skilled  men  now  earning  from  20s.  to 
24s.  weekly  will  be  granted  an  advance  of  is.  The  labourers  engaged 
by  the  National  Gas-Engine  Company,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  struck 
work  for  an  all-round  increase  of  2s.  a  week  ;  and  the  works  were  closed 
for  several  days.  After  interviews  with  the  men's  leaders,  a  settlement 
was  arrived  at  between  them  and  the  Directors.  The  agreement 
follows  closely  the  lines  of  the  terms  arranged  at  Crossley's.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  20s.  a  week  has  been  established  for  adult  labourers  ;  and  all 
those  in  receipt  of  21s.  to  24s.  will  get  another  is.  per  week. 

The  municipal  employees  of  Manchester  and  Salford  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  respective  Trade  Unions  have,  as  reported  in  the 
“Journal”  last  week,  decided  that  after  the  31st  inst.  they  will  not 
work  with  a  non-Unionist.  Mr.  J.  T.  Jones  (Manchester),  Secretary 
to  the  Municipal  Employees’  Association,  in  the  course  of  an  interview 
on  the  subject,  said  they  would  very  likely  be  told  that  their  resolution 
was  a  coercive  one.  But  they  were  determined  that  every  worker  in 
the  employ  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Corporations  should  stand 
on  the  same  line.  They  had  realized  that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  and 
futile  for  the  men  to  fight  in  small  sections,  to  be  refused,  and  to  be 
asked  whether  they  were  prepared  to  go  to  arbitration.  They  did  not 
believe  in  arbitration.  It  might  also  be  said  that  by  their  action  the 
men  would  alienate  the  sympathy  of  the  public.  But  the  sympathy  of 
the  public  would  never  feed  their  wives  and  children.  It  was  not  true, 
as  stated  by  some  chairmen,  that  a  harmonious  feeling  existed  between 
the  committees  and  their  employees.  He  produced  statistics  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  contention  that  the  position  of  the  municipal  workers  in 
Manchester  and  Salford  is  worse  than  is  the  case  with  their  fellows  in 
many  large  centres.  The  workmen  in  the  gas,  electricity,  and  water 
departments  are  taking  part  in  the  agitation. 

Last  Friday  night,  Mr.  Jones  addressed  meetings  of  gas  workers 
at  the  Bloom  Street  and  Regent  Street  works  of  the  Salford  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  declared  that  if  the  men  were  loyal  to  each  other  they  would 
get  all  they  wanted  from  the  Corporation.  At  each  of  these  meetings, 
resolutions  were  adopted  pledging  the  men  to  stand  by  the  decision  not 
to  work  with  non-unionists  after  the  31st  inst. 


Colne  Valley  Water  Company. 

Presiding  at  the  75th  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Colne  Valley  Water 
Company,  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  remarked  that  good  and  steady  progress 
was  being  made,  and  in  every  way  the  undertaking  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  total  amount  of  the  water-rates  for  the  six  months  to 
June  30  was  £24,914,  as  compared  with  £23,381  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1910.  There  was  thus  the  satisfactory  increase  of  £1533. 
The  number  of  new  supplies  connected  during  the  past  six  months 
was  577,  which  were  estimated  to  yield  an  annual  water-rental  of 
£1405.  The  total  number  of  supplies  now  amounted  to  nearly  20,000, 
and  the  population  to  (say)  110,000.  Bad  debts  amounted  to  only  4s. 
per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  mainten¬ 
ance  and  management  for  the  past  half  year,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1910,  was  £562.  The  profit  for  the  period 
under  review  came  to  £15,239,  of  which  the  Directors  had  transferred 
£1000  to  the  contingency  fund  account,  making  the  sum  standing  to 
the  credit  of  this  fund  £8251.  After  paying  interest  on  the  debenture 
and  preference  stocks,  and  arranging  for  the  full  statutory  dividends 
on  the  various  classes  of  ordinary  stock,  in  addition  to  1  per  cent, 
(actual)  on  account  of  back-dividends  on  the  “A,”  “B,”  and  “C” 
stocks,  the  substantial  balance  of  £4219  was  left  to  be  carried  forward. 
The  water  pumped  had  been  about  26  million  gallons  more  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1910.  The  daily  consumption  had  beA 
unparalleled  in  the  Company’s  history.  The  report  was  adopted  ;  and 
the  dividends  recommended  were  declared.  Thereafter  it  was  agreed 
that  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  and  General  Manager  (Mr.  C.  P. 
Sinclair),  for  the  year  ending  June  24,  1912,  be  at  the  rate  of  £700, 
with  annual  increments  for  the  succeeding  two  years  of  £50  to  £800. 
In  making  the  proposition,  the  Chairman  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise  of  Mr.  Sinclair’s  work,  and  said  that  he  had  obtained  a  mar¬ 
vellous  grasp  of  their  district.  In  connection  with  many  important 
negotiations,  Mr.  Sinclair  had  been  able  to  save  them  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Mr.  Sinclair,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  could  not  have 
done  what  he  had,  but  for  the  loyal  and  able  assistance  of  the  staff. 


Salford  Corporation  Gas-Coal  Contract.— The  Salford  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  have  placed  orders  for  116,000  tons  of  coal  and  58,000  tons 
of  cannel  required  at  the  gas-works  during  the  coming  ten  months. 
Being  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  publish  on  the  agenda  the  prices  they 
pay,  the  Committee  have  been  able  to  secure  reductions  which  repre¬ 
sent  a  saving  amounting  to  several  thousand  pounds.  The  Council 
have  confirmed  the  contracts,  and  they  are  entered  into  on  the  express 
understanding  that  the  prices  are  not  published.  In  a  year  the  Salford 
Corporation  purchase  coal  and  cannel  for  the  gas-works  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  £80,000. 
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NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Saturday. 

We  now  have  the  accounts  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Gas  Depart¬ 
ment  and  their  adoption  by  the  Corporation  on  Thursday.  The 
accounts  disclose  a  business  which  is  of  vast  dimensions,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  vastness,  is  still  growing.  While  in  many  places  a  decrease 
in  the  output  of  gas  during  the  past  year  has  had  to  be  recorded,  in 
Glasgow  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  60  million  cubic  feet  sold. 
The  Gas  Committee  put  forward  a  scheme  of  charges  of  gas  for  the 
current  year,  the  feature  of  which  was  the  retaining  of  the  prices  to 
small  consumers  at  last  year's  figures,  and  the  granting  of  reductions 
to  the  amount  of  id.  in  some  instances,  and  of  2d.  in  others,  including 
public  lighting.  The  Corporation,  however,  on  Thursday,  led  by  the 
Convener  of  the  Electricity  Committee,  declined  to  adopt  the  recom¬ 
mendations,  and,  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  decided  to  give  a 
reduction  of  id.  to  the  small  consumers,  and  further  reductions 
of  id.  to  all  classes,  in  addition  to  the  reductions  proposed  by 
the  Committee.  It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  regrettable  that 
the  Committee  were  not  able  to  carry  their  proposals  in  the  Town 
Council,  because  they  are  more  familiar  with  the  possibilities  and  the 
needs  of  the  gas  undertaking  than  anyone  outside  of  their  body ;  and 
the  regret  would  be  deepened  if  the  notion  were  entertained  that  the 
movers  of  the  motion  which  was  adopted  were  actuated  by  hostile  feel¬ 
ings  towards  the  gas  undertaking.  The  scheme  which  was  adopted  was 
dangled  before  the  Town  Council — and  we  may  be  sure  not  altogether 
without  reference  to  the  many  eyes  outside  the  Council  chamber  which 
were  upon  the  Corporation — as  a  democratic  measure  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many.  Whether  the  all-round  reduction  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  many  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
Gas  Committee  might  have  been  trusted  to  know  best  what  to  do.  We 
know  that  they  are  anxious  to  introduce  more  generous  terms  for  the 
hiring  out  of  gas-cookers.  The  reduced  prices  will  have  a  hampering 
effect  upon  this  policy,  which,  again,  will  retard  the  progressive  demand 
for  the  gas,  and  thus,  to  use  an  expression  which  may  be  a  little  harsh, 
the  result  may  be  to  “  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  ”  of  the  Gas  Committee. 
If  this  should  be  the  outcome  of  Thursday’s  action  in  the  Town  Coun¬ 
cil,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  will  benefit  by  the  refusal 
to  the  Gas  Committee  of  a  policy  which  was  doubtless  well  considered 
by  them,  unless  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  negative  benefit  derived 
by  some  in  their  being  able  to  prevent  another  from  doing  better  than 
they  are  doing  themselves. 

In  the  Hamilton  Town  Council  on  Tuesday,  a  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented,  signed  by  46  persons,  asking  if  the  Council  would  entertain  a 
proposal  to  supply  the  Blantyre  district  with  gas  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  Council  agreeably  entertained  the  proposal,  and  remitted  to  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  subject  and  report.  On  Thursday  evening, 
a  crowded  meeting  of  gas  consumers  in  Blantyre  was  held  in  the 
Masonic  Hall  11  to  protest  against  the  exorbitant  price  being  charged 
in  the  district,  and  to  consider  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  get  a 
cheaper  supply  of  gas.”  The  Chairman  of  the  meeting  stated  that, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Co-operative  Society,  their  gas  bill  amounted 
last  year  to  £150  ;  and  they  knew  that  had  they  been  situated  a  little 
nearer  in  the  Hamilton  direction,  it  would  have  been  only  half  this 
amount.  The  Directors  of  the  Blantyre  Gas  Company  had  refused  to 
receive  a  deputation  on  the  subject.  Considerable  discussion  took 
place,  chiefly  condemnatory  of  the  high  price  charged  for  gas  in  the 
Blantyre  district ;  and  a  motion  was  adopted  unanimously,  to  the 
effect  that  negotiations  be  continued,  not  with  Blantyre,  but  with 
Hamilton,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  supply  of  gas  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

In  the  Grangemouth  Town  Council,  the  Burgh  Chamberlain  reported 
that  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  year’s  trading  in  the  Gas 
Department  had  not  only  covered  the  sinking-fund  payment  of  £870, 
but  had  left  a  substantial  margin.  It  appeared  as  if  the  price  of  coal 
would  be  slightly  easier  than  last  year,  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
gas  would  be  less,  in  consequence  of  the  saving  effected  by  the  new 
retorts.  The  accrued  surplus  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  justify  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  gas  ;  and,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  it 
was  considered  that  a  reduction  of  5d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  might  safely 
be  allowed  as  from  May  15.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on 
Tuesday,  the  burgh  accounts,  including  the  gas  accounts,  were  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to.  There  was  not  the  same  unanimity,  however,  when 
the  Council  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  fixing  the  prices  of  gas 
for  the  current  year.  Dean  of  Guild  Marshall  moved  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  price  of  gas  charged  to  prepayment  meter  consumers,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  charge  to  ordinary  consumers,  be  reduced  from  25  to  15 
per  cent.  Bailie  Main,  the  Convener  of  the  Gas  Committee,  expressed 
sympathy  with  the  motion,  but  asked,  as  they  were  a  young  Corporation 
in  this  matter,  that  they  might  get  a  little  more  time.  He  was  hopeful 
that,  if  they  reduced  the  price  of  gas  that  day  all  round,  they  would 
be  able  to  give  another  reduction,  it  might  be  in  the  course  of  six 
months ;  and  the  position  of  the  prepayment  meter  consumer  could 
be  then  considered.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  four  votes  to  two. 
Bailie  White  moved  that  a  discount  be  allowed  on  all  amounts  of  £300 
and  upwards  for  gas  supplied.  The  motion  was  directed  against  the 
charge  for  public  lighting,  which  Bailie  White  said  should  be  about 
£5°°  less  than  the  Corporation  charged.  After  discussion,  the  Council, 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman,  rejected  the  motion.  Bailie 
Main  then  moved  that  the  price  of  gas  be  reduced  by  sd.  per  1000 
cubic  feet  all  over  ;  and  this  was  agreed  to. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Penicuik  and  District  Gas 
Company,  Limited,  was  held  yesterday,  in  Edinburgh — -Mr.  R.  J. 
Henderson,  the  Chairman,  presiding.  The  report  showed  that  the 
surplus  at  the  credit  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  was  £950,  as 
compared  with  £619  the  previous  year.  From  this  the  dividend  of  5 
per  cent,  on  the  preference  shares  took  £94  ;  leaving  at  the  disposal  of 
the  shareholders  a  balance  of  £856,  which  the  Directors  recommended 
should  be  applied  :  (1)  In  payment  of  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent.,  free 
of  income-tax  ;  and  (2)  in  applying  £50  in  redemption  of  the  cost  of 
piping  for  a  mill  supply  ;  leaving  a  balance  to  be  carried  forward  of 
£326,  subject  to  Directors’  and  Auditors'  fees.  The  report  having 
been  adopted,  the  Chairman  stated  that  the  Company  had  received 


valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  O'Connor,  both  advisory  and  practical, 
and  that  the  reforms  in  the  Company's  working  recommended  by  Mr. 
O’Connor,  and  carried  out  under  his  supervision,  had  resulted  in  a  great 
financial  improvement  in  the  Company’s  position.  He  therefore 
moved,  and  Provost  Wilson  seconded,  that  Mr.  O'Connor  be  awarded 
a  special  fee  of  fifty  guineas  for  his  services.  This  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  It  was  mentioned  that  the  Directors  had  appointed  Mr. 
W.  M.  Williamson,  late  Manager  of  the  Oban  Gas-Works,  to  be 
Manager  of  the  Company's  works,  in  succession  to  Mr.  W.  Young, 
who  had  resigned  his  appointment.  The  Directors  have  resolved  to 
abolish  all  meter-rents  in  future. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Gourock  Town  Council  at  the  end  of  last  week 
that  there  was  a  surplus  of  about  £500  on  the  year's  working  of  the 
Gas  Department ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  from 
3s.  to  2S.  gd.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  This  makes  a  total  reduction  of  5d. 
during  the  past  three  years. 

The  Directors  of  the  Montrose  Gaslight  Company  have  resolved  to 
reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  ordinary  consumers  from  4s.  to  3s.  iod.  per 
1000  cubic  feet,  and  for  cooking  purposes  from  3s.  7d.  to  3s.  5d.  This 
is  the  lowest  figure  at  which  gas  has  ever  been  supplied  in  Montrose. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wick  and  Pulteneytown  Gaslight  Com¬ 
pany  was  held  on  Monday,  when  the  usual  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  and 
a  special  bonus  of  2%  per  cent,  were  declared.  The  price  of  gas  was 
reduced  from  5s.  2jd.  to  5s.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  salary  of  the 
Manager — Mr.  W.  M'Giffen — was  advanced  by  £20. 

In  the  Town  Council  of  Newport,  Fife,  on  Monday,  it  was  reported 
that  the  gas  accounts  of  the  Corporation  showed  a  steady  and  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement,  the  sum  at  the  credit  of  the  reserve  fund  accounts 
being  £1910.  The  Council  decided  to  substitute  inverted  for  upright 
burners  in  the  public  lamps,  and  to  fix  controllers. 

A  statement  is  published  to  the  effect  that  the  claims  lodged  by  the 
Kirkcaldy  Gaslight  Company,  Limited,  against  the  Corporation  in  re¬ 
spect  of  their  expenses  in  the  recent  gas  transfer  have  been  finally 
adjusted  by  the  Auditors.  The  Company’s  claims  amounted  to 
£7487  14s.,  and  they  have  been  reduced  by  the  Auditors  to  £3576 
15s.  2d.  This  is  a  cutting-down  to  the  extent  of  about  one-half.  As 
the  witnesses  and  others  on  whose  behalf  the  claims  were  made  have, 
in  all  probability,  already  been  paid  by  the  Company,  the  balance  of 
£3911  will  require  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  awarded  price  ;  thereby 
reducing  the  return  to  the  shareholders. 

The  income  for  the  past  year  of  the  Gas  Department  of  the  Helens¬ 
burgh  Corporation  amounted  to  .£15,368,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£12,972  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  £2396,  and  a  net  gain  on  the  year’s 
working  of  £1132. 

The  Gas  Committee  of  the  Greenock  Corporation  have  had  before  them 
the  accounts  of  the  Gas  Department  for  the  past  year.  These  show 
a  surplus  on  the  year’s  working  of  over  £6000 — a  magnificent  re¬ 
sult.  The  Committee  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Corporation  at 
their  next  meeting  that  the  price  of  gas  be  reduced  from  2s.  gd.  to  2s.  7d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet  ;  and  that  £1000  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund  and 
£2000  carried  forward. 

The  Cowdenbeath  Town  Council  have  been  considering  the  subject 
of  the  extension  of  the  system  of  street  lighting.  The  Burgh  Surveyor 
reported  upon  the  provision  of  an  oil-engine  and  plant  to  generate 
electricity,  the  cost  of  which,  with  distribution,  would  be  £2705.  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  annual  charge  for  upkeep,  which,  it  was  reported, 
amounted  last  year  to  £2  7s.  8d.  per  lamp.  An  offer  by  the  Cowden¬ 
beath  Gas  Company  to  light  the  streets  with  100-candle  power  gas- 
lamps,  at  £1  ns.  6d.  per  lamp,  was  submitted  ;  but  the  Corporation 
agreed  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  the  Burgh  Surveyor. 

The  Johnstone  Town  Council  have  reduced  the  price  of  gas  from 
2s.  2d.  to  is.  iod.  per  1000  cubic  feet  to  consumers  within  the  burgh, 
with  a  further  reduction  to  is.  gd.  in  the  case  of  consumptions  of  over 
100,000  cubic  feet.  To  consumers  outside  the  burgh,  the  reduction  is 
from  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  There  was  a  profit  of  over  £600  on  the  working  of 
the  gas  undertaking  last  year. 

In  the  Glasgow  Sheriff  Court,  Sheriff-Substitute  Boyd  has  given  his 
decision  in  an  action  in  which  William  Scanlan,  draper  and  tailor, 
of  Dalmuir,  sought  damages  against  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  for 
having  cut  off  the  gas  supply  to  his  premises  at  4,  Vesalius  Street, 
Shettleston.  The  defence  was  that  the  pursuer  was  not  tenant  of  the 
premises,  but  that  his  son  David  was.  The  Sheriff  has  sustained  the 
defence,  and  given  the  Corporation  absolvitor. 


Gas  and  Water  Finance  at  Bolton. — Messrs.  Horrocks  and  Hans- 
comb,  the  Auditors  to  the  Bolton  Corporation,  in  their  report  to  the 
Finance  Committee  as  to  the  annual  audit  of  the  accounts,  state  that 
in  their  opinion  the  reserves  for  depreciation  and  renewals  in  all  cases 
apart  from  the  water-works,  are  at  present  adequate  ;  but  that  the 
necessity  for  making  a  fixed  yearly  allocation  to  the  gas-works  renewals 
reserve  account  for  its  maintenance  on  commercial  lines  will  require 
careful  consideration.  Provision  has  been  made  in  the  accounts  for 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  all  Corporation  borrowings,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  such  as  are  represented  by  overdrafts  from  the  bank. 

Quality  of  the  Gas  at  Shrewsbury. — The  Lighting  Committee  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Shrewsbury  Town  Council  that,  from  tests  made  by  Mr. 
Blunt,  the  quarterly  average  of  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  was 
shown  as  i7’54  candles,  and  the  average  of  the  sulphur  test  was 
19  grains  per  100  cubic  feet.  The  illuminating  power  on  the  average 
was  about  what  it  was  with  the  old  burner ;  allowance  being  made  for 
the  higher  results  given  by  the  new  one.  The  Committee  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  high  percentage  of  sulphur  per  100  cubic  feet  compared 
with  what  it  was  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  restrictions,  to  which 
removal  the  Corporation  objected.  In  former  years,  the  average 
varied  from  8  to  12  grains  per  100  cubic  feet  only  ;  the  old  statutory 
limit  being  20  grains.  Alderman  Deakiu  slid  the  percentage  of  sul¬ 
phur  in  the  gas  appeared  to  be  steadily  rising,  though  when  the  Gas 
Company  obtained  their  powers  the  Council  were  given  clearly  and 
distinctly  to  understand  there  would  be  no  increase  whatever  in  the 
quantity  of  sulphur.  He  trusted  the  Company  would  see  their  way  to 
give  attention  to  the  matter,  and  diminish  the  quantity  of  sulphur, 
which  was  so  objectionable  in  houses  where  gas  was  consumed. 
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CURRENT  SALES  OF  GAS  PRODUCTS. 


[For  Table  of  “Tar  Products  Prices,”  see  p.  449.] 

Liverpool,  Aug.  12. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Prices  during  the  week  have  been  somewhat  irregular,  the  out¬ 
break  of  strikes  rendering  shipment  difficult  or  impossible  at  some 
ports  ;  but  on  the  whole  values  have  been  rather  more  than  main¬ 
tained.  The  closing  quotations  are /14  per  ton  f  .o.b.  Hull,  £14  is.  3d.  to 
£  14  2s.  6d.  per  ton  t.o.b.  Liverpool,  and  ^14  3s-  9^-  Per  ton  f.o.b.  Leith. 
There  has  been  good  inquiry  in  the  forward  position,  but  the  firmness 
of  makers  has  not  encouraged  business.  September-December  is  held 
for  /14  5s.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Leith,  and  a  further  premium  is  required  for 
January- April. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

This  article  on  spot  Liverpool  is  quiet,  with  quotations  ruling  at 
9s.  iojd.  per  cwt.  for  95  per  cent.,  and  10s.  for  refined  quality. 

London,  Aug.  14. 

Tar  Products. 

The  markets  for  tar  products  are  still  very  firm.  In  pitch,  there 
has  been  a  slight  improvement  during  the  past  week,  and  contracts  are 
reported  to  have  been  made  with  the  Continent  at  better  prices.  Ben¬ 
zols  are  steady  ;  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  90’s  quality  for  prompt 
delivery.  Solvent  naphtha  is  very  quiet.  Heavy  naphthas  are  steady. 
Creosote  is  firm.  Crude  carbolic  is  firm. 

The  average  values  during  the  week  were  :  Tar,  20s.  gd.  to  24s.  gd.,  ex 
works.  Pitch,  London,  40s.  6d.  to  41s.  6d. ;  east  coast,  40s.  to  41s. ;  west 
coast,  Manchester,  39s.  6d.  to  40s.,  Liverpool,  40s.  Cd.toqis.,  Clyde, 40s. 
to  41s.  Benzol,  90  per  cent.,  casks  included,  London,  9.Jd.  to  iod. ; 
North,  9d.  to  9$d.;  50-90  per  cent.,  casks  included,  London,  8|d.  to  9^d., 
North,  8£d.  to  gd.  Toluol,  casks  included,  London,  9|d.  to  iod.  ;  North, 
9jd.  to  9jd.  Crude  naphtha,  in  bulk,  London,  4d.  to  4^d.,  North, 
3^d.  to  3$d.  ;  solvent  naphtha,  casks  included,  London,  nd.  to  nfd.; 
North,  iod.  to  io£d. ;  heavy  naphtha,  casks  included,  London,  n^d. 
to  is.  ojd.  ;  North,  iod.  to  io£d.  Creosote,  inbulk,  London,  2|d.  to  2jd.  ; 
North,  2d.  to  2^d.  Heavy  oils,  in  bulk,  2|d.  Carbolic  acid,  60 
per  cent.,  casks  included,  east  coast,  2s.  to  2s.  3d. ;  west  coast,  2s.  to 
2S.  2d.  Naphthalene,  £i,  10s.  to  £ 8  10s. ;  salts,  40s.  to  42s.  6d.,  bags 
included.  Anthracene,  “A”  quality,  ijd.  per  unit,  packages  included 
and  delivered. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

There  is  still  considerable  activity  in  this  market,  and  there  has 
been  a  further  improvement  in  the  value.  A  large  amount  of  business 
has  been  done  for  delivery  to  March  next.  Actual  Beckton  make  is 
quoted  to-day  at  £13  15s.  Outside  London  makes  are  quoted 
/13  12s.  Cd.,  Leith  /14  5s.,  Liverpool  /14  2s.  6d.,  Hull  /14,  and 
Middlesbrough  £14. 


COAL  TRADE  REPORTS. 


Northern  Coal  Trade. 

There  has  been  some  interruption  in  the  coal  shipments  to  the 
south  through  the  difficulty  in  unloading  at  some  wharves.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  trade  has  been  full  ;  the  foreign  demand  being 
strong.  Best  Northumbrian  steam  coals  are  firm  at  from  ns.  4d.  per 
ton  f.o.b.,  second-class  steams  are  gs.  6d.  to  9s.  gd.,  and  steam  smalls 
from  5s.  to  6s.  The  output  is  tolerably  full,  and  it  appears  to  be  well 
taken  up.  In  the  gas  coal  trade,  there  is  a  demand  which  is  very  full 
for  this  season  ;  and  for  some  foreign  ports,  it  seems  to  be  pressing. 
Durham  gas  coal  is  quoted  from  gs.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  for  second-class 
kinds  ;  and  best  Durhams  are  firm  and  rather  scarce  at  from  10s.  gd.  to 
10s.  iojd.  For  “  Wear  specials,”  up  to  ns.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  is  now 
quoted  ;  and  there  is  a  full  all-round  demand.  Some  sales  continue 
to  be  made  for  Genoa  for  gas  coals  at  prices  which  are  similar  to  those 
now  quoted  for  coals  with  the  current  freights,  but  are  rather  higher 
for  far-forward  delivery.  For  the  latter,  there  are  steady  inquiries,  so 
that  there  is  evidently  a  good  consumptive  demand.  Coke  is  firmer. 
For  good  gas  coke,  there  is  a  better  export  request,  with  prices  from 
14s.  3d.  to  14s.  gd.  per  ton  f.o.b.  in  the  Tyne  or  Wear. 

Scotch  Coal  Trade. 

Trade  appears  to  be  improving,  particularly  the  foreign  trade. 
The  trouble  in  the  shipping  trade  may  have  a  prejudicial  effect,  tem¬ 
porarily,  on  supplies,  and  prices  may  rise.  Meantime,  they  remain 
practically  unchanged,  and  may  be  quoted  at :  Ell,  gs.  to  10s.  3d.  per 
ton  f.o.b.  Glasgow  ;  splint,  gs.  6d.  to  gs.  gd.  ;  and  steam,  gs.  to  gs.  3d. 
The  shipments  for  the  week  amounted  to  331,048  tons — an  increase 
upon  the  previous  week  of  22,758  tons,  but  a  decrease  upon  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  2493  tons,  tor  the  year  to  date,  the  total  shipments 
have  been  9,497,494  tons — an  increase  upon  the  corresponding  period 
of  42,480  tons. 


It  has  been  decided  by  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Oldham  branch  of 
the  National  Union  of  Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers  to  demand 
that  the  minimum  wage  of  labourers  be  raised  from  18s.  to  20s.  a 
week,  and  that  a  corresponding  advance  be  made  to  other  w-orkmen 
not  represented  by  Trades  Unions.  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P.,  a-ddressed 
the  meeting,  and  said  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  force  of  the  men  s 
appeal  and  the  example  of  other  towns  would  secure  a  recognition  ot 
the  demands.  He  added  that  the  position  of  the  labourer  in  the  work¬ 
shop  was  a  tragedy  that  would  have  to  be  remedied.  If  the  labourer 
had  any  grievance,  he  was  not  listened  to,  and  was  treated  little  better 
than  a  brute  beast.  He  did  not  altogether  blame  the  foremen  and 
managers.  They,  too,  were  the  victims  of  the  present  system,  and 
were  engaged,  not  only  to  buy  labour,  but  to  bully  it  if  necessary. 


R.  &  J.  DEMPSTER,  Limited 


f 


Leading  Makers  of  SPIRAL  GUIDED 
GASHOLDERS. 


MANCHESTER 


Spiral  Plates 
Steel  Tested 
Special  Rails 
Smooth  Rollers 
Steady  Action 
Strong  Details 
Save  Capital 
Safe  and  Sure 
Stand  Severe 
Snow  Storms  and 
Stiffest  Gales 
Successfully. 


st-jsss  sssstj:  ~  -  s— 

Specifications  of  W.  D.  GIBB,  Esq.,  M.lnst.C.E.,  Enginee  . 
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Corporation  Officials  as  Arbitrators. 

A  rather  long  discussion  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sheffield 
City  Council  last  Wednesday  on  a  matter  which  raised  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  officials  acting  as  arbitrators  in  disputes  in  which  the 
Corporation  are  concerned,  and  receiving  fees  therefor.  The  arbitra¬ 
tion  related  to  a  purchase  of  land  in  the  Langsell  Valley  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  water  undertaking  ;  and  as  the  result  the  Corporation  paid 
/1353,  instead  of  the  £1450  claimed.  The  General  Manager  of  the 
Water  Department  (Mr.  William  Terrey)  was  one  of  the  Arbitrators  ; 
and  he  received  60  guineas  for  his  services.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  some  members  of  the  Council  that  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  this  payment  had  not  been  properly  put  before  them,  as 
they  were  not  set  forth  in  a  report  presented  on  the  matter.  It  was 
stated,  however,  that  Mr.  Terrey  had  expressed  adesire  that  the  Water 
Committee  should  consider  as  to  whether  the  fee  was  to  go  to  the  credit 
of  the  Corporation,  or  whether  he  should  retain  it.  An  explanation  was 
given  as  to  why  no  mention  was  made  of  this  in  the  report.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee  (Alderman  Styring)  defended  the 
payment,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  fair  to  put  upon  a  man  the 
strain  and  worry  of  an  arbitration,  in  addition  to  his  routine  duties, 
without  paying  him  for  it.  The  Committee  had  had  the  whole  of  the 
details  before  them,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  they  had  taken  the 
steps  which  seemed  to  be  wise.  As  to  the  advisability  of  appointing 
officials  as  arbitrators,  to  which  reference  had  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  he  said  nothing  would  induce  him  to  agree  to  the 
practice  again. 


Shanklin  Water  Supply. — Though  the  public  ceremony  of  opening 
the  new  water-works  at  Chillerton,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  which  reference 
was  made  a  week  or  two  ago,  remains  in  abeyance,  there  was  general 
satisfaction  expressed  among  the  members  of  the  Shanklin  Parish 
Council  at  the  improved  supply  provided  for  the  district.  The  skill 
and  discernment  of  the  Engineer  were  freely  acknowledged ;  and  the 
fact  of  having  two  reservoirs  for  storage  at  this  period  of  the  dry 
season  was  mentioned  as  an  additional  source  of  gratification. 

Torpoint  Water  Supply. — The  question  of  the  water  supply  was 
again  under  consideration  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Torpoint  District 
Council.  Several  members  complained  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  supply 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  town  ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that,  under 
the  Insurance  Bill,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  sickness  was  due  to  an 
insufficient  supply  of  pure  water,  the  Council  would  be  liable.  Mr. 
Greet  said  the  supply  was  good.  In  spite  of  the  drought,  they  had 
13  feet  of  water  in  the  reservoir  ;  and  this  was  considerably  above  the 
normal  quantity.  Mr.  Procter  remarked  that  this  wras  satisfactory  for 
the  people  who  got  the  water,  but  there  were  ratepayers  who  did  not 
get  any.  Dr.  Samuel  thought  the  supply  was  not  satisfactory,  and  at 
his  suggestion  it  was  decided  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council 
should  be  held  to  consider  the  matter. 


Unlawfully  Disconnecting  a  Gas-Meter. 

At  the  Cheshunt  Petty  Sessions,  a  few  days  ago,  Frederick  Pallett, 
a  greengrocer,  of  Hoddesdon,  was  summoned  for  disconnecting  the 
gas-meter  in  his  house  without  giving  24  hours’  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Hoddesdon  Gas  Company.  It  was  stated  that  the  defendant  had  had 
a  prepayment  meter  in  use  since  1906,  and  during  the  past  year  it  was 
noticed  that  the  amount  in  the  box  had  decreased.  On  the  28th  of 
June,  a  collector  called  at  the  defendant’s  house  and  found  that  the 
meter  had  been  disconnected,  and  a  piece  of  flexible  tubing  attached 
to  the  service-pipe.  The  defendant,  who  was  formerly  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  employment,  pleaded  guilty.  Mr.  J.  S.  T.  Godsell,  who  prose¬ 
cuted,  said  the  Company  had  no  wish  to  be  vindictive,  and  had  only 
taken  action  as  a  warning  to  others.  A  fine  of  40s.  or  a  month’s  im¬ 
prisonment  was  imposed. 


Coal  Gas  tor  Train  Lighting.— In  the  “  Journal”  for  the  1st  inst. 
(p.  316),  reference  was  made  to  the  above-named  subject,  in  connection 
with  a  question  asked  by  a  correspondent  to  “The  Times.”  Figures 
had  been  given  by  the  author  of  an  article  in  a  previous  issue,  and  the 
correspondent  referred  to  wished  to  know  whether  or  not  the  cost  of 
compressing  the  gas  had  been  included  in  them.  In  the  Engineering 
Supplement  last  Wednesday,  the  author  replied  that  it  had.  He  said : 
“  Where  gas  is  taken  in  large  quantities  or  for  industrial  purposes,  it  is 
usual  to  get  it  at  a  reduced  rate.  Say,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  price 
were  2s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  the  reduced  price  might  very  well 
be  2S.  As  for  the  cost  of  compression,  I  am  assured  that  this  would 
not  exceed  is.  per  1000  cubic  feet ;  and  if  large  quantities  are  taken 
into  account,  it  might  drop  down  as  low  as  qd.  to  6d.,  allowing  proper 
charges  for  interest  on  capital  employed  and  depreciation.  Indeed, 
I  have  before  me  the  offer  of  a  certain  corporation  to  supply  compressed 
gas  at  increases  over  the  usual  industrial  rate  of  from  6d.  to  2d.,  in 
accordance  with  the  quantity  taken.” 

Northampton  Gas  Company. — In  the  report  which  was  adopted  at 
the  54th  annual  meeting,  the  Directors  of  the  Northampton  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  stated  that  the  total  profits  for  the  year  available  for  distribution 
were  /i6,72q,  out  of  which  an  interim  half-year’s  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  had  been  paid,  leaving  a  balance  of  £10,740. 
They  recommended  the  payment  thereout  of  a  dividend  for  the  past 
half  year  on  the  consolidated  stock  at  the  same  rate  as  before  (being 
the  maximum  allowed)  ;  the  two  dividends  amounting,  less  income-tax, 
to  £1 1,968,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  £4756  to  be  carried  forward. 
Arrangements  for  the  supply  of  coal  for  the  ensuing  year  had  been 
made  at  a  slight  decrease  on  last  year's  prices  ;  and  the  Directors  had 
reduced  the  price  of  gas  by  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet  as  from  Midsummer. 
The  business  of  the  Company  still  continued  satisfactory  ;  and  further 
extensions  of  mains  had  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  district.  The 
Directors  alluded  to  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Eunson,  J.P.,  their  Engi¬ 
neer  and  Manager,  who  occupied  this  position  for  55  years.  Mr.  George 
Somes  Eunson  had  been  appointed  in  his  place. 
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Leatherhead  Gas  Company  and  the  Supply  of  Cobham. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  Leatherhead 
Gas  Company  last  Tuesday,  at  which  a  dividend  of  2J  percent,  for  the 
past  half  year  (making  with  the  interim  dividend  5  per  cent,  for  the 
vear)  was  declared,  the  shareholders  were  asked  to  consider  a  proposal 
authorizing  the  Directors  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  Bill  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  the  undertaking  of  the  Cobham  Gas  Company.  The 
Chairman  (Mr.  F.  Hue  Williams)  explained  the  position  of  the  Com¬ 
pany'  and  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  negotiations  for  the 
acquisition  of  their  undertaking.  He  said  the  Company  was  at  present 
composed  of  1636  £ 10  shareholders;  there  were  also  debenture 
holders  for  £5450  ;  and  the  concern  was  in  debt  something  like  £4000. 
Against  this,  it  had,  at  the  end  of  1910,  some  £1300  owing  to  it,  and  a 
cash  balance  of  £200.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Leather- 
head  Company  were  undertaking  to  pay  the  shareholders  £4090  in 
shares  or  cash,  the  debenture  holders  £5450  (or,  at  their  option,  to  give 
them  fresh  debentures),  and  to  pay  the  debts  which  at  December  last 
amounted  to  £4072,  including  overdue  debenture  interest.  Besides 
this,  the  Board  would  require  perhaps  £1000  for  expenses  relating  to 
the  transfer,  as  well  as  a  considerable  sum  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  undertaking  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Young) 
then  read  the  provisional  agreement,  and  the  Chairman  moved  a  reso¬ 
lution  sanctioning  the  purchase  on  the  terms  stated  in  it.  Dr.  Potts, 
in  seconding  the  motion,  said  the  transfer  would  be  for  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  shareholders  of  both  Companies,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumers  of  gas  in  the  Cobham  district .  The  motion  was  carried 
unanimously  ;  and  the  Directors  were  subsequently  authorized  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  Bill  next  session  to  carry  the  agreement  into  effect. 


Dublin  Electricity  Undertaking. — In  sanctioning  the  borrowing 
of  £100,000  by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  extensions  in  connection  with  their  electric  light  undertaking,  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  referring  to  the  extended  public 
inquiry  on  the  matter  which  took  place  last  April  and  May,  say  they 
“  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  the  yearly 
receipts  have  increased  uniformly  from  1905  to  191 1  (year  ended  March) 
. — that  in  the  latter  financial  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  substantial  profit 
has  been  made  on  the  undertaking,  while  now,  as  regards  extensions, 
a  guarantee  is  required,  where  necessary,  before  the  laying  down  of  new 
mains.  A  gratifying  measure  of  success  has  therefore,  it  appears,  at¬ 
tended  the  efforts  of  the  Committee,  notwithstanding  that  the  under¬ 
taking  is  disadvantageous! y  circumstanced  owing  to  the  low  ‘  load 
factor  in  Dublin.”  The  Board,  however,  while  sanctioning  this  bor¬ 
rowing  power,  point  out  that  contracts  have  been  arranged  for  impor¬ 
tant  works  in  a  somewhat  loose  manner.  The  Corporation  asked 
originally  for  the  sanctioning  of  a  larger  loan  ;  but  the  Board  say  it  is 
desirable  that,  before  sanction  to  borrowing  beyond  the  £100,000  is 
given,  a  clear  statement  of  expenditure  and  definite  proposals,  sup¬ 
ported  by  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates,  for  any  further  works, 
should  be  submitted. 


Improved  Public  Lighting  in  the  Kew  District. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Richmond  Town  Council,  the  Works 
Committee  reported  that  certain  of  the  street-lamps  in  the  Kew  district 
are  lighted  by  the  Brentford  Gas  Company  ;  the  charge  per  lamp,  in¬ 
cluding  gas,  maintenance,  repair,  lighting,  and  extinguishing,  being  as 
follows  :  Lamps  consuming  3-5  cubic  feet  per  hour,  £2  17s.  id.  ; 
lamps  consuming  7  cubic  feet  per  hour,  £4  13s.  2d.  The  Company 
offered  to  convert  the  present  lamps  to  take  inverted  burners  of  the 
latest  pattern,  to  fix  automatic  lighting  and  extinguishing  apparatus 
free  of  all  initial  cost  to  the  Council,  and  from  the  1st  of  October  next 
to  charge  the  following  rates  per  lamp  :  Lamps  consuming  3  5  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  £2  gs.  iod.  ;  lamps  consuming  7  cubic  feet  per  hour, 
£4  is.  9d. — subject  to  the  Council  entering  into  an  agreement  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  gas  in  as  many  lamps  at  Kew  as  are  now  in  operation 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  the  agreement  to  be  terminable  at  the  end  of 
seven  years  upon  either  party  giving  to  the  other  six  months’  previous 
notice.  It  was  provided  that  in  the  event  of  the  agreement  being  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  Council,  they  were  to  repay  to  the  Company  three- 
tenths  of  the  capital  cost  of  making  the  alterations  above  mentioned, 
this  being  estimated  at  about  £3  per  lamp.  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  terms  should  be  accepted  ;  and  this  was  agreed  to. 


Wandsworth  and  Putney  Gas  Company. — At  the  meeting  of  this 
Company  next  Tuesday,  the  Directors  will  submit  the  accounts  for  the 
six  months  ended  the  30th  of  June,  which  show  a  profit  of  £16,208  on 
the  revenue  account,  and  a  sum  of  £25,754  available  for  distribution. 
The  Directors  recommend  the  declaration  of  dividends  at  the  following 
rates  per  cent,  per  annum  :  £8  7s.  6d.  and  £6  17s.  6d.  on  the  “A”  and 
“  B”  consolidated  stocks,  and  £5  17s.  3d.  on  the  ordinary  “  C”  stock 
— being  increases  of  2s.  6d.  and  is.  gd.  per  cent,  respectively  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas.  The  quantity  of  gas  sold 
in  the  half  year  was  592,797,000  cubic  feet — an  increase  of  8-3  percent. 

Swansea  Water  Undertaking. — A  few  days  ago,  the  members  of 
the  Swansea  Corporation  made  an  inspection  of  the  Cray  reservoir 
At  the  subsequent  luncheon,  Alderman  T.  T.  Corker,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Water  and  Sewers  Committee,  who  presided,  stated  that  during 
the  dry  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  the  consumption  of  water  at 
Swansea  had  been  50  per  cent,  more  than  at  ordinary  times.  The  new 
reservoir  had  cost  altogether  £660,000,  including  service  reservoirs  and 
two  lines  of  pipes  ;  and  the  ultimate  success  of  the  undertaking  was 
assured  from  the  fact  that  while  in  1906  they  had  a  deficit  in  the  water 
supply  account  of  £38,000,  last  year  it  was  only  £26,000.  It  was  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  year  the  saving  would  be  £5000,  and  there  were  hopes 
that  by  1920 — perhaps  by  1915 — they  would  have  paid  off  everything. 
They  were  in  the  proud  position  of  not  only  being  able  to  supply  their 
own  wants  for  quite  a  hundred  years,  but  could  also  supply  their 
neighbours,  who  were  now  becoming  customers,  to  their  own  infinite 
advantage. 
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Breakage  of  Street-Lamps  at  Pendleton.— During  the  hearing  of  a 
case  at  the  Salford  Police  Court  last  week,  in  which  six  boys  were 
charged  with  breaking  street  gas-lamps  belonging  to  the  Corporation, 
Mr.  Hamblett,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lighting  and  Cleansing 
Department,  stated  that  in  the  Pendleton  district  during  the  past 
twelve  months  722  lamps  had  been  broken  by  persons  throwing  stones 
—a  total  of  1576  squares  of  glass.  The  boys  were  fined  a  small  sum, 
and  ordered  to  pay  for  the  damage. 

Price  of  Gas  at  Crowborough. — Addressing  the  shareholders  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Crowborough  Gas  Company,  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  A.  Dougall)  said  the  past  twelve  months  had  been  a  period  of 
progress  ;  there  having  been  an  increase  of  9J  per  cent,  in  the  con¬ 
sumption.  In  the  last  five  years,  the  consumption  had  increased  by  a 
little  over  56  per  cent.  This  had  been  brought  about  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  consumers,  which  had  risen  from  454  to  755.  He  was 
sorry  to  find,  however,  that  the  average  amount  of  gas  used  per 
consumer  had  fallen  off.  This  ought  not  to  be  the  case  ;  for  gas  was 
so  convenient  and  handy  that  it  should  be  increasingly  employed. 
The  Directors  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  foster  the  use  of  gas  in 
the  district ;  and  just  lately  they  had  reduced  the  price  by  3d.  per 
1000  cubic  feet,  and  offered  substantial  discounts,  ranging  from  2\  to 
15  per  cent.,  according  to  the  quantity  used  per  quarter.  Improve¬ 
ments  had  been  made,  so  that  they  had  now  a  good  modern  carboniz¬ 
ing  plant.  Five  years  ago,  they  were  making  8611  cubic  feet  per  ton 
of  coal;  while  to-day  they  were  getting  about  11,000  cubic  feet,  and 
this  figure  would  be  increased  later  on.  The  Board  had  decided  to 
close  the  works  at  Mayfield,  and  to  concentrate  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions  at  Crowborough.  The  necessary  gas  would  be  pumped  to  the 
Mayfield  district.  It  had  also  been  determined  to  remove  the  offices 
from  Tunbridge  Wells  to  Crowborough.  It  was  decided  to  pay  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  the  Chairman, 
Directors,  Manager  (Mr.  I.  A.  Cook),  and  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  F.  Horne) 
were  thanked  for  their  services. 


“  Suicide  while  of  unsound  mind  through  excessive  drinking,”  was 
the  verdict  of  a  Coroner's  Jury  who  inquired  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  James  Atack,  a  grocer  at  Dewsbury  Moor. 
Deceased  was  found  with  an  india-rubber  tube  in  his  mouth  ;  the  other 
end  being  attached  to  the  gas-bracket,  the  tap  of  which  was  turned 
full  on. 

A  Special  Commission  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee 
has  been  visiting  Paris  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs. 
Among  other  places  inspected  were  the  works  at  Gennevilliers  of  the 
Society  d’Eclairage,  Chauffage,  et  Force  Motrice,  whose  fire  brigade 
was  personally  shown  by  the  Prefect  of  Police  (M.  Lepine).  On  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  members  of  the  SocHtd  Technique  to  the 
works  in  June  last  year,  there  was  a  turnout  by  the  brigade  which 
called  forth  the  plaudits  of  the  visitors  for  the  smartness  with  which  it 
was  executed. 


The  village  of  Rowlands  Castle  (Hants)  will  shortly  receive  its 
initial  supply  of  gas  for  public  and  private  use  ;  the  Havant  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  having  resolved  to  extend  their  mains  to  the  district. 

On  the  cccasicn  of  the  visit  of  the  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers 
to  Cambridge  at  the  conclusion  of  their  recent  summer  meeting  in 
East  Anglia,  the  members  dined  together  in  the  University  Arms 
Hotel.  One  of  the  toasts  proposed  embraced  the  University  and  town 
and  the  various  bodies  who  had  accorded  the  Institution  hospitality. 
The  toast  was  acknowledged  by,  among  others,  Mr.  Thomas  Glover, 
of  Norwich,  who  paid  a  well  deserved  compliment  to  the  Cambridge 
Scientific  Instrument  Company,  who,  he  said,  were  of  great  service  to 
the  country  for  the  accurate  instruments  which  they  produced.  The 
day  following  the  dinner,  the  works  of  the  Company  were  visited  by 
the  members. 

Three  of  the  four  Finchley  Overseers  are  members  of  the  District 
Council,  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  acting  as  Assistant-Overseer. 
Recently  the  Overseers  called  in  an  expert  to  value  the  Council's 
electricity  undertaking,  and  as  a  result  of  his  valuation  the  assessment 
was  raised  by  no  less  than  /1400.  The  Council  decided  to  appeal 
against  this  ;  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Electricity 
Committee,  who  is  one  of  the  Overseers,  to  recommend  the  Council  to 
engage  the  necessary  legal  assistance  in  prosecuting  the  appeal.  The 
resolution  was  agreed  to  ;  one  member  pointing  out  that  as  Councillors 
the  Overseers  were  recommending  the  spending  of  money  to  fight 
themselves  as  Overseers — a  truly  Gilbertian  situation. 

In  connection  with  the  High  Court  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters  which  was  held  at  Burton-on-Trent  last  week,  there  was  a 
grand  procession  on  the  7th  inst.,  an  interesting  feature  of  which  was 
a  large  decorated  dray,  bearing  a  number  of  gas  cooking-stoves,  sent 
by  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Corporation.  There  were  dummy  joints  ; 
and  a  supply  of  gas  from  a  cylinder  under  high  pressure  was  burning 
on  one  of  the  stoves  for  boiling  potatoes,  &c.  The  whole  was  under 
the  direction  of  a  smart  young  chef  in  spotless  white.  In  further 
recognition  of  the  event  of  the  week,  the  Town  Hall  was  illuminated 
every  night  as  at  Coronation  time,  an  illustrated  description  of  which 
was  given  in  the  “Journal”  for  the  4th  ult.  (p.  30)  ;  and  the  Gas 
Committee  further  assisted  in  making  the  Bank  Holiday  festivities  a 
success  by  erecting  and  supplying  with  gas,  free  of  charge,  high-power 
inverted  incandescent  gas-lamps  temporarily  for  the  gala  held  on  the 
Hay  (one  of  the  public  recreation  grounds)  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  gas  arrangements  were  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R. 
S.  Ramsden,  the  Assistant  Gas  Manager  to  the  Corporation.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  from  a  statement  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  last 
Thursday  by  Alderman  Lowe,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  and  Electricity 
Committee,  that  the  illumination  of  the  Town  Hall  has  attracted  at¬ 
tention  in  Bombay,  as  a  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Gas  Engineer 
there  referring  in  congratulatory  terms  to  the  illumination,  and  asking 
for  advice,  which  he  (Alderman  Lowe)  presumed  was  required  for 
guidance  on  the  occasion  of  His  Majesty's  visit  at  the  Durbar. 


“  VOLCANIC  ”  (Powder). 


“  VOLCUM  ”  (Paste). 


Tel.  Address: 

“VOLCANISM,  LONDON.” 


182,  Palmerston  House, 
Old  Broad  Street, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


LEST  YE  FORGET. 
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In  connection  with  the  International  Gas  Exhibition  to  be  held  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  from  Nov.  n  to  24  next,  it  is  proposed 
to  have  an  “Inventors  Section.”  for  the  exhibition  of  new  patents  and 
models.  The  section  will,  it  is  thought,  prove  of  the  “  utmost  interest 
to  the  trade  at  large,  and  promises  to  be  well  supported.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Burton-on-Trent  Town  Council  last  Thurs¬ 
day  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  and  Electricity  Committee  (Alderman 
Lowe)  mentioned  that  the  Committee  had  engaged  a  lady  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  consumers  having  gas-stoves  the  best  way  to  use  them,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  avail  themselves  of  her  services. 
Referring  to  the  matter,  a  writer  in  a  local  paper  said  :  “  The  way  for 
a  lady  to  get  at  the  best  side  of  a  man  is  said  to  be  to  feed  him  ;  and, 
therefore,  housewives  whose  excursions  into  the  culinary  art  have  not 
been  altogether  happy,  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  Corporation 
are  now  in  a  position  to  send  a  lady  cook  to  give  experiments  in  methods 
to  satisfy  the  epicure.  This  is  an  excellent  idea  in  popularizing  the 
use  of  gas.” 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


!7>435. _ SoCIETA  PER  L’UTILIZZAZIONE  DEI  COMBUSTIRILI  ITALIANI 

andCiviTA,  D.,  “Gas-producers.”  July  31. 

I7  4cI._Linney,  A.  M.,  “Mantles.”  Aug.  1. 

j7|454. _ Hardy,  J.  T.,  “Automatic  gas  lighter  and  extinguisher. 

Aug.  1. 

I7  46q._Climie,  W.,  “Gas-producers.”  Aug.  1. 

1 7'47 7 _ _ Wheatly,  S.W.,  Sheldon,  F.  S.,  and  Tomlinson,  J.  A., 

“  Packing  means  for  Gay  Lussac,  Glover,  and  like  towers.  Aug.  1. 

I7  492 .— Mathys,  A.  W.,  “Mantles.”  A  communication  from 

Herren  Front  G.  m.  b.  H.  Aug.  1. 

I7i 507.— Alston,  C.  H.  T.,  and  Houston,  P.  T.,  “  Gas-producers. 

Aug.  1. 

17,516. — Mehne,  J.  G.,  “Clockwork  lighting.  Aug.  1. 

17I536.—  O’Loghlen,  B.,  “  Gas  signs.”  Aug.  1. 

I7’c7q —Hansford,  J.  &  J.  B.,  “Prepayment  meters.”  Aug.  1. 
I7|542.— Carpenter,  A.  H.,  and  Brown,  H.  W.,  “Cocks  and  the 
like.”  Aug.  1. 

I7.543- — Zoller,  K.,  “Gas-governors.  Aug.  1. 

I7’50i.— Godelmann,  N.,  “Making  mantles.”  Aug.  2. 
j7  c88. — Freylicht  G.  m.  b.  H.,  “  Mantles.”  Aug.  2. 

,7’657  — Hill,  S.  F.,  “Renewable  burner.”  Aug.  3. 
i7'673.— Mawdsley,  P.,  “  Gas  cooking-stoves.”  Aug.  3. 

171684.—  Still,  W.  M.,  and  Sons,  Limited,  Adamson,  A.  G.,  and 
Kits'on,  A.  J.  D.,  “Vapour  lamps.”  Aug.  3. 

I7  685.— Still,  \V.  M.,  and  Sons,  Limited,  Adamson,  A.  G.,  and 
Kits’on,  A.  J.  D.,  “  Incandescent  lamps.”  Aug.  3. 

I7  74o— Pearson,  C.,  “Punching  gas-tanks,  &c.”  Aug.  4. 

17  766 — Hoff,  P.  E.  F.,  “Gas-cock.  Aug.  4. 

17.77°- — Frambs,  H.,  and  Bender  and  Frambs  G.  m.  b.  H.,“  Gas- 

generators.”  Aug.  4.  ,  .  .  „ 

17,809.—  Lamkin,  A.  E.,  and  Mead,  F.,  “Gas-supply  control. 

AUi7, 852.— Grove.  E.  P.,  and  Coulson,  W.  T.,  “  Automatically  regis¬ 
tering  the  index  of  a  meter.”  Aug.  5. 

,7i858.— Keith,  J.  &  G.,  “  Gas-lamps.”  Aug.  5. 

I7i893.— Silberstein,  E.,  “  Cleaning  gas-pipes,  &c.”  Aug.  5. 


The  annual  exhibition  of  flowers  and  vegetables  grown  by  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  at  the  East  and  West 
Greenwich  stations  was  held  at  the  institute  in  Thames  Street,  Green¬ 
wich,  on  the  5th  inst.  The  entries  numbered  139 — an  increase  of  two 
on  last  year  ;  and  considering  that  the  weather  has  been  so  adverse  to 
gardening  operations,  there  was  a  very  creditable  display.  The  feature 
of  the  exhibition  was  provided  by  the  collections  of  vegetables  particu¬ 
larly  that  staged  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Barton  from  his  allotment  at  East 
Greenwich.  An  interesting  show  of  garden  flowers  was  made  by  the 
children  of  the  employees.  Mr.  J.  F.  Braidwood,  the  Engineer-in- 
Charge  of  the  West  Greenwich  station,  performed  the  opening  cere¬ 
mony,  and  said  that,  considering  the  weather,  he  only  expected  to  see 
a  potato  and  a  turnip  ;  but  the  exhibits  which  he  had  inspected  showed 
that  they  had  been  well  nourished  and  well  looked  after,  and  were  a 
credit  to  all  concerned.  During  the  afternoon,  the  Company's  band 
(under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert)  played  a  selection  of 
music,  and  a  concert  was  given  in  the  evening.  The  show  was  managed 
by  a  Committee,  with  Messrs.  A.  Showell  and  H.  P.  Hollis  as  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Hon.  Assistant-Secretary  respectively. 


A  Handsome  F’Cap  Volume  giving  a  complete  account  of  the 

GRANTON  GAS-WORKS 

OF  THE  EDINBURGH  AND  LEITH  CORPORATIONS’  GAS  COMMISSIONERS, 
Their  DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION,  and  EQUIPMENT, 
with  Illustrations,  Plates,  and  Details  of  Costs, 

BY  W.  R.  HERRING,  M.Inst.C.E.,  &c. 


The  volume  consists  of  300  pages,  embellished  with  228  Photographic  and 
other  Illustrations,  and  28  large  folding  Plates.  In  addition,  the  Appendices 
give  (in  full)  the  Specifications  and  Detailed  Schedule  of  Quantities  of  the 
Brick  and  Puddle  Gasholder  Tank  and  of  the  Four-Lift  Telescopic  Holder 

at  Granton. 


Bound  in  Cloth,  price  1 6s.,  net  cash,  free  delivery  in  United  Kingdom. 


WALTER  KING,  11,  BOLT  COURT,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GAS  COMPANIES’  STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 


Referred  to  on  p.  408. 


£ 

1,551,868 

374,000 

250,000 

50,000 

311,810 

75,000 

380,000 

330,000 

50,000 

206,250 

220,000 

246,320 

490,000 

120,000 
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55,000 
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100,000 
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4 

II 
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5% 
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4 
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10 
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II 

3J 
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G* 

10 

11 
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Mar.  10 

75 

„ 

51 

June  30 

4 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

6 

NAME. 


Do. 


4  p.c.  Deb. 
ltd. 

)  10  p.c. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

righto 

Do. 


New  . 

5  p.c.  Pref. 

4  p.c.  Deb. 

6  Hove  Orig. 
A  Ord.  Stk. 


Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  Stk, 
•omley,  A  5  p.c. 

Do.  B  3J  p.c.  . 

Do.  C  5  p.c.  . 

Do.  35  p.c.  Deb, 
Buenos  Ayres  4  p.c.  Deb. 
Cape  Town  &  Dis.,  Ltd 
Do.  44  p.c.  Pref. 
Do.  4|  p.c.  Deb. Stk, 
Chester  5  p.c.  Ord.  . 
Commercial  4  p.c.  Stk. 
Do.  3J  p.c.  do.. 
Do.  3  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 
Continental  Union,  Ltd 
Do.  7  p.c.  Pref 
Derby  Con.  Stk. . 

Do.  Deb.  Stk.  .  . 
European,  Ltd.  . 

Gas-  I  4  p.c.  Ord. 
light  I  3J  p.c.  max 
and  1  4  p.c.  Con.  Pref, 
Coke  )  3  p.c.  Con.  Deb 
Hastings  &  St.  L.  3$  p.c 
Do.  do.  5  p.c. 
Hongkong  &  China,  Ltd 
Ilford  A  and  C  . 

Do.  B  ... 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  . 

Lea  Bridge  Ord.  5  p.c. 


I 

Pise 

Yield 

1  Closing 
Prices.  | 
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Wk. 
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£  s. 

d. 
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8 
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0 
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4  0 

0 
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4  18 

1 
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4  16 

2 
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4  0 

8 
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4  0 

10 
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5  0 

0 
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5  0 

0 
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5  3 
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4 
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1 
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3 
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11 
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3  17 

4  6 

5 

0 
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5  2 

2 

.  122—124 

4  8 

9 
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3  16 

2 

.  185-195* 

.  1072—108: 

5  2 

7 

+i 

4  7 

0 

.  85—87 

4  0 

6 

f.  103—105 

3  1G 

2 

>.  781—805 

3  14 

6 

;.  95—97 

5  3 

1 

h  171—18 

6  2 

2 
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4  18 

4 
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3 
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4 
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4 
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£ 
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75,000 

560,000 

250,000 

541,920 

1,775,892 

529,705 
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300,000 

60,000 

31,800 

100,000 

398,490 
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488,900 
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250,000 

115,000 

125,000 
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70,000 
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8 

13 

12 

8 
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4 

9 

6 
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5/9/4 

3 

8 
5)1 
5 
5 
5 

7Jt 
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4 
8 

5 
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NAME. 


Imperial  Continental  . 

Do.  3J  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 
Liverpool  United  A.  . 
Do.  B.  . 

Do.  Deb.  Stk. 
Malta  &  Mediterranean 
Met.  of  )  5  p.c.  Deb. 
Melbourne  f  4Jp.e.Deb. 
Monte  Video,  Ltd.  .  . 

Newc’tle&G’tesh’d  Con. 

Do.  35  p.c.  Deb. 
North  Middlesex  7  p.c. 
Oriental,  Ltd.  . 
Ottoman,  Ltd. 

Portsea  Island  A 
Do.  C 
Primitiva  Ord.  . 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 
River  Plate  4  p.c.  Deb. 
San  Paulo,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

Do.  6  p.c.  Pref. 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb. 
Sheffield  A  ...  . 

Do.  B  .  .  .  . 

Do.  C  .  .  .  . 

South  African  .  .  . 

South  Met.,  4  p.c.  Ord. 

Do.  3  p.c.  Deb. 
South  Shields  Con.  Stk. 
S’th  Suburb’n  Ord.  5  p.c. 
Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 
Southampton  Ord.  .  . 

Tottenham  i  A  5  p.c.  . 

and  [•  B  3J  p.c.  . 
Edmonton  )  4  p.c.  Deb. 

Tuscan,  Ltd . 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 
Tynemouth,  5  p.c.  max. 
Wands- 1  B  3.J  p.c.  .  . 

worth  f  3  p.c.  Deb. Stk, 


Prices  marked  *  are  “  Ex.  div." 


t  Next  dividend  will  be  at  this  rate. 


Closing 

Prices. 

Ria® 

or 
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in 

Wk. 

Yield 
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Invest¬ 

ment. 
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£  s.  d. 
4  18  4 
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3  14  6 
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4  12  2 
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4  4  10 

102—104 

3  16  11 

4£ — 15 

G  3  1 

100—102 

4  18  0 

100—102 

4  8  3 

121—131 

5  5  8 
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+  h 

4  5  0 

87—89 

3  18  8 

15—16 

4  7  6 

138-140 

5  14  4 

62-71 

5  10  4 

135—140 

4  18  4 

120—125 

4  1G  0 

7J-71 

.  . 

5  G  8 

51-5  5 

4  10  11 

97—99 

4  0  10 

95—97 

4  2  6 

211 — 221 

4  0  0 

12—121 

4  16  0 

491—501 

4  19  0 

236—238 

4  4  0 

236—238 

4  4  0 

236-238 

4  4  0 

81-91 

7  7  4 

119—121 

4  10  3 

781—805 

3  14  G 

154—156 

5  2  7 

120—122 

4  12  9 

118—120 

4  3  4 

121—123 

4  1  4 

108—110 

4  10  11 

147—150 

4  15  0 

1161—1181 

4  15  0 

98—98 

4  1  8 

82-91 

8  13  0 

96—98 

.. 

5  2  0 

115—117 

4  5  6 

141—143 

4  14  5 

71-73 

•  * 

4  2  2 
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TAR  PRODUCTS  PRICES. 


Representative  manufacturers  give  the  following  as  fair  current  values  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  12.  Prices  are  net,  and  they 
include  the  usual  packages  and  delivery  f.o.b.,  f.a.s.,  or  f.o.r.,  as  customary. 


Article. 

Basis. 

London. 

North-East 

Coast, 

East  Coast, 
Yorks. 

West  Coast. 

Glasgow. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Tar,  crude . 

per  ton 

O 

m 

00 

20/-  25/- 

20/6  24/6 

_ 

19/6  22/6 

— 

Pitch . 

M 

42/6 

39/-  39/6 

40/- 

40/- 

39  h 

— 

Benzol,  90% . 

per  gallon 

-In 

-hi  -hi 

-/9 

-hi 

-l9'l 

— 

Benzol,  50-90% . 

11 

-/ 10 

-hi 

-hi 

— 

Toluol,  90% . 

— 

-/ 10 

-/10 

-/io 

-/io 

— 

Crude  naphtha,  30% . 

„ 

— 

~/4i 

~/4 

-/3f 

-hi 

— 

Light  oil,  50% . 

„ 

— 

-hi 

-/3l  ~/4 

-hi 

-hi 

— 

Solvent  naphtha,  90-160 . 

t1 

— 

-/ 10 

-/io 

-/io 

-1 10 

— 

Heavy  naphtha,  90-190 . 

It 

-/II 

-/Hi 

-1  ni 

-/Ilj 

— 

Creosote  in  bulk . 

11 

-/ 2f 

-his 

-h 

-hi 

-hi  -his 

— 

Heavy  oils . 

11 

-hi  -hi 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

— 

Carbolic  acid,  6o’s . 

— 

2l°i 

2/3 

i/ii 

1/11 

— 

Naphthalene,  crude  drained  salts  .... 

per  ton 

— 

43/9 

41/3 

47/6 

47/6  50/- 

— 

, ,  pressed . 

M 

— 

60/- 

63/- 

60/- 

60/-  72/6 

— 

,,  whizzed . 

fl 

— 

— 

70/-  72/6 

65/-  75 /- 

— 

Anthracene . 

per  unit 

— /  2 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  CONTRACTS,  &c.,  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THIS  WEEK’S  “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments  Vacant. 

Foreman  (Taii-Works).  5438. 

Maintenance  Department.  No.  5439. 

Stoker.  Halesowen  Gas-Works. 

Plant,  &c.  (Second-Hand),  for  Sale. 

Meters.  No.  5424. 

Pipes,  Mouthpieces,  <ic.  J.  Adams  and  Sons,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Patents,  Licences,  &c. 

High-Pressure  Lighting  and  Heating  Burners. 
Marks  and  Clerk,  57  and  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
W.C. 

Manufacturers’  Wants. 

Prepayment  Padlocks.  5437. 


Meetings. 

Barnet  Gas  and  Water  Company.  Holborn  Restau" 
rant.  Aug.  29.  One  o’clock. 

Chichester  Gas  Company.  Gas-Works.  Aug.  29. 
One  o’clock. 

Harrow  and  Stanmore  Gas  Company.  Holborn 
Restaurant.  Sept.  4.  Twelve  o’clock. 

Mitcham  and  Wimbledon  Gas  Company.  Offices. 
Aug.  29.  Three  o’clock. 

TENDERS  FOR 

Coal. 

Broadstairs  Gas  Company.  Tenders  by  Sept.  5. 

General  Stores  (Castings,  Iron  and  Steel, 
Shovels,  Oils,  Lime,  Brass  Cocks,  Glass, 
&c.,  &c.). 

Bradford  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Sept.  14. 


Lamps,  &c. 

Bradford  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Sept.  14. 

Meters,  &c. 

Bradford  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Sept.  14. 

Pipes,  &c. 

Bradford  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Sept.  14. 

Sulphate  Plant. 

Leven  and  Methil  Gas  Company,  Tenders  by 
Aug.  23. 

Tar. 

Bradford  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Sept.  14. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ADVERTISERS,  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 


No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion  in  the  “ JOURNAL ”  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 

and  address  of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  proof  of  good  faith. 


COPY  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  “JOURNAL”  should  be 
received  at  the  Office  NOT  LATER  than  TWELVE  O’CLOCK  NOON  ON 
MONDAY,  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  following  day’s  issue. 

Orders  for  Alterations  in,  or  stoppages  of,  PERMANENT  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS  should  be  received  by  the  FIRST  POST  on  SATURDAY. 

Wanted,  For  Sale,  and  Tender  Advertisements,  Six  Lines  and 
under,  3s.;  each  additional  Line,  6d. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  “JOURNAL.” 

United  Kingdom:  One  Year,  21s.;  Half  Year,  10s.  6d. ;  Quarter,  6s.  6d. 

Payable  in  advance.  If  credit  is  taken,  the  charge  is  25s.  a  year. 

Abroad  (in  the  Postal  Union) :  £1  7s.  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 

All  Communications,  Remittances,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 
Walter  King,  ii.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Telegrams:  “ GASKING,  LONDON.”  Telephone:  P.O.  1571a  Central. 


OXIDE  OF  IEON. 


J. 


I ’NEILL’S  OXIDE 

I  For  GAS  PURIFICATION. 

LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  OXIDE. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


GAS  PURIFICATION  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LD., 


&  J.  BRADDOCK  (Branch  of  Meters 

Limited),  Globe  Meter  Works,  Oldham,  and 
45  <s  47,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London,  8.E. 

WET  AND  DRY  GAS-METERS,  PREPAYMENT 
METERS,  STATION  METERS,  AND  GOVERNORS. 
Repairs  receive  prompt  attention. 
Telephones  :  815  Oldham,  and  2412  Hop,  London. 
Telegrams — 

“  Braddock,  Oldham,”  and  “  Metrique,  London.” 


OXIDE  OF  IRON  (BOG  ORE) 


B 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED. 

BALE’S  FIRE  CEMENT. 

PAINT  FOR  GAS-WORKS. 
“KLEENOFF,”  THE  COOKER  CLEANER. 
ALE  &  CHURCH,  LTD., 

6,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Palmerston  House, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

WINKELMANH’S 

OLCANIC  ”  FIRE  CEMENT. 

Y  Besists  4500°  Fahr.  Best  for  GAS-WORKS. 
Andrew  Stephenson,  182,  Palmerston  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  “  Voleanism,  London.” 


ANY  QUANTITY.  ANY  PORT.  ANY  STATION. 

ONALD  M’INTOSH, 

110,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


D 


DUTCH  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


TAR  WANTED. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

SPENCER  CHAPMAN  &  MESSEL,  LTD., 

with  which  is  amalgamated  Wm.  Pearce  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
36,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Works:  Silvertown. 
Telegrams:  “Hydrochloric,  London.” 
Telephone :  1588  Avenue  (3  lines). 


THOMAS  HORROCKS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Albert  Chemical  Works,  BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 

Pitch,  Creosote,  Brick  and  Fuel  Oils,  Benzol,  Solvent 
Naphtha,  Carbolic,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


HE  First  Dutch  Bogore  Co.,  Ltd., 

NYMEGEN,  HOLLAND. 

General  Manager  {for  England  and  Wales) — 

W.  T.  P.  CUNNINGHAM, 

71,  Arcadian  Gardens,  Wood  Green,  LONDON,  N. 
General  Manager  (for  Scotland) — 


ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

OR  Gas-Works  Plant  of  Every  De¬ 
scription;  also  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  and 
SULPHUR  RECOVERY  PLANTS, 

C.  &  W.  WALKER,  LIMITED, 


AZINE”  (Registered  in  England  and 

Abroad).  A  radical  Solvent  and  Preventative 
of  Naphthalene  Deposits,  and  for  the  Automatio 
Cleaning  of  Mains  and  Services. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  enrichment  of  Gas. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  by  C.  Bourne,  West 
Moor  Chemical  Works,  Killingworth,  or  through  his 
Agent,  F.  J.  Nicol,  Pilgrim  House,  Nkwcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Telegrams  :  "  Doric,”  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  National 
Telephone  No.  2497. 


J.  B.  MACDERMOTT,  11  Bothwell  St.,  GLASGOW. 


ANDERSON  AND  COMPANY, 

I  GAS  LIGHTING  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

18  &  20,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegrams :  Telephone : 

“  Dacolight  London.”  2336  Holborn, 


DONNINGTON,  NEWPORT,  SALOP. 


AS  PLANT  for  Sale — We  can  always 

offer  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND  GAS  AP¬ 
PARATUS,  including  Retorts  and  Fittings,  Condensers, 
Exhausters,  Scrubbers,  Washers,  Purifiers,  Gasholders, 
Tanks,  Valves,  Connections,  &c.  Also  a  few  COM¬ 
PLETE  WORKS.  Compare  Prices  and  Particulars 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited,. 
Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 
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Robert  dempster  &  sons,  Ltd., 

Contractors  for  Complete  CARBONIZING 
PLANTS  and  every  description  of  GAS  APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING,  CONVEYING,  and  TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS,  also  STOKING  MACHINERY,  Rose  Mount 
Iron-Works,  Elland. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  Sulphate  of 

AMMONIA  Makers  by 

CHANCE  AND  HUNT,  LIMITED, 

Works:  Oldbury,  Wednesbury,  and  Stafford. 
Address  Correspondence  and  Inquiries  to  Oldbury, 
Worcs. 

Telegrams:  ‘‘Chemicals,  Oldbury.” 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COAL  GAS,  FUEL,  AND  | 
METALLURGY,  AND  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL, 
MECHANICAL,  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING.  | 

THE  Work  of  these  Departments  is 

carried  on  in  separate  Blocks  of  Buildings 
specially  equipped  for  Systematic  Instruction. 

Prospectus  may  be  had  Free  on  Application  from  the 
Registrar. 

The  next  Session  begins  on  Oct.  3,  on  which  day  the 
Entrance  Examination  will  be  held  at  Ten  a.m.  and 
Two  p.m. 


COAL  TAR  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tar  Distillers. 
Works:  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


SPENCER  S  PATENT  HURDLE  GRIDS. 


rp  HE  very  best  Patent  Grids  for  Holding 

“  Oxide  Lightly. 

See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  Aug.  1,  p.  325. 


HYDRATED  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

PREPARED  from  Pure  Iron. 

Twice  as  rich  as  Bog  Ore. 

Gives  no  back  Pressure. 

The  Cheapest  in  the  Market. 

Read  Holliday  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Huddersfield. 


JOHN  RILEY  &  SONS,  Chemical  Manu 

facturers,  Hapton,  near  Accrington,  are  MAKERS 
of  Special  SULPHURIC  ACID,  for  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  Making.  Highest  percentage  of  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  obtained  from  the  use  of  this  Vitriol,  which 
has  now  been  used  for  upwards  of  50  years.  References 
given  to  Gas  Companies. 


AMMONIA  Waste  Liquor  Disposal. 

Purification  Plant. 

Results  Guaranteed.  No  Working  Costs. 
John  Raucliffe,  Chemical  Engineer,  East  Barnet. 


GAS-WORKS  requiring  Extensions 

should  Communicate  with  FIRTH  BLAKELEY, 
SONS,  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  Dewsbury,  who  make  a 
Speciality  of  Catering  for  the  Smaller  Gas  Concerns. 
Prices  Reasonable ;  quality  and  results,  the  best.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 


GAS  OILS. 

MEADE-KING,  ROBINSON,  &  CO., 

Represent  the  Strongest  Independent  Re 
fineries  in  America;  also  Petroleum  Spirit  for  Gas 
Enrichment.  18,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester,  and 
Tower  Building,  22,  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 


Su: 

S: 


LPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

SATURATORS  and  all  LEAD  and  TIMBER 
WORK  in  Connection  with  Sulphate  Plants. 

We  guarantee  promptness  with  efficiency  lor  Re¬ 
pairs. 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Co.,  Central  Plumbing  Works 
Bolton. 

Telegrams :  "  8aturators,  Bolton.”  Telephone  0848, 


BROTHERTON  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Offi 

Correspondence  invited. 


JE.  C.  LORD,  Ship  Canal  Tar-Works 

|  Weaste,  Manchester.  Pitch,  Creosote,  Benzols, 
Toluol,  Naphtha,  Pyridine,  all  kinds  of  Cresylio  Acid 
Carbolic  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &o. 


SULPHURIC  ACID  for  Sale,  specially 

suitable  for  making  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufacturers 
Works :  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  and  Wake 
field. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS. 


CITY  OF  BRADFORD. 


SULPHURIC  ACID  —  Specially  pre- 

pared  for  Sulphate  of  AMMONIA  and  BENZOL 
Recovery  Plants.  John  Nicholson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Hunslet  Chemical  Works,  Leeds.  Tele. :  “  Nicholson, 
Leeds.”  Telephone  :  (Two  lines),  Nos.  2420  and  2421. 

WANTED — Tar  and  Ammoniacal 

Liquor.  Any  Quantity. 

Grindley  and  Company,  Limited,  Rawcliffe,  near 
Goole,  Yorkshire. 


I  MMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ammonia  Distillers. 
Works :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


FOR  Instructions  on  Polishing  and 

Cleaning  Gas-Cookers  and  Gas-Fittings,  read 
Canning  Handbook  on  Polishing,  Electro-Plating,  and 
Lacquering.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  2s.  3d.,  post  free ; 
abroad,  2s.  6d. 

W.  Canning  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  18  to  20,  St. 
John’s  Square,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 


PREPAYMENT  PADLOCKS. 

WELL-KNOWN  Meter  Makers  want  I 

MONOPOLY  FOR  SALE  of  Special  Padlocks  | 
for  Prepayment  Meters. 

Address,  No.  5437,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


TENDERS  FOR  STORES. 

THE  Gas  Committee  of  the  Bradford 

Corporation  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS 
for  the  Supply  of  the  following  STORES  required  in 
their  several  Departments  during  a  period  of  One  Year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1912: — Wet  and  Dry  GAS  METERS; 
PIPES  and  CASTINGS;  Wrought-Iron  STEAM  TUB- 
ING  ;  Best  Merchant  IRON  and  STEEL;  CHARGING 
SHOVELS;  OXIDE  WISKETS;  COTTON  WASTE; 
Best  ENGINE  OIL;  Common  ENGINE  OIL; 
CYLINDER  OIL;  TARRED  GASKIN;  Brass  Mam 
GAS  COCKS;  WEED  BROOMS;  Best  LIME;  Copper 
LAMPS;  LAMP  IRONS;  SHEET  GLASS,  and  OPAL 
GLASS  for  Street  Lamps. 

Form  of  Tender,  with  any  further  Information  re¬ 
quired,  may  be  had  on  Application  to  Mr.  Chas.  Wood, 
Gas  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  and  Samples  may  be  seen  at 
Mill  Street  Gas-Works.  . 

The  Contracts  will  be  let  subject  to  the  Fair  Con¬ 
tracts  Clauses  of  the  Corporation,  which  may  be  seen 
at  the  Town  Clerk’s  Office,  and  which  the  accepted 
Contractors  will  be  required  to  sign. 

Tenders,  endorsed  “  Tender  for  Stores,"  to  be  sent  to 
me  not  later  than  Thursday,  Sept.  14. 

The  lowest  or  any  Tender  will  not  necessarily  be 
accepted. 

Frederick  Stevens, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Bradford, 

Aug.  12,  1911. _ _ _ _ 

THE  Leven  and  Methil  Gas  Company, 

Limited,  are  prepared  to  receive  OFFERS  for 
the  Supply  and  Erection  of  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA 
PLANT  capable  of  producing  14  Tons  of  Salt  per  Twenty- 
Four  Hours. 

Offers,  with  Detailed  Drawings  and  Specifications  of 
Plant,  to  be  lodged  with  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
further  Particulars  may  be  obtained. 

Tenders,  suitably  endorsed,  to  be  sent  in  not  later 
than  Wednesday,  the  23rd  inst. 

The  lowest  or  any  Tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

P.  L.  Readdie, 

Manager  and  Secretary. 

Gas  Office,  Leven,  Fife, 

Aug.  5,  1911. 


N 


ANTED,  a  Foreman  for  a  Small 

Tar- Works. 

Apply,  by  letter,  stating  Experience  and  Wages 
required,  to  No.  5438,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


w 


w 


ANTED,  by  a  Gas  Company  in  the 


Young  Man,  of  Good  Address,  for  the  MAINTENANCE 
of  INCANDESCENT  Gas  Burners.  Wages,  24s.  per 
week. 

Applications,  by  letter,  witti  copies  of  Testimonials, 
to  No.  5439,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 


STOKER  WANTED. — Particulars 

from  the  Manager,  Gas-Works,  Halesowen, 
Birmingham. 


WHAT  offers  for  One  50-Light  and  _ _ _ 

Three  100-Light  Dry  Tin-Cased  GAS-METERS?  I  ™0iseW? to°recefve  the^  Report  of  the  Directors  and  a 

IV  1  _ I  _  T - ^  «  1  A  A  « I  4.  -  .  ,  r  il.  .  TT-if  i.vwIa/1  a 


CITY  OF  CHICHESTER  GAS  COMPANY. 

OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

_  „  ORDINARY  HALF-YEARLY  MEETING  of 
the  Proprietors  of  the  above  Company  will  be  held 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  at  the  Gas-Works, 
Chichester,  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  day  of  August,  1911, 
at  One  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon  precisely,  to  receive 
the  Report  of  the  Directors  and  the  Accounts  for  the 
Half-Year  ended  the  30th  of  June,  1911;  to  declare  a 
Dividend  ;  and  to  Transact  the  General  Business  of  the 

1  The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  OF  THE  COMPANY  WILL 
BE  CLOSED  from  the  16th  to  the  29th  inst.  inclusive. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

Victor  V.  Vick, 

Secretary. 

Offices :  Gas-Works,  Chichester, 

Aug.  1,  1911. 

MITCHAM  AND  WIMBLEDON  DISTRICT 
GASLIGHT  COMPANY. 

(Incorporated  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  1867  and  1907.) 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  a 

HALF  -  YEARLY  ORDINARY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Company  will  be 
held  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  Western  Road, 
Mitcham,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  on  Tuesday,  the  29th 
day  of  August,  1911,  at  Three  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon 


Thoroughly  overhauled,  and  equal  to  new. 

Address  No.  5424,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Ammonia. 

Consumers  in  any  lorm  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 

AMMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Woros. 

Telegrams :  “  Chemicals.” 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

PUBLICATIONS,  “MERCHANDISE  MARKS 
ACT,  and  Decisions  thereunder,”  Is. ;  “  TRADE 
SECRETS  V.  PATENTS,”  6d.;  “DOCTRINE  of 
EQUIVALENTS,  Mechanical  and  Chemical,”  6d. 
“SUBJECT-MATTER  of  PATENTS,’’  6d. 

MEWBURN,  ELLIS,  &  PRYOR,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents,  70  &  72,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  Tele¬ 
grams  :  “Patent  London.”  Telephone  :  No.  243  Holborn. 


FOR  SALE  —  6-inch  Bridge  Pipes, 

MOUTHPIECES,  21  in.  by  15  in.;  ASCENSION 
PIPES,  BRANCH  PIPES,  and  all  Accessories  for  Gas- 
Making  Plant.  Cheap  to  quick  purchaser. 

Apply,  John  Adams  &  Sons,  Engineers  and  Merchants, 
South  Street  Works,  NewCASTLE-on-Tyne.  Every  kind 
of  Dismantling  Work  Executed. 

BROADSTAIRS  GAS  COMPANY. 

THE  Directors  of  the  above  Company 

invite  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  of  about  7000 
Tons  of  best  Durham  or  Yorkshire  GAS  COALS,  to  be 
Delivered  between  the  1st  of  October,  1911,  and  the  30th 
of  September,  1912,  either  at  Broadstairs  Railway 
Station  or  Broadstairs  Harbour. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “  Gas  Coal,”  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  Gas  Offices,  Broadstairs, 
to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  Tuesday,  Sept.  5,  1911. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Further  Particulars  and  Form  of  Tender  may  be 
obtained  from 

F.  Hiooinson, 

Engineer,  Manager,  and  Secretary. 
Gas  Offices,  Broadstairs, 

Aug.  2,  1911. 


Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  Half-Year  ended  the 
30th  day  of  June  last ;  to  declare  a  Dividend ;  and  for 

General  Business.  _ _ _  _ 

The  REGISTER  OF  TRANSFERS  OF  CONSOLI¬ 
DATED  ORDINARY  STOCK  WILL  BE  CLOSED 
from  the  15th  of  August,  1911,  until  after  the  Meeting. 
By  order  of  the  Directors, 

Benjamin  Green, 

Secretary. 

Offices  and  Works, 

Western  Road,  Mitcham, 

July  21,  1911. 

HARROW  AND  STANMORE  GAS  COMPANY. 

OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 


N 


_ ORDINARY  HALF-YEARLY  MEETING  of 

the  Proprietors  will  be  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
218,  High  Holborn,  London,  on  Monday,  the  4th  day  of 
September,  1911,  at  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive 
the  Directors’  and  Auditors’  Reports;  to  declare  a 
Dividend ;  and  to  transact  any  Ordinary  Business  of  the 

C  The^REGISTER  OF  TRANSFER  BOOKS  WILL 
BE  CLOSED  from  Aug.  28  until  Sept.  4,  both  inclusive. 
By  order  of  the  Board, 

J.  L.  Chatman, 

Secretary. 

Gas  Office,  Roxeth,  Harrow, 

Aug.  15,  1911. 


li 


GUIDE  to  Patents,  Trade  Marks  and 

DESIGNS,”  1910.  4th  Edition.  Contains 
concise  information  on  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Patents,  &c.  All  Inventors  and  those  interested  should 
send  for  free  copy  to  J.  S.  Withers  &  Spooner,  Chartered 
Patent  Agents,  323,  High  Holborn,  London.  ’Phone. 
480  Holborn.  Telegrams:  “ Improvably,  London," 


TO  TAR  DISTILLERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Gas  Committee  of  the  Bradford  | 

Corporation  arc  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS 
for  the  Purchase  cf  their  Surplus  TAR  for  One  Year 
ending  Sept  30,  1912. 

Form  of  Tender,  with  any  further  Information  re¬ 
quired,  may  be  had  on  Application  to  Mr.  Chas.  Wood, 
Gas  Engineer,  Town  Hall. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “  Tender  for  Tar,”  to  be 
sent  to  me  on  or  before  Thursday,  Sept.  14,  1911. 

The  highest  or  any  Tender  will  not  necessarily  be 
accepted. 

Frederick  Stevens, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Bradford, 

Aug.  12,  1911. 


N 


BARNET  DISTRICT  GAS  AND  WATER 
COMPANY. 

OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

_ „  ORDINARY  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  above  Company  will 
be  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  218,  High  Holborn, 
W.C.,  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  day  of  August,  1911,  at  One 
o’clock  in  the  Afternoon  precisely,  to  receive  the  Report 
of  the  Directors  and  the  Accounts  for  the  Half  Year 
ended  the  30th  day  of  June  last ;  to  declare  a  Dividend ; 
and  to  Transact  the  General  Business  of  the  Company. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  WILL  BE  CLOSED  from 
the  16th  to  the  29th  of  August,  both  inclusive. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

Ernest  W.  Drew, 

Secretary, 

Offices:  6  &  7,  Queen  Street, 

Clieapside,  London,  Aug.  4,  1911. 
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THE  Owners  of  British  Patents  Nos. 

20,643,  of  1906,  entitled  “  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
AND  CONNECTED  WITH  HIGH  PRESSURE  AND 
OTHER  BUNSEN  BURNERS,”  and  21,158,  of  1906, 
entitled  “  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BUNSEN  BURNERS 
FOR  ILLUMINATING  AND  HEATING  PURPOSES  ” 
are  desirous  of  Disposing  of  the  Patents  or  entering 
into  a  Working  Arrangement  under  LICENSE  with 
Firms  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  same.  In  the 
alternative,  the  Owners  would  be  open  to  consider 
Proposals  to  Manufacture  the  Inventions  to  fill  any 
Requirements  of  the  market  in  Great  Britain  on  Terms 
to  be  arranged. 

The  Patents  cover  Inventions  interesting  to  Gas- 
Burner  Makers,  especially  those  suitable  for  High 
Pressure  Gas  for  heating  purposes. 

Detailed  information  as  to  the  Inventions  will  be 
found  in  the  Patent  Specifications,  of  which  Copies 
will  be  supplied  to  any  interested  party  on  request. 

Full  Particulars  can  be  obtained  from,  and  offers 
made  (for  transmission  to  the  owners)  to,  Marks  and 
Clerk,  57  and  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


TROTTER,  HAINES,  &  CORBETT, 

BRETTELL'S  ESTATE,  LIMITFD’ 

FIRE-CLAY  &  BRICK  WORKS, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers  of  GAS  RETORTS,  GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE  &  BLAST-FURNACE  BRICKS,  LUMPS, 
TILES,  and  every  description  of  FIRE-BRICKS. 

Special  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Bricks  for  Regenerative 
and  Furnace  Work. 

Shipments  Promptly  and  Carefully  Executed, 


London  Office  :  E.  C.  Brown  &  Co., 
Leadenhall  Chambers,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 


HEATHCOTE  GAS  COAL 


BIRTLEY  IRON  COMPANY, 

Established  1820, 

Owners  of  the  Birtley  Iron  Works  and 
Pelaw  Main  Collieries, 

GENERAL  ENGINEERS  &  IRONFOUNDERS. 

Makers  of  Cast-Iron  PIPES  and  CONNEC¬ 
TIONS  for  Gas,  Water,  Steam,  Electrical, 
Sanitary,  and  other  purposes;  also  TANKS, 
COLUMNS  of  every  description,  Hydraulic, 
Gas,  and  Colliery  PLANT,  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  complete  list  of 
our  Manufacturers,  on  Application. 

Works:  BIRTLEY,  CO.  DURHAM. 


M 


ESSRS.  A.  &  W.  RICHARDS  beg  to 

notify  that  their  SALES  BY  AUCTION  of  NEW 


CAPITAL  ISSUED  UNDER  PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS,  and  of  STOCKS  and  SHARES  belonging  to 
EXECUTORS  and  other  PRIVATE  OWNERS  in  LON¬ 
DON,  SUBURBAN,  and  PROVINCIAL  GAS  and 
WATER  COMPANIES,  take  place  PERIODICALLY 
at  the  Mart,  TOKENHOUSE  YARD,  E.C. 

Terms  for  Issuing  New  Capital,  and  also  for  including 


other  Gas  and  W ater  Stocks  and  Shares  in  these  Periodi¬ 


cal  Sales,  will  be  forwarded  on  Application  to  Messrs. 
A.  &  W.  Richards,  at  18,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 


Price  5s.  6<i.  Post  Free  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Reports  of  District 
Gas  Associations  for  1910. 

London : 

WALTER  KING,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C* 


THOMAS  DUXBURY  &  CO. 

16,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER, 

Best  Gas  Coal  and  Cannel,  giving  High  Illu¬ 
minating  Power,  Large  Yield  per  ton,  and 
reasonable  in  Price. 

Telegrams:  "DARWINIAN,  MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone  1806. 


Be  up-to-date  with 
your 

VERTICALS. 

Our 

patent  self  acting 


from  the 

Grassmoor  Collieries 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Rich  in  Illuminating  Power  and  Yield  of  Gas. 
Above  the  Average  in  Weight  and  Quality 
of  Coke. 

Maintains  a  High  Standard  In  Residuals. 


REALISTIC  FOOD  MODELS 
FOR  GAS  COOKERS. 

(Suitable  Sizes.) 

As  supplied  to  leading  Gas  Companies,  &c. 

FIGURES  OF  CHEFS,  &c. 

GODFREY  SUTCLIFFE, 

Studio,  Alexandria  Hall, 

WEST  EALING,  W. 


NEWBATTLE  CANNEL 

Highest  Results  In  Gas,  &  Excellent  Coke. 


Newcastle  on  Tyne  Offices  MILBURN  HOUSE. 


ALL  the 

Boys  Calorimeters 

which  have  been  in  daily  use  in 
all  the  Official  Testing-Stations  in 
London  for  the  last  Five  Years 

WERE  MADE  BY 

JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS, 

—  LIMITED  — 

KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Those  desiring  to  obtain  Gas  Calorimeters 
as  used  in  the  Official  Testing  Places 
should  see  that  the  apparatus  bears  the 
name  of  the  Original  makers. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  Application. 


MIRFIELD  gas  coal 

UNEQUALLED. 

Sperm  Value  878-85  lbs.  per  ton. 


COKE-HOIST-ROPEWAY 

is  not  like  using  an  Elephant  to  pick  up  and 
distribute  pins.  It  dispenses  with  heavy 
steel-structures,  telpher  and  house,  live-rails, 
telpher  attendant,  and  the  wheelers. 


COY., 

LTD., 


GILBERT  LITTLE 

worms?  BRADFORD. 

KOPPERS’  PATENT 

CHAMBER  OVENS. 

Results  obtained  which  have  never  been  Sur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  System  of  Carbonization. 

Plants  at  Work  and  under  Construction  for 
the  production  of  18,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  Gas  per  Day. 

See  our  large  Advertisement  appearing  In 
alternate  Issues  of  the  “JOURNAL.” 


The  HOPPERS' 

COKE  OVEN  AND  BYE-PRODUCT  CO. 

301,  Glosaop  Road,  SHEFFIELD. 


QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  LOTHIAN  COAL  COMPANY, 

-  LIMITED,  - 

NEWBATTLE  COLLIERIES, 

NEWTONGRANGE,  MIDLOTHIAN. 


Please  apply  for  Price,  Analyses,  and  Report  to  the 

MIRFIELD  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

RAVENSTHORPE,  near  DEWSBURY. 


JAMES  OAKES  &  CO., 

ALFRETON  IRON-WORKS,  DERBYSHIRE, 

AND 

Wenlock  Iron  Wharf,  21  &  22,  Wharf  Road, 
CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  Stock  at  their  Works 
(also  large  Stock  in  London) 

PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  1*  to  48  inches 
in  diameter,  and  make  and  erect  to  order 
RETORTS,  PURIFIERS  and  TANKS,  with 
or  without  planed  joints,  COLUMNS 
GIRDERS,  SPECIAL  CASTINGS,  &c„ re¬ 
quired  by  Gas,  Water,  Railway,  Telegraph, 
Chemical,  Colliery,  and  other  Companies. 

Note.— Makers  of  HORSLEY  SYPHONS. 
These  are  cast  in  one  piece,  without  Chap¬ 
lets  ;  doing  away  with  Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Covers 
and  rendering  Leakage  impossible. 


THOMAS  TURTON 

AND  SONS,  United, 

SHEAF  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

FILES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

FOR  ENGINEERS. 

STEEL  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

SCREW  STOCKS,  TAPS  AND  DIES, 
SPANNERS,  RATCHET  BRACES,  LIFTING  JACKS 
ANVILS,  VICES, 

AND  ENGINEERS’  TOOLS  GENERALLY. 
London  Office: 

90,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C 


HANNA,  DONALD  &  WILSON,  PAISLEY 

i’7  ijL  ENGINEERS  &  CONTRACTORS,  adm/ra lty  l/st. 

1 1  •’5,  .  ~  ^  r  WAR  OrF/CE  L/ST. 

II  COLONIAL  AGENTS. 


COM  Bl  NED. 
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ARROL-FOULIS 

Stoking  Machinery 

HYDRAULIC  COKE  PUSHERS 

(HUNTER  and  BIRNETT’S  PATENT.) 

WILL  DISCHARGE  A  RETORT  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 

large  numbers  in  use. 


Full  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sole  Makers, 

SIR  WILLIAM  ARROL  &  CO.,  Limited 


LONDON  ADDRESS:  56,  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 

[See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  Aug.  8,  p.  336.] 


BOYS’  CALORIMETER 

AS  USED  IN  ;THE 

LONDON  TESTING  STATIONS. 

Certified  if  Desired. 


LOWER  PRICE  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  MAKER. 


MADE  BY 


ALEXANDER  WRIGHT  &  CO. 


LTD. 


WESTMINSTER. 


CASES  FOR  BINDING 

QUARTERLY 

VOLUMES  OF  THE  “JOURNAL” 

PRICE  2a.  EJCB. 


SEND  FOR  100  PAGE  CATALOGUE  OF:-  ___ 

Mfor 

GAS 

LOWERING  GEARwre 

SUSPENSION  DEVICES,  WlMCJrfES,  PULLEYS, YORE  HOPE. ETC. ETC 


THOMAS  BUGDEN  &  GO., 

India-Rubber  and  Airproof  Manufacturers  and  General  Contractors, 

Telegrams:  “Airi’koof,  London.”  Telephone:  743  City. 

116-118,  GOSWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

LAROEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  GAS  MAIN  BAGS. 

Patentees  of  the  DENMAR  BAG. 

Impervious  to  Main  Liquor  and  Climatic  Influences. 

Oilskin  Clothing,  Diving  and  Wading  Dresses,  Sewer  Boots,  Tar  Hose, 
Stokers’  Mitts,  Bellows,  &c. 


AS  SUPPLIED 
TO  H.M. 
GOVERNMENT. 


ESTIMATES 

GIVEN. 


Gasbags 

for 

MAINS 


also  VALVES  of  all  descriptions. 

ALLIANCE  FOUNDRY,  147,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW, 
And  LAMBHILL  FOUNDRY,  GLASGOW. 

OFFICE:  147.  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


CAST-IRON  PIPES  “ 6,8  ™  ‘ 8™ 

R.  LAIDLAW  &  SOW,  Ltd., 

THE  WIGAN  COAL  &  IRON  CO.,  LINT 

Are  the  exclusive  Owners  of  the  well-known  HAIQH  HALL  &  KIRKLESS  HALL  QaS  COAL  COLLIERIES, 
Wigan,  and  of  the  Manton  Steam  and  House  Coal  Collieries,  Worksop,  Notts,  and  supply  the  we  - 
Wigan  Arley  Mine  Gas  Coal,  Gas  Nuts,  Gas  Cannel,  Cannel  Nuts,  House  and  Steam  Coals,  &c. 

r^KLANVa?gioWTEoT™E:  6,  CORPORATION  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM— Sole  Agent:  A.  C.  SCRIVENER ■ 

Telegraphic  Address:  .'WIGAN,  BIRMINGHAM."  Telephone:  No.  200  CENTRAL. 


LONDON 
DISTRICT  OFFICE: 


6,  STRAND,  LONDON— C.  PARKER  &  SON,  Sole  Agents. 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
‘PARKER  LONDON." 


COAL  TAR  PRODUCTS. 

Benzol,  Toluol,  Solvent  Naphtha,  Creosote  Oils,  Grease  Oils,  Carbolic  Acid, 
Dark  Cresylic  Acid,  Granulated  (Crude)  and  Sublimed  Naphthalene, 
Anthracene,  Refined  Tar  and  Pitch.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  containing 
a  Guaranteed  Minimum  of  25  per  cent.  Ammonia. 

For  Prices  apply  to  the  SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY, 


Works:  ORDNANCE  WHARF, 

EAST  GREENWICH,  LONDON,  S.E. 


709,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “METROGAS,  LONDON.’ 
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GRAETZIN  LIGHT. 

MOST  IMPORTANT! 

Latest  Development : 

600  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

IOOO  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

GAS  REGULATION  on  the  TOP  of  the  LAMP. 

All  Goods  are  unapproachable  for  economy  and  durability. 
Ask  Wholesalers  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


THE  STEADY  SALE  OF  THE 

LUCAS 

Self=lntensive  High=Power  Lamp 

Is  the  Best  Proof  of  its  Usefulness. 


OUTDOOR.  INDOOR. 

ABSOLUTELY  WIND,  DUST,  AND  INSECT  PROOF. 

200,  400,  and  700-Candle  Power  from  a  Single  Mantle, 

with  Gas  at  its  usual  Pressure,  and  Lowest  consumption  on  record. 

MOFFAT’S  LTD., 

13,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone:  No.  1848  Holborn.  A.B.C.  Codes,  4th  and  5th  Editions, 

lelegrams:  ‘  Monadnock,  London.”  also  Western  Union. 


INVERTED 


BURNER 


LANTERN 

PARKINSON  AND  W.  &  B.  COWAN,  LTD., 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  BIRMINGHAM,  MANCHESTER,  BELFAST,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W 
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HULETT’S  METER  SUPPORT 


(PATENT  No.  16,646). 

A  SPLENDID  IMPROVEMENT  has  now  been  made  but 
NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE. 

NO  SAGGING!  FIRM  AND  STRONG! 

Made  of  STEEL  SHEETS  and  FIXED  WITH  TWO  NAILS. 
Adopted  by  over  300  Gas  Companies. 


That 

Groove 

denotes 

strength. 


D<  HULETT  &  CO,,  Ltd.,  engineers 

55  &  36,  High  Holborn,  LONDON. 


OUR  DISCOUNT  SYSTEM  GAINS 

GROUND  DAY  BY  DAY. 

Greatly  increases  Sale  of  Gas. 

Particulars  and  fullest  description  on 
application. 

T.  G.  MARSH, 

28,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER. 


Irvterior'Yiew  of  'Works 
,  Employed  irv  the  Manufacture  of  *1 

Welded  SmxMsms ; 

A^pERWORKS  E€c 


SILICA 

MACHINE  MADE"  RETORTS 


TRADE 


MARK  “  C.O.”  REGISTERED. 


These  retorts  are  now  largely  used  and  proved  to  be 
superior  to  ANY  fire-clay  retort. 

Theirqualitiesof not  SHRINKING  OR  SAGGING 
mark  their  difference  from  retorts  made  of  fire-clay,  and 
this  property  of  remaining  stationary  under  working  con¬ 
ditions  places  them  in  a  class  of  their  own. 

WE  GUARANTEE: 

(1)  That  they  will  withstand  the  highest  working  heats. 

(2)  That  they  will  not  CONTRACT,  SOFTEN, 

SAG,  OR  WARP. 

WE  CLAIM: 

Greater  efficiency  than  any  fire  clay  retort. 

More  durability. 

That  carbon  does  not  readily  adhere  to  them,  and 
they  are  easy  to  scurf. 

That  being  Machine  Made  they  ate  even  in  texture 
and  without  joints,  and  having  few,  if  any,  air 
spaces,  the  conductivity  is  superior  to  any  hand¬ 
made  retort. 

References  ran  be  given  of  their  work  in  vertical 
inclined,  and  horizontal  settings. 

For  Particulars  and  Prices  apply — 

JOSEPH  MORTON,  LTD., 

Cinder  Hills  Fire  Clay  Works, 

Telegrams:  HALIFAX.  .  7/ham  FAX 

“MORTON  HALIFAX.”  nHLirHAi  134HALIIAX. 

London  Agents:  DOW  &  WILSON,  82,  Fenchurch  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Saul.  CUTLER  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  millwall,  London. 

And  at  39,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


P.ARBURETTED  WflTER-fiAS  pLANT. 

MAXIMUM  EFFICIENCY  GUARANTEED. 

Inspection  of  Working  Plaints  Invited. 

No.  227. 
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J  OUMDERIAMD- 

Stockton 

Dahlincton. 


D.B.  PATENT 
STOKING 
MACHINES 
L  HIVE  BEEB 
L  IBQPTEB. 


Lancaster. 


Salforo 


CLEY. 

DARWEN.*ruDSEY 

_  ^I^IRmry  CASTLEFORD 

H,  farnwohth.  *UPourv. w  « 

v.  Ashtoh  -^tLVME — - 

^  SALFOR^y^^a^ao^TER.  V 

SH  EFF I  ELD 

Lincoln 

Long  Eaton 


k  175 


at  work. 


^Retford , 


Long  Eaton 


1  Walsall 


Bromwich 


Nuneaton. 


Leamincton. 


Am 


J- 

Brist 

r»» 


CAMBRIDGE 


Norwich. 


IPSWICH 


Bristol  (Canons  Marsh) 

STAPLETON  Ro. 


nsh)  •  c  / 

V  °  ^ 

•  C  -O  •£.  JZ. 

vyanosworthSJVm''  >" 


Soi^jampton.  ’ 


Tonbridce. 


Installations  Abroad; — Baltimore,  U.S.A.;  Auckland,  N.Z.;  River  Plate,  S.A. ;  Primitiva,  S.A. 
Tokyo  &  Osaka,  Japan;  Christchurch,  N.Z.;  Montreal,  Can.;  Melbourne,  Aus.;  Dunedin,  N.Z. 
Bergen,  Norway;  North  Shore,  Sydney;  Adelaide,  S.  Aus.;  Calcutta,  India. 


Telephone — 
No.  44  Rettord. 


SOLE  MAKERS- 

W.  J.  JENKINS  &  C§,  LIMITED, 

Retford,  Notts. 


Telegrams — 
“Jenkins,  Retford 
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NAPHTHALINE  AND  ITS  CURE. 

The  “Simplex’’  Vaporizer. 

This  Apparatus  is  specially  suitable  for  the  prevention  of  Naphthaline 
deposits  in  the  districts. 

Fixed  near  the  inlet  or  outlet  of  Gasholder,  it  can  be  used  to  vaporize 
a  suitable  Hydrocarbon  into  the  Gas  in  such  quantities  as  to 
entirely  prevent  the  deposition  of  Naphthaline  in  the  mains  or 
consumers’  services. 

In  operation  at  Hampton  Court,  Great  Harwood,  Clitheroe,  Jersey, 
Kilmarnock,  Hornsey,  Gt.  Yarmouth,  Walton-on-Tbames,  &c. 


PRICES  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM 

ROBERT  DEMPSTER  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

EL  LAND,  YORKS. 


“LUX" 

Gas  Purifying  Material. 

Further  Reduction  in  Cost  of  Gas  Purification. 

TRY  IT. 

Purifier  changes  are  less  by  over  one-half  when  using  “  LUX  ”  as  compared  with  Bog 
Ore,  and  it  requires  considerably  less  turning  than  Bog  Ore  for  revivification. 

As  a  labour  saver,  this  speaks  for  itself,  but  in  addition  there  is  lessened  risk,  worry, 
and  anxiety  for  the  management. 

“LUX”  is  easily  charged  with  Sulphur  55/60%.  Once  used,  always  used,  is  the  verdict 
of  many  Gas  Engineers  in  this  country  who  have  tried  it  during  the  past  2^  years. 


Descriptive  Circular  and  Laboratory  Sample  free  on  Application. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


SOLE  AGENTS  for  England,  Wales,  and  the  Colonies— 


THOS.  DUXBURY  &  CO., 


16,  DEANSGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 


(“DARWINIAN  MANCHESTER.” 
Telegrams  ^  „  DUXBURY1TE  LONDON.” 


J  180R  CITY  MANCHESTER. 
Telephones  1 4Q26  C1TY  [LONDON. 


Workmanship  and  Materials 
of  the  Highest 
Quality 


V 


PECKETT  &  SONS, 

ATLAS  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS,  BRISTOL. 


Built  to  any 
Specification  or  Gauge. 


Wet  and  Dry  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer. 

PREPAYMENT  METERS  for  Pennies,  Shillings,  or  any  other  Coin. 

“  KKiKraiSi.  W.,,„  M*.  5.  N.w  Brown  MANCHESTER. 
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ELSTER  &  CO.,  gas  meter  manufacturers 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Works : 

Pritchett  Street,  Birmingham. 


London  Show  Room : 

39,  Victoria  Street  (1st  Floor),  Westminster. 


DRY  GAS  METERS  OF  ALL  TYRES  AND  SIZES. 

Prices  and  Full  Particulars  sent  on  Application.  Enquiries  Solicited. 


IMPORTANT  POINTS 


POSITIVE  IN  ACTION, 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 

ALWAYS  FULL  BORE. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

INCREASED  MAKE  PER  TON, 

GREATER  ILLUMINATING  POWER, 

SATISFACTION,  &c. 


Write  for  fullest  Particulars  to — 


R.  CORT  &  SON,  Ltd 

READING. 


CORT’S 


TENT 


ANTI-DIP  VALVE 


•t 


JOHN  BROWN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield, 

Proprietor*  of 

ALDWARKE  MAIN,  CAR  HOUSE,  &  ROTHERHAM  MAIN  COLLIERIES,  NEAR  ROTHERHAM. 

ALDWARKE  MAIN  GAS  COAL 

Analysis:  12,600  Feet  of  19-Candle  Gas  per  Ton. 

Value  in  Pounds  of  Sperm,  82020. 

VERY  FREE  FROM  IMPURITIES. 

TELEGRAMS:  “ATLAS,  SHEFFIELD.” 


^  HIGH-PRESSURE  GAS  DISTRIBUTION.  * 


H.-P.  SERVICE  LEAK  TEST. 


Total 
Weight 
35  bs. 


JAMES 


H.-P. 

COMPRESSORS 


H.-P.  MAIN 


H.  P. 

GAUGES 


H.-P. 

RECORDERS 


Distribution  requirements 
for  H.-P.  are 

Designed  and  Manufactured 
by 


LEAK  TEST. 

Every 
Gas-Works 
should  have 
at  least  one. 


MILNE  &  SON,  Ld.,  EDINBURGH. 
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SIMPLICITY  OF  CONTROL, 
IMPROVED  CARBONIZING  RESULTS, 
LOWEST  FUEL  CONSUMPTION, 
ABSENCE  OF  SMOKE,  FLAME,  &  STEAM, 
VASTLY  IMPROVED  CONDITIONS  OF 
RETORT  HOUSE  LABOUR, 

COKE  QUENCHING  DISPENSED  WITH, 

LOW  MAINTENANCE. 


WEST’S  GAS  IMPROVEMENT  CO., 

LTD., 

Engineers, 

Miles  Platting,  MANCHESTER. 
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* 


H  A 


HANDLING 

PLANTS 

A  -- 

OF  ANY  MAGNITUDE 
MADE  AND  ERECTED 

GIBBONS 


BROTHERS 
LTD 


fju  LTD  « 


& 


Mark, 


Fop  Over  a  Century 

KING-HARRISON’S 

Gas  Retorts  and 
Fire=Clay  Goods 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  GREATEST  TEST 

AND 

NEED  NO  GUARANTEE. 

In  order  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  Gas  Engineers,  we 
have  thoroughly  overhauled  our  Laboratory  and  Analytical  Depart¬ 
ment,  We  employ  a  RESIDENT  CHEMIST,  who  is  daily 
occupied  grading  and  testing  all  clays. 

The  Material  for  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  ORDER  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  dealt  with  and  subjected  to  the  closest  examination,  and 
afterwards  tested  in  HIRSCH’S  ELECTRICAL  FURNACE, 

as  recommended  by  the'Research  Committee  of  Gas  Engineers.  We 
therefore  claim  that  our  Retorts  are  the  Best  Value  on  the  Market. 


GEORGE  K.  HARRISON,  Ltd. 

STOURBRIDGE.  ’ 


DRAKES  LIMITED 


HALIFAX. 


STOKING 

MACHINERY. 
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CLAPHAM  $  SPECIALITIES. 


Clapham  8  “ECLIPSE”  Water  Tube  Condensers,  Three  of  Seven  Sets,  each  2  Million  Capacity, 
supplied  to  The  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  London. 

Sole  Makers:  CLAPHAM  BROS.,  LD.,  KEIGHLEY,  Yorks. 

Printed  and  Published  by  Walter  King,  at  No.  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  Citt  of  London. — Tuesday,  Aug.  15,  1911 


P.  and  A. 
Tar  Extractor, 
Livesey 
Washer, 
Washer 
Scrubber, 
Retort 

Mouthpieces, 
Yalves,  Ac. 


KEITH  LIGHT 

HIGH  PRESSURE  GAS. 


PURIFIERS, 


Rotary  Compressor  driven 
by  Electric  Motor. 


Made  in  various  sizes  for  High- 
Pressure  Lighting,  or  Boosting 
District  Mains,  &c.,  and  arranged 
for  any  Pressure  up  to  5  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

Also  made  for  driving  by  Steam, 
Belt,  or  direct  coupled  Gas-Engine. 


AWARDED 

DIPLOMA 

OF 

HONOUR, 

FRANCO- 

BRITISH 

EXHIBITION. 


JAMES  KEITH  and  BLACKMAN  CO.,  LTD., 

27,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


JOURNAL"  fiAS  |IGHTING 

WATER  SUPPLY  t  SANITARY  IMPROVEMENT 


Yol.  CXY.  No.  2519.]  LONDON,  AUGUST  22,  1911.  [6Brd  Year.  Price  6d. 


PARKER  &  LESTER,  ORLONDON,TS^E.ET 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors.  Established  1830. 


THE  ONLY  MAKERS  OF 

Patent  ANTIMONY  PAINT  &  PARKER’S  IMPERIAL  BLACK  VARNISH, 

OXIDE  PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GENERAL  STORES,  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  WORKS. 

GOODMAN  SAFETY  GAS-MAIN  STOPPERS  I  during  Alterations  and  Repairs. 

PAC  I  EAlf  III  RIPATODC  With  all  Latest  Improvements. 

UHO-LCMIV  InUluH  I  UnO,  Short’s  Improved  and  Ansell  Clock  Form. 

For  GROUND  USE,  FLUSH  BOXES,  &c.  For  PURIFIER  BLOW-OFF  VALVES. 


GAS  AND  WATER  PIPES 


1J  to  12  in.  BORE. 


THOMAS  ALLAN  &  SONS, 

Limited, 

Bonlea  Foundry, 


THORNABY-on-TEES. 


Regd.  No.  59928a 


Formerly  Sprlngbank  Iron-Works,  Glasgow. 

Established  1848, 

Also  Manafaotnr«rs  of 

Sanitary  and  Rain-Water  Pipes,  Hot- 
Water  Pipes,  Stable  Fittings, 
and  General  Castings. 

Telegrams:  "  Boelea,  Thornaby-on-Tkis," 


LUX’S 

PURIFYING  MATERIAL 

This  Material  Is  now  successfully  used  and  highly 
appreciated  In  many  Gas-Works  in  England  and  Scotland. 


FRIEDRICH  LUX 

Ludwigshafen-am- Rhein. 


Soli  Agents  for  England ,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Colonies  : 

T.  DUXBURY  &  CO. 

6,  Grosvenor  Chambers,  MANCHESTER- 

Tel.:  "Darwinian,  Manchester.”  ’Phone:  1806  City. 
Tel. :  "  Duxbdryite,  London."  'Phone  :  4026  City. 

Sole  Agent  tor  Scotland  : 

DANIEL  MACFIE, 

i,  North  Saint  Andrew  Street,  EDINBUROH. 

Tel.  :  “Gasldx,  Edinburgh.” 

Descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Application. 


“MELDRUM” 

LOW  GRATE 

BREEZE  FURNACE. 

High  Efficiency. 

Reduced  Prices. 

Recently  supplied  to  26  Gas-Works. 

(16  Repeat  Orders.) 

works,  Timperley,  Manchester. 
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THE  HOPPERS’  PATENT 

CHAMBER  OVEN 


Results  have  been  obtained  which  have  never  been  equalled  by 


Plants  in  Operation  and  under  Construction  at  the  following  Gas-Works— 


The  Bochum  Corporation  Gas-Works,  Westphalia 
The  Vienna  Corporation  Gas-Works,  Austria. 

99  99  99  99** 

9  9  9  9  9  9  9  9  *  * 

9  9  M  9  9  9  9  * 

The  Innsbruck  Gas-Works,  Austria  .... 

9  9  *  9  9  9  •  •  .  . 


•  •  •  •  • 
(1st  Repeat  Order) 
(2nd  Repeat  Order) 
(3rd  Repeat  Order) 
•  •  •  •  • 

.  (Repeat  Order) 


The  Halberstadt  Gas-Works,  Germany 


ADVANTAGES : 


OVENS. 

Cub.  Ft.  per  Day. 

7 

670,000 

15 

1,400,000 

19 

1,750,000 

46 

5,250,000 

72 

7,400,000 

12 

600,000 

6 

300,000 

9 

420,000 

186 

17,790,000 

GREATER  YIELD  OF  GAS  OF  HIGHER  LIGHTING  AND  HEATING  POWER. 
COKE  PRODUCED  CAN  BE  EMPLOYED  FOR  METALLURGICAL  PURPOSES. 
INCREASED  YIELD  OF  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

TAR  PRODUCED  IS  OF  A  LIGHT  FLUID  CHARACTER. 

LESS  COST  OF  LABOUR. 

LESS  CAPITAL  COST. 


Full  Particulars  on  application  to  the 

KOPPERS’  COKE  OVEN  &  BYE-PRODUCT  CO., 

301,  Glossop  Road,  SHEFFIELD. 

Telephone  No.  1935. 


Telegraphic  Address;  “KOCHS,  SHEFFIELD." 
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The  PIONEER  Burners  of  INVERTED 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting. 


HAVE  STOOD 
THE  TEST 

OF  TIME. 


RECOGNIZED 

AS 

THE  BEST. 


No.  6 — Standard  Medium  Size. 


No.  5.— Standard  Bijou  Size. 


PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS: 


“  NICO”  BURNERS 

ARE 

PERFECT. 


“  NICO”  MANTLES 

aee  the  Essence  of 

RELIABILITY. 


THE  NEW  INVERTED  INCANDESCENT  GAS  LAMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 


Manufactory ROSCAR  WORKS, 

SUMMER  HILL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head  Offices  and  Show-Booms  : — 19  &  23,  FARRINGOON  AVENUE, 

Telegrams  — “  VAUIDNESS  LONDON.” 

Telephones HOLBORN  2680  (2  lines). 


LONDON,  E.C 
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HARRIS  &  PEARSON, 

STOURBRIDGE,  ENGLAND. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE-CLAY  GAS-RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS,  LUMPS,  &  TILES  of  Every  Description. 

GLAZED  BRICKS  AND  PORCELAIN  BATHS. 


NEWTON,  CHAMBERS,  &.  CO., 

*  LIMITED. 

THORNCLIFFE  IRON  -WORKS,  near  SHEFFIELD. 

LONDON  OFFICE:  Brook  House,  10-12,  Walbrook,  LONDON,  E.C. 

'Telegraphic  Addresses  :  “  NEWTON ,  SHEFFIELD ,”  “  ACCOLADE ,  LONDON."  National  Telephone  No.  2200. 

GAS  ENGINEERS,  C0NTRACT°RS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

PLANT,  APPARATUS,  AND  MACHINERY  FOR  GAS  AND  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 

RETORTS  and  FITTINGS,  MOUTHPIECES  with  Self-Sealing  Lids. 
Improved  COAL  and  COKE  HANDLING  PLANT,  CONVEYORS,  and  ELEVATORS. 

CONDENSERS,  SCRUBBERS,  AND  WASHERS. 

PURIFIERS  with  Planed  Joints  a  Speciality. 

Patent  CENTRE-VALVES,  RACK  and  SCREW  VALVES,  WOOD  GRIDS  and 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS,  CAST-IRON  MAINS,  AND  SPECIALS 
STRUCTURAL  WORK,  COLUMNS,  GIRDERS,  and  ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS,  Cast-Iron  or  Steel  Tanks. 

ESIONS,  SPECIFICATIONS,  and  ESTIMATES  FREE. 

PIG  IRON  (special  quality)  for  Engine  Cylinders.  GAS  GOAL  famous  for  its  Unrivalled  excellence. 

-  Established  1793.  - 


CLAYTON,  SON  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hunslet,  LEEDS. 

Makers  of  the  First  Spiral-Guided  Gasholder  (1889). 


Four=Lift  Spiral  Guided  Gasholder,  erected  at  Montreal  (Canada),  capacity  1,000,000  cubic  feet,  fitted  wit 
“Clayton  and  Pickering’s”  Patent  Guides— Strongest  ever  invented.  The  above  Holder  was  completed  in  October 
1908,  and  has  worked  with  perfect  satisfaction  amid  the  trying  conditions  of  Two  Canadian  Winters. 
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Over  95,583  in  actual  Use. 

Most  Substantial  Construction. 

Guaranteed  for  Years. 

Reliable  and  Accurate. 

For  Prices  and  Particulars  apply  to 

Distance  Lighting  Go. 

69  FARRINGDON  ROAD, 

LONDON  E.C. 

Telegrams:  “DISTANCING  LONDON.” 

Telephone:  HOLBORN  2139. 

Front  Elevation.  Side  Elevation. 


BIGGS,  WALL,  &  CO., 

O*  A  S  EHaiHEEBS. 


FULL-WAY  GUN-METAL  GAS-MAIN  COCKS  A  SPECIALITY. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  SMALL-BRASS-FITTINGS  CATALOGUE. 


Brass  Gas-Fittings,  Wrought-Iron  Gas  and  Steam  Tubes,  Coke  Forks  and  Shovels  always  in  Stock 

Coke  Barrows,  Tools  of  all  Descriptions. 


BIGGS,  WALL,  &  CO.,  london 

Telegrams:  “RAGOUT  LONDON.”  Telephone :  273  CENTRAL.  Hampden  Works,  NEW  SOUTHGATE. 


HIGHEST  A  WARDS — LONDON,  PARIS,  COLOGNE,  VIENNA,  MELBOURNE,  AND  OTHERS. 


—  11  3ME  13  X>  A.  XLa  — 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  TUBES  AND  FITTINGS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

WROUGHT-IRON  OR  STEEL  MAINS  UP  TO  6  FEET  DIAMETER  FOR 

GAS,  WATER,  OIL,  OR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

SCREWING  TACKLE,  BOILER  MOUNTINGS,  VALVES,  COCKS,  ETC. 

LONDON:  MANCHESTER:  BIRMINGHAM:  LEEDS: 

108,  Southwark  Street.  33,  King  Street  West.  14,  Colmore  Row.  6,  Mark.  Lane,  New  Briggate. 
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KIRKHAM,  HULETT  &  CHANDLER,  LD„ WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


HARDMAN  &  HOLDEN 


J  LTD. 


Telegraphic  Addresses:  ,1" ' 
“Benzole,  Manchester." 
“Benzole,  Blackburn." 
“Oxide,  Manchester." 


Telephone  Numbers : 

Head  Office,  1112  Manchester, 
Works  Dept.,  2397  Manchester. 


Oxide  and  Laboratory,  2369  Manchester. 
Blackburn,  295  Blackburn, 

Clayton,  2397a  Manchester, 


MANCHESTER 


All  Bye-Products  from  the  Distillation  of  Coal  dealt  with. 

(Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron  for  Gas  Purification,  and  of  different  Strengths  to  suit  conditions  of  Purification, 
Sulphuric  Acid  (free  from  Arsenic)  for  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Manufacture,  Recovered  Sulphur,  and 
Prussiates  of  Soda,  Spent  Oxide  bought  on  Sulphur  and  Cyanide  Contents,  Tar  and  Gas  Liquor  pur¬ 
chased.  See  our  Advertisement  last  week. 


S.  CUTLER  &  SONS,  Lm.TK5SE- 

And  at  39,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

GASHOLDERS  £  STEEL  TANKS 

Carburetted  Water  Gas  Plant. 
DESSAU  VERTICAL  RETORTS. 

Messrs.  S.  CUTLER  &  SONS,  LTD.,  are  Contractors  to  the  Vertical  Gas  Retort  Syndicate,  Ltd. 
for  all  Constructional  Steel  Work,  Operating  Gears,  Fittings,  &c.,  &c. 

The  DESSAU  System  has  been  adopted  at  TO  Gas-Works  and  up  to  the 
present  date  over  6000  Retorts  have  been  ordered. 

WATER  TUBE  CONDENSERS.  PURIFIERS. 

UIL  TANKS.  ROOFS.  GIRDERS. 

Every  Requirement  for  Gas-Works  Supplied. 


Ho.  252. 
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MONO  GAS. 

FOR  GAS-FIRING  RETORTS. 


For  Full  Particulars  of  the  Application  of  Mond 
Gas  (From  Coke  Dust  and  Breeze),  for 
the  Gas=Firing  of  Retorts,  Write:  — 

The  POWER-GAS  CORPORATION,  Ltd. 

Producer  Gas  Specialists  and  Patentees, 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


GAS 

at  the 

FESTIVAL 

of 

EMPIRE 

at 

Crystal  Palace. 


Gas  Engineers 

are 


CLARKS 

“  GASCOUTE 

(Registered  Trade  Mark.) 

GREASE  REMOVER 


For  quickly  removing  Grease  from 
Gas  Stoves. 

Although  only  introduced  Four  Years  it  has 
broken  down  all  prejudice  long  ago  as  it  has 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  it  is  the  FINEST 
PREPARATION  on  the  market  for  this  purpose. 
Repeat  orders  from  Gas  Engineers  are  constantly 
coming  from  North,  East,  South,  and  West. 

“THIS  IS  GASCOLITES  REFERENCE.” 

Sold  in  £,  and  1  cwt.  kegs. 

Used  either  in  Tanks  or  can  be  applied  with 
a  Brush. 

Sole  Proprietors: — 


LEAD  &  COLOUR  WORKS  CO. 

Gas  Company  Specialists,  RF A VI IMP 

Lead  &  Compo.  Pipe  Manufacturers,  HEftU  Hills 

Makers  of  the  brightest  and  most  pliable  compo.  in  England.  Long 
Experience  has  taught  us  how  to  Produce  Compo.  and  Lead  Gas  Pipe. 

ESTABLISHED  1832. 


Invited  to  Inspect 

our 

Working  Exhibit 

of 

Mantle  Making 

at  the  Stand  of 

The  South  Suburban  Gas  Co. 


LTD., 


Garratt  Lane, 

WANDSWORTH. 

Telegrams:  Telephone; 

“RIVERLING.”  339  BATTERSEA. 
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WILTON’S  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA  PLANT 


General  View  of  Plant  from  Outlet  of  Hydraulic  Main  to  Inlet  of  Purifiers  for  Cooling,  Removing  Tar,  Tar  Fog,  Napbtbalena, 

and  Ammonia  as  Sulphate. 


NO  WASTE  LIQUORS. 

NO  LOSS  OF  AMMONIA. 

WATER  WASHING  DISPENSED  WITH. 
LESS  APPARATUS. 

Particulars  on  Application  to— 


NO  DEVIL  LIQUOR. 
FINE  WHITE  SALT. 
LESS  LABOUR. 
LESS  COST. 


The  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  C0..& WILTON’S  PATENT  FURNACE  CO., 

HENDON,  LONDON,  N.W. 


The  A.  &  M 


**  Patent  Automatic  Gas 
.  Apparatus  for  Street  Lighting. 


Small.  Efficient. 

Simple.  Cheap. 


CONTROLLED  FROM  THE  GAS-WORKS. 


Saves  Labour,  Gas,  Mantles,  and  Glasses. 

Can  be  brought  into  action  at  any  hour. 
Requires  no  Winding. 

Can  Extinguish  Different  Lights  at  Different  Times  as 

required. 

Nothing  but  Metal  in  it.  No  Leather,  no  Rubber,  no 

Glass. 

Has  Stood  the  Test  of  Years. 

Is  “All  British.”  Nothing  Made  Abroad. 


BECTIONAL  DIAGRAM,  HALF  FULL  SIZE. 


ALDER  &  MACKAY, 

EDINBURGH,  BRADFORD,  BIRMINGHAM,  and  LONDON. 


Established  1850. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES— GAS,  &c. 


Some  Reflections  on  the  Legislative  Work  of  the 
Gas  Industry. 

With  the  country  in  a  condition  of  turmoil  politically, 
industrially,  and  commercially,  Parliament  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  its  business  last  Friday,  and  will  assemble  again 
to-day  with  the  hope  strongly  pervading  the  chamber  that 
the  conditions  of  the  country  will  then  be  such  that  the  long- 
looked-for  vacation  may  commence.  But  feelings  among 
the  members  are  not  the  most  pleasant  that  the  conditions 
of  public  business  are  such  this  session  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  autumn  sitting,  which 
will  demand  their  return  to  the  benches  during  October. 
It  has  been  a  remarkable  session,  and  it  will  add  a  sensa¬ 
tional  chapter  to  our  legislative  history.  What  the  recent 
events  are  all  leading  to,  it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire 
into  here  ;  but  it  would  be  idle  on  the  part  of  anyone  who 
examines  these  events  with  more  than  superficial  interest 
to  assert  that  they  will  germinate  and  ultimately  flourish  to 
the  benefit  of  the  industries  of  the  country.  While  in  the 
large  matters  of  political  importance  and  significance  the 
session  has  been  a  remarkable  one,  the  same  adjective  will 
apply  to  the  diametrically  opposite  conditions  that  have 
ruled  in  connection  with  Private  Bill  Legislation.  In  this 
we  have  had  a  succession  of  several  lean  years ;  but  the 
worst  of  them  all  is  the  one  the  end  of  the  work  of  which 
we  have  about  reached.  Regarding  the  session  from  the 
standpoint  supplied  by  a  long  experience  of  the  Committee 
rooms,  it  is  about  the  most  void  in  feature  that  there  has 
been  within  memory ;  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  whose  talents  are  devoted  to  parliamentary  work  of 
this  kind,  there  is  no  desire  to  see  its  repetition.  It  has 
been  weak,  practically  empty,  and  colourless  ;  and  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  prospects  does  not  engender  any  great  hope¬ 
fulness  for  a  sensible  amount  of  improvement  in  the  more 
immediate  future. 

That  is  speaking  generally ;  and  if  we  look  particularly  to 
the  gas  industry,  there  is  not  much  in  view  to  encourage  the 
expectation  of  a  spurt  in  business,  and  of  the  contentious 
kind.  This  is  merely  a  reflection  of  current  circumstances. 
Though  business  is  extending,  though  the  opportunities  for 
business  are  rapidly  expanding,  though  on  every  side  are 
seen  possible  openings  for  new  and  remunerative  busi¬ 
ness,  at  the  present  time  the  conditions  are  such  that  no 
large  supplement  of  productive  plant  is  required,  nor  the 
addition  of  area  to  the  works’  ground.  The  economies  of 
the  incandescent  burner,  which  are  greater  to-day  than  they 
have  ever  been  through  the  inverted  burner,  have  put  gas 
in  hand  for  other  business.  The  growth  of  the  business  by 
the  spreading  of  the  demand  over  a  greater  number  of  the 
hours  of  the  day — both  in  winter  and  summer — has  yielded 
its  several  economies.  The  increased  yield  of  gas  per  ton 
of  coal  has  curtailed  the  necessity  for  works  extensions  to 
meet  new  business ;  and  the  fact  that  newer  forms  of  car¬ 
bonizing  plant  take  up  for  a  given  productive  capacity  much 
less  space  than  the  old  plant,  will  render  unnecessary  for  a 
time  in  many  places  any  imperative  seeking  for  new  statu¬ 
tory  powers  over  land  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
replacing  of  inefficiency  by  efficiency  out  of  revenue  also 
enables  the  husbanding  of  capital.  So  that  current  condi¬ 
tions  appear  temporarily  non-contributive  in  assisting  to 
the  promotion  of  greater  activity  in  parliamentary  applica¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  those  matters  that  are  most  pro¬ 
vocative  of  local  opposition,  and  therefore  of  contest  in 
Parliament.  There  are,  however,  modern  powers  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  gas  industry  the  possession  of  which  lends  a 
hand  in  well-doing  for  both  consumers  and  concern  that, 
being  accepted  and  approved  by  Parliament,  can  be  secured 
without  much  trouble  and  expense,  as  this  session  shows 
— for  example,  the  procuring  of  the  right  to  use  the 
“  Metropolitan”  No.  2  burner,  and  the  reduction  of  useless 


illuminating  power  standards  of  gas,  and  some  not  only 
useless,  but,  by  their  excess,  absolutely  invalidating  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  consumers  in  realizing  the  best  possible  from 
the  gas  appliances  at  command.  Therefore,  while  there  is 
this  settling  down  by  the  gas  industry  on  the  foundations 
provided  by  the  modern  conditions  of  gas  manufacture  and 
supply,  we  may  be  confident  of  seeing  its  effect  upon  parlia¬ 
mentary  business. 

But  there  is  necessity  for  warning.  Provision  in  the 
matter  of  legislative  power  should  have  an  eye  not  only  to 
the  present,  but  to  the  future.  If  there  had  been  (we  are 
conscious  of  the  ease  with  which  one  can  talk  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  these  matters  spread  before  him,  or,  to  use  a  collo¬ 
quialism,  “  after  the  event  ”)  greater  prevision  in  matters  legis¬ 
lative  in  the  past,  there  would  have  been  less  combatative 
work  in  the  Committee  Rooms  in  past  sessions  than  there  has 
been.  The  oversights  of  one  period  produce  future  loss  to 
some  and  benefits  to  others;  and  the  remedy  is  often  harder 
to  secure  than  would  have  been  the  right  thing  in  the  original 
instance.  We  see  this  more  especially  in  respect  of  territorial 
matters  connected  with  works  and  in  association  with  areas 
of  supply.  While  the  ruling  powers  of  gas  undertakings 
are  resting  thankful  that  modern  conditions  have  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  their  works  for  larger  business,  that 
modern  conditions  have  tended  to  consolidate  and  enlarge 
the  business  by  the  growing  day  applications  of  gas,  and 
that  they  have  opened  up  hitherto  dormant  means  to  fresh 
economies,  it  would  be  as  well  to  look  round  and  ascertain 
where  this  is  all  leading  to.  Business,  except  in  the  “  Sleepy 
“  Hollows  ”  of  the  country,  where  local  development  is  quies¬ 
cent  or  very  slow,  must  develop.  With  this  condition  ob¬ 
taining,  certain  it  is  that  there  must  be  limits,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  the  present,  to  many  works’  sites  being  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  future ;  and  year  by  year  in  many  places,  land 
in  juxtaposition  to  gas-works  will  be  more  difficult  and  more 
expensive  to  secure.  There  is  yet  another  land  question — 
affecting  the  territory  in  which  the  business  is  carried  on. 
Within  many  a  supply  area,  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done 
in  developing  business  on  modern  lines;  but  there  again  every 
existing  supply  area  has  its  limits.  The  outlook  to  be  taken  in 
this  regard  must  be  a  wide  one.  There  comes  in  the  question 
of  the  supply  of  the  out-districts.  Electrical  suppliers — elec¬ 
tric  power  companies,  for  instance — are  looking  out  for  these 
rural  areas;  but  modern  development  has  put  into  the  hands 
of  gas  suppliers  the  means  of  embracing  in  their  areas  such 
districts  upon  the  most  economical  terms.  High-pressure 
transmission  of  the  lower  illuminating  quality  of  gas  now 
supplied  can  be  carried  out  more  profitably  than  when  larger 
pipe-lines  had  to  be  laid  and  gasholders  constructed  with  the 
view  of  affording  protection  and  compensation  between  the 
periods  of  high  and  low  demand.  These  outer  districts  want 
bringing  in  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  prospect,  as  well 
as  an  immediate  10  per  cent,  return  on  the  capital,  has  to 
be  examined.  The  first  arrival  there,  whether  it  be  gas  or 
electricity,  will  be  the  one  to  get  the  larger  hold  of  the 
cream  of  the  business.  The  great  difficulty  of  one  concern 
following  another  in  establishing  itself  is  known  best  to 
those  who  have  tried  it.  It  often  means  many  dreary  years 
of  hard  and  non-dividend  or  non-interest  paying  work.  The 
modern  conditions  of  gas  supply  mean  much  for  the  time 
ahead ;  and  preparation  has  to  be  made.  Then  legislate 
betimes  for  the  morrow. 

One  other  point  crosses  the  mind.  Two  salient  and  im¬ 
portant  matters  there  are  upon  which  it  may  be  taken 
Parliament  has  at  length  made  up  its  mind  in  connection 
with  the  gas  industry,  though  it  took  a  vast  amount  of 
power  to  drive  the  facts  home.  The  first  one  is  that  the 
conditions  of  the  industry  in  the  matter  of  the  uses  to 
which  gas  is  put  are  not  what  they  were,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently,  the  legislation  applying  to  other  days  and  circum¬ 
stances  will  not  apply  with  the  same  inflexibility  that  was 
then  considered  correct.  Secondly,  that  the  gas  industry 
has  now  to  go  out  for  business  and  meet  competition  even 
after  the  manner  of  all  commerce  that  is  not  subject  to 
statutory  control  or  territorial  limitations.  Parliamentary 
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authorities  now  recognize  this ;  but  we  doubt  whether  they 
have  assembled  these  competitive  conditions  and  set  them 
in  orderly  array  for  inspection,  so  as  to  be  fully  cognizant 
of  their  active  existence  and  power.  In  lighting,  the  gas 
industry  has  as  competitors  electricity  and  a  larger  supply 
of  oil  than  in  former  days.  The  incandescent  burner  having 
rendered  almost  nil  in  value  the  luminosity  of  gas-flames,  has 
opened  up  large  opportunities  for  development  in  cooking  and 
heating  generally — both  domestic  and  industrial  ;  but  there 
again  solid  fuels  and  electricity  are  active  competitors,  and 
try  to  bar  the  way.  The  development  of  the  gas  industry, 
technically  and  commercially,  is  bringing  down  the  price  of 
gas  all  round ;  and  the  cheaper  gas  can  be  sold  the  stronger 
its  stand  among  other  agents  for  motive  power  purposes. 
Here  steam,  electricity,  suction  or  pressure  gas  plants,  pro¬ 
ducer  gas  plants,  and  oil  engines  are  in  competition  with 
town  gas.  All  the  competitors,  with  the  single  exception  of 
electricity,  are  without  any  statutory  control ;  and  in  the 
case  of  electricity,  the  purveyors  of  the  energy  have  no 
statutory  restriction  as  to  the  price  at  which  they  offer  it 
for  this  purpose,  even  though  the  price  be  lower  than  the 
average  generating  cost  per  unit,  without  considering  capital 
and  other  charges.  The  parliamentary  authorities  will  see 
from  this  that  the  gas  industry  requires  as  much  reasonable 
freedom  as  possible,  and  not  to  be  manacled  in  their  work  of 
meeting  the  competition  and  of  rendering  the  utmost  service, 
in  the  most  economical  way,  to  the  community.  In  the  case 
of  gas  companies,  there  are  the  safeguards  furnished  by  the 
sliding-scale.  We  perceive  the  growth  among  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  authorities  of  a  proper  recognition  of  all  this;  and 
the  quicker  it  is  fully  appreciated  by  them,  the  better  for  the 
body-politic  and  for  the  industry.  And  any  man  who  steps 
in  and  advises  the  parliamentary  authorities  to  the  contrary, 
any  man  who  attempts  to  curtail  by  any  means  the  maximum 
liberty  that  Parliament  will  allow,  is  an  enemy  to  the  gas 
industry. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Railway  Workers. 

Events  march  quickly  in  these  days.  The  one  topic  for 
the  country  last  week  was  the  great  revolution  of  railway 
labour  against  authority,  contract,  and  honour,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  plunging  of  the  whole  country  into  a  state  of  chaos, 
general  inconvenience,  and  incalculable  loss.  The  beginning 
of  this  week  finds  the  men,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
thousand  at  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and  Hull,  back  again  at 
work,  and  the  railway  services  for  the  most  part  proceeding 
as  though  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  bring  about  their 
general  stoppage  last  week.  The  settlement  that  effected 
this  sudden  metamorphosis  is  due  to  the  unflagging  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Government  to  bring  into  existence  under¬ 
standing  and  machinery  whereby  the  differences  between 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  could  be  hereafter  composed  ;  and 
the  news  of  the  success  of  the  negotiations  came,  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  as  a  refreshing  draught  to  the  country  at 
large. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  whole 
story  here.  They  have  been  told  in  their  every  phase  with 
a  fulness  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  intelligence  that  have 
made  the  entire  matter  common  knowledge  throughout  the 
land.  The  Railway  Companies,  it  is  generally  acknowledged, 
did  right  in  standing  firm ;  while  the  railway  men,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  agreed,  violated  all  the  canons  of  propriety  and  fair 
dealing  as  between  master  and  man,  in  view  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  settlement  of  1907.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  action  of  the  men ;  and  the  settlement  actu¬ 
ally  arrived  at  emphasizes  this,  inasmuch  as,  at  its  very 
foundation,  is  the  offer  made  by  the  Government,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Companies  before  the  men  left  work,  to  have 
a  special  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  the  grievances  of  the 
latter.  At  the  Irottom  of  all  the  trouble  are  the  revolt  of  the 
Unions  against  the  principles  of  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Railway  Companies  to  recognize  the 
officials  of  the  men’s  Unions.  While  we  all  hope  for  the 
best,  these  facts  raise  gloomy  doubts  as  to  perpetual  peace 
being  established,  as  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  produce  satisfaction  among  all  ranks  of  the  men. 
What  has  happened  proves  again  that  conciliation  schemes 
such  as  the  one  that  has  been  in  existence  since  1907  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  greater  number  of  the  railway  systems  of 
the  country,  are  ineffectual  modes  of  maintaining  industrial 
peace.  It  was  asserted  by  Sir  George  Livesey  several  years 
since  that  all  such  machinery  for  settling  labour  troubles  was 
defective  and  inadequate,  and  could  have  no  lasting  effect. 
Events  have  since  proved  the  truth  of  the  assertion  and 


prediction.  But  vivid  as  was  Sir  George’s  imagination, 
keen  as  was  his  penetrative  powers,  he  could  hardly  have 
expected  that  his  words  would  have  been  sealed  and  en¬ 
dorsed  in  such  a  calamitous,  and,  we  will  add,  discreditable 
and  despotic,  manner  as  was  the  case  last  week.  The  late 
leader  of  the  gas  industry  was  convinced  that  “  the  only 
“  way  ”  to  effect  a  lasting  peace  in  the  labour  world  was  to 
radically  change  the  conditions  of  the  worker ;  and  this  he 
did  in  a  manner  that  makes  it  impossible  for  London  to 
suffer  the  terrors  and  the  inconveniences  of  any  deprivation 
of  its  gas  supply.  In  short,  co-partnership  is  a  public 
benefactor  of  inestimable  value. 

The  other  sides  of  this  revolution  of  the  railway  workers 
in  which  the  gas  industry  is  concerned  are  found  among 
the  gigantic  effects  that  would  have  followed  any  lengthened 
continuance  of  the  strike.  Some  of  the  railways  for  hours 
each  day  towards  the  end  of  last  week  appeared  to  be 
practically  derelict;  no  signs  of  life  whatever  were  to  be 
found  upon  them  in  many  districts  for  considerable  spaces 
of  time.  The  great  interruption  of  the  means  of  transport 
would  have  had,  had  the  strike  continued,  grave  effects  upon 
coal  stocks  at  those  gas-works  depending  upon  the  railways 
for  supplies,  as  well  as  upon  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  for 
secondary  products.  A  further  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the 
paralyzation  of  trade  and  manufacture ;  and  in  the  evil 
consequences  of  this,  the  gas  industry  would  certainly  have 
have  had  to  share. 

In  the  settlement,  there  is  one  point  that  has  an  ominous 
ring  about  it  for  those  who  have  large  traffic  dealings  with 
the  companies ;  and  that  is  that  it  has  been  arranged  by  the 
latter  (and  who  can  blame  them  ?)  that  any  increased  charge 
for  labour  that  may  be,  in  the  result,  imposed  upon  them 
shall  be  met  by  an  increase  of  charges.  “  The  Government 
“  have  given  an  assurance  to  the  railway  companies  that 
“  they  will  propose  to  Parliament  next  session  legislation 
“  providing  that  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour  due  to 
“  the  improvement  of  conditions  of  the  staff  would  be  a 
“  valid  justification  for  a  reasonable  general  increase  of 
“  charges  within  the  legal  maxima,  if  challenged,  under  the 
“  Act  of  1894.”  From  this  it  may  be  deduced  that  what¬ 
ever  costs  are  involved  as  the  result  of  the  settlement  will 
later  on  find  their  way  to  the  shoulders  of  the  public.  But 
the  public  will  be  content  to  have  had,  at  any  reasonable 
price,  order  restored  where  chaos,  rapine  (in  places),  and  the 
sharpest  of  animosities  reigned  during  the  end  days  of  the 
past  week. 

Gas=Workers  and  Labour  Unrest. 

The  gas  industry  would  have  been  fortunate  indeed  if,  in 
the  general  upheaval  of  labour,  all  gas  undertakings  had 
escaped.  The  thought  was,  however,  encouraged  that  they 
would,  considering  that  employment  in  the  gas  industry 
stands  in  good  repute  among  the  workers  of  the  country  on 
account  of  the  excellent  wages,  the  permanence  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  most  of  the  men,  and  the  general  conditions  and 
benefits  that  surround  the  employment.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  in  the  case  of  certain  important  undertakings,  though 
now  we  indulge  the  hope  that  reasonableness  will  prevail, 
and  that  these  concerns  will  escape  from  being  plunged  into 
a  vortex  of  difficulty  with  their  men.  The  gas  undertakings 
principally  involved  are  Manchester  and  Salford  and  Shef¬ 
field.  But  the  case  of  Manchester  and  Salford  is  totally 
different  from  that  at  Sheffield.  This  is  not  the  time  to  say 
anything  that  will  aggravate  relationships,  or  in  any  way 
increase  tension.  But  we  do  think  the  Irade  Unions  con¬ 
cerned  at  Manchester  and  Salford  have  taken  a  very  high¬ 
handed  proceeding  in  giving  (according  to  newspaper  re¬ 
ports)  notice  that  unionists  in  the  employ  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tions  will  not,  after  the  31st  inst.,  continue  to  work  with  non- 
unionists.  There  can  only  be  one  meaning  attached  to  this 
notice — that  the  non-unionists  must  either  join  the  Unions, 
or,  in  the  alternative,  out  they  must  go,  or  out  will  go  the 
unionists.  In  other  words,  the  Unions  have  decided  that 
they,  and  not  the  Corporations,  are  to  be  masters  in  this 

matter  of  employment.  .  .  . 

If  we  understand  the  position  correctly,  the  Municipal 
Employees’  Association  is  the  organization  from  which  this 
particular  storm-cloud  has  sprung;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Jones, 
the  Secretary  (as  reported  in  our  columns  last  week),  has 
been  speaking  very  plainly  as  to  the  intentions  of  this  body. 
“  We  have  determined  that  every  worker  of  the  Manchester 
“  and  Salford  Corporations  shall  stand  on  the ^same  line. 
This  is  pretty  strong.  “  We  have  determined.”  The  em¬ 
ployee  has  turned  dictator!  It  would  be  most  interesting  to 
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know  who  gave  this  particular  organization  the  right  to 
dictate  to  the  citizens  of  Manchester  and  the  burgesses  of 
Salford  who  they  shall,  and  who  they  shall  not,  employ  ;  and 
who  gave  them  the  right  to  say  that  the  man  who  is  a  non- 
unionist  is  not  to  have  a  place  in  employment  under  either 
Corporation.  Things  are  coming  to  a  pretty  pass  when 
unionists  arrogate  to  themselves  such  rights,  and  attempt 
to  intimidate  such  powerful  local  governing  bodies  as  the 
Manchester  City  Council  and  the  Salford  Town  Council. 
And  where  this  is  happening  is  in  Free  Trade  Manchester. 
Free  trade  in  commodities  of  all  kinds,  but  not  free  trade  in 
labour  !  Unionism  rules  otherwise.  Unionism  is  therefore 
unreasonable.  With  a  vast  mount  of  interest,  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry  will  wait  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  matter  will  be 
allowed  to  fizzle  out,  or  whether,  if  carried  further,  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Corporations — representatives  of  a 
composite  body  of  ratepayers  and  of  opinions — will  submit 
to  the  ruling  and  dictation  of  the  unionists,  or  will  refuse 
to  condemn  to  unemployment  any  non-unionist  servants  at 
the  behest  of  the  Unions.  The  resolution  of  the  unionists  is 
sheer  tyranny ;  and  there  are  hints  as  to  enforcing  demands. 
Bearing  on  this,  Trade  Unionists  have  adopted  a  revised 
creed  ;  and  the  Unions  concerned  in  this  matter  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  it.  They  do  not  believe  in  arbitration  ;  they  do 
not  believe  now  in  striking  in  small  sections ;  but  they  do 
believe,  in  order  to  make  a  clean  job  of  a  conflict,  in  the 
potency  of  numbers.  That  is  the  position  at  Manchester 
and  Salford.  The  development  of  affairs  will  be  awaited  with 
interest. 

The  position  is  altogether  different  at  Sheffield.  The  men 
there  are  claiming,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports,  that 
they  (labourers  excepted)  ought  to  have  an  increase  of  2s. 
a  week  in  wages,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  certain 
grievances  to  be  redressed.  Beyond  this  bare  announce¬ 
ment,  we  will  not  go  at  present ;  seeing  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  publication,  the  Gas  Company  had  not  received  any 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  men  to  demand  an  increase  in 
their  wages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sheffield  gas-workers 
are  among  the  best  paid  outside  London ;  so  we  cannot  see 
what  case  the  men  can  put  forward  in  support  of  an  increase. 
It  can  only  be  imagined  that  the  state  of  general  unrest 
which  has  arisen  in  the  locality  at  the  present  time  has 
prompted  the  Union  leaders  to  endeavour  to  raise  a  spirit  of 
discontent  among  the  Company’s  men.  Whatever  the  claims 
may  be,  whatever  the  fancied  grievances,  the  men  know  that 
upon  Mr.  Hanbury  Thomas,  the  Managing-Director,  and 
the  Engineer  (Mr.  J.  W.  Morrison)  they  can  rely  for  giving 
to  the  matter  thorough  and  earnest  consideration,  and  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  will  treat  it  in  the  same  spirit.  We 
hope  for  the  best  at  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Sheffield ;  and 
that,  in  the  former  places,  the  unionist  gas-workers  will  not 
be  so  foolish  as  to  plunge  into  a  senseless  struggle  because 
some  of  their  fellow  workers  claim  the  liberty  of  being  non- 
unionists,  just  as  the  unionists  claim  the  liberty  of  being 
members  of  their  respective  organizations. 

F rom  other  quarters,  too,  came  last  week  the  intelligence  of 
the  infection  of  the  hour  spreading  into,  and  causing  a  little 
ruffling  of  the  surface  of  affairs  at,  other  gas-works — a  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  the  men  apparently  regarding  the  occasion 
as  a  fair  one  for  trying  to  incite  to  a  request  for  more  money. 
The  Gas  Workers’  Union  are  taking  hold  of  the  opportunity, 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  communication  in  our  news  columns, 
for  attempting  to  get  the  gas  workers  at  Beckton  again  into 
the  fold.  And  this  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  paragraphs  that 
have  recently  appeared  in  certain  newspapers  suggesting 
discontent  at  Beckton.  But  the  fact  that  the  Union  have 
lost  their  hold  upon  the  men  speaks  volumes ;  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  men  themselves  in  appreciating  their  new  con¬ 
ditions,  is  quite  sufficient  to  preserve  good-feeling  between 
them  and  their  employers,  notwithstanding  that  among  them 
there  may  be  a  few  who  are  susceptible  to  unionist  intrigue, 
design,  and  blandishment.  The  City  of  Liverpool  have 
been  having,  as  the  whole  country  knows,  most  unhappy 
experiences  through  the  attempt  of  mob  law  to  gain  the 
mastery  over  all  other  rights.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  all 
sorts  of  ominous  reports  were  bound  to  obtain  currency.  One 
report  was  true,  that  the  men  at  the  electricity  station  left 
work.  In  consequence,  the  tramway  system  was  stopped,  the 
lighting  of  between  six  and  seven  miles  of  streets  out  of 
460  odd  miles  was  for  a  time  affected ;  those  theatres,  music 
halls,  and  hotels  which  had  not  retained  their  gas  supply,  had 
to  close ;  and  private  consumers  in  similar  predicament  had  to 
find  solace  in  oil-lamps  and  candles.  The  loss  of  their  power 
supply  also  caused  several  manufacturers  to  close-down. 


Some  of  the  newspapers,  quite  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  spoke  of  Liverpool  being  “  in  darkness  ” — a 
condition  which,  if  true,  would  have  brought  in  its  train, 
in  the  fever  and  delirium  of  the  hour,  unspeakable  horrors. 
Fortunately,  between  worse  horrors  than  already  obtained 
and  the  citizens  stood  the  Gas  Company.  Following  this, 
rumours  were  soon  afloat  as  to  a  possible  insurrection  of  the 
gas-workers ;  but  we  are  glad  to  learn  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  the  report,  and  that  the  men  are  perfectly  loyal 
and  trustworthy.  Paris  on  two  or  three  occasions  has  been 
shown  how  electricity  supply  can  be  made  one  of  the  sharp 
weapons  employed  in  the  enforcing  of  demands  at  the  time 
of  a  strike ;  and  Liverpool  has  again  illustrated  how  readily 
it  can  be  brought  to  subserve  the  rabble  with  hands  raised 
against  law  and  order.  Gas  supply  is  inherently  in  a  stronger 
position  ;  and,  moreover,  those  employed  in  gas-works  come 
under  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875. 

Gas  Workers  and  National  Insurance. 

The  case  of  the  gas  workers,  as  represented  by  those  com¬ 
panies  who  have  sick  funds  that  demand  less  contribution 
from  men  and  employers,  and  confer  greater  material  bene¬ 
fits  than  are  proposed  by  the  National  Insurance  Bill,  has 
been  mentioned  in  Parliament.  The  matter  was  raised  by 
Sir  Henry  Ivimber,  Bart.,  the  representative  of  the  Wands¬ 
worth  Division  of  London  ;  and  he  took,  as  was  seen  by  the 
report  that  appeared  in  our  “  Parliamentary  Intelligence  ” 
last  week,  the  position  of  the  South  Metropolian  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  as  an  illustration.  The  reply  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  the  interesting  part  of  the  report ;  but  we 
are  not  altogether  satisfied  by  it.  If  the  Bill  itself  is  so 
obscure  that  we  have  all  been  misinterpreting  it,  then  it  may 
be  that  we  are  misunderstanding  what  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  reply  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  Sir  Henry, 
that,  under  the  national  scheme,  the  men  who  are  actually 
receiving  more  under  their  existing  funds  than  is  suggested 
under  the  Bill  will  be  still  better  off  when  the  national 
scheme  commences  working.  In  order  that  there  may  be 
no  subsequent  error,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  this  condition 
of  affairs  made  certain  by  express  and  plain  terms  in  the 
measure  itself.  To  this  there  can  be  no  objection,  seeing 
that  the  Chancellor  has  made  the  pronouncement.  These 
are  his  words : 

As  every  penny  contributed  by  employers  and  workmen  under  the 
National  Health  Insurance  will  be  applied  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
the  workmen  under  their  own  administration,  it  follows  that  they  cannot 
lose  through  being  brought  under  the  Bill ;  and  since  they  will  have 
the  State  grant  in  addition  to  their  own  contributions,  it  further 
follows  that  they  must  gain.  If  they  can  so  manage  the  fund  as  to 
provide  larger  benefits  than  the  minimum  indicated  in  the  Bill,  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  enjoy  those  larger  benefits.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  penalize  all  the  best-managed  provident  funds  by  withdrawing 
State  aid  from  them. 

No  gas  worker  will  want  to  deprive  himself  of  benefits 
equal  to  those,  or  superior  to  those,  secured  by  other  classes 
of  workers  ;  but  every  gas  worker  will  be  pleased  to  be 
shown  where  there  has  been  misinterpretation  of  the  Bill, 
and  have  proper  assurance  that,  after  the  Bill  becomes  law, 
the  position  will  be  that  pictured  by  the  Chancellor. 

The  magnanimous  and  philanthropic  spirit  underlying  the 
final  sentence  of  his  answer  :  “  I  am  not  prepared  to  penalize 
“  all  the  best-managed  provident  funds  by  withdrawing 
“  State  aid  from  them,”  indicates  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
desires  to  be  regarded  as  a  protector  of  those  who  are  asking 
for  exemption.  This  being  so,  why  are  “  exceptions  ”  made 
in  the  case  of  “  Crown  or  any  local  or  other  public  authority 
“  where  the  Insurance  Commissioners  certify  that  the  terms 
“  of  the  employment  are  such  as  to  secure  provision  in 
“  respect  of  sickness  and  disablement  on  the  whole  not  less 
“  favourable  than  the  corresponding  benefits  conferred  by 
“  Part  1  of  the  Act  ?  ”  Surely,  the  Chancellor  is  not  prepared 
to  penalize  the  employees  under  the  Crown  and  any  local 
or  public  body  whose  present  funds  comply  with  the  cited 
condition  by  “  withdrawing  State  aid  from  them  ”  through 
permitting  “  exception.”  There  is  something  that  is  a  little 
mysterious  between  the  terms  of  the  Bill  and  the  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  answer.  One  other  point  occurs  to  us.  As  the  gas 
workers  who  have  raised  this  matter  are  well  satisfied  with 
their  present  funds,  and  as  the  Chancellor  cannot  bring  him¬ 
self  to  withhold  State  aid  from  them,  he  might  consider  the 
question  as  to  exemption  in  respect  of  the  prescribed  amount 
of  the  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed  where  the  benefits  under  existing  funds  are  superior 
to  those  proposed  by  the  Act.  In  this  way,  the  present 
benefits  could  be  secured,  and  through  the  amount  received 
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by  way  of  State  aid,  the  present  contributions  of  both  men 
and  employers  could  be  reduced.  Many  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed  would  be  very  thankful  for  such  assistance.  We 
marvel  at  the  Chancellor  not  having  thought  of  this  before; 
but  we  freely  make  him  a  present  of  the  idea.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  suggested  that  he  might  do  worse  than 
inquire  how  it  is  that  these  large  gas  companies  can  give, 
under  their  voluntary  schemes,  greater  benefits  at  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  the  State  with  all  its  machinery  and  resources. 
Perhaps  the  machinery  and  the  resources  have  something 
to  do  with  the  difference. 


The  Persistent  Tale. 

The  same  tale  runs  all  round  regarding  the  past  half-year’s 
prosperity  of  gas  undertakings.  The  Croydon  Gas  Company, 
representing  one  of  the  remoter  Suburban  gas  concerns,  have 
registered  an  advance  in  consumption  of  8-36  per  cent.  The 
Chairman  (Mr.  Charles  Hussey,  J.P.),  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  proprietors  last  Friday,  gives  a 
large  amount  of  credit  for  this  good  result  to  the  day  business ; 
for  the  growth  of  consumption  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
increment  of  new  consumers.  Additional  connections  and  fresh 
uses  among  old  consumers  have  a  large  part  in  the  present  gas 
boom;  and  the  result  during  the  hot  weather  has  been  that  at 
Croydon  there  has  been  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  daily 
output.  The  common  tale  runs  in  other  directions.  Greater 
makes  per  ton,  increased  receipts  from  residuals,  lower  net  cost 
of  coal — all  contributing  to  solidity  and  an  excellent  financial 
issue.  The  Company,  though  in  the  midst  of  keen  competition, 
never  stood  stronger  than  to-day  in  all  the  attributes  that  are 
essential  to  offering  effective  attack  and  resistance  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  campaign.  Within  twelve  months,  they  have  been  able 
to  give  the  consumers  three  reductions  in  price,  the  proprietors 
are  on  this  occasion  receiving  an  increased  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  i  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  the  employee  co  partners  are 
enlarging  their  interest  in  the  Company  as  fast  as  possible,  by 
adding  savings  to  bonuses  for  investment.  Not  only  are  cookers 
and  gas-fires  increasing  rapidly,  but  the  high-pressure  system  of 
shop  lighting  is  greatly  gaining  in  favour  among  the  tradesmen  in 
the  main  shopping  area ;  and  the  Directors  are  confidently  look¬ 
ing  to  a  considerable  expansion  of  this  system.  Mr.  Hussey  had 
some  philosophic  remarks  to  offer  on  the  use  of  tar  for  road  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Company  have  made  a  small  advance  in  the  price  of 
tar;  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  prejudice  a  young  application, 
and  a  growing  and  profitable  trade,  by  holding  out  for  the  last 
farthing  per  gallon.  All  this  means  that  the  Board  have  a  good 
adviser  in  their  Engineer  and  General  Manager  (Mr.  James  W, 
Helps),  and  that  the  numerous  activities  of  the  undertaking  are 
conducted  with  vigour  and  intelligence  by  the  right  men  in  the 
right  places  as  heads  of  the  various  departments. 


A  Public  Lighting  Contract  at  Northallerton. 

The  Northallerton  District  Council  cannot  be  complimented  on 
their  business  methods  or  their  courtesy.  The  question  of  a  new 
public  lighting  contract  has  been  under  consideration  ;  and  in  this 
matter  (though  most  of  the  councillors  use  gas  in  their  homes)  the 
Gas  Company  have  been  treated  with  scant  courtesy  and  in  an 
unbusiness-like  fashion.  The  streets  at  the  present  time  are 
lighted  electrically.  Invitations  were  sent  to  both  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Electricity  Company  to  tender  for  a  new  contract 
but  the  specification  was  of  a  kind  that,  considering  what  would 
have  to  be  done  by  the  Gas  Company,  did  not  give  them  much 
latitude  in  making  a  competitive  offer.  The  Council  required  that 
tenders  should  be  for  the  lighting  of  the  whole  town,  and  also  for 
partial  lighting,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  accept  a  tender 
for  part  of  the  town  or  the  whole  as  they  determined.  What  is 
more,  the  Council  asked  for  tenders  for  only  two  years.  This  did 
not  give  much  chance  to  a  Company  who,  if  successful,  would 
have  had  to  convert  the  street  lamps  back  to  gas-lighting.  But 
though  the  contract  period  as  defined  in  the  invitation  to  tender 
was  only  two  years,  on  the  casting-vote  of  the  Chairman  a  contract 
for  five  years  was  granted  to  the  Electric  Company.  This  was  also 
unfair.  Beyond  this,  the  Gas  Company  made  two  suggestions  to 
the  Council:  (1)  That  lower  illuminating  power  lamps  than  800 
candles  set  closer  together  would  be  preferable  for  the  main 
streets;  and  (2)  that  the  Council  should  allocate  portions  of  the 


town  to  both  competitors  for  a  demonstration  of  effect  and  cost. 
The  officers  of  the  Gas  Company  (Mr.  T.  Harrison,  the  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  B.  Calvert,  the  Manager)  would,  we  are  sure,  have  given 
a  good  account  of  modern  gas  lighting.  We  should  not,  however, 
like  the  Council  to  think  gas  lighting  incapable  of  going  to  the 
higher  powers,  if  suitable.  There  arc  gas-lamps,  inverted  and 
otherwise,  of  all  sorts  of  powers,  ranging  between  90  and  4500 
candles,  in  the  streets  of  London  to-day.  But  Northallerton  is  not 
London;  and  it  would  be  wasteful  and  uneconomical  for  North¬ 
allerton  to  do  what  is  being  done  in  London.  The  suggestions  of 
the  Gas  Company  were  ignored  by  the  Council,  as,  it  appears,  have 
been  tenders  from  them  on  former  occasions.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Council  cannot  be  congratulated  on  their  courtesy, 
fairness,  or  business  methods  in  this  matter.  Nor  do  we  think 
the  best  interests  of  the  ratepayers  have  been  studied. 

Road  Board  and  Road  Surfaces. 

There  are  some  people  who  expect  great  things  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  quickly,  and  innovations  to  settle  down  immediately  to  a 
condition  that  suggests  long  establishment.  Such  people  may 
expect,  but  they  will  rarely  realize.  Everything  must  have  time 
to  develop  itself,  and  to  take  its  proper  place  in  the  world’s  organ¬ 
ism  and  equipment.  This  applies  even  to  the  Road  Improvement 
Board,  over  whose  work  in  the  short  span  of  their  existence  com¬ 
plaint  has  already  arisen.  The  complaint  has  found  its  way  into 
Parliament ;  and  the  grievances  have  been  aired  there.  There 
seems  to  be  a  large  amount  of  dissatisfaction  without  much  cause. 
The  initial  work  of  the  Board  has  been  to  consider  applications 
for  grants  for  urgent  road  improvement ;  and  with  a  revenue  of 
about  1  million  to  deal  with,  applications  were  made  for  grants  to 
the  total  of  q\  millions.  Result,  dissatisfaction  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Then  motorists  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the 
way  some  of  the  money  is  being  expended.  The  first  work  they 
consider  should  be  effectively  taken  in  hand  is  the  improvement 
of  the  road  surfaces,  and  not  such  improvements  as  the  easing  of 
sharp  corners  and  so  forth.  When  motorists  originally  agreed  to 
the  tax  that  furnishes  the  funds,  they  were  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  wipe  away  the  feelings  of  indignation  and  resentment  caused  by 
the  clouds  of  dust  created  by  their  cars.  This  undoubtedly  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  money  should  be  first  expended — in  making 
the  highways  such  that  cars  can  be  used  without  creating  nuis¬ 
ance.  As  Mr.  Hobhouse  indicated,  when  the  matter  was  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  what  is  generally  first  wanted  is  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  crusts  of  existing  roads ;  other  work,  such  as 
new  roads  and  making  straight  any  crooked  but  much -patronized 
ways,  should  come  afterwards.  The  original  trouble  that  gave 
birth  to  ;he  Road  Board  is  what  has  to  be  first  encountered  and 
dealt  with. 


A  Good  Surface  an  Essential  Condition. 

Another  complaint  came  from  those  who  consider  that  the 
fish  in  the  streams  of  the  country  require  protection  as  well 
as  human  beings.  We  agree  ;  but  we  place  the  claims  of  the  latter 
before  the  former.  It  is  alleged — the  evidence  is  not  very  wide¬ 
spread  or  striking — that  fish  are  being  poisoned  by  the  washings 
of  tarred  roads.  This  is  a  matter  that  is  susceptible  of  remedy  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  streams  by  the  use  of  tar  complying  with 
one  of  the  specifications  of  the  Board’s  advisers.  It  has  come  to 
this  that  (as  pointed  out  in  the  House  by  Sir  C.  Rose,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board)  the  question  of  binding  the  surfaces 
of  roads  has  got  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  Now  it  is  a 
necessity  that  has  grown  with  the  modern  means  of  locomotion. 
It  is  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  community ;  and  highway 
authorities  are  agreed  that  the  more  they  can  keep  road  surfaces 
united  by  the  employment  of  a  binding  substance  such  as  tar,  the 
less  liable  are  the  roads  to  wear  and  break-up.  Therefore  what 
is  being  done  is  an  economy  in  road  maintenance.  It  is  all  too 
early  yet  to  criticize  the  Road  Board.  The  time  to  adversely  do 
this  will  be  after  they  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  get  into 
proper  running  order,  and  when,  if  ever,  they  show  incompetence 
under  the  settled  conditions.  At  the  moment,  we  are  prepared  to 
say  that  the  Board  are  working  quite  up  to  most  people’s  expec¬ 
tations  ;  and  what  is  important  is  that  tar  has  been  selling  well 
for  road  purposes,  at  very  decent  prices.  This  year,  and  its  dust 
lessons,  should  assist  in  the  principal  primary  work  of  the  Board 
— that  of  hastening  forward  with  all  speed  the  improvement  of 
the  surfaces  of  roads. 
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GAS  STOCK  AND  SHARE  MARKET. 


(For  Stock  and  Share  List,  see  p.  499.) 

In  such  a  general  upheaval  of  social  and  commercial  relations  as 
disturbed  the  whole  country  last  week,  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  should  suffer.  Very  great 
depression  prevailed  in  most  markets,  though  Consols  fortunately 
met  with  some  support  from  influential  quarters.  Railways  were 
naturally  in  a  very  bad  way.  Added  to  our  home  troubles, 
Americans  had  a  severe  set-back.  To  cap  all,  the  settlement  of 
a  long  nineteen-day  account  had  to  be  faced — an  insuperable  task 
for  some,  which  resulted  in  four  or  five  failures.  The  disastrous 
week  closed  on  Friday ;  the  Exchange  being  shut  on  Saturday. 
The  opening  day  was  heavy  and  depressed,  with  little  found 
anywhere  that  was  calculated  to  mitigate  the  gloom.  Govern- 
ment  issues  were  weak,  and  Consols  fell  fe .  Rails  were,  of  course, 
the  worst,  in  view  of  the  aggressive  attitude  of  those  who  figured  as 
the  strike  leaders.  Americans  showed  fresh  weakness.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  the  strike  news  received  up  till  closing  time  being  more  favour¬ 
able,  a  better  feeling  prevailed.  Consols  sprang  up  TV  ;  and  Rails 
made  a  nice  improvement.  But  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  out¬ 
look  was  quite  bad  again  ;  and  down  went  prices,  although  not 
very  seriously.  Thursday  opened  in  somewhat  hopeful  mood, 
but  business  kept  very  quiet.  Gilt-edged  things  were  steady,  and 
Rails  were  rather  stronger  ;  the  critical  situation  not  being  known 
at  the  closing  hour.  Friday  was  very  heavy  and  dull.  There 
was  little  disposition  to  deal  at  all  with  public  affairs  in  such 
a  state;  and  the  usual  move  to  realize  tended  to  help  to  depress 
markets.  In  the  Money  Market,  the  tendency  was  stronger; 
rates  both  for  short  loans  and  for  discount  ruling  firm.  Business 
in  the  Gas  Market  was  on  a  very  fair  scale,  considering  the 
holiday  season  and  the  short  week,  and  the  market  was  very 
strong.  A  large  number  of  issues  varied  their  quotations  either 
on  advanced  values  or  on  ex  div.  adjustments;  and,  with  one 
exception  (influenced  by  special  circumstances),  all  changes  were 
in  the  upward  direction.  In  Gaslight  and  Coke  issues,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  was  in  good  request,  transactions  cum  div .  ranged  from 
io8j  to  io8f,  and  ex  div.  from  106  to  io6ft — equivalent  to  an 
advance  of  |.  The  secured  issues  were  quiet;  the  maximum 
marking  84A  ex  div.,  and  the  preference  102ft  ex  div.  South 
Metropolitan  was  very  quiet,  and  changed  hands  at  ug\  free  and 
120  cum  div.  and  117I  ex  div. — a  rise  of  J.  In  Commercials,  only 
the  3I  per  cent,  was  dealt  in,  marking  io8|  and  109  cum  div.  and 
1 06ft  ex  div.  Among  the  Suburban  and  Provincial  group,  British 
was  done  at  45  and  45^,  and  no  other  was  dealt  in.  But  a  large 
number  rose  in  price,  including  Bournemouth,  Brentford,  Chester, 
Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Tottenham,  Tynemouth,  and  Wandsworth. 
In  the  Continental  companies  there  was  little  business  done. 
Imperial  marked  from  181  to  182,  European  from  191V  to  19), 
and  Union  preference  136!.  Among  the  undertakings  of  the 
remoter  world,  business  was  confined  to  South  American  adven¬ 
tures.  Primitiva  realized  7^  and  7H,  ditto  preference  from  5! 
to  5§,  San  Paulo  21J  and  2i|,  and  ditto  preference  12ft  and  i2§. 


ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  MEMORANDA. 


Pigmy  Efforts  against  a  Mountain  of  Facts— Seabrook  on  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Poisoning  of  Inmates  of  Dwelling-Houses  and  the  Tainting 
of  Food— Gas-Fires  and  Impure  Air— The  “Electrician”  on  the 
Struggles,  Dread,  and  Extremity  of  the  Gas  Industry. 

A  few  words  with  Mr.  A.  Hugh  Seabrook,  the  Engineer  and 
Manager  of  the  Marylebone  Electricity  Supply  Department.  An 
article  has  appeared  in  the  “  Electrical  Review  ”  with  his  name  at 
the  head,  and  bearing  the  title  of  “  The  Coming  Electrical  Exhibi¬ 
tion.”  But  the  article  is  practically  from  beginning  to  end  an 
abusive  attack  on  cooking  by  gas,  and  a  fulsome  laudation  of  cook¬ 
ing  by  electricity.  Mr.  S'eabrook  is  one  of  those  electricians  who 
believes  in  attempting  to  develop  business  in  his  own  particular 
commodity,  by  adopting  the  fulminatory  process  in  regard  to  his 
competitors.  We  are  not  going  to  particularly  criticize  his  article 
on  this  occasion  ;  but,  in  view  of  its  publication,  he  will  not  object 
to  going  a  little  farther,  by  putting  us  in  possession  of  the  proofs 
on  which  he  founds  his  assertions.  It  is  only  fair  that  he  should 
do  so ;  and  that  he  should  disclose  the  real  substance  on  which 
he  relies  for  his  ambiguous  and  dogmatic  assertions.  His  col¬ 
leagues  and  the  Editors  of  the  “  Electrical  Review  ”  will,  by  his 
reply,  and  by  the  criticism  it  will  receive,  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
strength  of  his  case.  A  very  few  questions  will  suffice  to  put  us 
in  possession  of  all  we  desire  to  know,  in  order  to  follow  the 
matter  up  with  Mr.  Seabrook.  He  is  dealing  with  the  gas-cooker ; 
and  he  puts  this  question  :  “  Are  not  the  products  of  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  gas — permeating  as  they  do  the  whole  house,  and  poisoning 
its  inmates — far  more  harmful  than  a  little  more  smoke  coming 
from  the  domestic  chimney  ?  ”  Mr.  Seabrook  uses  the  words 
“  poisoning  the  inmates.”  Considering  the  millions  of  gas-heating 
appliances  that  there  are  in  use  in  the  country,  what  wholesale 
poisoning  there  must  be  going  on — if  he  is  correct  1  We  want 
his  evidence  as  to  the  poisoning.  This  is  the  first  information 
that  is  required.  Then  to  poison  the  inmates  of  houses,  poison 
must  exist.  Given  a  gas-cooker  properly  used,  what  are  the 


“  poisons  ”  that  are  given  off,  and  what  are  the  amounts  ?  These 
are  the  next  points  on  which  information  is  needed. 

A  little  further  on  there  is  the  suggestion  that  food  cooked  in  a 
gas-oven  is  tainted.  The  exact  words  are:  “Now  what  do  we 
offer  the  public  ?  A  cooker  which  will  cook  as  cheaply,  better, 
and  more  quickly  than  gas,  and  which  will  not  taint  the  food  cooked 
or  poison  the  air  of  the  place  where  cooking  is  carried  on.  Mr. 
Seabrook  will  oblige  by  telling  us  in  what  manner  the  food  is 
tainted.  He  will,  of  course,  also  kindly  produce  evidence  as  to 
the  tainting,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  someone  to  be  present 
to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  the  tainting  is  produced. 
It  is  observed  that  Mr.  Seabrook  is  “  profoundly  disgusted  that 
arrangements  have  not  been  made  for  the  Exhibition  caterers  [at 
Olympia]  to  use  electricity  for  all  their  cooking  during  the  show.” 
This  suggests  that  gas  will  be  used  ;  so  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  test  the  tainting  of  which  Mr.  Seabrook  speaks. 
We  have  sat  down  with  electricians  to  several  dinners  cooked 
by  gas,  and  never  a  murmur  from  them  as  to  gas-tainted  food. 
Representatives— representatives  in  high  place— of  the  “  Elec¬ 
trical  Review  ”  have  occasionally  been  among  the  guests.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  There  has  never  been 
noticed  any  failure  of  our  friends’  gastronomic  powers  through 
the  tainting  of  the  food.  At  the  last  Electrical  Exhibition  at 
Olympia,  the  caterers  used  gas  for  their  culinary  operations;  we 
heard  no  complaint,  nor  had  we  or  any  of  our  friends  who  visited 
the  exhibition  any  complaint  to  make  as  to  gas-tainted  food.  Mr. 
Seabrook  has  enjoyed  many  a  meal  cooked  by  gas.  Apparently 
he  has  even  used  gas  in  his  own  house  for  cooking,  seeing  that  he 
says  :  “  I  suppose  most  of  us  have  used  gas  for  cooking  at  some 
time  or  other.”  We  have  seen  this  gentleman  on  many  occasions, 
and  really  he  looks  healthy  enough,  though,  if  we  interpret  his 
words  properly,  he  has  been  stupid  enough  at  some  time  or  other 
to  submit  himself  to  the  poisoning  process  of  which  he  speaks. 

“  Are  not  the  products  of  combustion  of  gas — permeating  as  they 
do  the  whole  house,  and  poisoning  the  inmates— far  more  harm¬ 
ful,  &c.”  Would  it  not  be  well  for  electricians  to  stick  to  facts; 
and  not  adopt  such  foolish  and  crude  arguments  that  their  own 
palates  have  disproved  many  times,  and  are  doing  day  by  day. 
As  to  the  cost  of  cooking  by  gas  and  electricity,  Mr.  Seabrook  is 
a  little  less  assertive  in  his  remark  that  “  we  know  now  that  elec¬ 
tricity  can  equal  and  sometimes  beat  gas  in  cost  of  cooking.  1  hat 
is  admirable  ;  and  it  is  certainly  tame  considering  its  source. 

There  is  a  further  question  ;  and  as  this  is  a  positive  statement, 
Mr.  Seabrook  will  do  us  the  favour  of  expatiating  on  it  a  bit,  in 
order  to  explain  in  what  way  gas-fires  affect  the  purity  of  the  air 
of  rooms.  He  says :  “  When  we  get  to  gas-fires  for  warming,  the 
position  is  fay  worse  as  regards  impure  air  in  rooms.  If  we  accept 
his  dictum,  then  there  is  nothing  at  all  wrong  with  the  use  of  gas  for 
cooking.  It  may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Seabrook  has  personally 
conducted  some  scientific  tests  with  gas-fires  before  penning  such 
a  statement  as  that— tests  equal  in  the  precision  of  method  to  the 
scientific  ones  that  have  been  conducted  at  the  Leeds  University 
and  at  Glasgow,  though  we  cannot  admit  that  Mr.  Seabrook’s 
capacity  for  carrying  out  such  experiments  is  on  the  same  level  as 
that  of  the  men  who  conducted  the  researches  to  which  we  refer, 
and  whose  bona  fides  we  do  think  Mr.  Seabrook  will  be  prepared  to 
question.  However,  we  ask  him  to  produce  a  description  of  the 
character  of  his  tests,  and  the  results,  to  set  alongside  those  of 
Leeds  University  and  Glasgow.  There  is  one  further  gem  in  the 
article  that  must  be  reproduced.  It  is  worthy  of  a  wider  circu¬ 
lation  than  has  been  accorded  it  by  the  “  Electrical  Review. 
Here  it  is  :  “  I  sometimes  tell  my  consumers  [Mr.  Seabrook  evidently 
weighs  the  intelligence  of  the  person  with  whom  he  is  speaking 
before  he  gives  vent  to  this],  when  advocating  electricity  for 
everything,  ‘  it  is  barbarous  to  permit  a  crude  chemical  operation, 
such  as  combustion,  to  be  carried  on  in  your  house.  Such  things 
should  be  done  under  proper  supervision  and  control,  in  properly 
constructed  apparatus,  as  in  an  electric  power  house.  We  give 
you  a  pure  and  finished  article,  ready  for  immediate  use,  not  a 
crude  chemical  product,  which  you  have  got  to  do  a  lot  to  before  it  is 
of  any  use  to  you.  You  arc  not  a  chemist ;  and  unless  you  are,  yow 
cannot  use  gas  without  injury  to  your  health  and  that  of  your  family . 
We  will  not  comment  at  length  on  this  choice  piece  of  Seabrookian 
philosophy.  Many  a  gas  consumer  will  know  the  proper  designa¬ 
tion  to  apply  to  the  author  of  such  nonsense ;  and  we  leave  it 
to  his  friends  to  endeavour  to  digest  it.  But  this  from  a  single 
electrical  engineer  after  the  world’s  experience  the  experience 
of  countless  people  in  countless  homes — during  a  century  and 
a  decade  with  the  combustion  of  gas  1  All  the  time,  the  poison¬ 
ing  process  has,  according  to  Mr.  Seabrook,  been  actively  going 
on.  Is  it  not  all  very  absurd  when  examined  in  the  light  of  what 
has  been  done  ?  The  fact  is  the  popularity  of  gas,  the  growth 
of  its  consumption,  the  increasing  financial  strength  of  the  gas 
industry  as  seen  by  the  accounts  that  are  week  by  week  being  pub¬ 
lished,  the  consequent  greater  strength  of  gas  in  competition  with 
electricity,  are  stinging  our  competitors  to  an  extent  that  makes 
them  more  and  more  reckless  in  their  statements.  Gas-fires  and 
gas-cookers  are  going  in  by  their  thousands  year  by  yeai  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  other  areas;  and  electric  radiators  and  electric 
cookers  are  not.  That  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in.  But  we 
will  not  pursue  the  subject,  until  we  have  definite  answers  to  the 
definite  questions  addressed  ’to  Mr.  Seabrook.  In  framing  his 
answers,  we  hope  that  he  will  take  the  conditions  produced  by 
modern  gas  cookers  and  fires,  and  not  antiquated  ones.  It  is 
with  the  newest  types  that  the  gas  industry  is  making  such  rapid 
progress  in  the  cooking  and  heating  business. 
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The  omniscient  one  of  the  “  Electrician  ”  has  again  spoken. 

He  has  in  times  past  accused  us  of  being  incapable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  humour.  That  was  an  injustice.  We  have  laughed  and 
laughed  again  over  an  article  of  his,  headed  “Can  it  be  Possible? 

It  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  sanguinary  spectacle  that  the  dear  old 
“  Electrical  Review  ”  once  presented  us  with  of  the  gas  industry 
in  its  death  throes  in  the  last  ditch.  We  are  almost  inclined  to 
reproduce  the  “  Can  it  be  Possible  ?  ”  article  as  a  delectable  tit¬ 
bit  for  holiday  reading ;  but  perhaps  a  few  quotations  will  suffice. 
Here  is  a  choice  piece  with  which  to  start :  “  In  the  case  of  gas, 
the  realization  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
struggle  must  be  somewhat  fateful,  like  the  classic  sword  of 
Damocles  over  the  heads  of  the  contestants.”  The  penetrative 
power  of  this  remarkable  writer  in  the  “  Electrician  ”  courts  our 
admiration.  How  on  earth  he  managed  to  penetrate  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  gas  industry  and  to  discover  at  the  back  of  it 
all  a  realization  of  “the  ultimate  result  of  the  struggle,”  pass  our 
comprehension.  Perhaps  our  expression  “omniscient”  as  applied 
to  him  is  a  little  too  strong,  for  we  see  that  he  is  not  prepared  to 
discuss  “  at  the  moment  ”  the  “  time  appointed  for  the  falling  of 
that  sword.”  He  would  confer  a  great  boon  on  the  stockholders  of 
the  gas  industry  if  he  would  exercise  his  superhuman  powers,  and 
tell  us  approximately  when  the  great  catastrophe  is  to  come.  .To 
proceed  :  “  The  development  of  the  struggle  between  the  two  illu- 
minants,  particularly  in  the  past  twelve  months,  has  witnessed  a 
consistent  advance  of  electricity  side  by  side  with  the  adoption  of 
tactics  by  the  gas  adherents  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
promptings  of  despair.”  “The  promptings  of  despair  1”  Has 
the  “Electrician’s”  omniscient  one  been  studying  lately  the  gas 
accounts  of  the  gas  industry  ?  Has  he  found  the  “  promptings  of 
despair”  in  the  increased  revenue  derived  per  ton  of  coal  carbon¬ 
ized  (at  lower  prices  for  gas  than  ever  ruled  before),  through  the 
advances  made  in  scientific  carbonization,  and  the  increased 
demand  and  consequent  higher  market  values  that  exist  for  the 
secondary  products  ?  Has  he  noticed  how,  through  these  things, 
prices  for  gas  are  being  reduced  all  round,  how  consumption  is 
increasing,  how  connections  of  gas  consumers,  of  gas  fires  and 
stoves,  and  water-heating  apparatus  are  increasing  in  number, 
how  full  statutory  dividends  under  the  sliding-scale  arc  being  paid, 
and  how  the  sums  carried  forward  are  of  substantial  amount, 
with  reserves  and  depreciation  well  looked  after  ?  Where  are  the 
“promptings  of  despair”  to  be  found  in  these  conditions?  The 
policy  of  the  gas  industry  is  to  press  forward ;  not  to  stand  still. 
Hence  its  activity. 

Ah  !  but  there  is  the  Electrical  Exhibition  at  Olympia.  While 
our  friend  “  looks  forward  to  it  with  confidence,  the  gas  interests 
cannot  but  regard  it  with  the  utmost  dread.”  The  gas  industry 
will  not  shiver  over  such  frail  and  vacuous  talk.  “We  appear  to 
hold  several  trump  cards  in  the  game  we  are  playing.”  Appear¬ 
ances  are  sometimes  deceptive.  Further  on,  we  observe  that  the 
all-seeing  faculty  of  this  writer  occasionally  diminishes ;  for  he 
remarks  that  “  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  cost  of  gas¬ 
consuming  devices  can  be  reduced  very  much  lower  than  it  is  at 
present.”  From  which  it  must  be  taken  that  in  the  view  of  this 
electrical  writer,  in  the  matter  of  the  production  of  gas  appli¬ 
ances,  efficiency  and  economy  have  reached  their  utmost  limits. 
Being  “  reduced  to  this  extremity,  the  gas  industry  is  occupying 
itself  in  the  attempt  to  discover  some  means  of  stemming  the  tide 
in  favour  of  electricity.”  Here  is  found  the  secret  of  the  title  of 
the  article  “  Can  it  be  Possible  ?  ”  It  all  amounts  to  this,  that, 
through  some  inexplicable  lapse  of  omniscient  powers,  the  writer 
in  question  has  only  just  discovered  that  efforts  are  being  made 
to  secure  for  large  consumers  of  electricity  the  economy  to  be 
derived  from  the  adoption  of  gas-driven  dynamos  on  their  own 
premises.  This  is  denounced  as  “  a  crafty  manceuvre,’’  which 
“  does  not  deserve  to  succeed.”  We  do  not  care  what  it  is  called 
by  this  electrical  journalist;  but  we  call  it  legitimate  business. 
The  answer  to  this  question  “  Can  it  be  Possible  ?  ”  is  that  not 
only  is  it  possible,  but  it  is  being  done  with  profit  to  gas  under¬ 
takings  and  large  electricity  consumers.  In  our  contemporary, 
the  article  succeeding  the  one  upon  which  comment  is  made  is, 
it  may  be  noted,  headed  “  Efficient  Grinding.” 

Mr.  T.  R.  Stancombe,  of  the  Yorkshire  Electrical  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  appears  to  be  sadly  misinformed.  The  public  lighting  of 
Kirkburton  is  in  question  ;  and  the  Electric  Power  Company  want 
the  business.  A  “  Ratepayer,”  in  the  “  Huddersfield  Examiner,” 
has  controverted  the  statements  made  by  the  electrical  partizans. 
Among  his  statements  he  very  properly  said  the  incandescent 
lamp  is  a  better  diffuser  of  light  than  the  electric  lamp.  Mr 
Stancombe  comes  along,  and  makes  the  following  remarks  : 

Tests  can  be  made  with  a  street  photometer,  which  prove  that  the 
diffusion  of  an  electric  lamp  is  greater  than  the  incandescent  gas-lamp 
(new  inverted  type),  and  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  maximum 
light  from  an  electric  metallic  filament  fitting  is  given  off  horizontally, 
due  to  the  filaments  in  the  lamp  being  vertical,  whereas  with  the  gas¬ 
fitting  the  maximum  light  is  given  off  at  an  angle  of  30°  from  the 
vertical,  throwing  the  majority  of  the  light  directly  around  the  column. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  light  from  an  electric  lamp  is  diffused  a 
far  greater  distance  than  with  the  incandescent  gas. 

Has  Mr.  Stancombe  never  heard  of  the  Holborn  tests,  in  which 
the  Electric  Light  Company  put  in  competition  lamps  of  higher 
candle  power  than  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  considered 
sufficient.  Even  by  having  electric  lamps  of  between  70  and  80 
candles  higher  illuminating  power  at  the  source,  the  Electricity 
Company  failed  to  get  any  better  distribution — in  fact,  the  lower 
candle-power  gas-lamps  gave  a  superior  result.  Referring  to  this 


matter  at  a  meeting  of  the  Borough  Council  on  March  8,  Aider- 
man  Max  Clarke  said  : 

With  regard  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Committee,  that  “  tests  of 
the  lighting  were  taken  photometrically  at  frequent  intervals  from 
Dec.  20  to  Jan.  17,  with  the  result  that  the  electric  lamps  were  found  to 
be  giving  an  average  of  395-candle  power  each,  and  the  gas-lamps  318- 
candle  power,”  they  explained  that  these  results  were  obtained  from 
readings  taken  at  certain  specified  angles  ;  but  they  said  that  “  on  a 
further  test  being  made  at  equal  distances  along  the  centre  of  the 
road,  the  illuminating  effect  was  found  to  be  about  equal  for  both 
forms  of  lighting.”  When  this  question  of  the  testing  at  20°  and  50° 
and  down  the  centre  of  the  roadway  was  mentioned  to  the  Electric 
Light  Company,  another  set  of  tests  was  made,  and  plotted  in  a  dia¬ 
gram,  and  with  this  the  Company  agreed— proving  the  correctness  of 
the  former  tests,  that  down  the  centre  of  the  roadway  the  gas  lighting 
was  superior.” 

Now  what  has  Mr.  Stancombe  to  say  to  this?  Is  he  prepared  to 
assert  that  the  Works  Committee  of  the  Borough  Council,  those 
who  made  the  photometrical  tests,  and  the  Electric  Light  Company 
did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about,  and  are  a  set  of  asses  ? 
We  like  the  same  gentleman’s  little  artifice  in  quoting  the  change¬ 
over  from  gas  lighting  to  electricity  in  the  areas  of  Borough 
Councils  in  London  where  the  electricity  supply  is  run  by 
the  authorities.  Why  did  he  not  quote  the  condition  of  things 
in  other  districts  where  both  gas  and  electricity  are  run  by  com¬ 
panies  ?  By  so  doing,  he  would  have  had  a  fair  parallel  with 
Kirkburton.  But  he  does  not  dare  to  do  so.  Stay,  he  refers  to 
Westminster,  and  says  that  there  some  1100  electric  lamps  still 
exist  that  were  originally  changed  over  from  gas.  He  does  not 
state  that  the  greater  part  of  these  lamps  represent  a  contract 
entered  into  by  the  St.  George’s  (Hanover  Square)  Vestry  in 
their  expiring  hours — just  before  the  district  was  merged  in  the 
City  of  Westminster — and  that  the  Chairman,  whose  casting  vote 
carried  the  contract,  mentioned  only  a  few  months  since  in  the 
City  Council  that  had  they  known,  when  the  contract  was  entered 
into,  what  was  going  to  happen  in  connection  with  gas  lighting,  it 
would  never  have  been  signed  and  sealed.  Does  Mr.  Stancombe 
want  chapter  and  verse  for  this  ?  We  hardly  think  he  will  regard 
it  as  helping  his  case  much. 

It  is  much  easier  to  get  the  Northumberland  clause— the  re¬ 
vised  version  of  the  Bermondsey  one — inserted  in  local  authority 
Acts  and  Provisional  Orders  dealing  with  electricity  supply  than 
was  at  one  time  the  case.  The  pitiful  plea  that  used  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  the  electricity  industry  being  in  its  infancy  can  no 
longer  be  decently  made— at  all  events,  can  no  longer  be  made 
without  exciting  ridicule  over  the  long  continuance  of  the  industry 
in  its  tender  state.  The  Rhondda  Urban  District  Council,  in  the 
Bill  they  have  had  in  Parliament  this  session,  sought  electricity 
powers.  They  have  obtained  them  ;  but  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  price  is  to  be  periodically  revised,  so  that  the  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  undertaking  balance  as  nearly  as  possible. 


Vienna  Corporation  New  Gas=Works. 

An  account  of  the  new  Leopoldau  works  of  the  Vienna  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  are  designed  for  an  immediate  make  of  40  million 
cubic  metres  (about  1415  million  cubic  feet)  of  gas  per  annum— 
with  extension  ultimately  to  a  productive  capacity  of  200  million 
cubic  metres  (about  7060  million  cubic  feet)  per  annum — states 
that  they  should  be  ready  for  use  this  autumn.  The  gas  made, 
however,  is  to  be  received  provisionally  in  a  gasholder  on  the 
works,  and  pumped  from  it  by  means  of  a  turbine  blower  through 
a  wrought-iron  main  under  high  pressure  to  the  large  gasholder 
in  the  Brigittenau  district,  from  which  it  will  be  distributed 
in  the  new  area  of  supply  which  the  Corporation  take  over  from 
the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Association,  and  the  Austiian 
Gaslighting  Company,  on  the  1st  of  January  next.  It  is  this 
large  holder  at  Brigittenau  which  has  failed,  as  noted  elsewhere 
in  to-day’s  issue.  The  contract  for  the  new  holder  was  placed 
about  October,  1909,  with  the  Augsburg- Nuremberg  Engineering 
Works,  at  the  same  time  that  a  contract  was  settled  for  a  gas¬ 
holder  at  the  Leopoldau  works,  of  150,000  cubic  metres  (5,300,000 
cubic  feet)  capacity,  with  the  firm  of  Pauker  and  Son,  of  Vienna. 


Presentations  to  Ilford  Gas  Company’s  Officials.— On  Friday, 

the  nth  inst.,  a  meeting  of  the  staff  of  the  Ilford  Gas  Company 
took  place,  at  which  presentations  were  made  to  Mr.  B.  G.  Old 
and  Mr.  B.  L.  Pratt  in  recognition  of  their  approaching  marriages. 
The  Assistant-Engineer  (Mr.  1.  IH.  Canning)  made  the  presenta¬ 
tions,  which  in  each  case  consisted  of  a  handsome  timepiece  bear¬ 
ing  an  inscription,  and  expressed  the  best  wishes  of  the  donors  for 
the  future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  recipients. 

The  Catskill  Water  Supply  will  be  distributed  to  New  York 
City  from  a  deep  pressure  tunnel  in  rock,  reached  by  twenty- 
five  shafts,  varying  from  180  to  300  feet  in  depth.  The  risers 
and  appurtenances  for  connecting  the  tunnel  with  the  city’s  distri¬ 
buting  mains  were  described  substantially  as  follows  by  Mr.  1  hos. 
H.  Wiggin  in  a  paper  submitted  to  the  Engineers’  Club  ot 
Philadelphia.  The  shafts  will  be  closed  by  a  concrete  plug 
beginning  at  least  100  feet  down  in  solid  rock.  In  this  plug  one 
or  two  steel  pipe  risers,  lined  with  concrete  about  5  inches  thick, 
will  be  embedded.  At  the  lower  end  of  each  riser  is  a  pear-shaped 
bronze  plug  valve,  operated  by  a  lever  and  rod,  running  to  the 
surface.  The  plug  shuts  with  the  pressure,  and  is  held  open  by 
its  own  weight ;  the  rod  is  released  by  a  magnet. 
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A  GOOD  ADVERTISEMENT 

FOR  HIGH=PRESSURE  GAS. 


One  Hundred  and  Eleven  Electric  Arc  Lamps  Displaced  in  Two  Roads. 

We  have  had  several  indications  recently  of  the  trouble  that 
high-pressure  gas-lamps  are  giving  to  electricians;  and  of  the 
popularity  that  a  high-pressure  system  of  gas  lighting  in  main 
streets  has  attained,  and  is  further  attaining,  among  tradesmen. 
The  discussion  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Munici¬ 
pal  Electrical  Association  showed,  with  strong  emphasis,  which 
way  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  effect  that  high-pressure 
parade  lighting  was  having  on  the  electrical  competitors.  The 
Brentford  Gas  Company  are  actively  pushing  the  system  in  their 
district ;  and  the  result  is  seen  by  the  following  advertisement  in 
the  “  West  London  Observer.”  It  is  the  best  possible  advertise¬ 
ment  the  Company  could  have ;  and  it  will  be  useful  to  them  as 
a  peg  upon  which  to  further  press  home  the  advantages  of  the 
system. 


Don’t  be  Talked  into 
Installing  High  Pressure. 


ELECTRICITY 

IS  LOW  PRESSURE 
AND  THE  .... 

SAFEST.  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST 

OF  ALL  ILLUMINANTS. 


LANTERNS  FIXED  AND  MAINTAINED 
By  the  Borough  Council  on  Easy  Terms. 


APPLY— 

Engineer  and  Manager, 

85,  Fulham  Palace  Road,  Hammersmith,  S.W. 


The  Company  are  now  putting  down  a  10-inch  high-pressure  main 
in  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  Hammersmith;  and  the  Borough 
Electrical  Engineer  found  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
Committee  to  the  keen  competition  he  was  having  to  meet.  As  a 
result,  the  Electricity  Committee  reported  to  the  Council  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect :  They  had  for  some  time  past  had  under  consideration 
the  question  of  advertising  to  bring  the  uses  of  electricity  before  the 
public.  Up  till  then  the  only  monies  spent  on  publicity  had  been 
£156  per  annum  to  a  canvasser  and  £50  per  annum  for  literature, 
&c.  They  were  now  strongly  of  the  opinion,  having  regard  to  the 
active  methods  pursued  by  the  Gas  Companies,  that  it  was  advis¬ 
able  to  spend  an  amount  of  not  less  than  £300  per  annum  for  this 
purpose  (including  the  salary  of  the  canvasser).  The  recommen¬ 
dation  was  agreed  to  by  the  Borough  Council.  The  foregoing  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  the  first  fruit ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  is  one  of  the 
best  possible  advertisements  the  Electricity  Department  could 
have  given  the  Gas  Company. 

We  learn  that  the  Company  have  recently  replaced  electric  arc 
lamps  with  high-pressure  lamps,  38  in  number  in  Askew  Road,  and 
73  in  number  in  Uxbridge  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  which  is  in  the 
area  supplied  with  electricity  by  the  Hammersmith  Borough  Coun¬ 
cil.  This  is  good  work. 


Scottish  Tube  and  Oil  Companies. 

It  was  announced  in  Glasgow  on  Monday  of  last  week,  that 
an  agreement  had  been  come  to  whereby  eleven  Scottish  tube¬ 
making  companies  would  be  amalgamated  under  the  title  of 
“The  Scottish  Tubemakers,  Limited.”  According  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  “  The  Times,”  the  capital  of  the  new  Company  will 
be  £600,000  ;  and  that  though  the  most  important  of  the  tube  com¬ 
panies — Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  Limited — will  stand  outside  the 
combination,  it  will  work  in  harmony  with  it,  and  will  not  only 
subscribe  for  a  block  of  ordinary  shares  of  the  Company,  but  will 
be  represented  on  the  Board.  A  movement  is  on  foot  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  four  leading  oil  companies — the  Pum- 
pherston,  Young’s,  Broxburn,  and  the  Oakbank.  Details  of  the 
scheme  have  not  been  made  public ;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  has  been  provisionally  fixed  at  £3,000,000.  The 
total  issued  capital  of  the  four  Companies  is,  in  round  figures, 
£1,900,000  ;  and  the  ordinary  portion  of  it  stands  at  a  substantial 
premium.  A  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme 
of  amalgamation  for  submission  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
different  Companies.  The  position  of  the  oil  industry,  though 
much  harassed  by  competition,  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory ; 
but  it  is  thought  that  it  can  be  greatly  improved  by  concentration 
of  management. 


OBITUARY. 


The  “Journal  fur  Gasbeleuchtung  ”  reports  the  death,  on  the 
13th  ult,  of  Herr  E.  Kunkler,  Assistant- Manager  of  the  Geneva 
Gas-Works,  at  the  age  of  47.  Herr  Kunkler  had  his  first  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  gas  'industry  as  an  Assistant  at  the  St.  Gall  Gas- 
Works.  He  was  then  for  five  years  Manager  of  the  lighting  and 
waterworks  at  Bid  and  Interlaken,  and  then  acted  as  Clerk  of 
Works  at  the  construction  of  the  Langenthal  Gas-Works,  from 
which  position  he  passed  to  Geneva. 

Mr.  Peter  Hurll — whose  absence  from  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Irish  Association  of  Gas  Managers  at  Cork  on  the  8th  inst. 
was  noted,  and  a  message  of  condolence  with  him  in  his  severe 
illness  sent  to  him — died  at  his  residence  at  Woodneuk,  Gart- 
cosh,  Glasgow,  on  the  14th  inst.  Mr.  Hurll’s  ailment  was  para¬ 
lysis.  He  was  in  his  70th  year.  He  was  of  the  firm  of  Peter  and 
Mark  Hurll,  manufacturers  of  fire-brick,  furnace  blocks,  and  gas 
retorts  and  fittings.  Mr.  Hurll  was  fond  of  attending  meetings  of 
gas  managers,  at  which  his  cheery  disposition  made  him  a  general 
favourite. 

Much  sympathy  will  be  felt  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lane,  of 
Aylesbury,  who  have  just  sustained  a  severe  bereavement  by  the 
sudden  death,  at  the  early  age  of  23,  of  their  younger  son,  Mr. 
George  Theodore  Lane.  Some  eighteen  months  ago,  he  had  to 
undergo  an  operation ;  and  subsequently  from  time  to  time  the 
advice  of  specialists  had  to  be  sought,  and  further  operations  per¬ 
formed.  In  the  hope  that  a  change  would  be  beneficial,  Mr.  Lane 
went  to  stay  at  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Twickenham,  where,  on 
the  13th  inst.,  about  midday,  a  serious  development  of  his  com¬ 
plaint  took  place;  and  he  succumbed  a  few  hours  later.  Mr. 
Lane’s  commercial  life  commenced  in  London  in  the  offices  of  Mr. 
Ernest  L.  Burton.  He  subsequently  studied  chemistry  and  engi¬ 
neering,  and  went  through  the  workshops  and  offices  of  Messrs. 
Gibbons  Bros.,  of  Dudley.  Seeking  increased  knowledge,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Black  Country,  where  he  passed  through  all 
stages  of  his  work.  He  so  far  advanced  himself  as  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  works  in  Caen  and  Antwerp ;  and  his  other 
engagements  included  the  preparation  of  plans  and  estimates  for 
works  in  Japan  and  New  Zealand.  He  had  travelled  a  great  deal ; 
his  journeyings  taking  him  into  Palestine,  across  the  Sahara 
Desert,  into  Egyptian  territory,  also  to  Italy,  Algiers,  and  many 
other  places.  He  had  contemplated  making  a  further  trip  to  the 
Nile  in  the  autumn.  The  funeral  took  place  last  Thursday  at  Ayles¬ 
bury  Cemetery.  It  was  attended  by  many  personal  friends  and 
several  of  the  employees  at  the  Aylesbury  Gas-Works,  of  which 
the  father  of  the  deceased,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  has 
for  many  years  been  Engineer  and  Manager. 

We  regret  to  learn,  from  New  Zealand  papers  just  to  hand,  of 
the  death,  on  the  7th  ult.,  at  the  age  of  61,  of  Mr.  Henry  Birch, 
for  many  years  Engineer  of  the  Wellington  Gas  Company.  De- 
ceased  had  been  for  some  time  in  ill-health ;  and,  with  tbe  view 
of  relieving  him  of  some  of  his  duties,  Mr.  Archibald  Dougall,  the 
Chemist  and  Second  Assistant  at  the  Hull  station  of  the  British 
Gas  Company,  was  not  quite  two  years  ago  appointed  Assis¬ 
tant  Engineer.  Mr.  Birch  was  a  native  of  London,  and  went  out 
to  Australia  with  his  parents  when  a  child.  Proceeding  to  New 
Zealand,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Wellington  Gas  Company  in 
1875  as  a  fitter.  Four  years  later  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Company’s  outside  work,  was  appointed  foreman  of  works  in  1880- 
and  engineer  in  1897.  This  position  he  retained  until  the  begin, 
ning  of  last  year,  when  he  retired  from  active  work,  and  took  up 
the  position  of  Consulting  Engineer.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  a 
grown-up  family.  At  the  funeral,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
sympathizing  friends  of  the  family,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Gas 
Company’s  staff  and  of  various  friendly  societies ;  while  the  floral 
tributes  included  wreaths  from  the  directors,  manager,  and  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Company,  some  of  the  staff  of  which  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Wellington  District  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters 
(of  which  the  deceased  was  Treasurer)  were  pall-bearers.  In  1907, 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  High  Court  of  the  Order,  held  at  Leeds ; 
and  when  on  the  trip  he  made  arrangements  for  the  construction 
of  the  Gas  Company’s  large  holder,  which  has  been  erected  at 
Miramar.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  with  high  esteem  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 


PERSONAL. 


It  is  reported  that  on  July  x,  Herr  C.  Kohn,  the  Manager  of 
the  Frankfort-on-Maine  Gas-Works,  celebrated  his  fifty  years’ 
jubilee  as  a  gas  engineer.  The  event  was,  at  his  own  desire, 
not  announced  beforehand ;  but  it  received  recognition  in  the 
bestowal  on  him  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  Fourth 
Class.  All  Herr  Kohn’s  colleagues  in  the  gas  industry  will  join 
in  wishing  him  a  further  long  continuance  of  his  activities. 

The  “Journal  fur  Gasbeleuchtung  ”  announces  that  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  Herr  Alex.  Bethe,  of  Magdeburg,  celebrated  his  eightieth 
birthday.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  representatives  of  the  industry, 
having  entered  the  service  of  the  General  Gas  Company  of  Magde¬ 
burg  in  1864,  and  having  since,  with  interruptions  for  military 
service  in  the  campaigns  of  1866  and  1S70-71,  been  connected 
with  that  and  other  gas  undertakings.  He  is  now  President 
of  the  Board  of  the  Company,  and  is  also  on  the  Board  of  the 
German  Continental  Gas  Company. 
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FAILURE  OF  THE  LARGEST  GASHOLDER  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 


The  “  Neue  Freie  Presse,”  of  Vienna,  in  its  issue  of  the  5th  inst., 
contained  an  announcement  that  the  new  holder  at  the  Brigit- 
tenau  station  of  the  gas  undertaking  of  the  Corporation  of  Vienna 
had  failed  while  being  tested  with  air  prior  to  being  brought  into 
use.  This  holder  is  of  250,000  cubic  metres,  or  about  8,830,000 
cubic  feet  capacity,  and  is  the  largest  so  far  erected  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  From  the  annexed  view  of  the  holder  when 
nearing  completion,  it  will  be  seen  that  (unlike  most  of  the  gas¬ 
holders  of  the  Vienna  Corporation)  it  stands  in  the  open,  and  has 
a  bulged  steel  tank.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  report 
of  the  accident. 

An  accident,  which  nearly  cost  twelve  workmen  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  bell  their  lives,  has  this  afternoon  (Aug.  4)  befallen 
the  Vienna  Corporation’s  new  large  gasholder,  the  erection  of 
which  was  just  finished  in  the  Brigittenau  district  between  the 
Forsthaus  Strasse,  the  Schwedengasse,  the  North-West  Railway 
Strasse,  and  the  Danube  Canal.  In  the  trial  filling  of  the  holder 
with  air,  which  was  pumped  into  the  bell  by  a  blower,  the  roof  of 
the  bell  suddenly  broke  loose  and  rolled  down  with  a  great  clutter 
into  the  water-tank  underneath.  The  twelve  workmen  engaged  on 
the  roof  were  able  to  escape  in  time  on  to  the  guide-framing,  and 
so  save  themselves. 


Gasholder,  with  the  Augsburg-Nuremberg  Works’  Bulged  Tank— 
8,830,000  cubic  feet  capacity — at  the  Brigittenau  Gas-Works  in  Vienna. 

The  Manager  of  the  Corporation  Gas-Works,  Herr  Menzel,  has 
made  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  accident  :  In  the 
testing  of  the  holder,  which  had  previously  taken  place  twice  with¬ 
out  the  least  hitch,  there  suddenly  occurred  to-day  a  deformation 
of  the  topmost  ring  of  the  bell.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the 
roof  of  the  bell  was  ruptured,  and  the  air  contained  in  the  holder 
rushed  out.  The  bell  of  the  holder  rapidly  sank  into  the  water- 
tank  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  it  was  further  knocked  about.  The  water- 
tank  and  the  guide-framing  remain  perfectly  intact.  No  one  was 
injured.  Those  who  were  at  work  on  the  testing  were  able  to 
escape  in  time  on  to  the  gallery  going  round  the  framing.  The 
damage  done  can  only  be  approximately  reckoned  at  over  100,000 
kronen  (£4170).  This  does  not,  however,  fall  on  the  Vienna  Cor¬ 
poration,  but  on  the  constructing  firm,  which  is  the  Augsburg- 
Niiremberg  Engineering  Works  (“  Maschinenfabrik  Augsburg- 

Nurnberg  Aktiengesellschaft,”  frequently  abbrievatcd  to  “M.  A.  N.”), 

whose  previously  erected  gasholder  (of  some  5,300,000  cubic  feet 
capacity)  at  the  Simmering  works  in  Vienna  has  worked  without 
a  fault.*  The  holder  to  which  the  accident  occurred  to-day  is  the 
largest  of  this  type  on  the  Continent.  It  would  contain  250,000 
cubic  metres  (8,830,000  cubic  feet)  of  gas.  It  is  260  feet  high,  279 
feet  in  diameter,  and  its  circumference  is  820  feet.  Inside  thegas- 


*  An  illustration  of  this  5,300,000  cubic  feet  gasholder,  of  similar  con¬ 
struction,  at  the  Simmering  (Vienna)  Gas-Works  (and  which  is  stated  to 
have  worked  quite  satisfactorily)  was  given  in  the  “  Journal  "  for  July  19 
last  year,  p.  201. 


bell  is  a  large  water-tank,  on  which  there  is  a  punt  for  use  by 
the  staff.  Such  accidents  happen  extremely  rarely,  but  are  not 
altogether  unavoidable.  Even  if  the  statical  calculations  are  quite 
in  order,  it  is  possible  that  a  small  error  may  occur  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  construction,  or  that  such  a  mishap  may  ensue  from 
the  use  of  unsuitable  material.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  work¬ 
men  heard  the  buckling  of  the  iron  sheets  in  time,  and  fled.  This 
accident  will  cause  a  delay  of  several  months  in  taking  over  the 
holder.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  to  pieces  the  whole 
framing  and  the  bell,  and  construct  them  afresh.  The  supply  of 
gas  to  the  Dobling  district  (for  which  this  holder  was  intended) 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  delay  in  its  construction.  The  gas 
for  the  district  will  be  drawn  from  the  Leopoldau  works. 

With  reference  to  this  report,  the  “  Journal  fur  Gasbeleuchtung  ” 
of  the  19th  inst.  quotes  the  following  from  a  technical  authority  : 

“  We  cannot  fall  in  with  the  view  put  forward  in  the  paper  that 
such  accidents  are  unavoidable.  The  fundamental  rules  for  the 
static  calculation  of  tanks,  guide-framings  and  bells  can  now  be 
laid  down  without  any  question.  With  proper  care  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  by  taking  account  of  an  adequate  margin  of  safety,  an 
occurrence  such  as  has  been  described  cannot  happen.  From 
the  short  and  not  quite  clear  exposition  given,  the  technical  man 
will  draw  the  following  sketch  of  the  event :  The  bell  and  tele¬ 
scoping  lifts  were  raised  with  air  for  testing.  This  obviously 
relieves  the  rafters  of  the  roof  of  load.  As  the  angle-ring  of  the 
roof  has  collapsed,  it  can  only  have  occurred  because  this  angle¬ 
ring,  with  the  connecting  parts  attached  to  it,  has  not  proved  safe 
enough  for  the  roof  of  the  bell.  It  cannot  have  been  the  roof 
which  fell  in  ;  but  the  upper  lift  or  bell  in  any  case  must  have 
fallen  into  the  tank  after  deformation  of  the  ring,  and  thereupon 
the  rest  of  the  bell  fell.  The  telescoping  lift  then  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  If  the  occurrence  took  place  thus,  the  only 
explanation  of  the  accident  which  could  be  found  was  that  there 
had  been  some  error  in  the  static  calculation.  Faulty  material 
cannot  alone  have  caused  such  a  collapse.  1  he  technical  man 
must  consequently  assume  either  that  incorrect  premises  were 
taken  for  the  static  calculation,  or  that  the  calculation  has  not 
allowed  a  sufficient  factor  of  safety,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
breaking  strength  of  the  top  curb  of  the  bell.” 

In  regard  to  this  opinion,  the  “Journal  fur  Gasbeleuchtung  ” 
observes  that  clearly  it  depends  only  on  an  assumption,  and  that 
for  investigating  the  matter  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  static 
calculation  should  be  made  public.  Our  contemporary  expresses 
its  readiness  to  publish  the  calculations,  so  that  technical  men, 
and  the  members  of  the  Gasholder  Committee  of  the  German 
Association  of  Gas  and  Water  Engineers  in  particular,  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  them.  We  are  only  too  glad  to 
endorse  this  plea  of  the  leading  German  gas  journal  for  publicity 
of  the  calculations  on  which  the  dimensions  of  the  structural 
parts  of  the  collapsed  bell  were  based,  and  for  our  part  will  under¬ 
take  if  they  are  placed  at  our  disposal  to  publish  them,  so  that 
English  consulting  and  constructional  gas  engineers  may  also  be 
in  a  position  to  discuss  them.  Our  contemporary  observes  further 
that  experienced  gasholder  constructors  attach  great  importance 
to  the  strength  of  the  top  curb  in  large  gasholders,  because  the 
proper  action  of  the  bell  depends  primarily  on  the  safe  design  of 
this  curb.  In  the  case  of  the  Hamburg  gasholder  disaster,  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  calculations  showed  that  they  were  based  on  rules 
or  formula:  which  had  until  then  been  regarded  as  acceptable,  but 
which  now  must  not  be  employed,  because  the  margin  of  safety 
then  introduced  had  been  shown  to  be  insufficient.  Not  only  in 
the  general  interest,  but  in  that  of  the  gas  industry  especially,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  (our  contemporary  continues)  that 
the  present  matter  should  be  thoroughly  investigated.  Such  inci¬ 
dents  are  apt  to  cause  difficulties  in  securing  new  concessions.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  too  strongly  urged  that  occurrences  of  this 
kind  should  be  properly  investigated,  in  order  that  a  repetition  of 
them  may  be  avoided.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  we  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  tenor  of  these  remarks. 

A  report  of  the  accident  in  the  “  Zeitschrift  des  Vereines  der 
Gas-und  Wasserfachmanner  in  Oesterreich  Ungarn,”  of  the  15th 
inst.,  states  that  the  disaster  occurred  on  Friday,  the  4th  inst., 
and  caused  great  damage  to  material,  though  fortunately  no  one 
was  injured.  The  holder  was  at  the  time  undergoing  the  pre¬ 
scribed  testing  for  soundness ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  had  been 
filled  with  air  to  raise  it  to  its  highest  position,  as  had  also  been 
done  a  few  days  previously.  While  men  were  engaged  in  apply¬ 
ing  soapsuds  to  the  riveted  seams,  the  top  lift  gave  way.  1  lie 
curb,  from  some  not  yet  clearly  ascertained  cause,  doubled^  up, 
and  the  crown  of  the  bell  folded  over  the  indented  place.  1  he 
air  streamed  out  with  great  velocity  from  the  opening  caused  by 
the  breaking  away  of  one  of  the  sheets.  1  he  bell  sank  rapidly  , 
and  as  several  of  the  axles  of  the  guide-rollers  had  been  sheared 
off,  it  was  forced  against  one  side  of  the  guide-framing.  The 
latter,  and  the  iron  water-tank,  remained  quite  uninjured.  The 
reconstruction  will  be  put  in  hand  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the 
giving  way  of  the  bell  has  been  clearly  established ;  and  piobably 
the  holder  will  be  ready  tor  use  at  the  specified  time.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  storage  of  the  gas  made  at  the  new  Leopoldau 
works  of  the  Corporation  of  Vienna.  The  loss  caused  by  the 
accident  will  not  fall  on  the  Corporation.  The  “Zeitschrift” 
promises  to  report  in  a  subsequent  issue  more  fully  on  the  acci¬ 
dent  and  its  cause. 


Aug.  22,  I  9  I  I .] 
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FOUR  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  OF 

VERTICAL  RETORTS  AT  COLOGNE. 

By  Dr.  F.  Leisse,  Chemist  at  the  Cologne  Gas-Works. 

The  twelve  beds  of  vertical  retorts  which  were  brought  into 
use  at  the  Cologne  Gas-Works  on  June  6,  1907,  and  the  further 
twelve  beds  started  two  months  later,  constitute  one  of  the  first 
extensive  installations  of  Dessau  vertical  retorts;  and  it  is  now 
opportune  to  review  the  experience  gained  in  four  years’  working 
of  them.  This  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Leisse  in  a  communication 
made  to  the  “Journal  fur  Gasbeleuchtung  ”  of  the  12th  inst.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  his  article. 

The  reports  oi  practical  experiences,  theoretical  disquisitions, 
and  long  calculations,  which  have  distinguished  the  contest 
between  the  modern  systems  of  gas-making  settings,  have  left  the 
gas  engineer  a  prey  to  new  doubts  and  unsolved  questions.  The 
author  hopes,  by  giving  practical  working  results,  obtained  at 
Cologne  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years,  to  throw  light  upon 
the  subject  for  his  colleagues.  The  installation  at  Cologne  has 
been  described  by  Herr  Prenger,  the  Manager  of  the  gas  under¬ 
taking  [see  “Journal,”  Vol.  XCVIII.,  pp.  810,’  1000;  Vol.  Oil., 
p.  562.]  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  experimental  plant  at 
Cologne  is  intended  for  a  daily  make  of  140,000  to  175,000  cubic 
feet,  and  the  apparatus  may  be  connected  either  with  two  settings 
of  the  vertical-retort  installation,  or  eight  settings  of  the  inclined 
retort  plant.  It  is  thus  possible  to  obtain  direct  comparative 
figures  of  the  working  results  of  the  two  types  of  plant  by  the  use 
of  this  special  experimental  apparatus. 

Westphalian  coal  only  has  been  carbonized  during  the  four 
years ;  and  it  has  been  a  mixture  from  ten  different  pits.  At  first, 
the  carbonizing  time  was  eleven  hours  ;  but  after  about  nine 
months  this  was  extended  to  twelve  hours,  with  the  object  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  make  of  gas  and  of  preserving  the  retorts,  which  in 
places  were  becoming  unsound  and  showing  signs  of  deformation 
due  to  overheating.  The  transverse  walls  in  the  heating  passages 
were  altered,  and  aprons  were  introduced  between  the  retorts  in 
order  to  effect  better  control  of  the  heating  of  the  settings.  After 
these  changes,  the  retorts  displayed  throughout  their  length  a 
uniformly  diminishing  temperature,  and  there  were  no  brighter 
rings  at  different  levels.  The  empirical  methods  of  controlling 
retort-settings  which  formerly  sufficed  are  not  adequate  for  ver¬ 
tical  retorts,  which  require  greater  care  and  more  scientific  con¬ 
trol.  The  ordinary  regulation  of  the  heats  of  the  settings  is 
chiefly  effected  through  the  flue  and  primary  air-dampers.  The 
supply  of  secondary  air  is  kept  constant.  The  setting  of  the 
primary-air  damper,  according  to  the  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide 
in  the  exit  gases,  as  judged  by  the  eye,  suffices  to  keep  the  com¬ 
bustion  almost  within  the  theoretical  limits.  1  he  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  escaping  gases  remains  between  18  and  19 
per  cent.,  and  the  temperature  between  500°  and  550°  C.  (930°  to 
1020°  Fahr.). 

Special  care  must  be  taken  in  clinkering,  and  the  draught  and 
air  supply  carefully  looked  after  at  the  time,  as  the  setting  is  of 
light  construction  and  stores  up  comparatively  little  heat.  A 
troublesome  construction  of  the  grate  has  been  remedied  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  step-grate.  Owing  to  the  small  height  between  the  grate 
and  the  gas-exit  passages,  there  is  only  a  comparatively  small 
depth  of  incandescent  coke  in  the  producer,  especially  after 
clinkering,  and  as  a  result  i|  to  2  hours  elapse  before  normal 
combustion  is  restored  and  the  setting  regains  its  proper  tem¬ 
perature.  The  maintenance  of  a  uniformly  high  temperature  and 
uniform  distribution  of  the  heat  in  the  different  passages  of  the 
setting  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  proper  working  of  the 
setting  and  for  its  durability.  The  lower  passages  should  be 
inspected  at  least  once  a  day,  to  see  that  they  are  not  blocked  by 
blown  ash  or  clinker,  and  frequent  measurements  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  made  with  a  pyrometer,  of  which  the  Wanner 
type  is  ideal  for  this  purpose.  Various  other  cleaning  operations 
are  necessary  once  every  two  to  four  months.  Owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  regenerative  flues  and  their  ready  accessibility, 
any  caulking  of  them  that  may  be  required  is  easily  carried  out. 
The  horizontal  take-off  pipes  have  to  be  cleared  once  in  four  days, 
and  the  pans  in  the  hydraulic  main  cleared  of  thick  tar.  T.  he 
original  arrangement  of  the  take-off  pipes  rendered  the  clearing  of 
them  a  difficult  matter,  and  required  the  services  of  three  men ; 
but  in  reconstructing,  this  difficulty  is  being  avoided.  Sprinkling 
the  ascension  pipe  has  diminished  the  formation  of  thick  tar  or 
pitch  ;  but  ammoniacal  liquor  has  not  proved  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose,  because  it  corrodes  the  numerous  cocks. 

The  retorts  are  scurfed  once  in  30  to  35  days,  by  burning  them 
out  completely,  for  which  14  to  18  hours  are  necessary.  The  re¬ 
covery  of  the  scurf  is  thereby  foregone ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
injury  to  the  retorts  by  scurfing  tools  is  avoided.  The  regular 
burning-off  of  the  scurf  has  considerable  influence  on  the  dis¬ 
charging  of  the  retorts,  because  when  the  layer  of  scurf  has  be¬ 
come  too  thick  pieces  of  it  fly  oft  when  steam  is  admitted,  and  the 
resulting  holes  serve  to  cause  the  cake  of  coke  to  hang  up  in  the 
retort.  For  the  first  two  days  after  scurfing,  no  steam  is  admitted 
to  the  retort ;  so  that  the  rough  surface  becomes  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  scurf,  which  facilitates  the  discharge  of  the  coke. 
According  to  experience  at  Cologne,  it  is  an  advantage  in  regard 
to  the  discharging  of  the  coke  to  mix  unscreened  coal  with  nuts. 


The  coal  then  cakes  better,  probably  owing  to  the  rather  higher 
proportion  of  water  in  the  washed  nuts,  and  the  coke  is  denser 
and  sticks  less  firmly  to  the  walls  of  the  retort. 

In  regard  to  the  industrial  results  obtained  with  the  vertical 
retort-settings,  and  the  advantages  of  the  system  compared  with 
the  former  working,  the  works’  figures  for  the  past  years  afford 
the  best  answer.  The  year  1907-8  is  ignored,  because  vertical, 
inclined,  and  horizontal  retorts  were  in  use  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  results  cannot  be  properly  separated  ;  while  the  regulation  of 
the  vertical-retort  settings  had  not  then  been  perfected  and  the 
transition  from  1 1  to  12  hours  carbonizing  time  had  not  been  made. 
The  figures  for  the  make  and  quality  of  the  gas  and  the  quantity 
and  composition  of  the  bye-products  given  are  average  values  for 
the  last  three  working  years.  The  working  has  been  with  steam¬ 
ing  during  the  last  two  of  the  twelve  hours  occupied  in  working- 
off  the  charge ;  the  steam  being  at  half-an-atmosphere  pressure. 
For  comparison,  the  average  results  are  given  for  the  working  of 
horizontal-retort  settings  in  the  years  1900  to  1907  ;  and  as  re¬ 
peated  investigations  extending  over  a  number  of  years  showed 
that  the  carbonizing  results  were  the  same  for  inclined  retorts,  the 
figures  may  be  taken  as  applying  also  to  the  latter  system. 

The  trial  runs  for  the  purpose  of  testing  coal,  which  were  made 
in  one  of  the  settings  of  vertical  retorts  without  the  admission 
of  steam,  show  interesting  results.  About  30  tons  of  coal  were 
carbonized  in  each  trial.  The  temperature  at  which  the  setting 
was  worked  was  higher  in  the  last  of  the  three  years — viz.,  about 
1240°  to  1280°  C.  (2264°  to  2336°  Fahr.).  This,  since  steam  was 
not  being  admitted,  was  purposely  lower  than  the  temperature 
maintained  in  the  other  settings — viz.,  1300°  to  1315°  C.  (2372 J  to 
2399°  Fahr.).  The  results  of  the  coal-testing  trials  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  vertical-retort  setting  are  shown  in  Table  I. 


Table  I. — Coal  Testing  Trials.  Average  Results. 


Retorts . 

Inclined. 

Vertical,  without  Steaming. 

Year . 

1908-9. 

1908-9. 

1909-10. 

I9IO-II. 

Number  of  trials  .... 
Make  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  ;  1 

16 

M 

30 

3i 

cubic  feet  at  6o°  Fahr.  and  r 

30  in . . 

Calorific  power,  B.Th.U.  per 

10,846 

11,383 

11,474 

11,770 

cubic  foot  at  6o°  Fahr.  and  ) 
30  in . ) 

570 

568 

572 

575 

Valuation  figure  (make  mul- 1 
tiplied  by  calorific  power)  .  1 

6,181,829 

6,467,891 

6,566,756 

6,773,169 

These  results,  speaking  generally,  are  no  higher  than  those  ob¬ 
tained  earlier  from  horizontal  retorts  when  the  latter  were  charged, 
as  had  been  found  advantageous,  with  uniformly  mixed  large  and 
small  coal  from  different  pits.  The  make  of  gas,  however,  showed 
a  considerable  increase  in  an  experiment  in  which  coal  of  different 
origin  and  of  different  size  was  mixed,  as  had  been  done  in  large- 
scale  working.  Trials  made  with  such  mixed  coal  showed,  without 
steaming,  an  average  make  of  12,200  cubic  feet  per  ton.  Ihe  in¬ 
clined  retort  tests  of  coal  made  in  1908-9  [Table  I.J  likewise  were 
on  about  30  tons  of  coal,  and  the  values  agree  closely  with  the 
trial  figures  obtained  from  horizontal  settings,  which,  for  the  year 
1904-5  showed  a  make  of  11,002  cubic  feet  per  ton.  In  the  last 
two  years,  the  tests  of  coal  have  been  made  only  in  the  vertical 
retort-setting.  The  noteworthy  feature  of  the  results  of  the 
different  years  is  the  rise  in  calorific  power  and  in  the  valuation 
figure  which  accompanies  the  increase  in  the  make  of  gas.  1  his 
is  a  striking  characteristic  of  vertical-retort  working,  and  is  con¬ 
trary  to  earlier  experiences  in  carbonization.  For  instance,  the 
figures  given  in  Table  II.  show  the  results  of  the  working  of 
horizontal  retorts  in  the  years  1902-3  and  1904-5. 


Table  II. — Results  of  Horizontal-Retort  Working. 


Year . 

Make  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal,  cubic  feet  at  6o°  Fahr.  I 

and  30  in . .  ) 

Calorihc power,  B.Th.U.per  cubic  foot  at  6o°  Fahr.  I 

and  30  in . . 

Valuation  figure  (make  multiplied  by  calorific  I 
power).  .  . 


1902-3. 


10,668 
593 
6,33' >223 


1904-5. 


ti,343 

559 

6,340,709 


In  the  latter  year,  the  heats  of  carbonization  were  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  former ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  valuation 
figure  is  practically  identical — the  increased  make  of  gas  being 
attended  by  a  falling  off  in  the  calorific  power.  T.  he  rise  in  the 
valuation  figure  with  increase  in  the  heats  of  carbonization, 
which  the  trials  with  the  vertical  retort-settings  show,  is  also 
clearly  displayed  in  the  results  of  working  on  the  large  scale  ,  but 
in  the  latter,  the  better  utilization  of  the  steam  introduced  when 

Table  III. —  Working  Results  with  Vertical  Retorts  with  Steaming. 


I9O8-9. 

I9O9-IO. 

I9IO-II. 

Make  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal,  cubic  feeti 
at  6o°  Fahr.  and  30  in . f 

12,703 

13,399 

14,203 

Calorific  power,  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot, 
at  6o°  Fahr.  and  30  in . 1 

544 

538 

526 

Valuation  figure  (make  multiplied  by , 
calorific  power) . 1 

6,910,689 

7,209,465 

7.464,875 
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the  temperature  of  the  setting  is  increased  has  also  to  be  taken 

into  account.  ,  .  ....  •  ■  „ 

The  results  of  the  vertical-retort  working  with  steaming  in  the 

last  three  years  are  shown  in  1  able  III.  f 

Frequent  analyses  of  the  gas  obtained  with  the  make  of  14,203 
cubic  feet  per  ton  showed  that  it  had  the  following  average  com¬ 
position  : — 


Carbonic  acid 
Heavy  hydrocarbons 
Carbonic  oxide  . 
Methane  .... 
Hydrogen 

Nitrogen  .... 


Per  Cent. 
l'9 
2’4 
I3'4 

22’  I 

5g'9 
3'3 

100 'o 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  favourable  results  obtained  with 
the  vertical  retorts  have  been  due  to  the  coal  having  improved  in 
quality  in  recent  years,  T  he  results  of  the  analyses  made  of  the 
coal  in  the  last  three  years  and  in  the  year  1902-3  are  given  in 
Table  IV.,  and  show  such  close  agreement  that  the  results  of  the 
make  obtained  in  the  different  years  may  be  taken  as  comparable 
values. 


ammonia  was  0-232  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  coal  carbonized, 
which  is  equivalent  to  20J  lbs.  of  sulphate  per  ton. 

The  coke  produced  under  the  higher  pressure  prevailing  in  the 
vertical  retort  is  denser  than  that  produced  in  inclined  and  hori¬ 
zontal  retorts,  and  more  nearly  resembles  oven-coke.  It  ism 
large  pieces,  and  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  is  greater.  The 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  inclined-retort  coke  to 
vertical-ietort  coke  is  1  :  i"i6.  , 

Attempts  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  coke  consumed  in  water- 
gas  production  led  to  no  conclusive  result ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
scurf  largely  contributes  to  the  decomposition  of  the  steam,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  lower  half  of  the  retort  it  is  of  a  porous  honeycombed 
structure,  as  opposed  to  the  close  structure  of  that  in  the  upper 
part.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  water  gas  produced  in  ver¬ 
tical  retorts  differs  considerably  in  calorific  power  and  composi¬ 
tion  from  that  made  in  separate  generators.  It  is  carburetted  to 
a  certain  extent  with  methane  and  heavy  hydrocarbons,  either  m 
the  retort  or  on  its  way  to  the  hydraulic  main.  This  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  any  comparison  of  the  economy  of  the 
two  methods  of  producing  water  gas.  Table  VI.  shows  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  composition  of  the  two  gases. 

Tuu.i-  VI. — Oualitv  and  Composition  of  Water  Gas. 


Table  IV.— Average  Composition  of  Coal  Carbonized. 


Year . 

1902-3. 

1908*9. 

I9O9-IO. 

X9IO*II. 

No.  of  Analyses . 

128 

132 

73 

Il8 

Moisture,  per  cent . 

Volatile  matter,  per  cent. 

Coke,  per  cent . 

Ash,  per  cent . 

3'°5 

11*07 

2-50 

28-49 

69 -ot 
10-73 

2’37 

28-86 

68-77 

10-63 

2-36 

28-82 

68-82 

11-58 

Calorific  power,  B.Th.U.  per  lb.  . 

12,571 

•• 

•• 

12,533 

The  question  whether  the  introduction  of  the  vertical  retort 
constitutes  a  great  advance  in  gas  manufacture  must  therefore, 
on  the  strength  of  these  working  results  extending  over  a  number 
of  years,  obviously  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing,  however,  to  inquire  how  the  improved  values  are  obtained, 
and  in  what  respect  the  conditions  of  carbonization  in  vertical 
retorts  differ  from  those  of  the  older  systems.  In  the  author  s 
opinion,  the  vertical  retort  combines  in  a  happy  consummation 
two  factors.  (1)  The  complete  filling  of  the  whole  retort  space  up 
to  a  certain  height — i.e.,  about  27^  inches  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  retort  mouthpiece— and  the  closer  packing  of  the  coal,  whereby 
the  highly-heated,  uncovered  retort  walls  are  reduced  as  far  as 
possible,  and  a  greater  velocity  of  the  stream  of  gas  ensues ;  and 
(2)  the  temperature  selected  and  the  possibility  of  increasing  it  up 
to  the  limit  of  durability  of  the  fire-brick  material,  and  its  gradual 
diminution  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ot  the  retort.  The  rise  in 
the  valuation  figure  with  the  increase  of  temperature  is  directly 
dependent  on  the  far  greater  protection  afforded  to  the  produced 
gas.  Gasification  takes  place  more  quickly  when  the  heats  are 
higher,  while  with  the  vertical  retort  the  gas  passes  to  the  ascen¬ 
sion  pipe  chiefly  through  the  cold  mass  of  coal,  and  only  to  a  small 
extent  past  the  hot  walls  of  the  retort ;  and  as  the  evolution  of  gas 
is  greater,  its  velocity  increases  and  a  greater  proportion  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  decomposition.  On  the  other  hand,  with  horizontal 
and  inclined  retorts  the  gas  must  pass  through  the  comparatively 
large  free  space  above  the  coal,  in  which  it  is  exposed  throughout 
to  the  high  temperature  of  the  setting.  Gasification  accelerated 
by  increase  in  the  temperature  will  in  these  unfavourable  condi¬ 
tions  be  less  capable  of  realizing  the  advantages  which  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  greater  production  of  gas. 

The  assumption  that  the  gasification  process  takes  place  in  the 
vertical  retort  in  altered  conditions  is  clearly  supported  by  the 
quantities  and  the  composition  of  the  bye-products  obtained.  The 
variations  in  the  ammonia,  tar,  sulphur,  cyanogen,  and  naphtha¬ 
lene  produced  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  method 
of  working  in  the  vertical  retort  is  fundamentally  different.  The 
amount  of  tar  produced  in  the  vertical  retort-settings  was  on  the 
average  4'99  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  coal  carbonized  the  last 
three  years,  as  compared  with  4-44  per  cent,  in  the  years  1901 -2  to 
1906-7  when  other  types  of  retort  were  in  use.  The  tar  products 
from  the  various  types  of  setting  are  also  quite  different.  The  tar 
from  the  vertical  retorts  is  a  thinly  fluid,  oily  product,  whereas 
that  from  horizontal  and  inclined  retorts  is  a  thick  and  viscous 
material.  Table  V.  shows  the  difference  in  the  properties  of  the 
two  tars. 


Table  V. — Properties  of  Coal  Tar. 


From 

Vertical  Retorts. 

Horizontal  Retorts. 

Specific  gravity . 

I  *  I  12 

1*120 

Proportion  of  pitch,  per  cent.  . 

25  30 

55-60 

Free  carbon,  per  cent.  . 

i'5-2'5 

20-25 

Naphthalene . 

None  separated 

Large  quantities  sepa- 

on  distillation 

rated  in  solid  state 

The  yield  of  ammonia,  computed  from  the  amount  of  ammonia- 
cal  products  sold,  was,  on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  with 
vertical  retorts,  0-322  per  cent,  of  real  ammonia  on  the  weight  of 
coal  carbonized,  or  equivalent  to  28  lbs.  of  sulphate  per  ton  of 
coal;  whereas  in  the  years  1901  to  1907  the  proportion  of  real 


From 

Vertical  Retorts. 

A  Generator. 

Calorific  power,  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot 
at  6o°  Fahr.  and  30  in . 

330 

288 

Carbonic  acid  .  .  Volumes  per  cent. 

1  *6 

2*2 

Heavy  hydrocarbons  ,,  ,, 

0*8 

•  * 

Oxygen  ....  ,,  x 

•  • 

O  4 

Carbonic  oxide  .  ,,  ,i 

40*0 

42  4 

Methane  ...  ,,  -> 

1  *  2 

o*3 

Hydrogen  ...  ,,  x 

53‘3 

4*1 

Nitrogen  ...  ,,  .> 

3'  i 

100*0 

100*0 

The  introduction  of  the  vertical  retort  has  been  attended  with 
certain  indirect  advantages  of  considerable  importance.  The 
proportion  of  naphthalene  in  the  gas  is  so  small  that  naphthalene 
washers  are  no  longer  necessary.  The  amount  in  the  purified 
gas  is  so  little  that  it  cannot  be  estimated  exactly.  W  hen  ver¬ 
tical  retorts  were  first  brought  into  use,  however,  the  naphthalene 
already  clinging  to  the  walls  of  the  distributing  mains  was  taken 
up  by  the  gas  poorer  in  naphthalene  and  carried  forward,  and  it 
was  either  recovered  in  the  syphons  or  it  blocked  the  service-pipe. 
The  proportions  of  cyanogen  and  sulphur  in  the  crude  and  puri¬ 
fied  gas  are  shown  in  Table  VII. 


Table  VII. — Cyanogen  and  Sulphur  in  the  Gas. 


Crude. 

Purified. 

Vertical. 

Inclined. 

Vertical. 

Inclined. 

Cyanogen,  grains  per  too  cubic  feet 
Sulphur,  ,,  x 

46-3 

323-4 

101*4 

458*9 

8-74 

13-98 

19- 67 

20- 98 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  establish  the  relief  afforded  to  the 
purifiers  on  the  large  scale  by  the  reduction  in  the  proportions  of 
cyanogen  and  sulphur  in  the  gas,  because  a  new  puiifying  system 
was  brought  into  action  at  the  same  time  as  the  vertical  retorts, 
and  later,  artificial  purifying  material  was  substituted  for  oxide. 
Exhaustive  experiments  in  the  experimental  plant,  however,  show 
that  the  artificial  oxide  purifies  about  double  as  much  vertical- 
retort  gas  as  inclined-retort  gas.  These  figures  are  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  analytical  results  given  in  Table  VII. 

Naturally,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  possible  to  give  an  exact 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  durability  and  the  cost  of  repaiis 
of  vertical  retort  installations.  Previously,  the  only  answer  that 
could  be  given  was  that  in  this  respect  they  appeared  to  be  quite 
fulfilling  the  best  anticipations.  It  has  now  been  established, 
however,  that  during  the  period  of  four  years  working  there  has 
not  been  a  single  case  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  repair  the 
retorts  or  the  settings  themselves.  Current  maintenance  charges 
included  only  the  natural  replacement  of  mechanical  parts,  the 
renewal  of  the  lower  doors  which  burned  through  after  a  time, 
and  partial  renewal  of  the  upper  lids.  The  latter,  as  first  made, 
were  too  weak,  and  have  been  strengthened  by  ribs  and  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  eccentric  framing.  The  consumption  of  the  lower  doors 
averages  10  per  cent.,  and  of  the  upper  lids  12  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  different  benches  of  settings  have  remained  in  work 
for  the  number  of  days  stated  below  before  it  has  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  renew,  partially  or  entirely,  the  retort-chamber. 

Bench  No.  I . i5°i  setting-days 

,,  No.  II . 963  >< 

„  No.  Ill . 1115  ..  .. 

,,  No.  IV .  1345  x  x 

The  average  working  life  has,  therefore,  been  1231  days. 

The  great  differences  shown  for  the  various  benches  are  due  to 
the  desire  to  avoid  repairing  the  whole  of  the  settings  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  distribute  the  work  of  repair.  Consequently,  the 
lower  halves  of  the  retorts  in  Benches  II.  and  III.  were  replaced 
before  absolutely  necessary;  while  Bench  No.  IV.  was  recon¬ 
structed  in  May  and  June  last,  and  the  renewal  of  Bench  No.  I. 
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will  be  put  in  hand  this  autumn.  The  average  make  of  gas  per 
setting  has  been  166,504,300  cubic  feet,  compared  with  123,606,000 
cubic  feet  for  horizontal-retort  settings.  The  cost  of  the  repairs 
for  the  24  vertical-retort  settings  has  been  £3500.  This  includes 
the  cost  for  Bench  No.  I.,  which  is  to  be  carried  out  this  autumn, 
and  for  which  the  expenditure  on  Bench  No.  I V.  gives  the  necessary 
figures.  The  cost  of  repairs  or  renewals  has,  therefore,  been 
found  to  amount,  for  vertical  retort-settings,  to  o-23d.,  and  for 
horizontal  retort-settings  to  o-qd.,  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made. 
It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  ascertain  exact  figures  for  the  in¬ 
clined  retort-settings,  as  they  have  been  so  little  used  that  renewal 
will  only  become  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

The  lower  cost  of  repair’s  of  the  vertical  retort-settings  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  much  greater  make  of  gas  and  the  lighter 
construction  of  the  settings.  On  taking  down  the  settings,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  found  to  be  throughout  in  such  good  condition 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  retorts  and  the  stiffening  slabs  in 
the  lower  parts,  almost  all  the  material  could  be  used  again  in  the 
reconstruction.  There  were  only  trifling  settlings  of  the  side  walls 
of  the  settings,  and  the  burner-nozzles  had  not  been  affected  by 
the  fire.  The  producers  were  relined  in  the  furnace  zone,  and  the 
slabs  above  the  clinkering  doors  were  also  renewed  in  order  to 
ensure  smooth  working. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  points  out  that  the  comparative  values 
given  in  his  paper  admit  of  deductions  being  drawn  as  to  the  work¬ 
ing  and  economical  advantages  of  the  vertical-retort  system  over 
the  older  systems  of  carbonization.  The  greater  make  of  gas,  the 
increase  in  the  valuation  figure  with  the  rise  of  temperature,  and 
the  quantity  and  composition  of  the  bye-products  obtained,  show 
that  carbonization  takes  place  under  greatly  altered  conditions, 
which  open  out  a  hopeful  prospect  for  the  further  development  of 
the  vertical  retort-setting.  The  settings  of  eighteen  vertical  retorts 
which  are  now  being  introduced,  with  still  better  working  results, 
already  show  further  progress. 

COKING  INDUSTRY  OF  SOUTH  YORKSHIRE 
AND  DERBYSHIRE. 

In  the  “Journal  ”  for  the  nth  of  April  last  (p.  109),  an  ab¬ 
stract  was  given  of  a  paper  read  by  Professor  L.  T.  O’Shea,  of 
the  Sheffield  University,  on  the  subject  of  “  Recent  Progress  in 
the  Bye-Product  Coking  Industry.”  The  author  has  an  interest¬ 
ing  communication  in  the  current  number  of  the  “  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry”  on  the  position  of  the  industry 
in  South  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire ;  and  we  make  the  following 
extracts  from  it. 

The  manufacture  of  coke  has  been  an  extensive  industry  in 
South  Yorkshire  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  seams  north  of  the  Don  yield  coking  coals.  Before  the  year 
1899,  the  coals  were  coked  chiefly  in  beehive  ovens,  and,  except 
in  a  few  isolated  instances,  the  recovery  of  bye-products  from 
coke-ovens  was  not  attempted.  A  noticeable  instance  of  this 
exception  is  the  successful  recovery  of  bye-products  from  coal 
coked  in  the  beehive  oven  by  Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  and 
Co.,  at  the  Thorncliffe  Coal  and  Iron  Works.  This  firm  have  for 
many  years  recovered  ammonium  sulphate,  and  illuminating  and 
lubricating  oils,  from  coal  coked  in  their  patent  beehive  oven,  and 
are  well  known  for  the  manufacture  of  the  disinfectant  “Izal” 
from  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  the  tar  oils.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  coke  in  the  modern  retort  or  closed  oven  with  bye- 
product  recovery  in  South  Yorkshire  practically  dates  from  1900, 
when  the  first  battery  of  35  ovens  was  started  at  the  Wharn- 
cliffe  Silkstone  Collieries  by  Messrs.  Simon-Carves.  Since  that 
year  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  South  Yorkshire 
and  North  Derbyshire.  The  development  of  the  industry  is  inte¬ 
resting,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  rapid  growth,  but 
also  as  affording  an  example  of  the  improvements  and  modifica¬ 
tions  in  oven  construction  which  have  closely  followed  one  another 
as  manufacturers  and  oven  constructors  gained  experience  of  the 
conditions  necessary  for  successfully  working  the  plant. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Mines  and  Quarries 
General  Report,  Part  III.,  “  Output  ”  for  1909,  show  the  extent 
of  the  industry  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire.  The  quantity  of 


Yorkshire. 

Derbyshire. 

No.  of 
Batteries. 

No.  of 
Ovens. 

No.  or 
Batteries. 

No.  cf 
Ovens. 

Simon-Carvds  . 

20  (a) 

729  (a) 

0 

0 

Simplex . 

I 

44 

2 

150 

Semet-Solvay  . 

3 

92 

0 

0 

Koppers . 

8(b) 

317  (b) 

0 

O 

Huessener  . 

I 

3° 

2 

100 

Mackey-Seymour  . 

I 

32 

0 

0 

Otto-Hilgenstock  . 

5  W 

325  (c) 

1 

60 

Coppee  . 

O 

O 

2  ( d ) 

T  17(d) 

(a)  Including  4  under  construction,  consisting  of  94  ovens. 

{ b )  ,,  2  ,,  ,,  ,,  65  i» 

(c)  „  2  „  ,.  „  100  „ 

(d)  1  1,  ..  .1  50  ,, 

coke  manufactured  at  coke-ovens  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
10,240,093  tons;  in  Yorkshire,  2,684,102  tons;  and  in  Derbyshire, 


234,825  tons.  With  the  exception  of  Durham,  in  which  county 
5i335>79°  tons  °f  coke  were  produced  in  1909,  Yorkshire  is  the 
largest  coke-producing  county  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  figures,  supplied  by  the  various  firms  of  oven 
constructors,  show  the  extent  of  the  bye-product  recovery  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  counties  named. 

The  number  and  kind  of  oven,  whether  bye-product  or  not,  in 
use  in  1909,  are  shown  by  the  following  figures,  taken  from  the 
report  above  mentioned  : — 


Kind  cf  Oven. 

Yorkshire. 

Derbyshire. 

Beehive . 

3802 

302 

Simon-Carvds . 

709 

O 

Semet-Solvay . 

125 

O 

Coppee  . 

5° 

67 

Koppers . 

72 

36 

Otto-Hilgenstock . 

325 

60 

Simplex . 

44 

150 

Huessener . 

25 

34 

Collins . 

45 

O 

Mackey-Seymour . 

32 

O 

Other  kinds . 

74 

O 

Total . 

5303 

649 

Coking  Coals. 

South  Yorkshire  Coalfields—  Most  of  the  coal  seams  north  of  the 
Don  are  coking  coals,  and  among  the  seams  which  are  used  in 
South  Yorkshire  for  coking,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  coal  from 
other  seams,  are  the  Tinsley  Thin,  High  Hazels  or  Kents  Thick, 
Barnsley  Bed,  Swallow  Wood,  Fenton,  Parkgate,  Thorncliffe 
Thin,  Silkstone,  Whinmoor,  and  Soft  Bed  or  Coking  Coal.  Among 
the  Yorkshire  coals,  the  most  important,  and  perhaps  the  most 
generally  used,  for  coking  are  those  from  the  Barnsley,  Parkgate, 
and  Silkstone  seams. 

Derbyshire  Coalfields—  This  coalfield  is  co-extensive  with  the 
South  Yorkshire  coalfield,  and  in  its  northern  area  furnishes  many 
excellent  coking  coals,  though  south  of  Ilkeston  the  coals  appear 
to  lose  their  coking  properties.  Among  the  coking  coals  of  North 
Derbyshire  are  those  from  the  following  seams :  High  Hazels,  r  op 
Hards,  Waterloo,  Deep  Softs,  Deep  Hards,  Piper,  Tupton,  Three- 
quarter,  and  Black  Shale. 

Correlation  of  the  Seams—  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the 
following  seams  in  the  two  counties  correspond  with  one  another. 
Barnsley  Bed  and  Top  Hards,  Parkgate  and  Deep  Hards,  Silkstone 
and  Black  Shale ;  but  the  correlation  of  the  other  seams  presents 
some  difficulties.  Approximate  analyses  of  some  of  the  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire  coals  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


— 

Volatile 

Matter. 

Fixed 

Carbon. 

Ash. 

Moisture. 

Sulphur. 

Yorkshire. 

High  Hazels  .... 

35 '32 

63-11 

1 '57 

•  • 

2-49 

Barnsley . 

3° '97 

64-65 

4-38 

1 '94 

Swallow  Wood 

30 '44 

63-69 

5 '86 

•  • 

2 '64 

Parkgate . 

3°  '56 

65-59 

3'84 

•  • 

2' 18 

Thorncliffe  Thin. 

35  ’52 

63-98 

0-50 

•  • 

Silkstone . 

32-29 

65-08 

2-36 

1  62 

Whinmoor  .... 

32-95 

60-83 

4 '60 

Derbyshire. 

53-38 

3'89 

Waterloo . 

34'i7 

7 '94 

Deep  Softs . 

35-27 

55-50 

3'55 

5 '68 

Deep  Hards  .... 

33-48 

56-95 

5-18 

4 '39 

Piper  . 

34-78 

55-35 

5 '94 

3 '93 

Tupton . 

34-17 

58-89 

3-38 

3’56 

Black  Shale  .... 

36-12 

55- 11 

6-29 

2-48 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  analyses  that  the  proportion  of  volatile 
matter  obtained  from  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coals  is  very 
high.  The  substances  recovered  from  them  are  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate,  tar,  benzol,  and  gases.  The  yield  of  products  generally 
obtained  is :  Ammonium  sulphate,  22  to  35  lbs.  per  ton  of  coal ; 
tar,  about  5  per  cent. ;  65  per  cent,  benzol,  from  2-25  to  2-5  gallons 
per  ton  ;  and  gases,  10,000  to  11,500  cubic  feet  per  ton. 

The  Coking  Slack. 

The  coal  generally  used  is  the  small  coal  or  slack  that  is 
separated  from  the  larger  coal  in  the  process  of  screening  which 
the  coal  undergoes  directly  it  is  drawn  from  the  pit.  In  cases, 
however,  where  the  quantity  of  slack  made  is  insufficient,  some  of 
the  larger  coal  is  crushed  and  sent  to  the  coke-ovens.  Sometimes 
dry  slack  is  used  for  coking  purposes.  Washing  the  slack  is 
generally  resorted  to  where  it  is  required  for  use  in  bye-product 
ovens.  This,  by  removing  the  mechanically  mixed  dirt,  greatly 
improves  the  quality  of  the  coke,  and  reduces  the  quantity  of  ash 
and  sulphur  in  it. 

Coking  in  Beehive  Ovens. 

The  manufacture  of  coke  in  beehive  ovens  is  more  extensively 
practised  in  South  Yorkshire  than  in  Derbyshire.  In  the  former 
county,  3802  beehive  ovens  were  in  use  in  1909;  in  the  latter 
there  were  302.  The  ovens  are  dome-shaped  chambers,  about 
13  feet  in  diameter  and  from  7  to  8  feet  high  in  the  centre.  They 
are  built  in  batteries  in  two  rows,  back  to  back,  with  a  common 
flue  running  the  whole  length  of  the  battery.  In  front  of  each 
oven  is  a  doorway,  which,  during  the  coking  process,  is  closed  with 
bricks  well  covered  with  “  daub,”  while  in  the  crown  of  the  dome 
is  an  opening  or  hopper  used  for  charging  purposes.  Each  oven 
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is  connected  with  the  central  flue  by  means  of  a  port  through 
which  the  waste  gases  pass  into  the  flue,  and  from  it  are  conducted 
under  boilers,  where  they  are  used  for  generating  steam.  The 
ovens  are  charged  with  a  layer  of  slack  (usually  washed)  2  ft.  3  in. 
to  2  ft.  6  in.  thick,  and  air  is  admitted  through  a  small  opening  left 
in  the  bricked-up  doorway.  The  heat  retained  in  the  masonry 
soon  causes  the  coal  to  distil,  and  the  gases  take  fire  in  the  dome 
of  the  oven.  When  the  gases  are  well  alight,  the  hoppers  at  the 
top  of  the  ovens  are  closed  with  dampers,  and  the  coking  of  the 
coal  proceeds  slowly  from  the  top  downwards.  The  coking  time 
varies  from  72  to  96  hours ;  and  when  complete  the  coke  is 
quenched  inside  the  oven  by  breaking-down  the  upper  part  of  the 
doors,  and  discharging  copious  quantities  of  water  on  the  red-hot 
mass.  After  quenching,  the  coke  is  raked  out  by  hand  or  else 
by  means  of  mechanical  rakers,  on  to  platforms  in  front  of  the 
batteries.  The  chief  qualities  of  coke  produced  are  blast-furnace, 
steel-smelting,  and  foundry. 

Bye-Product  Ovens. 

Retort-ovens  without  recovery  of  bye-products  were  in  use  in 
Yorkshire  more  than  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  for  various  reasons  the 
process  fell  into  disuse  until  the  year  1899.  During  this  period, 
the  only  successful  plant  was  the  beehive  open  recovery  plant  of 
Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  and  Co. 

In  1899,  the  construction  of  the  first  retort-oven  bye-product 
plant  in  this  district  was  commenced  at  the  Wharncliffe  Silkstone 
Collieries,  and  in  1900  a  battery  of  35  Simon-Carves  ovens  with 
recovery  plant  was  started.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
pioneer  plant ;  and  in  comparison  with  the  more  modern  plants 
it  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  oven  construction. 

In  the  early  days  of  oven  construction,  the  horizontal  flued 
ovens  were  generally  preferred.  The  tendency  of  recent  years 
has  been  to  adopt  vertical  flued  ovens,  though  there  are  certain 
well-known  instances  of  horizontal  flued  ovens.  Examples  of  the 
vertical  flued  ovens  in  the  Yorkshire  district  are  the  Simon-Carv&s, 
Koppers,  Otto-Hilgenstock,  and  Coppee;  while  the  Semet-Solvay 
and  Huessener  are  horizontal  flued  ovens. 

One  of  the  most  striking  improvements  in  oven  construction  is 
the  distribution  of  the  air  supply  as  well  as  the  supply  of  gas  to 
each  combustion  flue.  The  first  ovens  on  this  principle  to  be 
erected  in  this  district  were  the  Koppers  ovens ;  other  examples 
are  the  Simon-Carves  (Poetter  patent).  The  dimensions  of  the 
ovens  are  generally  :  Length,  30  feet ;  height,  6  to  8  feet ;  width, 
15  to  22  inches.  Both  ends  of  the  oven  chamber  are  open,  and 
are  closed  with  doors  during  the  coking  process.  The  ovens  are 
built  in  batteries  of  from  35  to  50  ovens  in  a  battery. 

The  slack  is-  charged  into  the  red-hot  oven  by  hand  through 
charging-holes  in  the  crown  of  the  oven,  or  mechanically,  after 
compression  into  the  form  of  a  cake,  through  the  doors.  The 
doors  and  charging  holes  are  closed,  and  well  luted  with  puddled 
clay.  The  decomposition  of  the  coal  begins  at  once,  and  the 
coking  proceeds  slowly  from  the  sides  of  the  oven  towards  the 
centre.  The  volatile  products  are  removed  from  the  ovens  by 
rgeans  of  exhausters  through  stand-pipes  in  the  roof,  which  connect 
with  mains  that  convey  the  products  to  the  bye-product  recovery 
plant.  The  exhausters  are  usually  placed  between  the  coolers  and 
the  ammonia  scrubbers.  The  coking  time  varies  from  36  to  45 
hours.  When  the  charge  is  completely  coked,  the  oven  is  drawn 
by  opening  the  doors  and  pushing  the  coke  out  on  to  a  platform, 
where  it  is  quenched  by  discharging  on  to  the  red-hot  mass  copious 
volumes  of  water.  This  may  be  carried  out  by  hand,  or  by 
mechanical  quenchers.  As  soon  as  the  oven  is  discharged,  the 
doors  are  closed,  and  the  oven  is  again  filled  with  a  fresh  charge 
of  slack. 

Recovery  of  Bye- Products. 

The  Old  Process. — The  old  process  for  the  recovery  of  bye-pro¬ 
ducts  consists  in  :  (1)  Cooling  the  gases  for  condensation  of  tar 
and  ammoniacal  liquor.  (2)  Water  washing  to  recover  ammonia 
from  the  cooled  gases.  (3)  Creosote  washing  for  benzol  recovery. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  plants  is  based  upon  those  used 
in  gas-works,  and  presents  no  novel  features.  No  steps  are  taken 
to  purify  the  gases  after  the  removal  of  the  bye-products,  unless 
the  gases  are  to  be  used  in  gas-engines,  when  usually  filtration,  and 
occasionally  oxide  of  iron  purification,  are  resorted  to. 

The  tar  is  separated  from  the  condensed  ammoniacal  liquor, 
and  sold  without  further  treatment.  The  composition  of  the  tar 
produced  in  retort-ovens  resembles  that  made  in  gas-retorts. 
It  is  rich  in  naphthalene,  carbolic  acid,  and  anthracene,  and  its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  i"i  to  i'2.  The  ammoniacal  liquor  is 
distilled  in  continuous  stills  of  the  Coffey  type,  with  steam  and 
lime,  and  the  gases  passed  into  sulphuric  acid  in  the  usual  way. 
The  benzol  is  recovered  from  the  creosote  oil  by  distillation  ;  and 
the  process  may  be  intermittent  or  continuous. 

The  treatment  and  disposal  of  the  effluent  from  the  ammonia 
stills  is  a  most  important  question  in  bye-product  plants  in  York¬ 
shire,  owing  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  various  Rivers 
Boards  on  the  discharge  of  effluent  from  the  stills  into  streams, 
and  several  methods  are  used  for  its  disposal,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  most  generally  adopted  :  (1)  The  liquor  flows  into 
settling-tanks,  and  the  clear,  but  dark-coloured,  liquor  flows  away 
into  the  stream.  (2)  Where  disused  workings  are  available,  it  is 
allowed  to  flow  into  them  without  preliminary  treatment.  (3)  It 
is  pumped  on  to  spoil-heaps  that  are  on  fire,  and  there  gradually 
evaporates.  (4)  After  passing  through  settling-tanks,  it  is  used  to 


quench  the  coke.  (5)  It  is  evaporated  by  spraying  the  liquor  into 
a  furnace  heated  with  solid  fuel  or  waste  gases  from  the  coke-ovens. 

Direct  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Process. 

The  problem  of  doing  away  with  the  effluent  from  ammonia 
stills,  or  at  least  confining  the  quantity  to  the  smallest  limit,  would 
appear,  in  some  measure,  to  have  found  a  solution  in  the  recovery 
of  sulphate  directly  from  the  gases.  The  process  originated  with 
Herr  F.  Brunck,  of  Dortmund,  who  passed  the  gases  coming  from 
the  coke-ovens  at  a  temperature  of  70°  C.  into  saturators  contain¬ 
ing  sulphuric  acid.  The  process  failed  through  the  imperfect  con¬ 
densation  of  tar.  It  has,  however,  since  been  perfected,  and  direct- 
recovery  processes  are  now  recommended  by  the  various  oven- 
construction  firms.  Those  now  adopted  are  all  based  on  Brunck’s 
original  plan — viz.,  to  pass  the  gases  into  the  saturator  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  above  their  dew-point  (6o°  to  70°  C.),  and  so  avoid  the 
condensation  of  the  moisture  they  contain. 

The  processes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  (1)  The  gases 
are  cooled  to  150  C.  to  condense  the  tar,  and  subsequently  heated 
to  70°  C.,  after  which  they  pass  through  the  saturator  maintained 
at  about  ioo°  C.  The  initial  cooling  causes  the  condensation  of 
ammoniacal  liquor,  which  is  distilled  with  lime,  and  the  ammonia 
liberated  passes  into  the  saturator.  The  effluent  from  the  still  is 
reduced  at  least  50  per  cent,  by  this  process.  Koppers  was  the 
first  to  introduce  this  method  successfully ;  and  there  are  at  least 
two  other  plants  designed  to  work  on  similar  lines.  In  Yorkshire, 
one  Koppers  direct-recovery  plant  is  in  work  at  theCorton  Wood 
Collieries.  (2)  In  the  second  class,  the  gases  do  not  undergo  any 
special  cooling  beyond  that  which  takes  place  in  the  mains  con¬ 
veying  them  to  the  bye  product  plant.  To  this  class  belong  the 
Otto  process,  in  which  the  tar  is  removed  by  a  tar  spray,  and  the 
Simon-Carves  process,  in  which  the  tar  is  mechanically  removed. 
After  removal  of  the  tar,  the  gases,  at  70°  C.,  charged  with  the 
moisture  that  they  originally  contain,  pass  through  the  saturator, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  about  ioo‘J  C. 

For  these  processes  it  is  claimed  that  no  effluent,  or  at  least 
only  a  very  small  quantity,  is  produced,  and  that  quite  harmless. 
In  these  processes  benzol  cannot  be  recovered  unless  the  gases 
are  cooled  after  passing  through  the  saturator.  If  the  benzol  is 
recovered,  an  effluent  is  produced ;  but  it  is  claimed  that  the 
effluent  that  separates  is  innocuous,  as  it  is  free  from  the  cyanides, 
thiocyanates,  and  tar  compounds. 

Feld  and  Burkheiser  Processes. 

The  latest  advance  in  ammonium  sulphate  production  is  to  use 
the  sulphur  in  the  gases  for  the  production  of  sulphate.  There 
are  two  such  processes — the  Feld  and  the  Burkheiser.  In  the 
Feld  process,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  fixed  as  ferrous  sul¬ 
phide,  which,  by  treatment  with  sulphur  dioxide,  is  converted  into 
ferrous  thiosulphate.  This  is  converted  into  ammonium  thio¬ 
sulphate,  which  is  subsequently  oxidized  to  sulphate.  In  the  Burk¬ 
heiser  process,  the  sulphur  compounds  are  removed  by  oxide  of 
iron  purifiers,  and  subsequently  converted  into  sulphur  dioxide  by 
oxidation.  The  sulphur  dioxide  is  combined  with  the  ammonia, 
and  Burkheiser  salt — a  mixture  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  sul¬ 
phite — is  produced. 

The  Resulting  Gases. 

The  gases  that  come  from  the  bye-product  plant  are  primarily 
used  for  oven-heating.  With  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coals, 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  gas  produced  is  required  for  this 
purpose.  The  remainder  is  surplus  gas.  In  most  of  the  plants 
this  surplus  is  used  for  raising  steam ;  but  at  a  few  collieries  it  is 
employed  for  generating  power  in  internal  combustion  motors. 
The  amount  of  gas  available  for  this  purpose  is  from  5000  to  7000 
cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized.  The  composition  of  the 
gas  is  similar  to  that  of  illuminating  gas,  and  its  calorific  power 
varies  from  450  to  600  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  it  contains. 

At  the  Wharncliffe  Silkstone  Collieries,  considerable  develop¬ 
ments  have  taken  place  in  the  use  of  gas  for  power  generation. 
The  plant  consists  of  engines  entirely  run  on  the  gas  from  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  Simon-Carves  ovens.  At  the  Thorncliffe  Iron-W  orks  and 
Collieries,  engines  amounting  to  500  H.P.  are  driven  with  gases 
from  a  battery  of  Kopper’s  ovens;  and  at  Mitchells’  Main,  gases 
from  a  battery  of  Simon-Carves  ovens  are  used  to  generate  500 
H.P.  in  250  sets. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  IN  GAS=WORKS. 


The  current  issue  of  the  “  Engineering  Review  ”  contains  an 
article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Seager,  B.Sc.,  Assoc.M.Inst. 
C.E.,  much  of  which  (so  far  as  the  description  of  plant  is  concerned) 
is  familiar  reading  to  gas-works  engineers.  The  introduction  to 
the  article  gives  the  personal  views  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Seager  writes :  Viewed  in  the  light  of  present-day  experi¬ 
ence,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  starting  point  of  both  gas  and 
electric  light  undertakings  was  the  provision  of  illumination  for  the 
general  public.  If  the  motor  and  the  gas-engine  had  attained 
widespread  use  before  the  carbon  lamp  and  the  gas-jet,  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  essential  antagonism  of  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity  supply  would  not  have  been  taken  for  granted  by  their 
respective  engineers.  The  question  as  to  whether  an  electricity 
supply  should  be  run  by  town’s  gas-engines,  or  the  mechanical 
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operations  of  a  retort-house  and  yard  should  be  carried  out  by 
electric  power,  would  probably  have  been  settled  purely  on  finan¬ 
cial  and  technical  grounds  ;  the  engineering  pros  and  cons  being 
weighed  up  without  reference  to  sentiment  or  animus.  As  it  is,  a 
mutual  interchange  of  power  appears  to  be  unthinkable.  At  one 
end  of  the  scale,  however,  we  already  see  the  large  power  gas- 
engine  an  accomplished  fact  for  alternator  driving  ;  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  within  a  very  short  period  the  gas-turbine  will  challenge 
the  steam-driven  rotary-engine.  We  have,  on  the  North-East 
Coast,  one  example  of  the  way  in  which  electric  lighting  has 
become  an  altogether  secondary  problem  to  the  large  power-in¬ 
bulk  supply  of  electricity.  Viewed  from  the  gas  engineer’s  stand¬ 
point,  the  lighting  problem  of  the  middle-class  population  is  solved 
by  him ;  but  he  has  to  face  either  an  expensive  system  of  high- 
pressure  gas  transmission,  involving  costly  compressing  plant,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  large  percentage  leakage,  or  be  content  with  a 
shore  radius  distribution,  while  the  electric  supply  uses  three-phase 
high  voltage  and  goes  far  afield.  The  introduction  of  the  mantle  in 
place  of  the  jet  has  made  a  heating  gas  more  generally  desirable 
than  an  illuminating  gas  ;  and  therefore  town  gas  could  approxi¬ 
mate  much  more  closely  to  power  gas  than  was  the  case  in  the  past. 
Moreover,  the  sulphur  restrictions  are  not  now  so  necessary  ;  and 
town  gas  will  probably  develop  into  as  cheaply  made  a  commodity 
as  producer  gas.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  as  if,  in  the  future, 
gas  and  electric  engineers  could  abandon  their'  differences,  and 
operate  conjointly.  Possibly  the  day  will  come  when  gas  will  be 
made  chiefly  to  feed  electric  generators  and  local  town  lighting 
and  such  cases  of  steady  power  as  can  be  easily  reached  by  a 
comparatively  compact  group  of  gas-mains,  while  the  electric  sec¬ 
tion  will  transmit  power  to  the  outer  circumferences  of  the  area 
served  with  minimum  losses,  for  power  and  traction  purposes,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  supply  to  such  lighting  consumers  as  prefer  elec¬ 
tricity  to  gas. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  very  big  subject  which  has  many  conjec¬ 
tural  points ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  outline  the  general  prospect 
in  order  that  the  next  statement  may  not  be  misunderstood.  In 
view  of  the  very  large  extent  to  which  electric  power  has  been 
adopted  in  all  classes  of  industries,  it  is  an  extraordinary  feature 
(leaving  out  of  count  the  hampering  condition  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  electric  power  to  a  gas-works  might  under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  of  antagonism  be  regarded  as  giving  the  wrong  kind  of 
advertisement  to  gas  power)  that  electric  power  has  not  been  more 
largely  used  in  gas-works.  In  no  other  industry  requiring  so  much 
power  scattered  over  appreciable  distances,  and  in  some  cases  in¬ 
volving  awkward  systems  of  transmission  except  by  electricity,  has 
so  little  electric  power  been  used ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  this 
article  to  show  that  such  use  is  technically  and  commercially 
possible  by  describing  actual  instances  of  the  installation  of  elec¬ 
tric  power  in  gas-works  in  operation  at  the  present  time. 

The  possible  uses  of  electric  power  in  gas-works  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows.  On  arrival  of  the  coal  at  the  wharf  or 
siding  it  has  to  be  transferred  from  the  barge  or  truck  to  a  store, 
from  which  it  is  fed  to  the  retort-house  as  required.  Here  it  is 
charged  into  retorts  by  machines  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  after 
distillation  is  complete  the  coke  is  drawn  mechanically.  This 
coke  has  to  be  conveyed  away  to  a  store,  and  has  to  be  broken 
into  convenient  sizes  by  coke-breakers.  The  gas  has  to  be  pro¬ 
pelled  by  exhausters  or  blowers,  while  the  residual  liquids  have  to 
be  pumped  to  the  departments  dealing  with  them.  In  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  electric  driving  for  plants  erected  in  gas-works,  it  is  the 
usual  custom,  at  present,  to  lay  down  duplicate  generating  plant 
driven  by  gas-engines,  and  in  consequence  independent  of  any  ex¬ 
ternal  municipal  power  station  supply,  in  order  to  ensure  that  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  latter,  the  gas  manufacturer  would 
not  be  affected. 

The  degree  to  which  electric  power  can  be  advantageously  used 
in  gas-works  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  their  size,  as  the 
mechanical  operations  in  a  small  works  are  carried  out  as  far 
as  possible  by  hand,  and  where  power  is  necessary,  steam  or 
compressed  air  is  found  suitable  over  comparatively  small  radii 
from  the  engine-house.  Where  the  question  of  coal  and  coke 
handling  becomes  an  important  one,  however,  electric  transmis¬ 
sion  is  found  useful  from  the  point  of  view  of  convenience  in 
application.  The  question  of  efficiency  as  compared  with  the 
gas  or  steam  engine  does  not  enter  very  largely  into  the  matter, 
as  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  handling  plants  themselves  is 
so  low.  [This  was  shown  by  a  table  extracted  from  a  paper  by 
Mr.  R.  E.  Gibson,  given  before  the  Liverpool  Engineering  Societv 
on  the  “Transport  of  Materials  in  Gas-Works.”"]  The  highest 
of  these,  excluding  the  tip  waggon  and  railway,  is  39-03  per 
cent. ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  use  debating  whether  for  coal  and 
coke  handling  gas  or  electric  drive  is  going  to  give  an  extra  a  per 
cent,  efficiency — the  question  is  that  of  convenience. 

This,  point  of  view  is  borne  out  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  writer  of 
the  article  by  West’s  Gas  Improvement  Company. 

We  often  find  it  convenient  to  apply  electric  power  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  our  coal  and  coke  handling  plants,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  driving 
gear  is  chiefly  applied  at  elevated  positions  and  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
main  source  of  power  supply.  We  have  also  applied  electric  power  to  our 
stoking  machines  ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  state  in  this  case  that  it  has 
any  advantage  over  compressed  air  for  this  particular  purpose — each  system 
having  some  advantages  over  the  other. 

Mr.  Seager  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  application  of  electri¬ 
cal  plant  to  coal  loading  and  conveying  plant  and  to  retort  charg- 
wg  reserving  other  applications  for  a  subsequent  article. 

*  See  “  Journal  ”  for  Jan.  17  last,  p.  163. 


JUNIOR  INSTITUTION  OF  ENGINEERS. 


Summer  Meeting  in  East  Anglia. 

Unlike  their  Seniors,  the  members  of  the  Junior  Institution 
of  Engineers  do  not  read  and  discuss  papers  during  the  summer 
meetings  ;  the  time  being  solely  devoted  to  the  visiting  of  engi¬ 
neering  and  other  places  of  interest,  alternating  with  what  perhaps 
might  be  termed  days  of  “  pure  ”  pleasure. 

The  Council  were  wise  in  their  choice  of  venue  this  year ;  for 
East  Anglia  was  found  to  afford  ample  material  for  both  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  programme.  The  district  was  probably  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  workplace  of  the  Institution’s  distinguished  Pre¬ 
sident,  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  who  is  Professor  of  Physics  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  It  was  really  delightful  to  notice 
how  this  great  physicist  fraternized  with  all  the  members— stroll¬ 
ing  along  with  them  and  discussing  science  in  quite  a  free  and 
easy  fashion.  Lady  Thomson,  too,  was  extremely  kind  and 
gracious.  Unfortunately,  the  death  of  her  cousin,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  prevented  her  from  being  present  at  the  summer  dinner  ; 
but  the  members  had  the  honour  of  a  greeting  from  her  at  the 
“At  Home”  which  was  given  as  the  concluding  item  of  the 
programme  “to  meet  the  members  of  the  Junior  Institution  of 
Engineers.” 

The  majority  of  the  members  attending  hailed  from  the  Metro¬ 
polis;  but  the  Provinces  were  also  well  represented — particularly, 
of  course,  the  eastern  counties  district.  Those  present  included 
Mr.  H.  G.  Kettle,  of  Ipswich,  Mr.  E.  P.  Hudson,  of  Norwich,  and 
Mr.  Julian  Julian,  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  Cam¬ 
bridge;  from  Sheffield,  there  was  Mr.  J.  R.  Williams,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Corporation  Tramways  Department  ;  from  Dublin, 
Dr.  W.  E.  Lilly,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  at  Trinity 
College,  and  the  Institution’s  Member  of  Council  for  Irish  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  and  from  Swansea,  Mr.  H.  E.  Hyne.  Of  the  Council,  the 
attendance  list  contained  the  names  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  B.  E. 
Dunbar  Kilburn,  M.A.  (Cantab)  ;  the  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  S. 
Bylander  ;  Mr.  Sydney  V.  Cooke  (Hon.  Librarian)  ;  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bullock  (Past-Chairman);  Mr.  Reginald  Krall,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Mr.  J.  H.  Pearson,  M.S.A.,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Philpot,  Wh.Sc., 
Members  of  Council  ;  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Walter  T.  Dunn,  F.C.I.S. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  London  contingent,  carriages  were 
reserved  in  the  ten  a.m.  non-stop  train  from  Liverpool  Street  to 
Felixstowe  on  Saturday,  July  29— a  most  enjoyable  week-end 
being  spent  there,  with  headquarters  at  the  Felix  Hotel. 

Visit  to  Ipswich  Engineering  Works. 

The  technical  portion  of  the  programme  opened  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  morning;  the  party  proceeding  by  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company’s  steamer  to  Ipswich.  On  arriving,  they  were 
met  by  the  Directors  of  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  Rapier,  Limited, ' 
and  conducted  round  their  works  in  groups,  so  that  the  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  various  processes  could  be  heard  by  every 
member.  The  wood-working  department  consists  of  two  bays — 
one  occupied  by  the  pattern  shop  and  the  other  by  the  carpenters’ 
shop.  They  are  well  equipped  with  modern  tools  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  power-house  attracted  much  attention.  It  contains 
three  direct-coupled  250-volt  steam-driven  generating  sets;  two 
having  an  output  of  100  k.w.  each,  and  the  other  is  a  200  k.w.  set. 
There  are  two  air  compressors,  delivering  air  at  a  pressure  of 
100  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  a  testing  set  of  variable  voltage  and 
current  for  testing  electric  cranes.  Three  boilers,  fitted  with  an 
economizer,  supply  steam  at  150  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch. 

The  turnery,  occupying  three  bays,  contains  a  number  of  fine 
lathes,  capstans,  planers,  gear  cutters,  and  a  large  boring  mill  for 
foundation  plates.  A  io-ton  electric  crane  commands  the  centre 
bay.  Three  bays  of  the  works  are  relegated  to  the  girder  depart¬ 
ment,  one  for  the  setting  out,  plate  planing,  and  straightening, 
one  for  bending  and  straightening  sections  under  the  hydraulic 
presses,  and  sawing  off  to  lengths  with  band  and  circular  saws, 
and  the  third  for  drilling  and  riveting — the  rivets  being  heated  by 
oil  furnaces  burning  tar  refuse.  Overhead  electric  cranes  serve 
each  bay  ;  and  there  are  several  single-rail  side  cranes,  besides 
two  io-ton  cranes  running  outside  the  shops  to  the  store  yard. 
Various  turntables,  sluice  girders,  and  overhead  crane  girders 
were  seen  in  course  of  construction.  On  visiting  the  foundry — all 
iron  castings  are  produced  at  the  works — it  was  seen  that  the  shop 
was  well  arranged  with  core  ovens,  sand-mixing  machines,  &c. 
The  iron  and  coke  are  lifted  to  the  cupola  staging  by  an  electric 
hoist.  There  are  two  cupolas — one  of  6  tons,  and  the  other  of 
4  tons  melting  capacity  per  hour. 

In  the  fitting  shop,  a  large  boring  machine,  on  which  crane  sides 
are  bored  out  when  mounted  on  their  own  foundations,  came  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  attention,  as  well  as  the  special  drilling  and 
screwing  machines.  Several  cranes  were  here  in  process  of  erec¬ 
tion,  both  those  of  the  steam  breakdown  and  electric  overhead 
type ;  and  there  were  also  on  view  a  refrigerator  of  the  absorp¬ 
tion  type,  concrete  mixers,  hydraulic  buffer  stops,  and  other 
examples  of  the  works’  productions. 

In  the  yard  was  shown  how  the  final  erection  and  testing  of  the 
cranes  is  carried  out  by  means  of  various  travelling  steam-cranes. 
Among  others  erected  for  testing  were  seen  a  3-ton  tall  electric 
wharf  crane — one  of  an  order  of  ten  for  South  Africa ;  a  30-ton 
steam  breakdown  crane  for  India  ;  sluices  for  India  and  Canada  ; 
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water-tanks  and  hydraulic  buffer  stops  for  Egypt ;  and  engine 

turntables,  water-cranes,  &c.  „  rmOT  j 

The  whole  party  afterwards  assembled  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  ”  Hotel  to  partake  of  luncheon,  on  the  invitation  of  Messrs. 
Ransomes  and  Rapier— the  Chairman  and  Managing-Director, 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Stokes,  M.lnst.C.E.,  presiding.  The  local  guests  in- 
eluded  the  Mayor  of  Ipswich  (Mr.  P.  W.  Cobbold),  the  1  own  Clerk 
(Mr  W  Bantoft),  the  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  E.  Buckham),  and 
Mr.  Harold  Jefferies  (of  Messrs.  Ransomes  Sims,  and  Jefferies). 

At  the  conclusion  of  luncheon,  after  ‘‘The  King  had  been 
honoured,  Mr.  S.  Bylander  proposed  “  The  down  and  Trade  of 
Ipswich,”  to  which  the  Mayor  replied,  prefacing  his  remarks  by  a 
few  words  of  welcome.  “  Continued  prosperity  to  Messrs.  Ram 
somefs  and  Rapier,  Limited,”  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Dunn,  and 
heartily  received.  Mr.  Stokes,  after  acknowledging  it,  proposed 
“The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers,”  which  was  responded  to 

bv  Mr.  Kilburn.  ,  ,  ,  ,,,«•• 

The  members  were  then  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  H.  Jefferies, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  General  Manager  and  heads  ot  the 
various  departments,  conducted  them  over  the  extensive  and  busy 
works  of  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies,  while  the  ladies, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Kettle,  were  shown  places  of  historic 
and  Dickensian  interest  for  which  Ipswich  is  so  famed. 

As  is  no  doubt  generally  known,  the  Orwell  works  of  Messrs. 
Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies  produce  traction  engines,  road 
locomotives  (simple  and  compound),  small  tractors,  single  an 
double  cylinder  portable  engines,  horizontal  and  vertical  com¬ 
pound,  and  single  cylinder  stationary  engines,  stone  corn  mills, 
electric  and  other  power  overhead  traversing  cranes,  pneumatic 
drills,  dry  back  boilers  with  superheaters,  &c. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  instruments  shown  was 
the  hardness  testing  machine— the  invention  of  Mr.  Brinell,  a 
Swede.  This  was  seen  in  the  tool  room  near  the  tool  shop.  A 
hardening  furnace  with  automatic  pyrometer,  buffing,  grinding, 
milling,  shaping,  and  other  machines  were  also  examined  with 
keen  appreciation,  as  were  the  capstan  and  turret  lathes,  the 
special  lathes  for  connecting-rods,  valve-rods  and  axles,  the 
piston-rod  grinding,  magnetic  chucks,  cylinder  boring  machines 
and  drills,  slotters,  Sec. 

In  the  foundry,  the  excellent  system  noticeable  throughout 
the  whole  works  was  apparent — the  sand  mixers,  six  cupolas, 
special  appliances  used  in  the  production  of  iron  and  brass  cast¬ 
ings,  machine  moulding,  pneumatic  moulding  machines,  etc.  In 
the  smiths’  shop  were  to  be  seen  all  in  full  swing  Olivers, 
hydraulic  forging  presses,  steam  and  pneumatic  hammers, 
Bradley  hammers,  bolt-making  machines,  &c.  1  he  boiler-shop, 

as  noisy  as  ever,  gave  members  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
rapidity  of  execution  and  accuracy  could  be  simultaneously 
attained;  much  thought  having  evidently  been  given  to  the  design 
and  arrangement  of  the  plant,  consisting  of  plate  furnaces, 
hydraulic  presses,  flanging  machines,  plate  rolls,  shears,  plate- 
edge  planers,  air  compressor,  drills,  hydraulic  riveters  and  cranes, 
electric  overhead  traversing  and  power  cra.nes,  portable  hydraulic 
riveters,  and  pneumatic  caulking  and  tapping  machines. 

In  the  wood-working  department,  the  visitors’  attention  was 
called  to  a  large  stock  of  logs  ready  for  reducing  in  the  saw  mills. 
Here  was  shown  a  horizontal  log  band-saw,  saw-sharpening 
machines,  band,  circular,  and  other  saws,  and  sawdust  and  wood 
refuse  exhausting  plant ;  the  boilers  being  fed  with  this  refuse. 
Time  only  permitted  of  a  walk  through  the  thrashing  machine 
department,  where  the  frames  and  parts  of  the  machine  were 
being  expeditiously  turned  out.  Here  were  to  be  observed  wood 
lathes,  planing,  mortising,  and  sand-papering  machines  ;  the  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  production  of  metal  parts  for  thrashers  and  tea 
machinery.  In  the  machine  shop  were  still  more  lathes,  shapers, 
slotters,  multiple  drills,  boring  machines,  &c.  Mr.  Jefferies, 
pointed  out  that  all  their  engines,  thrashing  machines,  &c.,  are 
thoroughly  tested  before  leaving  the  works,  so  that  the  high 
reputation  of  “  British  made  ”  shall  be  maintained  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  There  was  so  much  to  occupy  the  two  hours 
set  apart  for  the  Orwell  works  that  it  was  not  possible  to  visit  the 
Company’s  lawn-mower  works,  where  the  complete  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  lawn  mowers  is  carried  on.  It  is  equipped  with  its 
own  foundry,  machine,  erecting,  and  testing  shops,  paint  shop 
stores,  and  warehouses. 

Another  reunion  of  the  party  took  place  at  the  “  Crown  and 
Anchor  ”  for  afternoon  tea  on  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Ransomes, 
Sims,  and  Jefferies.  The  thanks  of  the  members  for  the  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  afternoon  they  had  spent  were  expressed  by 
Mr.  R.  Krall ;  and  Mr.  Jefferies  having  in  a  few  words  said  how 
pleased  his  Company  had  been  to  receive  the  Institution  during 
their  visit  to  Ipswich,  the  party  were  shortly  afterwards  on  their 
way  to  the  station  to  join  the  Cromer  express  for  Norwich  ; 
dinner  being  negotiated  en  route.  The  “  Maid’s  Head  ’  Hotel,  so 
quaint  and  antiquated,  proved  a  quite  comfortable  head-quarters 
during  the  members’  sojourn  in  the  ancient  city. 


ally,  while  156,000  gallons  of  oil  and  2381  tons  of  coke  were  used  in 
addition  to  5700  tons  of  coke  for  the  regenerative  furnaces  for  the 
manufacture  of  producer  gas  for  heating  the  retorts.  1  he  coal 
is  received  from  South  Yorkshire  by  water,  and  delivered  on  the 
river  alongside  the  coal-store.  It  is  elevated  by  a  bucket  elevator 
at  the  rate  of  30  tons  per  hour,  and  passes  through  an  automatic 
weighing-machine  on  to  band  conveyors  which  transport  it  into 
the  store,  having  a  capacity  of  7000  tons.  1  hence  it  is  elevated 
into  hoppers  in  the  retort-house,  and  from  this  point  transferred 

to  the  stoking  machine.  .  ,  .  , 

The  action  ot  the  De  Brouwer  combined  charging  and  dis¬ 
charging  machine  was  explained  by  Mr.  Glover,  who  pointed  out 
how  the  current  for  actuating  it  was  conveyed  to,  and  returned 
from,  the  machine  by  overhead  bare  cables  and  trolley  arms,  at 
220  volts  pressure.  An  idea  of  the  power  required  for  working 
was  obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  circuit-breaker  is  arranged  to 
break  the  circuit  at  about  20  amperes  less  than  the  fuse-blocks 
are  arranged  for  on  the  switchboard  in  the  power-house.  I  hese 
fuse-blocks  blow  at  100  amperes.  The  circuit-breaker  is  a  safe¬ 
guard  for  all  motors  on  the  machine;  and  in  the  event  ot  an 
overload  on  any  of  them,  it  prevents  destruction  to  the  armatures 
or  the  mechanical  breakdown  of  the  machine. 

The  projector  motor  is  of  about  6  H.P.,  and  shunt  wound  ;  but 
on  some  machines  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  a  similar 
motor  of  greater  power  to  deal  with  the  modern  practice  ot  heavy 
and  full  charges.  The  charging  drum  is  moved  on  the  starter 
only  making  about  800  revolutions  per  minute  when  it  is  lull 
on  When  about  to  charge  a  retort,  the  speed  is  accelerated  by 
advancing  the  handle  of  the  field  controller,  so  putting  resistance 
into  the  field  magnet  coils  until  the  motor  is  working  about  1900 
revolutions  per  minute,  giving  the  charging  belt  a  lineal  velocity 
of  about  3500  feet  per  minute  when  charging.  On  this  speed 
being  attained,  the  coal-hopper  is  opened  to  the  feed ;  the  feed 
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motor  having  previously  been  started.  The  coal  descends  thro  1^ 
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the  telescopic  shoot  into  the  grooves  of  the  pulley,  and  is  projec¬ 
ted  into  the  retort.  As  the  charging  proceeds,  the  handle  ot  the 
field  controller  is  gradually  lowered,  taking  out  the  resistance  an 
diminishing  the  speed  as  the  charge  of  coal  nears  the  machine 

end  of  the  retort.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

Upon  completion  of  the  charge  the  coal  feed  is  shut  off,  and 
the  handle  of  the  field  controller  is  lowered  to  zero  when  the 
motor  is  running  on  the  starter  only,  until  the  machine  is  ready 
to  deal  with  the  next  retort.  It  is  found  that  about  8|  H.P.  maxi¬ 
mum  is  required  to  completely  fill  a  retort  22  in.  by  16  in.  by  21  ft. , 
the  time  taken  being  45  seconds.  About  10  H.P.  maximum  is 
required  to  expel  the  charge;  the  load,  of  course,  being  a  de¬ 
creasing  one  from  the  time  of  starting  to  push  the  charge.  All 
the  motors  are  of  the  enclosed  type;  and  in  many  cases  tins  are 
cast  on  to  facilitate  the  dissipation  of  the  heat  generated.  1  heir 
positions  on  the  machines  are  arranged  as  far  away  from  the 
bench  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  the  projector  motor,  the  fan  is 
enclosed  in  a  box.  Current  is  supplied  from  a  37  k.w.  generator 
of  Laurence  Scott  and  Co.’s  construction.  The  same  generator 
supplies  power  to  the  motors  driving  the  coke-conveyors. 

Mr.  Glover  showed  the  members  that  the  machine  had  the  un¬ 
usual  addition  of  a  mechanically  operated  tray  under  the  charging 
miiic  rlrvirp  was  to  enable  the  “  Norwich  chambers, 


Visit  to  the  Norwich  Gas-Works. 


On  Tuesday  morning,  the  members  were  met  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Glover,  M.lnst.C.E.,  the  Engineer  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Norwich  works  of  the  British  Gaslight  Company,  and  under  his 
guidance  examined  with  the  closest  attention  the  many  features  of 
interest  for  which  these  works  are  distinguished.  Mr.  Glover  told 
his  visitors  that  the  annual  production  of  gas  was  over  574  million 
cubic  feet,  about  420J  millions  being  coal  gas  and  the  remainder 
carburetted  water  gas.  Of  coal,  38,000  tons  were  carbonized  annu- 


belt.  This  device  was  to  enable  the  “Norwich  chambers, 
which  are  3  feet  deep,  12  inches  wide,  and  21  feet  long,  to  be 
filled  with  coal.  He  explained  that  the  chambers  were  the  fust 
of  their  kind  to  be  used  on  a  gas-works  in  this  country,  and  that 
they  were  designed  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  larger  units  than 
the  ordinary  Q -shaped  retorts,  and  to  produce  a  better  quality  ot 
coke  than  ordinary  gas  coke.  Since  these  chambers  had  been 
put  into  use,  by  further  adaptation  of  the  De  Brouwer  machine, 
the  O-  shaped  retorts  had  been  filled  and  longer  periods  of  car¬ 
bonization  adopted.  The  quality  of  the  coke  from  the  Q -retorts 
was  now  almost  equal  to  that  produced  from  the  chambers. 

The  De  Brouwer  coke-conveyor,  compressed  air  plant,  tor  tne 
West  stoking  system,  the  water-gas  plant,  including  the  De  Laval 
turbine  running  at  about  25,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  t 
mechanics’  shop  and  smithy,  were  open  to  inspection  ;  and  at  tne 
Bishop  Bridge  works,  Mr.  Glover  showed  the  exhausters,  pun- 
fiers,  station  meters,  gasholders,  and  the  workshops  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  department.  The  latest  gasholder  erected,  on  the  Gadd 
and  Mason  spiral-guided  system,  was  seen;  the  tank  being  120  i.eet 
in  diameter,  and  35  feet  deep.  It  has  three  lifts,  and  a  total 

capacity  of  1,100,000  cubic  feet.  ,  ,  ,  ,-n„ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  the  ladies,  who  had  been  doinb 
some  of  the  sights  of  Norwich,  joined  the  members  ;  and  the  party 
partook  of  refreshments  on  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman  and 
Directors  of  the  British  Gaslight  Company.  Dr.  W.  E.  Lilly 
voiced  the  members’  feeling  of  appreciation  of  all  that  had  been 
done  to  make  the  visit  so  pleasant  and  profitable  ;  and  Mr.  Glover, 
in  a  few  well  chosen  sentences,  replied.  _  .  ,  _  ■  „ 

Tuesday  afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting  Norwich  Castle,  Dy 
invitation  of  the  Corporation,  and  under  the  conductorship  of  tne 
Curator— Mr.  Frank  Leney— who  was  full  of  interesting  mlorma- 
tion  about  the  wonderful  collections  of  birds  reptiles,  historical 
relics,  and  other  objects  under  his  charge.  At  four  o  clock,  the 
Cathedral  was  visited,  under  special  arrangements,  by  courtesy  o 
the  Dean ;  the  service  being  attended  subsequently.  The  music 
was  specially  selected,  having  regard  to  the  attendance  of  a  body 
of  engineers. 

An  Excursion  Day. 

Wednesday  was  fully  occupied  by  an  excursion  on  the  Broads, 
and  was  greatly  enjoyed.  Mr.  Harold  Collins,  the  Assistant  City 
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Engineer  of  Norwich,  acted  as  cicerone.  The  party  left  Norwich 
for  Wroxham,  where  launches  were  in  readiness  for  a  morning’s 
cruise  to  Cottiehall,  returning  to  Wroxham  for  luncheon  at  the 
“  Horse  Shoes  ”  Hotel.  In  the  afternoon,  Salhouse  and  Ranworth 
Broads  was  the  programme.  After  tea  at  the  “  Horse  Shoes,” 
the  party  returned  to  Norwich. 

Inspection  of  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Colman’s  Works. 

The  Carrow  works  of  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Colman,  Limited,  were 
visited  on  the  following  morning,  through  arrangements  due  to 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  James  Stuart,  M.A.,  who  was  formerly  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Applied  Mechanics  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  Directors  of  these  great  works. 

On  entering,  the  members  and  ladies  accompanying  them  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  succinct  lecturette,  illustrated  by 
specimens,  on  the  subject  of  the  growth  and  production  of  the 
mustard  plant,  treatment  of  the  seed,  and  its  manufacture  into  the 
yellow  powder  of  the  dinner  table.  They  were  then  conducted  to 
the  crushing  machine  room,  where  the  actual  making  of  the  mustard 
commences.  From  large  hoppers  and  bins  the  seed  rattles  down 
into  a  whirr  of  wheels,  to  be  ground  and  reduced  to  powder.  It 
has  then  a  certain  degree  of  roughness,  which  quality  disappears 
in  the  process  of  sifting.  This  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a 
number  of  eccentrically  revolving  tables.  All  husk  and  seed  are 
thus  effectively  separated ;  white  and  brown  seed  being  treated 
separately,  and  the  product  mixed  in  order  to  form  the  various 
qualities  of  mustard,  of  which  there  are  about  half-a-dozen.  The 
making  of  the  tins  was  then  shown ;  some  extremely  ingenious 
machinery  being  employed.  The  oil  yielded  by  the  mustard  seed 
is  used  for  various  purposes — some  for  lubricating  the  machinery 
at  the  works.  It  also  possesses  medicinal  virtues  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  rheumatic  complaints,  to  say  nothing  of  the  “  sinapism  ” 
as  the  plaster  is  called,  which,  when  taken  off  in  the  morning,  does 
not  bring  the  epidermis  away  with  it. 

In  making  the  boxes,  the  tin  plates  are  run  through  cutting 
machines  and  sheared  off  into  strips  of  the  requisite  lengths, 
dozens  at  a  time.  They  then  pass  on  to  the  stamping  machines, 
and  bent  ready  for  the  bottom  to  be  attached.  The  bottoms  and 
covers  are  produced  in  another  stamping  machine ;  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  being  performed  with  remarkable  celerity.  The  making  of 
the  wood  boxes  was  shown ;  attention  being  called  to  the  speed 
and  precision  with  which  the  nailing  machine  worked — the  nails 
being  fed  from  an  elevated  hopper.  The  weighing  and  packing 
of  the  mustard,  labelling  of  the  tins,  and  other  incidental  opera¬ 
tions  were  being  carried  on,  and  showed  how  nimble  the  human 
finger  could  become ;  the  deftness  and  quickness  of  the  girls 
engaged  on  this  work  being  quite  astonishing. 

The  visitors  were  afterwards  taken  to  see  how  blue  is  made. 
It  was  explained  that  there  were  indigo  blue  and  ultramarine  ;  but 
the  latter  was  rapidly  displacing  the  former.  Indigo  was  a  vege¬ 
table,  but  ultramarine  a  mineral,  and  as  such  could  be  worked 
easier  and  gave  quicker  results.  The  powder  is  carefully  weighed 
and  then  sent  to  a  circular  table  perforated  with  square  holes  the 
size  of  the  squares  of  blue.  These  are  filled  with  the  powder,  which 
is  compressed  into  a  solid  block.  The  blocks  are  then  dried  for 
three  or  four  days,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  packing. 

The  starch  works  were  also  visited ;  it  being  shown  that  rice 
was  the  raw  material  used  in  its  manufacture.  In  its  first  stages, 
the  blocks  are  dried  in  ovens  heated  from  120°  to  170°  Fahr. 
They  are  then  carefully  scraped  to  get  the  outside  crust  off,  and 
are  then  wrapped  and  tied  in  paper  and  baked  in  another  set  of 
ovens,  after  which  they  are  cooled  down. 

The  party  were  subsequently  the  guests  of  Messrs.  Colman 
at  luncheon  in  the  Criterion  Restaurant — Mr.  Adcock  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Krall  expressed  the  Institution’s  acknowledgments  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  ,morning  the  members  had  spent,  and  of  the  hospitality 
that  had'been  extended  to  them.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  party 
left  Norwich  for  Cambridge;  the  “  University  Arms  ”  Hotel  being 
the  head-quarters. 

The  Hopkinson  Laboratory. 

The  following  morning  (Friday),  the  members  were  welcomed 
by  the  President,  Professor  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  Professor 
Bertram  Hopkinson  at  the  Hopkinson  Laboratory,  over  which 
they  were  shown,  as  also  over  the  Physical  Laboratory,  where  Sir 
Joseph  conducted  some  striking  experiments  with  liquid  air.  The 
whole  of  the  apparatus  and  appliances  were  fully  explained  ;  the 
members  listening  with  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  Professor 
Hopkinson  is  the  son  of  an  honoured  Past- President,  the  late  Dr. 
John  Hopkinson,  F.R.S. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  laboratories,  the  party  gathered  in 
the  Cambridge  Guildhall  Council  Chamber,  where  they  were 
received  in  civic  state  by  the  Mayor,  Alderman  G.  Stace,  J.P. 
In  addressing  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  them,  he  expressed  the 
pleasure  felt  by  the  Corporation  that  Cambridge  had  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  places  to  be  visited  during  the  Institution’s  itinerary 
in  East  Anglia,  and  said  he  was  sure  the  members  had  been 
greatly  edified  by  their  visit  that  morning  to  the  physical  and  en¬ 
gineering  departments  of  the  University.  Sir  J.  Thomson,  in 
responding,  referred  to  the  long  period  of  his  residence  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  excellent  work  carried  out 
by  the  Corporation  in  seeing  to  the  hygienic  well-being  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  providing  means  for  their  recreation.  The 
party  were  then  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Mayor,  after 
which  Mr.  \V.  L.  Raynes,  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  gave  a 
short  recital  on  the  organ  in  the  large  hall. 

At  half-past  two,  the  members  assembled  in  Trinity  College 


Chapel,  where  the  Organist  (Dr.  Alan  Gray)  rendered  a  selection 
of  music.  After  this,  the  President  led  the  party  to  the  famous 
dining  hall  of  the  college,  where  so  many  celebrated  men  have 
sat,  and  then  on  to  the  college  library,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  in  which  were  seen  the  series  of  busts  by  Roubilac,  Thor- 
waldsen’s  statue  of  Byron,  exquisite  carvings  by  Gibbons,  the 
MSS.  of  several  of  Milton’s  poems,  a  large  collection  of  coins,  and 
many  rare  books  and  manuscripts. 

The  members  attended  the  service  (unaccompanied)  in  King’s 
College  Chapel,  and  in  the  evening  the  Institution’s  summer 
dinner  was  held  at  the  University  Arms  Hotel — Sir  J.  J.  Thomson 
in  the  chair.  Among  those  present  were  Sir  J.  Larmor,  M.P. ; 
Mr,  Molllson,  member  of  the  University  Senate ;  Alderman  Stace, 
Mayor  of  Cambridge;  Professor  M‘Lennan,  of  the  University 
of  Toronto;  Mr.  Thomas  Glover,  Engineer  and  Manager  of  the 
Norwich  station  of  the  British  Gaslight  Company;  Mr.  J;  W. 
Auchterlonie,  Engineer  and  Manager  of  the  Cambridge  Gas  Com¬ 
pany;  Dr.  W.  E.  Lilly,  of  Dublin;  and  Professor  T.  H.  Richard¬ 
son,  of  the  Civil  Engineering  College,  Sibpur,  Bengal. 

After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  honoured,  Mr.  S.  Bylander  pro¬ 
posed  “The  University  and  Town  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Works,  &c.,  open  to  the  Visit  of  the  Institution 
during  its  Summer  Meeting  in  East  Anglia.”  The  toast  was 
acknowledged  by  Sir  Joseph  Larmor  (St.  John’s  College),  Aider- 
man  Stace,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Glover. 

Professor  Sir  J.  Thomson,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  “The 
Universities  of  our  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,”  said  he  had  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  facilities  which  the  Universities 
in  the  Colonies  afforded  to  students  of  engineering ;  and  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  they  found  laboratories  admirably  equipped 
for  the  teaching  of  engineering.  There  was  a  great  demand  for 
the  students;  and  practically  each  year’s  graduates  were  absorbed 
by  the  engineering  profession.  In  many  cases,  they  could  not 
find  enough  men  for  the  appointments  open.  This  was  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  they  would  be  glad  to  see  in  this  country. 

Professor  M‘Lennan,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  admitted  that 
they  were  very  proud  of  their  engineering  school  at  Toronto  ;  but 
he  said  there  were  matters  on  the  practical  side  of  engineering  to 
which  they  might  give  more  attention.  One  was  in  respect  to  the 
ventilation  of  their  buildings,  in  which  the  United  Kingdom  was 
far  ahead  of  them.  Another  was  the  finish  and  permanence  of 
their  works.  British  bridges  did  not  fall  down  as  did  the  bridge 
over  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  had  much  to  learn  as  to  the  supply 
of  water  to  their  great  cities.  Typhoid  fever  was  prevalent  in  the 
large  towns;  and  at  Toronto,  while  they  were  on  the  banks  of  a 
lake  200  miles  long  and  40  miles  broad,  the  public  water  supply 
was  so  bad  that  they  had  to  drink  distilled  water.  Their  engi¬ 
neers  were  not  specially  trained  in  municipal  engineering,  and  so 
they  could  not  create  great  works  like  those  furnishing  the  Man¬ 
chester  and  Birmingham  water  supplies. 

Mr.  Auchterlonie  submitted  “The  Junior  Institution  of  Engi¬ 
neers.”  He  referred  to  the  important  work  it  was  carrying  on  in 
the  interests  of  the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  though  he 
said  he  noticed  that  many  of  the  existing  members  could  hardly 
call  themselves  junior  engineers.  Their  continued  association 
with  the  Institution  must,  of  course,  be  of  considerable  advantage 
to  the  younger  members,  who  had  the  benefit  of  their  companion¬ 
ship  and  professional  help.  He  also  alluded  to  the  devoted  work 
of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Dunn,  whom  gas  engineers  also  knew  well 
as  the  Secretary  of  their  own  Institution. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Dunbar  Kilburn,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  thanked 
everyone  who  had  assisted  to  make  the  Institution’s  summer 
meeting  in  East  Anglia  so  pleasant  and  instructive.  He  Said  the 
members  sincerely  appreciated  what  had  been  done  for  them  ;  and 
he  alluded  to  the  recent  election  to  honorary  membership  of  the 
Institution  of  Professor  Bertram  Hopkinson,  of  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Thos.  Glover,  of  Norwich,  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Stokes,  of  Ipswich. 

The  toasts  were  interspersed  by  a  programme  of  music  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Chorister  Glee  Singers  (most  of  them  from  the 
College  choirs),  and  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Company’s  Works. 

On  the  following  morning  the  works  of  the  Cambridge  Scientific 
Instrument  Company  were  visited.  Here  were  seen  in  course  of 
construction  all  types  of  pyrometers — including  the  platinum 
resistance,  the  thermo-electric,  and  the  radiation  patterns.  The 
platinum  resistance  pyrometers  are  usually  the  most  accurate, 
and  are  largely  used  in  commercial  and  scientific  work  for  tem¬ 
peratures  up  to  about  900°  C.  The  Fery  radiation  pyrometers, 
which,  as  “Journal  ”  readers  may  remember,  are  manufactured 
by  the  Company,  were  seen,  and  their  construction  and  appli¬ 
cation  were  explained.  They  can  be  employed  commercially  for 
measuring  any  temperatures  above  6oo°C,  though  they  are  chiefly 
used  for  the  higher  temperatures  where  the  other  types  of  pyro¬ 
meters  are  not  so  suitable.  For  pottery-kilns,  gas-retorts,  steel- 
furnaces,  &c.,  they  have  an  extended  application.  Thermometers 
and  mechanical  instruments  were  also  seen  in  course  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  Extensometers  and  repeated  impact  testing  machines  were 
shown,  The  latter  are  particularly  useful  for  testing  the  quality  of 
such  steels  as  are  to  be  used  in  motor-engine  parts,  or  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  will  be  subject  to  repeated  reversals  of  stress.  A 
large  comparator  was  being  completed  for  use  in  comparing  the 
standards  of  length  which  are  being  employed  in  the  Geodetic 
Survey  of  India.  Of  electrical  instruments,  the  Duddell  oscillo¬ 
graph,'  used  for  recording  alternating  current  wave-forms  on  any 
alternating  current  circuit  up  to  50,000  volts,  was  shown  ;  and  the 
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Einthoven  galvanometer,  the  Duddell  thermo-galvanometer,  and 
a  large  variety  of  other  scientific  instruments  of  all  kinds,  were 
seen  in  actual  working  condition. 

The  garden  party  given  by  the  President  and  Lady  Thomson 
at  "  Homeleigh,”  West  Road,  Cambridge,  formed  a  most  agree¬ 
able  termination  to  a  week  full  of  interest  and  enjoyment.  A 
number  of  notable  University  people  had  been  invited  to  meet 
the  members;  and  the  time  was  pleasantly  spent  in  conversation 
beneath  the  trees  on  the  lawn  over  ices  and  seasonable  articles, 
and  in  listening  to  the  stringed  orchestra  discoursing  music. 

In  the  evening  the  party  dispersed  in  all  directions — some  to 
return  to  London,  others  to  sunny  Felixstowe,  and  others  to 
Ireland  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  ended  the  Juniors’ 
summer  meeting  of  1911,  which  was  voted  as  being  one  of  the 
best  arranged  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Institution’s  history. 


RECENT  GASHOLDER  TANK 

CONSTRUCTIONS  IN  HOLLAND. 


The  Dutch  paper  “  De  Ingenieur,”  has  published  an  article  on 
new  types  of  gasholder  tanks  which  have  been  adopted  for  gas¬ 
holders  in  some  Dutch  works  in  recent  years.  The  following 
summary  is  taken  from  the  “Journal  fur  Gasbeleuchtung.” 

Based  on  the  fundamental  idea  of  Intze,  that  a  horizontal  iron 
bracing  ring  should  take  up  the  horizontal  forces  and  only  leave 

the  vertical  forces  to  be  dealt  with, 
Cuter  Casing  a  new  patent  has  been  taken  out. 

According  to  the  latter,  the  inner  wall 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  segments 
consisting  of  vertical  iron  cylindrical 
bulged  walls  attached  to  vertical 
columns,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  The 
bowed  walls  transmit  the  water  pres¬ 
sure  directly  to  the  vertical  columns, 
so  that  the  resultant  R  of  the  left  and 
right  hand  pressures,  P  G,  is  directed 
by  the  columns  to  the  centre  of  the 
gasholder.  If  all  the  columns  are 
propped  or  stayed  on  the  centre,  the 
construction  is  in  equilibrium. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  construction  on  a  large  scale  is 
afforded  by  the  gasholder  of  about  3^  million  cubic  feet  capacity 
at  the  Western  Gas-Works  at  Amsterdam,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 


ciple  underlying  which  may  be  seen  from  fig.  2.  Both  the  large 
dimensions  of  the  inner  chamber  (which  has  no  central  column) 
beneath  the  gasholder,  and  the  way  in  which  the  vertical  columns 
of  the  inner  wall  of  the  tank  are  relieved  of  weight  during  the 
filling  of  the  annular  tank,  are  very  remarkable.  The  middle  of 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  is  constructed  as  a  reservoir,  holding  water 
to  a  depth  of  17  inches  instead  of,  as  usual,  holding  only  a  little 
water.  The  weight  of  this  water  causes  a  pressure  on  the  inclined 
stays,  which  transmit  it  to  the  forty  columns  of  the  inner  wall. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  have  a  lighter  construction.  Notwith¬ 
standing  careful  execution,  tangential  deflections  in  the  angle- 
pieces  of  the  props,  and  deflections  from  the  vertical  of  some  of 
the  vertical  columns  necessitated  two  tension-rods  being  inserted 
crosswise  in  each  bay  in  the  year  1904. 

The  construction  of  the  tank  of  the  gasholder  of  2,120,000  cubic 
feet  capacity  at  the  Eastern  Gas-Works  at  Amsterdam  is  shown 
in  fig.  3.  This  is  provided  with  a  heavy  compression-ring  in  order 
to  avoid  the  deflections  referred  to  ;  and,  on  filling,  it  gave  rise  to 
unpleasant  surprises.  The  circular  tank  consists  of  an  annular 
base,  a  cylindrical  outer  wall,  and  thirty-six  bulged  segments, 
which  together  form  the  inner  wall.  The  relief  of  the  weight  on 
the  vertical  columns  when  the  middle  portion  was  filled  with 
water  and  the  ring  was  filled  at  the  same  time,  was  attended  by 
a  twisting  of  the  whole  structure  about  the  axis  of  the  gasholder 
by  ri8  feet.  This  incident  taught  the  lesson  that  cross  diagonals 
should  never  be  omitted  whenever  they  could  be  applied. 

In  addition  to  the  tank  wholly  of  iron,  a  type  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  which  iron  is  retained  for  the  outer  wall,  but  is  given  up 
for  the  base.  The  difficulty  in  this  construction  is  in  joining  the 
upright  wall  to  the  rigid  concrete  base.  Of  the  different  com¬ 
binations,  the  constructon  patented  by  Scheuss  and  Cool,  which 
is  specially  applicable  to  annular  tanks,  has  been  much  used. 
The  inner  wall  of  the  horizontal  base  of  their  annular  tank  con¬ 
sists  of  masonry,  concrete,  or  reinforced  concrete,  and  the  outer 
wall  of  iron  or  steel,  see  fig.  4.  The  advantage  of  this  combina¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  utilization  of  the  special  qualities  of  the  different 
component  materials — i.e.,  the  outer  wall  is  of  iron  to  take  up  ten- 
sional  strains ;  while  the  inner  wall  is  to  take  up  compression 
strains  and  to  prevent  flexures.  Apart  therefrom,  there  is  an 
economy  of  first  cost  as  compared  with  the  annular  iron  struc¬ 
ture.  By  using  a  water-tight  iron  lining,  one-fifth  to  two-fifths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  over  the  concrete,  which  is  one  with  the  outer 
wall,  the  escape  of  the  tank  water  is  avoided  if  cracks  occur  in  the 
inner  wall  or  in  the  concrete  bottom. 

In  1904,  such  a  gasholder  of  1,060,000  cubic  feet  capacity  was 
erected  at  the  gas-works  on  the  East  Sea  Dyke  at  Rotterdam. 


Dimensions 

in 

Metres. 


1 

1 


Fig.  S- 


Fie.  6. 


Fig.  8. 
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The  construction  of  the  annular  portion  of  the  tank  of  this  holder 
is  shown  in  fig.  4.  There  are  also,  in  addition  to  this  holder,  in 
Holland  the  following  specimens  of  the  same  construction  with  or 
without  an  accessible  inner  vault :  At  Rotterdam,  two  gasholders 
of  1,500,000  cubic  feet  capacity  ;  at  The  Hague,  one  of  2,120,000 
cubic  feet,  and  one  of  2,500,000  cubic  feet  capacity ;  at  Zwolle, 
one  of  630,000  cubic  feet  capacity  ;  at  North  Scharwoude,  one  of 
42,380  cubic  feet. 

In  the  first  and  second  cases  in  which  this  system  was  applied 
at  Rotterdam,  the  tank  was,  when  completed,  filled  with  water  in 
order  to  test  whether  the  riveted  seams  were  tight  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  were  sufficiently  strong.  In  four  places  diametrically 
opposed,  and  at  four  different  levels,  the  alterations  in  the  tank 
were  measured  both  inside  and  outside  at  different  levels  of  the 
water  ;  and  the  conclusion  was  drawn  therefrom  that  the  greatest 
tensional  strain  occurring  in  the  outer  wall  did  not  exceed  17,064 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  Fig.  5  shows  the  alteration  of  the  cross 
section  on  filling.  The  iron  was  soft,  and  not  the  hard  iron  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  German  standard  prescriptions  ;  and  the  concrete 
for  the  masonry  consisted  of  one  of  cement  to  three  of  sand  and 
six  of  gravel. 

The  use  of  reinforced  concrete  for  the  outer  wall  of  a  complete 
tank,  and  the  use  of  a  compression  wall  in  masonry,  concrete,  or 
reinforced  concrete,  led  the  Dutch  engineers,  Rutger  and  Cool, 
to  the  idea  of  placing  the  bottom  of  the  gasholder  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  in  order  to  circumvent  the  difficulties  of  construc¬ 
tion  with  elevated  large  tanks.  They  thus  avoid  the  great  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  vertical  wall  and  the  dangerous 
bending  strains  at  the  junction  of  the  base  and  side  walls.  Figs. 
6,  7,  and  8  show  different  constructions,  of  which  the  one  shown 
in  fig.  8,  in  which  the  wall  is  partly  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
partly  of  iron,  is  the  most  economical.  Such  an  outer  wall  can  be 
used  either  for  a  complete  tank  or  an  annular  tank  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  an  inner  wall  of  concrete  or  reinforced  concrete. 


UTILIZATION  OF  BLAST=FURNACE  GAS. 


In  connection  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  granting  of 
the  Charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  a  con¬ 
gress  of  technology  was  held  at  which  Mr.  E.  M.  Hagar  presented 
a  paper  on  “The  Utilization  of  Blast-Furnace  Waste.” 

The  author  pointed  out  that,  until  the  last  decade,  practically 
the  only  utilization  of  the  wastes  or  bye-products  of  a  blast¬ 
furnace  was  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  waste  gases  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  incoming  blast  through  heating  the  brickwork 
in  so-called  hot  stoves ;  and  in  some  cases  a  small  portion  of  the 
power  value  of  the  gases  was  obtained  by  burning  them  under 
boilers  to  generate  steam  for  driving  the  blowing-engines.  At  the 
present  time,  the  calorific  value  of  the  waste  gases  is  being  utilized 
directly  in  gas-engines  for  blowing  purposes  and  for  generating 
electric  power ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  slag  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  portland  cement ;  and  the  flue  dust,  consisting  of 
the  finest  ore  and  coke  particles,  is  being  collected  and  converted 
so  as  to  be  chargeable  again  into  the  furnaces.  He  showed  that 
the  aggregate  saving  or  profits  resulting  from  these  three  develop¬ 
ments  is  a  matter  of  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  in  a 
modern  blast-furnace  plant  it  would  almost  seem  that  pig  iron  was 
the  bye-product — indeed,  the  investment  in  the  equipment  to  utilize 
these  former  wastes  exceeds  that  of  the  blast-furnace  itself. 

In  the  course  of  his  work,  the  writer  has  come  in  contact  with 
these  evolutions,  with  plants  in  operation,  or  under  construction, 
of  a  capacity  to  produce  12,000,000  barrels  of  portland  cement  per 
annum  from  slag  and  limestone,  using  upwards  of  1,300,000  tons 
of  slag  in  a  year.  These  plants  are  driven  entirely  by  electric 
current  generated  by  gas-engines  directly  from  the  waste  blast¬ 
furnace  gases;  the  power  requirements  being  40,000  H.P.  for 
24  hours  every  working  day.  By  using  the  blast-furnace  gases 
directly  in  combustion  engines,  after  suitable  washing  to  remove 
the  grit,  the  power  obtained  from  a  given  amount  of  gas  is  equal 
to  at  least  two-and-a-half  times  that  obtainable  by  burning  the  gas 
under  boilers  for  generating  steam  for  use  in  steam-engines.  A- 
modern  blast-furnace  of  the  usual  size,  with  gas  blowing-engines 
and  gas-engines  driving  electric  generators,  will  provide  sufficient 
gas  to  furnish  7000  kilowatts  electric  power,  in  addition  to  driving 
its  own  blowing-engines.  This  permits  the  mos't  modern  steel¬ 
works  practically  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  coal  for  power  pur¬ 
poses  ;  operating  the  rolling-mills  by  means  of  electric  power  from 
the  surplus  gases. 


A  water-tunnel  which  had  been  in  service  35  years  in  Chicago 
was  recently  found  to  be  clean,  and  looking  as  if  it  had  just  been 
built,  according  to  the  City  Engineer’s  report.  The  tunnel  has 
been  abandoned,  as  it  crosses  diagonally  under  the  business  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  city,  where  it  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  sinking  caissons 
for  deep  foundations.  It  has  a  7-feet  internal  diameter,  and  is 
lined  with  three  rings  of  sewer  brick,  laid  in  cement  mortar.  In¬ 
spection  of  one  portion  of  it  showed  that  most  of  the  old  line  and 
grade  points  as  run  by  the  engineers  during  construction  were  in 
position,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  station  numbers  were  still 
found  on  the  sides  of  the  tunnel.  For  the  entire  length  inspected, 
no  leaks,  cracks,  or  other  defects  were  apparent, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents.'] 


Gas  Engineering  Workers’  Wages. 

Sir, — In  the  issue  of  the  “Journal”  for  Aug.  15,  p.  442,  reference 
is  made,  under  the  above  heading,-  to  a  report  that  we  came  to  terms 
with  our  men  after  a  few  days’  stoppage.  This  statement  is  incorrect. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  advances  were  conceded  without  any  stoppage 
of  work  on  the  part  of  any  of  our  men. 

West’s  Gas  Improvement  Company,  Limitbd. 

F.  J.  West,  General  Manager. 

Miles  Platting,  Manchester,  Aug.  19,  1911. 


Corrosion  of  Service*  Pipes. 

Sir, — I  will  answer  the  question  contained  in  Mr.  M’Leod’s  letter  of 
last  week  in  true  Scotch  fashion,  by  asking  others  of  a  far  more  perti¬ 
nent  character. 

Is  it  correct  to  speak  of  a  subsoil  containing  moisture  as  a  moist 
subsoil  ?  Is  it  correct  to  speak  of  a  subsoil  containing  salt  water  as  a 
brackish  subsoil  ?  If  so,  then  I  submit  that  it  cannot  be  wrong  to 
speak  of  a  subsoil  admittedly  containing  acids  as  acidiferous.  That  is 
the  sole  question  at  issue.  I  have  declined,  and  shall  continue  to  de¬ 
cline,  to  widen  the  controversy  by  following  Mr.  M’Leod  on  the  other 
points  which  his  letters  have  raised. 

If  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  a  question  of  degree,  then  my  answer  is 
that  these  and  similar  terms  are  simply  general  descriptions,  which 
possess  no  exact  quantitative  value. 

Leeds,  Aug.  18,  1911.  Walter  Hole. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


Last  Friday,  the  following  Bills,  in  which  readers  are  interested, 
received  the  Royal  Assent  by  Commission  :  Ashborne  and  District  Gas 
Bill,  Chapel,  Whaley,  and  District  Gas  Bill,  Chasetown  Gas  Bill, 
Chester  Water  Bill,  Gas  Orders  Confirmation  Bills  (Nos.  1  to  4),  Gas 
and  Water  Orders  Confirmation  Bill,  Gloucester  Corporation  Bill, 
Halifax  Corporation  Bill,  Hornsea  Urban  District  Council  Bill,  Ips¬ 
wich  Corporation  Bill,  Ivingston-upon-Hull  Corporation  Bill,  Local 
Government  Provisional  Orders  (Gas)  Bills  (Nos.  1  and  2),  London 
County  Council  (General  Powers)  Bill,  Margam  Urban  District  Council 
Bill,  Marple  Urban  District  Council  Gas  Bill,  Merthyr  Tydfil  Corpora¬ 
tion  Water  Bill,  Metropolitan  Water  Board  (New  Works)  Bill,  North¬ 
ampton  Corporation  Bill,  Oystermouth  Urban  District  Council  Bill, 
Paignton  Urban  District  Council  Bill,  Rhondda  Urban  District  Council 
Bill,  Rotherham  Corporation  Bill,  St.  Helens  Corporation  Bill,  Sid- 
mouth  Gas  and  Electricity  Bill,  Swansea  Gas  Bill,  Thames  Conservancy 
Bill. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  Workmen  and  the  National 
Insurance  Bill. 

In  the  “Journal”  last  week  (p.  429),  the  answer  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  Sir  Henry  Kimber’s  question  on  the  above  subject, 
was  given.  Sir  Henry,  it  may  be  remembered,  pointed  out  that  the 
workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company 
would,  under  their  sick  fund,  gain  all  the  benefits  afforded  by  the 
National  Insurance  Bill,  except  that  relating  to  maternity,  at  consider¬ 
ably  less  expense  than  under  the  Bill  ;  and  he  wished  to  know  whether 
they,  and  any  similar  body  who  provided  not  less  favourable  terms 
than  those  offered  by  the  Bill,  would  be  excluded  from  the  compulsory 
clauses.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  replied  that  as  every  penny  contributed 
by  the  employers  and  workmen  under  the  National  Health  Insurance 
would  be  applied  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  under 
their  own  administration,  it  followed  that  they  could  not  lose  through 
being  brought  under  the  Bill,  and  since  they  would  have  the  State 
grant  in  addition  to  their  own  contributions,  it  further  followed  that 
they  must  gain.  If  they  could  so  manage  the  fund  as  to  provide  larger 
benefits  than  the  minimum  indicated  in  the  Bill,  they  would  be  in  a 
position  to  enjoy  them.  He  added  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  penalize 
all  the  best-managed  provident  funds  by  withdrawing  State  aid  from 
them. 

Arising  out  of  Sir  Henry  Kimber’s  question  were  several  others. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Forster  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  put  the  Treasury  in  the  position  now  occupied  by 
the  employer,  who  guaranteed  the  benefits.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said 
he  thought  that,  on  reflection,  the  honourable  member  would  be  the 
very  last  to  support  such  a  suggestion,  because  the  only  guarantee  of 
good  management  was  that  those  who  managed  should  suffer  if  they 
did  badly.  Mr.  Shirley  benn  inquired  whether  the  society  to  which 
the  gas  men  in  question  belonged  would  be  considered  an  “  approved 
society  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he 
should  not  like  to  answer  the  question  without  seeing  the  conditions. 
He  should  not  have  thought  that  there  would  have  been  the  slightest 
difficulty,  under  the  Bill,  in  their  adapting  themselves  in  such  a  way  as 
to  become  an  “  approved  ”  society. 


Cancer  among  Workers  with  Pitch. 

Some  days  ago,  Mr.  Perkins  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  ask  the 
Home  Secretary  whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that- the  spread  of  cancer 
among  workers  with  pitch  is  attributed  to  the  anthracene  contained  in 
tar  and  pitch  derived  from  gas-works,  in  that  tar  and  pitch  coming 
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fmm  blast  furnaces  is  free  from  anthracene,  he  would  take  this  fact 
Consideration  in  the  new  Home  Office  regulations,  given  in  the 
“  Journal  ”  for  the  ist  inst  (p.  293)-  Mr .  W 1  nston  C 
toJ  the  question  on  Monday  last  week  as  follows  .  The  fact  that  blast 
furnace  pitch  is  much  less  liable  to  give  rise  to  cancer  is  already  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  draft  regulations  which  have  been  issued  by  the  Home 
Office  for  the  manufacture  of  patent  fuel  (briquettes)  with  the  addition 
of  pitch.  Factories  and  workshops  in  which  no  pitch  other  than  blast¬ 
furnace  pitch  is  used  are  specifically  exempted  from  the  regulations, 
it  is  nob  however,  certain  that  anthracene  is  the  constituent  of  ordi¬ 
nary  pitch  to  which  the  prevalence  of  cancer  in  the  industry  is  due. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

COWDENBEATH  GAS  COMPANY’S  SHARES. 


Judgment  in  Favour  of  the  Pursuers. 

Last  Thursday,  Lord  Ormidale  issued  his  judgment  in  the  action 
by  Alex.  Waddell  and  Forbes  Waddell  against  James  Hutton,  in  which 
evidence  was  heard  before  his  Lordship  in  the  Court  of  Session  at 
Edinburgh  in  July  last  (see  “Journal”  for  July  11,  p.  115)-  T he 
nursuers  sued  for  £1010  as  the  amount  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained 
through  the  defender  not  taking  up  for  them  the  proportion  efieinng 
to  their  shares  of  a  new  issue  of  300  shares  in  December,  1906.  T  le 
shares  were  £10  each,  but  were,  it  was  averred,  of  the  value  of  £20 
each  ■  and  the  number  the  pursuers  claim  to  have  been  entitled  to  was 
101.  ’Defender  said  that,  under  the  agreement  between  them,  it  was 
not  required  that  the  pursuers  should  get  part  of  the  new  shares. 

Lord  Ormidale,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  The  first  question 
I  have  to  determine  is  whether  or  not  the  defender,  James  Hutton 
failed  to  communicate  the  offer  of  new  shares  to  the  pursuers  ;  and 
whether  they  were  otherwise  aware  of  the  intended  issue.  The  aver¬ 
ment  of  the  pursuers  is  :  “  He  (Hutton),  however,  did  not  inform  the 
pursuers  of  the  said  offer  of  shares  or  of  the  said  intended  issue 
thereof  and  the  pursuers  were  not  aware  thereof.”  The  defender,  in 
answer’  admits  that  he  was  offered  the  proportion  of  shares  effeiring 
to  the  number  of  shares  registered  in  his  name,  “  and  that  he  did  not 
inform  the  pursuers  of  the  offer  made  to  him.”  Quoad  ultra  he  admits 
the  pursuers'  averment,  and  explains  that  pursuers  were  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  further  capital  for  the  Company,  of  the  contemplated  issue 
of  300  shares,  of  the  intention  of  James  Hutton  to  take  up  no  more  than 
70  shares  and  of  the  issue  of  shares  made  by  the  Company  It  is  per¬ 
fects  clear  that  no  formal  notice  was  sent  to  the  pursuers  of  the  issue 
of  the  new  shares.  It  was  not  incumbent  on  the  Company  to  send 
such  notice  to  the  pursuers,  for  their  names  were  not  on  the  register  ot 
shareholders.  But  the  defender  Hutton  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
pany;  and  as  the  other  Directors  were  nominees  of  his,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  true  position  of  Hutton,  with  respect  to  the  majority  ot 
the  shares  standing  in  his  name,  was  perfectly  well  known  to  them  all. 

It  was  certainly  quite  well  known  to  Mr.  Brown  Tweedie,  who  was 
the  Law  Agent  of  the  Company,  and  also  of  Mr.  Hutton.  There  is  no 
record  in  the  minutes  of  the  Directors  of  any  intention  on  their  part  to 
issue  new  shares  prior  to  Aug.  28,  1906 — the  date  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Company.  At  that  meeting  Hutton,  who  was  Chairman 
mentioned  that  the  Directors  were  considering  the  erection  of  a  coal  and 
coke  handling  plant,  and  of  a  new  holder,  &c.  ;  that  these  works  would 
involve  the  raising  of  more  capital,  probably  to  the  extent  of  £3000  ;  and 
that  the  necessary  shares  would  be  offered  to  the  present  shareholders 
at  par,  in  proportion  to  their  present  holding.  The  only  shareholder, 
other  than  the  Directors,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  was  Mr.  Alex. 
Wilson.  There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Wilson  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
pursuers  •  and  it  was  maintained  that  he  informed  the  pursuers  of  what 
passed  at ’the  meeting.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  proved.  On  Nov.  19, 
1006,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors,  it  was  resolved  to  issue  300  new  shares  ; 
and  the  Secretary  was  empowered  to  intimate  accordingly  to  the  snare- 

holders _ “  the  shares  to  be  offered  in  the  first  place  to  the  shareholders 

of  the  Company  in  proportion  to  their  present  holding.”  The  Secre¬ 
tary  was  instructed  to  name  Nov.  28  as  the  last  day  on  which  applica¬ 
tion  could  be  made,  and,  further,  to  call  a  meeting  for  Dec.  3  for  the 
allotment  of  shares.  The  Directors  proceeded  to  allot  the  new  shares. 
To  the  defender  Hutton,  79  were  allotted,  and  varying  numbers  ot 
shares  were  allotted  to  seven  other  persons.  The  names  of  three  of 
them  were  not  on  the  register.  They  got  80  shares  among  them  ;  and 
to  Mr.  Brown  Tweedie,  who  was  already  the  holder  of  ten  shares,  but 
only  as  the  nominee  of  Mr.  Hutton,  and  who  declined  to  take  up  the 
fro  rata,  number  offered  to  him,  80  shares  were  allotted.  Nothing 
could  have  been  simpler  or  more  straightforward  than  for  the  defender 
Hutton  to  have  given  notice  to  the  pursuers  of  the  Directors’  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Nov.  19.  But  the  evidence  satisfies  me  that  to  bring  the  posi¬ 
tion  early  before  the  pursuers  was  the  last  thing  the  defender  desired 
to  do,  and  that  his  aim  and  object  was,  if  he  had  the  legal  right  to 
do  it,  to  prevent  the  pursuers  from  participating  to  any  extent  in  the 
new  allotment.  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  de¬ 
fender  deliberately  refrained  from  making  the  pursuers  aware  of  the 
intended  new  issue,  and  of  the  course  which  he  proposed  to  follow  with 
reference  to  the  shares  which  would  be  offered  to  him  in  respect  of 
those  which  he  already  held  as  security  for  the  advances  made  to  the 
pursuers.  In  marked  contrast  to  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  this 
issue  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  shares 
made  in  October,  1905,  he  intimated  to  [both  the  pursuers  that  the 
Directors  proposed  to  make  a  further  issue,  and  that  the  shares  would 
either  be  taken  up  by  himself  or  by  the  firm  of  Alder  and  Mackay, 
whose  nominee  he  was.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  cross- 
examination  the  defender  says;  “  Between  Nov.  19  and  Dec.  3  I  never 
intimated  to  either  of  the  pursuers  that  I  had  the  offer  of  the  allot- 
njent,  or  consulted  them  as  to  what  they  wanted  to  be  done.”  The 
defender’s  attitude  towards  the  pursuers’  right  to  get  an  allotment  was 
such  that  he  says  that  if  they  had  offered  him  payment  of  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  on  the  shares  which  they  maintain  should  ha.ve  been  offer°'l 
:hem,  he  would  have  declined  to  accept  it.  Such  being  the  position 


taken  up  by  the  defender,  it  seems  to  me  idle  to  inquire  very  closely 
into  the  evidence  which  is  said  to  support  the  defender's  contention 
that  admitting  that  the  defender  did  not  inform  them,  the  pursuers 
were  aware  otherwise  of  the  intended  issue  of  shares.  This  contention 
is  based  mainly  on  evidence,  chiefly  that  of  the  defender  himself,  of 
meetings  between  the  defender  and  Alex.  Waddell,  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1906,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
admission  made  by  the  defender.  It  is  said  that  the  position  was  at  these 
meetings  disclosed  to  the  pursuer,  Alex.  Waddell.  This  is  not  proved. 

I  think  that  Alex.  Waddell  was  aware,  but  only  in  a  general  way,  that 
fresh  capital  would  be  required.  He  was  also  aware  that  the  Directors 
proposed  to  bring  in  outsiders— a  course  to  which  he  strenuously  ob¬ 
jected  But  it  is  not  proved  that  Alex.  Waddell  was  made  or  became 
aware'  before  the  issue  of  the  shares,  of  the  number  that  were  to  be 
issued  or  of  the  intention  of  the  defender  to  keep  the  pursuers  from 
getting  any.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  pursuer 
Forbes  Waddell  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  proposed  issue, 
either  from  the  defender  or  from  his  brother,  Alex.  Waddell  .and  it  is 
not  proved  that  there  was  any  arrangement  that  Alex.  Waddell  was 
to  act  in  any  way  for  Forbes  Waddell  in  connection  with  the  Company 
matters.  If  the  pursuers  had  been  a  little  more  alert,  they  might  have 
ascertained  more  than  they  did  ;  but  they  cannot,  because  of  their  in¬ 
activity  be  held  responsible  for  remaining  in  ignorance  of  what  was 
actually  occurring,  as  in  a  question  with  the  defender,  who  ex  hypo¬ 
thesis  had  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  letting  them  know  about  the  new 
issue  and  who  could  have  implemented  this  duty  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  The  next  question  I  have  to  decide  is  whether,  if  the  pur¬ 
suers  had  been  notified  of  the  allotment  of  101  shares,  they  would  have 
been  willing  and  able  to  take  them  up  I  think  it  is  proved  that  they 
would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  do  so.  As  to  their  ability  to  d 


this,  there  is  more  difficulty.  They  could  not  themselves  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  cash— not  even,  I  think,  for  the  first  instalment  Nor  do  I 
consider  that  they  had  the  right  to  insist  on  the  dividends  falling  to 
them  on  the  shares  held  for  them  by  the  defender  being  applied 
to  the  acquisition  of  fresh  shares.  In  my  view,  the  option  was— 
under  Article  15  of  the  agreement  with  the  first  parties— to  apply  the 
dividends  either  towards  the  pursuers’  indebtedness  to  Hutton,  or  to 
the  purchase  of  new  shares.  In  point  of  fact,  the  total  amount  of 
dividends  to  date  had  been  already  applied  towards  reduction  of  the 
debt  On  the  other  hand,  the  shares,  when  issued,  were  worth  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  par  ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  a  reasonable  inference 
to  make  from  the  whole  evidence  that  the  pursuers  could  have,  either 
by  obtaining  an  advance  from  a  bank,  or  by  getting  a  friend  to  purchase 
the  shares,  after  allotment,  from  them,  placed  themselves  in  a  posit  on 
to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  new  issue.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
possible  financial  inability  of  the  pursuers  to  take  up  shares  was  not 
present  for  a  moment  to  the  defender’s  mind.  The  third  questl°n  js 
what  damage  have  the  pursuers  suffered  by  reason  of  t!1f'  de“e” 
failure  to  notify  them  of  the  new  issue  of  shares  ?  This  must  be 
answered,  in  my  judgment,  according  to  the  value  of  the  shares  in 
December,  1906,  when  they  were  issued  I  do  not  thtnk  that  there  is 
any  relevant  averment  of  damage  resulting  from  the  alleged  loss  of 
control  in  the  management  of  the  Company  s  affairs.  The  Dea 
Faculty  was  in  a  sense  well  founded  in  saying  that,  by  the  sale  o  we  v 
shares  by  Forbes  Waddell  in  January,  1905,  the  equality  in  the 
1  management  was  already  lost.  But  twelve  shares  were  comparatively 
negligible,  as  compared  with  101  shares.  My  difficulty  is  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  so-called  right  of  control.  I  do  not  find  in  the 
evidence  any  materials  for  aiding  me  to  make  sueh  a.  valuation^  In 
considering  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  shares  of  the  Company  as 
at  December,  1906,  it  has  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the  Company  was 
really  a  new  concern  when  it  was  reconstructed  in  1900.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  fact  that  the  Company  had  been  reconstructed  in  19°°  did 
not  tend  to  make  the  shares  a  less  desirable  investment  It  was  a 

prosperous  Company  from  the  start  in  1900,  and  after  three  years 

existence  paid  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent.  The  next  year-igo^-d 
paid  9  per  cent.  ;  for  each  of  the  next  three  years  10  per  cent 

in  1908-9,  9  per  cent.  ;  and  in  1909-10,  7\  per  cent.  Accordingly  in 

December,  1906,  the  dividend  had  steadily  risen  from  8  to  10 percent  , 
and  it  was  known  that  the  Company  was  in  a  flounsl”nK  condition. 

I  do  not  propose  to  examine  at  length  the  evidence  of  Mr  Millar  and 
other  witnesses,  who  found  the  diminution  of  the  dividend  on  special 
causes  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the  Company.  There  had 
been  a  further  extension  of  the  capital  since  1906— viz.,  in  1909  and  t 

appears  natural  enough  that  the  comparative  Pr°fit,shou1^ ed'Tsee 
until  the  full  benefit  of  the  enhanced  capital  should  be  reaped.  I  see 
no  substantial  reason  for  thinking  that  the  affairs  of  the  Company  were 
administered  in  anything  but  a  careful  and  economical  way  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  capital  charges  out  of  revenue,  which  appears  to  be,  in  efiect, 
the  point  at  which  the  hostile  criticism  of  the  pursuers  is  directed- 
musP ultimately  strengthen  the  financial  position  of  the  Company  and 
^  enhance  the"  value  of  its  shares.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  there 
is  no  market,  in  the  stockbroking  sense,  for  the  shares  °fthe(°le 
nanv  •  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  for  the 
shares  of  such  an  undertaking  there  may  be,  and  that  in 1  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  there  truly  was,  a  special  market.  Anyhow,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  Wad¬ 
dells  when  they  wished  to  dispose  of  shares,  in  finding  a  purchase  . 
The  defender  Hutton  admits  that  the  shares  issued  in  December,  1906, 
were  worth  more  than  par  value  He  says  /12  ;  but  then  admits  that 
he  might  sell  his  own  shares,  if  he  were  hard  up,  for  /18  The  parties 
to  whom  the  shares  were  at  that  time  allotted  were  keen  to '  get  them  , , 
and  they  were  all  persons  who  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Com 
pany.  On  the  whole  matter,  I  value  the  101  shares,  to  which  the  pur¬ 
suers  had  right  at  /17  10s.,  as  in  December,  1906  I  believe  that  a 
higher  price^might  have  been  obtained  at  the  time  for  a  small  number 
o/thern  '  but  if  the  pursuers  had  had  to  sell  the  whole  101  shares  as 
I  consider  they  probably  would— I  think  that  only  a  smaller  price  would 
have  been  realized.  I  think  that  the  possible  issue  at  par,  or  at  a  price 
less  than  the  true  market  value,  of  further  shares,  was  present  to  the 
minds  of  purchasers  at  the  prices  referred  to.  I  shall  accordingly 
grant  decree  in  favour  of  the  pursuers  against  the  defender  Hutton for 
/7c7  IOs„  with  interest  on  this  sum  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  from 
June  4,  1908,  when  the  last  call  was  paid,  with  expenses. 
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REGISTER  OF  PATENTS. 

Burners  for  Incandescent  Gas- Lamps. 

Still  and  Sons.  W.  M.,  of  Hatton  Garden. 

No.  17,428  ;  July  22,  1910. 

This  invention  has  reference  to  burners  for  incandescent  gas-lamps 
of  the  inverted  type,  and  is  more  especially  designed  for  use  as  a  high- 
pressure  burner  in  railway  carriage  and  similar  lamps. 


Still  and  Sons’  High-Pressure  Inverted  Burner. 

The  burner,  which  is  usually  screwed  into  the  mixing-tube  A,  is 
formed  with  a  lower  cylindrical  portion  B  and,  above  this,  with  an 
externally  screw  threaded  portion  C,  of  larger  diameter,  and  in  which 
are  formed  a  number  of  recesses  D  of  approximately  inverted  V  or 
equivalent  shape  ;  one  limb  of  each  recess  having  its  lower  end  open 
and  usually  being  disposed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  burner.  T 
mantle-support  E  is  in  the  form  of  a  cup  provided  with  internal  lugs  F 
corresponding  in  number  and  position  to  the  recesses  m  the  burner, 
and  formed  with  an  aperture  in  its  base  through  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  burner  projects,  and  which  it  more  or  less  closely  fits.  The  base 
of  the  cup  has  an  external  bead  H,  around  which  the  neck  of  the 
mantle  is  contracted.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  screw-threaded  portion 
C  of  the  burner  is  mounted  a  collar  K  ;  the  arrangement  being  sue 
that  the  lugs  of  the  mantle  support  having  been  caused  (by  an  upward 
movement  followed  by  a  rotary  movement)  to  enter  the  closed  end 
parts  of  the  inclined  limbs  of  the  V-shaped  recesses,  shaking  or  disen¬ 
gagement  of  the  mantle  support  can  be  prevented  by  screwing-down 
the  collar  until  it  meets  the  top  of  the  support.  The  collar  at  the  same 
time  serves  to  close  the  passage  M  between  the  support  and  the  burner 
when  the  burner  does  not  closely  fit  the  aperture  in  the  base  of  the 
support.  Usually  the  burner  is  formed  with  an  enlargement  N  ot 
partly  spherical  form,  above  the  screw-threaded  portion  C  ;  and  its 
bore  tapers  slightly  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end. 

As  will  be  understood,  the  burner  may  be  modified,  as  shown,  ihus, 
instead  of  a  nut  or  collar  screwed  upon  a  threaded  portion,  in  some 
cases,  a  collar  U,  mounted  on  a  non-threaded  part,  may  be  forced  and 
held  down  upon  the  support  E  by  co-operating  cam  surfaces  V  and  W 
formed  on  the  collar  U  and  a  flange  X  on  the  burner. 


Gas-Burners  for  Heating  Apparatus. 

Withers,  J.  S. ;  a  communication  from  E.  G.  van  Zandt,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 

Nos.  17,779,  17.780,  17,781  ;  July  26,  1910. 

These  three  allied  specifications  fully  describe  many  arrangements  of 
gas-heating  burners,  applicable  to  several  types  of  apparatus. 

The  first  specification  relates  more  particularly  to  the  class  of  burner 
described  in  patent  No.  6763  of  1908  ;  and  it  has  for  its  object  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  burner  for  heaters  in  which  “  approximate  perfect  combustion 
is  produced  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  “poisonous  gases  of  the 
products  of  combustion”  are  consumed,  so  that  thereby  “the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  not  impaired  by  the  commingling  with  it  of  the  poisonous 
gases.”  By  the  burning  of  these  gases,  the  heat  produced  thereby  is 
said  to  be  added  to  the  headng  effect  by  means  of  which  the  total  heat 
efficiency  is  very  large,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  burner  therefore  a  very 

good  one.  ,  .  ,  . 

In  his  prior  specification,  he  described  a  burner  or  heater  having  an 
initial  burner  surrounded  by  a  horizontal  cylindrical  shell  which  has 
restricted  openings  in  its  flanged  ends  and  a  V-shaped  longitudinal 
opening  in  its  top.  The  present  invention  includes  the  above  features, 
and  also  further  improvements  in  construction  which  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  reference  to  five  sheets  of  drawings  and  pointed  out  in  the 
claims.  These  summarized  indicate  that  the  arrangement  patented 
comprises  an  “  initial  ”  burner,  with  a  cylindrical  shell  surrounding  it, 
and  having  inwardly  projecting  flanges  at  its  open  ends  to  provide  re¬ 
stricted  end-vents,  and  a  V-shaped  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
wall,  extending  longitudinally  of  the  shell  and  terminating  approxi¬ 
mately  at  the  flanges.  A  flat  or  curved  horizontal  plate  is  disposed  over 
the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  shell.  A  plurality  of  longitudinal  or 
transversely  disposed  vent  openings  are  provided  in  and  near  t  le  top 
part  of  the  shell  or  container,  and  the  plate  arranged  over  them.  There 
are  openings  alone,  or  openings  and  projections  or  tongues  combine 
thereon,  extending  partly  over  the  openings  of  the  plate,  whi  e  tie 
openings  of  the  plate  are  disposed  over  the  openings  ot  the  shell. 

The  second  invention  is  likewise  said  to  relate  to  gas-burners  for 
heating  apparatus,  more  particularly  the  class  of  burner  described  in 
patent  No.  6763  of  1908  ;  the  object  of  the  improvements  being  to 
provide  a  burner  which  will  bring  about  almost  complete  combustion 
of  the  gases  so  as  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  poisonous  gases  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  to  burn  these  poisonous  gases  so  that  the  heating 
effect  of  the  burner  is  correspondingly  increased.  ’  ...  , 

Here  the  claim  is  for  a  gas-burner  comprising  a  container  or  shell  ot 


circular  shape,  and  having  a  plurality  of  perforations  in  the  top,  or  of 
semi-cylindrical  spherical  or  annular  shape  and  having  at  the  top  a  re¬ 
stricted  slot  or  slots  of  V-shaped  axial  section  and  an  initial  burner 
within  the  container,  with  downwardly  and  inwardly  projecting 
flanges  or  retarding  partitions  around  or  on  opposite  sides  of  the  top 
opening  or  openings.  The  burner  has  a  horizontal  cylindrical  shell 
with  restricted  openings  at  the  top,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  bottom 
of  the  shell  A  curved  and  outwardly-extending  flange  torms  a 
chamber  on  each  lower  edge  of  the  shell  ;  the  flange  extending  up¬ 
wardly  concentrically  to  the  shell  so  as  to  form  a  guide-channel  from 
the  chamber,  and  having  its  discharge  opening  or  spout  adjacent  to 
the  openings  of  the  shell.  It  is  provided  with  openings  communicating 
with  the  interior  of  the  shell  and  with  the  chambers  and  openings  in 

the  top  of  the  latter.  .  „  .  . 

As  to  the  third  “  invention,”  it  also  is  a  variant  of  the  1908  patent 
already  referred  to.  As  before,  its  object  is  stated  to  be  “  to  provide 
an  improved  gas-burner  by  means  of  which  the  gas  may  be  almost 
entirely  burned,  and  the  products  of  combustion  thereof  subjected  to 
heat  and  air  treatment  in  such  a  manner  that  any  combustible  gases 
therein,  or  formed  thereby,  are  also  completely  consumed.  I  he 
nature  of  the  invention  consists  in  a  shell  or  container  over  an  initial 
burner,  which  shell  or  container  has  a  closed  top  and  gathers  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion  of  the  initial  burning.  The  thus  collected  pro¬ 
ducts  are  subjected  to  the  further  heat  of  the  initial  burner,  until  the 
shell  or  container  is  filled,  when  the  products  of  combustion  of  the 
initial  burner  flow  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  shell.  The  invention  con¬ 
sists  further  in  such  a  shell  or  container  and  a  cylindrical  rim, 
spaced  apart  from  the  shell  and  slightly  longer  than  the  shell  or 
container.  _ 

Separately  Delivering:  at  Equal  Pressures  Two  Gases 
Received  under  Unequal  Pressures. 

Ionides,  A.  C.,  jun.,  of  Porchester  Terrace,  Bayswater,  W.,  and 
Swan,  J.  B.,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

No.  18,267 ;  Aug.  2,  1910. 

This  apparatus,  for  separately  delivering  at  equal  pressures  two  differ¬ 
ent  gases  or  fluids  received  under  unequal  pressures,  is  applicable  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  a  combustible  gas  of  approxi¬ 
mately  unvarying  composition  capable  of  being  readily  burnt  and 
formed  of  a  mixture  of  definite  proportions  of  air  with  a  suitable  in¬ 
flammable  gas  (preferably  ordinary  coal  gas)  within  apparatus  ready 
for  delivery  into  the  main  or  before  distribution  through  the  service- 

^  It  has  been  proposed,  the  patentees  explain,  to  burn  acetylene  with 
a  mixture  of  air  ;  the  admixture  taking  place  in  the  flame  by  conduct¬ 
ing  the  gas  and  air  under  equal  or  proportional  pressures  to  the  burner. 
For  this  purpose,  apparatus  has  been  devised  whereby  air  and  gas 
under  unequal  pressures  have  been  passed  through  separate  gasholders, 
the  bells  of  which  have  controlled  inlet  valves  and  have  been  so  con¬ 
nected  together  that  increase  of  volume  in  one  of  the  bells  caused  the 
valve  of  that  bell  to  close  and  open  more  fully  the  valve  of  the  other 
bell,  “so  that  the  pressures  of  air  and  gas  delivered  separately  to  a 
two-jet  burner  bear  a  uniform  ratio.”  ...  ■  ,  , 

The  apparatus  suggested  comprises  a  closed  chamber,  an  inverted 
bell  adapted  to  float  in  water  (or  other  suitable  fluid)  to  act  as  a  seal 
contained  within  the  chamber,  valved  inlets  to  the  chamber  and  a  bell 
for  the  air  and  gas  respectively,  and  adapted  to  be  controlled  by  the 
movement  of  the  bell,  and  suitable  outlets  from  the  chamber  and  bell 
for  the  escape  of  the  air  and  gas  under  equal  pressures. 
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Ionides  and  Swan’s  Pressure  Equalizer. 

A  front  elevation  (partly  in  section)  of  the  apparatus  is  shown, 
together  with  a  plan  with  the  covers  removed,  and  a  side  elevation 

The  apparatus  comprises  a  closed  chamber  containing  an  inverted 
floating  bell  B,  adapted  to  act  as  a  seal,  contained  within  the  chamber. 
C  D  are  valved  inlets  to  the  chamber  and  bell  for  the  air  and  gas  re¬ 
spectively  and  adapted  to  be  controlled  by  the  movement  of  the  bell. 
E  F  are  outlets  for  the  escape  of  the  air  and  gas  under  equal  pressures 
to  the  mixing-chamber  (not  shown).  The  bell  is  counterpoised  in  any 
convenient  manner— preferably,  as  shown,  by  a  counterweight  pu  y, 
lever  and  flexible  connection  with  the  top  of  the  valve  spindle, 
order  to  prevent  any  excess  of  pressure  in  the  mixing-chamber  affecting 
the  proper  working  of  the  bell  which  controls  the  valves,  the  outlets 
E  F,  instead  of  opening  directly  into  the  mixing-chamber,  are  arranged 
to  deliver  into  two  separate  closed  chambers  through  check  valves  I  K, 
so  arranged  that  any  back-pressure  from  the  mixing-chamber  fbr0“Kb 
the  outlets  of  the  chamber  will  cause  the  valves  to  close.  The  air, 
under  pressure,  enters  through  an  opening  C  controlled  by  ava  ve  the 
spindle  of  which  is  carried  directly  by  the  top  of  the  bell.  The  gas, 
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also  under  pressure,  enters  beneath  the  hell  by  a  pipe,  the  outlet  D  of 
which  is  controlled  by  a  valve  whose  spindle  is  also  directly  carried  by 
the  top  of  the  bell.  The  outlet  pipes  E  F,  from  the  air-chamber  and 
gas-bell  respectively,  are  preferably  of  less  cross  sectional  area  than 
the  inlet  pipes  to  the  chamber-bell. 


Purifying',  Cooling,  and  Mixing  Gases, 

Theisen,  H.  E.,  of  Munich. 

No.  22,433  ;  Sept.  27,  1910. 

Apparatus  resembling  disintegrators  for  purifying  gases  are  well 
known,  the  patentee  remarks,  in  which  between  concentrically  arranged 
bars  mounted  on  the  casing  other  bars  (also  concentrically  arranged 
on  a  revoluble  disc)  rotate,  and  in  which  gas  and  water  are  so  intro¬ 
duced  that  a  thorough  spraying  of  the  water  takes  place  between  the 
bars,  and  so  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  water  with  the  gas  to  be  purified. 
Disintegrator-like  apparatus  for  washing  gases  are  also  known,  in 
which  drums  provided  with  apertures  are  arranged  concentrically  in  a 
casing,  and  in  which  bars  rotate  (in  the  intervals  between  the  drums), 
provided  with  slots  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  water.  It  has 
also  been  proposed  to  pass  the  gas  and  liquid  between  two  sets  of  inter¬ 
meshing  concentric  cylindrical  plates  rotated  in  opposite  directions; 
the  plates  being  provided,  if  desired,  with  slots  to  secure  additional 
space  for  the  passage  of  the  gas  and  liquid.  In  this  class  of  apparatus, 
the  centrifugal  action  is  used  to  separate  out  the  particles  of  liquid 
suspended  in  the  gas  and  not  to  disintegrate  the  washing  water  admitted 
at  the  outer  periphery  of  the  conical  plates.  Further,  the  outlets  for 
the  condensed  liquid  and  the  washing  water  are  also  at  the  periphery 
of  the  apparatus,  so  that  the  washing  water  can  escape  before  it  has 
been  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  bulk  of  the  gas  being 
treated.  The  gas  is  made  to  pass  through  perforations  in  large  drums, 
so  as  to  provide  ample  condensation  surface  for  the  liquid  particles. 


drum  A  is  divided  by  partitions  into  a  number  of  chambers  C1,  C2,  Cs, 
<&c.  The  partitions  between  the  chambers  have  circular  slots  in  the 
middle,  and  have  on  the  left-hand  side  concentrically  arranged  per¬ 
forated  sheet-metal  cylinders,  while  the  right-hand  side  remains  free. 
The  cylinders  are  riveted  or  screwed  to  the  partitions  by  angle  irons. 
The  drum,  with  the  partitions  and  the  cylinders,  rotates  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  I  fig.  2. 

Discs  firmly  keyed  on  a  rotary  shaft  D  project  into  the  chambers  C1, 
C2,  Cs  ;  being  mounted  in  bearings  and  driven  by  a  belt  pulley.  The 
discs  have  on  their  right-hand  sides  concentrically  arranged  sheet-metal 
cylinders,  which  project  into  the  intervals  between  the  other  concentric 
sheet-metal  cylinders  without  encountering  the  cylinders  themselves. 
The  shaft  D  (with  the  discs  and  cylinders)  rotates  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  II  fig.  2.  Spaces  are  left  between  the  uncoupled  right-hand 
sides  of  the  partitions  and  the  left-hand  sides  of  the  discs,  as  shown. 

The  gas  enters  at  B1,  and  is  forced  by  the  partitions  to  travel  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  in  fig.  1,  in  order  to  reach  the  gas-outlet 
B2.  The  washing  liquid  is  carried  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  enters 
at  K,  flows  through  the  shaft  D,  and  escapes  from  it,  by  means  of 
sprinkling  pipes,  into  the  gas-chamber. 

In  order  that  the  washing  liquid  may  pass  from  one  chamber  to  an¬ 
other  and  be  carried  forward  to  the  end,  recesses  (provided  externally 
on  the  periphery  of  the  drum  A)  are  connected  by  apertures  with  the 
respective  chambers  and  by  pipes  with  the  interior  of  the  next  chamber. 
The  cylinders  are  provided  in  any  suitable  way  with  apertures  as  shown 
in  figs.  3,  4,  and  5. 

Fig.  3  shows  an  arrangement  in  which  the  apertures  are  conical,  and 
formed  in  such  a  way  that  the  portions  remaining  between  them  are 
as  round  as  possible  in  shape.  The  drum  or  casing  A  may  also  be 
arranged  so  as  to  be  stationary.  The  apertures  of  the  rotating  cylin¬ 
drical  and  conical  surfaces  are  then  preferably  provided  with  baffle- 
plates  or  projections  by  bending  upwards  the  parts  formed  when  the 
rectangular  and  triangular  apertures  are  punched.  On  the  rotation  of 
the  apparatus,  these  projections  have  a  centrifugal  action  on  to  the 
next  fixed  baffles,  which  may  also  be  punched  out  triangularly. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  similar  arrangement,  in  which  A1  A2  are  the  rotating 
cylindrical  and  conical  surfaces ;  P1  P2  the  fixed  cylindrical  and 
conical  surfaces  ;  P  the  upwardly  bent  rectangular  projections  of  the 
rotating  cylindrical  and  conical  surfaces  ;  and  R  the  downwardly  bent 
projections  of  the  fixed  cylindrical  and  conical  surfaces. 

It  has  been  found  that  deposits  of  dirt  were  formed  behind  the 
rotating  bent  up  projections  shown  in  fig.  4.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
drawback,  it  is  preferable  to  arrange  the  apertures  directly  behind  the 
projections,  as  in  fig.  5,  so  that  the  waterspurting  through  them  washes 
clean  the  rear  of  the  projections,  while  deposits  of  dust  against  the 
front  of  the  projections  P  are  prevented  by  the  centrifugal  force. 


Automatic  Lighting  and  Governing  Gas-Burners, 

Kelley,  F.  A.,  of  Ecclesall ;  Dutchman,  E.,  of  Sheffield  ;  Jessop,  S., 


Theisen*  s  Gas  Purifier  and  Cooler. 


According  to  the  present  invention,  a  similar  form  of  apparatus  is 
used  in  which  the  construction  is  modified  in  order  to  bring  the  wash¬ 
ing  water  and  the  gas  into  intimate  contact.  The  apparatus  so  modified 
is  essentially  a  disintegrator ;  the  plates  being  rotated  with  the  object 
of  breaking-up  the  particles  of  water  as  finely  as  possible,  so  that  the 
maximum  surface  is  exposed  to  the  gas.  Further  it  is  desired  to  con¬ 
tinually  expose  fresh  surfaces  of  water  ;  and  hence  the  water  is  made 
to  pass  through  the  whole  series  of  drums,  which  are  arranged  either 
to  rotate  in  opposite  directions  or  for  one  set  of  drums  to  rotate  while 
the  other  set  is  held  stationary.  With  this  arrangement,  the  water  is 
sprayed  by  one  drum  on  to  the  next,  where  it  is  first  partially  con¬ 
densed  and  collected  and  then  sprayed  again  on  to  the  next  drum,  and 
so  on  through  the  series  of  perforated  drums. 

The  apparatus  consists  substantially  of  perforated  cylinders  or 
conical  snells,  which  rotate  relatively  to  one  another  or  are  partly  rota¬ 
ting  and  partly  stationary,  and  which  are  arranged  concentrically  in 
one  or  more  chambers  ;  the  apertures  of  the  rotating  cylindrical  or 
conical  casings  being  preferably  formed  as  suction  nozzles,  and  the 
apertures  of  the  fixed  cylindrical  or  conical  casings  having  inwardly 
bent  baffle  or  deflecting  walls  and  bars.  This  arrangement  is  particu¬ 
larly  advantageous  if  the  mutually  rotating  or  partly  rotating  and 
partly  stationary  perforated  cylindrical  or  conical  casings  are  con¬ 
structed  in  the  suction  chamber  of  a  centrifugal  or  fan  washer,  con¬ 
centrically  with  the  washer  axis,  in  such  a  way  that  the  gas  must  first 
pass  through  them  before  it  reaches  the  centrifugal  or  fan  washer. 

Various  forms  of  this  disintegrator-like  cleaning  apparatus  are 
shown  in  the  drawings  attached  to  the  specification. 

The  particular  form  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2  consists  of  a  horizontal 
rotating  continuous  cylindrical  drum  A,  which  has  gas  inlet  and  outlet 
apertures  B1  B2,  and  is  mounted  in  bearings.  The  shell,  or  outer 


of  Hathersage. 

No.  23,036  ;  Oct.  5,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  more  particularly  to  a  type  of  gas-burner  in 
which  the  gas-reservoir  is  fitted  with  a  plate  or  cup  covering  the  gas- 
supply  orifice,  and  having  attached  to  it  a  conical  needle  valve  reach¬ 
ing  upwards  into  an  outlet  orifice  in  the  top  of  the  gas-reservoir,  and 
surrounded  by  a  coiled  spiral  spring  ;  the  pressure  of  the  entering  gas 
causing  the  plate  or  cup  and  the  conical  needle  valve  to  rise  or  fall, 
and  so  close  or  open  the  gas-outlet.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  general 
arrangement  and  action  to  that  described  in  Gozzard’s  specification 
No.  1671  of  1909  ;  the  improvement  consisting  in  a  modification  of  the 
internal  construction,  arrangement,  and  adjustment  of  the  valve. 


Kelley,  Dutchman,  and  Jessop’s  Regulator  Gas-Burner. 


The  patentees  dispense  entirely  with  the  independent  small  cylin¬ 
drical  conical  ended  valve  and  its  chamber ;  and  in  lieu  of  it  form  the 
end  of  the  main  valve  stalk  with  a  coned  end  which  fits  into  an  in¬ 
verted  seat  on  the  underside  of  the  orifice  I,  so  as  to  obtain  a  direct 
action  of  the  secondary  valve  A,  by  the  movement  of  the  main  or 
primary  valve  B.  They  also  dispense  with  the  arrangement  of  weights 
by  which  they  are  able  to  make  this  main  valve  B  of  less  diameter  than 
the  valve  in  the  former  patent,  so  that  a  smaller  surface  js  exposed  to 
the  pressure  of  the  gas,  besides  which,  by  dispensing  with  the  weights, 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  open  the  body  of  the  valve  when  adjust¬ 
ment  is  required. 

In  lieu  of  the  weights,  a  helical  spring  C  is  used,  formed  of  some 
non-corrosive  metal  or  metallic  alloy ;  and  by  having  a  reduced  area 
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of  valve,  a  comparatively  small  tension  on  the  spring  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  day  pressure  down,  so  that  when  the  increased  night  pressure 
comes  on  less  power  is  required  to  lift  the  valve.  On  the  stalk  above 
the  main  valve  is  fixed  a  flange  or  disc  D  (approximately  fitting  the  gas 
chamber  or  reservoir  E)  on  which  is  placed  the  helical  spring,  and 
several  small  holes  are  made  in  the  disc  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stalk  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  gas.  In  the  cover  of  the  gas-chamber  is  a 
hollow  screwed  plug  F,  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  of  the  spring  being 
regulated  and  adjusted  to  the  required  amount  of  tension,  which  is 
effected  by  a  milled  collar  on  its  outer  end.  Across  the  opening  is 
placed  a  bridge  or  guide  through  which  the  valve  stalk  is  passed  and 
retained  in  a  central  vertical  position.  On  the  inner  end  of  the  plug  a. 
disc  G  is  attached  for  the  upper  end  of  the  helical  spring  to  abut  against. 
Above  the  cover  of  the  gas-chamber  is  a  cap  or  nipple  H,  whiqh  en¬ 
closes  the  plug  F  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  nipple  is  a  small  coned 
orifice  I,  the  underside  of  which  forms  a  seat  for  the  conical  end  of  the 
stalk  of  the  main  valve.  This  constitutes  the  secondary  valve  by 
which  the  area  of  the  small  central  orifice  in  the  nipple  may  be  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased  by  the  varying  pressure  of  gas  on  the  main  valve 
B.  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  nipple  H 
to  obtain  access  to  the  plug  F  by  which  the  burner  may  be  regulated 
to  suit  various  pressures. 

When  the  main  valve  B  is  closed  down  on  its  seat,  no  gas  can  pass 
through  this  central  orifice  to  the  burner  ;  but  when  a  light  night  pres¬ 
sure  is  turned  on,  the  main  valve  has  a  sufficient  lift  to  allow  of  a 
supply  of  gas  to  pass  through  the  valve ;  thence  through  the  orifices 
in  the  flange  or  disc  D  ;  and  thence  into  and  through  the  gas-reservoir 
E,  and  upwards  through  the  hollow  screwed  plug  F,  through  the 
central  orifice  I  in  the  nipple  H  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  the 
burner  to  give  a  normal  jet  for  illuminating.  As  the  pressure  increases, 
the  main  valve  lifts  higher  and  proportionately  closes  the  orifice  I  in 
the  nipple  by  the  secondary  conical  valve,  through  which  the  supply 
to  the  burner  may  be  gradually  decreased  or  increased  so  that  a  normal 
illuminating  jet  may  be  maintained. 

The  pilot  light  J  is  supplied  by  a  connection  K,  placed  below  the 
main  valve  B,  so  that  it  is  not  affected  by  the  movement  of  the  valve 
and  remains  always  alight. 

Coke-Ovens  and  Retort- Furnaces. 

Stettiner  Chamoxte-Fabrik  Aktien-Gesellschaft,  vormals 
Didier,  of  Stettin,  Germany. 

No.  6924;  March  20,  1911.  Date  claimed  under  International  Con¬ 
vention,  Sept.  12,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  coke-ovens,  retort-furnaces,  and  the  like, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  and  lighting  gas  having  horizontal 
heating  flues  and  gas-supply  conduits  formed  in  the  heating  walls 
between  the  retort-chambers — the  object  being  “to  improve  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  such  furnaces.” 

Accordingly,  the  individual  heating  flues  are  provided  with  several 
gas-supply  conduits  (each  with  a  regulating  valve)  opening  into  the 
heating  flues  at  different  distances  from  the  air-inlet  end  of  the  flues. 
By  so  arranging  the  gas-conduits,  only  a  portion  of  the  heating  gas  is 
introduced  into  the  heating  flues  near  the  air-inlet  end,  where  it  is 
burnt  with  an  excess  of  air.  The  products  of  combustion  give  off  a 
part  of  their  heat  when  passing  through  the  heating  flues,  and  their 
temperature  is  thus  reduced.  To  replace  the  heat  given  off  by  the 


products  of  combustion,  additional  supplies  of  gas  are  introduced  at 
certain  distances  in  the  length  of  the  heating  flues  ;  this  additional  gas 
combining  with  the  excess  of  air,  already  present,  and  being  thus  con¬ 
sumed— ensuring  “  uniform  heating  of  the  retorts  and  therefore  econo¬ 
mical  working  of  the  furnace.” 

If  the  heating  flues  are  horizontal,  gas-conduits  arranged  in  this 
manner  may  be  used  in  connection  with  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal 
retorts  for  gas  manufacture,  coking,  or  the  like. 

A  construction  of  furnace  according  to  the  invention  is  illustrated. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  furnace  in  longitudinal  section,  on  the  left-hand  side 
on  the  line  6,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  on  line  7.  Fig.  2  is  a  cross 
section,  which,  starting  from  the  left,  is  carried  out  on  lines  8,  9,  10,  11 
of  fig  f.  Fig.  3  is  a  horizontal  section,  which,  starting  from  the  top, 
follows  the  lines  12,  13,  14,  15  of  fig.  1.  Fig.  4  is  a  vertical  section  on 
an  enlarged  scale  through  a  portion  of  a  gas-distributing  box  on  the 
line  15  of  fig.  3.  Fig.  5  is  a  horizontal  section  on  an  enlarged  scale 
through  a  gas-distributing  box  on  the  line  16  of  fig.  1. 

In  the  example  illustrated,  a  horizontal  retort  or  coking-furnace  is 
shown  heated  at  either  end.  The  retorts  extend  from  one  end  of  the 
head  of  the  setting  to  the  other,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
heating  walls,  in  which  are  horizontal  heating  flues  arranged  in  both 
halves  of  the  setting,  one  set  being  arranged  in  pairs  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  in  two  vertical  series  separated  from  each  other  by  central 
partitions.  In  the  centre  of  the  setting,  partitions  are  provided  between 
the  groups  of  heating  flues  of  each  half  of  the  setting. 

The  furnace  operates  in  the  following  manner.  Combustion  air 
passes  through  the  tunnel  A,  below  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  into  the 
inlet  conduits  of  the  recuperators  B  in  each  half  of  the  setting  ;  the 
quantity  of  the  air  admitted  being  regulated  by  a  slide-valve.  Owing 
to  the  removal  of  combustion  air  from  the  tunnels,  fresh  air  will  con¬ 
stantly  flow  into  them;  so  that  they  will  be  properly  cooled.  From 
the  inlet  conduits  C  the  secondary  air  passes  into  the  superimposed 
conduits  D  of  each  recuperator,  through  which  it  flows  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows,  and  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  preliminary  heating. 
Thereupon  the  air  is  admitted  through  the  angular  conduits  E  into  the 
vertical  air-distributing  conduits  at  the  head  of  the  furnace.  From  these 
latter  conduits  the  air  passes  into  the  various  heating  flues  F,  in  amount 
regulated  by  valves. 

The  main  quantity  of  gas  required  for  heating  each  individual  flue  F 
enters  the  latter  through  the  lowest  of  the  respective  conduits  G,  H,  I — 
i.e  ,  through  the  conduit  G,  which  opens  into  the  heating-flue  near  the 
air-inlet  end.  The  supply  of  gas  delivered  by  the  conduit  is  burnt  in 
the  heating-flue  with  an  excess  of  air  ;  and  the  products  of  combustion, 
in  flowing  through  the  flue  towards  the  centre  of  the  retort-setting,  give 
off  a  part  of  their  heat  to  the  retorts,  and  thus  the  temperature  of  the 
gases  is  reduced. 

If  only  products  of  combustion  which  are  continually  falling  in  tem¬ 
perature  were  used  to  heat  the  retorts,  the  latter  would  not  be  heated 
uniformly — that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  heat  imparted  to  them  would 
diminish  towards  the  centre  of  the  setting,  so  that  distillation  or  coking 
would  be  completed  in  different  periods  of  time  and  “  economical  work¬ 
ing  of  the  furnace  would  be  prevented.”  To  replace  the  heat  given  off 
by  the  products  of  combustion,  additional  supplies  of  gas  are  introduced 
through  the  conduits  H  I  situated  above  the  conduits  G  into  each  heat¬ 
ing-flue  at  varying  distances  from  the  air-inlet  end,  and  burnt  with  the 
excess  of  air  contained  in  the  products  of  combustion.  This  “ensures 
the  most  uniform  heating  possible  of  the  retorts"  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  flues. 

The  height  of  the  outlet  openings  of  the  gas-conduits  increases,  as 
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shown  in  fig.  1,  towards  the  centre  of  the  setting— that  is  to  say, 
towards  the  discharge  end  of  each  heating-flue.  Thus,  as  the  excess  of 
air  diminishes  as  the  products  of  combustion  pass  towards  the  dis¬ 
charge  end  of  the  flues,  the  mixture  of  the  additional  heating  gas  with 

the  air  is  facilitated.  .  ,  .  ,  ..  . 

Uniform  distribution  of  the  heating  gas  in  the  pairs  of  conduits  in 
each  half  of  the  heating  wall  is  rendered  possible  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  vertical  partition  J  (fig.  5)  in  each  gas-distributing  box.  The 
quantity  of  gas  flowing  from  each  box  into  the  individual  conduits  can 
be  regulated  by  the  valve  K  at  the  head  of  the  furnace. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  the  combustion  gases  always 
flow  in  the  same  direction  from  each  end  of  the  furnace  to  the  centre  of 
the  setting  through  the  heating  flues  F.  Owing  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  gas-conduits  G,  H,  I,  opening  into  the  heating  flues  at  different 
distances,  the  heating  in  the  retorts  described  can  be  regulated  as  re¬ 
quired  by  means  of  the  gas- regulating  valves  K,  not  only  as  regards  the 
height,  but  also  as  regards  the  length  of  the  retorts,  “so  that  economi¬ 
cal  working  of  the  furnace  is  rendered  possible.’’ 

The  waste  gases,  on  escaping  from  the  heating  flues  F,  pass  in  front 
of  the  valves  by  means  of  which  the  draught  produced  by  the  chimney 
in  the  flues  can  be  regulated.  From  the  flues  the  waste  gases  pass  into 
the  vertical  conduits  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  setting,  and  thence 
into  the  horizontal  sole  flues  under  the  retorts.  The  guiding  of  the 
waste  gases  through  these  sole  flues  is  merely  intended  to  maintain  the 
temperature  in  the  bottom  portion  of  the  setting,  but  not  to  assist 
coking  from  below.  From  the  sole  flues  the  waste  gases,  in  passing 
into  the  recuperator  conduits,  give  off  heat  to  the  fresh  air  flowing  in 
the  opposite  direction  through  the  adjoining  conduits.  Irom  the 
former,  the  waste  gases  pass  finally  to  the  main  or  smoke  flues  leading 
to  the  chimney. 

By  unscrewing  and  removing  the  glands  L  (fig.  4)  of  the  regulating 
valves  lx  controlling  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  conduits  G,  H,  I,  these 
conduits  can  be  cleaned  by  suitable  implements  introduced  through  the 
openings  provided.  Any  dirt  contained  in  the  conduits  is  then  forced 
towards  the  centre  of  the  setting,  and  falls  through  the  outlet  openings 
into  the  respective  heating  flues  F. 


Alternately  Lighting  and  Extinguishing  the  Main 
and  Bye  =  Pass  Flames  of  Lamps. 

Julius  Pintsch  Aktiengesellschaft,  of  Berlin. 

No.  26,191  ;  Nov.  10,  1910.  Date  claimed  under  International 
Convention,  Dec.  17,  1909. 

This  invention  relates  to  apparatus  for  alternately  lighting  and  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  main  and  bye-pass  flames  of  (say)  railway  carriage 
lamps  or  the  like,  in  which  gas  continues  to  be  admitted  to  the  flame 
which  is  to  be  extinguished  for  a  certain  time — capable  of  regulation — 
before  the  supply  is  completely  cut  off,  while  the  necessary  supply  of 
gas  is  at  once  admitted  to  the  burner  to  be  lighted. 

The  apparatus  is  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from  one  class  of 
such  apparatus  by  the  fact  that  the  controlling  device  is  operated  by 
gas  diverted  from  the  pipe  supplying  gas  to  the  burner  and  not  used  for 
burning  purposes  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  distinguished  from 
another  class  of  apparatus  having  the  same  object  by  the  fact  that  the 
controlling  device  is  actuated  by  means  of  the  existing  pressure  in  the 
gas-main,  and  without  raising  the  pressure  temporarily  for  the 
purpose. 

The  gas  passes  through  a  regulating  cock,  and  thence  to  one  of  two 
diaphragm  chambers  according  to  the  position  of  the  regulator  cock, 
while  the  other  diaphragm  chamber  is  open  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
two  diaphragm  chambers  are  arranged  in  a  casing,  and  in  one  con¬ 
struction  are  separated  by  a  third  chamber  connected  at  one  end  with 
the  gas  supply  pipe,  and  at  the  other  end  with  the  valve  casing  contain¬ 
ing  the  valve  controlling  the  burner  and  bye-pass  pipes.  The  two 
diaphragms  are  connected  together  by  a  rod,  and  to  the  latter  is  attached 
the  lever  operating  the  valve. 


Counting  Apparatus  for  Meters. 

Besancon,  J.,  of  La  Chaux-de-Fonds,  Switzerland. 

No.  28,885;  Dec.  12,  1910. 

The  patentee  points  out  that  in  gas,  water,  electricity,  and  other 
meters  in  which  the  consumption  is  indicated  by  rotatable  discs  or 
rollers — of  which  one  indicates  the  units,  a  second  the  tens,  and  a  third 
the  hundreds,  and  so  on— the  use  of  a  spiral  spring  which  is  periodi¬ 
cally  tensioned  and  untensioned  to  effect  the  movement  of  the  meter 
discs  or  rollers,  is  known.  As,  however,  the  tension  of  the  spring 
must  be  dependent  upon  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  meter-disc,  one 
end  of  the  spring  is  connected  to  the  shaft  of  such  meters  and  moves 
with  it,  while  the  other  end  may  be  secured  in  any  adequate  manner. 

According  to  the  present  invention,  neither  end  of  the  spring  is  fixed, 
but  each  end  is  connected  to  a  driving  wheel,  and  the  wheels  are 
rotated  at  different  speeds  ;  so  that  the  tension  of  the  spring  is  still 
dependent  upon  the  speed  or  number  of  revolutions.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  tensioned  so  rapidly  as  was  hitherto  the  case.  In  this  manner, 
it  is  possible  to  use  smaller  springs,  and  less  power  is  required  for  the 
meter  than  with  the  known  operating  mechanism,  even  though  the 
mechanism  is  applied  to  meters  in  which  the  shaft  rotates  fairly  rapidly 
and  the  units  are  only  indicated  at  longer  periods  of  time. 


Quenching  and  Removing  Coke. 

Adolf  Bleichert  and  Co.,  of  Leipzig-Gohlis,  Germany. 

No.  3518;  Feb.  11,  1911.  Date  claimed  under  International  Conven¬ 
tion,  Feb.  11,  1910. 

For  carrying  out  the  quenching  and  removing  of  coke  as  described 
in  patent  No.  19,287  of  1907,  the  patentees  proposed  to  use  elec¬ 
tric  rope  railways  in  connection  with  gas-ovens  ;  but  they  are  said  to 
be  not  always  convenient  in  connection  with  9hamber  and  coke  ovens. 


The  bulk  of  the  expelled  coke  necessitates  large  receptacles— generally 
too  heavy  for  the  structure  on  which  the  rope-railway  is  laid,  and 
specially  powerful  motors  must  be  provided  for  the  several  operations 
of  travelling,  lifting,  and  lowering.  Moreover,  the  local  conditions 
are  frequently  unsuitable  for  rope-railways  ;  and  a  large  bulk  of  coke 
shot  into  a  tank  is  liable  to  splash  the  water  therefrom,  and  to  require 
considerable  time  for  quenching. 

The  object  of  the  present  invention  is  to  adapt  the  method  referred 
to,  to  more  convenient  use  in  connection  with  chamber  and  coke  ovens. 
According  to  it,  the  coke-receptacle  is  not  lowered  into,  and  removed 
from,  a  tank  which  is  separately  run  in  front  of  the  respective  ovens, 
but  the  receptacle  and  tank  are  collectively  moved  in  front  of  the 
ovens  by  means  of  a  rope  or  the  like,  which,  at  a  conveniently 
arranged  station,  also  serves  for  lifting,  lowering,  and  separately 
removing  the  receptacle  by  itself. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


17,922. — Love,  W.  C.,  “  Incandescent  gas-burner.”  Aug.  8. 

171924. — Aird,  lx.,  “Gas-fires.”  Aug.  8. 

17,943. — Hancock,  C.  E.,  “Lamps.”  Aug.  8. 

I7i947 .—Sutcliffe,  J.  H.,  “  Carburetting  air  for  lighting,  heating, 
or  motive  power.”  Aug.  8. 

i7i964i — Jewell,  W.,  “Cooking  pan  or  tin  for  use  with  gas  and 
other  stoves  or  cookers.”  Aug.  8. 

18,002. — Martini,  F.,  “  Generators  for  acetylene  gas.”  Aug.  8. 
18I014. — Alriq,  P.,  “Breaking  and  screening  coal  and  coke.” 

Aug.  8.  . 

18,019.— Cooper,  A.  G.,  and  Woodrow,  D.  M.,  “ Purification  of 
illuminating  gas.”  Aug.  9. 

18,076.— Tucker,  J.,  “  Gas-cooking  stoves.”  Aug.  9. 

18,089.— Zepler,  E.,  and  Sutton,  T.  H.,  “Incandescent  gas- 
mantles.”  Aug.  10. 

18,108. — Record,  J.  W.,  and  Record  Electrical  Company,  Ltd., 
“  Protective  coverings  for  incandescent  gas-mantles.”  Aug.  10. 

18,193. — Woltereck,  H.  C.,  “  Desulphuration  of  coke.”  Aug.  11. 
18,206.— Block,  L.,  “  Condensing  and  cooling  ammonia.”  Aug.  11. 
18I222.— Hassall,  W.,  “  Incandescent  gas-burners.”  Aug.  11. 
i8,277. — Reis,  A.,  “  Producing  gas  from  petroleum  and  other  hydro¬ 
carbons.”  Aug.  12.  .... 

j;8, 307.— Walters,  J.  C.,  and  Good,  A.,  “  Leakage  detecting  devices 

for  gas-meters.”  Aug.  12. 

18,309.— Marcus,  H.,  “Conveying  mechanism.”  Aug.  12. 


Chester  United  Gas  Company. 

The  accounts  presented  at  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Company  on  Monday  last  week  showed  a  balance  of  £6466  on  the 
revenue  account  for  the  half  year  ended  the  30th  of  June,  and  a  sum 
of  £5163  available  for  distribution.  The  Directors  recommended 
the  declaration  of  an  interim  dividend  on  the  ordinary  stock  at  the 
rate  of  2j)  per  cent.  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  Chair¬ 
man  (Mr.  J.  G.  Frost)  said  that,  as  they  had  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£1000  in  excess  of  what  was  required  for  dividend,  they  thought  they 
could  safely  make  some  further  concessions  to  the  consumers ,  and 
they  therefore  proposed  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  those  using 
ordinary  meters  from  2s.  nd.  to  2s.  8d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  subject  to 
the  existing  scale  of  discounts.  Should,  however,  the  present  lament¬ 
able  state  of  unrest  in  the  labour  market  assume  more  serious  national 
dimensions,  the  reduction  would  have  to  be  deferred.  The  Directors 
had  not  thought  it  wise  to  refrain  from  announcing  their  proposals  ; 
but  no  one  who  had  the  slightest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
whether  financial  or  social,  could  fail  to  watch  with  most  serious 
apprehension  the  momentary  tendency  of  important  sections  of  labour 
to  ignore  the  advice  or  counsel  even  from  their  own  elected  leaders. 
The  development  or  continuance  of  this  tendency  must  mean  some¬ 
thing  like  national  ruin,  and  would  certainly  preclude  the  possibility 
of  any  reduction  in  price.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  dividend 
recommended  declared. 


Marseilles  Gas  and  Electricity  Supply  Last  Year. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Gas  and  Electricity 
Company  of  Marseilles  for  the  past  year,  the  quantity  of  gas  sold  was 
1423J  million  cubic  feet,  or  777  per  cent,  more  than  in  1909.  Satis¬ 
factory  as  this  result  is,  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  weather  had 
not  been  so  mild.  An  installation  of  vertical  retorts  was  brought  into 
use  last  November,  and  the  results  obtained  with  it  are  stated  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  sale  of 
electric  energy,  for  both  large  and  small  powers,  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  low  prices  which  the  Company  are  compelled  to  charge  to 
meet  the  competition  in  this  branch  of  their  business.  The  amount 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  1,741,381  frs.  (£69,655),  and  after  deducting  5  per  cent,  for 
the  reserve  fund,  there  was  a  balance  of  1,654,311  frs.  (£66,176),  out  of 
which  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  or  25  frs.  per  share,  was  paid.  Of  the 
difference,  89,240  frs.  (£3570)  went  to  the  Municipality,  10  per  cent, 
to  the  Directors,  and  the  rest  was  utilized,  with  a  draft  upon  the  re¬ 
serve,  in  paying  an  additional  dividend  of  2  frs.  50  c.  per  share  The 
Municipality  profit  largely  by  the  Company’s  prosperity.  Apart  from 
the  89,240  frs.  above  referred  to,  they  were  paid  for  Customs  duties  and 
taxes  a  sum  of  607,595  frs.  (£24,304),  or  about  12,000  frs.  (£480)  more 
than  in  1909.  Beyond  this,  the  Company  paid  last  year,  in  the  shape 
of  various  other  duties,  162,486  frs.  (£6499),  or  an  increase  of  10,000  frs. 
(£400)  on  the  sum  paid  in  the  preceding  year. 


Tne  Morecambe  Town  Council  last  Tuesday  adopted  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Gas  Committee  to  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Parkinson  and  \V.  &  B.  Cowan,  Limited,  for  a  new  retort-house 
governor,  and  agreed  to  the  Committee  purchasing  a  tar-column,  an 
exhauster  regulator,  and  a  twin  pressure  recorder. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 


LIVERPOOL  UNITED  GAS  COMPANY. 


Reduction  in  Price. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  last  Tuesday 
. — Mr.  H.  Wade  Deacon  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  accounts  presented  showed  that  the  total  revenue  for  the  year 
ended  the  30th  of  June  was  £632,606,  of  which  .£513,704  was  for 
gas,  £15,183  for  meter  and  stove  rents,  and  £102,993  f°r  residual 
products.  The  expenditure  on  the  manufacture  of  gas  was  £362,488  ; 
on  distribution,  £58,876;  and  on  management,  £22,040;  rents,  rates, 
and  taxes  came  to  £32,046;  and  the  total  expenses  were  £486,533. 
The  balance  carried  to  the  net  revenue  account  was  consequently 
£146,073;  and  the  amount  available  for  distribution  was  £107,803. 
The  Directors  recommended  that  a  dividend  for  the  past  half  year  be 
declared  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  consolidated  stock  and  3J  per 
cent,  on  the  7  per  cent,  stock. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  referred  to  the 
Standard  Burner  Act,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
since  the  candle  power  was  reduced  they  had  not  received  a  single 
complaint.  They  had  had  a  successful  year,  and  there  had  been  3  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  quantity  of  gas  sold.  The  working  had  been 
better,  and  upwards  of  12,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  had 
been  made.  The  cost  of  manufacture  was  down  by  about  £27,000. 
The  income  from  the  sale  of  gas  was  £9000  down,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  not  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  sold,  but  to 
reductions  in  the  price  charged.  The  amount  received  as  rents  for 
stoves  had  increased  by  nearly  £1000.  After  paying  the  usual  divi¬ 
dends,  there  would  be  £54,620  to  be  carried  forward,  which  enabled 
the  Directors  to  again  reduce  the  price  of  gas.  He  had  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  they  had  decided  to  make  a  reduction  of  2d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet,  to  come  into  operation  as  regards  ordinary  consumers  from 
the  1  st  of  July  last,  and  as  regards  users  of  prepayment  meters  as  from 
September  next. 

Mr.  J.  Lister  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  retiring  Directors  and  Auditor  having  been  re-elected,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  Directors,  officials,  and  staff, 
for  their  satisfactory  management  of  the  Company’s  affairs. 


CROYDON  GAS  COMPANY. 

The  Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Company  was  held  last  Friday,  at 
the  offices,  Katherine  Street,  Croydon— Mr.  Charles  Hussey,  J.P., 
in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  W.  Topley)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  ;  and  the  Directors’  report  and  the  statement  of  accounts  were 
taken  as  read. 

Large  Increase  in  Consumption. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts, 
said  he  thought  the  latter  spoke  for  themselves.  They  needed  little 
from  him  in  the  way  of  comment — certainly  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
justification.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  was  the  increase  in 
the  sales  of  gas.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  8  36  per  cent,  over  those  of 
the  corresponding  half  of  last  year.  For  the  six  months,  this  repre¬ 
sented  52  million  cubic  feet.  In  money,  notwithstanding  that  the  re¬ 
ductions  in  price  had  benefited  consumers  to  the  extent  of  £4208,  there 
was  an  increase  of  £3280.  This  growth  in  sales  had  coincided  with  a 
greater  increase  in  the  number  of  cookers  let  on  hire  than  they  had 
secured  in  any  preceding  half  year.  The  increase  for  the  six  months 
in  gas-stoves  on  hire,  added  to  the  number  they  had  sold  in  the 
period,  came  to  1818.  The  Company  now  had  on  hire  21,363  cookers, 
and  6472  fires,  besides  which  there  must  be  in  use  several  thousand 
gas-stoves  bought  by  consumers,  either  from  the  Company  or  direct 
from  the  makers.  Those  on  hire  alone  now  bore  to  the  total  number 
of  consumers  the  satisfactory  relationship  of  upwards  of  72  per  cent. 
The  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  sales  of  gas  was  more  than  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers  warranted 
the  pleasing  inference  that  the  use  of  gas  for  other  purposes  as  well  as 
those  of  lighting  was  growing  ;  and  confirmation  of  this,  so  far  as 
cooking  was  concerned,  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  even  in  the 
very  bright  and  hot  weather  that  had  been  experienced  they  had  not 
only  maintained,  but  substantially  improved  upon,  the  daily  output. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  this  year  was  another  instance  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  experience  of  gas  companies  that  sustained  hot  weather  in  the 
early  months  of  summer  induced  consumers  who  had  not  previously 
cooked  by  gas  to  try  the  experiment ;  and  cooking  by  gas,  once  tried, 
was  little  likely  to  be  given  up  when  its  convenience  and  economy  had 
been  experienced. 

popularity  of  high-pressure  lighting. 

The  proprietors  would  have  seen  from  the  report  that  the  success  so 
far  attained  with  high-pressure  lighting — particularly  for  the  outside 
illumination  of  shops — had  been  such  that  the  Directors  had  thought 
it  wise  to  spend  a  considerable  sum  in  laying  a  special  main  for  high- 
pressure  gas  in  the  principal  retail  business  thoroughfare — North  End, 
Croydon.  They  had  secured  accommodation  there  for  the  compressing 
plant,  and  had  now  for  some  months  had  several  installations  working. 
The  advantage  of  distributing  high-pressure  gas  from  their  own  central 
station  was  that  consumers  were  freed  from  the  necessity  of  providing 
accommodation  for  it  on  their  own  premises.  The  Company,  for 
an  inclusive  quarterly  charge,  supplied  the  gas  and  the  lamps,  kept 
them  in  order,  and  lighted  them  for  a  prearranged  number  of  hours 
each  business  day.  This  gave  to  the  tradesmen  who  had  accepted 
their  offer  the  best  and  cheapest  outdoor  lighting  so  far  discovered, 
without  any  trouble  to  themselves.  The  favour  which  the  system  had 
met  with  from  those  who  had  adopted  it  warranted  the  expectation 
the  Directors  confidently  held,  that  this  method  of  shop  lighting  was 


destined  to  grow  considerably.  They  had  seen  to  it  that,  in  this  part 
of  Croydon  at  all  events,  they  would  be  able  as  the  days  shortened, 
and  business  hours  of  lighting  lengthened,  to  deal  promptly  with  the 
requirements  of  the  consumers. 

EXPENDITURE  AND  INCOME — COAL  AND  RESIDUALS. 

On  the  expenditure  side  of  the  revenue  account,  there  was  little  call¬ 
ing  for  mention.  The  Engineer  was  again  able  to  show  economies  in 
manufacture  ;  carbonizing  results  in  particular  showing  a  well-marked 
improvement,  which  he  was  glad  to  say  was  being  maintained.  Ex¬ 
penditure  generally  had  increased  to  a  less  extent  than  had  the  sales 
of  gas.  On  the  credit  side,  they  had  the  gain  of  £3280  from  gas  which 
he  had  mentioned,  and  the  extremely  good  increase  of  £3808  from 
residuals — a  result  to  which  coke,  tar,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  had 
all  contributed.  The  cost  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  business  coal 
and  oil — less  the  revenue  from  residual  products,  was  the  lowest  the 
Company  had  ever  reached.  For  the  coming  year,  they  would  be  re¬ 
ceiving  coal  at  a  lower  cost  than  in  the  past  year  ;  and  so  far  as  could 
be  seen  at  present,  the  prospects  from  residuals — at  all  events,  coke 
and  tar — were  good.  The  use  of  tar  for  road  treatment  continued  to 
find  favoiy  with  road  authorities.  This  was  a  good  omen  for  gas 
undertakings  ;  for  so  long  as  they  were  content  to  accept  a  reasonable 
price,  which  nevertheless  showed  a  marked  gain  over  that  obtainable 
for  distillation  purposes,  the  demand  was  likely  to  be  a  growing  one. 
The  Directors  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  ensuring  that  this 
remunerative  outlet  should  not  be  restricted  by  seeking  to  secure  the 
last  possible  farthing  in  price  ;  and  while  they  had  felt  justified  in 
making  a  small  advance,  they  had  not  gone  beyond  a  price  at  which 
they  were  assured  the  use  of  tar  was  remunerative  and  satisfactory  to 
local  authorities.  He  was  sure  the  proprietors  would  concur  in  the 
wisdom  of  thus  sacrificing  a  small  immediate  profit  rather  than  pre¬ 
judice  a  growing  and  profitable  trade. 

NATIONAL  INSURANCE. 

Those  proprietors  who  had  read  reports  of  recent  meetings  of  other 
large  gas  companies  and  of  some  railway  and  other  companies  would 
have  noticed  references  to  the  proposals  of  the  National  Insurance 
Bill  in  their  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
these  undertakings.  The  position  of  the  workmen  of  most  gas  com¬ 
panies  differed  from  that  of  the  general  body  of  workmen  through¬ 
out  the  country,  in  that  they  were  already,  generally  speaking, 
better  secured  against  the  risks  of  life  than  they  would  be  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Take,  for  instance,  their  own  v/orkmen. 
They  each  contributed  to  the  Company's  sick  funded,  per  week  (the 
same  amount  as  under  the  Bill),  and  received  during  illness  10s.  per 
week  for  the  first  three  months,  and  8s.  for  the  next  three  months, 
against  the  10s.  and  5s.  the  Bill  gave  them.  Moreover,  they  received 
this  from  the  first  day  of  illness,  and  whether  or  no  they  were  receiving 
payment  in  respect  of  an  accident  arising  out  of  their  work,  while  the 
Bill  would  exclude  from  payment  the  first  week  of  illness,  and  would 
make  no  provision  for  cases  coming  under  the  Workmen  s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act.  They  also  received,  at  the  cost  of  the  Company,  medical 
attendance  for  their  wives  and  families,  as  well  as  for  themselves, 
where  the  Bill  would  provide  these  for  only  themselves.  He  might 
say  that  these  facts  were  some  months  ago  brought  by  the  Directors 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  of  the 
Members  of  Parliament  representing  the  Company’s  area  of  supply  ; 
and  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  workmen  called  the  previous  week  by 
their  Engineer  and  General  Manager,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  asking  the  Directors  to  secure,  if  possible,  that  the  present 
arrangements  should  not  be  disturbed. 

FURTHER  REDUCTION  OF  PRICE  AND  INCREASE  OF  DIVIDEND. 

He  did  not  doubt  that  the  proprietors  would  share  with  the  consumers’ 
satisfaction  at  the  announcement  that  the  Board  saw  their  way  to 
make,  after  Oct.  1,  a  further  reduction  of  id.  in  the  price  of  gas  the 
third  reduction  within  twelve  months.  The  Directors  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  holders  of  the  Company’s  ordinary  stocks 
might  rightly  look  to  receive,  in  the  form  of  a  higher  dividend,  some 
small  share  of  the  Company's  increasing  profits.  They,  therefore, 
recommended,  as  would  be  seen,  an  increase  of  J  per  cent,  per  annum  in 
the  dividends  on  the  “  A,”  “  B,”  and  “  C  ”  stocks.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  how  these  changes  illustrated  the  mutual  relationship  which  now 
existed  between  the  shareholders,  consumers,  and  employees.  The 
changes  made  the  last  twelve  months  represented  to  the  Company  a 
lessened  revenue  of  about  £19,800  per  annum.  Of  this  sum,  the  con¬ 
sumers  would  gain  to  the  extent  of  £16,800,  the  proprietors  £1600,  and 
the  co-partnership  employees  £1400. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

The  Directors  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  system  of  “co¬ 
partnership  ”  introduced  two-and-a-half  years  ago  was  justifying  itself 
in  the  permanent  benefits  it  conferred  on  the  Company  s  employees, 
and  also  in  the  gain  to  the  Company  from  the  general  and  whole¬ 
hearted  devotion  on  their  part  to  its  interests  which  the  Directors  had 
always  appreciated,  and  never  more  so  than  recently.  Practically  all 
their  permanent  employees — some  530  in  number — were  now  co¬ 
partners  ;  and  of  these  at  least  370  would  be,  by  the  end  of  next  month, 
also  stockholders.  He  was  interested  to  see,  from  figures  laid  before 
him  recently,  that,  while  the  total  amount  of  bonus  credited  to  the  co¬ 
partners  had  been  £4373,  they  had  themselves  deposited  with  the 
Trustees  no  less  a  sum  than  £2645.  In  other  words,  they  had  volun¬ 
tarily  put  by,  over  and  above  their  bonus,  no  less  than  60  per  cent,  of 
its  amount.  Further  than  this,  up  to  June,  no  co-partner  had,  while 
in  the  Company’s  service,  withdrawn  any  sum  placed  to  his  credit  as 
bonus.  These  facts,  they  might,  he  thought,  refer  to  with  legitimate 
satisfaction. 

ALLOCATION  OF  THE  PROFITS. 

Turning  now  to  the  appropriation  proposed  for  the  available  balance 
of  profit.  They  had  written  a  further  £2500  off  the  old  Caterham 
works.  The  sum  of  £1500  had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
renewals  fund.  This  now  amounted  to  £5200  ;  and  it  would  be  needed 
in  the  near  future  to  meet  the  cost  of  modernizing  the  washing, 
scrubbing,  and  purifying  plant  of  the  old  section  of  the  works.  The 
carbonizing  part  had,  as  most  of  the  proprietors  were  probably  aware, 
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been  already  remodelled.  The  Board  also  expected  shortly  to  have 
proposals  laid  before  them  by  their  Engineer  for  improving  the  accom¬ 
modation  available  at  the  works  for  social  and  recreative  purposes,  in 
the  form  of  the  workmen’s  mess  and  club  rooms,  bath-rooms,  &c. 
The  appropriations  gave  them,  as  available  for  division,  the  sum  of 
£40,815  ;  and  after  payment  of  the  dividends  recommended,  amounting 
to  £23,524  for  the  half  year,  the  substantial  sum  of  £17,291  would 
remain  to  be  carried  forward — enough  to  pay,  within  £6200,  next  half- 
year's  dividends. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Mr.  T.  Rigby)  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Dividends. 

Mr.  William  Cash  proposed  the  declaration  of  dividends  at  the 
rates  per  annum  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  “  A  ”  stock,  12  per  cent,  on  the 
“  B  ”  and  “  C  ”  stocks,  5  per  cent,  on  the  “  D  ”  stock,  and  10  per  cent, 
on  the  “  E  ”  stock — all  less  income-tax. 

Mr.  Percy  H.  Hall  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
carried. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Maitland,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  SamsSn,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors. 

Mr.  Helps’  Recent  Indisposition. 

The  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  made  due 
acknowledgment,  and  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Engineer 
and  General  Manager  (Mr.  James  W.  Helps),  the  Secretary,  staff,  and 
workmen  for  their  efficient  services.  He  observed  that  no  words  were 
really  necessary  from  him  to  commend  this  resolution,  as,  if  their 
officers  and  men  had  not  done  their  duty  properly,  the  Board  would 
never  have  been  able  to  place  such  a  satisfactory  balance-sheet  before 
the  proprietors  as  they  were  enabled  to  do  that  day.  On  the  last  occa¬ 
sion,  at  their  meeting,  their  Engineer  and  Manager  was  unfortunately 
absent  through  a  breakdown  in  health  ;  and  that  was  the  first  meeting 
he  had  missed  since  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Company.  The 
fact  that  the  record  was  broken  grieved  him  very  much  indeed.  They 
then  passed  a  vote  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Helps,  and  a  telegram  was 
sent  to  him  in  Spain,  assuring  him  of  the  deep  regret  of  the  proprietors, 
and  wishing  him  a  speedy  return  to  health.  He  was  with  them  that 
day,  but  not  in  such  good  health  as  they  could  wish.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  about  to  have  his  annual  holiday  ;  and  they  all  hoped  he  would 
come  back  refreshed  and  with  renewed  energy  for  the  winter  campaign. 
As  to  Mr.  Topley,  he  was  one  of  the  best  servants  they  could  possibly 
have,  and  the  same  applied  to  the  members  of  his  staff.  As  to  the 
workmen,  in  these  unfortunate  and  troublous  times  in  the  labour  world, 
it  was  something  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  were  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  their  men  at  the  works.  In  his  opinion,  co-partnership  was  no 
small  factor  in  cementing  good  relationships. 

Mr.  Samuel  Spencer  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Helps,  in  reply,  said  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  once 
again  sit  there  to  listen  to  the  words  of  approbation  that  had  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Spencer,  and  to  hear  the 
hearty  manner  in  which  the  proprietors  approved  of  them.  In  the 
case  of  their  Company,  they  were  fortunately  a  body  every  part  of  the 
machinery  of  which  was  working  well  to  the  same  end,  and  not  at 
variance.  If  it  were  not  for  this  fact,  he  was  sure  they  would  not  be  so 
successful  or  happy  as  they  were.  They  had  one  of  the  best  staffs  of 
workmen  any  gas  company  could  possibly  have.  They  had  had  a 
good  test  of  this  during  the  past  few  months.  As  many  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  could  quite  imagine,  a  gas-works  was  not  an  ideal  place  in 
which  to  work  during  such  torrid  periods  as  they  had  been  experienc¬ 
ing.  He  had  frequently  of  late  gone  through  the  retort-houSes  when 
the  temperature  had  stood  at  three  figures ;  and  he  had  never  had 
a  single  word  of  complaint  from  a  single  workman.  The  men  did 
their  work  as  cheerfully  under  these  conditions  as  under  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances.  He  wanted  to  acknowledge  the  work  of  Mr. 
Caddick,  his  chief  assistant  at  the  works,  and  of  Mr.  Sandeman,  the 
superintendent  of  the  distribution  department ;  also  the  loyalty  of  the 
secretarial  staff,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  employees  of  all  ranks.  He 
concluded  with  an  expression  of  his  deep  appreciation  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  proprietors  towards  him  at  the  last  meeting,  and  of  the  telegram 
which  they  kindly  sent  him. 

Mr.  Topley  remarked  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  all 
worked  were  such  that  the  discharge  of  their  duty  was  a  pleasure. 
He  acknowledged  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Assis¬ 
tant-Secretary,  and  Mr.  Haines,  the  Assistant-Accountant.  Regarding 
the  recent  illness  of  Mr.  Helps,  his  absence  was  keenly  felt  by  all  ; 
but  there  was  one  matter  which  assuaged  one’s  regret  during  the  time 
— a  time  during  which  there  was  a  fairly  heavy  pressure  of  work — and 
it  was  the  cordial  manner  in  which  all  worked  together  and  pulled 
together  to  make  things  go  smoothly  and  well.  That  these  efforts 
were  in  a  measure  successful  was  shown  by  the  accounts. 

The  Chairman,  before  the  proceedings  concluded,  mentioned  that  a 
pressing  engagement  prevented  Mr.  Corbet  Woodall’s  presence  at  the 
meeting. 


ALDERSHOT  GAS,  WATER,  AND  LIGHTING  COMPANY. 

Value  of  Publicity — Future  of  Tar. 

The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  on  the 
nth  inst. — Mr.  W.  T.  Robertson  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  General  Manager  and  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  W.  Edwards)  read 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting  ;  and  the  report  of  the  Directors, 
with  the  accounts  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  some  figures 
from  which  were  given  in  the  “Journal”  for  the  25th  ult.  (p.  253), 
was  presented . 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  there  had 
been  increased  expenditure  for  coal  and  oil  during  the  past  half  year  ; 
but  this  had  been  more  than  neutralized  by  the  improved  revenue  from 
residuals.  In  all  the  repair  accounts,  there  was  evidence  of  the  policy 
the  Directors  had  pursued  for  many  years  of  maintaining  the  plant  in 
a  high  state  of  efficiency.  It  had  always  been  a  strong  point  with 
them  ;  and  they  were  determined  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  main¬ 


taining  the  plant  in  the  very  best  possible  condition,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  exact  the  very  best  returns  and  results  consistent  with  the 
material  and  circumstances.  The  revenue  account  contained  an  item 
for  “publicity  and  advertising”  which  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and 
would  increase  as  the  Company’s  business  expanded.  Apart  from  the 
local  advertisements,  which  necessarily  grew  owing  to  the  Directors 
constantly  bringing  before  the  public  the  economical  advantages  of  the 
use  of  gas  for  various  purposes,  the  Company  had  agreed  to  support 
the  new  movement  recently  introduced  by  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engi¬ 
neers  in  respect  to  the  Publicity  Fund,  the  annual  subscription  to 
which  was  on  the  basis  of  2s.  6d.  per  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold.’* 
That  the  scheme  was  quite  in  the  right  direction,  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever  ;  and  provided  that  the  Special  Committee  who  had  been 
appointed  to  manage  the  fund  fully  realized  their  responsibilities,  the 
Directors  were  confident  as  to  the  benefit  the  Company,  in  common 
with  other  gas  undertakings  throughout  the  kingdom,  would  derive 
from  so  excellent  a  movement.  The  revenue  from  the  sale  of  gas  had 
increased  from  £18,125  to  £19,671  1  and  it  was  principally  under 
the  heads  of  private  consumers  and  public  authorities.  The  rentals 
of  meters,  cookers,  and  fires  also  showed  an  increase  during  the  six 
months  of  more  than  £141  ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  gas-fires 
represented  nearly  £60.  This  particular  account  was  very  pleasing, 
because  it  indicated  a  new  departure  in  the  Company’s  business.  The 
sales  of  water  showed  a  small,  but  welcome,  increase.  Turning  to 
the  residual  products,  with  the  exception  of  breeze  they  showed  a 
gratifying  increase.  It  promised  well  to  see  the  returns  from  tar 
rising  ;  and  the  Directors  hoped  they  would  be  still  larger  in  future. 
Every  effort  would  be  made  on  their  part  to  see  that  they  shared 
fully  in  any  increase  in  trade  which  might  be  developed  in  consequence 
of  the  wider  use  of  tar  for  roads.  Naturally,  this  increased  demand 
for  tar  for  the  purpose  would  take  off  the  market  a  large  quantity 
which  had  hitherto  gone  for  distillation  ;  and  therefore  the  Directors 
concluded  that  the  principal  bye-product,  pitch,  would  ascend  in  value 
owing  to  these  conditions,  and  consequently  improve  the  general 
market  in  this  direction.  They  looked  forward  very  hopefully  to  the 
sale  of  tar  in  the  future  The  revenue  account  was  satisfactory ;  the 
balance  being  £9492,  against  £8221.  The  amount  on  the  profit  and  loss 
account,  after  payment  of  the  dividends,  was  £8326,  compared  with 
£7496  ;  but  £384  had  been  taken  for  writing-down  investments  and 
£172  for  levelling-up  the  reserves. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Dr.  F.  Stroyan)  briefly  seconded  the  motion  ; 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hugh  Foster,  seconded  by  Colonel  Barker, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  very  heartily  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  Direc¬ 
tors,  management,  and  staff,  for  their  services. 

The  Chairman  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Wilson  (the  ex-Chairman)  having 
acknowledged  the  vote, 

Mr.  Edwards  said  he  was  sure  the  compliment  would  be  much 
appreciated  by  all  the  staff. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  ordinary  meeting. 

A  special  meeting  was  subsequently  held,  at  which  the  Directors 
•were  authorized  to  issue  £25,000  of  stock,  plus  one-third  loan,  under  the 
J903  Order,  and  a  like  nominal  amount  of  stock  and  loan  capital  under 
the  1909  Order. 


PORTSEA  ISLAND  GAS  COMPANY. 


The  Ordinary  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was 
held  at  the  Offices,  Portsmouth,  on  the  12th  inst. — Mr.  R.  Edgcombe 
Hellyer  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Directors  reported  that  the  quantity  of  gas  sold  in  the  six 
months  ended  the  30th  of  June  was  appreciably  in  excess  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year — 650,762,800  cubic  feet,  against  613,664,800 
cubic  feet — and  that  the  number  of  consumers  had  steadily  increased. 
The  Company’s  mains  had  been  extended  to  Porchester ;  and  a  supply 
of  gas  was  being  furnished  to  a  number  of  the  residents  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  Engineer  and  General  Manager  (Mr.  J.  D.  Ashworth)  re¬ 
ported  that  the  buildings  and  plant  at  the  several  stations,  as  well  as 
the  mains  and  meters,  had  been  adequately  maintained,  and  were  in 
efficient  working  order.  The  accounts  accompanying  the  report 
showed  that  the  revenue  in  the  six  months  was  £118,548  and  the 
expenditure  £99,521  ;  leaving  £19,027  to  go  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account.  The  amount  available  for  distribution  was  £41,025;  and 
the  Directors  recommended  dividends  at  the  rates  per  annum  of 
13  per  cent,  on  the  *•  A”  and  “B  ’’  shares,  12  per  cent,  on  the  “  C  ” 
shares,  10  per  cent,  on  the  “  D  ”  and  “  E”  shares,  and  5  per  cent,  on 
the  stock  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  £23,093  to  be  carried  forward. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  remarked  on 
the  highly  satisfactory  result  of  the  half-year’s  working,  and  pointed 
out  that,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year, 
the  quantity  of  gas  sold  showed  an  increase  of  36  million  cubic  feet, 
that  1555  more  consumers  had  been  supplied,  and  920  additional  cookers 
and  gas-fires  sent  out.  Against  an  increase  of  £1414  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  receipts  were  £5282  in  excess  of  the  first  half  of  1910,  and 
the  net  profit  was  £3968  more. 

A  Shareholder  criticized  the  quantity  of  gas  unaccounted  for  and 
the  profits  made  in  the  fittings  department,  and  also  objected  to  the 
interest  and  dividend  warrants  being  signed  by  the  Secretary  only. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  pointed  out  that  the  percentage  of  un¬ 
accounted-for  gas  for  the  half  year  was  5  34  only,  which  compared 
favourably  with  the  experience  of  other  gas  undertakings  of  similar 
capacity  ;  and  that  the  work  and  sales  executed  by  the  fittings  depart¬ 
ment  showed  a  considerable  increase  on  the  previous  year,  but  that  the 
charges  to  consumers  had  been  reduced  in  the  hope  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  improved  fittings  and  appliances  would  further  popularize  and 
increase  the  demand  for  gas.  As  to  the  third  point,  he  said  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  practice  conformed  with  that  of  other  large  undertakings,  and 
that  safeguards  existed  against  any  possible  irregularity. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Mr.  F.  M.  Aylen)  seconded  the  motion  ; 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  dividend  recommended  was  declared  ;  and  the  meeting  ter¬ 
minated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Engineer  and  General  Manager, 
the  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  A.  Stibbs),  and  staff  generally 
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GAS  SUPPLY  IN  NORTH  LONDON  SUBURBS. 


Evidence  of  the  growth  of  two  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  London 
is  afforded  by  the  half-yearly  reports  of  the  North  Middlesex  and  the 
Southgate  and  District  Gas  Companies.  That  of  the  former  Company 
was  presented  to  the  proprietors  yesterday  ;  and  the  other  will  be 
submitted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southgate  Company  on  Thursday. 

Compared  with  the  figures  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1910, 
there  was  an  increase  of  6,481,500  cubic  feet,  or  6-6  per  cent.,  in  the 
Quantity  of  gas  sold  by  the  North  Middlesex  Company  ;  and  there  was 
a  better  return  from  residuals.  The  total  revenue  was  £22,631,  and 
the  expenditure  £17, 919  ;  leaving  £4712  to  go  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account.  The  amount  available  for  distribution  was  £8360  ;  and  the 
Directors  recommended  payment  of  dividends  of  £10  10s.  and  £7  7s. 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  and  additional  ordinary  capital, 
and  the  addition  of  £474  to  the  reserve  fund.  This  appropriation  came 
to  £4005,  and  left  £4355  to  be  carried  forward. 

There  was  an  increase  of  8,440,500  cubic  feet,  or  ii-2  per  cent.,  in 
the  quantity  of  gas  sold  by  the  Southgate  and  District  Gas  Company 
in  the  past  half  year  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1910  ;  and 
the  returns  from  residual  products  were  higher  by  £260.  The  total 
revenue  was  £18,784,  and  the  expenditure  £15,055  ;  leaving  £5729  to 
go  to  the  profit  and  loss  account.  The  amount  available  for  distribu¬ 
tion  is  £7324  ;  and  the  Directors  recommend  the  payment  of  dividends 
at  the  rates  of  10  and  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  and  addi¬ 
tional  capital.  This  will  require  £3012,  and  leave  £4311  to  go  to  the 
profit  and  loss  account  for  the  current  half  year.  ,  The  good  position 
of  the  undertaking  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  May  last  an  issue  of 
£3000  of  additional  capital  and  a  like  nominal  amount  of  5  per  cent, 
preference  stock,  when  offered  to  the  public,  realized  £12,931. 


BOURNEMOUTH  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANY. 


Exteuslon  of  Carbonizing  Plant  on  the  Vertical  System. 

The  Ordinary  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Company  was 
held  last  Friday,  at  the  London  offices,  No.  90,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. — 
Mr.  G.  Crispe  Whiteley  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  A.  Plumb,  F.C.A.)  read  the  notice  con¬ 
vening  the  meeting;  and  the  Directors’  report  and  the  statement  of 
accounts  were  taken  as  read.  The  former  stated  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  in  the  Company’s  business,  the  Directors  were  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  further  plant  at  the  Poole  gas-works.  Additions  to 
the  water-gas  plant,  new  retorts  on  the  vertical  system,  and  further 
purifiers  were  in  course  of  erection.  The  Company’s  central  offices 
at  Poole  Hill,  Bournemouth,  had  been  reconstructed  and  enlarged. 
The  supply  of  water  had  been  adequately  maintained  ;  but  the  demand 
had  been  exceptionally  heavy  in  consequence  of  the  dry  season  lately 
experienced.  Further  filtration  plant  was  about  to  be  installed  at 
Wimborne.  The  revenue  account,  it  was  also  stated,  continued  to 
show  satisfactory  growth  under  every  head.  The  Directors  recom¬ 
mended  the  payment  of  dividends,  less  income-tax,  for  the  half  year  at 
the  rate  of  6,  7,  and  15  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  preference,  “  B  ” 
ordinary,  and  the  original  shares  respectively.  These  dividends  would 
amount  to  £17,620,  and  leave  a  sum  of  £39,112  to  be  carried  forward. 
The  revenue  account  showed  that  the  income  of  the  half  year  amounted 
to  £92,556;  and  the  expenditure  to  £70,508 — the  gross  profit  amount¬ 
ing  to  £22,048. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts, 
remarked  that  ever  since  the  leading  case  of  the  children  of  Israel  was 
decided  a  great  many  years  ago,  it  had  always  been  held  to  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  to  make  bricks  without  straw ;  and  he  must  confess  that  he 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  address  the  proprietors  at  any  length  at 
their  meetings,  or  to  say  anything  of  fresh  interest,  as  there  was  nothing 
half  year  by  half  year  but  successful  working  to  record  in  regard  to  the 
Company.  To  tell  the  simple  truth,  there  had  been  another  excellent 
half  year.  There  had  been  increase  on  all  hands ;  and  the  Company 
was  as  strong,  and  even  stronger,  than  it  had  ever  been  in  its  history. 
Having  said  this,  he  thought  he  could  commend  the  accounts  to  the 
proprietors,  and  ask  them  to  pass  on,  and  simply  declare  the  excellent 
dividends  which  the  report  suggested  should  be  paid.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  one  or  two  points  of  interest  perhaps  to  which  he  might  allude  now 
that  he  was  addressing  those  present,  not  only  in  their  individual  capa¬ 
city,  but  as  representatives  of  the  (nearly)  1400  proprietors  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  To  begin,  he  thought  that,  under  the  circumstances,  and  with  this 
weather,  the  water  demands  had  first  claim  to  notice.  This  had  been 
a  wonderful  summer  ;  and  he  knew  that  the  supply  of  Bournemouth 
with  water  had  been  a  work  of  anxiety  and  care,  and  that  there  had 
been  an  unusual  strain  upon  the  Company’s  resources  in  order  to  do  it 
satisfactorily  and  well.  He  claimed  for  the  Company  a  certain  amount 
of  praise  for  having  got  through  the  strain  successfully,  and  for  having 
supplied  the  town  and  district  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  pure  and 
wholesome  water  during  this  trying  time.  To  show  what  it  had 
been  like,  he  might  say  that,  during  the  last  three  months,  they  had  had 
an  increase  of  43  per  cent,  in  the  consumption,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  three  months  of  last  year  ;  and  that  it  had  often  meant 
constantly  pumping  into  Bournemouth  4J  million  gallons  of  water  per 
day.  His  friend  the  Engineer  (Mr.  Harold  W.  Woodall)  told  him  this 
would  represent  a  lake  of  i£  acres  square,  and  14  feet  deep.  This 
would  give  some  idea  of  the  work  that  they  had  had  to  do,  and  some 
idea  also  of  the  resources  that  the  Company  possessed,  whereby  they 
could  do  it.  They  had  been  able  to  accomplish  this  by  the  forethought 
of  the  past ;  and  the  Board  were  now  looking  to  the  future,  and  were 
making  provision  for  fresh  supplies  and  fresh  means  for  meeting  the 
increased  demands  for  water  that  Bournemouth  and  the  district  would 
undoubtedly  make.  Regarding  the  gas  undertaking,  they  had  had  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  gas,  and  they  had,  of  course,  to  meet 
this  growth.  They  were  now  hard  at  work  extending  the  plant  at  the 
Poole  gas-works ;  and  he  certainly  need  not  tell  the  proprietors  that 


the  plant  would  be  of  the  most  up-to-date  kind,  and  the  methods  of 
working  the  most  scientific  that  were  now  applied.  They  would 
have  continuous  carbonization  by  means  of  vertical  retorts ;  and 
the  proprietors  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  this,  for  they  knew 
it,  that  the  process  had  been  evolved  by  their  own  officials,  and  had 
been  cradled,  nurtured,  and  developed  at  their  own  works.  There 
were  one  or  two  other  matters  that  called  for  reference.  The  chief 
offices  at  Bournemouth  had  for  many  years  been  inadequate,  and 
neither  worthy  of  the  work  that  had  to  be  done  in  them,  nor  of  the 
Company  whose  head-quarters  they  were.  The  Board  had  enlarged 
and  improved  them  ;  and  he  thought  they  were  now  an  ornament 
to  the  town.  Though  a  fair  amount  of  money  had  been  expended  in 
decorating  and  enlarging  them,  the  Company  would  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  improved  working  of  the  staff,  and  the  improved  arrangements 
they  could  make  by  having  the  work  done  under  one  roof.  It  might 
interest  the  proprietors  to  also  know  that  the  co-partnership  scheme 
which  had  now  been  going  on  for  three  years  was  an  absolute  and  com¬ 
plete  success.  He  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  staff  and  the  men  in 
J  uly  ;  and  he  need  not  say  they  were  pleased  with  the  increased  bonus 
that  the  Company  were  able  to  distribute  owing  to  the  reductions  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  gas  during  the  past  three  years.  He 
might  incidentally  say  that  the  relationships  between  the  Company  and 
their  men  were  of  the  most  healthy  and  satisfactory  character.  Having 
said  this,  he  thought  he  could  commend  the  report  to  the  proprietors 
for  their  support;  their  watchwords  being — in  the  past  satisfaction, 
in  the  present  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  future  complete 
confidence. 

Mr.  Corbet  Woodall  seconded  the  motion  ;  and  it  was  unanimously 
carried. 

Moved  by  the  Chairman,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Hesketh  Jones, 
dividends  were  declared  at  the  rates  per  annum  of  15  per  cent,  on  the 
original  shares,  7  per  cent,  on  the  “  B  ”  shares,  and  6  per  cent,  on  the 
preference  shares,  all  less  income-tax. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Pilley,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Benwell,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman  and 
Directors. 

The  Chairman,  having  responded,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Engineer  and  General  Manager,  the  Secretary,  and  their  respective 
staffs.  He  spoke  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  Company  were 
served  by  all — from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

Mr.  William  Cash  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  cordially 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Harold  Woodall  and  Mr.  Plumb  acknowledged  the  vote  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  staffs. 


CROYDON  GAS  COMPANY  AND  CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Committee- 

The  Co-Partnership  Committee  of  the  Croydon  Gas  Company,  of 
which  the  Chairman  of  the  Company  (Mr.  Charles  Hussey,  J.P.)  is 
the  Chairman  and  the  Engineer  and  General  Manager  (Mr.  James  W. 
Helps,  M.Inst.C.E.)  the  Deputy-Chairman,  have  presented  their  re¬ 
port,  with  an  abstract  of  the  accounts,  for  the  year  ended  the  30th  of 
June.  It  shows  that  the  bonus  for  the  twelve  months  was  at  an 
average  rate  of  4  per  cent. — i.e.,  3  per  cent,  for  the  first  three  months, 
then  4  per  cent,  for  six  months,  and  5  per  cent,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  Committee  feel  that  the  co-partners  as  well  as  the 
Company  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  favourable  trading  results 
which  enabled  reductions  in  the  price  of  gas  to  be  made  from  Michael¬ 
mas,  1910,  and  Lady  Day,  1911.  It  is  regarded  as  further  ground  for 
satisfaction  that  the  results  of  the  half  year  to  June  have  enabled  the 
Directors  to  announce  a  further  reduction  of  id.,  to  take  effect  from 
the  1st  of  October  next,  with  the  result  that  the  bonus  from  that  date 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  The  Trustees  propose  to  transfer,  as 
at  the  end  of  August,  “  D  ”  stock  (carrying  dividend  as  from  July  1, 
1911)  to  co-partners,  so  far  as  the  amounts  to  the  credit  of  their  re¬ 
spective  accounts  will  admit,  at  £110  per  £100,  or  £5  10s.  for  each  £5, 
plus  stamp  duty. 

The  Committee  note  with  satisfaction  that  since  the  establishment  of 
co-partnership  by  the  Company  the  amounts  paid  in  by  co-partners  to 
the  credit  of  their  withdrawable  accounts  amount  to  £2645  10s.  3d.,  or 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  sum  of  £437 3  5s.  2d.  declared  as  bonus  ; 
and,  further,  that  no  co-partner  has  up  to  the  present,  while  in  the 
Company’s  service,  withdrawn  any  sum  placed  to  his  credit  as  bonus. 
The  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  arrangements,  kindly 
sanctioned  by  the  Directors,  have  been  entered  into  with  the  Inland 
Revenue  authorities  wherby  co-partners  receiving  wages  or  salaries  not 
exceeding  £2  12s.  per  week,  or  £135  per  annum,  can  obtain  through 
the  Company,  without  any  formalities,  repayment  of  the  amounts  de¬ 
ducted  as  income-tax  from  their  dividend  warrants.  The  Committee 
emphasize  the  advantages  (especially  to  the  younger  men)  of  the  faci¬ 
lities  for  life  insurance  on  specially  favourable  terms  secured  to  the 
Company’s  employees  by  the  arrangement  that  has  recently  been 
entered  into  with  the  Provident  Clerks’  and  General  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Association. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  again  express  the  hope  that  each 
employee  of  the  Company  realizes  the  mutual  advantages  of  the  co¬ 
partnership  scheme,  and  appreciates  the  fact  that  under  it  he  is  directly 
interested  both  in  the  economical  working  and  in  the  development  of 
the  Company’s  business.  They  hope  also  that  the  co-partners  realize 
the  encouragement  given,  and  the  facilities  now  open  to  employees  of 
the  Company,  for  thrift  and  saving. 

The  accounts  accompanying  the  report,  which  are  signed  by  Mr. 
William  W.  Topley,  the  Secretary  to  the  Company,  who  is  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Committee  and  also  one  of  the  Trustees,  show  that  the  com¬ 
bined  investment  and  withdrawable  accounts  from  Jan  1,  1909,  to 
June  30,  1911,  stand  as  follows:  Bonus,  £4373;  savings,  £2646; 
interest,  £187 — total,  £7206.  Withdrawn,  £859  ;  invested,  £1932  ; 
held  by  trustees  for  co-partners,  £4415 — total,  £7206.  The  accounts 
are  certified  as  correct  by  the  Auditors  (Messrs.  A.  L.  Savage  and 
F.  F.  Wood). 
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INAUGURATION  OF  THE  LIVESEY  MEMORIAL  HALL. 


Interesting  Gathering  at  the  South  Suburban  Gas-Works. 

The  Livesey  Memorial  Hall  at  the  works  of  the  South  Suburban 
Gas  Company,  an  illustrated  description  of  which  was  given  in  the 
“Journal  ”  for  the  8th  inst.  (p.  350),  was  crowded  on  Friday  evening 
last  by  the  co-partners  in  the  Company  and  their  friends. 

Mr.  Charles  Hunt  (the  Chairman  of  the  Company)  presided  ;  and 
on  the  platform  were  Sir  Fortescue  Flannery,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Messrs. 
Aston,  Jabez  Light  (Deputy-Chairman),  Robert  Morton,  W.  G.  Waller, 
C.  Ross,  S.  Y.  Shoubridge  (Engineer),  Charles  M.  Ohren  (Secretary), 
H.  J.  Heading,  F.  J.  Jones,  W.  J.  Luther,  A.  C.  Baker,  E.  Peckham, 

C.  J.  Carter,  E.  S.  Morris,  and  F.  Watts. 

Mr.  Charles  Hunt,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  it  was  a  great 
disappointment  that  Mr.  Morton  was  not  well  enough  to  occupy  the 
chair,  because  he  was  one  of  Sir  George  Livesey’s  oldest  friends.  A.s 
all  present  were  aware,  they  had  met  to  honour  the  memory  of  Sir 
George  Livesey,  who  would  be  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the 
co-partnership  system.  He  (the  Chairman)  also  recollected  that  Sir 
George  and  Mr.  Morton  were  pioneers  in  the  abolition  of  Sunday 
labour  in  gas-works.  In  1871,  it  was  abolished  at  the  Old  Kent  Road 
and  at  Nine  Elms  ;  and  at  the  latter  place  he  (the  Chairman)  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Morton  in  the  movement.  Later  on  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  introducing  the  system  at  Birmingham.  They  had  hoped 
to  have  with  them  that  evening  Mr.  Frank  Livesey,  a  nephew  of  Sir 
George  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  met  with  a  slight  accident,  and 
his  doctor  refused  to  allow  him  to  go  out.  They  were  met  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  the  building  in  which  they  were  assembled,  in  memory  of  the 
man  whose  name  would  long  be  a  household  word  among  gas  work¬ 
men  ;  and  whose  name  and  memory  had  penetrated  even  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  gas  industry.  It  was  peculiar  that  they  should  be 
meeting  for  such  a  purpose,  in  view  of  what  was  taking  place  all  over 
the  country.  Whatever  might  be  their  opinions  politically  or  other¬ 
wise,  he  was  sure  they  would  all  agree  that  the  intimidation  that  was 
being  exercised  outside  should  be  met  with  stern  repression.  They 
all  knew  that  the  sick  fund  associated  with  the  South  Suburban  Gas 
Company  originated  with  Sir  George  Livesey  ;  and  it  stood  to-day  as 
evidence  that  they  could  do  better  than  the  Government  proposed 
by  their  National  Insurance  Bill.  They  had  also  their  superannuation 
fund  ;  and  they  knew  what  had  been  done,  in  connection  with  their  co¬ 
partnership  scheme,  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  among  them. 
But  while  Sir  George  Livesey  was  not  unmindful  of  the  duties  they  all 
had  to  perform,  he  also  recognized  that  all  work  and  no  play  made 
Jack  a  very  dull  boy  ;  and  in  providing  the  Institute  for  the  benefit  of 
the  employees,  he  (the  Chairman)  thought  they  were  doing  a  work  of 
which  Sir  George  would  have  highly  approved.  In  addition  to  the 
large  hall  in  which  they  were  assembled,  there  was  a  billiard-room  and 
a  library  ;  and  outside  there  was  a  tennis-ground  and  bowling-green. 
With  regard  to  the  library,  they  hoped  first  of  all  to  make  it  a  technical 
one ;  but  it  was  not  intended  that  it  should  be  technical  pure  and 
simple.  He  found  himself  that  the  reading  of  a  real  novel  was  a  re¬ 
laxation  and  good  for  him  ;  and  he  did  not  see  that  what  was  good  for 
him  could  be  bad  for  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Jabez  Light,  who  followed,  referred  briefly  to  the  memorial 
established  at  the  Leeds  University  in  memory  of  Sir  George. 

Mr.  Robert  Morton  said  he  was  very  pleased  to  be  present  as  one 
of  Sir  George  Livesey’s  oldest  friends ;  and  he  regretted  exceedingly 
that  one  of  their  Directors — Mr.  Charles  Carpenter — was  unable  to  be 
with  them.  But  he  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carpenter  expressing  his 
continued  absolute  belief  in  the  merits  of  co-partnership. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery,  Bart.,  M.P.,  said  in  a  few  weeks’  time 
there  would  be  the  third  anniversary  of  the  loss  of  a  man  whose  passing 
away  removed  from  the  stage  of  life  one  of  the  greatest  social  re¬ 
formers  of  this  generation.  To  his  mind,  it  was  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  combinations  of  circumstances  that  at  this  period,  without  any 
pre-arrangement,  but  entirely  by  accident,  they  should  be  assembled  in 
such  large  numbers  in  contrast  with  what  was  happening  outside — 
cities  in  darkness,  anarchy,  riot,  and  bloodshed  in  some  of  the  largest 
towns  in  the  North  of  England  ;  industrial  war,  almost  a  revolution  ; 
class  against  class — a  condition  of  things  which  called  for  the  strong 
hand  of  repression  in  order  to  maintain  law.  They  were  assembled 
that  evening,  not  merely  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  but  to 
celebrate  one  stage  in  the  progress  of  a  movement  which  he  had  initi¬ 
ated,  and  to  which  they  were  all  proud  to  belong — namely,  co-partner¬ 
ship,  without  which  he  believed  there  would  be  no  remedy  for  the  state 
of  things  which  was  at  present  upheaving  society  in  England  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  He  had  been  much  interested  in  reading  some  of 
the  recent  speeches  of  the  chairmen  of  gas  companies.  Mr.  Carpenter, 
whose  absence  they  so  much  deplored,  said  to  his  shareholders:  “I 
have  to  report  to  you  that  our  relationship  with  our  men  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  in  all  branches  was  never  more  satisfactory,  never  more 
harmonious,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.”  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commercial  Gas  Company  had  said  practically  the  same  thing.  Both 
of  these  were  co-partnership  Companies.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Clynes,  M.P.,  in  a  speech  delivered  to  an  assembly  of  gas  workers 
recently  in  the  North  of  England,  said  that  “the  position  of  the 
labourer  in  the  workshop  was  a  tragedy  that  would  have  to  be  remedied. 
If  the  labourer  had  any  grievance,  he  was  not  listened  to,  and  was 
treated  little  better  than  a  brute  beast.  He  did  not  altogether  blame 
the  foreman  and  the  manager.  They  were  the  victims  of  the  present 
system,  and  were  engaged  not  only  to  buy  labour,  but  to  bully  if  neces¬ 
sary.”  This  was  a  description  given  by  a  man  who  was  supposed  to 
know,  from  one  point  of  view  at  all  events,  about  the  condition  of 
labour  in  the  gas  trade.  Which  was  the  true  and  right  view  ?  Who 
would  say  that  labour  was  bought  and  bullied  in  any  co-partner¬ 
ship  system  ?  These  words,  reprehensible  as  they  were,  indicated  the 
great  desire  that  was  being  manifested  by  the  workers  in  this  country 
for  more  equality,  and  a  more  reasonable  share  in  the  good  things  pro¬ 
duced  by  labour.  There  were  two  courses  open  to  those  who  guided 
the  destinies  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  One  was  to  allow  of  the 
continuance  of  the  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  ;  and  the  other 
was  to  adopt  throughout  the  whole  industrial  system,  with  such  modi¬ 


fications  as  might  be  necessary  to  suit  each  individual  case,  the  system 
of  co-partnership,  so  that  every  man  who  laboured  should  feel  that  he 
had  a  share,  not  only  in  the  daily  reward,  but  in  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  whole  of  the  operations  in  which  he  was  concerned.  This  was  a 
large  ambition,  and  it  might  be  that  none  of  those  present  would  live 
to  see  it  fulfilled  ;  but  that  it  would  ultimately  come  to  pass  he  had 
no  doubt.  They  were  met  together,  not  only  to  celebrate  the  great 
movement  of  which  Sir  George  Livesey  was  the  originator  and  pioneer, 
but  to  express  the  love  and  esteem  they  felt  for  the  man  himself.  The 
hall  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr.  Shoubridge,  the  architect,  and  the 
builders  ;  and  it  would  ever  serve  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  one 
whose  name  would  be  cherished,  alike  by  those  who  knew  him  and 
those  who  had  benefited  by  his  labours,  with  feelings  of  imperishable 

gratitude.  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  E.  S.  Morris  said  he  deemed  it  a  privilege  and  an  honour  to 
be  associated  in  the  management  of  the  South  Suburban  Gas  Company , 
not  so  much  on  account  of  its  success  and  importance,  but  chiefly 
because  they  were  the  pioneers  in  a  great  field  of  industrial  economics 
and  social  reform.  It  was  gratifying  to  know  that  the  cause  of  co¬ 
partnership  continued  to  make  such  a  steady  advance  as  to  justify  them 
in  the  continued  hope  that  the  day  would  ultimately  arrive  when 
organized  industry  as  a  whole  might  adopt  some  form  of  co-partnership, 
and  when  industrial  warfare,  such  as  that  now  taking  place  throughout 
the  country,  would  be  impossible.  Year  by  year  the  example  set  by  the 
South  Suburban  Gas  Company  was  being  followed  by  ever-increasing 
numbers.  They  did  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  advantages  of  a 
system  under  which  capital  and  labour  each  received  its  due  reward, 
and  the  working  man  ceased  to  be  a  mere  wage-earner,  and  became  a 
partner  in  a  great  democratic  organization,  sharing  in  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  the  Labour  Member  for  Birkenhead, 
said,  with  reference  to  co-partnership,  that  it  infused  into  the  employee 
the  spirit  of  hopefulness,  workshop  patriotism,  and  that  wider  interest 
in  life  which  sprang  from  an  individual  feeling  that  he  was  a  conscious 
contributor  to  a  great  and  creditable  achievement  such  as  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  large  and  successful  business  enterprise.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Labour  Co-Partnership  Association, 
Mr.  Corbet  Woodall,  in  the  course  of  his  Presidential  Address,  con¬ 
veyed  the  same  idea.  He  (Mr.  Morris)  was  quite  sure  that  the  spirit 
to  which  Mr.  Vivian  referred  was  infused  in  every  man  in  the  hall. 
There  was  no  room  for  class  differences  in  their  ranks  ;  their  interests 
were  the  same,  and  the  goal  of  their  undivided  aim  was  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  Company  as  a  whole — employer  and  employed  alike.  It 
was  because  of  this  unanimity  of  purpose  and  solidarity  of  effort  that 
he  ventured  with  confidence  to  prophesy  the  continued  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  South  Suburban  Gas  Company.  He  was  convinced 
that  they  would  regard  the  hall  as  a  sacred  trust,  never  forgetting  that 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  even  pictures  and  busts,  were  but  symbols  and 
tokens,  and  that  the  only  true  memorial  to  their  leader  and  teacher 
must  still  be  sought  in  their  lives  and  the  uses  they  put  them  to. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Waller,  on  behalf  of  the  employees,  vvished  to  thank 
the  Board  for  the  gift  of  the  magnificent  hall,  which  he  said  was 
another  instance  of  the  great  interest  the  Board  took  in  the  well-being 
of  the  employees,  and  would  strengthen  that  feeling  of  unity  and 
brotherhood  which  had  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Company  for 
many  years  past.  The  hall  would  serve  to  remind  them,  and  those 
who  would  follow  them,  of  the  untiring  goodness  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Livesey  to  the  gas  industry  of  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  Ross  also  briefly  thanked  the  Board. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Jones  supplied  some  interesting  statistics  from  the  co¬ 
partnership  books  of  the  Company.  He  said  the  bonus  on  the  3IS^  ° 
January  last,  at  the  rate  of  6$  percent.,  amounted  to  £3539-  Th(? total 
amount  of  bonus  paid  from  the  commencement  in  1894  to  1911  inclu¬ 
sive  was  £20,453  ;  and  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  503  co-partners 
represented  £23,628.  In  addition  to  this,  they  had  on  deposit  with  the 
Company  £514  on  withdrawal  account,  and  £274  on  trust  account— a 
total  of  £788.  There  were  15  co-partners  who  had  purchased  or  were 

purchasing  houses  through  the  building  society. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Luther  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and 
Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Cole,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  the  hall  would  stand  as  a 
monument  to  the  generosity  of  the  Board,  and  would  keep  fresh  in 
their  minds  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  policy  of  co-partnership. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  hoped  all  the  employees 
would  make  full  use  of  the  hall.  Sir  George  Livesey  frequently 
in  his  addresses  referred  to  the  scriptural  injunction  :  “  Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you  ;  ’  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  display  this  motto  in  some  conspicuous  place 
in  the  hall. 

This  closed  the  business  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  music. 


Taking  Water  from  Hydrants.— On  Monday  last  week,  James 
Hampton,  a  traction-engine  driver,  was  fined  5s.  and  14s.  costs  by  the 
Croydon  County  Justices  for  taking  water  from  a  street  hydrant.  The 
defendant  had  used  a  spanner  to  turn  on  the  water,  which  he  wanted 
for  his  boiler.  It  was  explained  that  the  use  of  spanners  wore  off  the 
corners  of  the  stopcock,  and  the  real  danger  was  that  if  a  fire  occurred 
the  proper  appliances  might  slip,  and  result  in  considerable  delay  in 
getting  water. 

Elsecar,  Wentworth,  and  Hoyland  Gas  Company. — The  accounts 
presented  at  the  recent  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Company 
showed  that  the  revenue  in  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30  last 
amounted  to  £6096,  and  the  expenditure  to  £4701  ;  leaving  a  balance 
of  £1395  to  go  to  the  profit  and  loss  account.  The  amount  available 
for  distribution  was  £2740  ;  and  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was  de¬ 
clared,  less  income-tax.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Manager  (Mr. 
William  Stenton),  the  quantity  of  gas  manufactured  during  the  twelve 
months  was  33,754,200  cubic  feet,  against  35,101,700  cubic  feet  the 
previous  year — an  increase  of  652,500  cubic  feet.  The  sale  of  gas  went 
up  1,193,900  cubic  feet.  There  was  a  decrease  of  158,300  cubic  feet 
through  ordinary  meters  ;  but  the  prepayment  meters  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,340,300  cubic  feet,  and  the  public  lamps  of  1 1 ,900  cubic  feet. 
The  plant  and  works  were  maintained  out  of  revenue. 
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BECKTON  GAS  WORKERS. 


[From  a  Local  Correspondent.] 

In  the  midst  of  the  widespread  agitation  in  the  industrial  world, 
statements  have  been  published  that  the  men  employed  at  the  Beckton 
works  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  had  also  become  restive. 
The  foundation  for  these  statements  is  very  slender.  During  the  past 
week,  some  of  the  men  in  the  carbonizing  department  have  held  meet¬ 
ings  among  themselves  of  a  more  or  less  informal  character,  the  end 
of  which  was  that  an  application  was  made  for  an  increase  of  pay  at 
the  rate  of  is.  per  shift  over  and  above  the  prices  now  ruling. 

The  request  was  put  before  the  Manager  of  the  works  (Mr.  J.  N. 
Reeson) ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  on  Sunday  morning  he  should  meet 
the  men.  As  appointed,  Mr.  Reeson  had  an  interview  with  the  men 
inside  the  works  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  he  then  informed  them 
that,  at  the  present  time,  a  number  of  the  Directors  were  away,  and 
nothing  could  be  done  ;  but,  when  they  returned,  the  facts  would  be 
put  before  them  for  their  consideration. 

With  such  a  number  of  men  as  are  employed  at  Beckton,  the 
effects  of  the  recent  trouble  among  the  men  close  at  hand  in  the  docks 
and  on  the  wharves  were  almost  certain  to  drift  among  them.  But 
there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  True,  a  member  of  the  local  Council  is 
reported  to  have  said,  during  the  late  labour  troubles,  that  they  would 
“  have  the  Beckton  men  out ;  ”  but  there  are  no  signs  which  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  men  are  prepared  to  take  this  drastic  course. 

In  considering  the  present  position,  there  are  certain  important 
factors  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Most  of  the  permanent  men  in  the 
employ  of  the  Company  come  within  the  ambit  of  the  co-partnership 
scheme — a  scheme  which  has  been  loudly  condemned  by  the  local 
Trade  Union  officials;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  men  would 
strike,  and  thus  surrender  their  partnership  unless  they  had  very  good 
grounds  for  so  doing.  Up  to  the  present  at  any  rate,  there  has  been 
no  public  agitation  which  would  warrant  this  assumption.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  now  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  called  casual 
labour  at  Beckton.  The  men  do  their  day’s  work,  and  are  paid  off ; 
and  although  their  employment  may  be  practically  permanent,  they 
are  none  the  less  placed  on  quite  a  different  footing  from  the  men  who 
are  permanent  servants  of  the  Company.  These  men  are  not  at  all 
well  organized — indeed,  not  50  per  cent,  of  them  are  members  of  the 
Gas  Workers’  Union.  Whatever  may  happen  later  on,  the  operation 
of  the  co-partnership  system  and  the  lack  of  organization  among  the 
gas  workers  are  facts  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  or  overlooked  in  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  situation. 

On  Sunday  morning  a  public  meeting  was  arranged  by  the  Gas 
Workers’  Union  on  the  piece  of  vacant  land  opposite  the  Central  Park, 
East  Ham.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Ryall,  the  Secretary  of  the 
East  Ham  branch  of  the  Union,  and  the  speakers  included  Councillor 
Oakes,  J.P.,  the  Deputy  Mayor  of  East  Ham,  and  Mr.  W.  Lock,  of  Lam¬ 
beth,  a  member  of  the  District  Committee.  The  meeting  was  un¬ 
usually  well  attended — about  1000  men  being  present. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Union  had  convened  the  meeting,  because 
they  wanted  all  the  Beckton  men  to  come  within  their  ranks  ;  and  he 
made  an  appeal  to  them  to  do  so.  He  had  arranged  the  meeting 
because  he  had  heard  that  the  men  were  prepared  to  come  back  to  the 
organization  which  they  were  responsible  for  founding.  Was  it  not 
time  that  the  men  should  join  the  organization  which  “  protected  ” 
them  ?  He  understood  that  the  men  at  Beckton  had  that  morning  held 
a  meeting  in  “  Blackleg  Square.”  Why  was  it  that  the  men  had  called 
the  meeting  ?  It  indicated  that  they  were  dissatisfied. 

Mr.  W.  Lock  spoke  of  the  great  industrial  upheavals  which  had 
taken  place  recently  in  the  industrial  world.  In  the  past,  the  Gas 
Workers’  Union  had  obtained  better  pay  for  the  men,  in  the  eight 
hours’  day,  than  they  previously  had  when  they  worked  ten  hours 
a  day.  When  the  men  were  properly  organized,  there  would  be  no 
blacklegs.  Though  a  long  way  from  being  properly  organized,  they 
would  never  stop  till  they  had  brought  that  about. 

Councillor  Oakes,  J.P.  (a  member  of  the  East  Ham  Bench  of  Magis¬ 
trates,  a  borough  in  which  the  Beckton  Gas-Works  are  situate),  said 
it  was  time  that  all  of  them  realized  the  value  of  trade  unionism. 
Twenty-two  years  ago  it  was  thought  necessary  ;  and  it  seemed  strange 
that  they  should  have  to  argue  now  that  it  was  necessary  for  men  to 
organize  in  order  to  protect  their  own  interest.  However,  it  appeared 
that  it  had  to  be  done  again  ;  and  he  hoped  that  in  the  new  movement 
things  would  be  done  better  than  had  been  done  in  the  past.  The 
men  in  Beckton  secured  years  ago  an  eight-hour  day  and  certain  other 
improvements  ;  and  had  they  continued  members  of  the  organization, 
the  same  conditions  would  have  remained  that  day,  and  would  have 
been  improved  upon.  If  the  men  joined  the  organization,  they  would 
gain  all  they  were  justly  entitled  to. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  just  received  the  information  that  after 
all  the  trouble  of  going  to  “Blackleg  Square”  and  interviewing  Mr. 
Reeson,  they  had  come  back  without  anything  being  decided.  What 
were  the  men  asking  for  ?  All  they  asked  for  was  an  extra  shilling  a 
day  all  round.  He  could  assure  them  that  if  the  men  would  stick 
to  the  Union,  the  Union  would  stand  by  them.  He  appealed  to  the 
Beckton  men,  because  this  meeting  had  been  called  specially  for  them. 
He  asked  them  to  once  again  become  members  of  the  Gas  Workers’ 
Union  ;  and  although  much  had  been  done  in  1889,  more  could  be  done 
in  1911.  The  meeting  was  a  great  encouragement;  for  it  was  the 
largest  they  had  had  for  several  years. 


Swinton  and  Mexborough  Gas-Works  Purchase. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Gas  Board  of  the  Swinton  and  Mexborough  District 
Councils  last  Wednesday,  Alderman  J.  H.  Watson  referred  to  the 
award  of  the  Umpire  in  the  arbitration  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  undertaking  of  the  Gas  Company,  as  given  in 
the  “Journal  ”  last  week  (p.  433).  He  said  the  award  had  been  made 
soon  enough  to  enable  the  Board  to  take  over  the  concern  by  the  30th 
of  September,  and  to  come  into  possession  for  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year.  He  defended  the  action  of  the  two  Councils  in  acquiring  the 
undertaking,  and  said  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  in  proper 
hands  and  a  benefit  to  the  people. 


A  PUBLIC  LIGHTING  CONTRACT  AT  NORTHALLERTON. 

Ignoring  Suggestions  by  the  Gas  Company— A  Contract  for  Elec¬ 
tricity  Not  in  Accordance  with  the  Invitation  for  Tenders. 

The  Northallerton  District  Council  have  just  entered  into  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Electricity  Company ;  and  a  comment  on  their  methods 
of  procedure  appears  in  another  part  of  this  issue  of  the  “Journal.” 
In  the  matter  of  this  new  contract,  the  Council  seem  to  have  studiously 
given  the  go-by  to  the  Gas  Company,  both  in  the  terms  of  their  invita¬ 
tion  to  tender,  and  in  ignoring  altogether  a  communication  the  Com¬ 
pany  made  to  them  on  the  subject.  Notwithstanding  this  communica¬ 
tion,  the  Company  heard  nothing  more  from  the  Council — the  only 
intimation  that  a  new  contract  (and  that  for  five  years  instead  of  two, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  invitation)  had  been  entered  into  being 
through  the  channel  of  the  local  newspapers.  The  story  is  a  very 
interesting  one.  It  opens  with  the  following  letter  from  the  Clerk  to 
the  District  Council  : 

The  Secretary,  Gas  Company,  Northallerton.  7!(0'  5>  I211- 

Dear  Sir, — This  Council  will  be  pleased  to  receive  tenders  for  the  town 
lighting  as  follows  : 

(1)  For  the  whole  of  the  town. 

(2)  For  the  main  street  and  South  Parade. 

(3)  For  the  side  and  back  streets. 

Sealed  tenders,  marked  “  Tender  for  Lighting,”  to  be  sent  to  me  on  or 
before  the  15th  inst.  The  Council  wish  you  to  quote  a  price  per  100  hours 
for  16,  32,  and  800  candle  power. 

The  Company  to  provide  all  plant,  and  comply  with  the  directions  of  the 
Council  as  to  the  times  of  lighting.  The  Company  to  light  and  put  out  all 
lamps. 

You  will,  of  course,  understand  that  the  Council  may  accept  your  tender 
for  either  No.  2  or  No.  3,  and  not  for  the  other.  The  contract  will  be  for 
two  years.  (Signed)  W.  Fowle. 

Referring  to  this  invitation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Gas  Company  (Mr. 
Thomas  Harrison),  acting  upon  the  instructions  of  his  Board,  forwarded 
the  following  letter  to  the  District  Council : 

July  14,  1911. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  yours  of  5th  inst.,  asking  for  tenders  for  the 
town  lighting  with  800,  32,  and  16  candle  power  light,  we  beg  respectfully 
to  point  out  that  800-candle  power  lights  are  not  suitable  for  gas  lighting, 
but  that  a  much  more  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained  by  distributing  the 
light  over  the  same  area — that  is,  by  having  a  greater  number  of  lights  of 
(say)  100  or  200  candle  power  per  lamp. 

We  suggested  two  years  ago  that  your  Council  would  allot  a  portion  of 
the  town,  and  this  Company  would  provide  and  fix  the  latest  form  of  incan¬ 
descent  lamps,  for  comparison  of  cost  and  light.  We  feel  sure  that  this 
arrangement  would  give  most  satisfaction  to  you. 

We  need  not  remind  you  that  this  Company  are  large  ratepayers,  and 
claim  your  consideration  in  dealing  with  this  matter.  Thos  Harrison 

No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  this  communication  ;  and  the  next 
that  was  heard  of  the  matter  was  after  the  publication  of  the  following 
proceedings  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hamilton  presented  the  General  Committee’s  minutes  for 
adoption,  and  stated  that  the  Committee  only  received  one  tender  for 
the  lighting  of  the  town.  It  had  been  decided  to  adopt  the  tender  from 
the  Electric  Light  Company  for  each  arc  lamp  burning  100  hours,  13s. ; 
for  each  32-candle  power  lamp  per  100  hours  in  the  main  street,  3s.  ; 
for  each  32-candle  power  lamp  per  100  hours  in  a  side  street,  3s.  gd. ; 
for  each  16-candle  power  lamp  per  100  hours  in  any  street,  2s.  6d. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  H.  Clidero)  stated  that  a  further  letter  had  been 
received  from  the  Company,  to  the  effect  that  during  the  last  year  of 
the  present  contract  the  whole  of  the  32-candle  incandescent  lamps 
had  been  replaced  by  others  equal  to  45-candle  power  ;  thus  improving 
the  general  illumination  of  the  town  and  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  If  the  Company  were  again  favoured  with  the  contract,  these 
lights  would  be  continued.  If  the  Council  were  prepared  to  enter  into 
a  contract  for  five  years,  the  Directors  would  allow  a  discount  of  5  per 
cent,  off  the  quarterly  accounts.  Taking  the  payments  for  the  last 
five  years,  this  would  be  a  saving  of  £ 100 ,  or  /20  per  annum. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  it  was  only  after  deep  consideration  that  the 
Committee  asked  the  Council  to  adopt  the  contract  for  five  years.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  saving  £100  in  five  years.  It  seemed  rather  a  big 
step  ;  but  it  would  be  a  considerable  saving  to  the  town.  In  any  case, 
it  would  pay  the  Council  to  accept  the  tender  for  two  years,  and  with 
the  discount  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Jameson  said  it  was  not  possible  for  the  GasCompany  to  tender 
under  the  specifications  sent  out.  In  all  probability  they  would  have 
had  to  instal  different  plant ;  and  if  they  had  known  a  tender  would 
have  been  accepted  for  five  years,  they  might  have  submitted  one.  He 
did  not  think  the  tender  for  five  years  should  be  adopted,  even  if  the 
rebate  were  given,  as  he  thought  it  wrong  to  tie  the  hands  of  members 
who  might  come  into  the  Council  in  future.  He  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  minutes  be  confirmed,  with  the  exception  that  the  tender 
be  accepted  for  two  years  instead  of  five  years. 

Mr.  Eaton  inquired  if  the  specifications  for  tendering  were  the  same 
as  before,  which  included  one  for  the  main  street  and  another  for 
the  side  streets.  While  admitting  that  the  main  street  was  well  lighted, 
many  people  who  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  had  good  reason  to 
complain  of  the  lighting  of  the  side  streets.  If  the  Gas  Company  had 
tendered  for  the  side  streets,  they  would  have  offered  to  put  up  incan¬ 
descent  burners,  and  these  streets  would  be  better  lighted  than  they 
were  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  reply  to  the  question,  said  the  tenders  were  the 
same  as  hitherto. 

Mr.  Walker  inquired  if  the  tenders  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Chairman 
sealed,  and  if  he  had  received  any. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  he  had  not  received  any  tender.  Mr.  Fowle 
spoke  to  Mr.  Hamilton  about  the  tender  being  left  to  the  Council ;  but 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  pointed  out  that  the  Committee  always  dealt  with 
them. 

Mr.  Walker  asked  for  the  reading  of  the  minute  on  this. 

The  Clerk  read  it ;  but  no  mention  was  made  about  tenders  having 
to  be  sent  to  the  Chairman,  and  opened  only  in  the  full  Council. 
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Mr.  Walker  said  he  saw  one  specification  sent  out  which  stated  that 
sealed  tenders  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  If  the 
matter  were  left  over  until  next  month,  he  could  produce  the  specifica¬ 
tion  which  was  sent  to  the  Gas  Company. 

Mr.  Eaton  said  he  never  knew  a  gas  company  to  quote  for  800- 
candle  power.  Did  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  that  when  the  lighting  question  was  under  con¬ 
sideration,  1000-candle  lights  were  mentioned  ',  but,  in  order  that  the 
Gas  Company  might  tender,  this  was  reduced  to  800-candle  power,  and 
they  had  tendered  for  this  light. 

Mr.  Jameson  said  the  light  was  not  800-candle  power,  but  was 
marked  350-candle  power,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  could  discover. 

Mr.  Hamilton  replied  that  he  was  not  interested  in  either  Company, 
but  wanted  the  best  lighting  for  the  town. 

Mr.  Walker  pursued  his  point  about  the  specification  to  the  Gas 
Company  being  different  from  others,  and  asked  on  whose  authority 
the  tenders  were  sent  out. 

Mr.  Hamilton  replied  that  it  was  on  the  authority  of  the  Council. 
At  the  last  meeting  he  said  the  tenders  were  on  the  table,  if  members 
wished  to  examine  them  ;  and  if  they  did  not  do  so,  it  was  not  his  fault. 
The  present  was  not  the  time  to  dispute  them. 

Mr.  Woodhead  remarked  that  by  adopting  the  tender  for  five  years 
they  would  save  £100,  which  amounted  to  almost  ^d.  rate  on  the 
year. 

Mr.  Eaton  said  it  was  hardly  fair  to  accept  a  tender  for  five  years 
when  firms  were  only  asked  to  tender  for  two. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion  that  the  tender  be  for  five  years, 
and  five  voted  for  and  five  against  it.  He  then  gave  his  casting  vote 
for  the  motion. 


LEYDEN  MUNICIPAL  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


Report  for  the  Year  1910. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  working  of  the  Leyden  Municipal 
gas  undertaking  for  the  year  1910  are  abstracted  from  the  full  report 
of  the  Leyden  Municipal  Gas  and  Electricity  Works  for  the  year,  for 
a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Heer  N.  W.  van  Doesburgh,  the 
Manager  of  the  undertakings. 

The  constitution  of  the  Leyden  Corporation  Gas  and  Electricity 
Committee  is  unchanged.  The  Committee  decided  last  November 
to  increase  the  wages  of  all  weekly  employees  by  50  cents,  (iod.) 
The  purchase  of  land  for  the  extension  of  the  works,  referred  to  in  the 
previous  year's  report. [see  “  Journal,"  Vol.  CXI.,  p.  34C] ,  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  gas  supply  of  a  number  of  suburbs,  mostly  by  means  of 
high-pressure  mains,  was  undertaken  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A 
contract  was  made,  in  conjunction  with  the  Municipal  Gas-Works  at 
The  Hague,  for  the  supply  of  21,000  tons  of  Westphalian  and  4000 
tons  of  English  gas  coal  ;  and  agreements  were  also  made  for  the  sale 
of  the  year’s  production  of  coal-gas  tar  and  water-gas  tar  to  l’aris  and 
Rotterdam  firms.  The  capital  expenditure  of  771,140  florins  (£64,262) 
is  being  incurred  for  extensions  of  the  gas-works  and  coke  plant.  The 
accounts  of  the  gas  undertaking  show  a  gross  profit  for  the  year  of 
109,637  52  florins  (£9136),  and,  after  paying  interest  and  redemption 
charges,  a  net  profit  of  43,i96-22  florins  (£3600).  The  profit  is  rather 
lower  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  carbonizing  plant  consists  at  the  present  time  of  nineteen  beds, 
each  of  eight  retorts.  Some  of  the  settings  and  portions  of  the  car- 
buretted  water-gas  plant  have  been  renewed  during  the  year.  The 
new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  brought 
into  use  on  Jan.  15,  and  the  old  plant  for  the  concentration  of  liquor 
was  done  away  with.  On  Jan.  27,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  coke-store  , 
but  it  was  soon  isolated,  and  only  12,265  bushels  of  poor  coke  were 
consumed.  On  March  17,  it  was  discovered  that  the  coal  in  the  large 
store  was  overheated.  A  portion  of  it  was  at  once  carbonized,  and  the 
rest  removed.  A  new  store  was  erected  during  the  year,  with  an 
electric  lift.  At  the  pumping-station,  a  twin  governor  was  installed 
in  connection  with  the  gas  supply  to  suburbs.  In  the  suburbs  of 
Leiderdorp  and  Warmond,  gasholders  of  17,658  cubic  feet  capacity 
each  were  erected  ;  and  in  the  suburb  of  Rijnsburg,  one  of  28,253 
cubic  feet  capacity  was  erected  in  connection  with  the  arrangements 
for  the  supply  of  gas  to  these  districts.  A  supply  of  meters  and 
apparatus  for  use  in  these  suburbs  was  also  purchased.  This  work 
necessitated  the  laying  of  a  number  of  new  mains  in  connection  with 
the  distributing  system.  The  total  length  of  main  now  is  48^  miles. 
The  average  pressure  of  the  gas  supply  in  the  centre  of  the  town  was 
i5-4-ioths  of  an  inch. 

The  coal  carbonized  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted  to  25,661 
metric  tons.  The  average  make  of  gas  was  10,833  cubic  feet  per 
English  ton  of  coal.  The  total  make  of  gas  was  348,230,134  cubic 
feet,  of  which  21  43  per  cent,  was  carburetted  water  gas  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  coal  gas.  This  make  shows  an  increase  of  2^97  per  cent,  on 
that  for  1909.  There  were  used  in  the  production  of  1000  cubic  feet 
of  carburetted  water  gas  20  78  lbs.  of  oil,  and  49  7  lbs.  of  coke.  The 
largest  make  of  gas  in  a  day  was  1,456,114  cubic  feet,  and  the  smallest 
453,811  cubic  feet.  The  gross  calorific  power  of  the  gas  made  was  593 
B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot.  The  gas  contained  22-3  grains  of  sulphur 
per  100  cubic  feet.  The  unaccounted-for  gas  amounted  to  4'33  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  3  55  per  cent,  in  the  previous  year.  About 
64  per  cent,  of  the  total  make  of  gas  was  sold  through  ordinary  meters 
at  the  price  of  2s.  7d.  per  1000 cubic  feet  ;  and  18  66  per  cent,  through 
prepayment  meters,  with  which  the  price  was  3s.  id.  per  1000  cubic 
feet.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  coke  were  less  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  ;  but  the  receipts  from  ammonia  and  tar  were  greater. 


All  over  the  country  the  effects  of  the  late  long-continued  drought 
.are  being  felt,  and  measures  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  conserve 
as  long  as  possible  the  stores  of  water.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis  have  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  Water  Board  have  in 
the  reservoirs  controlled  by  them  about  7000  million  gallons  of  water  , 
so  that  there  need  not  have  been  any  fear  of  a  curtailment  of  the  supply 
even  if  the  drought  had  continued  for  some  time  longer. 


BURNLEY  CORPORATION  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Engineer. 


The  Gas  Engineer  of  the  Burnley  Corporation  (Mr.  J.  P.  Leather) 
has  presented  to  the  Gas  Committee  his  report  for  the  year  ended  the 
31st  of  March.  It  furnishes  the  following  particulars. 

There  was  an  increase  of  62,606,000  cubic  feet,  or  9  04  per  cent.,  in 
the  make  of  gas  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  when  the  increase 
was  3  04  per  cent.  The  total  make  was  755,184,000  cubic  feel,  appor¬ 
tioned  as  follows  :  Sold,  647,864,468  cubic  feet ;  consumed  in  the 
public  lamps,  52,756,000  cubic  feet ;  used  on  the  works,  7,921,100 
cubic  feet;  unaccounted  for,  46,642,432  cubic  feet  (617  per  cent,  on 
the  make).  There  are  now  2834  public  lamps  in  the  borough,  or  59 
more  than  at  the  close  of  the  year  1909-10.  The  amount  receivable 
for  gas  sold  by  meter  (less  discounts,  allowances,  and  irrecoverables) 
was  £74,546.  Out  of  the  755,184,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made,  248,865,000 
cubic  feet,  or  32  9  per  cent.,  was  oil  gas.  In  the  production  of  coal 
gas,  46,349  tons  of  coal  were  carbonized.  This  works  out  to  10,904 
cubic  feet  per  ton,  compared  with  10,339  cubic  feet  before.  For  making 
the  oil  gas,  633,504  gallons  of  oil  were  used,  or  2-54  gallons  per  1000 
cubic  feet,  against  2^67  gallons  before.  The  average  illuminating  power 
of  the  gas  supplied  was  i8’36  candles;  and  the  sulphur  average  was 
7  66  grains  per  100  cubic  feet.  The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were 
17  67  candles  and  11 '85  grains. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  78  in  the  number  of  ordinary  meters  in  use, 
and  an  increase  of  515  in  the  prepayment  meters.  The  total  number 
of  meters  in  use  now  is  26,840,  of  which  13,904,  or  51 -8  per  cent.,  are 
of  the  prepayment  class.  The  amount  of  money  collected  from  the 
prepayment  meters  was  £26,359  15s-  2<1-.  which  corresponds  to 
200,292,668  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  average  number  of  these  meters  in 
use  at  one  time  was  about  13,640  ;  the  average  annual  consumption  of 
gas  per  meter,  therefore,  was  14,680  cubic  feet.  In  1909-10,  the  average 
was  only  14,200  cubic  feet.  There  are  now  10,997  small  breakfast 
cookers  in  use  with  prepayment  meters.  The  business  done  in  the  gas- 
stove  department  during  the  year  was  as  follows  :  114  cookers  and  75 
gas-fires  were  sold  direct,  and  468  cookers  and  6  gas-fires  were  fixed  on 
the  hire-purchase  system.  The  number  of  cookers  on  simple  hire  is 
24  less,  and  of  gas-fires  5  less,  than  reported  last  year. 

Mr.  Leather  gives  the  following  table  showing  the  total  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  since  the  Gas  Committee  commenced  to  let  stoves  on  hire  . 


Sold  direct  since  May,  1883  . 
Sold  on  hire-purchase  (pur 

completed) . 

Do.  (purchase  not  completed) 
Now  on  hire . 


Total 


Cooking- 

Stoves. 

Gas- 

Fires. 

Total. 

.  .  2,041  . 

hase 

.  1978  . 

4,019 

.  .  5.872  • 

427  • 

6,299 

2,163 

.  .  2,050  . 

113  • 

.  147  • 

453 

10,269  . 

.  2665  . 

•  12,934 

The  total  length  of  mains  laid  in  the  twelve  months  covered  by  the 
report  was  5176  yards,  and  720  yards  were  taken  up  ,  making  a  net  in¬ 
crease  of  4456  yards.  There  were  497  services  laid  to  new  property 
during  the  year. 


GAS-WORKS  EXTENSIONS  AT  RISCA. 

Local  Government  Board  Inquiry. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Risca  Urban  District  Council  last  Wednesday, 
in  inquiry  was  held  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Crosthwaite,  M.Inst.C.E.,  into  an 
ipplication  made  by  the  Council  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
luthority  to  borrow  £20,000  for  the  construction  of  gas-works  and 
ixtensions  of  plant. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Walmsley,  the  Deputy-Clerk  to  the  Council,  explained 
that  the  area  of  the  district  was  4195  acres.  The  population  in  1901 
was  9661,  and  at  the  present  time  14,149  ;  and  the  assessable  value  was 
£45  637  The  outstanding  loans  were  £28,009  under  the  Sanitary  Act, 
£47,250  under  the  Gas-Works  Act,  and  £34.75°  under  the  Gas  and 

Water  Act.  . ,  , 

Mr.  G.  S.  Davies,  the  Gas  Manager,  said  the  existing  arrangements 
were  insufficient,  particularly  as  the  Council  had  to  supply  part  of 
another  district.  The  make  of  gas  last  year  was  23,537,000  cubic  leet, 
and  the  consumption  18,000,000  cubic  feet.  I  he  maximum  day  s  out¬ 
put  was  104,000  cubic  feet  ;  and  the  gasholder  capacity  was  7000  cubic 
feet  The  carbonizing  plant  was  just  equal  to  the  demand  ;  but  they 
had  no  stand-by  plant.  They  could  turn  out  104,000  cubic  feet  a  day 
continuously,  and  without  inconvenience.  They  proposed  to  put  in 
seven  new  retorts  without  furnaces.  At  present  they  had  24.  They 
would  provide  two  purifiers,  which  would  increase  their  purifying 
plant  80  per  cent.,  and  two  condensers,  which  would  increase  this 
portion  of  the  plant  by  60  to  80  per  cent.  They  would  put  in  a  new 
governor  and  erect  a  new  gasholder  with  a  capacity  of  120,000  cubic 
feet— an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  They  were  also  going  to 
instal  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  gas-compressing  plant,  erect  a  gover¬ 
nor-house,  a  retort-house,  and  a  shed  for  the  sulphate  plant,  together 
with  the  necessary  stores  and  offices,  and  lay  a  steel  mam  and  subsi- 

Mr.  Trevor  C.  Griffiths,  Clerk  to  the  Mynyddislwyn  District 
Council,  said  there  were  a  great  many  details  which  would  have  to  be 
settled.  The  district  for  which  they  were  making  provision  was  apart 
of  Monmouthshire  that  was  growing  at  an  enormous  rate ;  and  the 
arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  accordingly.  A  great  quantity 
of  the  pipes  would  be  laid  in  the  district  over  which  his  Council  had 
control  The  Bedwellty  Council  proposed  buying  the  Blackwood 
Gas-Works  and  as  it  would  not  be  good  policy  for  the  Council  to  be 
distributing  in  Mynyddislwyn,  the  Council  of  the  latter  place  were  con¬ 
sidering  the  question  of  buying  a  portion  of  these  works.  The  Risca 
mains,  &c„  might  be  purchased  by  his  Council,  as  well  later  on 
so  they  had  a  right  to  see  that  the  mains  put  down  were  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  serve  an  estimated  population  for  a  considerable  time 
to  come. 

This  closed  the  inquiry. 
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SKEGNESS  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  AND  THE  GAS=WORKS. 


Proposed  Purchase. 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Skegness  Urban  District  Council  last 
Tuesday,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Shelley)  moved  that  a  Committee  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Council  be  appointed  to  meet  in  October  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  acquiring  the  gas-works  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town.  The  Local  Authority,  he  said,  made  a  great  mistake  in  1902 
in  not  obtaining  a  purchase  clause  when  the  Skegness  Gas  Company 
applied  for  a  Provisional  Order.  There  should  be  no  monopoly  in 
commodities  that  were  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  He 
believed  the  Company  was  a  sound  and  profitable  undertaking,  and  in 
his  opinion  it  would  be  better  for  it  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  town. 
The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  last  year  was  no  less 
than  a  million  cubic  feet  compared  with  the  previous  year.  There 
was  a  long  list  of  towns  which  were  relieving  the  rates  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  having  control  of  the  gas  supply.  Mr.  Ball  seconded  the 
motion.  Mr.  Canning  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  met  the  Clerk  should  write  to  the  Company  asking  if  they  were 
willing  to  sell,  and,  if  so,  to  state  their  price.  He  said  that  as  a 
Council  they  were  mortgaged  as  high  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  but  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  acquiring  a  profitable  undertaking.  The  reso¬ 
lution,  as  amended,  was  carried  unanimously. 


MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES  AND  NON-UNIONISTS. 


A  Vigorous  Protest  against  Coercion. 

The  leaders  of  the  Municipal  Employees’  Association  in  Lancashire 
are  engaged  in  an  active  campaign  which  aims  at  compelling  com¬ 
mittees  of  corporations  to  employ  only  Trade  Union  labour  in  the 
different  departments.  At  the  Albion  Hotel,  Manchester,  a  meeting 
was  held  last  Wednesday  night  of  representatives  from  Manchester, 
Salford,  Bury,  Heywood,  Stalybridge,  Middleton,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Oldham,  and  other  towns,  to  consider  the  matter.  After  reports  had 
been  presented  from  the  different  places  represented,  it  was  resolved  to 
confirm  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Munici¬ 
pal  employees,  that  no  member  of  the  Association  should  continue  to 
work  with  a  non-unionist  after  the  31st  inst.,  due  notice  to  be  given  to 
the  authorities  concerned. 

Sir  Bosdin  T.  Leech,  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation,  dealing  with  the  subject,  says  :  “  Combina¬ 
tion  for  self-defence  and  self-protection  is  commendable  ;  but  as  every 
virtue  carried  to  excess  becomes  a  vice,  so  combination  in  the  shape 
of  tyranny,  exercised  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  to  take 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  industrious  working  people,  is  both  hate¬ 
ful  and  iniquitous.  .  .  .  Toleration  is  met  by  tyranny.  The  Council 

in  the  past  have  not  penalized  combinations  or  Trade  Unions.  The  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  open  to  all.  They  have  adopted  Standing  Orders  that  ensure 
fair  wages  being  paid  in  all  contracts,  and  they  have  agreed  that  25s. 
per  week  shall  be  the  minimum  wage.  As  a  rule.  Corporation  servants 
have  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  than  private  firms,  besides  which 
they  have  secure  situations.  An  attempt  to  dictate  who  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  is  now  on  the  carpet.  The  Council  are  to  be  degraded  and  told 
by  outside  agitators  whom  they  shall  employ.  Old  and  independent 


employees  must  bow  to  the  caprice  of  Trade  Unionists  or  be  ruined.’’ 
Sir  Bosdin  adds  that  he  will  be  surprised  if  the  Council  do  not  resent 
the  proposed  dictation  and  let  it  be  known  that  they  will  protect  those 
who  desire  to  remain  outside  the  Trade  Union,  and,  further,  that  they 
will  discharge  anyone  who  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  his  fellow- 
workman.  He  points  out  that  gangers  with  25s.  and  30s.  per  week,  if 
driven  into  the  Trade  Union,  will  be  in  the  difficult  position  of  having 
to  serve  their  paymasters,  the  Corporation,  and  also  the  Trade  Union 
officials  to  whom  the  men  will  appeal.  He  says  there  is  no  objection 
to  Trade  Unionists  asking  their  brethren  to  join  them  ;  but  he  submits 
that  they  have  no  right  to  use  the  argument  of  force. 


NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Saturday. 

The  decision  of  Lord  Ormidale  in  the  action  relating  to  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  shares  in  the  Cowdenbeath  Gas  Company,  given  in  the  “  Legal 
Intelligence”  column,  is  not  satisfactory  reading,  in  respect  of  its  pro¬ 
lixity  upon  the  evidence  and  its  apparent  leaving  out  of  account 
altogether  the  circumstance  that  there  was  an  agreement  between  the 
parties,  and  an  agreement  which  was  not  as  originally  framed,  but 
which  was  amended  by  the  parties  after  the  adventure  had  run  a  con¬ 
siderable  course.  The  Judge  had  already  [see  “Journal,”  Vol.  CXII., 
p.  729]  decided  that,  under  the  agreements,  the  possibility  of  new 
shares  being  offered  to  the  pursuers  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
parties.  But  this  decision  was  brought  under  review  of  the  Second 
Division,  who,  while  approving  of  Lord  Ormidale  taking  a  proof  in 
the  case,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  decide  finally  any 
of  the  questions  raised  [see  “Journal,”  Vol.  CXIIL,  p.  613J.  The 
case  was  manifestly  sent  back  to  Lord  Ormidale  to  ascertain  the  facts, 
and  to  apply  his  mind  to  the  facts,  keeping  the  agreements  in  view. 
As  I  read  the  judgment  just  issued,  Lord  Ormidale  assumes  that  his 
interpretation  of  the  agreements  when  he  gave  his  previous  decision 
was  acquiesced  in,  and  that  he  did  not  require  to  give  further  con¬ 
sideration  to  these  documents.  I  do  not  say  he  is  wrong  in  such  an 
assumption  ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  to  my  mind,  if 
he  had  brought  out  clearly  how  far  the  agreements  were  or  were  not 
respected  in  what  was  done.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  agreements, 
and  so  cannot  say  how  the  case  would  be  affected  by  taking  them  into 
consideration  ;  but,  as  the  decision  has  been  given,  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  does  not  exhaust  the  matter.  The  agreements  appear  to  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  the  case — in  fact,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  had 
there  been  less  of  the  formal  and  legal  agreement,  and  more  of  the 
commercial  transaction  as  between  man  and  man,  the  likelihood  is  that 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  unfortunate  litigation  which 
has  arisen. 

Bailie  Taylor,  the  Convener  of  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Greenock 
Corporation,  speaking  on  the  gas  accounts  for  the  year,  stated  that  they 
showed  a  balance  of  £6330  ;  and  that  it  was  recommended  that  the 
price  of  gas  be  reduced  to  ordinary  consumers  by  2d.,  making  it  2s.  7d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  for  power  purposes  by  3d.,  making  it  2s.  3d. 
The  price  would  be  id.  lower  than  it  had  ever  been.  The  quantity  of 
gas  manufactured  was  the  largest  on  record.  Bailie  Taylor  spoke 
very  highly  of  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  Manager — Mr.  J.  M'Leod. 
He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  rates  proposed,  and  that  the  Gas 
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p.C. 

£  s. 

a. 

1,551,868 

Stk. 

Apl.  12 

5 

Alliance  &  Dublin  Ord. 

82—85 

5  17 

8 

374,000 

Stk. 

July  14 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 

93—95 

. . 

4  4 

3 

250,000 

5 

May  12 

7 

Bombay,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

61— 6S 

5  3 

8 

50,000 

10 

Feb.  24 

15 

Bourne-  )  10  p.c. .  . 

29—30 

J  h 

5  0 

0 

311,810 

10 

7 

mouth  Gas  >  B  7  p.c.  . 

161—17 

+  6 

4  2 

4 

75,000 

10 

6 

and  Water!  Pref.  6 p.c. 

141—15 

4  0 

0 

380,000 

Stk. 

Aug.  16 

13 

Brentford  Consolidated 

256—261+ 

+21 

4  19 

7 

330,000 

10 

Do.  New  . 

198—203* 

4  18 

6 

50,000 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref.  . 

120—122+ 

+i 

4  2 

0 

206,250 

June  15 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  . 

97—99 

.  . 

4  0 

10 

220,000 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

11 

Brighton  &  Hove  Orig. 

217—220 

5  0 

0 

246,320 

8 

Do.  A  Ord.  Stk.  . 

157—160 

5  0 

0 

400,000 

20 

Apl.  12 

HI 

British . 

441—451 

.  , 

5  3 

5 

120,000 

Stk. 

June  30 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

94—96 

.  . 

4  3 

4 

100,000 

Aug.  16 

6 

Bromley,  A  5  p.c.  .  . 

113—115+ 

.  , 

5  4 

4 

165,700 

4  * 

Do.  B  31  p.c.  .  . 

85—87* 

5  3 

6 

82,278 

54 

Do.  C  5  p.c.  .  . 

103—105+ 

5  4 

9 

55,000 

June  30 

31 

Do.  p.c.  Deb.  . 

82—84 

4  3 

4 

250,000 

Stk. 

4 

Buenos  Ayres  4  p.c.  Deb. 

95—97 

.  . 

4  2 

6 

100,000 

10 

— 

Cape  Town  &  Dis.,  Ltd. 

2—3 

.  . 

— 

100,000 

10 

— 

— 

Do.  4£  p.c.  Pref.  . 

4—5 

.  . 

— 

100,000 

Stk. 

June  30 

41 

Do.  41p.c.  Deb.Stk. 

80—83 

5  8 

5 

157,150 

Stk. 

Aug.  16 

5 

Chester  5  p.c.  Ord.  .  . 

107—109' 

4  11 

9 

1,513,280 

Stk. 

5/9/4 

Commercial  4  p.c.  Stk. 

1111-1131* 

+1 

4  16 

1 

560,000 

51 

Do.  3J  p.c.  do.. 

1051-1O7J+ 

4  19 

3 

475,000 

June  15 

3 

Do.  3p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

76-78 

H 

3  16 

n 

800,000 

Stk. 

May  31 

4 

Continental  Union,  Ltd. 

89—92 

-1 

4  7 

0 

200,000 

7 

Do.  7  p.c.  Pref. 

135—137 

5  2 

2 

492,270 

Stk. 

— 

54 

Derby  Con.  Stk.  .  .  . 

122—124 

4  8 

9 

55,000 

— 

4 

Do.  Deb.  Stk.  .  .  . 

104—105 

3  16 

2 

840,150 

10 

July  28 

10 

European,  Ltd.  .  . 

181—191 

5  2 

7 

16,160,600 

Stk. 

Aug.  16 

4/14/8 

Gas-  1  4  p.c.  Ord.  .  . 

105J-106,;* 

+  1 

4  8 

8 

2,600,000 

34 

light  31  p.c.  max. 

83—85* 

4  2 

4 

4,062,235 

4 

and  [  4  p.c.  Con.  Pref. 

101—103* 

3  17 

8 

4,531,705 

June  15 

3 

Coke  j  3  p.c.  Con.  Dob. 

781—801 

3  14 

6 

258,740 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

5 

Hastings  &  St.  L.  3?,  p.c. 

95—97 

5  3 

1 

82,500 

61 

Do.  do.  5  p.c. 

— 

— 

70,000 

10 

Apl.  27 

11 

Hongkong  &  China,  Ltd. 

171—18 

6  2 

2 

131,000 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

7i 

Ilford  A  and  C  .  .  . 

147—150 

4  18 

4 

65,780 

5& 

Do.  B . 

119—122 

4  16 

3 

65,500 

June  30 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  .  .  . 

94—96 

4  3 

4 

200,212 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

6 

Lea  Bridge  Ord.  5  p.c.  . 

120—122 

.  . 

4  18 

4 
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4,940,000 

Stk. 

May 

12 

9 

Imperial  Continental  . 

180—183 

4 

18 

4 

1,235,000 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

3* 

Do.  3£  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 

90 — 92  * 

3 

16 

1 

561,000 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

10 

Liverpool  United  A.  . 

210—212* 

4 

14 

4 

718,100 

7 

Do.  B.  . 

160 — 102  * 

4 

6 

5 

306,083 

June  30 

4 

Do.  Deb.  Stk. 

102—104 

3  16 

11 

75,000 

5 

J  une 

15 

6 

Malta  &  Mediterranean 

6 

3 

1 

560,000 

100 

Apl. 

1 

5 

Met.  of  )  5  p.c.  Deb. 

100—102 

4 

18 

0 

250,000 

100 

Melbourne  J  4 h  p.c. Deb. 

lUU — 102 

4 

8 

3 

541,920 

20 

May 

31 

3.1 

Monte  Video,  Ltd.  . 

12| — 13£ 

5 

5 

8 

1,775,892 

Stk. 

July 

28 

h 

Newc’tle&G’tesh’d  Con. 

102 — 104 

Vi 

4 

4 

2 

529,705 

Stk. 

June  30 

Do.  3§  p.c.  Deb. 

87—89 

3 

18 

8 

55,940 

10 

Mar. 

10 

7 

North  Middlesex  7  p.c. 

15 — 16 

4 

7 

6 

300,000 

Stk. 

Apl. 

27 

8 

Oriental,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

138—140 

5 

14 

4 

60,000 

5 

Apl. 

12 

8 

Ottoman,  Ltd. 

6? — 7J 

5 

10 

4 

31,800 

53 

Aug. 

16 

13 

Portsea  Island  A 

132—136* 

5 

1 

0 

100,000 

50 

12 

Do.  C  .  . 

117—122* 

4 

18 

4 

398,490 

5 

May 

31 

8 

Primitiva  Ord.  .  .  . 

7.1-7J 

5 

6 

8 

796,980 

5 

June 

30 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

5£ — 5| 

4 

10 

ii 

488,900 

100 

J  une 

1 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 

97—99 

4 

0 

10 

312,650 

Stk. 

June  30 

4 

River  Plate  4  p.c.  Deb. 

95-97 

4 

2 

6 

250,000 

10 

Mar. 

24 

9 

San  Paulo,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

21*— 22* 

4 

0 

0 

115,000 

10 

6 

Do.  6  p.c.  Pref. 

12 — 124 

4 

16 

0 

125,000 

50 

July 

1 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb. 

494—50* 

4 

19 

0 

135,000 

Stk. 

Mar. 

24 

10 

Sheffield  A 

237—239 

+i 

4 

3 

8 

209,984 

10 

Do.  B  .... 

237—239 

+i 

4 

3 

8 

523,500 

10 

Do.  C  .... 

237—239 

+i 

4 

3 

8 

70,000 

10 

J  une 

15 

7 

South  African 

8*— 9* 

7 

7 

4 

6,429,895 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

5/9/4 

South  Met.,  4  p.c.  Ord. 

1164-118** 

+  i 

4 

12 

2 

1,895,445 

July 

14 

3 

Do.  3  p.c.  Deb. 

78,*— £0* 

3 

14 

6 

209,820 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

8.1 

South  Shields  Con.  Stk. 

150—152* 

5 

11 

10 

605,000 

Stk. 

5S 

S’th  Suburb’ll  Ord.  5  p.c. 

117'.  119.'.* 

4 

14 

9 

60,000 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

1154-117*+ 

4 

5 

1 

117,058 

July 

14 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

121—123 

4 

i 

4 

502,310 

Stk. 

May 

12 

5 

Southampton  Ord.  .  . 

108—110 

4 

10 

11 

120,000 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

7  h 

Tottenham  i  A  5  p.c.  . 

144—117* 

+* 

4 

17 

0 

483,940 

5g 

and  1  B  3$  p.c.  . 

114—116* 

+i 

4 

17 

0 

149,470 

June 

15 

4 

Edmonton  )  4  p.c.  Deb. 

96—98 

4 

1 

8 

182,380 

10 

June 

15 

8 

Tuscan,  Ltd . 

81—  9J 

8 

13 

0 

149,900 

10 

July 

1 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 

96—98 

. . 

5 

2 

0 

236,476 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

5 

Tynemouth,  5  p.c.  max. 

113—115* 

+* 

4 

6 

11 

255,636 

Stk. 

Feb. 

24 

61 1 

Wands- 1  B  3.2  p.c.  .  . 

113—145 

+  2 

4 

14 

10 

85,766 

It 

June 

30 

3 

worth  J  3p.c.  Deb.Stk. 

71-73 

•• 

4 

2 

Trices  marked  *  are  “  Ex.  diy.” 


t  Next  dividend  will  be  at  this  rate. 
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Committee  consider  the  question  of  disposing  of  the  balance.  Mr.  Pater¬ 
son,  in  seconding,  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  576 
consumers  during  the  year.  Bailie  Robinson  moved  that  the  reduction 
to  the  ordinary  consumers  be  3d.  He  considered  that  if  they  wanted 
continued  prosperity  they  must  have  cheap  gas.  13ailie  \Y  illiamson  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  surplus  be  taken  back  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  for  the  reason  that  the  question  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole. 
Bailie  Mitchell  said  that  the  penny-in-the-slot  consumers  had  been 
ignored.  He  agreed  with  the  suggestion  of  Bailie  Williamson.  The 
proposals  of  the  Committee  were  eventually  adopted  by  twelve  votes 

to  seven.  .  ...  ,  ,  , 

On  June  27  last,  a  short  summary  was  given  in  this  column  of  the 
accounts  for  the  year  of  the  Arbroath  Corporation  gas  undertaking.  A 
fuller  statement  is  now  presentable.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
gas  manufactured  during  the  year  amounted  to  103,516,900  cubic  feet 

_ an  increase  of  5,003,500  cubic  feet  over  the  previous  year.  It  may  now 

be  added  that  the  quantity  of  gas  made  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  was 
9848  cubic  feet— an  increase  of  169  cubic  feet  upon  the  previous  year. 
The  quantity  of  gas  sold  was  95,843,689  cubic  feet — an  increase  of 
3.755.357  cubic  feet.  Gas  sold  to  ordinary  consumers  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  671,557  cubic  feet  ;  to  prepayment  meter  consumers,  an 
increase  of  3,155,200  cubic  feet ;  and  to  engine  proprietors,  a  decrease 
of  72,100  cubic  feet.  The  total  amount  received  for  gas  sold  was 
£13,650 — an  increase  of  £563.  Allowing  for  gas  used  on  the  works, 
&c.,  amounting  to  2,718,438  cubic  feet,  there  remained  4,954,773  cubic 
feet  unaccounted  for,  equal  to  478  per  cent,  of  the  manufacture.  The 
number  of  cookers,  grillers,  and  gas-rings  now  fixed  for  consumers 
free  of  cost  is  4476 — an  increase  of  130.  In  addition,  there  were 
74  gas-radiators  hired  to  consumers;  and  53  gas-fires  for  heating 
rooms  were  sold  and  fixed.  The  gas-stove  capital  account  stood 
at  May  15  in  the  following  position :  Estimated  value  at  May  15, 
1910,  ^4896;  expended  during  the  year  on  radiators  and  cookers,  £467 
(£5363),  less  10  per  cent,  for  depreciation,  amounting  to  £536,  and 
leaving  the  value  at  May  15  last,  £4827.  After  allowing  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  upon  cookers,  the  gross  profit  for  the  year  was  /5136  ;  and  after 
paying  interest  and  annuities,  and  the  sums  payable  to  the  Harbour 
Trustees  and  to  the  sinking  fund,  there  remained  a  net  balance  of 
£2274.  Placing  this  to  the  suspense  account  would  reduce  it  to  £igog. 
Making  allowance  for  the  rebates  to  large  consumers  for  the  past  year, 
which  had  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  also  the  amount  which 
would  be  required  for  new  pipes,  a  new  pump,  and  extraordinary 
repairs,  the  Manager — Mr.  A.  C.  Young — estimated  that,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  prices,  there  would  be  a  balance  of  profit  at  May  15  next  of 
£2426.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  capital  debt  on  the  works 
had  been  reduced  since  May,  1902,  from  18s.  2d.  to  us.  6d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  accounted  for,  notwithstanding  that  a  large  amount 
incurred  in  the  purchase  of  cookers  and  prepayment  meters  had  been 
paid  off,  irrespective  of  all  the  new  plant  laid  down  at  the  works  since 
1902,  and  taking  into  account  the  progress  made  during  the  past  nine 
years  in  the  reduction  of  the  capital  debt  as  compared  with  the  actual 
value  of  the  gas-works,  the  Manager  was  of  opinion  that  a  reduction  of 


2|d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  might  now  be  recommended.  This  reduction, 
as  already  stated,  would  make  the  prices  of  gas  :  To  ordinary  con¬ 
sumers,  2s.  6d.  ;  to  prepayment  meter  consumers,  2s.  ud.  ;  and  for 
gas-engines,  from  2s.  id.  to  2s.  3^d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  according  to 
the  quantity  consumed.  The  Gas  Committee,  considering  the  very 
satisfactory  financial  position  of  the  gas  undertaking,  unanimously 
agreed  to  recommend  that  the  reduction  in  the  prices  of  gas  proposed 
by  the  Manager  should  be  adopted.  The  Manager  further  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  the  expediency  of  obtaining 
statutory  powers  for  a  further  reduction  in  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  gas  to  14  or  15  sperm  candles.  At  present,  the  candle  power  is  20, 
to  which  it  was  reduced  by  the  Burgh  Gas  Act  of  1899.  The  proposal 
was  favourably  entertained,  and  was  continued  for  consideration. 
When  the  accounts  came  before  the  Town  Council  last  Tuesday, 
Mr.  G.  R.  Wallace,  the  Convener  of  the  Gas  Committee,  said  that 
the  Manager’s  report  was  highly  gratifying.  The  quantity  of  gas  sold 
during  the  year  was  almost  4  million  cubic  feet  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  prices  now  proposed  to  be  charged  were  as  low 
as  in  many  towns  situated  quite  close  to  the  coalfields.  Everything 
showed  careful  and  efficient  management  at  the  gas-works.  If  all 
went  well,  the  Committee  would  be  able  to  make  a  further  reduction 
next  year.  The  whole  of  the  minutes  reflected  the  shrewd,  able,  and 
businesslike  way  in  which  the  works  were  managed  by  Mr.  Young. 
He  moved  approval  of  the  minutes.  This  was  seconded  by  Provost 
Alexander,  and  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

There  is  something  more  than  usually  gratifying  in  the  annual  report 
by  Mr.  S.  Dickie, "the  Manager  of  the  Dumfries  Corporation  Gas 
Department,  in  that,  it  being  his  first  annual  report,  it  is  of  a  highly 
satisfactory  nature.  The  quantity  of  coal  carbonized  was  11,238  tons, 
the  average  cost  of  which  were  13s.  8  i4d.  per  ton.  For  enriching, 
8658  gallons  of  benzol  was  used.  The  average  cost  of  coal  and  benzol 
per  ton  was  14s.  0  33d.  In  the  preceding  year,  11,442  tons  of  coal  and 
12,320  gallons  of  benzol  were  used,  at  an  average  cost  of  14s.  3'iid.  per 
ton.  The  quantity  of  gas  made  was  113,676,000  cubic  feet,  an  average 
yield  of  10,115  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal — a  total  increase  of  2,106,000 
cubic  feet  and  of  357  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal.  Gas  sold,  including 
that  used  in  the  works,  amounted  to  io7,o6i,9o6cubic  feet  an  increase 
of  1,886,093  cubic  feet.  Unaccounted-for  gas  was  equal  to  5-81  per 
cent. — about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Mains  and  services 
had  been  repaired  and  renewed  at  a  cost  of  ^474-  Meters  had  been 
tested,  and,  where  necessary,  repaired  or  replaced,  at  a  cost  of  £558. 
The  sulphate  plant  continued  to  give  every  satisfaction  ;  excellent 
results  having  been  obtained  from  it  during  the  year.  Though  the 
coal  carbonized  was  about  200  tons  less,  there  had  been  26  tons  more 
sulphate  made  ;  and  the  sulphate  produced  was  of  a  high  quality,  and 
met  with  a  ready  market.  The  net  sum  received  for  sulphate  was 
/1539 — an  increase  of  ^437 •  There  was  a  net  profit  in  the  sulphate 
department  of  ^763.  During  the  early  part  of  last  winter,  stoking 
machinery  was  erected.  It  had  been  in  operation  for  six  months,  and 
had  given  every  satisfaction.  Though  less  coal  was  used,  there  was 
an  increased  make  of  over  2  million  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  an  average 


is  the  HALL-MARK— the  SEAL  of  QUALITY— 
the  GUARANTEE  of  EXCELLENCE.  No  higher  standard 
in  design  and  efficiency  is  obtainable  anywhere  at  any  price. 
CARRON  is  the  last  word  in 

Gas  Appliances. 

If  you  have  not  Catalogues  illustrating  the  Company  s  extensive 
manufactures,  write  for  these  to-day. 

CARRON  f^OMR/INy  CARRON,  STIRLINGSHIRE. 

And  at  PHtENIX  FOUNDRY,  SHEFFIELD. 

SHOWROOMS  : — LONDON  (City  and 
West  End),  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Man¬ 
chester,  Bristol,  Newcastle-on  -  Tyne, 

Edinburgh,  Birmingham,  Dublin. 
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yield  per  ton  of  coal  which  had  not  been  exceeded  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  A  new  coal-store  had  been  completed.  The  reserve 
fund  amounts  to  /1526.  In  the  estimates  prepared  for  the  current 
year,  a  probable  balance  was  stated,  after  providing  for  interest,  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  and  reserve  fund,  of  £n&o.  This,  in  Mr.  Dickie’s  opinion, 
would  allow  a  reduction  of  2d.  in  the  price  of  gas,  and  leave  a  prospec¬ 
tive  balance  of  /316.  The  Gas  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  that 
the  price  of  gas  be  reduced  by  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet ;  that  Mr. 
Dickie’s  salary  be  increased  by  £50  a  year  ;  that  the  present  collector 
be  appointed  cashier,  at  an  increase  of  salary  of  £10  \  and  that  the 
Council  advertise  for  a  collector.  These  recommendations  have  yet 
to  come  before  the  Town  Council. 

In  the  Wishaw  Town  Council  on  Monday,  Provost  Thomson  stated 
that  he  had  gone  over  the  burgh  accounts  with  the  Burgh  Chamberlain, 
and  he  was  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  everything  was  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition.  The  Council  would  be  gratified  to  learn 
that,  as  regarded  the  Gas  Department,  the  balance  on  hand  a  year  ago 
was  £267,  and  it  was  now  £923 — a  betterment  of  /65b.  He  thought 
it  was  only  right  to  state  that  the  Convener  of  the  Gas  Committee  and 
the  Gas  Manager  deserved  the  appreciation  of  the  Council  for  their 
carefulness  in  bringing  about  this  result. 

The  Town  Council  of  Airdrie  have  reduced  the  price  of  gas  to  2s.  6d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet  to  ordinary  consumers,  and  to  2s.  8d.  to  prepay¬ 
ment  meter  consumers — a  reduction  in  both  instances  of  2d. 

Councillor  Gordon,  of  Peterhead,  is  under  a  misapprehension  when 
he  regards  critical  remarks  upon  the  accounts  of  the  gas  undertaking  by 
the  Auditors  as  disclosing  something  which  requires  remedying.  He 
evidently  does  not  understand  the  ways  of  auditors  and  of  the  Scotch 
Office.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  Monday,  he  asked 
the  Convener  of  the  Gas  Committee  who  made  the  valuation  of  the 
stocks  in  the  gas-works  at  the  15th  of  May  last ;  and  when  the  Council 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  report  by  the  Auditors  on 
the  financial  position  of  the  gas  undertaking.  He  considered  the  state 
of  matters  disclosed  to  be  very  serious  indeed.  He  complained  that 
the  Gas  Committee  had  deferred  consideration  of  the  Auditors’  report 
until  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  should  comment  upon  it,  which,  to  his 
mind,  was  indefinite.  Bailie  Birnie,  the  Convener  of  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee,  replied  that  the  stocks  were  valued  by  the  gas-works  officials. 
As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  the  minute  of  the  Committee 
contained  all  the  information  they  were  prepared  to  disclose. 


Berwick  Water  Supply. — The  condition  of  the  Berwick  water  sup¬ 
ply,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  reports  and  correspondence 
with  the  Local  Government  Board,  has«at  length  reached  a  crisis  ;  the 
Board  having  taken  action  under  the  Public  Health  Act  and  issued  a 
default  order,  declaring  that  the  insufficient  and  unwholesome  water 
supply  in  the  Tweedmouth  district  is  a  danger  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  ordering  the  Berwick  Town  Council  to  provide  a 
proper  supply  within  six  months. 


CURRENT  SALES  OF  GAS  PRODUCTS. 


[For  Table  of  “Tar  Products  Prices,”  see  p.  504.] 


„  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  Liverpool,  Aug.  19. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

The  market  has  again  been  disturbed  by  strikes,  and  prices  have 
been  somewhat  irregular.  On  the  whole,  however,  values  have  im¬ 
proved  slightly,  and  the  nearest  closing  quotations  are  /14  2s.  6d.  per 
ton  f.o.b.  Hull,  £14  3s.  9d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Liverpool,  and  /14  5s.  per  ton 
f.o.b.  Leith,  delivery  as  soon  as  the  strikes  are  over.  There  has  been  a 
fair  amount  of  inquiry  in  the  forward  position,  and  £14  5s.  per  ton  has 
again  been  paid  for  September-December  delivery,  as  also  for  January- 
June,  1912.  At  the  close,  an  advance  is  being  asked,  but  so  far  it  is 
not  reported  to  have  been  paid. 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 

There  is  no  alteration  to  report  in  this  market,  which  remains 
quiet,  and  9s.  io£d.  per  cwt.  for  95  per  cent,  and  10s.  for  refined 
quality  are  still  the  quotations. 


Tar  Products. 


London,  Aug.  21. 


The  markets  for  tar  products  are  firm  all  round.  Pitch  is  very 
steady,  although  there  is  not  any  actual  advance  in  price  during 
the  last  week.  Benzol  is  still  very  firm,  particularly  for  prompt 
delivery.  Solvent  naphtha  is  quiet ;  and  there  are  sellers  at  low  prices 
for  both  prompt  and  forward  delivery.  Heavy  naphtha  is  quiet  for 
prompt,  but  is  firm  for  forward.  Creosote  is  firm  for  both  prompt  and 
forward  delivery.  Carbolic  acid  is  still  firm  ;  but  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  quite  so  much  demand  for  it  as  was  the  case  a  week  or  ten  days 
ago.  Naphthalene  is  steady  ;  and  there  is  an  inquiry  for  salts  begin¬ 
ning  for  the  winter  trade. 

The  average  values  during  the  week  were  :  Tar,  21s.  to  25s.,  ex 
works.  Pitch,  London,  40s.  6d.  to  41s.  6d. ;  east  coast,  40s.  to  41s.  6d.  ; 
west  coast,  Manchester,  39s.  6d.  to  40s.  6d.,  f.a.s.  ;  Liverpool,  40s.  6d. 
to  41s.,  f.a.s.  ;  Clyde,  40s.  to  41s.,  f.a.s.  Benzol,  90  per  cent.,  casks 
included,  London,  gfd.  to  iojd. ;  North,  gjd.  to  gfd.  ;  50-90  percent., 
casks  included,  London  and  North,  gjd.  to  g£d.  Toluol,  casks  included, 
London,  iod.  ;  North,  g^d.  to  gjd.  Crude  naphtha,  in  bulk,  London, 
4d.  to  4|d.,  North,  3^d.  to  3jd.  ;  solvent  naphtha,  casks  included, 
London,  nd.  to  njd.  ;  North“  iod.  to  iojd.;  heavy  naphtha,  casks 
included,  London,  ii£d.  to  is.  ojd.  ;  North,  iod.  to  iojd.  Creosote, 
in  bulk,  London,  2^d.  to  2jd.  ;  North,  2d.  to  2jd.  Heavy  oils,  in 
bulk,  2|d.  Carbolic  acid,  60  per  cent.,  casks  included,  east  coast, 
2s.  to  2s.  3d.;  west  coast,  is.  nd.  to  2s.  2d.  Naphthalene,  £\  10s. 
to  /8  10s.  ;  salts,  42s.  6d.  to  45s.,  bags  included.  Anthracene,  "A” 
quality,  ijd.  to  ifd.  per  unit,  packages  included  and  delivered. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

This  article  has  been  very  firm  throughout  the  past  week,  and 
prices  close  with  an  advance  and  a  slight  upward  tendency.  The 


THE  HALL-MARK  OF  EXCELLENCE 

on  a  Cooker  is  the  name  “  MAIN.” 

One  of  the  most  popular  lines  bearing  this 
name  is  the 

- KENT ” 

and 

“ SUSSEX ” 

series  of  Cookers.  They  are  popular  because 
of  their  size,  which  is  convenient  for  small 
houses  or  flats,  because  of  their  efficiency, 
which  is  of  the  usual  “Main”  standard,  and 
because  of  their  value,  which  is  the  best. 

R.  &  A.  MAIN,  LTD., 

WORKS:  Gothic  Works,  EDMONTON,  N.;  Gothic  Iron-Works, 
FALKIRK;  and  Gothic  Works,  BIRMINGHAM. 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  BRANCHES:  25,  Princes  St  ,  Oxford  Circus,  W.; 
136,  Renfleld  St.,  GLASGOW;  56,  Broad  St.,  BIRMINGHAM; 
83,  Old  Market  St.,  BRISTOL;  13,  Whitworth  St.  West,  MANCHESTER; 
8,  Exchange  Place,  Donegall  St,,  BELFAST;  333,  Queen  St., 
MELBOURNE;  and  12,  Cunningham  Lane,  Pitt  St.,  SYDNEY. 
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principal  Gas  Companies  quote  /13  15s.  for  25  per  cent,  usual  terms  ; 
and  it  is  believed  they  have  very  little  to  sell  even  at  this  figure.  Out¬ 
side  London  makes  are  quoted  £13  12s.  6d.  In  Hull,  the  quotation  is 
/14  to  £  14  2S.  6d.,  the  latter  figure  having  been  paid  for  a  good  make. 
In  Liverpool,  /14  2s.  fid.  to  /14  5s.  is  asked  ;  and  it  is  reported  that 
/14  2s.  fid.  has  been  paid  for  October-June.  In  Leith,  /14  fis.  3d.  to 
/14  7s.  fid.  is  asked,  and  /14  5s.  has  been  paid  for  October-March.  In 
Middlesbrough,  /14  2s.  fid.  is  said  to  have  been  paid. 


COAL  TRADE  REPORTS. 

Northern  Coal  Trade. 

There  has  been  in  the  Northern  coal  trade  the  irregularity  which 
set  in  when  the  fear  of  a  national  railway  strike  was  known,  and  which 
influenced  prices  considerably.  Best  Northumbrian  steam  coals  grew 
firmer,  and  may  now  be  quoted  at  about  ns.  3d.  per  ton  f.o.b.; 
second-class  steams  are  gs.  3d.  to  xos.  ;  and  steam  smalls  are  5s.  to  Os. 
But  some  of  these  quotations  are  nominal,  with  variation  according  to 
the  time  that  delivery  is  expected  to  be  given.  The  output  has  been 
restricted  in  the  closing  daysof  the  week.  In  the  gas-coal  trade,  some 
producers  make  shipments  over  their  own  lines  and  staiths,  and  there 
was  less  interference  with  their  production  in  consequence.  Durham 
gas  coals  vary  in  price.  Second-class  coals  are  from  9s.  6d.  to  9s.  9d. 
per  ton  f  .o.b.  ;  best  Durhams  are  from  10s.  iod.  to  ns.  ;  and  “  Wear 
specials”  are  from  11s.  4Jd.  to  ns.  fid.  The  home  demand  is  growing. 
That  for  export  is  fair,  and  would  be  stronger  if  it  could  be  met,  but 
the  difficulties  of  transport  have  of  late  been  great.  In  coke,  the 
market  is  firmer.  Good  gas  coke  is  still  rather  scarce,  and  is  quoted 
at  about  14s.  6d.  to  14s.  gd.  per  ton  f.o.b.  in  the  Tyne  or  Wear. 

Scotch  Coal  Trade. 

Trade  has  been  fairly  active,  with  prices  well  maintained.  All 
classes  of  coal  for  shipment  are  in  good  demand.  The  labour  troubles 
are  affecting  transport,  but  not  prices  as  yet.  Steam  coal  is  in  request, 
more  so  than  washed  stuffs  and  smaller  sorts.  Prices  may  now  be 
quoted  at  :  Ell,  9s.  3d.  to  10s.  3d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Glasgow  ;  splint, 
gs.  fid.  to  gs.  gd.  ;  and  steam,  gs.  3d.  to  9s.  fid.  The  shipments  for 
the  week  amounted  to  381,441  tons — an  increase  upon  the  previous 
week  of  52,717  tons,  and  upon  the  corresponding  week  of  35,336  tons. 
For  the  year  to  date,  the  total  shipments  have  been  9,884,255  tons — an 
increase  upon  the  corresponding  period  of  132,982  tons. 


Gas  Consumption  by  Cooker  Users  in  Oldham. 

Up  to  now,  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Oldham  Corporation  have 
supplied  cookers  without  making  any  stipulation  in  regard  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  gas  to  be  consumed  by  the  users.  It  has  now,  however,  been 
deemed  necessary  to  impose  something  like  a  sliding-scale  of  consump¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  General  Manager  of  the  Gas  Department  (Mr.  Arthur 
Andrew)  has  suggested  that  anyone  having  a  gas-cooker  fixed  of  which 
the  list  price  is  less  than  10s.  should  undertake  to  consume  8000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  annum  (this  being  the  present  average),  or  else  pay  a 
fine  of  fid.  per  1000  cubic  feet;  when  the  list  price  of  the  cooker  is 
under  20s.,  the  consumption  to  be  10,000  cubic  feet ;  when  it  is  20s.  and 
under  30s.,  12,000  cubic  feet  ;  30s.  and  under  40s.,  14,000  cubic  feet  ; 
40s.  and  under  50s.,  16,000  cubic  feet ;  and  when  50s.  and  under  Cos., 
18,000  cubic  feet.  In  the  case  of  special  list  prices  above  50s.,  the  con¬ 
sumption  is  to  be  20,000  cubic  feet  per  annum.  In  each  case,  the  fine 
of  fid.  per  1000  cubic  feet  would  be  imposed  when  the  specified  con¬ 
sumption  was  not  reached.  The  scale  would  apply  alike  to  consumers 
of  gas  and  electricity  having  gas-stoves  in  use.  The  suggestion  came 
before  the  Committee  at  their  meeting  last  Wednesday,  and  was 
adopted.  The  result  of  the  decision,  if  the  Council  adopt  the  new 
scale,  is  that  the  consumer  will  have  to  undertake  to  use  a  minimum 
quantity  of  gas  annually  for  all  purposes  according  to  the  cost  of  the 
cooker.  He  will  also  have  to  pay  to  the  Corporation  the  cost  of  any 
damage  or  injury  by  fire  or  otherwise  which  the  stove  may  sustain 
while  in  his  possession — reasonable  wear  and  tear  in  the  use  only 
excepted.  The  Corporation  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  remove  the  stove  at 
any  time  without  notice.  The  Electricity  Committee  have  passed  a 
resolution  expressing  regret  that  the  decision  was  come  to  without 
conferring  with  them  on  the  matter. 


Mitcham  and  Wimbledon  Gas  Company. — The  accounts  which  the 
Directors  of  this  Company  will  present  at  the  half-yearly  general 
meeting  next  Tuesday  show  that  the  revenue  for  the  six  months  ended 
the  30th  of  June  was  ^76,749,  and  the  expenditure  ^61,907  ;  leaving  a 
balance  of  ,£14,842  to  go  to  the  profit  and  loss  account.  After  pro¬ 
viding  for  all  charges,  the  sum  available  for  distribution,  including  the 
balance  brought  forward,  is  ,£18,225;  and  the  Directors  recommend 
the  declaration  of  the  statutory  dividend  under  the  sliding-scale  at  the 
rate  of  5J  per  cent,  per  annum  (less  income-tax).  They  state  that  the 
Company’s  business  continues  to  expand  satisfactorily  in  all  branches. 
A  further  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  has  been  made  from  Midsummer 
last — viz.,  from  2s.  iod.  to  2s.  8d.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

Barnet  Gas  and  Water  Company. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this 
Company  will  be  held  next  Tuesday,  when  the  Directors  will  report 
that  the  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  profit  and  loss  account 
amounts  to  £30,885,  out  of  which  they  recommend  the  declaration  of 
a  dividend  for  the  past  half  year  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  “  A  ”  and  “  C  ”  stocks  ;  7  per  cent .  per  annum  on  the  “  B  ”  stock  ; 
and  £5  12s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  “D”  capital.  The  Engineer 
(Mr.  F.  J.  Bancroft,  M.Inst.C.E.)  reports  that  the  works  are  in  good 
repair  and  condition.  The  contractors  are  still  proceeding  with  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  at  Tyttenhanger ;  and  the 
Directors  state  that,  by  means  of  a  temporary  plant,  sufficient  water 
was  obtained  from  this  source  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  full  supply 
during  the  recent  drought.  The  sinking  of  the  well  at  North  Mimms 
is  also  still  proceeding. 
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POINTS 


of  advantage  from  the  many  found  in 
our  Slot  Meters  are  : 

1st. — They  are  Fraud  Proof,  and  cannot 
be  tampered  with  through  the  Slot. 

2nd. — The  Slot  is  closed  when  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  Coins  have  been  inserted. 

3rd. — Our  Price-Changing  System  is  the 
Simplest,  Quickest,  and  most  Accurate 
yet  devised. 


ALL  PARTS  INTERCHANGEABLE. 


Tens  of  Thousands  in  use,  and  adopted  ex¬ 
clusively  by  many  Gas  Companies. 


Willey  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

LONDON  &  EXETER. 

SHOW-ROOMS: 

LONDON:  18,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

AGENTS  FOR  SCOTLAND: 

D.  M.  NELSON  &  CO.,  63,  WATERLOO  STREET,  CLASCOI. 
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Important  Water  Scheme  for  Blackpool  and  the  Fylde.— In  the 

course  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  Rowland  District 
Council  at  Clitheroe  on  Monday  last  week,  reference  was  made  to  a 
Bill  to  be  promoted  to  provide  a  new  reservoir  and  water-works  for 
Blackpool  and  the  Fylde,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  £2,000,000. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  large  reservoir  at  Dalehead,  near  Slaid- 
burn,  which  is  in  the  area  of  the  District  Council,  and  forming  the 
Yorkshire  part  of  the  Clitheroe  Union.  The  site  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Hodder  Valley,  and  all  the  water  from  the  range  of  hills  stretching 
almost  to  Lancaster  in  one  direction  and  Bentham  in  the  other,  and 
including  some  very  fine  springs,  will,  it  is  said,  be  taken.  It  was 
stated  at  the  meeting  that  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hodder 
Valley  would  probably  oppose  the  scheme,  as  it  meant  interfering  with 
their  water  supply. 

South  Essex  Water-Works  Company. — At  the  half-yearly  general 
meeting  of  this  Company  on  Monday  last  week,  the  Chairman  (Mr. 
C.  C.  S.  Fooks)  stated  that  they  were  going  on  very  satisfactorily,  and 
were  again  declaring  their  maximum  rates  of  dividend.  When  the 
Dagenham  well  was  finished,  which  they  believed  would  be  in  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  months,  they  hoped  their  expenditure  would  to  a 
certain  extent  come  to  an  end,  and  that  they  would  then  only  have  to 
incur  the  moderate  outlay  necessary  for  coupling-up  existing  mains  and 
putting  down  new  distributing  plant.  Their  expenditure  in  the  past 
half  year  was  £1 1,495  to  earn  a  gross  revenue  of  £28,747,  against 
£1 1,915  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  to  earn  a  gross 
revenue  of  £27,430.  The  works  were  in  an  efficient  condition,  and 
they  had  water  enough  and  to  spare.  He  concluded  by  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  the  payment  of  the  dividends  recommended  ; 
and  it  was  carried. 

Rossendale  Union  Gas  Company’s  Increased  Sales. — Inthereport 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Rossendale  Union  Gas  Company,  they  state  that 
the  sales  of  gas  for  the  past  half  year  showed  an  increase  of  9  57  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1910.  The  income 
was  £24,203,  and  the  expenditure  £18,011  ;  leaving  a  profit  of  £6192. 
The  statutory  dividends  on  the  several  classes  of  shares,  ranging  from 
5  to  10 per  cent.,  are  to  be  paid.  The  Directors  also  refer  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  gas,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  July — 
viz.,  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet  to  ordinary  consumers,  and  3d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet  on  gas  used  for  engines  and  stoves.  The  price  for  purposes 
other  than  illumination  is  now  2s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  less  2J  per  cent, 
discount.  Consumers  for  lighting  who  use  more  that  500,000  cubic 
feet  per  quarter  are  charged  3s.,  and  less  than  this  quantity  3s.  id., 
with  the  usual  discount  in  each  case  of  2J  per  cent,  if  the  account  is 
paid  within  a  month. 

Income-Tax  on  Transfers  to  Special  Purposes  Funds. — In  the 

course  of  the  proceedings  at  the  recent  half-yearly  general  meeting  of 
the  Aldershot  Gas,  Water,  and  District  Lighting  Company,  reported 
elsewhere,  the  General  Manager  and  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  W.  Edwards) 
stated  that  there  had  been  a  little  controversy  between  himself  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Inland  Revenue  with  regard  to  the  transfers  from 
the  revenue  account  to  the  special  purposes  fund  being  subject  to 
income-tax.  “  We  being,”  said  Mr.  Edwards,  "  among  the  very  first 
companies  with  this  particular  clause,  the  point  had  not  been  settled 
in  income-tax  law,  and  it  has  taken  a  little  time  to  settle  the  question. 
A  good  deal  has  passed  between  myself  and  the  Inland  Revenue,  and 
the  Company  have  taken  advice  otherwise  than  my  own  ;  and  they  are 
now  convinced  that,  for  the  present,  possibly  the  Inland  Revenue  ruling 
was  correct — namely,  that  the  transfer  from  revenue  to  the  special 
purposes  fund  is  subject  to  tax.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  say 
that  the  Inland  Revenue  admitted  that  any  expenditure  from  the  fund 
should  be  free  from  income-tax.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  it  is 
pretty  well  as  broad  as  it  is  long.” 

Brighton  and  Hove  Gas  Company. — At  the  half-yearly  general 
meeting  of  this  Company  next  Friday,  the  Directors  will  report  an 
increase  of  39,876,900  cubic  feet,  or  6-37  per  cent.,  in  the  quantity  of 
gas  sold  in  the  six  months  ended  the  30th  of  June,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1910  ;  and  the  returns  from  residuals  were 
higher  by  £2263.  The  half-year’s  profits,  including  a  sum  received 
for  interest,  amount  to  £34,103,  to  which  is  added  £19,755  brought 
forward  ;  making  a  total  of  £53,859.  After  charging  interest  on  de¬ 
benture  stock,  &c.,  and  appropriating  £1800  to  the  capital  redemption 
fund,  and  £2968  to  the  special  purposes  fund,  a  sum  of  £45,979  is 
available  for  distribution.  The  Directors  accordingly  recommend  the 
declaration  of  dividends  for  the  half  year  at  the  following  statutory 
rates  per  annum — viz.,  6  per  cent,  on  the  “B”  preference  consoli¬ 
dated  stock;  4  per  cent,  on  the  “C”  preference  consolidated  stock  ; 
11  per  cent,  on  the  original  ordinary  consolidated  stock;  and  8  per 
cent,  on  the  “A”  ordinary  consolidated  stock.  This  appropriation 
will  require  £23,580,  and  leave  a  balance  of  £22,399  to  be  carried  to 
the  credit  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  current  half  year. 

Water  Scheme  for  Ilsington.— The  Newton  Abbot  Rural  District 
Council  having  applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  authority 
to  borrow  £4900  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  supply  of  water  for  the 
parish  of  Ilsington,  the  matter  was  inquired  into  a  few  days  ago  by 
Dr.  A.  W.  Brightmore,  one  of  the  Board’s  Inspectors.  The  principal 
source  of  the  present  supply  is  a  stream,  which  is  liable  to  pollution  ; 
and  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  water  from  several  underground  springs, 
and  to  construct  a  reservoir  to  hold  50,000  gallons,  which  would  be 
rather  more  than  four  days’  supply  for  a  population  of  600  at  20  gallons 
per  head.  Mr.  S.  Segar,  the  Council’s  Engineer,  admitted  that  the 
gougings  of  the  springs  had  shown  a  disappointing  falling-off,  and  that 
the  present  yield  of  9000  gallons  a  day  was  insufficient.  Objection  was 
raised  to  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that  owners  of  property  had  been 
called  upon  to  provide  water  supplies  at  their  own  expense,  and  now 
they  were  asked  to  sanction  an  additional  supply  which  would  in¬ 
volve  a  rate  of  is.  6d.  in  the  pound  ;  making,  with  the  present  rates, 
5s.  gd.  The  scheme  was  characterized  as  both  extravagant  and  pre¬ 
mature.  The  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  (Mr.  H.  H.  Bickford) 
said  the  feeling  was  in  favour  of  an  improved  supply;  but  the  outlying 
hamlets  were  against  the  scheme.  At  the  close  of  the  inquiry,  the 
Inspector  visited  the  source  of  the  proposed  supply,  and  went  over  the 
line  of  the  works. 


SAWER  &  PURVES 


(With  attachment  detached,) 


MAKERS  OF  THE 

“  Positive  ■ 

Prepayment  Meter. 


Simple  in  Action. 

Positive  in  Results. 


MILES  PLATTING,  RADFORD  ROAD, 


MANCHESTER.  NOTTINGHAM, 


Agent  for  Scotland: 

JNO.  D.  GIBSON,  2,  CAUSEYSIDE  STREET,  PAISLEY. 


„  .  .  ..  (  3289  (City)  Manchester. 

Telephone  Nos.  1 

t  2025  (Central)  Notti  no  him. 


....  (  “  Sawer  Manchester.” 

Wires  t 

l  *•  Sawer  Nottingham.” 
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Leakage  of  Paraffin  into  a  Well. — An  escape  of  paraffin  from  tanks 
at  the  pumping-station  of  the  Portland  Water-Works  at  Upwey, 
Dorset,  early  last  week,  rendered  Portland's  17,000  inhabitants  tem¬ 
porarily  waterless.  Some  gallons  of  paraffin  escaped  into  the  lower 
well ;  rendering  the  water  supply  undrinkable.  The  whole  of  the 
water  at  the  works — estimated  at  100,000  gallons — had  to  be  pumped 
to  waste  before  drinking  water  was  obtainable. 

Leatherhead  Water  Company. — The  receipts  for  the  six  months 
ended  the  30th  of  June  of  the  Leatherhead  and  District  Water- Works 
Company  amounted  to  £5011,  and  the  amount  available  for  distribution 
at  the  recent  half-yearly  meeting  was  £3117.  The  dividends  declared 
were  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  original  shares,  and  of  7  per 
cent,  on  the  remainder.  These  dividends  absorbed  £2050  ;  and  left 
£1067  to  be  carried  forward.  Since  1901,  the  water-rentals  have  in¬ 
creased  from  £4897  to  £8995  ;  and  the  quantity  of  water  pumped  from 
131  million  gallons  to  220  millions. 

Reductions  in  Price. — The  Directors  of  the  Cowdenbeath  Gas 
Company,  Limited,  have  fixed  the  following  as  the  rates  per  1000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  to  take  effect  on  and  from  the  reading  of  the  meters  next 
month  :  Ordinary  lighting  purposes,  3s.  9d.  ;  heating  installations, 
3s.  4d. ;  trading  purposes,  2s.  nd.  ;  power,  2s.  6d.  In  the  case  of 
prepayment  consumers,  the  dividend  will  be  increased  from  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  4d.  in  the  pound.  The  reduction  is  2jd.  per  1000  cubic  feet  for 
ordinary  purposes  and  7id.  for  power.  The  Gorebridge  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  have  reduced  their  price  5d.  per  1000  cubic  feet — from  5s.  iod.  to 
5s-  5d. 

Burst  Water-Main  near  Rhayader. — Early  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  13th  inst.,  one  of  the  mains  conveying  water  from  the  Elan  Valley 
reservoir  to  Birmingham  burst.  The  accident  occurred  on  the  Builth 
Road,  and  about  half-a-mile  out  of  Rhayader.  After  the  bursting  of 
the  pipe,  the  ground  rose  rapidly,  and  the  force  of  the  water  swept 
away  tons  of  soil,  and  large  pieces  of  pipe  were  carried  into  the  field 
below.  Two  of  the  mains  convey,  on  an  average,  24  million  gallons 
of  water  per  day  to  Birmingham.  The  efficiency  of  the  scheme  was 
again  proved  ;  for,  although  the  burst  caused  a  decrease  in  the  delivery, 
the  people  of  Birmingham  were  fairly  adequately  supplied  from  a  large 
emergency  reservoir  outside  the  city. 

Tarapaca  Water-Works  Company. — At  an  extraordinary  meeting 
of  this  Company  on  Monday  last  week,  the  Chairman  (Sir  Robert 
Harvey)  said  they  had  already  reduced  the  original  capital  of  £400,000  by 
£80,000  ;  and  by  the  return  of  £2  per  share  now  proposed  to  be  made,  it 
would  be  reduced  to  £240,000.  For  23  years  shareholders  had  been 
receiving  practically  the  same  dividends ;  and  so  far  this  year  there 
had  been  no  diminution  in  the  earnings.  But  the  Municipality  had 


continually  endeavoured  to  force  the  hands  of  the  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  supply  of  water  in  opposition  to  the  Company’s ;  and  sooner  or 
later  they  would  have  to  face  a  reduction  in  price  to  meet  the  situation. 
With  a  return  of  capital,  they  should  be  in  a  position  to  defy  any  oppo¬ 
sition  and  still  pay  a  good  dividend.  He  moved  a  resolution  for  reduc¬ 
ing  the  capital  byreturning  £2  per  share  on  each  of  the  40,000  shares; 
and  it  was  carried. 


We  have  received  from  the  Provincial  Incandescent  Fittings  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  of  Manchester,  their  “Block  Light”  and  “  Pifco  ” 
catalogues  for  the  season  1911-12.  Most  of  the  illustrations  in  the 
former  are  of  new  goods  either  registered  or  patented  or  otherwise  pro¬ 
tected.  The  other  catalogue,  the  size  of  which  has  been  increased  by 
twenty  pages,  contains  300  more  numbers  than  that  of  last  year,  and 
250  new  blocks  representing  the  latest  innovations  in  connection  with 
incandescent  gas  lighting. 

The  Horstmann  Gear  Company,  Limited,  of  Bath,  find  they  were 
fully  justified  in  moving  to  their  new  and  larger  factory,  for  the  influx  of 
orders  for  controllers,  &c.,  for  the  coming  lighting  season  has  been 
beyond  their  anticipation.  Large  consignments  have,  we  are  informed, 
been  despatched  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  America,  and  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe ;  while  their  home  trade  has  been  well  sustained.  A 
repeat  order  from  the  Liverpool  Corporation  for  250  controllers  has 
just  been  received  (making  750  required  this  year) ;  while  large  orders 
are  being  executed  for  Aldershot,  Worthing,  and  other  places. 

The  “Daily  Telegraph”  last  Thursday  contained  the  following 
story  under  the  heading  of  “  Red  Tape  Prevents  Arrest  :  ”  William 
Hawkins,  of  69,  Fortescue  Road,  Mitcham,  who  gave  himself  up  at 
Tooting  Police  Station,  was  remanded  at  Croydon  yesterday  by  the 
County  Magistrates,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  quantity  of  gas  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Mitcham  and  Wimbledon  Gas  Company.  His  wife,  who 
was  first  arrested,  had  been  on  bail  since  July  17;  but  her  discharge 
was  granted  on  Tuesday — the  prosecution  offering  no  further  evidence 
in  her  case.  Hawkins  is  alleged  to  have  connected  pipes  with  the  Gas 
Company’s  service-pipe  in  his  house  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
amount  of  gas  consumed  being  registered.  Mr.  Cubison,  representing 
the  Gas  Company,  told  the  Bench  that  the  man  was  traced  to  one  of 
the  War  Office  departments,  and  would  have  been  arrested  but  for  a 
gross  piece  of  red-tapeism.  They  were  unable  to  discover  the  head  of 
the  department  in  which  the  prisoner  was  working  ;  and  although  the 
detective  officer  went  to  the  head  clerk,  he  was  told  he  could  not  enter 
the  department  unless  the  head  went  with  him.  When  the  head  arrived 
about  an  hour  later,  the  prisoner  had  disappeared,  leaving  his  tools 
behind  him.  Somebody  must  have  told  him  he  was  wanted. 


TAR  PRODUCTS  PRICES. 


Representative  manufacturers  give  the  following  as  fair  current  values  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  19.  Prices  are  net,  and  they 
include  the  usual  packages  and  delivery  f.o.b.,  f.a.s.,  or  f.o.r.,  as  customary. 


Article. 

Basis. 

London. 

North-East 

Coast. 

East  Coast, 
Yorks. 

West  Coast. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Tar,  crude . 

Pitch . 

Benzol,  90% . 

Benzol,  50-90% . 

Toluol,  90% . 

Crude  naphtha,  30% . 

Light  oil,  50% . 

Solvent  naphtha,  90-160 . 

Heavy  naphtha,  90-190 . 

Creosote  in  bulk . 

Heavy  oils . 

Carbolic  acid,  60 's . 

Naphthalene,  crude  drained  salts . 

,,  pressed . 

,,  whizzed . 

Anthracene . 

per  ton 

per  gallon 

fl 

M 

11 

II 

II 

II 

>» 

II 

M 

per  ton 

»i 

»» 

per  unit 

42/6 

-/iij 

— /2| 

-h 

20/-  25/- 

39/~  40/- 

~l9i  ~h° 

-1 10 
-/ 10 
~/4  i 

-hi 

-1 10  -/  10J 
-/n 

-/a* 

-hi  -hi 

2/1 

43/9 

60/- 

-hi 

20/9  24/9 

40/- 
-/9 
-l9i 

-h° 

~/4 

-hi  -/4 
-1 10 
-/”i 
-h 
-hi 
*h 

41/3 

63/- 

-hi 

40/- 

~l9i 

-m 

-ho 

-hi 

-hi 

-h° 

-h1i 

-hi 

-hi 

i/ii 

47/6 

60/- 

70 l-  72/6 
-hi 

21/-  23/6 

39 1- 

~/9f 

-m 

-ho 

-hi 

-hi 

-h° 

-l^i 

-hi 

-hi 

l/llj 

47/6  50/- 

60/-  72/6 

65/-  75/- 

-hi 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ADVERTISERS,  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 


No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

and.  address  of  the  writer ; 

COPY  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  “JOURNAL”  should  be 
received  at  the  Office  NOT  LATER  than  TWELVE  O’CLOCK  NOON  ON 
MONDAY,  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  following  day’s  issue. 

Orders  for  Alterations  in,  or  stoppages  of,  PERMANENT  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS  should  be  received  by  the  FIRST  POST  on  SATURDAY. 

Wanted,  For  Sale,  and  Tender  Advertisements,  Six  Lines  and 
under,  3s.;  each  additional  Line,  6d. 


“JOURNAL”  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
a  proof  of  good  faith. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  “JOURNAL.” 

United  Kingdom:  One  Year,  21s.;  Half  Year,  10s.  6d. ;  Quarter,  6s.  6d. 

Payable  in  advance.  If  credit  is  taken,  the  charge  is  25s.  a  year. 

Abroad  (in  the  Postal  Union) :  £1  7s.  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 

All  Communications,  Remittances,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 
Walter  King,  ii.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Telegrams:  “ GASKING,  LONDON.”  Telephone:  P.O.  1571a  Central. 


Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  CONTRACTS,  &c.,  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THIS  WEEK’S  “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments  Vacant. 

Chemical  Assistant  (Mantle  Factory).  No.  311. 
Working  Manager.  Liverpool  Corporation  Gas- 
Works.  Applications  by  Aug.  30. 

Foreman  (Tar-Works).  No.  5438. 

Junior  Assistant.  Cambridge  Gas  Company. 

Junior  Clerk.  Melton  Mowbray  Gas-Works. 
Stoker.  Halesowen  Gas-Works. 


Plant,  &c.  (Second-Hand),  for  Sale. 

Meters.  No.  5424. 

Pipes,  Mouthpieces,  &c.  J.  Adams  and  Sons,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Purifiers,  Condenser,  Scrubber,  Washer,  Station 
Meter,  &c.  Lisburn  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by 
Sept.  16. 

Purifiers,  &c.  Louth  Gaslight  Company. 

TENDERS  FOR 
Carbon  (Retort).  No.  5440. 


Incandescent  Gas  Lighting  Installation 

Salford  Education  Committee. 

Lead  and  Compo.  Pipe. 

Rhondda  U.D.C.  Tenders  by  Aug.  31. 

Roof  (Galvanized). 

Rhondda  U.D.C.  Tenders  by  Aug.  31. 

Tar. 

Rhondda  U.D.C.  Tenders  by  Aug.  31. 
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OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


0 


NEILL’S  OXIDE 

For  GAS  PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  OXIDE. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


GAS  PURIFICATION  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LD., 
Palmerston  House, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

WINKELMANN’S 

VOLCANIC  ”  FIRE  CEMENT. 

Resists  4500°  Fahr.  Best  for  GAS-WORKS. 
Andrew  Stephenson,  182,  Palmerston  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  “  Volcanism,  London.” 

TAR  WANTED. 

THOMAS  HORROCKS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Albert  Chemical  Works,  BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 

Pitch,  Creosote,  Brick  and  Fuel  Oils,  Benzol,  Solvent 
Naphtha,  Carbolic,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

a 


G 


AZINE”  (Registered  in  England  and 


of  Naphthalene  Deposits,  and  for  the  Automatic 
Cleaning  of  Mains  and  Services. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  enrichment  of  Gas. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  by  C.  Bourne,  West 
Moor  Chemical  Works,  Klllingworth,  or  through  his 
Agent,  F.  J.  Nicol,  Pilgrim  House,  Newcastle  -on- 
Tyne. 

Telegrams:  "  Doric,”  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  National 
Telephone  No.  2497. 


R.  &  G.  HISLOP, 

GAS  ENGINEERS,  RETORT  BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS,  &c. 


RETORT  SETTINGS,  COAL  TESTING  PLANT, 
BOILER  FIRING. 


Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Underwood  House,  PAISLEY. 


BRISTOL’S  RECORDING  GAUGES. 


THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  RANGE  OF 
RECORDING  INSTRUMENTS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


■  W.  &  C.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

*  23,  COLLEGE  HILL,  CANNON  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Recording  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Combination  Recording  Pressure  and  Vacuum 
Gauges. 

Recording  Draught  Gauges. 

Recording  Hydraulic  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Water  Level  Gauges. 

Recording  Thermometers. 

Indicating  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Milli  Voltmeters  for  stray  currents  in 
gas-mains. 

Long  Distance  Recording  Tachometers,  &c.,  &c. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


J&  J.  BRADDOCK  (Branch  of  Meters 

1  Limited),  Globe  Meter  Works,  Oldham,  and 
45  &  47,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 

WET  AND  DRY  GAS-METERS,  PREPAYMENT 
METERS,  STATION  METERS,  AND  GOVERNORS. 
Repairs  receive  prompt  attention. 
Telephones  :  815  Oldham,  and  2412  Hop,  London. 
Telegrams — 

“  Braddock,  Oldham,”  and  “  Metrique,  London.” 

OXIDE  OF  IRON  (BOG  ORE) 

ANY  QUANTITY.  ANY  PORT.  ANY  STATION. 

■P)0NALD  M‘  I N  T  0  S  H  , 

^  110,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  Sulphate  of 

AMMONIA  Makers  by 

CHANCE  AND  HUNT,  LIMITED, 

Works:  Oldbury,  Wednesbury,  and  Stafford. 
Address  Correspondence  and  Inquiries  to  Oldbury, 
Worcs. 

Telegrams:  "Chemicals,  Oldbury.” 


SPENCER’S  PATENT  HURDLE  GRIDS. 


mHE  very  best  Patent  Grids  for  Holding 

™  Oxide  Lightly. 

See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  Aug.  1,  p.  325. 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

SATURATORS  and  all  LEAD  and  TIMBER 
WORK  in  Connection  with  Sulphate  Plants. 

We  guarantee  promptness  with  efficiency  for  Re 
pairs. 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Co.,  Central  Plumbing  Works 
Bolton. 

Telegrams :  “  Saturators,  Bolton.”  Telephone  0848, 

SULPHURIC  ACID  for  Sale,  specially 

suitable  for  making  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufacturers 
Works:  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  and  Wake 

ra&p- 


BENZOL 


IARBURINE  FOR  GAS  ENRICHING. 


ALSO 

THE  MAXIM  PATENT  CARBURETTOR. 


For  Prices,  &c.,  apply  to 
THE  GAS  LIGHTING  IMPROVEMENT  CO.,  LTD 
126,  BISHOPSGATE,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “Carburine,  London.” 


ANDERSON  AND  COMPANY, 

GAS  LIGHTING  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

18  &  20,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telegrams :  Telephone : 

Dacolight  London.”  2336  Holborn, 


GAS-WORKS  requiring  Extensions 

should  Communicate  with  FIRTH  BLAKELEY, 
SONS,  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  Dewsbury,  who  make  a 
Speciality  of  Catering  for  the  Smaller  Gas  Concerns. 
Prices  Reasonable  ;  quality  and  results,  the  best.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 


GAS  OILS. 

MEADE-KING,  ROBINSON,  &  CO., 

Represent  the  Strongest  Independent  Re 
fineries  in  America;  also  Petroleum  Spirit  for  Gas 
Enrichment.  18,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester,  and 
Tower  Building,  22,  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 


HYDRATED  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

PREPARED  from  Pure  Iron. 

Twice  as  rich  as  Bog  Ore. 

Gives  no  back  Pressure. 

The  Cheapest  in  the  Market. 

Read  Holliday  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Huddersfield. 


GAS  PLANT  for  Sale — We  can  always 

offer  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND  GAS  AP 
PARATUS,  including  Retorts  and  Fittings,  Condensers, 
Exhausters,  Scrubbers,  Washers,  Purifiers,  Gasholders, 
Tanks,  Valves,  Connections,  &c.  Also  a  few  COM¬ 
PLETE  WORKS.  Compare  Prices  and  Particulars 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 


AMMONIA  Waste  Liquor  Disposal. 

Purification  Plant. 

Results  Guaranteed.  No  Working  Costs. 

John  Radcliffe,  Chemical  Engineer,  East  Barnet. 


COAL  TAR  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tar  Distillers. 
Works:  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


JE.  C.  LORD,  Ship  Canal  Tar-Works, 

|  Weaste,  Manchester.  Pitch,  Creosote,  Benzols 
Toluol,  Naphtha,  Pyridine,  all  kinds  of  Cresylic  Acid 
Carbolic  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


Ammonia. 

Consumers  in  any  form  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 


SULPHURIC  ACID  —  Specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Sulphate  of  AMMONIA  and  BENZOL 
Recovery  Plants.  John  Nicholson  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Hunslet  Chemical  Works,  Leeds.  Tele. :  “  Nicholson 
Leeds.”  Telephone  :  (Two  lines),  Nos.  2420  and  2421. 


Brotherton  &  co.,  limited. 

Offices  :  City  Chambers,  Leeds. 
Correspondence  invited. 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

PUBLICATIONS,  "MERCHANDISE  MARKS 
ACT,  and  Decisions  thereunder,”  Is.;  "TRADE 
SECRETS  V.  PATENTS,”  6d. ;  “DOCTRINE  of 
EQUIVALENTS,  Mechanical  and  Chemical,”  6d 
“SUBJECT-MATTER  of  PATENTS,”  6d. 

MEWBURN,  ELLIS,  &  PRYOR,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents,  70  &  72,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  Tele 
grams :  “Patent  London.”  Telephone :  No,  243  Holborn 


B 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED. 

BALE’S  FIRE  CEMENT. 

PAINT  FOR  GAS-WORKS. 
“KLEEN0FF.”  THE  COOKER  CLEANER. 
ALE  &  CHURCH,  LTD., 

6,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  the  Manu¬ 

facture  of  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

SPENCER  CHAPMAN  &  MESSEL,  LTD., 

with  which  is  amalgamated  Wm.  Pearce  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
36,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Works :  Silvebtown. 
Telegrams  :  “  Hydrochloric,  London.” 
Telephone :  1588  Avenue  (3  lines). 


AMMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 

Telegrams :  “  Chemicals.” 


UIDE  to  Patents,  Trade  Marks  and 

VX  DESIGNS,”  1910.  4th  Edition.  Contains 
concise  information  on  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Patents,  &c.  All  Inventors  and  those  interested  should 
send  for  free  copy  to  J.  S.  Withers  &  Spooner,  Chartered 
Patent  Agents,  323,  High  Holborn,  London.  'Phone. : 
480  Holborn.  Telegrams  :  “  Improvably,  London.” 


WANTED — Tar  and  Ammoniacal 

Liquor.  Any  Quantity. 

Grindley  and  Company,  Limited,  Rawcliffe,  near 
Goole,  Yorkshire. 


AMMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ammonia  Distillers. 
Works :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


POR  Instructions  on  Polishing  and 

Cleaning  Gas-Cookers  and  Gas-Fittings,  read 
Canning  Handbook  on  Polishing,  Electro-Plating,  and 
Lacquering.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  2s.  3d.,  post  free ; 
abroad,  2s.  6d. 

W.  Canning  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  18  to  20,  St. 
John’s  Square,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 


STOKER  WANTED. — Particulars 

from  the  Manager,  Gas-Works,  Halesowen, 
Birmingham. 


WANTED,  a  Foreman  for  a  Small 

Tar-Works. 

Apply,  by  letter,  stating  Experience  and  Wages 
required,  to  No.  5438,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a  Chemical  Assistant  in 

an  INCANDESCENT  MANTLE  FACTORY. 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  Box  311,  W.  H.  Smith  and  Sons’ 
Kingsway  Shop,  London,  W.C. 


JUNIOR  Clerk  wanted  by  the  Melton 

Mowbray  Gas  Company. 

Apply,  by  letter,  stating  Age,  Experience,  and  Salary 
required  to  the  Chairman. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  AND  TOWN 
GASLIGHT  COMPANY. 

WANTED,  by  the  above  Company,  a 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  to  the  Engineer.  Must 
be  a  good  Chemist,  capable  of  making  the  necessary 
Tests  in  the  Works,  including  Photometry. 

Salary,  £80  per  Year. 

Applications,  stating  Age,  Qualification,  and  Ex¬ 
perience,  with  copies  of  Testimonials,  to  be  addressed  to 
Jas.  W.  Auchterlonie,  Engineer  and  Manager,  Gas 
Company’s  Offices,  Cambridge. 

CORPORATION  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

(Fazakerley  Gas-Works.) 

WANTED,  a  Working  Manager. 

Applicants  must  be  good  Carbonizers,  tho¬ 
roughly  Experienced  and  able  to  perform  the  usual 
Works  Routine,  together  with  keeping  ordinary  Gas- 
W orks  Day  Books,  and  have  Practical  knowledge  of  Main 
and  Service  Laying  and  Internal  Gas-fitting;  also  able 
to  read  Gas-Meters,  as  well  as  Advise  Gas  Consumers. 
Annual  make,  about  20  Millions. 

Salary,  £100  per  Annum,  with  House,  Coal,  and  Gas 
free. 

Applications,  endorsed  “  Working  Gas  Manager,”  to 
be  addressed  to  the  Town  Clerk,  Municipal  Offices, 
Liverpool,  and  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  30th 
of  August  next. 

WHAT  offers  for  One  50-Light  and 

Three  100-Light  Dry  Tin-Cased  GAS-METERS  ? 
Thoroughly  overhauled,  and  equal  to  new. 

Address  No.  5424,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


FOR  SALE  —  6-inch  Bridge  Pipes, 

MOUTHPIECES,  21  in.  by  15  in.;  ASCENSION 
PIPES,  BRANCH  PIPES,  and  all  Accessories  for  Gas- 
Making  Plant.  Cheap  to  quick  purchaser. 

Apply,  J ohn  Adams  &  Sons,  Engineers  and  Merchants, 
South  Street  Works,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Every  kind 
of  Dismantling  Work  Executed. 
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OBERT  DEMPSTER  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Contractors  for  Complete  CARBONIZING 
PLANTS  and  every  description  of  GAS  APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING,  CONVEYING,  and  TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS,  also  STOKING  MACHINERY,  Rose  Mount 
Iron-Works,  Eleand. 

LOUTH  GASLIGHT  COMPANY. 

OR  SALE — One  Set  of  4  Purifiers, 

10  feet  Square,  10-inch  Connection  and  Valve,  in 
Good  Order.  Replaced  by  larger.  Can  be  viewed  on 
Application. 

Philip  Allison, 

Secretary. 

Aug.  16,  1911. 

RETORT  CARBON. 

FFERS  wanted  for  about  100  Tons, 

delivered  alongside  Ship  in  London  in  One  Parcel. 
Address,  No.  5440,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


LISBURN  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  SALFORD. 

(Education  Committee.) 

ENDERS  invited,  by  Sept.  11,  for 

a  COMPLETE  INSTALLATION  of  INCAN¬ 
DESCENT  GAS  LIGHTING  at  the  Robert  Hall  Street 
Council  School,  Salford. 

Copies  of  the  Drawing,  Specification,  and  Forms  of 
Tender  (for  which  a  charge  of  One  Guinea  will  be  made, 
and  which  will  be  returned)  may  be  obtained  on  Appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Gas  Engineer,  Gas  Offices,  Bloom  Street, 
Salford. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

ESSRS.  A.  &  W.  RICHARDS  beg  to 

notify  that  their  SALES  BY  AUCTION  of  NEW 
CAPITAL  ISSUED  UNDER  PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS,  and  of  STOCKS  and  SHARES  belonging  to 
EXECUTORS  and  other  PRIVATE  OWNERS  in  LON¬ 
DON,  SUBURBAN,  and  PROVINCIAL  GAS  and 
WATER  COMPANIES,  take  place  PERIODICALLY 
at  the  Mart,  TOKENHOUSE  YARD,  E.C. 

Terms  for  Issuing  New  Capital,  and  also  for  including 
other  Gas  and  Water  Stocks  and  Shares  in  these  Periodi¬ 
cal  Sales,  will  be  forwarded  on  Application  to  Messrs. 
A.  &  W.  Richards,  at  18,  Finshury  Circus,  E.C. 


TROTTER,  HAINES,  &  CORBETT, 

BRETTELL’S  estate,  LIMITEDi 

FIRE-CLAY  &  BRICK  WORKS, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers  of  GAS  RETORTS,  GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE  &  BLAST-FURNACE  BRICKS,  LUMPS, 
TILES,  and  every  description  of  FIRE-BRICKS. 

Special  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Bricks  for  Regenerative 
and  Furnace  Work. 

Shipments  Promptly  and  Carefully  Executed. 


London  Office  :  E.  C.  Brown  &  Co., 
Leadenhall  Chambers,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 


MIRFIELD  GAS  COAL 

UNEQUALLED. 


HE  Gas  Committee  of  the  above 

Council  invite  OFFERS  for  the  Purchase  of  the 
undernoted  PLANT,  which  is  to  be  ready  for  Re¬ 
moval  early  in  December,  owing  to  its  being  replaced 
by  larger  plant. 

Four  Cast-Iron  PURIFIERS  9-feet  square,  with 
Centre  Valve  and  8-inch  Connections. 

One  Cast-Iron  CONDENSER,  consisting  of  Ten 
8-inch  double  pipes  18  feet  high  with  Bottom 
Box.  8-inch  Connections. 

One  Cast-Iron  TOWER  SCRUBBER  30  ft.  by  6  ft., 
1‘2-inch  Connections  and  Bye-Pass. 

One  ROTARY  WASHER,  G-incli  Connections, 

One  Round  STATION  METER,  5000  feet  per  hour, 
6-inch  Connections  and  Bye-Pass. 

The  above  Plant  may  be  inspected,  and  any  further 
Information  obtained,  on  Application  to  the  Gas 
Manager. 

Tenders,  endorsed  “  Old  Plant,”  to  be  sent  to  the 
undersigned  on  or  before  Sept.  16,  1911. 

T.  M.  Wilson, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Lisburn, 

Dated  this  17th  day  of  August,  1911. 

RHONDDA  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 

(Gas  and  Water  Department.) 

THE  Council  are  prepared  to  receive 

TENDERS  for  the  following  : — 

1. — For  the  Supply  of  LEAD  and  COMPO.  PIPE 
and  BLOCK  TIN  for  the  Six  Months  ending 
March  31,  1912. 

2. — For  the  Purchase  of  the  Surplus  GAS  TAR 
made  at  the  Two  Gas-Works  (Porth  and  Ystrad), 
for  a  term  of  One  Year  from  the  1st  of  November, 
1911  (or  for  such  longer  Term  as  may  be  con¬ 
tracted  for  with  the  consent  of  the  Council). 
The  Tar  will  be  loaded  free  into  Contractor’s 
and  Council  Tank-Waggons.  The  Purchaser 
will  be  required  to  enter  into  an  Agreement 
with  the  Council  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  Contract. 

Specification  and  Form  of  Tender  may  be  obtained 
upon  Application  to  the  undersigned. 

No  Form  of  Tender  other  than  that  issued  by  the 
Council  will  be  considered. 

Tenders  to  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas 
and  Water  Committee,  endorsed  “Tender  for  Lead 
and  Compo.,”  or  “Tar,”  as  the  case  may  be,  and  Delivered 
at  my  Office  not  later  than  Thursday  (Ten  a.m.),  Aug. 
31,  1911. 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  any 
Tender. 

Octavius  Thomas, 

Engineer  and  Manager. 
Gas  and  Water  Offices,  Pentre, 

Rhondda,  Aug.  14,  1911. 

RHONDDA  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 

(Gas  and  Water  Department.) 

THE  Council  are  prepared  to  receive 

TENDERS  for  the  following : — 

Contract  No.  53.— GALVANIZED  ROOFS  at  the 
Porth  and  Ystrad  Gas-Works. 

Plans  and  Specification  may  be  seen,  and  Form  of 
Tender  obtained,  on  Application  to  the  undersigned 
upon  depositing  the  sum  of  One  Guinea,  which  will  be 
returned  after  the  Council  have  entered  into  a  Contract 
upon  the  Tenders  received,  provided  that  he  shall  have 
sent  in  a  bona-fide  Tender,  and  shall  not  have  with¬ 
drawn  same. 

The  Contractor  will  be  required  to  pay  the  Standard 
rate  of  Wages  recognized  in  the  district. 

Tenders  to  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas 
and  Water  Committee,  endorsed  “Contract  No.  53,” 
and  Delivered  at  my  Office  not  later  than  Ten  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  Aug.  31,  1911. 

The  Council  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Octavius  Thomas, 

Engineer  and  Manager. 
Gas  and  Water  Offices,  Pentre, 

Rhondda,  Aug.  14,  1911. 


THOMAS  DUXBURY  &  CO., 

16,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER, 

Gas  Engineers’  Agents  and  Contractors  tor 

METERS,  FIRE-CLAY  GOODS,  OXIDE  OF  IRON,  AND 
ALE  OTHER  GAS  APPARATUS. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

Telegrams  :  “  DARWINIAN,  MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone  1806 


HEATHCOTE  GAS  COAL 

from  the 

Grassmoor  Collieries 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Rich  In  Illuminating  Power  and  Yield  of  Gas. 
Above  the  Average  in  Weight  and  Quality 
of  Coke. 

Maintains  a  High  Standard  In  Residuals. 

JO0K  HALL  HO. OF  STOURBRIDGE, 

LIMITED, 

STOURBRIDGE, 

Manufacturers  of 

FIRE-BRICKS,  LUMPS,  TILES, 

GAS  RETORTS, 

And  every  description  of  Fire-Clay  Goods. 

RETORTS  CAREFULLY  PACKED 
FOR  SHIPMENT. 

THOMAS  TURTON 

AND  SONS,  Limited, 

SHEAF  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FILES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

FOR  ENGINEERS. 

STEEL  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

SCREW  STOCKS,  TAPS  AND  DIES, 
SPANNERS,  RATCHET  BRACES,  LIFTING  JACKS 
ANVILS,  VICES, 

AND  ENGINEERS’  TOOLS  GENERALLY. 
London  Office: 

90,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


Sperm  Value  878*85  lbs.  per  ton. 


Please  apply  for  Price,  Analyses,  and  Report  to  the 

MIRFIELD  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

RAVENSTH0RPE,  near  DEWSBURY. 


‘BUFFALO’  INJECTOR 


Operated 


Stcai* 


Class  A  lifts  24  ft. 
Class  B  lifts  12  ft. 


Telegrams : 
“Temperature 
London.” 
Tel.  No.  12,465 
Central. 


BEND! 
FOR 
LIST. 

GREEN  &  BOULDING, 

—  LIMITED,  — 

28, New  Bridge  St., 
LONDON,  E.C. 


NEWBATTLE  CANNEL. 

Highest  Results  In  Gas,  &  Excellent  Coke. 


QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  LOTHIAN  COAL  COMPANY, 

-  LIMITED,  - 

NEWBATTLE  COLLIERIES, 

NEWTONGRANGE,  MIDLOTHIAN. 


JAMES  OAKES  &  CO., 

ALFRETON  IRON-WORKS,  DERBYSHIRE, 

AND 

Wenlock  Iron  Wharf,  21  &  22,  Wharf  Road, 
CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  Stock  at  their  Works 
(also  large  Stock  in  London) 

PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  i$  to  48  inches 
in  diameter,  and  make  and  erect  to  order 
RETORTS,  PURIFIERS  and  TANKS,  with 
or  without  planed  joints,  COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS,  SPECIAL  CASTINGS,  &c.,  re¬ 
quired  by  Gas,  Water,  Railway,  Telegraph, 
Chemical,  Colliery,  and  other  Companies. 

Note.— Makers  of  HORSLEY  SYPHONS. 
These  are  cast  in  one  piece,  without  Chap¬ 
lets  ;  doing  away  with  Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Covers, 
and  rendering  Leakage  impossible. 


ELSTER  &  CO.,  gas  meter  manufacturers, 

Works:  rj  I  fN  H  M  I  Ik  I  S~\  II  A  A  J|  London  Show  Room : 

Pbitchett  Street,  Birmingham.  |  ||^  |  y  |  |  |^|  ||  |  y  |  m  89,  Victoria  Street  (1st  Floor),  Westminster. 

DRY  GAS  METERS  OF  ALL  TYRES  AND  SIZES. 

Prices  and  Full  Particulars  sent  on  Application. 


Enquiries  Solicited. 


All£ 
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Williams  &  M'Phee’s  Patent 

HYORftULIC  COKE  DISCHARGER 

is  in  OPERATION  at 

or  on  order  for 

POPLAR  (4  Machines), 

WAPPING  (2  Machines), 

(Commercial  Gas  Company.) 

LIVERPOOL  (Repeat  order). 

BRIGHTON, 

SAN  PAULO. 


,£W.  C.  HOLMES  &  CO., 

HUDDERSFIELD  AND  LONDON.  LTD. 


— COALEXLD  — 

FACT  No.  1 . 

REPORT  OF  TEST  MADE  IN  A  GREENHOUSE. 

£  s.  d. 

COKE  used  in  20  days  ..  2£  Tons  @  20s.  per  Ton  2  10  0 

COALEXLD  used  in  20  days  l"  Ton  @  22s.  pen  Ton  12  0 
A  saving  in  favour  of  COALEXLD  per  ton  of  ..  18  0 

"COALEXLD  burns  very  bright  and  practically  no  clinkers.’’ 

Original  Refort  can  be  seen  at  the  Office  of 

COALEXLD  Ltd.,  LANCASTER. 


S.  S.  STOTT  &  CO., 

ENGINEERS, 

HASLINGDEN,  nr.  MANCHESTER. 


LIME  &  OXIDE  ELEVATORS  &  CONVEYORS. 

COAL  AND  COKE  STORAGE  PLANTS. 

Coal  and  Coke  Elevators  and  Conveyors. 
STAMPED  AND  RIVETED  STEEL  ELEVATOR  BUCKETS. 
DETACHABLE  CHAINS  AND  SPROCKET  WHEELS. 

HIGH-CLASS  STEAM  ENGINES.  BEAM  PUMPING-ENGINES,  Ac. 


GAS  COAL  AND  CAN N EL. 

WILSON  CARTER  &  PEARSON, 

LIMIT  BID,  7 

Gas,  Steam,  and  other  Fuel  for  Home  and  Export. 
GAS  COKE  CONTRACTORS. 

Chief  Offices :  50,  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Telegraphic  Address:  Telephone  Nos. : 

"CARTER  PEARSON,  BIRMINGHAM.”  CENTRAL  3013  and  3014. 


SPECIAL  ROTARY 
METER. 

For  Coke  Oven  Gas. 

For  Blast  Furnace  Gas. 
For  FOUL  GAS. 

Particulars  on  application  to— 

T.  G.  MARSH, 

28,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER 


THE  WIGAN  COAL  &  IRON  CO.,  LINT 

Are  the  exclusive  Owners  of  the  well-known  HAIGH  HALL  &  KIRKLESS  HALL  GAS  COAL  COLLIERIES, 
Wigan,  and  of  the  Manton  Steam  and  House  Coal  Collieries,  Worksop,  Notts,  and  supply  the  well-known 
Wigan  Arley  Mine  Gas  Coal,  Gas  Nuts,  Gas  Cannel,  Cannel  Nuts,  House  and  Steam  Coals,  &c. 

ENGLDANDNDDit¥RicT opp°iEe :  6,  CORPORATION  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM— Sole  Agent:  A.  C.  SCRIVENER. 

Telegraphio  Address:  "WIGAN,  BIRMINGHAM.”  Telephone:  No.  200  CENTRAL. 


di8tri°ctd8pfice:  6,  STRAND,  LONDON— C.  PARKER  &  SON,  Sole  Agents. 


Telegraphio  Address  : 
“PARKER  LONDON.” 


LOCOMOTIVES 

LOCOMOTIVES  of  all  Sizes  and  Gauges  specially  constructed  for  Main  and 
Branch  Lines,  Contractors,  Docks,  Gas-Works,  Collieries,  Iron-Works,  Brick  and 
Cement  Works,  &c.  Locomotives  of  various  Sizes  always  in  Stock,  ready  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Photographs,  Specifications,  and  Prices  on  Application. 

PECKETT  &  SONS, 

Telegraphic  Address: 


“  PECKETT,  BRISTOL." 
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TO  GAS  ENGINEERS 

NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 

Are  you  troubled  with  NAPHTHALENE  in  your 
MAINS  P  If  so,  try  our  special 

“  SOLVENE.” 

THE  FINEST  NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 
ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

BROTHERTON  &  Go.,  Ltd., 

CITY  CHAMBERS,  LEEDS. 


H.-P.  MAIN 


JAMES 
MILNE 
&  SON, 

Ltd,. 

EDINBURGH. 


LEAK  TEST. 


Every 
Gas=W  orks 
should  have 
at  least  one. 


LEAD  WOOL 


Is  sent  out  in  Skeins  all  ready  for  use. 

Every  Skein  of  equal  weight  and  length. 

The  Lead  Wool  Joint  is  built  up  evenly  all  the  way 
through. 

Lead  Wool  requires  no  melting  and  can  be  used  in 
water  without  risk. 

Lead  Wool  Joints  are  Twice  as  Strong  as  Cast  Lead 
Joints  and  cost  33J  per  cent.  less. 

THE  LEAD  WOOL  GO.,  Ltd..  SNODLAND,  KENT. 

Telegrams:  " Strength,  Snodland.”  Telephone  199  Snodland. 


SIMMANCE-ABADY 

PATENT 

PORTABLE 

RECORDER. 

No  Liquid. 

No  Corrosion. 


Very  Sensitive. 
Weighs  8  lbs. 


Alex.  Wright  &  Co., 

Ltd., 

WESTMINSTER. 


“D.B.”  COKE  CONVEYORS. 


UPWARDS  OF 

6  MILES 

At  Work. 

The  Best  and 
Most  Economical 
Conveyor 
for  Hot  Coke. 

See  Opinions  of 
Leading  Engineers 
at 

Annual  Meeting  of 
Institution  of  Gas 
Engineers, 

June,  1910. 


SOLE  MAKERSi 


W.  J.  JENKINS  &  CO.,  Limited, 

engineers,  Retford,  Notts. 
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GRAETZIN  LIGHT. 

MOST  IMPORTANT! 

Latest  Development : 

600  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 
lOOO  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

GAS  REGULATION  on  the  TOP  of  the  LAMP. 

All  Goods  are  unapproachable  for  economy  and  durability. 
Ask  Wholesalers  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


THE  GLENBOIG  UNION  FIRE-CLAY  CO.,  LTD. 

GLENBOIG  FIRE-BRICKS  AND  GAS-RETORTS. 

Every  Genuine  Glenbolg  Brick,  Block,  Gas-Retort,  &c.,  is  legibly  stamped  with  one  or  other  o(  tbe  Glenbolg  Company’s  Registered  Trade  Marks,  as  here  shown, 


The  Glenboig  Trade  Marks  are  imitated,  and  the  Glenbolg  Name  unfairly  used  by  Makers  of  a  lower  Class  of  Goods,  which, 
when  sold  under  their  own  name,  oommand  much  lower  prices. 

The, Genuine  Brand,  Stamped  on  the  Goods,  is  the  only  Reliable  Guarantee  to  the  Purchaser, 


GAS-RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS, 
BLOCKS,  &C..  &C. 

The  SPECIAL  BRICKS  used  in  the 
Construction  of  Qas  Furnaces  for  Heating 
Retorts, 


Works :  GLENBOIG,  LANARKSHIRE. 
Offices:  48,  West  Regent  St.,  Glasgow. 

57  Prize  Medals  and  Diplomas 
of  Honour. 

Grand  Prix  at  Brussels  International 
Exhibition. 

Highest  Award  wherever  exhibited. 


The  GLENBOIG  BRICKS,  BLOCKS,  AND  RETORTS  combine,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  qualities  of  not  melting,  and  not  splitting,  when  subjected 
to  the  highest  heats  and  most  sudden  ohanges  of  temperature,  and  are,  in  oonsequence,  found  to  be  economical,  even  in  distriots  where  the  looal  brioks  oan 
be  had  at  half  the  prioe. 

Undernoted  we  give  a  Table  of  Analysis  and  Physical  Characteristics  of  a  sample  of  Glenboig  Fire-Clay  by  J.  T.  Norman,  London;  and,  in  submitting 
a  report  from  a  responsible  and  reliable  publio  analyst,  we  would  here  draw  attention  to  the  unreliable  character  of  some  recently  published  analyses  where 
a  manufacturer  seleots  not  only  his  own  samples,  but  also  those  of  his  competitor,  and  has  them  treated  by  a  private  analyst.  SUCH  STATEMENTS 
ARE  ALTOGETHER  UNTRUSTWORTHY. 

ANALYSIS  OF  GLENBOIG  FIRE-CLAY. 


By  JOHN  T.  NORMAN,  Esq.,  P.C.S.,  &c.t  The  City  Central  Laboratory,  LONDON. 

THE  GLENBOIG  UNION  FIRE-CLAY  CO.,  LTD.,  GLENBOIG,  SCOTLAND.  28,  Leadenhaw,  Stbebt, 

Deab  Bibb,  London,  E.O.,  September  21st,  1900, 

I  have  completed  the  investigation  of  the  samples  of  Olay  reoeived  from  you  on  the  10th  inBt.,  and  now  beg  to  report  the  results. 


CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS. 

Raw. 

Fired. 

Bilioa,  free 

303 

3-49 

Silica,  combined 

43'20 

49-77 

Alumina 

36-55 

42-10 

Ferrio  oxide  . . 

1-80 

2-08 

Titanio  oxide  . . 

1  30 

1-50 

Lime . 

trace 

trace 

Magnesia 

trace 

trace 

Alkaline  oxides 

trace 

trace 

Sulphates  as  trioxides 

0-92 

106 

Loss  on  Ignition 

13-20 

•  •  ~ 

100-00 

100-00 

PHYSICAL  RESULTS. 

Density  . .  . 

Volume  weight  . 

Porosity  . 

Linear  shrinkage  at  100°  C . 

„  „  1050°  C . 

,1  i,  Total  ..  ..  ..  .. 

Volume  shrinkage  at  10(F  C . 

„  „  „  1050°  C . 

i,  ,,  Total . 

Plasticity  . 

Fire  Stability . 


(SEGER  CONE  36.) 

(Signed) 


2-65 

..  ..  190 

.  ..  15-4% 

a"7u% 
4-76% 
H'46% 

..  10-7% 

. .  12-6  % 

..  23-3% 

..  20  0  % 

..  ..  ISSO3  C.  eqniv, 

8362°  F. 

(New  Scale  CONE  38.) 
J.  T.  NORMAN. 


,  Glay  *8  remarkable  for  its  high  percentage  of  Alumina  and  for  the  almost  complete  absence  of  ingredients  tending  to  lower  the  refractory  properties  1  its  fire 

stability  is  extremely  high.  For  some  years  past  I  have  been  urging  clients  who  are  working  the  Clays  of  the  Coal  Measures  to  search  for  such  a  material,  but  vou  are 
the  Brat  to  discover  a  supply.  The  possession  of  this  Clay  places  you  in  a  unique  position  amongst  the  manufacturers  of  refractory  goods  throughout  the  world  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will,  if  duly  exploited,  enable  you  to  drive  out  of  the  market  the  large  quantities  of  foreign  flre-brioks  which  are  being  poured  into  this  country  for  use  in 
the  construction  of  bye-produot  ovens  and  for  other  purposes.  —I  am,  yours  faithfully.  JOHN  T.  NORMAN 
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R,  LAIDLAW  &  SON  (Edinburgh),  Ltd. 


GAS  METER  MAKERS. 


Prepayment 
Dry  Meters  in 
Tinplate  Cases. 


Thousands  of  our 
Meters  in  use  by  the 
largest  Gas  Companies 
and  Corporations  and 
giving 

COMPLETE 

SATISFACTION. 


DRAWINGS  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION, 


Prepayment 
Wet  Meters  in 
Cast-Iron  Cases. 


Simon  Square  Works,  EDINBURGH. 
6,  Little  Bush  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 


^st  Governor 

TORB1N  ES. 


A"TYpe  EXHAOSlt'1 


OWU/NEP 


Y ifllltR.Bmccty 
1°  ■■ 


TcuoW' 

Tt<- 


Amts m Scot&f/d,  DM. Nelson  &Co.  Glasgow. 
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BRITISH  MADE  BY  BRITISH  LABOUR. 


Upright,  4Ad.  each,  48.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject. 


THE  LIONS  OF  THE  MANTLE  TRADE. 


Inverted,  44d.  each,  f  A(f  ,  •  i  mvcncu,  igu.  c«vn, 

4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject.  ence  OI  Mantle  making  can  produce.  4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject. 


These  Welsbach  Mantles  are  the  finest  that 
British  Manufacture  and  the  widest  experi- 


Inverted,  4£d.  each, 


Welsbach  Mantles  excel  in  scientific  manufacture;  they  give  not  only  the 

most  powerful,  but  the  finest  quality  of ‘light. 

MCfelsback 

BRITISH  MADE  MANTLES. 


a 


u 


cx 


2  ply  Ramie  thread,  single 
knitted  for  “C”  and  “Gem” 
and  for  Welsbach  Kern 
Burners  Nos.  o,  i,  2,  3  and  4. 


Double  Knitted  Ramie 
thread  for  all  other  burners 
and  for  Welsbach  Kern 
Burners  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 


(Registered  Welsbach  Trade  Mark.) 


Manufactured  under 
license  by  the 
Welsbach  Co. 


“PLUISSETTY” 

Finest  3  ply  Cotton  for  all  “C” 
for  Welsbach  Kern  Burners  Nos.  0,  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

Every  genuine  Mantle  bears  the  Welsbach  Trade  Mark  “AUR”  and 

is  British  Made  by  British  Labour. 


and  “  Gem  ”  and 


The  Welsbach  Light  Co.,  Ltd., 

Telegrams  and  Cables :  344/54,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  King’s  Cross,  Telephone : 

WELSBACH,  LONDON.  LONDON,  W.C.  2410  North  (4  lines). 
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The  Expansion  Nipple. 


If  your  MAINS  are  composed  of  MANNESMANN  WELDLESS  STEEL  SPIGOT  and  FAUCET  TUBES  (Rigid,  Ordinary,  or 
Bayonet  type),  your  SERVICE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  Woodall-Parkinson  EXPANSION  NIPPLE,  and  your  SERVICES 
are  of  MANNESMANN  WELDLESS  STEEL  SCREWED  and  SOCKETED  TUBING,  you  have  a  conjunction  which  will  stand  the 
utmost  strains  that  modern  conditions  of  pressure,  traffic,  &c.,  and  the  worst  possible  circumstances,  can  put  upon  them. 


Illustrated  Booklets  on  Application. 


THE  BRITISH  MANNESMANN  TUBE  CO.,  LTD.,  GftMJJWcSSJtt 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  LONDON  WALL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone:  4610,  London  Wall  (Two  lines).  Works:  Landore,  South  Wales.  Telegrams:  “TUBULOUS,  LONDON.” 


The  HORSELEY  Go.,  Ltd.. 


TIPTON,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


MAKERS  OF 


GASHOLDERS  A  GAS  PLANT. 


PURIFIERS,  SCRUBBERS,  CONDENSERS,  WASHERS,  TANKS,  VALVES, 
PIPES,  LAMP-PILLARS,  RETORT-FITTINGS,  CAST-IRON  AND  STEEL 

TANKS,  PRESSED  STEEL  FLOORING,  Etc. 


Also  all  Kinds  of 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

STEEL  WORK. 


BRIDGES, 
ROOFS, 
PIERS,  Etc. 


_ 


Works  &  Head  Office  : 


TIPTON, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


London  Office  : 

11,  VICTORIA  STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 


Teleorai'Hic  Addresses  : 

“HORSELEY,  TIPTON  ” 
“GALILEO,  LONDON.” 


JOSEPH  EVANS  &  SONS,  w^Trham^on 


(WOLVERHAMPTON)  LTD. 

Telegrams:  London  Address  :  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  London,  E.C. 

“  Evans,  Wolverhami-ion.1 


National  Telephone 
No.  39. 


12,000  PUMPS 

TRADE 


Please  apply  for  Catalogue  No.  8. 

IN  STOCK  AND  PROGRESS. 

MARK. 


Fig. 70S.  "SINGLE  RAH” 
STEAM -PUMP. 


Fig  398.  “CORNISH”  STEAM-PUMP  FOR 
BOILER  FEEDING,  Ac. 


Fig.  688.  "RELIABLE”  STEAM  PUMP  FOR 
TAR  AND  THICK  FLUIDS. 


Fig.  712.  “DOUBLE-RAM  ” 
8TEAM-PUMP. 
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“ CYCLONE ” 

TAR  EXTRACTOR. 

No  Steam. 

No  Moving  Parts. 

No  Power. 

HENRY  SIMON,  LTD., 

20,  Mount  St.,  Manchester. 


LIMITED, 


BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK. 
UNBREAKABLE. 

; EASILY  ERECTED.  LIGHT  FOR  SHIPMENT. 


PATENT  PRESSED  STEEL  TANKS. 


MADE  FROM  FLANGED  PLATES  4  FT.  SQUARE. 
ANY  CAPACITY  IN  MULTIPLES 
OF  4  FT.  LENGTH,  WIDTH,  OR  DEPTH. 


HUMPHREYS  &  GLASGOW'S  CARBURETTED 
WATER-GAS  PLANTS. 

Aggregate  eapaoity  of  Plants  supplied, 
263,500,000  cubio  feet  daily. 


LEECH,  GOODALL  &  CO. 


WORKS 


Builders  of  Complete  Installations  of — 


INCLINED  AND  HORIZONTAL  RETORT  RENGNES, 

COAL  AND  COKE  HANDLING  PLANTS.  CONVEYORS.  ELEVATORS, 
ROOFS,  BUNKERS,  COAL  BREAKERS,  HOISTS,  &c. 

DESSAU  VERTICAL  RETORT  INSTALLATIONS. 


Contractors  to  The  Vertical  Gas 
Retort  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  London, 
for  BRICKWORK,  retorts,  and 
CONVEYING  PLANT  for  the  .  .  . 


VERTICAL,  INCLINED,  HORIZONTAL,  &  SEGMENTAL 

RETORTS 

Of  High  Grade  Quality,  apply  to 

MOBBERLEY  &  PERRY  of  STOURBRIDGE, 

LIMITED,  ' 

who  are  also  Manufacturers  of  **  Best  British”  (B.B.)  Fire-Clay  Goods. 
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GLOVER-WEST 

VERTICAL  RETORTS. 


LATEST  RESULTS 
FROM  YORKSHIRE  COAL: 


14,236  CUBIC  FEET  OF  GAS, 

1535  CANDLE  POWER, 

548-2  b.th.u’s. 


WEST’S  GAS  IMPROVEMENT  CO..  LIMITED. 

ENGINEERS 


104,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Miles  Platting, 

MANCHESTER. 
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LARGE 

RETORT  GOVERNORS. 


Mark. 


ENCLOSED 

COUNTER 

BALANCE 

TYPE. 


PEEBLES  &  CO.,  LTD., 


Fop  Over  a  Century 

KING-HARR1S0NS 

Gas  Retorts  ami 
Fire=Clay  Goods 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  GREATEST  TEST 

AND 

NEED  NO  GUARANTEE. 

In  order  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  Gas  Engineers,  we 
have  thoroughly  overhauled  our  Laboratory  and  Analytical  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  employ  a  RESIDENT  CHEMIST,  who  is  daily 
occupied  grading  and  testing  all  clays. 

The  Material  for  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  ORDER  is  scientifi- 
cally  dealt  with  and  subjected  to  the  closest  examination,  and 
afterwards  tested  in  HIRSCH’S  ELECTRICAL  FURNACE, 

as  recommended  by  the'Research  Committee  of  Gas  Engineers.  We 
therefore  claim  that  our  Retorts  are  the  Best  Value  on  the  Market. 


Tay  Works,  Bonnington, 


Telegrams:  “Tangent  Edinburgh.” 
Telephone  :  No.  244  Leith. 


EDINBURGH. 


GEORGE  K.  HARRISON,  Ltd.. 

STOURBRIDGE. 


DRAKES  LIMITED 


HALIFAX. 


STOKING 

MACHINERY. 
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PARKINSON'S 


STATION 

METERS 

IN 

RECTANGULAR 

TANKS 

OF 

ELEGANT 

DESIGN. 


PARKINSON’S 

EQUILIBRIUM 

DOUBLE  CONE 

GOVERNURS. 


Specially  adapted  for  High 
Pressures. 


FITTED  WITH  SIX  COLUMNS  and  GIRDERS. 
WEIGHTS  or  WATER  PRESSURE. 


PARKINSON  and  W.  A  B.  COWAN, 

LTD, 

(Parkituon  Branch.) 

Cottaoe  Lane, 

Bell  Barn  Road, 

Hill  Street, 

City  Road, 

LONDON. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

BELFAST. 

Printed  and  Published  by  Walter  Kino,  at  No.  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  City  of  London— Tuesday,  Aug.  22,  1911 
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PARKER  &  LESTER, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors. 


ORMSIDE  STREET 
LONDON,  S.E. 

Established  1830. 


.  BRISTOL'S  RECORDING  GAUGES 

The  most  extensive  Range  of  Recording 
Instruments  in  the  World. 


THE  ONLY  MAKERS  OF 


PATENT  ANTIMONY  PAINT  &  PARKER’S  IMPERIAL  BLACK  VARNISH, 

OXIDE  PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GENERAL  STORES,  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  WORKS. 


GOODMAN  SAFETY  GAS-MAIN  STOPPERS, 
GAS-LEAK  INDICATORS, 


for  Shotting  off  Gas  in  Mains  temporarily 
during  Alterations  and  Repairs. 


With  all  Latest  Improvements. 

Short’s  Improved  and  Ansell  Clock  Form. 


For  GROUND  USE,  FLUSH  BOXES,  &o.  For  PURIFIER  BLOW-OFF  VALVES. 


CO  ALE  X  la  D 

Fact  No.  2. 

A  number  of  GAS  ENGINEERS  report  that  under  the  process  they  obtain 
an  increased  quantity  of  gas  which  more  than  pays  the  cost  of  the  process. 


J.  W.  &  G.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

23,  COLLEGE  HILL.  CANNON  STREET. 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Recording  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Combination  Recording  Pressure 
and  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Recording  Draught  Gauges. 

Recording  Hydraulic  Pressure 
Gauges. 

Recording  Water  Level  Gauges. 

Recording  Thermometers. 

Indicating  Electric  Pyrometers 
Recording  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Milli  Voltmeters  for  Stray  Currents 
in  Gas-Mains. 


COALEXLD  LIMITED, 


LANCASTER. 


Long  Distance  Recording  Tachometers,  &c.,  &c. 


JOHN  BROWN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield, 

Proprietor,  ot 

ALDWARKE  MAIN,  CAR  HOUSE,  &  ROTHERHAM  MAIN  COLLIERIES,  NEAR  ROTHERHAM. 

ALDWARKE  MAIN  GAS  COAL 

Analysis:  12,600  Feet  of  19-Candle  Gas  per  Ton. 

Value  in  Pounds  of  Sperm,  820  20, 

VERY  FREE  FROM  IMPURITIES, 

TELEGRAMS:  “ATLAS,  SHEFFIELD.” 


Gasholders  and  Steel  Tanks 
a  Speciality. 


GENERATOR  and  REGENERATOR  RETORT  SETTINGS. 
RETORT  BENCH  and  FURNACE  IRONWORK, 
CONDENSERS,  GAS  and  STEAM  ENGINES,  and 
EXHAUSTERS,  WASHERS,  SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS,  METERS,  GOVERNORS,  TAR  and 
LIQUOR  PUMPS,  TAR  FOG  EXTRACTORS,  &c. 

Water  Towers,  Oil  Storage  Tanks,  &c., 
Erected  at  any  Elevation. 


-  Enquiries  Solicited.  - 

Plana,  Specifications,  and  Estimates  Free. 


Patent  Column  Gas  Washer  and  Cooler. 


FIRTH  BLAKELEY,  SONS  &  CO.,  LTD., 


Telephone : 
31  Dewsbury. 


Gas  Engineers  and  Contractors, 

THORNHILL,  DEWSBURY,  Yorkshire. 


Telegrams : 
“ Blakeley 
Thornhill- 
Lees.” 


Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of  all  Classes  of  Gas  Plant, 
Constructional  Steelwork,  Roofs,  Bridges,  &c. 
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WROT.  IRON  AND  STEEL  TUBES,  AND  FITTINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

BRASS  AND  GUNMETAL  FITTINGS. 

GAS  LIGHT  FITTINGS  OF  ALL  STYLES 
AND  DESIGN. 


TRADE 

MARK. 


WORKS: 

Alma  Tube  Works,  WALSALL ; 
Belmont  Brass  Works,  BIRMINGHAM. 


WAREHOUSES:— LEEDS- 15,  Wellington  Street. 
BRISTOL— Colston  Street.  MANCHESTER— London  Road. 

LONDON— 145,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ;  150,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. ; 
58,  Commercial  Street,  Spitelfields,  E. ;  43  &  45,  Newington  Butts,  S.E. 


SIX  PURIFIERS,  20  feet  square,  complete  with  Shed,  and 

RAMSDEN  AND  SMITH’S  PATENT  VALVE  ARRANGEMENT  as  at  the 

Gas-Works,  Newport,  Mon.  T.  Canning,  Esq.,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  Engineer. 


ERECTED  BY 


EDWARD  COCKEY  &  SONS,  Ld 


Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Gas  Plant, 


Telegraphic  Address : 
‘COCKEYS,  FROME.” 


National  Telephone  16. 


Memo. 


When  you  are  requiring  Gas  Retorts  and  Fire-Clay  Goods  of 
“BEST  BRITISH  (B.B.)  Manufacture,  Apply  to 


MOBBERLEY  &  PERRY,  STOURBRIDGE 


LIMITED, 


) 


whose  quality  is  giving  universal  satisfaction. 
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THE  BARROWFIELD  IRON-WORKS,  LTD., 


Ttltgrtmt : 

‘‘GASOMETER, 

GLASGOW." 


OIL  PLANT 

AND  CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


BRIDGES, 

GIRDERS, 

WHARVES, 

PIERS. 

ROOFING 

OF 

EVERY  STYLE. 

PIPES,  VALVES, 
AND 

CONNECTIONS. 


London  Office : 

6,  LITTLE  BUSH  LAKE, 
CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


GAS  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS, 


Weck’B  Centre-ValTC  for  30-inch  Connections  for  GRANTON  GAS-WORKS  of  the 
EDINBURGH  and  LEITH  CORPORATIONS'  GAS  COMMISSIONERS. 


GLASGOW. 


GAS  APPARATUS 
OF  EVERY 

DESCRIPTION 

RETORTS, 

CONDENSERS, 

SCRUBBERS, 

PURIFIERS. 

GASHOLDERS 

AND 

TANKS. 

ENGINES, 

EXHAUSTERS, 

STEAM-BOILERS, 

AND 

FITTINGS. 


GEORGE  ORME  &  CO. 

(Branch  of  Meters  Ltd.), 


Atlas  Meter*  W orks, 


Telegraphic  Address :  “ORME,  OLDHAM.’’ 
Telephone :  No.  93  OLDHAM. 


PARK  STREET,  OLDHAM. 


“NEW  CENTURY” 

IMPROVED  PATENT  COIN 

PREPAYMENT  GAS-METERS 

FITTED  WITH  DETACHABLE  ATTACHMENTS. 
ARRANGED  FOR  Id.,  6d.,  Is.,  OR  ANY  OTHER  COIN  DESIRED. 

These  Meters  are  giving  Universal  Satisfaction  wherever  adopted. 


Guaranteed  for*  Five  Years 
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The  K.  &  A.  Systems. 


"BLUE”  «“CARBURETTED’'  W.-8. 


Adopted  in:— 

BELGIUM, 

HOLLAND, 

INDIA, 

SPAIN,  and  the 
UNITED  KINQDOM. 


NEW  ADDRESS:  REGISTERED  OFFICES  &  WORKS, 

K.  &  A.  WATER-GAS  CO.,  Ltd., 

1 12,  Grosvenor  Road,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Makers — CLAYTON,  SON,  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LEEDS. 


AN  AEROPLANE  PHOTOGRAPH. 


FOUR-LIFT  TELESCOPIC  GASHOLDER,  with  STEEL  FRAMING  and  TANK, 

Made  and  Erected  by  CLAYTON,  SON,  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LEEDS,  for  the  CORPORATION  OF 
BURTON-ON -TRENT.  Designed  by  J.  Ferguson  Bell,  Esq.,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  Consulting  Engineer,  Derby. 
PHOTOGRAPHED  from  AN  AEROPLANE  during  AVIATION  WEEK,  Sept.,  1910. 


EVANS  “RELIABLE”  STEAM 

PTJMP 

For  TAR  and  all  Thick  Fluids. 


FIRST  AWARDS  EVERYWHERE, 

Write  for  No.  8  Catalogue. 


Telegrams : 

“EVANS,  WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
National  Telephone  No.  39. 

London  Office : 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

JOSEPH  EVANS  &  SONS, 

(WOLVERHAMPTON)  LTD., 
CULVELL  WORKS, 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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“NICO”  HIGH-POWER 

LOW-PRESSURE  LAMP 

FOR 


OUTSIDE 


LIGHTING. 


PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS : 


THE  NEW  INVERTED  INCANDESCENT  GAS  LAMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 


Manufactory; — ROSCAR  WORKS, 

SUMMER  HILL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head  Offices  and  Shoic-Booms : — 19  &  23,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE, 

Telegrams VALIDNESS  LONDON.” 

Telephones HOLBORN  20SO  (2  lines). 


LONDON,  E.C. 


The  PIONEER  Burners  of  INVERTED 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting. 


THE  STANDARD  PATTERN 
“NICO”  BURNERS, 

Fitted  with  china  cones  and  special 
mixing  chambers,  are 

Recognized  as  being  the  Most  Perfect 
Inverted  Incandescent  Gas  Burners 
obtainable. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

Mh.de  in  three  sizes — 

No.  4— STANDARD  LARGE  SIZE. 
No.  6— STANDARD  MEDIUM  SIZE. 
No.  5— STANDARD  BIJOU  SIZE. 


No.  9. 

THE  LATEST  PATTERN 
STANDARD  LARGE  SIZE  “NICO” 
BURNER, 

Fitted  with  new  type  of  china  cone 
and  “  Nico  ”  gas  regulator. 

This  Burner  has  been  specially  designed 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  highly 
efficient  and  durable  inverted  gas  burner 
at  a  popular  price. 


WONDERFUL  RESULTS 


WITH 


low-pressure 

lighting. 


OVER  40  CANDLES  per 
CUBIC  FOOT  of  GAS. 


THE  HIGHEST 
EFFICIENCY  EVER 
ATTAINED 
FROM 

LOW-PRESSURE. 


SPECIALLY  SUITED 
FOR  MAINTENANCE 
PURPOSES. 

MADE  IN  THREE  SIZES. 
Two=Light,  500=Candle  Power. 
Three=Light,  750=Candle  Power. 
Four=Light,1  000=Candle  Power. 


OUTSIDE  AIR  AND 
GAS  ADJUSTMENT. 


A 

POPULAR 

BURNER. 


SEASON  1911°  12. 

The  new  “NICO’1  Catalogue  of  Latest 
Specialities,  and  containing  a  New  and  Superb 
Selection  of  Qasfittings,  Glassware,  &c.,  &c., 
will  be  ready  September  7. 


POPULAR 

PRICE. 


“NICO”  MANTLES 

ARE  THE  ESSENCE  OF 
RELIABILITY, 

and  are  used  and  recommended 
BY  ALL  LEADING  GAS  COMPANIES 
FOR  MAINTENANCE  PURPOSES. 
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KIRKHAM. HULETT  &  CHANDLER,  LD„ 


132  &  133, 
Palace  Chambers, 


WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


“  Standard  ”  Specialties. 


WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


“HURDLE”  GRIDS. 


TAR  &  NAPHTHALENE  WASHER. 


Wet  and  Dry  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer. 

PREPAYMENT  METERS  for  Pannles,  Shillings,  or  any  other  Coin. 


8ole  Agent  for  Scotland : 


DANIEL  MACPIE,  1,  North  8fc.  Andrew  Street,  EDINBURGH. 

Sole  Agents  for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire:  TAYLOR  and  DYSON,  Walton  Buildings,  5,  New  Brown  Street,  MANCHESTER. 


HARDMAN  &  HOLDEN, 


Telegraphic  Addresses : 

“  Benzole,  Manchester.' 
‘‘Benzole,  Blackburn.” 
L  I  U.  "Oxide,  Manchester.” 


Telephone  Numbers : 

Head  Office,  1112  Manchester. 
Works  Dept.,  2397  Manchester. 


Oxide  and  Laboratory,  2369  Manchester. 
Blackburn,  295  Blackburn. 

Clayton,  2397a  Manchester. 


MANCHESTER 


All  Bye-Products  from  the  Distillation  of  Coal  dealt  with. 

ICarburetting  Benzol,  Benzol  Absorbing  Oil  for  Coke-Oven  Plants,  Toluol,  Solvent,  Heavy,  and  Burning 
Naphthas,  Pyridine  Bases,  Carbolic  Acid  and  Cresylic  Acid,  Soluble  Disinfecting  Fluid,  Creosote,  Fuel  and 
Lucigen  Oils,  Black  Varnish,  Dipping  Blacks,  Prepared  Tar  for  Asphalting,  and  for  Road  Treatment, 
Timber  Creosoted  for  the  Trade,  &c.  See  our  Advertisement  next  week. 


THE  GAS  METER  GO. 


LIMITED. 


Crolls  Patent 
Improved 


Dry  Gas= Meters. 


ALL  SIZES  IN  STOCK. 


Years’  Guarantee, 


For  Fried  and  Particulars  apply  to — 

Works  :  238,  KINGSLAND  ItOAD,  LONDON  , 
UNION  STREET,  OLDHAM; 
HANOVER  STREET,  DUBLIN; 

18,  ATKINSON  ST.,  MANCHESTER. 

“  METER  LONDON.” 


Telegraphic 
Addresses : 


“  METER  OLDHAM.” 

“  METER  DUBLIN." 
“METER  MANCHESTER.” 


Telephone 

Nos. 


Agent  for  Scotland  \  THOS.  WATSON,  34,  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH.  - 


142  DALSTON  (National). 

840  OLDHAM  (National). 

1995  DUBLIN  (National). 

2918  MANCHESTER  (National). 
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t - - - 

NEW  CATALOGUES 

NOW  BEING  PUBLISHED. 


GASFITTI NGS,  No.  326. 

A  comprehensive  range  of  Pendants,  Brackets,  Outdoor  Lamps, 
&c.,  for  Upright  and  Inverted  Burners.  Fully  illustrated. 

INCANDESCENT  GAS  LIGHT,  No.  327. 

Illustrating  a  complete  range  of  Incandescent  Burners,  Mantles, 
plain  and  fancy  Glassware,  and  all  accessories  for  Upright  and 
Inverted  Incandescent  Gas  Lighting. 


Copies  of  these  catalogues  are  indispensable  to  you.  Post  Free  upon  Application. 


FALK.  STADELMANN,  &.  CO., 

(Veritas  Light  Co.)  limited. 

I  LONDON  Sc  GLASGOW. 

I - - — — J 


SILICA 

“MACHINE  MADE”  RETORTS 

TRADE  MARK  **  CiOi”  REGISTERED. 


These  retorts  are  now  largely  used  and  proved  to  be 
superior  to  ANY  fire-clay  retort. 

Their  qualities  of  not  SHRINKING  OR  SAGGING 
mark  their  difference  from  retorts  made  of  fire-clay,  and 
this  property  of  remaining  stationary  under  working  con¬ 
ditions  places  them  in  a  class  of  their  own. 

WE  GUARANTEE: 

(1)  That  they  will  withstand  the  highest  working  heats. 

(2)  That  they  will  not  CONTRACT,  SOFTEN, 

SAG,  OR  WARP. 

WE  CLAIM: 

Greater  efficiency  than  any  fire-clay  retort. 

More  durability. 

That  carbon  does  not  readily  adhere  to  them,  and 
they  are  easy  to  scurf. 

That  being  Machine  Made  they  are  even  in  texture 
and  without  joints,  and  having  few,  if  any,  air 
spaces,  the  conductivity  is  superior  to  any  hand¬ 
made  retort. 

References  can  be  given  of  their  work  in  vertical 
inclined,  and  horizontal  settings. 


For  Particulars  and  Prices  apply — 

JOSEPH  MORTON,  LTD., 

Cinder  Hills  Fire  Clay  Works, 

Telegrams:  UAI  I  CAY  Telephone: 

‘MORTON  HALIFAX.”  IlMLirMA.  134  HALIFAX. 

London  Agents :  DOW  &  WILSON,  32,  Fenchurch  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PODMORES 


The  Only  Patent 

DUST  AND 

INSECT 

PROOF 

LAMP 

(Self -Intensified). 


With  many 
detailed 
Improvements 
recently 
Perfected  with 
increased 
Illuminating 
Power. 


The  6a 
Series. 


A  further  order 
for  the  lighting  of 
a  large  Retort 
House  after  a  long 


Telegrams  : 

“  Promerope,  London.” 

Telephone : 

No.  6600  Central. 

A.B.C.  Code, 

5th  Edition,  used. 


A.E.P0DM0RE&G0 


and  exhaustive 
test 

WITH  OUR 
DUST 
PROOF 

Bunsen 

Burner 

Lamp. 

34,  Charles  Street, 
iy  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 
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HUMPHREYS  &  GLASGOW 

AND 

The  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  U.S.A. 

Garburetted  Water  Gas  Plant 

NINE  REASONS— 

1.  LOW  CAPITAL  COST, 

2.  Small  Ground  Space, 

3.  Control  of  Coke  Market, 

4.  Independence  of  Coal  and  Labour, 

5.  Calorific  and  Illuminating  Control, 

6.  Small  Sulphur  Content, 

7.  Freedom  from  Naphthalene, 

8.  Instant  Production  instead  of  Expensive  Storage, 

9.  CHEAPER  AND  BETTER  GAS. 

AND  THE  RESULT: 

Humphreys  &  Glasgow  265,100,000  Cubic  Feet  Daily. 
The  U.G.I.Co.,  U.S.A.  634,900,000  Cubic  Feet  Daily. 

TOTAL  CONSTRUCTION  900,000,000  CUBIC  FEET  DAILY. 


36  &  38,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Bureau  de  Bruxelles,  209,  Chaussee  d’lxelles. 
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GAS  METER 
MAKERS. 

DRY  METERS 

IN 

TIN  AND  IRON  CASES. 

WET  METERS 

IN 

TIN  AND  IRON  CASES 
with  ORDINARY  and 
COMPENSATING  DRUMS. 

All  Materials  used  in  the 
Manufacture  of  these  Meters 
are  of  the  best  quality,  and 
the  Workmanship  of  the 
Highest  Standard. 

SIMON  SQUARE  WORKS 

EDINBURGH. 

8,  LITTLE  BUSH  LANE, 

LONDON,  E.C. 
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at  Ttoinas  Glover 


Ac 


remaitaUle  popularity  of  theTTj  ■  meter  Lstnainly 


accuracy  of  registration, 
coasequent  absence  of  irritating  drmandS 
upon,  the  Consumer  for' pennies  due’.’ 
jj\  addition  to  this  the  price-change  system 
is  the  simplest  reapires  no  separate  aaheels. 
And.  in  the  rare  euent  of  a  coin  fixing ,  no 
matter  hovu  damaged ,  release  is  easily 
effected  auithout  disconnection  of  the  meterr 


PARKINSON’S 

STATION 


METERS 

ALL  SIZES 

UP  TO 

300,000 
PER  HOUR. 


PARKINSON  and 
W.  &  B.  COWAN,  LTD. 
(Parkinson  Branch). 


Cottage  Lane,  City  Road, 
LONDON. 

Bell  Barn  Roao,  I  Hill  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM.  I  BELFAST. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES— GAS,  &c. 


Gas  Legislation  in  the  Present  Session. 

The  reflections  that  appeared  last  week  on  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry’s  legislative  work,  pave  the  way  for  a  review  of 
some  of  the  features  of  the  session’s  proceedings  (such  as 
they  were)  in  connection  with  private  gas  legislation. 
There  was  really  little  that  invited  anyone  to  the  Committee 
rooms  to  take  part  in,  or  to  witness,  contest.  It  was  nearly 
all  flat,  and  miserably  so.  Here  and  there,  however,  there 
were  solid  fights  against  attempts  by  county  councils  to 
unrighteously  impose  upon  gas  undertakings  fresh  and  un¬ 
just  obligation ;  and  the  resistance  in  every  case  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  There  were  also  little  skirmishes  before  the  Unop¬ 
posed  Bills  Committee  with  Government  departments,  that 
sought  to  restrain  the  conferring  upon  gas  undertakings  of 
certain  protection — protection  with  justice  at  its  roots — en¬ 
joyed  by  the  electrical  industry,  and  for  which  recent  ses¬ 
sions  have  created  precedent  in  the  gas  industry.  In  every 
case  Mr.  Alfred  Emmott’s  Committee  stood  between  the  gas 
industry  and  bureaucratic  interference,  and  did  the  right 
thing.  Parliament  can  be  just  as  well  as  inconsistent  in  its 
decrees  ;  and  perhaps  its  inconsistencies  in  Private  Bill  legis¬ 
lation  stand  out  with  undue  prominence  simply  because  they 
are  abnormal. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  session,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  general  rather  than  launch  out  upon  detail. 
The  Bills  and  Provisional  Orders  promoted,  considering 
the  majority  of  them  referred  to  comparatively  small  under¬ 
takings,  sought  a  fair  amount  of  capital.  But  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  chiefly  in  the  process  of  agreement,  the  amount  of 
the  capital  originally  asked  for  was  modified — somewhat 
considerably  in  cases.  In  relation  to  capital,  the  Chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Emmott)  recently  made  an  im¬ 
portant  announcement  when  dealing  with  the  Provisional 
Order  of  the  Milford  Haven  District  Council — an  announce¬ 
ment  which,  if  it  amounts  to  a  definite  resolve,  means  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  parliamentary  authori¬ 
ties  will  be  clashing,  to  gain  supremacy,  the  one  their  prescrip¬ 
tive  rights,  and  the  other  the  superior  and  supervisory  rights 
of  Parliament.  For  long,  it  has  been  parliamentary  usage, 
in  connection  with  gas  and  other  Bills  promoted  by  local 
governing  bodies,  to  grant  certain  capital  powers  with,  in 
addition,  such  other  sums  as  may  be  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  authorities  have  now 
discovered  that  this  somewhat  ancient  liberty  means  un¬ 
limited  capital  powers,  and  enables  municipal  authorities 
to  keep  away  from  parliamentary  supervision  and  power 
revision  for  an  unconscionable  length  of  time ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  have  determined,  or  appear  to  have  determined, 
that  they  will  no  longer  allow  unrestricted  powers  of  the 
kind,  but  will  in  future  define  a  maximum  sum,  based  upon 
the  computed  requirements  over  a  number  of  years.  The 
point  has  so  recently  been  discussed  in  our  columns,  that 
we  will  leave  it  at  the  statement  of  the  fact  as  a  significant 
incident  in  the  session.  Another  general  matter  is  that  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  “Metropolitan”  No.  2  burner  and 
reductions  of  illuminating  power  have  been  requested,  they 
have  been  granted  by  Parliament.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of 
the  application  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  (who  led  the 
opposition  against  the  jointly  promoted  Standard  Burner 
Bill  of  1909)  for  the  use  of  the  “Metropolitan”  No.  2 
burner  for  testing  the  gas  supplied  from  their  Fazakerley 
works.  It  was  so,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  contested  Preston 
Order.  But  in  this  instance,  the  prescribed  standard  illu¬ 
minating  power  was  reduced  by  4  candles ;  and  the  unusual 
standard  price  conditions  in  the  Company’s  Act  of  1894 
were  levelled-down  to  3s.  4d.  But  the  Company  have  never 
paid  anything  beyond  their  standard  dividends,  so  that  the 
change  of  standard  price  is  little  more  than  a  paper  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  application  to  Parliament  has  given 
the  Company  several  pieces  of  good  fortune,  one  of  which 
was  unpremeditated  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  promotion. 


It  was  the  bestowal,  voluntarily  on  the  part  of  the  Hon. 
T.  H.  Pelham,  acting  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  a  redemp¬ 
tion  fund  to  extinguish  /"ioo,ooo  of  unproductive  capital. 

Welcome  though  this  was,  it  illustrates  inconsistency  on 
the  part  of  Parliament.  1  he  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company 
and  the  Brighton  Gas  Company  have  redemption  funds  ;  and 
the  Preston  Company  have  now  one  unsolicited.  But  the 
Enfield  Company,  who  requested  Parliament  to  allow  them 
to  institute  such  a  fund  to  a  defined  amount,  for  putting 
an  end  to  capital  unrepresented  by  tangible  value,  had  their 
request  rejected  by  the  Unopposed  Bills  Committee.  It  is 
singular  that  custom  should  so  largely  influence  statesman¬ 
ship  ;  and  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  perpetuate  the  exist¬ 
ence,  instead  of  providing  for  extinguishing,  unrepresented 
capital,  which  claims  perpetual  interest  or  dividend  from 
present  and  future  gas  consumers.  Another  instance  of 
inconsistency  is  found  in  the  proceedings  on  the  Chapel, 
Whaley,  and  District  Gas  Bill.  There  is  ample  precedent 
for  allowing  new  issues  of  stocks  and  shares  to  be  first  of 
all  offered  to  employees  and  consumers ;  we  can,  in  fact,  go 
back  a  full  decade— to  the  South  Metropolitan  Act  of  1901 
— and  trace  precedent  for  this  healthy  provision  in  the 
interests  of  the  furtherance  of  co-partnership  (the  principles 
of  which  are  found  in  the  sliding-scale  and  profit-sharing) 
between  a  gas  industry  and  its  consumers  and  employees. 
But  in  the  Chapel,  Whaley,  and  District  Bill,  the  Un¬ 
opposed  Bills  Committee  would  not  allow  the  provision,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Speaker’s  Counsel  (Mr.  Ernest  Moon, 
K.C.)  has  discovered  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Standing 
Orders  of  Parliament,  which  provide  that  all  new  capital 
must  be  submitted  to  public  auction.  It  is  curious  that  this 
should  be  raked  up  in  this  fashion  now,  and  the  useful  pro¬ 
vision  be  refused,  after  so  much  precedent. 

In  regard  to  territorial  matters,  the  Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company  have  obtained  power  to  annex  the  area  of  the  Bark¬ 
ing  Gas  Company  and  that  of  the  Chigwell,  Loughton,  and 
Woodford  Gas  Company,  in  pursuit  of  their  policy  to  obtain 
fresh  breathing-places  and,  ultimately,  to  produce  further 
economies  by  providing  a  larger  load  for  Beckton.  Centrali¬ 
zation  of  manufacture,  within  the  limits  in  which  economy 
can  be  secured,  has  been  accepted  as  a  principle  in  the 
legislation  of  latter  times.  It  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  West  Ham  Company  with  the  Gas¬ 
light  and  Coke  Company,  of  the  Caterham  and  Carshalton 
Companies  with  the  Croydon  Company,  and  of  the  Crays 
Company  with  the  Bromley  Gas  Company,  as  well  as  in 
the  fusion  of  several  Essex  Companies  in  1910.  Many 
other  instances  could  be  named.  Yet  we  find  Parliament 
consenting  to  the  Margam  District  Council  severing  itself 
from  Aberavon  (instead  of  overcoming  present  difficulties 
and  grievances  by,  say,  forming  a  Gas  Board),  and  es¬ 
tablishing  the  uneconomy  of  separate  neighbouring  under¬ 
takings.  We  see,  too,  the  Cudworth  District  Council,  who 
have  been  purchasing  gas  in  bulk  from  the  Barnsley  Gas 
Company,  now  being  allowed  to  construct  gas-works  of 
their  own.  With  such  divisions  the  best  gas  opinion  does 
not  agree,  unless  there  is  something  radically  wrong,  and  irre¬ 
mediable,  to  justify  it.  Another  territorial  matter  refers  to 
the  works  extension  scheme  of  the  Swansea  Gas  Company. 
In  a  Bill  of  much  importance  to  the  future  of  the  concern 
and  of  the  gas  consumers  of  the  borough,  the  Company 
sought  manufacturing  powers  over  certain  lands  long  nursed 
by  them  with  this  object  in  view ;  but  part  of  the  land 
has  had  to  be  relinquished  in  the  cause  of  peaceful  relations 
with  the  Corporation.  The  latter,  however,  were,  one  way 
and  the  other,  hard  bargainers  to  satisfy  ;  and  over  the  Bill 
there  was  one  of  the  sternest  fights  of  the  session. 

Reference  to  these  various  matters  reminds  that  there 
has  not  been  much  in  the  way  of  purchase  projects  this 
session.  In  the  Cannock  Company’s  Provisional  Order,  the 
Local  Authority  and  the  Company  agreed  upon  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  purchase  clause.  In  the  case  of  the  non-statutory 
Company  operating  at  Ashborne,  the  District  Council  asked 
for  the  insertion  of  a  purchase  clause  ;  but  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  it.  The  counsellors  of  local 
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authorities  dealing  with  non-statutory  gas  companies,  when 
the  latter  are  applying  for  statutory  powers,  have  always 
taken  it  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  have  advised,  that 
the  authorities  have  only  to  ask  for  a  purchase  clause,  and 
they  will  receive  it.  That  notion  has  been  knocked  on  the 
head  before  ;  and  in  this  Ashborne  case,  the  House  of  Lords 
refused  to  recognize  any  right  created  by  custom.  It  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  ridiculous  proposition  that  a  non-statu¬ 
tory  company  who  have  been  doing  well  for  a  locality  should 
be  expropriated  when  asking  Parliament  to  empower  them 
to  do  better  under  such  control  as  the  latter  may  deem  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  impose.  Unless  Parliament  protects  non-statu¬ 
tory  companies  against  this  form  of  ending  their  career,  it 
will  have  the  tendency  to  keep  such  concerns  from  applying 
for  full  statutory  powers.  The  Sidnrouth  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Company  had  a  suspensory  clause,  operative  for  a 
year, dropped  into  their  Bill;  but  unless  terms  are  arranged, 
the  local  authority,  if  they  come  to  Parliament  next  session 
asking  for  purchase  powers,  will  have  to  fight  the  Company. 
The  session  saw  the  further  dissolution  of  the  Mid-Oxford¬ 
shire  Company  by  powers  to  purchase  being  conferred  on 
interested  local  authorities.  Other  general  points  of  interest 
will  be  referred  to  next  week. 

Vertical  Retort  Working. 

Although  the  vertical  retort-settings  at  the  Cologne  Gas- 
Works  were  described  long  since  in  our  columns,  additional 
interest  will  have  been  found  by  many  of  our  readers  in  the 
translation  of  an  article  (given  last  week)  by  Dr.  F.  Leisse, 
Chemist  at  the  works,  from  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Engineer  and  Manager  there  is  Herr  Prenger,  the  President 
of  the  German  Association,  who  not  a  few  British  gas  engi¬ 
neers  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  during  the  formal  visit 
to  this  country  of  German  gas  engineers  and  chemists  last 
autumn.  Value,  too,  is  to  be  found  in  the  article  from  the 
point  of  view  that  it  is  a  record  of  independent  experiences 
and  results  during  four  years’  working,  and  that  they  are 
confirmatory  of  figures  previously  received  from  Germany. 
But  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  more  than  confirmatory. 
Good  as  the  results  are,  they  are  the  common  experience  of 
our  German  friends  who  have  adopted  the  Dessau  system. 
It  is  clear  that  the  results  are  only  presented  to  show  the 
drift  of  experiences  from  the  horizontal  and  inclined  work¬ 
ing  as  followed  at  Cologne  to  the  Dessau  vertical  settings ; 
and  it  will  be  conceded  that  on  every  point  Herr  Prenger 
has,  by  the  adoption  of  Dessau  settings,  secured  advantage 
within  the  limits  of  his  experiences.  Basing  comparison  on 
cubic  feet  or  the  calorific  valuation  of  the  gas,  there  is  a 
substantial  gain. 

But  greater  interest  is  to  be  obtained  from  various  colla¬ 
teral  benefits  to  which  Dr.  Leisse  draws  attention.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  improvement  in  the  make  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  A  production  equivalent  to  28  lbs.  per  ton  of 
coal  carbonized  is  a  result  that  few  gas  engineers  can  claim 
to  have  attained  in  horizontal  working,  though,  as  we  were 
pointing  out  the  other  week,  a  yield  with  horizontal  working 
of  27-3  lbs.  of  sulphate  at  the  South  Suburban  Gas-Works 
last  half  year  closely  challenges  the  Cologne  figure.  Another 
point  is  that,  with  the  vertical  retorts,  naphthalene  washers 
are  no  longer  necessary.  A  striking  comparison  is  the  reduc¬ 
tion,  in  both  the  crude  and  the  purified  gas,  of  cyanogen 
and  sulphur.  It  follows  that  the  lessened  sulphur  content 
of  the  crude  gas  must  be  a  relief  to  the  purifying  plant,  and 
so  must  produce  economy  in  that  department.  The  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  gas,  too,  shows  a  low  percentage  of  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen  ;  and  the  tar,  of  free  carbon.  In  making 
comparisons,  there  is  a  too  general  disposition  to  confine 
attention  to  gas  made  ;  but  whatever  the  systems  of  carboni¬ 
zation  that  are  being  compared — whether  the  modern  method 
of  working  horizontals,  inclines,  or  vertical  settings  —the  com¬ 
parison  should  be  carried  further  than  the  mere  question  of 
gas  production,  as  the  economical  aspects  of  manufacture  in 
these  days  do  not  by  any  means  end  there. 

Again,  the  question  of  wear  and  tear  is  frequently  referred 
to.  At  Cologne,  experience  runs  over  four  years;  and  the 
matter  of  wear  and  tear  forms  one  of  the  features  of  the 
article  published  last  week.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  has 
been  generally  claimed  is  the  case  for  verticals,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  at  Cologne  has  been  low,  particularly  if  we 
eliminate  those  replacements  of  external  fittings  that  re¬ 
quired  experience  to  prove  whether  or  not  they  were  of 
sufficient  strength.  The  main  parts  of  the  settings  and  the 
retorts  have  given  an  excellent  account  of  themselves.  In 
these  days,  to  get  a  truly  comparative  figure  in  regard  to 


maintenance,  the  basis  of  per  1000  cubic  feet  production  is 
the  fairest  one  upon  which  to  work. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  short  article  in  another  part  of  the 
“Journal”  to-day  that  Messrs.  Duckham  and  Cloudsley 
are  putting  in  a  further  installation  of  the  Woodall-Duckham 
continuous  system  of  carbonization  at  the  Poole  works  of 
the  Bournemouth  Gas  and  Water  Company  ;  and  from  this 
plant  it  is  quite  hoped  in  time  to  reproduce  the  excellent 
published  results  in  regard  to  make  of  gas,  calorific  power, 
fuel,  and  other  points  derived  from  the  working  of  the  system 
at  Lausanne.  A  point  to  be  noted  is  that  we  calculate  that 
the  area  the  new  house  will  occupy  will  work  out  to  only 
2-3  square  feet  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  productive  capacity. 

A  Statistical  Examination. 

The  past  half  year  will  stand  well  for  results  in  the  records 
of  British  gas  undertakings  generally ;  but  the  conditions  in 
and  about  London,  where  competition  with  electric  supply 
is  perhaps  as  keen  as,  if  not  keener  than,  elsewhere,  are  es¬ 
pecially  interesting.  The  percentage  increases  in  consump¬ 
tion  have  been  extraordinarily  good  compared  with  recent 
years ;  and  so,  too,  have  the  markets  for  residual  products. 
The  fixed  capital  charges  per  1000  cubic  feet — owing  to  the 
increase  of  production  per  ton  of  coal  handled,  the  increase 
of  business,  and  the  excellent  provision  in  connection  with 
wear  and  tear  and  depreciation — are  descending.  Prices 
of  gas  are  lower  than  twelve  months  since  ;  and  in  most 
cases  further  reductions  have  been  resolved  upon,  or  are 
under  contemplation.  The  half  year  gave  very  luxuriant 
growth  in  consumption,  in  comparison  with  the  first  half  of 
1910.  Percentage  increases  do  not  by  any  means  represent 
volumes ;  but  to  save  large  figures,  we  will  give  the  per¬ 
centage  returns  of  eight  of  the  principal  companies.  The 
two  smallest  companies  obtained  the  largest  percentage 
increases :  Croydon,  8-3  per  cent.,  and  Wandsworth  8-3  per 
cent. — both  the  same.  Tottenham  came  next  with  6-2  per 
cent. ;  and  the  order  of  succession  of  the  other  five  is  : 
Brentford,  5-1  per  cent.;  South  Suburban,  5  per  cent.; 
Gaslight  and  Coke,  47  per  cent. ;  Commercial,  3-4  per 
cent. ;  and  South  Metropolitan,  2-6  per  cent.  In  the  case 
of  six  of  the  companies,  the  ordinary  prices  were  lower  in 
the  past  half  year  than  in  the  corresponding  one.  The 
Croydon  price  was  2s.  7d.,  compared  with  2s.  8d. ;  Wands¬ 
worth  was  is.  gd.,  as  against  is.  iod. ;  Tottenham  was 
2s.  3d.,  compared  with  2s.  4d. ;  Brentford  was  2s.  7d.,  as 
against  2s.  gd. ;  Gaslight  and  Coke  was  2s.  7d.,  compared 
with  2s.  8d. ;  Commercial  was  2s.  4d.,  as  against  2s.  6d.  In 
seven  of  the  companies,  we  have  settlement  or  prediction 
of  further  reductions.  The  South  Suburban  is  already 
working  on  a  2s.  4d.  price ;  at  Michaelmas  the  Brentford 
price  is  coming  down  2d.  to  2s.  5d. ;  and  Croydon  recede 
by  id.,  to  2s.  6d.  at  the  same  time.  Broad  hints  have  been 
thrown  out  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company,  South  Metropolitan  Company,  Tottenham  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Wandsworth  Company  that  an  additional  reduc¬ 
tion  in  each  case  may  be  looked  for  within  quite  immediate 
months.  This  is  all  extremely  satisfactory. 

The  influence  of  residual  products,  though  in  the  past 
half  year  the  price  of  coal  was  generally  rather  more  than  in 
the  corresponding  half  of  1910,  is  seen  by  calculating  the 
average  receipts  for  the  secondary  products  per  ton  of  coal 
carbonized.  In  the  case  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  they  were  equivalent  to  ns.  2d.  per  ton,  compared 
with  gs.  8|d.  in  the  first  half  of  1910;  the  South  Metro¬ 
politan  Company,  10s.  3d.,  as  against  8s.  nfd.;  Commer¬ 
cial,  12s.  id.,  compared  with  10s.  3|d. ;  Brentford,  10s.,  as 
against  gs.  qd. ;  Tottenham,  9s.  gd.,  compared  with  8s.  8d. ; 
South  Suburban,  ns.  5|d.,  as  against  gs.  n|d. ;  Croydon, 
13s.  iofd.,  compared  with  12s.  2^d. ;  and  Wandsworth, 
12s.  ifd.,  against  ns.  2fd.  While  "there  was  the  general 
increase  in  consumption  (though  at  lower  prices),  it  will  be 
seen  from  these  figures  that  residuals  rendered  excellent 
service  to  income,  and  to  the  net  cost  of  coal.  As  to  the  fixed 
capital  employed  per  1000  cubic  feet,  this— through  increased 
production  per  ton  of  coal,  additional  business, and  good  atten¬ 
tion  to  depreciation — in  all  cases  exhibited  a  reduction.  So 
it  follows  that  the  charges  for  dividend  and  interest  likewise 
declined  fractionally  per  1000  cubic  feet.  I  he  total  capital 
charges  per  1000  cubic  feet,  based  on  the  past  half-year’s 
figures,  are  as  follows  (the  sums  in  parenthesis  being  those 
for  the  corresponding  half  of  1910) :  Gaslight  and  Coke, 
ns.  3d.  (1  is.  gfd.) ;  South  Metropolitan,  7s.  io£d.  (8s.  oid.) ; 
Commercial,  8s.  iod.  (9s.  1  Jd.) ;  Brentford,  7s.  lofd.  (8s.  i|d.) ; 
Tottenham,  8s.  3Jd.  (8s.  6^d.) ;  South  Suburban,  8s.  id. 
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(8s.  7d.);  Croydon,  10s.  id.  (10s.  iod.) ;  and  Wandsworth, 
6s.  6id.  (6s.  8J-d.).  Wandsworth  holds  an  enviable  position 
in  this  regard  and  in  the  price  of  gas.  But  concerning  the 
figures  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  all  is  well,  business 
flourishes,  and  the  trend  of  affairs  is  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Oil  Market. 

For  some  time  past  now,  gas  companies  have  been  able  to 
fill  their  oil  requirements  at  comparatively  low  cost.  Prices 
kept  at  easy  figures  for  contract  supply  even  while  the  coal 
market  made  an  upward  move  at  the  contract-making  period 
of  1910.  Nov/  prices  for  coal  have  receded  under  current 
contracts  to  about  those  that  ruled  for  1909  5  but  we  know 
of  oil  contracts  that  have  been  entered  into  at  a  slightly 
higher  figure  than  was  the  case  under  the  last  contracts. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  oil  should  not  continue  at 
moderate  rates  for  a  long  period — all  efforts  to  boom  it 
notwithstanding.  The  predictions  are  that  oil  for  fuel  pur¬ 
poses  is  going  to  have  an  immense  future.  It  may  have ; 
but  the  time  is  not  quite  so  near  at  hand  as  most  people 
think.  Its  use  for  ocean-going  steamers  and  on  railways 
and  in  large  factories  for  steam-raising  is  talked  about  and 
written  about  at  large.  Its  extensive  use  for  oil-engines  is 
likewise  paraded  freely  before  the  investing  public.  But 
shipowners,  railway  companies,  and  manufacturers  know 
that,  if  all  that  is  predicted  were  to  come  to  pass,  the  price 
of  oil  would  not  remain  at  low  and  tempting  figures. 

Beyond  price,  there  are  other  practical  questions  that 
come  into  the  reckoning.  Admittedly,  oil  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  compared  with  solid  fuel.  It  is  easy  to  handle  without 
manual  labour  ;  and  the  storage-room  required  is  less  not 
only  in  respect  of  bulk,  but  on  account  of  its  higher  heating 
value.  But  the  whole  of  the  advantages  are  not  on  the 
side  of  oil.  Special  storage  tanks  and  handling  arrange¬ 
ments  are  required  for  oil  ;  while  solid  fuel  only  demands 
the  ordinary  handling  arrangements  and  accommodation. 
Users  of  large  power  units  look  with  some  little  uncertainty 
upon  committing  themselves  to  a  form  of  fuel  that  cannot 
very  well  be  substituted — more  especially  if  a  ship,  factory, 
or  other  place  is  equipped  only  for  its  use.  Oil  supplies, 
too,  cannot  be  picked  up  just  anywhere ;  and  there  is  the 
further  practical  consideration  that  manufacturers  quite 
appreciate  that  the  efficiencies  of  which  they  hear  so  much, 
and  which  are  obtained  under  the  refinements  of  expert 
testings,  are  not  likely  to  work  out  in  actual  practice.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  does  not  seem  much  likelihood 
of  anything  revolutionary  happening,  with  great  rapidity,  in 
connection  with  the  utilization  of  oil  as  fuel.  The  change 
will  proceed  at  a  more  decorous  pace  than  some  of  the  ora¬ 
cular  penmen  of  the  City  foretell. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Russia,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Mexico, 
Malay,  New  Zealand,  and  other  places,  new  oil  companies 
lately  formed  are  quite  busy  prospecting,  well-sinking,  and 
arranging  for  transport.  The  extraordinary  life  that  there 
has  been  in  the  oil  world  in  seeking  for  new  sources  of 
supply  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  causing  those  who, 
in  the  main,  have  hitherto  held  the  fortunes  of  the  oil  market 
in  the  hollows  of  their  hands,  to  keep  prices  low.  They 
object  to  an  extension  of  competition  ;  and  some  of  the  new 
companies — especially  those  whose  seats  of  operation  are 
not  well  served  in  the  matter  of  transport — may  depend  upon 
having  a  somewhat  ugly  time  of  it  owing  to  the  objections 
to  their  birth  and  existence  on  the  part  of  those  already  in 
possession.  Significant  of  what  can  be  done  is  to  be  found 
in  the  present  position  of  the  Scottish  mineral  oil  trade.  So 
difficult  have  some  of  the  companies  found  the  disposal 
of  their  output  of  refined  oil  that  they  have  been  under 
the  necessity,  report  runs,  of  selling  large  quantities  to  their 
most  active  competitors,  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems,  reviewing  the  whole  position,  that  there  will 
not  be  any  extraordinary  extension  in  demand  that  will  not 
be  counterbalanced  by  extensions  of  supply  ;  and  therefore, 
under  these  circumstances,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  there  need 
not  be  any  apprehension  of  convulsive  or  permanently  up¬ 
ward  price  movements  in  the  oil  market  within  reasonably 
measurable  time. 


The  Efficiency  and  the  Margin. 

The  vitality  of  the  gas  industry,  in  meeting  demands  and 
competition,  appears  to  have  no  bounds.  In  the  efficiency  of  its 
appliances,  it  has  made  remarkable  strides  forward — always  at 
the  opportune  moment.  We  cannot,  in  fact,  tell  where  efficiency 


is  going  to  end  in  either  its  lighting  or  its  heating  appliances. 
Between  the  potential  energy  of  gas  and  that  which  is  usefully 
employed,  there  is  still  a  good  margin  upon  which  to  work.  In 
connection  with  the  gas  cooker,  for  example,  our  electric  com¬ 
petitors  only  give  us  credit  for  utilizing  about  12  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  heating  power  of  the  gas  employed.  We  know  they  are 
wrong ;  but  the  figure  gives  greater  point  to  our  argument.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  electric  cooker,  they  claim  that  80  per  cent, 
heat  efficiency  is  secured.  At  these  respective  efficiencies,  they 
say,  costs  work  out  about  equal.  If  they  were  right  as  to  the 
efficiencies,  then  they  show  that  the  makers  of  gas  cooking 
appliances  have  before  them  the  not  impossible  problem  of  how 
to  effectually  kill  electric  cooking  stoves  by  bringing  into  play 
some  of  the  68  per  cent,  difference  between  the  efficiency  of  the 
gas  cooker  and  the  electric  cooker.  They  also  show  that  the 
latter  cannot  hope  to  exceed  by  anything  very  appreciable,  what¬ 
ever  is  done,  the  so-called  80  per  cent,  efficiency  of  the  present. 
The  electric  cooker  has  only  20  per  cent,  between  current  per¬ 
formance  and  absolute  perfection  before  it  utilizes  every  available 
heat  unit  of  electricity ;  while  gas  has  88  per  cent.  If  we  believed 
in  the  figures  as  to  present  efficiency  (we  know  they  are  not  true 
for  gas),  we  should  still  stand  for  a  flight  of  gas  in  efficiency  that 
would  leave  electricity  at  the  borders  of  the  cooking  field  fretting 
over  and  anathematizing  the  fate  that  makes  it  such  a  poor 
generator  of  heat  units,  without  some  combustible  to  assist  it 
such  as  a  hotel,  a  music  hall,  or  (it  is  not  particular)  anything 
that  will  burn. 


Forty  Candles  per  Cubic  Foot. 

Not  only  in  cooking  is  there  a  large  margin  upon  which  to 
work.  In  lighting,  we  have  had  some  startling  developments— 
developments  that  have  placed  the  gas  industry  in  a  position  far 
superior  to  its  competitors  in  both  economy  and  efficiency.  We 
cannot  predict  where  it  is  all  going  to  end.  We  have  not  by 
far  exhausted  the  heat  energy  of  gas  in  producing  light.  Fresh 
achievement  is  recorded  to-day.  Using  low-pressure  gas— an 
admixture  of  coal  and  carburetted  water  gas  of  about  15-candle 
power — a  lamp  has  been  invented  that  gives,  on  photometric 
trials  made  by  (as  we  can  vouch)  an  independent  gas  tester, 
42  candles  per  cubic  foot  consumed  per  hour.  A  representative 
of  the  “Journal”  has  seen  the  lamp  at  the  show-rooms  of  the 
New  Inverted  Company,  and  has  there  investigated  its  merits, 
which  form  the  basis  of  an  article  in  another  part  of  the 
“  Journal  ”  to-day.  High-power  sources  of  light  have  taken 
hold  of  the  public  for  outdoor  lighting  and  for  the  illumination 
of  large  interiors;  and  the  fancy  has  to  be  catered  for.  In  this 
lamp  the  gas  industry  has  a  fresh  addition  to  its  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons.  Let  our  electrical  friends  perfectly  under¬ 
stand  that  this  42  candles  per  cubic  foot  is  procurable  by  sus¬ 
pending  the  lamps  on  the  ordinary  supply-pipes,  and  that  there 
is  no  fiction  about  the  efficiency.  A  pennyworth  of  gas  at  2s.  6d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet  (with  the  reductions  that  prosperity  has 
enabled  the  companies  to  make,  we  shall  have  to  begin  to  talk 
of  lower  prices  than  this  in  and  about  London),  using  this  lamp, 
will  give  a  light  of  500  candles  for  two  and  three-quarter  hours, 
or  larger  units  in  proportion  ;  and  little  for  maintenance  except 
an  occasional  renewal  of  the  mantles.  For  such  a  lamp  there 
is  a  field  of  incalculable  vastness. 


Leading  the  Way. 

The  Wandsworth  and  Putney  Gas  Company  are  well  ahead 
in  lowness  of  gas  prices  of  all  the  Metropolitan  and  Suburban 
Gas  Companies.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  leaders  in  this  matter, 
though  all  their  neighbours  have  been  beating  their  own  records 
lately  in  the  rate  at  which  they  have  made  reductions,  which,  as 
they  have  proceeded,  have  found  the  Companies  securing  more 
financial  solidity  than  ever.  The  price  that  has  been  iuling  in 
the  Wandsworth  district  during  the  past  six  months  has  been 
is.  gd.,  and  lower  still  for  power  purposes.  Yet,  after  the  eloquent 
tale  of  the  past  half-year’s  working  had  been  before  the  Board, 
and  the  employees  had  received  their  first  payment  under  the 
co-partnership  scheme,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company  (Mr.  H.  E. 
Jones)  was,  last  Tuesday,  at  the  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  almost 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  the  Board  did  not  reduce  the  price,  while 
they  were  about  it,  to  is.  8d.  However,  from  his  confident  words, 
with  the  safeguard  attached  that  they  are  subject  to  nothing 
coming  along  to  mar  the  present  prospect,  it  is  gathered  that 
is.  8d.  is  the  price  that  is  in  the  Directors’  mind  as  the  one  that 
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will  rule  before  many  more  months  have  fled.  We  congratulate 
the  Directors  and  the  officials,  Mr.  H.  O.  Carr  (the  Engineer) 
and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Braine  (the  Secretary),  on  the  8-3  per  cent, 
increase  in  consumption  last  half  year,  on  the  lowness  of  the 
capital  account  (rather  more  than  6s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  sold),  and  on  the  success  that  has  attended  the  first  year’s 
working  under  the  co-partnership  system.  The  proprietors  are 
to  be  complimented  upon  the  extraordinary  position  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  among  the  Metropolitan  and  Suburban  gas  undertakings, 
and  upon  the  increase  of  their  dividends,  in  consequence  of  the 
price  reductions. 

Co-Partnership  and  Labour  Unrest. 

Attention  is  drawn  in  an  article  which  is  appearing  in  the 
September  issue  of  “  Co-Partnership”  to  the  fact  that,  while  the 
industrial  world  seems  to  be  in  a  sea  of  troubles,  the  great  gas 
companies  who  have  adopted  the  co-partnership  principle  are  in  a 
very  contented  mood.  The  substantial  benefits  of  the  system  to 
the  men— which  fully  justify  this  feeling  of  contentment  from  their 
point  of  view — and  the  gains  to  the  companies  concerned,  are 
emphasized  by  points  from  the  reports  and  accounts  of  different 
undertakings.  It  is  remarked  that,  in  the  case  of  the  South  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Company,  the  payment  to  the  co-partnership  account 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30  was  £43,043;  and  at  the 
end  of  this  period  the  Company  held  £28,756  as  deposits  of  work¬ 
men’s  bonuses  and  savings.  The  South  Suburban  Company  for 
the  same  period  credited  £3418  to  the  co-partnership  account; 
and  the  workmen’s  superannuation  fund  stood  at  £10,349.  The 
co-partnership  account  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  for 
the  twelve  months  was  £32,545.  In  the  withdrawable  account 
6460  employees  are  credited  with  £11,454;  while  in  the  trust 
accounts  9257  employees  have  £21,091.  Co-partners’  interest 
in  the  Company  now  amounts  to  £103,581 — made  up  of  £43,180 
of  stock  costing  £45,752,  and  acquired  through  the  co-partnership 
scheme;  £34,153  in  the  trust  account;  and  £23,675  in  the  with¬ 
drawable  account.  As  to  the  Commercial  Gas  Company,  in  the 
withdrawable  account  the  half  bonus  for  the  past  year  for  1234 
employees  was  £3258;  and  the  balance  at  June  30  was  £12,326. 
In  the  trust  account,  the  half  bonus  to  1205  employees  was 
£3215;  and  the  withdrawals  included  £471  owing  to  termina¬ 
tion  of  service  by  81  employees.  The  balance  of  the  trust  account 
was  £8043  ;  and  the  total  of  the  profit-sharers’  interest  in  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  £49,350.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  efforts  being  made 
by  those  interested  in  various  co-partnership  companies  to  secure 
exception  from  the  operation  of  the  National  Insurance  Bill.  It 
is  added  that,  with  regard  to  the  accident  aspect  of  the  matter, 
the  Directors  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  give  testimony 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  performed,  as  shown  in  the 
diminution  of  mishaps.  Figures  quoted  prove  that,  while  the 
number  of  workmen  employed  increased  from  3664  in  1898  to 
5933  in  1910,  the  number  of  accidents  fell  from  299  during  the 
former  year,  to  221  in  the  latter.  In  1898,  slightly  more  than 
8  men  per  100 employed  met  with  accidents;  whereas  the  average 
for  1910  was  well  under  4  per  100.  The  writer  sums  up  with  the 
statement  that  the  example  quoted  is  only  one  of  many  instances 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  under  co-partnership ;  and  what  is 
true  of  accidents  applies  equally  well  to  all  the  branches  of  gas 
undertakings.  Waste  can  be  reduced,  materials  economized, 
business  increased,  and  work  carried  out  well  and  expeditiously. 


High -Pressure  Gas  Supply  in  a  Mexican  City. 

The  city  of  Guadalajara,  the  second  largest  in  the  Republic 
of  Mexico — with  its  120,000  inhabitants,  its  Archiepiscopal  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Government  Palace,  and  University — and  the  chief  seat  of 
the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  of  the  country,  has  until 
quite  recently  lacked  what  people  all  over  the  world  have  come 
to  regard  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  civilized  life,  a  good  supply 
of  coal  gas.  This,  however,  was  furnished  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  from  works  designed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Aldrich,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  who  sent  to  “  Progressive  Age”  a 
description  of  them,  accompanied  by  some  interesting  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  supply.  These  will  be  found  in  another  part  of 
the  “Journal;”  and  they  may  be  commended  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  There  are  certain  features  of  this  undertaking 
which  may  be  briefly  indicated.  In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Aldrich  had  visited  the  city,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  high- 
pressure  system  of  distribution.  This  was  a  bold  resolution,  in 


view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  to  be  supplied  were  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  gas,  and  would  not  know  what  to  do  in  case  of  any 
slight  mishap.  It  was  felt  at  the  outset  that  the  system,  in  which 
there  are  no  “  dead-ends,”  would  be  subject  to  a  trial  such  as  it 
would  not  have  to  undergo  anywhere  else ;  but  Mr.  Aldrich  says 
the  plant  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  three  months  without 
a  single  complaint.  He  seems  to  have  been  confident  that  there 
would  be  a  general  demand  for  gas.  So  before  the  mains  were 
laid,  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  premises  were  canvassed  for  per¬ 
mission  to  put  in  services  free  of  charge ;  and  many  consented. 
This  work  was  done  as  main-laying  went  on— thus  obviating  the 
subsequent  disturbance  of  the  sidewalks.  A  specially  interesting 
section  of  the  article  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Aldrich  describes  the 
domestic  arrangements  in  Guadalajara,  and  how  the  people  wel¬ 
comed  the  advent  of  gas-stoves  to  relieve  them  of  the  labour 
attending  the  existing  primitive  methods  of  obtaining  heat.  Of 
course,  the  consumers,  or  rather  their  servants,  required  educat¬ 
ing  up  to  the  use  of  the  more  modern  appliances ;  but  by  means 
of  a  monthly  magazine,  and  the  holding  of  an  evening  school  for 
salesmanship,  the  gas  business  has  been  established  on  a  firm 
basis.  There  are  nearly  300  consumers;  and  Mr.  Aldrich  says 
that  when  he  left  the  city  orders  were  a  month  in  arrear.  This 
shows  what  enterprise,  foresight,  and  tact  can  accomplish  under 
conditions  which  to  some  might  have  appeared,  from  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  people  to  be  dealt  with,  unpromising  of  success. 


Scheme  for  Agricultural  Research. 

A  scheme  that  seems  of  far-reaching  importance  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  Saturday.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
have  been  in  communication  with  the  Development  Commissioners 
with  the  view  to  formulating  a  scheme  for  the  promotion  of 
agricultural  research  and  local  investigations  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  issue  of  the  conference  is  the  Treasury  have  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  allocation  of  funds,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Board,  for 
these  purposes  up  to  the  maximum  of  £50,000  per  annum,  when 
the  scheme  is  in  full  operation.  It  is  hoped  no  mistake  is  being 
made  by  us  in  foreseeing  benefit  in  this  for  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Research,  among  other  things,  is  to  be  devoted  to  matters  of 
scientific  and  economic  importance ;  and  these  comprise  plant 
nutrition  and  soil  problems.  Grants  are  also  to  be  made  to 
certain  universities,  university  colleges,  and  agricultural  colleges 
in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  supply 
scientific  advice  to  farmers  on  important  technical  questions,  and 
to  carry  out  investigations  into  problems  of  local  interest  which 
can  be  more  conveniently  studied  on  the  spot  than  at  one  of  the 
research  institutions.  There  is  a  matter  here  upon  which  the 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Committee  must  keep  an  eye,  to  ascertain 
in  what  way  they  can  be  the  channel  of  assistance  in  all  this 
investigation  and  research  work. 

Proper  Thanks  at  Lowestoft. 

Hidden  under  the  newspaper  words  “  mysterious  outbreak,” 
and  the  safe  formula  of  fire  brigades  “  cause  unknown,”  are  with¬ 
out  doubt  many  fires  due  to  the  fusing  of  electric  light  wires. 
Similarly  without  doubt  there  are  numerous  fires  which  occur 
through  this  cause— known  to  so  occur — in  smaller  property  that 
do  not  get  the  same  amount  of  publicity  as  when  a  fire  takes  place 
at  (say)  a  Carlton  Hotel,  a  well-known  drapery  or  other  emporium, 
a  music  hall,  or  in  some  public  building.  A  fire  occurred  in  the 
dwelling  of  Mr.  S.  Richards,  of  Suffolk  Road,  Lowestoft,  on  the  7th 
nst.,  and  probably  nothing  would  publicly  have  been  heard  of  the 
matter  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  had 
not  Mr.  Richards  felt  constrained,  through  the  “Eastern  Daily 
Press,”  to  thank  all  and  sundry  who  promptly  and  voluntarily  took 
part  in  saving  his  property.  His  letter  was  as  follows : 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  space  to  thank  those  who  during 
the  absence  of  myself  and  family  from  home  yesterday,  extinguished 
the  outbreak  of  fire  caused  by  the  electric  light  wire  fusing  in  one  of  the  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  also  for  the  attendance  of  the  police  and  fire  brigade. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  action  of  Mr.  R.  K.  Thompson  (Stage 
Manager  of  the  Hippodrome),  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fire  would 
have  been  more  serious. 

It  is  not  a  comfortable  thing  to  return  home,  after  one’s  house 
has  been  shut  up  a  short  time,  and  find  that  a  fire  has  happened 
meantime,  necessitating  the  house  being  broken  into.  That  is, 
however,  a  risk  one  runs  by  having  on  the  premises  a  system  of 
lighting  with  the  innate  capacity  for  fire-raising. 
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(For  Stock  and  Share  List,  see  p.  557.) 

The  tendency  of  the  markets  on  the  Stock  Exchange  last  week 
was  wavering  and  uncertain,  yielding  from  time  to  time  to  variable 
gusts  from  different  quarters.  But,  anyhow,  they  showed  im¬ 
provement,  in  that  they  were  not  uniformly  bad.  In  brief,  the 
good  fairies  were  the  firmness  of  Consols  and  the  progressive 
pacification  in  the  industrial  war ;  and  the  bad  ones  were  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  the  resurrected  Morocco  bogey.  The  opening  on  Mon¬ 
day  was  cheerful;  the  trend  of  events  since  the  close  being  rather 
encouraging.  Prices  hardened,  though  there  was  not  much  actual 
dealing.  Later  on,  doubts  arose  as  to  whether  the  settlement  of 
the  strike  was  going  on  well ;  and  this,  coupled  with  Continental 
selling,  set  things  back.  But  Consols  rose ;  and  Rails  were  a  little 
better.  Tuesday  was  dull  and  languid,  but  brightened  up  a  bit  in 
the  afternoon.  Consols  were  steady ;  Rails  were  variable ;  and 
Americans  weaker.  The  general  position  was  much  the  same  on 
Wednesday.  On  Thursday,  the  continued  extreme  inactivity 
caused  most  markets  (not  Consols)  to  droop  for  lack  of  support. 
On  Friday,  after  some  hesitation,  a  more  or  less  general  improve¬ 
ment  set  in.  A  more  hopeful  view  was  taken  in  regard  to  the 
strike  settlement ;  and  foreign  affairs  were  regarded  with  less  ap¬ 
prehension.  Consols  advanced  £ ;  Rails  closed  at  better  figures  ; 
and  the  Foreign  Market  was  firm.  Americans  were,  however,  a 
weak  spot.  On  Saturday,  Government  issues  were  strong,  and 
Consols  closed  at  78! -|  (rise  of  §  in  the  week) ;  but  the  rest  were  not 
so  good — Americans  setting  the  fashion.  There  was  little  change 
in  the  rates  ruling  in  the  Money  Market  for  short  loans.  Dis¬ 
count  hardened  somewhat,  and  then  went  back  again.  Business 
in  the  Gas  Market  offered  nothing  to  complain  about  in  regard  to 
activity  when  measured  by  the  August  low-pressure  scale ;  but  it 
was  all  in  comparatively  few  issues.  Movements  in  quotation 
were  all  indicative  of  increasing  strength  under  the  elevating 
influence  of  higher  dividends.  In  Gaslight  and  Coke  issues,  the 
ordinary  was  quite  active,  and  was  steadily  dealt  in  at  io6|  to 
io6f — a  rise  of  J.  The  secured  issues  were  quiet ;  the  maximum 
realizing  from  83!  to  84^,  the  preference  ioif  and  102,  and  the 
debenture  79.  South  Metropolitan  was  quiet  and  firm,  changing 
hands  at  n6f  to  117!.  In  Commercials,  there  was  nothing  done. 
Among  the  Suburban  and  Provincial  group,  British  was  marked 
at  45^  (a  rise  of  ^).  This  was  all  the  London  business;  but 
Brighton  and  Hove  and  Wandsworth  advanced  their  quotations. 
On  the  local  Exchanges,  Liverpool  “  B  ”  was  done  at  162  ;  an  “  odd 
lot  ”  of  Newcastle  at  104  (a  rise  of  1) ;  and  all  three  Sheffield  issues 
rose  in  price.  In  the  Continental  companies,  Imperial  was  un¬ 
changed  at  181  free  to  182I-,  ditto  debenture  changed  hands  at 
90J,  Union  at  88  and  89  (a  fall  of  £),  ditto  preference  at  135^  free, 
and  European  at  19  to  igf.  Among  the  undertakings  of  the 
remoter  world,  Bombay  made  6-j^-,  Oriental  139  and  139J-,  Primi- 
tiva  7^  and  7^,  ditto  preference  5^  and  5f,  and  San  Paulo  2i§. 
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One  of  the  Tender  Spots— Interest  from  the  Seat  of  Electrical  Com¬ 
mercialism— Gas  a  “  Superfluity  ’’—The  Delicate  Electric  Meter 
the  Main  Obstacle  to  Compulsory  Testing— Absorption  of  the 
Gas  Industry  Proposed. 

Defender  of  the  electrical  faith,  and  Chairman  of  the  Electricity 
Publicity  Committee,  Mr.  H.  B.  Renwick,  has  written  to  the  Press 
pointing  out  that  the  statement  that  a  recent  fire  a  was  caused 
by  the  fusing  of  an  electric  wire  is  without  foundation.  Some  of 
the  electrical  journals,  by  the  way,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  that  there  had  been  a  fire  at  the  Carlton  Hotel,  until  Mr. 
Renwick’s  letter  brought  it  to  their  notice.  The  assertion  that 
the  statement  “  is  without  foundation  ”  seems  rather  strong.  Mr. 
Renwick’s  sources  of  information  are  two.  In  the  first  place, 
he  says  that  the  Company  who  supply  the  hotel  with  electricity 
have  made  a  thorough  investigation,  and  give  full  assurance  that 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  connect  the  fire  with  any  elec¬ 
trical  source.  Naturally  1  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  was  not 
any  direct  or  existing  evidence  when  the  Company’s  represen¬ 
tatives  got  upon  the  scene,  seeing  that  the  electrical  system  could 
not  have  been  intact  after  the  fire.  In  the  second  place,  he  points 
out  that  the  official  report  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade  on  the 
occurrence  gives  the  “  supposed  cause  ”  of  the  fire  as  “  unknown.” 
This  statement  is  hardly  justified.  There  was  an  ample  report 
of  the  inquest  on  the  victim  of  the  fire  in  the  “  Daily  Telegraph  ” 
for  Aug.  14.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  Superintendent  W.  J.  May, 
of  the  London  Fire  Brigade.  He  was  asked  whether  he  could 
say  what  was  the  cause  of  the  outbreak ;  and  he  replied  that 
there  had  been  a  short-circuit  of  the  electric  wires,  but  whether 
this  was  what  originated  the  fire,  he  could  not  declare.  But 
the  Directors  of  the  Carlton  Hotel  appear  to  have  been  fairly  well 
satisfied  as  to  the  cause,  inasmuch  as  the  day  succeeding  the 
fire,  they  issued  a  statement  which  commenced  :  “  The  fire  which 
occurred  in  the  Carlton  Hotel,  in  the  Haymarket,  yesterday  even¬ 
ing,  is  believed  by  the  management  to  have  originated  owing  to  a 
short-circuit  in  the  service  lift.”  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
the  management  of  the  hotel  do  not  agree  that  the  “supposed 
cause  ”  of  the  fire  is  “  unknown ;  ”  evidently,  too,  they  hold  an 


opinion  contrary  to  that  of  the  Electric  Supply  Company,  that 
there  is  “  no  evidence”  as  to  the  cause.  And  certainly  their  feel¬ 
ing  must  be  that  Mr.  Renwick  is  a  bit  too  dogmatic  when  he  says 
that  the  cause  assigned  “  is  without  foundation.”  There  was  the 
service  lift ;  and  there  were  the  electric  wires.  A  little  boy  in  the 
street  could  not  have  thrown  a  cigarette  end  up  into  that  lift. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  use  matches  in  the  lift.  To  say  the  least, 
the  pointer  of  the  indicator  is  set  with  remarkable  stubbornness 
in  one  direction. 

There  are  a  few  points  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Marylebone 
electricity  department  that  are  interesting  and  informative.  We 
had  been  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  A.  Hugh  Seabrook  must 
have  had  a  big  and  satisfactorily  long  experience  with  electric 
cooking  to  have  given  him  the  vast  amount  of  assurance  that  he 
displayed  in  an  article  upon  which  comment  was  made  in  the 
“Memoranda”  last  week.  It  seems  that,  all  told,  he  had  only,  at 
the  date  of  his  report,  seventeen  electric  ovens  in  use — a  number 
that  can  hardly  be  sufficient  to  go  round,  at  the  rate  of  one  apiece, 
the  households  of  the  members  of  his  own  staff  and  those  of  the 
members  of  the  Electricity  Committee  of  the  Borough  Council. 
The  next  point  that  is  striking  is  the  increase  of  14J  per  cent,  in 
the  units  disposed  of  during  the  year.  There  has  been  much 
congratulation  over  this  increase ;  but  it  requires  a  little  analysis 
to  get  to  its  inner  meaning.  It  is  found  that  the  total  consump¬ 
tion  of  electricity  for  all  purposes  during  the  year  was  12,336,956 
units,  as  compared  with  10,776,459  units  the  preceding  year — -an 
increase  of  1,560,497  units.  Of  this  increase,  private  lighting 
contributed  704,429  units,  public  lighting  (municipal  patronage) 
654,583  units,  and  power  and  heat  201,485  units.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  increase  from  the  public  lamps  was  within  50,000  units  as 
great  as  the  increase  from  private  lighting.  The  14^  per  cent, 
total  increase  is  therefore  constituted  as  follows:  Private  lighting, 
6-5  per  cent. ;  public  lighting,  6’i  per  cent. ;  and  power  and  heat, 
1*9  per  cent.  Therefore,  8-q  per  cent,  is  the  only  increase  apart 
from  public  lighting;  and  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  the  8-q  per  cent, 
represents  low-priced  units.  We  wish  that,  in  the  figures  before 
us,  the  revenue  from  public  lighting — £13,769 — was  separated,  in 
order  to  show  the  receipts  for  current  and  the  payments  for 
maintenance.  In  connection  with  the  Sales  and  Publicity  De¬ 
partment  of  the  undertaking,  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year 
was  £19,171  ;  while  the  receipts  amounted  to  £16,959.  Thus  the 
department  shows  a  net  financial  loss  or  cost  of  £2212.  Mr.  Sea- 
brook  apparently  keeps  a  good  staff  in  connection  with  this 
department,  seeing  that  salaries  amount  for  the  twelve  months  to 
£4208.  It  seems  that  a  veritable  mountain  of  trouble  occurs  with 
the  consumers ;  and  with  this  trouble  the  apparently  big  and 
well-paid  staff  has  to  cope.  No  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
time  of  the  members,  it  is  observed,  is  spent  in  settling  account 
queries  and  complaints.  That  is  the  only  rendering  we  can  give 
to  the  following  statement :  “  An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this 
part  of  the  department’s  work  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
for  quite  a  month  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  practically  the  whole  of 
the  staff  is  employed  in  settling  account  queries  and  complaints.”  It  is 
manifestly  a  very  expensive  and  time-absorbing  job  to  keep  the 
electricity  consumers  of  Marylebone  “  satisfied,”  even  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Seabrook  and  his  retinue  from  West  Ham. 

The  article  that  appeared  in  the  “Electrician”  recently,  en¬ 
titled  “  Can  it  be  Possible  ?  ”  has  brought  a  letter  to  our  contem¬ 
porary  from  a  correspondent  who  found  the  article  refreshing 
during  this  season  of  “wasp  stings  and  empty  bottles.”  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  suggest  any  connection  between  the  “  empty  bottles  ” 
and  the  wild  words  that  he  forwarded  to  our  contemporary,  for¬ 
tunately  perhaps  for  his  own  reputation  under  the  nom  de  plume 
“  Relay.”  There  is  only  one  point  in  it  to  mention  here.  In  these 
days  when  the  waves  of  prosperity  roll  towards,  and  break 
over,  the  gas  industry,  and  opportunities  for  fresh  business  have 
been  richly  opened  up,  it  is  perhaps  good  that  we  should  have,  no 
matter  how  weak  the  pen  producing  it,  our  feelings  of  satisfaction 
mixed  with  a  fair  proportion  of  humility.  To  this  end  perhaps 
the  following  piece  of  fiction  extracted  from  the  letter  in  question 
will  contribute  :  “  With  regard  to  their  many  desperate  attempts 
to  find  fresh  outlets  for  gas,  the  vendors  of  this  superfluity  are 
finding  that  their  opportunities  are  becoming  fewer  daily  ;  and  it 
only  requires  a  combined  forward  move  on  the  part  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  electrical  industry  to  co-operate  as  you  suggest,  and 
keep  in  close  touch  through  the  medium  of  the  technical  press. 
The  necessity  for  this  vigilance  is  shown  by  the  latest  move  on 
the  part  of  the  gas  undertakings.  Even  in  the  past  their  tactics 
have  oftentimes  been  more  vindictive  than  competitive  ;  their 
real  aim,  wasp-like,  being  to  damage  their  opponent  at  the  cost 
of  greater  damage  to  themselves.”  “  Relay  ”  does  not  know  the 
character  of  the  gas  industry,  nor  is  he  aware  that  the  business  in 
the  “  superfluity  ”  is  putting  on  flesh  daily. 

The  electrical  industry  is  beginning  to  pay  special  attention  to 
the  question  of  the  compulsory  testing  of  electric  meters.  They  see 
the  cloud  of  a  movement  to  this  end  in  the  electrical  firmament ; 
and  they  do  not  like  it.  The  London  County  Council  and  the 
Manchester  City  Justices  are  again  urging  legislation  for  the  com¬ 
pulsory  testing  of  electric  meters  ;  and  the  weakest  part  of  the  case 
in  opposition  is  that  the  electrical  industry  can  show  no  just  cause 
why  the  electric  meter  should  be  exempt  from  an  independent  offi¬ 
cial  test  any  more  than  weights  and  measures  used  in  the  sale  of 
other  commodities.  The  only  excuse  they  can  produce  is  that  the 
meters  themselves  will  not  stand  it;  and  therefore  the  excuse  sup¬ 
plies  a  very  good  reason  why  consumers  of  electricity  should  have 
a  greater  desire  for  testing  and  certification.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
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the  consumers  that  electricity  meters  are  what  they  are.  An  article 
on  the  subject  has  appeared  in  the  “  Electrical  1  hues,  with  points 
in  which  we  agree,  and  with  points  in  which  we  disagree.  In  the 
first  place,  while  there  are  provisions  in  the  Electric  Lighting  Act 
of  1909  for  meters  being  certified,  there  are  no  provisions  for  the 
compulsory  and  independent  testing  of  meters  and  the  compul¬ 
sory  use  of  tested  and  independently  certified  meters  ;  so  that  it  is 
not  very  wrong  to  say,  as  was  said  recently  in  the  Manchester  City 
Council,  that  there  is  “  as  yet  no  Act  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the 
testing  and  sealing  of  electricity  meters.”  The  first  objection  of 
our  contemporary  is  that  the  compulsory,  independent  testing  of 
meters,  “  like  each  new  item  of  social  reform,  means  saddling  the 
community — or  the  electric  portion  thereof — with  another  batch 
of  officials.”  The  question  is  then  asked,  “Can  the  electricity 
supply  undertakings  support  them  ?  ”  The  argument  leads  up  to 
the  finding  that  the  larger  ones  could  do  so,  but  not  the  smaller 
ones.  In  the  case  of  gas  undertakings,  the  very  smallest  is  not 
allowed  to  have  a  meter  in  use  that  has  not  been  officially  certified, 
stamped,  and  sealed.  The  first  expense  of  doing  this  is  included 
in  the  initial  cost  of  the  meters ;  subsequent  tests  and  certification 
are,  of  course,  another  matter.  But  indirectly  (except  in  cases 
where  the  consumer  himself  desires  the  re-certification  of  a  meter, 
and  it  is  found  correct  within  the  statutory  limits,  then  the 
charge  falls  upon  him  directly)  the  gas  consumers,  through  the 
gas  undertaking,  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  meter-testing,  just 
the  same  as  they  do  all  other  charges  incidental  to  the  provision 
of  the  supply  of  gas. 

This  brings  us  to  the  strongest  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  the  testing  of  electric  meters  ;  and  this  very  objection,  at 
the  same  time,  offers  the  strongest  possible  reason  for  electricity 
consumers  claiming  a  proper  and  independent  test.  Says  our  con¬ 
temporary  :  “  Let  it  be  remembered  that  a  train  journey  would 
be  distinctly  inadvisable  after  this  extra  special  testing  and  seal¬ 
ing;  the  instrument  should  go  straight  into  store,  or  else  to  the 
customer’s  premises.  Alternating  current  meters  might  perhaps 
withstand  a  railway  journey  after  testing  and  sealing,  but,  in  the 
case  of  mercury  and  commutator  meters,  even  the  short  carriage 
from  testing  room  to  consumer's  house  may  often  spill  a  little  mercury , 
or  otherwise  derange  the  delicate  mechanism.  This  is  quite  bad 
enough  when  the  testing  is  done  at  the  works.”  If  the  consumers 
were  to  read  this  statement  as  to  the  susceptibility  of  these  meters 
to  derangement,  the  electric  meter  would  be  even  more  suspect 
than  it  is  at  present ;  and  they  would  naturally  ask  what  reli¬ 
ance,  under  such  liability  to  defect,  can  they  have  in  meters  when 
fixed.  It  may  be  agreed  that  our  contemporary  has  not  overdrawn 
the  point  as  to  the  weakness  and  delicacy  of  the  electric  meter.  It  is 
distinctly  also  agreed  that  if  there  is  to  be  official  certification  and 
sealing  of  meters,  that  the  testing  authority  must  not  be  municipal, 
or  rather  must  be  independent  of  the  electricity  undertaking,  or 
those  under  whose  management  it  falls.  Otherwise,  there  would 
be  a  most  heterogeneous  state  of  affairs,  which  would  drive  the 
meter-makers  mad,  and  boost-up  the  price  of  meters.  It  comes 
to  this,  that  to  get  electricity  meters  tested  in  the  same  way  that 
gas-meters  are,  under  independent  control,  and  regulations  and 
conditions  laid  down  by  a  central  authority,  there  would  have  to 
be  an  independent  testing  institution  in  every  town,  the  upkeep  of 
which  “would  certainly  be  comparable  with  £ 1000  per  annum.” 
This  is  surely  a  stretch  of  the  imagination.  Besides  gas-meters 
being  compulsorily  tested,  every  statutory  gas  undertaking  has  to 
compulsorily  maintain  a  testing-place — some  of  them  several — for 
the  testing  of  the  gas  to  see  that  it  complies  with  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  standards.  The  electricity  supply  industry  is  not  subjected 
to  penal  testing  in  every  particular  the  same  as  is  the  gas  indus¬ 
try.  The  gas  industry — indirectly  the  gas  consumer — has  to  bear 
the  expense  of  it  all ;  and  there  is  not  much  trouble  over  it.  But 
on  the  main  point,  “an  electric-meter  is  not  a  gas-meter;  it  is 
nothing  like  it.”  We  agree ;  and  therein  is  found  the  greater 
reason  why  electricity  consumers  require  more  protection  in  the 
matter  of  the  measuring  instrument  than  gas  consumers.  J  ust  think 
over  it;  and  the  truth  of  this  will  be  seen,  unless  abnormal  den¬ 
sity  prevails.  If  the  testing  of  electricity  meters  is  made  compul¬ 
sory,  a  way  will  be  found  to  overcome  the  difficulties.  There  is 
no  will  in  the  electricity  industry  to  have  meters  compulsorily 
and  independently  tested;  and  therefore  the  proper  way  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover.  If,  however,  a  central  authority  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  finding  a  way,  the  electricity  supply  industry 
would  quickly  enough  desire  to  assist,  lest  a  greater  misfortune 
came  upon  it,  through  the  terms  of  the  test  itself. 

A  curious  contribution  to  the  “  Electrical  Review,”  by  “  Metro¬ 
politan,”  is  headed  “  Future  Practice  in  Electricity  Supply : 
Possible  Amalgamation  of  Gas  and  Electrical  Interests.”  We 
have  carefully  read  the  article  ;  and,  examining  the  author’s  argu¬ 
ments  from  our  standpoint,  it  would  appear  that  the  only  escape 
for  the  electricity  industry  from  irretrievable  disaster  is  to  allow 
the  gas  industry  to  absorb  it.  “  Metropolitan”  thinks  it  should  be 
the  other  way  about.  He  finds  no  room  nor  necessity  for  both 
electricity  and  gas  in  the  world ;  and  having  looked  deep  down 
into  the  yet  unbroken  future  [wonderful  man  1] ,  he  concludes  that 
“  the  enormous  improvement  in  electric  supply,  and  the  increase 
in  the  applications  of  electricity,  within  the  past  few  years  clearly 
prove  that  gas  as  an  illuminant  and  agent  of  motive  power  must 
sooner  or  later  become  extinct.”  How  very  shocking  1  We  have 
looked  carefully  round,  and  fail  to  find  the  “  clear  proof”  of  this. 
I  >ut  we  read  on  :  “In  the  domestic  world  electricity  is  now  able 
to  assume  the  supremacy  for  lighting,  heating,  cooking,  &c.”  We 
must  have  been  asleep  lately,  without  even  knowing  it.  “  The 


only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  fight  c)  outrance  with  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  short-sighted  policy  of  supply  undertakers  in  their 
methods  of  charging  for  energy  used.”  Well,  really,  we  had 
imagined  that  every  method  of  charging  for  electricity  that  could 
possibly  be  devised  had  been  tried  ;  but  seemingly  we  were  mis¬ 
taken.  “Metropolitan”  becomes  rational  when  he  says  that, 
“  considering  the  huge  amount  of  capital,  public  and  private,  in¬ 
vested  in  gas  undertakings,  it  is  probable  that  the  fight  we  are  now 
entering  upon  will  not  be  allowed  to  finish,  and  the  possibility  of 
amalgamation  must  be  considered.”  This  mentor,  prophet,  or  what¬ 
ever  he  is,  has  it  all  cut-and-dried.  Light,  heat,  and  power  are  to 
be  through  the  uneconomical  process  of  electricity  supply  ;  the  gas 
undertakings  are  to  be  taken  over ;  the  gas  is  to  become  a 
bye-product,  and  utilized  for  the  generation  of  electricity  ; 
and  the  present  big  markets  for  what  are  now  called  the  residual 
products  will  continub  to  be  satisfied.  We  rejoice  to  think  that 
this  chimerical  scheme  will  not  come  off.  The  gas  industry  is  not 
standing  still;  and  the  day  is  not  yet  when  it  will  consider  the 
possibility  of  being  forced  to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  elec¬ 
tricity  industry.  Sooner  or  later,  “  Metropolitan  ”  remarks  earlier 
in  his  article,  gas  as  an  illuminant  and  agent  for  motive  power 
“  must  become  extinct ;  ”  later  on  he  says  it  is  probable  “  the  fight 
we  are  entering  upon  will  not  be  allowed  to  finish.”  Which  is  it 
to  be?  for  the  statements  are  contradictory.  If  he  is  confident 
about  the  ultimate  extinction  of  gas,  then  better  let  the  still  thriv¬ 
ing  industry  die  a  natural  death.  Meantime,  perhaps,  he  will 
consider  the  other  side  of  the  scheme,  as  to  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  economical  for  the  electricity  industry  to  transfer  itself 
to  the  gas  industry.  Such  an  arrangement  would  relieve  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  from  the  ever-expanding  difficulties  that  the  still- 
developing  resources  of  the  gas  industry  presents  to  its  progress. 
The  absorption  of  the  gas  industry  would  be  a  big  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  proceeding ;  and  the  world  would  be  the  poorer  for  the 
direct  loss  of  its  services.  We  are  not  given  to  prophesy  as 
a  rule ;  but  we  will  venture  to  predict  that  “  Metropolitan  ”  will 
not  be  here  to  assist  at  the  obsequies  of  the  gas  industry. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr.  A.  M‘Nair,  the  Manager  of  the  Thornhill  Gas  Company, 
has  been  appointed  Manager  of  the  Langholm  Gas  Company. 

Mr.  H.  King  Hiller,  who  has  been  on  a  professional  visit  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
possibilities  of  a  new  natural  gas  field  in  the  Far  West,  has  returned 
to  England,  reaching  home  last  Sunday  week. 

Mr.  D.  V.  Hollingworth,  F.C.S.,  of  Salford,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Manchester  and  District  Junior  Gas  Association,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  first-class  certificate  in  Honours  in  the 
last  examination  on  “Coal-Tar  Distillation  and  Intermediate  Pro¬ 
ducts  ”  held  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 


OBITUARY. 


The  death  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  inst.  of  Mr. 
George  Langley,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  was  Clerk 
to  the  West  Ashford  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  Rural  District 
Council.  In  the  sixties,  deceased,  in  association  with  Mr.  Edward 
Norwood,  inaugurated  the  Charing  (Kent)  Gas  Company. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  last  Sunday  evening,  of  Mr. 
Raphael  Herring,  who  had  for  many  years  held  the  position  of 
Resident  Engineer  of  the  Dover  Gas  Company.  Deceased  had 
been  in  failing  health  from  the  beginning  of  the  year — his  heart 
being  the  principal  source  of  trouble ;  and  latterly  he  had  been 
practically  an  invalid.  He  joined  the  Southern  District  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Gas  Managers  in  1888,  and  the  Gas  Institute  in  1894;  and 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  read  a  paper  “  On  a  Rapid  Method  for  In¬ 
creasing  the  Yield  of  Gas  from  Ordinary  Retort-Settings  ”  before 
the  first-named  Association  in  1891.  He  had  been  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  gas  undertaking  at  Dover,  and  took  keen  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  workmen  and  in  the  success  of  their  reading 
and  recreation  room,  founded  in  1888,  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  which  he  was  the  President.  Our  readers  will, 
we  are  sure,  unite  with  us  in  expressing  sympathy  with  his  son, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Herring,  and  the  family  in  their  bereavement. 

The  death  occurred  on  Monday  last  week,  from  heart  failure, 
at  his  residence,  “Eversley,”  Hornsey  Lane,  Highgate,  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Lennard.  Deceased  was  in  his  62nd  year.  He  was 
for  more  than  forty  years  associated  with  Messrs.  S.  Pontifex  and 
Co.,  lighting  engineers,  formerly  of  22,  Coleman  Street,  E.C.,  and 
now  of  Regnart  Buildings,  Euston  Street,  N.W.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  he  had  been  sole  proprietor  of  the  business,  in  which 
he  is  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  F.  W.  Lennard, 
is  well  known  to  many  gas  engineers.  The  late  Mr.  Lennard 
carried  out  many  large  contracts  for  gas  companies,  municipal 
authorities,  &c.,  notably  installations  of  public  lighting.  He  was 
a  Director  of  the  Barnet,  Harpenden,  and  Grays  Gas  Companies, 
and  for  many  years  was  Auditor  of  the  first-named  Company.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Engineers ;  also  of  the  Evening 
Star  Lodge.  He  leaves  a  widow,  two  sons,  and  three  daughters. 
Until  recently  he  was  Vicar’s  Warden  of  the  Parish  Church, 
Hornsey,  and  was  associated  with  several  charities.  The  inter¬ 
ment  took  place  at  Highgate  Cemetery  last  Friday. 
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IN  THE  LABOUR  WORLD. 


Gas  and  Electricity  Works  Protection  during  Strikes  and  Riots. 

During  last  week,  progress  in  producing  pacification  in  the  labour 
world  continued  to  be  made  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  week, 
tranquillity  was  fairly  well  restored.  But  this  recent  attempt  to 
create  a  stoppage  of  the  nation’s  work,  and  to  commit  the  whole 
country  to  general  inconvenience,  waste,  and  worse,  has  left  the 
disquieting  feeling  that  the  country  will  be  able  to  have  less  de¬ 
pendence  than  ever  upon  labour  dominated  by  Trade  Unions 
that  are,  in  turn,  directed  by  Socialists  of  the  most  pronounced 
and  extreme  types.  Paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  appear, 
the  most  certain  thing  in  the  future  is  that  a  greater  uncertainty 
than  before  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  will  exist  in  the 


labour  world.  However,  we  will  not  anticipate  trouble,  beyond 
doing  all  possible  to  be  prepared  for  it. 

As  was  shown  in  our  columns  last  week,  a  little  of  the  influence 
of  unrest  had  penetrated  among  gas  workers  in  various  places, 
and  the  opportunity  was  being  taken  by  the  Gas- Workers’  Union 
to  endeavour  to  foment  trouble  at  Beckton,  and  to  get  back  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Union  the  men  who  have  found  a  better  way  of 
improving  their  positions  than  by  being  members  of  a  militant 
and  socialistic  organization.  Not  much  good  has  so  far  come 
to  the  Union  from  their  efforts  to  stir  up  strife.  At  Manchester 
and  Salford,  things  have  returned  to  their  normal  conditions ; 
and  nothing  more  has  yet  been  heard  of  the  pressure  that  the 
unionist  organizations  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Gas  Depart¬ 
ments  to  get  rid  of  non-unionist  labour.  At  Sheffield,  the  Gas 
Company  have  received  the^demands  for  higher  wages ;  and  the 
question  is  now  under  consideration.^  [But  with  the  collapse  of 


Lieutenant. TrenchBin  Command  of  the  Fifths  Northumberland  Fusiliers  at  the  Birkenhead  Gas-Works. 


A  Transport  Waggon  at  the  Birkenhead  Corporation  A  Convoy  of  Scots  Greys  leaving  the  Gas-Works  with  Coke  for  the 


Gas-Works. 

present  trouble  in  these  large  industrial  centres,  the  purely  local 
threatenings  among  gas-works  labour  may  be  said  to  have  almost 
vanished. 

Last  week  allusion  was  made  to  the  stoppage,  and  afterwards 
partial  stoppage,  of  the  service  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  Elec¬ 
tricity  Station  through  the  strike  in  the  city.  Electricity  supply 
and  strikes  do  not  agree.  The  former  is  a  weak  point  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  city  or  town,  seeing  that  the  men  employed  in  connection 
therewith  have  it  within  their  power  to  swiftly  discontinue  the 
service.  Labour  in  this  country  was  taught  that  by  Paris ;  and 
the  Government  in  this  country  during  the  recent  railway  strike, 
and  following  the  Liverpool  experience,  determined  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  electric  power  stations  in  London  should  be  protected  by 
furnishing  them  with  military  custodians.  It  is  right  that  there 
should  be  protection  of  the  kind  for  both  gas  and  electricity  works 
when  disorder  is  trying  by  all — including  foul— means,  to  obtain 
the  mastery.  Nothing  worse  could  happen  than  that  London 


Electric  Tramway  Generating  Station. 

during  the  hours  of  darkness,  and  at  such  a  disturbed  time,  should 
be  deprived  of  its  means  of  gas  and  electric  lighting.  Fortunately, 
the  stronger  protector  of  the  community  against  anything  ol  the 
kind  is  the  one  that  is  used  more  generally. 

We  have  mentioned  Liverpool,  and  what  the  rebellious  ones 
there  succeeded  in  doing  in  cutting  off  the  supply  of  electricity. 
There  were  statements  flying  around  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  get  the  gas  workers  out  in  sympathy.  But,  as  we  said 
last  week,  the  Liverpool  Gas  Company’s  workers  are  all  of  them 
loyal  and  trustworthy ;  and  the  citizens  can  to-day  realize  how 
much  they  owe  to  the  Company’s  men.  Across  in  Birkenhead 
tumult  likewise  reigned ;  and  in  order  that  the  gas  men  should 
not  be  molested,  military  protection  was  given  to  the  gas-works. 
It  was  a  novel  sight  to  see  this  military  invasion  of  a  normally 
peaceful  industrial  centre.  Rightly,  believing  photographs  of  the 
event  would  interest  us,  Mr.  T.  O.  Paterson,  the  Engineer  and 
Manager  of  the  works,  has  forwarded  a  few.  In  the  interest,  our 
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readers  are  able  to  join  by  the  reproduction  here  of  three  of  the 
photographs. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  we  referred  last  week,  as  we 
have  referred  on  previous  occasions,  to  the  fact  that  electricity 
stations  are  not  protected,  as  are  gas  and  water  works,  by  the 
Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875.  The  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  have  been  considering 
the  question  of  asking  for  an  extension  of  this  protection  to  all 
municipal  concerns;  but  no  resolution  has  been  passed.  The 
“  Electrical  Times  ”  has  also  called  attention  to  the  point,  and 
claims  that  protection  should  be  extended  to  electricity  stations. 
Gas  and  water  works  do  not  desire  any  exclusive  property  in  the 
security  afforded  by  the  Act,  more  especially  seeing  that  they  are 
both  further  protected  by  having  storage  upon  which  to  tempor¬ 
arily  fall.  The  public  service  that  has  no  similar  means  of  storage 
is  altogether  weaker ;  therefore  if  the  electricity  industry  can 
succeed  in  obtaining  an  amendment  of  the  Act  so  as  to  include 
their  stations,  the  gas  industry  will  congratulate  them. 


QUALITY  OF  LONDON  GAS. 


Second  Quarter  of  the  Year. 

The  following  is  our  customary  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
official  testings  made  in  the  testing-places  controlled  by  the 
London  County  Council  in  respect  of  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year — i.e.,  the  thirteen  weeks  ended  July  x — with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  figures  for  the  second  quarters  of  the  years  1909  and  1910. 
The  similar  results  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  were  given 
in  the  “Journal ”  of  May  23,  p.  511. 

Illuminating  Power. 

Table  I.  gives  the  averages  of  the  results  of  all  the  testings  of 
illuminating  power.  Though  the  past  quarter’s  figures  are  lower 
than  those  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year,  they  are  a 


Table  I. — Averages  of  all  the  Testings  of  Illuminating  Power  for  the 
Second  Quarter  of  the  Year  [Candles]. 


Company. 

No  2“  Metropolitan  "Argand. 

Flat-Flame. 

1909. 

I9IO. 

1 9 1 1 . 

1909. 

1910. 

I9II. 

Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company  . 

ifi’75 

15-14 

15 ‘OO 

11-69 

9-07 

8-75 

South  Metropolitan 
Company  . 

16 '64 

16 '00 

1581 

11  03 

IO'35 

io'o8 

Commercial  Com¬ 
pany  .... 

14-90 

I4'73 

14-61 

9-24 

8-74 

8-47 

little  higher  than  those  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  The 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  have  worked  with  a  larger  margin 
in  hand  over  the  prescribed  illuminating  power  of  14  candles  than 
the  Commercial  Gas  Company,  who  likewise  supply  a  mixture  of 
coal  gas  and  carburetted  water  gas.  The  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company,  with  coal  gas  alone,  naturally  have  a  still  greater 
margin  in  hand.  The  minimum  results  for  the  testings  made 
with  the  No.  2  “  Metropolitan”  argand  burner  in  the  last  quarter 
were:  For  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  I3'8o  candles;  for 
the  South  Metropolitan  Company,  14-11  candles;  and  for  the 
Commercial  Company,  13-55  candles.  There  has  therefore  been 
no  question  during  the  quarter  of  either  of  the  Companies  being 
liable  to  incur  a  forfeiture  in  respect  of  deficiency  of  illuminating 
power,  since  their  liability  thereto  does  not  begin  until  the  value 
falls  to  135  candles.  The  minimum  results  of  the  flat-flame  test¬ 
ings  were  :  For  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  6-86  candles ; 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  8-14  candles ;  Commercial 
Gas  Company,  7-51  candles. 

Calorific  Power. 

Table  II.  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  testings  for 
calorific  power  made  during  the  second  quarters  of  the  three 
years.  The  last  quai'ter’s  figures  do  not  differ  substantially  from 


Table  II. — Summary  of  Testings  of  Calorific  Power  ( Gross  and  Net) 
for  the  Second  Quarter  of  the  Year  [Calories  per  Cubic  Foot ] . 


Company. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

1909. 

1910. 

I9II. 

1909. 

1910. 

I9II. 

1909. 

1910. 

I9II. 

Gaslight  and  Coke — 
Gross  .... 

i45’3 

i37'5 

138-4 

155  8 

154-8 

148-6 

132-2 

128-3 

130-0 

Net . 

130  0 

122  *  2 

123-3 

!39'4 

r39"4 

132-4 

H7'5 

113-4 

114-3 

South  Metropolitan — 

Gross  .... 

!49’7 

147-2 

I45'3 

159'° 

158-0 

i54'8 

139-6 

135-8 

134-7 

Net . 

132-8 

131*0 

129-5 

142-6 

140-9 

i39'4 

124-8 

1 2 1  *0 

120*2 

Commercial — 

Gross  .... 

140-9 

i38-i 

137-2 

I5l'i 

'59'4 

I5I-7 

130-0 

118-3 

124*0 

Net . 

1260 

123-3 

122-3 

136-5 

143 '° 

132-5 

115*2 

106  •  1 

110*0 

those  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year ;  and  it  may  there¬ 
fore  be  assumed  that  they  represent  the  calorific  standard  to 
which  the  Companies  are  working  in  order  to  supply  consumers 
with  the  most  useful  gas  producible  under  the  obligations  in  re¬ 
spect  of  price  and  quality  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Metro¬ 


politan  Gas  Acts.  But  while  the  average  and  even  the  minimum 
returns  for  testings  of  illuminating  power  have  shown  an  appreci¬ 
ably  higher  value  than  is  required  by  Statute,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  minimum  of  no-o  calories  net  per  cubic  foot  reported 
on  one  occasion  for  the  gas  supplied  by  the  Commercial  Company 
is  below  the  standard  of  1125  calories  accepted  by  the  Gaslight 
and  Coke  Company  in  their  Act  of  1909  as  the  figure  below  which 
the  gas  should  not  fall  without  the  Company  becoming  liable  to 
incur  a  forfeiture.  In  another  weekly  report  also,  a  return  of  1  i2‘i 
calories  net  is  made  for  the  Commercial  Company’s  gas.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  standard  of  calorific  power  by  which 
the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  assented  provisionally  to  be 
bound  is  too  high  for  a  gas  undertaking  which  has  merely  ob¬ 
served  hitherto  a  standard  of  illuminating  power  of  14  candles. 

Sulphur. 

The  average  and  maximum  results  obtained  in  the  testings  for 
sulphur  during  the  second  quarters  of  the  three  years  are  given  in 
Table  III.  The  fall  in  the  proportion  of  sulphur  in  the  coal  gas 


Table  III. — Summary  of  Testings  of  the  Sulphur  in  London  Gas  for 
the  Second  Quarter  of  the  Year  [Grains  per  100  Cubic  Feet], 


Average. 

Maximum. 

Company. 

1909. 

1910 

I9II. 

1909. 

1910. 

I9II. 

Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company  . 

South  Metropolitan 

35-7 

35-o 

33’9 

58-8 

*  59-3 

56-1 

Company  . 
Commercial  Com- 

46-2 

32-8 

26-3 

107-3 

68-6 

44-i 

pany  .... 

35-8 

28-9 

29-8 

72*2 

52-7 

51-6 

supplied  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Company,  to  which  attention 
has  already  been  directed  [see  “Journal,”  Vol.  CXIV.,  p.  511], 
has  continued  into  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  year ;  and 
the  Company  now  take  pride  of  place  in  London  in  respect  of 
freedom  of  their  gas  supply  from  sulphur.  The  returns  from 
the  other  two  Companies,  however,  also  show  commendably  low 
figures  in  this  respect. 


Weak  Evasion  of  the  “  Electrician.” 

The  “  Electrician  ”  has  got  very  angry  with  us,  and  the  omnis¬ 
cient  gentleman  or  prophet  whose  sayings  have  recently  received 
a  little  attention  from  us  in  the  “  Electricity  Supply  Memoranda  ” 
has  evidently  been  ordered  to  stop  his  predictions  for  a  time,  and 
to  turn  on  a  vein  of  choice  invective.  He  has  complied,  and  has 
left  uppermost  the  impressions  of  pusillanimity  and  evasion,  has 
libelled  us  by  construing  banter  as  “  vulgar  personalities,”  and 
has  brought  ridicule  upon  the  “  Electrician  ”  by  making  that  the 
excuse  for  not  replying  to  a  question  that  was  addressed  to  it  on 
Aug.  15  (p.  409).  An  extract  from  this  last  piece  of  hysterical 
composition  in  our  contemporary  will  afford  additional  amuse¬ 
ment  to  our  readers,  and  will  save  further  comment  on  our  part : 

“  We  are  now  invited  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  Berry 
Construction  Company,  about  whose  ‘  Tricity  ’  cookers,  at  Preston, 
we  ventured  (without  asking  the  permission  of  the  ‘  Journal  of  Gas 
Lighting  ’)  to  give  a  few  figures.  .  .  .  Not  content  with  a  wild 

prancing  around  the  hot  plate  of  discussion,  our  contemporary  en¬ 
deavours  to  escape  the  grilling  figures  by  ‘  abusing  ’  the  author  of  a 
testimonial  to  the  ‘  Tricity  1  cooker.  The  insinuations  are  that  the 
testimonial  was  influenced  by  the  Berry  Construction  Company,  and 
that  Mr.  Haynes,  the  householder  in  question,  was  not  satisfied  with 
cooking  the  meat  but  *  cooked  ’  the  figures  well.  Vulgar  personalities 
were  also  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Haynes.  These  tactics 
are  unworthy  of  our  pugilistic  contemporary,  whom  we  have  never 
until  now  had  to  accuse  of  hitting  below  the  belt.  It  must  not  wonder 
that  the  Berry  Construction  Company  and  Mr.  Haynes  maintain  a 
dignified  silence  as  the  best  ‘response1  to  such  attacks.  Mr.  Berry 
is  by  no  means  ‘  coy.’  We  advise  the  ‘Journal  of  Gas  Lighting  ’  to 
cultivate  its  old  sporting  style  and  get  in,  if  it  can,  a  few  heavy  body 
blows  on  the  ‘  Tricity  ’  cooking  proposition.  It  will  not  then  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  it  to  turn  from  the  Berry  Construction  Company  to  us  for  an 
explanation  of  the  difference  between  gas  and  electrical  heat.” 

Our  contemporary  has  here  shown  a  grand  capacity  for  reading 
into  things  something  that  is  not  there ;  but  the  exercise  of  this 
capacity  may  sometimes  prove  dangerous.  The  paltry  excuse 
made  for  evasion  is  as  weak  as  the  statement  that  we  indulged 
in  “  vulgar  personalities  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Haynes.” 


Manchester  and  District  Junior  Gas  Association. — The  Council 

of  the  Association  have  arranged  a  pic-nic  to  Chester  next  Satur¬ 
day.  The  programme  includes  a  visit  to  Eaton  Hall  and  an 
inspection  of  the  private  gas-works  and  power  station  on  the 
estate.  Mr.  J.  C.  Belton,  the  Engineer  of  the  Chester  Gas-Com¬ 
pany,  has  arranged  to  meet  the  party  on  their  arrival,  and  explain 
the  model  gas-works. 

Death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Maby.— The  death  occurred  recently  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Maby,  who  had  for  forty-four  years  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Bristol  Gas  Company.  At  the  funeral,  which  took  place 
last  Tuesday  at  the  Shirehampton  Cemetery,  the  coffin  was  borne 
by  six  of  the  Company’s  meter  inspectors ;  and,  besides  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  there  were  present  Mr.  John  Phillips,  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  Mr.  D.  Irving,  the  Engineer. 
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FORTY=TWO  CANDLES  PER  CUBIC  FOOT. 


By  the  “Nico”  High-Power  Low-Pressure  Lamp. 

Still  we  progress;  and  gather  fresh  reward,  through  persever¬ 
ance,  from  the  unexplored  reserves  of  the  gas  industry.  The  end 
of  progress  or  reward  is  not  yet.  When  it  was  our  pleasure  to 
announce  to  the  gas  industry  the  large  jump  that  had  been  made 
in  lighting  efficiency  through  high-pressure  gas  and  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  lamp,  there  were  the  sceptics,  who  could  not  believe  until 
they  themselves  had  seen.  They  are  sceptics  no  longer.  It  is 
written  large  in  the  history  of  accomplished  and  tried  things  in 
the  gas  industry,  and  in  the  successes  of  this  period,  that  what 
was  stated  was  true.  The  same  whisperings  of  scepticism  that 
were  then  heard  may  be  heard  again  on  learning  that  a  lamp  is 
now  on  the  market  that  has  the  capacity  for  giving  to  the  user, 
with  a  mixed  coal  and  carburetted  water  gas  of  about  15  candles 
illuminating  power,  at  ordinary  district  pressures,  an  efficiency 
of  (the  independent  testings  of  a  photometrical  authority  show) 
42  candles  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  consumed  per  hour.  The  points 
as  to  the  candle  power  of  the  gas  and  as  to  “  ordinary  ”  district 
pressure  are  mentioned  particularly,  as  it  is  necessary  to  empha¬ 
size  the  facts  that  the  tests  were  not  made  in  an  area  in  which 
high  illuminating  power  or  high  district  pressures  rule. 

The  new  lamp  has  been  put  upon  the  market  by  the  New  In¬ 
verted  Incandescent  Gas-Lamp  Company,  Limited,  whose  efforts 
at  maintaining  the  reputation  that  they  deservedly  have  in  the 
inverted  gas-lamp  world — having  been  pioneers  in  this  particular 
direction — are  as  successful  as  the  inverted  lamp  is  brilliant  and 
efficient.  The  present  achievement  comes  very  opportunely  be¬ 
fore  the  gas  industry.  People  want  more  light.  Light  seems  to 


A.  Air  Regulator.  D.  Dust  Ejector.  The  action  of  pressing  the  knob  down 
forces  a  needle  plunger  through  the  gas-way,  freeing  same  from  obstruction. 
G.  Gas  Regulator,  controlling  all  the  burners  at  the  same  time. 


The  Nico  High-Power  Low-Pressure  Lamp  for  Outside  Lighting. 


create  an  insatiable  appetite.  Everywhere,  where  lamps  of  higher 
power  can  be  applied,  people  are  asking  for  units  of  illumination 
that  had  no  place  in  the  past.  In  the  streets,  for  shop  lighting,  in 
railway  stations,  in  halls,  in  the  market  place,  in  the  emporium,  a 
larger  unit  of  light  is  now  sought ;  and  a  high-power  unit  of  light 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  present  fittings,  without  any  cost  save 
that  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  lamp  itself,  that  shows  a 
running  economy  at  low  pressure,  and  that  lights  the  place  without 
disturbing  the  peace,  will  secure  abundant  favour.  That  is  what 
the  “Nico”  high-power  low-pressure  lamp  claims  to  do,  and, 
what  is  more,  does  it.  It  is  an  advance. 

The  lamp  is  made  in  three  sizes— 500,  750,  and  1000  candle 
power ;  the  burners  each  giving  a  light  of  250  candles.  From 
this,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  lamps  are  fitted  respectively 
with  two,  three,  and  four  burners  each.  Being  a  fact  that  the 
trials  made  by  an  independent  testing  expert  show  an  efficiency  of 
42  candles  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  at  18-ioths  pressure  (which  is 
the  pressure  at  which  the  highest  efficiency  has  been  attained),  it 
follows  that  the  consumption  of  each  burner  is  6  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  hour,  so  that  a  500-candle  power  lamp  can  be  run  on  12  cubic 
feet  per  hour  at  low  pressure,  a  750-candle  power  one  on  18  cubic 
feet,  and  a  1000-candle  power  one  on  24  cubic  feet.  In  other  words, 
the  500-candle  power  lamp  will  run  for  exactly  three  hours  on  a 
pennyworth  of  low-pressure  gas,  sold  at  2s.  4d.  per  xooo  cubic  feet. 
That  is  economical  lighting. 

Besides  the  economy  of  this  high-power  low-pressure  lamp, 
there  are  several  points  about  it  that  appeal  strongly  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  technical  investigator  of  its  merits.  In  high-power 
lamps  of  this  kind,  naturally  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  generated ; 


and  such  lamps  should  be  strongly  constructed,  in  order  that  the 
depreciation  allowance  may  be  spread  over  a  long  period,  and  re¬ 
pairs  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  In  buying  a  high-power  gas-lamp, 
the  best  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  T.  hese  lamps  have  metal  in 
them,  and  plenty  of  it.  They  are  of  extra  heavy  make  throughout, 
even  to  such  details  as  the  bunsen  tubes,  the  nozzles,  nuts,  and  so 
forth.  Yet  the  lamps  are  not  clumsy-looking.  On  the  contrary, 
for  such  high-power  lamps,  and  for  lamps  of  such  good  weight, 
they  are  extremely  neat  looking. 

The  principles  of  the  lamp  (which  has  been  patented,  and, 
broadly,  is  on  the  self-intensifying  principle)  are  not  for  descrip¬ 
tion  at  the  present  stage.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  fea¬ 
tures  that  may  be  referred  to  as  being  of  importance  in  connection 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  lamp  in  a  state  of  high  efficiency.  Com¬ 
bined  with  the  two  features  of  low-pressure  and  high-power,  we  re¬ 
gard  the  development  of  the  ease  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
high-power  gas-lamps  as  of  vast  importance,  in  view  of  the  large 
growth  of  their  use.  In  this  lamp  one  gas-regulator,  externally 
operated,  controls  all  the  burners  ;  and  to  this  regulator  a  lock¬ 
nut  is  fitted  ;  so  that,  when  once  adjustment  has  been  made,  the 
lock-nut  can  be  brought  into  use,  and  prevent  the  adjustment  be¬ 
ing  disturbed.  The  burners  are  each  fitted  with  an  air-regulator, 
also  operated  from  outside  the  lamp,  so  that  precise  regulation  can 
be  effected  at  any  time.  In  connection  with  this  adjustment  an  im¬ 
portant  point  arises.  In  these  burners,  there  is  no  needle  regu¬ 
lator — the  burners  being  made  with  fixed  nipples.  The  question 
naturally  occurs  to  one  :  How  is  the  orifice,  or  gas  way,  of  the 
nipple  cleared  in  the  event  of  any  obstruction  ?  It  is  rendered 
an  easy  operation  by  a  very  ingenious  device,  which  will  attract 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  just  as  it  did  ours,  on  account  of  its 
simplicity  and  effectiveness.  If  readers  look  at  the  illustration,  a 
small  dome  or  cap  will  be  noticed  at  the  head  of  the  lamp.  There 
is  one  of  these  over  the  top  of  each  burner.  This  cap  is  spring 
controlled  ;  and  it  is  connected  with  a  cleaning-needle.  By  simply 
pressing  down  the  cap,  the  needle  passes  through  the  gas-way  of 
the  nipple,  and  clears  it  of  any  obstruction.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  any  time,  whether  or  not  the  lamp  is  in  use  (and  if  in 
use,  without  extinguishing  the  flames) ;  and  by  this  beautifully 
simple  and  handy  means,  the  efficiency  of  the  lamp  can  be  fully 
maintained.  On  its  “  return  stroke”  after  passing  through  the 
burner,  the  needle  is  carried  quite  away  from  the  nipple  orifice, 
in  order  not  to  impede  in  any  way  the  velocity  of  the  gas. 

A  point  that  bears  upon  structural  upkeep  is  the  interchange- 
ability  of  the  parts  of  the  three  sizes  of  lamp.  In  length  they  are 
all  three  the  same ;  and  it  is  only  the  four-burner  lamp  that  is 
rather  large  circumferentially  in  the  body  part — the  steel  casings 
of  the  other  two  lamps  being  precisely  the  same.  With  this  one 
exception,  all  parts  of  the  three  lamps  are  precisely  similar — the 
burners  are  the  same,  the  glassware  the  same,  the  reflectors  the 
same,  the  mantles  the  same.  The  importance  of  this  interchange- 
ability  and  conformity  will  be  recognized  in  connection  with  lamp 
maintenance  schemes  and  stock  requirements.  We  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  mantles.  These  are  larger  in  diameter  and  greater  in 
length  than  the  standard  inverted  mantle — having,  we  should 
calculate,  about  twice  the  superfices  of  the  latter.  They  are  also 
stronger  built  than  ordinary  mantles ;  and  so  far  as  durability  goes, 
they  should  have  a  life  equal  to  other  good  mantles  used  on  low- 
pressure  burners. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  set  of  the  new  lamps 
in  use ;  and  though  nine  burners  were  in  operation  (in  the  three 
lamps)  in  an  enclosed  space,  they  were  absolutely  noiseless.  This 
will  be  a  commendation  for  interior  work  where  a  high-power, 
steady,  silent  light  is  required.  But  the  greater  of  the  two  main 
impressions  was  the  intensity  in  the  matter  of  incandescence 
(without  any  glaring  effect)  of  the  mantles.  The  best  effect  it  was 
found  was  obtained  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  lamp 
had  been  in  use,  when  it  had  become  well  heated  up,  although 
from  the  start  the  duty  was  high.  Every  mantle  was  thoroughly 
inspected;  and  everyone  was  found  just  as  incandescent  by  the 
supporting  ring  as  at  the  base.  There  were  no  dark  spots. 
Inside  the  mantles,  there  must  be  a  bunsen  flame  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  merit.  It  is  a  soft  flame ;  and  each  mantle  is  full  of  it. 
To  attain  such  results  with  such  low  pressures,  points  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  ideal  flame ;  and  thus,  through  the  achievement,  a 
further  stride  has  been  effected  in  efficiency,  and  in  the  securing 
of  a  high-power  and  economical  unit  of  light,  at  a  low  cost  for 
installation.  This  lamp  is  going  to  claim  considerable  attention, 
and  gain  and  retain  fresh  ground  for  the  gas  industry. 


The  sensation  produced  on  the  retina  by  a  source  of  light  of 
short  duration  has  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century  been 
taken  as  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  intensity  of  the  source 
into  its  duration.  The  early  experiments  of  Talbot  and  Swan,  and 
the  later  ones  of  Bloch  and  Charpentier,  provided  ample  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  law  so  far  as  it  related  to  sources  of  considerable  in¬ 
tensity.  In  the  “  Journal  de  Physique  ”  for  July,  MM.  A.  Blondel 
and  J.  Rey  point  out  that  for  weak  sources,  the  intensities  of 
which  are  not  much  greater  than  the  lowest  perceptible,  the  state¬ 
ment  cannot  be  true,  or  there  would  be  no  lower  limit  to  percep¬ 
tion.  On  this  ground,  says  “  Nature,”  they  argue  that  the  sensa¬ 
tion  should  be  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  excess  of  the 
intensity  of  the  source  over  the  minimum  just  perceptible  into  the 
duration  of  the  source  ;  and  this  conclusion  they  have  verified  by 
means  of  the  measurements  made  by  seventeen  observers  by  two 
independent  methods  of  observation. 
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WOODALL-DUCKHAM  CONTINUOUS  SYSTEM  OF  CARBONIZING. 

A  Large  Installation  at  Bournemouth. 


The  Continuous  Ferro=Concrete  Foundations. 


In  view  of  the  continued  rapid  growth  of  the  consumption  of  gas 
in  their  district,  the  Directors  of  the  Bournemouth  Gas  and  Water 
Company  have  already  been  obliged  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  carbonizing  plant  at  their  new  gas-works  at  Poole. 

Anxious  in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  that  the  plant  should  be 
most  efficient  and  up-to-date,  they  decided,  after  going  carefully 
into  the  details  of  the  various  methods  of  carbonizing  now  before 
the  gas  industry,  to  put  down  a  large  installation  of  continuously 
operated  vertical  retorts,  as  originally  developed  by  their  own 
officers,  and  now  controlled  by  Messrs.  Duckham  and  Cloudsley, 
of  189,  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

The  installation,  which  is  under  construction,  consists  of 
24  retorts,  in  six  settings  of  four  retorts  each,  and  embodies  the 
latest  improvements  in  feeding  and  extracting  devices,  as  well  as 
in  heating  the  retorts,  and  is  designed  to  carbonize  120  tons  of 
coal  per  day,  or  a  make  of  i£  million  cubic  feet. 

I  lie  ground  at  Poole  is  of  a  very  treacherous  nature  consisting 
chiefly  of  made-ground  alternating  with  beds  of  mud,  so  that  the 
question  of  foundations  to  carry  the  very  heavy  loads  involved  in 
vertical  retort-settings  is  a  rather  difficult  one.  The  foundations 
for  this  house  take  the  form  of  a  continuous  ferro-concrete  raft 
over  the  entire  area  occupied,  reinforced  by  Kahn  bars  supplied 
by  the  I  russed  Concrete  Steel  Company.  All  the  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  foundations  was  carried  out  by  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany’s  own  men. 

1  he  advantage  of  vertical  retorts  in  situations  where  space  is 
limited  can  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  the  house,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  stands  on  an  area 
of  no  ft.  by  31  ft.  6  in.,  or  3465  square  feet. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
foundation  work  and  the  appearance  of  the  house  at  the  present 
moment.  The  whole  of  the  structural  ironwork  shown  has  been 
erected  in  the  space  of  three  weeks  by  the  Sub-Contractors, 
Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  and  Co. 
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The  Framing  for  the  New  Vertical  Retort=House. 


Gas  Engineering  Classes  at  Smethwick _ We  learn  from  the 

Principal  of  the  Smethwick  Municipal  Technical  School  (Mr. 
R.  W.  Hutchinson,  M.Sc.,  &c.)  that  classes  in  “  Gas  Engineering” 
and  “  Gas  Supply  ”  are  to  be  conducted  at  the  school  during  the 
coming  session,  coinmencing  on  the  19th  of  September.  The 
class  in  “  Gas  Engineering  ”  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evenings  at 
seven  o  clock,  and  that  on  “  Gas  Supply  ”  on  Thursday  evenings 
at  the  same  hour.  Both  classes  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Johns  (First-Class  Honours  and  Medallist),  of  the 
Saltley  Gas-Works,  Birmingham.  There  has  also  been  orga¬ 
nized  in  the  school  a  systematic  course,  extending  over  a  period  of 
two  or  three  years,  in  “  Gas  Engineering  ”  and  allied  subjects,  on 


the  completion  of  which  the  diploma  of  the  school  in  “  Gas  Engi¬ 
neering”  will  be  granted.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  directing 
attention  to  this  matter. 

Large  Gas-Engines. — Six  new  gas-engines  are  being  erected  in 
the  new  power-house  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Company  at  Gary  (Ind.) 
which  are  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  constructed.  The  genera¬ 
tors  to  which  they  are  coupled  have  a  rating  of  3200  kilowatts 
each.  The  engines  are  of  the  twin  tandem  double-acting  Allis- 
Chalmers  type,  with  cylinders  44  inch  by  60  inch.  They  are  to 
operate  on  blast-furnace  gas,  and  drive  alternators  delivering 
three-phase  current  at  6600  volts  and  a  frequency  of  25  to  the 
power  network  of  the  Gary  mills. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  STRIKE. 


[Communicated.] 

The  object  of  all  who  have  any  commodity  to  sell  for  cash — it 
does  not  matter  whether  it  is  food,  clothing,  land,  buildings, 
mental  or  muscular  labour — is  to  get  the  best  price  for  it ;  and 
the  majority  are  satisfied  to  obtain  this  by  bond  fide  peaceful  per¬ 
suasion,  such  as  advertising,  soliciting  custom,  and  in  various 
ways  offering  the  commodity  to  possible  buyers.  But  we  are  all 
familiar  with  various  methods  of  forcing  the  market  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  price  beyond  the  figure  obtainable  in  a  natural 
way,  which  take  the  form  of  trusts,  combines,  corners,  and  strikes. 
In  each  case  the  object  is  the  same — to  obtain  full  control  of  the 
product  in  question,  to  withhold  the  same  from  the  purchaser,  and 
thus  force  him  to  agree  to  artificial  terms — i.e.,  to  pay  more  than 
he  would  do  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  actual  exciting  causes  may 
be  different.  There  may  be  simply  a  desire  to  amass  wealth,  a 
wish  to  escape  from  onerous  or  objectionable  conditions,  to  secure 
the  means  for  a  higher  standard  of  living,  or  to  enforce  or  bring 
about  certain  political  or  social  conditions. 

The  public  at  large,  and  the  Governments  that  represent  them, 
are  not  in  favour  of  any  violent  or  coercive  methods  of  artificially 
forcing  prices.  No  Parliament  has  ever  advocated  trusts,  com¬ 
bines,  or  strikes  as  a  legitimate  or  desirable  method  of  conducting 
business  negotiations,  because  in  all  cases  such  methods  bring 
privation,  not  to  say  danger,  upon  the  public  at  large,  and  this 
not  only  on  those  inside,  but  on  those  outside  the  circle  of  dispute. 
Sometimes  the  argument  is  advanced  that  a  strike  is  the  same 
thing  as  a  trust,  combine,  or  corner  in  labour,  and  is  quite  as  justi¬ 
fiable  as  a  combine  in  wheat  or  sugar.  If  trusts  in  merchandise 
are  tolerated,  why  not  trusts  in  labour  ?  This  is  simply  begging 
the  question.  Some  combines  cause  so  little  inconvenience  that 
they  are  worked  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public, 
who  may  be  hoodwinked  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  is  going 
on.  But  labour  combines,  if  of  any  important  extent,  are  not  of 
this  class.  They  involve  public  inconveniences  and  losses,  priva¬ 
tion,  rioting,  destruction  of  property,  and  loss  of  life. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  right  to  strike  come  from  the 
seller’s  side  of  the  counter ;  and  a  very  common  one  is  the  plea 
that  a  strike  hits  no  one  harder  than  the  strikers  themselves,  and 
that  the  hardships  involved  are  to  some  extent  a  guarantee  against 
frivolous  or  unreasonable  action.  A  man  will  not  run  the  risk  of 
starvation  without  good  reason.  But  is  this  assertion  supported 
by  facts,?  Is  it  not  possible  to  instance  obstinate  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  labour  disputes  that  were  found,  on  careful  investigation, 
to  be  based  on  ignorance,  intolerance,  or  other  flimsy  founda¬ 
tions  ?  And  in  any  case  the  public  rights  are  not  affected  by  the 
reasonableness  or  otherwise  of  the  exciting  cause.  It  is  no  relief 
to  the  trader  who  cannot  get  the  valuable  cargo  of  perishable 
goods  for  which  he  has  paid  cash,  or  to  his  customers  who  are 
going  hungry  for  want  of  them,  to  know  that  the  promoters  of  the 
trouble  are  also  on  the  verge  of  ruin  and  starvation.  Nor  can  it 
be  shown  that  the  strike  is  always  the  deliberate  choice  of  those 
who,  after  full  consideration,  find  that  no  other  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  desired  result  are  available,  or  that  such  results  are 
reasonable  and  practicable.  Then  it  is  said  that  certain  com¬ 
modities — coals,  for  instance — are  commonly  sold  by  contract 
subject  to  strike  clauses,  and  therefore  labour  may  legitimately 
be  sold  under  similar  conditions.  But  in  the  coal  contract  the 
strike  clause  is  recognized  by  both  parties  not  as  a  matter  of 
choice  but  of  necessity.  If  labour  contracts  can  be  effected  under 
similar  conditions  and  accepted  both  by  employers  and  employed, 
well  and  good ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  usual  conditions  of  service 
as  distinctly  specified,  or  implied  by  the  custom  in  the  trade.  A 
labourer  employed  by  the  week  or  a  clerk  engaged  by  the  month 
considers  himself  entitled  to  a  week  or  a  month’s  notice.  If  one 
party  is  entitled  to  repudiate  the  usual  notice  at  will,  why  not  the 
other  ?  And  what  would  be  thought  of  an  employer  who  dis¬ 
charged  the  whole  of  his  staff  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to  make  room 
for  others  at  a  lower  rate  of  wage  ? 

A  chief  feature  in  the  railway  dispute  that  is  so  prominently 
before  our  minds,  and  for  that  matter  in  all  other  labour  disputes, 
is  the  upholding,  by  those  who  claim  to  represent  the  unanimous 
feeling  of  the  workers,  of  the  right  to  strike.  The  fact  that  such 
action  constitutes  a  wilful  and  deliberate  breach  of  agreement  is 
ignored,  though  evidently  not  out  of  mind,  because  a  special  pro¬ 
vision  is  invariably  insisted  upon,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  so-called 
settlement,  to  the  effect  that  the  strikers  should  not  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible,  or  suffer  for  the  consequences  of  their  action.  They 
also  claim  the  right  to  resort  to  what,  with  grim  irony,  they  call 
“  peaceful  persuasion,”  as  a  means  of  preventing  others  from 
taking  up  the  work  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  left.  A  feature 
of  their  “  persuasive  ”  methods  is  that  they  invariably  call  for  the 
services  of  the  police  or  the  military,  and  are  attended  with  loss 
of  life,  damage  to  property,  and  a  curtailment  of  personal  liberty 
far  in  excess  of  that  inflicted  by  any  employer.  But  who  has 
heard  of  a  labour  contract  in  which  a  strike  clause  was  a  recog¬ 
nized  item  by  both  parties  ?  The  strike  from  first  to  last  is  an 
unconstitutional  and  illegal  proceeding.  The  inception  of  it  is  a 
wilful  breach  of  agreement,  and  the  relief  from  the  consequences 
is  a  form  of  compounding  a  felony.  A  great  deal  is  being  written 
and  said  to-day  about  the  means  that  should  be  adopted  to  safe¬ 
guard  such  occurrences  ;  but  the  obvious  method  of  making  it  as 
serious  an  offence  to  break  an  agreement-to-serve  obligation  as  I 


any  other,  would  go  a  long  way.  What  is  the  use  of  agreements, 
written,  verbal,  or  implied  by  custom,  if  one  party  thereto  can 
repudiate  them  whenever  he  may  wish  to  do  so,  and  can  claim 
relief  from  the  consequences  of  such  repudiation  ? 

There  are  certain  public  services  or  utilities  in  respect  to  which 
the  loss  and  inconvenience  occasioned  by  a  strike  are  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  public ;  and  therefore  the  matter  becomes  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  dispute  between  two  parties.  So  we  must  con¬ 
sider,  not  the  effect  on  one  or  both  of  the  parties  immediately 
concerned,  but  the  public  interest.  There  is  some  show,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  engineer  a  strike,  of  a  desire  to  avoid  injuring 
the  outside  public.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  public  incon¬ 
venience  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  weapons.  There 
never  was  a  strike  yet  without  the  real  or  implied  object  of  forcing 
the  public,  by  reason  of  considerations  respecting  property,  com¬ 
fort,  and  safety,  to  take  up  the  cudgels  as  against  the  other  side. 
The  leaders  have  been  quick  to  see  the  weak  point  of  electricity 
supply — that  the  whole  can  be  stopped  and  rendered  inert  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Gas,  with  a  24  hours’  storage,  can  struggle 
along  for  a  few  days.  The  only  industries  that  can  be  carried  on 
with  reasonable  safety  and  security  under  strike  conditions  are 
those  which  produce  imperishable  heavy  goods  that  can  readily 
be  stored  in  sufficient  quantity  to  outlast  the  probable  duration 
of  a  trade  dispute.  But  the  makers  of  perishable  or  bulky  goods 
cannot  provide  in  this  way  against  the  industrial  rainy  day.  The 
security  of  business  in  this  class  is  incompatible  with  strike 
clauses;  and  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  neither  party 
concerned  should  be  at  liberty  to  repudiate  agreements  or  resort 
to  violent  and  unlawful  methods  of  furthering  their  own  interests. 


NEW  GAS=W0RKS  FOR  A  MEXICAN  CITY. 


A  High-Pressure  Distribution  System. 

The  last  number  of  “  Progressive  Age  ”  to  hand  contains  an 
illustrated  description  of  the  new  gas-works  which  have  lately  been 
completed  for  the  supply  of  Guadalajara,  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  a  very  beautiful  one,  having  a 
population  of  about  120,000.  The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Aldrich,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  who  designed  the  works. 

Description  of  the  Works. 

After  Mr.  Aldrich  had  visited  the  city,  it  was  decided  that  the 
system  to  be  installed  should  be  a  high-pressure  one.  A  site  was 
selected  on  the  right-of-way  of  the  National  Railway  of  Mexico, 
about  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  comprising  gooo  square 
metres,  or  rather  more  than  10,000  square  yards.  The  retort- 
house  is  located  at  the  southern  end  of  the  property ;  the  coal- 
storage  yard  (concrete)  being  east  from  it.  The  coal-weighing 
machine  is  at  the  entrance  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  building;  and 
after  the  coal  is  weighed,  it  is  elevated  to  the  charging-floor  by  a 
direct-acting  steam  hydraulic  Ridgway  elevator  of  sufficient  capa¬ 
city  to  deal  with  4000  lbs.  The  elevator  has  an  8-feet  lift  with  an 
8  feet  by  8  feet  platform  and  automatic  safety  catches.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  moderate  climate  (never  much  below  6o°  Fahr.) 
and  light  prevailing  winds  from  the  south,  the  building  was  de¬ 
signed  with  an  open  front  facing  the  north.  This  saved  expense, 
and  made  it  at  all  times  comparatively  cool  and  pleasant  for  the 
stokers.  The  brilliant  sunlight  never  enters  the  building,  because 
of  the  engine-room,  which  is  located  20  feet  north  of  it,  and  thus 
becomes  a  protection.  The  charging-floor  is  of  diamond  creased 
cast-iron  plates,  £  inch  thick,  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  There  is  a  retort-house  governor  of  500,000  cubic  feet 
daily  capacity  on  the  offtake  from  the  hydraulic  main.  The  roof 
consists  of  five  steel  trusses,  and  is  supported  by  ten  8-inch  steel 
H  -columns,  five  on  each  side  of  the  building,  the  height  of  the 
retort-house.  The  basement  floor  is  concreted ;  and  the  work  of 
cleaning  the  fires  is  done  under  the  most  comfortable  conditions. 
At  present  the  coke  is  wheeled  out ;  but  as  soon  as  the  business 
warrants  it,  coke-conveyors  will  be  installed.  The  boiler-room  is 
to  the  west  of  the  retort-house,  and  built  in  similar  style.  There 
are  two  50  H.P.  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers,  connected  to 
one  smoke-stack.  Access  to  the  boiler-room  from  the  stage-floor 
of  the  retort-house  is  by  a  steel  stairway. 

The  primary  air  condenser  is  outside  the  engine-room,  and 
20  feet  from  the  front  of  the  boiler-room.  It  is  54  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  and  20  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  a  hood  and  24-inch  diameter  stack. 
Every  piece  of  moving  machinery  is  duplicated  ;  every  apparatus, 
from  the  retort-house  governor  to  the  double  high-pressure  regu¬ 
lator  is  bye-passed  ;  and  every  valve  is  fixed  above  ground.  The 
advantage  of  this  is  obvious. 

The  engine-room  is  29  ft.  by  23  ft.  6  in.,  of  adobe  and  brick 
construction.  The  roof  is  of  red  brick  (made  locally),  set  on 
edge,  on  top  of  which  were  placed  glazed  tiles,  making  it  im¬ 
penetrable  against  heavy  rains  during  the  rainy  reason.  After 
the  primary  condenser  come  two  Roots  No.  3  rotary  exhausters, 
each  with  a  vertical  engine  on  the  same  bed-plate,  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  governor  and  steam-regulating  valve  having  a  capacity  of 
17,000  cubic  feet,  or  a  displacement  of  iqj  cubic  feet,  per  revolu¬ 
tion,  with  suitable  bye-pass  connections  to  permit  a  portion  of 
the  gas  being  pumped  over  when  the  make  decreases  or  is  irre¬ 
gular.  Following  the  exhausters  is  fitted  a  Pelouze  and  Audouin 
tar-extractor. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  engine-room  are  two  Laidlaw-Dunn- 
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Gordon  single  straight-line  gas-compressors,  each  having  a  dis¬ 
placement  of  196  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Recording  gauges, 
showing  high  and  low  pressure  on  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the 
compression-tank,  are  in  this  room,  together  with  a  gauge-board 
with  pressure-gauges  for  each  apparatus. 

From  the  outlet  of  the  tar-extractor  to  the  station  meter,  in  a 
direct  line,  are  the  water-tube  condenser,  ammonia  washer,  and 
scrubber,  fitted  with  crosses  provided  for  future  installations. 
Next  follows  a  set  of  two  10  feet  diameter  by  10  feet  high  steel 
cylindrical  purifying  boxes,  fitted  up  with  Chollar’s  gas  reversal 
system. 

'  The  station  meter  is  6  feet  by  6  feet,  and  is  located  in  a  room 
16  feet  square,  constructed  also  of  adobe  and  red  brick  with  cut 
stone  balustrade,  with  which  the  engine-room  also  is  ornamented. 
The  holder  is  in  a  steel  tank,  and  is  of  200,000  cubic  feet  capacity. 

It  was  manufactured  by  the  Stacey  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Cincinnati  (O.),  who  were  the  contractors  for  the  complete  plant, 
and  who,  Mr.  Aldrich  says,  “  spared  no  effort  to  turn  out  a  first- 
class  job,  in  which  they  were  eminently  successful.” 

The  connections  round  the  plant  are  all  10-inch  to  the  outlet  of 
the  holder,  where  they  are  reduced  to  4-inch  to  the  compressors. 
The  compression-tank,  located  on  the  east  side  rear  of  the  con¬ 
denser  and  scrubber,  is  36  feet  long  and  8  inches  diameter ;  and 
to  the  outlet  of  it  is  connected  the  double  high-pressure  regulator. 
In  addition  to  the  primary  air  condenser,  the  multitubular  con¬ 
denser,  washer,  scrubber,  and  purifiers  are  in  the  open. 

The  permanent  water  supply  was  obtained  from  a  well  sunk 
75  feet  west  of  the  engine-room.  It  is  3  metres  (nearly  10  feet)  in 
diameter;  and  water  was  found  at  a  depth  of  5^  metres  (18  feet) ; 
but  Mr.  Aldrich  continued  the  sinking  until  they  were  in  nearly 
6  feet  of  water.  The  gasholder  tank  was  filled  in  42  consecutive 
hours  ;  and  the  water  in  the  well  was  not  lowered  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  works  are  provided  with  water  for  all  time  without 
any  cost  whatever. 

The  subsoil  under  the  gasholder  is  vegetable  earth  and  sand. 
Before  laying  the  foundation,  all  the  earth  (of  which  there  was  a 
depth  of  about  15  inches)  was  removed.  When  the  sand  was 
reached,  the  outer  ring  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  4  ft.  6  in.  by 
4  feet.  After  thoroughly  tamping,  concrete  was  laid  to  a  depth  of 
2  ft.  6  in.  Then  old  railway  iron  was  laid  at  equal  distances  from 
the  diameter  to  the  circumference — thus  reinforcing  the  founda¬ 
tion.  The  inner  ring  was  2  feet  deep.  In  carrying  out  this  work, 
424  barrels  of  portland  cement  were  laid,  in  the  proportion  of 
i:3:  5- 

The  first  ground  for  the  works  was  broken  on  Oct.  6, 1910 ;  and 
gas  was  turned  into  the  mains,  of  which  32^  miles  were  then  laid, 
on  the  12th  of  May  last.  But  had  it  not  been  for  the  delays  in 
the  arrival  of  freight  owing  to  the  railway  traffic  being  held-up  by 
the  revolutionists,  a  start  could  have  been  made  six  weeks  earlier. 
At  the  outset  there  were  405  services  laid  on,  and  195  consumers ; 
and  the  first  day’s  output  of  gas  was  21,000  cubic  feet. 

Primitive  Heating  Superseded  by  Gas-Fires. 

Before  describing  his  high-pressure  distributing  system,  Mr. 
Aldrich  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  conditions  under  which 
domestic  operations  were  carried  on  in  Guadalajara  before  the 
introduction  of  gas :  “  The  common  fuel  used  for  four  hundred 
years  has  been  charcoal.  There  are  no  fire-grates  in  the  houses 
of  either  rich  or  poor;  and  there  are  no  fire-engine  stations.  If 
there  were,  they  would  be  of  very  little  use,  as  the  houses  are 
made  of  adobe  brick,  the  ceilings  of  brick,  the  floors  of  tiles. 
There  is  absolutely  no  lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  a  store 
or  residence  except  the  doors  and  window  sashes.  If  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  were  spilt  over  the  contents  of  a  room  and  set  fire  to, 
it  would  burn  itself  out  without  damage  to  the  walls  or  ceilings. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  city  is  fireproof.  The  ‘  mozo  ’  (servant) 
problem  does  not  exist,  as  servants  are  plentiful ;  the  only  trouble 
being  that  Americans  find  it  very  difficult  to  teach  them  how  to 
cook  ‘  American.’  In  some  of  the  richest  families — and  there 
are  a  great  number — American  ranges  are  in  use ;  but  the  ovens 
are  utilized  for  drying  the  wood  used  in  the  stove.  The  servants 
do  not  understand  that  it  may  be  used  for  cooking.  The  common 
appliance  used  for  cooking  is  the  ‘  brasero,’  the  top  of  which 
stands  as  high  as  an  ordinary  gas-range.  In  the  better  class  of 
houses,  these  braseros  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  kitchen, 
and  contain  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  openings.  Charcoal  is  laid 
on  a  small  grate  (similar  to  the  top  grate  of  a  hot-plate),  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  brasero  on  top  of  one  or  two  pieces  of  pitch 
pine.  The  fire  is  then  fanned  until  the  charcoal  ignites,  when  it 
will  burn  for  hours  providing  it  is  kept  replenished.  The  char¬ 
coal  is  brought  in  on  burros’  backs  and  sold  for  2  c.  and  2-5  c.  per 
pound,  Mexican  money.  In  the  better  class  of  houses,  hot-water 
coils  of  f-inch  pipe  form  the  grate  at  the  bottom  of  the  brasero, 
and  it  takes  several  hours  to  heat  sufficient  water  for  a  bath. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that,  although  gas  was  an  absolutely  un¬ 
known  quantity,  the  people  welcomed  the  advent  of  anything  that 
would  relieve  them  from  using  charcoal,  and  in  such  primitive 
appliances  ?  The  fact  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  when  the 
writer  states  that  more  than  $20,000  worth  of  appliances  were 
sold  by  the  time  he  left,  two-thirds  of  which  were  sold  from 
catalogues  alone.” 

The  High-Pressure  Distribution  System. 

In  planning  the  distribution  system,  Mr.  Aldrich  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  the  one  approved  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion — viz.,  a  system  without  a  “  dead-end.”  The  original  intention 
was  to  form  it  into  loops,  supplied  from  one  main  feeder.  In  the 


paved  district  there  are  about  20  kilometres  (12  miles)  of  asphalt- 
paved  streets.  Inquiries  as  to  repairs  to  asphalt  after  the  pipe 
was  laid,  and  for  laterals  for  services,  demonstrated  that  it  would 
be  too  great  a  luxury  ;  so  it  was  decided  that  the  main  should  be 
laid  on  the  outside  of  the  sidewalks  on  each  side  of  the  street. 
This  would  obviate  cutting  the  asphalt  either  for  mains  or  services, 
except  at  the  intersection  of  streets.  It  would  also  reduce  the 
danger  of  electrolysis  in  running  services  upder  tracks.  When  an 
intersection  of  street  was  reached,  a  pipe  pusher  was  used  wherever 
possible ;  and  in  changing  the  plan  to  conform  to  the  new  condi¬ 
tions,  many  thousands  of  dollars  were  saved. 

The  system  employed  was  as  follows :  Commencing  from  the 
outlet  of  the  double  high-pressure  regulator  at  the  plant,  3-inch 
steel  line  pipe  with  recessed  threads  and  couplings  was  used.  The 
pipe  was  thoroughly  hammered  to  remove  scale.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors ;  and  if  done  in  a  careless  or  per¬ 
functory  manner,  it  means  untold  trouble  after  the  plant  is  in 
operation — particles  of  dirt  and  scale  getting  into  the  seat  of  the 
regulators,  causing  the  seals  to  blow  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
gas,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nuisance  to  the  consumer.  After  the 
hammering  process,  sacking  is  cut  into  strips,  made  into  the  form 
of  a  lamp  glass-cleaner,  which  is  pushed  through  the  pipe.  The 
couplings  are  then  reversed,  and  the  pipe  painted  with  a  preser¬ 
vative  used  with  great  success  by  Mr.  Aldrich  for  many  years. 
When  it  is  dry,  which  takes  about  two  hours,  the  pipe  is  strung 
out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  it  is  to  be  used.  J  ust 
previous  to  laying,  the  “swab”  is  again  brought  into  use,  and 
the  male  end  of  the  thread  “  doped.”  The  line  extends  north  for 
about  2000  feet;  thence  west  eight  blocks,  thence  north  14  blocks, 
thence  east  16  blocks,  thence  south  14  blocks,  thence  8  blocks  west 
to  the  point  of  divergence  from  the  main  feeder. 

Preparatory  to  laying  the  main,  the  owners  or  occupiers  were 
canvassed  for  permission  to  put  in  a  service  free  of  charge  ;  and 
a  large  number  of.  permits  were  received.  The  length  of  pipe 
necessary  for  services  averaged  8  feet.  Mr.  Aldrich  explains  that 
the  object  of  putting  in  these  services  as  he  went  along  was  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  sidewalk  when  in  the  future 
gas  was  required.  As  many  withheld  their  orders  until  they  saw 
what  gas  was  like,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  saving  was  made  in 
repairs,  as  60  per  cent,  of  the  services  laid  are  now  in  use. 

The  paving  outside  the  downtown  district  is  mostly  cobblestone 
and  macadam.  From  the  main  loop  other  loops  were  formed  of 
2-inch  pipe,  laid  on  one  side  of  the  street  farthest  from  the  car 
tracks,  which,  it  may  be  stated,  run  on  one  side  of  the  street  only. 
As  the  streets  are  too  narrow  to  permit  of  double  tracks,  the  cars 
go  out  by  one  street  and  return  by  another  to  the  terminus.  This 
2-inch  loop  is  connected  to  the  3-inch  one  at  each  corner  of  the 
rectangle,  and  valves  placed  so  that  extensions  may  be  made  at 
any  time  without  shutting  off  the  supply.  Owing  to  the  irregularity 
of  some  of  the  downtown  blocks  outside  the  3-inch  loop,  several 
runs  of  i-inch  and  i^-inch  pipe  were  made,  but  always  tied  in  to 
a  feeder. 

There  is  one  drip  in  the  system,  about  1200  feet  from  the  plant ; 
though  it  is  not  necessary.  Blow-offs  are  placed  at  certain  points 
to  deal  with  any  condensation  that  carelessness  at  the  plant  may 
occasion.  The  system  is  divided  into  districts,  so  that  all  or  any 
part  of  it  can  be  shut  off  in  case  of  necessity.  Galvanized  pipe 
and  fittings  (beaded)  are  used  for  services,  with  individual  Rey¬ 
nolds  mercury  regulators.  The  present  pressure  at  the  outlet  of 
the  double  high  pressure  at  the  plant  is  4  lbs.,  which  was  the 
pressure  shown  on  a  Bristol  recording  gauge  at  the  remotest  dis¬ 
tance.  Tests  made  at  different  pressures  throughout  the  system 
were  uniform,  regardless  of  distance. 

There  is  not  one  “  dead-end  ”  in  the  system,  and  high-pressure 
distribution  is  having  a  test  in  Guadalajara  as  nowhere  else,  for 
the  people  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  gas,  and  they  would  not 
know  what  to  do  if  a  regulator  valve-seat  became  fixed  and  the 
gas  began  to  “whistle.”  However,  the  plant  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  nearly  three  months  without  one  complaint.  It  will 
necessitate  a  long  persistent  educational  campaign,  which  is  now 
being  carried  on  by  means  of  a  monthly  magazine,  the  second 
number  of  which  has  been  issued. 

Many  objections  were  made  to  the  modern  gas-range  by  the 
Mexicans,  who  stated  that  their  cooks  could  not  be  made  to  mani¬ 
pulate  the  ovens.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  fitting  up  the 
braseros  with  pipe ;  taking  the  bottom  grate  out  of  the  brasero 
where  the  pipe  was  brought  up,  and  an  ordinary  ring-burner,  used 
generally  at  the  top  burners,  substituted. 

Mr.  Aldrich  says  the  manner  of  handling  consumers  is  a  very 
delicate  operation,  owing  to  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the 
average  Mexican.  They  are  an  extremely  courteous  people — even 
the  very  poorer  classes.  The  “  peon  ”  will  raise  his  sombrero  to 
a  passing  acquaintance.  Women  and  men  alike  never  meet  or 
part  without  a  formal  handshake.  He  was  severely  handicapped 
by  his  inability  to  speak  the  Spanish  language,  especially  in  giving 
instructions  to  salesmen.  But  two  young  men  who  could  speak 
some  English  were  engaged ;  and  they  had  evening  school  for  a 
time  in  salesmanship.  For  the  better  class,  nothing  is  too  good 
(the  Company  made  many  sales  of  more  than  $500  Mexican) ;  but 
they  are  very  economical  in  their  home  life,  and  will  need  no 
lessons  in  the  art  of  “  kicking  ”  at  a  high  gas  bill  At  the  time  of 
writing  the  article,  they  had  nearly  300  consumers.  Upwards  of 
200  Humphrey  gas  arcs  have  been  installed,  which  Mr.  Aldrich 
says  are  a  delight  to  the  people ;  and  the  increase  in  business  is 
only  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  staff  to  execute  the  orders, 
which,  when  he  left  the  city,  were  a  month  in  arrear. 
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ARTIFICIAL  SILK  MANTLES. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  translation  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Nass, 
Professor  of  Charlottenburg,  on  artificial  silk  mantles. 

It  soon  became  apparent  on  the  introduction  of  incandescent 
gas  lighting  in  the  eighties  that  a  disagreeable  accompaniment  of 
the  system  was  the  frequent  breaking  of  the  glass  chimneys 
and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mantles  to  shock.  The  glass  in¬ 
dustry  succeeded,  after  attempts  in  various  directions,  in  making 
chimneys,  such  as  the  gold  brand  Jena  variety,  which  may  be 
sprinkled  with  cold  water  while  the  burner  is  alight  without  flying 
or  cracking.  Efforts  to  bring  the  mantle  up  to  a  similar  state  of 
perfection  were  less  fortunate.  If  the  mantle  were  made  stronger, 
it  was  of  greater  mass,  and  so  required  more  heat  and  more  gas 
to  bring  it  to  incandescence.  Consequently,  it  was  less  economical 
of  gas.  The  aim,  however,  in  modern  gas  lighting  is  to  impart  as 
nearly  as  may  be  the  whole  of  the  heating  energy  in  the  gas  to  the 
mantle,  the  radiating  power  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  the  carbon 
particles  which  cause  the  luminosity  of  the  old-fashioned  gas- 
flames.  The  earths  of  which  the  mantles  are  formed  are,  how¬ 
ever,  particularly  fragile.  The  imposition  of  a  tax  of  i  Jd.  each  on 


mantles  in  Germany  has  impelled  technical  men  to  further  efforts 
to  reduce  the  fragility  of  mantles,  and  so,  by  increasing  the  dura¬ 
bility,  to  nullify  the  effect  of  the  mantle-tax.  The  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  refer  to  what  he  describes  as  the  latest  important  advance 
in  this  direction  in  the  manufacture  of  mantles. 

The  basis  of  the  mantle  is  a  yarn  of  vegetable  fibres,  such  as 
cotton,  or,  preferably,  ramie.  But  the  fibres  of  such  vegetable 
substances  are  comparatively  short,  and  are  joined  together  by 
spinning.  The  spun  materials  are  then  impregnated  with  the 
fluid  or  solution  of  the  salts  of  the  earths.  After  burning  off 
with  a  very  hot  blast  flame,  the  mantle  as  known  to  the  public  is 
produced.  The  thread  of  the  ramie  mantle  being,  however,  as 
already  explained,  produced  by  twisting  together  several  short 
fibres,  it  naturally  loses  stability  in  the  burning  off.  If  a  material 
having  longer  fibres  were  used,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
stability  of  the  mantle  would  be  increased.  There  is,  however, 
no  such  material  of  vegetable  origin  ;  but  long  fibres  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  artificially  by  squirting  liquids  which  harden  quickly  in  the 
air  from  fine  glass  tubes.  In  this  manner,  artificial  silk  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  artificial  silk  most  suitable  for  mantle  manufacture 
is  made  by  dissolving  cellulose  in  ammoniacal  copper  oxide  and 
squirting  the  liquid  obtained  into  dilute  acid.  The  very  fine  fila- 


Fig.  i.— Ramie  after  One  Hour’s  Burning. 


Fig-  3- — Ramie  after  1000  Hours’  Burning. 


Fig.  2.— Artificial  Silk  after  One  Hour’s  Burning. 


Fig.  4 _ Artificial  Silk  after  iooo  Hours’  Burning. 


ments  of  any  required  length  so  produced  are  woven  together,  and 
form  a  yarn  which  consists  of  endless  wirelike  filaments  instead  of 
short  fragments. 

Efforts  to  make  mantles  of  artificial  silk  go  back  to  the  year 
1903,  when  Knofier  began  his  experiments  of  mixing  the  artificial 
silk  solution  with  the  salts  of  the  earths,  and  squirting  filaments 
of  the  mixture.  The  result,  however,  was  not  satisfactory.  At  the 
present  time  the  artificial  silk  is  formed  into  hose,  which  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  salts  of  the  earths.  Even  in  the  impregnation 
there  is  a  great  difference  noticeable  between  the  vegetable  fibres 
and  the  artificial  silk.  The  vegetable  fibres  are  composed  of  cells 
which  become  filled  with  the  fluid,  but  the  wirelike  artificial  fila¬ 
ments  behave  in  the  fluid  like  gelatine  in  cold  water,  and  produce 
a  body  which  is  uniform  throughout  its  mass.  Even  with  hard 
drying,  the  soaked  artificial  silk  filaments  do  not  entirely  lose 
their  swollen  condition.  Simple  drying  is  not  sufficient ;  and  the 
impregnated  hose  is  subjected  to  a  subsequent  treatment  which  is 
a  secret  or  a  protected  process  of  the  manufacturing  firms.  This 
peculiarity  of  the  artificial  filament  makes  the  manufacture  a 
trifle  more  difficult,  but  leads  to  a  better  product. 

The  difference  between  the  fibres  after  burning  off  is  readily 
seen  from  suitable  enlargements  of  them.  The  ramie  fibre  gives 
the  impression  of  a  rough  frayed  hempen  rope,  and  untwines 
itself  more  and  more  as  it  is  used  in  the  flame,  until  it  finally 


falls  to  pieces.  The  artificial  silk  fibre,  on  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
sembles  a  wire  rope,  and  does  not  untwist,  even  on  prolonged 
use,  because  it  consists  as  it  were  of  long  continuous  filaments 
(see  figs.  1  to  4).  The  numerous  attempts  at  producing  mantles  of 
artificial  silk  have  resulted  in  a  strong  mantle  being  obtained,  but 
hitherto  with  much  to  be  desired  in  respect  of  illuminating  power. 
Moreover,  the  strength  falls  off  when  the  mantles  are  impregnated 
with  collodion  to  fit  them  for  transport.  Further,  the  high  price 
has  been  against  the  general  introduction  of  these  mantles.  The 
author  reports,  however,  that  the  Berlin-Anhalt  Company  have 
now  succeeded  in  overcoming  these  defects,  and  have  produced 
an  artificial  silk  mantle  (the  “  Bamag  ”)  which  withstands  collod- 
ionizing  without  ultimate  reduction  of  its  strength,  and  is  not 
inferior  to  a  good  ramie  mantle  in  illuminating  power. 

A  good  ramie  mantle,  when  tested  in  Drehschmidt’s  shock¬ 
giving  machine,  which  subjects  the  mantle  under  test  to  both 
vertical  and  horizontal  shocks,  withstands  before  burning  500  to 
1000  shocks,  and  after  ten  hours’  burning  only  about  100  shocks. 
The  “  Bamag  ”  artificial  silk  mantles,  after  burning  for  500  hours, 
withstand,  on  the  average,  the  author  reports,  600  shocks.  Before 
burning,  they  were  unaffected  by  6000  shocks.  The  burnt-off 
mantles  are  so  tough  that  they  can  be  hung  on  a  support  and 
loaded  with  weights,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  6). 
Initially  the  mantles  will  carry  on  the  average  a  weight  of  about 
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20  grammes  (nearly  310  grains),  and  after  500  hours’  burning, 
a  weight  of  15  grammes  (about  230  grains).  Evidently  a  very 
long  period  of  burning  would  have  to  elapse  before  the  mantle 
would  be  incapable  of  carrying  its  own  weight  of  about  1  gramme, 
and  would  thus  become  useless.  “  Bamag”  artificial  silk  mantles 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  7- 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9- 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  II. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15- 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17- 


Fig.  1 8. 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  20. 
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for  high-pressure  inverted  gas-lamps  have  been  used  night  after 
night  for  seven  weeks,  and  remained  practically  uninjured ; 
whereas  ramie  mantles  of  the  best  make  lasted,  on  the  same 
lamps,  for  only  about  six  days.  On  Drehschmidt’s  shock-giving 
machine,  these  high-pressure  inverted  mantles  of  artificial  silk 
withstood,  after  one  hour’s  burning,  200  shocks,  though  they  had 
not  been  specially  hardened  at  the  point  of  attachment — a  proce¬ 
dure  which  is  indispensable  with  ramie  mantles. 

The  annexed  illustrations  indicate  the  stability  and  resistance 
of  “  Bamag  ”  artificial  silk  mantles.  Fig.  5  shows  one  which  has 
been  burnt  for  100  hours,  and  then  given  2000  shocks  on  Dreh¬ 
schmidt’s  machine.  Fig.  6  shows  one  which,  after  burning  for 
24  hours,  has  been  held  by  a  clamp  and  loaded  with  a  weight 
of  25  grammes  (385  grains).  Fig.  7  shows  the  same  mantle  after 
that  test,  its  lower  edge  having  been  broken  through  by  the 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


clamp ;  but  elsewhere  it  is  free 
from  cracks  or  damage.  Fig.  8 
shows  one  of  the  mantles,  which, 
after  50  hours’  burning,  has  been 
given  12,000  shocks.  It  began  with 
10,000  shocks  to  tear  longitudinally ; 
nevertheless  it  was  so  durable  that 
when  clamped,  it  carried  a  weight 
of  15  grammes  (232  grains)  without 
rupturing.  Figs.  9  and  10  repre¬ 
sent  the  “  Bamag  ”  artificial  silk  in¬ 
verted  mantles  for  ordinary  lighting 
and  for  railway  carriages  respec¬ 
tively  after  24  hours’  burning. 
Figs.  11  and  12  represent  the  same 
mantles  with  the  crown  pressed  in, 
and  figs.  13  and  14  after  it  has 
been  pressed  out  again.  Figs.  15, 
16,  and  17  show  some  high-pressure 
mantles  which  have  been  used  for 
seven  weeks  in  succession  on  public 
lamps.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
the  mounting  of  two  of  these 
mantles  has  been  destroyed  by  the  flame,  though  the  mantles 
themselves  are  uninjured.  Figs.  18,  19,  and  20  are  other  views 
of  the  same  mantles,  showing  how  their  tips  have  become  filled 
with  iron  oxide  gradually  disengaged  from  the  mounting.  A 
defect  which  had  arisen  in  the  mantle  in  course  of  use  is  also 
observable.  Figs.  21  and  22  are  two  “Bamag”  artificial  silk 
mantles  incinerated  and  hardened  at  pressures  of  67  and  236 
inches  of  water  respectively ;  while  fig.  23  shows  a  ramie  mantle 
after  the  shock  of  the  explosion,  due  to  the  flame  lighting-back. 
It  is  no  longer  fit  for  use. 

In  the  author’s  opinion,  the  new  “  Bamag  ”  artificial  silk  mantle 
constitutes  an  advance  in  gas  lighting  which  cannot  be  overrated. 


Manchester  and  Salford  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition. — Welearn 
from  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Councillor  James  Kendall,  J.P.)  of  the 
Special  Advisory  Committee  formed  in  connection  with  this  exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Manchester  in  November,  that  the 
progress  made  has  up  to  the  present  been  extremely  satisfactory, 
and  that  the  organizers  have  secured  exhibits  of  such  variety  and 
excellence  as  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  the  exhibition  will  be 
visited  by  a  number  of  the  mill  and  factory  owners  of  the  North, 
as  well  as  by  a  large  section  of  the  general  public.  Mr.  Kendall 
states  that,  through  the  Gas  Department,  the  Manchester  Cor¬ 
poration  are  taking  the  keenest  interest  in  the  organization  of 
the  undertaking ;  and  that  their  support  is  practical  is  made  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Gas  Committee  held  on  the  13th  ult. :  “  That  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  be  informed  that 
the  Gas  Committee  will  supply  the  gas  used  during  the  exhibition 
at  is.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  also  fix  all  gas-fires  and  other 
gas  apparatus  sold  for  cash  at  the  exhibition  free  of  cost  to  pur¬ 
chasers,  provided  they  are  consumers  in  the  Corporation  district 
of  supply ;  and  they  will  also  give  the  exhibition  their  sympathetic 
support,  as  they  are  anxious  to  do  all  they  can  to  lessen  the 
smoke  nuisance  in  the  city.” 


MEETING  OF  DUTCH  GAS  MANAGERS. 


The  Thirty-Ninth  General  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Gas  Managers  of  Holland  took  place  on  July  4  and  5,  at 
Leeuwarden,  according  to  the  programme  already  given  in  the 
“Journal”  [Vol.  CXIV.,  p.  749].  The  following  summarized 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  is  taken  from  “  Het  Gas,” 
the  official  organ  of  the  Dutch  Association. 

The  meeting  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  on  record ;  the 
number  of  those  participating  was  139.  The  members  assembled 
on  the  evening  of  July  3  in  the  building  of  the  “  De  Harmonie” 
Society,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  Burgomaster  of  Leeuwarden, 
Heer  A.  E.  Zimmerman.  Thanks  for  the  reception  and  welcome 
were  returned  on  behalf  of  the  gas  managers  by  Heer  Bauduin, 
the  President  of  the  Association,  and  Manager  of  the  Maestricht 
Corporation  Gas-Works. 

Business  proceedings  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  ult., 
with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Salomons,  of  Brussels,  to  the 
honorary  membership  of  the  Association.  The  President  referred 
to  the  losses  the  Association  had  sustained  during  the  past  year 
by  the  deaths  of  three  members — including  one  honorary  member, 
Heer  W.  de  Liefde,  of  Zeist — and  to  the  jubilees  of  other  members. 
The  number  of  members  of  the  Association  of  all  classes  amounts 
to  462.  The  new  members  during  the  year  included  Madame  van 
der  Spoel,  of  Zeist,  the  first  lady  member  of  the  Association. 
Reference  was  next  made  by  the  President  to  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  gas  students  given  by  Heer  F.  van  Iterson,  at  The  Hague, 
and  by  Heer  G.  A.  Brender  a  Brandis,  at  Delft.  The  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  accorded  to  Heer  G.  F.  van  Limborch  van  der 
Meersch,  of  Amsterdam,  for  the  compilation  of  collective  indexes 
to  the  journal  “  Het  Gas  ”  for  the  years  1880-1910.  A  history  of 
lighting  in  Amsterdam,  by  Heer  G.  P.  Zahn,  jun.,  would,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said,  also  be  welcomed  by  gas  engineers,  since  it  dealt  with 
the  latest  inventions  in  manufacture,  distribution,  and  use  of  gas. 
It  referred  to  the  opening  of  a  third  coal  mine  at  South  Limburg, 
which  made  it  possible  that  within  a  few  years  Dutch  gas-works 
would  obtain  a  supply  of  native  gas  coal.  Chamber  settings  were 
under  construction  at  Tilburg,  The  Hague,  and  Rotterdam,  and 
settings  of  vertical  retorts  at  Amsterdam  and  Arnheim,  at  the 
latter  of  which  places  they  would  come  into  use  on  the  15th  prox. 
(September).  It  was  possible  that  before  long  Maestricht  would 
obtain  a  supply  of  coke-oven  gas  from  a  local  works.  It  had 
been  proved  that  the  gas  produced  by  the  ovens  during  the  first 
ten  hours  of  distillation  had  a  high  enough  calorific  power.  The 
President  referred  to  the  accident  to  the  Hamburg  gasholder  in 
December,  1909,  and  said  it  was  satisfactory  that  the  report 
showed  that  the  accident  was  not  caused  by  any  fault  on  the  part 
of  gas  engineers.  In  regard  to  distribution  of  gas,  a  number  of 
communities  were  to  be  supplied  from  the  Leyden  Gas-Works  by 
means  of  high-pressure  mains.  In  other  places,  too,  similar 
systems  of  supply  were  contemplated.  The  President  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  competition  between  gas  and  electricity,  and  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Association  and  by  its  members  to  promote 
the  use  of  gas  by  allowing  rebates  to  large  consumers,  and  other¬ 
wise. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  elect,  with  loud  applause,  Mr.  J.  de 
Brouwer,  the  Manager  of  the  Bruges  Gas-Works,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Association,  as  reported  in  last  week’s  “Journal,” 
p.  410.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  year  1912  took  place. 
Heer  O.  S.  Knottnerus,  of  Rotterdam,  was  elected  President; 
Heer  J.  Bauduin,  of  Maestricht,  Vice-President ;  and  Heer  N.  W. 
van  Doesburgh,  of  Leyden,  Secretary.  Arnheim  was  chosen  as 
the  venue  for  next  year’s  general  meeting.  The  Treasurer’s  report 
showed  a  slightly  lower  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning,  owing  to  a  greater  expenditure  on  the 
journal,  “  Het  Gas,”  and  on  the  previous  year’s  general  meeting 
at  Brussels. 

The  reports  of  the  Association’s  Committees,  on :  (1)  Coal, 
(2)  photometry,  (3)  the  establishment  of  standard  methods  of 
examining  gas  oils,  (4)  the  archives  and  library  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  were  taken.  Summaries  of  the  contents  of  these  reports, 
so  far  as  they  are  of  general  interest,  are  given  below.  The  report 
of  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Association,  from  which  disburse¬ 
ments  had  been  made  in  respect  of  two  cases  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  showed  an  increase  in  its  capital.  Various  sums  were  voted 
for  furthering  the  work  of  the  Technical  Committees  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  general  meeting,  for  the 
staff  of  the  Journal  “Het  Gas,”  for  publishing  the  annual  statistics 
of  Dutch  gas-works,  and  for  participation  in  a  forthcoming  gas  exhi¬ 
bition  at  Amsterdam.  This  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  September 
or  October,  1912,  and  the  credit  was  voted  to  enable  the  Council 
of  the  Dutch  Association  to  make  arrangements  for  inviting  the 
Members  of  Councils  of  Foreign  Gas  Associations,  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  gas  industry,  and  the  editors  of  the  chief  foreign 
technical  journals,  to  a  visit  to  the  exhibition.  It  was  provision¬ 
ally  arranged  that  on.  the  first  day  there  should  be  an  evening 
reception,  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  Exhibition  ;  and  on  the  second 
day,  visits  to  various  places  of  interest  in  the  city,  and  to  the 
Southern  (Amsterdam)  Gas-Works,  followed  by  a  boat  trip  on  the 
Amstel,  and  a  dinner. 

The  technical  communications  were  next  taken ;  the  first  being 
a  paper  by  Heer  N.  W.  van  Doesburgh,  of  Leyden,  on  “The  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  Use  of  Electricity  on  the  Consumption  of  Gas  at 
Leyden.”  Heer  J.  Rutten,  of  The  Hague,  then  gave  a  description 
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of  an  igniting  and  extinguishing  apparatus  for  gas-lamps  depending 

on  the  phenomenon  of  diffusion.  1  his  apparatus  had  been  taken 
up  by  the  Berlin  Anhalt  Engineering  Company  (“  Bamag,”)  but 
had  not  yet  been  put  on  the  market.  The  speaker  had  also  devised 
a  gas-leak  detector  depending  on  the  same  phenomenon,  by  the 
aid  of  which  very  small  traces  of  gas  could  be  detected.  It  has 
been  found  in  practice,  however,  that  it  did  not  work  when  there 
was  no  flow  of  air  into  the  room,  and  the  escaping  gas  was  distri¬ 
buted  uniformly  in  the  air  in  the  room.  1  he  same  author  also 
gave  a  description  of  a  safety  appliance  for  consumers’  gas-meters 
which  he  had  devised,  and  a  description  of  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  shortly.  Heer  van  der  Mersch,  of  Amsterdam,  gave  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  safety  apparatus  devised  by  Signor  F.  Agudio,  an 
Italian  Artillery  Officer,  which  depends  for  its  action  on  the  heat 
developed  by  small  quantities  of  gas  in  platinum  sponge.  The 
heating  of  the  platinum  sponge  which  ensued,  he  said,  when  gas 
was  present  produced  contact  in  an  electric,  circuit  whereby  a  bell 
was  rung  and  the  main  cock  closed,  so  that  further  escape  of  gas 
would  be  prevented.  Small  proportions  of  gas  in  the  air — viz., 
o'g  to  3'8  per  cent. — were  sufficient  to  produce  the  necessary  de¬ 
velopment  of  heat  and  set  the  apparatus  in  action. 

Herr  von  Hanffstengel,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  firm  of  Adolf 
Bleichert  and  Co.,  of  Leipzig,  gave  a  lecture,  accompanied  by 
numerous  lantern  views,  on  “  Modern  Apparatus  for  Quenching 
and  Conveying  Coke.”  He  described  the  plant  at  the  Stuttgart 
Gas-Works,  where  the  red-hot  coke  is  received  in  perforated 
buckets  and  plunged  into  a  water-tank,  lifted  out  of  the  water, 
and  taken  by  a  suspension  line  to  the  coke-store.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  for  conveying  and  quenching  coke  from  the  large  chamber 
settings  at  the  Tegel  works  in  Berlin,  and  those  for  the  vertical 
retort-settings  at  Agram,  were  also  described.  The  coke-quench¬ 
ing  towers  in  use  at  the  Connewitz  Gas-Works  at  Leipzig,  and 
at  the  Simmering  works  at  Vienna,  were  also  referred  to,  as  well 
as  the  apparatus  which  is  being  installed  at  the  new  Leopoldau 
works  at  Vienna.  The  lecturer  concluded  with  an  account  of  an 
electrically  driven  travelling  line  for  unloading  and  conveying 
coals  at  the  Assen  Gas-Works. 

Heer  J.  Diephuis,  of  Amsterdam,  next  described  a  fan  driven 
by  means  of  a  small  gas-engine,  and  reported  the  results  obtained 
with  it  in  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Amsterdam  Gas-Works.  The 
fan  was  known  as  the  Brockway- Phillips  patent.  Heer  T.  J. 
Smit  answered  an  inquiry  respecting  the  working  of  the  Hovine 
system  of  gas-retort  setting.  He  said  that  three  of  these  settings, 
each  with  nine  retorts,  had  been  erected  at  Gorinchem  in  1907,  and 
on  the  average  the  consumption  of  coke  as  fuel  amounted  to  16  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  the  coal  carbonized.  The  settings  had  a  self- 
contained  generator  with  a  step-grate.  They  were  easy  to  regu¬ 
late  with  precision,  and,  with  six-hour  charges,  produced  about 
75,000  to  80,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  Heer  R.  Zijlstra,  of 
Amersfoort,  reported  that  he  had  used  an  old  coke-breaker  for 
pulverizing  caked  material  from  the  purifiers,  and  had  obtained 
good  results  therewith.  The  material  was  discharged  direct  from 
the  purifiers  into  the  breaker,  pulverized,  and  then  spread  out.  It 
was  thus  rendered  fit  for  use  again  more  quickly,  and  there  was 
a  saving  of  wages  in  its  handling.  Heer  Geerling,  of  Amsterdam, 
next  referred  to  the  admission  of  steam  to  purifiers  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  hardening  of  the  material.  Herr  Lux,  of  Ludwigshafen, 
described  experiments  made  at  Breslau  on  purifying  material  with 
which  1 ‘5  per  cent,  of  crude  salt,  in  which  magnesium  chloride 
occurs  as  an  impurity,  had  been  mixed. 

Heer  van  Limborch  van  der  Meersch  read  a  paper  on  Paul  and 
Hartmann’s  method  for  the  determination  of  hydrogen  in  gas. 
They  absorb  the  hydrogen  in  colloidal  palladium  and  picric  acid. 
The  method  has  been  in  use  for  a  time  at  the  Western  Gas-Works, 
Amsterdam.  Results  showed  that  the  method  was  exact  but 
slow.  It  could  be  applied  in  special  cases  for  the  precise  estima¬ 
tion  of  hydrogen  in  gaseous  mixtures ;  but  it  was  too  tedious 
for  daily  gas  analyses.  The  question  of  the  use  of  lead  wool  or 
ribbon  lead  in  place  of  run  lead  for  socket  joints  was  next  con¬ 
sidered.  The  lead  wool  and  ribbon  lead  have  been  found  to  be 
equally  good,  and  have  the  advantage  over  run  lead  for  making  a 
joint. that  no  fire  is  required ;  but  for  ordinary  main  joints  in  the 
ground,  run  lead  is  cheaper.  Where,  however,  repairs  are  being 
made,  and  there  is  risk  from  the  use  of  fire,  lead  wool  or  ribbon 
lead  is  preferable. 

The  attention  of  those  attending  the  meeting  was  directed  to 
different  high-power  gas-lamps  which  had  been  installed  in  the 
streets  of  Leeuwarden.  There  were  examples  of  the  low-pressure 
“  Degea”  high-power  lamps  of  the  German  Welsbach  Company. 
These  lamps  gave  a  light  of  about  1000  candles,  and  contained 
three  inverted  burners,  consuming  together  about  2VSt  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  hour.  One  of  the  three  burners  could  be  used  alone  for 
the  later  hours  of  the  night.  There  was  also  an  installation  of 
Pintsch  high-pressure  gas-lamps,  and  an  installation  of  Graetzin 
lamps.  A  greater  novelty  was  a  high-pressure  gas-lamp  on 
Liedke’s  system,  which  was  explained  by  Herr  Loewenstein,  of 
Vienna.  This  lamp  is  connected  to  the  ordinary  low-pressure  gas- 
service,  and  the  heat  of  the  burning  gas  .is  used  to  work  an  in¬ 
jector  by  means  of  which  the  gas  is  raised  to  a  pressure  of  40  to  50 
inches.  A  certain  amount  of  mercury  is  volatilized  and  condensed 
in  the  process  ;  but  the  loss  of  mercury  in  the  course  of  the  year 
was  stated  to  be  extremely  small.  The  lamp  requires  no  high- 
pressure  service  or  special  motor. 

There  were  also  exhibited  three  different  types  of  automatic 
gas  lighting  and  extinguishing  devices.  A  communication  by  M. 
Gaulis,  of  Paris,  describing  an  automatic  lighting  and  extinguish¬ 


ing  apparatus  on  the  Kilchmann  and  Gaulis  system,  was  followed 
with  much  interest.  It  is  a  clockwork  apparatus  which  has  already 
been  extensively  adopted  abroad.  The  clockwork  is  placed  below 
the  lantern,  and  is  therefore  not  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  lamp. 
Tests  made  with  the  apparatus  in  Amersfoort  and  Leyden  have 
up  to  the  present  given  good  results.  The  objection  to  clockwork 
igniting  appliances  was  that  the  lamps  were  lighted  and  extin¬ 
guished  at  a  time  fixed  beforehand,  and  there  was  difficulty  in 
anticipating  the  time  of  ignition  or  in  delaying  the  time  of  extinc¬ 
tion.  Automatic  apparatus  depending  on  a  wave  of  pressure  in 
the  main,  on  the  other  hand,  allowed  the  ignition  and  extinction 
to  be  altered  with  ease.  At  Flushing,  lamps  over  6  miles  from  the 
gas-works  were  lighted  and  extinguished  by  a  wave  of  pressure 
without  any  difficulty  arising.  The  Bauduin  apparatus  was  in  use 
at  four  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leyden. 

The  questions  included  in  the  programme  for  discussion  at  the 
meeting  having  been  dealt  with,  the  technical  proceedings  were 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  In  the  afternoon  of  July  4  the  members 
visited  the  local  gas-works.  A  telegram  was  received  from  M.  de 
Brouwer,  expressing  his  hearty  thanks  for  the  distinction  which 
the  Association  had  bestowed  on  him  in  electing  him  an  Honorary 
Member.  A  concert  was  afterwards  held  in  the  Princes  Garden, 
which  was  beautifully  illuminated.  Wednesday,  July  5,  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  whole  day  excursion  to  Sneek,  and  a  boat  trip  on  the 
Sneek  Lake.  Thanks  were  expressed  by  those  who  attended  to 
the  Gas  Committee  of  Leeuwarden  for  their  hospitality  and  the 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  for  the  meeting.  In  the 
evening,  the  official  banquet  of  the  Association  was  held. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

Coal  Committee. 

The  Coal  Committee  have  received  reports  from  a  number  of 
gas-works  indicating  that  the  majority  have  adopted  the  system 
of  making  their  contracts  for  coal  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
for  the  twelve  months  commencing  on  April  1  following.  The 
Committee  review  the  position  of  the  coal  market  as  shown  by  the 
prices  current  quoted  in  the  “  Colliery  Guardian  ”  for  each  quarter 
of  the  past  five  years,  and  find  therefrom  that  the  lowest  prices 
within  this  period  were  those  obtaining  in  the  last  quarter  of  last 
year.  The  conclusion  therefore  is  that  gas  undertakings  which 
made  their  contracts  in  that  quarter  did  well. 

The  Committee  have  investigated  Bridgeness  gas  coal  from 
Linlithgow,  because  it  has  not  previously  been  bought  by  Dutch 
gas-works.  A  test  made  on  a  large  scale  of  a  sample  of  this  coal, 
consisting  of  one-third  “  doubles  ”  and  two-thirds  “  peas,”  gave 
11,088  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton,  after  deduction  of  air  in  the  gas. 
The  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  was  147  candles,  and  its  gross 
calorific  power  was  629  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot.  Two  tests  of  the 
sulphur  in  the  gas  gave  147  and  127  grains  per  100  cubic  feet. 
From  these  and  other  results  which  are  quoted,  it  is  concluded 
that  Bridgeness  coal  is  a  good  gas  coal.  Reports  received  by  the 
Committee  from  125  gas-works  in  Holland  show  that  they  bought 
in  the  year  1910  the  following  quantities  of  gas  coal 

Westphalian . 748,982  metric  tons 

Durham . 208,508  ,,  ,, 

Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  ....  ri8,666  ,,  ,, 

Scotch .  358  ,,  ,, 

r, 076, 5 14  metric  tons 

The  total  shows  an  increase  of  478  per  cent,  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  purchases  for  1909.  The  amount  of  Westphalian  coal 
bought  has  increased  by  13D9  per  cent.,  and  that  of  English  and 
Scotch  decreased  by  11*43  Per  cenL  The  report  gives  tables 
showing  the  quantities  from  different  pits.  Of  the  Durham  coals 
purchased,  the  largest  quantity  came  from  Mickley,  and  of  other 
English  coals  the  largest  quantity  was  of  Pope’s  Diamond. 

Questions  were  sent  by  the  Committee  in  March  to  45  of  the 
chief  gas-works  with  reference  to  their  store  of  coke  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April.  The  answers  showed  that  the  coke  in  store  amounted 
to  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  produced  by  Dutch  gas¬ 
works  in  1910,  after  deducting  that  consumed  in  the  retort-houses. 
The  quantity  in  store  was,  however,  very  unequally  distributed — 
seven  works  had  none,  while  two  had  large  quantities.  Having 
regard  to  the  mildness  of  the  two  preceding  winters,  the  stock  of 
coke  was  not  great.  In  consequence  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
gas  coke,  the  consumption  has  greatly  increased,  and  many  works 
which  previously  used  oven  coke  are  now  using  gas  coke.  It  was 
ascertained  that  considerable  quantities  of  coke  were  sold  by 
37  gas-works  in  other  towns  in  which  there  were  gas-works.  The 
quantities  thus  sold  were  larger  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
Committee  point  out  that  a  small  quantity  of  coke  brought  into 
a  district  for  sale  at  a  low  price  can  cause  great  trouble  and  much 
injury  to  the  management  of  the  local  gas-works,  and  think  that 
an  arrangement  should  be  come  to  between  the  managements  of 
works  in  different  towns  to  avoid  this  evil. 

The  price  obtained  for  coal  tar  in  1910  was  higher  than  in  1909. 
The  production  of  coal  tar  in  120  Dutch  gas-works  amounted  in 
1910  to  48,889  metric  tons,  and  the  production  of  water-gas  tar 
in  nine  works  to  4002  metric  tons.  The  price  obtained  for  water- 
gas  tar  was  satisfactory.  In  regard  to  liquor,  in  gas-works  pro¬ 
duced  the  equivalent  of  70,682,804  gallons  of  liquor  of  i°  Baum6 
(roo68  specific  gravity).  Of  this  liquor,  65  per  cent,  was  worked 
up  in  39  works  to  sulphate  of  ammonia,  of  which  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  made  was  5295  metric  tons.  The  average  price  obtained  for 
sulphate  in  1910  was  7^5  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1909. 
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It  is  mentioned  that  questions  from  the  Government  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  as  to  the  position 
of  the  gas  industry  in  Holland,  were  received  and  answered  by 
the  Committee  during  the  year.  The  report  is  signed  by  Heer 
N.  W.  van  Doesburgh  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Photometry  Committee. 

This  Committee  have  been  engaged  during  the  year  in  making 
tests  of  the  “London”  argand  burner  No.  1.  They  have  also 
investigated  a  specimen  of  the  Simmance  and  Abady  apparatus 
for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  gas.  This  apparatus 
depends  in  principle  on  the  variation  in  the  time  of  outflow  of 
different  gases  from  a  fixed  opening.  Compared  with  Schilling’s 
apparatus  and  the  Lux  gas-balance,  it  gave  very  trustworthy 
results ;  and  in  regard  to  its  construction,  it  is  well  adapted  for 
technical  use.  • 

An  investigation  has  been  made  at  the  Western  Gas-Works, 
Amsterdam,  of  Professor  H.  Strache’s  calorimeter  [described  in 
the  “Journal,”  Vol.  CXI.,  p.  387].  This  instrument  explodes  a 
measured  volume  of  gas — viz.,  30  centimetres,  mixed  with  air. 
The  explosion  takes  place  in  a  glass  vessel  surrounded  by  an  air- 
jacket,  the  air  in  which  is  warmed  and  expands.  Its  expansion  is 
read  off  on  an  empirical  scale.  The  manipulation  is  simple  and 
rapid,  and  no  water  supply  is  needed,  which  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  some  cases ;  also,  it  requires  only  a  quite  small 
quantity  of  gas  for  the  determination.  Comparisons  have  been 
made  of  determinations  of  the  calorific  value  of  mixed  gas  in  this 
calorimeter  and  in  the  Junkers  instrument.  The  following  table 
gives  the  results  of  one  set  of  such  comparisons,  in  B.Th.  U.  per 
cubic  foot,  with  the  exact  percentage  deviation  of  the  Strache  re¬ 
sults  from  the  Junkers  results  : — 


Strache. 

Junkers. 

Deviation. 

57° 

571 

—  o'2o  per  cent. 

569 

571 

-0-30  ,, 

563 

565 

-0'32  ,, 

592 

586 

+o'99  ,, 

589 

586 

+0-50  ,,  ,, 

59i 

585 

+  f°4  >, 

574 

576 

-0-23  ,, 

569 

567 

+0-32  ,, 

These  results  show  that  the  deviations  are  not  important,  and 
that  the  Strache  calorimeter  can  be  very  useful  where  a  supply  of 
water  is  not  available.  It  is  readily  portable,  but  is  very  fragile, 
and  the  measuring  vessel  is  easily  broken ;  also  the  rubber  con¬ 
nections  with  the  mercury  levelling  vessel,  as  supplied,  are  un¬ 
satisfactory.  A  peculiarity  of  the  apparatus  is  that  the  gas  is 
measured  by  means  of  a  comparison  tube,  as  if  in  the  conditions 
of  o°  C.  and  760  m.m.  Conversion  therefore  is  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  results  at  150  C.  and  760  m.m.,  as  used  at  Amsterdam. 
A  table  is  given  in  the  report  for  facilitating  this  conversion. 
Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  manipulation,  the  fragility  of  the 
apparatus  is  against  its  use  on  works ;  but  where  the  employment 
of  a  Junkers  calorimeter  is  precluded,  owing  to  absence  of  water, 
the  Strache  instrument  should  be  very  serviceable.  The  report 
is  signed  by  Heer  J.  van  Rossum  du  Chattel,  the  Chairman,  and 
two  other  members  of  the  Committee. 

Testing  of  Gas  Oils. 

This  Committee  have  held  two  meetings,  and  tests  of  gas  oils 
have  been  made  at  The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  and  Rotterdam,  with 
a  modification  of  the  oil  testing  apparatus  devised  by  Dr.  Hempel 
[see  “  Journal,”  Vol.  CXI.,  p.  391] ,  of  which  the  results  are  given 
in  an  appendix  to  the  report. 

The  first  tests  at  The  Hague  were  made  on  one  description  of 
oil  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  product  of  the  make 
and  calorific  power  of  the  gas  was  constant  at  particular  tempera¬ 
tures  and  particular  durations  of  gasification.  It  was  found  that 
the  results  were  not  constant ;  the  deviations  were  probably 
due  to  the  formation  of  soot,  which  occurs  freely  at  the  higher 
temperatures  of  about  750°  C.,  and  interferes  with  the  correct 
reading  of  the  temperature.  The  early  tests  were  made  with  the 
Hempel' s  apparatus  up  to  a  temperature  of  850°  C.  At  Rotterdam, 
a  lower  temperature  was  used ;  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
formation  of  soot,  the  results  obtained  were  more  satisfactory. 
At  the  higher  temperatures,  however,  in  this  case  also,  formation 
of  soot  occurred.  Further  tests  were  then  made  at  The  Hague 
with  the  gasification  tube  packed  with  small  stones  or  else  iron 
shavings.  Tests  were  also  made  with  a  vertical,  instead  of  a 
horizontal,  gas-making  apparatus ;  but  the  results  were  not  much 
better.  Other  tests  were  carried  out  at  Amsterdam.  A  number 
of  these  were  made  on  various  descriptions  of  oil  at  different 
temperatures,  but  with  the  same  rate  of  inflow  of  the  oil.  The 
rate  of  inflow  chosen  was  a  hundred  drops  per  minute.  The  tests 
showed  that  the  most  favourable  results — -that  is,  the  maximum 
product  of  the  make  and  calorific  value — were  obtained  at  the 
temperatures  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Oils. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Relative  Valuation 
Figure  (Make  Multi¬ 
plied  by  Calorific 
Power). 

Best  Temperature 
of  Gasification. 

Galician  .... 

0-870 

100 

7250  c. 

Pennsylvanian 

0-855 

96-7 

700°  ,, 

Oklahoma  .... 

o-86o 

92-6 

75°°  .. 

Texas . 

0-877 

91-7 

• 

8oo°  „ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  variations  are  not  great. 
The  next  series  of  tests  was  with  the  object  of  seeing  the  effect 
of  variations  in  the  rate  of  inflow  on  the  gas-making  results. 
The  different  descriptions  of  oil,  however,  behaved  differently  at 
the  temperatures  employed  and  no  definite  conclusions  could  be 
drawn  from  the  tests. 

The  Committee  draw  the  following  general  conclusions  from 
the  results  of  the  tests  made  with  Hempel’s  apparatus : 

(1)  Between  the  temperatures  of  700°  and  8oo°  C.,  and  with 
the  test  extending  over  about  45  minutes  per  100  c.c.  of  oil 
gasified,  the  method  is  useful,  and  admits  of  the  character  of 
the  oil  used  being  ascertained. 

(2)  The  method  is  valuable  for  objective  study,  and  as 
such  can  be  commended. 

(3)  The  number  of  combinations  between  the  time  of  gasi¬ 
fication  and  the  temperature  is  so  great,  and  the  influence  of 
either  of  these  on  the  product  of  calorific  power  and  make 
of  gas  is  such,  that  a  very  great  number  of  observations  must 
be  made,  and  much  time  expended,  in  order  to  determine  the 
gas-making  qualities  of  an  oil. 

(4)  Owing  to  the  great  time  required  for  the  observations, 
the  method  is  not  suitable  for  commercial  application. 

(5)  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  number  of  combinations 
referred  to  in  (3),  and  the  time  expended  on  the  observations, 
and  the  variation  of  the  result  with  different  oils,  would  pre¬ 
vent  any  gas-making  method  of  testing  being  suitable  for  use 
as  a  commercial  method. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  have  still  to  trace  whether,  from 
the  calorific  value  of,  and  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  in,  the  oils, 
data  may  not  be  obtainable  for  the  rapid  testing  of  different  de¬ 
scriptions  of  gas  oil.  The  report  is  signed  by  Heer  M.  C.  Sissingh 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  thanks  are  given  to  several 
gentlemen  who  have  collaborated  in  making  the  investigations. 


BENZOL  RECOVERY  FROM  C0KE=0VEN  GASES. 


A  recent  number  of  the  “  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  ”  con¬ 
tained  an  illustrated  article  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Bagley  on  “  The  Recovery 
of  Benzol  from  Coke-Oven  Gases.”  The  author  gave  a  plan  and 
elevations  showing  the  general  arrangement  of  a  benzol  recovery 
and  rectification  plant  with  washery ;  a  view  of  a  similar  plant, 
comprising  120  ovens,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vaughan, 
and  Co.,  Limited,  at  their  Dean  and  Chapter  Colliery  ;  and  another 
view,  accompanied  by  a  full  description,  of  larger  plant  constructed 
according  to  the  system  of  Herren  Carl  Still,  of  Recklinghausen, 
by  whom,  it  is  stated,  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  benzol  plants  in 
connection  with  coke-ovens  in  Germany  have  been  erected.  This 
description,  to  which  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  information 
on  the  subject  are  referred,  is  accompanied  by  some  interesting 
historical  and  other  remarks  which  are  reproduced  below. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  ordinary  coal  gas  con¬ 
tains  proportionately  large  percentages  of  benzol,  in  which  term 
may  be  included  the  homologues  of  the  benzene  series,  which  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  the  illuminating  value  of  the  gas.  The  discovery 
of  benzol  in  coal  tar  is  attributed  to  Hofmann,  about  the  year 
1845 ;  while  its  separation  was  entrusted  to  his  pupil,  Charles 
Mansfield,  who  eventually  carried  out  the  process  on  a  large  scale 
— the  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  various  liquid  hydro¬ 
carbons  being  the  usual  system  of  dephlegmation,  previously  used 
for  the  rectification  of  spirits  of  wine.  The  aniline  dye  industry 
owes  its  inception  to  the  successful  production  of  benzol. 

The  rapidly  advancing  demand  for  benzol  for  the  aniline  trades 
stimulated  the  attempts  of  inventors  to  discover  means  for  the 
extraction  of  the  benzol  contained  in  the  gases  evolved  in  the 
production  of  furnace  coke  in  bye-product  ovens.  Seeing  that  in 
some  cases  the  yield  per  ton  of  dry  coal  is  more  than  2d  gallons 
— excluding  that  contained  in  the  tars  derived  from  the  like  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal,  generally  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  of  the  volume  con¬ 
tained  in  the  coal  gases  from  the  unit  referred  to — and  that  the 
removal  of  this  benzol  may  be  effected  without  unduly  affecting 
the  heat  value  of  the  gases  used  for  the  heating  of  the  ovens,  it 
was  natural  that  attempts  should  be  made  to  recover  this  product. 
Various  methods  were  suggested  and  tried.  By  cooling  the  coal 
gases  to  —  70 0  C.,  benzol  separates  in  the  liquid  form  ;  but  the  ob¬ 
vious  difficulties  of  using  this  method  on  a  practical  scale,  and  the 
high  cost  associated  therewith,  preclude  its  adoption.  Another 
system — that  of  attaining  the  separation  by  compressing  the  gases 
— was  found  to  be  equally  impossible. 

As  it  was  well  known  that  the  heavier  oils  obtained  from  the 
distillation  of  coal  tar  possessed  the  property  of  absorbing  benzol 
from  coal  gases,  and  that  by  this  medium  a  simple  and  practical 
means  of  recovering  the  benzol  from  coke-oven  gases  was  avail¬ 
able,  the  idea  was  made  use  of ;  and  it  formed  the  subject  of  a 
patent  taken  out  in  England  in  1884  by  Carves,  who  successfully 
applied  the  process  to  his  own  ovens.  Others,  notably  Brunck 
and  Huessener,  worked  upon  the  same  principle  ;  the  latter  using 
as  his  absorbent  a  lighter  oil,  containing  no  naphthalene  when 
cooled  to  o°  C.,  and  distilling  between  1600  and  210°  C.  His  pro¬ 
cess  involved  the  use  of  plant  for  cooling  the  absorbing  oil  down 
to  o°  C. ;  and,  in  practice,  a  yield  equal  to  93  per  cent,  of  the 
benzol  contained  in  the  gases  was  attained. 

To-day,  the  recovery  of  benzol  from  coke-oven  gases  is  gene¬ 
rally,  perhaps  exclusively,  effected  by  means  of  liquid  absorbents. 
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The  degree  to  which  the  cooling  of  these  absorbents  shall  be 
carried  after  separation  of  the  benzol  in  the  separating  column 
remains  a  matter  for  argument.  If  the  cooling  is  to  be  carried 
below  atmospheric  temperature,  then  special  refrigerating  appli¬ 
ances  must  be  employed,  necessitating  an  increased  capital  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  obviously  a  rather  more  complicated  system  of 
operation  than  if  the  oil  is  cooled  down  merely  to  near  atmo¬ 
spheric  temperature.  As  it  is  possible  to  extract  the  like  quantity 
of  hydrocarbons  from  the  coal  gases  by  means  of  absorbent  oils 
not  subjected  to  special  refrigeration,  this  system  would  appear  to 
possess  advantages  over  one  which  requires  refrigerating  appara¬ 
tus  for  cooling  the  oils  prior  to  their  use  as  absorbents  in  the  gas 
scrubbers  or  other  vessels. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  complete  apparatus  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  benzol  are  the  scrubbers  and  the  columns  for  separating 
the  benzol  from  the  absorbent.  Obviously,  the  former  must  be 
so  proportioned  and  arranged  as  to  provide  the  maximum  of 
contact  between  the  absorbing  oil  and  gas  to  ensure  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  as  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  affinity  of  the  oil  for  the 
benzol  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  water  for  ammonia.  As 
concerns  the  separating  column,  this  must  be  capable  of  continu¬ 
ously  separating  the  benzol  and  the  absorbent ;  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  must  be  complete  if  losses  are  to  be  avoided.  The  great 
difficulties  attending  the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  plant  to 
ensure  these  peremptory  conditions  will  be  better  appreciated  by 
the  distiller. 

Until  very  recently,  British  practice,  and  then  only  on  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  scale,  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  production 
of  crude  benzol ;  the  buyers  usually  specifying  that  65  per  cent, 
should  distil  over  at  120°  C.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that 
the  market  for  this  product  is  an  extremely  narrow  one,  and  that 
the  producer  is  more  or  less  tied  to  purchasers  possessing  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  its  rectification,  and  the  production  of 
standard  products  having  a  much  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  As 
the  railway  charges  for  conveying  inflammable  products  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  in  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  further  observed  that 
the  seller’s  operations  may  be  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  his  own 
works,  and,  even  so,  the  finished  product  is  saddled  with,  perhaps, 
double  charges  for  conveyance  and  handling. 

Further  consideration  discloses  the  fact  that  the  producer  has 
facilities  generally  very  much  more  favourable  for  the  production 
of  finished  products  on  his  own  works,  quite  apart  from  the  above. 
As  by  this  means  his  net  results  are  considerably  enhanced,  it 
appears  curious  that  so  little  should  have  been  attempted  here, 
notwithstanding  the  twenty-five  or  more  years’  lead  by  Germany. 
The  answer  will  probably  be  found  in  the  desire  of  most  bye- 
product  coke-oven  owners  to  limit  their  chemical  activities.  A 
trade  specification  for  90  per  cent.,  or  pure,  benzol,  or  toluol,  or 
even  solvent  naphtha,  is  not  calculated  to  encourage  the  cautious 
colliery  agent  to  extend  his  operations  into  unknown  fields.  But, 
with  modern  plant,  the  advancing  of  crude  benzol  to  these  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  tightest  specifications  extant,  occa¬ 
sion  no  special  skill — the  operations  being  attended  with  less  diffi¬ 
culty  than  the  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  No  one,  now¬ 
adays,  would  think  of  disposing  of  crude  ammoniacal  liquor.  The 
production  of  sulphate  is  a  simple  matter,  the  markets  are  world¬ 
wide,  and  the  profits  from  the  manufacture  are  a  prime  factor  in 
the  cost  of  furnace  coke. 

Naturally,  the  market  outlook  for  the  various  products  is  a 
matter  for  consideration.  Fortunately,  an  assured  future  for  the 
finished  products  may  now  be  predicted.  But,  as  regards  “  crude,” 
the  maker  possesses  hardly  one  tithe  of  the  channels  for  disposing 
of  his  product  compared  with  the  manufacturer  of  pure  washed 
nineties,  toluol,  xylol,  solvent,  and  heavy  naphtha.  Some  time 
ago,  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  “  crude  ”  as  a  motor  spirit. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  proved  a  success.  Containing  many 
impurities,  chemically  inert,  its  vaporization  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures  was  attended  with  difficulties,  the  deposition  of  carbonaceous 
residues  on  the  working  parts  of  the  motor  was  a  constant  trouble, 
and  the  higher  efficiency  expected  by  increased  thermal  value 
volume  for  volume  with  petrol  was  hardly  ever  attained  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Now,  with  a  properly  constructed  and  arranged  rectifying 
plant,  the  production  is  possible  of  a  motor  spirit  suitable  for 
any  temperature ;  and  its  constituents  may  be  changed  at  will  for 
abnormal  circumstances. 

As  an  economic  factor  in  the  production  of  furnace  coke,  the 
recovery  and  rectification  of  benzol  plays  an  important  part. 
Probably  this  phase  of  the  situation  appeals  mostly  to  the  owners 
of  coke-ovens.  Though  no  hard-and-fast  net  result  per  ton  of 
coke  made  can  be  stated,  owing  to  the  differing  content  in  the 
gases  from  various  coals,  from  is.  to  is.  6d.  per  ton  of  coke  made 
can  be  achieved,  after  providing  for  all  outgoings  of  the  usual 
character;  so  the  subject  is  worthy  of  attention  from  the  financial 
side.  But  to  ensure  these  results,  it  may  be  reiterated  that  the 
plant  of  whatever  system  must  be  of  a  proved  and  practical  de¬ 
scription,  capable  of  easy  control  with  the  minimum  of  labour. 
These  are,  and  have  been,  the  essential  requirements  for  plants  in 
connection  with  coke-ovens ;  and  they  will  remain  in  force. 


Meeting  of  the  British  Association. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  opens 
to-morrow  at  Portsmouth,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  F.R.S.  Professor  J.  H.  Biles  is  the  President  of  the 
Engineering  Section,  in  which  papers  will  be  submitted  (among 
other  subjects)  on  oil-engines  and  suction-gas  plant. 


MONAZITE  SAND  FROM  INDIA. 

Richer  in  Thoria  than  Brazilian  and  Carolina  Sand, 

In  previous  issues  of  the  “Journal,”  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  work  of  the  authorities  of  the  Imperial  Institute  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  testing  of  samples  of  monazite  sand  forwarded  to 
them.  The  last  quarterly  “  Bulletin  ”  of  the  Institute  contains 
the  following  information  in  regard  to  a  sample  sent  some  time 
ago  by  the  Geologist  for  the  Northern  Division,  Travancore, 
India,  who  stated  that  it  represented  naturally  concentrated  sand, 
of  which  a  considerable  deposit  had  been  found  near  Quillon. 

The  sand  contained  over  46  per  cent,  of  monazite ;  ilmenite  and 
zircon  being  the  other  principal  constituents,  with  some  rutile 
and  traces  of  spinel,  garnet,  quartz,  and  hornblende.  A  chemical 
analysis  gave  the  following  results : 

Per  Cent. 


Thorium  dioxide  (Th0.2)  ‘ . 4'oo 

Cerium,  yttrium,  and  lanthanum  oxides  (0620^  Y203, 
and  La203) . 28  34 


The  monazite  in  this  sand  can  be  readily  separated  in  a  fairly 
clean  state  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet.  A  specimen  of  pure 
monazite  separated  from  the  sample  was  found  to  contain  8-5  per 
cent,  of  thoria ;  so  that,  as  the  crude  sand  contained  4  per  cent, 
of  thoria,  the  amount  of  monazite  present  must  be  about  46'2  per 
cent.  In  reporting  these  results,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  value 
of  the  sand  would  be  much  enhanced  by  eliminating  the  valueless 
minerals — such  as  ilmenite,  zircon,  &c. — by  electro-magnetic  sepa¬ 
ration,  as  described  in  a  previous  “  Bulletin.” 

A  second  sample  of  monazite  sand  from  Travancore  was 
received  in  May  last  year.  It  contained  about  50  per  cent,  of 
monazite ;  the  other  constituents  being  the  same  as  those  in  the 
first  sample. 

Subsequently  the  Institute  received  a  sample  of  a  concentrate 
obtained  from  the  crude  sand,  which  had  the  following  approxi¬ 


mate  mineral  composition  — 

Per  Cent. 

Monazite . 9° '5 

Ilmenite  (including  a  little  garnet)  .  ....  6'5 

Zircon  (including  a  little  rutile) . 3’o 


The  thoria  present  amounted  to  8-87  per  cent.,  expressed  on 
the  concentrate  as  received ;  and  a  specimen  of  practically  pure 
monazite,  separated  electro-magnetically  from  the  concentrate, 
contained  io'o8  per  cent,  of  thoria.  This  was  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  concentrate;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  cencentrate 
prepared  on  the  large  scale  from  the  Travancore  sand,  and 
marketed  in  London,  usually  contains  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of 
thoria. 

This  commercial  material  is  probably  represented  by  a  fourth 
sample,  which  reached  the  Institute  in  May  of  the  present  year. 
It  consisted  chiefly  of  monazite,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
ilmenite  and  some  zircon.  Small  quantities  of  magnetite,  garnet, 
rutile,  sillimanite,  and  quartz  were  also  present.  The  following 
is  approximately  the  composition  of  this  concentrate,  as  ascer¬ 


tained  by  electro-magnetic  separation  : — 

Per  Cent. 

Fraction  1. — Chiefly  ilmenite . 26 

,,  2. — Practically  pure  monazite . 62 

,,  3. — Chiefly  zircon . 11 


The  first  sample  of  Travancore  monazite  sand  was  submitted 
for  valuation  to  chemical  manufacturers  in  London.  They  stated 
that  it  would  be  worth  about  £ 5  per  unit  per  cent,  of  thoria 
present  (June,  1910). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  information  that  this  Travan¬ 
core  deposit  consists  of  material  of  considerable  commercial 
value,  even  in  its  natural  state ;  and  that  by  concentration  its  value 
as  a  source  of  thoria  can  be  enhanced  far  beyond  that  of  the 
Brazilian  material,  which,  as  marketed,  contains,  as  a  rule,  less 
than  4  per  cent,  of  thoria.  The  monazite  in  the  Travancore  sand 
is  also  of  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  richer  in  thoria  than  the 
monazite  in  the  Brazilian  and  Carolina  sands.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  the  variety  of  monazite  which  occurs  in  Ceylon. 


GAS  ENGINEERS  AND  COKE=OVEN  GAS  SUPPLY. 


In  the  notice  of  the  “  Transactions  ”  of  the  Belgian  Gas  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  recently  appeared  in  the  “Journal,”  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  that  one  of  the  papers  was  on  “The  Utilization  of  Coke- 
Oven  Gas  for  the  Lighting  of  Towns;”  the  author  being  M. 
Charles  Regout,  the  Managing- Director  of  the  Liege  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  in  collaboration  with  his  two  Engineers,  MM.  Bertholet  and 
Houtvast.  The  portion  of  the  communication  contributed  by 
the  last-named  gentlemen  consisted  of  descriptions,  illustrated  by 
plates,  of  the  Otto  and  Koppers  coke-ovens,  and  an  account  of 
the  installations  of  coke-oven  gas  supply  in  Germany.  Most 
readers  are  familiar  with  the  construction  of  the  two  ovens  men¬ 
tioned;  and  the  other  branch  of  the  subject  was  fully  dealt  with 
in  an  article  on  “  Coke-Oven  Gas  for  Town  Supply  ”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “Journal”  for  the  28th  of  March  last  (p.921). 
These  portions  of  the  paper,  therefore,  do  not  call  for  more  than 
passing  reference.  Some  general  remarks  by  M.  Rcgout  are, 
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however,  of  special  interest,  from  the  fact  that  included  in  them 
is  an  estimate  for  a  large  installation  of  coke-ovens. 

M.  Regout  pointed  out  that  coke-oven  gas  is  a  bye-product 
which,  up  to  within  the  last  few  years,  was  considered  as  a 
negligible  quantity ;  indeed,  it  was  almost  looked  upon  with  con¬ 
tempt.  The  reason  was  that  the  metallurgic  coke  industry  could 
exist  without  the  sale  of  the  gas  resulting  from  the  manufacturing 
operations  connected  with  it,  because  the  price  of  the  coke  was 
always  higher  than  that  of  the  slack  employed  in  its  production. 
Consequently,  the  sale  of  the  principal  product  paid  for  the  raw 
material.  This,  unfortunately,  could  not  be  said  of  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry.  Another  point,  not  less  important,  was  that  slack  was 
much  cheaper  than  gas  coal ;  while  oven  coke  sold  at  a  higher 
price  than  that  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  found  a 
market  all  the  year  round — thereby  saving  the  cost  of  storage  and 
avoiding  waste.  The  yield  of  coke  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  was 
higher  than  that  obtained  in  ordinary  gas-works ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  quantity  of  tar  was  much  smaller,  and  its  quality 
inferior  to  that  produced  in  the  distillation  of  coal,  owing  to  its 
high  content  of  pitch.  If  the  bulk  of  gas  produced  in  coke-ovens 
was  about  the  same  as  that  of  gas-works,  its  quality  was  much 
lower.  Out  of  10,240  cubic  feet  produced  per  ton  of  raw  material, 
it  was  not  possible,  by  fractional  distillation,  to  obtain  more  than 
about  4100  cubic  feet  of  gas  of  a  calorific  power  of  more  than 
555  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot. 

In  order  to  enable  his  colleagues  to  make  a  comparison  with 
their  own  working,  M.  Regout  gave  the  following  figures  of  the 
yield  of  gas  and  residual  products  per  ton  of  slack  when  treated 


in  coke-ovens : 

Francs. 

Gas — 1 16  cubic  metres,  at  3*5  c . 4-06 

29  »»  >1  ioc . o  ‘  29 

Coke— 750  kilos,  of  metallurgic  coke,  at  2842  frs.  per  ton  .  i6'86 

40  kilos,  waste,  at  13  frs . 0-52 

Tar — 25  kilos.,  at  25  frs.  .  . 0  62 

Sulphate — 11J  kilos.,  at  280  frs . 3-22 

Total . 25  '57 

Cost  of  coal . i6'65 

Difference . 8 '92 


In  submitting  these  figures,  M.  Regout  said  he  considered  them 
to  be  quite  normal.  The  price  of  3-5  c.  per  cubic  metre  (gjd.  per 
1000  cubic  feet)  for  gas  of  555  B.Th.U.,  completely  purified,  and 
equal  in  all  respects  to  town  gas,  could  be  easily  obtained  when  it 
was  a  question  of  entering  into  a  contract  with  a  town.  The  price 
of  1  c.  per  cubic  metre  (2|d.  per  1000  cubic  feet)  for  gas  of  400  to 
445  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot  was  about  what  it  was  worth,  whether 
for  home  consumption  or  for  sale  to  neighbours  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  Assuming  that  his  audience  were  willing  to  accept 
these  figures,  there  would  remain,  after  having  disposed  of  the 
residual  products,  8  frs.  92  c.  per  ton  of  raw  material  to  cover  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  maintenance  charges,  and  general  expenses, 
and  provide  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  and  trade  profit. 

M.  Regout  then  submitted  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
installing  coke-oven  plant  capable  of  supplying  353  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  annum,  or  rather  more  than  if  million  cubic  feet 
per  day— the  gas  to  have  a  calorific  value  of  555  B.Th.U.  per 
cubic  foot.  In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  maximum 
daily  demand,  an  installation  would  be  required  of  sixty  ovens, 
distilling  430  tons  of  slack  per  24  hours.  This  he  estimated  would 
entail  the  following  expenditure : 

Installation  of  sixty  ovens  .... 

Charging  and  drawing  machinery,  &c 


Condensing  plant 
Sulphate-house  . 
Pumping  plant  . 


Dry  purification . 

Meters  and  compressors . 

Fences  . 

Coal-store,  &c.  . 

Coal  elevator  and  classifier,  &c . 

Gasholder  (425,000  cubic  feet) . 

Boilers . 

Buildings  and  electric  lines . 

Two  steam  cranes . 

Locomotive  and  six  trucks . 

Offices,  laboratory,  &c . 

Repairing  shops  and  stores . 

Paving  for  coal-store . 

Water,  tar,  steam,  and  gas  pipes . 

Excavations,  foundations,  locomotive  shed,  closets,  &c. . 

Ground . 

Enclosure  and  expenses  unprovided  for . 


(£126,440) 

M.  Regout  said  he  would  refrain  from  dealing  with  so  delicate  a 
question  as  the  net  price  of  the  gas,  but  he  would  direct  attention 
to  a  few  interesting  points.  In  installations  of  coke-ovens,  the 
steam  required  for  the  electric  light  station,  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  plant,  &c.,  was  raised  by  gas,  of  about  400  B.Th.U.  per 
cubic  foot.  The  quantity  of  this  gas  for  an  annual  carbonization 
of  86,000  tons  would  be  690,000  cubic  metres  for  the  electric  light 
station  and  1,632,000  cubic  metres  for  the  sulphate  plant — making 
together  2,322,000  cubic  metres,  or  about  82  million  cubic  feet. 
Tf1 6  Jlurr!^,er  workmen  required,  exclusive  of  foremen,  would  be 
66 ;  but  it  would  only  be  84,  all  told,  for  an  annual  distillation  of 


Francs. 

500,000 

150,000 


650,000 

400,000 

200,000 

65,000 


1,315,000 

130,000 

90,000 

200,000 

225,000 

44,000 

150,000 

230,000 

70,000 

27,000 

50,000 

50,000 

75,000 

30,000 

50,000 

75,000 

300,000 

50,000 


3,161,000 


157,000  tons.  The  quantity  of  raw  material  carbonized  yearly 
would  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  works  were  carried  on. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  gas-works,  to 
vary  the  number  of  ovens  in  use ;  but  only  in  cases  where,  as  in 
the  Koppers  system,  the  ovens  and  heat  recuperators  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  ovens  could  be 
kept  going,  and  the  excess  gas  either  utilized  on  the  works  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  metallurgists  or  manufacturers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
When,  however,  the  ordinary  routine  of  gas-works  was  followed, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  distillation  of  gas 
coal  instead  of  slack.  With  Westphalian  coal,  there  could  be 
obtained  per  ton  about  11,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  of  the  calorific 
value  of  555  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot,  all  of  which  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  lighting,  inasmuch  as  the  heating  of  the  ovens  could 
be  done  with  gas  produced  in  a  special  generator.  The  coke 
obtained  with  the  coal  named  was  hard,  and  suitable  for  metal¬ 
lurgical  purposes ;  and  the  yield  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  could 
reach  13^  kilos.  (30  lbs.)  per  ton. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Regout  offered  the  following  observations: 
That  the  metallurgic  coke-oven,  which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  large 
chamber  oven,  can  be  advantageously  installed  in  gas-works,  pro¬ 
vided  the  system  adopted  is  one  in  which  the  ovens  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  other;  that  the  system  of  the  direct  recovery  of 
bye-products  can  also  be  advantageously  employed ;  and  that  the 
method  of  working  an  installation  of  coke-ovens  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  circumstances,  as  must  also  the  question  of 
sending  the  resulting  gas  to  a  great  distance.  With  regard  to  the 
last  matter,  he  said  the  cost  of  conveying  the  gas  must  be  less 
than  the  difference  between  its  net  cost  in  works  established  near 
the  centre  of  consumption  and  in  others  situated  far  from  the 
town  to  be  supplied.  The  respective  net  prices  would  depend 
upon  the  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  coal  and  coke,  and  whether  it 
was  sent  by  rail  or  by  water ;  also  upon  the  possibility  of  selling  the 
excess  gas  for  utilization  in  neighbouring  industries.  Each  gas 
manager  would  have  to  decide  for  himself,  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  presented  to  him.  His  own  conviction  was  that  if  the  gas 
to  be  supplied  to  towns  should  some  day  have  to  be  produced  in 
coke-ovens,  it  depended  on  gas  engineers  to  take  up  the  work. 


PROTECTOR  FOR  INCANDESCENT  MANTLES. 


A  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  France  by  Herr  Scheidegger 
for  a  protective  sheath  or  socket  for  gas-mantles,  by  the  use  of 
which  they  can  be  more  easily  handled,  and  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  claimed,  rendered  more  durable. 

The  device  differs  from  other  known  protectors  of  a  similar 
kind  in  the  fac:  that,  in  addition  to  the  support  used  to  fix  the 
mantle,  and  formed  of  incombustible  though  fragile  material 
(magnesia),  there  is  a  resisting  and  incombustible  material  which 
passes  slightly  beyond  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the  mantle 
with  its  support ;  and  the  part  of  the  socket  which  encroaches 
on  the  light-emitting  surface  of  the  mantle  does  not  reduce  its  illu¬ 
minating  power.  As  the  result  of  the  use  of  this  protector,  a 
mantle  can  be  utilized,  without  inconvenience,  after  the  support 
has  been  broken  ;  and  thereby  its  life  is  considerably  lengthened. 
The  mantle  is  fixed  on  a  support  made,  for  example,  of  magnesia, 
and  furnished  with  grooves.  The  protector,  which  is  formed  of 
incombustible  durable  material  (say  metal),  and  provided  with 
grooves  corresponding  to  those  in  the  support,  is  slid  over  these 
two  parts.  By  bending  the  clips  on  the  edges  of  the  protector, 
the  support  is  fixed  to  the  socket,  and  all  relative  displacement 
is  rendered  impossible.  The  protector  can  be  adjusted  to  either 
upright  or  inverted  burners. 


Illuminating  Gas  from  Sewage. — According  to  a  paragraph 
in  “  La  Technique  Moderne  ”  (reproduced  in  “  Engineering  ”),  the 
Municipality  of  Brunn,  Austria,  have  decided  to  filter  the  town 
sewage,  and  to  distil  the  solid  residue  for  obtaining  illuminating 
gas.  Analyses  made  at  different  periods  from  1906  to  1909  show 
that  at  Brunn  1  cubic  metre  (220  gallons)  of  sewage  yields  on  an 
average  1666-4  grammes  (3-7  lbs.)  of  solid  residue.  The  yield  in 
gas  of  the  latter  amounts  to  23-8  cubic  metres  (840  cubic  feet) 
per  100  kg.  (220  lbs.)  of  solid  residue.  The  gas  has  a  calorific  value 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  coal  gas,  and  “gives  a  better  light  than 
the  latter.” 

The  Railway  Inquiry  Commission. — In  the  House  of  Commons 
last  Tuesday,  the  Prime  Minister  announced  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  working  of 
the  Railway  Conciliation  Scheme.  They  are:  Right  Hon.  Sir 
David  Harrel,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.  (Chairman) ;  Sir  Thomas  Ratcliffe 
Ellis,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.,  Mr.  Charles  Gabriel  Beale, 
and  Mr.  John  Burnett.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  is  Mr. 
J.  J.  Wills,  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Ratcliffe  Ellis  is  known  to  most  readers 
of  the  “Journal”  from  his  connection  with  the  Mining  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Federated  Coal  Owners’  Association. 
He  is  a  Durham  coal  owner,  and  received  his  knighthood  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Coronation.  Mr.  Beale  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Beale  and  Co.,  of  London  and  Birmingham,  Solicitors 
to  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  and  Chairman  of  the  South 
Staffordshire  Water-Works  Company.  He  has  been  three  times 
Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham. 
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Gas-Burners  for  Heating  Apparatus. 

Withers,  J.  S. ;  a  communication  from  E.  G.  Van  Zandt,  of  St.  Louis, 

Missouri,  U.S.A. 

No.  17,881  ;  July  27,  1910. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  heating  device  of  light 
and  simple  construction,  in  which  "  the  gas,  after  having  been  burned 
in  the  initial  burner  and  retained  for  a  time  in  close  proximity  to  the 
initial  burner,  is  finally  subjected  to  a  second  burning." 

For  this  purpose,  the  arrangement  consists  of  a  device  having  an 
initial  burner,  a  plate  or  shallow  dish-shaped  cylinder  over  the  initial 
burner  having  a  downwardly  projecting  outer  flange,  an  intermediate 
perforated  ring  or  flange  fixed  to,  and  projecting  from,  the  plate 
between  and  concentric  with  the  burner  and  the  outer  flange,  and  a 
shallow  hood  over  and  around  the  plate  and  flanges  ;  the  outer  burner 
being  formed  by  the  depending  perforated  ring  or  flange,  and  the 
second  or  final  combustion  taking  place  between  this  depending  per¬ 
forated  ring  and  the  outer  flange. 


In  combination  with  the  device  shown,  there  is  a  bunsen  type  tube 
having  an  enlarged  top-piece  with  lateral  openings  forming  a  rose 
“  initial  burner,"  with  a  cap  on  the  top-piece  and  having  a  flange  just 
above  the  lateral  openings  for  supporting  the  flanged  plate.  A  down¬ 
wardly  projecting  perforated  retaining  ring  or  flange  is  fixed  on  the  lower 
face  of  the  plate  between  and  concentric  with  the  top-piece  and  the  flange 
of  the  plate,  and  a  hood  resting  on  the  plate  has  a  closed  top  with,  at 
its  edge,  a  curved  annular  flange  extending  lower  than  and  beyond  the 
lower  edges  of  the  flanges. 


Gas-Stoves. 

Wallis,  W.  H.,  of  Southampton. 

No.  19,908;  Aug.  26,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  burners  for  gas-stoves  and  the  like,  provided 
with  a  chamber  wherein  the  gas  and  air  mix  before  passing  to  the 
burner  ;  and  it  has  for  its  object  to  provide  an  automatic  pilot  flame 
(or,  as  an  alternative,  a  reduced  supply  of  gas)  whereby  the  main  supply 
of  gas  to  the  burner  can  be  shut  off  and  the  gas  extinguished  or  reduced 
in  supply,  and  a  pilot  jet  of  virgin  gas,  orareduced  supply,  maintained 
for  relighting  the  burner. 

Heretofore  a  like  object  has  been  attained,  the  patentee  points  out, 
by  reducing  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  burner — i.c.,  turning  down  the 
gas,  by  a  weighted  lever  device  acting  on  the  ordinary  gas-tap  and 
coming  into  action  to  open  the  tap  when  a  vessel  or  the  like  placed  on 
the  burner  threw  its  weight  on  the  lever  and  thereby  opened  the  tap, 
and  turning  down  the  gas  to  a  reduced  supply  when  the  weight  of  the 
vessel  was  removed. 

The  patentee’s  proposal  is  to  provide  a  tubular  rod  having  a  pierced 
adjustable  valve  end  adapted  to  close  with  the  flow  of  gas.  It  is  placed 
in  the  mixing-chamber  and  nozzle  of  the  burner,  so  as  to  act  as  a  bye- 
pass  and  valve  for  governing  the  supply  and  subsequent  ignition  of  the 
gas  from  the  burner.  The  device  is  adjustable  to  the  required  position, 
and  operated  by  the  action  of  a  weighted  lever  by  means  of  an  elon¬ 
gated  end  and  arm,  or  the  like,  which  engages  with  the  end  of  the 
hollow  bye-pass  tube,  whereby  the  valve  at  the  other  end  of  the  hollow 
tube  is  opened  and  closed  ;  thus  automatically  governing  the  supply  of 
gas — the  action  being  dependent  on  the  pressure  or  release  of  same 
caused  by  placing  on,  or  removing  from,  the  gas-burner,  a  cooking 
utensil. 

A  modification  of  the  device  consists  in  the  use  of  a  solid  rod  in  place 
of  the  hollow  bye-pass,  in  which  case  a  slotted  adjustable  valve  is 
employed,  which  enables  the  burner  to  retain  a  reduced  supply  of  gas. 
This  device  is  actuated  as  described  in  the  case  of  the  pierced  bye-pass 
valve. 


able  in  practically  a  horizontal  direction.  These  supporting  means 
are  preferably  secured  to  suspended  pendulum-like  bodies  mounted  on 
beams  supported  in  an  adjustable  manner. 

A  construction  of  a  purifier  according  to  this  invention  is  illustrated 
in  longitudinal  section,  cross  section,  and  horizontal  section  partly  in 
plan. 

In  the  construction  shown,  the  walls  of  the  purifier  chambers  or 
boxes  are  partly  covered  on  the  inside  with  concrete.  A  is  the  main 
gas-supply  pipe  ;  and  B  the  main  outlet  pipe.  The  pipes  are  provided 
with  branches,  some  of  which  form  inlets  to  the  purifier  boxes  and  the 
others  outlets  from  same.  Reversing  valves  C  are  used  for  forcing  the 
gas  admitted  to  flow  through  either  of  the  branches,  which  lead  to  the 
distributing  chambers  D  E  arranged  adjacent  to  the  walls  of  each 
purifier-chamber.  The  purifying-chambers  are  divided  by  perforated 


Gas  =  Purifiers. 

Berlin-Anhaltische  Maschinenbau-Actien-Gesellschaft,  of 
Koln-Bayenthal,  Germany. 

No.  18,016  ;  July  28,  1910.  Date  claimed  under  International  Conven¬ 
tion,  April  20,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  “  elements  for  use  in  gas-purifiers,”  and  has 
for  its  object  “  to  build  purifiers  of  such  shape  as  to  enable  the  purify¬ 
ing  substance  to  be  stacked  very  high,  without,  however,  being  in¬ 
juriously  compressed,  and  to  construct  purifiers  in  a  simple  and  durable 
manner,  easy  to  empty  and  to  charge  in  spite  of  the  great  height.” 

These  objects  are  attained  by  providing  the  purifier  with  supports 
for  the  purifying  substance  suspended  on  carriers  so  as  to  be  adjust- 


partitions  F  into  subdivisions,  while  the  walls  of  the  chambers  are  pio- 
vided  with  slots  for  the  admission  or  escape  of  the  gas.  The  perforated 
partitions  rest,  by  means  of  supporting  rollers,  on  rails  provided  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  purifier-chambers,  and  can  be  moved  in  the  chambers 
(while  still  remaining  parallel  to  each  other)  by  shifting  the  rollers  on 
the  rails.  Apart  from  the  two  end  walls,  the  perforated  walls  are 
arranged  in  pairs  in  each  purifier-chamber  in  such  manner  that  a  space 
is  left  between  them  in  which  the  gas  can  accumulate.  These  narrow 
spaces  are  arranged  in  such  manner  that  they  are  exactly  opposite  the 
slots  in  the  chambers.  The  spaces  between  the  partitions,  formed  by 
the  opposite  faces  to  those  which  form  the  spaces,  are  filled  by  a  series 
of  pendulum-like  supports  or  carriers  G,  also  suspended  to  the  rails  and 
carrying  ledge-like  supporting  means  for  the  purifying  substance.  The 
supports  are  secured  to  beams  which  rest  with  their  ends  on  the  rails. 
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The  spaces  in  which  the  supports  hang  are  filled  with  the  purifying 
substance,  which  is  supported  by  the  ledges  throughout  the  whole 
chamber  ;  so  that  the  part  of  the  substance  contained  in  the  bottom 
portion  of  the  chambers  is  practically  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
that  above  it.  The  purifiers  are  closed  at  the  bottom  by  covers  secured 
to  supports  H.  At  the  upper  end,  the  purifying-chambers  can  be 
closed  by  covers.  A  chamber  which  is  left  free  in  the  purifying- 
chambers  is  marked  I. 

The  working  of  the  purifier  is  as  follows  :  The  gas  admitted  through 
the  pipe  A  passes,  when  the  distributing  valves  C  are  in  a  suitable 
position,  through  one  branch  to  the  chambers  D  at  the  side  of  one  of 
the  purifying-chambers,  and  from  this  chamber,  through  the  slots 
in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  box,  into  the  spaces  between  the  pairs  of 
partitions  F.  From  these  spaces,  the  gas  passes  through  the  perfora¬ 
tions  of  the  partitions  into  the  purifying  substance,  and  escapes  from  it 
through  the  perforations  of  the  adjoining  partitions.  In  this  way,  it 
passes  to  the  chambers  which  are  in  front  of  the  outlet  slots  of  the 
purifying-chamber,  so  that  it  can  escape  through  the  chamber  E  into 
the  branch  and  finally  into  the  main  outlet  pipe  B. 

When  a  purifying-chamber  is  to  be  emptied,  the  bottom  plates  are 
first  opened,  and  then  the  partition  F  adjoining  the  empty  chamber  I 
is  pushed  into  the  chamber,  whereupon  the  various  series  of  supports 
G,  with  the  supporting  ledges,  are  caused  to  follow  by  shifting  the 
beams.  During  this  operation,  all  the  purifying  substance  contained 
in  the  chambers  gradually  becomes  free,  so  that  it  can  fall  and  be 
easily  removed.  By  laterally  swinging  the  lower  ends  of  the  supports 
G,  any  material  still  adhering  to  the  ledges  is  caused  to  fall  off. 
When  the  purifier  is  to  be  refilled,  the  beams  and  the  intermediate 
partitions  are  again  brought  into  the  proper  position,  and  the  bottom 
covers  closed.  The  purifying  substance  is  then  charged  in  from  the 
top,  and  becomes  distributed  in  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the 
ledges,  supported  by  the  latter. 

The  provision  of  an  empty  chamber  I  in  the  purifier  (if  suitably 
dimensioned  to  receive  a  partition  and  the  supports  contained  between 
two  slots)  also  renders  it  possible,  after  each  discharge,  to  begin  the 
purifying  process  again  without  returning  the  partitions  and  the  sup¬ 
ports  to  their  previous  position.  To  this  end,  the  partition  adjacent 
to  the  empty  chamber  is  advanced  during  the  emptying  operation  to 
the  end  of  the  chamber,  whereas  the  next  partition  is  brought  to  the 
position  which  previously  was  the  position  of  the  partition  adjacent  to 
the  chamber.  In  this  way,  all  the  supports  between  these  two  parti¬ 
tions  are  packed  in  the  chamber,  so  that  each  partition  is  brought  to 
the  initial  position  of  its  adjacent  partition.  If  this  is  done,  the  parts 
of  the  purifier  are  again  in  operative  position,  although  they  are  not 
returned  to  their  initial  position.  The  compartment  at  the  opposite 
end  to  the  chamber  I  is  now  empty,  but  is  filled  up  at  the  next  empty¬ 
ing,  when  the  chamber  again  becomes  empty. 


Indicating  the  Presence  or  Escape  of  Gases. 

Di  Legge,  A.,  of  Ancona,  Italy. 

No.  22,303  ;  Sept.  26,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  means  for  indicating  the  presence  of  gases, 
consisting  of  two  parallelly  arranged  compound  plates  each  formed  of 
metals  having  different  coefficients  of  expansion.  The  plates  are  so 
arranged  that  when  they  are  heated  by  a  rise  in  temperature  of  the 
ambient  air,  they  remain  parallel,  but  when  gases  are  present  one  of 
them  expands  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  other  one,  and  establishes 
contact  therewith.  This  result  is  obtained  by  reason  of  the  catalytic 


action  of  the  gases  on  platinum  arranged  in  proximity  to  one  of  the 
plates,  which  are  arranged  in  an  electric  circuit  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  they  contact,  the  circuit  closes  and  rings  a  bell,  or  in  some  other 
way  gives  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  gas. 

In  the  method  illustrated  of  carrying  the  invention  into  practice,  the 
metal  part,  heated  by  the  catalytic  action,  is  a  compound  plate  con¬ 


sisting  of  two  separate  plates  soldered  together,  parallel  with  each 
other  and  presenting  unequal  coefficients  of  expansion,  so  that  it 
becomes  curved  in  consequence  of  the  heating — the  portion  of  the 
plate  which  expands  the  most  forming  the  outer  convex  part  of  the 
curved  compound  plate.  An  indicating  device  embodying  the  inven¬ 
tion  indicates  the  presence  of  xj  parts  of  combustible  gas  in  1000. 

The  plates  A  B  are  identical,  consisting  of  two  layers  of  (preferably) 
zinc  and  malleable  or  cast  iron.  The  zinc  (the  more  expansible  metal) 
is  on  the  same  side  of  the  two  compound  plates — the  right-hand  side  in 
the  arrangement  illustrated — so  that  upon  any  sudden  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature  influencing  the  apparatus  as  a  whole,  and  producing  curva¬ 
ture,  the  plates  A  B  retain  their  parallelism.  At  the  end  of  the  plate  II, 
a  platinum  point  D  is  fixed  opposite  a  platinum  block  Con  the  plate  A . 

The  two  plates  are  electrically  insulated  one  from  the  other,  each 
being  connected  by  terminals  S  V  with  one  pole  of  a  source  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  plate  A  is  secured  to  a  fixed  metal  angle  iron  G,  while  the 
plate  B  is  mounted  on  a  bar  IC,  the  interval  between  which  and  the 
iron  G  can  be  adjusted  by  the  screw  N.  By  this  means,  the  interval 
between  the  point  D  and  the  block  C  (and,  consequently,  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  apparatus)  can  be  adjusted  at  will. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  plate  B,  by  means  of  threads  of  silver  or 
some  other  metal  not  readily  liable  to  oxidation,  pieces  of  platinum 
sponge  are  united  one  with  the  other  and  fixed  to  the  plate  B.  If  the 
pieces  of  platinum  sponge  come  into  contact  with  even  a  very  small 
quantity  of  gas  exerting  a  catalytic  action  upon  them,  the  plate  B  is 
heated  ;  and  as  the  plate  A  is  hardly  warmed  and  does  not  therefore 
become  bent,  the  plate  B  alone  becomes  curved  towards  the  left  hand 
bringing  the  block  C  and  point  D  into  contact,  closing  the  circuit,  and 
giving  a  signal  by  some  form  of  alarm  mechanism  inserted  on  the 
circuit. 


Geysers. 

Ewart,  J.  W.,  of  Mill  Hill,  N.W. 

No.  28,703  ;  Dec.  9,  1910. 

This  water-heater  or  geyser  comprises  a  casing  enclosing  a  coil  to  be 
heated  by  a  gas-burner,  and  through  which  the  water  to  be  heated 
flows,  controlled  by  a  tap,  and  itself  regulating  the  consumption  of  gas 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  no  water  is 
flowing  through  the  apparatus.  The  invention  is  particularly  applicable 
to  apparatus  in  which  the  gas-burner  is  hinged  inside  the  casing,  so 
that  it  can  be  swung  within  it,  or  be  withdrawn  outside  as  required. 


The  casing  (as  shown)  is  of  rectangular  shape  in  cross  section.  B  is 
the  coil  through  which  the  water  to  be  heated  flows — entering  by  the 
pipe  C  and  leaving  at  D.  E  is  the  gas-chamber  provided  with  burners 
F,  and  with  the  central  aperture  G.  H  is  the  burner-tube  which  sup¬ 
plies  gas  to  the  receptacle  E.  I  is  the  bye-pass  tube  which  supplies  gas 
to  the  central  bye-pass  burner  J.  The  outer  ends  of  the  burner  and 
bye-pass  tubes  are  hinged  at  K  to  the  extremities  of  the  gas-supply  pipes 
L  L1,  which  are  within  the  casing  at  one  corner. 

With  this  construction,  when  the  flow  of  water  through  the  geyser  is 
cut  off  in  the  usual  manner,  by  means  of  the  discharge  tap,  the  full 
pressure  of  the  water  supply  is  exerted  upon  the  face  of  the  piston  S, 
which  thus  forces  the  valve  spindle  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  so  as 
to  cause  the  valve  P  to  make  contact  with  the  valve-seat ,  the  spring 
shown  permitting  the  valve  to  yield  relatively  to  the  spindle  should  the 
pressure  of  water  render  this  necessary. 

When  the  supply  tap  of  the  geyser  is  turned  on  so  as  to  cause  the  water 
to  flow  through  the  geyser,  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  the  piston 
diminishes,  so  that  the  piston  is  moved  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
indicated  by  the  arrow,  under  the  action  of  the  elastic  diaphragm  Q 
(which  may  be  assisted  by  a  spring  if  required),  whereby  the  valve  P 
is  removed  from  its  valve-seat  and  gas  can  flow  through  the  casing  O 
to  the  burner-pipe  H.  _ 


Ignition  Device  for  Gas-Burners. 

Wasserzier,  H.,  of  Karlshorst,  Germany. 

No.  6182  ;  March  11,  1911. 

This  invention  relates  to  electric  igniting  apparatus  for  gas-burners 
in  which  the  gas-flow  is  effected  by  the  high  pressure  of  the  gas. 

Devices  are  already  known,  the  patentee  remarks,  in  which  the 
motion  of  a  bell  causes,  by  means  of  two  contact  springs,  the  making 
and  breaking  of  an  electric  primary  current  circuit  ;  and  the  spark 
thereby  produced  in  the  secondary  current  circuit  serves  to  ignite  the 
gas.  In  order  by  this  means  to  obtain  a  multiple  sparking,  the  contact 
springs  are  provided  with  a  roughened  or  indented  projection  ,  so  that 
the  primary  current  circuit  is  repeatedly  made  and  broken.  Moreover, 
the  speed  of  motion  of  the  bell  influences  the  operation  of  this  contact. 
If  the  bell  rises  too  quickly,  the  igniting  sparks  are  too  small  to  ignite 
the  gas,  or  they  do  not  flash  over  at  all.  According  to  the  present 
invention,  however,  the  igniting  action  is  rendered  independent  of  the 
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speed  motion  of  the  bell ;  and.  under  all  circumstances,  a  very  strong 
and  effective  oscillation  of  the  contact  springs  lasting  over  several 
seconds  is  said  to  be  obtained — thereby  producing  a  powerful  sparking 
— by  applying  a  sector-shaped  projection  to  the  contact  spring  which 
is  pressed  aside  by  a  projection  actuated  by  the  bell,  and  after  it  has 
slipped  off,  a  powerful  to-and-fro  swinging  of  the  contact  spring  is 
caused.  The  projection  is,  moreover,  formed  as  an  angle  lever,  which, 
after  slipping  off  from  the  projection  on  the  sinking  of  the  bell,  slides 
along  the  side  of  the  projection  in  a  sloping  position,  and  finally  comes 
to  rest  underneath  in  proximity  to  the  front  side  of  the  projection,  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  further  use. 


Wasserzier’s  Gas-Burner  Igniter. 


The  gas-tank  shown  is  separated  by  the  partition  A  into  two  parts 
B  C,  and  has  the  tube  D  for  the  gas  supply,  while  E  serves  for  the  gas 
exit.  Over  the  lower  end  of  the  outlet  tube  is  placed  a  bell  F,  which 
possesses  outlets  for  the  escape  of  the  gas  and  dips  below  into  water  to 
keep  it  gas-tight.  Upon  the  bell  there  is  placed  a  guide-rod  G,  which 
is  provided  with  a  bearing  at  the  top  for  influencing  the  contact.  A 
rocking  shaft  is  so  placed  that  when  the  guide-rod  rises  it  finds  itself 
within  the  reach  of  the  front  side  of  a  sector-shaped  projection  upon 
the  contact  spring  H  ;  but  on  the  descent  it  slips  along  the  side  of  the 
projection  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  working  parts.  A  weight  fulfils 
the  purpose  of  again  restoring  the  lever  G  within  the  reach  of  the  pro¬ 
jection. 

The  spring  is  supported  in  a  bearing  connected  with  a  plate  attached 
(through  a  conductor)  with  the  primary  coil  circuit.  The  spring  co¬ 
operates  with  a  fixed  screw  contact  I ;  and  to  this  is  attached  a  plate, 
which,  in  turn,  is  connected  with  the  primary  coil  through  the  conductor 
battery  and  wire  shown.  The  secondary  current  circuit  S  which  is 
interpolated  in  the  secondary  coil  carries  the  ignition  device  for  the 
lamps. 

The  action  is  as  follows  :  When  the  mechanism  is  not  under  influence, 
the  position  is  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2.  The  angle  lever  is  to  the  front 
in  reach  of  the  projection  on  the  spring  H.  As  soon  as  the  guide-rod 
G  is  raised  (in  consequence  of  the  gas  pressure),  the  angle  lever  presses 
against  the  projection,  slipping  alongside  of  it  and  pushing  it  aside 
together  with  the  contact  spring.  When  the  lever  has  reached  the 
dotted  position,  figs.  1  and  2,  the  springs  both  spring  vigorously  back¬ 
ward.  This  oscillating  spring  actiftn  lasts  for  several  seconds,  so  that  the 
primary  current  circuit  which  passes  from  the  battery  through  the 
apparatus  causes  in  the  secondary  coil  strong  sparks  which  last  for 
several  seconds.  On  the  sinking  of  the  bell,  the  angle  lever  turns  on 
its  pivot,  and  slips  sideways  on  the  projection.  (See  fig.  3.)  When  it 
reaches  the  lower  position,  the  angle  lever,  in  consequence  of  its 
weighting,  again  takes  the  position  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2,  and  can  again 
slip  along  the  front  side  of  the  projection  on  the  contact  spring  as  soon 
as  the  bell  rises. 

For  the  surer  operation  of  the  entire  mechanism,  there  is  further 
provided  an  apparatus  which  automatically  opens  an  exit  cock  when 
the  bell  rises,  and  shuts  it  again  when  it  sinks.  This  is  attained  by 
placing  a  gas-cock  in  the  outlet  pipe,  the  handles  of  which  are  con¬ 
nected  by  rod  mechanism  with  the  bell.  In  the  tube  E  is  placed  a 
cock,  the  handle  K  of  which  is  connected  with  the  rod  mechanism  L. 
In  a  slot  M  provided  in  the  rod,  there  engages  a  pin  N  attached  to  the 
bell  F.  In  the  lowered  position  illustrated,  the  cock  is  shown  closed, 
and  the  gas  cannot  pass  to  the  supply  pipe  E.  When  the  increased 
gas  pressure  passes  through  the  tube  D,  then,  by  reason  of  the  rising 
bell,  the  rod  mechanism  L  is  carried  with  it  and  the  cock  K  opened. 
When  the  pressure  diminishes,  the  bell  again  sinks  and  turns  the  handle 
into  the  closed  position  again. 


Bridport  Gas  Company,  Limited. — The  accounts  presented  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  this  Company  showed  that  the  revenue  in  the  year 
ended  the  30th  of  June  amounted  to  £6137,  and  the  expenditure  to 
^4925;  leaving  £12.12  to  go  to  the  profit  and  loss  account.  The 
amount  available  for  distribution  was  £1703  ;  and  dividends  of  7  per 
cent,  on  the  ordinary  and  5  per  cent,  on  the  preference  shares  were 
declared  ;  carrying  forward  a  balance  of  £686.  Under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Reed,  the  Engineer  and  Manager,  2700  tons  of  coal  were 
carbonized  ;  and  the  sales  of  gas  amounted  to  26,560,000  cubic  feet. 
Of  coke  1305  tons,  and  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  24  tons  19J  cwt.,  were 
produced. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[We  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents.'] 


The  Abolition  of  Sunday  Labour  in  Gas-Works. 

Sir, — At  the  opening  of  the  Livesey  Memorial  Hall  at  the  works  of 
the  South  Suburban  Gas  Company,  as  reported  in  the  “  Journal  ”  for 
Aug.  22,  p.  496,  Mr.  Charles  Hunt,  the  Chairman,  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  Sir  George  Livesey  and  Mr.  Morton  were  pioneers  in  the 
abolition  of  Sunday  labour  in  gas-works;  that  it  was  in  1871  that 
Sunday  labour  was  abolished  at  the  Old  Kent  Road  and  Nine  Elms 
works  ;  and  that  at  the  latter  place,  he  (the  Chairman)  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Morton  in  the  movement.  This  mav  be  so  ;  but  let  honour 
be  paid  where  honour  is  due. 

I  do  not  know  why  my  late  father's  (Alfred  King,  M.Inst.C.E.) 
memory  is  so  persistently  ignored,  as  he  was  the  pioneer  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  Sunday  labour,  long  before  Sir  George  Livesey  was  old  enough 
to  be  interested  in  such  matters.  Sunday  labour  was  abolished  in 
Liverpool  about  the  year  1843  ;  and  for  years  my  father  urged  other 
companies  to  follow  his  example.  But  he  preached  to  deaf  ears. 

Messrs.  Hunt  and  Morton  may  be  among  the  early  abolitionists  ;  but 
probably  almost  before  they  were  born,  the  system  had  been  adopted 
in  Liverpool. 


Beach  Lawn,  Waterloo,  Liverpool,  Aug.  26,  1911. 


William  King. 


Corrosion  of  Service- Pipes. 

Sir, — I  shall  answer  the  questions  Mr.  Hole  asks  in  his  letter  in  your 
last  issue,  although  he  refuses  to  answer  mine. 

1.  Is  it  correct  to  refer  to  a  subsoil  containing  moisture  as  a  moist 
subsoil  ?— Certainly ;  and  the  presence  of  moisture  can  be  easily 
proved. 

2.  Is  it  correct  to  refer  to  a  subsoil  containing  salt  water  as  a  brackish 
subsoil  ? — Certainly  ;  and  the  presence  of  salt  water  can  be  easily  proved 
as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  chlorides. 

3.  Is  it  correct  to  refer  to  an  ashy  subsoil  as  acidiferous  ? — Certainly 
not,  because  such  subsoils  are  alkaline  and  not  acid  ;  and  to  use  the 
term  acidiferous  for  an  alkaline  body  is  misleading  and  erroneous. 

The  term  porous  applied  to  such  subsoils  would  be  a  much  more 
suitable  one.  If  Mr.  Hole  were  simply  to  say  I  admit  that  ashy  sub¬ 
soils  give  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  I  prefer  (in  spite  of  that)  to  call  them 
“acidiferous,”  his  position  would  be  clear,  if  not  quite  sound  ;  but  as  it 
is,  his  point  of  view  is  obscure.  T  ,,  T 

Greenock,  Aug.  25,  1911.  James  M'Leod. 

[No  further  letters  on  this  subject  will  be  inserted. — Ed.  J.G  L.J 

The  Inauguration  of  the  Livesey  Memorial  Hall  at  Lower 
Sydenham— A  Correction  and  an  Explanation. 

Sir, — The  “Journal  of  Gas  Lighting”  is  rightly  regarded  as  a 
valuable  record  of  events  which  take  place  in  connection  with  the  gas 
industry.  Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  accuracy,  I  should  like  to  be 
permitted  to  point  out  that,  as  a  Director  of  the  South  Suburban  Gas 
Company,  I  was  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Livesey  Memorial 
Hall  at  Lower  Sydenham  on  the  18th  inst.,  which  is  reported  in  your 
last  issue,  and  that  the  speech  attributed  by  you  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Morris 
is  a  much-abbreviated  version  of  the  remarks  which  I  was  privileged 
to  address  to  my  fellow  co-partners  on  that  occasion.  Also  Mr.  Henry 
Vivian  is  late,  not  present,  M.P.  for  Birkenhead. 

May  I  add  that,  while  I  fully  recognize  the  necessity  for  condensa¬ 
tion,  I  regret  the  complete  exclusion  of  my  references  to  working-men 
Directors.  I  regard  their  creation  as  essential  to  any  satisfactory 
scheme  of  co-partnership.  T  _ 

Ringwood,  Beckenham,  Aug.  23,  1911.  John  Boraston. 

[We,  of  course,  regret  the  error  to  which  our  correspondent  calls 
attention,  which  was  caused  through  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the  reporter  representing  the  “Journal”  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 
Mr.  Boraston  is  well  known  to  members  of  our  regular  staff,  who  can 
attest  to  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has,  for  several  years  past,  used 
his  voice  in  the  advocacy  of  the  claims  and  value  of  co-partnership. 
Our  excuse  for  the  misrepresentation  must  be  the  holiday  season,  which 
compelled  the  temporary  pressing  into  service  of  a  shorthand  writer 
personally  unacquainted  with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  the  South 
Suburban  Gas  Company.  We  also  take  the  opportunity  here  of  cor¬ 
recting  some  of  the  figures  mentioned  at  the  same  meeting  by  Mr.  F. 
J.  Jones.  The  total  amount  of  bonus  paid  from  the  commencement 
of  the  co-partnership  scheme  in  1894  to  1911  inclusive  was  £40,453  ; 
while  the  deposits  with  the  Company  were  £5014  on  withdrawal  ac¬ 
count,  and  £2074  on  trust  account,  or  a  total  of  £7088. — Ed.  J.G. L.J 


Brighton  and  Hove  Gas  Company. — At  the  half-yearly  general 
meeting  of  this  Company  last  Friday,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  A.  Matthews 
Paddon),  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  noticed 
last  week,  said  there  had  been  an  increase  of  nearly  40  million  cubic 
feet  in  the  output  of  gas,  in  spite  of  the  competition  the  Company  had 
had  to  face  from  electricity.  The  cost  of  coals,  coke,  and  oil  for  the 
six  months  under  review  was  £38,346  ;  and,  though  they  had  made  so 
much  more  gas,  the  item  was  £142  less  than  a  year  ago.  This  showed 
that  a  high  state  of  efficiency  was  maintained  at  the  works.  The  profit 
of  £34,000  was  a  record  one,  though  the  price  of  gas  had  been  reduced 
id.  per  1000  cubic  feet ;  there  having  been  a  large  decrease  in  expendi¬ 
ture.  They  were  carrying  forward  to  the  next  account  a  sum  nearly 
sufficient  to  pay  the  dividend  for  the  half  year  ;  and  they  were  taking 
every  precaution  to  maintain  a  large  stock  of  coal.  The  report  was 
adopted. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 


PROFIT  SHARING  AND  STRIKES. 


A  letter  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  John  W.  Hope,  the  General  Manag¬ 
ing-Director  of  John  Knight,  Limited,  appeared  in  “The  Times”  last 
Thursday.  As  the  Company  is  a  profit-sharing  one,  the  story  he  tells  of 
the  efforts  of  the  trade  unionists  to  influence  the  employees  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  readers  who  have  the  system  in  operation. 

For  a  good  many  years  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  idea 
that  profit-sharing  with  employees  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
strikes  and  lock-outs  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and,  judging  by  the  pleasant 
relationships  which  have  existed  between  the  employees  of  my  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  Directors  for  many  years,  I  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
my  anticipations  were  more  than  realized  until  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
when  most  of  our  employees  appeared  to  be  affected  by  the  feeling  of 
unrest  in  the  labour  world  which  has  manifested  itself  in  so  lamentable 
a  manner  in  many  quarters.  .  .  .  Matters  assumed  a  rather  serious 

complexion,  as  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  our  carmen  returned  to  the 
works  early  one  forenoon  with  the  loads  of  goods  they  were  to  dis¬ 
tribute  as  usual  in  town,  and  gave  as  an  excuse  that  they  were  held-up 
by  the  mob  and  forced  to  return.  As  owing  to  the  then  existing  trans¬ 
port  workers’  strike  we  could  neither  get  raw  materials  in  nor  manu¬ 
factured  goods  out  of  the  works,  we  decided  to  close-down ;  and 
immediately  our  employees  were  taken  under  the  wing  of  one  or  other 
of  the  many  Trade  Unions  existing  in  London,  the  leaders  of  which  so 
far  succeeded  in  engendering  discontent  that  they  have  been  successful 
in  preventing  our  people  from  returning  to  work  excepting  as  trade 
unionists,  receiving  what  can  only  be  termed  exorbitant  wages  for 
greatly  diminished  services,  and  with  the  proviso  that  my  firm  should 
acknowledge  the  Trade  Unions. 

As  we  have  always  been  supporters  of  free  labour,  it  will  be  evident 
to  every  one  that,  as  none  of  our  competitors  have  so  far  been  attacked, 
my  firm  has  been  selected  by  Socialistic  leaders  and  others  for  one 
object — viz.,  the  breaking-up  of  our  profit-sharing  scheme;  for,  as  is 
well  known,  if  profit-sharing  were  generally  adopted  in  the  country, 
the  vocations  of  these  Union  and  Socialist  leaders  would  be  gone.  As 
other  profit-sharing  schemes  have  been  defeated  by  their  methods,  I 
think  it  is  as  well  that  your  readers  should  know  something  of  the  tyranny 
that  is  being  practised  at  the  present  time.  So-called  “  peaceful  picket¬ 
ing  ”  has  been  employed  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  our  employees 
who  have  loyally  stood  by  the  Company  have  gradually  been  forced  by 
means  of  threats,  and  in  some  cases  violence,  to  stay  away  from  their 
employment ;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  a  business  dealing  with 
some  750  tons  of  manufactured  goods  per  week  is  thus  brought  to  a 
standstill. 

Suggested  Co-Partnership  in  Railways. 

A  representative  of  the  “Daily  Graphic”  had  an  interview  last 
Thursday  with  Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening,  the  Managing-Director  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
supporters  of  the  profit-sharing  system,  who  expressed  his  views  on  the 
applicability  of  the  system  to  railways.  Having  referred  to  the  effect 
of  its  adoption  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  21  years  ago, 
he  said  :  “  The  benefits  to  the  three  parties  concerned  have  been  these  : 
The  public  have  got  their  gas  for  8d.  or  qd.  per  1000  cubic  feet  less  ; 
the  shareholders  have  increased  their  dividends  2  to  2J  per  cent.  ;  and 
the  workers  have  got  /505,67s,  or  8J  per  cent.,  on  their  wages’,  and 
have  qualified  themselves  to  have  three  Directors  on  the  Board.  The 
late  Sir  George  Livesey  took  out  the  figures  of  the  economies  and  im¬ 
provements  resulting  from  the  harmonious  relations  between  himself 
and  the  workers,  and  was  able  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  increased 
profit  was  due  to  the  working  of  co-partnership.  My  suggestion,  then, 
is  to  solve  the  railway  problem  on  similar  lines — namely,  that  the  com¬ 
panies  should  take  the  profits  they  are  making  to-day,  and  the  dividend 
they  are  paying  on  various  classes  of  stock,  as  the  starting-point  to  say 
to  their  employees  :  ■  In  future  as  we  increase  dividends  you  shall  have 
profit-sharing  bonuses  on  your  wages.’  But  a  proportion  of  the  profits 
should  also  be  used  to  reduce  rates  and  fares.  There,  of  course,  we  are 
faced  by  the  difficulty  that  rates  and  fares  are  highly  complex— not  a 
simple  matter  like  id.  off  the  price  per  1000  feet.  The  way  out  lies 
through  the  Railway  Commissioners,  who  are  at  present  empowered  to 
1  educe  rates  and  fares.  .  .  .  What  I  am  going  for  is  the  harmoniz- 

ing  of  the  interests  of  railways,  the  public,  and  the  employees,  so  as 
to  remove  existing  friction.  At  present  we  are  hindering  the  railway 
companies  from  increasing  their  profits,  and  they  are  fighting  against 
our  getting  reductions.  Once  settle  the  basis  for  a  distribution  of 
profits,  and  the  friction  would  be  removed,  to  the  benefit  of  all  three 
parties.”  Mr.  Greening  went  on  to  advocate  the  adoption  by  railway 
companies  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  plan  of  issuing 
stock  at  market  value  to  consumers,  which  would,  he  said,  give  them 
a  key  to  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  new  capital. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  “The  Times”  last  Saturday,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  question  of  profit-sharing  schemes  in  connection 
with  railway  companies  has  received  consideration  on  more  than  one 
occasion  during  recent  years.  Indeed,  as  long  since  as  1897,  the 
“  Railway  News  ”  published  a  definite  scheme,  which  led  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  question  ;  and  the  subject  was  again  discussed  in  the  same 
paper  two  years  ago.  The  scheme  then  proposed,  to  the  formulation 
of  which  the  late  Sir  George  Livesey  contributed,  was  that  the  rates 
of  pay  then  in  force  on  railways  should  be  considered  the  standard 
rates,  and  that  they  should  remain  unchanged  until  the  annual  amount 
of  profit  earned  by  any  railway  company  exceeded  4  percent,  upon  the 
total  amount  of  its  capital,  when  the  profit-sharing  scheme  should  come 
into  operation. 


The  following  remarks  of  the  Financial  Correspondent  of  the  “  Bir¬ 
mingham  Daily  Post  ”  appeared  in  that  paper  last  Tuesday  :  “  At  a 
time  when  labour  unrest  has  threatened  to  paralyze  industry  and  dislo¬ 
cate  the  whole  social  fabric,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  South 


Metropolitan  Gas  Company  has  never  had  any  trouble  with  its  em¬ 
ployees  since  the  co-partnership  scheme  was  adopted,  and  that  relations 
were  never  better  than  they  are  now.  The  present  price  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  ordinary  stock  is  117J  ;  and  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s  dividend 
- — viz.,  5  7-15  per  cent. — the  yield  is  /q  13s.,  which  is  a  good  return 
for  a  leading  gas  company’s  stock,  especially  a  stock  not  liable  to  be 
affected  by  strikes.” 


NATIONAL  INSURANCE  BILL  CRITICIZED. 


A  letter,  signed  by  some  members  of  the  Opposition,  criticizing  the 
National  Insurance  Bill,  was  circulated  from  the  House  of  Commons 
last  Tuesday;  and  appeared  in  the  “The  Times”  on  Thursday.  In 
the  course  of  it,  the  writers  offer  the  following  observations. 

On  Friday,  the  4th  of  August,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  a  long  state¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  second  reading  speech  on  the  position  of  the 
Insurance  Bill  as  amended  in  Committee.  The  whole  tone  of  that 
statement  was  one  of  extreme  optimism  and  self-congratulation.  We 
were  informed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  his  scheme  had 
won  almost  universal  assent  ;  that  its  main  outlines,  its  machinery,  its 
financial  provisions  had  been  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons;  that 
most  of  the  difficulties  in  its  path  had  been  surmounted  ,  and  that 
every  alternative  suggestion  brought  forward  had  received  such  ready 
consideration  that  the  scheme  now  represents  the  very  best  conceivable 
result  to  which  the  combined  wisdom  of  Parliament  and  the  nation 
could  attain. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  statement  was  made — most  irregularly — on  an 
occasion  when  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  House  of  Commons  ex¬ 
cluded  the  possibility  of  any  discussion  and  effective  criticism.  Yet  it 
certainly  stands  in  need  of  such  criticism  and  examination,  and  all  the 
more  because  it  was  so  evidently  intended  to  provide  the  authorized 
text  for  the  campaign  of  “  popularizing  ”  the  measure  in  the  country 
which  is  now  being  organized  by  the  Liberal  Chief  Whip. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asserted,  with  justifiable  satisfaction,  that  the 
main  outlines  of  his  scheme,  as  a  universal,  compulsory,  and  contribu¬ 
tory  measure,  have  been  accepted.  That  may  be  true  ;  but  does  it 
carry  us  very  far  ?  In  a  measure  of  this  importance  everything  depends 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  general  principles  which  furnish  its  outlines 
are  translated  into  action. 

If  the  scheme  is  to  be  compulsory  and  universal,  it  must  be  fair  to 
all  classes  included.  Yet  until  the  remaining  clauses  have  been 
amended,  it  is  impossible  to  agree  that  it  is  fair  to  young  persons,  to 
women,  to  agricultural  labourers,  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  members 
of  the  smaller  solvent  friendly  societies,  to  the  deposit  contributors,  or 
to  clerks,  servants,  seamen,  and  others  already  partly  insured  agajnst 
loss  of  wages  through  sickness.  Many  of  these — as,  for  instance,  the 
employees  of  the  railway  companies,  or  of  such  a  company  as  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company — are  already  in  receipt  of  better 
benefits  than  those  provided  by  the  scheme. 

If  the  scheme  is  contributory,  then  the  contributions  must  be  based 
upon  some  equitable  principle  and  secure  proportionate  benefits.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  at  any  stage  furnished  the 
House  with  any  clear  indication  of  the  principle  on  which  the  contribu¬ 
tions  were  to  be  apportioned.  Meanwhile,  discussion  in  Committee 
has  been  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  workman  is  to  pay  qd. 
and  the  employer  3d.  ;  the  State  supplying  an  additional  two-ninths 
of  any  benefit  actually  given.  But  now  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  and  disturbing  uncertainty  by  pointedly  insisting  that  the 
distribution  of  the  7d.  between  employer  and  workman  “has  yet  to  be 
settled  when  we  come  to  the  schedule.”  What  is  he  really  going  to 
do  ?  He  owes  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  measure  to  make  the 
point  clear  at  once. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  problems  referred  to  above,  it  is 
entirely  misleading  to  treat  the  difficulties  as  having  been  disposed  of. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  indicated  methods  of  meeting  some  of  them, 
has  postponed  others,  and  met  by  a  direct  refusal  some  proposals  for 
the  solution  of  the  remainder.  Even  in  its  main  features,  the  final 
scheme  has  yet  to  be  made  clear  before  it  can  really  be  accepted  or 
condemned. 

The  same  applies  to  the  machinery  of  the  measure,  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  also  claims  to  have  won  general  acceptance.  That  half  of  the 
machinery  which  is  embodied  in  the  “approved  societies  ”  has  no  doubt 
been  agreed  to  in  quite  general  terms.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  put  down 
or  promised  amendments  which  will  enable  dividing  societies  and  in¬ 
dustrial  insurance  companies  to  create  special  sections  to  carry  out  the 
State  scheme,  and,  by  relaxing  the  provision  with  regard  to  security, 
will  make  it  easier  for  them  and  for  trade  unions  to  become  “  approved 
societies.”  He  has  offered  to  reduce  the  membership  limit  from  10,000 
to  5000,  and  has  intimated  that  he  might  consider  Mr.  Bathurst’s  sug¬ 
gestion  of  pooling  the  smaller  societies  in  county  groups. 

To  this  extent  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  met  certain  obvious  objections. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remember  that  these  proposed  amendments 
have  not  yet  been  discussed  in  the  House,  and  that  they  are  as  yet  by 
no  means  embodied  in  the  scheme  as  it  stands.  In  any  case,  they  are 
very  far  from  meeting  all  the  objections.  The  membership  limit  of 
5000  will  still  exclude  more  than  6000  of  the  smaller  friendly  societies. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  criticized  the  smaller  societies  on  the  ground 
that  “  they  cannot  get  the  best  advice — they  cannot  afford  it — to  begin 
with.  Not  merely  that,  but  you  have  an  epidemic  in  a  district,  and 
there  are  cases  which  make  such  a  drain  upon  the  funds  of  the  society 
that  it  becomes  bankrupt  and  has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon.”  'rtiis 
criticism  may  be  true  in  many  instances ;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  small  societies,  many  with  a  standing  of  several  generations, 
whose  solvency  is  beyond  dispute,  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
management,  and  have  the  very  strongest  objection  to  being  amalga¬ 
mated  with  societies  differently  managed,  or  including,  on  the  average, 
worse  lives. 

As  regards  the  position  of  the  deposit  contributors  themselves,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  not  made  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  objections  to 
that  part  of  the  scheme.  His  appeal  to  the  House  not  to  do  anything 
to  encourage  "  the  most  thriftless  class  of  the  country,  and  that  class 
which  has  the  least  right  to  the  sympathy  and  financial  support  of  the 
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State,”  may  or  may  not  have  been  justified  ;  but  it  furnished  no  argu¬ 
ment  whatever  in  answer  to  the  objection  that  men  who  are  compelled 
to  insure  by  the  State  should  be  given  some  real  measure  of  insurance, 
even  if  on  a  lower  scale  than  that  given  by  the  societies.  The  only 
suggestion  of  any  kind  for  meeting  this  difficulty  that  he  even  men¬ 
tioned  was  the  suggestion  put  forward  from  the  Labour  benches,  of 
making  a  levy  upon  the  surpluses  of  the  various  friendly  societies  to 
assist  the  Post  Office  contributors — a  suggestion  which  seems  to  us 
utterly  indefensible. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  answer  to  all  criticisms  on  this  part  of  his  scheme 
was,  in  effect,  summed  up  in  the  following  sentence  :  “  Poor  people 
will  be  better  off  than  they  were  before ;  that  is  the  first  thing  to  get 
into  their  minds.  At  any  rate,  under  the  scheme  they  will  get  9d.  for 
every  4d.  they  put  by.”  As  a  cue  to  the  speakers  who  are  setting  forth 
to  popularize  the  measure,  this  statement  may  be  very  useful.  As  a 
statement  of  fact,  it  is  wholly  misleading. 

Let  us  examine  the  actual  facts.  As  regards  the  gd.  the  contributor 
is  supposed  to  get,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  State  subsidy  of 
two-ninths  is  not  equal  to  2d.,  at  any  rate  until  after  1927.  Its  actual 
value  rises  from  fd.  in  the  first  year  to  ijd.  in  later  years.  The  cost 
of  management  is  bound  to  be  high — at  least  £d.  higher  than  under 
voluntarily-managed  friendly  societies.  ...  As  regards  the  4d. 
which  the  contributor  is  supposed  to  pay,  is  that,  in  fact,  all  he  is 
called  upon  to  pay,  considering  that  the  scheme  is  a  universal  one  ? 
Will  not,  in  the  first  instance,  a  large  part — probably  half,  or  nearly 
half,  of  the  State  subsidy — be  paid  through  the  taxes  by  the  very  classes 
who  are  compelled  to  join  the  scheme  ?  Again,  whether  the  em¬ 
ployer's  3d.  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  once 
suggested,  or  shifted  back  on  to  the  workmen  in  the  shape  of  reduced 
wages  or  postponed  increase  of  wages,  will  not  the  burden  in  either 
case  fall  largely  upon  the  contributors  themselves  ? 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Bill  is  very  far  from  being  in 
the  complete  and  generally  acceptable  form  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has,  no  doubt,  sincerely  desired,  and  has,  it  would  seem,  persuaded 
himself  it  has  already  attained,  or  from  being  the  finished  result  of  the 
best  combined  efforts  of  Ministerialists  and  Opposition  working  together. 
This,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  impression  conveyed  by  speakers  whom  the 
Liberal  Chief  Whip  is  proposing  to  send  over  the  country.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Opposition  have  not  been  permitted  to  deal  on 
broad  lines  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  measure,  and  they  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  doing  more  than  repair  some  of  its  defects. 


CONCILIATION  IN  LABOUR  DISPUTES. 

The  text  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Crookes,  with  the  support  of 
representatives  of  the  Unionist,  Radical,  and  Labour  Parties,  for  the 
establishment  of  Conciliation  Boards  to  deal  with  labour  disputes,  was 
issued  last  Saturday. 

The  Bill,  which  consists  of  46  clauses,  would  enact  that  wherever 
any  dispute  exists  between  an  employer  and  any  of  his  employees,  and 
the  parties  thereto  are  unable  to  adjust  it,  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  may  make  application  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation,  to  whom  the  dispute 
may  be  referred  ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  decision  is  to  be  final, 
shall,  within  fifteen  days,  establish  such  Board.  Every  Board  shall 
consist  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  one  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  employer,  another  by  the  employees  (the  parties  to  the 
disputes),  and  the  third  (who  is  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Board)  by  the 
members  so  chosen. 

After  setting  forth  the  procedure  for  the  appointment  of  the  Board, 
the  Bill  states  that  no  person  shall  act  as  a  member  who  has  any  direct 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  issue  of  a  dispute  referred  to  the  Board.  It  is 
provided  by  clause  7  that  the  application  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Board  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statutory  declaration  setting  forth 
that,  “  failing  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute  or  a  reference  thereof  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  a  Board,  to  the  best  knowledge  and  belief  of  the 
declarant,  a  lock-out  or  strike,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be  declared, 
and  that  the  necessary  authority  to  declare  such  lock-out  or  strike  has 
been  obtained.”  The  party  making  application  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Board  must  forward  a  copy  to  the  other  party,  who  shall  prepare 
and  furnish  a  statement  in  reply. 

No  dispute  is  to  be  the  subject  of  reference  in  any  case  in  which  the 
employees  affected  are  fewer  than  ten.  The  duty  of  the  Board  will 
be  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  to  this 
end  “  the  Board  shall,  in  such  manner  as  it  thinks  fit,  expeditiously  and 
carefully  inquire  into  the  dispute  and  all  matters  affecting  the  merits 
thereof  and  the  right  settlement  thereof ;  and  in  the  course  of  such 
inquiry  the  Board  may  make  all  such  suggestions  and  do  all  such 
things  as  it  deems  right  and  proper  for  inducing  the  parties  to  come  to 
a  fair  and  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  may  adjourn  the 
proceedings  for  any  period  the  Board  thinks  reasonable  to  allow  the 
parties  to  agree  upon  terms  of  settlement.”  The  Boards  are  further 
instructed  to  deal  in  their  recommendations  with  each  item  of  the  dis¬ 
pute,  and  “  shall  state  in  plain  terms,  and  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  all 
technicalities,  what  in  the  Board’s  opinion  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
done  by  the  respective  parties  concerned.”  The  Board  will  have  power 
to  summon  and  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  take  evidence 
on  oath. 

The  Board  is  to  be  invested  with  powers  of  inspection  at  any  time  of 
“any  building,  mine,  mine  workings,  ship,  vessel,  factory,  workshop, 
place,  or  premises  of  any  kind  wherein,  or  in  respect  of  which,  any  indus¬ 
try  is  carried  on  or  any  work  is  being  or  has  been  done  or  commenced,  or 
any  matter  or  thing  is  taking  place,  or  has  taken  place,  which  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  reference  to  the  Board,  and  inspect  and  view  any  work, 
material,  machinery,  appliance,  or  article  therein,  and  interrogate  any 
persons  in  or  upon  any  such  building,  mine,  mine  workings,  ship, 
vessel,  factory,  workshop,  place,  or  premises,  as  aforesaid,  in  respect 
of,  or  in  relation  to,  any  matter  or  thing  ;  ”  and  any  person  who  hinders 
or  obstructs  the  Board  or  any  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
and  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20.  Any  party  to  a  reference 
may  be  represented  before  the  Board  by  three  or  less  than  three 


persons  designated  for  the  purpose,  or  by  counsel  or  solicitor,  where 
allowed.  The  proceedings  are  to  be  conducted  in  public,  unless  other¬ 
wise  directed  by  the  Board. 

The  members  of  a  Board,  while  engaged  in  the  adjustment  of  a  dis¬ 
pute,  and  its  officers  or  persons  under  its  order  in  making  investiga¬ 
tions,  are  to  be  remunerated  for  their  services  (out  of  moneys  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  Parliament)  according  to  a  scale  and  under  regulations  to  be 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  acceptance  of  a  gratuity  or  perqui¬ 
site  by  any  member  of  a  Board  from  any  interested  person  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  offence,  rendering  such  member  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £200. 

Employers  and  employees  are  to  give  at  least  thirty  days’  notice  of 
an  intended  change  affecting  conditions  of  employment  with  respect  to 
wages  ;  and  where  a  dispute  is  referred  to  a  Board,  the  relations  of  the 
parties  are  to  remain  unchanged  pending  the  report.  Any  employer 
declaring  or  causing  a  lock-out  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  £20  nor  more  than  /200  for  each 
day  or  part  of  a  day  that  such  lock-out  exists ;  and  any  employee  who 
goes  on  strike  in  the  same  circumstances  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  £2  nor  more  than  £10  for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day.  Any 
person  who  incites,  encourages,  or  aids  in  any  manner,  any  employer 
to  declare  or  continue  a  lock-out,  or  any  employee  to  go  or  continue  on 
strike,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  £\o  nor  more  than  £200.  Either  party  to  a  dispute  may 
agree  in  writing,  at  any  time  before  or  after  the  Board  has  made  its  re¬ 
port  and  recommendation,  to  be  bound  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  ;  and  such  recommendation  is  to  be  legally  enforceable. 


WANDSWORTH  AND  PUTNEY  GAS  COMPANY. 

The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Company  was  held  last 
Tuesday,  at  the  offices,  Fairfield  Street,  Wandsworth — Mr.  H.  E. 
Jones  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Chas.  W.  Braine)  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting.  The  Directors’  report  and  accounts  were  taken  as  read. 

A  Profitable  Half-Year’s  Working. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts, 
said  that,  having  submitted  the  resolution,  he  might  almost  leave  the 
matter  there,  because  he  should  only  have  to  inflict  on  the  proprietors 
one  of  his  congratulatory  speeches.  As  would  be  seen  the  dividends 
were  increased  by  2s.  6d.  per  cent,  on  the  “A”  and  “  B  ”  stocks,  and 
is.  gd.  per  cent,  on  the  “  C  ”  stock,  consequent  on  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  gas  by  id.  last  year.  They  recommended  these  dividends  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  because  the  profit  earned  not  only  gave  a  small 
balance  of  Jd.  per  1000  cubic  feet  sold,  but  because  he  always  insisted 
on  adequate  charges  being  made  for  the  upkeep  of  the  undertaking. 
Not  only  was  there  no  starvation  of  the  works,  but  they  were  consider¬ 
ably  better  every  half  year,  instead  of  worse.  There  were  some  among 
the  proprietors  who  could  read  the  accounts  with  the  same  ease  that  he 
could  himself  ;  and  therefore  he  need  not  dilate  upon  them.  They 
were  convincing  to  anybody  who  understood  gas  accounts  that  all  was 
well  with  this  very  prosperous  Company. 

GOOD  TECHNICAL  WORKING — FURTHER  REDUCTION  PREDICTED. 
The  make  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  was  better  than  ever  before  ; 
the  consumption  of  coke  for  fuel  was  very  good  ;  the  quantities  of  coke, 
tar,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  made  for  sale  were  also  excellent — all 
showing  that  the  technical  officers  had  been  doing  their  duty.  The 
unaccounted-for  gas,  too,  was  moderate  ;  being  rather  less  than  5  per 
cent.  So  favourable,  indeed,  were  the  accounts  that  the  Directors  were 
almost  sorry  that  they  did  not  reduce  the  price  of  gas  last  time  by 
2d.  instead  of  id.  He  did  not  think  he  would  be  risking  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  prophet  if  he  said  that  probably  before  the  year  was  out  the 
consumers  and  the  proprietors  would  hear  of  another  reduction  of  id., 
unless  there  were  disturbances  of  markets  of  every  sort  that  would 
cut  them  off  from  what  at  the  present  looked  like  a  very  sure  prospect. 

LARGE  INCREASE  IN  BUSINESS. 

The  business  in  gas  had  grown  by  as  much  as  8-3  per  cent.,  which  was 
larger  than  they  had  had  before  ;  and  he  attributed  this  with  the 
utmost  conviction  to  the  action  of  the  Board  in  reducing  the  price  of 
gas  by  id.  when  everybody  else  said  they  should  not  do  so,  because, 
as  the  proprietors  no  doubt  realized,  the  price  of  is.  9d.  at  which  they 
were  selling  gas  was  a  phenomenal  one  for  London  and  the  suburbs. 
The  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  by  id.  gave  /2500  to  the  consumers ; 
and  the  addition  to  the  proprietors’  dividends  only  represented  one- 
tenth  part  of  this — in  other  words,  the  2s.  6d.  and  is.  9d.  increase  in 
dividend  on  the  various  classes  of  stock  only  amounted  to  £250.  The 
consumers  had  increased  in  number  by  250 ;  and  stoves  by  150.  A 
large  number  of  consumers  had  also  bought  their  stoves — in  round 
figures,  160.  Coal  had  cost  them  more  ;  and  rates  and  taxes  also 
stood  at  a  higher  figure.  Fortunately,  by  vigilance  and  good  sales  of 
residuals,  they  had  got  through  that. 

FIRST  YEAR  OF  PROFIT-SHARING. 

Another  matter  which  was  of  interest  was  that  they  had  completed 
their  first  year  of  profit-sharing  with  their  workmen  ;  and  the  Deputy- 
Chairman,  who  looked  after  the  funds  and  the  Committee  who  dealt 
with  this  business,  would  give  the  proprietors  particulars  about  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  humble  and  small  as  the  undertaking  was,  and  recently 
as  they  had  started  the  profit-sharing  system,  the  men  had  already 
something  like  £1.700  accumulated,  representing  their  interest  in  the 
concern.  This  amount  was  held  by  a  comparatively  large  proportion 
of  their  men — 257.  For  such  a  recent  start,  and  for  a  small  Company 
like  theirs,  he  thought  this  was  very  satisfactory ;  and  he  looked 
forward,  with  great  keenness,  to  the  day  when  the  amount  accumu¬ 
lated  would  be  £ij,ooo,  instead  of  £1700.  Nothing  could  be  better 
or  more  encouraging  than  the  way  the  men  worked  with  this  object 
in  view  ;  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  or  helpful  than  the  cheer¬ 
ful  co-operation  and  loyalty  they  gave  to  the  officers  and  the  Board. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Mr.  T.  A.  Ives  Howell),  in  seconding  the 
motion,  remarked  that  the  Chairman  had  mentioned  that  he  (Mr. 
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Howell)  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Profit-Sharing  Committee,  and  that 
he  might  tell  the  proprietors  a  few  things  regarding  the  scheme.  But 
the  Chairman  had  really  given  the  salient  points.  Some  257  of  the 
men  had  joined  in  the  scheme  ;  and  they  had  distributed  a  sum  of 
about  £1600,  or  rather  more,  among  them.  The  main  point  he  thought 
that  one  noticed,  and  it  was  a  point  to  which  he  drew  the  attention  of 
the  men  when  speaking  to  them  recently,  was  that  the  Engineer  had 
reported  (as  did  the  Engineer  of  every  Company  where  profit-sharing 
was  in  force)  that  the  workmen  showed  greater  interest  and  care  in 
their  work.  Now  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  men  of  the  Wandsworth 
Company  had  not  been  behind  those  of  other  companies  in  showing 
this  care  and  interest.  He  hoped,  when  he  met  the  men  next  year, 
that  he  would  have  another  hundred  men  to  welcome  into  the  profit- 
sharing  scheme.  In  fact,  as  he  pointed  out  to  them,  every  workman 
of  the  Company  had  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  it,  if  they  were  able 
to  show  themselves  to  be  efficient  workmen.  Indeed,  he  (Mr.  Howell) 
would  only  be  satisfied  and  happy  when  every  man  in  the  Company 
had  proved  himself  eligible  to  join.  He  hoped,  if  he  lived  long 
enough,  he  would  see  this  condition  of  things  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  Hardwick  inquired  how  many  men  they  had  on  the  works. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  in  the  summer  they  had  about  430 
regular  men  actually  at  work,  and  the  casuals  in  winter  numbered 
about  70.  About  half  the  men  were  employed  on  the  works,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Hennell  inquired  how  long  a  man  had  to  be  in  their  employ 
before  he  was  eligible  to  join  the  scheme. 

The  Chairman  answered  that  they  did  not  pick  and  choose  very 
much.  They  were  glad  to  afford  the  men  an  opportunity  to  join  as  the 
Engineer  was  satisfied  that  they  were  eligible. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  seconded  by  the  Deputy-Chair¬ 
man,  dividends  were  declared  at  the  following  rates  pel  annum  :  On 
the  "A”  consolidated  stock,  £8  7s.  6d.  per  cent.  ;  on  the  “B”  consoli¬ 
dated  stock,  £6  17s.  6d.  per  cent. ;  and  on  the  “  C”  ordinary  stock, 
£5  17s.  3d.  per  cent. 

Fresh  Capital  Authorization. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Board  now  required  the  authority  of  the 
proprietors  to  raise  more  capital ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the  Board 
would  raise  and  spend  it,  although  they  received  authority  to  do  so. 
It  was  the  particular  function  of  their  Board  to  get  along  without 
capital.  The  capital  at  the  present  time  was  only  equal  to  6s.  8d.  per 
1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold.  In  some  of  the  other  companies  in  which 
he  was  interested,  the  capital  stood  at  about  8s.  6d.  to  8s.  8d.  ;  so  that 
the  capital  of  this  Company  was  conspicuously  lower.  The  secret  of 
this  was  that  they  never  spent  capital  when  they  could  help  it.  He 
then  moved  a  resolution  giving  the  Directors  power  to  raise,  as  re¬ 
quired,  new  ordinary  “  C  ”  stock  to  the  amount  of  £120,000,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Company’s  Act  of  1900.  He  added 
that  they  had  unexhausted  capital  powers  to  the  amount  of  £181,000  ; 
but  they  only  asked  for  authorization  to  the  extent  of  ,£120,000. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  seconded  the  motion ;  and  it  was  at  once 
agreed  to. 

A  further  resolution  was  then  passed,  empowering  the  issue  of  de¬ 
benture  stock  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  new  stock  raised 
and  fully  paid-up. 

Mr.  Hennell  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Ernest  L.  Burton,  in  seconding,  remarked  that  the  Company 
occupied  a  very  distinguished  position  ;  and  this  was  largely  due,  as 
everybody  knew,  to  the  energy  and  great  ability  of  the  Chairman  and 
the  colleagues  he  had  supporting  him.  It  also  redounded  on  every¬ 
body  concerned  to-day  in  their  works,  as  well  as  on  the  members  of 
the  Board,  that  the  Company  occupied  such  a  magnificent  position, 
selling  gas  as  they  did  at  is.  gd.,  and  even  lower  than  this  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes.  This  was  unique  for  London. 

The  Chairman,  having  responded  for  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
observed  that  they  owed  a  great  deal  to  their  worthy  Secretary  (Mr. 
Braine)  and  to  their  Engineer  (Mr.  H.  O.  Carr),  who  was  very  ener¬ 
getic  and  very  receptive.  He  took  in  all  new  things  that  promised 
well,  and  quickly  reproduced  them.  There  was  also  a  large  staff  of 
rnen  foremen,  leading  hands,  and  rank  and  file — who  combined,  and 
for  a  long  time  past  had  combined,  in  the  keenest  and  happiest  spirit, 
to  put  the  Company  in  the  present  position  of  prosperity.  They  owed 
them  individually  and  collectively  their  thanks.  They  were  now  able 
to  meet  them  individually  through  the  profit-sharing  scheme.  It  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  him — an  old  gas  campaigner  and  manager  of  works 
—to  occasionally  meet  the  men  face  to  face  at  their  profit-sharing 
meetings.  He  wished  meetings  with  them  were  more  frequent  than 
they  were.  In  most  large  undertakings,  it  was  not  possible  to  come 
and  shake  hands  with  the  men  individually,  except  on  occasions  of 
this  kind.  He  was  perfectly  certain  that  a  good  deal  of  the  distressful 
and  injurious  labour  unrest  there  was  nowadays  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  outside  persons,  who  had  no  interest  except  that  of  creating  misun¬ 
derstanding,  in  place  of  the  relations  that  formerly  existed  between 
the  patron  (as  they  called  the  master  in  France)  and  the  employee.  He 
hoped  the  proprietors  would  join  him  in  congratulating  the  men  on  the 
position  of  the  profit-sharing  scheme. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Freeman  seconded,  and  Mr.  Burton  supported,  the 
motion  ;  and  it  was  cordially  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Braine,  in  his  acknowledgment,  said  he  should  like  to  say,  on 
behalf  of  his  staff  and  himself,  how  much  they  appreciated  the  kind  re¬ 
marks  that  had  been  made  and  the  vote.  This  was  the  first  year  they 
had  embarked  upon  profit-sharing ;  and  he  desired  to  say  how  every¬ 
one  appreciated  what  had  been  done  for  the  whole  of  the  workmen  and 
staft  in  instituting  the  scheme.  From  what  he  saw  of  the  men,  he  be¬ 
lieved  they  were  sincerely  grateful. 

Mr.  Carr  also  thanked  the  Chairman,  Board,  and  proprietors. 
With  regard  to  his  staff  and  the  workmen,  he  said  he  was  sure  they  had 
a  good,  honest  set  of  men,  who  had  the  Company’s  interests  at  heart. 
As  to  the  profit-sharing  scheme,  there  were  a  great  number  still  to 
join.  But  the  men  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  merit  that  they  were 
allowed  to  join  ;  and  therefore  they  appreciated  it  very  much. 

The  Chairman  ;  The  Deputy-Chairman  informs  me  there  are  now 
about  100  more  men  waiting  to  come  into  the  scheme. 


MAIDSTONE  GAS  COMPANY. 


Late  Defalcations — Change  In  the  Engineership. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Company  was  held  on  the 
17th  inst. — Mr.  George  Marsham  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  accounts  presented  showed  that  the  revenue  in  the  twelve  months 
ended  the  30th  of  June  was  £58,011,  and  the  expenditure  £43,605  ; 
leaving  £14,406  to  go  to  the  profit  and  loss  account.  The  balance 
available  for  distribution  was  £13,709  ;  and  the  Directors  recommended 
the  declaration  of  a  dividend,  less  income-tax,  at  the  rate  of  £7  5s.  6d. 
per  cent,  per  annum,  of  which  £3  12s.  gd.  per  cent,  had  been  paid  as 
an  interim  dividend  on  the  1st  of  March. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  referred  to  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  accounts,  and  said  they  furnished  evidence 
of  the  steady  growth  and  stability  of  the  undertaking,  Alluding  to  the 
defalcations  by  the  late  Chief  Clerk  and  Cashier,  who  had  been  sent 
to  prison  for  twelve  months  for  falsifying  the  accounts,  he  said  the 
Directors  did  not  want  to  shirk  any  responsibility  ;  and  he  would  only 
say  that  the  report  of  the  matter  came  upon  him  not  only  as  a  surprise 
but  as  a  shock.  If  there  was  one  thing  of  which  he  felt  certain,  it  was 
that  the  Company  were  so  safeguarded  by  their  Act  of  Parliament  and 
by  their  own  airangementsthat  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  had  happened 
was  absolutely  impossible.  After  careful  consideration,  the  Directors, 
while  continuing  the  services  of  the  Statutory  Auditors  (which  they  were 
obliged  to  do  by  their  Act,  and  also  knowing  that  they  would  do  the 
useful  work  which  had  been  laid  down  for  them),  had  also  appointed 
Messrs.  Wood,  Drew,  and  Co.  their  Professional  Auditors,  and  they 
would  be  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  accounts.  Having  briefly 
referred  to  the  changes  in  the  staff  consequent  upon  the  above-named 
matter  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Henry  Smythe,  the  Engineer  and 
Manager  (Mr.  F.  A.  Gulland  having,  as  was  recently  recorded  in  the 
"  Journal,”  been  appointed  Accountant  and  Cashier,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Livesey  having  succeeded  Mr.  Smythe),  the  Chairman  went  on  to  say 
that  among  contemplated  improvements  was  a  new  Grafton  crane,  to 
facilitate  unloading  the  coal  from  barges,  and  do  the  work  both 
quickly  and  economically.  During  the  past  year,  the  sale  of  residuals 
had  shown  improvement.  The  tar  dehydrating  plant  was  installed, 
and  commenced  working  a  few  months  ago  ;  and  the  increased  return 
promised  to  justify  the  outlay.  The  receipts  from  ammoniacal  liquor 
also  showed  a  welcome  improvement.  The  number  of  heating  and 
cooking  stoves  was  well  maintained.  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
sale  of  gas  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  make  per  ton  of 
coal  had  now  reached  the  very  satisfactory  figure  of  12,050  cubic  feet  ; 
and  the  leakage  was  considerably  lower — being  only  4  per  cent,  of  the 
make.  The  Directors  had  made  a  satisfactory  contract  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  coal  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year 
were  decidedly  hopeful. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Dr.  C.  E.  Hoar)  seconded  the  motion  ;  and 
it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  dividend  recommended  was  then  declared  ;  and  the  retiring 
Directors  and  Auditors  having  been  re-elected,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 


WEYMOUTH  GAS  COMPANY. 


The  report  submitted  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Company 
last  Thursday  set  forth  that  the  statement  of  accounts  for  the  half 
year  ending  June  30  was  very  satisfactory — showing,  as  it  did,  better 
returns  both  from  gas  and  residual  products.  There  was  an  increase 
of  3'73  per  cent,  in  the  gas  sold  ;  the  quantity  accounted  for  having 
been  60,373,900  cubic  feet,  which  was  2,174,100  cubic  feet  in  excess 
of  the  quantity  sent  out  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1910.  The 
amount  of  profit,  after  meeting  the  fixed  charge  for  interest  on  the 
debenture  stock,  admitted  of  the  payment  of  the  maximum  dividend  on 
the  ordinary  stock.  The  Directors  therefore  recommended  that  a 
dividend  for  the  half  year  be  declared  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  less  income-tax.  Contracts  for  the  supply  of  coal  during  the 
next  twelve  months  had  been  entered  into  by  the  Directors  at  prices 
which  were  rather  more  favourable  than  those  at  which  the  purchases 
were  made  a  year  ago. 

In  moving  its  adoption,  together  with  the  accounts,  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  J.  G.  Rowe,  J.P.)  referred  to  the  satisfactory  working  during  the 
half  year,  and  to  the  continued  expansion  of  business,  as  exemplified 
by  the  increase  of  2,174,100  cubic  feet  in  the  quantity  of  gas  sent  out, 
which  meant  £326  added  to  the  gas-rental.  Meter  and  stove  rental 
showed  an  advance  of  £49,  while  coke  had  produced  £93  more  ;  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  erection  and  working  of  the  new  sulphate  plant, 
combined  with  fairly  good  market  prices,  ammonia  yielded  £250  more. 
Tar,  however,  did  not  experience  such  a  brisk  demand  ;  and  this  pro¬ 
duct  brought  in  £84  less.  Coal  had  a  greater  amount  to  its  debit, 
partly  owing  to  a  slight  advance  in  the  price,  and  partly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  larger  quantity  used.  He  thought  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  stockholders  if  he  mentioned  the  fact  that,  though  the  light¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  Company’s  business  was  a  good  asset,  the  quantity 
of  gas  used  as  a  fuel  for  heating  and  cooking  was  also  an  important 
factor.  The  gas  so  used,  being  consumed  largely  in  the  daytime, 
tended  to  equalize  the  output  over  the  24  hours,  instead  of  limiting  it 
to  a  few  hours,  as  was  at  one  time  the  case.  During  the  half  year  a 
large  number  of  additional  cookers  were  sent  out,  showing  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  gas  in  the  kitchen.  This  popularity  was  brought  about  by 
the  convenience,  the  cleanliness,  and  the  economy  attending  the  use 
of  gas,  as  compared  with  the  many  disadvantages  which  the  use  of 
solid  fuel  entailed.  The  benefit  of  these  additional  cookers,  together 
with  other  extensions  now  in  progress,  would  be  felt  in  succeeding 
half  years.  The  stockholders  were  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  sound 
and  progressive  character  of  the  Company’s  business,  which  for  years 
past  had  continually  advanced.  The  prospects,  too,  were  good. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted ;  and  votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors  and  the  Engineer  and  Manager 
(Mr.  D.  F.  Colson),  the  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  Y.  Wood),  and  the  other 
officials. 
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SALISBURY  GAS  COMPANY. 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  recently  held  at 
the  works— Mr.  George  Eullford  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts, 
and  the  payment  of  the  usual  dividends,  said  the  work  of  the  Company 
during  the  past  year  had  been  satisfactory  ;  and  he  could  again  con¬ 
gratulate  the  shareholders  on  the  position  of  the  business.  Sales  of 
gas  had  been  fully  maintained,  and  residual  products  had  realized 
unusually  good  prices.  Extensions  to  the  Company’s  distributing 
system  had  been  carried  out  where  necessary,  and  the  manufacturing 
plant  renewed  on  the  latest  and  most  approved  principles.  Other  new 
machinery  was  in  course  of  erection.  Contracts  for  the  supply  of  coal 
over  the  ensuing  twelve  months  had  just  been  renewed  on  slightly 
more  favourable  terms  than  in  1910.  The  sale  and  hire  of  stoves  for 
cooking  or  heating,  and  of  outside  lamps  for  illumination,  was  a  grow¬ 
ing  business  ;  but  he  might  say  that  every  department  showed  a  steady 
increase.  Some  of  their  customers  still  preferred  to  clean  incandescent 
burners,  fit  mantles,  &c.,  for  themselves  ;  but  he  thought  that  in  most 
cases  they  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  afforded 
by  the  Company's  large  staff  of  skilled  maintenance  inspectors,  in  the 
interests  both  of  efficiency  and  economy.  In  concluding,  he  said  the 
results  of  the  year’s  working  were  in  no  sense  spontaneous,  but  were 
brought  about  by  continual  industry  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
staff.  He  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  eminent  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Humphrys  as  Manager,  and  by  the  whole  of  the  employees. 
He  considered  that  the  Company  were  well  served. 

Mr.  S  R.  Atkins  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

The  retiring  Director  and  Auditor  having  been  re-elected,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  Directors,  and  staff  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Wells  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Humphrys  responded  on  behalf  of  the  staff.  After  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  kindly  references  to  their  services,  he  remarked  that  he  had 
been  amused  to  observe,  scattered  throughout  periodicals  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  class — a  title  that  indicated  amusement  rather  than  instruction — 
an  occasional  artfully  worded  and  obviously  inspired  innuendo  to  the 
effect  that  the  gas  industry  was  practically  played  out,  and  that  gas 
engineers  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  peacefully  await  an  early  profes¬ 
sional  dissolution.  The  amusing  part  was  the  obvious  attempt  to 
deny  the  well-known  fact  that  the  gas  industry  was  never  more 
alive,  there  was  never  more  initiative,  more  scientific  and  commercial 
skill  applied  to  it,  than  at  the  present  time.  He  ventured  to  think 
that  the  figures  laid  before  the  meeting  that  day,  and  the  increase  in 
the  business  that  was  the  general  experience  throughout  the  country, 
supported  this  assertion.  He  could  see  no  sign  whatever  of  a  slack 
time  for  gas  engineers. 


SUPPLY  OF  IMPURE  WATER  TO  OSSETT. 


At  the  Dewsbury  County  Court,  His  Honour  Judge  Gent  recently 
gave  judgment  in  a  case  in  which  the  Dewsbury  and  Heckmondwike 
Water  Board  sued  the  Ossett  Corporation  for  /50,  being  the  balance 
ot  an  account  for  water  supplied.  When  the  case  was  previously 
before  his  Honour,  it  was  stated  that  defendants  had  been  supplied 
with  dirty  water,  and  as  a  result  their  consumers  had  run  a  lot  of  water 
to  waste.  They  therefore  deducted  £50  from  the  Board’s  account. 
Mr.  H.  Ellis,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  submitted  that,  under  the  Water- j 
Works  Clauses  Act,  the  proper  course  for  the  Corporation  to  have 
taken  was  to  pay  the  account,  and  sue  the  Board  for  damages  before 
two  Justices.  Mr.  Nicholson,  for  the  defendants,  contended  that,  as 
the  plaintiffs  knew  they  were  supplying  water  to  be  used  by  the  people 
of  Ossett,  they  were  bound  under  the  Sale  of  Foods  Act  to  supply 
water  fit  for  the  purpose,  which  he  maintained  they  had  not  done. 

In  giving  judgment,  his  Honour  said  he  thought  the  plaintiffs  were 
supplying  something  which  it  was  in  the  course  of  their  business  to 
supply  within  the  meaning  of  section  14  of  the  Sale  of  Foods  Act,  and 
that  the  purchaser  under  the  agreement  must  be  taken  to  rely  on  the 
vendors’  skill  and  judgment  as  to  reasonably  proper  water  being 
supplied.  Under  the  agreement,  the  defendants  had  to  take  and  pay 
for  a  minimum  quantity  of  2  million  gallons  of  water  a  week.  If  it  was 
not  reasonably  fit  to  be  supplied  by  them  to  their  own  customers,  what 
were  they  to  do  with  it  ?  Complaints  had  been  made  by  consumers 
in  Dewsbury,  whose  water  was  the  same  as  that  supplied  to  Ossett. 
Having  regard  particularly  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  complaints  from 
Dewsbury  of  the  state  of  the  water  at  the  same  time,  he  thought  there 
was  evidence  of  some  deficiency  in  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied 
to  the  defendants  of  which  they  might  reasonably  complain.  But  the 
evidence  came  far  short  of  proving  that  the  impurity  of  their  water 
during  the  period  specified  was  attributable  solely  to  its  condition  as 
delivered  to  them  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  not  in  great  measure  to  neglect 
of  their  own  mains.  He  thought  the  defendants  had  established  a  case 
for  some  small  damages  for  breach  of  warranty,  and  he  assessed  them 
at  £10,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  £40,  with  costs. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  DILEMMA  AT  LLANGOLLEN. 

The  Llangollen  Urban  District  Council  held  a  meeting  last  Thursday 
to  consider  their  position  in  regard  to  the  Electric  Light  Company,  in 
view  of  Counsel’s  opinion  that  the  authority,  by  obtaining  an  Electric 
Lighting  Provisional  Order  giving  them  the  sole  right  of  supply,  and 
then  transferring  their  powers  to  a  Company,  acted  illegally.  Mr.  L. 
Lloyd  John,  Solicitor,  who  had  been  called  in  to  advise  the  Council, 
as  their  Clerk  is  connected  with  the  Company,  said  that  up  to  1905 
there  had  been  great  uncertainty  in  electric  light  law.  Mr.  Justice 
Warrington,  however,  had  decided  that  local  authorities  could  not  act 
as  the  Llangollen  Council  had  done ;  and  he  (Mr.  Lloyd  John)  was  in¬ 
formed  at  the  Board  of  Trade  that  many  authorities  found  themselves 
in  the  same  difficulty  as  the  Council  were.  He  advised  that  the  Com¬ 


pany  should  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  Provisional  Order  and 
the  Council  assist  them.  But  the  Company  declined  to  do  this  ;  and 
so  there  were  only  three  courses  open  to  the  Council  :  (1)  They  might 
acquire  the  undertaking  and  supply  the  town ;  (2)  apply  for  an  amend¬ 
ing  Order  enabling  them  to  transfer  to  the  Company  the  Order  they 
had  obtained  ;  or  (3)  they  might  permit  things  to  go  on  as  they  were. 
The  Council  had  an  Order  which  they  had  not  developed,  and  the 
powers  to  develop  which  they  could  not  legally  transfer.  The  Electric 
Light  Company  were  providing  light,  but  had  no  Order  ;  the  decision 
of  Mr.  Justice  Warrington  showing  that  they  were  not  legally  appointed 
agents  of  the  Council.  The  Clerk  (Mr.  E.  Foulkes-Jones)  stated  that 
the  Council  spent  /200  to  obtain  the  Order  which  the  Electric  Light 
Company,  floated  to  develop  it,  repaid  them.  It  was  then  thought 
that  the  Council  could  authorize  their  agents,  the  Company  ;  but  the 
decision  was  against  this.  A  Committee  will  consider  the  matter. 


FAULTY  ELECTRIC  INSTALLATION  CAUSES  FIRE. 


Under  the  heading  of  “  The  Electrical  Department,”  the  “  Ironmon¬ 
gers’  Chronicle”  for  last  Wednesday  contained  the  following  story. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  fire  occurred  in  Montreal  which  aroused  unusual 
interest.  It  presented  certain  features  which  suggested  that  it  was  the 
work  of  an  incendiary,  while  at  the  same  time  there  were  others  which 
seemed  to  negative  this  view.  Investigation  proved,  however,  that  the 
fire  was  caused  by  a  fault  in  the  electric  wiring  which  had  been  run 
into  the  building  to  supply  a  small  motor. 

Two  fires  broke  out  at  the  same  time  in  different  storeys  of  a  house  ; 
the  first  to  be  noticed  breaking  out  in  the  living-room  on  the  first  floor. 
An  alarm  was  given,  and  on  the  firemen  visiting  the  premises  they  dis¬ 
covered  a  second  fire  in  the  cellar.  On  the  first  floor  the  fire  had 
broken  out  in  a  cupboard  in  which  two  coin-in-the-slot  gas-meters  were 
fixed,  and  the  meters  had  been  completely  melted  In  the  cellar  the 
situation  was  complicated,  as,  in  addition  to  the  fire,  the  water-mains 
had  burst  or  been  cut,  and  the  fire  was  being  slowly  but  surely  got 
under  by  the  rising  flood.  An  investigation  by  the  Fire  Department 
brought  nothing  to  light  that  could  elucidate  the  mystery;  and  the 
Insurance  Company  concerned  viewed  the  tenant  with  grave  suspicion, 
and  refused  to  pay  the  claim  he  made  for  damages. 

After  the  Fire  Commissioners  had  given  up  the  matter,  an  electrical 
contractor,  accompanied  by  a  consulting  engineer,  examined  the  pre¬ 
mises,  and  found  that  where  the  electric  light  mains  had  been  passed 
over  a  beam,  a  joint  or  tapping  had  been  made  inside  the  conduit 
which  protected  the  leads.  This  joint  had  been  faultily  made,  and  a 
surge  or  sudden  rise  in  the  voltage  had  taken  place,  and  the  joint  had 
given  way  ;  connection  being  made  between  the  live  mains  and  the 
conduit,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  fused  and  started  the  fire  in  the 
cellar.  Contrary  to  rules  or  common  sense,  the  installation  had  been 
earthed  to  the  gas-service  ;  and  so  the  current  travelled  along  the  gas- 
pipe  until  the  slot-meters  in  the  cupboard  were  reached.  These 
meters  were  of  old  pattern,  with  the  parts  soldered  inside  ;  and  as  the 
resistance  of  the  meters  was  comparatively  high,  the  soldering  melted, 
and  the  gas  escaped  and  was  ignited  by  the  sparking  from  the  poor 
contacts.  At  the  same  time,  at  a  point  where  the  gas  and  water  mains 
were  making  a  poor  contact  in  the  cellar  arcing  took  place,  with  the 
result  that  the  water-pipe  fused  through,  and  assisted  in  extinguishing 
the  fire.  The  attention  of  the  Fire  Commissioners  was  brought  to  the 
cause  of  the  accident  ;  and  the  tenant,  who  remained  for  some  days 
under  suspicion,  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  his  insurance  money. 


COAL-TAR  DISTILLATION  AND  PRODUCTS. 

Question  Paper  at  the  Last  City  and  Guilds  Examination. 

In  previous  issues  of  the  “Journal  ”  [Vol.  CXIV.,  pp.  316,  3921  ■ 
the  questions  set  in  “  Gas  Engineering  and  “Gas  Supply  at  the 
last  examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  were 
given.  “  Coal-Tar  Distillation  ”  being  a  closely  allied  process,  we 
reproduce  the  paper  set  in  the  Honours  Grade  in  that  subject.  The 
number  of  marks  obtainable  is  appended  to  each  question. 

1.  Give  a  description,  with  sketches,  of  the  plant  you  consider 
necessary  for  the  distillation  of  4000  tons  of  ordinary  coal  tar  per  year. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  only  a  primary  distillation  will  be  under¬ 
taken,  and  that  the  crude  products  will  be  sold  as  such.  The  neces¬ 
sary  storage  for  raw  material  and  products  should  be  included  [50.] 

2.  Describe  and  discuss  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  various  well-known  methods  of  extracting  tar  acids  from  tar 
oils.  [40.] 

3.  Describe  the  manufacture  of  pure  toluene  from  crude  naphtha  or 

light  oil.  What  impurities  have  to  be  eliminated,  and  what  tests 
should  the  finished  product  be  capable  of  passing  ?  [40.] 

4.  How  do  the  tar  acids  obtained  from  blast-furnace  tar  differ  from 

those  obtained  from  ordinary  coal  tar  ?  [30.] 

5.  Describe  the  manufacture  of  any  two  of  the  following  :  Crystal 
carbolic  acid,  90  per  cent,  anthracene,  trinitrotoluene,  nitrobenzene, 
a-naphthylamine,  commercial  pyridine.  [40.] 

6.  How  is  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  gas  from  Mond  or  other 

producers  using  bituminous  coal  recovered  and  converted  into  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  ?  Compare  the  yield  of  ammonia  obtained  from 
producer  gas  with  that  from  coal  gas.  What  impurities  would  you 
expect  to  find  in  the  sulphate  from  either  source  ?  [40.] 

7.  Describe  the  method  of  creosoting  timber,  giving  sketches  of 
the  plant  required,  and  a  general  specification  for  the  creosote  to  be 
used.  [40.] 

8.  State  briefly  what  you  know  of  any  two  of  the  following  pro¬ 
cesses  :  (a)  The  direct  recovery  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  coke- 
oven  gases,  (b)  The  Burkheiser  process  for  manufacturing  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  (r)  The  method  of  recovering  benzol  from  coke-oven  gases. 
(d)  The  bacteria  method  of  purifying  the  effluent  from  ammonia  works, 
(c)  The  Claus  process  of  dealing  with  the  waste  gas  from  saturators. 
(/)  The  synthetic  production  of  ammonia.  [30.] 
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NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Saturday. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Town  Council, 
recently  before  the  Council,  it  was  stated  that,  on  the  motion  of  Bailie 
Paxton,  the  Convener,  it  was  agreed  (1)  that,  in  view  of  the  continued 
development  of  the  Gas  Department,  it  be  remitted  to  a  Special  Sub- 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  appointing  a 
Commercial  Superintendent  for  all  work  connected  with  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  gas  and  gas  appliances,  including  the  workshops,  show¬ 
rooms,  and  inspectors’  and  complaints’  department,  the  Superintendent 
to  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  General  Manager  of  the  Department ; 
and  (2)  that,  in  order  to  increase  the  output  of  gas,  and  thereby  materi¬ 
ally  help  in  the  purification  of  the  air,  it  be  remitted  to  the  same  Special 
Sub-Committee  to  make  inquiries  and  obtain  information  with  the  view 
of  reporting  on  the  advisability  of  the  Corporation  supplying  gas- 
cookers,  range-fittings,  and  grillers  for  domestic  purposes  free  of 
charge.  Speaking  in  the  Council  in  support  of  this  motion,  Bailie 
Paxton  said  he  thought  it  must  be  patent  to  everyone  that  there  was 
room  for  improvement  in  the  commercial  department  of  their  vast 
undertaking.  The  methods  of  forty  years  ago  were  not  suitable  to 
present-day  requirements ;  and,  in  order  to  put  matters  right,  he  had 
been  successful  in  getting  the  Gas  Committee  to  agree  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Sub-Committee  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  th.e  desirability 
of  appointing  a  Commercial  Manager  under  the  General  Manager.  A 
Committee  had  also  been  appointed  to  consider  the  desirability  of  sup¬ 
plying  free  cookers  to  the  citizens — a  matter  which  he  considered  long 
overdue.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  very 
decisive  steps  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  progress  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  if  the  facilities  for  development  at  their  disposal  were  to  be  fully 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  important  work  of  air  purification.  Mr. 
P.  G.  Stewart  moved  that  the  Committee  take  back  for  reconsideration 
the  proposal  to  appoint  a  Commercial  Superintendent.  He  considered 
they  were  overloading  the  Committee  with  officials.  By  24  votes  to 
23,  the  Council  sent  the  proposal  back. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Perth  Town  Council 
considered  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  stoking  machinery  into 
the  gas-works.  In  a  report  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  Convener  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  plant  would  not  exceed  /3900. 
The  Convener  also  said  that  the  claims  which  had  been  made  for  the 
new  type  of  machine  had  been  more  than  justified  from  time  to  time 
by  the  results  obtained  in  other  gas-works.  Those  results  showed  in¬ 
creased  yields  of  gas,  higher  heating  and  illuminating  power,  more 
ammonia,  better  tar,  and  less  naphtha.  Further,  the  introduction  of 
plant  driven  by  electric  power  would  relieve  the  steam-boilers,  which 
during  the  past  three  years  had  been  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity. 
No  part  of  the  existing  plant  would  be  sacrificed  in  the  event  of  elec¬ 
trical  stokers  being  adopted,  as  all  the  existing  plant  could  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  scheme,  with  the  exception  of  two  hand  machines,  which 
cost  /210  each  when  new ;  and  these  might  be  sold  to  other  works. 
The  economies  to  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  plant  would 
result  in  an  annual  saving  of  fully  £1 1,000.  The  Committee  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to  recommend  the  Town  Council  to  adopt  the  proposal 
of  the  Convener,  and  to  introduce  an  installation  of  De  Brouwer 
charging  and  discharging  machinery,  to  be  driven  by  electricity. 

In  a  well-informed  special  article  published  in  the  “  Glasgow 
Herald”  on  Tuesday,  upon  the  subject  of  purchasing  coal,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  :  “  The  results  of  technical  education  are  nowhere 
more  noticeable  than  in  the  general  change  of  method  in  the  purchase 
of  coal.  For  some  years,  a  few  firms  have  bought  their  coal  on  a 
scientific  basis ;  and  that  the  practice  is  rapidly  extending  is  shown  by 
the  recent  discussions  before  various  Technical  Societies.  ...  To 
buy  coal  by  the  ton  without  regard  to  its  heating  value,  is  no  more 
justifiable  than  would  be  the  purchasing  of  gas  by  the  cubic  foot  with¬ 
out  regard  to  its  lighting  or  heating  qualities.  Yet  the  selling  price  of 
coal,  as  a  rule,  has  nothing  to  do  with  heating  value,  but  is  often  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  size  of  the  lumps  and  the  absence  of  small  coal.  .  .  . 

A  large  firm  were  accustomed  to  buy  coal  of  so-called  different  quali¬ 
ties  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  tons  per  week.  They  paid 
10s.  iod.  per  ton  for  one  quality  in  fairly  large  lumps,  then  8s.  nd., 
8s.,  7s.  id.,  6s.  iod.,  and  5s.  iod.  for  various  qualities  of  slack.  The 
samples,  taken  over  a  considerable  period,  showed  that  for  each  million 
British  thermal  units  the  price  paid  was  4'2d.  for  the  coal  at  10s.  iod., 
3'47d.  for  that  at  8s.,  3’6d.  for  that  at  7s.  id.,  and  2'38d.  for  that 
costing  5s.  iod.  per  ton.  .  .  .  The  net  result  shown  was  that  the 
cheapest  coal  per  ton  was  also  the  best,  considered  from  a  calorific 
point  of  view.  The  differences  in  quality  were  merely  fictitious.” 


CURRENT  SALES  OF  GAS  PRODUCTS. 

[For  Table  of  “Tar  Products  Prices,”  see  p.  557.] 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  Liverpool,  Aug.  26. 

During  the  past  week  business  in  this  article  has  again  been  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  labour  unrest ;  but  in  spite  of  this  fact,  prices  have  been 
maintained,  and  at  the  close  the  nearest  values  are  /14  2s.  6d.  per  ton 
f.o.b.  Hull,  /14  3s.  gd.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Liverpool,  and  /14  6s.  3d.  per 
ton  f.o.b.  Leith.  For  future  delivery,  the  tone  has  become  rather 
quieter,  consumers  not  showing  much  disposition  to  operate  for  distant 
periods  at  the  level  of  prices  now  required.  Manufacturers  are  quoting 
£14  7s.  6d.  to  £14  10s.  per  ton  f.o.b.  at  the  best  ports,  but  as  yet  no 
transactions  have  been  reported  at  these  figures. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

The  market  for  this  article  continues  without  any  change,  and  the 
quotations  are  repeated  at  9s.  iojd.  per  cwt.  for  ordinary  and  10s.  for 
refined  quality,  on  spot. 


London,  Aug.  28. 

Tar  Products. 

The  markets  for  tar  products  have  remained  steady  during  the 
past  week.  Pitch  continues  firm,  and  prices  have  been  well  main¬ 
tained.  Benzol  is  very  firm  indeed,  and  the  demand  for  prompt  de¬ 
livery  has  been  very  good.  Solvent  naphtha  is  quiet,  but  a  fair  amount 
of  business  has  been  done  for  forward  delivery.  In  heavy  naphtha, 
there  is  not  a  great  demand  for  prompt  delivery,  but  prices  remain 
steady.  Creosote  is  steady  both  for  prompt  and  forward  delivery  ; 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  an  improvement  in  the  market  for  this  article. 
Carbolic  acid  is  very  firm,  particularly  for  prompt  delivery,  but  prices 
remain  unchanged.  In  naphthalene,  there  is  a  very  good  demand  ; 
and  the  inquiry  for  salts  still  continues  for  delivery  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  average  values  during  the  week  were  :  Tar,  21s.  to  25s.  ex  works. 
Pitch,  London,  40s.  6d.  to  41s.  6d. ;  east  coast,  40s.  to  41s.  ;  west  coast, 
Manchester,  39s.  6d.  to  40s.  6d.,  f  a  s.  ;  Liverpool,  40s.  6d.  to  41s.  6d., 
f.a.s.  ;  Clyde,  40s.  to  41s.,  f.a.s.  Benzol,  90  per  cent.,  casks  included, 
London,  gfd.  to  iojd.;  North,  9jd.  to  iod.  ;  50-90  per  cent.,  casks 
included,  London  and  North,  gjd.  to  gjd.  Toluol,  casks  included, 
London,  iod.  ;  North,  gjd.  to  9jd.  Crude  naphtha,  in  bulk,  London, 
4d.  to  4^d.,  North,  3jd.  to  3jd.  ;  solvent  naphtha,  casks  included, 
London,  njd.  tonjd.  ;  North,  iod.  to  io£d.;  heavy  naphtha,  casks 
included,  London,  njd.  to  is.  ojd.  ;  North,  iod.  to  njd.  Creosote, 
in  bulk,  London,  2jd.  to  2^-d.  ;  North,  2&d.  to  2|d.  Heavy  oils,  in 
bulk,  2|d.  Carbolic  acid,  60  per  cent.,  casks  included,  east  coast, 
2s.  to  2s.  3d.;  west  coast,  is.  nd.  to  2s.  2d.  Naphthalene,  £ 4  10s. 
to  /8  10s.  ;  salts,  42s.  6d.  to  45s.,  bags  included.  Anthracene,  “A” 
quality,  i£d.  to  ijd.  per  unit,  packages  included  and  delivered. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

This  article  has  been  firm  throughout  the  past  week.  The  princi¬ 
pal  gas  companies  still  quote /13  15s.  usual  terms.  Outside  London 
makes  are/13  12s.  6d.  In  Hull,  /14  2s.  6d.  is  asked  ;  and  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  /14  2s.  6d.  to  /14  5s.  In  Leith,  /14  7s.  6d.  is  quoted  ;  and 
Middlesbrough,  /14  2s.  6d. 


COAL  TRADE  REPORTS. 

Northern  Coal  Trade. 

Since  the  close  of  the  strike,  there  has  been  a  strong  demand  for 
coal  to  make  up  the  stocks  which  had  been  depleted.  In  the  steam 
coal  trade,  best  Northumbrians  may  be  quoted  at  about  ns.  3d.  per 
ton,  with  a  good  request,  second-class  steams  are  from  gs.  6d.  to  10s., 
and  steam  smalls  are  5s.  to  6s.  The  collieries  are  again  working  well  ; 
and  the  output  is  speedily  taken  up.  In  the  gas  coal  trade,  the  demand 
is  now  steadily  increasing  for  home  use  ;  while  there  is  a  large  export 
trade  being  done.  Durham  gas  coals  may  be  said  to  be  about  gs.  gd. 
per  ton  f.o.b.  for  seconds  ;  best  Durhams  are  10s.  iojd.  to  ns.  ;  and 
for  “  Wear  specials,”  up  to  ns.  6d.  or  ns.  7jd.  is  now  the  current 
f.o.b.  price.  As  to  contracts,  one  or  two  small  lots  are  reported  as 
sold  for  shipment  to  some  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  at  prices  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  freights,  but  similar  to  those  quoted  above  as  now 
current.  The  position,  however,  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  over  eighty  vessels  are  in  the  Tyne  waiting  for  cargoes — tonnage 
having  accumulated  during  the  period  of  the  strike.  Coke  is  firmer. 
Good  gas  coke  is  from  14s.  to  14s.  gd.  per  ton  f.o.b.  in  the  Tyne. 

Scotch  Coal  Trade. 

Trade  is  active  ;  the  foreign  demand  being  strong.  Prices  for  ell 
and  splint  are  advancing.  For  steam  coal  and  small  sorts,  there  is  not 
so  much  inquiry.  Prices  may  be  now  quoted  as  follows  :  Ell,  gs.  3d. 
to  10s.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Glasgow  ;  splint,  gs.  6d.  to  gs.  gd.  ;  and 
steam,  gs.  3d.  to  gs.  6d.  The  shipments  for  the  week  amounted  to 
329,230  tons — a  decrease  upon  the  previous  week  of  52,211  tons,  and 
upon  the  corresponding  week  of  11,450  tons.  For  the  year  to  date, 
the  total  shipments  have  been  10,210,579  tons — an  increase  upon  the 
corresponding  period  of  121,374  tons. 


Co-Partnership  in  the  Harrow  and  Stanmore  Gas  Company. — In 

the  report  which  the  Directors  of  this  Company  wdl  present  at  the 
half-yearly  general  meeting  next  Monday,  they  state  that  they  propose 
to  introduce  co-partnership ;  admitting  all  the  regular  staff  as  share¬ 
holders  by  means  of  a  bonus  in  addition  to  their  usual  salaries  and 
wages.  The  progress  of  the  Company  continues.  The  balance  on  the 
profit  and  loss  account  is  /n,22g;  and  dividends  at  the  rates  of 
/io  ios.,  /7  7s.,  and  /7  per  cent,  per  annum  (less  income-tax)  on  the 
different  classes  of  capital  are  recommended.  The  reserve  fund  is  to 
be  increased  by  ££&\  ;  and  there  will  be  a  carry-forward  of  /5135. 

Suggested  Amendment  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Pro¬ 
perty  Act. — The  following  remarks,  under  the  heading  of  “  Strikes  and 
Electric  Lighting,”  appeared  in  the  “Builder”  last  Friday;  “The 
strike  of  workmen  at  the  Liverpool  power  station  draws  attention  to 
the  need  of  amending  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act, 
1875,  to  bring  it  into  line  with  modern  requirements.  Section  4  of 
the  Act  contains  special  provisions  relating  to  employees  of  a  munici¬ 
pal  authority  or  of  any  company  or  contractor  upon  which  is  imposed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  the  duty  of  supplying  any  city,  borough,  town, 
or  place  with  gas  or  water  who  wilfully  or  maliciously  break  contracts 
of  service  knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
bable  consequences  of  such  breach  will  be  to  deprive  the  inhabitants 
wholly  or  to  a  great  extent  of  their  supply  of  gas  or  water.  Electric 
light  has  in  many  towns  and  districts  superseded  gas  ;  and  the  reasoning 
which  made  special  provisions  desirable  in  regard  to  employees  engaged 
in  supplying  gas  under  statutory  powers  applies  with  equal  force  to 
those  employed  in  supplying  electric  light  under  similar  conditions. 
Yet  we  are  not  aware  of  any  statute  which  extends  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act  to  work¬ 
men  engaged  in  the  supply  of  this  modern  necessity  of  life — electric 
light.  Possibly  the  section  could  be  usefully  extended  to  other  statu¬ 
tory  undertakings  as  veil,  where  public  interests  are  concerned.” 
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Ticehurst  and  District  Water  and  Gas  Company. 

The  Directors  of  this  Company  have  issued  their  report  for  the 
period  from  Oct.  23,  1909.  to  April  30,  1911.  In  the  course  of  it 
they  state  as  follows  :  “On  Dec.  14,  1909,  after  several  adjourned 
meetings,  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  Messrs.  William  Bentham 
Martin  and  Dr.  William  Robert  White,  nominees  of  the  promoter, 
Mr.  Edward  Oxenford  Preston,  then  of  4,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C., 
were  requested  to  resign,  and  Messrs.  C.  S.  Glover  and  W.  H.  Collier 
were  elected  by  the  shareholders  in  their  stead,  Mr.  Alfred  Evans,  of 
York,  has  since  joined  the  Board  as  representative  of  a  large  number 
of  share  and  debenture  holders,  whose  collective  interests  represent 
about  £7000.  The  Directors  have  critically  investigated  the  affairs  of 
the  Company,  and  done  all  in  their  power  to  carry  on  successfully  the 
undertaking  and  to  preserve  the  goodwill  and  assets.  By  judicious 
management  and  saving  of  expenses  and  other  economies,  instead  of  a 
loss,  as  shown  by  the  ex-Directors'  accounts,  of  about  £600  per 
annum,  a  profit  for  the  period  under  review  has  resulted  of  approxi¬ 
mately  £1000.  Strenuous  endeavours  have  been  made  to  remedy 
matters,  and  the  works  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled.  A  new 
gasholder  has  been  erected  at  Wadhurst  capable  of  containing  23,500 
cubic  feet  of  gas  r  a  new  gas-engine,  an  exhauster,  and  a  scrubber  have 
been  fixed  ;  to  ensure  a  pure  quality  of  gas  at  Ticehurst,  new  purifiers 
have  been  provided  at  Wadhurst  and  Ticehurst,  retorts  replaced,  and 
many  other  renewals  and  repairs  effected.  New  mains  have  been  laid, 
and  everything  done  to  ensure  local  satisfaction,  a  good  supply  of  gas 
and  water,  and  an  increased  revenue.  Your  Directors  are  pleased  to 
report  that  they  are  enabled  to  pay  a  3  per  cent,  half-year’s  interest  on 
the  debentures  properly  issued.” 


Glossop  Gas  Company. — The  report  of  the  Directors  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  half  year  ended  the  30th  of  June  shows  that  the  total 
receipts  amounted  to  £7162,  and  the  expenditure  to  /494s  ;  leaving  a 
balance  of  £2217.  The  amount  carried  over  on  the  31st  of  December 
last  was  £4954.  The  sum  applicable  for  distribution  is,  therefore, 
£7171.  The  Directors  recommend  that,  after  payment  of  maximum 
dividends  on  all  classes  of  shares,  £200  be  placed  to  the  insurance 
fund  and  the  balance  carried  forward. 

Wolverhampton  Gas  Company. — The  report  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Wolverhampton  Gas  Company  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30 
shows  that  the  net  profit  is  £11,116.  This,  added  to  the  balance 
brought  forward,  enables  them  to  recommend  the  payment  of  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  upon  the  preference  stock,  5!  per  cent,  upon 
the  consolidated  stock,  and  3^  per  cent,  upon  the  new  ordinary  stock, 
less  income-tax,  and  to  carry  the  balance  to  the  reserve  fund.  They 
further  recommend  that  £330,  interest  for  the  half  year,  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  reserve  fund,  and  likewise  £50,  with  interest,  to  the 
credit  of  the  insurance  fund  ;  and  that  the  balance  of  £10,672  be  carried 
forward. 


Wakefield  Gas  Company. 

The  ordinary  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  on 
Monday  of  last  week — Dr.  Staffer  (the  Chairman)  presiding.  In 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  he  said  the  Company 
had  had  a  very  satisfactory  half  year.  There  had  been  an  increase  of 
4-20  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  gas  sold,  and  of  3' 15  per  cent,  in  the 
quantity  made,  with  a  consequent  reduction  of  105  per  cent,  in  leak¬ 
age.  During  the  half  year,  they  had  broken  all  previous  records  in 
the  make  and  sale  of  gas,  both  in  the  total  and  per  ton  of  coal  car¬ 
bonized.  They  had  also  done  very  well  with  their  residual  products  ; 
while  the  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  purification,  amounting  to 
392  percent.,  showed  that  the  new  purifiers  were  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Chairman  and 
Directors  for  their  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Company,  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  which  the  Chairman  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Engineer  (Mr.  H.  Townsend),  the  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  B.  Wilson),  and 
their  staffs,  which  was  suitably  acknowledged  by  them. 


Leeds  Lamplighters  and  their  Holidays. — The  lamplighters  of 
Leeds  have  put  forward  an  application  for  more  holidays — ten  days  in 
a  year,  with  pay,  instead  of  six  ;  and  their  claim  is  being  pressed  by 
the  Labour  members  of. the  Corporation.  The  Lighting  Committee, 
of  which  Mr.  R.  Firth  is  the  Chairman,  has  had  the  matter  under 
consideration,  and  it  now  stands  in  abeyance  pending  inquiries  as  to 
the  conditions  in  other  places.  The  average  wages  of  the  men  are 
27s.  6d.  a  week,  which  compares  well  with  the  pay  in  other  towns. 
Mr.  Firth  says  that  if  the  claim  for  extended  holidays  is  proceeded 
with,  the  Committee  will  have  to  consider  the  advisability  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  automatic  lighting  system  in  the  city,  the  immediate  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  throw  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  out  of  work — 
a  result  which  he,  personally,  would  regret,  though  it  would  be  the 
means  of  saving  a  good  deal  of  money,  not  only  in  labour,  but  in  the 
quantity  of  gas  consumed. 

Burst  Water-Mains. — Between  four  and  five  o’clock  last  Tuesday 
morning,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  was  flooded  owing  to  the 
bursting  of  a  large  water-main  opposite  the  Education  Office.  The 
cause  of  the  flood  was  the  rupture  of  the  30-inch  trunk  main  which 
connects  Battersea  with  Islington.  About  four  o’clock  a  great  volume 
of  water  began  to  spread  rapidly  over  the  street ;  and  it  was  cut  off  with 
all  promptitude.  In  several  places  the  wood  paving  of  the  roadway 
was  raised  by  the  force  of  the  escaping  water,  and  the  roadway  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  damaged  main  was  lifted  2  or  more  feet  for  a 
space  of  about  100  square  yards.  The  excellence  of  the  drainage,  and 
the  prompt  manner  in  which  the  burst  was  dealt  with  by  the  police 
and  the  Board,  prevented  any  serious  damage  being  done.  On  the 
previous  day,  a  main  burst  in  Praed  Street,  Edgware  Road.  The  road¬ 
way  was  flooded  for  a  considerable  distance ;  the  wood  paving  being 
forced  up  for  about  20  yards, 
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Additional  Capital  for  the  Hailsham  Water  Company. — At  the 

recent  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  Hailsham  Water  Company, 
when  an  interim  dividend  of  2J  per  cent,  was  declared,  the  Directors 
were  authorized  to  raise  additional  capital  to  the  amount  of  £1000,  by 
the  issue  of  4  per  cent,  debenture  stock. 

Sutton  Gas  Company. — The  total  revenue  of  this  Company  for  the 
past  half  year  amounted  to  ^22,589  ;  giving  a  balance  of  /6624.  The 
dividend  is  5J  per  cent.,  the  maximum  allowed  under  the  sliding-scale. 
By  the  installation  of  new  stoking  machinery,  a  reduction  in  wages  of 
£ 1200  has  been  effected.  The  Directors  were  voted  300  guineas  for 
special  services  connected  with  the  new  installation. 

Sale  of  Shares. — At  a  recent  sale  in  Exeter,  /150  of  original  stock 
of  the  Exeter  Gas  Company  fetched  ^342  ;  and  nine  new  ordinary /io 
shares  (7  per  cent.),  £\(3  7s.  6d.  each.  Twelve  ordinary  £\o  shares 
(10  per  cent.)  in  the  Torquay  Gas  Company  realized  ^22  10s.  apiece  ; 
while  eight  £5  ordinary  shares  (same  dividend)  in  the  Totnes  and 
Bridgetown  Gas  Company  were  bought  for  £(3  10s.  each. 

Wisbech  Gas  and  Water  Supply. — At  the  half-yearly  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Wisbech  Lighting  Company  last  Thursday,  the  Directors 
reported  that  a  sum  of  /7801  was  available  for  distribution  ;  and  they 
recommended  that  a  sum  of  ^937  10s.,  being  a  dividend  of  3s.  gd.  per 
certificate,  free  of  income-tax,  should  be  paid  to  the  stockholders  ;  that 
a  further  sum  of  £375  should  be  paid  to  them  for  undivided  profits  for 
past  years ;  and  that  the  balance  remaining  (£6488)  should  be  carried 
forward.  On  the  same  day,  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Water 
Company  was  held.  A  sum  of  £6577  was  available  for  distribution  ; 
and  the  Directors  recommended  the  payment  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  g  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income-tax,  on  the  original  ordinary 
shares,  and  of  6  per  cent. ,  also  free  of  income-tax,  on  the  ordinary  shares 
issued  under  the  Order  of  1884  and  the  Act  of  1901.  These  dividends 
would  amount  to  £2124  ;  and  the  balance  would  be  carried  forward. 

Fatal  Gas  Poisoning  at  Preston. — A  gas-poisoning  fatality  occurred 
at  Preston  last  Friday,  by  which  one  child  was  suffocated  and  another 
had  to  be  removed  to  the  Infirmary  in  such  a  condition  that  recovery 
was  practically  hopeless.  The  two  children — Joseph  Livesey  (2)  and 
Annie  Livesey  (8) — were  left  in  bed  shortly  before  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  by  their  mother,  who  worked  in  a  mill ;  a  neighbour  taking 
charge  of  them.  Three  hours  later  a  smell  of  gas  was  perceived  in  the 
house,  and  on  search  being  made  it  was  found  that  the  boy  was  dead 
and  his  sister  unconscious.  She  subsequently  died.  The  evidence 
given  at  the  inquest  showed  that  gas  had  been  laid  on  to  the  house 
only  a  fortnight  previously,  and  that  on  an  examination  after  the 
tragedy  a  large  hole  was  found  in  the  gas-pipe  behind  a  bracket  in  the 
bedroom.  Alfred  Lambert,  a  plumber,  who  put  in  the  gas-fittings, 
said  the  pipe  was  perfect  when  he  completed  the  job,  Asked  if  he 
could  explain  how  the  hole  came  to  be  made  in  the  pipe,  he  said  it 
might  have  been  caused  by  being  struck  with  a  piece  of  furniture  that 
was  being  removed.  A  verdict  of  “  Death  from  misadventure  ”  was 
returned. 


Camelford  Watet*Supply. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Camelford 
Rural  District  Council,  the  Clerk  (Mr.  J.  Mitchell)  stated  that  he  had 
received  sanction  from  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  borrowing 
of  £2356  for  30  years,  and  £200  for  60  years,  to  enable  the  Council  to 
carry  out  a  scheme  for  providing  a  water  supply. 

Gas-Stoves  and  Prepayment  Meters  at  Huddersfield.— According 
to  a  report  presented  to  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Huddersfield  Cor¬ 
poration  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Harman,  M.Inst.C.E.,  the  Engineer  and 
Manager,  the  number  of  gas  consumers  is  30,192,  and  there  are  now 
fixed  in  the  borough  17,294  prepayment  meters  and  8522  cooking  and 
heating  stoves. 

Taunton  Gas  Company. — Mr.  Jonathan  Barrett,  the  Chairman, 
presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Company  last  Tuesday.  The 
report  showed  that  the  quantity  of  gas  sent  out  during  the  past  twelve 
months  was  111,428,400  cubic  feet,  and  that  the  amount  available  for 
distribution  was  £7603.  The  Directors  recommended  dividends  at  the 
following  rates  :  5  per  cent,  on  the  preference  stock  ;  9  per  cent,  on 
the  consolidated  “  A  ”  stock  ;  7J  percent,  on  the  yellow  shares  ;  7 J  per 
cent,  on  /i2,goo  of  new  ordinary  stock  for  the  year  ;  and  7$  per  cent, 
on  £3000  of  this  stock  for  a  half  year.  These  dividends  would  absorb 
/42g2.  The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  re¬ 
marked  that  the  Company  was  still  on  the  upward  grade  ;  and  he  con¬ 
gratulated  the  shareholders  upon  the  financial  position  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Chairman, 
Directors,  Manager  (Mr.  A.  J.  Edwards),  and  staff  for  their  services; 
the  Chairman  remarking  that  they  would  have  to  go  a  long  way  to  find 
Mr.  Edwards’  equal,  as  Manager  or  Secretary.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  reply, 
remarked  that  the  Company  had  had  a  truly  successful  year. 

Camborne  Gas  Company. — At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  this 
Company,  the  Directors  reported  a  balance  of  /1062  on  the  profit  and 
loss  account,  and  they  recommended  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  of 
5J  per  cent,  per  share.  This  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  A  vote  of 
thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  Chairman  (Mr.  H.  P.  Vivian),  the 
Consulting  Engineer  (Mr.  S.  J.  Ingram),  and  the  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  J. 
Couch),  Mr.  Ingram  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  He  said  the  business  had  grown  ;  the  gas  actually  sold  and 
paid  for  having  increased  by  more  than  3  million  cubic  feet  per  annum 
for  the  past  three  years.  Where  they  once  had  5000  or  6000  cubic  feet 
per  day  per  retort,  they  now  had  7000  or  8000  cubic  feet.  They  paid 
great  attention  to  the  residuals  ;  and  their  total  receipts  amounted  to 
£1376,  or  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  dividend.  Two  years  ago,  for 
every  ton  of  coal  carbonized  they  had  a  return  of  gs.  3d.  for  residuals  ; 
the  following  year  it  was  gs.  8’5d.  ;  last  year  10s.  i^d.  The  works 
had  not  been  bled  to  show  an  artificially  increased  profit.  They  had 
tried  to  do  their  best  by  effective  economy.  Practically  the  whole  of 
the  distributing  system  had  been  overhauled,  and  the  leakage  brought 
down  to  a  reasonable  amount.  At  an  extraordinary  general  meeting 
held  after  the  annual  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  increase  the  capital 
to  £22,000,  by  the  issue  of  1000  shares  of  £3  each. 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


THE  “CORONATION”  COOKER. 


The  end  of  the  Summer  Cooker 
Season  is  approaching,  but  the  good 
qualities  which  make  the  “  MAIN  ” 
Cookers  the  most  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  cooking  instruments  also, 
to  a  great  extent,  render  their  sale 
independent  of  meteorological  condi¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  Gas  Undertakings 
find  that  the  demand  for  the  best 
Cookers,  the  “  MAIN  ”  Cookers, 
continues  all  the  year  round. 


R.  &  A.  MAIN,  LIMITED, 

WORKS:  Gothic  Works,  EDMONTON,  N.;  Gothic  Ironworks,  FALKIRK;  and  Gothic  Works,  BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOW-ROOMS  AND  BRANCHES :  25,  Princes  St.,  Oxford  Circus,  W.;  136,Renfield  St.,  GLASGOW;  56,  Broad  St.,  BIRMINGHAM ; 
83,  Old  Market  St.,  BRISTOL;  13,  Whitworth  St.  West,  MANCHESTER;  8,  Exchange  Place,  Donegall  St.,  BELFAST; 

333,  Queen  St.,  MELBOURNE;  and  12,  Cunningham  Lane,  Pitt  Street,  SYDNEY. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


x8, 340. —Snow,  E.  C.,  “Compound  for  making  road  surfaces.” 
Aug.  14. 

IS,34i— Jenkins,  A.  F.,  “Acetylene  gas-generating  systems.” 
Aug.  14. 

18,344. — Russell,  E.  L.,  “Valves.”  Aug.  14. 

I8i364.— Huttenlocher,  F.,  “Preventing  the  escape  of  unburnt 
gas.”  Aug.  14. 

,8,372.— Robinson,  C.  T.,  and  Prescott,  S.  J.,  “  Valves.”  Aug.  14. 

xS^Ss. — Fitchett,  H.  W.,  “Detection  of  explosive,  noxious,  and 
other  gases.”  Aug.  14. 

18,386.— Cases,  A.  L.,  “  Liquefaction  of  gases.”  Aug.  14. 

18,393-4-5.— Edcewortii,  K.  E.,  “  Carbonizing  peat.”  Aug.  15. 

18,426.— M'Ewen,  C.  J.,  and  Gibbons,  G.  B.  A.,  “Cooling  and 
utilizing  the  heat  of  coke  or  other  material  discharged  from  retorts  or 
ovens.”  Aug.  15. 

18,442.— Davis,  H.  N.,  and  Twigg,  W.  R.,  “Gas  supply  for  gas- 
fires.”  Aug.  15. 

18,464.— Humphrey,  H.  A.,  Rusdell,  W.  J.,  and  North,  O.  D., 
“  Internal-combustion  pumps  and  compressors.”  Aug.  15. 

18,468. — Adair,  J.,  “  Oil  or  gas  engines.”  Aug.  16. 

18,478. — Workman,  R.  E.,  and  Murray,  Workman,  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
“  Valves  for  compressors  or  pumps  dealing  with  gaseous  or  fluid  sub¬ 
stances.”  Aug.  16. 

I8l5o2. — Arndt,  M.,  “Testing  air  or  other  gases  and  liquids.” 
Aug.  16. 

18,528. — New  Inverted  Incandescent  Gas  Lamp  Company,  Ltd., 
“  Inverted  incandescence  gas-lamps.”  Aug.  16. 

I8,533. — Dawson,  C.  E.,  “  Carburetting  air.”  Aug.  16. 

18,562.— Chandler,  S.,  and  Waller,  B.  B.,  “  Rotary  gas  scrubbers 
and  washers.”  Aug.  17. 

18,622. — Bettany,  J.  T.,  Meadows,  W.  A.,  and  Heath,  C.,  “  In¬ 
dicating  at  a  distance  when  the  light  of  one  or  more  lamps  is  out.” 
Aug.  18. 

18, 638.— Wilson,  H..  “  Gas  fires  and  stoves.”  Aug.  18. 

t8, 647.— William  Sugg  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Mattock,  W.  G.  H., 
“  Incandescent  gas-lamps.”  Aug.  18. 

18,699  to  18,702.— Flint,  L.  J.,  “Internal  combustion  engines.” 
Aug.  19. 

I8,7o3._ Pearson,  J.  S.  &  F.  S.,  “  Carburettors.”  Aug.  19. 

x8,7i7. — Crofton,  W.  B.,  “  Internal  combustion  engines.”  Aug.  19. 

18, '724.— Lamb,  W.  J.,  “  Valves  and  valve  seats.”  Aug.  19. 

18,726.— Thompson,  R.,  “  Taps  or  cocks.”  Aug.  19. 


Restoration  of  Lapsed  Patent. 

An  order  was  made  on  Aug.  n,  1911,  restoring  the  letters  patent 
granted  to  Carl  Reiss  for  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  regulating 
gas-nozzles,”  No.  23,554  °f  I9°6.  and  bearing  date  Oct.  23. 


Applications  for  Restoration  of  Lapsed  Patents. 

Notice  is  given  that  Moffats,  Limited  (in  liquidation),  have  made 
application  for  the  restoration  of  the  patent  granted  to  George  Cecil 
Dymond  for  “  Improvements  in  incandescent  gas-lamps,”  No.  14,553 
of  1900,  and  bearing  date  Aug.  14. 

Notice  is  given  that  Moffats,  Limited  (in  liquidation),  have  made 
application  for  the  restoration  of  the  patent  granted  to  William 
Phillips  Thompson  for  “  Improvements  in  incandescent  gas-lamps,” 
No.  23,222  of  1900,  and  bearing  date  Dec.  19. 


Reductions  In  Price. — The  Directors  of  the  Blyth  and  Cowpen  Gas 
Company  have  decided  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  2d.  per  1000  cubic 
feet ;  making  it  2s.  6d.  Within  three  years,  the  price  has  been  lowered 
to  the  extent  of  6d.  As  from  the  end  of  the  current  quarter,  the  price 
of  gas  in  Waterford  will  be  3s.  4d.  per  1000  cubic  feet— a  reduction 
of  2d. 

Southport  Corporation  Employees’  Wages. — According  to  a  return 
prepared  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Southport,  there  are  750  men  employed 
under  the  Corporation,  excluding  clerical  staffs,  school  teachers,  police, 
and  casual  labourers.  The  able-bodied  men  receive  a  minimum 
standard  wage  of  24s.  per  week  ;  but  with  length  of  service  and  good 
conduct,  it  can  reach  26s.  The  men  get  five  days’  holiday  in  a  year, 
and  two  days  a  week  sick  pay  in  temporary  illness ;  and  in  case  of 
accident  full  wages  are  paid.  The  workmen  also  benefit  by  a  super¬ 
annuation  scheme,  under  which  the  allowance  is  equal  to  3d.  in  the 
pound,  or  i|  per  cent,  on  the  wages  paid,  multiplied  by  the  length  of 
service.  There  are  at  present  30  men  in  receipt  of  pension,  having 
passed  the  limit  of  sixty-five  years  of  age.  The  report  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  consequence  of  an  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  employees  for 
more  wages,  less  hours,  and  more  holidays. 

Auckland  (N.Z.)  Water  Supply. — The  “  Engineer  ”  for  Dec.  30, 
1910,  contained  an  illustrated  description  of  a  dam  which  had  been 
constructed  on  the  Waitakerei  River  for  obtaining  a  further  water 
supply  for  the  city  of  Auckland  (N.Z.).  This  scheme  became  neces¬ 
sary  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  the  city,  which 
for  some  thirty  years  had  been  supplied  from  a  source  only  three  miles 
away.  The  Waitakerei  Range  is  distant  some  16  or  17  miles  in 
a  straight  line  ;  and  it  was  decided  to  make  the  conduit  as  nearly 
straight  as  possible.  There  is,  however,  a  range  of  hills  between  Auck¬ 
land  and  the  Waitakerei  River,  and  it  became  necessary  to  drive  a 
tunnel  through  these  hills.  It  is  2320  feet  long,  and  by  it  a  gravity  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  way  to  the  city  became  possible.  At  the  time  the  description 
was  published,  the  details  of  the  conduit  in  addition  to  the  tunnel  were 
not  available.  These  have  now  been  given  in  our  contemporary,  and 
are  as  follows:  The  tunnel  measures  7  ft.  by  7  ft.,  and  beyond  it 
there  were,  first  of  all,  seven  miles  of  27-inch  lock-bar  steel  pipes,  and 
seven  miles  of  24-inch  similar  steel  pipes.  In  addition,  there  were  two 
miles  of  20-inch  cast-iron  pipe  used  in  connection  with  the  work. 


the  CANNON  FIRESagain 

ANOTHER  HIT. 


THE  “  OTO’’  GAS  FIRE. 

Supplied  in  Two  Sizes. 
Marvellous  Value. 

Apply  for  Sample  FIRE  at  once. 

CANNON  IRON  FOUNDRIES, 

LIMITED, 

DEEPFIELDS,  Near  BILSTON,  Staffs. 

London  Office  and  Show-Rooms  : 

18,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C. 
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Increased  Capacity  of  the  Worthing  Gas-Works. — In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  when  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  at  the  recent  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Worthing  Gas  Company,  the  Chairman  (Mr. 
H.  H.  Gardner)  said  the  Directors  were  on  the  eve  of  completing  a 
new  installation  of  purifiers  of  double  the  present  capacity.  They  had 
nearly  arrived  at  a  point  when  they  could  say  they  were  prepared  to 
produce  a  maximum  output  of  i£  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day, 
compared  with  the  present  830,000  cubic  feet.  The  one  remaining 
link  was  the  new  holder,  with  the  connecting  mains.  A  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  ,5^  percent,  per  annum  was  declared. 

Woking  Water  and  Gas  Company. — The  report  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Company  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30  states  that  the  balance 
at  the  credit  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  is  £5322,  out  of  which  they 
recommend  the  payment  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  half  year,  less  income-tax,  which  will  absorb  /3961  ; 
leaving  £1361  to  be  carried  forward.  In  April  the  Directors  decided  to 
realize  some  of  the  investments,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  loan  from  their 
bankers,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  loss  on  realization  of  ^955, 
which  has  been  written-off  against  the  premiums  received  on  the  per¬ 
petual  debenture  stock.  The  investments  in  hand  at  June  30  showed  a 
further  loss  of  /1008.  These,  it  is  stated,  must  be  disposed  of  in  due 
course  ;  and  any  loss  resulting  from  the  sale  of  them  will  be  charged  to 
capital  account.  The  Directors  deem  this  the  proper  course  to  take — 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  investments  in  question  were  the 
result  of  a  capital  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  under¬ 
taking  to  the  Guildford  Corporation. 


Alderman  Ridyard,  the  Chairman  of  the  Stalybridge  Corporation 
Gas  Committee,  stated  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  that, 
as  the  result  of  a  gas  exhibition  held  recently  by  Messrs.  Fletcher, 
Russell,  and  Co.,  Limited,  in  one  of  the  Corporation  shops,  the  de¬ 
partment  had  supplied  about  a  hundred  cookers,  in  addition  to  smaller 
gas  appliances. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  latest  illustrated  list  of  the 
“Forto”  upright  and  inverted  incandescent  gas-mantles  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Messrs.  Isaac  Eales  and  Co.,  of  No.  8,  Whittall  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  It  is  claimed  for  these  mantles  that  by  the  use  of  the  best 
ramie  silk  in  their  composition  extra  strength  is  obtained. 

The  Manchester  Municipal  Officers'  Guild  has  now  a  membership 
of  between  1400  and  1500.  The  objects  of  the  Guild,  which  has  no 
connection  with  the  Municipal  Employees’  Association,  are  to  promote 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  local  government,  and  to  provide 
means  of  social  intercourse  and  further  the  general  interests  of  its 
members.  Mr.  Thomas  Hudson,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Manchester,  is 
this  year’s  President  of  the  Guild. 

The  fusing  of  an  electric  wire  was  responsible  for  an  outbreak 
of  fire  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Child,  jeweller,  of  High  Street, 
Birmingham,  early  last  Wednesday  morning.  When  the  brigade 
arrived  on  the  scene,  they  found  Mr.  Child  asleep  in  a  room  on  the  top 
floor.  Although  the  room  was  full  of  smoke,  its  occupant  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  danger  until  he  was  aroused  by  one  of  the  men.  The 
fire  was  extinguished  after  half-an-hour’s  work. 


TAR  PRODUCTS  PRICES. 


Representative  manufacturers  give  the  following  as  fair  current  values  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  26.  Prices  are  net,  and  they 
include  the  usual  packages  and  delivery  f.o.b.,  f.a.s.,  or  f.o.r.,  as  customary. 


Article. 

Basis. 

London, 

North-East 

Coast. 

East  Coast, 
Yorks. 

West  Coast. 

Glasgow. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Tar,  crude . 

per  ton 

_ 

20/-  25/- 

2l/-  25/- 

_ 

21/-  24/- 

— 

Pitch . 

» 

42/6 

39/-  40/- 

40/- 

40/- 

39/-  39/6 

40/- 

Benzol,  90% . 

per  gallon 

-hi  -1 10 

~/9 

-hi 

-hi 

-/IO 

Benzol,  50-90% . 

II 

-/ 10 

-hi 

— 

-h 

Toluol,  90% . 

— 

-/io 

-/io 

-1  IO 

-1 10 

-/io 

Crude  naphtha,  30% . 

>1 

— 

-/4i 

-/4 

-hi 

-hi 

Light  oil,  50% . 

IJ 

— 

-hi 

-hi  -h 

-hi 

-hi 

— 

Solvent  naphtha,  90-160 . 

n 

— 

-/to  -/ io£ 

-1 10 

-1 10 

-1 10 

-1 II 

Heavy  naphtha,  90-190 . 

n 

— 

-III 

-/ll£ 

-h'i 

-h^i 

-/II 

Creosote  in  bulk . 

» 

-/2f 

-his 

-h 

-hi 

-hi  2JL 

-hi 

Heavy  oils . 

n 

— 

-hi  -/2| 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

Carbolic  acid,  60’s . 

f» 

2/4 

2/1 

2/3 

2/3 

Naphthalene,  crude  drained  salts  .... 

per  ton 

43/9 

41/3 

47/6 

47/6  5°  /- 

,,  pressed . 

II 

— 

60/- 

63 1- 

60/- 

60/-  72/6 

— 

,,  whizzed . 

II 

— 

— 

7° /-  72/6 

65/-  75/- 

60/- 

Anthracene . 

per  unit 

-/  2  • 

-hi 

-/i£ 

-hi 

-hi 

— 

GAS  COMPANIES’  STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 


Referred  to  on  p.  531. 


-d 


Issue. 

Share. 

When 

ex- 

Dividend. 

Dividend 
or  Dividem 
&  Bonus. 

NAME. 

Closing 

Prices. 

Else 

or 

Fall 

in 

Wk. 

Yield 

upon 

Invest¬ 

ment. 

£ 

p.c. 

£  S. 

d. 

1,551,868 

Stk. 

Apl.  12 

5 

Alliance  &  Dublin  Ord. 

81—84 

-i 

5  19 

1 

374,000 

Stk. 

July  14 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 

93—95 

4  4 

3 

250,000 

5 

May  12 

7 

Bombay,  Ltd. 

6+ — 6j 

5  3 

8 

50,000 

10 

Peb.  24 

15 

Bourne 

1  10  p.c. .  . 

29—30 

5  0 

0 

311,810 

10 

II 

7 

mouth  Gas  >  B  7  p.c.  . 

164—17 

4  2 

4 

75,000 

10 

6 

and  Water)  Pref.  6  p.c. 

144—15 

4  0 

0 

380,000 

Stk. 

Aug.  16 

13 

Brentford  Consolidated 

256—261* 

4  19 

7 

330,000 

>» 

10 

Do. 

New  .  .  . 

198—203* 

4  18 

6 

50,000 

5 

Do. 

5  p.c.  Pref.  . 

120—122 

4  2 

0 

206,250 

11 

June  15 

4 

Do. 

4  p.c.  Deb.  . 

97—99 

4  0  10 

220,000 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

11 

Brighton  &  Hove  Orig. 

219—224 

+  3 

4  18 

3 

246,320 

II 

8 

Do. 

A  Ord.  Stk.  . 

159—162 

4  18 

9 

400,000 

20 

Apl.  12 

HI 

British . 

45 — 46 

4  h 

5  3 

3 

120,000 

Stk. 

June  30 

4 

Do. 

4  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

94—96 

4  3 

4 

109,000 

11 

Aug.  16 

6 

Bromley,  A  5  p.c.  .  . 

113—115* 

5  4 

4 

165,700 

11 

44 

Do. 

B  3J  p.c.  .  . 

85—87* 

5  3 

6 

82,278 

11 

54 

Do. 

C  5  p.c.  .  . 

103—105* 

5  4 

9 

55,000 

11 

June  30 

34 

Do. 

34  p.c.  Deb.  . 

82—84 

4  3 

4 

250,000 

Stk. 

II 

4 

Buenos  Ayres  4  p.c.  Deb. 

95—97 

4  2 

6 

100,000 

10 

— 

— 

Cape  Town  &  Dis.,  Ltd. 

2—3 

— 

100,000 

10 

— 

— 

Do. 

44  p.c.  Pref.  . 

4—5 

— 

100,000 

Stk. 

June  30 

44 

Do. 

44  p.c.  Deb.Stk. 

80—83 

5  8 

5 

157,150 

Stk. 

Aug.  16 

5 

Chester  5  p.c.  Ord.  .  . 

107—109* 

4  11 

9 

1,513,280 

Stk. 

•  I 

5/9/4 

Commercial  4  p.c.  Stk. 

1114—1134* 

4  16 

1 

560,000 

II 

54 

Do. 

3§  p.c.  do.. 

1054-1074+ 

4  19 

3 

475,000 

11 

June  15 

3 

Do. 

3  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

76—78 

3  16  11 

800,000 

Stk. 

May  31 

4 

Continental  Union,  Ltd. 

88—92 

-i 

4  7 

0 

200,000 

11 

7 

Do. 

7  p.c.  Pref. 

135—137 

5  2 

2 

492,270 

Stk. 

54 

Derby  Con.  Stk. .  .  . 

122—124 

4  8 

9 

55,000 

II 

— 

4 

Do. 

Deb.  Stk.  .  . 

104—105 

3  16 

2 

840,150 

10 

July  28 

10 

European,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

184 — 19§ 

5  2 

7 

10,1(30,000 

Stk. 

Aug.  16 

4/14/8 

Gas- 

4  p.c.  Ord.  .  . 

106-107* 

+i 

4  8 

5 

2,600,000 

II 

34 

light 

34  p.c.  max. 

83—85* 

4  2 

4 

4,062,235 

4 

and 

4  p.c.  Con.  Pref. 

101—103* 

3  17 

8 

4,531,705 

11 

June  15 

3 

Coke 

3  p.c.  Con.  Deb. 

78.4—804 

3  14 

6 

258,740 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

5 

Hastings  &  St.  L.  34  p.c. 

95—97 

5  3 

1 

82,500 

11 

64 

Do. 

do.  5  p.c. 

— 

_ 

70,000 

10 

Apl.  27 

11 

Hongkong  &  China,  Ltd. 

174—18 

6  2 

2 

131,000 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

74+ 

Ilford  A  and  C  . 

147—150 

4  18 

4 

05,780 

11 

,, 

6+ 

Do.  B . 

119—122 

4  16 

3 

65,500 

II 

June  30 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  . 

94—96 

4  3 

4 

200,242 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

6 

Lea  Bridge  Ord.  5  p.c.  . 

120—122 

4  18 

4 

Issue. 

Share. 

When 

ex- 

Dividend. 

Dividend 
or  Dividenc 
&  Bonus. 

NAME. 

Closing 

Prices. 

Rise 

or 

Fall 

in 

Wk. 

Yield 

upon 

Invest¬ 

ment. 

£ 

p.c. 

£ 

s. 

d 

4,940,000 

Stk. 

May 

12 

9 

Imperial  Continental  . 

180—183 

4 

18 

4 

1,235,000 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

^2 

Do.  3§  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 

90—92* 

3  16 

1 

561,000 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

10 

Liverpool  United  A.  . 

210—212* 

4 

14 

4 

718,100 

7 

Do.  B.  . 

160—162* 

4 

6 

5 

306,083 

June  30 

4 

Do.  Deb.  Stk. 

102—104 

3  16  11 

75,000 

5 

June 

15 

6 

Malta  &  Mediterranean 

4f—  5 

6 

0 

0 

560,000 

100 

Apl. 

1 

5 

Met.  of  )  5  p.c.  Deb. 

100—102 

4 

18 

0 

250,000 

100 

4£ 

Melbourne  J  p.c. Deb. 

100—102 

4 

8 

3 

541,920 

20 

May 

31 

3  b 

Monte  Video,  Ltd.  . 

12J— 13J 

5 

5 

8 

1,775,892 

Stk. 

July 

28 

Newc’tle&G’tesh’d  Con. 

103—105 

+i 

4 

3 

4 

529,705 

Stk. 

June  30 

3§ 

Do.  31  p.c.  Deb. 

87—89 

3 

18 

8 

55,940 

10 

Mar. 

10 

7 

North  Middlesex  7  p.c. 

15—16 

4 

7 

6 

300,000 

Stk. 

Apl. 

27 

8 

Oriental,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

138—140 

5 

14 

4 

60,000 

5 

Apl. 

12 

8 

Ottoman,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

6j — 7+ 

5  10 

4 

31,800 

53 

Aug. 

16 

13 

Portsea  Island  A 

132—136* 

5 

1 

0 

100,000 

50 

12 

Do.  C  .  . 

117—122+ 

4 

18 

4 

398,490 

5 

May 

31 

8 

Primitiva  Ord.  .  .  . 

7+-7A 

5 

6 

8 

796,980 

5 

June  30 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

51-54 

4 

10  11 

488,900 

100 

June 

1 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 

97—99 

4 

0 

HI 

312,650 

Stk. 

June  30 

4 

River  Plate  4  p.c.  Deb. 

95—97 

4 

2 

6 

250,000 

10 

Mar. 

24 

9 

San  Paulo,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

211—221 

4 

0 

0 

115,000 

10 

6 

Do.  6  p.c.  Pref. 

12—121 

4 

16 

0 

125,000 

50 

July 

1 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb. 

494—501 

4  19 

0 

135,000 

Stk. 

Mar. 

24 

10 

Sheffield  A"  .  .  .  . 

239—211 

+  2 

4 

3 

0 

209,984 

10 

Do.  B  .... 

238—240 

+  1 

4 

3 

4 

523,500 

10 

Do.  G  .... 

238—240 

+  1 

4 

3 

4 

70,000 

10 

June 

15 

7 

South  African  .  .  . 

RF-91 

7 

7 

4 

6,429,895 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

5/9/4 

South  Met.,  4  p.c.  Old. 

1161-1181* 

4 

12 

2 

1,895,445 

July 

14 

3 

Do.  3  p.c.  Deb. 

781—801 

3  14 

6 

209,820 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

81 

South  Shields  Con.  Stk. 

150—152* 

5 

11 

10 

605,000 

Stk. 

5+ 

S’th  Suburb’nOrd.5p.c. 

1171-1191* 

4 

14 

9 

60,000 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

1154-1171* 

4 

5 

1 

117,058 

II 

July 

14 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

121—123 

4 

1 

4 

502,310 

Stk. 

May 

12 

5 

Southampton  Ord.  . 

108—110 

4 

10 

11 

120,000 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

7i 

Tottenham  i  A  5  p.c.  . 

111—147* 

4 

17 

0 

483,940 

II 

<55 

and  r  B  3^  p.c.  . 

111—116* 

4 

17 

0 

149,470 

June 

15 

4 

Edmonton  )  4  p.c.  Deb. 

96—98 

4 

1 

8 

182,380 

10 

June 

15 

8 

Tuscan,  Ltd . 

81-9+ 

8  13 

0 

119,900 

10 

July 

1 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 

96—98 

5 

2 

0 

236,476 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

5 

Tynemouth,  5 p.c.  max. 

113—115* 

4 

6 

11 

256,636 

Stk. 

Feb. 

24 

ost 

Wands-  |  B  31  p.c.  .  . 

144—147 

+  14 

4 

13 

6 

85,766 

II 

June  30 

3 

worth  J  3  p.c.  Deb.Stk. 

71-73 

4 

2 

2 

Prices  marked  *  are  “  Ex.  div.” 


t  Next  dividend  will  be  at  this  rate. 
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The  annual  abstract  of  accounts  for  the  borough  of  Dukinfield, 
issued  by  the  Borough  Accountant,  shows  that  the  gas-works  loans 
amount  to  £30,180;  and  the  unredeemed  annuities  are  estimated  at 
£17,112.  The  profit  for  the  past  financial  year  was  £4812  ;  and  the 
assets  are  put  down  at  £49,374. 

The  “  Surrey  Mirror  ”  last  Friday  contained  an  article  pleading  for 
funds  to  support  the  Reigate  and  Redhill  Hospital.  It  is  mentioned 
therein  that  the  Manager  of  the  Redhill  Gas-Works  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Bennett)  had  put  the  matter  before  the  employees  of  the  Company, 
and  tiiat  nearly  the  whole  of  the  staff  had  volunteered  to  contribute  id. 
per  week.  This,  it  is  stated,  will  represent  a  very  appreciable  addition 
to  the  income  of  the  institution. 

We  learn  that  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Julius  Norden,  Limited,  has 
been  amalgamated  with  the  General  Incandescent  Company,  Limited, 
and  that  the  combined  businesses  will  in  future  be  carried  on  at 
45,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.,  under  the  title  of  “  Nordens  and  General 
Incandescent  Company,  Limited,”  the  Joint  Managing  Directors  being 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Moore  and  A.  J.  Davis,  late  Managers  and  Directors  of 
the  General  Incandescent  Company,  Limited.  New  departments  for 
the  sale  of  lamps,  burners,  glass,  and  accessories  are  being  opened  at 
the  address  named  as  well  as  at  52,  Great  Eastern  Street,  E.C.  A 
complete  illustrated  catalogue  has  just  been  issued  to  gas  companies 
and  lighting  authorities,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  received. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Botley,  M.Inst.C.E.,  the  Engineer  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Gas  Company,  has  issued 
a  little  pamphlet,  bearing  the  title  of  “  Dare  Lucem — Fact  v.  Fiction,” 
in  which  he  sets  the  “  facts”  in  connection  with  gas  lighting  against 
the  “  fiction  ”  disseminated  by  its  opponents.  He  shows  that  it  is 
possible,  under  local  conditions,  to  guarantee  that  gas  is  not  only  very 
much  cheaper,  but  more  hygienic  than  electricity.  However,  he  points 
out  that  the  Gas  Company  take  note  of  any  progress  made  in  electrical 
inventions,  and  all  new  lamps  are  tried  ;  so  that  any  consumer  can,  if 
he  wishes,  obtain  the  “facts  ”  relating  to  them  on  application  to  the 
Electrical  Engineer  (Mr.  Charles  F.  Botley,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.). 


In  the  course  of  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  “  Berk¬ 
shire  Chronicle,”  the  Engineer  and  Manager  of  the  Reading  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  (Mr.  D.  H.  Helps)  said  it  was  a  most  interesting  fact,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  recent  long  spell  of  hot  weather,  that  the  Company  had 
had  bigger  increases  in  the  consumption  of  gas  than  he  had  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  since  he  had  been  in  Reading.  This  meant  that  householders 
were  using  less  coal  during  the  summer  time  than  formerly,  and  were 
burning  gas  to  a  much  larger  extent  for  cooking  purposes  and  for 
heating  water. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  CONTRACTS,  &c.,  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS  IN  THIS  WEEK’S  “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments  Vacant. 

Foreman  (Tar-Wokks).  No.  54:38. 

Senior  Clerk.  East  Grinstead  Gas  and  Water  Company. 

Collector  and  Assistant  Clerk.  East  Grinstead  Gas  and  Water  Company. 
Inspector.  Weston-super-Mare  Gas  Company. 

Appointment  Wanted. 

Manager.  Z.  T.  251,  c/o  Deacons. 

Agents. 

High-Pressure  Gas  Appliances. 

Plant,  &c.  (Second-Hand),  for  Sale. 

Purifiers,  &c.  Louth  Gaslight  Company. 

Purifiers,  &c.  W.  J.  Jenkins  and  Co.,  Retford. 

TENDERS  FOR 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  and  Wrought-Iron  Tubes  and  Fittings. 

Stoke-on-Trent  Gas-Works.  Tenders  by  Sept.  14. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ADVERTISERS,  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 


No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion  in  the  "JOURNAL"  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 

and  address  of  the  writer ;  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  proof  of  good  faith. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  “JOURNAL.” 


COPY  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  “JOURNAL”  should  be 
received  at  the  Office  NOT  LATER  than  TWELVE  O’CLOCK  NOON  ON 
MONDAY,  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  following  day’s  issue. 

Orders  for  Alterations  in,  or  stoppages  of,  PERMANENT  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS  should  be  received  by  the  FIRST  POST  on  SATURDAY. 

Wanted,  For  Sale,  and  Tender  Advertisements,  Six  Lines  and 
under,  3s.;  each  additional  Line,  6d. 


United  Kingdom :  One  Year,  21s. ;  Half  Year,  10s.  6d. ;  Quarter,  6s.  6d. 

Payable  in  advance.  If  credit  is  taken,  the  charge  is  25s.  a  year. 

Abroad  (in  the  Postal  Union) :  £1  7s.  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 

All  Communications,  Remittances,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 
Walter  King,  ii,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Telegrams:  “UASKING,  LONDON.”  Telephone:  P.O.  1571a  Central. 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


0 


NEILL’S  OXIDE 

For  GAS  PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  OXIDE. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


GAS  PURIFICATION  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LD„ 
Palmerston  House, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WINKELMANN’S 

“TTOLCANIC  ”  FIRE  CEMENT. 

Resists  4500°  Fahr.  Best  for  GAS-WORKS. 
Andrew  Stephenson,  182,  Palmerston  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  11  Volcanism,  London.” 

TAR  WANTED. 

THOMAS  H0RR0CKS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Albert  Chemical  Works,  BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 

Pitch,  Creosote,  Brick  and  Fuel  Oils,  Benzol,  Solvent 
Naphtha,  Carbolic,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  Sulphate  of 

AMMONIA  Makers  by 

CHANCE  AND  HUNT,  LIMITED, 

Works:  Oldbury,  Wedneshury,  and  Stafford. 
Address  Correspondence  and  Inquiries  to  Oldbury, 
Worcs. 

Telegrams:  "Chemicals,  Oldbury.” 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

SATURATORS  and  all  LEAD  and  TIMBER 
WORK  in  Connection  with  Sulphate  Plants. 

We  guarantee  promptness  with  efficiency  for  Re¬ 
pairs. 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Co.,  Central  Plumbing  Works, 
Bolton. 

Telegrams :  “  Saturators,  Bolton.’*  Telephone  0848. 


J&  J.  BRADDOCK  (Branch  of  Meters 

,  Limited),  Globe  Meter  Works*  Oldham,  and 
15  &  47,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London,  S-E- 
WET  AND  DRY  GAS-METERS,  PREP£™ENT 
METERS,  STATION  METERS,  AND  GOVERNORS. 
Repairs  receive  prompt  attention. 
Telephones  :  815  Oldham,  and  2112  Hop,  London. 
Telegrams — 

“Braddock,  Oldham,”  and  “  Metrique,  London.” 


OXIDE  OF  IRON  (BOO  ORE) 

ANY  QUANTITY.  ANY  PORT.  ANY  STATION. 

Donald  m'intosh, 

110,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


DUTCH  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


THE  First  Dutch  Bogore  Co.,  Ltd., 

NYMEGEN,  HOLLAND. 

General  Manager  (/or  England  anil  Wales) — 

W.  T.  P.  CUNNINGHAM, 

71,  Arcadian  Gardens,  Wood  Green,  LONDON,  N. 
General  Manager  (/or  Scotland)— 

J.  B.  MACDERMOTT,  11,  Bothwcll  St.,  GLASGOW. 

D  ANDERSON  AND  COMPANY, 

I  GAS  LIGHTING  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

18  &  20,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegrams :  Telephone : 

“  Dacolioht  London.”  2336  Holborn. 


r*  AZINE’  ’  (Registered  in  England  and 

\J|  Abroad).  A  radical  Solvent  and  Preventative 
of  Naphthalene  Deposits,  and  for  the  Automatic 
Cleaning  of  Mains  and  Services. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  enrichment  of  Gas. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  by  C.  Bourne,  West 
Moor  Chemical  Works,  Killingworth,  or  through  his 
Agent,  F.  J.  Nicol,  Pilgrim  House,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Telegrams  :  “  Doric,”  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  National 
Telephone  No.  2497. 


B 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED. 

BALE’S  FIRE  CEMENT. 

PAINT  FOR  GAS-WORKS. 
“KLEENOFF,”  THE  COOKER  CLEANER. 
ALE  &  CHURCH,  LTD., 

6,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  the  Manu¬ 

facture  of  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

SPENCER  CHAPMAN  &  MESSEL,  LTD., 

with  which  is  amalgamated  Wm.  Pearce  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
36,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Works :  Silvkrtown. 
Telegrams:  “Hydrochloric,  London.” 
Telephone :  1588  Avenue  (3  lines). 

ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

FOR  Gas-Works  Plant  of  Every  De¬ 
scription  ;  also  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  and 
SULPHUR  RECOVERY  PLANTS, 

C.  &  W.  WALKER,  LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON,  NEWPORT,  SALOP. 


SPENCER’S  PATENT  HURDLE  GRIDS. 


m  HE  very  best  Patent  Grids  for  Holding 

“  Oxide  Lightly. 

See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  Aug.  1,  p.  325. 

GAS  OILS. 

MEADE-KING,  ROBINSON,  &  CO., 

Represent  the  Strongest  Independent  Re¬ 
fineries  in  America;  also  Petroleum  Spirit  for  Gas 
Enrichment.  18,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester,  and 
Tower  Building,  22,  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 


JE.  C.  LORD,  Ship  Canal  Tar-Works, 

|  Weaste,  Manchester.  Pitch,  Creosote,  Benzols, 
Toluol,  Naphtha,  Pyridine,  all  kinds  of  Cresylio  Acid, 
Carbolic  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &o. 
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Robert  dempster  &  sons,  Ltd., 

Contractors  for  Complete  CARBONIZING 
PLANTS  and  every  description  of  GAS  APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING,  CONVEYING,  and  TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS,  also  STOKING  MACHINERY,  Rose  Mount 
Iron-Works,  Elland. 

WITHERS  &  SPOONER,  Chartered 

Patent  Agents.  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 
Patents,  Trade  Marks  and  Designs,  obtained  at  fixed 
and  moderate  charges.  Every  description  of  business 
connected  with  Patents  undertaken.  Send  for  free 
copy  of  our  “  GUIDE  TO  PATENTS,”  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  fees _ 323,  High  Holborn,  London. 

JOHN  RILEY  &  SONS,  Chemical  Manu¬ 
facturers,  Hapton,near  Accrington,  are  MAKERS 
of  Special  SULPHURIC  ACID,  for  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  Making.  Highest  percentage  of  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  obtained  from  the  use  of  this  Vitriol,  which 
has  now  been  used  for  upwards  of  50  years.  References 
given  to  Gas  Companies. 

AMMONIA  Waste  Liquor  Disposal. 

Purification  Plant. 

Results  Guaranteed.  No  Working  Costs. 

John  Radcliffe,  Chemical  Engineer,  East  Barnet. 

COAL  TAR  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tar  Distillers. 
Works :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 

Ammonia. 

Consumers  in  any  form  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 


SULPHURIC  ACID  for  Sale,  specially 

suitable  for  making  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufacturers. 
Works :  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  and  Wake¬ 
field. 


GAS-WORKS  requiring  Extensions 

should  Communicate  with  FIRTH  BLAKELEY, 
SONS,  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  Dewsbury,  who  make  a 
Speciality  of  Catering  for  the  Smaller  Gas  Concerns. 
Prices  Reasonable  ;  quality  and  results,  the  best.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 


HYDRATED  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

PREPARED  from  Pure  Iron. 

Twice  as  rich  as  Bog  Ore. 

Gives  no  back  Pressure. 

The  Cheapest  in  the  Market. 

Read  Holliday  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Huddersfield, 


GAS  PLANT  for  Sale — We  can  always 

offer  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND  GAS  AP¬ 
PARATUS,  including  Retorts  and  Fittings,  Condensers, 
Exhausters,  Scrubbers,  Washers,  Purifiers,  Gasholders, 
Tanks,  Valves,  Connections,  &e.  Also  a  few  COM¬ 
PLETE  WORKS.  Compare  Prices  and  Particulars 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 


SULPHURIC  ACID  —  Specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Sulphate  of  AMMONIA  and  BENZOL 
Recovery  Plants.  John  Nicholson  &  Sons,  Ltd 
Hunslet  Chemical  Works,  Leeds.  Tele. :  “  Nicholson 
Leeds.”  Telephone  :  (Two  lines),  Nos.  2420  and  2121.  ’ 


B 


R0THERT0N  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 


Offices  :  City  Chambers,  Leeds. 
Correspondence  invited. 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

PUBLICATIONS,  “MERCHANDISE  MARKS 
ACT,  and  Decisions  thereunder,”  Is.:  “TRADE 
SECRETS  v.  PATENTS,”  6d. ;  “DOCTRINE  of 
EQUIVALENTS,  Mechanical  and  Chemical,”  6d? 
“SUBJECT-MATTER  of  PATENTS,”  6d. 

MEWBURN,  ELLIS,  &  PRYOR,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents,  70  &  72,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  Tele¬ 
grams  :  “Patent  London.”  Telephone  :  No.  243  Holborn. 


AMMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 

Telegrams :  “  Chemicals.” 


WANTED — Tar  and  Ammoniacal 

Liquor.  Any  Quantity. 

Grindlfy  AND  Company,  Limited,  Rawcliffe,  near 
Goole,  Yorkshire. 


AMMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ammonia  Distillers. 
Works  :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


FOR  Instructions  on  Polishing  and 

Cleaning  Gas-Cookers  and  Gas-Fittings,  read 
W™ng-Han^0,0,k  0P  Polishing,  Electro-Plating,  and 
abroad, r2sgGd  y  ,Uustrated’  Price  2s- 3d-,  post  free ; 

TnW^w,!,^'  ,Co”  B'Mungham,  and  18  to  20,  St. 
John  s  Squaie,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COAL  GAS,  FUEL,  AND 
METALLURGY,  AND  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL, 
MECHANICAL,  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING. 

THE  Work  of  these  Departments  is 

carried  on  in  separate  Blocks  of  Buildings 
specially  equipped  for  Systematic  Instruction. 

Prospectus  may  be  had  Free  on  Application  from  the 
Registrar. 

The  next  Session  begins  on  Oct.  3,  on  which  day  the 
Entrance  Examination  will  be  held  at  Ten  a.m.  and 
Two  p.m. 


MANAGER  of  Gas  Lamp  Manufac¬ 
turer’s  Business  which  is  being  wound  up  is  open 
to  accept  position  of  MANAGER  in  similar  business. 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  Gas  Lamps,  &c.  Practical 
in  all  departments,  having'many  years’  experience  in 
this  Country  and  abroad. 

Address  “  Z.  T.  254,”  care  of  Deacon’s,  Lf.adenhall 
Street,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a  Foreman  for  a  Small 

Tar-Works. 

Apply,  by  letter,  stating  Experience  and  Wages 
required,  to  No.  5438,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

WANTED,  immediately,  an  Inspector 

for  Interviewing  and  Advising  Consumers. 
Previous  exjierience  necessary. 

Applications,  with  copies  of  recent  Testimonials, 
stating  Age  and  Salary  required,  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Weston-super-Mare  Gaslight  Company. 


WANTED,  Agents  in  Wales,  Scotland, 

Ireland,  and  the  Midlands,  to  Push  the  Sale  of 
HIGH-PRESSURE  GAS  APPLIANCES,  especially 
Compressors.  Substantial  Commission  allowed. 

Apply  to  Melville,  Ingram,  and  Cree,  Ltd.,  G6, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


EAST  GRINSTEAD  GAS  AND  WATER 
COMPANY. 

THE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above- 

named  Company  desire  to  receive  Applications 
for  the  Office  of  SENIOR  CLERK  in  the  Offices  of  the 
Company  at  East  Grinstead.  Also  for  the  Office  of 
COLLECTOR  AND  ASSISTANT  CLERK.  The  duties 
can  be  ascertained  on  communicating  with  the  under¬ 
signed. 

Applications,  stating  Age,  and  fully  setting  out  Quali¬ 
fications  for  the  Appointments,  and  Salary  required, 
together  with  copies  of  Testimonials,  which  will  not  be 
returned,  are  requested  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

E.  Alston  Head, 

Secretary. 

12,  Railway  Approach, 

East  Grinstead,  Aug.  2G,  1011. 


LOUTH  GASLIGHT  COMPANY. 

FOR  SALE — One  Set  of  4  Purifiers, 

10  feet  Square,  10-inch  Connection  and  Valve,  in 
Good  Order.  Replaced  by  larger.  Can  be  viewed  on 
Application. 

Philip  Allison, 

Secretary. 

Aug.  16,  1911.  •’ 

FOR  SALE — Two  new  12  feet  Square 

Water-Lute  PURIFIERS,  complete  with  Grids, 
Covers,  Valves,  Connections,  and  Lid  Lifting  Gear. 
In  Stock. 

For  further  Particulars  Apply  to  W.  J.  Jenkins  &  Co., 
Limited,  Beehive  Works,  Retford. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

(Gas-Works.) 


TENDERS  FOR  CAST-IRON  PIPES  AND 
WROUGHT -IRON  TUBES  AND  FITTINGS. 

TENDERS  are  invited  for  the  Supply 

of  («)  the  CAST-IRON  PIPES  and  (ft)  the 
WROUGHT-IRON  TUBES  and  FITTINGS  which  will 
be  required  at  the  Burslem,  Fenton,  Longton,  and 
Stoke-iipon -Trent  Gas-Works  during  the  Year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1912.  turning 

Specifications  and  Forms  of  Tender  can  be  had  on 
Application  to  the  undersigned. 

The  Council  reserve  the  right  of  accepting  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  a  Tender  or  of  dividing  same  as  they 
may  consider  desirable. 

Neither  the  lowest  nor  any  Tender  will  necessarily  be 
accepted. 

>PerljJers  must  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later 
than  Twelve  o’clock  noon  on  Thursday,  the  14th  day  of 
September  next,  endorsed  “Tender for  Piping,  &c  ” 

A  clause  as  to  Trade  Union  Rates  of  Wages,  Hours  of 
Labour,  and  as  to  Sub-Letting,  will  be  inserted  in  any 
Contract  for  Supply  which  the  Council  enter  into. 

E.  B.  Sharpley, 

a.  ,  _  Town  Clerk. 

Stoke-on-Trent, 

Aug.  24,  1911. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Messrs,  a.  &  w.  Richards  beg  to 

notify  that  their  SALES  BY  AUCTION  of  NEW 
£££JTAIj  ISSUED  UNDER  PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS,  and  of  STOCKS  and  SHARES  belonging  to 

DnNCUQT™maS*Sther  PRIVATE  OWNERS  in^LON- 
SH1t’T,^tl?iJRBAN’  and  PROVINCIAL  GAS  and 
WATER  COMPANIES,  take  place  PERIODICALLY 

at  the  Mart,  TOKENHOUSE  YARD,  E.C. 

er^nS  f°r  ^lew  CaPRal>  and  also  for  including 

otl?er  ?as  aI?j}  Water  Stocks  and  Shares  in  these  Periodi- 
A  J3™esLW1  be  forwarded  on  Application  to  Messrs. 
A.  &  W.  Richards,  at  18,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 


NEWBATTLE  CANNEL. 

Highest  Results  in  Gas,  &  Excellent  Coke. 


QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  LOTHIAN  COAL  COMPANY, 

-  LIMITED,  - 

NEWBATTLE  COLLIERIES, 

NEWTONGRANGE,  MIDLOTHIAN. 

Price  58.  6 d.  Post  Free  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Reports  of  District 
Gas  Associations  for  1910. 


London : 

WALTER  KING,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


HEATHCOTE  GAS  COAL 

from  the 

Grassmoor  Collieries 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Rich  In  Illuminating  Power  and  Yield  of  Gas. 
Above  the  Average  in  Weight  and  Quality 
of  Coke. 

Maintains  a  High  Standard  In  Residuals. 


REALISTIC  FOOD  MODELS 
FOR  GAS  COOKERS. 

(Suitable  Sizes.) 

As  supplied  to  leading  Gas  Companies,  &c. 

FIGURES  OF  CHEFS,  &c. 


*"*y  GODFREY  SUTCLIFFE, 

Studio,  Alexandria  Hall, 

WEST  EALING,  W. 


MIRFIELD  GAS  COAL 

UNEQUALLED. 

Sperm  Value  878  85  lbs.  per  ton. 


Please  apply  for  Price,  Analyses,  and  Report  to  the 

MIRFIELD  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

RAVENSTHORPE,  near  DEWSBURY. 

THOMAS  TURTON 

AND  SONS,  Limited, 

SHEAF  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

FILES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

FOR  ENGINEERS. 

STEEL  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

SCREW  STOCKS,  TAPS  AND  DIES, 
8PANNERS,  RATCHET  BRACES,  LIFTING  JACKS 
ANVILS,  VICES, 

AND  ENGINEERS’  TOOLS  GENERALLY. 
London  Office: 

90  CANNON  STREET,  E.C, 
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BIRTLEY  IRON  COMPANY, 


TROTTER,  HAINES,  &  CORBETT, 

BRETTELL'S  ESTATE,  LmlTED‘ 

FIRE-CLAY  &  BRICK  WORKS, 


KOPPERS*  PATENT 

CHAMBER  OVENS 


Established  1820, 

Owners  of  the  Blrtley  Iron  Works  and 
Pelaw  Main  Collieries, 

GENERAL  ENGINEERS  &  IRONFOUNDERS. 

Makers  of  Cast-Iron  PIPES  and  CONNEC¬ 
TIONS  for  Gas,  Water,  Steam,  Electrical, 
Sanitary,  and  other  purposes;  also  TANKS, 
COLUMNS  of  every  description,  Hydraulic, 
Gas,  and  Colliery  PLANT,  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  complete  list  of 
our  Manufacturers,  on  Application. 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers  of  GAS  RETORTS,  GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE  &  BLAST-FURNACE  BRICKS,  LUMPS, 
TILES,  and  every  description  of  FIRE-BRICKS. 

Special  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Bricks  Tor  Regenerative 
and  Furnace  Work. 

Shipments  Promptly  and  Carefully  Executed. 


London  Office  :  E.  C.  Brown  &  Co., 
Leadenhall  Chambers,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 


THOMAS  DUXBURY  &  CO. 


Results  obtained  which  have  never  been  Sur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  System  of  Carbonization. 

Plants  at  Work  and  under  Construction  for 
the  production  of  1 8,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  Gas  per  Day. 

See  our  large  Advertisement  appearing  In 
alternate  Issues  of  the  “JOURNAL." 


The  HOPPERS’ 

COKE  OVEN  AND  BYE-PRODUCT  CO., 

301,  Glossop  Road,  SHEFFIELD. 


ALL  the 

Boys  Calorimeters 

which  have  been  in  daily  use  in 
all  the  Official  Testing-Stations  in 
London  for  the  last  Five  Years 

WERE  MADE  BY 

JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS. 

—  LIMITED  — 

KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Those  desiring  to  obtain  Gas  Calorimeters 
as  used  in  the  Official  Testing  Places 
should  see  that  the  apparatus  bears  the 
name  of  the  Original  makers. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  Application. 


Works:  BIRTLEY,  CO.  DURHAM. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Offices  MILBURN  HOUSE. 


JAMES  OAKES  &  CO., 

ALFRETON  IRON-WORKS,  DERBYSHIRE, 

AND 

Wenlock  Iron  Wharf,  21  &  22,  Wharf  Road, 
CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  Stock  at  their  Works 
(also  large  Stock  in  London) 

PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  ij  to  48  inches 
in  diameter,  and  make  and  erect  to  order 
RETORTS,  PURIFIERS  and  TANKS,  with 
or  without  planed  joints,  COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS,  SPECIAL  CASTINGS,  &c.,  re¬ 
quired  by  Gas,  Water,  Railway,  Telegraph, 
Chemical,  Colliery,  and  other  Companies. 

Note.— Makers  of  HORSLEY  SYPHONS. 
These  are  cast  in  one  piece,  without  Chap¬ 
lets  ;  doing  away  with  Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Covers, 
and  rendering  Leakage  impossible. 


16,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER, 

Best  Gas  Coal  and  Cannel,  giving  High  Illu¬ 
minating  Power,  Large  Yield  per  ton,  and 
reasonable  in  Price. 

Telegrams:  “DARWINIAN,  MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone  1806. 


Be  up-to-date  with 
your 

VERTICALS. 

Our 

patent  self-acting 

COKE-HOIST-ROPEWAY 

is  not  like  using  an  Elephant  to  pick  up  and 
distribute  pins.  It  dispenses  with  heavy 
steel-structures,  telpher  and  house,  live-rai's, 
telpher  attendant,  and  the  wheelers. 


GILBERT  LITTLE  t 

BRADFORD. 


OVER  600 
ROTARY 


IN  COMMISSION. 


Particulars  from— 

T.  G.  MARSH, 

38,  Deansgate, 

MANCHESTER. 


ARROL-FOULIS 

Stoking  Machinery 


Price  10s.  6 <2.  Green  Cloth,  Gilt  Lettered. 

VOL.  CXIV. 

OF  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  GAS  LIGHTING, 

WATER  SUPPLY,  &c. 

LONDON:  WALTER  KING,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THOMAS  BIIGDEN  &  CO., 

India-Rubber  and  Airproof  Manufacturers  and  General  Ccntractors, 

Telegrams:  “AmrnooF,  London.”  Telephone:  743  City. 

116-118,  GOSWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  GAS  MAIN  BAQS. 


HYDRAULIC  COKE  PUSHERS 

(HUNTER  and  BARNETT’S  PATENT.) 

WILL  DISCHARGE  A  RETORT  IN  ONE  OPERATION, 

LARQE  NUMBERS  IN  USE. 


Full  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sole  Makers, 

SIR  WILLIAM  ARROL  &  GO,  Limited, 


LONDON  ADDRESS:  56,  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 

[See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  Aug.  8,  p.  336.] 


Patentees  of  the  DENMAR  BAG. 

Impervious  to  Main  Liquor  and  Climatic  Influences. 

Oilskin  Clothing,  Diving  and  Wading  Dresses,  Sewer  Boots,  Tar  Hose, 
Stokers’  Mitts,  Bellows,  &c. 


ASsSUPPLIED 
TO  H.M. 
GOVERNMENT. 


ESTIMATES 

GIVEN. 


Gasbags 

for 

Mains 
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GRAETZIN  LIGHT. 

MOST  IMPORTANT! 

Latest  Development : 

600  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

IOOO  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

GAS  REGULATION  on  the  TOP  of  the  LAMP. 

All  Goods  are  unapproachable  for  economy  and  durability. 
Ask  Wholesalers  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


THE  STEADY  SALE  OF  THE 

LUCAS 

SelMntensive  High-Power  Lamp 

Is  the  Best  Proof  of  its  Usefulness. 


OUTDOOR.  INDOOR. 

ABSOLUTELY  WIND,  DUST,  AND  INSECT  PROOF. 

200,  400,  and  700-Candle  Power  from  a  Single  Mantle, 

with  Gas  at  its  usual  Pressure,  and  Lowest  consumption  on  record. 

MOFFAT’S  LTD., 

13,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone:  No.  1848  Holborn.  A.B.C,  Codes,  4th  and  5th  Editions, 

Telegrams:  “Monadnock,  London,”  also  Western  Union. 


With 

PARKINSON 

and 

LANGLANDS’ 

PATENT 

(applied  for) 

MOMENTARY 
BUNSEN  BYE-PASS 
COCK 

which  is  opened  by  the 
insertion  of  Lamplighter’s 
Torch  and  closed  by  its 
withdrawal,  thus  doing 
away  with  constantly 
burning  Byepass. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  AND  PRICES 
ON  APPLICATION. 


PARKINSON  AND  W.  &  B.  COWAN,  LTD., 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  BIRMINGHAM,  MANCHESTER,  BELFAST,  SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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TO  GAS  ENGINEERS 

NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 

Are  you  troubled  with  NAPHTHALENE  in  your 
MAINS  P  If  so,  try  our  special 

“  SOLVENE. 

THE  FINEST  NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 
ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

BROTHERTON  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

CITY  CHAMBERS,  LEEDS. 


SIMMANCE-ABADY 

PATENT 

GAS  CALORIMETER. 


HUNDREDS  IN  USE. 


MODERATE  IN  PRICE. 


As  verified  by  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory. 

SOLE  MAKERS: 

ALEXANDER  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

LTD., 

WESTMINSTER. 


ftAfiT-IRAN  PIPEC  for  gas.  water,  .  steam, 

■  I  HU  VM  I  ll  bw  also  VALVES  of  all  descriptions. 

R.  LAIDLAW  &  SON,  Ltd., 


ALLIANCE  FOUNDRY,  147,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW, 
And  LAMBHILL  FOUNDRY,  GLASGOW. 

OFFICE  :  147,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


LARGE  CAST  IRON 
OR  STEEL  OIL.LIQUOR 
OR  WATER  TANK. 


CONDENSERS 

VARIOUS 

TYFES. 


GAS  exhauster 
a  GAS  ENGINE 
COM  61  NED. 


ROOFING  STRUCTURAL  W?> 
M.S.&C.I.  PURIFIERS. 


WATER 

VALVES. 


GASOMETER  AND 
C.I.OR  STEEL  TANKS 


ROTARY 

GAS  EXHAUSTER. 


ASHMORE,  BENSON,  PEASE,  &  GO.,  Ltd., 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


Wish  to  draw  Engineers’  attention  to  the  following: 


ROTARY  WASHER  SCRUBBER, 


CANVAS  SCREENS  for  TOWER  SCRUBBERS. 


Patent  No.  4613,  1910. 

The  Important  Features  of  their  NEW  WASHER- 
SCRUBBER  are  the  Washing  Bundles  are  constructed  of 

NON-METALLIC  and  NON-CORROSIVE 

Material. 

EXTERNAL  and  ACCESSIBLE  Liquor  Overflows. 

GREAT  REDUCTION  OF  BACK  PRESSURE. 

SAFEGUARD  AGAINST  CORROSION 

AND  CONSEQUENT  ACCIDENTS. 


EXISTING  Washer-Scrubbers  can  be  RE-FILLED  with 
this  Patent  Non-Corrosive  Filling,  which  would  result 

in  an  INCREASE  OF  CAPACITY. 


Washer-Scrubbers  upon  this  system  can  be  seen 
working  and  Inspected  upon  Application. 


Engineers  requiring  ADDITIONAL  SCRUBBING  AREA 
can  INCREASE  their  EXISTING  Apparatus 

50  pei?  cent. 

by  substituting  CANVAS  SCREENS  for  wood  or  any  other 
type  of  filling. 
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Station  Meters 

ORNAMENTAL  SQUARE  &  ROUND 
CAST  IRON  CASES. 


GRECIAN  STYLE. 


ALSO 


STATION  GOVERNORS, 
RETORT-HOUSE  GOVERNORS, 

High-Pressure  Distribution  &  Lighting  Plants. 


Are  you  usi 
a  Viaduct  La 
The  best  La 
for  outside  li 


JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  LTD., 

EDINBURGH, 

LONDON,  GLASGOW,  LEEDS. 
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ELSTER  &,  CO.,  gas  meter  manufacturers, 


Works: 

Pritchett  Street,  Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


London  Show  Room : 

39,  V icToiti a  Street  (1st  Floor),  Westminster. 


dry  gas  meters  of  ale 

Prices  and  Full  Particulars  sent  on  Application. 


Enquiries  Solicited. 


W  rought-Iron 


And  Fittings  Accessories. 


Lambert  Bros,  (walsall),  Ltd. 

Alpha  Works,  WALSALL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WROUGHT-IRON  TUBES  &  FITTINGS  for  GAS,  WATER,  &  STEAM. 
Brass  Gas-Fittings,  Gas- Valves,  Steam  &  Water  Valves,  Tools,  &c. 

LONDON :  LAMBETH  BRASS  &  IRON  CO.,  LTD.,  91  &  93,  SOUTHWARK  ST..  S.E. 


STRACHAN  &  HENSHAW,  LTD.,  BRISTOL,  E. 


30  CWT.  MACHINES— HOISTING  SPEED, 


TELPHER 

PLANTS. 


ANY 

CAPACITY. 


HIGHEST 

EFFICIENCY. 


LOW 

WORKING 

COST. 


60  to  80  f.p.m. — TRAVELLING  SPEED,  500  to  600  f.p.m. 


“P.B,”  PROJECTOR  WITH  ELEVATOR. 


D.B.”  STOKING 


MACHINES 

Will  give  you  the  lowest 

Carbonizing  Costs, 
More  Gas  per  Ton 

AND 

Better  Coke 

BY 

Filling  Your  Retorts. 

SOLE  MAKERS: 

W.  J.  JENKINS  &  Co., 

LTD., 

Engineers, 
Retford,  Notts. 

Nat.  Telephone :  44.  Telegrams:  “Jenkins  Retford." 
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The  HORSELEY  Company,  Ltd. 

Works  and  Head  Office:  TIPTON,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

London  Office:  11,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER.  Tel.  Addresses:  “HORSELEY,  TIPTON,”  “GALILEO,  LONDON.” 

MAKERS  OF 

GASHOLDERS  &  GAS  PLANT. 

PURIFIERS,  SCRUBBERS,  CONDENSERS,  WASHERS,  TANKS,  VALVES,  PIPES, 
LAMP-PILLARS,  RETORT-FITTINGS,  CAST-IRON  AND  STEEL  TANKS,  PRESSED 

STEEL  FLOORING,  &c. 

Also  all  kinds  of  STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORK,  BRIDGES,  ROOFS,  PIERS,  dc. 


CORT’S 


PATENT 


ANTI-DIP  VALVE. 

IMPORTANT  POINTS 

POSITIVE  IN  ACTION, 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 

ALWAYS  FULL  BORE. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

INCREASED  MAKE  PER  TON, 

GREATER  ILLUMINATING  POWER, 

SATISFACTION,  &c. 

Write  for  fullest  Particulars  to — 

R.  CORT  &  SON.  Ltd 

READING. 


•f 


THE  WIGAN  COAL  &  IRON  CO.,  LINT 

Aie  the  exclusive  Owners  of  the  well-known  HAIGH  HALL  &  KIRKLESS  HALL  GaS  COAL  COLLIERIES, 
Wigan,  and  of  the  Manton  Steam  and  House  Coal  Collieries,  Worksop,  Notts,  and  supply  the  well-known 
Wigan  Arley  Mine  Gas  Coal,  Gas  Nuts,  Gas  Cannel,  Cannel  Nuts,  House  and  Steam  Coals,  &c. 

ENGLAND^ISTRICT  OFFICE:  6,  CORPORATION  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM— Sole  Agent:  A.  C.  SCRIVENER, 

Telegraphio  Address :  •*  WIGAN,  BIRMINGHAM.”  Telephone :  No.  200  CENTRAL. 


DI8TRICTDOFFICE :  6,  STRAND,  LONDON— C.  PARKER  d  SON,  Sole  Agents. 


Telegraphio  Address  : 
“PARKER  LONDON.” 


BUY  OF  THE  MAKERS! 

HULETT’S  FORGE  PUMPS 
&  SYPHON  PUMPS. 


COKE  BARROWS. 

FORKS  &  SHOVELS. 

STREET  LANTERNS, 
MAIN  LAYING  TOOLS  &c. 


SEND  FOR  LISTS  TO 

0.  HULETT  &  CO.,  LTD , 

55  dc  56,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


GAS 

ENGINEERS 
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NAPHTHALINE  AND  ITS  CURE. 

The  “Simplex”  Vaporizer. 

This  Apparatus  is  specially  suitable  for  the  prevention  of  Naphthaline 
deposits  in  the  districts. 

Fixed  near  the  inlet  or  outlet  of  Gasholder,  it  can  be  used  to  vaporize 
a  suitable  Hydrocarbon  into  the  Gas  in  such  quantities  as  to 
entirely  prevent  the  deposition  of  Naphthaline  in  the  mains  or 
consumers’  services. 

Orders  received  from  Hampton  Court,  Great  Harwood,  Clitheroe, 

Jersey,  Kilmarnock,  Hornsey,  Gt.  Yarmouth,  Walton-on-Thames, 
Banbury,  Warwick,  and  Cleckheaton. 

PRICES  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM 

ROBERT  DEMPSTER  &  SONS,  Lid., 

ELLAND,  YORKS. 


THE  “SIMPLEX”  VAPORIZER. 


MANNESMANNROHREN  WERKE 

Dusseldorf,  Germany. 


SPIGOT  AND  FAUCET  TUBES, 

Seamless  up  to  ll=inch, 

Lapwelded  up  to  the  largest  sizes. 


ALL  KIND  OF  TUBES,  SEAMLESS  &  LAPWELDED, 

for  High= Pressure  Mains  &  Hydraulic  purposes. 


INCANDESCENT  LIGHT  POLES,  INCANDESCENT  LAMP  PILLARS. 


Saml.  CUTLER  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  millwall,  London. 

And  at  39,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

HARBURETTED  WATER- CAS  PLANT, 

MAXIMUM  EFFICIENCY  GUARANTEED. 

Inspection  of  Working  Plant*  Invited. 

No.f|227. 
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Fop  Ovop  a  Century 

KING-HARRISON’S 

Gas  Retorts  and 
Fire=Clay  Goods 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  GREATEST  TEST 

AND 

NEED  NO  GUARANTEE. 

In  order  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  Gas  Engineers,  vve 
have  thoroughly  overhauled  our  Laboratory  and  Analytical  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  employ  a  RESIDENT  CHEMIST,  who  is  daily 
occupied  grading  and  testing  all  clays. 

The  Material  for  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  ORDER  is  scientifi 
cally  dealt  with  and  subjected  to  the  closest  examination,  and 
afterwards  tested  in  HIRSCH’S  ELECTRICAL  FURNACE, 

as  recommended  by  the  Research  Committee  of  Gas  Engineers.  We 
therefore  claim  that  our  Retorts  are  the  Best  Value  on  the  Market 


GEORGE  K.  HARRISON,  Ltd., 

STOURBRIDGE. 


DRAKES  LIMITED 


HALIFAX. 


STOKING 

MACHINERY. 
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me  KEITH  LIGHT 


HIGH  PRESSURE  GAS. 


Rotary  Compressor  driven  by  direct 
coupled  Gas=Engine  on 
one  base. 


Made  in  various  sizes  for  High 
Pressure  Lighting  or  Boosting 
District  Mains,  &c.,  and  arranged 
for  any  Pressure  up  to  5  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

Also  made  for  driving  by  Steam 
Belt,  or  Electric  Motor. 


JAMES  KEITH  and  BLACKMAN  CO.,  LTD., 

2-7,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE,  LONDON,  B.O. 


CLAPHAM  BROS.,  L 


TO.,  KEIGHLEY,  yorks. 


GROUP  OF  RETORT  MOUTHPIECES. 

London  Representative:  T.  B.  YOUNGER. 

SUPPLIED  THIS  YEAR.  SCOTCH  Representative :  J.  D.  GIB80N,  PAISLEY^ 


OVER  2000  SUPPLIED  THIS  Ytfltt.  Wes'tof^EngijS^dI^eprese'ntativ'ix^F^H.^STEVENSON 

MAKERS  OF  HELPS  AND  PATEMAN’S  PATENT  MOUTHPIECES  WITH  ADJUSTABLE  LUG. 

Printed  and  Published  by  Walter  Kino,  at  No.  11,  Bolt  Codbt,  Fleet  Street,  in.the  City  of  London.— Tuesday.  Aug.  29,  1911. 


Journal0' Gas  Sighting 

Water  Supply  *  Sanitary  Improvement 


Yol.  CXY.  No.  2521.]  LONDON,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1911.  [63rd  Year.  Price  6d. 


PARKER  &  LESTER, 


ORMSIDE  STREET, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


GAS  AND  WATER  PIPES 

1}  to  12  in,  BORE. 


Manufacturers  and  Contractors.  Established  1830. 

THE  ONLY  MAKERS  OF 

Patent  ANTIMONY  PAINT  &  PARKER  S  IMPERIAL  BLACK  VARNISH, 

OXIDE  PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GENERAL  STORES,  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  WORKS. 

GOODMAN  SAFETY  GAS-MAIN  STOPPERS  ,  during^AlterationB  and  Repairs. 

nilO  I  rill/  IHniftftTnDC  With  all  Latest  Improvements. 

uAu’LtnlV  InUlwHIUnO,  Short’s  Improved  and  Ansell  Clock  Form. 

For  GROUND  USE,  FLUSH  BOXES,  &o.  For  PURIFIER  BLOW-OFF  VALVES. 


THOMAS  ALLAN  &  SONS, 

Limited, 

Bonlea  Foundry, 


THORNABY-on-TEES. 


Formerly  Sprlngbank  Iron-Works,  Glasgow. 

Established  1848, 


Alio  Mannfaotnreri  of 

Sanitary  and  Rain-Water  Pipes,  Hot- 
Water  Pipes,  Stable  Fittings, 
and  General  Castings. 

Teletrams:  "  Bonlea,  Thorrabt-on-Tees." 


LUX’S 

PURIFYING  MATERIAL 

This  Material  Is  now  successfully  used  and  highly 
appreciated  in  many  Gas-Works  in  England  and  Scotland. 

FRIEDRICH  LUX 

Ludwigshafen-am-Rhein. 


Solt  Agents  for  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Colonies  : 

T.  DUXBURY  &  CO. 

6,  Orosvenor  Chambers,  MANCHESTER. 

Tel. :  “  Darwinian,  Manchester.”  ’Phone  :  1806  City. 
Tel. :  “  Duxburyite,  London.”  ’Phone  :  4026  City. 

Sole  Agent  tor  Scotland  : 

DANIEL  M  AC  FIE, 

i,  North  Saint  Andrew  Street,  EDINBURGH. 
Tel. :  “Oaslox,  Edinburgh.” 

Descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Application. 


“MELDRUM” 

LOW  GRATE 

BREEZE  FURNACE. 

High  Efficiency. 

Reduced  Prices. 

Recently  supplied  to  26  Gas-Works. 

(16  Repeat  Orders.) 

WORKS,  Timperley,  Manchester. 
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HARBIS  &  PEARSON, 

STOURBRIDGE,  ENGLAND. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  CLAY  GAS-RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS,  LUMPS,  &  TILES  of  Every  Description. 

GLAZED  BRICKS  AND  PORCELAIN  BATHS. 


NEWTON,  CHAMBERS,  &.  CO., 

*  LIMITED. 

THORNCLIFFE  IRON- WORKS,  near  SHEFFIELD. 
LONDON  OFFICE:  Brook  House,  10-12,  W albrook,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Addresses:  “  NEWTON,  SHEFFIELD “  ACCOLADE ,  LONDON.”  National  Telephone  No.  2200. 

GAS  ENGINEERS,  IRONFOUNDERS^jind  CONTRACTORS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

PLANT,  APPARATUS,  AND  MACHINERY  FOR  GAS  AND  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 

RETORTS  and  FITTINGS,  MOUTHPIECES  with  Self-Sealing  Lids. 
Improved  COAL  and  COKE  HANDLING  PLANT,  CONVEYORS,  and  ELEVATORS. 

CONDENSERS,  SCRUBBERS,  AND  WASHERS. 

PURIFIERS  with  Planed  Joints  a.  Speciality. 


Patent  CENTRE-VALVES,  RACK  and  SCREW  VALVES,  WOOD  GRIDS  and 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS,  CAST-IRON  MAINS,  AND  SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL  WORK,  COLUMNS,  GIRDERS,  AND  ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS,  Cast-Iron  or  Steel  Tanks. 

DESIGNS,  SPECIFICATIONS,  and  ESTIMATES  FREE. 

PIG  IRON  (special  quality)  for  Engine  Cylinders.  GAS  COAL  famous  for  its  Unrivalled  excellence. 

-  Established  1793.  - 


C.  &  W.  WALKER,  Ltd., 

DONNINGTON,  NEWPORT,  SALOP.  London  Office  :  1 10,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 


Gasholders 

and 

Tanks. 


Spiral  Guided 

or  with 

Guide  Framing. 


GAS  WORKS  PLANT  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
MADE  AND  ERECTED  IN 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 
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THE  HOPPERS’  PATENT 

Chamber  Oven 

Results  have  been  obtained  which  have  never  been  equalled  by 

any  other  System  of  Carbonization. 


Charges  8  to  10  Tons  each 
Burning  off  in  24  Hours. 


Plants  in  Operation  and  under  Construction  at  the  following  Cas-Works- 

The  Bochum  Corporation  Oas- Works,  Westphalia  .... 
The  Vienna  Corporation  Gas- Works,  Austria . 


The  Innsbruck  Gas-Works,  Austria  . 

>1  *  *  ft  • 

The  Halberstadt  Gas-Works,  Germany 


(1st  Repeat  Order) 
(2nd  Repeat  Order) 
(3rd  Repeat  Order) 


(Repeat  Order) 


OVENS.  Cub.  Ft.  per  Day. 

7  670,000 

15  1,400,000 

19  1,750,000 

46  5,250,000 

72  7,400,000 

12  600,000 

6  300,000 

9  420,000 

186  17,790,000 


GREATER  YIELD  OF  GAS  OF  HIGHER  LIGHTING  AND  HEATING  POWER. 
COKE  PRODUCED  CAN  BE  EMPLOYED  FOR  METALLURGICAL  PURPOSES. 
INCREASED  YIELD  OF  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

TAR  PRODUCED  IS  OF  A  LIGHT  FLUID  CHARACTER. 

LESS  COST  OF  LABOUR. 

LESS  CAPITAL  COST. 


Full  Particulars  on  application  to>  the 

KOPPERS’  COKE  OVEN  &  BYE-PRODUCT  CO., 

301,  Glossop  Roa.d,  SHEFFIELD. 

Telephone  No.  1935. 


Telegraphic  Address;  "KOCHS,  SHEFFIELD." 
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STREET  LAMPS. 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO 


THE  CITY  OF  WESTMINSTER,  BOROUGH  OF  PADDINGTON,  BOROUGH  OF  CHELSEA, 
BOROUGH  OF  FINSBURY,  BETHNAL  GREEN,  ETC.,  ETC. 


KENSINGTON  ROAD,  S.W. 

“NICO”  STREET  LANTERNS 
ARE  MADE  IN 

ONE,  TWO,  THREE,  FOUR,  AND 
FIVE  LIGHT  CIRCULAR, 

AND  ONE,  TWO,  AND  THREE 
LIGHT  SQUARE. 


Conversion  Sets  can  be  supplied  for 
adapting  existing 
street  lamps  to  the  “  NICO  ”  System. 


ASHLEY  GARDENS,  S.W. 


ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE  THE 
FINEST  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP 
OBTAINABLE  FOR 
STREET  LIGHTING  PURPOSES. 


Night  Views 
of  Streets 
Lighted  by 

“  NICO” 

Street  Lamps. 


“The  new  ‘Nico’  Lanterns  .  .  .  have 
a  very  graceful  appearance,  and  examina¬ 
tion  enables  one  to  pronounce  the  work¬ 
manship  as  being  of  a  very  high  order.” 

Vide  “  Journal  of  Gas  Lighting,” 
September  27th,  1910, 


3-LIGHT  lantern. 


AN  INSPECTION  OF  THE  DISTRICTS  MENTIONED  ABOVE  WILL  BE  FOUND  CONVINCING. 


PRINCE  CONSORT  ROAD.  S.W.  YAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  S.W. 


PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS  : 

THE  NEW  INVERTED  INCANDESCENT  GAS  LAMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 


Manufactory: — ROSCAR  WORKS, 

SUMMER  HILL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head  Offices  and  Show-Rooms  : — 19  &.  23,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE, 


Telegrams  : — ‘ 1  VALIDNUISS  LONDON.” 
Telephones: — HOLBORN  2080  (2  lines). 


LONDON  E.C. 
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i  i 


NICO 


U 


The  PIONEER  Burners  of  INVERTED 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting. 


A 

POPULAR 

BURNER. 


SEASON  1911  =  12, 

The  new  “NICO”  Catalogue  of  Latest 
Specialities,  and  containing  a  New  and  Superb 
Selection  of  Gasfittings,  Glassware,  &c.,  &c., 
will  be  ready  September  7. 


POPULAR 

PRICE. 


No.  9. 


THE  LATEST  PATTERN 
STANDARD  LARGE  SIZE  “NICO” 
BURNER, 

Fitted  with  new  type  of  china  cone 
and  “  Nico  ”  gas  regulator. 

This  Burner  has  been  specially  designed 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  highly 
efficient  and  durable  inverted  gas  burner 
at  a  popular  price. 


“NICO”  MANTLES 

ARE  THE  ESSENCE  OF 
RELIABILITY, 

and  are  used  and  recommended 
BY  ALL  LEADING  GAS  COMPANIES 
FOR  MAINTENANCE  PURPOSES. 


THE  STANDARD  PATTERN 
“NICO”  BURNERS, 

Fitted  with  china  cones  and  special 
mixing  chambers,  are 

Recognized  as  being  the  Most  Perfect 
Inverted  Incandescent  Gas  Burners 
obtainable. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

Made  in  three  sizes — 

No.  4— STANDARD  LARGE  SIZE. 
No.  6— STANDARD  MEDIUM  SIZE. 
No.  5— STANDARD  BIJOU  SIZE. 


(fi 


NICO”  HIGH-POWER 


LOW-PRESSURE  LAMP 


OUTSIDE  AIR  AND 
GAS  ADJUSTMENT. 


LIGHTING. 


SPECIALLY  SUITED 
FOR  MAINTENANCE 
PURPOSES. 


MADE  IN  THREE  SIZES. 

Two=Light,  500=Candle  Power. 
Three=Light,  750=CandIe  Power. 
Four=Light,1  OOO-Candle  Power. 


OUTSIDE 


WONDERFUL  RESULTS 

WITH 

LOW-PRESSURE 

LIGHTING. 


OVER  40  CANDLES  per 
CUBIC  FOOT  of  GAS. 


THE  HIGHEST 
EFFICIENCY  EVER 
ATTAINED 
FROM 

LOW-PRESSURE. 


FOR 


PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS: 


THE  NEW  INVERTED  INCANDESCENT  GAS  LAMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 


Manufactory: — ROSCAR  WORKS, 

SUMMER  HILL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head  Offices  and  Show-Rooms  19  &  23,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE. 

Telegrams:— “VALIDNESS  LONDON.”  ,  riMnnM  IT  n 

Telephones : — HOLBORN  2680  (2  lines).  LUINUUIN  t.L,, 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  TUBES  AND  FITTINGS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WROUGHT-IRON  OR  STEEL  MAINS  UP  TO  6  FEET  DIAMETER  FOR 

GAS,  WATER,  OIL,  OR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

SCREWING  TACKLE,  BOILER  MOUNTINGS,  VALVES,  COCKS,  ETC. 

LONDON:  MANCHESTER:  BIRMINGHAM:  LEEDS: 

108,  Southwark  Street.  33,  King  Street  West.  14,  Colmore  Row.  6,  Mark  Lane,  New  Briggate. 


THE  SILICA  FIRE-BRICK  COMPANY, 

OUGHTIBRIDGE. 

RADIATE  MORE  HEAT 

BY  USING 

SILGO  BRICK  RETORTS. 

SILCO  BRICKS  prevent  all  settling  of  setting. 

SILICA  BRICKS  for  Combustion  Chambers,  any  shape. 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  LD. 


CAMBRIDGE,  ENGLAND. 

HOHMANN  &  MAURER 
THERMOMETERS 

For  Gas  Mains,  with  straight  or 
angle  stem,  have  a  clear  open  scale, 
and  are  of  robust  design. 

The  H.  &  M.  GAS 
LEAK  INDICATOR 

instantly  detects  and  locates 
gas  leaks. 

The  H.  &  M.  POCKET 
PRESSURE  GAUGE 

is  accurate  and  most  reliable,  and  is 
small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket. 


The  FERY 

SPIRAL  PYROMETER 

for  taking  gas  retort  temperatures. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  literature  describing 
the  above  Instruments. 


CLARKS 

“  GASGOLITE 

( Registered  Trade  Mark.) 


GREASE  REMOVER 


For  quickly  removing  Grease  from 
Gas  Stoves. 


Although  only  introduced  Four  Years  it  has 
broken  down  all  prejudice  long  ago  as  it  has 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  it  is  the  FINEST 
PREPARATION  on  the  market  for  this  purpose. 
Repeat  orders  from  Gas  Engineers  are  constantly 
coming  from  North,  East,  South,  and  West. 

“THIS  IS  GASCOLITES  REFERENCE.” 

Sold  in  J,  i,  and  1  cwt.  kegs. 

Used  either  in  Tanks  or  can  be  applied  with 
a  Brush. 

Sole  Proprietors ; — 


LEAD  &  COLOUR  WORKS  CO. 

Gas  Company  Specialists,  DC  ARHIP 

Lead  &  Compo.  Pipe  Manufacturers,  IlCMUIIlU. 

Makers  of  the  brightest  and  most  pliable  compo.  in  England.  Long 
Experience  has  taught  us  how  to  Produce  Compo.  and  Lead  Gas  Pipe. 

ESTABLISHED  1832. 


“VOELKER ” 

LOOM 

WOVEN 

MANTLES. 

WE  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  spe* 
ciality  in  the  way  of  mantles  with  which  the 
Voelker  Lighting  Corporation  are  having  much 
success ;  and  they  certainly  seem  to  mark  a  great  advance 
in  mantle  manufacture.  The  secret  of  their  strength  and 
durability,  we  understand,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
ramie  thread  is  woven  on  a  loom,  and  not  knitted  on  a 
machine,  as  is  usually  the  case.  There  are  thus  no  series 
of  acute  angles  in  the  fabric,  against  which  another  thread 
is  cutting,  which  is  so  often  responsible  for  the  breakages 
to  which  mantles  are  subject. 

The  following  illustration  shows  clearly  that  the  threads 
run  in  straight  lines,  and  that  no  part  displays  an  angular 
structure. 
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Loom-Woven  Mantle. 


In  order  to  emphasize  the  increased  strength  of  a  loom- 
woven  mantle  over  a  knitted  mantle,  the  following  illus¬ 
tration  gives  a  representation  of  the  mesh  of  an  ordinary 
knitted  mantle,  as  usually  supplied  to  the  trade.  The 
marked  difference  in  the  increased  strength  of  the  mesh  of 
the  loom-woven  mantle  must  be  apparent  to  the  most 
casual  observer. 


ISSIBSS 


Knitted  Mantle. 


We  understand  that  a  number  of  engineers  connected  with 
leading  gas  companies,  after  giving  these  mantles  a  pro¬ 
longed  test,  have  pronounced  emphatically  in  their  favour ; 
and  the  mantles  should  certainly  prove  of  great  interest  to 
all  engaged  in  street  lighting  and  maintenance  work — 
Journal  of  Gas  Lighting. 


Albert  Works, 
Garratt  Lane. 


WANDSWORTH.  S.W. 


LTD., 
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KIRKHAM,  HULETT &  CHANDLER,  LD„ 


132  &  133, 
Palace  Chambers, 


WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


T.A. 

“  Washer,  London.” 


T.N. 

127  Victoria. 


CENTRIFUGAL 


WA8HER, 


“  Standard” 


Specialties. 


WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


TAR  &  NAPHTHALENE  WASHER. 


HARDMAN  & 


Telephone  Numbers:  Oxide  and  Laboratory,  2369  Manchester. 

Head  Office,  1112  Manchester.  Blackburn,  295  Blackburn. 

Works  Dept.,  2397  Manchester.  Clayton,  2397a  Manchester, 


Telegraphic  Addresses : 

“Benzole,  Manchester.” 
"Benzole,  Blackburn.” 
LTU,  "Oxide,  Manchester.” 


MANCHESTER 


All  Bye-Products  from  the  Distillation  of  Coal  dealt  with. 

(Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron  for  Gas  Purification,  and  of  different  Strengths  to  suit  conditions  of  Purification, 
Sulphuric  Acid  (free  from  Arsenic)  for  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Manufacture,  Recovered  Sulphur,  and 
Prussiates  of  Soda,  Spent  Oxide  bought  on  Sulphur  and  Cyanide  Contents,  Tar  and  Gas  Liquor  pur¬ 
chased.  See  our  Advertisement  last  week. 


$.  CUTLER  &  SONS, 

And  at  39,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

GASHOLDERS  £  STEEL  TANKS 

Carburetted  Water  Gas  Plant. 
DESSAU  VERTICAL  RETORTS. 

Messrs.  S.  CUTLER  &  SONS,  LTD.,  are  Contractors  to  the  Vertical  Gas  Retort  Syndicate,  Ltd., 
for  all  Constructional  Steel  Work,  Operating  Gears,  Fittings,  &c.,  &c. 

The  DESSAU  System  has  been  adopted  at  TO  Gas-Works  and  up  to  the 
present  date  oyer  6000  Retorts  have  been  ordered. 

WATER  TUBE  CONDENSERS.  PURIFIERS. 

OIL  TANKS.  ROOFS.  GIRDERS. 

Every  Requirement  for  Gas-Works  Supplied. 


No.  252. 
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FOR  ALL 


UPRIGHT  AND  INVERTED 
BURNERS. 


STRONGEST  AND  BRIGHTEST. 


Unsurpassed  for  STREET  LIGHTING  and 
MAINTENANCE  purposes. 


THERE  IS  NO  MANTLE  THAT  GIVES  SUCH  UNIVERSAL 

SATISFACTION. 


B  e  shall  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  send  you  Samples  and  Prices. 


FALK,  STADELMANN,  &  CO., 

LONDON  &  GLASGOW.  LMTED 


GEORGE  WALLER  &  SON,  Engineers,  .^^SI^SKSK™. 

TELEGRAMS:  "WALLER,  BRIM8COMBE."  TELEPHONE:  No.  10  BRIMSCOMBE. 

Oldest  Makers  of  High-Class  Exhausting  Machinery  of  all  capacities  and  for  all  purposes. 

agents  for  Scotland:  Messrs.  0.  M.  NELs'oN  4  CO.,  53,  Waterloo  Street,  Glasgow. 


WALLER'S 
3  &  4  BLADE 
EXHAUSTERS 

require  less  steam  and 
maintain  a  steadier 
gauge  than  any  other 
type. 


Over  1  200 
supplied. 


GAS 

VALVES, 

COKE 

BREAKERS, 

PUMPS 


80,000  E  Type  Set,  with  Expansion  Gear  (for  high-pressure  steam, 


For  Tar,  Liquor,  or 
Water. 


EXHAUSTING  MACHINERY. 
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Over  95,583  in  actual  use. 

Suitable  for  all  Burners,  Upright  or 
Inverted. 

No  Clock-Work.  No  Liquid  Seal. 
Entirely  Mechanical. 

Fop  Prices  and  Particulars, 
apply  to 

DISTANCE  LIGHTING  CO. 

69  Farringdon  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Telephone :  Holborn  2139. 

Telegrams:  “DISTANCING  LONDON.” 


WILTON’S  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA  PLANT 


Qeaeral  View  of  Plant  from  Outlet  of  Hydraulic  Main  to  Inlet  of  Purifiers  for  Cooling,  Removing  Tar,  Tar  Fog,  Naphthalene, 

and  Ammonia  as  Sulphate. 


NO  WASTE  LIQUORS. 

NO  LOSS  OF  AMMONIA. 

WATER  WASHING  DISPENSED  WITH. 
LESS  APPARATUS. 

Particulars  on  Application  to— 


NO  DEVIL  LIQUOR. 
FINE  WHITE  SALT. 
LESS  LABOUR. 
LESS  COST. 


The  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  C0..&  WILTON’S  PATENT  FURNACE  CO., 

HENDON,  LONDON,  N.W. 


'nIOBBERLEY  &  PERRY  of  STOURBRIDGE^ 


» 
\ 


LIMITED, 

who  have  large  freehold  areas  of  “OLD  STOURBRIDGE  CLAYS” 
are  now  manufacturing  (in  addition  to  their  ordinary  “  Best  Stour¬ 
bridge  Quality  ”)  a  special  High-Class  Retort  of  “  BEST  BRITISH  ” 
fB.B.)  quality  from  specially  selected,  matured  and  prepared  Clays, 
which  cannot  be  excelled  for  high  temperatures  and  endurance. 


I 
1 

A 
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435  SETS  OF  HUMPHREYS  &  GLASGOW 
CARBURETTED  WATER  GAS  PLANT 

have  been  (and  are  being)  installed,  with  a  capacity  of 
265,100,000  cubic  feet  per  diem. 

Including  the  work  of  their  American  Colleagues,  11  TO 
Sets  of  DoubIe=Superheater  Plant  have  been  constructed 
with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  900,000,000  cubic  feet. 
These  Installations  represent  about  85  per  cent,  of  ALL 
Carburetted=Water=Gas  Construction ,  and  will  produce  in 
150  Working  Days  the  whole  World's  consumption  of 
Carburetted=Water=Gas — about  120,000,000,000  cubic  feet 
per  annum ! 

36  &  38,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Bureau  de  Bruxelles,  209,  CHAUSSE'e  D’lXELLES. 
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rurvoricoDIc  popularity  of  thc-Rj- meter  is  moinli/ 
due  to  the  accuracy/  cf  registration  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  irritating  demands 
upon  the  Consumer  for  "pennies  due’.’ 

Tn  addition  to  this  the  price-change  system 
is  the  simplest  requires  no  separate  aaheels. 
Jk rvd  in  the  rare  euent  cf  a  coin  fixing ,  no 
matter  hovu  datnagod  ,  release  is  easily 
effected  aiithout  disconnection  of  the  meterr 
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PARKINSON’S 

EQUILIBRIUM 

DOUBLE  CONE 

GOVERNURS. 


Specially  adapted  for  High 
Pressures. 


SIX  COLUMNS  AND  GIRDERS. 
WEIGHTS  OR  WATER  PRESSURE. 


PARKINSON  and  W.  &  B.  COWAN, 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES— GAS,  &c. 


Gas  Legislation  in  the  Present  Session. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  Government  Departments  in 
their  reports  upon  Gas  Bills  should  evince  a  proneness 
to  meddle  with  matters  that  can  have  little  concern  for 
them.  In  the  present  session,  in  connection  with  Gas  Bills 
and  Provisional  Orders,  both  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  Home  Office  (as  indicated  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  last  week’s  article),  while  admitting  the  existence  of  pre¬ 
cedent,  have  pointed  to  the  appearance  of  stand-by  clauses 
in  gas  measures  as  unusual.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  they 
are  so  ;  but  we  are  hoping  to  see  them,  as  usual,  in  Gas 
Bills  as  they  are  in  Electricity  Supply  Bills  and  Orders. 
The  Departmental  Authorities,  however,  consistently  upon 
each  occasion  made  their  point.  And  there  it  ended  ;  for  not 
in  any  single  instance  do  we  remember  a  Committee  this 
session  ruling-out  from  a  Gas  Bill  any  application  for 
stand-by  clauses.  The  matter  was  pointedly  raised  more 
than  once  before  the  Unopposed  Bills  Committee  ;  but  Mr. 
Emmott  and  his  colleagues  saw  no  reason  whatever  for  dis¬ 
allowing  the  clauses.  We  see  every  reason  for  granting  them 
in  one  shape  or  another,  and  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  for 
exercise  should  occasion  require  in  obtaining  some  measure  of 
return  for  capital  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  such  “  stand-bys.”  We  have  several  times  discussed 
this  matter,  and  pointed  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  circumstances  of  gas  supply  since  the  compulsory 
service  conditions  were  imposed  in  the  Gas-Works  Clauses 
Act  of  1871.  The  stand-by  clause  is  a  change  necessitated 
by  changes,  which  have  brought  the  uncontrolled  producer 
gas  and  suction  and  pressure  gas  plants  and  oil-engines,  as 
well  as  electricity  supply,  operating  against  town  gas.  This 
being  so,  we  believe  in  sta.nd-by  clauses  (to  be  used  when 
protection  is  needed)  that  will  comprehend  both  private  gas 
plants  and  electricity.  The  Heywood  Act  of  a  few  sessions 
ago  gave  us  the  original  clause  that  embraced  both  compre¬ 
hensive  forms  of  competition — private  gas  plants  and  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  and  we  cannot  see  any  good  reason  why,  in  the  Swan¬ 
sea  Bill  this  session,  there  should  have  been  any  modification 
of  the  clause,  so  as  to  eliminate  from  its  operation,  domestic 
consumers  who  use  electricity  and  keep  gas  in  a  secondary 
position  as  a  stand-by.  Heywood  has  shown  how  to  deal 
with  small  consumers  by  making  a  tariff  of  stand-by  charges 
according  to  size  of  meter,  which  charges  are  not  levi¬ 
able  if  the  consumption  is  equal  to  the  proposed  charge  in 
a  quarter.  We  cannot  see  any  reason  for  having  deprived 
the  Swansea  Gas  Company  of  a  power,  so  easily  amenable 
to  regulation,  that  is  fair  to  all  concerned.  This  a  matter 
that  was  discussed  in  our  “  Correspondence  ”  columns  on 
May  30  last  (p.  609). 

For  some  years  past,  county  councils  have  been  doing 
their  level-best  to  bring  gas  undertakings  under  new  obliga¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  subterranean  usage  of  the  roadway ; 
and  their  aims  have  been  peculiarly  one-sided.  In  short, 
they  have  wanted  autocratic  powers  of  command  and  super¬ 
vision,  with  the  gas  undertakings  doing  all  the  paying,  even 
to  the  expense  of  the  damage  sustained  by  their  property 
beneath  the  road  surfaces  through  the  extreme  operations 
of  the  councils.  This  session  has  been  particularly  marked 
by  excessive  zeal  and  demand  on  the  part  of  county 
councils  in  this  respect ;  and  there  has  been  no  secret 
made  of  the  fact  that  every  additional  twist  of  the  screw 
that  can  be  obtained  in  connection  with  one  gas  com¬ 
pany  will  be  used  to  secure  similar  application  in  the  case 
of  others.  I  here  must  be  strenuous  resistance  against  all 
this  ;  and  for  what  they  have  done  in  the  current  session, 
thanks  are  due  from  the  gas  industry  at  large  especially  to 
the  lamworth,  the  Enfield,  and  the  Uxbridge  Companies. 
They  made  successful  stands  against  the  proposed  oppres¬ 
sion  and  imposition  of,  variously,  the  Staffordshire,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  Middlesex,  and  Hertfordshire  Councils.  It  is  a  long 
tale  as  to  what  the  Councils  required;  but  it  will  all  be 


found  set  out  in  “Notes  from  Westminster”  as  published 
from  time  to  time  during  the  session,  as  well  as  in  our  par¬ 
liamentary  reports,  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Valon  on 
special  road  clauses  in  Gas  Acts  in  the  “Journal”  for 
July  4,  and  in  one  on  the  depth  of  gas-pipes  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Herring  in  our  issue  for  March  28.  While  there  was  some 
difference  in  form,  there  was  not  in  substance  between  the 
spacious  demands  of  the  Councils.  They  were  all  extraor¬ 
dinary  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Hertfordshire  Council 
were  the  most  persistent  with  their  application  for  a  steam¬ 
roller  clause  to  exempt  them  from  all  liability  for  damage 
occasioned  to  any  gas-pipes  by  rollers  that  did  not  exceed 
15  tons  in  weight.  We  think  their  ideas  at  one  time  went 
as  high  as  20  tons.  And,  if  there  was  one  council  more  than 
another  who  tried  to  score  off  a  gas  company,  no  matter 
in  what  way,  was  the  Middlesex  Council  in  the  case  of 
the  Enfield  Company.  Parliament,  as  said  in  last  week’s 
article,  can  be  just  as  well  as  capricious,  or  rather  incon¬ 
sistent;  and  Parliament  was  just  in  these  cases. 

There  are  several  minor  rnacters  of  interest,  which  will 
come  up  for  notice  when  we  have  the  prints  of  the  Acts 
before  us  for  review.  One  noteworthy  change  has  been 
made  in  the  form  of  the  special  purposes  fund  clause  as 
applied  to  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company.  It  was  really 
brought  about  by  their  agreement  with  the  London  County 
Council ;  and  Parliament  endorsed  it.  Instead  of  1  per 
cent,  appropriations,  and  a  limit  to  accumulation  of  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  capital,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  1  per  cent,  and  the  one-tenth  should  be  halved ;  while 
the  carry-forward  should  be  unlimited.  But  this  must  not 
be  taken  by  anyone  in  the  light  of  a  precedent.  The 
arrangement  was  only  allowed  under  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  with  their 
enormous  capital,  large  requirement  in  the  total  for  divi¬ 
dend,  and  extraordinary  dealings  in  point  of  magnitude 
One  question  discussed  in  relation  to  this  change  was : 
Should  loan  capital  be  included  as  capital  in  calculating 
appropriations  and  total  accumulation  for  the  purposes  of 
the  fund  ?  Speaker’s  Counsel  (Mr.  Ernest  Moon,  K.C.) 
thinks  lawyers  would  say  it  should  not  be  ;  Mr.  Corbet 
Woodall  is  of  the  contrary  opinion.  We  agree  with  the 
latter,  so  long  as  the  loans  have  existence  and  some  repre¬ 
sentation  in  assets.  But  common-sense  and  the  law  do 
not  always  harmonize. 

A  Limited  View. 

Once  more  attention  has  been  called  to  the  important 
subject  of  the  prospective  exhaustion  of  our  coal  supply. 
Once  more  warning  has  been  uttered  as  to  the  misery  and 
sufferings  of  posterity  through  the  prodigality  of  the  present. 
Once  more  appeal  has  been  made,  by  a  voice  to  which  emi¬ 
nence  in  scientific  attainments  and  benefit  to  the  world  im¬ 
pel  us  to  listen  with  respect,  for  a  greater  consideration  for 
the  future,  and  for  a  compulsory  economy  and  the  ending  of 
the  sacrifice  of  energy  to  crude  and  traditional  usage.  The 
warner  and  the  appellant  this  time  is  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
the  President  of  the  British  Association  ;  and  warning  and 
appeal  come  to  us  through  the  channel  of  his  address  to  the 
savants  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  universe  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  last  week.  So  unlike  Sir  William  (who  is  optimistic 
in  most  things,  who  looks  upon  all  that  is  around  him — the 
very  atmosphere  that  we  breathe — as  an  inexhaustible  mine 
from  which  wealth  by  the  aid  of  science  is  to  be  drawn)  is 
his  pessimism  in  this  matter.  He  seems  to  have  been  fully 
persuaded  that  there  are  evil  days  in  store  for  this  country 
if  something  is  not  done,  and  that  very  quickly,  to  conserve 
our  stores  of  energy.  But  as  a  man  of  science,  as  one 
who  is  ever  searching  the  unknown  for  something  new,  and 
for  something  that  will  yield  tangible  benefit  to  the  human 
race,  we  think  that  here  he  is  found  taking  the  narrow 
view,  and  withholding  from  progress  and  discovery  any 
likelihood  of  further  substantially  contributing  to  the  saving 
of  the  country  some  175  years  hence  from  the  danger  that 
in  his  large  mind  he  pictures  besetting  it.  He  suggests 
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means  of  relief ;  but  his  means  only  offer  to  us  the  cold 
comfort  of  being  able  to  leave  on  record  for  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  posterity  the  fact  that  we  did  something  to  save  the 
prospective  dire  situation  by  an  artificial  arresting  of  the 
waste — and  it  is  still  not  inconsiderable — of  the  present 
day.  A  much  broader  view  is  desirable  in  this  matter. 

Sir  William  estimates  that  our  coal  supply — that  is  to  say, 
the  cheaply  obtainable  supply — will  be  exhausted  in  175 
years.  That  is  bringing  the  vision  of  the  trials  and  troubles 
of  our  successors  into  close  sight  of  the  present.  We  shall 
not  feel  those  trials  and  troubles,  nor  can  anything  but 
sympathy,  a  patriotic  feeling,  and  a  desire  to  leave  behind  a 
good  name  for  prevision  in  regard  to  the  future  destinies  of 
our  country,  induce  us  to  trouble  ourselves  in  the  matter. 
However,  we  owe  something  to  our  country,  and  to  those 
who  will  claim  us  as  their  ancestors.  We  recognize  that 
the  future  commercial  supremacy  of  our  country,  its  power 
of  competing  with  other  nations,  its  protection  from  famine 
and  misery  hereafter,  depend  largely  upon  the  conservation 
of  our  native  store  of  energy ;  but  we  also  recognize  the 
potentiality  of  progress  in  its  relation  to  the  future,  and  the 
extent  to  which  progress  is  dominated  by  the  wise  use  of 
the  power  which  is  placed  in  our  hands  to  exercise  in  the 
present.  Therefore,  we  regard  the  matter  seriously ;  and 
the  first  criticism  that  has  to  be  made  is  that  Sir  William 
only  takes  count  of  the  visible  and  readily  worked  coal 
supply  as  the  basis  of  his  warning  and  appeal.  He  does 
not  give  the  country  credit  for  holding  any  as  yet  undis¬ 
covered  stores ;  and  he  does  not  see,  by  applying  present 
knowledge  to  the  measuring  of  prospects,  any  way  whereby 
other  possible  sources  of  energy  can  be  economically  utilized 
to  supplement  and  to  thereby  secure  the  economy  of  our 
present  main  store  of  energy.  From  Sir  William’s  stand¬ 
point,  the  prospect  is  a  most  unhappy  one.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  still  hope  that  the  future  will  reveal  fresh  native  stores 
that  may  be  economically  tapped. 

We  are  bidden  to  forecast  by  the  present  signs  and  to 
control  the  future  in  some  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  an  annual  stock¬ 
taking  of  our  coal  supplies.  There  is  no  objection  to  that. 
Legislation  is  also  put  forward  as  a  controlling  factor. 
There  is  no  objection  to  that  within  limits.  The  search  for 
greater  economies  is  also  touched  upon — but  lightly ;  and  it 
is  in  this  and  in  the  effects  that  we  think  Sir  William  failed 
to  do  himself  and  the  future  full  justice.  We  cannot  regard 
this  matter  from  any  hypothetical  point  of  view  that  finality 
in  economical  use  has  already  been  reached,  or  is  approach¬ 
ing.  That  would  be  absurd.  It  is  admitted  by  Sir  William 
that  during  the  past  century  great  progress  has  been  effected 
in  the  conversion  of  one  form  of  energy  into  others  with  as 
little  useless  expenditure  of  fuel  as  possible.  That  is  true ; 
and  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  more  prolific  in 
the  replacement  of  waste  by  economy  than  any  of  the  three 
quarters  preceding.  We  have  seen  this  in  the  gas  industry; 
we  have  seen  it  more  in  the  past  five  years.  We  have  seen 
in  certain  large  works  a  much  greater  output  of  gas  on  a 
much  lower  proportional  consumption  of  coal.  We  have 
seen  the  same  thing  latterly  in  the  electrical  industry ;  we 
have  seen  the  economy  developed  by  science  in  connection 
with  the  coke-oven  and  the  iron  industries.  We  know  that 
what  is  being  done  through  the  more  economical  use  of  coal 
by  the  gas  industry,  and  in  other  directions,  is  displacing  coal 
barbarously  used  in  industrial  and  domestic  service. 

This  is  all  progress,  and  an  aid  to  the  conservation  of  our 
stores  of  energy ;  and  such  radical  changes  in  method,  and 
the  production  of  economy,  will  do  more,  and  that  more 
will  be  done  faster,  than  any  form  of  compulsion  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  end  in  view.  We  must  do  nothing  to  stop  the 
progress  of  industry  through  any  inflexible  laws.  The 
ultimate  result  might  be  a  greater  evil  than  the  present 
gain.  If  we  did  aught  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  pro¬ 
gress  by  having  only  a  single  eye  to  the  protraction  of  the 
day  of  coal  exhaustion,  posterity  might  have  cause  to  curse 
instead  of  to  bless.  We  cannot  tell  what  progress,  through 
the  yield  of  scientific  thought  and  research,  has  in  store  for 
us.  The  liberty  of  progress  must  not  be  interfered  with 
in  any  way.  If  so,  we  may  do  an  irretrievable  wrong  to 
posterity.  Looking  around,  we  are  making  vast  strides  in 
the  economical  use  of  our  stores  of  energy.  Said  Sir 
William :  “  As  charity  begins  at  home,  and  as  I  am  speaking 
*'  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
“  I  would  urge  that  our  first  duty  is  to  strive  for  all  which 
“  makes  for  the  permanence  of  the  British  Commonweal, 
“  and  which  will  enable  us  to  transmit  to  our  posterity  a 


“  heritage  not  unworthy  to  be  added  to  that  which  we  have 
“  received  from  those  who  have  gone  before.”  We  are 
doing  much  in  these  days,  by  combating  waste  by  progressive 
means,  to  swell  the  heritage  that  will  be  transmitted  to 
posterity;  and,  though  the  work  in  some  directions  may  be 
slow,  posterity  will  have  no  cause  to  revile  the  people  of 
the  present  for  what  they  did  in  promoting  the  very  objects 
for  which  Sir  William  so  eloquently  pleaded. 


A  Momentous  Position. 


The  times  in  the  industrial  world  are  of  the  most  momen¬ 
tous.  The  past  week  has  left  no  manner  of  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  seriously  consider  the  omens  that  we  are 
at  the  brink  of  very  tempestuous  days  in  connection  with 
labour.  We  are  not  in  pessimistic  mood,  nor  do  we  despair 
of  a  new  condition  of  things  being  eventually  created  that 
will  bring  about  a  more  felicitous  condition  of  things  than 
that  of  which  we  can  boast  to-day.  The  resources  of  intel¬ 
lect  are  not  yet  exhausted;  and  the  ultimate  formulation 
of  a  proper  scheme  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  hastened  by  the  violent  and  chaotic  forces  that 
are  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  unhappy  and  uncertain 
conditions  of  the  present.  It  has  been  made  quite  clear 
that  there  is  no  stability  of  the  present  conditions,  under  all 
the  schemes — save  one — that  have  been  produced  with  the 
view  of  maintaining  industrially  a  clear  sky.  The  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  arbitration  and  conciliation  were  the  paths  to 


lasting  peace  has  been  shown  to  be  ill-founded  by  the  insur¬ 
rection  and  costly  effects  of  the  past  few  weeks.  Mere 
agreements  framing  definite  conditions  have  been  violated 
with  the  same  ease  as  one  can  break  down  a  silken  cord  put 
up  as  a  barrier  to  progress.  Honour  in  these  matters  has 
been  unscrupulously  and  scornfully  disregarded  as  a  matter 
of  no  moment.  In  fine,  there  has  been  a  universal  failure 
of  pacification  schemes  except,  we  repeat,  in  the  one  well- 
known  direction. 

What  is  wanted  is  initiative — a  power  of  adapting  the 
proper  course  (as  recognized  in  the  gas  industry)  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  employment.  But  what  do  we  see  as 
the  highest  form  of  enhancement  of  the  present  conditions 
that  our  legislators  can  devise?  Nothing  better  than  an 
attempt  to  affix  new  braces  and  supports  to  the  fractured 
structure  of  arbitration  and  conciliation.  As  was  seen  in 
last  week’s  “Journal,”  a  Labour  Disputes  Bill  has  been 
introduced  into  Parliament  backed  by  Unionist,  Radical, 
and  Labour  members,  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
machinery  by  which  the  settlement  of  labour  disputes 
may  be  effected  by  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  to  be  duly  appointed  by  the  Board  of  1  rade.  W  e 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  principles  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation.  We  are  strongly  in  favour  of  them,  and 
would  welcome  them  as  one  means  to  a  devoutly  desired 
end,  were  they  effective.  But  they  have  as  processes 
contributing  to  that  end  proved  themselves  inadequate ,  and 
the  patching-up  by  the  proposed  Bill  cannot  have  any  per¬ 
manent  effect.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publication 
of  the  terms  of  the  Bill,  the  Royal  Commission  that  is  now 
sitting  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Railway  Concilia¬ 
tion  Scheme  of  1907  were  being  told  by  one  important 
Union  witness  that  he  did  not  see  (there  are  none  so  blind 
as  those  who  will  not  see)  any  effective  course  that  could  be 
adopted  to  prevent  stoppages  of  work.  I  f  an  arbitration 
award  “  was  not  acceptable  to  the  men,  what  has  occurred 
“  this  time  would  occur  again.”  The  Commission  have 
been  informed  as  plainly  as  the  leaders  of  the  men  can  in¬ 
form  them,  that  arbitration  is  not  required  because  the  men 
are  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  find  it  a  costly  instrument,  and 
not  a  very  effective  one,  for  the  realization  of  their  demanc  s. 
To  them,  it  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  more  brutal  method 
of  bringing  about  such  a  stoppage  that  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  absolutely  paralyzed,  labour  is  demoralized,  and 
the  whole  country  is  made  to  bear  the  penalty  in  se\  eral 

caustic  ways.  ,  ... 

The  power  to  strike  it  is  desired  to  retain  unimpaired, 

and  added  to  it  now  is  the  new  policy  of  attempting  to 
beat  down  resistance  to  demand  whatever  its  character  by 
the  force  of  numbers  and  spreading  the  effects  with  a  heavy 
hand.  In  this  new  Labour  Disputes  Bill,  the  process  of  ar¬ 
bitration  is  only  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  trial  to  ascertain 
what  may  result,  and  not  a  compulsory  method  of  settling 
disputes  and  arranging  grievances.  At  the  back  of  it  all  is 
to  hang  the  uncertainty  of  a  strike  or  lock-out.  L  nder 
clause  37,  we  see  that  “  either  party  to  a  dispute  which  may 
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“  be  referred  under  this  Act  to  a  Board,  may  agree  in 
“  writing,  at  any  time  before  or  after  the  Board  has  made 
“  its  report  and  recommendation,  to  be  bound  by  the  recom- 
“  mendation  of  the  Board,  and  such  recommendation  shall 
“  be  legally  enforceable.”  But  under  section  32,  “except 
“  where  the  parties  have  entered  into  an  agreement  under 
“  section  37  of  this  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  held  to 
“  restrain  any  employer  from  declaring  a  lock-out,  or  any 
“  employee  from  going  on  strike,  in  respect  of  any  dispute 
“  which  has  been  duly  referred  to  a  Board,  and  which  has  been 
“  dealt  with  under  section  13  of  this  Act.”  So  that  this  is 
only  to  be  arbitration  in  a  very  limited  sense,  to  ascertain 
what  may  happen,  and  then  for  the  use  of  the  uncivilized 
form  of  industrial  warfare  to  come  into  operation  if  the 
decision  does  not  satisfy.  When  will  it  satisfy,  if  the  full 
demands  of  the  section  of  labour  dominated  by  those  trade 
unions  governed  by  ultra-socialists  are  not  awarded  ?  There 
are  not  two  answers  to  the  question.  The  more  we  study 
the  events  of  the  past  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  the  more 
convinced  are  we  that  arbitration  and  conciliation  as  applied 
to  union-controlled  labour  is  impotent  for  lasting  good. 

We  see  it  further  and  vividly  reflected  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  made  last  week  that,  at  the  conference  of  the  Miners’ 
Federation  in  October,  a  resolution  is  to  be  proposed  in 
favour  of  a  national  strike,  in  order  to  enforce  the  demand 
for  a  minimum  wage.  Serious  observers  have  detected 
this  coming  for  some  time.  Others  have  refused  to  see  it. 
The  coal  miners  have  never  been  enamoured  of  the  terms 
arranged  for  them  by  their  representatives  and  the  coal 
owners  in  1909  ;  and  the  Mines  Eight-Hour  Act  has  proved 
an  additional  source  of  unceasing  irritation,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  so  even  with  well-intentioned  amendment.  There 
has  been  nothing  but  seething  discontent ;  and  here  is  the 
threat  to  bring  about  a  thorough  industrial  eruption.  If 
upwards  of  a  million  miners  struck  work,  and  the  output  of 
the  coal  mines  of  the  country  were  restricted  by  850,000  tons 
a  day,  without  a  speedy  resumption  of  work,  the  whole  of 
the  industry  of  the  country  would  be  imperilled,  and  labour 
of  all  kinds  would  be  involved.  Coal  owners  would  resist 
the  application  for  a  minimum  wage.  They  could  not  afford 
to  do  otherwise.  We  hope  wise  counsels  will  prevail.  But 
the  ominous  announcement  shows  the  want  of  durability  in 
the  generally  applied  schemes  for  promoting  peace  in  the 
labour  world.  It  is  also  a  warning  that  will  not  be  lost 
on  those  who  have  to  look  after  the  winter’s  reserves  that 
stand  for  continuity  of  supply  of  the  prime  commodity  of 
the  gas  industry. 

The  Measurement  of  the  Industry. 

Nothing  has  statistically  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
gas  industry  so  much  as  the  Blue  Book  which  has  just  been 
issued  under  the  Census  of  Production  Act  of  1906.  This 
particular  issue  is  of  more  value  than  any  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors ;  and  we  congratulate  those  responsible  for  the  work 
of  collection,  compilation,  and  digest  on  the  result  of  their 
labours,  and  the  interest  and  value  attaching  to  it.  Every 
care  has  been  taken  in  the  work  ;  but  in  view  of  its  vast¬ 
ness,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  initial,  no  one  will  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  hypercritical  over  the  results,  or  question  them. 
The  data  may  be  accepted,  with  faith,  as  approximately 
correct ;  and  it  may  further  be  taken  that  the  experience 
obtained  on  this  occasion  will  form  a  good  foundation  for 
greater  accuracy  at  the  next  census. 

The  section  of  the  present  return  relating  to  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry  is  of  considerable  value  in  that  the  statistics  give, 
within  limits,  a  more  complete  view  of  the  position  of  the 
gas  industry  than  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  These  were 
always  deficient,  referring  as  they  do  only  to  statutorily  con¬ 
trolled  concerns.  Here  we  have  non-statutory  undertakings 
brought  into  the  reckoning;  and  the  figures  appearing  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  are  thus  materially  enlarged. 
But  there  is  not  much  room  for  comparison  between  this 
return  and  those  that  have  long  been  the  authoritative  and 
acknowledged  ones,  seeing  that  the  former  gives  much  more 
information  concerning  the  work  of  the  gas  industry  in 
the  aggregate  (though  not  in  the  individual  sense)  than  the 
latter,  which,  in  turn,  impart  information  appertaining  to 
matters  in  connection  with  statutory  gas  undertakings  that 
are  not  included  in  the  present  document.  The  features 
that  are  particularly  welcome  in  this  return  are  that  non- 
statutory  gas  undertakings  are  embraced,  that  there  are 
statistics  as  to  the  labour  employed,  and  that  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  bye-products  are  included.  Altogether, 


the  measurement  of  the  standing  of  the  gas  industry  is  more 
complete  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

We  may  return  on  a  convenient  opportunity  to  a  fuller 
examination  of  this  return  (the  gas  section  of  which  is 
published  in  other  columns  to-day) ;  but  on  this  occasion  we 
will  satisfy  ourselves  by  a  comparison  to  show  the  relative 
positions  of  the  gas  and  electricity  industry.  Under  the 
head  of  gross  output,  selling  value,  or  value  of  work  done, 
the  gas  industry  claims  £3 1,607, 000  5  the  electricity  supply 
industry,  ^8,903,000.  The  value  of  the  materials  used  in 
the  gas  industry  is  given  at  £"14,329,000 ;  and  in  the  elec¬ 
tricity  industry,  at  ^3)335>ooo.  The  net  output  is  therefore, 
for  the  gas  industry,  £"17,278,000;  and  for  the  electricity 
industry,  £"5,568,000.  The  labour  employed  in  the  gas 
industry  totals  to  83,531— that  is,  so  far  as  the  returns  allow 
calculation  to  be  made  ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  there  has 
been  omission  in  several  returns  of  members  of  the  outdoor 
staff — the  collectors,  inspectors,  and  so  on.  The  electricity 
industry  only  employs  22,618  persons.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  statistics  as  to  electricity  stations  include  or 
otherwise  those  parts  that  are  utilized  for  tramway  service. 
However,  relatively,  we  are  well  content  with  the  position 
of  the  gas  industry ;  and  may  its  difference  in  bulk  long 
continue— and,  more,  expand. 


The  Inquiry=Circular  Nuisance  Again. 

Seekers  for  information  “  on  the  cheap  ”  by  means  of  the 
inquiry-circular  do  not  seem  to  be  deterred  by  the  condemnatory 
remarks  on  the  practice  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
in  the  “  Journal,”  and  been  cordially  supported  by  the  sufferers 
from  the  annoyance,  from  again  resorting  to  it.  A  correspondent 
forwards  copies  of  two  circulars  he  has  just  received  emanating 
from  the  same  source,  and  making  a  total  of  at  least  ten  sent  out 
by  the  same  individual  during  the  past  three  years.  These  last 
two  ask  for  certain  particulars  in  regard  to  show-rooms  and  the 
letting  of  gas  appliances  on  hire.  It  will  interest  readers  to  see 
the  nature  of  questions,  as  reproduced  in  our  “  Correspondence  ” 
columns  to-day. 

Australian  Progress. 

From  the  Melbourne  Gas  Company  there  comes  an  excellent 
report  of  progress  in  the  comsumption  of  gas.  At  the  meeting  of 
shareholders  (an  account  of  which  appears  elsewhere),  the  Chair¬ 
man  was  able  to  make  the  gratifying  announcement  that  the  total 
sales  of  gas  during  the  six  months  to  June  30  amounted  to 
998,193,000  cubic  feet,  which  represented  an  increase  of  no  less 
than  13J  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  this  increase  is  attributed  to  an 
exceptionally  cold  and  wet  season ;  but  even  so,  the  result  is  an 
extremely  satisfactory  one,  and  proves  that  nothing  is  wanting  on 
the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  under¬ 
taking  to  popularize  the  use  of  gas  for  the  many  purposes  for  which 
it  can  be  advantageously  employed.  For  one  thing,  the  benefits 
of  cooking  by  gas  are  kept  prominently  before  the  public  ;  and  of 
the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  proof  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
no  less  than  3718  new  stove  consumers  were  placed  on  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  books  during  the  six  months.  This  is  stated  to  be  a  very 
large  number  for  the  period  of  the  year  ending  at  J  une.  Claims  for 
higher  wages  are  not  only  heard  of  on  this  side  ;  for  we  learn  that 
the  Melbourne  Company,  together  with  other  large  employers  of 
labour,  have  met  the  demands  for  all-round  increases  in  the  rates 
of  pay  to  employees ;  and  various  items  on  the  expenditure  side 
of  the  balance-sheet  exhibit  a  rise  owing  to  this  factor.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  influence  this  matter  will  exercise  on  the  Company’s 
accounts  may  be  seen  in  the  remark  that  the  cost  of  manufacture 
and  distribution  and  the  handling  of  residuals,  &c.,  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  £25,000  per  annum — which  sum  is  being  paid  to  the 
employees  of  the  Company  in  the  form  of  increased  rates  of 
wages,  &c. 

The  Lesson  of  a  Strike. 

Following  on  several  meetings  of  the  men  last  week,  an  end 
has,  it  may  confidently  be  assumed,  at  last  been  reached  of  the 
extraordinary  miners’  strike  in  connection  with  the  South  Wales 
collieries  of  the  Cambrian  Combine.  This  is  good  news.  But 
before  the  matter  is — finally,  it  may  be  hoped — relegated  to  the 
past,  it  may  be  well,  as  a  guide  to  the  future,  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  results  of  the  stoppage.  These  are  set  forth  by 
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the  “Western  Mail,”  which  says  that  while,  in  the  main,  the 
strike,  which  has  upset  the  trade  of  South  Wales  for  practically 
twelve  months,  has  undoubtedly  had  a  harmful  effect,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  frightening  business  away  from  the  district, 
certain  benefits  have  accrued  from  the  disaster,  though  these 
have  not  come  to  the  parties  most  interested — the  combine  and 
their  workmen — who  may,  however,  probably  have  learnt  valuable 
lessons  which  will  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
long  period  of  stoppage.  The  strike  affected  nearly  12,000  men, 
of  whom  2000  were  idle  about  a  year,  and  the  remainder  for  ten 
months.  The  South  Wales  Miners’  Federation  and  the  Miners’ 
Federation  of  Great  Britain  have  been  taught  in  an  unmistakable 
manner  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  big  strike  on  a  bad  case 
against  resolute  employers ;  and  the  lesson  of  this  is  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten  for  some  time  to  come.  The  funds  of  the  South 
Wales  Miners’  Federation  have  been  entirely  exhausted,  while 
serious  inroads  were  made  into  those  of  the  parent  organization. 
It  is  added  that  the  experience  should  be  valuable  to  the  miners’ 
leaders,  who  are  able  to  point  out  to  the  men — who  for  ten  months 
carried  on  a  bitter  strike  rather  than  accept  the  terms  arranged 
by  their  own  representatives,  and  which  eventually  they  agreed  to 
— the  folly  of  throwing  aside  discipline.  In  this  way,  the  check  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  further  disaster.  The  opinion  is  expressed 
in  the  article  that  very  probably  the  resolute  action  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  has  been  the  means  of  saving  South  Wales  from  a  general 
strike.  Before  the  Cambrian  struggle  began,  a  general  strike 
seemed  imminent ;  but  now  many  of  the  leaders  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  workmen  realize  that  to  pursue  the  policy  of  a 
general  strike  in  South  Wales  at  the  present  juncture  would  be 
suicidal.  If,  it  is  remarked,  a  general  strike  has  been  averted  in 
the  manner  shown,  the  Cambrian  stoppage  has  been  of  benefit, 
not  only  to  the  coal  trade,  but  to  the  dock  and  shipping  com¬ 
panies,  and  all  other  interests  dependent  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  industry.  Indirectly,  the  strike  might  even  be  regarded  as 
a  blessing  to  the  general  community.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
out  of  evil  good  may  come.  During  the  continuance  of  the  dis¬ 
pute,  the  Cambrian  Combine  have  apparently  been  receiving 
from  the  Associated  Collieries  an  indemnity  of  something  like 
£ 1000  a  day.  But  even  so,  our  contemporary  calculates  that  the 
combine  have  not  done  so  well  as  they  would  if  the  pits  had  been 
working  during  the  period  of  good  trade  lately  experienced,  while 
it  will  take  a  long  period  to  restore  the  normal  output,  and  mean¬ 
while  the  undertaking  must  be  worked  under  great  disadvantages. 


Wiser  Counsels  Prevail. 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Cambrian  dispute  was 
being  brought  to  an  end,  trouble  was  brewing  in  another  quarter, 
though  serious  consequences  have  happily  been  averted,  for 
the  time,  at  any  rate.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  workmen 
employed  at  the  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Porth,  it  was 
resolved  to  appoint  a  Strike  Committee  empowered  to  take  steps 
to  act  on  the  lines  of  the  railway  men  and  seamen.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  instruction  of  the  meeting,  all  the  lodges  of  the 
South  Wales  Miners’  Federation  were  circularized,  and  a  mani¬ 
festo  was  issued.  About  two-thirds  of  the  replies  received  were, 
it  is  said,  favourable  to  the  convening  of  an  immediate  conference 
in  connection  with  this  suggested  promotion  of  a  strike  policy  in 
South  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  guaranteed  minimum 
wage  for  all  colliery  workers.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  an 
unofficial  coalfield  conference  should  be  held  at  Cardiff  on  Satur¬ 
day.  But  before  the  time  for  it  arrived,  the  Committee  announced 
their  decision  that  the  replies  received  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  justify  the  conference  being  called ;  and  so  it  was 
cancelled.  The  issue  of  the  “  South  Wales  Daily  News  ”  which 
contained  the  intimation  of  the  abandonment  of  the  conference 
had  in  it  also  a  long  appeal  from  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Abraham, 
M.P.,  who  implored  the  men  to  do  nothing  “so  rash,  useless,  and 
disastrous  ”  to  themselves  and  to  the  South  Wales  community  at 
large  as  to  embark  upon  an  immediate  strike  for  a  minimum  wage. 
His  view  is  that  the  stoppage  of  the  collieries  in  the  South  Wales 
coalfield  would  not  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage, 
but  would  more  likely  than  anything  else  isolate  the  coalfield 
from  all  others  in  the  kingdom,  and  leave  its  workers  without  any 
participation  in  the  general  movement  that  the  Miners’  Federation 
of  Great  Britain  have  taken  in  hand.  It  is  expected  that  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Federation  next  month  a  resolution 
agreeing  to  take  common  action  regarding  abnormal  places  and 


rates  of  pay  will  be  carried  and  put  in  force,  if  satisfactory 
arrangements  are  not  meanwhile  arrived  at.  This  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  trouble  may  not  be  ended,  but  merely  “  shelved.” 
To  the  attention  of  Trades  Unionists  generally  the  following 
passages  of  Mr.  Abraham’s  appeal  may  be  specially  commended : 

Fellow  workers,  one  need  not  blink  the  fact  that  serious  injustice  and 
danger  to  all  will  arise  if  an  irregular  strike  without  notice  should  happen 
now.  The  fact  is,  and  it  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  often,  that  strikes 
without  notice,  if  they  became  much  practised,  would  end  in  ruining  Trade 
Unionism.  If  breaches  of  contract,  such  as  an  immediate  stoppage  of  the 
collieries  in  South  Wales  would  involve,  were  but  even  infrequently  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  by  Trade  Unionists  as  a  regrettable  necessity  of  war,  the 
privileged  position  enjoyed  by  the  Unions  since  the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  in 
their  immunity  from  actions  in  tort,  could  not  possibly  be  defended.  But 
not  only  that,  their  powers  of  bargaining  would  go  as  well  as  their  privi¬ 
leges.  Recognition,  collective  bargaining,  loyalty  to  general  agreements 
made  on  behalf  of  the  men.  as  well  as  particular  terms  of  service,  are  all 
parts  of  the  same  structure.  We  cannot  have  both  recognition  and  assert  a 
right  to  break  contracts  and  strike  without  notice.  These  may  be  by  some 
considered  to  be  the  commonplaces  of  the  Trade  Union  spirit  ;  but  even 
Trade  Unionists  need  to  be  reminded  of  them,  especially  when  some  Trade 
Union  leaders  are  preaching  the  doctrine  that  force  is  the  remedy,  and  that 
strikes  can  be  fought  without  money. 


Domestic  Hot  Water  Supply. 

An  interesting  little  article  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  R.  Herz- 
feld,  appeared  lately  in  the  Engineering  Supplement  of  “  The 
Times.”  It  would  have  been  more  interesting  still  had  it  divulged 
on  the  part  of  the  author  a  closer  acquaintance  with  what  is  being 
done  in  connection  with  water  heating  by  gas,  and  if  it  had  not 
ended  in  a  suggestion  that  is  impracticable  and  uneconomical,  in 
comparison  with  the  system  of  heating  water  where  it  is  immedi¬ 
ately  wanted.  He  favours  the  old  idea  of  distributing  hot  water 
from  a  central  station.  The  loss  that  must  inevitably  result 
from  such  a  system  is  quite  sufficient  to  kill  it;  but  Mr.  Herzfeld 
considers  the  scheme  is  one  that  “  should  especially  appeal  to  gas 
and  electric  lighting  companies,  who  labour  under  the  difficulty  of 
ousting  the  coal-fired  kitchen  range  so  long  as  the  generation  of 
hot  water  is  not  made  a  business  quite  separate  from  cooking. 
The  separation  of  these  two  processes  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  the  gas  or  electric  stove  for  cooking  proper  ;  and 
the  provision  of  a  small  heating-stove  for  use  in  the  winter  even¬ 
ings  would  effectively  meet  one  objection  which  might  be  put 
forward — that  the  kitchen  range  is  really  necessary  for  heating  as 
much  as  for  the  preparation  of  the  meals.”  Now,  this  exactly  de¬ 
scribes  what  is  being  done  by  gas  authorities  in  the  matter ;  so  that 
Mr.  Herzfeld  has  unwittingly  supplied  the  answer  to  his  argument 
in  favour  of  central  water  heating.  But  a  good  point  of  the  article 
is  as  to  the  cost  of  the  provision  of  hot  water  by  the  coal  range. 
Few,  if  any,  householders  realize  what  the  lighting  and  upkeep  of 
a  fire  means  in  cost  in  proportion  to  the  hot  water  used.  If  they 
did  realize  it,  we  venture  to  think  they  would  soon  turn  to  such 
a  convenient  way  of  heating  water  as  is  provided  by  the  gas 
circulating-boiler  and  other  means,  which  can  be  brought  into  use 
and  be  discontinued  just  as  needed — the  consumption  of  fuel  only 
proceeding  when  the  water  is  actually  required;  and  when  it  is 
required,  plenty  of  it  can  be  had  promptly.  The  economy  of  this 
system  is  found  by  comparing  it  with  the  wastefulness  of  the  coal 
system.  For  water  heating,  electricity  is  a  bad  proposition.  Mr. 
Herzfeld  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  extent  to  which 
the  gas-cooker  has  displaced  the  coal  kitchen-range,  and  how 
water-heating  by  gas  is  progressing. 


Fair  Wages  Clauses  in  Contracts  of  Local  Bodies. — The  Local 

Government  Board  have  just  issued  a  circular  to  local  authorities, 
drawing  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Representatives  of  Government  Departments  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fair  wages  clauses  in  contracts.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  clauses  such  as  those  inserted  in  Government 
contracts  should  also  be  introduced  into  those  which  involve  th3 
expenditure  of  public  money  granted  by  a  Government  depart¬ 
ment,  or  which  require  their  approval.  The  circular  said :  “  It 
appears  to  the  Board  that  the  policy  adopted  in  the  case  of 
Government  contracts  should  be  followed  in  the  cases  of  all  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  execution  of  works  or  the  supply  of  materials  which 
are  entered  into  by  local  authorities  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
committee  wholly  or  in  part  appointed  by  a  local  authority. 
While  they  are  aware  that  many  local  authorities  specify  in  their 
contracts  conditions  to  be  observed  by  the  contractor  as  to  rates 
of  wages  and  other  matters  affecting  persons  employed  by  him, 
the  Board  think  that  in  every  case  the  authority  should  give  the 
matter  careful  consideration.” 
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(For  Stock  and  Share  List,  see  p.  613.) 

There  was  little  in  the  course  of  affairs  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
last  week  from  which  any  one  could  extract  any  satisfaction  ;  and 
the  general  tone  was  one  of  apprehension  and  sensitiveness,  ready 
to  take  alarm  upon  very  moderate  provocation.  For  this,  Moroc¬ 
can  affairs  and  the  great  Labour  question  were  chiefly  responsible. 
It  was  account  week,  and  the  settlement  was  looked  forward  to 
with  some  anxiety  ;  but  apparently  it  went  through  without  any 
catastrophe.  Home  Railways,  however,  had  a  heavy  fall.  The 
opening  day  was  languid  and  dull.  Consols  fell  1Ig.  Railway 
prices  shrank  nearly  all  round  ;  and  Americans  see-sawed  about 
vaguely.  Business  on  Tuesday  continued  very  quiet ;  but  the 
tone  was  not  quite  so  heavy.  The  leading  markets  did  not  mend  ; 
but  Americans  made  a  recovery.  Foreign  were  firm  ;  and  there  was 
some  animation  in  speculative  lines.  The  feature  of  Wednesday 
was  the  big  drop  in  Rails,  owing  to  strike  fears  and  the  closing  of 
some  weak  accounts.  Home  Government  issues  were  lowered  by 
uneasiness  as  to  foreign  relations.  Americans  fell  back  again ; 
and  Foreign  were  rather  shy.  On  Thursday  morning,  Rails  fell 
still  lower  ;  but  later  in  the  day  the  tendency  amended.  Consols 
closed  ^  higher ;  and  the  leading  markets  were  better  generally. 
Friday  opened  pretty  firm,  but  straggled  as  the  day  advanced.  Con¬ 
sols  were  a  weak  spot ;  but  Rails  were  cheered  by  the  Great  Eastern 
settlement.  Saturday  was  but  little  changed,  except  for  weakness 
in  some  speculative  lines.  Consols  closed  at  77§-|  ex  div. — a 
fall  of  ^  in  the  week.  In  the  Money  Market,  there  was  a  fair 
demand  for  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  month-end,  and  discount 
rates  hardened.  Business  in  the  Gas  Market  aggregated  about 
the  same  as  the  week  before  ;  but  it  was  more  largely  distributed 
through  the  list  of  undertakings.  The  strength  of  the  market  was 
yet  more  abundantly  evident ;  a  large  number  of  additional  ad¬ 
vances  in  quotation  being  established,  and  without  any  counter¬ 
balancing  retrogression.  In  Gaslight  and  Coke,  the  ordinary 
had  its  full  share  of  attention,  and  was  very  firm,  marking  from 
106}  to  107;  but  the  quotation  was  left  standing  unadvanced.  In 
the  secured  issues,  the  maximum  realized  84A,  the  preference 
1025,  and  the  debenture  from  79  to  81 — a  rise  of  h  South 
Metropolitan  was  quiet  and  unchanged  at  ii6j  to  The  de¬ 

benture  marked  7gJ.  In  Commercials,  there  was  only  one  bargain 
in  the  4  per  cent,  at  113.  Among  the  Suburbans  and  Provincials, 
Bournemouth  “  B  ”  was  done  at  i6|  ex  div.,  ditto  preference  at 
14!  ex  div.,  British  at  45!,  Brighton  original  at  221,  ditto  ordinary 
at  161,  Portsea  Island  “B”  at  123,  Southampton  at  108J,  and 
South  Suburban  at  n8|  and  118J.  In  Continental  companies, 
Imperial  marked  from  181J  to  182J,  ditto  debenture  90,  European 
19!  and  ig35g,  and  Tuscan  9  and  gj.  Among  the  undertakings  of 
the  remoter  world,  Honkong  changed  hands  at  17!,  Primitiva  at 
7J  and  7T'r,  ditto  preference  at  5^  and  5I,  San  Paulo  at  21  J-|  to 
22  J,  ditto  preference  at  12^,  and  ditto  debenture  at  495. 


ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  MEMORANDA. 


Official  Statistics— Electricity  and  Gas  Consumers  in  the  Metropo.is 
— Public  Lights  of  London— Various  Classes  of  Consumption  and 
Revenue — Miscellaneous  Items— Relation  of  Electricity  and  Gas 
Capital  to  Revenue— The  Paragon  Electrical  Canvasser— Purify¬ 
ing  the  Atmosphere— When  on  Common  Ground. 

Other  matters  having  demanded  attention  lately,  we  have  had  to 
defer  the  interest  to  be  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  annual 
return  of  the  London  County  Council  relating  to  electricity  supply 
undertakings.  It  is  a  very  handy  return  ;  but  the  wish  naturally 
rises  that  it  was  a  little  more  up  to  date.  The  Board  of  Trade 
have  made  their  returns  relating  to  gas  undertakings  of  much  more 
value  by  bringing  their  issue  into  closer  relation  with  the  period 
to  which  each  return  refers.  The  London  County  Council  might 
do  likewise.  The  return  before  us  covers  the  year  1909-10.  Much 
water  has  flowed  under  the  Thames  bridges  since  then  ;  and  many 
other  things  have  happened  which  may,  in  some  measure,  have 
altered  the  complexion  of  things  electrical.  But  still  the  statistics 
are  of  use  for  comparison  purposes,  as  they  indicate  the  trend,  if  not 
the  exact  position,  of  present  affairs.  It  is  first  remarked  that  the 
number  of  consumers  possessed  by  fifteen  Borough  Council  under¬ 
takings  was  returned  at  33,920,  which  is  about  3000  more  than  the 
preceding  year.  Concerning  the  thirteen  Companies,  we  cannot 
exactly  tell  how  the  year  progressed  in  this  regard  with  them,  seeing 
that,  on  this  occasion,  the  County  of  London  Company  do  not 
make  a  return,  while  last  year  the  Charing  Cross  Company  kept 
to  themselves  their  number  of  private  consumers.  If  we  accept 
the  figure  now  obtained  for  the  Charing  Cross  Company,  and  take 
last  year’s  figure  for  the  County  of  London  with  an  increase  on  it  of 
(say)  a  couple  of  hundred,  the  total  of  the  customers  of  the  Com¬ 
panies  is  only  about  78,300,  which  is  an  increase  of  approximately 
2500  consumers  on  the  previous  year’s  figures.  Thus,  the  28  un¬ 
dertakings  could  only  number  between  them  112,220  consumers 
at  the  end  of  the  period  upon  which  report  is  made ;  while  the 
three  London  Gas  Companies  alone — not  reckoning  those  of  other 
Companies  partly  within  the  Administrative  County  of  London  and 
partly  without — could,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  boast  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,120,000  consumers.  This  is  extremely  interesting.  But 


another  fact  that  arrests  attention  is  that,  in  the  return  now  before 
us,  the  Kensington  and  Knightsbridge  Company  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Company  both  actually  show  a  set-back.  The  first-named 
Company  is  credited  with  having  4149  consumers;  a  year  previ¬ 
ously  the  figure  was  4350.  The  Metropolitan  in  this  return  figure 
for  10,234  consumers;  twelve  months  since  the  claim  was  11,500. 
Some  explanation  appears  to  be  required  here. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  statistics  alludes  to 
public  lighting.  The  number  of  arc  lamps  in  the  districts  of  the 
electricity  supply  Borough  Councils  was  4775  ;  but  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  supplied  by  the  Companies,  there  were  only  1768.  This  tells 
a  tale,  which  is  emphasized  by  the  number  of  incandescent  electric 
lamps  in  use — in  Borough  Council  electricity  supply  districts,  5638  ; 
and  in  Company  supply  districts,  213.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  the  Borough  Councils  in  the  districts  of  the  thirteen  Com¬ 
panies  had,  all  told,  only  1981  electric  lamps  in  use,  or  an  increase 
of  54  during  the  year  (accounted  for  by  the  experimental  lamps  in 
the  City),  while  the  Borough  Councils  who  “  manage  ”  electricity 
supply  undertakings  have  a  total  of  10,413  electric  lamps  in  their 
areas,  or  an  increase  of  2345.  We  reiterate  that  this  tells  a  tale. 
The  increase  is  entirely  a  metallic  filament  lamp  one  ;  there  having 
been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  reduction  of  84  arc  lamps.  The 
principal  contributors  to  the  increase  in  metallic  filaments  are 
Marylebone,  Fulham,  Hammersmith,  and  Hampstead.  An  actual 
reduction  of  arc  lamps  in  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis  shows  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  Though  the  efficiency  of  the  metallic 
filament  lamp  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  the  arc  lamp,  and  though 
the  renewal  expenses  run  somewhat  heavy,  the  costs  of  labour  and 
upkeep  in  connection  with  the  arcs  make  the  metallic  filament 
lamp  the  greater  favourite  with  those  lighting  authorities  who 
(this  must  be  kept  well  in  mind)  also  run  electric  supply  concerns. 
The  arc-lamp  makers  are  not  particularly  pleased  with  the  way 
things  are  going  with  them  in  connection  with  street  lighting  and 
outside  shop  lighting.  What  with  high-pressure  gas  lighting,  the 
modern  types  of  inverted  burner,  and  the  electric  metallic  fila¬ 
ment  lamp,  their  street  lighting  trade  is  being  gradually,  but  surely, 
throttled.  While,  however,  we  see  that,  for  public  lighting  in  the 
streets  of  London,  the  end  of  the  period  under  review  found  the 
electrical  industry  with,  all  told,  12,394  lamps — arc  and  metallic 
filament — the  three  Gas  Companies  at  the  close  of  1910  had  74,517 
public  lamps  to  their  credit. 

But  we  have  a  further  significant  point  in  connection  with  the 
public  lighting;  and  this  “gives  away”  the  game  of  municipal 
management  in  the  interests  of  the  electricity  undertakings,  and 
not  in  those  of  the  ratepayers.  We  compile  from  the  return  the 
following,  which  bring  aggregate  consumptions  and  revenue  in 
the  electricity  supply  areas  of  the  Borough  Councils  into  close 


relationship. 

Units  Sold. 

Revenue. 

Street  lighting  (revenue  includ¬ 
ing  maintenance) . 

11,711,637 

£110,360 

Other  municipal  lighting  . 

1,108,442 

13.516 

Private  consumers  for  lighting  . 

31,911,458 

446,345 

Power  and  heat  for  municipal 
purposes .  . . 

948.351 

4,102 

Private  consumers  for  power. 

28,445,205 

131,410 

Traction . 

990.875 

.  4,128 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  that  electricity  supplying  Borough 
Councils  draw  from  the  ratepayers  no  less  than  £123,876 
for  public  lighting  and  other  purposes  to  which  they  put  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  how  the  private  lighting  consumer 
fares  under  the  present  tariffs.  If  the  last  three  items  in  the  table 
are  added  together,  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  aggregate  con¬ 
sumption  about  equals  the  consumption  of  private  consumers 
for  lighting,  yet  the  receipts  only  total  to  £139,640,  as  against 
£446,345  for  private  lighting.  This  seems  unfair  and  dispropor¬ 
tionate  ;  and  it  very  clearly  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  private 
consumers  have  to  bear  the  financial  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
All  consumption  other  than  private  lighting  is  in  excess  of  the 
private  lighting  by  11,293,052  units  ;  and  yet  private  lighting  paid 
in  the  year  dealt  with  in  the  returns  £182,829  *n  excess  of  all 
other  custom — municipal,  power,  or  otherwise.  We  do  not  hear 
much  in  these  days  about  those  at  one  time  sacred  principles 
(which  were  never,  no  never  on  any  consideration,  going  to  be 
violated)  on  which  tariffs  were  founded.  The  figures  produced 
here  show  how  these  principles  have  gone  under,  and  no  longer 
faithfully  apply  to  the  conditions  as  they  have  developed. 

There  are  three  or  four  more  figures  that  will  be  of  interest. 
The  units  consumed  by  electricity  supplying  Borough  Councils 
for  public  lighting  are  equal  to  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
sold  for  lighting ;  while  those  Borough  Councils  in  the  areas 
where  companies  carry  on  the  electricity  business  are  content 
for  public  lighting  with  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  units  sold  for  illu¬ 
minating  purposes.  Then,  again,  the  fifteen  Borough  Councils 
trading  in  electricity  only  pay  o'ogd.  per  unit  sold  in  the  shape 
of  rates  and  taxes,  while  the  Electricity  Companies  are  compelled 
to  pay  o’igd.  per  unit  sold.  This  is  not  equitable.  The  total 
revenue  for  the  year  of  the  fifteen  electricity  supplying  Borough 
Councils  was  £724,205 ;  and  of  the  thirteen  Electric  Supply 
Companies,  £1,658,3x9 — together  £2,382,524.  The  total  income 
of  the  three  London  Gas  Companies  in  1910  was  £7,170,207,  and 
in  the  year  before  £6,733,207.  To  obtain  a  revenue  one-third 
the  amount  of  the  three  Gas  Companies,  the  electricity  concerns 
have  raised  capital  amounting  to  £19,889,671,  or,  deducting  the 
sum  repaid  by  the  Borough  Councils,  £19,094,617.  The  capital 
and  borrowed  money  raised  by'  the  three  Gas  Companies  total 
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to  £40, 1 58,1 51 ;  but  if  we  separate  from  this  the  sums  added  on 
conversion  and  the  non  dividend  bearing  (premium)  capital,  the 
capital  stands  at  £18,249,151,  which  is  less  than  the  amount  of 
capital  shown  to  be  employed  in  the  supply  of  electricity  in  the 
Metropolis. 

An  article  has  been  published  in  the  “  Electrical  Engineer  ” 
from  the  joint  pens  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Bullen  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Good}', 
which  article  appears  to  us  as  being,  though  much  of  it  is  some¬ 
what  well-worn,  very  fair  in  its  character  and  tone.  It  is  on 
••  Canvassers  and  Canvassing ;  ”  and  first  of  all  we  have  in  it  the 
paragon  of  canvassers  portrayed — all  the  indispensable  virtues 
(including  truthfulness)  of  such  an  individual  are  laid  bare.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  an  electrical  canvasser  should  be  on  drinking 
terms  with  all  the  electrical  contractors  of  the  1  )cality.  The  in¬ 
sinuation  is  not  quite  a  pleasant  one.  He  must  be  well  dressed; 
and  he  must  be  a  gentleman.  A  modification  is  made  by  the 
writers  of  the  latter  qualification,  in  the  words  “  or  at  least  have 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman.”  He  may  be  fluent ;  but  he  must 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  “should  be” — the  words 
“  must  be  ”  are  not  used — thoroughly  conversant  with  the  latest 
electrical  developments.  He  should  be  a  good  conversationalist ; 
he  should  possess  not  merely  good  manners,  but  many  manners 
— observing  the  apostolic  injunction,  he  should  be  “all  things  to 
all  men.”  To  that  the  canvasser  with  any  self-respect  might  in 
these  times  object.  He  must  (this  is  excellent  advice  to  electrical 
canvassers)  “avoid  exaggeration,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  does  the 
devil.”  We  have  just  been  reading  about  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  being  a  gentleman,  or  at  least  having  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman;  therefore  the  reference  to  his  satanic  majesty  seems 
superfluous.  The  points  on  which  there  should  not  be  exaggera¬ 
tion  are  illustrated.  “  In  neighbourhoods  where  gas  is  really 
cheaper,  light  for  light,  than  electricity,  the  point  should  be 
‘gracefully’  conceded  [we  can  picture  this  being  done]  ;  and  the 
canvasser  should  persuasively  emphasize  the  qualities,  such  as 
cleanliness  and  convenience,  which  are  the  universal  monopoly  of 
electricity.”  Those  are  the  words  of  the  writers  of  the  article ; 
they  have  forgotten  already  the  virtue  of  truthfulness.  “  The 
sort  of  canvasser  who  goes  about  advising  people  with  very  small 
incomes  to  instal  electric  radiators  and  cookers  only  does  harm ; 
for  if  he  is  taken  at  his  word,  and  the  consumers  instal  apparatus 
which  they  cannot  afford  to  use,  the  reputation  of  the  supply 
company  will  be  damaged  by  the  persistent  denunciations  of 
these  unhappy  persons.”  Here  is  a  case  in  point : 

An  over-zealous  canvasser,  in  conversation  with  a  lighting  consumer 
of  the  working  class,  persuaded  him  to  purchase  and  use  an  electric 
radiator.  The  canvasser  assured  the  consumer  that  the  radiator  might 
be  burned  continuously  at  no  greater  expense  than  would  be  incurred 
for  a  coal  lire.  Current  for  heating  costs  2d.  per  unitin  this  particular 
district.  The  consumer  used  the  radiator  in  his  living  room  in  place  of 
the  fire  ;  and  he  was  disgusted  to  receive,  at  the  end  of  his  first  winter 
quarter,  a  heating  bill  of  about  £10.  He  could  not,  or  would  not,  pay 
the  bill.  The  supply  to  his  house  was  disconnected  ;  and  to  this  day 
it  has  never  been  re  connected.  The  company  has,  in  this  way,  lost 
irrevocably  a  consumer  who,  although  small,  at  any  rate  gave  very 
little  trouble  until  he  made  his  unfortunate  experiment  with  an  electric 
radiator. 

We  hope  the  result  of  Messrs.  Bullen  and  Goody’s  article  will 
have  good  effect.  The  canvassers  of  the  gas  industry  will  be 
delighted  to  meet  gentlemen  canvassers  of  the  electricity  industry 
who,  among  their  many  other  good  attributes,  are  truthful.  This 


characteristic  alone  will  make  the  work  of  the  gas  canvasser  much 
easier  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  in  many  quarters. 

The  electrical  industry  look  with  feelings  of  sharp  and  pro¬ 
found  envy  upon  the  magnificent  contribution  the  gas  industry 
has  made  towards  the  relief  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  smoke 
nuisance.  It  came  as  an  awful  shock  to  the  competitors  to  learn 
from  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns  more  than  twelve  months  ago 
that  two  of  the  Metropolitan  Gas  Companies  had  then  fixed  (to 
say  nothing  of  privately  owned  ones)  as  many  as  1,300,000  heating 
appliances  of  various  descriptions,  which  must  have  tended 
largely  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  London.  He  acknowledged 
that  legislation  could  not  have  effectively  done  so  much  as  the 
Gas  Companies  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  domestic  gas  appliances  had  a  substantial  in¬ 
fluence  in  bringing  about  the  excellent  diminution  in  foggy  days 
shown  by  the  last  report  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Society  : 

D  _■  1  Average  Number  of  Hours  of  Bright 

‘  Hays  with  Fog.  Sunshine. 

1883-4  to  1891-2 . 29  9  .  .  55  6 

1892-3  to  1900-I . 20  7  ..  yo'l 

1901-2  to  1909-10 . 10  6  ..  .  93'5 

This  is  highly  satisfactory.  For  the  point  we  are  indebted  to  a 
reminder  in  an  article  by  Mr.  John  B.  C.  Kershaw  in  the  “  Elec¬ 
trical  Review.”  He  very  properly  places,  like  Mr.  Burns,  gas  in 
the  superior  position  among  the  fuel  agents  that  have  rendered 
service  in  producing  these  more  healthy  atmospherical  conditions. 
His  words  are :  “  The  domestic  chimney,  which  in  the  past  has  been 
a  great  offender,  has  certainly  shown  remarkable  improvement. 
This  is  110  doubt  largely  due  to  the  increasing  use  (for  heating 
and  cooking)  of  gas,  electricity,  and  solid  smokeless  fuels.”  How 
the  electricity  industry  wish  they  had  the  power  to  change  places 
with,  and  so  take  precedence  of,  gas  for  heating. 

But  there  is  that  thermal  spectre  always  ranked  on  the  side  of 
electricity,  while  on  the  side  of  gas  is  a  generous  thermal  value 
that  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  any  process  of  electrical  negation. 
However,  there  is  a  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  coming  on  in 
Manchester  in  November  next,  and  in  London  next  May;  and 
the  electric  appliance  manufacturers  are  being  asked  to  gird 
up  their  loins,  and  assist  in  demonstrating  to  the  public  that 
electrical  appliances,  notwithstanding  the  lower  plane  occupied 
by  the  heating  agent  in  the  matter  of  calorific  value,  are  not 
more  expensive  to  run  than  gas  appliances,  that  their  first  cost 
is  no  more,  and  that  the  cost  of  repair  is  not  excessive.  Truth¬ 
fulness  is  a  virtue  that  electrical  exhibition  stand  attendants 
should  cultivate  as  well  as  electrical  canvassers.  However,  gas 
will  be  there  to  protect  itself ;  and  the  public  has  not  lost  all  sense 
of  judgment  as  it  is  patent  some  electricians  believe  it  has.  It 
was  suggested  in  the  “Memoranda”  the  other  week  that  the 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  should  be  asked  to  send  a  gas  cooker 
and  a  competent  cook  to  demonstrate,  at  the  Electrical  Exhibition 
at  Olympia,  the  inferiority  of  the  electric  cooker  side  by  side  with 
the  gas-cooker;  but  we  have  not  heard  that  the  Exhibition  autho¬ 
rities  have  jumped  at  the  idea.  At  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhi¬ 
bitions,  the  gas  cooker  and  the  electric  cooker  will  occupy  common 
ground.  There  are  still  weeks  in  one  case,  and  months  in  the 
other,  in  which  the  latter  can  be  improved.  Will  it  then  show  up 
superior  to  the  gas-cooker  in  its  range  of  usefulness  and  economy  ? 
We  entertain  a  very  confident  opinion  that  it  will  not. 


INCLINED  CARBONIZING  CHAMBERS  IN  VIENNA. 


Installation  at  the  Leopoldau  Municipal  Gas-Works. 


'fnnfi  flflagd 


In  the  review  of  the  progress  of  the  gas  undertaking  of  the 
Municipality  of  Vienna  which  appeared  in  the  “Journal”  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  last  year,  it  was  mentioned  that,  in  order  to 
meet  the  continually  growing  output  of  gas,  an  installation  of 
inclined  carbonizing  chambers,  capable  of  producing  about  ij- 
million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day,  was  erected  in  1908  ;  and  that 
the  following  year  the  installation  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  19  chambers  ;  making  34  in  all,  with  a  daily  productive  capacity 


of  nearly  3  million  cubic  feet.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  fmther 
extensions  were  being  made  at  the  municipal  gas-works  at  Sim¬ 
mering  ;  while  new  works  were  being  constructed  at  Leopoldau. 
We  give  a  view  of  a  fine  installation  of  inclined  chambers  at  these 
works.  It  has  a  two-fold  interest,  as  it  shows  in  the  background, 
on  the  right,  the  large  gasholder  which  recently  collapsed.  An 
account  of  this  accident  was  given  in  the  “  Journal  for  Aug.  22 
(p.  478),  where  a  better  view  of  the  holder  will  be  found. 
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VERTICAL  RETORTS  AT  HELENSBURGH. 


Glover-West  Installation  Opened. 

Readers  of  the  “  Journal  ”  may  remember  that  the  extensions 
which  have  lately  been  carried  out  at  the  Helensburgh  Gas- 
Works,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Corporation  Gas  Engineer 
and  Manager  (Mr.  William  Blair),  comprise  an  installation  of 
Glover-West  vertical  retorts  of  a  capacity  of  half-a-million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  day,  coal-handling  plant,  gas-engines,  and  driving 
gear,  and  a  new  coal-store  building,  covering  an  area  of  9000 
square  feet,  with  double-span  roof.  The  following  are  a  few 
particulars  of  the  installation,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
the  “  Journal  ”  for  the  2nd  of  May  last  (p.  282). 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  North  British  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  to  enable  the  coal-waggons  to  run  direct  from  the  railway 
siding  into  the  coal-store.  The  railway  track  is  extended  across 
the  store  to  a  point  where  a  hydraulic  waggon  tipper  lifts  one  end 
of  the  waggon  and  discharges  the  coal  to  the  mouth  of  a  coal- 
breaker — thus  facilitating  the  discharge  of  the  coal  to  the  plant. 
The  waggons  are  weighed  on  a  weighbridge  situate  inside  the 
store,  and  there  is  a  turntable  to  enable  them  to  be  diverted  to 
lines  leading  to  other  parts  of  the  store  and  works.  The  retort- 
house  is  constructed  of  steel  stanchions  of  modern  design,  with 
walls  of  qj-inch  brickwork  built  in  between  longitudinal  girders 
and  the  main  principals  or  stanchions,  except  on  the  coal-store 
side  and  the  main  gable  end,  which  are  covered  in  by  galvanized 
corrugated  iron  sheeting.  There  are  two  settings  of  Glover-West 
retorts,  each  containing  eight  retorts.  The  arrangement  of  the 
retorts  in  the  settings  enables  any  two  retorts  to  be  in  operation, 
and  consequently  the  output  of  the  installation  can  be  readily 
regulated  to  meet  requirements  ranging  between  the  minimum 
and  maximum  make  of  gas.  In  order  to  provide  for  economy  in 
working  when  the  setting  is  on  minimum  make,  each  setting  is 
constructed  with  a  twin  producer.  The  retorts  were  put  into 
operation  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  within  eighteen  hours  after  the 
starting  of  the  plant  the  retort-house  equipped  with  horizontals 
was  shut  down  completely,  and  has  remained  so  since  that  date ; 
the  whole  of  the  gas  supply  depending  upon  the  output  from  the 
vertical  retorts. 


Opening  Ceremony. 

The  installation  was  officially  opened  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
About  a  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  for  the  ceremony  ; 
the  company  including  many  well-known  gas  managers,  not  by  any 
means  all  drawn  from  West  of  Scotland  districts. 

Councillor  G.  Sellars,  Vice-Convener  of  the  Gas  Committee,  in  the 
absence,  through  indisposition,  of  the  Convener  (Bailie  T.  C.  Mitchell), 
extended  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  the  visitors. 

Mr.  F.  J.  West,  on  behalf  of  West’s  Gas  Improvement  Company, 
Limited,  the  Contractors  for  the  plant,  presented  a  silver  salver,  with 
inscription,  to  Mrs.  Mitchell,  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion. 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  through  Mr.  Sellars,  returned  thanks.  She  then 
manipulated  the  handle  of  the  hydraulic  appliance  by  which  a  waggon 
of  coal  was  emptied  into  the  breaker  ;  and  in  this  way  the  opening  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed.  The  company  then  walked  over  the  new  works, 
and  witnessed  them  in  operation.  Tea  was  afterwards  served  by  the 
Corporation  in  the  Council  Chambers. 

Provost  Maclachlan,  when  addressing  the  company,  renewed  the 
welcome  to  those  who  had  come  to  grace  their  proceedings,  and  at 
his  request  the  Town  Clerk  read  apologies  for  absence  from,  among 
others,  Mr.  A.  Masterton,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  D.  Vass,  of  Airdrie  ;  Mr. 
J.  Dickson,  of  Forfar  ;  Mr.  A.  Yuill,  of  Dundee  ;  Mr.  S.  Dickie,  of  Dum¬ 
fries  ;  Mr.  J.  Ballantyne,  of  Hamilton;  Mr.  H.  Scott,  of  Galashiels; 
Mr.  G.  R.  Hislop,  of  Paisley;  Mr.  J.  Dunlop  Smith,  of  Belfast  ;  Mr. 
A.  Bell,  of  Peebles  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Smith,  of  Hawick  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Milne, 
of  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Sellars  said  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  give  some  little 
reason  for  having  the  new  installation  they  had  opened  that  day. 
About  three  years  ago  they  had  a  report  from  the  Gas  Manager,  after 
a  very  severe  winter,  that  the  works  had  been  making  up  to  their  ut¬ 
most  capacity.  This  report  led  to  their  giving  a  little  consideration  to 
the  matter,  and  they  had  a  report  drawn  up  as  to  what  it  would  cost  to 
put  the  old  works  in  good  order,  and  perhaps  add  something  to  them. 
They  found  that  it  would  cost  about  /7000  to  patch  up  the  works  and 
give  them  a  little  more  retort  power.  They  did  not  go  into  the  matter, 
as  they  had  other  ideas  put  before  them  about  something  which  Mr. 
Blair,  who  was  a  very  practical  man,  had  thought  of.  He  was  well 
up  to  date  in  all  the  very  latest  in  gas  manufacture.  They  had  several 
systems  submitted  to  them  ;  and  ultimately  they  fixed  on  that  of 
Messrs.  Glover  and  West,  of  Manchester,  as  being  something  which 
would  be  suitable  for  a  place  such  as  Helensburgh.  They  sent  a  depu¬ 
tation  to  St.  Helens,  where  a  small  installation  was  then  working;  and 
it  satisfied  them.  They  had  guarantees  from  Messrs.  West  as  to  what 
the  works  would  do  in  the  way  of  production  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal. 
They  then  proceeded  with  the  installation  the  visitors  had  just  seen  ; 
and  he  believed  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be  a  very  remunerative  un¬ 
dertaking.  The  ground  cost  them  about /1500;  and  this  sum,  with 
the  cost  of  the  works,  including  a  railway  across  the  street,  worked  by 
hydraulic  power,  would  be  all  within  ^15,500.  They  had  had  from 
Mr.  Blair  a  report  which  showed  that  they  had  made  more  than  a 
million  cubic  feet  of  gas  beyond  what  was  produced  from  the  same 
quantity  of  coal  in  the  old  works.  He  thought  they  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  bargain  with  Messrs.  West  ;  and  they  were 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Blair  for  guiding  them  to  that  Company. 


Mr.  F.  J.  West  remarked  that  the  tests  they  had  made  showed  that 
they  had  exceeded  their  guarantees  by  at  least  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Alex.  Wilson  (Glasgow)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Helensburgh,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  add  to  the  con¬ 
gratulations  to  which  utterance  had  been  given.  In  the  first  place,  he 
said  he  considered  Mr.  Glover  was  to  be  congratulated  on  bringing  out 
such  a  fine  idea  for  carbonizing  coal  in  vertical  retorts.  Then  he  was 
specially  favoured  in  being  associated  with  Messrs  West  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  idea.  He  thought  they  might  well  congratulate  Messrs. 
West  on  having  a  good  system  to  work  upon.  Those  of  them  who 
had  seen  it  in  operation  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
the  installation  was  doing  its  work.  The  system  would  improve 
matters  very  much  in  the  gas-works.  It  would  not  only  enable  them 
to  sell  gas  cheaper — which  was,  of  course,  a  prime  consideration  -but 
also  to  do  their  work  under  much  more  favourable  conditions  than 
formerly.  He  was  sure  they  were  all  charmed  with  the  way  in  which 
the  coke  was  drawn,  as  compared  with  the  days  when  they  had  so 
much  dust  and  steam  thrown  about.  In  residential  places  like  Helens¬ 
burgh,  it  was  of  the  greatest  consideration  that  works  such  as  gas¬ 
works  should  be  carried  on  so  that  nobody  might  know  that  they  were 
there.  He  thought  they  were  going  to  have  this  state  of  things  at 
Helensburgh.  Most  of  them  were  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
only  vertical  retorts  would  be  in  use.  In  his  opinion,  the  days  of  the 
horizontal  retort,  even  with  machinery,  were  numbered.  The  Helens¬ 
burgh  Corporation  were  to  be  congratulated  on  leading  the  way  in 
Scotland  in  adopting  the  vertical  system.  They  were  also  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  so  practical  a  Manager  as  Mr.  Blair.  It  was 
not  everyone  who  would  have  had  the  courage  to  adopt,  in  a  town  the 
size  of  Helensburgh,  a  process  such  as  the  one  they  had  inspected, 
without  having  seen  it  adopted  in  a  good  many  other  places.  Most 
of  them  who  had  seen  the  plant  that  day  knew  that  Mr.  Blair  did  not 
advise  his  Corporation  on  anything  he  did  not  know  all  about.  This 
being  the  case,  they  were  bound  to  have  good  results. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  (Coatbridge),  in  support  of  the  resolution,  compli¬ 
mented  the  Corporation  and  their  Manager  on  their  courage — or,  he 
might  say,  daring — in  introducing  a  system  of  vertical  retorts.  He 
knew  a  number  of  gas-works  in  Scotland,  with  much  more  money  at 
their  command,  who  had  been  waiting  the  results  of  the  experiments 
at  Helensburgh.  He  had  never  seen  a  more  workable  installation  of 
retorts  than  they  had  just  inspected  ;  and  he  had  learned  something. 
His  Directors  were  about  to  expend  a  considerable  amount  in  im¬ 
proving  the  gas  supply  of  their  district  ;  and  he  thought  that  what 
they  had  heard  would  help  them  very  considerably.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  installation  they  had  seen  would,  in  the  hands  of  their  friend 
Mr.  Blair,  be  a  certain  success. 

Provost  Maclachlan,  in  acknowledging  the  resolution,  said  that 
since  the  gas-works  were  taken  over  by  the  Corporation  they  had  been 
a  success  ;  and  the  Corporation  had  been  able  to  reduce  the  price 
of  gas  is.  8d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  They  had  added  plant,  all  of  the 
newest  description,  two  holders — one  spiral,  the  other  telescopic  ; 
and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  they  stood  at  present  with  a  capital 
outlay  of  /51,93c).  The  total  liabilities  were  ^42, 048  ;  and  they  had 
surplus  assets  of  /13.531.  The  visitors  would  see  that  the  Corporation 
stood  in  a  very  good  financial  position  as  regarded  their  gas  under¬ 
taking.  He  would  like  to  add  his  quota  of  praise  to  the  work  which 
had  been  done.  The  guarantee  of  Messrs.  West  was  a  carboniza¬ 
tion  of  2  tons  15  cwt.  of  coal  per  retort  per  24  hours  ;  and  they  had 
already  put  through  3-06  tons.  With  a  test  of  19  tons  18  cwt.  of  coal, 
253,400  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  made,  which  was  equal  to  12,605  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  ton.  The  gas  made  per  retort  in  24  hours  was  38,610 
cubic  feet  ;  and  the  illuminating  power  was  16  3  candles,  tested  with 
a  “Metropolitan”  No.  2  burner.  The  yield  of  tar  and  liquor  was 
52  gallons  per  ton  (10-oz.  liquor),  compared  with  48  gallons  previously. 
The  coal  carbonized  in  the  vertical  retorts  had  amounted  to  500  tons. 
The  make  of  gas  had  been  6,172,500  cubic  feet,  which  was  equal  to 
12,345  cubic  feet  per  ton.  This  was  23  per  cent,  more  than  they  had 
from  the  old  retorts. 

Mr.  Blair  added  that  tests  made  from  Aug.  2g  to  31  showed  better 
results  than  those  which  had  been  given  by  Provost  Maclachlan. 

The  company  were  subsequently  entertained  at  dinner  in  the 
Imperial  Hotel — Mr.  F.  J.  West  in  the  chair.  Among  the  toasts  given 
were  “The  Corporation  of  Helensburgh,”  proposed  by  Provost 
Armour,  of  Johnstone,  and  responded  to  by  Provost  Maclachlan  ; 

“  The  Gas  Committee  of  the  Helensburgh  Corporation,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Wilson,  and  responded  to  by  Councillor  G.  Sellars  ;  “  The 
Visitors,”  proposed  by  Councillor  Bonnar,  and  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Alex.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  and  Bailie  M'Namee,  of  Wishaw  ;  “  The 
Gas  Engineer,”  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  M'Lusky,  of  Perth,  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Blair;  and  “The  Contractors,”  proposed  by 
Provost  Maclachlan,  and  responded  to  by  the  Chairman. 


Factory  Illumination  in  Holland. — The  law  for  factory  illumin¬ 
ation  in  Holland  stipulates  that  the  employment  of  women  and 
young  children  is  forbidden  in  works  in  which  the  artificial  light 
is  normally  required  between  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  An  illumination 
of  1  i  foot-candles  is  specified  as  the  minimum  for  certain  processes 
exceptionally  trying  to  the  eyes — such  as  type  setting,  engraving, 
drafting,  instrument  making,  &c. ;  and  a  minimum  of  1  foot-candle 
in  less  exacting  occupations. 

Telephones  in  Gas-Works. — The  Committee  of  the  German 
Association  of  Gas  and  Water  Engineers  have  sent  an  inquiry 
sheet  to  the  members,  and  to  the  postal  authorities,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  any  accidents  had  been  caused  by  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  telephones  and  electric  bells  in  their  apparatus-rooms.  No 
case  of  gas  being  lighted  by  sparks  from  these  instruments  was 
reported.  In  special  experiments,  ignition  sometimes  (but  only 
rarely)  resulted  when  gas  was  blown  on  instruments  in  action. 
The  Association  have  resolved  to  permit  the  installation  of  tele¬ 
phones  in  the  apparatus-rooms  of  gas-works.  They  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  fixed  outside,  and  the  bells,  if  inside,  be  provided  with 
guards  of  gauze. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  RAPHAEL  HERRING. 


The  funeral  of  Mr.  Raphael  Herring,  of  Dover,  whose  death  on 
the  27th  ult.  was  briefly  announced  in  the  “  Journal.  ”  last  week, 
took  place  at  Buckland  Church  on  Thursday,  when  the  Directors 
of  the  Dover  Gas  Company,  the  staff,  and  all  the  men  who  could 
be  spared  from  work,  were  present.  In  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  beautiful  iloral  tributes  from  members  of  the  family 
and  personal  friends,  wreaths  were  sent  by  the  Chairman,  Direc¬ 
tors,  and  Secretary  of  the  Company,  the  employees  at  the  Buck- 
land  works,  the  head  office  staff  and  the  distribution  department, 
and  the  members  of  the  benevolent  and  other  societies  connected 
with  the  works. 

The  few  particulars  that  were  given  last  week  in  regard  to  the 
late  Mr.  Herring  may  be  supplemented  by  the  following  brief 
sketch  of  his  lifework  :  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Equitable  Gas  Company,  at  their  works  at  Pimlico, 
and  later  on  in  that  of  the  Commercial  Gas  Company.  He  left 
this  position  in  order  to  give  more  attention  to  several  of  his 
inventions  connected  with  appliances  used  in  gas  manufacture. 
In  1877,  however,  he  once  more  entered  the  ranks  of  gas  managers, 
under  Mr.  Hack,  at  the  Saltley  station  of  the  Birmingham  Cor¬ 
poration.  Ten  years  later,  however,  he  was  appointed  Resident 
Manager  of  the  Dover  Gas  Company,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Raven- 
hill,  who  retired  on  account  of  ill-health.  On  leaving  Birming¬ 
ham,  he  was  presented  with  a  testimonial.  As  mentioned  last 
week,  Mr.  Herring  was  a  member  of  the  Southern  District  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Gas  Managers;  and  in  addition  to  the  paper  then  referred 
to,  he  read  one,  at  the  autumn  meeting  in  1905,  on  “  A  High-Speed 
Exhauster  for  Pressure- Raising  in  Gas-Mains.”  Mr.  Herring,  who 
was  74  years  of  age,  leaves  a  widow  and  family  of  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  One  son,  Mr.  W.  R.  Herring,  as  readers  are  aware, 
is  now  in  practice  in  Westminster  as  a  Consulting  Engineer,  and 
another,  Mr.  E.  C.  Herring,  is  Assistant  Engineer  and  Manager 
at  Dover. 

In  the  course  of  the  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Herring  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “Dover  Express”  last  Friday,  the  following  re¬ 
ference  was  made  to  his  work  at  Dover  :  “  He  was  very  successful, 
owing  to  Mr.  Willsher  Mannering,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company, 
and  his  co-Directors  working  hand-in-hand  with  their  Engineer 
and  Manager.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Herring  cultivated  a  good 
feeling  of  loyalty  and  comradship  among  the  under  officials  and 
workmen  ;  there  being  a  centre  of  union  on  the  works  in  the  form 
of  a  reading  and  recreation  room,  which  he  was  the  means  of  es¬ 
tablishing  soon  after  he  took  charge  of  the  works.” 


OBITUARY. 


The  current  number  of  the  “Co-Partners’  Magazine”  of  the 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  records  the  death,  on  the  9th  ult., 
after  a  short  illness,  of  Mr.  W.  Stephenson,  the  station  head 
clerk  at  Stratford.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  late  Imperial 
Gas  Company  in  September,  1871,  and  when  the  Company  was 
absorbed  by  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  in  1876,  he  became 
station  head  clerk  at  Shoreditch,  and  afterwards  assistant  chief 
of  the  store  department  at  Westminster.  He  resigned  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  July,  1903,  owing  to  ill-health;  but  later  on  he  enjoyed 
the  almost  unique  experience  of  returning  to  the  Company’s  service 
after  having  been  pensioned.  Some  time  after  retiring,  he  found 
his  health  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  him  to  accept  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  West  Ham  Gas  Company;  and  when  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  that  Company  with  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company 
took  place  in  January  last  year,  Mr.  Stephenson’s  knowledge  of 
station  work  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  appointment  he  then 
received,  of  station  head  clerk  at  Stratford.  Thus  he  returned  to 
the  old  service,  and  died  in  harness  at  the  age  of  68. 


Exports  of  Mineral  Oils  from  the  United  States  Last  Year. — 

According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
the  exports  of  mineral  oil  last  year  were  as  follows :  Crude, 
119,630,159  gallons;  illuminating,  932,343,617  gallons;  naphtha, 
79,059,528  gallons;  lubricating  and  paraffin,  158,866,676  gallons; 
residuum,  107,095,460  gallons — total,  1,396,995,440  gallons,  com¬ 
pared  with  1,496,795,106  gallons  in  1909. 

Eastern  Counties  Gas  Managers’  Association. — We  learn  from 
the  Hon  Secretary  and  Treasurer  (Mr.  T.  A.  Guyatt,  of  Ely)  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Felixstowe  on 
Friday,  the  29th  inst.,  and  that  the  programme  will  include  the 
Inaugural  Address  of  Mr.  F.  Paternoster,  the  Manager  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Felixstowe  Gas  Company,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Farquhar,  of  Ilford,  on  “  High-Pressure  Lighting.” 

New  Edition  of  “Michael  and  Will.” — We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Butterworth  and  Co.,  of  Bell  Yard,  E.C.,  the  sixth  edition 
of  “  Michael  and  Will  on  the  Law  Relating  to  Gas  and  Water.” 
The  preceding  edition  was  produced  under  the  editorship  of  the 
late  Judge  Shiress  Will;  but  his  judicial  duties  and  lamented 
death  necessitated  the  selection  of  a  successor.  The  services  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Scholefield,  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  the  North- 
Eastern  Circuit,  and  Editor  of  “  Lumley’s  Public  Health,”  were 
secured  ;  and  under  his  supervision  the  present  edition  of  the 
book,  a  fuller  notice  of  which  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  issue, 
was  prepared. 


PERSONAL. 


On  the  1st  of  May  last,  the  Chairman  of  the  Romford  Gas 
Company — Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  J.P. — reached  his  Jubilee  as  a 
Director ;  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Board  felt  that  the  share¬ 
holders  would  naturally  wish  to  mark  this  interesting  event  by 
offering  Mr.  Smith  some  proof  of  the  regard  and  esteem  which 
they  feel  for  him,  and  in  grateful  remembrance  of  his  long  and 
able  services.  On  behalf  of  the  Company,  he  was  presented  with 
a  set  of  decorative  silver  for  the  table,  of  the  value  of  50  guineas ; 
and  in  the  report  presented  at  the  recent  half-yearly  meeting,  the 
Directors  expressed  the  assurance  that  this  presentation  would 
have  the  cordial  approval  of  the  shareholders. 

As  noted  in  another  column,  it  was  resolved  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Barnsley  Gas  Company  to  place  on  record 
the  shareholders’  appreciation  of  the  fifty  years’  services  of  Mr. 
W.  W.  Hutchinson  with  the  Company,  and  regretting  that  ill- 
health  had  caused  him  to  resign  the  position  of  Secretary  and 
General  Manager.  The  Chairman  (Mr.  E.  G.  Lancaster,  J.P.),  at 
the  opening  of  his  address  to  the  proprietors,  said  that  Mr.  Hutch¬ 
inson  had  spent  practically  all  his  life  with  the  Company.  He 
was  born  on  the  place ;  and  the  whole  of  his  working  life  had 
been  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  undertaking.  The  positions 
he  had  held  were  now  divided  ;  Mr.  Harold  Hutchinson  having 
been  appointed  Manager  of  the  productive  part,  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Roystone  Secretary.  They  would  work  in  conjunction  ;  and  the 
Directors  hoped  that  the  results  might  be  still  more  satisfactory 
than  in  the  past. 


Electrolysis  of  Water-Mains  in  Chicago. 

Electrolysis  of  water-mains  has  been  investigated  in  Chicago 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  is 
a  factor  in  the  great  leakage  from  pipes  which  is  believed  to  be 
taking  place.  This  loss  of  water  has  been  estimated  to  amount 
to  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  whole  quantity  pumped. 
Last  year,  Mr.  Dabney  H.  Maury  reported  that  about  170  million 
gallons  a  day  were  probably  wasted  through  leaks  in  street-mains 
and  service-pipes.  As  a  result  of  an  electrolysis  survey  by  the 
Bureau’s  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hammond,  it  is  stated  in  the 
report  on  the  investigation  that  numerous  pipes  were  found  to  be 
leaking  owing  to  damage  by  electrolysis,  and  that  the  mains  were 
in  many  cases  found  to  be  carrying  sufficiently  heavy  currents  to 
render  this  source  of  injury  to  the  distribution  system  something 
to  be  studied  carefully  and  at  regular  intervals.  It  is  considered 
particularly  important  to  take  up  the  subject  just  now,  because 
the  city  is  contemplating  installing  a  high-pressure  fire-protection 
system,  and  any  failure  of  pipes  under  300-lb.  pressure  would 
probably  be  very  destructive.  The  pipes  will  probably  be  made 
of  steel,  which,  according  to  the  Bureau,  is  more  easily  affected 
by  electrolysis  than  cast  iron  ;  and  no  precaution  should  be  spared 
to  protect  them  from  such  injury.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  that 
no  remedy  can  be  prescribed  definitely  until  the  trouble  has  been 
investigated  thoroughly  ;  and  therefore  a  comprehensive  electro¬ 
lysis  survey  is  urged  to  determine  the  existing  conditions. 


Proposed  Formation  of  an  Institution  of  Water  Engineers. — 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the 
Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908,  for  a  licence  directing  an 
association  about  to  be  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Institution 
of  Water  Engineers  to  be  registered  with  limited  liability,  without 
the  addition  of  the  word  “  limited  ”  to  the  name.  The  objects  for 
which  the  proposed  Institution  is  to  be  established  are:  (1)  To 
acquire  and  take  over  the  whole  or  any  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  Association  of  Water  Engineers,  established  in  1896;  and  (2) 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  water  engineering  in  all  or  any  of 
its  branches,  and  all  matters  connected  with  or  relating  to  water 
undertakings. 

Friction  Losses  in  Elbows  and  Tees  in  Small  Pipes.— This  is  a 
subject  which  has  not  often  been  investigated,  though  the  import¬ 
ance  of  friction  losses  in  certain  classes  of  construction  has  been 
frequently  emphasized.  Experiments  made  some  nine  or  ten 
years  ago  by  Mr.  C.  W.  L.  Alexander,  at  the  University  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  showed  that  Weisbach’s  formula  for  these  losses  gave 
results  which  were  too  large  for  sharp  bends  and  too  small  for 
long  ones.  But  his  work  was  limited  in  scope,  and  made  with 
pipes  of  varnished  wood.  We  learn  from  “  Engineering  Record 
that  further  investigations  into  this  subject  have  been  cairied  out 
at  the  hydraulic  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  George  J.  Davis,  who  has  published  the 
results  in  one  of  the  University  “  Bulletins.”  The  experiments 
were  conducted  with  2-inch  pipe,  a  number  of  standard  commei- 
cial  fittings,  and  several  bends  of  different  radii  made  from  pieces 
of  2-inch  pipe.  These  were  inserted  between  runs  of  pipe  ot 
sufficient  length  to  permit  the  determination  of  the  entire  distance, 
above  as  well  as  below  the  bend,  in  which  the  latter  affected  the 
regularity  of  the  flow.  The  losses  at  many  different  velocities 
were  determined  for  each  bend  or  fitting;  and  the  results  aie 
tabulated,  and  also  plotted  logarithmically.  With  10  feet  velocity, 
the  loss  of  head  due  to  curvature  first  becomes  apparent  when  the 
radius  of  the  bend  is  about  32  times  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  and 
increases  very  slowly  until  the  radius  is  about  six  diameters.  T  hen 
it  grows  in  a  rapidly  increasing  amount  until  at  a  radius  of  two 
diameters  it  is  three  times  what  it  was  at  six  diameters,  and  at 
one  diameter  is  about  nine  times  what  it  was  at  six  diameters. 
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WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  1910. 


Labour  statistics  of  one  kind  and  another  are  certainly  just  now 
much  in  evidence ;  but  this  fact  would  not  justify  the  overlooking 
of  the  yearly  volume  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  dealing  with  changes  in  wages  and  hours  of  labour.  It  is 
a  useful  guide  to  trade  conditions,  and  so  some  of  the  principal 
points  from  the  latest  issue  (which  was  published  a  few  days  ago) 
may  be  noted. 

It  is  the  eighteenth  annual  report,  and  bears  the  signature  of 
Mr.  G.  R.  Askwith ;  and  it  deals  with  the  changes,  during  the 
year  1910,  in  the  rates  of  wages  and  recognized  hours  of  labour 
of  workpeople  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  full  week’s  work, 
exclusive  of  overtime.  Before  noticing  the  figures,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  report,  a  “  change  in 
wages  ”  is  defined  as  a  change  in  the  rate  of  remuneration  of  a 
certain  class  of  workpeople,  apart  from  any  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  work  performed.  Changes  affecting  less  than  five  work¬ 
people  in  each  case  are  not  included  ;  and  the  report  does  not 
deal  with  changes  in  average  earnings  arising  out  of  variations  in 
the  extent  of  employment  obtainable  by  workpeople.  1 1  is  pointed 
out  that  the  Department  received  returns  from  employers  and 
Employers’  Associations,  Trade  Unions,  its  own  correspondents, 
and  other  sources  ;  and  the  daily  and  trade  papers  were  searched 
for  references  to  any  movements  in  wages  or  hours.  As  soon  as 
there  was  any  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  some  change 
had  taken  place,  forms  of  inquiry  were  issued  to  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  inviting  them  to  state  the  facts  ;  and  as  a  general  rule  they 
readily  complied.  The  statistics  may  therefore,  it  is  added,  be 
said  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  the  replies  received  at  first  hand  from 
those  best  able  to  furnish  exact  particulars  at  a  time  when  the  facts 
were  fresh  in  their  memories.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  records 
used  in  the  report  are  complete ;  but  owing  to  the  general  preva¬ 
lence  of  collective  bargaining  between  organizations  of  employers 
and  of  workpeople,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain  particu¬ 
lars  of  changes  covering,  in  most  industries,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  industrial  population,  and  consequently  affording  an  indication 
of  the  direction  of  the  movement  in  the  market  rate  for  labour. 
The  year  1910  was  one  of  improving  trade  and  employment ;  and 
Mr.  Askwith  .remarks  that  this  fact  is  reflected  in  the  changes  in 
rates  of  wages,  which  showed  a  net  increase  of  £14,500  per  week, 
as  compared  with  net  decreases  of  £69,900  and  £59,200  in  1909 
and  igo8.  the  net  amount  of  the  changes  in  igio  was  largely 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  coal  and  iron  did  not  show 
such  a  marked  upward  tendency  as  other  commodities,  with  the 
result  that  the  net  increase  in  weekly  wages  in  these  industries  was 
only  £7352.  Since  1896  there  have  been  three  periods  of  rising 
wages  (1896-1900,  1906-7,  and  1910)  and  two  periods  of  falling 
wages  (1901-5  and  1908-9)  ;  the  net  effect  being  an  increase  of 
^353)9^5  ’n  an  ordinary  week’s  pay  of  the  workpeople  directly 
affected.  The  downward  movement  in  wages  which  commenced 
in  1908,  and  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  1909,  was  checked 
towards  the  end  of  the  latter  year.  Early  in  1910  it  gave  place 
to  a  slight  upward  tendency  which  was,  cn  the  whole,  maintained 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  with  the  result  that  the  general 
level  of  wages  at  the  end  of  the  year  \yas,  with  two  exceptions  (1907 
and  1908),  higher  than  at  the  end  of  any  year  since  1893,  when 
statistics  of  changes  in  rates  of  wages  were  first  systematically 
collected  by  the  Department.  The  net  effect  of  the  changes  in 
hours  of  labour  reported  last  year  was  a  reduction  of  47,575  in  the 
weekly  working  time  of  the  persons  affected. 

As  already  remarked,  the  net  result  of  all  the  changes  reported 
to  the  Department  as  taking  effect  in  igio  was  an  increase  of 
£i4,5°o  per  week  in  the  wages  of  548,900  workpeople.  Agricul¬ 
tural  labourers,  seamen,  and  railway  servants  are  not  included, 
as  the  numbers  affected  are  not  known.  Of  the  total  named, 
391,200  received  a  net  increase  of  £16,400  per  week,  and  137,400 
sustained  a  net  decrease  of  £1900  per  week;  while  the  remaining 
20,300  workpeople  had  upward  and  downward  changes  which  left 
their  wages  at  the  same  level  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  In  1909,  1,154,800  workpeople  sustained  a  net  decrease  of 
£68,900  per  week.  If,  says  the  report,  the  effect  of  the  changes  in 
rates  of  wages  be  calculated  from  the  date  of  each  change  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  aggregate  increase  in  wages  due  to  these 
changes  is  computed  at  £138,000  in  1910,  as  compared  with  de¬ 
creases  of  £2,757,400  and  £873,800  in  1909  and  1908  respectively, 
and  increases  of  £5,821,000  and  £1,419,000  in  1907  and  1906.  As 
in  previous  years,  the  changes  in  the  coal-mining  industry  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  number  of  workpeople 
affected,  and  also  of  the  total  amount  of  the  changes,  though  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  accounted  for  by  coal  mining  in  1910 
was  considerably  smaller  than  in  most  of  the  previous  years.  Of 
the  total  number  of  workpeople  whose  wages  were  changed,  70  per 
cent,  were  employed  in  this  industry ;  the  amount  of  their  net 
increase  forming  38  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  trades  accounted  for  9  per  cent,  of  the  number 
affected  and  18  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  change.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  percentages  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  iron 
and  steel  were  8  and  13,  and  for  the  textile  trades  5  and  13.  The 
changes  in  the  fifteen  years,  1896  to  1910,  show  a  net  increase  in 
every  group  of  trades  dealt  with.  The  total  net  increase,  as  already 
's  ^354)°°°  per  week ;  and  of  this,  coal  mining  accounts  for 
Li6S,ooo,  or  nearly  one-half,  while  the  building,  engineering  and 


shipbuilding,  and  textile  trades  account  for  £117,300,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  industrial  population  (5-6  per  cent.) 
affected  by  ascertained  changes  in  rates  of  wages  in  igio  was 
lower  than  in  any  of  the  previous  ten  years ;  and  the  proportion 
of  the  workpeople  so  affected  was  as  usual  largest  (38'4  per  cent.) 
in  coal  mining.  The  actual  number  of  persons  connected  with 
this  industry  who  were  affected  by  changes  in  wages  last  year 
was,  however,  smaller  than  for  several  years  past.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  no  changes  were  recorded  in  the  Federated  Districts 
(comprising  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  Shropshire,  parts  of 
Staffordshire,  and  North  Wales),  Scotland,  or  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
In  Durham  wages  fell;  while  there  was  an  increase  in  Northum¬ 
berland  and  South  Wales.  The  number  of  workpeople  affected 
in  1910  was  383,586 ;  and  the  net  effect  of  the  changes  was  an 
increase  of  £5488  per  week.  In  all  cases  wages  stood  at  a  higher 
level  at  the  end  of  1910  than  at  the  end  of  1896.  In  every  instance, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  the  Federated  Districts,  South 
Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire,  and  Bristol,  they  were 
below  the  high  level  attained  in  1900.  In  the  districts  named, 
wages  stood  at  the  same  level  as  at  the  end  of  1900.  In  1910, 
10,512  workpeople  engaged  in  the  mining  of  ironstone  and  iron 
ore  had  their  wages  changed ;  the  net  result  being  an  increase 
of  £414  per  week.  In  the  previous  year,  the  9521  workpeople 
sustained  a  net  decrease  of  £236  per  week.  In  the  quarrying 
industry,  5806  workpeople  received  a  net  increase  of  £289  per 
week  ;  while  the  figures  for  1909  showed  a  net  increase  of  £147 
per  week  in  the  wages  of  3123  persons. 

In  the  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  trades,  the  number 
of  workpeople  affected  by  changes  in  wages  in  1910  was  97,343  ; 
and  the  net  result  was  an  increase  of  £4732  per  week.  In  the 
previous  year,  93,484  persons  sustained  a  net  decrease  of  £4325 
per  week.  The  most  important  changes  in  the  engineering  trades 
were  increases  affecting  20,000  people  on  the  North-East  Coast 
and  13,000  on  the  Clyde.  The  amount  of  the  change  was  per 
cent,  on  piece  rates  and  is.  per  week  on  time  rates  in  the  former 
case,  and  5  per  cent,  on  piece  rates  and  Jd.  per  hour  or  is.  per 
week  on  time  rates  in  the  latter.  In  addition,  1279  engineers  and 
boilermakers  at  Birkenhead,  1500  engineers  at  Bradford,  and  1200 
ironmoulders  at  Sheffield  received  an  increase  of  is.  per  week; 
and  3000  boilermakers  on  the  Clyde  received  5  per  cent,  on  piece 
rates  and  Jd.  per  hour  or  is.  per  week  on  time  rates.  Employ¬ 
ment  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades  in  the  first  part 
of  1910  showed  a  marked  improvement  as  compared  with  1908 
and  1909  ;  but  it  was  adversely  affected  in  the  latter  months  of 
the  year  by  the  boilermakers’  dispute.  The  mean  percentage  of 
trade  unionists  unemployed  in  the  engineering  industry  in  1910 
was  5'8  ;  and  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  13-2.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  figures  for  1909  were  ir6  and  22'i  respectively.  The  changes 
in  rates  of  wages  in  the  textile  trades  in  1910  affected  29,220 
workers,  and  resulted  in  a  net  increase  of  £1848  per  week.  In¬ 
creases  amounting  to  £1864  per  week  affected  28,662  persons; 
while  558  sustained  decreases  amounting  to  £16  per  week. 

The  tables  set  forth  that  43  gas  workers  in  company  employ 
received  a  total  weekly  rise  in  wages  amounting  to  £3.  With 
regard  to  local  authorities,  there  are  recorded  various  instances 
of  advances.  At  Shipley,  gas-works  labourers  received  rises  of 
8d.  to  2s.  9d.  per  week,  making  the  wages  22s.  8d.  to  24s.  gd. ; 
coke-wheelers,  2s.  or  3s.,  making  the  wages  24s.  and  27s.  per 
week ;  stokers,  4d.  to  6d.  per  shift,  making  the  pay  5s.  4d.  and 
5s.  6d. ;  and  meter  inspectors,  2s.  per  week,  making  the  wages 
28s.  and  30s.  In  connection  with  the  Leeds  Corporation  gas 
undertaking,  the  following  advances  were  made  :  Stokers,  fire¬ 
men,  drawers,  and  attendants,  2d.  per  shift,  to  5s.  6d. ;  chargers, 
2d.  per  shift,  to  5s.  8d. ;  machine-men,  id.  per  shift,  to  5s.  gd.  ; 
coal-wheelers  and  purifiers,  2d.  per  shift,  to  4s.  6d. ;  coke-wheelers, 
3d.  per  shift,  to  4s.  7d. ;  coke-trimmers,  2d.  per  shift,  to  4s.  4d. ; 
yard  labourers,  2d.  per  shift,  to  4s.  2d. ;  horsemen  and  cartmen, 
is.  per  week,  to  27s.  The  lamplighters  at  Devonport  have  en¬ 
joyed  rises  of  is.  or  is.  6d.  per  week,  making  the  wages  22s.  and 
22s.  6d. ;  at  Eastleigh,  of  is.  or  2s.  per  week,  to  20s.  to  23s. ;  and 
at  Johnstone,  of  is.  per  week,  to  24s. 

As  to  the  methods  by  which  changes  in  wages  were  arranged 
last  year,  7-3  per  cent,  were  under  sliding-scales,  against  3-3  per 
cent,  in  1909;  69^5  per  cent,  were  by  conciliation  boards,  media¬ 
tion,  arbitration,  &c.,  against  68'2  per  cent. ;  and  23^2  per  cent,  by 
other  methods  (direct  arrangement,  negotiation,  &c.),  compared 
with  28-5  per  cent.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  diminution  shown  in 
the  last  eight  years  in  the  number  of  persons  whose  wages  were 
regulated  by  sliding-scales  (from  19-2  to  7-3  per  cent.)  is  almost 
entirely  accounted  for  by  the  alteration  in  the  method  of  arrang¬ 
ing  the  changes  in  rates  of  wages  of  the  South  Wales  coal-miners. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1902,  their  wages  were  regulated  by  a  sliding- 
scale  ;  but  since  then  they  have  been  arranged  by  a  conciliation 
board.  The  number  of  workpeople  in  1910  whose  changes  in 
wages  were  preceded  by  a  stoppage  of  work  was  small  (10,275, 
or  rg  per  cent.)  ;  but  in  this  calculation  no  account  is  taken  ot 
strikes  or  lock-outs  that  failed  to  produce  a  change  in  wages,  or 
of  threatened  strikes  or  lock-outs  that  may  have  influenced  the 
changes. 

Turning  now  to  the  section  of  the  report  which  deals  with 
changes  in  hours  of  labour,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  work¬ 
people  affected  in  this  way  in  1910  was  small  compared  with  that 
of  those  whose  wages  were  changed.  But,  of  course,  the  changes 
recorded  do  not  include  temporary  alterations  in  the  working 
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hours  owing  to  variations  in  the  state  of  trade,  or  the  regularly 
recurring  seasonal  alterations,  as  in  the  building  trades.  1  he 
changes  reported  affected  27,366  workpeople,  of  whom  8006  had 
their  aggregate  working  time  increased  by  7086  hours  per  week, 
and  19,360  had  reductions  amounting  to  54,661  hours  per  week. 
The  net  effect  of  all  the  changes  was  thus  a  reduction  of  47,575 
hours  in  the  weekly  working  time  of  the  persons  affected.  Of  the 
total  number  affected  by  changes  in  hours  of  labour,  12,918  were 
in  the  building  trades.  A  table  covering  the  last  ten  years  shows 
that  in  each  year  there  has  been  a  net  reduction  in  working  hours 
per  week  of  people  affected  by  such  changes. 


A  TREATISE  ON  SHALE  OIL.* 


Dr.  W.  Scheithauer  is  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  works  in 
the  Saxony-Thuringian  district  in  which  brown  coal  or  lignite 
is  distilled  for  the  production  of  oil.  The  manufacture  of  this 
brown  coal  crude  oil,  or  tar,  is  carried  out  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  production  of  crude  shale  oil  in  Scotland ;  and  the  work  by 
Dr.  Scheithauer,  which  is  before  us,  deals  with  the  manufacture 
of  oil  by  the  distillation  of  shale,  brown  coal,  and  certain  descrip¬ 
tions  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  author  is  already  well  known  as  the  writer  of  a  text-book 
on  the  manufacture  of  mineral  oils,  which  was  noticed  in  the 
“Journal”  some  years  ago  (Vol.  LXVI.,  p.  871).  The  present 
work  is  of  a  rather  more  specialized  character,  and  closely  follows 
in  style  and  execution  the  already  published  examples  of  the  new 
series  of  handbooks  on  chemical  technology  issued  by  the  publish¬ 
ing  house  of  Otto  Spamer,  of  Leipzig,  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Dr.  Ferd.  Fischer.  The  present  volume  is  well  worthy  to  take 
its  place  in  this  excellent  series. 

At  the  outset,  the  author  traces  the  history  of  dry  distillation 
processes,  beginning  with  the  distillation  of  wood  by  Boyle  in 
1661.  In  1 68 1,  a  patent  was  granted  for  the  production  of  pitch 
and  tar  from  ordinary  bituminous  coal ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  the  distillation  of  shale 
or  lignite  was  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Its  development  was 
due  in  Scotland  to  the  labours  of  James  Young,  and  in  Germany 
to  those  of  Carl  von  Reichenbach.  As  is  well  known,  the  Scotch 
industry  has  had  a  hard  struggle  to  survive  in  the  face  of  the 
competition  of  imported  mineral  oils.  The  German  industry  has 
benefited  by  the  protection  afforded  by  a  high  import  duty  on 
mineral  oils ;  but  owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  high-grade  raw 
material  and  other  causes,  it  has  proved  quite  unequal  to  meeting 
the  native  demand  for  burning  oil,  and  the  importation  of  the 
latter  into  Germany  is  extremely  large.  A  more  recent,  and  in 
many  respects  more  important,  development  of  the  shale-oil  in¬ 
dustry  is  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Australia,  where  the  rich 
native  bituminous  shale  is  distilled  in  large  quantities  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  oil,  and  may  eventually  keep  imported  oils  out  of 
the  Australian  market.  This  Australian  shale  was  at  onetime  im¬ 
ported  on  a  small  scale  into  Great  Britain  as  a  substitute  for  cannel, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  it  were  until  quite  recently  used 
by  the  Frankfort-on-Maine  Gas  Company  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  gas  which  it  supplied,  and  which  was  required  to  be  of  an 
illuminating  power  of  about  35  candles.  The  reorganization  of 
the  Frankfort  gas  supply  about  two  years  ago  incidentally  in¬ 
volved  the  abolition  of  this  high-grade  gas,  and  no  doubt  since 
that  time  Australian  shale  has  been  less  in  demand  than  hitherto 
for  gas  making  in  Frankfort. 

Dr.  Scheithauer  reviews  the  bituminous  raw  materials  available 
for  the  production  of  crude  oil.  These  are  the  bituminous  lignites 
or  brown  coals  of  Saxony  and  the  bituminous  coals  of  Messel,  the 
Scotch  bituminous  shales,  the  bituminous  shales  of  Autun  and 
Buxieres  les  Mines  in  France,  and  the  bituminous  shales  of  New 
South  Wales  already  referred  to.  There  are  reported  also  to  be 
deposits  of  bituminous  shale  in  French  West  Africa,  and  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  origin  of  these  deposits  is  discussed,  and  the 
properties  and  composition  of  the  brown  coals  and  shales  are  dealt 
with  fairly  fully.  The  author  proceeds  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
book  to  deal  with  the  distillation  process  for  the  production  of 
the  crude  oil  or  tar.  The  methods  followed  when  brown  coal  or 
lignite  is  the  raw  material  are  first  dealt  with,  then  the  different 
methods  followed  with  bituminous  coal  at  Messel  near  Darmstadt, 
and  finally  the  Scotch  shale  processes.  The  French  and  Austra¬ 
lian  shale  oil  industries  follow  the  Scotch  procedure. 

The  author  next  reviews  the  methods  of  investigating  the  crude 
oil  or  tar  and  the  liquor  obtained  in  the  first  distillation  of  the 
lignite  or  shale,  and  the  evaluation  of  the  residues.  He  then  goes 
on  to  describe  the  distillation  of  the  crude  oil  or  tar  for  the  separa¬ 
tion  therefrom  of  commercial  products.  Tables  are  given  show¬ 
ing  the  average  proportions  of  different  grades  of  oil  obtained 
from  brown  coal  tar  and  Scotch  crude  oil.  In  the  sixth  chapter, 
the  chemical  treatment  of  the  distillates  is  dealt  with. 

The  important  branch  of  paraffin  manufacture  is  the  subject  of 
the  seventh  chapter.  This  refers  more  particularly  to  the  crys¬ 
tallization,  pressing,  and  purification  of  solid  paraffin  from  the 
brown  coal  oils ;  but  there  are  a  few  pages  also  with  reference  to 
the  recovery  of  paraffin  from  Scotch  shale  oil.  The  eighth  chap¬ 
ter  discusses  the  yields  and  results  of  the  industry,  especially  the 
Saxony-Thuringian  branch  of  it.  In  the  ninth  chapter,  candle 
manufacture  is  dealt  with ;  and  the  tenth  chapter  refers  to  the 

*  “  Die  Schwelteere,  ihre  Gewinnung  und  Verarbeitung,"  von  Dr,  W, 
Scheithauer,  Direktor.  Leipzig:  Otto  Spamer  ;  1911. 


chemical  composition  of  the  crude  oil  and  its  distillates.  The 
laboratory  work  involved  in  the  industry  is  the  subject  of  the 
eleventh  chapter,  and  is  adequately  treated.  The  twelfth  chapter 
gives  statistics  of  different  branches  of  the  industry. 

In  Saxony-Thuringia,  62,363  metric  tons  of  crude  oil  or  tar 
were  produced  during  1909  in  eleven  factories.  The  crude  oil 
produced  in  Scotland  is  over  four  times  this  quantity.  There 
are  now  only  six  companies  at  work  in  Scotland ;  but  they  have 
about  1500  retorts  in  action.  In  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
industry,  the  author  points  out  that  the  distillation  apparatus  has 
played  a  far  more  important  part  in  Scotland  than  in  Saxony- 
Thuringia.  Since  the  seventies,  there  have  been  no  considerable 
changes  in  the  distillation  retorts  of  Saxony-Thuringia  ;  while  new 
types  of  retort  have  been  continually  introduced  into  Scotland  up 
to  the  most  recent  years.  The  reason  for  this  difference,  he  says, 
is  that  in  the  working-up  of  brown  coal  or  lignite  the  production 
of  coke  takes  an  important  place,  and  this  is  effected  quite  satis¬ 
factorily  by  the  old  apparatus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recovery 
of  ammonia  takes  the  place  of  coke  production  in  the  Scottish 
shale  oil  industry,  and  there  have  been  constant  and  successful 
efforts  in  Scotland  to  improve  the  yield  of  ammonia  by  changes 
in  the  retorts  and  methods  of  distillation. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  Dr.  Scheithauer  has  prepared 
in  this  volume  an  excellent  account  of  the  shale  and  brown  coal 
oil  industries.  The  account  is  necessarily  more  exhaustive  and 
authoritative  in  respect  of  the  brown  coal  branch  of  the  industry  ; 
but  within  the  limits  of  his  space,  he  has  dealt  very  satisfactorily 
also  with  the  Scotch  shale  branch  of  the  industry. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

OF  SMALL  GAS=W0RKS.* 

It  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Norton  H.  Humphrys,  in  his  book 
on  “The  Construction  and  Management  of  Small  Gas-Works,” 
has  satisfied  a  want.  It  is  a  very  common  complaint,  by  men  in 
charge  of  small  works,  that  little  is  written  to  help  them  in  their 
special  difficulties.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  managers  of  these 
works  who  are  both  competent  in  their  duties  and  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  journalistic  matter  are  few  and  far  between  ;  hence  the 
comparative  lack  of  technical  fare  for  the  small  works’  man.  It 
must,  therefore,  obviously  be  left  to  men  of  the  calibre  of  Mr. 
Humphrys  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  book  under  review  is  good  in  every  respect,  and  deals 
very  ably  with  the  whole  question  of  the  management  of  small 
works ;  carefully  explaining  such  matters  as  the  “  Legal  Position 
of  Small  Gas  Companies,”  “  Raising  and  Spending  Capital,” 
“  Selling  Prices  and  Terms  of  Supply,”  and  “  Accounts — Forms 
and  Tables,”  in  addition  to  the  details  of  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  gas.  A  Supplement  on  the  “  Actual  Costs  and 
Capacity  of  Recently  Erected  Gas-Works,”  by  Mr.  Brearley,  who 
gives  valuable  information  on  this  subject  in  his  description  of 
the  construction  of  three  gas-works,  greatly  adds  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  book. 

Mr.  Humphrys  explains  in  his  “  Introductory”  chapter  that  his 
remarks  are  chiefly  addressed  to  those  who  are  in  charge  of  small 
works  making  less  than  10  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  annum. 
He  states  that  there  are  no  less  than  450  undertakings  in  the 
United  Kingdom  making  5  millions  or  less  in  the  period  named. 
To  deal  briefly  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  respective  chapters, 
Chapter  IV.  relates  to  “  Laying-Out  Design  of  Gas-Works,”  and 
contains  some  useful  advice.  Then  follows  a  comparatively  short 
chapter  on  “  Distribution.”  In  another  short  chapter  (VI.)  on 
“  Commencing  Operations  ”  is  discussed  the  type  of  man  best 
suited  for  the  position  of  working  manager.  The  writer  is  at  his 
best  in  Chapter  VII.,  on  “The  Manager  on  the  Works.”  Lax 
methods — so  often  observed  in  the  past — are  condemned ;  and 
much  sound  common-sense  advice  is  given  on  the  important 
details  of  small  works  management.  Then  follows  “  The  Manager 
in  the  District ;  ”  and  it  is  shown  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  keep 
one’s  temper  with  exacting  consumers  as  it  is  to  properly  regulate 
district  pressures.  In  a  chapter  on  “  Selling  Prices  and  Terms  of 
Business,”  Mr.  Humphrys  shows  how  erroneous  is  the  “very 
general  idea  that  the  working  expenditure  plus  the  sum  required 
for  dividend  will  represent  a  fair  selling  price.”  Much-needed 
advice  is  also  given  on  the  question  of  “  slot  ”  meter  prices  and 
unprofitable  consumers.  In  dealing  with  “  Public  Lighting,”  it  is 
shown  how  prevalent  is  the  practice  in  villages  of  short  and  inter¬ 
mittent  lighting  hours,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  take  this  custom 
into  account  in  framing  the  price  of  gas  for  this  purpose.  In 
Chapter  XI.,  on  “  Unaccounted-for  Gas,”  we  meet  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  suppose  that  a  loss  of 
15  to  20  per  cent,  must  be  accepted  as  unavoidable;”  preparing 
the  reader  for  much  wise  counsel  on  the  necessity  of  carefully 
watching  the  sources  of  leakage  and  loss  both  in  works  and  dis¬ 
trict.  It  will  be  news  to  some  that  the  installation  of  a  sulphate 
plant  in  a  3  million  gas-works  may  prove  a  good  investment.  Mr. 
Humphrys  deals  with  the  subject,  and  briefly  describes  Wilton’s 
plant  for  the  direct  production  of  sulphate  in  small  works. 

Not  the  least  useful  part  of  the  book  is  the  reproduction  of 

*  “The  Construction  and  Management  of  Small  Gas-Works."  By  Norton 
H.  Humphrys,  Assoc. M.InstCE.,  F.C.S.  With  a  Section  on  “Actual 
Costs  and  Capacity  of  Recently  Erected  Works,"  by  John  H.  Brearley. 
London:  John  Allan  and  Co.  ;  19H.  [7s.  6d.] 
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seventeen  specimen  forms  suitable  for  keeping  accounts  and 
records  relating  to  works  and  district. 

Mr.  Brearley  has  but  a  small  portion  of  the  book  in  which  to 
give  details  of  the  construction  of  three  small  works;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  useful  and  practical  information  will  be 
referred  to  by  those  engaged  in  the  erection  of  gas-works.  Draw¬ 
ings  and  plans  are  given,  and  also  details  as  to  the  cost  of  each 
part  of  the  plant,  and  other  expenditure. 

Both  portions  of  the  book  will  doubtless  prove  valuable  to  those 
engaged  in  the  management  of  small  undertakings. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  there  are  few  gas-works  of  any 
size  without  a  sulphate  plant,  there  has  been  until  recently  no 
book  on  the  subject  to  which  either  the  student  or  the  practical 
man  could  refer  for  information.  Mr.  Gascoigne  T.  Calvert,  the 
late  Manager  of  the  Nechells  Chemical  Works,  Birmingham,  has 
supplied  the  demand  with  a  publication  which  is  likely  to  prove 
popular  and  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  those  without  much 
practical  experience  on  the  subject/’1  In  this  book  of  153  pages 
there  is  contained  much  information  profusely  illustrated. 

The  author  deals  first  of  all  with  the  composition  and  analysis 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  passes  on  to  the  raw  materials — 
ammoniacal  liquor,  sulphuric  acid,  and  lime.  Chapter  III.  treats 
of  the  plant  in  general  and  superheaters  in  particular  ;  and  atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  to  the  tachometer — an  interesting  little  instrument 
by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  record  on  a  chart  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  pumps.  There  is  no  need  to  question  the  utility  of  such 
a  tell-tale  in  a  sulphate  plant  working  at  night.  The  various  types 
of  stills  are  described  in  chapters  IV.  and  V.,  followed  by  details 
of  liming  apparatus,  waste  liquor  valves,  and  well-known  types  of 
saturators  and  the  different  methods  by  means  of  which  they  are 
discharged.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy,  from  a  perusal  of  this 
work,  that  modern  apparatus  has  played  its  part  in  greatly  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  labour  required  in  making  sulphate.  Nowadays, 
with  up-to-date  plant  of  large  size  there  is,  practically  speaking, 
little  need  for  manual  labour  ;  all  the  work  being  carried  out  by 
mechanical  appliances  merely  requiring  skilled  attention.  The 
author  deals  in  an  interesting  manner  with  methods  of  drying, 
storing,  and  packing  sulphate. 

In  Chapter  IX.,  the  author  explains  the  means  of  disposing  of 
the  waste  gases  from  the  saturator.  In  this  connection,  conver¬ 
sion  into  sulphuric  acid,  the  Claus  process,  and  oxide  purification 
are  all  discussed ;  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
method  are  explained.  A  chapter  on  “Starting,  Working,  and 
Stopping  the  Plant — Difficulties  in  Working  and  their  Remedies,” 
will  be  helpful  to  readers.  It  is  this  practical  information  which 
is  valuable,  but  which  the  practical  writer  is  often  chary  of  im¬ 
parting  to  his  readers  from  reasons  of  false  modesty,  under  the 
impression  that  “  everyone  knows  that.” 

The  work  may  be  confidently  recommended  to  all  those  who 
have  any  part  in  the  management  or  working  of  sulphate  plants. 
The  information  contained  in  it  proceeds  from  a  source  which 
is  decidedly  reliable,  trustworthy,  and  experienced ;  and  the  clear 
style  in  which  the  book  is  written  renders  the  subject  matter  easy 
of  grasp  by  the  reader. 


‘“The  Manufacture  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.’’  By  Gascoigne  T. 
Calvert.  London  :  John  Allan  and  Co.  ;  1911.  [7s.  6d.] 


Alderman  Thomas  Briggs,  of  The  Cedars,  Bowdon,  Cheshire, 
Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  from  1899-1900,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Brynn  Hall  Colliery  Company,  Limited,  and  a  Director  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company,  whose  death  on  May  28  last, 
aged  80,  was  announced  in  the  “  Journal  ”  for  the  6th  of  June, 
left  estate  valued  at  £69,911  gross,  with  net  personalty  amounting 
to  £54,198. 

The  “  Co-Partners’  Magazine.”  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  says  that  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Inspector-in-Charge  at  the  Camden 
Road  office  of  the  Company,  will  retire  on  the  1st  of  November 
next  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  that  Mr.  R.  Willsmer,  Inspector- 
in-Charge  at  Mare  Street,  will  succeed  him.  Mr.  Hunter  entered 
the  service  of  the  Imperial  Gas  Company  in  May,  1870,  and 
completed  41  years’  service  on  the  17th  of  July  last. 

Mr.  M.  M’Callum  Fairgrieve,  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  has 
written  to  “  Nature  ”  to  direct  attention  to  the  inaccuracy  of  a 
common  statement  in  elementary  text-books  describing  the  action 
on  litmus  of  carbon  dioxide  in  solution.  The  writer  says  it  is 
generally  stated  that  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  is  to  turn  litmus 
“  wine  red;’’  while  the  fact  is  that  carbon  dioxide  dissolved  in 
distilled  water  turns  neutral  litmus  red,  just  like  any  other  acid. 
The  cause  of  the  wine-red  colour  usually  obtained  is  the  presence 
of  alkaline  bicarbonates  as  impurities.  That  this  is  the  case 
can  be  seen  by  adding  a  drop  of  ammonia  or  sodium  carbonate 
solution  to  the  carbon  dioxide  solution,  when  the  colour  changes, 
first,  from  red  to  blue,  and  then,  after  an  interval  which  depends 
on  the  amount  of  alkali  added,  to  the  wine  red  usually  associated 
with  the  action.  A  weak  solution  of  lime  water  acts  similarly  ;  and 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  origin  of  the  error,  as  if  hard  waters  are 
used  to  make  up  the  solutions  the  wine-red  colour  is  produced. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 
BY  THE  DIRECT  PROCESS. 

A  Study  of  the  Modern  Methods. 

By  G.  Stanley  Cooper,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S. 

To  the  German  chemist,  Brunck,  is  due  the  credit  for  having 
originated  a  process  which  has  completely  revolutionized  the 
methods  of  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and,  indeed,  one 
might  say,  the  whole  coke-oven  industry.  Probably  in  a  few 
years’  time,  the  improved  process  will  have  spread  to  gas-works, 
where  at  present  the  old  method  of  distillation  of  liquor  holds 
almost  universally. 

Brunck’s  installation  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  success 
practically  ;  but  he  sowed  the  seed  of  revolution,  and  later  workers 
have  benefited  by  it.  Perhaps  the  two  chief  processes  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  on  the  direct  method  are  those  of  Koppers 
and  the  Otto-Hilgenstock  Company  respectively.  In  another 
direction,  and  based  on  entirely  different  principles,  are  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  Feld,  Burkheiser,  and  Burstall.  In  this  article,  only  the 
two  direct  processes  of  Koppers  and  Otto-Hilgenstock  and  Burk¬ 
heiser  are  dealt  with — the  others  being  at  present  in  a  more  or 
less  experimental  stage,  and  much  information  concerning  them 
not  being  available. 

Undoubtedly,  the  ideal  process  is  that  put  forward  by  Burk¬ 
heiser,  and  carried  out  by  him  at  Berlin,  Hamburg,  &c.  Here 
we  have  crude  coal  gas  containing  all  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Why  then  should  it 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  outside  agencies  ? 
The  sulphur  in  coal  gas  is  capable  of  being  transformed  into 
a  compound  which  will  combine  with  ammonia  directly  to  form 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  In  ordinary  processes,  this  sulphur  is 
removed  by  oxide  and  converted  into  sulphuric  acid ;  and  then 
this  acid  is  used  to  neutralize  the  ammonia.  Theoretically,  there¬ 
fore,  the  process  is  an  ideal  one,  and  must  commend  itself  to  all 
scientists  as  being  the  final  aim  of  sulphate  makers.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  process  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  as  easy  to  work  on 
a  practical  scale  as  it  is  to  map-out  on  paper ;  and  numerous 
difficulties  are  met  with,  which  lie  outside  the  theoretical  process. 
However,  the  Burkheiser  Company  are  confident  of  the  ultimate 
success  and  value  of  the  process ;  and  a  few  years  may  see  great 
developments  in  this  direction. 

By  a  truly  direct  process,  one  would  understand  a  process  in 
which  all  the  ammonia  is  absorbed  from  the  gas  by  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  converted  into  sulphate  of  ammonia.  There  would 
be  no  distillation  of  liquor  at  all — indeed,  there  would  be  no  liquor, 
Accepting  this  definition,  the  Koppers’  process  would  be  classified 
as  a  semi-direct  process ;  for  condensation  does  take  place,  and 
about  half  the  usual  amount  of  liquor  is  produced.  This  liquor 
contains  practically  the  whole  of  the  “fixed”  ammonia  salts 
which  are  present  in  the  crude  gas.  The  liquor  is  distilled,  and 
the  ammonia  evolved  is  mixed  with  the  stream  of  crude  gas  and 
passes  into  the  saturator  with  it.  In  this  way,  the  whole  of  the 
ammonia  in  the  gas— both  “free”  and  “  fixed  is  recovered  in 
the  saturator,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  distillation. 

The  reaction  between  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia  is  exo¬ 
thermic  ;  but  Koppers  found  that  the  heat  produced  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  the  liquor  in  the  saturator  at  a  temperature 
requisite  for  the  production  of  solid  sulphate,  so  long  as  the  crude 
gas  was  passed  into  the  saturator  cool.  He,  therefore,  devised 
the  process  of  heating-up  the  gas  after  leaving  the  condensors, 
and  passing  it  into  the  saturator  at  a  higher  temperature.  Such 
conditions  he  found  quite  satisfactory  for  the  production  of  a 
good  salt ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  Koppers’  process 
works. 

The  Otto-Hilgenstock  process  claims  to  be  a  truly  direct  pro¬ 
cess,  in  that  no  distillation  is  evolved — there  being  no  condensation 
and  no  effluent  liquor.  On  leaving  the  ovens,  the  gas  is  sprayed 
with  hot  tar ;  and  this  is  said  to  remove  practically  all  traces  of 
tar-fog  from  it.  From  this  tar  spray,  the  gases  go  direct  to  the 
saturator  ;  and  here  the  ammonia  is  extracted. 

One  or  two  questions  suggest  themselves  in  connection  with 
this  process.  It  is  stated  that  the  gases  are  maintained  throughout 
at  a  temperature  above  the  dew-point,  and  hence  there  is  no 
condensation  of  aqueous  vapour  and  no  solution  of  ammonia. 
This  being  so,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  fixed  ammonia  salts 
are  carried  forward  into  the  saturator.  Of  the  fixed  ammonia 
salts,  70  to  80  per  cent,  consist  of  ammonium  chloride ;  and  if 
this  reacts  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  saturator,  some  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  gas  would  be  produced  and  carried  forward.  This 
gas  wou  d  be  a  source  of  great  trouble  in  the  mains,  owing  to  its 
high  corrosive  power.  If  no  hydrochloric  acid  is  produced,  then 
the  ammonium  chloride  would  eventually  be  precipitated  along 
with  the  sulphate  ;  and  hence  the  latter  would  be  partially  con¬ 
taminated. 

To  the  writer,  this  seems  to  be  the  possibility  if  there  is  no  con¬ 
densation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  condensation,  then  if 
the  ammonia  is  to  be  recovered  at  all,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
distillation  or  evaporation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  liquor 
should  be  evaporated,  and  solid  ammonium  chloride  recovered  in 
this  way  ;  and  hence  all  the  ammonia  would  be  accounted  for. 

The  above  outline  shows  briefly  the  trend  of  the  development 
in  sulphate  manufacture  and  ammonia  recovery;  and  one  must 
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admit  that  the  methods  are  far  ahead  of  those  adopted  for 
ammonia  recovery  on  gas-works.  No  scrubbing  plant  is  here  re¬ 
quired,  and  no  water;  and  so  alone,  the  annual  saving  on  a  big 
installation  would  be  enormous.  Apparently,  too,  according  to 
several  observers,  the  quality  of  the  gas  is  not  affected. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  some  enterprising  gas¬ 
works  will  come  forward  and  adopt  one  of  these  modern  plants  for 
ammonia  recovery.  Once  adopted,  the  development  will  be  very 
rapid  indeed.  _ _  _ _ 

THE  LOSS  OF  AMMONIA  FROM  ITS  SOLUTION. 


By  A.  V.  Hendrickson. 

In  view  of  the  statements  that  have  recently  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  loss  of  ammonia  that  occurs  when  a  solution  con¬ 
taining  it  is  heated,  the  experiments  detailed  below  were  made  to 
gain  further  information  on  this  point. 

R.  Rempel  (“  Zeits.  f.  angew.  Chemie,”  1889)  stated  that  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  semi-normal  ammonia  may  lose  about  20  per  cent,  of  its 
content  of  ammonia  in  five  minutes,  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
shallow  porcelain  basin  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Quite  recently 
J.  T.  Sheard  stated  that  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  still  atmo¬ 
sphere,  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  exposed  may  be  lost ;  while 
in  the  “Journal  of  Gas  Lighting”  for  May  9,  G.  M.  Gill  re¬ 
ports  the  following  figures  obtained  by  heating  a  liquor  contain¬ 
ing  4  “  ounces  ”  free  ammonia,  and  8-4  “  ounces  ”  fixed  ammonia. 
As,  however,  the  “  fixed  ”  ammonia  would  not  be  affected  by  heat¬ 
ing,  the  “free”  only  is  considered.  From  the  “ounce  ”  strength 
figures  given,  the  ammonia  in  grammes  per  100  c.c.  of  liquor  has 
been  calculated : 
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No  details  are  given  as  to  the  method  of  testing  or  of  the  vessel 
used. 

In  the  following  series  of  experiments,  the  test  liquid  was  made 
by  diluting  ammonia  solution  of  o'88  specific  gravity  with  distilled 
water.  The  strength  of  such  solution  was  g-6  “  ounces,”  approxi¬ 
mately,  and  contained  “  free  ”  ammonia  only. 

For  the  experiments,  three  vessels  were  used — 

(1)  Glass  beaker,  3^  inches  diameter  by  3  inches  deep. 

(2)  Small  narrow-neck  flask,  3  inches  greatest  diameter ; 
the  neck  being  z\  inches  long  by  J  inch  diameter. 

(3)  Large  porcelain  evaporating  dish — the  diameter  of  the 
liquid  being  about  35  inches,  the  greatest  diameter 
of  the  dish  being  5  inches. 

The  solutions  were  supported  on  the  usual  wire  gauze,  and 
gradually  heated  by  an  ordinary  bunsen  flame.  The  details  of  one 
experiment  are  shown  in  the  beaker  test  below.  Normal  sulphuric 
acid  was  used  for  titrating,  and  the  loss  of  ammonia  is  stated  as 
a  percentage  of  the  original  content. 


(1)  Titrated  direct  =  2‘oo  grammes  per  100  c.c. 

(2)  Titrated  after  storing  =  1-87  ,,  ,, 
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meter  was  not  considered  definite  enough.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  the  solution  was  heated  with  the  thermometer  suspended 
at  about  the  centre  of  the  depth  of  the  liquid. 

In  the  next  tests,  some  of  the  ammonia  solution  was  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  three  vessels,  on  a  shelf  in  the  laboratory  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  temperature  of  the  rocm  during  this  period  did 
not  vary  more  than  50  (6o°  to  65°  Fahr.),  and  the  solutions  were 
not  in  a  direct  draught,  other  than  that  caused,  during  a  part  of 
the  time,  by  people  moving  about. 

The  original  solution,  titrated  in  all  cases  immediately  before 
the  test,  contained  2-108  grammes  of  ammonia  per  100  c.c.  After 
standing  twenty-four  hours — 

The  beaker  contained  o'  136  grammes  =  93'G  per  cent,  loss 
The  flask  ,,  1-870  ,,  ==ii-3 

The  dish  ,,  0  085  ,.  =960  ,, 

These  tests  are  important  as  showing  the  effect  of  evaporating 
surface,  the  dish  having  lost  96  per  cent,  of  its  ammonia  content 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  following  figures  were  obtained  with  actual  samples  of 
ammoniacal  liquor.  They  were  heated  in  the  same  vessels  as 
previously,  account  being  taken  of  the  “  free  ”  ammonia  only. 
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Further  samples  of  other  liquors  1 
Laboratory  shelf  for  the  given  period. 
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The  tests  therefore  show  that  considerable  loss  of  ammonia 
occurs  when  its  solution  is  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  free  from 
direct  draughts ;  such  loss,  even  after  the  lapse  of  but  two  hours, 
amounting  to  14  per  cent,  where  the  surface  exposed  is  large. 
Large  losses  also  occur  on  agitation ;  a  liquor  of  approximately 
q-oz.  strength,  “  free”  ammonia,  having  lost  6-5  per  cent,  after  one 
minute’s  gentle  agitation  in  the  cold.  With  hot  liquor  the  loss 
is  considerably  greater. 

The  method  of  heating  has  also  large  influence  on  the  ammonia 
driven  off,  as  apparently  also  does  the  depth  of  the  liquid. 


As  to  the  tests  with  the  beaker  and  flask  given  above,  the  liquid 
was  agitated  after  each  addition  of  acid  ;  and  with  the  evaporat¬ 
ing  dish,  mixture  was  brought  about  by  the  use  of  a  glass  stirring 
rod.  This  agitation,  with  large  surfaces,  causes  a  great  loss  of 
ammonia,  as  proved  in  the  following  experiment,  in  which  the 
same  quantity  of  the  ammonia  solution  was  placed  in  the  evapo¬ 
rating  dish  and  (1)  titrated  direct,  the  acid  being  run  in  until 
practically  the  neutral  point  was  reached,  and  then  mixed  with 
the  least  possible  agitation ;  and  (2)  titrated  after  stirring  slowly 
with  the  stirring  rod  for  one  minute. 


With  this  result  in  mind,  the  next  series  was  made— avoiding 
agitation  as  much  as  possible  during  the  titration  ;  the  acid  being 
run  in  until  the  neutral  point  was  almost  reached,  the  last  few 
drops  being  added  with  the  minimum  amount  of  stirring.  1  he 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  was,  in  every  case,  rinsed  with  water  on 
its  removal  from  the  solution. 


Presentation  to  Mr.  G.  Marvin. 

The  current  number  of  the  “Co-Partners’  Magazine”  of  the 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  contains  an  account  of  a  recent 
presentation  to  Mr.  G.  Marvin,  who  at  the  end  of  last  year  retired 
from  the  position  of  Divisional  Mains  Inspector  in  the  Distributing 
Engineer’s  Department  of  the  Company,  after  45  years  sen  ice. 
The  testimonial  took  the  form  of  a  handsome  English  eight -day 
mahogany  chiming  clock,  bearing  the  following  inscription  .  re¬ 
sented  to  G.  Marvin,  Esq.,  by  Fellow-Officers  and  Employees,  as  a 
token  of  esteem,  on  his  retirement  from  the  service  “  The  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  31st  December,  1910;  together  with  a 
pair  of  electroplated  candlesticks.  It  was  subscribed  for  by  officers 
and  employees  in  the  distribution  and  gas  sales  departments  The 
presentation,  which  took  place  at  the  Chie  >  R  7 

Road,  was  made  by  the  Distributing  Engineer  (Mr.  H.  S.  Reeson). 
In  asking  Mr.  Marvin’s  acceptance  of  the  gifts  on  behalf  of  the 
subscribers,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Marvin  would  be 
spared  for  many  years  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  retirement,  and 
referred  to  the  valuable  assistance  Mr.  Marvin  had  always  given 
him  The  Controller  of  the  Sales  Department  (Mr.  F.W.  Good- 
enough)  desired  to  associate  himself  with  everything  Mr.  Reeson 
had  stated.  He  also,  he  said,  had  had  pleasant  recollections 
of  Mr.  Marvin  in  connection  with  the  Provident  Club  and  ot  er 
matters.  Mr.  Marvin  briefly  thanked  the  subscribers.  He  re' 
marked  that  he  was  born  in  1849  on  the  site  of  the  old  London 
Cus  Works  at  Vauxhall,  where  his  father  was  Manager,  entering 
S  ,8fe  the  serviced  thi  Company,  which  was  amalgamated  with 
the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  in  1883. 
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RAISING  THE  DOORS  OF  CHAMBER  RETORTS. 


The  system  at  present  employed  to  open  the  discharging  doors 
of  chamber  retorts  consists  of  lifting  appliances,  moving  on  gang¬ 
ways  constructed  along  the  two  parallel  benches  of  retorts,  and 
worked  by  suitable  mechanism,  preferably  driven  by  electricity. 
Sufficient  space  must  be  left  between  the  gangways  to  allow  free 
passage  of  the  truck  in  which  the  coke  is  carried  away  to  be 
quenched.  The  plant  consequently  requires  not  only  a  set  of  lift¬ 
ing  appliances  with  a  motor  for  each  bench  of  retorts,  but  one 
or  more  reserve  motors  to  be  in  readiness  in  case  some  of  those 
in  use  get  out  of  order  or  are  not  sufficient.  Moreover,  the  plant 
must  have  a  special  site  for  the  passing  of  the  lifting  apparatus 
between  the  front  of  the  setting  and  the  coke  truck.  The  Com- 
pagnie  Generale  de  Construction  de  Fours,  of  Paris,  have  patented 
in  France  a  device  which  makes  it  possible  to  reduce  the  space 
needed  for  the  plant,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  its  installa¬ 
tion,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  the  maximum  degree  of  safety 
in  normal  working  of  the  discharging  doors  of  the  chambers.  It 
consists,  first,  in  utilizing  the  coke-truck  as  a  movable  support 
for  the  two  sets  of  lifting  appliances  corresponding  to  the  parallel 
benches  of  the  same  settings  ;  and,  secondly,  in  working  these 
appliances  bv  means  of  motors  arranged  so  that  they  can  either 
act  separately  for  either  of  the  two  appliances  or  simultaneously 
for  one  of  them.  With  the  arrangement  it  is  possible  to  dispense 
with  stand-by  motors,  which  are  replaced  by  others  which  work. 


In  order  to  quench  the  coke  coming  from  the  retort  chambers, 


trucks  are  generally  used,  similar  to  that  represented  in  figs.  1  and  2, 
running  along  a  track  B  laid  between  the  two  benches  of  retorts. 
These  trucks  are  made  in  the  form  of  hoods  or  cowls,  furnished 
along  two  of  their  sides  with  openings  C  through  which  the  coke 
from  the  retorts  is  discharged.  After  having  entered  the  box  A, 
the  coke  falls  into  the  hopper  D  formed  by  the  hood  at  its  top  part, 
and  thence  on  to  a  suitable  conveyor.  The  steam  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  given  off  by  the  coke  during  its  quenching  or  fall  are  dis¬ 
charged  through  the  chimney  inside  the  hood,  passing  under  the 
inclined  plate  E  (fig.  2).  A  truck,  constructed  as  described,  being 
run  to  the  front  of  the  chambers  the  coke  from  which  has  to  be 
quenched,  the  doors  are  opened  so  as  to  cause  them  to  enter  the 
openings  C,  and  then  the  mass  of  coke  is  pushed  into  the  truck, 
where  it  is  watered  in  any  suitable  way.  To  allow  of  the  doors 
of  the  chambers  being  easily  opened,  they  are  furnished  with  bars 
to  which  hooks  on  the  ends  of  the  lifting-ropes  are  secured. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  winches  F,  on  which  the  ropes 
are  wound,  instead  of  forming  part  of  a  machine  moving  along  a 
gangway  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  settings,  are  placed  on  an 
upper  platform  of  the  truck,  which  then  serves  as  a  movable  sup¬ 
port.  The  winches  are  arranged  in  pairs  on  two  shafts  G  H, 
supported  by  the  upper  platform  of  the  truck  and  on  each  side 
of  the  discharging  shoot.  Each  of  the  shafts  is  furnished  with  a 
clutch  I,  revolving  with  it,  which  will  engage  with  corresponding 
claws  J  on  the  axis  of  a  bevel  pinion  K,  with  which  gears  another 
pinion,  keyed  on  a  transverse  shaft  L.  This  shaft  carries  a 
toothed  wheel  M,  revolving  with  it,  which  can  be  moved  along 
lengthwise  so  as  to  gear  with  a  pinion  N  or  be  removed  from  it. 
The  pinion  is  operated  by  a  speed  controller  O,  enclosed  in  a 
case,  and  worked  by  an  electric  motor  P.  Stoppage  of  the 
wheel  M,  in  its  two  extreme  positions  of  gearing  and  ungearing, 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  bolting  lever,  engaging  with  grooves 
made  in  the  hub  of  the  wheel. 

The  parts  described  form  a  group  of  motor  mechanism  to  open 
the  doors  of  one  of  the  two  benches  of  retorts  in  the  same  plant. 
Another  group,  exactly  similar,  is  placed  symmetrically  on  the 
platform  of  the  truck  to  allow  of  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the 
other  bench.  The  shafts  L  of  both  groups  are  laid  one  after  the 
other,  and  are  separated  in  normal  working.  They  are  provided 
with  plates  Q,  which,  as  will  be  explained  later,  can  be  connected 
by  means  of  bolts  or  other  suitable  device. 

When  the  winch  drums  F  are  to  be  set  in  motion  to  open  the 
door  of  one  of  the  chambers,  the  wheel  M  is  made  to  engage  with 
the  pinion  N,  and  the  clutch  I  with  the  claws  J  of  the  pinion  K. 
A  motor  having  been  started,  its  movement  is  transmitted  to  the 
transverse  and  longitudinal  shafts  connected  with  it,  on  which  are 
the  drums  F — the  ropes  then  acting  to  open  the  door,  which 
remains  motionless  when  quite  open.  To  shut  it,  the  mechanism 
being  in  gear,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  operate  the  current  re- 
verser  so  as  to  make  the  motor  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  motor  stops  automatically  just  before  the  door  is  completely 
closed.  Should  the  motor  for  one  of  the  winches  fail  to  work,  the 
plates  Q  at  the  end  of  the  transverse  shafts  are  coupled  up, 
and  the  controller  connected  with  the  useless  motor  cut  off ;  the 
other  controller  being  geared.  Motion  is  then  transmitted  by  the 
two  transverse  shafts  to  the  longitudinal  shaft  opposite  that  of  the 
motor  at  work.  By  this  general  arrangement,  everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  against  the  stoppage  of  a  motor  can  be  readily 
found  on  the  truck  itself.  At  a  certain  distance  from  the  drums 
F,  there  are  others  R,  to  allow  of  the  opening  of  the  retort-doors 
outside  the  truck,  in  case  of  this  being  required  for  scurfing  the 
framework  of  the  door — an  operation  which  could  not  be  safely 
performed  from  inside  the  truck. 


Jubilee  Meeting  of  the  North  British  Association. 

The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  North  British  Association  of 
Gas  Managers  will  be  held  in  the  Philosophical  Society’s  Hall, 
Bath  Street,  Glasgow,  on  Thursday ;  the  date  having  been  changed 
at  the  meeting  held  last  year.  We  learn  from  the  programme 
issued  by  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Lawrence  Hislop, 
of  Uddingston,  (which  is  an  artistic  production,  in  a  coloured 
wrapper,  with  blank  leaves  for  notes),  that  the  proceedings  will 
be  opened  by  the  President,  Mr.  George  Keillor,  of  Broughty 
Ferry,  at  10.30  a.m. ;  and,  after  the  disposal  of  the  usual  routine 
business,  he  will  read  his  Inaugural  Address.  The  technical 
business  will  consist  of  two  papers — “  A  Short  Experience  with 
Vertical  Retorts  at  Helensburgh,”  by  Mr.  William  Blair,  of  that 
town,  and  “  Notes  on  the  Attitude  of  the  Air  Question  in  Relation 
to  Gas  Manufacture,  Purification,  and  the  Reduction  of  Quality,” 
by  Mr.  William  Key,  of  Glasgow — and  a  discussion  on  “  The  Need 
of  Publicity,”  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Mason,  of  Glasgow,  and 
Mr.  J.  Napier  Myers,  of  Saltcoats.  In  the  evening,  the  members 
and  their  lady  friends  will  dine  together  at  the  Atholl  Restaurant 
in  the  Scottish  Exhibition ;  and  next  day  there  will  be  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  Arran.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  the 
presentation  of  the  appreciation  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Young, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Alfred  Daniell,  which,  however,  will  not  be  read 
or  discussed,  but  be  included  in  the  “Transactions.” 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers, 
to  be  held  at  Cardiff  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  inst.,  the  paper 
submitted  at  a  previous  meeting  by  Mr.  Ernest  Bury,  on  “  The 
Otto-Hilgenstock  Direct-Recovery  Process  and  its  Applications,” 
an  absti'act  of  which  was  given  in  the  “Journal  ”  for  the  13th  of 
.  une  last  (p.  748),  will  be  open  for  discussion, 
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SOURCES  OF  ENERGY  AND  THEIR  EXHAUSTION. 


[Extracts  from  the  Presidential  Address  of  Sir  William  Ramsay 
at  the  British  Association.] 

The  Eighty-First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  was  opened  last  Wednesday  at 
Portsmouth,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
F.R.S.,  who  took  for  the  subject  of  his  address,  “  The  Sources  of 
Energy.”  Having  offered  some  remarks  on  the  present  position 
of  science  and  education,  the  President  reviewed  the  progress  of 
chemistry ;  and  in  this  connection  he  dealt  with  the  attributes  of 
radium  as  a  source  of  energy.  This  led  to  speculation  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  world’s  supply  of  energy,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
coal  supply.  These  portions  of  the  address  are  given  below. 

The  Stored-Up  Energy  of  Radium. 

Attention  has  repeatedly  been  drawn  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  energy  stored  up  in  radium  and  its  descendants.  This  in  its 
emanation — niton*— is  such  that  if  what  it  parts  with  as  heat 
during  its  disintegration  were  available,  it  would  be  equal  to  3^ 
million  times  the  energy  available  by  the  explosion  of  an  equal 
volume  of  detonating  gas — a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  oxygen 
with  two  volumes  of  hydrogen.  The  major  part  of  this  energy 
comes  apparently  from  the  expulsion  of  particles  (that  is,  of  atoms 
of  helium)  with  enormous  velocity.  It  is  easy  to  convey  an  idea 
of  this  magnitude  in  a  form  more  realizable,  by  giving  it  a  some¬ 
what  mechanical  turn.  Suppose  that  the  energy  in  a  ton  of  radium 
could  be  utilized  in  thirty  years,  instead  of  being  evolved  at  its 
invariable  slow  rate  of  1760  years  for  half-disintegration,  it  would 
suffice  to  propel  a  ship  of  15,000  tons,  with  engines  of  15,000  H.P., 
at  the  rate  of  15  knots  an  hour,  for  thirty  years — practically  the 
lifetime  of  the  ship.  To  do  this  actually  requires  1^  million  tons 
of  coal. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  virtue  of  the  energy  of  the  radium 
consists  in  the  small  weight  in  which  it  is  contained ;  in  other 
words,  the  radium-energy  is  in  an  enormously  concentrated  form. 

I  have  attempted  to  apply  the  energy  contained  in  niton  to  various 
purposes.  It  decomposes  water,  ammonia,  hydrogen,  chloride, 
and  carbon  dioxide,  each  into  its  constituents.  Further  experi¬ 
ments  on  its  action  on  salts  of  copper  appeared  to  show  that  the 
metal  copper  was  converted  partially  into  lithium,  a  metal  of  the 
sodium  column.  Similar  experiments  indicate  that  thorium,  zir¬ 
conium,  titanium,  and  silicon  are  degraded  into  carbon  ;  for  solu¬ 
tions  of  compounds  of  these,  mixed  with  niton,  invariably  gene¬ 
rated  carbon  dioxide,  while  cerium,  silver,  mercury,  and  some 
other  metals,  gave  none.  One  can  imagine  the  very  atoms  them¬ 
selves,  exposed  to  bombardment  by  enormously  quickly  moving 
helium  atoms,  failing  to  withstand  the  impacts.  Indeed,  the  argu¬ 
ment  a  priori  is  a  strong  one.  If  we  know  for  certain  that  radium 
and  its  descendants  decompose  spontaneously,  evolving  energy, 
why  should  not  other  more  stable  elements  decompose  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  enormous  strains  ? 

The  World’s  Supply  of  Energy. 

This  leads  to  the  speculation  whether,  if  elements  arc  capable 
of  disintegration,  the  world  may  not  have  at  its  disposal  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  source  of  energy.  I  f  radium  were  to  evolve  its  stored- 
up  energy  at  the  same  rate  that  gun-cotton  does,  we  should  have 
an  undreamt-of  explosive.  Could  we  control  the  rate,  we  should 
have  a  useful  and  potent  source  of  energy,  provided  always  that  a 
sufficient  supply  of  radium  were  forthcoming.  But  the  supply  is 
certainly  a  very  limited  one;  and  it  can  be  safely  affirmed  that  the 
production  will  never  surpass  half-an-ounce  a  year.  If,  however, 
the  elements  which  we  have  been  used  to  consider  as  permanent 
are  capable  of  changing  with  evolution  of  energy — if  some  form  of 
catalyzer  could  be  discovered  which  would  usefully  increase  their 
almost  inconceivably  slow  rate  of  change — then  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  whole  future  of  our  race  would  be  altered. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  century  in  effect¬ 
ing  the  conversion  of  one  form  of  energy  into  others,  with  as 
little  useless  expenditure  as  possible.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by 
examples.  A  good  steam-engine  converts  about  one-eighth  of 
the  potential  energy  of  the  fuel  into  useful  work  ;  seven-eighths 
are  lost  as  unused  heat,  and  useless  friction.  A  good  gas-engine 
utilizes  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  energy  in  the  gaseous 
fuel ;  two-thirds  are  unecomically  expended.  This  is  a  universal 
proposition  :  In  order  to  effect  the  conversion  from  one  form  of 
energy  into  another,  some  energy  must  be  expended  unecono- 
mically.  It  is  eminently  desirable,  therefore,  to  keep  the  useless 
expenditure  as  small  as  possible.  It  can  never  equal  zero;  but  it 
can  be  made  small. 

The  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  will  always  be  noted  as 
the  beginning  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Science — the  epoch  when  great 
generalizations  of  the  highest  importance  (philosophical,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  scientific)  were  made  on  all  sides.  Carnot,  Clausius, 
Helmholz,  Julius  Robert  Mayer  abroad,  and  the  Thomsons,  Lord 
Kelvin  and  his  brother  James,  Rankine,  Tait,  Joule,  Clerk- 
Maxwell,  and  many  others  at  home,  laid  the  foundations  on  which 


*  The  President  had  explained,  in  a  preceding  portion  of  the  address, 
that  the  formation  of  niton  from  radium  would  be  represented  by  the 
equation  :  Radium  (atomic  weight  226'4)  =  helium  (4)  +  niton  (222‘4). 


the  splendid  structure  has  been  erected.  That  the  latent  energy 
of  fuel  can  be  converted  into  energy  of  motion  by  means  of  the 
steam-engine,  is  what  wc  owe  to  Newcomen  and  Watt.  That  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  fly-wheel  can  be  transformed  into  electrical 
energy,  was  due  to  Faraday  ;  and  to  him,  too,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  reconversion  of  electrical  energy  into  mechanical  work.  It  is 
this  power  of  work  which  gives  us  leisure,  and  which  enables  a 
small  country  like  ours  to  support  the  population  which  inhabits  it. 


The  Exhaustion  of  the  Coal  Supply. 


We  have  in  this  world  of  ours  only  a  limited  supply  of  stored- 
up  energy  ;  in  the  British  Isles  a  very  limited  one— viz.,  our  coal¬ 
fields.  The  rate  at  which  this  supply  is  being  exhausted  has  been 
increasing  very  steadily  for  the  last  forty  years,  as  anyone  can 
prove  by  mapping  the  data  given  in  the  General  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Coal  Supplies  (1906).  In  1870,  no  million 
tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  Great  Britain ;  and  ever  since  then  the 
amount  has  increased  by  3^  million  tons  a  year.  The  available 
quantity  of  coal  in  the  proved  coalfields  is  very  nearly  100,000 
million  tons.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that,  if  the  rate  of  working 
increases  as  it  is  doing,  our  coal  will  be  completely  exhausted  in 
175  years.  But,  it  will  be  replied,  the  rate  of  increase  will  slow¬ 
down.  Why?  It  has  shown  no  sign  whatever  of  slackening 
during  the  last  40  years.  Later,  of  course,  it  must  slow-down, 
when  coal  grows  dearer  owing  to  approaching  exhaustion.  It 
may  also  be  said  175  years  is  a  long  time.  Why,  I  myself  have 
seen  a  man  whose  father  fought  in  the  ’45  on  the  Pretender’s  side 
nearly  170  years  ago !  In  the  life  of  a  nation,  175  years  is  a  span. 
This  consumption  is  still  proceeding  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Be¬ 
tween  1905  and  1907,  the  amount  of  coal  raised  in  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  from  236  to  268  million  tons— equal  to  G  tons 
per  head  of  the  population,  against  3^  tons  in  Belgium,  2i  tons  in 
Germany,  and  1  ton  in  France.  Our  commercial  supremacy  and 
our  power  of  competing  with  other  European  nations  are  ob¬ 
viously  governed,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  by  the  relative  price  of 
coal;  and  when  our  prices  rise,  owing  to  the  approaching  ex¬ 
haustion  of  supplies,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  near  approach 
of  famine  and  misery. 

Other  Sources  of  Energy. 


Having  been  struck  some  years  ago  with  the  optimism  of  my 
non-scientific  friends  as  regards  our  future,  I  suggested  that  a 
Committee  of  the  British  Science  Guild  should  be  formed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  our  available  sources  of  energy.  This  Guild  is  an  organ¬ 
ization  founded  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  after  his  tenure  of  the 
presidency  of  this  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  impress  on  our  people  and  their  Government  the  necessity  of 
viewing  problems  affecting  the  race  and  the  State  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  science;  and  the  definition  of  “science  in  this  as  in 
other  connections  is  simply  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
orderly  reasoning  on  experience  already  gained  and  on  experi- 
merits  capable  of  being  carried  out,  so  as  to  forecast  and  conti ol 
the  course  of  events,  and,  if  possible,  to  apply  this  knowledge  to 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  The  Science  Guild  has  enlisted 
the  services  of  a  number  of  men,  each  eminent  in  h:s  own  depart¬ 
ment,  and  each  has  now  reported  on  the  particular  source  of  energy 
of  which  he  has  special  knowledge.  Besides  considering  the  uses 
of  coal  and  its  products  and  how  they  may  be  more  economically 
employed— in  which  branches  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Parsons,  Mr. 
Dugald  Clerk,  Sir  Boverton  Redwood,  Dr.  Beilby,  Dr.  Hele-Shaw, 
Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes,  and  others,  have  furnished  reports— 
the  following  sources  of  energy  have  been  brought  under  review : 
The  possibility  of  utilizing  the  tides ;  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  ; 
the  winds  ;  solar  heat ;  water  power ;  the  extension  of  forests,  and 
the  use  of  wood  and  peat  as  fuels;  and,  lastly,  the  possibility  of 
controlling  the  undoubted,  but  almost  infinitely  slow,  disintegration 
of  the  elements,  with  a  view  to  utilize  their  stored-up  energy. 

However  interesting  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  possible 
sources  of  energy  might  be,  time  prevents  my  dwelling  on  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Strutt  has  shown  that,  in  this 
country  at  least,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  utilize 
terrestrial  heat  from  boreholes.  Others  have  deduced  that  from 
the  tides,  the  winds,  and  water  power  small  supplies  of  energy  are, 
no  doubt,  obtainable ;  but  that,  in  comparison  with  that  derived 
from  the  combustion  of  coal,  they  are  negligible.  Nothing  is  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  direct  utilization  of  solar  heat  in  this  tempeiate 
and  uncertain  climate;  and  it  would  be  folly  to  consider  seriously 
a  possible  supply  of  energy  in  a  conceivable  acceleration  ot  tie 
liberation  of  energy  by  atomic  change.  It  looks  utterly  improb¬ 
able,  too,  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  utilize  he  energy  due  to 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  her  axis,  or  to  her  proper  motion 

round  the  sun.  . ,  ,  ,  ,  _ , 

Attention  should  undoubtedly  be  paid  to  forestry  and  to  the 
utilization  of  our  stores  of  peat.  On  the  Continent,  the  forests  aie 
largely  the  property  of  the  State.  It  is  unreasonable,  especially  in 
these  latter  days  of  uncertain  tenure  of  property,  to  expect  any 
private  owner  of  land  to  invest  money  in  schemes  which  would  at 
best  only  benefit  his  descendants,  but  which,  under  crur  picsei 
trend  of  legislation,  do  not  promise  even  that  remote  return.  Our 
neighbours  and  rivals,  Germany  and  France,  spend  annually 
f  2,200,000  on  the  conservation  and  utilization  ot  forests ,  and 
the  net  return  is  £6,000,000.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  could 
imitate  them  with  advantage.  Moreover,  an  increase  in  our  forests 
would  bring  with  it  an  increase  in  our  water  power  ;  for  without 
forest  land  rain  rapidly  reaches  the  sea  instead  of  distributing 
itself,  so  as  to  keep  the  supply  of  water  regular  and  more  easily 
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utilized.  Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  utilizing  our 
deposits  of  peat.  I  believe  that  in  Germany  the  peat  industry  is 
moderately  profitable ;  but  our  humid  climate  does  not  lend  itself 
to  natural  evaporation  of  most  of  the  large  amount  of  water  con¬ 
tained  in  peat,  without  which  processes  of  distillation  prove  barely 
remunerative. 

Means  of  Economizing  Coal. 

We  must  therefore  rely  chiefly  on  our  coal  reserve  for  our 
supply  of  energy  and  for  the  means  of  supporting  our  population  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  more  economical  use  of  coal  that  we  must  look  in 
order  that  our  life  as  a  nation  may  be  prolonged.  We  can  econo¬ 
mize  in  many  ways — by  the  substitution  of  turbine  engines  for 
reciprocating  engines,  thereby  reducing  the  coal  required  per 
horse  power  from  4  or  5  lbs.  to  1^  or  2  lbs. ;  by  the  further  re¬ 
placement  of  turbines  by  gas-engines,  raising  the  economy  to 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total  energy  available  in  the  coal  (i.e.,  lowering 
the  coal  consumption  per  horse  power  to  1  or  1^  lbs.);  and 
by  creating  the  power  at  the  pit  mouth,  and  then  distributing  it 
electrically,  as  is  already  done  in  the  Tyne  district.  Economy 
can  also  be  effected  in  replacing  beehive  coke-ovens  by  product- 
recovery  ovens.  This  is  rapidly  being  done;  and  Dr.  Beilby 
calculates  that  in  igog  nearly  6  million  tons  of  coal  out  of  a  total 
of  16  to  18  millions  were  coked  in  recovery  ovens — thus  effecting 
a  saving  of  2  to  3  million  tons  of  fuel  annually.  Progress  is  also 
being  made  in  substituting  gas  for  coal  or  coke  in  metallurgical, 
chemical,  and  other  works.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  for 
economic  use  gaseous  fuel  must  not  be  charged  with  the  heavy 
costs  of  piping  and  distribution. 

The  domestic  fire  problem  is  also  one  which  claims  our  instant 
attention.  It  is  best  grappled  with  from  the  point  of  view  of 
smoke.  Though  the  actual  loss  of  thermal  energy  in  the  form  of 
smoke  is  small — at  most  less  than  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  fuel 
consumed — still  the  presence  of  smoke  is  a  sign  of  waste  of  fuel 
and  careless  stoking.  In  works,  mechanical  stokers  which  ensure 
regularity  of  firing  and  complete  combustion  of  fuel  are  more 
and  more  widely  replacing  hand-firing.  But  we  are  still  utterly 
wasteful  in  our  consumption  of  fuel  in  domestic  fires.  There  is 
probably  no  single  remedy  applicable ;  but  the  introduction  of 
central  heating,  of  gas-fires,  and  of  grates  which  permit  of  better 
utilization  of  fuel,  will  all  play  a  part  in  economizing  our  coal. 
It  is  open  to  argument  whether  it  might  not  be  wise  to  hasten  the 
time  when  smoke  is  no  more  by  imposing  a  fine  of  6d.  for  each 
offence.  An  instantaneous  photograph  could  easily  prove  the 
offence  to  have  been  committed;  and  the  imposition  of  the  fine 
might  be  delayed  until  (say)  three  warnings  had  been  given  by  the 
police. 

The  members  of  the  Coal  Commission  in  1903  showed  the 
gravity  of  our  case ;  but  we  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them.  It  is 
true  that  the  self-interest  of  coal  consumers  is  slowly  leading  them 
to  adopt  more  economical  means  of  turning  coal  into  energy. 
But  I  have  noticed,  and  frequendy  publicly  announced,  a  fact 
which  cannot  but  strike  even  the  most  unobservant.  It  is  this : 
When  trade  is  good,  as  it  appears  to  be  at  present,  manufacturers 
are  making  money.  They  are  overwhelmed  with  orders,  and  have 
no  inclination  to  adopt  economies  which  do  not  appear  to  them 
to  be  essential,  and  the  introduction  of  which  would  take  thought 
and  time,  and  would  withdraw  the  attention  of  their  employees 
from  the  chief  object  of  the  business — how  to  make  the  most  of 
the  present  opportunities.  Hence  improvements  are  postponed. 
When  bad  times  come,  there  is  no  money  to  spend  on  improve¬ 
ments  ;  and  so  they  are  again  postponed  until  better  times  arrive. 

The  Squandering  of  National  Resources. 

What  can  be  done  ?  I  would  answer :  Do  as  other  nations 
have  done  and  are  doing — that  is,  take  stock  annually.  The  Amer¬ 
icans  have  a  permanent  Commission,  initiated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
consisting  of  three  representatives  from  each  State,  the  sole 
object  of  which  is  to  keep  abreast  with  the  diminution  of  the 
stores  of  natural  energy,  and  to  take  steps  to  lessen  its  rate.  This 
is  a  non-political  undertaking,  and  one  worthy  of  being  initiated 
by  the  ruler  of  a  great  country.  If  the  example  is  followed  here, 
the  question  will  become  a  national  one.  Two  courses  are  open 
to  us :  First,  the  laissez-faire  plan  of  leaving  to  self-interested  com¬ 
petition  the  combating  of  waste ;  or,  second,  initiating  legislation 
which,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation,  will  endeavour  to  lessen 
the  squandering  of  our  national  resources.  This  legislation  may 
be  of  two  kinds — penal,  that  is,  imposing  a  penalty  on  wasteful 
expenditure  of  energy  supplies ;  and  helpful,  that  is,  imparting  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  can  be  done,  advancing  loans  at  an  easy  rate 
of  interest  to  enable  reforms  to  be  carried  out,  and  insisting  on 
the  greater  prosperity  which  would  result  from  the  use  of  more 
efficient  appliances.  This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  there  the  time, 
to  enter  into  details.  The  subject  is  a  complicated  one,  and  it  will 
demand  the  combined  efforts  of  experts  and  legislators  for  a  gene¬ 
ration.  But  if  it  be  not  considered  with  the  definite  intention  of 
immediate  action,  we  shall  be  held  up  to  the  deserved  execration 
of  our  not  very  remote  descendants. 

Methods  of  Concentrating  Energy. 

The  two  great  principles  which  I  have  alluded  to  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  address  must  not,  however,  be  lost  sight  of.  They 
should  guide  all  our  efforts  to  use  energy  economically.  Concen¬ 
tration  of  energy  in  the  form  of  electric  current  a;  high  potential 
makes  it  possible  to  convey  it  for  long  distances  through  thin, 
and  therefore  comparatively  inexpensive,  wires  ;  and  the  economic 


coefficient  of  the  conversion  of  mechanical  into  electrical,  and 
of  electrical  into  mechanical  energy  is  a  high  one — the  useless  ex¬ 
penditure  not  much  exceeding  one-twentieth  part  of  the  energy 
which  can  be  utilized.  These  considerations  would  point  to  the 
conversion  at  the  pit  mouth  of  the  energy  of  the  fuel  into  electrical 
energy  ;  using  as  an  intermediary  turbines,  or  preferably  gas- 
engines,  and  distributing  the  electrical  energy  to  places  where  it  is 
wanted.  The  use  of  gas-engines  may,  if  desired,  be  accompanied 
by  the  production  of  half-distilled  coal — a  fuel  which  burns  nearly 
without  smoke,  and  one  which  is  suitable  for  domestic  fires,  if  it 
is  found  too  difficult  to  displace  them,  and  to  induce  our  popula¬ 
tion  to  adopt  the  more  efficient  and  economical  systems  of  domestic 
heating  which  are  used  in  America  and  on  the  Continent.  The 
increasing  use  of  gas  for  factory,  metallurgical,  and  chemical  pur¬ 
poses  points  to  the  gradual  concentration  of  works  near  the  coal 
mines,  in  order  that  the  laying-down  of  expensive  piping  may  be 
avoided.  An  invention  which  would  enable  us  to  convert  the 
energy  of  coal  directly  into  electrical  energy  would  revolutionize 
our  ideas  and  methods  ;  yet  it  is  not  unthinkable.  The  nearest 
practical  approach  to  it  is  the  Mond  gas-battery,  which,  however, 
has  not  succeeded,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  machine. 

A  Plea  for  the  Study  of  Pure  Science. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  put  in  a  plea  for  the  study  of  pure 
science,  without  regard  to  its  applications.  The  discovery  of 
radium  and  like  radioactive  substances  has  widened  the  bounds 
of  thought.  While  themselves,  in  all  probability,  incapable  of 
industrial  application,  save  in  the  domain  of  medicine,  their 
study  has  shown  us  to  what  enormous  advances  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  energy  it  is  permissible  to  look  forward  with  the  hope  of 
applying  the  knowledge  thereby  gained  to  the  betterment  of  the 
whole  human  race.  As  charity  begins  at  home,  however,  and  as 
I  am  speaking  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  I  would  urge  that  our  first  duty  is  to  strive  for  all  which 
makes  for  the  permanence  of  the  British  Commonweal,  and 
which  will  enable  us  to  transmit  to  our  posterity  a  heritage  not 
unworthy  to  be  added  to  that  which  we  have  received  from  those 
who  have  gone  before. 


INCREASING  EFFICIENCY  OF  WATER=GAS  PLANT. 

By  J.  S.  Haug,  of  Montreal. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Gas  Association.] 

The  problem  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  water-gas  plant  is 
not  always  one  for  elaborate  mathematical  calculations,  as  one 
might  suppose  in  these  days  of  scientific  methods.  Of  course, 
these  calculations  are  necessary  to  ultimately  obtain  the  best 
results ;  but  one  can  often  make  great  improvements  by  simply 
locating  and  eliminating  unexpected  causes  of  trouble  that  are 
not  taken  account  of  at  all  in  calculations.  These  troubles  may 
be  of  the  most  unexpected  and  surprising  nature,  and  may  be  due 
to  accident,  to  carelessness  in  operation,  or  minor  defects  not 
easily  detected  ;  and  they  must  be  rectified  before  any  permanent 
improvement  can  be  obtained.  This  was  the  case  in  the  plant 
under  consideration,  which  consists  of  four  sets  of  the  Merrifield- 
Wescott- Pearson  type,  with  oval  generators  8  ft.  6  in.  by  n  ft. 
The  superheater  is  built  above  the  carburettor,  and  the  oil  is 
injected  into  a  space  between  the  two  ;  some  of  it  trickling  down 
against  the  current  of  gas,  and  some  of  it  being  carried  up  to 
the  superheater. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  machines  are  as  follows  :  Grate 
surface,  45  square  feet ;  depth  of  fire,  7  ft.  6  in. ;  fixing  surface  of 
carburettor,  1200  feet;  do.  of  superheater,  5100  feet ;  air  connec¬ 
tion,  12-inch  ;  steam  connections,  i^-inch  ;  diameter  of  down  pipe, 
14  inches;  blast  pressure  at  fan,  27^  inches  water-gauge.  The 
guaranteed  capacity  of  the  machines  was  1,000,000  cubic  feet  per 
day  with  broken  anthracite,  and  800,000  cubic  feet  per  day  with 
gas  coke.  At  the  time  the  present  management  took  charge,  these 
machines  were  making  600,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  and  at  present 
they  are  making  1,300,000  cubic  feet. 

The  conditions  found  in  the  machines  were  as  follows :  They 
were  badly  choked  with  clinker ;  in  some  cases  the  thickness  was 
as  great  as  18  inches,  reducing  the  grate  area  by  60  per  cent. 
Each  machine  was  clinkered  once  in  twelve  hours ;  the  time  of 
clinkering  was  about  three  hours.  Once  a  week  it  was  necessary 
to  let  down  a  machine  to  remove  the  accumulation  of  clinker 
formed  on  the  side  of  the  brick  lining.  The  time  consumed  in 
removing  this  clinker  was  12  hours,  and  in  several  cases  it  took  24 
hours.  The  supply  of  steam  to  the  machines  was  restricted  by 
small  piping  and  a  three-way  cock  designed  to  deliver  the  steam 
either  to  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  generator.  The  method  of 
running  was  to  blow  four  minutes  and  steam  five  minntes ;  and 
with  such  a  high  blast  pressure  and  restricted  steam,  these  con¬ 
ditions  accounted  to  a  great  extent  for  the  hard  clinker.  There 
was  also  considerable  trouble  with  the  fire-bars  and  bearer-bars. 
One  down-run  was  made  for  about  every  six  up-runs. 

The  first  change  was  to  alter  the  time  of  running  to  three 
minutes  blow  and  six  minutes  steam,  and  to  make  one  down-run 
for  every  three  up-runs.  Under  the  old  way  of  running,  there 
were  nine  hours  of  gas  making  out  of  every  twelve ;  and  with 
6f  runs  per  hour  there  were  60  runs  of  five  minutes  each,  giving 
300  total  minutes  of  steaming.  Under  the  new  arrangements, 
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the  time  of  clinkering  was  15  hours,  giving  ioj  hours  gas  making 
out  of  12  hours  ;  and  with  6|  runs  per  hour  there  were  70  runs  of  six 
minutes  each,  giving  420  total  minutes  of  steaming  an  increase 
of  40  per  cent. 

The  next  step  was  to  do  away  with  the  three-way  valve,  and 
substitute  two  independent  valves— one  for  the  up-run  and  one  for 
the  down-run.  To  these  changes  was  added  the  increase  of  grate 
area  to  the  normal.  This  was  due  to  the  more  efficient  clinkering 
now  made  possible.  A  great  increase  in  the  make  of  gas  was  ob¬ 
tained  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  stack-valves  leaked  badly,  espe¬ 
cially  when  two  machines  lapped.  This  was  due  to  a  heavy  back¬ 
pressure.  The  connections  to  the  condensers,  &c.,  were  16  inches 
in  diameter  from  each  machine,  and  very  tortuous  and  compli¬ 
cated.  The  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  to  the  relief  holder  were 
20-inch  and  16-inch,  and  full  of  bends;  but  even  these  small  pipes 
could  not  be  held  accountable  for  the  heavy  back-pressure.  Some 
pressure  readings  were  taken  along  the  inlet  to  the  relief  holder ; 
and  it  was  found  that  while  the  holder  only  threw  6t  inches,  there 
was  a  violently  fluctuating  pressure  of  about  36  inches  just  at  the 
holder  inlet.  The  inlet  was  dug  up,  and  the  cause  of  the  pressure 
brought  to  light  in  the  shape  of  a  large  block  of  concrete  which 
almost  entirely  closed  the  pipe.  The  only  explanation  anyone 
could  give  for  its  presence  was  that  it  had  fallen  in  during  repairs 
and  partial  reconstruction  of  the  holder.  After  this  there  was 
very  little  trouble  from  leakage  from  the  stack-valves,  except 
when  three  machines  lapped  which  were  connected  to  the  same 
condensers. 

The  next  step  was  to  provide  some  means  of  measuring  the  air 
supply  and  the  steam  supply  to  the  machines,  and  so  ensure  uni¬ 
formity  of  operation.  It  is  well  known  that  in  a  fire  of  uniform 
structure,  without  holes  or  black  eyes,  the  rate  of  combustion 
and  heat  evolved  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  air  supplied,  so 
that  if  the  same  quantity  of  air  is  supplied  every  blow,  the  same 
amount  of  heat  will  be  produced  in  the  machine.  The  usual  way 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  air  supplied  is  by  opening  the  blast- 
valve  a  certain  number  of  inches  or  the  same  amount  each  time. 
It  is  also  well  known  that,  owing  to  the  increase  of  resistance  due 
to  clinker  in  the  fire,  a  clean  machine  will  take  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  air  than  a  dirty  machine  with  the  blast-valve  open  to 
the  same  extent  in  each  case.  The  result  is  that  the  clean  machine 
takes  more  air  than  its  share ;  and  this  tends  not  only  to  waste 
fuel,  but  to  fuse  the  clinkers  into  a  hard  slag.  Again,  when  the 
machine  is  dirty,  it  takes  less  than  its  share  of  air,  and  the  heats 
fall  rapidly  unless  the  steam  is  correspondingly  reduced.  A  dirty 
fire  will  always  make  less  gas  than  a  clean  one,  because  the  air 
and  steam  that  should  be  forced  through  the  fire  partially  escape 
through  dead  spaces  in  the  fire  which  may  exist  below  the  surface, 
even  if  they  are  not  visible  as  black  eyes.  Then  if  to  this  is  added 
an  actual  decrease  of  air  supplied,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  make 
of  a  machine  drops  rapidly  a  few  hours  after  clinkering. 

This  latter  cause  of  decreased  make  can  be  absoluely  removed, 
and  considerably  more  uniform  results  obtained,  by  measuring 
the  air.  There  are  two  kinds  of  air-meters  in  use.  One  is  the 
Venturi  meter,  which  has  been  employed  on  water  since  about 
1887;  and  the  other  is  the  Pitot  tube,  which  was  originally  used 
on  water.  [The  author  described  these  meters.]  The  latter 
type  of  meter  was  the  one  we  adopted,  as  there  was  no  place  in 
which  to  put  up  a  Venturi  meter.  The  Pitot  tube  was  inserted 
into  the  air-pipe  for  a  distance  of  one-third  the  diameter,  to  give 
about  the  average  velocity.  The  velocity-tube  was  connected  to 
one  side  of  a  water-gauge,  and  the  pressure-tube  to  the  other 
side.  In  operating  the  machine,  the  gas  maker  was  instructed 
not  to  open  his  blast-valve  until  he  got  a  certain  differential 
pressure  on  the  gauge,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  number  of 
notches  on  his  valve-stem.  One  of  the  first  results  was  to  show 
that  the  carburettor  blast  robbed  the  generator  blast ;  in  other 
words,  the  supply-pipe  was  a  little  too  small. 

The  argument  for  air-meters  applies  to  steam-meters  in  the 
same  degree.  The  usual  way  of  running  before  was  to  open  the 
steam-valve  about  a  turn-and-a-half.  If  the  steam  pressure  was 
low  on  the  boilers,  the  make  would  drop  away  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  cause.  The  steam-meter  adopted  was  a  standard  diverging 
tube  turned  from  brass,  and  screwed  in  place  of  the  nipple  going 
into  the  shell  of  the  machine.  There  were  four  of  these  tubes  to 
each  machine — two  for  the  top  and  two  for  the  bottom  steam. 
The  pressure  on  the  meters  was  obtained  by  J-inch  gauge-pipes 
running  from  the  meters  to  the  operating  floor,  with  two  steam- 
gauges  to  each  machine.  When  the  gas  maker  opens  the  steam- 
valve,  he  can  see  just  what  pressure  he  is  putting  on  the  meters; 
and  if  the  steam  is  down,  he  opens  the  valve  a  little  wider. 

The  meters  were  not  on  the  first  machine  very  long  before  it 
was  seen  the  ij-inch  pipes  were  too  small;  so  the  next  machine 
was  equipped  with  i^-inch  pipes  and  larger  meters.  It  was  now 
possible  to  reduce  the  time  of  steaming  to  five  minutes  (owing 
to  the  increased  flow  obtained),  while  retaining  the  blow  at  three 
minutes.  This  increased  the  number  of  runs  per  hour  from  6§  to 
7 1 — increase  i2'4  per  cent.  With  this  machine,  740,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  were  made  between  cleanings  on  one  occasion,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  make  of  1,480,000  cubic  feet  per  day. 

The  most  important  use  of  steam  and  air  meters  is  to  keep  con¬ 
ditions  constant,  and  to  make  it  always  possible  to  reproduce  any 
condition.  The  knowledge  of  the  actual  amounts  of  air  and  steam 
passed  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration,  though  also  important. 
Nothing  has  been  done  in  this  respect  as  regards  exact  calibration 
of  the  meters,  owing  to  press  of  reconstruction  work  ;  and  no  tests 
have  been  made  on  the  machines  as  regards  steam  and  air  consump¬ 


tion  for  a  given  make  of  gas.  Accounts  of  similar  tests  have  ap¬ 
peared  many  times  in  the  Technical  Press.  But  it  is  always  instruc¬ 
tive  to  make  them  on  a  given  plant,  as  indicating  directions  in  which 
improvement  can  be  effected;  and  they  will  be  carried  out  when 
an  opportunity  is  afforded. 

Several  other  improvements  have  been  made  in  matters  which, 
though  outside  the  province  of  gas  generation,  are  vital  to  its 
successful  manufacture.  The  original  relief  holder  of  60,000  cubic 
feet  capacity  was  far  too  small  for  the  amount  of  water  gas  made ; 
and  our  smallest  commercial  holder  of  360,000  cubic  feet  capacity 
was  converted  to  this  purpose— thus  giving  more  space  for  cool¬ 
ing  the  gas  and  separating  out  of  tar  fog.  The  old  exhausters 
were  of  the  reciprocating  type,  built  by  Messrs.  K.  &  J.  Dempster, 
and  had  given  first-class  service  for  twenty  years.  After  the 
make  of  gas  was  increased,  they  flew  to  pieces  several  times,  and 
were  finally  replaced  by  a  5  million  cubic  feet  exhauster  of  the 
rotary  four-blade  type  built  by  Waller  and  Son.  A  Pelouze 
and  Audouin  tar-extractor  was  added  to  the  equipment,  and 
eliminated  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  purification  caused  by  fouling 
of  the  oxide  with  tar.  The  old  condensers  were  inadequate  for 
the  amount  of  gas  made,  and  gas  frequently  went  into  the  puri¬ 
fiers  at  140°  Fahr.  A  set  of  four  condensers,  arranged  two  in 
tandem,  with  about  8300  square  feet  of  total  cooling  surface,  has 
been  put  into  the  room  next  to  the  generators,  and  the  gas  is 
cooled  down  to  about  ii5°Fahr.  A  24-inch  steel  header  runs 
behind  the  machines  with  a  20-inch  branch  to  each,  and  forms 
the  inlet  to  the  condensers.  This  header  replaces  the  old  com¬ 
bination  of  16-inch  and  20-inch  piping  from  the  machines. 

The  overflows  from  the  wash-boxes  are  now  being  re-arranged 
at  the  stage-floor  level,  so  that  the  machine  man  can  see  if  any 
oil  is  coming  through  unfixed ;  and  an  8-inch  pipe  to  the  tar- 
separators  replaces  the  present  one,  which  is  4  inches  diameter. 
A  4-inch  water-main  has  been  connected  to  the  inlet  of  the  con¬ 
densers,  with  a  3-inch  branch  to  each.  This  does  away  with 
a  perfect  network  of  i-inch,  ij-inch,  and  i^-inch  piping  behind 
the  machines.  The  overflow  water  from  the  condensers  furnishes 
a  good  supply  to  the  boilers  at  r7o°  Fahr.;  and  the  surplus  runs 
to  the  sewer.  In  winter  there  will  probably  be  just  about  enough 
for  the  boilers.  In  addition,  it  is  proposed  to  replace  the  present 
underground  galvanized  iron  blast-pipe  with  overhead  steel  piping 
with  explosion  heads.  The  present  piping  is  full  of  holes,  and 
water  accumulates  in  it  quickly  when  the  plant  is  shut  down. 

The  fuel  supply  to  the  machines,  which  is  gas  coke,  is  obtained 
from  the  coke-storage  hopper  by  a  runway  at  the  stage-floor 
level.  There  is,  however,  no  convenient  way  of  elevating  the  un¬ 
burnt  fuel  recovered  from  clinkering.  This  deficiency  will  be 
supplied,  and  the  fuel  consumption  can  be  somewhat  reduced. 
After  these  things  are  done,  experimental  work  on  the  machines 
will  probably  be  continued,  with  a  view  to  increase  still  further 
the  gas-making  capacity. 


Coal  Tar  Oil  as  Locomotive  Fuel. 

A  note  has  recently  appeared  in  the  “  Frankfurter  Zeitung  ” 
with  reference  to  the  smokiness  of  the  coal  now  used  as  fuel  on 
locomotives,  and  its  ill-effects  on  the  atmosphere  and  thence  on 
vegetation  and  the  public  health.  The  disagreeable  character  of 
the  air  in  railway  tunnels  is  pointed  to  as  proof  of  the  objection¬ 
able  character  of  the  smoke  ;  and  the  sulphur  acids  in  it  are  said 
to  be  injurious  even  in  the  country,  and  still  more  so  in  the  already 
vitiated  air  of  towns.  The  electrification  of  railways  would  in  this 
respect  constitute  a  great  advance,  but  from  the  military  stand¬ 
point,  the  independent  steam  locomotive  is  preferred,  because  the 
mere  cutting  of  an  electric  cable  by  the  enemy  would  render  the 
whole  section  of  an  electrified  line  useless.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  adoption  of  a  smokeless  fuel  for  steam  locomotives  would 
overcome  the  hygienic  objections  to  the  present  system.  1  ar-oil 
is  mentioned  as  being  a  suitable  fuel ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
Prussian  State  Railway  Administration  has  equipped  a  number  of 
locomotives  with  apparatus  for  oil  firing.  The  tar-oil,  which  is  a 
distillate  from  ordinary  coal-tar,  has  a  higher  calorific  power  than 
coal — about  16,200  B.Th.U.  per  pound.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
price  is  much  lower  than  that  of  foreign  gas-oil.  Practical  trials 
have  demonstrated  that  the  increased  efficiency  realizable  with 
oil-firing  renders  oil  a  competitor  with  coal  in  respect  of  pi  ice. 
The  production  of  tar-oil  in  the  German  Empire  is  said  to  amount 
to  450,000  tons  per  annum.  This  oil  has  recently  found  extensiv  e 
application  as  fuel  in  Diesel  engines  ;  and  it  now  seems  possib  e 
that  it  may  be  used  for  locomotive  firing  in  Germany,  just  as  the 
petroleum  residue  or  Masut  is  used  for  the  purpose  in  Russia. 

Testing  the  Calorific  Power  of  Paris  Gas.  The  current 
number  of  “  Le  Gaz  ”  contains  an  illustration,  accompanied  by 
a  few  particulars,  of  the  apparatus  which  has  been  put  up  in  the 
testing-rooms  of  the  Paris  Gas  Company,  under  instructions  from 
the  municipal  authorities,  for  making  daily  tests  of  the  calorific 
power  of  the  gas,  in  accordance  with  directions  issued  by  the 
Municipal  Testing  Laboratory.  The  calorimeter  is  of  the  Junkers 
type,  and  the  burner  is  a  Meker.  Similar  installations  have  been 
put  up  by  the  Company  in  their  works,  in  order  to  allow  of  check 
tests  being  made.  It  is  not  intended  to  abandon  for  the  present 
the  photometric  apparatus,  as  it  is  thought  that  simultaneous 
tests  of  the  lighting  and  heating  power  of  gas  will  probably  show 
an  interesting  relation  between  these  two  qualities  of  the  lllu- 
minant.  The  installation  has  been  supplied  by  MM.  Velter  Freres 
et  Cie.,  of  Paris. 
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MANCHESTER  JUNIOR  GAS  ASSOCIATION. 


Inspection  of  a  Model  Gas»Works  at  Eaton  Hall. 

The  Council  of  the  Manchester  and  District  Junior  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion  arranged  a  picnic  for  members  to  Chester  last  Saturday; 
the  programme  including  a  visit  to  Eaton  Hall  and  grounds  and 
an  inspection  of  the  model  gas-works  on  the  estate.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Belton,  Engineer  to  the  Chester  Gas  Company,  met  the  party 
(which  included  a  number  of  ladies)  at  Chester  Station,  and  acted 
as  guide  through  the  city  to  the  landing  stage  on  the  River  Dee, 
where  the  steamer  was  boarded  for  a  sail  up  to  Eccleston  Ferry. 
The  majority  of  the  male  members  proceeded  after  landing  to  the 
gas-works  on  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  estate ;  and  the  other 
section  made  a  visit  to  the  Hall  and  gardens.  Mr.  E.  K.  Willett, 
Clerk  of  Works  for  the  Duke,  took  charge  of  those  who  decided  to 
inspect  the  gas-works,  which  are  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
It  is  only  a  small  plant,  but  a  very  complete  model  of  a  gas-works. 
The  buildings  are  substantial  in  construction,  and  have  an  ornate 
frontage.  Last  year,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Belton,  a  new 
plant,  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Dempster,  was  put  down. 

Prior  to  the  actual  inspection  of  the  works;  Mr.  Belton,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  present,  gave  a  brief  description  of  them  before 
the  extensions  were  carried  out,  and  as  they  are  now. 

Works  as  they  were : — Retort-house,  13  retorts,  4-inch  mountings, 
capacity  40,000  to  50,000  feet  per  diem.  No  exhauster.  Two  8- 
inch  outlets  for  hydraulic  main,  reduced  outside  to  5  inches,  and 
connected  to  a  horizontal  condenser  much  too  small,  tar  passing 
forward  into  the  scrubber.  Area  of  the  two  sets  of  condensers, 
200  super,  feet,  or  just  half  the  theoretical  area  of  400  super, 
feet.  The  scrubber,  coke  filled,  was  occasionally  supplied  with 
water  by  pumping,  but  was  clogged  with  tar.  There  were  four 
purifiers,  5  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  in.,  which  could  only  be  worked  as 
two  pairs — too  small  to  be  effective.  There  was  no  washer. 

Works  as  they  now  are  : — Retorts  as  before,  but  with  6-inch 
mountings.  One  8-inch  outlet  from  the  hydraulics.  Two  tube 
annular  condensers,  18  feet.  Tubes,  21  in.  by  30  in.  Exhauster, 
2000  feet  per  hour,  gas-engine  driven  single-blade  “  Beale.”  Hy¬ 
draulic  governor,  countershaft,  pulley,  and  belt  to  drive  pump. 
Vertical  liquor  pump,  2  inches  diameter,  4  inches  stroke.  Livesey 
washer  for  100,000  cubic  feet  per  diem.  Four  Green’s  purifiers. 
Continuous  box,  each  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  3  ft.  Two  tiers  of  grids. 
Three-inch  tar-drain  to  tar-tank  in  yard  from  seal-pots.  The  old 
scrubber  was  cleaned  out  and  re-filled  ;  the  4-inch  connections 
being  removed  and  6-inch  ones  substituted. 

There  are  two  holders  ;  and  the  consumption,  Mr,  Willett  said, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  is  about  3^  million  cubic  feet. 

Subsequently  the  party  visited”the  “  rival  show,”  as  Mr.  Willett 
described  it,  the  model  electricity  works,  and  then  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  in  a  neighbouring  shed  part  of  the  rolling  Stock  of 
the  toy  railway  which  runs  from  Balderton,  about  3^  miles  away, 
to  Eaton.  The  railway  is  15-inch  gauge,  and  is  used  to  bring  up 
from  Balderton  coal  (about  2000  tons  a  year)  and  other  material 
required  on  the  estate.  It  should  be  added  that  the  gas-works 
and  the  electric  power  station  not  only  supply  the  needs  of  the 
Hall,  but  the  different  buildings  on  the  estate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  inspection,  Mr.  Willett  was  cordially 
thanked  for  his  courtesy  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Holton,  President  of  the 
Manchester  and  District  Junior  Gas  Association,  on  behalf  of  the 
members— supported  by  Mr.  J.  Alsop,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  Belton.  After  having  tea  together  at  the  Iron  Bridge,  the 
party  returned  to  Chester  by  steamer,  and  spent  the  intervening 
period  to  train  time  in  viewing  the  Rows  in  the  City  or  the  walls. 
Altogether  it  was  a  very  pleasant  half-day ;  the  weather  conditions 
being  all  that  could  be  desired. 


Coal  Resources  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.— On  the  occasion  of  the 
congress  of  the  Societe  de  l’lndustrie  Minerale,  some  interesting 
particulars  relating  to  the  Pas  de  Calais  coalfield  were  published 
by  the  Chamber  of  Collieries  of  the  Nord  and  the  Pas  de  Calais. 
They  showed  that  the  production  of  coal  last  year  was  19,900,549 
tons  of  various  qualities ;  the  fat  gas  coal  containing  from  30  to 
33  Per  cent,  of  volatile  matter.  There  were  in  operation  1240  bye- 
product  coke-ovens,  and  302  ovens  without  recovery.  The  quan¬ 
tities  of  products  were  :  Tar,  32,451  tons;  benzol,  5696  tons;  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  13,674  tons.  The  daily  output  of  the 
briquette  factories  was  2136  tons. 

Rules  as  to  Chimneys. — Some  rules  regarding  chimneys  are 
given  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Franklin  Institute  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Brinckerhoff.  One  rule  is  that  a  chimney  100  feet  high  will  give 
a  draught- at  the  base  of  o-6  inch  of  water.  This  assumes  6o°  air 
temperature  and  450°  stack  temperature.  This  latter  is  a  trifle 
low  for  average  conditions,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  safe  to 
estimate  on  07  inch,  though  in  designing  new  plant  it  is  always 
wise  to  have  plenty  of  draught  rather  than  too  little.  For  any 
other  height  of  chimney,  the  draught  is  just  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  chimney,  measured,  of  course,  above  the  grate. 
These  figures  assume  reasonable  cross-sectional  area  ;  otherwise 
the  chimney  will  absorb  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  own 
draught.  The  author  suggests  from  16  to  20  square  feet  per  1000 
H.P.,  though  half  of  these  areas  has  frequently  proved  sufficient. 
The  horse  power  is  apparently  based  on  4  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse¬ 
power-hour. 


REGISTER  OF  PATENTS. 


Retorts. 

Emanuel,  P.  A.,  of  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  U.S.A. 

No.  18,201  ;  July  30,  1910.  Date  claimed  under  International 
Convention,  Aug.  2,  1909. 

This  invention  relates  particularly  to  the  class  of  retort  utilized  for 
the  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  clays,  bauxite,  corundum,  and  similar  ores 
— in  fact,  it  is  of  general  application  in  the  process  of  making  soda,  a 
double  sulphate  of  soda  and  alumina,  aluminium  fluoride,  metallic 
sodium,  aluminium,  gas,  coke,  gas-retort  carbon,  and  for  many  other 
purposes. 

The  retort  is  capable  of  being  heated  to  an  exceedingly  high  tem¬ 
perature,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  structure  is  said  to  be  so  predominant 
that  the  replacing  of  any  broken  or  damaged  part  is  rapidly  and 
easily  accomplished.  Another  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide 
means  for  mixing  and  stirring  the  contents  of  the  retort  at  any  desired 
time  whether  it  be  at  a  high  temperature  or  not. 

The  invention  consists  in  constructing  a  furnace  portion  and  a  smoke¬ 
stack  connection  portion  both  adapted  to  detachably  connect  with  the 
retort  at  opposite  ends  so  as  to  permit  of  the  retort  being  effectively 
heated,  while  the  removal  of  the  furnace  portion  and  the  smokestack 
connection  portion  completely  detaches  the  retort  from  the  heating 
means  and  renders  it  capable  of  being  rotated  on  its  transverse  axis  for 
the  purpose  of  mixing  the  products  in  it. 

The  invention  also  includes  the  provision  of  a  perforated  plate  so 
arranged  as  to  prevent  the  coal  or  other  fuel  from  getting  from  the 
furnace  into  the  retort ;  the  provision  of  an  asbestos  covering,  held  in 
place  by  wire  netting  around  the  retort  itself  ;  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  entire  apparatus,  and  suspending  means,  so  that  the  apparatus  may 
be  moved  bodily  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  the  other. 


Air  Carburetting  Apparatus. 

Williams,  J.,  of  Newport  Pagnell. 

No.  18,735  ;  Aug.  g,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  special  construction  of  mixing-chamber 
wherein  the  less  volatile  ingredient  of  the  carburetting  liquid  has  “a 
prolonged  opportunity  of  becoming  evaporated  by  the  air  on  its  entry 
to  the  mixing-chamber  while  at  its  highest  temperature.”  The  inven¬ 
tion  also  comprises  the  provision  of  a  tank  for  the  carburetting  liquid, 
which  tank  is  immersed  in  the  water  which  serves  to  provide  the  liquid- 
seal  and  vary  the  air-occupied  volume  of  the  bell-chamber. 

The  apparatus  is  shown  in  vertical  sectional  elevation,  taken  through 
the  mixing-chamber  and  the  air-heating  or  drying  contrivance,  and 
taken  along  another  vertical  plane  so  as  to  show  the  means  provided 
for  re-charging  the  carburetting  storage  vessel. 


A  is  a  floating  bell-chamber  to  which  air  is  supplied  by  a  rotary 
blower  B  through  a  pipe  C  and  a  telescoping  pipe  D  secured  to  the 
roof  of  the  bell-chamber  ;  admission  to  the  bell-chamber  through  a 
slit  and  apertures  being  closed  by  a  mercury  seal  when  the  bell- 
chamber  is  fully  charged.  This  portion  of  the  apparatus  forms  the 
subject  of  patent  No.  17,416  of  1910,  and  is  there  particularly  described. 

The  bell-chamber  is  in  permanent  communication  with  one  mixing- 
chamber  E  by  a  pipe  leading  from  the  bell-chamber  and  another  pipe 
leading  to  the  lower  end  of  the  mixing-chamber  E  ;  the  two  pipes 
being  interconnected  by  an  annular  space  F  surrounding  a  heating 
chamber  within  which  some  of  the  carburetted  air  manufactured  by 
the  apparatus  is  consumed  at  a  burner  G  capable  of  being  regulated  by 
hand  or  by  a  thermostat.  The  mixing-chamber  E  (which  is  a  vertical 
cylinder)  contains  a  helical  surface  the  upturned  external  border  of 
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which  fits  the  cylindrical  chamber.  The  inner  border  of  the  helical 
surface  is  secured  to  a  vertical  tube  which  serves  to  convey  to  a  storage 
chamber  H  the  carburetted  air  from  the  upper  end  of  the  mixing- 
chamber.  The  helical  surface  is  perforated  by  a  number  of  apertures 
which,  being  produced  by  a  punch  which  is  forced  upwards  through 
the  metal  of  the  helical  surface,  are  formed  with  upwardly  directed 
borders  which  prevent  liquid  flowing  downwards  along  the  helical  sur¬ 
face  from  falling  through  the  apertures. 

Carburetting  liquid  is  delivered  to  the  mixing-chamber  E  by  being 
dropped  on  to  the  higher  portion  of  the  helical  surface,  from  which  it 
descends  along  the  helical  surface  and  becomes  evaporated  on  the  way 
by  the  up-flowing  air  which  passes  partly  along  the  space  between  the 
convolutions  of  the  helical  surface  and  partly  through  the  apertures, 
the  intermixture  of  the  streams  “  serving  to  produce  a  very  homogene¬ 
ous  product.”  The  resulting  carburetted  air  is  delivered  to  the  storage 
chamber  H. 

By  the  contra-flow  of  the  carburetting  liquid  and  air,  prolonged  by 
the  circuitous  route  provided,  the  less  volatile  ingredient  of  the  car¬ 
buretting  liquid  will,  it  is  said,  have  augmented  opportunity  to  undergo 
evaporation,  as  it  will  eventually  meet  the  incoming  air  in  its  warmest 
condition  and  without  carburetting  vapour  in  suspension. 

The  carburetting  liquid  may  be  fed  by  any  suitable  devices,  but  pre¬ 
ferably  it  is  fed  at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  air  supply  according  to  an 
arrangement  which  forms  the  subject  of  patent  No.  18,057  of  1910. 
The  liquid  is  stored  in  an  annular  vessel  K  which  is  immersed  in  water 
contained  in  a  tank  M,  into  which  dips  the  lower  border  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  A  to  a  depth  which  depends  on  the  air-occupied  volume  of  the 
bell-chamber.  The  vessel  K  is  re-charged  by  means  of  a  U  -shaped 
passage,  which  comprises  an  external  branch  in  which  is  fitted  a 
removable  filter  consisting  of  a  series  of  wire-gauze  shelves  O  carried 
on  a  rod.  The  inner  branch  of  the  (J-Passage  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
carburetting  fluid  in  the  vessel  K  when  fully  charged. 


Incandescent  Gas-Burners. 

Heaton,  C.,  of  Skegness. 

No.  428;  Jan.  6,  1911. 

This  invention  relates  to  incandescent  gas-burners  in  which  a  central 
block  is  surrounded  by  a  strip  of  corrugated  metal  and  in  which  the 
block  is  itself  cone-shaped  at  the  bottom,  with  means  to  allow  the 
relative  movement  between  the  block  and  the  mixing-tube  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  mixture  passing  up  the  sides  of  the  block. 


Heaton’s  Incandescent  Qas- Burner. 

The  block  A  is  located  (as  usual)  in  the  burner  cup  B  and  held  therein 
by  a  corrugated,  and  preferably  sheet-iron  strip,  bent  round  into  an 
annulus  C.  The  block  has  a  conical  bottom  D.  The  mixing-tube  E 
fits  with  a  sliding  fit  in  the  tube  F  which  connects  the  cup  B  and  the 
gallery  G  and  projects  up  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  cup  B.  On  the 
bunsen  tube  is  arranged  a  spring  clip  H,  upon  which  the  gallery  G  or 
bottom  of  the  tube  F  rests.  By  adjusting  the  clip  on  the  bunsen  tube, 
the  tube  F,  and  therefore  the  tube  B,  the  block  A,  and  its  bottom  D,  will 
be  adjusted  relative  to  the  top  of  the  bunsen  tube,  and  so  the  flow  of 
the  mixture  of  air  and  gas  will  be  regulated.  This  regulation  is  found, 
in  addition  to  regulating  the  flow  of  the  gases,  to  regulate  the  mixture, 
and  so  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  valves  for  regulating  the  amount 
of  air  admitted  to  the  bunsen  tube. 


Atmospheric  Qas -Burners. 

Martin,  W.,  of  Manchester. 

No.  1280;  Jan.  18,  1911. 

This  invention  has  particular  reference  to  the  type  of  burner  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  bunsen  tube  having  air  inlet  holes  at  the  sides  near  its 
lower  end  and  a  nipple  or  gas-nozzle  at  its  extreme  lower  end — the  in¬ 
vention  consisting  in  providing  a  regulator  of  the  floating  ball  type 


Martin’s  Atmospheric  Gas-Burner. 


within  a  nipple  or  thimble  secured  to  the  nozzle  for  regulating  the 
passage  of  gas  towards  the  bunsen  tube  in  accordance  with  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  gas  from  the  supply  pipe. 


The  bunsen  burner-tube  is  of  the  ordinary  construction,  except  that  the 
disc  at  the  upper  end  of  the  nipple,  through  which  the  usual  holes  are 
formed  for  the  gas  to  pass  into  the  tube,  is  dispensed  with,  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  nipple  is  entirely  open  at  D.  In  conjunction  with 
the  nipple  is  a  thimble  E  connected  to  it — the  lower  end  being  con¬ 
nected  to  the  gas-supply  pipe.  The  invention  consists  principally  in 
arranging  in  the  interior  of  the  thimble  a  disc  F  formed  with  a  central 
hole  G  and  with  cut-out  portions  H  connected  with  it ;  the  portions  of 
the  disc  corresponding  with  the  cut-out  portions  being  hollowed  out  or 
dished,  to  receive  a  hollow  ball  I  made  of  light  material,  and  provided 
with  two  or  more  holes  J.  The  dishing  of  the  disc  is  carried  out  to  a 
larger  radius  than  that  of  the  ball,  so  that  when  the  pressure  of  gas  is 
very  low,  the  ball  rests  on  the  disc  over  the  central  hole,  but  allows  gas 
to  escape  through  thin  passages  left  between  the  ball  and  the  outer 
edges  of  the  cut-out  portions.  So  long  as  the  pressure  of  gas  remains 
low,  the  ball  rests  upon  the  plate  ;  but  being  light  it  can  be  lifted  more 
or  less,  and  be  sustained  by  the  gas  in  the  lifted  position  so  as  to  allow 
more  gas  to  pass  beyond  the  ball.  The  ball  is  therefore  caused  to  re¬ 
volve  and  “  so  break  up  the  gas  into  small  atoms,”  in  which  condition 
it  takes  up  more  air  into  the  mixing-chamber  of  the  bunsen  burner 
proper,  and  so  gives  “a  greater  heating  flame' with  less  gas.”  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  high  the  ball  is  lifted  towards 
the  top  of  the  conical  chamber  within  the  thimble,  making  joint  with 
the  sides  or  interior  of  the  cone.  At  this  time  gas  is  only  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  ball  by  means  of  the  holes,  whereby  a  more  regular 
supply  of  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  to  the  burner  and  a  more  even  flame 
is  produced.  The  upper  end  of  the  thimble  is  provided  with  discharge 
holes  for  the  gas,  and  whether  the  ball  be  resting  on  the  disc  or  be 
lifted  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  the  object  is  to  cause  diffusion  of  the 
latter  throughout  the  conical  chamber  and  a  further  breaking  up  of  the 
gas  prior  to  passing  through  the  discharge  holes. 


Separating-  Solid  Hydrocarbons  from  Naphtha  Resi¬ 
dues  and  Tars. 

Tanne,  J.,  of  Galizia,  Austria,  and  Oberlander,  G.,  of  Berlin. 

No.  1687;  Jan.  23,  1911. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  process  for  separating  solid  hydrocarbons 
— such  as  paraffin,  ceresin,  and  ozokerite — from  naphtha  residue  and 
tars,  as  described  in  patent  No.  27,116  of  1909. 

According  to  the  present  process,  instead  of  the  solution  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  benzene,  a  solution  of  a  fatty  acid  homologous  with  the 
acetic  acid — such  as  propionic  acid,  butyric  acid,  or  the  like  in  benzene 
— is  used  as  the  separating  agent,  without  the  process  being  changed 
in  any  other  way.  The  new  separating  agents  are  employed  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  original  process. 

The  present  process  is  said  to  be  “  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  the 
solid  hydrocarbons  will  crystallize  out  better,  and  the  product  obtained 
be  harder.” 

Automatic  Control  Valves  for  Qas  Supply. 

Rutten,  J.,  of  The  Hague,  Holland. 

No.  2892  ;  Feb.  4,  1911. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  method  of  “  automatically  controlling 
the  closing  of  gas-valves,  gas-pipes,  and  the  like,  wherein  gas  enters 
the  meter  through  a  first  controlling  device  which  admits  predetermined 
or  non-predetermined  quantities  of  gas  as  desired  and  passes  through 
a  second  controlling  device  to  the  service  pipe,  which  second  device  is 
is  so  designed  that  should  a  burner  cock  be  left  open,  or  a  leakage 
occur  in  the  service  pipe,  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  latter  will  be  almost 
entirely  shut  off.” 


Rutten’s  Gas-Escape  Indicator. 

Fig.  1  is  a  front  elevation,  and  fig.  2  a  side  elevation  of  oneTorm  of 
the  apparatus  fitted  to  a  gas-meter.  Fig.  3  is  a  vertical  section  on  the 
line  I. _ II.  of  fig.  x  ;  and  fig.  4,  a  vertical  section  on  the  line  III. — IV. 
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A  is  the  first  controlling  device  fitted  on  the  upper  part  of  the  meter. 
It  comprises  a  valve  B  fitted  with  a  spring  having  a  tendency  to  open 
the  valve.  In  its  normal  (open)  position,  it  allows  gas  to  pass  freely 
from  the  supply  pipe  into  the  gas-meter  as  indicated  by  the  arrow ;  but 
when  the  valve  is  closed,  no  gas  can  enter  the  meter  or  service  pipe, 
The  valve  is  connected  to  a  diaphragm  C,  which  prevents  the  gas 
escaping  from  the  pipe  D  past  the  valve-spindle. 

Facing  the  back  of  the  valve  is  the  front  end  of  a  rack  E  capable 
of  sliding  towards  the  valve  to  close  the  latter  by  a  pinion  gearing  with 
the  rack,  which  is  also  capable  of  being  moved  transversely  into,  and 
out  of  operation  with,  the  pinion  ;  while  a  spring  F  has  a  tendency  to 
move  the  rack  into  engagement  with  the  pinion.  A  spring  G  tends  to 
draw  the  rack  back  into  the  position  shown  in  dotted  lines  in  fig.  3  ; 
the  valve  B  being  then  open  by  its  own  spring. 

The  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  :  Normally  the  handle 
H  for  operating  the  cam  I  is  placed  in  the  “day  position,”  in  which 
the  controlling  device  A  is  out  of  action  as  the  pinion  is  disengaged  from 
the  rack  E.  The  controlling  device  J,  however,  is  permanently  in 
operative  position.  Should  therefore  too  much  gas  escape  from  the 
service  pipe,  the  valve  K  will  shut  off  the  gas  supply  to  the  service  pipe, 
and  only  a  small  quantity  of  gas  can  enter  it  through  the  groove  (or 
bye-pass)  of  the  valve  L. 

The  controlling  device  makes  it  possible  to  shut  off  the  gas  supply  to 
the  service  pipe  by  opening  an  ordinary  big  gas-cock,  which  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  atmosphere.  On  opening  this  cock,  the  pressure  in 
the  service  pipe  and  under  the  diaphragm  or  bell  diminishes  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  the  second  valve  to  shut  off  the  gas  supply.  By  this 
means  the  gas  in  the  service  pipe  of  a  house  can  be  shut  off  from  any 
bedroom  or  other  room.  As  soon  as  the  big  cock  is  closed  and  if  no 
burner  has  been  left  open,  the  pressure  in  the  service  pipe  increases  and 
the  second  valve  will  open. 

When  the  cam  handle  is  placed  in  the  “night  position,”  the  gas 
supply  to  the  service  pipe  is  maintained  until  the  valve  B  is  auto¬ 
matically  closed.  The  quantity  of  gas  flowing  into  the  service  pipe 
after  the  cam  handle  is  thus  placed  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  bedroom 
burner  alight  for  a  considerable  time,  but  is  not  sufficient  “to  poison 
the  atmosphere  in  the  bedroom.”  The  burner  being  extinguished 
before  the  valve  is  closed,  the  gas  in  the  service  pipe  maintains  the 
normal  pressure  causing  the  valve  K  to  remain  open.  On  replacing 
the  cam  handle  H  into  the  “  day  position,”  the  rack  E  is  disengaged 
from  its  pinion  and  is  drawn  backwards  by  the  spring  G.  The  valve 
thereupon  opens  again,  and  gas  flows  freely  into  the  service  pipe. 
The  electric  alarm  M  cannot  be  operated  thereby,  as  the  bridge  piece 
N  does  not  make  contact  with  the  terminals  of  the  controlling  device. 

Should,  however,  a  bedroom  burner  be  left  open  after  the  valve  has 
been  closed  by  the  rack,  the  pressure  of  the  controlling  device  J  and 
the  service  pipe  falls  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  valve  K  will  be  closed. 
The  bridge  piece  N  then  makes  contact  between  the  contact  pieces,  and 
then,  when  the  cam  handle  H  is  placed  into  the  “  day  position  ”  (figs.  1 
and  3),  the  rack  will  be  drawn  backwards  by  its  spring,  and  the  tongue 
O  will  make  contact  with  its  contact  piece  and  the  alarm  M  will  be 
operated.  The  valve  B  is  now  open,  but  the  valve  K  remains  closed,  as 
no  pressure  can  be  produced  in  the  chamber  or  service  pipe  so  long  as 
the  bedroom  burner  is  open,  since  the  small  quantity  of  gas  passing 
the  valve  escapes  through  the  open  burner.  As  soon  as  the  bedroom 
burner,  however,  is  closed,  sufficient  pressure  will  be  produced  in  the 
chamber,  and  the  valve  I\  will  open  fully  and  the  electric  alarm  circuit 
broken— gas  passing  freely  into  the  service  pipe. 


Gas  Pressure  Governor. 

Goodson,  J.  H.,  of  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 

No.  9450;  April  18,  1911. 

This  gas  pressure  governor  consists  of  a  cylindrical  valve  chamber  A 
interposed  in  the  body  B  between  the  inlet  and  communicating,  through 
the  valve  controlled  opening  C,  with  a  diaphragm  chamber  D  provided 
on  the  barrel  and  having  an  opening  communicating  with  the  outlet. 
Around  the  opening  C  a  seating  E  is  formed  ;  and  when  the  conical 


Goodson’s  Pressure  Governor. 


valve  b  is  raised  against  this  seating  by  the  diaphragm  G,  the  gas  is 
shut  off.  The  lower  end  of  the  valve  chamber  is  closed  by  a  screw 
plug  carrying  a  fixed  guide  stem  or  pin  which  enters  a  cylindrical  bore 
in  the  valve  and  serves  to  guide  it  vertically.  The  diaphragm  chamber 
is  closed  by  a  removable  cover  provided  with  vent-holes. 

In  operation,  gas  on  entering  passes  between  the  top  of  the  valve  and 
the  seating  E  through  the  opening  C  into  the  diaphragm  chamber  D, 
raising  the  diaphragm  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  pressure 
rom  the  main  or  back-pressure  from  the  outlet  pipe,  and  finally  passing 
irough  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  diaphragm  chamber  to  the 
outlet.  The  valve  works  quite  freely  in  the  chamber  A,  plenty  of 
clearance  being  left  around  it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents .] 


The  Abolition  of  Sunday  Labour  in  Gas=Works. 

Sir, — I  am  sure  your  readers  were,  as  I  was,  very  pleased  to  see 
Mr.  William  King's  reminder,  in  your  current  issue,  that  Sunday 
labour  at  the  Liverpool  Gas-Works  was  abolished  by  his  late  father  as 
long  ago  as  1843.  All  honour  to  Mr.  Alfred  King,  and  to  any  others 
who  may  have  done  likewise. 

I  need  hardly  assure  his  son  that  there  is  not  the  least  desire  on  my 
part  to  ignore  anyone’s  memory  in  connection  with  this  matter  ;  but  to 
my  mind  the  most  notable  fact  in  relation  to  it  is  the  one  to  which  I 
endeavoured  to  direct  attention  the  other  evening — namely,  that  to 
Messrs.  Livesey  and  Morton’s  initiative  in  1871,  and  their  subsequent 
crusade,  we  owe  the  present  wide-spread  recognition  of  this  most 
humanizing  and  beneficial  reform.  „ 

17,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  Aug.  31,  1911.  Charles  Hunt. 


Inquiry  Circulars. 

Sir, — I  enclose  copies  of  two  circulars  of  inquiry  received  to-day, 
and  may  say  that  this  makes  a  total  of  at  least  ten  I  have  received 
from  the  same  undertaking  during  the  past  three  years. 

You  may  make  any  use  you  think  proper  of  the  enclosed  ;  but  please 
suppress  my  name  in  connection  therewith.  „ 

Aug.  30,  I9II.  ENGtNEER. 

[Enclosure.] 

Show-Rooms — Hire  of  Gas  Apparatus. 

Dear  Sir, — The  question  of  utilizing  vacant  premises  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  as  a  combined  show-room  for  the  Gas  and  Electricity  Departments 
(both  under  the  same  Committee)  is  under  consideration  here,  together  with  - 
the  practicability  or  otherwise  of  having  the  Distribution  Department's 
stores,  workshops,  and  offices  in  the  same  block. 

As  I  understand  that  you  have  a  show-room  in  your  town,  I  shall  be  very 
grateful  for  any  information  which  you  may  care  to  give  me  on  the  matter. 

Do  you  supply  any  gas  apparatus  besides  gas  cooking-stoves  on  hire  or 
hire  purchase?  We  have  not  done  so  here  up  to  the  present;  but  the 
matter  is  under  consideration. 

The  enclosed  list  of  inquiries  may  possibly  save  your  time  in  answering 
my  letter. 

Apologising  for  troubling  you,  and  assuring  you  that  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  reciprocate  your  kindness  should  an  opportunity  occur. — I  am,  &c. 

Show-Rooms. 

Do  you  exhibit  gas-fittings  and  gas  appliances  generally,  or  only 
cooking  and  heating  stoves  ? 

Do  you  sell  the  fittings,  or  how  can  consumers  obtain  them  ? 

Is  your  show-room  some  distance  from  the  gas-works  ? 

If  so,  have  you  any  of  the  following  in  connection  with  it  in  the 
same  block  of  buildings  ?  Complaint  and  order  office,  stores 
for  outdoor  department,  gas-fitters’  workshops. 

What  class  of  man  do  you  have  in  charge — clerk,  gas-fitter,  or 
shopman  ;  and  do  you  expect  him  to  have  much  technical 
knowledge  of  the  applications  of  gas  ? 

How  many  men  and  boys  do  you  have  all  day  at  the  show-room  ? 

Can  you  favour  me  with  picture  post-cards  or  similar  views  of 
your  show-room  ? 

Hire  of  Gas  Apparatus. 

About  how  many  makers’  gas  appliances  do  you  supply  ? 

Do  you  supply  on  both  simple  hire  and  hire-purchase,  and  which 
do  you  find  the  more  satisfactory  ? 

Can  you  favour  me  with  printed  matter  showing  your  terms  and 
copies  of  your  agreements,  stating  the  amount  of  stamp  duty 
required  ? 


tias-Workers’  Wages  at  Huddersfield. — A  deputation  of  workmen 
has  waited  on  the  Huddersfield  Gas  Committee  with  reference  to  a 
request  of  the  employees  for  higher  wages  ;  both  stokers  and  general 
labourers  desiring  an  advance  amounting  to  about  7J  per  cent.  It  was 
explained  on  behalf  of  the  men  that  the  Corporation  were  not  paying 
as  high  wages  as  other  municipal  gas  undertakings,  and  that  the  cost 
of  living  in  Huddersfield  was  more  than  in  other  towns  of  similar  size. 
It  is  stated  that  the  question  was  discussed  in  a  friendly  manner  ;  and 
after  the  deputation  had  left,  the  Committee  appointed  a  small  Sub- 
Committee  to  go  into  the  matter  and  report  to  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Committee.  As  the  Council  will  not  meet  again  until  October,  it  was 
understood  that  the  men  would  defer  any  action  until  after  the  matter 
has  been  submitted  to  the  meeting  of  the  Council  that  month. 

Barnsley  Gas  Company.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Barnsley 
Gas  Company,  Mr.  E.  G.  Lancaster,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  there- 
port  and  balance-sheet,  said  there  was  a  surplus  of  /T75,  after  paying 
the  usual  dividends.  This  was  not  unsatisfactory,  considering  they 
had  allowed  ^644  in  discount  for  the  prompt  payment  of  accounts — an 
amount  equal  to  one-thirteenth  of  the  sum  paid  in  dividends.  They 
had  sold  3  million  cubic  feet  more  gas.  The  present  time,  however, 
was  a  rather  difficult  one.  They  had  not  been  able  to  complete  the 
work  of  fixing  mechanical  stokers.  Cud  worth,  who  had  been  a  good 
customer,  had  decided  to  make  their  own  gas,  though  the  Company 
had  offered  to  supply  them  for  a  term  of  years  at  ijd.  per  1000  cubic 
feet  less  than  the  actual  cost  price  at  the  present  time.  Then  the 
Barnsley  Corporation  were  evidently  going  to  introduce  electricity  for 
street  lighting,  as  they  had  given  notice  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
supply  of  gas  for  the  public  lamps.  The  Directors  were  going  to 
increase  the  discounts  to  customers  for  prompt  payment  by  another 
Per  cent..  which  would  mean  that  the  consumers  would  receive  in 
discount  one-sixth  of  the  amount  handed  to  shareholders.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  expressing  appreciation  of  the  fifty  years’  service  of 
Mr.  W.  W.  Hutchinson,  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Company,  and 
regret  at  his  retirement  owing  to  ill-health. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 


number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  net  output  per  person, 
tains  the  following  figures  relating  to  gas  undertakings : — 


It  con- 


GASLIGHT  AND  COKE  COMPANY’S  EMPLOYEES. 


Companies. 

Gross  output  selling  value,  or  value 


of  work  done . £20,838,000 

Cost  of  material  used . 9,292,000 


Public 

Authorities. 

£10,769,000 

5,037,000 


Higher  Pay  for  Carbonizing  Men.  Increased  Holiday  Allowances. 

We  understand  that  the  Directors  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  have  resolved  to  increase  the  pay  of  all  classes  of  workmen 
regularly  employed  in  the  carbonizing  department  (both  coal  gas  and 
oil  gas)  by  6d.  per  shift  of  eight  hours. 

When  making  this  announcement  at  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  staff  of  carbonizing  men  which  was  held  at  Horseferry  Road 
on  Monday  of  last  week,  the  Governor  (Mr.  Corbet  Woodall)  made  a 
further  interesting  communication  on  the  subject  of  workmen’s  holi¬ 
days,  which  is  set  out  in  a  notice  subsequently  posted  at  the  Company’s 
works.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  the  attention  of  the  Governor  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  has  been  recently  given  to  numerous  withdrawals 
of  the  “  withdrawable  ”  portion  of  the  co-partnership  bonus,  which 
they  understand  have  been  mainly  for  the  excellent  purpose  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  expenses  of  the  annual  holiday  of  the  co-partners’ 
families.  The  Directors  are  to  the  fullest  extent  in  sympathy  with 
this  object  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  anxious  that  individual 
co-partnership  accounts,  as  well  as  the  general  co-partnership  funds, 
shall  not  be  weakened  by  withdrawals,  except  in  cases  which  may  be 
fairly  considered  as  urgent.  The  Directors  have  resolved,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  using  the  withdrawable  account  for  holiday 
purposes,  to  anticipate  in  some  measure  their  celebration  of  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  Company,  which  will  fall  next  year,  and  to  forthwith 
increase  the  usual  holiday  allowance  of  their  workmen  at  manufac¬ 
turing  stations  to  a  fortnight’s  pay  at  the  usual  current  rates — the 
period  of  the  holiday  (one  week)  remaining  as  hitherto.  They  trust 
that  this  will  carry  with  it  an  honourable  understanding  that  the  money 
granted  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  named.  The  additional  holiday 
allowance  will  be  made,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  of  good  time¬ 
keeping,  to  all  those  manufacturing  station  workmen  who,  by  the  end  of 
September  in  any  year,  will  have  completed  three  years’  consecutive 
service.  Those  workmen  who  have  already  had  their  holidays,  and 
whose  length  and  regularity  of  service  comply  with  the  foregoing  con¬ 
ditions,  will  therefore  be  paid  an  additional  week’s  wages  at  once, 
while  those  whose  holidays  are  still  to  come  will  receive  two  weeks' 
pay  at  the  time  of  starting.  The  holiday  allowance  to  workmen  of 
less  than  three  years’  service  will  remain  as  heretofore  ;  but  the  period 
of  service  which  will  entitle  a  man  to  a  holiday  will  be  calculated  up 
to  Sept.  30  in  any  years  and  not,  as  heretofore,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  holiday  season. 

This  alteration  in  the  pay  of  the  carbonizing  men,  as  well  as  in  the 
holiday  allowance  of  all  workmen  at  the  manufacturing  stations,  was 
received  by  the  representatives  present  at  the  meeting  with  expressions 
of  satisfaction  and  thanks. 


STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  GAS  UNDERTAKINGS. 

Returns  under  the  Census  of  Production  Act,  190fi. 

The  ninth,  and  last,  of  the  series  of  tables  summarizing  the  pre¬ 
liminary  results  of  the  returns  received  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
the  Census  of  Production  Act,  1906,  was  issued  early  last  week.  It 
relates  chiefly  to  the  building  and  contracting  trades,  quarries,  and 
public  utility  services,  including  those  of  gas,  water,  and  electricity 
supply.  The  tabulated  statistics  are  preceded  by  a  report  by  the 
Director  of  the  Census  (Mr.  A.  W.  Flux) ;  and  this  follows  one  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Comptroller- 
General  of  the  Labour  department  (Mr.  G.  R.  Askwith,  C.B.,  K.C.). 


Net  output . £11,546,000  ..  £5,732,000 


Number  of  persons  employed  .  .  54,946  ..  28,585 

Net  output  per  person .  £210  ..  £201 

The  tables  are  based  on  returns  received  in  respect  of  gas  made  by 
companies  and  by  public  authorities  for  sale  and  for  public  lighting. 
Returns  were  not  required  from  collieries,  factories,  and  other  estab¬ 
lishments  possessing  plant  for  the  generation  of  gas  for  their  own  use, 
except  in  the  case  of  railway  companies.  The  returns  received  in 
respect  of  the  gas-works  at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  and  the 
Royal  Small  Arms  Factory,  Enfield,  are  included  with  those  received 
from  local  authorities  in  the  tables  relating  to  public  authorities. 
Separate  tables  are  given  showing  the  particulars  furnished  in  respect 
of  the  undertakings  conducted  by  companies,  and  in  regard  to  those 
conducted  by  public  authorities.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
particulars  furnished  as  to  the  aggregate  output  of  gas  undertakings  of 
both  classes,  and  is  free  from  duplication  : — 


Coal  gas  and  water  gas  . 

Coke  and  breeze  . 

Crude  tar . 

Ammoniacal  liquor  .... 
Ammoniacal  liquor  and  crude  tar 
not  separately  distinguished  . 
Bye-products — 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of 

Anthracene . 

Benzol  and  toluol  .... 

Carbolic  acid . 

Naphtha . 

Naphthalene . 

Pitch . 

Tar  (refined)  and  tar  varnishes 
Tar  oil,  creosote,  &c.  . 

Other  bye-products 

Other  products . 

((.  Recorded  b 


Quantity.  Value. 


(a) 

••  £23A57,ooo 

7,590,000  tons 

4,434,000 

653,000  ,, 

.  .  667,000 

(a) 

.  .  322,000 

(a) 

. .  179,000 

105,000  ,, 

..  1,078,000 

296,000  lbs. 

.  .  2,000 

46,000  galls. 

1  18,000  ,,  1 

.  .  2,000 

1  18,000  cwt.  I 

.  .  25,000 

281,000  galls. 

. .  8,000 

44,000  cwt. 

.  .  12,000 

85,000  tons 

..  110,000 

642,000  galls. 

. .  6,000 

. .  84,000 

7,877,000  ,, 

(a) 

. .  166,000 

(a) 

value  only. 

33,000 

The  total  value  of  the  above-mentioned  products  amounts  to 
£30,285,000,  and  is  exclusive  of  the  value  of  any  gas  and  coke  used 
in  the  gas-works  where  they  were  made.  The  crude  tar  and  ammoni¬ 
acal  liquor  included  in  the  statement  do  not  represent  the  total  quanti¬ 
ties  made,  but  only  the  quantities  not  subjected  to  further  treatment 
at  the  works  where  they  were  made.  In  addition,  £1,322,000  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  consumers  for  fixing  stoves,  fittings,  &c.,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  the  lighting,  heating,  or  cooking  apparatus  fixed.  The  total 
output  of  gas  undertakings  was  thus  £31,607,000. 

Under  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Census  of  Production  Act,  it 
was  not  possible  to  require  the  quantity  of  gas  made  to  be  stated  in  the 
compulsory  part  of  the  schedule.  A  voluntary  question  was  accord¬ 
ingly  included  in  the  schedule,  requesting  companies  and  public  autho¬ 
rities  to  state  the  quantity  of  gas  made  by  them.  The  great  majority 
furnished  this  information.  But  some  supplied  particulars  only  of  the 
gas  sold  ;  and  companies  and  authorities  that  sold  gas  valued  at 
£369,000  gave  no  particulars.  After  due  allowance  has  been  made  for 
these  deficiencies,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  total  make  of  gas  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  year  of  the  return  was  as  follows : 

Thousand  Cubic  Feet 


Statutory  undertakings — 

Companies . 1x8,650,000 

Local  authorities .  •  69,845,000 


Total . 188,495,000 


In  the  course  of  his  report,  Mr.  Askwith  points  out  that  the  statistics 
are  to  undergo  revision  before  they  are  submitted  in  their  entirety,  but 
he  thinks  they  are  sufficiently  close  to  the  final  figures  to  afford  a  good 
indication  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  products  of  the 
industries  to  which  they  relate.  Some  idea  of  the  work  involved  in 
the  production  of  this  series  of  Blue-books  may  be  had  when  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  to  obtain  the  information  embodied  in  the  tables,  about 
144,000  schedules  were  issued  to  firms  and  companies  engaged  in  the 
various  industries,  and  also  to  public  authorities.  The  returns  are 
mainly'  for  the  year  1907,  and  they  show  that  the  average  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  work  covered  by  the  tables  was  then  about  a 
million  ;  and  the  total  output  of  that  year  represented  an  addition  of 
about  £104,250,000  to  the  value  of  the  materials  purchased.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  preliminary  tables  affords  an  opportunity  of  summarizing 
the  principal  figures,  and  showing  their  magnitude  ;  and  this  is  done 
in  a  table  of  which  the  following  are  the  totals  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 
Gross  output,  selling  value,  or  value  of  work  done,  £1,757,000,000  ;  cost 
of  materials  used,  £1,019,000,000;  amount  paid  toother  firms  for  work 
given  out,  £26,000,000  ;  net  output,  £712,000,000  ;  average  number 
of  persons  employed,  excluding  about  100,000  outworkers,  6,936,000. 
The  average  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  work  covered  by  the 
census  was  thus  about  7,000,000  ;  and  the  total  output  in  the  censal 
year  represented  an  addition  of  about  £712,000,000  to  the  value  of  the 
materials  purchased. 

We  give  below  the  portion  of  the  Blue-book  just  issued  which  deals 
with  gas  undertakings.  As  already  mentioned,  the  returns  are  norm¬ 
ally  for  the  year  1907  ;  bnt  where  the  financial  period  of  a  firm,  com¬ 
pany,  or  authority  was  not  a  calendar  year,  permission  was  given  to 
furnish  particulars  for  twelve  months  ending  not  earlier  than  June  30, 

1907,  nor  later  than  June  30,  1908.  The  returns  for  the  gas  under¬ 
takings  of  His  Majesty’s  War  Office  are  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 

1908.  Mr.  Flux  gives  a  table  showing,  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
whole,  the  gross  output,  the  cost  of  material  used,  the  net  output,  the 


N on-statutory  undertakings— 


Companies .  7,090,000 

Public  authorities .  690,000 

Total .  7,780,000 


Grand  total  . 


196,275,000 


The  annual  Returns  of  Gas  Undertakings  cover  only  those  operating 
ider  statutory  powers,  and  relate,  as  do  the  returns  made  to  the 
snsus  of  Production  Office  generally,  to  the  year  1907  in  the  case  o 
impanies  and  to  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1908,  in  tie 
.se  of  the  local  authorities.  The  output  shown  in  these  returns  was 
8,699,705,000  cubic  feet  in  the  case  of  companies,  and  69’7S6.988.° 
ibic  feet  in  that  of  local  authorities.  The  very  small  differences 
itween  these  figures  and  those  given  above  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
•me  cases  the  returns  made  to  the  Census  Office  were  not  for  the 
mods  covered  by  the  annual  returns.  According  to  these,  the  qu^n 
y  of  gas  sold  by  authorized  undertakings  was  172,889,147,000  cubic 
et'  and,  on  the  assumption  that  the  relation  between  gas  sold  and 
is  made  is  similar  for  statutory  and  non-statutory  undertakings  the 
tal  quantity  sold  and  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  censal 
:ar  would  be  about  180,000  million  cubic  feet— the  difference  between 
ake  and  sales  being  accounted  for  by  gas  used  in  works  and  leakages 
om  mains.  In  addition  to  the  gas  made  at  public  gas  undertakings, 
ilway  companies  stated  in  their  returns  that  they  made  for  their  own 
irposes  1,311,496.000  cubic  feet  of  coal  gas  at  the  cost  of  £146,000, 

id  441,933,000  cubic  feet  of  oil  gas  valued  at  £140,000.  , 

With  regard  to  the  other  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  mforma- 
3n  was  -d so  received  from  the  owners  of  coke-works  at  mines  and 
on-works,  from  the  owners  of  tar  distillation  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
orks  and  from  sundry  other  factory  occupiers.  .  .  , 

Combining  the  particulars  thus  furnished  with  those  contained  in  the 
receding  statement,  the  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and 
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values  of  the  several  products  returned  to  the  Census  Office  as  made  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  censal  year  : — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Coke  and  breeze . 

. .  /14, 607. 000 

Crude  tar . 

846,000  ,, 

833,000 

Ammoniacal  liquor . 

Ammoniacal  liquor  and  crude  tar, 

(a) 

361,000 

not  separately  distinguished. 

(a) 

. .  179,000 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of  ... 

260,000  ,, 
3,126,000  lbs. 

. .  2,823,000 

Anthracene . 

.  .  9,000 

Benzol  and  toluol . 

6,212,000  galls. 

..  182,000 

Carbolic  acid . 

(  688,000  ,,  | 

208,000 

1  160,000  cwt.  | 

Naphtha . 

4,188,000  galls. 

141,000 

Naphthalene . 

283,000  cwt. 

. .  42,000 

Pitch . 

647,000  tons 

795,000 

Tar  (refined)  and  tar  varnishes 

6,251,000  galls. 

. .  64,000 

Tar  oil,  creosote,  &c . 

Other  coal  tar  bye-products  (not 

65,613,000  ,, 

. .  672,000 

dyes) . 

(a) 

..  565,000 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Coal  gas  and  water  gas  .... 

( a ) 

•  •  £15.324,000 

Coke  and  breeze . 

4,706,000  tons 

..  2,968,000 

Crude  tar . 

366,000  ,, 

363,000 

Ammoniacal  liquor . 

(«) 

.  .  140,000 

Ammoniacal  liquor  and  crude  tar 

not  separately  distinguished. 

(a) 

. .  18,000 

Bye-products — 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of 

73,000  tons 

729,000 

Anthracene  . 

280,000  lbs. 

.  .  2,000 

Benzol  and  toluol . 

38,000  galls. 

2,000 

Carbolic  acid . 

14,000  cwt. 

..  21,000 

Naphtha . 

57,000  galls. 

.  .  3,000 

Naphthalene . 

29,000  cwt. 

..  11,000 

Pitch . 

64,000  tons 

. .  88,000 

Tar  (refined)  and  tar  varnishes 

154,000  galls. 

.  .  2,000 

Tar  oil,  creosote,  &c. 

6,247,000  ,, 

. .  67,000 

Other  sorts . 

(a) 

.  .  142,000 

Other  products . 

(a) 

.  .  9,000 

(a)  Recorded  by  value  only. 


(a)  Recorded  by  value  only. 

As  indicated  above  the  crude  tar  and  ammonical  liquor  included  in 
the  foregoing  statement  only  represent  the  quantities  of  these  products 
which  were  sold  or  retained  in  stock  as  crude  tar  and  ammoniacal 
liquor  and  not  the  total  quantities  made. 

With  regard  to  the  output  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  Chief  In¬ 
spector  of  Alkali  Works,  in  his  forty-fifth  annual  report,  estimated 
that  in  1907  “  the  recovery  and  production  of  ammonia  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  expressed  in  terms  of  sulphate,”  was  the  equivalent  of 
313,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia — adding  that  these  figures  “do 
not  represent  the  produce  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.”  His  estimate  of 
the  theoretical  produce  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  showed  165,000  tons 
from  gas-works  and  148,000  tons  from  other  works,  as  compared  with 
actual  quantities  of  105,000  tons  returned  to  the  Census  Office  as  pro¬ 
duced  at  gas-works,  and  155,000  tons  as  produced  at  other  works. 
There  is  thus  a  difference  of  53,000  tons  between  the  actual  and  the 
theoretical  quantities  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  With  regard  to  this 
difference,  two  points  have  to  be  noted.  First,  it  appears  from  the 
report  quoted  that  in  1908  it  was  discovered  that  there  had  been  certain 
errors  in  the  method  of  calculating  the  quantities  for  previous  years, 
and  that  consequently  the  theoretical  total  for  1907  is  somewhat  over¬ 
estimated.  Secondly,  the  principal  difference  between  the  two  figures 
occurs  in  the  produce  of  gas-works  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  105,000  tons 
of  sulphate  returned  to  the  Census  Office  as  produced  at  such  works, 
there  was  also  produced  ammoniacal  liquor  valued  at  £322,000  (and, 
including  liquor  produced  at  other  works,  £361,000),  and  ammoniacal 
liquor  and  crude  tar,  not  separately  distinguished,  valued  at  £179,000. 
This  liquor  is  sold  partly  to  alkali  works  for  use  in  the  production  of 
alkali  by  the  ammonia-soda  process,  and  partly  to  other  firms  making 
ammonia,  and  carbonate,  chloride,  and  other  compounds  of  ammonia. 
Particulars  as  to  large  quantities  of  ammonia  and  ammonia  compounds 
were  returned  to  the  Census  Office  ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  disclosing  particulars  relating  to  individual  firms,  they  have 
not  been  shown  separately,  but  are  included  in  the  group  of  “  Unenu¬ 
merated  Chemicals”  in  the  group  of  “Other  Bye-Products,”  in  the 
tabular  statement  already  given.  All  such  ammonia  and  ammonia 
compounds,  as  well  as  the  liquor  sold  to  alkali  works,  are  included 
by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Alkali  Works  in  his  estimate  of  their  equi¬ 
valent  in  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Further,  some  sulphate  of  ammonia 
was  probably  worked  up  by  the  makers  into  compound  manures,  and 
included  as  such  in  the  returns  made  to  the  Census  Office.  Thus  there 
appears  to  be  no  inconsistency  between  the  figures  of  actual  output 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  returned  to  the  Census  Office,  and  the 
estimate  of  the  production  of  ammonia  and  ammonia  compounds  made 
by  the  Chief  Inspector  in  terms  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  exports  of  coke  in  1907  amounted  to  981,000  tons,  or  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  output  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  the  net  imports  ( i.e ., 
the  imports  less  re-exports)  were  only  18,000  tons.  The  exports  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  amounted  to  231,000  tons,  or  89  per  cent,  of  the 
total  output  ;  the  imports  are  not  separately  specified.  The  exports  of 
carbolic  acid  amounted  to  126,000  cwt.,  valued  at  £154,000,  free  on 
board  ;  those  of  anthracene  and  napthalene  to  100,000  cwt.,  valued  at 
£28,000,  free  on  board  ;  and  the  exports  of  all  other  coal-tar  products 
(not  dyes)  were  valued  at  £1,064,000,  free  on  board.  The  net  imports 
of  coal-tar  products  (not  dyes)  were  valued  at  £87,000  at  the  port  of 
landing. 

The  net  output  of  all  the  gas  undertakings  covered  by  the  report  is 
£17,278,000  ;  this  sum  representing  the  total  amount  by  which  the 
value  of  the  output  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  materials  used.  The 
actual  cost  of  materials  was  £14,329,000. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  four  dates  for 
which  the  numbers  were  returned  was  83,531 — viz.,  74,967  wage 
earners  and  8564  salaried  persons.  Of  the  total  number,  81,888  (in¬ 
cluding  8514  salaried  persons)  were  employed  at  gas-works,  and  1643 
(including  50  salaried  persons)  at  tar-distilling  and  ammonia  works. 
The  total  number  of  persons  ordinarily  employed  at  gas-works, 
according  to  the  Home  Office  return  of  persons  employed  in  1907  in 
non-textile  factories,  was  62,234.  Gas  fitters  and  chemical  workers 
were  separately  distinguished— not  being  included  in  this  total.  More¬ 
over,  these  figures  refer  to  persons  employed  “  wholly  or  partially  in 
the  factory,”  while  the  returns  to  the  Census  Office  include  members 
of  the  outdoor  staff.  But  the  whole  of  this  staff  (collectors,  repairers, 
&c.),  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in  some  cases  ;  and  allow¬ 
ance  should  be  made  for  this  fact  in  comparing  the  net  output  with  the 
number  employed. 

Details  as  to  Companies. 

The  next  statement  shows  the  particulars  furnished  by  gas  com¬ 
panies  respecting  the  output  of  their  works,  and  is  free  from  duplication 
The  total  value  of  the  above  products  amounts  to  £19,889,000,  and 
is  exclusive  of  the  value  of  any  gas  and  coke  used  in  the  gas-works 
where  they  were  made.  As  already  noted,  the  crude  tar  and  ammo¬ 
niacal  liquor  included  in  the  statement  do  not  represent  the  total  quan¬ 
tities  made  in  companies'  gas-works,  but  only  the  quantities  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  further  treatment  at  the  works  where  they  were  made.  In 


addition,  the  sum  of  £949,000  was  received  from  consumers  for  fixing 
stoves  and  other  fittings,  &c.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  lighting, 
heating,  or  cooking  apparatus  fixed.  The  total  output  of  gas  under¬ 
takings  conducted  by  companies  was  thus  £20,838,000. 

The  working  staff  of  gas  companies  is  not  employed  solely  in  the 
operation  of  the  gas-generating  plant,  but  also  in  works  of  construc¬ 
tion,  alteration,  and  repair  in  connection  with  the  buildings,  plant, 
mains,  &c.  The  cost  of  such  work,  whether  immediately  met  out  of 
capital  or  out  of  revenue,  forms  eventually  a  charge  on  the  value  of  the 
gas  and  other  products  sold  ;  consequently,  it  has  not  been  taken  as 
an  addition  to  the  “output”  of  gas  undertakings,  in  the  sense  in  which 
this  term  has  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  census.  A  summary 
of  the  particulars  furnished  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  such  work  done  in 
the  censal  year  (covering  wages,  materials,  and  establishment  charges 
attributable  to  the  work)  is  shown  below  ;  the  work  given  out  to  con¬ 
tractors  not  being  included  : 


Construction.  Alteration  and 
Repair. 

Work  done  by  employees 
of  companies — 

Buildings  and  plant  .  £172,000  £1,307,000 

Street  mains  .  .  .  324,000  378,000 

Work  not  separately 
distinguished.  .  .  —  ..  — 


Total. 


£1,479,000 

702,000 

172,000 


Total  cost  of  work  done . £2,353,000 

The  net  output  of  gas  undertakings  conducted  by  companies  was 
£11,546,000 ;  this  sum  representing  the  total  amount  by  which  the 
value  of  the  output  of  these  undertakings  exceeded  the  cost  of  the 
materials  used.  The  actual  cost  of  materials  was  £9,292,000. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  last  pay-days  in 
January,  April,  July,  and  October,  in  connection  with  gas  undertakings 
conducted  by  companies,  was  54,946 — viz.  : 


Wage-Earners. 

Salaried  Persons. 

Total. 

At  gas-works  . 

•  •  48,253 

5426 

53,679 

At  tar-distilling  and 
monia  works. 

am- 

.  .  1,232 

35 

1,267 

Total 

■  •  49,485 

5461 

54,946 

The  following  statement  affords  some  indication  of  the  seasonal 
variation  in  the  employment  of  wage-earners  ;  the  figures  showing  the 
number  of  persons  employed  on  last  pay-days  in  the  months  named  : 


January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

At  gas-works  .  .  .  51,705  . 

At  tar-distilling  and 

•  46,838  . 

•  45,34°  • 

•  49,129 

ammonia  works  .  1,281 

1,258  . 

i,i57  • 

1,229 

Total  .  52,986  . 

.  48,096  . 

•  46,497  • 

•  50,358 

The  total  number  returned  was  distributed  by  age  and  sex  as  follows  : 
Males  under  18,  1813;  over  18,  52,909.  Females  under  18,  8;  over 
18,  216. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  the 
outdoor  staff  of  the  companies  (collectors,  repairers,  &c.)  has  not  been 
included  in  these  figures  ;  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  this  in 
considering  the  net  output  per  head. 


Details  as  to  Public  Authorities. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  particulars  furnished  by  public 
authorities  respecting  the  output  of  their  gas-works,  and  is  free  from 
duplication  — 


Coal  gas  and  water  gas  .  .  .  . 

Coke  and  breeze . 

Crude  tar . 

Ammoniacal  liquor . 

Ammoniacal  liquor  and  crude  tar, 
not  separately  distinguished. 
Bye-products — 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of 

Anthracene . 

Benzol  and  toluol . 

Carbolic  acid . 

Naphtha . 

Naphthalene . 

Pitch . 

Tar  (refined)  and  tar  varnishes 
Tar  oil,  creosote,  &c. 

Other  sorts . 

Other  products . 


Quantity.  Value. 


(a) 

£7,833,000 

2,884,000  tons 

1,466,000 

287,000  ,, 

304,000 

(a) 

182,000 

(«) 

161,000 

32,000  tons 

349,000 

16,000  lbs. 

(b) 

8,000  galls. 
18,000  ,,  1 

( b ) 

4,000  cwt.  J 

4,000 

224,000  galls. 

5,000 

15,000  cwt. 

1,000 

21,000  tons 

22,000 

488,000  galls. 

4,000 

,630,000  ,, 

17,000 

(a) 

24,000 

(«) 

24,000 

The  total  value  of  the  above-mentioned  products  amounts  to 
£10,396,000,  and  is  exclusive  of  the  value  of  any  gas  and  coke  used  in 
the  gas-works  where  they  were  made.  As  already  noted,  the  crude 
tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor  included  in  the  statement  do  not  represent 
the  total  quantities  made  in  public  authorities’  gas-works,  but  only  the 
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quantities  not  subjected  to  further  treatment  at  the  works  where  they 
were  made.  In  addition,  the  sum  of  £373,000  was  received  from  con¬ 
sumers  for  fixing  stoves  and  other  fittings,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  lighting,  heating,  or  cooking  apparatus  fixed.  The  total  output 
of  the  gas  undertakings  conducted  by  public  authorities  was  thus 
£10,769,000. 

As  already  explained  in  the  case  of  companies,  the  working  staff  of 
the  gas  undertakings  of  public  authorities  is  engaged  not  only  in 
operating  the  generating  plant,  but  also  in  works  of  construction, 
alteration,  and  repair  in  connection  with  the  buildings,  plant,  mains, 
&c.  The  cost  of  such  work  has  not  been  taken  as  part  of  the  output 
of  the  undertakings  ;  but  a  summary  of  the  particulars  furnished  in 
respect  of  the  cost  of  such  work  (covering  wages,  materials,  and  estab¬ 
lishment  charges  attributable  to  the  work)  is  given  below  ;  the  work 
given  out  to  contractors  not  being  included  : 


Construction. 


Work  done  by  employees  of 
public  authorities — 
Buildings  and  plant  . 
Street  mains  .... 
Work  not  separately  dis¬ 
tinguished  .... 


£38,000 

164,000 


Alteration  and 
Repair. 


£610,000 

227,000 


Total. 


£648,000 

391,000 

142,000 


Total  cost  of  work  done . £1,181,000 

The  net  output  of  gas  undertakings  conducted  by  public  authorities 
was  £5,732,000  ;  this  sum  representing  the  total  amount  by  which  the 
value  of  the  output  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  materials  used.  The 
actual  cost  of  materials  was  £5,037,000. 

Tire  average  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  last  pay-days  in 
April  (c),  July,  and  October,  1907,  and  January,  1908,  in  connection 
with  gas  undertakings  conducted  by  public  authorities,  is  returned  as 

28,585 — yiz-  ; 


Wage-Earners. 

Salaried  Persons. 

Total. 

At  gas-works  . 

.  .  .  25,121 

3,088 

28,209 

At  tar-distilling  and 
works  .... 

ammonia 

.  .  .  .  361 

15 

376 

Total  . 

.  .  ■  25,482 

3.103 

28,585 

The  following  statement  affords  some  indication  of  the  seasonal 
variation  in  the  employment  of  wage-earners,  the  figures,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  companies,  showing  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  the 
last  pay-days  in  the  months  named  : 

April.  July.  October.  January. 

23,734  ••  23,171  ..'25,779  ..  27,801 


At  gas-works . 

At  tar-distilling  and  ammonia 
works . 

Total . 


346 


282 


407 
26, 186 


410 


28,211 


.  .  .  24,080  ..  23,453 

The  total  number  returned  was  distributed  by  age  and  sex  as  follows  : 
Males  under  18,  557  ;  over  18,  27,927.  Females  under  18,  3  ;  over 
18,  98. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  companies,  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the 
whole  of  the  outdoor  staff  (collectors,  repairers,  &c.)  not  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  figures. 

The  statistics  given  in  the  foregoing  extracts  will  be  found  in  much 
greater  detail  in  the  tables  following  the  general  report  by  the  Director 
of  the  Census. 


METROPOLITAN  (OF  MELBOURNE)  GAS  COMPANY. 

The  Half-Yearly  Meeting. 

This  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  July  27 — Mr.  John  Grice  in 
the  chair. 

The  balance-sheet  and  detailed  financial  statement  showed  that  the 
net  profits  for  the  half  year  to  June  30,  including  a  balance  of  £2646 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  half  year,  amounted  to  £99,901 . 
From  this  sum  the  Directors  recommended  the  transferences  of  £25,000 
to  the  reserve  fund  account ;  £5000  to  the  meter  renewal  fund  ;  £20,000 
to  the  works  reconstruction  account ;  and  £2000  to  the  gas-stoves,  &c., 
account.  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5s.  a  share  (amounting  to  £42,860) 
was  recommended  ;  leaving  £5040  to  be  carried  forward. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet,  said  that  the  results  of  the  six  months'  operations  indicated  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  in  the  community  and  a  satisfactory  response  to  the 
Company’s  sustained  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  conditions  arising 
therefrom.  Proceeding,  he  remarked  :  The  number  of  meters  standing 


fixed  at  June  30  and  at 

the  same  date  in 

1910  shows 

considerat 

expansion,  as  follows  : — 

I9II. 

I9IO. 

Increase. 

Ordinary  .... 

87,273 

80,330 

6,943 

Slots  . 

19,397 

16,826 

2,571 

106,670 

97A56 

9,5M 

The  total  sales  of  gas  during  the  half  year  amounted  to  998,193,000 
cubic  feet,  compared  with  881,468,000  cubic  feet  in  the  corresponding 
half  of  1910 — representing  an  increase  of  13J  per  cent.  ;  and  though  a 
part  of  this  increase  is  attributable  to  the  exceptionally  cold  and  wet 
season  we  have  experienced,  much  of  it  is  doubtless  in  consequence  of 
the  more  extended  use  and  popularity  of  the  gas-stove,  which  is  in  these 
times  a  practical  necessity.  The  ever-increasing  problem  of  domestic 
help,  and  the  growing  practice  of  adopting  all  possible  labour-saving 
appliances,  have  made  it  so.  I  need  not  recapitulate  the  methods  we 
employ  to  bring  the  advantages  of  cooking  by  gas  before  the  public. 
I  will  content  myself  by  assuring  you  that  our  efforts  are  unabated, 
and  have  not  been  fruitless,  since  we  placed  no  fewer  than  3718  new 
stove  consumers  on  our  books  in  the  past  six  months — a  very  large 
number  for  that  period  of  the  year. 

The  effect  of  the  continued  activity  in  the  building  trade  and  the 


(a)  Recorded  by  value  only.  (b)  Under  £500.  (c)  April,  1908,  in 

the  case  of  local  authorities  in  Scotland. 


expansion  of  the  various  suburbs  around  Melbourne  are  reflected  in 
our  outgoings  for  new  mains,  services,  and  meters.  Under  these  three 
headings,  our  accounts  show  a  total  expenditure  of  £25,969.  New 
mains  represent  an  extension  to  our  reticulation  service  of  15,926  yards, 
or  just  over  9  miles. 

Referring  to  the  different  items  in  the  balance-sheet,  I  may  point  out 
that  as  the  figures  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  were  very 
largely  affected  by  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  Newcastle  strike 
during  the  early  months  of  that  year,  a  satisfactory  comparison  with 
the  half  year  immediately  past  is  not  possible.  As  an  example  of  this, 
tlie  cost  of  coal  carbonized  in  June,  1910,  worked  out  for  the  half 
year  at  £88,048  for  94,711  tons,  while  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  this  year  the  outlay  amounted  to  the  smaller  sum  of  £80,057  for  the 
larger  quantity  of  102,024  tons. 

Together  with  other  large  employers  of  labour,  we  have  met  the 
demands  for  all-round  increases  in  the  rates  of  pay  to  employees  ;  and 
the  various  items  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  such  as 
wages  at  works,  repairs  at  works,  expenses  of  distribution,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  cost  of  labour,  have  expanded  in  an  upward  direction  owing 
to  this  factor.  The  cost  of  manufacture  and  distribution  and  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  residuals,  &c.,  has  thus  been  increased  by  the  large  sum  of 
£25,000  per  annum,  which  is  being  paid  to  the  employees  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  form  of  increased  rates  of  wages,  &c.,  and  which  of  course 
affects  our  yearly  balance  to  this  extent. 

The  receipts  from  sales  of  gas  consumed  by  meter  and  for  public 
lighting  amounted  to  £240,450,  and  residuals  realized  £60,052. 

The  only  transfer  calling  for  remark  is  that  to  “  works  reconstruction 
account,”  £20,000.  This  appropriation  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
the  balance-sheet  for  the  half  year  to  December  last,  and  an  explanation 
for  its  inclusion  was  then  given,  as  well  as  an  intimation  that  similar 
provision  would  be  necessary  in  the  next  few  half  years.  The  new 
Dessau  vertical  retort-house,  which  is  an  imperative  requirement  to 
meet  the  increased  output  of  gas,  is  now  in  course  of  construction  at 
West  Melbourne  ;  and  that  manufacturing  station  is  being  practically 
remodelled  and  largely  reconstructed  to  ensure  more  economical  and 
effective  results.  These  transfers  to  works  reconstruction  account  are 
to  provide  the  funds  for  reconstruction,  and  a  similar  value  of  build¬ 
ings  and  plant  now  being  demolished,  but  which  are  to  be  erected  in 
another  form,  in  accordance  with  our  plans. 

Referring  still  to  my  forecast,  made  last  January,  of  the  probable 
financial  requirements  of  the  Company  in  the  then  near  future,  I  would 
remind  you  that  I  explained  that,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  made  from  revenue  account  for  reconstruction  and  renewals 
at  the  West  and  South  Melbourne  works,  some  capital  would  have  to 
be  forthcoming  for  new  and  additional  plant  and  buildings  about  to  be 
erected.  As  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  capital  expenditure  above 
alluded  to  has  to  be  incurred,  we  have  given  notice  that  we  intend  to¬ 
day  to  ask  the  authority  of  shareholders  to  re-issue  debentures  to  the 
sum  of  £59,000  towards  the  funds  required  for  the  work  in  hand.  The 
amount  in  question  is  made  up  of  separate  lots,  respectively  of  £9000 
and  £50,000  debentures,  paid  off  during  recent  years,  and  allowed  to 
remain  unissued  until  the  demands  upon  the  Company’s  capital  account 
rendered  this  course  necessary. 

My  remarks  at  our  last  meeting  were  concluded  by  a  short  reference 
to  the  adoption  after  careful  inquiry  by  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  (London),  of  a  system  of  gas  lighting  and  heating  for  their 
offices  and  demonstration  and  exhibition  rooms,  which  clearly  showed 
that  body  considered  gas  a  healthy  illuminant.  Since  that  date  further 
valuable  testimony  has  been  adduced,  which  I  do  not  think  should  re¬ 
main  unnoticed,  concerning  theresultsof  scientific  investigation  into  the 
hygienic  conditions  arising  out  of  the  use  of  gas  for  purposes  of  light¬ 
ing  and  heating.  On  this  occasion  I  refer  to  the  results  given  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  “  Medical  Magazine  ”  of  an  inquiry  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject,  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Lewisham  (England)  Infirmary,  Dr.  F.  S.  Toogood.  After 
quoting  the  report  (which  appeared  in  the  “  Journal  ”  at  the  time  of 
its  issue),  the  Chairman  concluded  :  I  do  not  think  in  these  days  that 
the  public  is  quite  so  ready  to  accept  without  proper  inquiry  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  our  competitors,  that  the  use  of  gas  for  lighting  and 
heating  gives  rise  to  unhealthy  conditions  ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive  to  learn  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
modern  scientific  investigators  who  have  applied  themselves  with  an 
open  mind  to  testing  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  such  statements. 

Mr.  Edwin  Phillips,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  Company  were  spending  too  much  on  machinery  ; 
but  the  present  was  an  age  of  machinery — it  never  went  out  on  strike, 
was  always  willing  to  work,  and  it  was  a  great  advantage. 

The  resolution  was  passed  ;  as  was  also  the  following  :  That  the 
Directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  be  and  are  hereby  autho 
rized  to  borrow  the  sum  of  £59,000,  for  extensions  and  improvements 
to  the  Company’s  works  at  West  Melbourne,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
issue  debentures  to  the  said  amount — such  debentures  to  be  charged 
and  secured  upon  the  undertaking,  rates,  and  other  revenues  of  the 
Company. 

A  resolution  declaring  the  dividend  concluded  the  business. 


Limerick  Gas-Works  Extensions. — It  has  been  decided  by  the 
Limerick  Corporation  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  enlargement  o  ic 
gas-works,  at  a  cost  of  £3300. 

Melton  Mowbray  Gas  Company,  Limited.— At  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  Company  on  the  25th  ult.,  the  accounts  presented  showed  that 
the  balance  of  profit  and  loss  amounted  to  £2099  ;  being  an  ad\  ance 
of  £57  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  usual  dividend  of 
7 i  per  cent  was  declared.  There  was  an  increased  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  gas  by  slot-meters  of  £i45  i  but  the  ordinary  meter  consump¬ 
tion  was  £43  lower.  The  sales  of  residual  products  were  extremely 
good  during  the  year  ;  and  the  Directors  hoped  this  account  would  go 
still  higher,  as  coke  was  advancing  in  price.  Altogether  it  was  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  year’s  working  the  Company  had  ever  had. 
After  expressions  of  satisfaction  and  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Managing- 
Directors,  the  Manager  (Mr.  G.  R.  Casterton),  the  Secretary  (Mr.  G. 
Rose),  and  the  staff  generally,  the  meeting  closed. 
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The  Past  and  the  Present. 

An  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  of  this  Company 
was  held  last  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  Moorgate  Place,  E.C.,  to  receive  the  Directors'  report 
and  statement  of  accounts  covering  the  period  from  Oct.  23,  1909,  to 
April  30,  1911.  Some  points  from  the  report  were  given  in  last 
week’s  “Journal”  (p.  554).  Mr.  C.  S.  Glover,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Company,  presided  over  a  numerous  gathering. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  the  Chairman 
entered  into  a  lengthy  explanation  of  the  past  history  and  the  present 
position  of  the  Company.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  said  that 
on  the  last  occasion  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  proprietors,  it 
was  not  in  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Company,  but  as  a  large 
shareholder.  In  December,  1909,  he  and  his  colleague  Mr.  W.  H. 
Collier,  who  was  also  largely  interested  in  the  Company,  were  unani¬ 
mously  elected  to  the  Board,  instead  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Martin  and  Dr. 
W.  R.  White,  who  were  requested  to  resign.  Since  then,  Mr.  Alfred 
Evans  had  joined  the  Board,  and  represented  a  large  number  of 
cash  share  and  debenture  holders.  He  thought  it  would  be  agreed 
that  the  shareholders  had  cause  for  congratulation  on  the  marked 
progress  shown  by  the  accounts,  and  the  satisfactory  position, 
under  the  circumstances  the  Directors  had  had  to  contend  against. 
Proceeding  to  detail  the  facts  elicited  during  the  examination  which 
had  been  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  undertaking,  he  said  that  it  was 
found  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  that  both  Mr.  Martin  and 
Dr.  White,  the  late  Directors,  were  only  acting  as  nominees  of  the 
original  promoter  of  the  Company,  Mr.  E.  O.  Preston;  and  that  Mr. 
Preston  really  controlled  the  Company,  received  the  revenue,  and  paid 
what  expenses  he  considered  necessary.  Having  unloaded  shares  and 
debentures  upon  the  public,  it  was  to  his  interest  to  just  keep  the 
Company  alive,  and  pay  a  little  debenture  interest  to  those  whom  he 
could  get  to  take  a  further  financial  interest  in  the  undertaking  and  in 
other  flotations  for  which  he  was  responsible,  and  about  which  those 
present  had  probably  all  read  in  the  Press.  In  1903,  Mr.  Preston  pro¬ 
moted  two  Statuory  Companies — one  the  Wadhurst,  Ticehurst,  and 
District  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  and  the  other  the  Ticehurst  and 
Robertsbridge  Water  Company.  Under  the  original  purchase  agree¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Preston  was  to  pay  the  costs  of  obtaining  the  two  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Gas  Company  transfer  the  benefit 
of  his  rights  in  a  gas-works  at  Wadhurst  which  he  had  obtained  from 
a  Mr.  Whitty  for  £500  in  shares,  and  a  gas-works  at  Ticehurst  which 
he  had  secured  for  a  small  consideration  from  a  private  concern.  For 
this  he  was  to  receive  £16, 500 — a  preposterous  figure,  and  one  that 
allowed  a  large  surplus  for  profits.  In  the  case  of  the  Water  Company, 
he  was  to  construct  a  pumping-station  at  Burwash,  and  lay  certain 
mains  (in  addition  to  payingforthe  Act)  for  a  consideration  of  £18,500 
— which,  again,  left  a  large  margin  for  profit,  particulars  of  which  were 
not  given  in  the  prospectus.  It  would  thus  be  seen  that  a  sum  of  some 
£35,000  was  paid  by  the  shareholders  to  Preston  in  cash,  shares,  and 
debentures.  The  shares  and  debentures  transferred  to  him  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  through  his  share-pushing  agency.  He  controlled  the  affairs 
until  December,  1904,  when  the  two  Companies  were  amalgamated  by 
a  further  Act  of  Parliament,  and  continued  from  Jan.  1,  1905,  as  the 
Ticehurst  and  District  Water  and  Gas  Company.  The  concern  not 
having  been  a  success,  and  being  in  want  of  funds,  Preston  sought 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Edmund  Eaton — well  known,  unfortunately,  he  thought, 
among  them  all ;  and  the  Company  was  transferred  to  the  notorious 
No.  99,  Cannon  Street  address,  and  nominees  of  Eaton  appointed  as 
Directors  in  place  of  those  of  Preston.  The  capital  of  the  Company 
having  been  increased  by  £10,000  in  preference  shares,  the  first  thing 
that  Eaton  attempted  was  the  issuing  of  a  prospectus  inviting  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  these  shares.  In  addition,  Eaton  and  his  nominee 
Directors  sought  to  make  further  profits  from  the  Ticehurst  Com¬ 
pany  by  giving,  for  no  consideration,  to  themselves  as  controllers  and 
directors  of  the  Gas  and  Water  Works  Supplies  and  Construction 
Company,  Limited,  certain  parts  of  its  statutory  area  and  rights  in 
the  form  of  two  agreements  to  take  water  from  the  Company  at  the 
ridiculous  figure  of  6d.  per  1000  gallons.  Having  obtained  these 
agreements,  Eaton,  White,  and  Co.  immediately  formed  the  East 
Sussex  Gaslight  and  Coke  and  Water  Company,  Limited,  and  the 
Robertsbridge,  Salehurst,  and  Hurst  Green  Water  and  Gas  Company, 
Limited,  and  sold  the  benefit  under  the  agreements  for  enormous 
purchase  considerations.  Messrs.  Eaton  and  Co.  acted  on  the  Boards 
of  these  Companies  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  water-mains  were  laid,  the 
Ticehurst  Company  had  to  supply  water  under  the  agreements,  every 
1000  gallons  of  which  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  Company.  Yet  no  steps 
were  taken  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  until  the  present  Board  took 
office,  when,  under  the  advice  of  Counsel,  proceedings  were  begun  to 
have  the  agreements  annulled,  and  heavy  damages  were  claimed  against 
those  responsible.  The  action  against  the  Robertsbridge  Company 
was  settled  on  terms  whereby  the  Ticehurst  Company  obtained  their 
statutory  area  and  the  water-mains  for  a  very  small  payment.  As  re¬ 
garded  the  East  Sussex  Company,  the  action  went  to  trial,  with  the 
result  that  in  future  the  water  supply  must  be  paid  for  by  that  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  rate  of  is.  6d.  per  1000  gallons,  instead  of  Cd.  In  addition, 
judgment  for  damages  and  costs  was  given  against  Eaton  and  White. 
Intlie  course  of  the  investigations  of  the  present  Board,  it  was  found  that 
the  bill  of  costs  for  obtaining  the  Water  Act  had  been  paid,  with  other 
costs,  by  the  then  Directors.  Proceedings  were  therefore  commenced 
against  Preston  to  obtain  the  return  of  over  £800.  As  a  defence,  he 
lodged  a  counter-claim  for  some  £2000,  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
lent  to  the  Company.  They  also  claimed  from  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  various  things  which  they  contended  he  was  liable  for. 
Unfortunately,  these  proceedings  were  abortive,  as  a  receiving  order  in 
bankruptcy  had  been  made  against  Preston.  The  Directors  had  lodged 
a  claim  for  some  £18,000  against  the  estate.  The  Directors  found 
that  debentures  had  been  created  and  issued  by  Eaton  and  Co.  over 
and  above  the  authorized  number  allowed  by  the  Act.  To  preserve 
the  goodwill  and  assets,  a  Receiver  and  Manager  of  the  Company 


was  appointed.  It  was  found  that  the  liabilities  of  the  Company  were 
enormous  ;  there  being  large  bills  outstanding  for  coals  and  goods  sup¬ 
plied.  In  many  instances,  coal  had  been  purchased  locally  in  small 
quantities  at  high  prices,  instead  of  being  obtained  by  contract  on 
favourable  terms.  There  were  complaints  about  the  gas  supply  ;  in 
fact,  the  works  were  in  a  state  of  collapse.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  ensure  a  good  supply  of  gas,  and  to  connect  up  people  who 
were  wanting  water,  the  Receiver  obtained  sanction  to  borrow  £1500. 
With  this  sum,  the  work  detailed  in  the  report  had  been  carried  out. 
A  large  number  of  water  agreements  had  been  effected,  whereby  the 
consumers  agreed  to  lay  the  mains  and  the  Company  to  furnish  water. 
When  the  Company  had  worked-off  the  cost  of  the  mains  by  water 
supplied,  the  mains  became  the  property  of  the  Company  together  with 
the  revenue,  which  alone  should  provide  a  further  £200  to  £300 
per  annum.  Since  the  present  Directors  took  office,  they  had  added 
85  water  consumers  and  laid  mains  to  connect  up  others  ;  and  it  would 
be  appreciated  that  this  department  was  the  most  remunerative,  as  the 
expenses  were  not  heavy.  They  had  also  added  35  gas  consumers. 
Satisfactory  arrangements  had  just  been  completed  to  supply  gas  to  the 
Wadhurst  Parish  Council  by  meter,  which  should  result  in  an  increase 
of  revenue  over  the  previous  arrangement ;  while  the  Company  would 
also  save  the  expense  of  lighting,  cleaning,  and  extinguishing  the  lamps. 
Many  more  prospective  gas  and  water  consumers  were  waiting  to  be 
connected  up.  In  consequence  of  the  efforts  made,  a  previous  loss  of 
£600  or  £700  a  year  had  been  turned  into  a  gross  profit  for  the  period 
under  review  of  over  £1000,  with  a  net  profit  of  £854.  In  addition, 
the  works  had  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  repaired,  and  many 
additions  made,  and  the  value  of  the  goodwill  and  property  accordingly 
enhanced.  The  Directors  and  officers  took  over  the  management  of  the 
concern  determined,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  place  the  Company  in  a 
satisfactory  position.  It  was  the  present  intention  to  pay  3  per  cent, 
as  a  half-year’s  interest  on  such  debentures  as  were  properly  issued  ; 
but  they  aimed  at  placing  the  concern  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
might  be  able  to  declare  a  dividend  on  the  shares. 

Innumerablequestionshaving  been  replied  to,  the  report  was  adopted. 
Acknowledgment  was  made  of  the  great  services  rendered  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  by  the  Solicitor  (Mr.  Jarvis),  the  Receiver  and  Manager  (Mr.  C. 
R.  Beeby),  the  Managing-Director  (Mr.  A.  W.  Lunt),  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  (Mr.  T.  W.  Carter). 


BARNET  DISTRICT  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANY. 


Increased  Make  of  Gas  per  Ton. — Unrestricted  Supply  of  Water. 

The  Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  last  Tuesday, 
at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  W.C.— Mr.  Alfred  H.  Baynes,  J.P.,  in 
the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Ernest  W.  Drew,  F.C.A.)  read  the  notice  con¬ 
vening  the  meeting ;  and  the  Directors’  report  and  the  accounts  were 
taken  as  read. 

The  Chairman  said  his  first  words  that  day  must  be  expressive  of 
deep  and  sincere  grief  at  the  sudden  death  of  their  highly  esteemed  col¬ 
league  on  the  Board,  Mr.  Frederick  Lennard,  who  passed  away  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  Aug.  21.  Mr.  Lennard  always  took  very  special 
interest  in  the  Company,  to  which  he  rendered  most  valuable  service. 
For  28  years,  he  was  an  Auditor  of  the  Company.  Gifted  with  sound 
judgment,  together  with  a  wide  experience  of  business,  he  was  able  to 
take  a  really  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  his  fellow  Directors. 
The  Board  felt  sure  that  the  shareholders  would  desire  to  join  with 
them  in  sending  to  Mrs.  Lennard  and  the  sorrow-stricken  family  a  re¬ 
spectful  assurance  of  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
bereavement ;  and  a  communication  would  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Lennard 
in  the  joint  names  of  the  Directors  and  the  proprietors. 

Those  present  signified  their  agreement  with  this  suggestion  by  rising 
silently  in  their  places. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  dealt  with  some  of  the  more  pro¬ 
minent  results  obtained  in  the  working  for  the  six  months  to  June  30. 
Referring  first  to  the  gas  department  of  the  undertaking,  he  said  that 
the  total  expenditure  in  the  half  year  on  gas  capital  account  had  been 
£949  ;  and  this  sum  had  been  spent  entirely  on  new  mains,  services, 
and  meters.  As  to  the  revenue  account,  the  increase  in  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  gas  for  private  and  public  lighting  had  been  £268 ; 
and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  during  the  whole  of  the  past  half 
year  the  price  had  been  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  less  than  it  was  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  this  increase  might  be 
looked  upon  as  highly  satisfactory — the  sales  having  gone  up  by  4! 
million  cubic  feet,  or  6'58  per  cent.  The  receipts  from  meters  and 
stoves  were  £86  more  ;  this  being  due  to  the  added  consumers,  which 
at  the  end  of  the  half  year  numbered  5797.  The  returns  from  residuals 
showed  an  increase  of  £372  ;  the  total  receipts  being  equivalent  to  6g-3 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  coal.  The  gas  revenue  account  income 
exhibited  a  total  increase  of  £728.  With  regard  to  the  expenditure 
side  of  the  account,  the  charge  for  manufacture  was  £8870,  which  was 
an  increase  of  £394 ;  this  being  due  principally  to  the” additional  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  carbonized.  The  carbonizing  result  was  extremely  satis¬ 
factory  ;  the  gas  made  having  been  13,041  cubic  feet  per  ton,  as  against 
12,558  cubic  feet  the  previous  year.  The  distribution  charges  were 
£2911,  or  £556  less  than  in  the  corresponding  half  year.  This  was  due 
to  the  decreased  amount  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  spend  on  re¬ 
newing  mains  and  services.  The  total  expenditure  was  £14,366 ;  and 
the  balance  carried  to  net  revenue  was  £4439— an  increase  of  £780  over 
the  same  half  of  the  previous  year,  though,  as  he  had  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  price  of  gas  had  been  reduced  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet 
throughout  the  six  months.  He  would  point  out  that  every  attention 
was  being  given  to  consumers.  During  the  last  half  year,  the  Com¬ 
pany  ha.d  cleaned  free  of  charge  for  labour  over  10,500  burners  ;  and 
the  fittings  sold  from  the  show-room  exhibited  a  satisfactory  in¬ 
crease.  The  number  of  new  services  laid  was  251,  though  very  few 
new  houses  were  being  erected  in  the  Company’s  gas  district.  He  had 
just  one  other  comment  to  make  on  this  side  of  the  business,  and  that 
was  with  reference  to  the  excessive  amount  which  the  Company  paid 
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for  rates.  In  the  past  half  year  it  had  been  £933,  or  3d.  per  1000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  sold.  This  was  nearly  the  highest  sum  paid  by  any  com¬ 
pany,  and  was  about  73  per  cent,  more  than  was  paid  by  neighbouring 
companies ;  and  it  militated  greatly  against  the  fulfilment  of  the  desire 
of  the  Board  to  supply  gas  at  a  lower  price. 

Turning  to  the  water  department,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  water  capital  account  during  the  past  half  year  had  been 
£14,339,  of  which  £12,317  had  been  in  connection  with  the  new  works 
at  Tyttenhanger,  and  £1822  for  new  mains  and  meters.  It  was  pleas¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  point  to  an  increase  of  £1047  in  the  revenue.  This 
was  due  principally  to  the  larger  number  of  consumers  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  water  area  ;  315  new  services  having  been  connected  during  the 
half  year.  Before  dealing  with  the  expenditure  side  of  the  revenue 
account,  he  would  refer  to  the  extraordinarily  dry  and  hot  weather  that 
had  characterized  the  past  half  year.  It  had  resulted  in  an  abnormal 
demand  for  water — far  greater  than  the  Company  had  ever  before 
experienced.  They  had,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  new  works  at 
Tyttenhanger,  and  of  other  arrangements  made,  been  able  to  meet  all 
demands  for  water  ;  and  he  thought  they  could  congratulate  themselves 
and  their  consumers  on  the  fact  that  they  had  been  in  a  position  to  give 
a  full  and  unrestricted  supply.  It  was  certainly  a  vindication  of  the 
policy  of  the  Board  in  connection  with  the  heavy  outlay  incurred  to 
obtain  water.  This  great  demand,  however,  had  resulted  in  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  and  particularly  pumping  and  engine  charges,  being 
considerably  increased  ;  the  total  maintenance  charges  being  £1425 
more  than  in  the  corresponding  half  of  the  preceding  year.  He  would 
like  just  to  refer  to  a  communication  their  Engineer  (Mr.  F.  J .  Bancroft) 
had  received  with  regard  to  the  great  drought.  It  was  from  one  of  the 
consumers,  and  was  in  the  following  terms  :  “  The  great  drought  we  hope 
is  over  ;  and  I  would  like  to  send  these  few  lines  to  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  splendid  service  of  water  that  has  daily  filled  our  tanks  and 
saved  us  from  the  slightest  inconvenience  during  this  very  trying 
summer.”  He  thought  it  most  gratifying  to  receive  such  testimony 
from  a  consumer.  The  increase  in  rates  and  taxes  amounted  to  £267  ; 
the  amount  paid  during  the  past  half  year  having  been  £2111,  or  over 
10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  Surely,  the  rating  authorities  of  the 
district  hardly  realized  that  they  had  come  to  the  point  when  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Directors  to  take  a  decided  stand  against  the  con¬ 
tinual  increase  in  the  assessments,  and  that  they  would,  at  great 
expense  both  to  them  and  to  the  Company,  be  compelled  to  appeal 
against  what  had  become  a  great  injustice.  Under  the  heading  of 
management,  there  was  a  decreased  charge  of  £331,  due  to  a  reduction 
in  the  item  of  law  charges — the  other  items  showing  a  slight  increase. 
It  would  be  seen  that  the  total  expenditure  on  water  revenue  account 
had  been  £io,igi,  which  was  an  increase  of  £1093.  But  as  the  income 
was  £1047  more  than  in  the  corresponding  half  year,  the  amount 
carried  to  net  revenue  showed  only  a  slight  decrease  of  £46. 

The  profit  on  fittings  had  amounted  to  £145  ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  credit  balances  from  the  gas  and  water  revenue  accounts,  enabled 
£14,840  to  be  carried  to  net  revenue  account.  The  charges  for  income- 
tax  and  interest  showed  an  increase  of  £137  ;  a  sum  of  £1000  had  been 
transferred  to  the  contingency  fund  ;  and  after  providing  for  the  same 
rates  of  dividend  as  were  declared  for  the  previous  half  year,  the 
balance  to  be  carried  forward  was  £19,529,  which  was  a  slight  increase 
on  the  balance  brought  forward  at  the  commencement  of  the  six  months 
just  closed.  It  was  only  right  to  mention  that  the  past  half  year  had 
been  a  time  of  special  anxiety  and  responsibility  for  their  able  Engi¬ 
neer — particularly  in  connection  with  the  new  source  of  supply  at 
Tyttenhanger,  and  the  long  drought.  As  mentioned  in  the  report, 
by  means  of  temporary  plant  sufficient  water  had  been  obtained  from 
Tyttenhanger  to  maintain  a  full  supply  to  meet  all  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  growing  district.  The  Directors  felt  sure  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  would  join  with  them  in  recording  their  high  appreciation  of 
the  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  Engineer  and  the  members  of  his 
efficient  staff. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Chapman,  in  seconding  the  motion,  remarked  that  the 
report  and  accounts  were  excellent  in  every  way,  and  reflected  great 
credit  on  those  who  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 

The  resolution  was  at  once  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Chapman, 
dividends  were  thereafter  declared,  less  income-tax,  for  the  half  year, 
at  the  rates  per  annum  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  “  A  ”  and  “  C  ”  stocks, 
7  per  cent,  on  the  “  B  ”  stock,  and  £3  12s.  per  cent,  on  the  “  D  ”  capital 
gas  and  water  stocks. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Phillips  said  it  afforded  him  much  pleasure  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary,  the  Engineer,  the  Rental  Clerk,  and 
all  the  other  officers  of  the  Company,  who  had  during  the  past  half 
year  rendered  such  able  and  such  loyal  service.  In  Mr.  Drew,  they 
possessed  a  most  capable  Secretary;  and  in  Mr.  Wright  they  had  a 
Rental  Clerk  to  whose  energy  they  owed  much.  But  what  was  he  to 
say  about  Mr.  Bancroft  ?  He  could  only  assure  the  shareholders  that 
the  last  six  months  their  Engineer  had  passed  through  a  most  trying 
time.  The  Directors  realized  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
afford  a  proper  supply  of  water  through  their  district  unless  they  ob¬ 
tained  it  from  another  source.  The  Metropolitan  Water  Board  told 
them  that  they  could  give  no  further  assistance.  The  unfortunate 
action  taken  to  get  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  Company  utilizing 
the  site  at  Tyttenhanger  delayed  the  completion  of  these  works  for  two 
years.  Immediately,  however,  the  House  of  Lords  gave  their  decision, 
and  confirmed  the  Company  in  their  rights,  Mr.  Bancroft  set  to  work 
with  an  energy  for  which  he  deserved  the  very  highest  credit.  He  left 
no  stone  unturned,  and  never  wasted  a  single  hour  until  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  plans  and  got  the  pumping-station  at  Tyttenhanger  at  work  ; 
and  fortunately  he  was  able  to  do  this  by  the  end  of  June.  Now,  had 
they  not  had  this  pumping-station  to  supply  the  district  during  the 
month  of  July  and  the  present  month  [August],  they  would  have  been 
short  of  water,  and  a  large  number  of  their  customers  — especially  those 
living  on  the  higher  levels  about  Finchley — would  have  been  much  in 
convenienced.  Consequently,  it  was  not  only  the  shareholders  in  the 
Company,  but  the  public  also,  who  were  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft  for  the  energy  he  had  displayed  and  the  way  in  which  he  had 
saved  the  situation.  He  (Mr.  Phillips)  had  twice  recently  visited  the 
pumping-station  ;  and  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  the  work  had  been  carried  out.  Not  only  was  it  most  efficient 


in  working,  but  its  cost  had  been  very  economical.  The  Company 
had  there  a  plant  which  was  capable  of  adding  to  their  water  supply 
some  2  million  gallons  a  day. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Alfred  Lass,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Drew,  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  Mr.  Wright  returned  thanks.  Mr. 
Bancroft  added  that  they  had  had  two  very  trying  years.  Last  year 
their  difficulties  were  of  a  legal  character,  and  delayed  operations 
greatly  ;  but  directly  this  obstacle  was  overcome,  they  lost  no  time  in 
getting  on  with  the  work.  He  could  not  possibly  have  secured  the 
results  that  had  been  obtained  in  the  gas  department,  or  have  been  able 
to  complete  the  Tyttenhanger  works  in  time  for  the  present  summer, 
without  very  loyal  assistance  from  the  staff  at  Barnet. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
and  Directors,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  C,  P.  Crookenden,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Willing  Tibbs.  The  former  gentleman  remarked  that  it  was 
most  satisfactory  to  find  the  water  supply  had  been  maintained  without 
any  cessation  whatever.  The  figures  both  in  regard  to  gas  and  water 
were  excellent. 


SOUTHEND  GAS  COMPANY. 


Continued  Development  of  the  Supply. 


The  Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Southend  Gas  Company  was  held 
last  Tuesday — Mr.  C.  F.  Woosnam  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  T.  Randall)  having  read  the  notice  con¬ 
vening  the  meeting,  the  report  of  the  Directors  for  the  six  months 
ended  the  30th  of  June  was  presented.  It  was  stated  therein  that,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  9-11  per  cent, 
more  gas  had  been  sold.  The  number  of  consumers  was  14,428,  of 
which  number  9809  were  on  the  prepayment  system.  There  were  in 
the  district  9899'cooking-stoves  and  598  fires.  The  balance  available 
for  distribution  was  £10,504;  and  the  Directors  recommended  the 
payment  of  dividends  on  the  original  and  new  ordinary  stocks  at  the 
rate  of  5^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  the  new  ordinary  “  B  ”  stock  at 
the  rate  of  5^  per  cent,  per  annum  (all  less  income-tax).  This  would 
absorb  £7466;  leaving  £3038  to  be  carried  forward. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  referred  to 
the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gas.  He  said  extensions  of  mains 
were  still  going  on  ;  the  usual  ij  miles  having  been  laid  in  the  past 
half  year.  Turning  to  the  accounts,  the  revenue  account  showed  that 
the  Company  had  sold  15  million  cubic  feet  more  gas;  making  176 
millions,  equal  to  £29,765,  against  £28,166  last  year,  or  £1600  more. 
This  figure  would  have  been  half  as  much  again  but  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price.  The  rentals  of  cooking-stoves,  meters,  and  stove  fittings 
showed  an  improvement  of  £300.  Residual  products  were  excellent, 
and  were  bringing  in  a  sum  of  £5657 — an  increase  of  £1234.  This  was 
very  largely  due  to  the  improved  methods  of  carbonizing.  The  Com¬ 
pany  now  turned  out  larger  quantities  of  coke  of  the  finest  quality,  for 
which  there  had  been  a  very  ready  sale.  The  total  receipts  were 
£42,092.  Deducting  the  expenditure  of  £33,000,  there  was  a  balance 
of  £9092.  This  was  not  quite  sufficient  to  pay  the  dividend  without 
drawing  to  a  small  extent  on  the  undivided  balance. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Mr.  James  Randall),  in  seconding  the 
motion,  referred  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  received  for  fires  and 
fittings — viz.,  £300  in  the  half  year.  He  said  this  was  very  favour¬ 
able  indeed,  because  when  they  reduced  the  price  of  gas,  they  antici¬ 
pated  a  profit  from  the  use  of  the  different  appliances  in  regard  to 
supply,  and  the  sale  of  these  appliances ;  and  he  looked  forward  to 
the  no  distant  time  when  this  branch  would  prove  very  beneficial. 

Mr.  J.  Tysoe  said  the  Directors  were  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
successful  result  of  the  half-year’s  working.  The  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  gas  sold  was  a  very  important  matter.  They  had  the 
same  result  pretty  generally  throughout  the  country,  though  their 
friends  who  supported  the  electric  light  were  fond  of  pointing  out  that 
gas  was  dying  out.  It  was  not  so,  however.  It  was  holding  its  own, 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  for  many  years.  Referring  to  the  ac¬ 
counts,  he  said  he  noticed  that  coke  had  yielded  an  excellent  return  ; 
but  he  thought  the  make  of  tar  and  liquor  should  be  improved.  He 
did  not  know  what  difficulties  the  Engineer  (Mr.  F.  Clark)  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  ;  but  he  considered  that  the  production  for  the  half  year 
was  somewhat  small. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  they  were  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Tysoe 
at  the  meeting,  because  he  held  a  high  position  in  the  gas  industry. 
With  regard  to  his  comment,  the  Directors  knew  that  the  make  of  tar 
and  liquor  was  low  ;  and  personally  he  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Tysoe 
have  a  chat  with  Mr.  Clark  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  to  im¬ 
prove  the  position.  He  had  been  told,  however,  that  they  squeezed 
such  a  lot  out  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  shape  of  coke,  that  they  could 
not  expect  to  get  so  much  tar;  and  at  present  they  were  working  at 


very  high  heats. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Burrows  moved  the  payment  of  dividends  as  set  forth  in 

the  Directors’  report.  . .  . 

Mr.  A.  Talbot,  in  seconding  the  motion,  gave  a  series  ot  interesting 
figures  to  show  how  the  gas  undertaking  had  developed  in  the  town  in 
spite  of  the  introduction  of  the  electric  light,  and  said  the  demand 
for  gas  was  increasing  rapidly  in  the  percentage  both  of  consumers 
and  population.  In  1901,  the  population  was  28,793  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  numbered  4226,  or  14^7  per  cent.,  with  no  electric  lig  oppo¬ 
sition.  In  1908,  the  population  was  estimated  at  56,834,  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  numbered  11,700,  or  20  per  cent.  ;  while  this  year  the  gures 
were  62,763  and  14,428  respectively,  or  23  per  cent.  In  1901,  the 
quantity  of  gas  sold  was  149,671,000  cubic  feet ;  and  in  19 n ,  37 £ ■  57,00° 
cubic  feet — an  increase  over  1901  of  no  less  than  222,186,000  cubic  feet. 
He  thought  they  could  look  forward  to  a  successful  future. 

The  motion  was  carried.  ,  , 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  staff  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Clark,  replying  for  the  staff,  alluded  to  Mr.  Tysoe  s  comment 
in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  liquor  produced,  and  said  if  that  gentle¬ 
man  would  take  out  the  weight  per  ton  he  would  see  the  Company 


were  not  far  behind. 
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EASTBOURNE  GAS  COMPANY. 


The  Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  on  Monday 
last  week — Dr.  G.  A.  Jeffery,  J.P.  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  S.  Garrard)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting,  the  report  and  accounts  for  the  six  months  ended  the 
30th  of  June  were  presented.  The  revenue  account  showed  a  profit  of 
£9904  :  and  there  was  a  balance  of  £17,377  at  the  credit  of  profit  and 
loss  account,  after  payment  of  the  half-yearly  dividend  in  February 
and  other  charges.  The  Directors  therefore  recommended  that  a 
dividend  for  the  past  six  months  should  be  declared  at  the  rate  of  7 f  per 
cent,  per  annum  upon  the  “  A  ”  stock,  of  6\  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  “  B  ”  stock,  and  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  preference  stock. 
These  payments  would  absorb  £8785,  and  leave  a  balance  of  £8592  to 
be  carried  forward. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  ad  iption  of  the  report,  said  the  story 
he  had  to  tell  would  be  a  short,  but  he  hoped  a  pleasant,  one.  How 
had  the  Company  reached  the  prosperity  shown  in  the  report  ?  Every 
first-class  business  had  something  to  sell;  and  the  Company’s  was  one 
of  this  class.  They  had  to  sell  gaslight,  which  was  a  brilliant  light, 
but  one  less  trying  to  the  eyes  than  any  other  artificial  light.  It  was 
reliable  and  cheap,  and  was  to  a  great  extent  superseding  coal  for  heat¬ 
ing  and  motive  power.  When  compressed,  and  used  with  an  incan¬ 
descent  mantle,  it  was  the  most  brilliant  light  of  the  day.  If  he  might 
coin  a  term,  it  was  “the  ratepayer’s  light.”  During  the  past  half  year, 
the  Company  had  made  249  million  cubic  feet  of  gas — an  increase  of 
more  than  7  million  cubic  feet  compared  with  the  first  half  of  last  year. 
This,  he  thought,  spoke  volumes.  The  consumers  at  the  present  time 
numbered  no  less  than  10,202 — a  gain  of  468  during  the  half  year.  The 
number  of  public  lamps  was  1525,  and  of  stoves  on  hire  7573.  With 
regard  to  the  residual  products,  they  had  realized  from  them  no  less 
than  £9710,  against  £7873 — a  gain  of  £1835.  If  the  proprietors  de¬ 
ducted  the  sum  required  to  pay  the  dividend  (£8785),  and  looked  at 
what  the  residuals  produced,  they  would  find  a  surplus  of  £925.  He 
would  not  weary  them  with  further  figures,  but  simply  say  that  all 
along  the  line  they  had  been  successful,  with  one  exception,  and  that 
was  sulphate  of  ammonia,  from  which  they  had  not  received  what  they 
expected.  When,  however,  the  new  plant  which  the  Directors  had 
that  day  decided  to  put  up  was  built,  they  hoped  to  have  a  better  re¬ 
turn.  The  success  of  the  past  half  year  had  been  due  largely  to  the 
indefatigable  work  of  their  Engineer  (Mr.  John  Hammond),  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  staff — managers  and  men.  Then  there  were  his  colleagues 
on  the  Board.  He  desired  to  convey  to  all  a  hearty  expression  of  his 
thanks;  and  he  was  quite  sure  all  present  would,  as  shareholders, 
cordially  endorse  it. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Oke,  in  seconding  the  motion,  remarked  that  when  the 
public  found  doctors  “coming  round,”  and  admitting  that  gas  was  the 
best  and  the  most  healthy  light — the  best  for  the  eyes  and  also  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  ventilation  of  rooms  used  for  large  public 
assemblies — he  thought  they  might  say  they  had  all  they  required.  It 
only  remained  for  them  to  go  on  using  the  wonderful  burners  and  the 
economical  stoves  now  on  the  market  to  an  even  greater  extent  than 
hitherto.  With  gas  at  2s.  6d.  and  a  population  of  52,000  in  the  county 
borough,  it  was  very  refreshing  to  find  that  there  were  no  less  than 
10,202  consumers  in  Eastbourne.  He  considered  this  spoke  well,  not 
only  for  the  policy  of  the  Board,  but  for  the  very  capable  management 
under  which  the  Company  had  been  working  for  years  past. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  dividends  recommended  were 
declared. 

The  retiring  Directors  and  Auditor  having  been  re-elected,  a  pro¬ 
posal  was  submitted  to  increase  the  Directors’  remuneration  by  £200 
- — to  £1200  per  annum. 

The  Chairman,  however,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  figure  should 
remain  £1000,  free  of  income-tax,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  on 
the  agenda ;  and  this  was  agreed  to. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  the  Directors,  officers,  and 
workmen,  for  the  care  with  which  they  had  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  Company,  as  shown  in  the  accounts,  and  also  by  the  growth  and 
progress  made. 

The  Chairman  having  acknowledged  the  vote, 

Mr.  H.  E.  Jones  (the  Company  s  Consulting  Engineer),  responding 
on  behalf  of  the  staff,  said  he  did  not  work  so  hard  as  the  officials  on 
the  spot,  who  were  heartily  deserving  of  the  thanks  accorded  them. 
The  Company  had  a  very  far-seeing,  liberal-minded,  and  broad-minded 
Board  of  Directors  ;  and  the  work  of  the  clerical  department  was  done 
in  a  marvellous  manner.  The  results  of  the  past  half  year  were  better 
than  they  had  been  for  some  time.  There  was,  however,  room  for 
improvement,  and  good  ground  to  expect  it. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding  ;  and 
with  his  acknowledgment  the  proceedings  closed. 


HARTLEPOOL  GAS  AND  WATER  COMPANY. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  last  Thursday— Mr. 
O.  Iv.  Trechmann  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Scott)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting,  the  report  of  the  Directors,  with  the  accounts  for  the 
year  ended  the  30th  of  June,  was  presented.  It  was  stated  therein  that 
the  total  revenue  was  £88,945,  and  the  expenditure  (including  interest 
on  loans,  &c.)  £57,060  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  £31,885.  An  interim 
dividend  was  paid  in  March,  and  the  Directors  recommended  the  de¬ 
claration  of  a  like  dividend  for  the  past  half  year  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  per  annum,  less  income-tax. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  congratulated 
the  Directors  and  shareholders  alike  upon  the  satisfactory  results  of  the 
year's  operations.  There  was  a  profit  of  £31,845,  which  enabled  the 
Directors  to  recommend  the  payment  of  the  maximum  dividend  of 
5  per  cent.  The  trade  of  the  district,  which  had  for  so  long  been  in  a 
stagnant  condition,  had,  he  was  glad  to  say,  much  improved.  Most 
ot  the  local  industries  were  in  full  work;  and  the  amount  of  wages 
now  distributed  very  much  increased  the  spending  capacity  of  the 


artisan  classes — which,  in  turn,  benefited  the  town  generally.  What 
was  really  wanted  in  the  town,  however,  was  more  industrial  con¬ 
cerns,  and,  if  possible,  a  greater  variety  of  them,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  dependent  upon  shipbuilding  alone.  The  Company’s 
works,  both  gas  and  water,  had  been  maintained  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  recent  hot  weather  and  the  almost  unprecedented 
drought,  there  had  been  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  both 
domestic  and  commercial  purposes — even  much  in  excess  of  all  de¬ 
mands.  The  present  outlook  in  the  coal  trade  was  anything  but 
bright ;  and  should  the  North  Country  miners  be  successful  in  their 
call  for  a  national  strike  on  the  eight  hours  question,  the  consequences 
would  be  most  disastrous  and  far-reaching,  and  might  lead  to  famine 
prices,  not  only  for  coal  but  most  other  commodities.  Even  if  a  strike 
were  averted,  the  cost  of  working  coal,  which  had  been  increased  by 
the  passing  of  the  Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Bill,  would  remain  as  a  cause 
of  permanent  increased  charge.  If,  further,  they  took  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  additional  charges  that  all  employers  of  labour  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  on  the  passing  of  the  State  Insurance  Bill,  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  near  future  their  obligations  and  their  costs  would 
be  considerably  increased.  Dealing  with  the  revenue  account,  the 
Chairman  said  all  the  markets  for  residual  products  improved  during 
last  year,  and  were  at  present  in  a  healthy  state.  Coke  realized 
£600  more ;  the  increase  being  largely  due  to  the  great  demand  for 
shipment.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  had  accounted  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  income  of  £668,  had  been  in  a  most  buoyant  condition  ;  the 
average  selling  price  having  been  nearly  £2  per  ton  above  last 
year’s  prices,  and  higher  than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  This 
was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  an  increased  demand  from  Japan, 
Java,  and  America;  and,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge,  there 
should  be  equally  good  results  from  next  year’s  operations.  Tar, 
which  yielded  an  increase  of  £261,  still  maintained  its  value,  and 
appeared  likely  to  do  so.  Then,  if  the  Road  Board,  as  well  as  the 
various  local  authorities  having  control  of  the  highways  throughout 
the  country,  fully  realized  its  value,  and  continued  to  extend  its  use  as 
a  dust  preventer,  it  should  become  of  still  greater  value,  even  if  it  did 
not  reach  the  higher  prices  of  former  times.  The  general  outlook  on 
the  whole  of  the  residual  products  markets  was  decidedly  bright ;  and 
he  ventured  to  predict  for  the  coming  year  prices  as  good  as  those 
obtained  over  the  period  under  review.  The  Chairman  next  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  the  competition  of  electricity  with  gas,  and  caused  some 
laughter  by  referring  to  statements  contained  in  a  pamphlet  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  drawing  attention  to  the 
alleged  dangers  of  gas  as  an  illuminant.  Singularly  enough,  however, 
shortly  after  receiving  the  pamphlet,  he  had  from  Mr.  Bower  (the 
Engineer)  a  reprint  of  an  article  from  the  “  Medical  Magazine,”  giving 
an  account  of  some  experiments  made  last  November  at  the  Lewisham 
Infirmary.*  Having  given  some  particulars  of  the  tests,  the  Chairman 
pointed  out  that  the  experiments  were  made  by  a  medical  authority, 
and  not  at  the  instigation  of  any  gas  company.  The  conclusion,  he 
drew  from  them  was  that,  both  for  lighting  and  heating,  gas  was,  from 
a  hygienic  point  of  view,  better  than  any  other  system. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Mr.  Robertson  Murray,  J.P.)  seconded  the 
motion  ;  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  retiring  Director  and  Auditor  were  re-elected  ;  and  the  salary  of 
the  Secretary  was  increased  by  £100  per  annum,  from  July,  1910. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Chairman  for  his  services  ; 
the  mover  of  the  resolution  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  shareholders 
to  the  officials,  who,  he  said,  had  worked  so  loyally  in  the  interests  of 
the  Company. 


ROCHDALE  CORPORATION  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


Thirty  Years’  Progress. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  “Journal”  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  T.  Banbury  Ball,  the  Gas  Engineer  of  the  Rochdale  Corporation, 
has  completed  thirty  years’  service.  He  took  up  his  duties  in  1881,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  William  Romans  ;  and  since  his  appointment  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking  has  been  remarkable.  This  is  shown  by 
some  figures  recently  given  in  the  “  Rochdale  Observer.”  At  the  end 
of  March,  1881,  the  amount  of  capital  employed  was  £164,956,  or  at 
the  rate  of  £620  per  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  produced  ;  whereas  at  the 
corresponding  date  this  year  it  was  £225,256,  or  at  the  rate  of  £360  per 


million.  Details  of  the  general  progress  can  be  best  shown  in  tabular 
form  as  follows 

Year  1880-1.  Year  1910-11. 

Gas  made . 265,736,000  c.  ft.  ..  625,320,000  c.  ft. 

Gas  sold . 235,148,000  ,,  ..  582,232,200  ,, 

Value  of  gas  sold  .  .  .  £44,3T9  5s.  3d.  ..  £64,624  12s.  3d. 

Valueof  residual  products 

sold  .  .  .  .  .  .  £6,091  13s.  7d.  ..  £25,292  18s.  8d. 


Number  of  meters  in  use  19,210  ..  32,030 

The  price  of  gas  in  1881  was  3s.  8d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  within  the 
borough,  and  4s.  4d.  outside.  In  1911,  the  figures  are  2s.  8d.  within 
and  2s.  1  id.  outside  the  borough. 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  above- 
named  paper,  Mr.  Ball  furnished  the  following  particulars  in  regard  to 
the  principal  developments  which  have  taken  place  at  the  gas-works 
during  his  occupancy  of  the  engineership.  When  he  went  to  Rochdale, 
only  horizontal  retorts  were  used,  and  a  scheme  of  extensions,  involving 
an  outlay  of  £65,000,  and  including  the  erection  of  inclined  retorts,  was 
approved.  An  additional  gasholder,  with  a  capacity  of  2\  million  cubic 
feet,  was  constructed.  The  next  development  was  the  installation  of 
plant  for  the  production  of  water  gas  ;  Rochdale  being  among  the  early 
authorities  to  adopt  this  system.  The  plant,  together  with  the  build¬ 
ings,  cost  about  £15,000  ;  and  the  money  was  taken  from  the  gas-works 
reserve  fund.  The  latest  development  has  been  the  installation  of  ver¬ 
tical  retorts,  which  are  now  nearly  ready  for  use.  In  connection  with 
these  extensions,  manual  labour  in  the  handling  of  coal  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  superseded.  In  1881,  nearly  all  the  gas  produced  was  used  for 


*  See  “Journal,”  Vol.  CXIII.,  p.  512. 
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lighting  purposes  ;  now  about  30  per  cent,  is  otherwise  employed. 
Coming  to  the  financial  position  of  the  undertaking,  the  figures  pre¬ 
sented  show  that  in  the  past  thirty  years  the  net  profits  have  reached 
the  large  total  of  £326, 741. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Gas  Committee  last  Wednesday,  on  reference 
being  made  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  T.  Banbury  Ball  had  completed  30 
years’  service  with  the  undertaking,  several  members  spoke  in  terms 
of  high  praise  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  that  gentleman  to 
the  town  and  the  Corporation,  as  Manager  of  the  Gas  Department.  A 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  expressing  the  Gas  Committee's 
appreciation  of  his  services  to  the  Corporation,  and  the  hope  that  he 
would  long  be  spared  to  hold  the  position  he  has  filled  with  such  suc¬ 
cess  for  so  many  years.  Mr.  Ball,  in  responding,  referred  to  the  good 
feeling  which  had  always  existed  between  the  Gas  Committee  and 
himself. 


IMPERIAL  CONTINENTAL  GAS  ASSOCIATION. 

Coming  Sale  of  Property  in  Vienna. 

[From  the  "  Financial  Times,”  Sept.  2.] 

A  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Imperial  Conti¬ 
nental  Gas  Association  is  the  forthcoming  sale  of  the  Company’s 
building  site  and  house  property  in  Vienna.  As  readers  will  remember 
from  our  previous  notes  on  this  subject,  the  concession  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  British  Gas  Company  for  lighting  the  old  suburbs  of  Vienna,  now 
absorbed  into  the  city,  expires  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  from  which 
date  the  municipal  gas-works  will  conduct  the  supply  ;  the  mains,  gas- 
pipes,  and  street-lamps  hitherto  used  by  the  Company  becoming  muni¬ 
cipal  property.  The  Company  is  left  with  its  gas-works  on  its  hands 
(the  Municipality  having  meanwhile  constructed  gas-works  of  its  own), 
and  also  with  a  certain  quantity  of  adjoining  land,  as  well  as  other 
property.  We  now  see  from  the  “  Neue  Freie  Presse  ”  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  intends  to  divide  the  land  into  building  lots,  and  dispose  of  it  to 
builders.  The  Company  owns  land  besides  at  Baumgarten,  Dobling, 
Floridsdorf,  and  Funfhaus,  and  also  a  large  building  in  the  Schenken- 
strasse,  which  is  now  to  be  converted  to  other  uses.  Negotiations  are 
stated  by  our  contemporary  to  have  been  carried  on  between  the  “  Con¬ 
sortium  for  Barrack  Transactions  ”  and  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas 
Association  for  the  purchase  of  this  last-mentioned  property,  but  to 
have  come  to  a  standstill  owing  to  a  disagreement  as  to  price,  which 
the  latter  fixes  at  1,500,000  kr.  for  the  house  in  the  Schenkenstrasse 
and  about  2,000,000  kr.  for  the  remaining  sites.  It  is  now  thought 
that  the  Municipality  will  make  a  bid  for  a  portion  of  the  suburban 
property  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  artisans’  dwellings.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  price  arranged  will  be  a  satisfactory  one.  The  Munici¬ 
pality  can  well  afford  to  treat  the  Gas  Association  well,  as  the  latter 
has  done  most  important  work  for  Vienna  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
and  seems  to  have  been  treated  somewhat  cavalierly  in  the  matter  of 
having  its  gas-works — a  naturally  unsaleable  property — left  as  a  dead¬ 
weight  upon  its  hands.  The  value  of  house  property  in  Vienna  has 
been  going  up  very  much  of  late ;  and  the  Gas  Association  may,  of 
course,  decide  to  hold  for  higher  values.  But  if  it  sells  at  its  own  price, 
the  3,500,000  kr,  (or  £145,000)  will  be  some  solatium  on  the  occasion 
of  its  discontinuing  the  business  it  has  carried  out  so  long  and  well. 


ELECTRICITY  v.  GAS  FOR  STREET  LIGHTING. 

Local  Government  Board  Inspector’s  Views. 

An  inquiry  was  recently  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Rawtenstall,  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Ekin,  M.Inst.C.E.,  an  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  regard  to  an  application  by  the  Corporation  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £2000  for  the  purposes  of  street  lighting  by  electricity. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Ware,  the  Fire  Brigade  and  Lighting  Superintendent, 
made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  about 
half  the  cost  of  street  lighting  if  electricity  were  substituted  for  gas. 
He  said  that  at  present  there  were  150  incandescent  and  350  flat-flame 
lights  on  the  main  roads,  costing  £645  per  annum  for  gas  ;  and  he  esti¬ 
mated  the  cost  of  electric  street  lighting  would  be  £322  10s.  At  the 
present  time  the  gas-lamps  had  to  be  kept  burning  all  night,  to  enable 
people  to  see  their  way  in  going  to  work  in  the  mornings  ;  and  it  was 
considered  that  the  Corporation  could  take  off  about  five  hours  per 
night  in  the  winter,  which  would  mean  a  saving  of  670  hours.  But 
putting  the  amount  saved  at  a  very  moderate  figure,  and  calling  it  400 
hours,  it  meant  an  economy  of  £120.  Asked  by  the  Inspector  if  he  was 
satisfied  he  could  carry  out  the  work  for  the  amount  applied  for,  Mr. 
Ware  replied  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied.  The  Inspector  said  he 
appreciated  the  fact  that  incandescent  mantles  could  not  be  put  on  the 
lamps  on  the  hillsides,  but  he  thought  more  mantles  might  have  been 
tried.  Mr.  Ware  said  they  had  tried  them  on  some  of  the  lamps,  and 
found  the  cost  too  heavy.  Last  year  they  used  i£  mantles  per  lamp 
per  month.  It  had  cost  them  2s.  g£d.  per  lamp  for  mantles  ;  and  new 
electric  globes  would  only  cost  2s. 

Mr.  Rothwell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Lighting  Committee,  stated  that 
they  had  gone  iully  into  the  matter.  They  had  tried  to  get  the  price 
of  gas  reduced  from  time  to  time,  and  had  decided  to  adopt  electric 
lighting  for  the  streets,  even  if  it  cost  as  much  as  lighting  by  gas.  See¬ 
ing  that  the  CorDoration  were  generating  their  own  electricity,  it  had 
been  their  idea  from  the  first  to  have  electric  lighting  in  the  streets. 
The  Inspector  asked  Mr.  Rothwell  if  they  would  be  satisfied  even  if 
there  was  no  saving  ;  and  he  replied  that  they  would,  because  they 
would  get  a  better  light.  The  Inspector  said  he  was  doubtful  about 
the  saving.  Mr.  Rothwell  said  that  even  if  there  was  none,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  were  desirous  of  going  on.  The  Inspector  said  this  simplified 
matters  very  much.  He  took  it  that  the  Corporation  wished  to  have  the 
electric  light  on  two  grounds — because  the  lighting  would  be  better, 
and  because  the/  would  be  able  to  supply  their  own  illumination  from 
their  own  works.  Mr.  Rothwell  said  these  were  the  two  principal 
points  ;  and,  of  course,  the  Corporation  would  have  direct  control, 


PUBLIC  LIGHTING  QUESTION  AT  HYDE. 


Town  Council  Decide  on  Gas  as  against  Electricity. 

For  considerably  more  than  a  year,  the  question  of  improved  street 
lighting  has  been  before  the  Hyde  Town  Council  ;  and  a  determined 
effort  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Stalybridge,  Hyde,  Mossley,  and 
Dukinfield  Tramway  and  Electricity  Board  to  bring  about  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  electricity  for  the  purpose.  A  Sub-Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  carry  out  tests  with  the  two  illuminants,  and  prepare  a  state¬ 
ment  showing  the  cost  of  lighting  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  town 
with  gas  and  electricity.  The  Directors  of  the  Hyde  Gas  Company, 
who  have  hitherto  supplied  gas  for  street  lighting  purposes  at  3s.  per 
1000  cubic  feet,  less  25  per  cent,  discount,  making  the  net  cost  about 
2s.  3d.,  were  invited  to  fix  up  four  lamps  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ; 
and  the  same  privilege  was  given  the  Joint  Electricity  Board — the 
understanding  being,  of  course,  that  the  lamps  should  be  of  equal 
candle  power.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  Monday  of  last 
week,  the  rival  claims  of  electricity  and  gas  came  forward  for  con¬ 
sideration,  on  a  report  presented  by  the  Special  Committee  appointed 
to  deal  with  the  matter.  _  ’ 

In  order  to  assist  the  members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  James  Diggle, 
the  Borough  Surveyor,  had  drawn  up  a  statement  showing  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  street  lighting  with  gas  and  electricity.  It  was  as 
follows  : — 

Electric  Lighting. 


Cost  of  200-watt  lamps  in  Market  Street — 

Wiring  and  fixing . £r  10  0 

Two  100-watt  lamps  (Osram),  at  4s.  each  ....  080 


Cost  of  installation . £1  18  o 


Maintenance — 

Cost  of  electricity  per  1000  hours  at  220  watts  per  hour 

ato'825d.  per  unit . £0  15  o 

Renewing  lamps  every  1000  hours,  at  4s.  each  ...  080 

Time  fixing  lamps . 006 

Lighting  and  cleaning . 030 


Cost  of  maintenance  per  1000  hours  .  .  .  £i  6  6 


Gas. 

Cost  of  two-light  gas-lamps  in  Market  Street — 

Cost  of  inverted  fittings  per  lamp . £0  15  o 

Connecting  gas-service . .  10  o 


Cost  of  installation . £1  5  3 


Maintenance — - 

Cost  of  gas  per  1000  hours,  3J  cubic  feet  per  burner, 

or  7  cubic  feet  per  lamp . 13s-  6d. 

Renewing  fittings  every  four  years,  cost  per  1000  hours  o  7$ 

Renewing  mantles  per  1000  hours .  14 

Time  refitting  mantles . .  15 

Lighting  and  cleaning  12  weeks — is.  gd.  lighting, 

is.  3d.  cleaning .  3  0 


Cost  of  maintenance  per  1000  hours  .  .  .  19s.  lojd. 


After  a  heated  discussion,  the  Town  Council  decided,  by  eleven 
votes  to  six,  in  favour  of  gas  for  street  lighting.  The  first  installation 
of  the  new  gas-lamps  will  be  in  the  two  main  thoroughfares  of  the 
town — that  is,  from  Tower  Street  to  Newton  Street,  and  from  the  Town 
Hall  to  Mottram  New  Road.  Next  year,  when  the  estimates  are  being 
prepared,  provision  will  be  made  for  an  extension  of  the  system. 

Referring  to  this  matter,  our  local  correspondent  says  :  Considering 
the  great  influence  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  the  claim  of  the  Joint 
Board  to  supply  electricity  from  their  own  generating  station  for  the 
lighting  of  the  streets  of  Hyde,  and  the  fact  that  the  gas  supply  of  the 
district  is  in  the  hands  of  a  private  Company,  the  decision  of  the  Town 
Council  is  all  the  more  notable.  The  competition  of  the  Joint  Board 
has  not  always  been  conducted  on  exactly  fair  lines  ;  and  yet  the  Hyde 
Gas  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Potts  is  the  Manager,  have  not 
only  held  their  own,  but  have  increased  their  output  and  the  number 
of  their  consumers.  The  first  half  of  this  year,  for  instance,  showed 
an  increased  make  of  more  than  4  million  cubic  feet  compared  with  the 
corresponding  half  of  1910. 

Since  its  inception,  the  undertaking  of  the  Joint  Board  has  never 
made  a  profit.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  total  loss  on  it  of  upwards  of 
£83,000,  of  which  each  constituent  authority  has  had  to  bear  an  equal 
share.  So  that  from  the  very  start  the  undertaking  has  been  a  burden 
to  the  ratepayers.  The  Hyde  Gas  Company  are  large  ratepayers  (in 
the  borough  of  Hyde  their  property  has  a  rateable  value  of  nearly 
£4000)  ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  the  Directors  of  the  concern  a  little  hard 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  contribute,  through  the  medium  of 
the  rates,  to  financing  what  is  undoubtedly  a  rival  undertaking,  which, 
if  it  had  not  been  supported  out  of  the  rates,  would  have  been  wound 
up  long  ago.  When  the  Joint  Board  last  made  application  for  sanction 
to  borrow  more  money  for  the  electricity  installation,  it  was  shown  at 
the  inquiry  held  by  a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  that  the 
Board,  in  order  to  get  a  tooting  with  large  consumers  of  gas,  had 
offered  to  supply,  and  were  supplying,  current  at  less  than  cost.  This 
is,  of  course,  not  the  first  time  that  there  has  been  a  test  competition  in 
Hyde  between  the  Gas  Company  and  the  Joint  Board.  Two  years  ago 
this  autumn  there  was  a  five  weeks'  competition  at  the  Hyde  Philan¬ 
thropic  Burial  Society’s  Hall  in  Hammett  Street ;  and  in  this  compe¬ 
tition  the  cheapness  of  gas  for  artificial  lighting,  domestic,  and  other 
purposes  was  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  parties  most  concerned,  who 
are  now  customers  of  the  Gas  Company.  The  competition  extended 
from  Oct.  20  to  Nov.  25,  1909 ;  the  number  of  hours’  burning  being 
42 J,  and  the  consumption  of  both  gas  and  electricity  registered  by 
meters.  One  250-candle  power  Graetzin  inverted  gas-lamp  consumed 
350  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  3s.,  less  per  cent,  discount,  equal  to  nfd. 
The  100-candle  Osram  electric  lamp  consumed  6  units  of  electric 
current  at  3|d.  per  unit,  less  10  per  cent,  discount,  equal  to  is.  7d. 
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Therefore,  to  obtain  250-candle  power,  it  would  cost  the  consumer  for 
electricity  3s.  njd.,  or  more  than  four  times  the  cost  of  gas.  In  the 
test  for  street  lighting,  when  prices  were  admittedly  cut  to  the  very 
lowest  possible  point,  there  is  roughly  a  difference  of  about  50  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  installation  and  25  per  cent,  on  maintenance  between 
electricity  and  gas,  and  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  Discussion  in  the  Council  Chamber. 

Mr.  Robinson,  who  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Highways  Com¬ 
mittee's  minutes,  including  the  one  relating  to  improved  street  lighting 
by  gas  instead  of  electricity,  said  the  members  of  the  Committee  had 
been  occupied  for  a  considerable  time  considering  this  question,  and 
the  fullest  inquiry  had  been  made,  in  regard  to  the  relative  merits  and 
cost  of  the  two  illuminants  for  street  lighting.  From  the  statement 
prepared  by  the  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  Higgle),  members  of  the 
Council  would  see  that  the  cost  of  electric  installation  was  50  per  cent, 
more  than  gas  ;  and  maintenance,  taking  theprice  of  current  at  o  823d. 
per  unit,  as  first  quoted  by  the  Joint  Board,  was  33  per  cent.  more. 
Subsequently,  however,  the  Borough  Surveyor  was  informed  by  the 
Engineer  to  the  Joint  Board  that  the  lamps  would  be  charged  at  the 
rate  of  13s.  9d.  each  for  current ;  and  this  reduced  the  price  of  current 
to  o'75d.  per  unit,  in  which  case  the  maintenance  was  reduced  from 
33  to  25  per  cent,  dearer  than  gas.  He  also  pointed  out  that  a  man 
employed  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  hour  could  fit  up  and  repair  the  gas- 
lamps  ;  whereas  for  electricity  they  would  require  an  electrician.  He 
added  :  “  After  very  carefully  going  into  the  figures  and  examining  the 
lights  in  the  streets,  the  Committee  can  see  no  reason  for  fitting  up 
electric  light  ;  and  they  have  decided  to  carry  out  the  street  lighting 
improvement  with  gas.  I  would  further  point  out  that,  in  my  opinion 
— and  I  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  generally — the  electric 
light  cannot  be  compared  with  gas-light  in  its  diffusive  power.” 

Mr.  Fowden,  in  moving  an  amendment  that  the  whole  matter  as  to 
street  lighting  be  referred  back,  said  that,  as  a  great  deal  of  time  had 
been  spent  by  the  Committee  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter,  a 
postponement  for  a  month  would  not  make  any  difference.  He  sug¬ 
gested  this,  so  that  further  experiments  might  be  carried  out.  The 
Joint  Board  had  made  an  offer  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  ;  and  this  was  to  light  a  complete  street  in  a  permanent  manner 
with  electricity,  such  street  to  be  at  right  angles  to  a  street  lit  with  in¬ 
candescent  gas,  so  as  to  get  a  fair  comparison.  He  desired  also  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Borough  Surveyor,  in  his  statement,  had 
made  no  allowance  for  cracked  glasses  in  the  incandescent  lighting 
figures;  and  everybody  knew  that  the  glasses  did  crack  now  and  then. 
Next,  he  understood  that  the  Council  were  charged  2s.  3d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet  for  the  gas  used  for  street  lighting  ;  but  according  to  the 
Borough  Surveyor’s  statement  the  price  worked  out  at  is.  njd.  per 
1000  cubic  feet.  If  the  Gas  Company  had  reduced  the  price,  he  would 
like  to  know  when  and  how  it  happened,  and  if  this  price  was  to  obtain 
all  over  the  town. 

The  Town  Clerk  read  the  letter  received  from  the  Hyde  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  which  gave  the  quotation.  It  was  as  follows  :  “  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  Aug.  5,  1911,  asking  this  Company  for  a  quotation  for  supply 
of  gas  for  street-lamps  by  an  improved  type  of  incandescent  lighting, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  through  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the 
borough ,  my  Directors  have  given  the  matter  their  fullest  consideration  ; 
and  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  gas  in  the  area  in  question  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  13s.  6d.  per  lamp,  each  lamp  containing  two  burners 
having  a  consumption  of  3J  cubic  feet  per  burner  per  hour,  for  1000 
hours'  lighting.  It  is  limited  to  the  area  in  question.” 

Dr.  Beecroft,  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Council  a  tabulated  statement 
showing  that  it  was  untrue  for  the  advocates  of  electric  lighting  to  say 
that  gas  had  been  losing  ground  in  recent  years  so  far  as  street  lighting 
is  concerned,  and  also  told  the  Council  that,  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  a  deputation  from  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  London  reported  that  “  high-pressure  incandescent 
gas-lamps  with  inverted  burners  should  be  adopted  as  the  illuminant ;  ” 
and  that  after  a  complete  series  of  experiments  and  consideration  of 
competitive  tenders,  the  Westminster  City  Council  selected  high-pres- 
sure  gas  for  the  lighting  of  the  most  important  West-end  thoroughfares, 
purely  because  gas  was  found  to  give  the  best  light  for  the  least  money. 
Dr.  Beecroft  quoted  the  experiences  of  other  large  centres,  and  gave 
figures  to  support  his  contention  that  gas  was  bv  far  the  best  and 
cheapest  illuminant  for  street  lighting  purposes.  Coming  to  deal  with 
Hyde,  he  said  the  local  Gas  Company  had  met  them  in  a  business-like 
manner,  and  had  fitted  up  at  their  own  expense  eight  lamps  with 
different  types  of  burner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Joint  Tramway 
and  Electricity  Board  brought  “a  few  fancy  things,”  but  did  nothing 
which  was  likely  to  convince  the  Committee  of  the  alleged  superiority 
of  electricity  over  gas. 

After  further  discussion,  the  Committee's  recommendation  that  gas  be 
adopted  in  the  scheme  for  improved  street  lighting  in  the  main  streets 
of  the  borough,  in  preference  to  electricity,  was  approved,  as  stated. 


Price  of  Gas  at  Croydon:  A  Correction.— In  the  “Editorial  Note” 
last  week  entitled  on  “  A  Statistical  Examination,”  it  was  stated  that  at 
Michaelmas  the  price  of  gas  at  Croydon  would  be  reduced  by  id., 
making  it  2s.  6d.  The  latter  figure  should  have  been  2s.  5d.  ;  a  reduc¬ 
tion  to  2S.  6d. — the  lowest  price  reached  in  the  history  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  having  been  made  at  Lady  Day  last.  They  have  now  gone  one 
better.  6 

Gas  Purchase  Question  at  Bedwellty.— The  Bedwellty  Urban 
District  Council  have  discussed  at  length  the  question  of  purchasing 
the  Blackwood  Gas-Works.  The  Company  objected  to  the  purchase 
ot  the  works  until  some  arrangement  was  made  regarding  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  costs  involved  in  connection  with  the  opposition  to  the 
Council  s  last  Bill.  It  was  decided  that  the  negotiations  should  be 
continued  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  settlement  being  arrived  at,  so 
that  the  purchase  of  the  Blackwood  works  should  be  embodied  with 
t  lat  of  the  New  Tredegar  Gas-Works  in  a  Bill  to  be  promoted  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament. 


MUNICIPAL  WORKERS  AND  NON-UNIONISTS. 


Decision  of  Manchester  Men  Not  to  Strike. 

A  mass  meeting  of  municipal  employees  in  Manchester,  Salford,  and 
neighbouring  towns  was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  Manchester,  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  should  carry  out  a  resolution  that  members 
of  the  Municipal  Employees’  Union  should  refuse  to  continue  to  work 
with  non-unionists.  At  half-past  twelve  in  the  morning  a  meeting  of 
the  Salford  municipal  workers  was  held  outside  the  Corporation  tram¬ 
way  sheds  in  Frederick  Road,  and  the  proceedings  were  characterized 
by  some  rowdy  scenes.  Councillor  Jones,  Secretary  to  the  Municipal 
Employees’  Union,  was  repeatedly  interrupted  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
advocating  that  the  municipal  workers  should  act  together  in  refusing 
to  work  with  non-unionists  ;  and  there  were  several  “  scraps  ”  among 
sections  of  the  audience  requiring  the  intervention  of  the  police.  The 
tramway  workers  who  had  refused  to  join  in  the  movement  were 
denounced  by  Councillor  Jones  amidst  loud  hooting  ;  and  he  also 
criticized  a  recent  appeal  made  by  Alderman  Jackson,  Secretary  of  the 
Tramway  and  Vehicle  Workers’  Union,  who  had  said  the  tramwaymen 
held  the  key  to  the  position.  “  Let  me  tell  Alderman  Jackson,”  declared 
Councillor  Jones,  “  that  he  does  not  hold  the  key  to  the  position.  The 
whole  of  the  workers  in  the  electricity  generating  station  are  in  our 
Association,  and  if  we  decide  at  our  mass  meeting  this  afternoon  to 
come  out  on  strike,  it  will  be  without  consulting  Alderman  Jackson. 
We  are  going  to  have  the  support  of  the  gas  workers,  cleansing  depart¬ 
ment  employees,  and  other  classes  of  municipal  workers,  in  such  num¬ 
bers  as  will  ensure  our  success  ;  and  if  we  can  cut  off  the  electricity 
supply,  Alderman  Jackson  and  his  men  can  go  fishing.” 

At  Sunday’s  meeting,  Councillor  Jones  said  he  had  reason  to  believe 
they  would  get  their  grievances  remedied  without  having  recourse  to  a 
strike.  After  a  number  of  speeches  had  been  made  on  the  need  for 
men  in  the  various  departments  having  better  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  members 
of  the  Union  continue  at  work,  and  that  the  leaders  approach  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Corporations  affected,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  redress 
of  the  men’s  grievances. 


NELSON  CORPORATION  WATER-WORKS. 


Increased  Storage. 

There  is  now  in  course  of  construction  for  the  Nelson  Corporation  a 
reservoir  which  is  expected  to  cost  something  like  /qo.ooo.  Tt  is  the 
largest  and  the  most  important  undertaking  of  its  kind  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  ever  entered  upon  ;  and  it  will  place  the  town  in  a  position 
to  meet  the  water  requirements  of  the  inhabitants  for  many  years.  At 
present,  Nelson  serves  a  population  of  60,000  ;  including  in  its  area 
the  borough  and  several  outside  places.  The  source  of  supply  is  two 
drainage  areas,  one  of  which,  400  acres  in  extent,  is  situated  four 
miles  east  of  the  town  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  ;  and  the  other, 
1100  acres,  four  miles  west  of  the  town  on  the  Pendle  Hill.  In  both 
cases  surface  springs  exist. 

During  the  year  1910,  the  town  experienced  a  severe  drought.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  summer,  there  was  only  112  days'  supply  in  store; 
and  it  was  felt  that  this  was  certainly  below  requirements.  The  posi¬ 
tion,  however,  became  so  serious  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  consumption  for  a  time  to  four  hours  per  day  ;  there  being  at 
that  period  considerably  less  than  a  50  days’  supply  in  the  reservoirs. 
The  same  year,  therefore,  tenders  for  the  work  of  constructing  the 
Lower  Ogden  Reservoir  were  obtained;  but,  after  full  consideration, 
the  scheme  was  allowed  to  drop — a  strong  feeling  being  expressed  that 
the  expense  was  not  warranted  in  the  then  state  of  the  area’s  growth. 
At  the  same  time,  during  the  last  twenty  years  the  population  which 
Nelson  serves  has  grown  enormously.  In  1881,  it  was  19,223;  in 
1891,  33,476;  in  1901,  47,326;  while  to-day  it  is  computed,  as  already 
stated,  at  60,000. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  construct  three  reservoirs  in  the  Ogden 
Valley.  One  of  them — known  as  the  Upper  Ogden  Reservoir — with 
a  capacity  of  54  million  gallons,  was  completed  in  1903  at  a  cost  of 
£ 22,000 ,  exclusive  of  land  ;  but  the  second  had  to  be  abandoned  owing 
to  the  costly  work  of  construction.  The  one  now  in  progress  is  the 
third.  The  present  storage  is  134J  million  gallons,  contained  in  the 
Coldwell  reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of  80  million  gallons,  and  the 
Upper  Ogden  Reservoir,  with  54J  millions.  The  estimated  consump¬ 
tion  in  1901  was  ij  million  gallons  per  day,  or  26  4  gallons  per  head. 
In  1907,  the  population  having  reached  about  55,000,  the  consumption 
had  increased  to  28  8  gallons  per  head  ;  and  whereas  in  1901  it  was 
estimated  that  there  was  137  days’  supply,  this  fell  year  after  year  until 
in  1907  there  was  only  96  days’  supply.  The  whole  question  being  one 
which  vitally  affects  the  health  of  a  town,  the  construction  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  reservoir  could  not  be  indefinitely  postponed.  The  water  sup¬ 
plied  by  meter  for  trade  purposes  was  also  increasing  enormously ; 
and  therefore,  on  Feb.  20,  1908,  it  was  finally  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  the  reservoir  under  notice.  The  following  June, 
the  preliminary  task  of  building  the  culvert  and  cutting  the  trench  was 
commenced  ;  and,  few  difficulties  having  been  experienced,  the  work 
has  progressed  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  case  of  the 
trench,  it  was  necessary  to  go  down  100  feet  for  a  water-tight  bottom. 
This  has  now  been  filled  up,  and  the  banking  at  present  reaches  a 
height  of  39  feet  above  the  old  stream  level.  This,  however,  has  yet 
to  be  raised  an  additional  41  feet ;  and  some  ten  to  sixteen  months 
must  elapse  before  the  work  is  completed. 

When  finished,  the  reservoir  will  have  a  holding  capacity  of  160  mil¬ 
lion  gallons ;  so  that  the  storage  will  be  more  than  doubled.  The 
Corporation  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  supply  a  population  of  80,000, 
with  30  gallons  per  head  per  day  for  195  days. 


The  Brighouse  Town  Council  have  been  notified  that  the  Hipper- 
holme  District  Council  have  decided  to  take  over  the  undertaking  of 
the  Bailiffe  Bridge  Gas  Company,  and  are  prepared  to  take  the  gas  in 
bulk  from  the  Brighouse  Corporation. 
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NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Saturday. 

I  have  been  present  this  afternoon  at  the  proceedings  at  Helens¬ 
burgh  in  connection  with  the  official  opening  of  the  installation  of 
Glover-West  vertical  retorts.  The  installation  is  of  more  than  usual 
interest,  on  account  of  its  being  the  first  one  which  has  been  added 
to  the  work-a-day  plant  of  a  gas-works  in  Scotland  ;  also  because — 
and  this  is  of  more  importance  than  the  other  point — it  brings  into 
the  field  of  actual  fact  the  feasibility  of  working  the  Glover-West 
system  of  retorts  in  an  installation  which  serves  a  works  producing  less 
than  100  million  cubic  feet  a  year.  The  success  which  has  attended 
the  introduction  of  the  vertical-retort  system  in  Helensburgh  is  un¬ 
doubted.  This  will  inspire  others,  whose  works  are  not  regarded  as 
large,  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  vertical-retort  carbonization. 
Nothing,  in  this  respect,  can  be  more  instructive  than  to  learn  of  the 
success  ;  and  as  Mr.  Blair  is  to  give  the  results  of  his  working  at  the 
North  British  Association  meeting  in  Glasgow  on  Thursday  next,  this 
condition  will  be  then  met.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  say  more 
here  at  the  present  time  ;  and  I  may  only  add  that,  having  seen  the 
works,  I  thoroughly  endorse  all  that  was  said  at  Helensburgh  regard¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  the  work  which  has  been  put  into  the  construction  of 
the  installation  by  West’s  Gas  Improvement  Company.  Mr.  Blair  is 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  courage.  He  has  his  reward, 
so  far,  in  the  heartiness  of  the  proceedings  on  Saturday  ;  and  he  will 
doubtless  have  more  next  week. 

The  accounts  of  the  Aberdeen  Gas  Department  for  the  year  ending 
July  31  have  been  issued  this  week  by  the  Gas  Treasurer  (Mr.  J.  T. 
Sorley).  The  revenue  account  for  gas  shows  that,  after  charging 
£10,989  as  sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  of  mortgages  and  gas 
annuities,  and  carrying  £ 3000  to  the  renewal  fund,  and  £300  to  the  fire 
insurance  fund,  there  is  a  credit  balance  on  the  account  for  the  year 
of  £3728,  which,  added  to  the  sum  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  makes 
/777b  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  current  year’s  account. 
The  net  liabilities  in  connection  with  the  gas  undertaking  at  July  31 
amounted  to  £132,921  ;  being  the  amount  of  borrowed  money,  accounts 
due  to  tradesmen,  &c.,  less  gas  accounts  payable,  value  of  stock  in 
hand,  &c.,  £16,870.  Gas  annuities  held  by  the  public  were  valued  in 
1897  at  £156'557-  At  the  present  market  price,  the  value  of  these  is 
£116,051.  The  total  of  the  capital  account  is  £446,221,  there  having 
been  added  during  the  year  £3265.  The  surplus  of  assets  over  liabili¬ 
ties  is  stated  at  £28,803.  A  decrease  is  shown  in  the  value  of  meters  of 
£1848,  and  of  gas-stoves  of  £850.  The  revenue  account  sets  forth  a 
total  revenue  of  £125,467,  and  shows  that  gas  and  meter  rents  of  the 
ordinary  consumers  amounted  to  £75,396  ;  receipts  for  gas  for  motive 
power,  to  £7001  ;  and  receipts  through  prepayment  meters,  to  £13,696. 
From  the  residual  products  there  was  realized  £26,596 — from  coke, 
£14,627  ;  from  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  £11,967 — and  from  gas- 
stoves,  £1759.  The  manufacture  of  gas  cost  £78,442  ;  distribution, 
£5112;  rents,  feu-duties,  and  taxes,  £6728;  management,  £1919; 
general  charges,  £921  ;  and  discounts  and  bad  debts,  £4023.  The 
total  expenditure  was  £99,828.  The  balance  carried  to  net  revenue 
account  has  been  £25,639.  The  arrears  of  gas-rents  at  July  31 
amounted  to  £1347  ;  and  t He  stock  on  hand,  to  £8731.  1  he  cost  of 

coal,  including  freight,  harbour  dues  and  wages,  was  £53,564  ;  and  gas 
oil  to  the  amount  of  £3593  was  used.  The  quantity  of  gas  made  was 
817,734,000  cubic  feet,  compared  with  794,775,000  cubic  feet  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  Gas  Committee  on  Wednesday  considered  the 
accounts,  and  resolved  to  recommend  the  Town  Council  to  reduce  the 
prices  for  gas  to  ordinary  consumers  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  3d.,  and  to 
users  of  gas  for  motive  power  from  2s.  3d.  to  is.  nd.  ;  and  to  retain 
the  price  to  prepayment  consumers  at  id.  per  29  cubic  feet.  The 
Committee  also,  on  a  report  by  the  Gas  Engineer  (Mr.  S.  Milne),  re¬ 
solved  to  recommend  that,  as  from  Whitsunday  last,  rental  be  not 
charged  upon  cooking  appliances.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition 
of  gas  appliances  in  Aberdeen  early  in  October. 

Having  before  me  copies  of  the  annual  accounts  of  the  Corporations 
of  both  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  there  may  be  some  interest  if  I  cull 
from  them  a  few  figures  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  gas  produced  per 
1000  cubic  feet  sold.  In  Glasgow,  the  cost  of  coal  last  year  was 
12  93d.,  and  there  was  received  for  residual  products  9'65d.,  leaving 
the  net  cost  of  coal  3'28d.  Other  manufacturing  charges  amounted 
to  9'67d. ;  distribution  charges,  to  2-8yd. ;  management,  to  073d.  ;  and 
rents,  feu-duties,  taxes  and  assessments,  law  and  parliamentary  charges, 
retiring  allowances,  depreciation  charged  to  capital,  sinking  fund,  and 
interest  paid  on  capital,  to  9  73d.  The  total  cost  was  23d.  In  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  cost  of  coal  was  is.  o-o4d.  ;  and  other  manufacturing 
charges  raised  the  cost  to  is.  6'5od.  Distribution  charges  amounted 
to  3’5id.  ;  gas  stoves  and  appliances,  to  o-97d. ;  management,  to  i-44d.  ; 
rents  and  feu-duties,  rates  and  taxes,  to  2'98d.  ;  and  allowances  to 
ex-employees,  contributions  to  superannuation  fund,  compensations, 
law  expenses,  and  bad  debts,  to  o74d.  The  total  cost  was  2s.  4’i4d. 
From  this  there  was  deducted,  for  residuals  sold,  8'5id. ;  for  rental  of 
stoves,  prepayment  meters,  &c.,  o-95d.  ;  for  stair  lights,  o76d. ;  for  gas 
appliances,  &c.,  o'47d.  ;  and  for  sundry  revenue,  o-i3d. ;  making  a  total 
deduction  of  io’28d.,  and  leaving  the  net  cost  of  gas  per  1000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  sold  at  is.  5’32d.  The  revenue  from  gas,  less  discounts, 
amounted  to  2s.  yggd.  ;  and  the  balance  of  is.  2  6jd.  was  gross  profit. 
If  any  attempt  were  made  to  institute  comparison  between  these  sets 
of  figures,  it  would  lead  to  a  useless  result,  as  the  analyses  are  not 
made  on  the  same  basis.  For  instance,  in  the  Glasgow  accounts  the 
items  of  depreciation,  sinking  fund,  and  interest  paid  on  capital  are 
included.  These  items  amount  to  7'55d. ;  and  with  this  sum  deducted 
from  23d.,  it  would  leave  the  cost  of  gas  at  i5’45d.  In  Edinburgh, 
there  is  no  depreciation  ;  but  the  charges  for  sinking  and  reserve 
funds,  interest,  and  annuities  are  stated  as  charges  upon  the  gross  profit 
of  is.  2-67d.  The  sums  amount  to  is.  i'94d. 

A  return  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Jas.  Nicol,  the  City  Chamberlain 
of  Glasgow,  of  the  revenue,  expenditure,  and  interest  for  the  year  to 
May  31,  1911,  and  of  the  assets,  liabilities,  and  sinking  funds  of  the 
Corporation  departments.  It  is  shown  that  the  revenue  of  all  the  de¬ 
partments  amounted  to  £3,946,823— an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  £139,911.  The  total  expenditure,  including  interest,  year’s 


sinking  fund,  and  depreciation  and  reserve  funds,  was  £3,874,344 — an 
increase  of  £92,216.  Net  interest  amounted  to  £526,687 — a  decrease  of 
£33,240.  The  total  assets  are  stated  at  £24,910,703 — an  increase  of 
£314,658.  Liabilities,  exclusive  of  sinking  funds,  are  stated  at 
£16,398,441 — a  decrease  of  £202,746.  Sinking  funds,  reserve  funds, 
and  other  bookkeeping  liabilities,  are  shown  at  £8,761,681 — an  increase 
of  £610,507.  The  Gas  Department  used  to  be  the  largest  trading  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Corporation,  and  I  doubt  not  is  so  still  ;  but  in  this 
return,  by  linking  the  Common  Good  and  Tramways  Department 
together,  the  Gas  Department  is  considerably  eclipsed.  The  revenue 
of  the  Common  Good  and  Tramways  is  stated  at  £1,099,958.  That  of 
the  Gas  Department  is  given  as  £896,046  ;  the  expenditure,  including 
interest,  &c.,  at  the  same  figure  ;  net  interest,  at  £72,94 3;  assets,  at 
£2,684,700;  liabilities,  excluding  sinking  funds,  at  £1,805,746;  and 
sinking  and  reserve  funds,  &c.,  at  £981,549.  A  comparison  with  the 
Electricity  Department  may  be  interesting.  The  revenue  in  that  de¬ 
partment  is  stated  at  £260,526  ;  the  expenditure,  including  interest,  &c., 
at  the  same;  net  interest,  at  £58,605  ;  assets,  at  £1,996,360  ;  liabilities, 
exclusive  of  sinking  funds,  at  £1,672,744  ;  sinking  and  reserve  funds, 
&c.,  at  £323,616.  The  Water  Department  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Corporation  undertakings.  The  revenue  is  stated  at  £260,141  ;  the 
expenditure,  including  interest,  sinking  fund,  &c.,  at  £250,234  ;  net  in¬ 
terest,  at  £95,397;  assets,  at  £4,429,544;  liabilities,  excluding  sinking 
funds,  at  £2,716,503  ;  sinking  and  reserve  funds,  &c.,  at  £1,713,041. 

While  I  write  [at  Dunoon]  the  rain  is  falling  mercilessly,  as  it  has  done 
nearly  all  day.  The  conditions  are  the  opposite  of  pleasurable ;  but 
there  is  consolation  to  be  had  in  the  fact  that  a  long-continued  dry 
period  has  manifestly  come  to  an  end,  and  there  is  now  no  danger  of 
water  famine,  the  fear  of  which  had  begun  to  trouble  the  minds  of  local 
authorities.  It  may  be  said  that  in  Scotland  the  water  supplies  to  all 
the  larger  places  are  quite  ample  for  any  contingency  regarded  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Aberdeen,  where  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  years.  It  is  among  smaller 
places  that  scarcity  of  water  has  been  felt  this  season  ;  and  even  among 
them  the  drought  has  been  quite  sectional.  North  of  the  Tay  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  anything  unusual  experienced;  but  in 
Fifeshire  and  Linlithgowshire  there  were  considerable  straits.  In  the 
case  of  Fifeshire,  the  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  around 
the  coast  there  is  an  annual  influx  of  people  on  holiday,  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  double  the  population  ;  and  to  provide  water  for  these 
summer  visitors,  is  a  severe  tax  upon  the  conditions  of  supply,  which 
are  at  all  other  seasons  found  to  be  quite  sufficient.  1  he  inland  towns 
of  Cowdenbeath  and  Lochgelly,  neither  of  which  is,  however,  much 
sought  after  by  the  summer  visitor,  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  supplies  from  the  Dunfermline  Corporation  Water-Works  ;  the 
former  to  the  extent  of  700,000  and  the  latter  of  100,000  gallons  daily. 
In  other  places,  temporary  expedients  have  been  resorted  to — such  as 
pumping  water  from  limestone  quarries  at  Leven  and  Lundin  Links, 
and  the  utilization  of  the  surplus  supply  from  the  private  well  of  a  dis¬ 
tillery  in  another  instance.  There  was  difficulty  in  obtaining  water  for 
railway  engines;  but  going  farther  afield  for  supplies  got  over  this.  So 
far,  I  have  not  heard  of  the  stoppage  of  mills  or  factories  through  want 
of  water,  except  to  a  very  trifling  extent ;  but  warning  notices  as  to  im¬ 
pending  enforced  cessation  were  common.  All  this  risk  is  at  an  end 
now  for  a  season,  as  the  rainfall  (which  began  on  Thursday,  the  24th 
ult.,  and  has  been  experienced  about  every  alternate  day  since)  has 
been  sufficiently  copious  to  replenish  depleted  reservoirs.  One  out¬ 
come  of  the  situation  has  been  the  resolution,  already  taken  in  more 
places  than  one,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  consulting  engineers  to  advise  as 
to  the  best  means  for  augmenting  existing  supplies.  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  able  to  give  figures  as  to  the  rainfall ;  but  these  are 
not  yet  forthcoming. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  preceding  “Note”  of  the  water  supply  of 
Aberdeen.  It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  some  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  promoted  a  Bill  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  for  the  taking 
of  a  new  water  supply  from  the  River  Avon,  which  rises  among  the 
Cairngorm  Mountains,  and  flows  into  the  River  Spey,  and  that  the 
measure  was  defeated.  The  measure  was  the  pet  scheme  of  Lord 
Provost  Wilson.  His  party  did  not  take  the  defeat  with  good  grace  ; 
and  while  they  have  not  given  much  indication  of  a  desire  to  renew 
the  Avon  scheme,  those  in  the  Corporation  who  opposed  them,  and 
who  favoured  the  continuance  of  the  taking  of  the  water  supply  from 
the  River  Dee,  have  gone  in  for  a  policy  of  giving  their  own  pet  scheme 
all  the  airing  they  possibly  can.  The  water  accounts  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  past  year  have  been  published,  and  show  a  handsome 
balance.  The  situation  is  so  favourable  that  the  Water  Committee 
have  fixed  the  rates  for  water  at  the  same  figures  as  for  the  past  year— 
5d.  per  £1  for  domestic  supply,  and  ijd.  per  £1  for  public  supplies.  It 
has  been" resolved  to  add  £8771  to  the  sinking  fund  ;  and  the  interesting 
information  is  given  that  this  clears  off  the  entire  debt  due  on  the 
existing  water-works,  and  leaves  a  balance  of  £7761.  What  to  do  with 
this  sum  was  discussed  by  the  Water  Committee  on  I  uesday,  when  it 
was  revealed  that  the  cost  of  promoting  the  abortive  Avon  scheme  was 
£15,521.  The  proposal  was  made  that  the  surplus  should  be  applied 
in  paying  off  half  this  sum.  A  decision  was  not  come  to  ;  but  the 
subject  was  sent  forward  to  the  Town  Council,  to  be  disposed  of  there. 


Sidmouth  Gas  Company  and  Electricity  Supply.— As  already  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  “Journal,"  the  Sidmouth  Gas  and  Electricity  Bi  , 
promoted  by  the  Sidmouth  Gas  Company,  has  received  the  Royal 
\ssent ;  and  under  the  Act,  the  Company  are  possessed  of  powers  to 
supply  Sidmouth  with  electricity.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  nothing 
will  be  done  for  twelve  months  or  so,  pending  the  decision  of  the  Dis- 
rict  Council  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  acquire  and  carry  on  the 
Company’s  undertaking. 

Altrincham  Gas  Company’s  Increased  Profits.— At  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  Altrincham  Gas  Company  the  report  of  the  Directors 
showed  that  the  profit  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30  was  £5693,  com¬ 
pared  with  £5272  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1910.  It  was  stated 
that  the  sales  of  gas  had  increased  by  2,498,000  cubic  feet.  The 
balance-sheet  showed  a  sum  of  £9232  available  for  distribution.  Alter 
payment  of  the  full  statutory  dividends  (10  and  7^  per  cent,  respec- 
tively  on  the  original  and  new  ordinary  shares),  there  was  lelt  a 
balance  of  £5579  to  be  carried  forward.  The  report  was  adopted. 
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CURRENT  SALES  OF  GAS  PRODUCTS. 


[For  Table  of  “Tar  Products  Prices,”  see  p.  613.] 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


Liverpool,  Sept.  2. 


Notwithstanding  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
transport,  with  the  turn  of  the  month  there  has  been  a  distinct  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  values  have  receded  to 
a  small  extent  from  the  highest  point  reached.  At  the  close  the  tone 
of  the  market  is  quiet,  and  the  quotations  are  ^14  per  ton  f.o.b.  Hull, 
£14  is.  3d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Liverpool,  and  /14  3s.  gd.  per  ton  f.o.b. 
Leith.  With  the  easier  position  for  near  delivery,  there  has  been  little 
inclination  to  operate  for  future  shipment.  Manufacturers  continue  to 
quote  /14  7s.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  at  the  principal  ports  for  delivery  in 
equal  monthly  quantities  up  to  the  end  of  this  year  or  over  the  first 
half  of  1912,  but  no  business  has  been  reported  thereat. 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 

This  article  is  a  quietly  steady  market  at  gs.  iojd.  per  cwt.  for 
95  per  cent,  quality  and  10s.  ijd.  for  96  per  cent,  on  spot. 


London,  Sept.  4. 

Tar  Products. 

There  is  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  markets  for  tar  products  ;  but 
prices  on  the  whole  remain  firm.  In  pitch,  the  inquiry  is  steady,  and 
prices  have  been  well  maintained.  Benzols  are  firm,  especially  for 
prompt  delivery.  Solvent  naphtha  still  remains  quiet.  There  is  a 
fair  demand  in  heavy  naphtha.  Creosote  appears  to  be  a  good  market, 
and  prices  are  firm  for  both  prompt  and  forward  delivery.  Crude 
carbolic  continues  in  about  the  same  position. 

The  average  values  during  the  week  were  :  Tar,  21s.  to  25s.  ex  works. 
Pitch,  London,  40s.  6d.  to  41s.  6d. ;  east  coast,  40s.  to  41s.  ;  west  coast, 
Manchester,  39s.  6d.  to  40s.  6d.,  f.a.s.  ;  Liverpool,  40s.  6d.  to  41s.  6d., 
f.a.s.  ;  Clyde,  40s.  to  41s.,  f.a.s.  Benzol,  90  per  cent.,  casks  included, 
London,  gfd.  to  iojd. ;  North,  gjd.  to  iod.  ;  50-90  per  cent.,  casks 
included,  London  and  North,  9^d.  to  g^d.  Toluol,  casks  included, 
London,  iod.  ;  North,  gjd.  to  g^d.  Crude  naphtha,  in  bulk,  London, 
4d.  to  4|d.  ;  North,  3^d.  to  3jd.  ;  solvent  naphtha,  casks  included, 
London,  n^d.  ton^d.;  North,  iod.  to  iojd.;  heavy  naphtha,  casks 
included,  London,  njd.  to  is.  ojd.  ;  North,  iod.  to  n|d.  Creosote, 
in  bulk,  London,  2jd.  to  2^d.  ;  North,  2jd.  to  2^d.  Heavy  oils,  in 
bulk,  2^d.  Carbolic  acid,  60  per  cent.,  casks  included,  east  coast, 
2s.  to  2s.  3d.  ;  west  coast,  is.  nd.  to  2s.  2d.  Naphthalene,  £4  10s. 
to  £g  ;  salts,  42s.  6d.  to  45s.,  bags  included.  Anthracene,  “A” 
quality,  i£d.  to  i^d.  per  unit,  packages  included  and  delivered. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

This  article  remains  firm,  although  there  is  practiallyno  alteration 
in  price.  Actual  Beckton  is  quoted  ^13  15s.  ;  outside  London  makes, 
£13  12s.  6d.  ;  Hull,  /14  2s.  6d.  ;  Liverpool,  /14  5s.  ;  Leith,  ^14  7s.  6d. ; 
and  Middlesbrough,  ^14  2s.  6d. 


COAL  TRADE  REPORTS. 


Northern  Coal  Trade. 

There  has  been  a  heavy  shipment  of  coal  during  the  last  few  days, 
and  thus  the  stocks  of  consumers  will  be  added  to,  after  the  depletion 
in  some  instances  in  the  strike  period.  Steam  coals  are  a  little  quieter. 
Best  Northumbrians  are  from  ns.  to  ns.  3d.  per  ton  f.o.b.,  second- 
class  steams  from  gs.  6d.  to  10s.,  and  steam  smalls  from  5s.  to  6s.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  lack  of  ready  steamers,  the  output  is  well  taken  up  generally. 
In  the  gas  coal  trade,  the  demand  is  very  good  for  this  season  ;  and  the 
price  is  firm.  Durham  gas  coals  are  quoted  at  ns.  to  ns.  ijd.  per 
ton  f.o.b.  for  best  kinds  :  second-class  gas  coals  are  gs.  gd.  to  10s.  ; 
and  for  “Wear  specials,”  the  quotation  is  about  ns.  6d.  to  ns.  gd. 
Very  few  contracts  were  reported  in  the  last  few  days  ;  but  one,  for  some 
11,000  tons,  for  Magona,  shipped  this  autumn,  is  said  to  have  been 
concluded  at  about  18s.  per  ton  for  best  Durhams,  delivered.  Some 
sales  are  also  reported  of  cargoes  of  good  gas  coal  at  17s.  6d.  per  ton 
delivered  at  Genoa.  There  is,  however,  rather  less  disposition  to  sell 
coal  for  forward,  unless  at  higher  prices,  owing  to  the  unrest  at  the 
collieries,  and  the  agitation  for  a  higher  minimum  wage.  Coke  is  a 
little  more  plentiful  in  supply.  Good  gas  coke  is  quoted  from  14s.  3d. 
to  14s.  gd.  per  ton  f.o.b.  in  Tyne  or  Wear. 

Scotch  Coal  Trade. 

Trade  has  been  more  active  ;  the  advance  in  prices  for  shipping 
being  fully  maintained.  From  the  coalowners’  point  of  view,  there  is 
a  better  outlook.  Prices  may  now  be  quoted  at  :  Ell,  9s.  3d.  to  10s.  3d. 
per  ton,  f.o.b.  Glasgow  ;  splint,  gs.  gd.  to  10s.  ;  steam,  gs.  3d.  to 
gs.  6d.  The  shipments  for  the  week  amounted  to  338,575  tons — an 
increase  on  the  previous  week  of  9345  tons,  and  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  of  5502  tons.  For  the  year  to  date,  the  total  shipments  have 
been  10,553,134  tons — an  increase  upon  the  corresponding  period  of 
128,837  tons. 


Watford  Gas  Company. — At  the  recent  half-yearly  meeting  of  this 
Company,  the  accounts  presented  showed  a  profit  of  ^4593  for  the  six 
months  ended  the  30th  of  June,  and  a  sum  of  ^7403  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  Directors  recommended  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
£7  7s-  6d.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  “  A  ”  stock,  and  £5  17s.  6d.  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  “  B  ”  stock,  both  less  income-tax.  The  make 
ot  gas  in  the  half  year  amounted  to  120,353,350  cubic  feet,  of  which 
II4.334>Ioo  cubic  feet  were  sold  and  115,652,000  cubic  feet  in  all  were 
accounted  for. 


Testing  Gas-Meters  at  Hyde. 

The  minutes  of  the  Watch  Committee  of  the  Hyde  Corporation, 
read  and  confirmed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  last  week,  contained 
the  following  :  Read  letter  from  Mr.  Walter  Gee  with  respect  to  the 
testing  of  gas-meters.  The  Town  Clerk  reported  upon  the  statutory 
provisions  as  to  testing  of  gas-meters  ;  and,  after  consideration,  the 
Committee  decided  not  to  take  any  action.  It  was  explained  by  the 
Town  Clerk  at  the  Council  meeting  that  Mr.  Gee  had  recently  seen  a 
report  in  the  newspapers  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Manchester  City 
Justices,  who  acted  as  the  gas-meter  testing  authority  under  the  Sale  of 
Gas  Act  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Gee)  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Sale  of  Gas 
Act  might  be  made  use  of  by  the  Hyde  Corporation.  The  answer  to 
this  was  in  the  affirmative.  The  Corporation  could  adopt  the  Act  if 
they  thought  fit  ;  but  it  would  mean,  said  the  Town  Clerk,  setting  up 
rather  elaborate  machinery  for  gas-testing,  and  they  would  have  to 
appoint  an  inspector — probably  a  qualified  man.  The  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Gee  that  this  duty  might  be  entrusted  to  the  Inspector  of  Weights 
and  Measures  was  not  feasible,  unless  such  Inspector  had  had  some 
prior  training.  The  Town  Clerk  added  that  it  was  doubtful  even  then 
if  it  would  be  of  much  use  in  Hyde,  because  there  was  an  arrangement 
in  force  now  with  the  Gas  Company  by  which  a  consumer  could  have 
his  meter  tested,  under  certain  conditions,  if  he  had  reason  to  doubt 
its  accuracy.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  decided  not  to 
take  action  in  the  matter ;  and  this  was  endorsed  by  the  Council. 


Sale  of  Shares. — Ac  the  Church  Inn,  Tintwistle,  last  week,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Goddard,  of  Glossop,  offered  for  sale  by  auction  a  number  of 
shares  in  the  Hollingworth  Gas  Company,  Limited.  Ten  “A”  £1 
shares  were  sold  at  £1  6s.  6d.  each,  and  29  “  B”  shares,  of  the  same 
nominal  value,  changed  hands  at  £1  2s.  6d.  apiece. 

Waltham  Abbey  and  Cheshunt  Gas  Company. — At  the  recent  half- 
yearly  general  meeting  of  this  Company,  the  Directors  reported  a 
balance  of  ^3379  available  for  distribution  ;  and  they  recommended 
dividends  at  the  rates  of  8J  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  “A”  shares, 
and  6J  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  “  B,”  “  C,”  and  “  D  ”  shares.  The 
payment  of  these  and  the  debenture  interest  required  ^2442  ;  leaving 
/937  to  be  carried  forward.  The  quantity  of  gas  sold  in  the  half  year 
was  39,360,200  cubic  feet  ;  and  out  of  a  make  of  42,307,000  cubic  feet, 
40,276.000  cubic  feet  were  accounted  for. 

More  Burst  Water-Mains. — Owing  to  the  bursting  of  a  2-inch  water- 
main  in  High  Holborn  shortly  before  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
27th  ult. ,  a  portion  of  the  roadway  from  Fetter  Lane  to  Holborn  Circus 
and  another  portion  in  Farringdon  Street,  200  yards  distant,  were 
rendered  unsafe  for  traffic.  The  Gosport  Water  Company  sustained 
a  considerable  loss  of  water  last  Tuesday  by  the  bursting  of  their  chief 
main  at  Fareham,  between  headquarters  and  the  reservoirs  at  Soberton. 
Much  damage  was  caused  last  Wednesday  by  the  bursting  of  a  36-inch 
water-main  at  Milngavie,  near  Glasgow.  Water  rushed  down  into  the 
village,  flooding  houses,  shops,  and  the  Town  Hall.  Eventually  the 
supply  was  cut  off,  and  in  consequence  several  factories  and  public 
works  in  Glasgow  were  temporarily  closed,  while  the  domestic  supply 
was  also  seriously  affected  in  the  north-western  district. 

Swansea  Water  Scheme. — On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Swansea  Water  Committee  (Alderman  T.  T.  Corker)  formally 
opened  the  Morriston  service  reservoirs,  which  complete  the  present 
water-works  system  of  the  town,  and  have  been  constructed,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £20,000,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  water  over  a  large  area 
of  the  borough.  They  are  twin  reservoirs,  covered  in  below  ground, 
and  are  constructed  of  steel  and  concrete,  to  hold  2  million  gallons 
each.  They  are  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  be  able  to  supply  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  of  Swansea.  The  reservoirs  were  built  from 
the  plans  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Wyrill,  the  Swansea  Water-Works  Engineer  ; 
and  the  contract  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Aird  and  Sons,  under  the 
superintendence  of  their  agent,  Mr.  Avant,  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  A  gold  key  was  presented  by  the  Contractors  to  Alderman 
Corker,  with  which  he  unlocked  the  doors  of  the  valve-house. 

Cork  Gas  Consumers’  Company.— The  accounts  of  this  Company 
for  the  six  months  ended  J une  30  last,  which  were  presented  at  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  last  Thursday,  showed  a  balance  of  £5507  on  the  profit 
and  loss  account ;  and  the  Directors  proposed  to  pay  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
the  Chairman  (Mr.  George  Lynch)  said  the  demand  for  gas  for  light¬ 
ing,  cooking,  &c.,  continued  to  increase.  The  quantity  sold  during  the 
past  half  year  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  3  million  cubic  feet,  chiefly 
in  the  slot  meters  and  cookers,  indicating  that  the  convenience  and 
economy  of  gas  were  being  more  extensively  appreciated  by  a  class  of 
smaller  consumers.  The  slot  meters  now  slightly  exceeded  the  others 
in  number  ;  both  together  being  upwards  of  9500.  The  Directors  had 
done  better  with  the  residuals,  owing  principally  to  a  larger  production 
of  coke,  and  having  a  ready  sale  for  it  at  fairly  good  prices.  The  report 
was  adopted. 

Gas  v.  Electricity  for  Pumping  Water.— The  Norton  (Mahon) 
Urban  District  Council  were  informed  at  their  meeting  on  Monday  last 
week,  that  the  Water  Committee  had  advertised  for  tenders  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  pumping  of  the  water  at  the  reservoir.  The  Northern 
Counties  Electricity  Supply  Company  offered  to  do  the  work  for  five 
years  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  existing,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  charge  was  to  be  a  flat-rate  of  ij-d.  per  unit  net.  If 
the  contract  was  to  be  for  one  year  only,  the  charge  would  be  ijd. 
per  unit.  The  number  of  units  used  during  the  year  ended  June  30 
last  was  32,832  ;  and  this  at  ijd.  per  unit  would  amount  to  /171  per 
annum.  The  Malton  Gas  Company  offered  to  pump  the  water  for  ^96 
a  year.  At  the  meetingof  the  Committeeon  the  21st  ult.,  the  Clerk  stated 
that  he  had  written  to  the  Gas  Company  for  further  particulars  with 
respect  to  their  tender,  and  they  had  stated  that  it  did  not  include  the 
renewal  of  any  of  the  principal  parts,  or  the  repair  or  renewal  of  the 
pumps  or  gearing.  The  Electricity  Supply  Company  wrote  saying  that 
they  could  not  reduce  their  tender.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Elec¬ 
tricity  Company  be  offered  /150  per  annum.  An  amendment  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  effect  that  the  Gas  Company’s  tender  should  be  accepted  ; 
and  it  was  carried. 
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Messrs.  W.  Sugg  and  Co.’s  New  Lamp  Catalogue. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  W.  Sugg  and  Co..  Limited,  their 
latest  catalogue  of  lamps  and  fittings.  It  contains  particulars  of  their 

Regent,”  •‘Littleton,”  and  other  lamps,  fitted  with  inverted  incan¬ 
descent  burners,  in  great  variety.  The  lamps  are  shown  suspended 
and  with  upright  and  horizontal  fixings,  and  fitted  with  reflecting 
shades  and  advertising  screens.  The  “  Regent  ”  lamp  is  made  for  gas 
consumptions  ranging  from  4  cubic  feet,  with  a  single  burner,  giving 
160-candle  power,  up  to  36  cubic  feet,  with  nine  burners  and  1440- 
candle  power.  These  lamps  are  usually  fitted  with  lever  cock  and 
pilot-light  ;  but  they  can  be  arranged  for  lighting  with  a  flashing  spirit 
torch.  On  p.  10  of  the  catalogue  is  shown  a  lamp  with  upright  fixing 
illustrating  the  method  of  doing  this.  The  cover  is  fitted  with  a 
trumpet-shaped  entry,  which  passes  to  the  inside  of  the  lamp.  The 
torch  has  a  permanent  oil  flame  and  a  supply  of  spirit.  When  it  is 
desired  to  light  the  lamp,  the  end  of  the  torch  is  inserted  in  the  entry 
already  referred  to,  and  by  lightly  pressing  a  rubber  ball  attached  to  the 
torch  by  a  tube,  a  portion  of  the  spirit  is  atomized  and  blown  across 
the  oil  flame,  by  which  it  is  ignited,  and  a  flame  of  ample  volume  to 
light  the  gas  is  sent  into  the  lamp.  Messrs.  Sugg  have  patented  this 
method  of  applying  a  spirit  flame  to  the  lighting  of  lamps,  thus  super¬ 
seding  the  flash-light ;  and  they  claim  for  it  the  advantage  over  the 
latter  and  more  general  plan  that  it  does  not  discolour  the  inside  of  the 
lamp.  The  system  of  lighting  described  can  be  employed  for  column, 
bracket,  or  suspension  lamps  ;  and  spirit  torches  of  various  sizes,  suit¬ 
able  for  outdoor  or  indoor  use,  are  shown.  Another  feature  of  the 
catalogue  to  which  attention  may  be  directed  is  the  1  ‘  Regent”  lamp 
shown  mounted  with  horizontal  fixing  for  a  wrought-iron  bracket  for 
street  lighting.  The  cover  of  the  lamps  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
removable  for  cleaning  purposes.  Lamps  of  smaller  size,  with  inverted 
incandescent  burners  and  fitted  with  steel  and  opal  glass  reflecting 
shades  and  anti-vibrators  (some  specially  adapted  for  general  office 
lighting),  are  shown  in  numerous  types  and  powers. 


Rugby  Gas  Company. — The  report  adopted  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  Rugby  Gas  Company  stated  that  receipts  on  revenue 
account  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30  amounted  to  £13,323,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £8831,  leaving  a  balance  of  £4492  to  be  carried  to  profit 
and  loss  account.  This  balance,  added  to  £10,960  brought  forward, 
with  £84  interest  on  moneys  deposited,  less  £169  interest  on  mortgage, 
£166  "depreciation  of  Birmingham  Corporation  stock  (reserve  fund), 
and  £344  depreciation  of  Consols  (insurance  fund),  gave  a  net  balance 
of  £14,856.  The  Directors  recommended  a  dividend  for  the  half  year 
on  "the  original  share  capital  at  the  rate  of  14J  per  cent,  per  annum 
(less  income-tax),  amounting  to£256o  :  and  adividend  on  theadditional 
capital  issued  at  the  rate  of  nj  per  cent,  per  annum  (less  income-tax), 
amounting  to  £303.  The  Directors  stated  that  they  hoped  to  be  able 
to  recommend  a  further  reduction  of  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  in  the  price 
of  gas  as  from  Jan.  1  next.  The  report  was  adopted. 


Chichester  Gas  Company. 

In  the  report  presented  at  the  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  this 
Company  last  Tuesday,  the  Directors  called  attention  to  the  loss  they 
had  sustained  by  the  change  in  the  public  lighting  from  gas  to  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  but  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  loss  was  only  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  character,  and  that  the  sale  of  gas  would  be  restored  by  exten¬ 
sions  in  the  private  and  prepayment  consumptions.  The  accounts 
accompanying  the  report  showed  a  balance  of  £1861  ;  and  the  Directors 
recommended  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent, 
per  annum  upon  the  “  A  ”  capital,  and  £4  18s.  per  cent,  upon  the  “  B  ” 
and  “C”  capital,  all  less  income-tax.  The  Manager  (Mr.  T.  E.  Pye) 
reported  that  the  works  and  mains  were  in  good  repair  and  condition. 
In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  A.  W alker) 
congratulated  the  Company  on  the  passing  of  the  Chichester  Gas  Bill, 
which,  among  other  important  powers,  extended  the  Company’s  limits 
of  supply  to  include  Bosham,  Chidham,  Funtington,  Boxgrove,  Lavant, 
Merston,  and  West  Stoke.  He  said  the  past  half  year  was  the  first 
that  the  Company  had  experienced  the  full  brunt  of  the  loss  of  the 
public  lighting  of  the  city,  which  came  to  £568.  But  to  set  against 
this  there  was  a  welcome  increase  of  £149  in  the  income  from  private 
lighting  ;  thus  reducing  the  actual  loss  to  £419.  He  regarded  this 
increase  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  as  indicating  that  the  Company 
might  fairly  look  for  further  expansion.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  that  the  Company  had  passed  over  the  worst.  They  had,  more¬ 
over,  concluded  more  favourable  contracts  for  coal.  They  were  laying 
down  plant  for  making  tar  paving,  and  hoped  to  do  well  with  it.  The 
dividends  recommended  were  declared. 


Maryborough  (Queensland)  Gas  Company,  Limited. — In  the  report 

presented  by  the  Directors  of  this  Company  at  the  last  half-yearly 
meeting,  they  stated  that  the  profits,  after  making  provision  for  bad 
and  doubtful  debts,  repairs  and  renewals,  depreciation,  working  ex¬ 
penses,  wear  and  tear,  and  all  other  charges,  including  the  balance 
brought  forward,  amounted  to  £1036,  from  which  they  recommended 
the  usual  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  (free  of  income-tax). 
This  came  to  £773  ;  leaving  £262  to  be  carried  forward. 

Bridlington  Water  Supply. — An  inquiry  has  been  held  at  Bridling¬ 
ton  by  Major  J.  Stewart,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
concerning  the  application  of  the  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  £2000 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  large  water-main  in  connection  with  recently 
completed  improvements  and  extensions,  which  cost  £12,000.  It  was 
stated  that  the  new  main  was  required  in  view  of  the  extension  of  the 
town  and  improved  sanitary  conditions.  The  Town  Clerk  said  that, 
while  the  normal  winter  population  was  about  15,000,  the  August 
population  was  50,000.  The  works  were  purchased  in  1909  from  the 
Bridlington  Water  Company,  Limited,  for  £70,000  ;  and  £8000  had 
been  repaid,  and  the  works  and  mains  maintained  cut  of  revenue. 
There  was  no  opposition. 
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Contaminated  Water  Supply. — It  was  lately  discovered  at  Porth- 
cawl  that  the  public  water  supply  was  not  fit  for  domestic  use.  The 
reservoir  is  eight  miles  from  the  town,  and  there  were  many  conjec¬ 
tures  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble  until  it  was  ascertained  that  the  con¬ 
tamination  was  due  to  the  water  of  a  stream,  which  by  special  permission 
had  been  turned  into  the  reservoir  to  increase  the  town  supply  tem¬ 
porarily.  This  stream,  it  was  found,  had  been  poisoned  with  carbolic 
acid,  and  hundreds  of  fish  were  floating  about  dead. 

Douglas  Gas  Company  and  their  Employees. — The  statement  of 
accounts  submitted  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Douglas  Gas 
Company  showed  a  net  profit  for  the  six  months  of  /4145,  which 
was  an  improvement  on  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
There  was  available  for  distribution  £7600  ;  and  a  dividend  of  22s.  6d. 
per  share  was  declared.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  complimentary 
references  were  made  to  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  Directors 
had  prevented  the  recent  threatened  strike  of  employees.  The  Chair¬ 
man  alluded  to  the  increased  revenue  from  the  sale  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  through  the  growing  demand  for  agricultural  purposes. 

South  Lincolnshire  Water-Works  Purchase  Question.— A  special 
meeting  of  the  Spalding  Rural  District  Council  has  been  held  to  con¬ 
sider  the  desirability  of  purchasing  the  undertaking  of  the  South 
Lincolnshire  Water  Company,  including  the  bore  at  Pinchbeck  West 
and  the  unfinished  work  in  connection  with  it.  The  Company  was 
formed  to  supply  water  to  a  district  extending  from  Spalding  to  Sutton 
Bridge.  Some  15  miles  of  pipes  have  been  laid,  and  an  artesian  well 
sunk ;  but  the  works  have  not  been  completed,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Receiver.  An  offer  of  the  works  has 
been  made  to  the  Council ;  and  the  price  was  stated  to  be  £12,000.  It 
was  eventually  decided  to  consult  a  Water  Engineer,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  value  of  the  property,  and  the  cost  of  completing  the 
works.  On  receipt  of  his  report,  a  further  meeting  of  the  Council 
will  be  held,  and  possibly  other  local  authorities  will  be  consulted. 

Road  Tarring  and  Alleged  River  Pollution.— The  question  of 
river  pollution  in  consequence  of  tarring  the  roads  has  been  reported 
upon  by  the  Main  Roads  Committee  of  the  Hants  County  Council. 
They  stated  that  they  had  arranged  that  the  tar  used  on  main  roads 
should  accord  with  a  stringent  specification  eliminating  all  deleterious 
products  which  might  be  injurious  or  destructive  to  fish  or  vegetable 
life  ;  and  any  delivery  of  tar  found  not  to  accord  with  the  specification 
has  been  condemned.  The  precaution  has  also  been  taken  of  obtaining 
a  considerable  number  of  samples  of  washings  from  the  roads  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  These  washings  have  been  submitted  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Butterfield,  who  prepared  the  specification,  for  analysis, 
and  in  every  case  he  has  reported  that  the  sample  was  free  from  con¬ 
tamination  by  tar  or  tarry  matters.  A  similar  report  was  received  of  a 
sample  which  was  taken  from  the  River  Lyde,  from  a  part  of  the  river 
where  the  tarry  matter  was  stated  to  have  been  seen  ;  and,  having 
regard  to  these  reports,  the  Roads  Committee  feel  justified  in  thinking 
that  the  risk  of  contamination  which  is  apprehended  does  not  in  reality 
exist. 


Increased  Consumption  at  Newark. — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Newark  Gas  Company,  held  Thursday  week,  the  balance  available 
for  disposal  was  £2766.  The  statutory  dividends  were  declared,  at  the 
rate  oi  £11  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  “  A,”  5  per  cent,  on  the 
“  B,”  and  £8  5s.  per  cent,  on  the  new  ordinary  shares.  The  number 
of  consumers  by  prepayment  meters  has  largely  increased.  The 
quantity  of  coal  carbonized  in  the  past  year  amounted  to  goog  tons ; 
and  it  produced  95,539,400  cubic  feet  of  gas — being  an  increase  of 
1,611,700  cubic  feet. 

Romford  Gas  Company. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Company 
was  held  on  the  26th  ult. — Mr.  J.  Smith  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 
The  amount  available  for  distribution  was  £7002  ;  and  the  Directors 
recommended  the  payment  of  dividends  at  the  rate  of  13  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  original  shares,  and  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
“  B”  shares,  both  less  income-tax,  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30. 
These  dividends  would  amount  to  ^2595  ;  leaving  /4407  to  be  carried 
forward.  The  sale  of  gas  showed  an  increase  of  5J  per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  half  of  last  year. 

Montreal  Water  Supply. — Particulars  are  given  in  the  “  Monetary 
Times”  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  water  supply  at  Montreal. 
In  the  city  itself,  there  is  some  shortage  of  water.  The  lower  level 
reservoir  is  being  repaired  ;  and  the  water  is  down  to  a  depth  of  17  feet, 
which  is  6  feet  under  normal.  The  contents  are  just  now  only  20  mil¬ 
lion  gallons,  or  about  45  per  cent,  of  what  it  should  contain.  There  is 
not  much  danger  from  any  of  these  sources  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
thought.  The  contract  has  been  given  out  for  a  new  12-inch  pump  at 
the  water-works,  which  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  12  million  gallons. 
This  will  increase  the  city’s  total  pumping  capacity  to  55  million 
gallons  a  day.  The  average  consumption  of  water  this  year  has  been 
42  million  gallons  a  day ;  but  the  hot  spell  has  caused  these  figures  to 
mount.  On  the  6th  ult.,  there  were  47  million  gallons  used ;  on 
Aug.  5,  a  total  of  48  millions  flowed  through  the  city  taps  ;  and  the  day 
previous,  Aug.  4,  saw  a  consumption  of  46J  million  gallons. 

South  Staffordshire  Water-Works  Company— The  report  adopted 
at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Water-Works 
Company  stated  that  the  number  of  houses  laid  on  in  the  six  months 
to  June  30  was  642,  making  the  total  supplied  140,583.  The  gross 
amount  of  water-rates  for  the  half  year  was  £75,745,  against  £72,618 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  amount  re¬ 
maining  for  division  was  ^30,254  ;  and  the  Directors  recommended 
the  declaration  of  a  dividend  for  the  six  months  on  the  ordinary  stock 
at  the  rate  of  6£  per  cent,  per  annum,  less  income-tax.  After  this, 
there  would  remain  £9155  to  be  carried  forward.  The  Chairman 
(Alderman  G.  C.  Beale)  pointed  out  that  the  water-rates  had  increased 
by  over  /3000.  This  was  much  more  than  the  average  rate  of  growth, 
and  was  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  exceptional  drought.  Their  engi¬ 
neering  staff  had  coped  with  the  extraordinary  demands  without  the 
slightest  hitch  ;  and  in  no  district  was  there  any  serious  complaint  of 
shortage  of  water,  though  on  the  extremely  high  levels  it  was  not 
possible  to  keep  up  a  24-hours’  supply. 


LAST  YEAR 

we  introduced  the  “  D.S.O.”  Series  of  Gas 
Fires  and  they  met  with  unprecedented 

success. 

They  were  the  first  fires  to  combine  the 
highest  efficiency  and  artistic  design  with 
such  a  low  price  as  enabled  them  to  be 
hired  out  at  low  but  remunerative  rates. 

Of  course,  they  have  been  imitated,  but  they 
have  not  been  equalled,  and 

THIS  YEAR 

they  will  still  be  the  best  and  cheapest  fires 

obtainable. 


Ft.  &  A.  MAIN,  LIMITED, 

WORKS:  Gothic  Works,  EDMONTON,  N.;  Gothic  Ironworks,  FALKIRK;  and  Gothic  Works,  BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOW-ROOMS  AND  BRANCHES:  25,  Princes  St.,  Oxford  Circus,  W.;  136,  Renfield  St.,  GLASGOW;  56,  Broad  St.,  BIRMINGHAM ; 
83,  Old  Market  St--JR‘ST0L:'3>  Whitworth  St.  West,  MANCHESTER;  8,  Exchange  Place,  Donegall  St.,  BELFAST; 

333,  Queen  St.,  MELBOURNE;  and  12,  Cunningham  Lane,  Pitt  Street,  SYDNEY. 
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Sale  of  the  Silvertown  Gas-Works  Site.— The  “Co-Partners’ 
Magazine”  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  for  the  current  month 
reports  that  the  site  of  the  disused  Silvertown  station  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  lias  been  disposed  of.  On  this  site  originally  stood  the  works  of 
the  Victoria  Docks  Gas  Company,  long  since  acquired.  For  some 
years  it  was  used  as  a  coal-testing  station,  until  the  modern  advance 
and  variety  in  carbonizing  practice  rendered  the  once  standard  plant 
out  of  keeping  with  the  equipment  of  the  working  stations.  It  was 
managed  by  Mr.  J.  Wilton,  in  conjunction  with  Bow  Common.  Work 
there  was  finally  stopped  in  September,  1909. 


The  Berlin-Anhaltische  Maschinenbau-Actien-Gesellschaft,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  article  published  last  week  (pp.  539-41)  respecting  mantles 
for  incandescent  gas-lamps  made  of  artificial  silk,  ask  us  to  mention 
that  they  are  represented  in  England  by  Messrs.  A.  Hurst  and  Co. 

At  the  next  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  British  Gaslight  Company, 
Limited,  the  Directors  propose  to  recommend,  subject  to  audit,  a  divi¬ 
dend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  a  bonus  of  5s.  per 
share,  for  the  six  months  ended  the  30th  of  June,  less  income-tax,  and 
payable  in  October. 

The  annual  abstract  of  accounts  for  the  Borough  of  Blackpool, 
prepared  by  the  Treasurer,  and  issued  to  members  of  the  Council  last 
week,  shows  that  the  profit  on  the  gas  undertaking  for  the  past  finan¬ 
cial  year  amounted  to  ,£13,923 ;  while  the  electric  lighting  department 
had  a  profit  of  £5270. 

Messrs.  Silcock  and  Tongue,  of  Birmingham,  have  sent  a  copy  of 
their  eighteenth  catalogue  of  lamps — containing  many  new  designs  in 
advertising  and  sign  lamps,  also  for  street,  hotel,  and  shop-window 
lighting.  The  lamps  for  gas-lighting  are  shown  provided  with  fittings 
and  connections  complete,  ready  for  fixing  ;  and  most  of  the  lamps 
listed  can  be  adapted  for  acetylene  or  electric  lights. 

A  few  evenings  ago,  a  singular  occurrence  attracted  a  large  crowd 
in  Broad  Street,  Teddington.  A  dense  column  of  black  smoke  was 
seen  to  be  issuing  from  a  gully  of  the  surface-water  drain.  The  Chief 
Officer  of  the  Fire  Brigade  was  soon  on  the  spot ;  but  as  it  was  found 
that  the  cause  of  the  smoke  was  the  fusing  of  the  electric  light  cable, 
the  brigade  were  not  called  out.  The  smoke  continued  to  pour  from 
the  gully  for  upwards  of  half-an-hour,  and  then  gradually  subsided. 
The  following  morning,  a  gang  of  men  belonging  to  the  Electric 
Light  Company  effected  the  necessary  repairs. 

In  the  industrial  section  of  the  Burton-upon-Trent  Flower  Show, 
the  Corporation  Gas  Department  exhibited  a  number  of  cooking-stoves 
of  the  pattern  supplied  to  prepayment  meter  consumers,  and  a  selection 
of  artistic  and  up-to-date  gas  fires  and  radiators.  There  were  also  gas 
irons,  a  “Sun”  boiler,  a  “Garajo”  boiler  (for  heating  greenhouses, 
garages,  &c.),  and  a  Sugg’s  anti-vibrator  burner  fitting.  Most  of  the 
goods  displayed  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  John  Wright  and  Co.  The 
Richmond  Gas  Stove  and  Meter  Company  also  furnished  one  of  their 
“  Daisy”  boilers  fitted  up  for  heating  greenhouses,  &c. 

A  supply  of  gas  has  been  afforded  by  the  Gas  Commitee  of  the 
Burton-on-Trent  Corporation  to  Stretton — a  neighbouring  village  con¬ 
taining  about  150  houses  ;  and  with  the  view  of  directing  attention  to 
the  matter,  Miss  Edith  M.  Smith,  who  has  recently  been  engaged  by 
the  Committee  to  give  demonstrations  in  cookery,  attended  at  the 
Church  Schools  on  Monday  afternoon  and  evening  last  week,  and 
showed  to  a  numerous  audience  how  to  use  a  gas  cooking-stove  to 
the  best  advantage.  Her  methods  of  saving  gas  in  culinary  opera¬ 
tions  were  followed  with  much  interest.  It  was  arranged  that  dainty 
and  simple  meals  would  be  prepared  next  day. 

A  flower  and  vegetable  show  and  a  garden  fete  were  held  on  the 
Metrogas  Sports  Ground  in  the  Old  Kent  Road  on  Saturday,  the  26th 
ult.  The  arrangements  were  carried  out  by  a  Committee,  of  which 
Mr.  A.  G.  Manley  was  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Peedle  the  Hon. 
Secretary.  The  exhibition  was  opened  by  Mr.  F.  M'Leod,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  who  said  that  though 
it  was  the  first  attempt  to  hold  such  a  show,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
the  last,  because  he  regarded  it  as  the  means  of  bringing  the  men  more 
closely  together ;  and  it  was  this  spirit  which  encouraged  co-partner¬ 
ship.  Rivalry  of  this  sort  brought  out  the  best  in  a  man.  He  was 
accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  The  prizes  were  distributed  by  Mrs. 
Gibson,  wife  of  the  Works  Superintendent.  During  the  afternoon, 
sports  were  held  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Griesbach  ;  and  in 
the  evening  there  was  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  Company  s  band. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


18,740. — Moore,  G.,  “Ornamentation  devices  for  gas-fittings.” 

Augr.  21 . 

48, 7.4. —Roll ason.  A.,  “  Manufacture  of  gas  from  coal.”  Aug.  21. 
48^748. — Carmichael,  D.,  and  Winning,  J.  F.  F.,  “Leak-finder. 

AUi!’ 754. — Goodyear,  G.  W.  &  E.  F.,  “Metallic  tubes.”  Aug.  21. 

18,801.— Cremer,  H.,  and  Heinrichs,  P.,  “Determining  and 
measuring  leakages  in  conduits.”  Aug.  21. 

I8,84o.— Coventry,  W.,  “Inverted  burners.”  Aug.  22. 

18,844.— Boyd,  A.,  “  Operating  valves.”  Aug.  22. 

18,851:. — Lucas,  H.,  and  Edwards,  W.H.,  “Flexible pipes.  Aug.  22. 
^gos.—  Kennedy,  R.,  “Water-meters.”  Aug.  23. 
r8, 910. —Cook,  T.,  “Gas-taps.”  Aug.  23. 

18,917. — Valentine,  H.  S.,  “Gas-fires.”  Aug.  23. 

18,936.— Blaugas  Patent  G.  m.  b.  H.,  “  Manufacture  of  liquid  illu¬ 
minating  gas.”  Aug.  23. 

Ig,973. _ Titterton,  F.,  “Compressors  and  exhausters.  Aug.  24. 

18', 976.— Hacking,  R.,  “  Igniting  gas-lamps.”  Aug.  24. 

18,995.— Milne,  J.,  “  Meters  for  gas,  &c.”  Aug.  24. 

10,049.— Low,  A.  M.,  “Ignition  of  gas.”  Aug.  25. 

19,054— Macklow-Smith,  A.,  and  Pullen,  W.  W.  F.,  “  Gas-calori¬ 
meters.”  Aug.  25. 

49,063.— Allin,  H.  P.  &  J.  M.,  “  Heating  water  by  gas.  Aug.  25, 
49,074. — Allan,  H.,  “  Incandescent  gas-fittings.”  Aug.  25. 


SAWER  &  PURVES 


(With  attachment  detached.) 

MAKERS  OF  THE 

“  Positive  ” 

Prepayment  Meter. 

Simple  in  Action. 

Positive  in  Results. 


MILES  PLATTING, 


RADFORD  ROAD, 


MANCHESTER.  NOTTINGHAM. 

Agent  for  Scotland: 

JNO.  D.  GIBSON,  2,  CAUSEYSIDE  STREET,  PAISLEY. 


Telephone  Nos, 


Wires 


(  3289 
•  \  2025 

c 


3289  (City)  Manchester. 


(Central)  Nottingham. 


Sawek  Manchester.” 
Sawer  Nottingham.” 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  CONTRACTS,  &c„  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS  IN  THIS  WEEK’S  “JOURNAL.” 

Appointments  Vacant. 

Second  Assistant  (Gas  Department),  Singapore  Municipal  Commissioners. 

Applications  by  Sept.  15. 

Junior  Assistant,  East  Hull  Gas  Company. 

Working  Manager.  Hawkhurst  Gas  Company. 

Appointment  Wanted. 

Clerk.  “  Z.”  c/o  Streets. 

Patent  Licenses,  &c. 

“  Coking,  or  Distilling,  Coal  for  the  Manufacture  of  Coke  and  Production 
of  Gas.”  Marks  and  Clerk,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

**  Improvements  in  Meters.”  Haseltine,  Lake,  and  Co.,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

TENDERS  FOR 

Coke. 

Wandsworth  and  Putney  Gas  Company.  Tenders  by  Sept.  18. 

Glass  Panes  for  Street  Lanterns. 

Calcutta  Corporation.  Tenders  by  Oct.  9. 

Jena  Glass  Cylinders. 

Calcutta  Corporation.  Tenders  by  Oct.  9. 


A  Handsome  F’Cap  Volume  giving  a  complete  account  of  the 

GRANTON  GAS-WORKS 

OF  THE  EDINBURGH  AND  LEITH  CORPORATIONS’  GAS  COMMISSIONERS, 

Their  DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION,  and  EQUIPMENT, 

with  Illustrations,  Plates,  and  Details  of  Costs, 

BY  W.  R.  HERRING,  M.Inst.C.E.,  &c. 

The  volume  consists  of  300  pages,  embellished  with  228  Photographic  and 
other  Illustrations,  and  28  large  folding  Plates.  In  addition,  the  Appendices 
give  (in  full)  the  Specifications  and  Detailed  Schedule  of  Quantities  of  the 
Brick  and  Puddle  Gasholder  Tank  and  of  the  Four-Lift  Telescopic  Holder 

at  Gran  ton. 


Bound  in  Cloth,  price  1 6s.,  net  cash,  free  delivery  in  United  Kingdom. 

WALTER  KING,  II,  BOLT  COURT,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TAR  PRODUCTS  PRICES. 


Representative  manufacturers  give  the  following  as  fair  current  values  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  2.  Prices  are  net,  and  they 
include  the  usual  packages  and  delivery  f.o.b.,  f.a.s.,  or  f.o.r.,  as  customary. 


Article. 


Tar,  crude . 

Pitch . 

Benzol,  90% . 

Benzol,  50-90% . 

Toluol,  90% . 

Crude  naphtha,  30%  .... 

Light  oil,  50% . 

Solvent  naphtha,  90-160  .  .  . 

Heavy  naphtha,  90-190  .  .  . 

Creosote  in  bulk . 

Heavy  oils . 

Carbolic  acid,  6o’s . 

Naphthalene,  crude  drained  salts 
,,  pressed  .... 

,,  whizzed. 

Anthracene . 


Basis. 

London. 

North-East 

Coast. 

East  Coast, 
Yorks. 

West  Coast. 

Glasgow. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

per  ton 

_ _ 

20/-  25/- 

21 1-  25/- 

— 

21/-  24/- 

— 

42/6 

40/- 

40/- 

40 1- 

39/-  39/6 

4°  1- 

per  gallon 

-hi  -1 10 

-l9i 

-l9i 

-hi  -hi 

-1 10 

— 

-/io 

-19 

— 

-h 

— 

_ 

-/ 10 

-1 9 

-/ 10 

-/io 

-/io 

— 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

— 

— 

-/3i 

-hi  -hi 

-hi 

-hi 

— 

— 

-1 10  -/10J 

-1 10 

-1 10 

-1 10 

-Ill 

_ 

-/11 

-/11 

-/11  i 

-/  11J 

-/II 

~hi 

-his 

-hi 

-hh 

-his 

-h 

-hi  -hi 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

_ 

2/1 

2/3 

— 

— 

2/3 

per  ton 

— 

43/9 

42/6 

47/6 

47/6  5°/- 

— 

_ 

60/- 

63/- 

60/- 

60/-  72/6 

— 

— 

— 

70 /-  72/6 

65/-  75/- 

62/6 

per  unit 

-I2 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

GAS  COMPANIES’  STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 


Referred  to  on  p.  585. 


Issue. 

Share. 

TJ 

a  a 
©  •  © 

XI  'O 

•o 

a  ®  § 

NAME. 

Closing 

Prices. 

Rise 

or 

Fall 

Yield 

upon 

Issue. 

Share. 

TJ 

S3  C 
©  •  © 

£  £2 

so  a 
■g2o 

(2  >  o 

NAME. 

Closing 

Prices. 

Rise 

or 

Fall 

Yield 

upon 

Invest- 

£  ®'£ 

Q 

0 

in 

Wk. 

ment. 

Q 

Q 

o 

Wk. 

ment. 

£ 

p.c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

p.c. 

118—120’ 

£ 

s. 

d 

1,551,868 

Stk. 

Apl. 

12 

5 

Alliance  &  Dublin  Ord. 

81—84 

5  19 

1 

200,242 

Stk. 

Aug. 

31 

6 

Lea  Bridge  Ord.  5  p.c.  . 

+  i 

5 

0 

0 

374,000 

Stk. 

July 

14 

4 

Do.  4  d.c.  Deb. 

93—95 

4 

4 

3 

561,000 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

10 

Liverpool  United  A.  . 

210—212 

4 

14 

4 

250,000 

5 

May 

12 

7 

Bombay,  Ltd. 

6L-6!J 

5 

3 

8 

718,100 

7 

Do.  B.  . 

161. A — 163 A 

+  1*S 

4 

5 

8 

50,000 

10 

Aug. 

31 

15 

Bourne 

>  10  p.c.  .  . 

28*— 294* 

5 

1 

8 

306,083 

June 

30 

4 

Do.  Deb.  Stk. 

102 — 104 

3 

16 

a 

311,810 

10 

7 

mouth  Gas  >  B  7  p.c.  . 

161-161* 

4 

3 

7 

75,000 

5 

June 

15 

6 

Malta  &  Mediterranean 

4j—  5 

6 

0 

0 

75,000 

10 

6 

and  Water)  Pref.  6  p.c. 

141-147* 

A 

1 

4 

560,000 

100 

Apl. 

1 

5 

Met.  of  j  5  p.c.  Deb. 

101 — 103 

+  1 

4 

17 

1 

380,000 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

18 

Brentford  Consolidated 

256—261 

4  19 

7 

250,000 

541,920 

100 

•*2 

Melbourne  f  4 A  p.c. Deb. 

loi — 103 

+  1 

4 

7 

5 

330,000 

10 

Do. 

New  . 

198—203 

4 

18 

6 

20 

May 

31 

3* 

Monte  Video,  Ltd.  .  . 

12;^  13£ 

5 

5 

8 

50,000 

5 

Do. 

5  p.c.  Pref.  . 

120—122 

4 

2 

0 

1,775,892 

Stk. 

July 

28 

a 

Newc’tle&G’tesh’d  Con. 

103 — 105 

4 

3 

4 

206,250 

Stk. 

June 

15 

4 

Do. 

4  p.c.  Deb.  . 

97—99 

4 

0 

10 

529,705 

Stk. 

June 

30 

3  A 

Do.  3A  p.c.  Deb. 

87—89 

3 

18 

8 

220,000 

Aug. 

31 

11 

Brighton  &  Hove  Orig. 

216—221* 

+  2A 

4  19 

7 

55,940 

10 

Aug. 

31 

7 

North  Middlesex  7  p.c. 

14A — 15.'. + 
138—140 

4 

10 

4 

246,320 

8 

Do. 

A  Ord.  Stk.  . 

156-159* 

+  1 

5 

0 

8 

300,000 

Stk. 

Apl. 

27 

8 

Oriental,  Ltd. 

5 

14 

4 

490,000 

20 

Apl. 

12 

12*1 

British 

45—46 

5 

8 

8 

60,000 

5 

Apl. 

12 

8 

Ottoman,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

67 — 7} 

5 

10 

4 

120,000 

Stk. 

•June 

30 

4" 

Do. 

4  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

94—96 

4 

3 

4 

31,800 

53 

Aug. 

16 

13 

Portsea  Island  A  .  . 

132—136 

5 

1 

0 

109,000 

Aug. 

16 

6 

Bromley,  A  5  p.o.  .  . 

115—120 

+2 

5 

0 

0 

60,000 

50 

,, 

13 

Do.  B 

122 — 125 

5 

4 

0 

165,700 

4* 

Do. 

B  3*  p.c.  .  . 

85—90 

+  1* 

5 

0 

0 

100,000 

50 

May 

12 

Do.  C  .  . 

117—122 

4 

18 

4 

82,278 

5* 

Do. 

C  5  p.c.  .  . 

105—110 

+  3* 

5 

0 

0 

398,490 

5 

31 

8 

Primitiva  Ord.  . 

7i— 7  h 

5 

6 

8 

55,000 

June 

30 

3* 

Do. 

3*  p.c.  Deb.  . 

82—84 

4 

3 

4 

796,080 

5 

June 

30 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

5£ — 5A 

4 

10 

11 

250,000 

Stk. 

4 

Buenos  Ayres  4  p.c.  Deb. 

95—97 

4 

2 

6 

488,900 

100 

June 

1 

4 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 

97—99 

4 

0  10 

100,000 

10 

_ 

_ 

Cane  Town  &  Dis.,  Ltd. 

2—3 

— 

312,650 

Stk. 

June 

30 

4 

River  Plate  4  p.c.  Deb. 

95—97 

1 

2 

6 

100,000 

10 

_ 

_ 

Do. 

4*  p.c.  Pref.  . 

4—5 

— 

250,000 

10 

Mar. 

24 

9 

San  Paulo,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

4 

0 

0 

100,000 

Stk. 

June 

30 

44 

Do. 

4Ap.c.  Deb. Stk. 

80—83 

5 

8 

5 

115,000 

10 

,, 

6 

Do.  6  p.c.  Pref. 

12—12* 

4 

16 

0 

157,150 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

5 

Chester  5  p.c.  Ord.  .  . 

107—109 

4 

11 

9 

125,000 

135,000 

50 

July 

1 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb. 

49A— 50* 

i 

19 

0 

1,513,280 

Stk. 

M 

5/9/4 

Commercial  4  p.c.  Stk. 

111*— 113* 

4 

16 

1 

Stk. 

Mar. 

24 

10 

Sheffield  A  .  .  .  . 

239—241 

4 

3 

0 

560,000 

54 

Do. 

3*  p.c.  do.. 

105*— 107* 

4 

19 

3 

209,984 

10 

Do.  B  .... 

238—240 

4 

a 

4 

475,000 

June 

15 

3 

Do. 

3p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

76—78 

3 

16  11 

523,500 

10 

Do.  C  .... 

238—240 

4 

3 

4 

800,000 

Stk. 

May 

31 

4 

Continental  Union,  Ltd. 

88—92 

4 

7 

0 

70,000 

10 

June 

15 

7 

South  African 

8A — 9A 

7 

7 

4 

200,000 

7 

Do. 

7  P.c.  Pref. 

135—137 

5 

2 

2 

6,429,895 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

5/9/1 

South  Met.,  4  p.c.  Ord. 

116*— 118* 

4 

12 

2 

492,270 

Stk. 

_ 

54 

Derby  Con.  Stk.  . 

122—124 

4 

8 

9 

1,895,445 

July 

14 

3 

Do.  3  p.c.  Deb. 

78*- -80* 

3 

14 

6 

55,000 

_ 

4 

Do. 

Deb.  Stk.  .  .  . 

104—105 

3 

16 

2 

209,820 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

8* 

South  Shields  Con.  Stk. 

150—152* 

5 

11 

10 

840,150 

10 

July 

28 

10 

European,  Ltd.  . 

18A— 19* 

5 

2 

7 

605,000 

Stk. 

5| 

S’th  Suburb'nOrd.  5  p.c. 

1174—119 

4 

14 

9 

16,160,600 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

4/14/8 

Gas- 

4  p.c.  Ord.  . 

106—107 

4 

8 

5 

60,000 

117,058 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

115*— 117'. 

4 

5 

1 

2,600,000 

3* 

light 

3A  p.c.  max. 

83—85 

4 

2 

4 

July 

14 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

121—123 

4 

1 

4 

4,062,235 

4 

and 

4  p.c.  Con.  Pref. 

101—103 

3 

17 

8 

502,310 

Stk. 

May 

12 

5 

Southampton  Ord.  . 

108—110 

4 

10 

a 

4,531,705 

June 

15 

3 

Coke 

3  p.c.  Con.  Deb. 

79—81 

+  4 

3 

14 

1 

120,000 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

74 

Tottenham  i  A  5  p.c.  . 

I  11-1  17 

•  • 

4 

17 

0 

258,740 

Stk. 

Mar. 

10 

5 

Hastings  &  St.  L.  3*  p.c. 

96—98 

+  1 

5 

2 

0 

483,940 

,, 

5g 

and  (•  B  3*  p.c.  . 

111—116 

.. 

4 

17 

0 

82,500 

64 

Do. 

do.  5  p.c. 

— 

— 

149,470 

June 

15 

4 

Edmonton  1  4  p.c.  Deb. 

96—98 

4 

1 

8 

70,000 

10 

Apl. 

27 

11 

Hongkong  &  China,  Ltd. 

17i— 18 

6 

2 

2 

182,380 

10 

June 

15 

8 

Tuscan,  Ltd . 

87-9} 

8 

13 

0 

131,000 

Stk. 

Mar. 

10 

7*t 

Ilford  A  and  C  .  .  . 

148—152 

+  U 

4 

18 

8 

149,900 

10 

July 

1 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 

96—98 

5 

2 

0 

65,780 

61 

Do.  B . 

121—121 

+  2 

4 

16 

9 

236,476 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

5 

Tynemouth,  5  p.c.  max. 

113—115 

4 

6 

11 

65,500 

Stk. 

June 

30 

4 

Do.  4  p.o.  Deb.  .  .  . 

94—96 

4 

3 

4 

255,636 

Stk. 

Aug. 

31 

Si 

Wands- 1  B  3£  p.c.  .  . 

142—145* 

+13 

4 

14 

10 

4,940,000 

May 

12 

9 

Imperial  Continental  . 

180—183 

4 

18 

4 

85,766 

1 » 

J  une 

30 

3 

worth  j  3  p.c.  Deb. Stk. 

71—73* 

4 

2 

2 

1,235,000 

Stk. 

Aug. 

16 

34 

Do. 

3*  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 

90—92 

3 

16 

i 

Prices  marked  *  are  “  Ex.  diy,"  t  Next  dividend  will  be  at  this  rate. 
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[Sept,  s,  1 91 1. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ADVERTISERS,  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion  in  the  " JOURNAL "  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  proof  of  good  faith. 


No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

and  address  of  the  writer  ; 

COPY  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  “JOURNAL”  should  be 
received  at  the  Office  NOT  LATER  than  TWELVE  O’CLOCK  NOON  ON 
MONDAY,  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  following  day’s  issue. 

Orders  for  Alterations  in,  or  stoppages  of,  PERMANENT  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS  should  be  received  by  the  FIRST  POST  on  SATURDAY. 

Wanted,  For  Sale,  and  Tender  Advertisements,  Six  Lines  and 
under,  3s.;  each  additional  Line,  6d. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  “JOURNAL.” 

United  Kingdom:  One  Year,  21s.;  Half  Year,  10s.  6d. ;  Quarter,  6s.  6d. 
Payable  in  advance.  If  credit  is  taken,  the  charge  is  25s.  a  year. 
Abroad  (in  the  Postal  Union):  £1  7s.  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 

All  Communications,  Remittances,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 
Walter  King,  ii.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Telegrams':  “QASKINQ,  LONDON.”  Telephone:  P.O.  1571a  Central. 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


0 


NEILL'S  OXIDE 

For  GAS  PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  OXIDE. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


GAS  PURIFICATION  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LD„ 
Palmerston  House, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


(( 


WINKELMANN’S 

OLCANIC  ”  FIRE  CEMENT. 

V  Resists  4500°  Fahr.  Best  for  GAS-WORKS. 
Andrew  Stephenson,  183,  Palmerston  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  “  Volcanism,  London.” 


TAR  WANTED. 

THOMAS  HORROCKS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Albert  Chemical  Works,  BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 

Pitch,  Creosote,  Brick  and  Fuel  Oils,  Benzol,  Solvent 
Naphtha,  Carbolic,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  Sulphate 

AMMONIA  Makers  by 


CHANCE  AND  HUNT,  LIMITED, 

Works:  Oldbury,  Wednesbury,  and  Stafford. 

Address  Correspondence  and  Inquiries  to  Oldbury, 
Worcs. 

Telegrams:  “Chemicals,  Oldbury.” 


R.  &  G.  HISLOP, 

GAS  ENGINEERS,  RETORT  BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS,  &c. 


RETORT  SETTINGS,  COAL  TESTING  PLANT, 
BOILER  FIRING. 


Communications  should  he  addressed  to 
Underwood  House,  PAISLEY. 


BRISTOL’S  RECORDING  GAUGES. 


THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  RANGE  OF 
RECORDING  INSTRUMENTS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


J&  J.  BRADDOCK  (Branch  of  Meters 

I  Limited),  Globe  Meter  Works,  Oldham,  and 
45  &  47,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 

WET  AND  DRY  GAS-METERS,  PREPAYMENT 
METERS,  STATION  METERS,  AND  GOVERNORS. 
Repairs  receive  prompt  attention. 
Telephones  :  815  Oldham,  and  2412  Hop,  London. 
Telegrams — 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED. 

BALE’S  FIRE  CEMENT. 

PAINT  FOR  GAS-WORKS. 
“KLEENOFF,”  THE  COOKER  CLEANER. 


“  Braddook,  Oldham,”  and  “  Metrique,  London.” 

OXIDE  OF  IRON  (BOG  ORE) 


ALE  &  CHURCH,  LTD., 

6,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


ANY  QUANTITY.  ANY  PORT.  ANY  STATION. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


ONALD  M'INTOSH, 

HO,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


BENZOL 

AND 


QARBURINE  FOR  GAS  ENRICHING. 


S 


PECIALLY  prepared  for  the  Manu¬ 

facture  of  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 


SPENCER  CHAPMAN  &  MESSEL,  LTD., 

with  which  is  amalgamated  Wm.  Pearce  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
30,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Works :  Silvertown. 
Telegrams:  "Hydrochloric,  London.” 
Telephone :  1588  Avenue  (3  lines). 


ALSO 

THE  MAXIM  PATENT  CARBURETTOR. 


For  Prices,  &c.,  apply  to 

THE  GAS  LIGHTING  IMPROVEMENT  CO.,  LTD. 
126,  BISHOPSGATE,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “  Carburine,  London.” 


s 


ULPHURIC  ACID  —  Specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Sulphate  of  AMMONIA  and  BENZOL 


Recovery  Plants.  John  Nicholson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Hunslet  Chemical  Works,  Leeds.  Tele. :  “  Nicholson, 
Leeds.”  Telephone  :  (Two  lines),  Nos.  2420  and  2421. 


BROTHERTON  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Offices  :  City  Chambers,  Leeds. 
Correspondence  invited. 


ANDERSON  AND  COMPANY, 

I  GAS  LIGHTING  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

18  &  20,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegrams :  Telephone : 

“  Dacolight  London.”  2336  Holborn. 


SPENCER’S  PATENT  HURDLE  GRIDS. 


HE  very  best  Patent  Grids  for  Holding 

Oxide  Lightly. 

See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  Aug.  1,  p.  325. 


MMONIA  Waste  Liquor  Disposal. 

Purification  Plant. 

Results  Guaranteed.  No  Working  Costs. 
John  Radcllffe,  Chemical  Engineer,  East  Barnet. 

HYDRATED  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

REPARED  from  Pure  Iron. 

Twice  as  rich  as  Bog  Ore. 

Gives  no  back  Pressure. 

The  Cheapest  in  the  Market. 

Read  Holliday  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Huddersfield. 


atents  and  trade  marks 

PUBLICATIONS,  "MERCHANDISE  MARKS 
ACT,  and  Decisions  thereunder,”  Is. :  “  TRADE 
SECRETS  v.  PATENTS,”  6d. ;  "DOCTRINE  of 
EQUIVALENTS,  Mechanical  and  Chemical,”  6d. 
“SUBJECT-MATTER  of  PATENTS,”  6d. 

MEWBURN,  ELLIS,  &  PRYOR,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents,  70  &  72,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  Tele¬ 
grams  :  "Patent  London.”  Telephone :  No.  243  Holborn. 


MM0NIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac* 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 

Telegrams :  “  Chemicals,” 


ANTED — Tar  and  Ammoniacal 

Liquor.  Any  Quantity. 

Grindley  and  Company,  Limited,  Rawcliffe,  near 
Goole,  Yorkshire. 


MMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ammonia  Distillers. 
Works  :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


OAL  TAR  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tar  Distillers. 
Works:  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield, 


W.  &  C.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

23,  COLLEGE  HILL,  CANNON  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Recording  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Combination  Recording  Pressure  and  Vacuum 
Gauges. 

Recording  Draught  Gauges. 

Recording  Hydraulic  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Water  Level  Gauges. 

Recording  Thermometers. 

Indicating  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Milli  Voltmeters  for  stray  currents  in 
gas-mains. 

Long  Distance  Recording  Tachometers,  &c.,  &c. 


^riAZINE”  (Registered  in  England  ai 

Abroad).  A  radical  Solvent  and  Preventat. 


of  Naphthalene  Deposits,  and  for  the  Automatic 
Cleaning  of  Mains  and  Services. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  enrichment  of  Gas. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  by  C.  Bourne,  West 
Moor  Chemical  Works,  Killingworth,  or  through  his 
Agent,  F.  J.  Nicol,  Pilgrim  House,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Telegrams:  “  Doric,”  Newoastle-on-Tyne.  National 
Telephone  No.  2417. 


Ammonia. 

Consumers  in  any  form  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 


ULPHURIC  ACID  for  Sale,  specially 

suitable  for  making  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufacturers. 
Works:  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  and  Wake¬ 
field. 


AS-WORKS  requiring  Extensions 

should  Communicate  with  FIRTH  BLAKELEY, 
SONS,  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  Dewsbury,  who  make  a 
Speciality  of  Catering  for  the  Smaller  Gas  Concerns. 
Prices  Reasonable ;  quality  and  results,  the  best.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 


AS  PLANT  for  Sale — We  can  always 

offer  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND  GAS  AP- 
PARATUS,  including  Retorts  and  Fittings,  Condensers, 
Exhausters,  Scrubbers,  Washers,  Purifiers,  Gasholders, 
Tanks,  Valves,  Connections,  &c.  Also  a  few  COM¬ 
PLETE  WORKS.  Compare  Prices  and  Particulars 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 


GAS  OILS. 

MEADE-KING,  ROBINSON,  &  CO., 

Represent  the  Strongest  Independent  Re¬ 
fineries  in  America;  also  Petroleum  Spirit  for  Gas 
Enrichment.  18,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester,  and 
Tower  Building,  22,  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 


E.  C.  LORD,  Ship  Canal  Tar-Works, 

|  Weaste,  Manchester.  Pitch,  Creosote,  Benzols, 
Toluol,  Naphtha,  Pyridine,  all  kinds  of  Cresylic  Acid, 
Carbolio  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


ULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

SATURATORS  and  all  LEAD  and  TIMBER 
WORK  in  Connection  with  Sulphate  Plants. 

We  guarantee  promptness  with  efficiency  for  Re¬ 
pairs. 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Co.,  Central  Plumbing  Works, 
Bolton. 

Telegrams :  "  Saturators,  Bolton.”  Telephone  0848. 


OR  Instructions  on  Polishing  and 

Cleaning  Gas-Cookers  and  Gas-Fittings,  read 
Canning  Handbook  on  Polishing,  Electro-Plating,  and 
Lacquering.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  2s.  3d.,  post  free ; 
abroad,  2s.  6d. 

W.  Canning  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  18  to  20,  St. 
John’s  Square,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 
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Robert  dempster  &  sons,  Ltd., 

Contractors  for  Complete  CARBONIZING 
PLANTS  and  every  description  of  GAS  APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING,  CONVEYING,  and  TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS,  also  STOKING  MACHINERY,  Rose  Mount 
Iron-Works,  Elland. 


ATENTS  for  Inventions.  British, 

Colonial,  and  Foreign.  Moderate  and  inclusive 
fees.  Advice  free.  Trade  Marks  and  Designs  Regis¬ 
tered.  Our  “GUIDE  TO  PATENTS”  should  be  read 
and  retained  by  all  interested.  Copy  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  WITHERS  &  SPOONER,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents,  323,  High  Holborn,  London.  Estab.  27  years. 


CITY  and  Guilds.  Mr.  Cranfield’s 

Correspondence  Classes  are  about  to  resume. 
Instruction  private,  individual,  and  thorough.  Courses 
and  results  better  than  ever. 

Address,  11,  Avondale  Place,  Halifax. 


CITY  &  Guilds.  Records.  Over  200 

passes  and  8  medals  during  the  past  Five  years,  in 
Gas  Engineering.  Classes  for  1912  Exams,  now  working. 
Illustrated  Lectures.  Low  Pees.  Write  for  our  new 
Gas  Engineering  Kalendar,  post  free. 

Correspondence  Colleoe  Co.,  Dept.  B,  King’s  Lynn. 


LERK,  age  34,  Eighteen  years  office 

experience,  last  Nine  years  with  large  gas  company, 
seeks  position  of  Trust.  Book-keeper,  Stock  and  Share 
Register,  Correspondent,  Shorthand  Writer,  Typist. 
Good  references. 

Address  “  Z  ’’  care  of  Streets,  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. 


ANTED,  by  Sept.  25,  Working 

MANAGER  for  Small  Gas-Works  in  South 

Kent. 

Apply,  by  Sept.  14,  for  Particulars  as  to  Duties  and 
Salary,  to  George  Morris,  Secretary,  Gas  Company, 
Hawkhurst. 


EAST  HULL  GAS  COMPANY. 

ANTED,  by  the  above  Company,  a 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  to  the  Engineer.  Must 
have  good  knowledge  of  Technical  Chemistry,  and  be 
capable  of  making  all  necessary  Tests  in  the  Works. 

Applications,  stating  Age,  Qualifications,  and  Salary 
required,  with  copies  of  Testimonials,  to  he  addressed  to 
R.  Nelson,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 

Engineer. 

Gas-Works,  St.  Mark  Street,  Hull. 


SINGAPORE,  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

(Gas  Engineer’s  Department.) 

HE  Municipal  Commissioners  of  the 

Town  of  Singapore  require  a  SECOND  ASSIS] 
TANT  in  their  Gas  Department,  between  25  and  30 
years  of  Age,  unmarried,  and  of  sound  constitution. 
He  must  have  had  a  good  Technical  education,  a 
thorough  training  and  experience  in  Gas  Manufacture 
and  Distribution,  and  be  able  to  Take  Charge  of  the 
outdoor  work  of  the  Department  viz : —  Mains  and 
Services,  Laying  Pipes,  &c.,  Public  Lighting  and  House 
Fitting.  Preference  will  be  given  to  Applicants  who 
have  been  trained  in  a  Gas-Works  manufacturing  100 to 
200  million  Cubic  Feet  per  Annum.  The  Engagement 
will  be  for  Three  Years,  and  the  Applicant  is  to  state 
the  earliest  date  upon  which  he  could  be  free  to  leave 
for  Singapore.  The  selected  candidate  must  pass  a 
medical  examination.  A  second-class  passage  will  be 
provided  with  half-pay  during  the  voyage  out.  The 
Salary  will  be  3000  dollars  per  Annum,  rising  by  annual 
increments  of  300  dollars  to  3600  dollars  per  Annum, 
paid  monthly,  in  dollars,  the  currency  of  the  Colony, 
the  value  of  the  dollar  being  two  shillings  and  fourpence 
sterling.  Such  local  transport  allowance  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  will  be 
paid.  Applications,  stating  Age  and  place  of  birth,  and 
giving  details  of  Education,  Training,  and  Experience 
generally,  and  referring  to  the  above  requirements 
seriatim,  accompanied  by  copies  (only)  of  Testimonials, 
and  also  Personal  References,  to  be  lodged  with  C.C. 
Lindsay,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  180,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow 
(who  will  give  further  Particulars  if  requested),  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  September,  1911, 


FOR  SALE  —  Modern  Kirkham 

SCRUBBER  WASHER  with  12*inch  connections, 
Engine,  &c.,  complete.  Sold  cheap  before  removal. 
Seen  near  London.  Splendid  bargain. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 


CORPORATION  OF  CALCUTTA. 

TENDERS  are  invited  in  duplicate 

lor  40,000  (forty-thousand)  JENA  GLASS 
CYLINDERS,  for  Mansfield  patent  Inverted  Burners. 
Outside  dimensions  2g"  (two  and  one-eighth  inch)  at  top, 
2|"  (two  and  three-quarter  inch)  at  bottom;  and  3" 
(three  inches)  long,  with  three  lugs  projecting  J"  (one- 
eighth)  of  an  inch  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  holder. 

The  whole  lot  must  be  delivered  free  at  the  Municipal 
Office,  Calcutta,  within  Four  months  of  receipt  of  order, 
and  insured  against  breakages. 

Tenderers  must  quote  a  Price  at  per  gross.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender.  Payment  will  be  made  on  completion  of 
delivery. 

Tenders  will  be  received  by  the  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Corporation  up  to  3  p.m.  of  the  9th  of  October,  1911, 
when  they  will  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  such 
Tenderers  as  may  be  present. 

No  Tender  will  be  considered  unless  accompanied  by 
a  remittance  to  the  extent  of  2i  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  such  Tender. 

Tenderers  must  abide  by  the  rules  in  regard  to 
Tenders  in  vogue  in  the  Corporation. 

P.  N.  Mookerjee, 
Secretary  to  the  Corporation. 
Dated  the  15th  of  August,  1911. 


CORPORATION  OF  CALCUTTA. 

TENDERS  are  invited  in  duplicate  for 

the  following  GLASS  PANES  for  Public  Street 
Lanterns : 

75  Gross  21  oz.  English  Glass  Lamp  Panes  for  Public 
Street  Lanterns  measuring  14J"  deep  by  13g"  top  by  5g" 
base. 

23  Gross  21  oz.  English  Glass  Lamp  Panes  for  Public 
Street  Lanterns  measuring  13g"  deep  by  12J"  top  by  5J" 
base. 

This  Glass  must  be  cut  to  exact  measurements  stated 
above,  and  Prices  must  include  packing  and  free  delivery 
into  Corporation  Stores,  and  insured  against  breakages. 

Delivery  must  be  made  in  three  equal  consignments 
over  a  period  of  Six  months  from  date  of  order. 

Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Vice-Chairman, 
and  should  reach  him  not  later  than  3  p.m.  of  the  9th 
of  October,  1911,  when  they  will  be  opened  by  him  in 
presence  of  such  Tenderers  as  may  be  present. 

No  Tender  will  be  considered  unless  accompanied  by 
a  remittance  to  the  extent  of  2i  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  such  Tender. 

P.  N.  Mookerjee, 

Secretary  to  the  Corporation. 
Dated  the  15th  of  August,  1911. 


HE  Proprietors  of  Patent  No.  19,479 

of  1905,  for  “IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OR  RELA¬ 
TING  TO  METERS”  are  desirous  of  entering  into 
Arrangements,  by  way  of  LICENCE  and  otherwise,  on 
Reasonable  Terms,  for  the  purpose  of  EXPLOITING 
the  same  and  ensuring  its  Full  Development  and  Practi¬ 
cal  Working  in  this  Country. 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  in  the  first 
instance  to  Haseltine,  Lake,  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents  and  Consulting  Engineers,  7  &  8,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


THE  Owner  of  British  Patent  No. 

21,808  of  1907,  entitled  “  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
COKING,  OR  DISTILLING,  COAL  FOR  THE  MANU¬ 
FACTURE  OF  COKE  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  GAS,” 
granted  to  S.  B  Sheldon  is  desirous  of  Disposing  of  the 
Patent  or  entering  into  a  Working  Arrangement 
under  LICENSE  with  Firms  likely  to  be  interested 
in  the  same.  In  the  alternative,  the  Owner  would 
be  open  to  consider  Proposals  to  Manufacture  Apparatus 
and  to  carry  out  the  process  to  fill  any  Requirements 
of  the  market  in  Great  Britain  on  Terms  to  be  arranged. 

The  Patent  covers  an  Invention  interesting  to  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Gas  and  Coke  and  Gas  Producers. 

Detailed  Information  as  to  the  Invention  will  be 
found  in  the  Patent  Specification,  of  which  a  Copy 
will  be  supplied  to  any  interested  party  on  request. 

Full  Particulars  can  be  obtained  from,  and  Offers 
made  (for  transmission  to  the  owner)  to,  Marks  and 
Clerk,  57  and  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

ESSRS.  A.  &  W.  RICHARDS  beg  to 

notify  that  their  SALES  BY  AUCTION  of  NEW 
CAPITAL  ISSUED  UNDER  PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS,  and  of  STOCKS  and  SHARES  belonging  to 
EXECUTORS  and  other  PRIVATE  OWNERS  in  LON¬ 
DON,  SUBURBAN,  and  PROVINCIAL  GAS  and 
WATER  COMPANIES,  take  place  PERIODICALLY 
at  the  Mart,  TOKENHOUSE  YARD,  E.C. 

Terms  for  Issuing  New  Capital,  and  also  for  including 
other  Gas  and  Water  Stocks  and  Shares  in  these  Periodi¬ 
cal  Sales,  will  be  forwarded  on  Application  to  Messrs. 
A.  &  W.  Richards,  at  18,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 


MIRFIELD  GAS  COAL 

UNEQUALLED. 

Sperm  Value  878’8s  lbs.  per  ton. 


Please  apply  for  Price ,  Analyses,  and  Report  to  the 

MIRFIELD  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

RAVENSTHORPE,  near  DEWSBURY. 


JAMES  OAKES  &  CO., 

ALFRET0N  IRON-WORKS,  DERBYSHIRE, 

AND 

Wenlock  Iron  Wharf,  21  &  22,  Wharf  Road, 
CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  Stock  at  their  Works 
(also  large  Stock  in  London) 

PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  i£  to  48  inches 
in  diameter,  and  make  and  erect  to  order 
RETORTS,  PURIFIERS  and  TANKS,  with 
or  without  planed  joints,  COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS,  SPECIAL  CASTINGS,  &c.,  re¬ 
quired  by  Gas,  Water,  Railway,  Telegraph, 
Chemical,  Colliery,  and  other  Companies. 

Note.— Makers  of  HORSLEY  SYPHONS. 
These  are  cast  in  one  piece,  without  Chap¬ 
lets  ;  doing  away  with  Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Covers, 
and  rendering  Leakage  impossible. 


(BUFFALO’  INJECTOR 


6teah 


Class  A  lifts  24  ft. 
Class  B  lifts  12  ft. 


Telegrams : 
“Temperature 
London.” 
Tel.  No.  12,465 
Central. 


BOND 
FOR 
LIST. 

GREEN  &  BOULDING, 

—  LIMITED,  — 

28, New  Bridge  St., 
LONDON,  E.C. 


J0RRPHLL& GO.OFSTODRBRIDGE, 

LIMITED, 

STOURBRIDGE, 

Manufacturers  of 

FIRE-BRICKS,  LUMPS,  TILES, 

GAS  RETORTS, 

And  every  description  of  Fire-Clay  Goods. 

RETORTS  CAREFULLY  PACKED 
FOR  SHIPMENT. 


THOMAS  TURTON 

AND  SONS,  Limited, 


COKE. 

HE  Directors  of  the  Wandsworth 

and  Putney  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  invite 
TENDERS  for  the  Removal  of  about  18,000  Tons  of 
Guaranteed  “Wandsworth”  COKE  from  their  Works 
at  Wandsworth,  between  Oct.  1  and  March  31  next. 

The  Coke  to  be  removed  by  Van  or  by  Barge  (free 
Waterway  on  River  Thames). 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “Tender  for  Coke,”  to  be 
delivered  not  later  than  the  18th  of  September,  1911. 

The  Directors  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
accept  any  Tender  in  part  or  in  whole,  and  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender. 

Any  further  Information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Engineer,  Mr.  H.  O.  Carr. 

Chas.  W.  Braine, 

Secretary, 

Wandsworth  and  Putney  Gaslight 
and  Coke  Company,  Fairfield  Street, 

Wandsworth,  S.W.,  Aug.  24,  1911. 


THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

GAS  COMPANIES’ 

BOOKKEEPING. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Keeping  of  Gas 
Companies’  Accounts. 

By 

JOHN  HENRY  BREARLEY,  and 
BENJAMIN  TAYLOR. 

Price  Net :  Complete,  Cloth  Bound,  lie,  6d, ; 
Morocco  Qilt,  18s, 


London : 

WALTER  KING,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


SHEAF  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FILES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

FOR  ENGINEERS. 

STEEL  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

SCREW  STOCKS,  TAPS  AND  DIES, 
SPANNERS,  RATCHET  BRACES,  LIFTING  JACKS 
ANVILS,  VICES, 

AND  ENGINEERS’  TOOLS  GENERALLY. 
London  Office: 

90,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 
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THOMAS  DUXBURY  &  CO., 

16,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER, 

Gas  Engineers'  Agents  and  Contractors  lor 

METERS,  FIRE-CLAY  CiOOllS,  OXIDE  OF  IRON,  AND 
ALL  OTHER  GAS  Al'I’ARATIJS. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

Telegrams  :  “  DARWINIAN,  MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone  180G 


ARMSTRONG’S  PATENT 


CANDLE  SAFETY  LAMPS. 


No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

43,  Manchester  Street,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.C. 


TROTTER,  HAINES,  &  CORBETT, 

BRBTTELL'S  ESTATE,  LIMITKD' 

FIRE-CLAY  &  BRICK  WORKS, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers  of  GAS  RETORTS,  GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE  &  BLAST-FURNACE  BRICKS,  LUMPS, 
TILES,  and  every  description  of  FIRE-BRICKS. 

Special  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Bricks  for  Regenerative 
and  Furnace  Work. 

Shipments  Promptly  and  Carefully  Executed. 

London  Office  :  E.  C.  Brown  &  Co., 
Leadenhall  Chambers,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 


Price  5s.  Cd.  Post  Free  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Reports  of  District 
Gas  Associations  for  1910. 

London: 

WALTER  KING,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


NEWBATTLE  CANNEL. 

Highest  Results  In  Gas,  &  Excellent  Coke. 
QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  LOTHIAN  COAL  COMPANY, 

-  LIMITED,  - 

NEWBATTLE  COLLIERIES, 

NEWTONGRANGE,  MIDLOTHIAN. 

HEATHCOTE  GAS  COAL 

from  the 

Grassmoor  Collieries 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Rich  In  Illuminating  Power  and  Yield  of  Gas. 
Above  the  Average  in  Weight  and  Quality 
of  Coke. 

Maintains  a  High  Standard  In  Residuals. 


COALEXLD 


FACT  No.  3. 

Besides  an  increased  quantity  of  gas,  Engineers  find 
they  get  gas  of  better  illuminating  power  and  containing 
less  sulphur. 

COALEXLD  Ltd.,  LANCASTER. 


OUR  DISCOUNT  SYSTEM  GAINS 
GROUND  DAY  BY  DAY. 

Greatly  increases  Sale  of  Gas. 

Particulars  and  fullest  description  on 
application. 

T.  G.  MARSH, 

28,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER. 


THE  “  FERVEO 

GAS  HEATEO  STEAM  RADIATOR 

Reliable.  Economical. 
Efficient.  Perfectly  Safe. 
Automatic  in  Action. 

Each  Radiator  Complete  in  Itself. 
Ready  far  Use  at  a  Moment’s  Notice. 
Fitted  with  Automatic  Gas  and  Air  Valves. 


yy 


EDGAR,  Maker,  Hammersmith. 


WATER  SUPPLIES. 

ARTESIAN  BORED  TUBE  WELLS, 

Norton’s  Patent  "Abyssinian”  Tube  Wells. 

Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Patent  Air  Lift  Pumps. 

LE  GRAND  &  SUTCLIFF, 

Artesian  Well  and  Waterworks  Engineers, 

MAC  DAL  A  WORKS,  125,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 

S.  S.  STOTT  &  CO., 

ENGINEERS, 

HASLINGDEN,  nr.  MANCHESTER. 


LIME  &  OXIDE  ELEVATORS  &  CONVEYORS. 

COAL  AND  COKE  STORAGE  PLANTS. 

Coal  and  Coke  Elevators  and  Conveyors. 

STAMPED  AND  RIVETED  STEEL  ELEVATOR  BUCKETS. 

DETACHABLE  CHAINS  AND  SPROCKET  WHEELS. 

HIGH-CLASS  STEAM  ENGINES.  BEAM  PUMPING-ENGINES,  k. 

GAS  COAL  AND  CANNEL. 


WILSON  CARTER  &  PEARSON, 

LIMITHD, 

Gas,  Steam,  and  other  Fuel  for  Home  and  Export. 

GAS  COKE  CONTRACTORS. 

Chief  Offices :  50,  NEW  STBEET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Telegraphic  Address :  Telephone  Nos. : 

“CARTER  PEARSON,  BIRMINGHAM.”  CENTRAL  3013  and  3014. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

LOCOMOTIVES  of  all  Sizes  and  Gauges  specially  constructed  for  Main  and 
Branch  Lines,  Contractors,  Docks,  Gas-Works,  Collieries,  Iron-Works,  Brick  and 
Cement  Works,  &c.  Locomotives  of  various  Sizes  always  in  Stock,  ready  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Photographs,  Specifications,  and  Prices  on  Application. 
mpaupvT  Jft  AAlin  Atlas  Locomotive  Works 

PECKETT  &  SONS,  BRISTOL. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  PECKETT,  BRISTOL.” 
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ELSTER  &  CO.,  gas  meter  manufacturers, 


Works : 

Pritchett  Street,  Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM 


London  Show  Room : 

39,  Victoria  Street  (1st  Floor),  Westminster. 


Prices  and  Full  Particulars  sent  on  Application.  Enquiries  Solicited. 


HORIZONTAL  &  VERTICAL 

RETORT  SETTINGS 

To  the  Standard  Specification  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers. 


13.  J* 

Fireclay  Works,  STOURBRIDGE. 


GASHOLDERS. 

Westwood.  Wrights, 

BRIERLEY  HILL. 


GAS  PLANT  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  &  SIZE 

PRESSURE  RELIEVERS  FOR  GASHOLDER  CUPS 
OAS  VALVES  WITH  PATENT  INDICATORS  &  LUBRICATING  FACES. 
MOUTHPIECES  with  DETACHABLE  FACES,  also  AUTOMATIC  FASTENINGS 
FURNACE  &  OTHER  DOORS,  also  MOUTHPIECES  with  ASBESTOS  JOINTS. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORK. 
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LEECH,  GOODALL  &  GO. 


WORKS 


Builders  of  Complete  Installations  of — 


INCLINED  AND  HORIZONTAL  RETORT  DENCHES. 

COAL  AND  COKE  HANDLIN6  PLANTS,  CONVEYORS,  ELEVATORS, 
ROOFS,  CONKERS.  COAL  BREAKERS.  HOISTS,  Ac. 

DESSAU  VERTICAL  RETORT  INSTALLATIONS. 


Contractors  to  The  Vertical  Gas 
Retort  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  London, 
for  BRICKWORK,  RETORTS,  and 
CONVEYING  PLANT  for  the  .  .  . 


Why  does  Calorific  Power 
Why  does  Illuminating  Power 


Vary  day 
by  day? 


A  Five  Minutes’  Test  upon  SIMMANCE  &  ABADV’S 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  BELL 

WILL  EXPLAIN. 


The  Report  of  the  Photometry  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Gas  Managers 
of  Holland  presented  at  the  Meeting  on  July  4,  1911,  stated: 

“  They  have  also  investigated  a  specimen  of  the  Simmance  and  Abady  apparatus 
for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  gas.  This  apparatus  depends  in  principle  on 
the  variation  in  the  time  of  outflow  of  different  gases  from  a  fixed  opening.  Com¬ 
pared  with  Schilling’s  apparatus  and  the  Lux  gas-balance  it  gave  very  trustworthy 
results;  and  in  regard  to  its  construction,  it  is  well  adapted  for  technical  use.” 

(See  11  Gas  Journal,”  Aug.  29,  1911,  p.  543.) 

Prices  and  Particulars  on  Application  to — 

ALEXANDER  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD., 

1,  Westminster  Palace  Gardens,  Victoria  Street,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Telegrams;  ‘‘Porter  Lincoln.”  Telephone^No.  211. 


PORTER  &  CO., 

Gas  Engineers,  LINCOLN,  ENG. 

(Works  Established  1855.) 

London  Representative :  W.  COOPER  PENN,  C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  25,  Victoria  St.,  S.W. 

MAKERS  OF  GASHOLDERS. 

COMPLETE  COAL  GAS  PLANTS, 

Including  Retorts,  Purifiers,  Condensers,  Scrubbers,  &c.,  &c. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL  IRONWORK  AND  CASTINGS 

OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

CAST  IRON  COLUMNS,  TANKS,  &o. 
COMPLETE  ACETYLENE  PLANTS. 

Only  First-Class  Materials  and  Workmanship. 
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GRAETZIN  LIGHT. 

MOST  IMPORTANT! 

Latest  Development : 

600  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

IOOO  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

GAS  REGULATION  on  the  TOP  of  the  LAMP. 

All  Goods  are  unapproachable  for  economy  and  durability. 
Ask  Wholesalers  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


THE  GLENBOIG  UNION  FIRE-CLAY  CO.,  LTD. 

GLENBOIG  FIRE-BRICKS  AND  GAS-RETORTS. 


Every  Genuine  Glenboig  Brick,  Block,  Gas-Retort,  &c.,  Is  legibly  stamped  with  one  or  other  ol  the  Glenbolg  Company’s  Registered  Trade  Marks,  as  here  shown. 


TRADE 

MARKS. 


TBOt* 


The  Glenboig  Trade  Marks  are  imitated,  and  the  Glenboig  Name  unfairly  used  by  Makers  of  a  lower  Class  of  Goods,  which, 
when  sold  under  their  own  name,  command  much  lower  prices. 

The. Genuine  Brand,  Stamped  on  the  Goods,  is  the  only  Beliable  Guarantee  to  the  Purchaser, 


GAS-RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS, 
BLOCKS,  &C„  &C. 

The  SPECIAL  BRICKS  used  in  the 
Construction  of  Oas  Furnaces  for  Beating 
Retorts, 


Works:  GLENBOIG,  LANARKSHIRE. 
Offices:  48,  West  Regent  St.,  Glasgow. 

57  Prize  Medals  and  Diplomas 
of  Honour. 

Grand  Prix  at  Brussels  International 
Exhibition. 

Highest  Award  wherever  exhibited. 


The  GLENBOIG  BRICKS,  BLOCKS,  AND  RETORTS  combine,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  qualities  of  not  melting,  and  not  splitting,  when  subjeoted 
to  the  highest  heats  and  most  sudden  ohanges  of  temperature,  and  are,  in  consequence,  found  to  be  economical,  even  in  districts  where  the  looal  brioks  oan 
be  had  at  half  the  prioe. 

Undernoted  we  give  a  Table  of  Analysis  and  Physical  Characteristics  of  a  sample  of  Glenboig  Fire-Clay  by  J.  T.  Norman,  London;  and,  in  submitting 
a  report  from  a  responsible  and  reliable  public  analyst,  we  would  here  draw  attention  to  the  unreliable  character  of  some  recently  published  analyses  where 
a  manufacturer  Beleots  not  only  his  own  samples,  but  also  those  of  his  competitor,  and  has  them  treated  by  a  private  analvst.  SUCH  STATEMENTS 
ARE  ALTOGETHER  UNTRUSTWORTHY. 


ANALYSIS  OF  GLENBOIG  FIRE-CLAY. 

By  JOHN  T.  NORMAN,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  The  City  Central  Laboratory,  LONDON. 

THE  GLENBOIG  UNION  FIRE-CLAY  CO.,  LTD.,  GLENBOIG,  SCOTLAND.  23,  Leadenhald  Street, 

Dear  Bibs,  London,  E.O.,  September  21st,  1909. 

I  have  oompleted  the  investigation  of  the  samples  of  Clay  reoeived  from  you  on  the  10th  inet.,  and  now  beg  to  report  the  results. 


CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS. 

Raw. 

Fired 

Silica,  free 

. .  3'03 

..  3-49 

Silica,  combined 

. .  43-20 

49-77 

Alumina 

. .  36-55 

42-10 

Ferrio  oxide  . . 

..  1-80 

2-08 

Titanic  oxide  . . 

..  1 30 

1-50 

Lime . 

. .  trace 

. .  trace 

Magnesia 

. .  trace 

. .  trace 

Alkaline  oxides 

. .  trace 

trace 

Sulphates  as  trioxides 

..  0-92 

1-06 

Lob's  on  Ignition 

. .  13-20 

100-00 

100-00 

PHYSICAL  RESULTS. 

Density  . .  . 

Volume  weight  . 

Porosity  . 

Linear  shrinkage  at  100°  C . 

it  it  i,  1050°  C.  . .  •  •  . . 

,i  ,i  Total  ■■  •  •  ,,  ,, 

Volume  shrinkage  at  100°  C . 

it  i,  ,,  1050°  C.  • .  . .  . . 

t.  ii  Total  ,,  ..  . . 

Plastioity  . 

Fire  Stability . 


(SEGER  CONE  36.) 

(Signed) 


2-06 

..  ..  190 

.  ..  15-4% 

..  ..  3-70% 

..  4-76% 

8-46% 

..  10-7  % 

..  12  6  °A 

..  ..  23-3% 

..  ..  20  0  % 

..  ..  1850’  C.  equiv, 

3362° F. 

(New  Scale  CONE  38.) 
J.  T.  NORMAN. 


„  .Thjs  Clay  is  remarkable  for  its  high  percentage  of  Alumina  and  for  the  almost  complete  absence  of  ingredients  tending  to  lower  the  refractory  properties  •  its  Are 
stability  is  extremely  high  For  some  years  past  I  have  been  urging  clients  who  are  working  the  Clays  of  the  Coal  Measures  to  search  for  such  a  material,  but  you  are 
the  first  to  discover  a  supply.  The  possession  of  this  Clay  places  you  in  a  unique  position  amongst  the  manufacturers  of  refractory  goods  throughout  the  world  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will,  if  duly  exploited,  enable  youto  drive  out  of  the  market  the  large  quantities  of  foreign  flre-bricks  which  are  being  poured  into  this  country  for’ use  in 

JOHN  T.  NORMAN 


the  construction  of  bye-product  ovens  and  for  other  purposes,  —I  am,  yours  faithfully. 
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KING  BROTHERS  (STOURBRIDGE)  Limited. 

Proprietors  of  Best  Old  Stourbridge  Fire-Clay  Mines, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

BEST  QUALITY  RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS,  &C. 

KING  BROS,  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  quality  of  their 
Refractory  Material,  which  they  can  with  confidence 
recommend  where  High  Heats  are  required. 


SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA  PLANT 


Section  showing  Williams  and  Fenner’s  Patent  Outside  Cracker  Pipe 
as  fitted  to  our  Solid  Lead  Plate  Saturator. 


Williams’  and  Fenner’s  Patent  Saturator  with  Outside 
Cracker  Pipe,  having  the  following 

ADVANTAGES 

1.  Equal  distribution  of  Steam  and  Ammonia. 

2.  Perfect  agitation  and  boiling  of  the  Acid 

Liquor. 

3.  No  possibility  of  local  Alkalinity. 

4.  Consequently  no  formation  of  Blue  Salt. 

5.  Sulphate  is  easily  forced  to  point  of  discharge. 

6.  No  incrustation. 

7.  No  renewals  of  Cracker  Pipe. 

8.  Capacity  of  output  greatly  increased. 

IT  CAN  BE  APPLIED  TO  ANY  EXISTING  SATURATOR. 

LICENCES  TO  MAKE  MAY  BE  OBTAINED. 

For  full  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Proprietors 

RIGGS,  WALL  &  GO. 

13,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury  Pavement, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegrams :  **  RAGOUT  LONDON Telephone',  273  CENTRAL. 


GOAL  TAB  PRODUCTS. 

Benzol,  Toluol,  Solvent  Naphtha,  Creosote  Oils,  Grease  Oils,  Carbolic  Acid, 
Dark  Cresylic  Acid,  Granulated  (Crude)  and  Sublimed  Naphthalene, 
Anthracene,  Refined  Tar  and  Pitch.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  containing 
a  Guaranteed  Minimum  of  25  per  cent.  Ammonia. 


For  Prices  apply  to  tbe  SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY, 
Works:  ORDNANCE  WHARF,  709,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

EAST  GREENWICH,  LONDON,  S.E.  Telegraphic  Address:  “  METROOAS,  LONDON. 
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TO  GAS  ENGINEERS 

NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 

Are  you  troubled  with  NAPHTHALENE  in  your 
MAINS  P  If  so,  try  our  special 

“  SOLVENE.” 

THE  FINEST  NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 
ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

BROTHERTON  &  Co..  Ltd.. 

CITY  CHAMBERS,  LEEDS. 


LEAD  WOOL 


Is  sent  out  in  Skeins  all  ready  for  use. 

Every  Skein  of  equal  weight  and  length. 

The  Lead  Wool  Joint  is  built  up  evenly  all  the  way 
through. 

Lead  Wool  requires  no  melting  and  can  be  used  in 
water  without  risk. 

Lead  Wool  Joints  are  Twice  as  Strong  as  Cast  Lead 
Joints  and  cost  33$  pen  cent.  less. 

THE  LEAD  WOOL  CO.,  Ltd.,  SNODLAND,  KENT. 

Telegrams :  11  Strength,  Snodland.”  Telephone  199  Snodland. 


MONO  GAS. 

FOR  GAS-FIRING  RETORTS. 


For  Full  Particulars  of  the  Application  of  Mond 
Gas  (From  Coke  Dust  and  Breeze),  for 
the  Gas=Firing  of  Retorts,  Write: — 

The  POWER-GAS  CORPORATION,  Ltd. 

Producer  Gas  Specialists  aad  Patentees, 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


THE  WIGAN  COAL  &  IRON  CO.,  LIM™ 

Are  the  exclusive  Owners  of  the  well-known  HAIGH  HALL  &  KIRKLESS  HALL  GaS  COAL  COLLIERIES, 
Wigan,  and  of  the  Manton  Steam  and  House  Coal  Collieries,  Worksop,  Notts,  and  supply  the  well-known 
Wigan  Arley  Mine  Gas  Coal,  Gas  Nuts,  Gas  Cannel,  Cannel  Nuts,  House  and  Steam  Coals,  &c. 

ENGLAND^  ^DISTRICT  OFFICE  :  6,  CORPORATION  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM— Sole  Agent:  A.  C.  SCRIVENER, 

Telegraphio  Address :  “  WIGAN,  BIRMINGHAM.”  Telephone :  No.  200  CENTRAL. 


DISTRICT^ OFFICE :  6,  STRAND,  LONDON— C.  PARKER  &  SON,  Sole  Agents. 


Telegraphio  Address : 
“PARKER  LONDON.” 


^  HIGH-PRESSURE  GAS  DISTRIBUTION. 


H.-P. 

COMPRESSORS 


H.  P. 

GAUGES 


H.-P. 

RECORDERS 


Distribution  requirements 
for  H.-P.  are 

Designed  and  Manufactured 


/  JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  Ld.,  Edinburgh,  k 


H.-P.  SERVICE  LEAK  TEST. 


H.-P.  MAIN 


Total 
Weight 
35  bs. 


LEAK  TEST. 


Every 
Gas-Works 
should  have 
at  least  one. 
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GLOVER 


WEST. 


Special  Features, 


SIMPLICITY  OF  CONTROL, 
IMPROVED  CARBONIZING  RESULTS, 
LOWEST  FUEL  CONSUMPTION, 
ABSENCE  OF  SMOKE,  FLAME,  &  STEAM, 
VASTLY  IMPROVED  CONDITIONS  OF 
RETORT  HOUSE  LABOUR, 

COKE  QUENCHING  DISPENSED  WITH, 

LOW  MAINTENANCE. 


WEST’S  GAS  IMPROVEMENT  CO., 

_  .  LTD., 


Engineers, 


Miles  Plaiting,  MANCHESTER. 
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BRITISH  MADE  BY  BRITISH  LABOUR. 


Upright,  4&d.  each,  4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject. 


THE  LIONS  OF  THE  MANTLE  TRADE. 

These  Welsbach  Mantles  are  the  finest  that 
British  Manufacture  and  the  widest  experi- 


Inverted,  4£d.  each, 

4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject. 


ence  of  Mantle  making  can  produce. 


Inverted,  4£d.  each, 

4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject. 


Welsbach  Mantles  excel  in  scientific  manufacture;  they  give  not  only  the 

most  powerful,  but  the  finest  quality  of  light. 


BRITISH 

“C” 


MADE  MANTLES. 

2  ply  Ramie  thread,  single 
knitted  for  “C”  and  “Gem” 
and  for  Welsbach  Kern 
Burners  Nos.  o,  1,  2,  3  and  4. 


(Registered  Welsbach  Trade  Mark.) 


Double  Knitted  Ramie 
thread  for  all  other  burners 
and  for  Welsbach  Kern 
Burners  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 


Manufactured  under 
license  by  the 
Welsbach  Co. 


Finest  3  ply  Cotton  for  all  “C”  and  “Gem”  and 
for  Welsbach  Kern  Burners  Nos.  0,  1,  2,  3  and  4. 


Every  genuine  Mantle  bears  the  Welsbach  Trade  Mark  “AUR”  and 

is  British  Made  by  British  Labour. 


The  Welsbach  Light  Co.,  Ltd., 

Telegrams  and  Cables :  344/54,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  King’s  Cross,  Telephone : 

WELSBACH,  LONDON.  LONDON,  W.C.  2410  North  (4  lines). 
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High  Pressure 
Service  Governors. 


High  Pressure  Mercurial  Governor. 

Lange  Gas  Ways,  Balanced  Valves,  also  High- 
Pressure  Diaphragm  Governors. 

PEEBLES  &  CO.,  LTD., 

Tay  Works,  Bonnington, 

Telegrams  "Txv.km  Edinbikgh.’'  FniMRIlROiJ 

Telephone:  No.  244  LeitIh,  !■  U  I  ll  D U  II U  Tl  ■ 


HAVE  YOU  TESTED  THE 


“VISSO- 


MARSE” 

Upright 
Incandescent 
Gas  Burner? 


No.  3— 90-candle  power  for  3  cub.  ft. 
No.  0 — 30  1,  ,,  1  ,, 


If  not,  write  us  and  we  will 
send  you 

SAMPLES  FOR  ONE  MONTH'S 
TRIAL  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


J.  MARSE  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 

45-46,  IMPERIAL  BUILDINGS, 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


If  vour  MAINS  are  composed  of  MANNESMANN  WELDLESS  STEEL  SPIGOT  and  FAUCET  TUBES  (Rigid,  Ordinary,  or 
Bayonet  type),  your  SERVICE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  Woodall-Parkinson  EXPANSION  NIPPLE,  and  your  SERVICES 
are  of  MANNESMANN  WELDLESS  STEEL  SCREWED  and  SOCKETED  TUBING,  you  have  a  conjunction  which  will  stard  the 
utmost  strains  that  modern  conditions  of  pressure,  traffic,  &c.,  and  the  worst  possible  circumstances,  can  put  upon  them. 


THE 


Illustrated  Booklets  on  Application. 


BRITISH  MANNESMANN  TUBE  CO., 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  LONDON  WALL, 

Telephone :  4G10,  London  Wall  (Two  lines).  Works :  Landore,  South  Wales. 


LTD., 

LONDON, 


Makers  of  all  classes  of  Steel  Tubes 
and  of  Tubular  Lamp  Columns,  &c. 

E.C. 


Telegrams:  “TUBULOUS,  LONDON.’* 


JOSEPH  EVANS  &  SONS, 


(WOLVERHAMPTON)  LTD 

London  Address : 

Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  London,  E.C. 

PLEASE  APPLY 
FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  8. 

TRADE 

FIRST  AWARDS 


Telegrams : 

"  EVANB,  WOLVERHAMPTON." 
National  Telephone  No.  39. 


MARK. 

EVERYWHERE. 


ass**  F,a““-  r«.550.°  ~  '*  Fil2S,‘ 

See  next  Week’s  Advertisement  for  Steam-Pumps,  Tar  and  Liquor  Pumps,  &c 


CULWELL  WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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Fop  Over  a  Century 

KING-HARRISONS 

Gas  Retorts  and 
Fire=Clay  Goods 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  GREATEST  TEST 

AND 

NEED  NO  GUARANTEE. 

In  order  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  Gas  Engineers,  we 
have  thoroughly  overhauled  our  Laboratory  and  Analytical  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  employ  a  RESIDENT  CHEMIST,  who  is  daily 
occupied  grading  and  testing  all  clays. 

The  Material  for  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  ORDER  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  dealt  with  and  subjected  to  the  closest  examination,  and 
afterwards  tested  in  HIRSCH’S  ELECTRICAL  FURNACE, 

as  recommended  by  the  Research  Committee  of  Gas  Engineers.  We 
therefore  claim  that  our  Retorts  are  the  Best  Value  on  the  Market. 


GEORGE  K.  HARRISON,  Ltd., 

STOURBRIDGE. 


DRAKES  LIMITED 


HALIFAX. 


STOKING 

MACHINERY. 
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TM  E 


Leeds  firedau  Company 

LIMITED4'  * 


Head  Office:.  WORTLEY,  LEEDS 

London  Office 
2  &  3, NORFOLK  ST 
STRAND,  W.l 


IMPROVED 
WORTLEY 
MACHINE  MADE 
RETORTS 


STANDARD  RETORTS 
GUARANTEED  TO  CONFORM  TO  THE 


SPECIFICATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 
OF  GAS  ENGINEERS 


<?- 


FIRE  BRICKS, 

LUMPS,  TILES,  ETC 
GUARANTEED  TO  CONFORM 

TO  THE  SPECIFICATION 
OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  GAS  ENGINEERS. 


The  HORSELEY  Co..  Ltd. 


TIPTON,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


MAKERS  OF 


GASHOLDERS  &  GAS  PLANT. 


PURIFIERS,  SCRUBBERS,  CONDENSERS,  WASHERS,  TANKS,  VALVES, 
PIPES,  LAMP-PILLARS,  RETORT-FITTINGS,  CAST-IRON  AND  STEEL 

TANKS,  PRESSED  STEEL  FLOORING,  Etc. 


Also  all  Kinds  of 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

STFEL  WORK. 


BRIDGES, 
ROOFS, 
PIERS,  Etc. 


Bi  - 


Works  &  Head  Office 


TIPTON, 

STAFFORDSH IRE 


London  Office  : 

11,  VICTORIA  STREET 
WESTMINSTER. 


Telegraphic  Addresses  : 

“HORSELEY,  TIPTON” 
“GALILEO,  LONDON.” 


Printed  and  Published  by  Walter  King,  at  No.  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet^  Street,  in  the  City  of_  London.— Tuesday,  Sept.  5,  1911. 


Journal  Gas  Iighting 

water  Supply  *  Sanitary  Improvement 


Yol.  CXY.  No.  2522.] 


LONDON,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1911. 


[63rd  Year.  Price  6d. 


PARKER  &  LESTER, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors. 


ORMSIDE  STREET, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

Established  1830. 


THE  ONLY  MAKERS  OP 


OXIDE  PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GENERAL  STORES,  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  WORKS. 

GOODMAN  SAFETY  GAS-MAIN  STOPPERS  I  during  Alterations  and  Repairs. 

ORO  I  CM/  liiniPATflDC  With  all  Latest  Improvements. 

UAO’LEAIV  InUluA  I  Uno,  Short’s  Improved  and  Ansell  Clock  Form. 


For  GROUND  USE,  FLUSH  BOXES,  &o.  For  PURIFIER  BLOW-OFF  VALVES. 


Fact  No.  4. 

Blacksmiths  report,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  theory,  that  they  find  COAL- 
EX  LD  far  superior  to  coke  for  welding  and  that  it  does  all  we  claim  for  it. 

COALEXLD  LIMITED,  LANCASTER. 


BRISTOL’S  RECORDING  GAUGES 


The  most  extensive  Range  of  Recording 
Instruments  in  the  World. 


Patent  ANTIMONY  PAINT  &  PARKER’S  IMPERIAL  BLACK  VARNISH, 


J.  W.  &  C.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

23,  COLLEGE  HILL,  CANNON  STREET. 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Recording  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Combination  Recording  Pressure 
and  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Recording  Draught  Gauges. 

Recording  Hydraulic  Pressure 
Gauges. 

Recording  Water  Level  Gauges. 

Recording  Thermometers. 

Indicating  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Milli  Voltmeters  for  Stray  Currents 
In  Gas-Mains. 

Long  Distance  Recording  Tachometers,  &c.,  &c. 


CARLESS,  CAPEL,  &  LEONARD, 

HOPE  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  HACKNEY  WICK,  LONDON,  N.E., 

And  at  PHAROS  WORKS,  HACKNEY  WICK. 

NAPHTHA  AND  GASOLINE  DISTILLERS  AND  PETROLEUM  IMPORTERS, 

Specially  distil  Carburine  Spirit,  specific  gravity  ’680,  or  of  any  other  grade  suitable  for  Enriching  Gas; 

also  Gas  Oil  best  adapted  for  injecting  into  the  Retorts,  as  in  the  Herring  Process. 

Importers  of  Petroleum  for  Carburetting  Water  Gas,  or  for  Manufacturing  Oil  Gas.  Distillers  of  Pentane, 
Petroleum  Ether,  and  Naphtha  for  clearing  the  pipes  of  Naphthalene,  &c. 

Samples  and  Prices  may  be  had  on  application. 


FIRTH  BLAKELEY,  SONS  A  CO.,  LTD., 


Telephone : 
31  Dewsbury. 


Gas  Engineers  and  Contractors, 

THORNHILL,  DEWSBURY,  Yorkshire. 


Telegrams : 
“  Blakeley 
Thornhill- 
Lees.” 


Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of  all  Classes  of  Gas  Plant, 
Constructional  Steelwork,  Roofs,  Bridges,  &,c. 


Water  Towers,  Oil  Storage  Tanks,  & c., 
Erected  at  any  Elevation. 


Gasholders  and  Steel  Tanks 
a  Speciality. 


GENERATOR  and  REGENERATOR  RETORT  SETTINGS. 
RETORT  BENCH  and  FURNACE  IRONWORK, 
CONDENSERS,  GAS  and  STEAM  ENGINES,  and 
EXHAUSTERS,  WASHERS,  SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS,  METERS,  GOVERNORS,  TAR  and 
LIQUOR  PUMPS,  TAR  FOG  EXTRACTORS,  &c. 


Enquiries  Solicited.  - 


Plans,  Specifications,  and  Estimates  Free. 


Patent  Column  Gas  Washer  and  Cooler, 
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COCKEY’S  PATENT 

WASHER  SCRUBBER  &  TAR  EXTRACTOR. 


December  2nd,  1908. 

“In  reply  to  yours  of  the  28th  ult.,  just  to 
hand,  I  may  say  that  the  ‘CockeyV  Washer 
was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  last 
trace  of  Tar,  and  dealing  with  C02  and  H,,S  in 
the  two  Bottom  Chambers  by  means  of  Ammo- 
niacal  Liquor,  the  three  Upper  Chambers  being 
used  for  removing  NH3,  intending  at  a  later 
date  to  erect  a  supplementary  Scrubber.  At  the 
present  time  the  *  Cockey's'  Washer  is  doing  the 
whole  of  the  work,  and  we  have  not  found  any 
difficulty  in  removing  the  last  trace  of  NH3. 
We  have  passed  equal  to  300,000  cubic  feet  per 
diem. 

The  only  trouble  we  find  in  working,  is  a 
stopping  up  of  the  teeth  of  the  Washing  Hoods 
with  Naphthalene,  but  these  are  easily  cleaned 
by  removing  a  Hand  Cover  and  applying  a  stiff 
Brush.  The  Overflows  work  well,  and  a  little 
attention  occasionally  is  all  that  is  required.” 


For  Prices  and  all  Particulars  apply  to  the  Sole  Makers — 

EDWARD  COCKEY  &  SONS,  LIMITED, 


December  2nd,  1908. 

“  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  1st  inst.,  we  have 
had  Two  ‘  Cockey’s  ’  Washers  erected  here,  and 
if  another  was  required,  I  should  certainly  put 
it  down  in  preference  to  any  other  make. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  in  action,  easy  to 
control,  and  visible  in  working.  I  am  sure  you 
could  not  put  down  a  better  Machine.  By 
paying  proper  attention  to  the  Water  supply 
not  a  particle  of  Ammonia  passes  the  last 
Chamber. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  further 
questions  on  the  matter,  and  if  you  like  to  run 
over  and  see  the  Apparatus  in  work,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  show  you  our  results.” 


August  1st,  1908. 

“I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
Scrubber  Washer  you  erected  at  Harpenden  has 
given  every  satisfaction.  It  has  Five  Chambers, 
and  the  Gas  is  divided  into  small  streams,  at 
each  of  these  Chambers  ;  water  flows  in  at  the 
top  and  all  the  Ammonia  is  eliminated  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  Plant.  .  .  .  The  Liquor  can 
be  worked  up  to  almost  any  desired  strength. 
And  the  Plant  has  not  been  cleaned  out  since 
you  fixed  it,  and  has  given  us  no  trouble.” 


December  2nd,  1908. 

•'  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Cockey’s 
Washers,  they  are  simply  invaluable.  I  gave 
full  Information  at  the  Meeting  of  an  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Gas  Managers,  when  President,  at 
Southampton. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  room,  I  should  have  an 
Horizontal  one,  if  short— why  then  a  Vertical 
one. 

The  action  of  the  Washer  removes  every 
trace  of  Ammonia.” 


December  23rd,  1908. 

"You  asked  some  time  ago  as  to  the  working 
of  Tar  Extractor.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
it  has  been  working  for  about  six  weeks,  and  is 
giving  great  satisfaction. 

The  whole  of  the  Gas  was  passed  through  it 
for  over  a  month,  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
Washing  Plant  (whilst  the  old  Plant  was  being 
moved)  and  I  was  surprised  at  its  being  able 
to  cope  with  the  Gas  so  well,  at  this  time  of 
the  year.” 


December  2nd,  1908. 

“  Replying  to  your  Letter  of  yesterday’s  date, 
I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  giving  you  my 
opinion  of  Messrs.  E.  Cockey  and  SonB’  Vertical 
Washer,  one  of  which  I  have  here  (to  pass 
500,000  cubic  feet  per  day). 

I  consider  the  apparatus  a  most  valuable  one, 
very  efficient  and  does  all  the  work  that  one 
can  wish,  leaving  very  little  Ammonia  for  the 
Tower  Scrubber  to  deal  with. 

Should  you  desire  any  further  Information, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  me  for  it,  and 
I  should  be  very  pleased  to  show  you  the 
Washer  at  any  time  you  might  care  to  pay  me 
a  Visit.” 


IOSEPH  EVANS  &  SONS,  wolvTr ham°p^on 

(WOLVERHAMPTON)  LTD. 

Telegrams :  London  Address :  Balisbury  House,  London  Wall,  London,  E.C.  National  Telephone : 

“  Evans,  Wolverhampton.” 


12,000  PUMPS 

TRADE 


Please  apply  for  Catalogue  No.  8. 
IN  STOGK  AND  PROGRESS. 

MARK. 


Fig.  70S.  “  SINGLE  RAM” 
STEAM -PUMP. 


Fig  398.  “CORNISH”  STEAM-PUMP  FOR 
BOILER  FEEDING,  &C. 


Fig,  B8B.  "RELIABLE”  STEAM  PUMP  FOR 
TAR  AND  THICK  FLUIDS. 


Fig.  712.  “DOUBLE-RAM  ” 
STEAM-PUMP. 
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THE  BARROWFIELD  IRON-WORKS,  LIMITED, 

Q--A.S  lEHSra-IItTZEIEIR-S  &  COITTRACTOE/S, 


Telegrams:  “GASOMETER  GLASGOW.” 


GLASGOW. 


OIL  PLANT 
AND  CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


BRIDGES, 

GIRDERS, 

WHARVES, 

PIERS. 


ROOFING 

OF 

EVERY  STYLE. 


PIPES,  VALVES, 
AND 

CONNECTIONS. 


GAS  APPARATUS 
OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


RETORTS, 

CONDENSERS, 

SCRUBBERS, 

PURIFIERS. 


GASHOLDERS 
AND  TANKS. 


ENGINES, 
EXHAUSTERS, 
STEAM  BOILERS, 
AND  FITTINGS. 


Three- Lift  Gasholder.  Capacity,  Six  Million  cubic  feet. 

240  feet  Diameter  by  45  feet  deep  each  Lift.  Erected  at  Glasgow. 


London  Office:  6,  LITTLE  BUSH  LANE,  CANNON  STREET. 


GEORGE  ORME  &  CO. 

(Branch  of  Meters  Ltd.), 


Atlas  Meter*  W orks, 


Telegraphic  Address :  “ORME,  OLDHAM.” 
Telephone:  No.  93  OLDHAM. 


PARK  STREET, 


OLDHAM. 


“NEW  CENTURY ” 

IMPROVED  PATENT  COIN 

PREPAYMENT  GAS-METERS 

FITTED  WITH  DETACHABLE  ATTACHMENTS. 
ARRANGED  FOR  Id.,  6d.,  Is.,  OR  ANY  OTHER  COIN  DESIRED. 

These  Meters  are  giving  Universal  Satisfaction  wherever  adopted, 


Guaranteed  for  Five  Year’s. 
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CLAYTON,  SON  &  GO.,  Ltd.,  Hunslet,  LEEDS. 

Makers  of  the  First  Spiral-Guided  Holder  (1889). _ 


Tbree-Lift  SpIr.Mi.ided  Gasholder  (Clayto.  aud  I Mck.rjMJ I  Jat.Jt  Guides),  with  Steel  Tank  Cap,citJ,  500,000  cubic  feel. 

Made  and  Erected  for  THE  BOGNOR  GAS  LIGHT  &  COKE  LU.,  kuunuk. 


R.  LAIDLAW  &  SON  (Edinburgh),  Ltd. 


GAS  METER  MAKERS. 


Thousands  of  our 
Meters  in  use  by  the 
largest  Gas  Companies 
and  Corporations  and 
giving 

COMPLETE 

SATISFACTION. 


Prepayment 
Dry  Meters  in 
Tinplate  Cases. 


DRAWINGS  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION, 


Prepayment 
Wet  Meters  in 
Cast-Iron  Cases. 


Simon  Square  Works,  EDINBURGH. 
6,  Little  Bush  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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The  PIONEER  Burners  of  INVERTED 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting. 


NICO”  HIGH-POWER 

LOW-PRESSURE  LAMP 

FOR 


OUTSIDE 


WONDERFUL  RESULTS 

WITH 

LOW  “PRESSURE 
LIGHTING. 


OVER  40  CANDLES  per 
CUBIC  FOOT  of  GAS. 


THE  HIGHEST 
EFFICIENCY  EVER 
ATTAINED 
FROM 

LOW-PRESSURE. 


LIGHTING. 

SPECIALLY  SUITED 
FOR  MAINTENANCE 
PURPOSES. 


MADE  IN  THREE  SIZES. 

Two=Light,  500=CandIe  Power. 
Three=Light,  750=CandIe  Power. 
Four=Light,1  OOO  =Cand!e  Power. 


OUTSIDE  AIR  AND 
GAS  ADJUSTMENT. 


PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS: 


THE  NEW  INVERTED  INCANDESCENT  GAS  LAMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 


Manufactory ROSCAR  WORKS, 

SUMMER  HILL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head  Offices  and  Show-Booms  :-19  &  23,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE, 

Telegrams “  VALIDNESS  LONDON.” 

Telephones:— HOLBORN  2680  (2  lines).  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  STANDARD  PATTERN 
“NICO”  BURNERS, 

Fitted  with  china  cones  and  special 
mixing  chambers,  are 

Recognized  as  being  the  Most  Perfect 
Inverted  Incandescent  Gas  Burners 
obtainable. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

Made  in  three  sizes — - 
No.  4— STANDARD  LARGE  SIZE. 
No.  6— STANDARD  MEDIUM  SIZE. 
No.  5— STANDARD  BIJOU  SIZE. 


No.  9. 

THE  LATEST  PATTERN 
STANDARD  LARGE  SIZE  “NICO” 
BURNER, 

Fitted  with  new  type  of  china  cone 
and  “  Nico  ”  gas  regulator. 

This  Burner  has  been  specially  designed 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  highly 
efficient  and  durable  inverted  gas  burner 
at  a  popular  price. 


A 

POPULAR 

BURNER. 


SEASON  1911  =  12. 

The  new  “NICO’'  Catalogue  of  Latest 
Specialities,  and  containing  a  New  and  Superb 
Selection  of  Qasfittings,  Glassware,  &c.,  &c., 
will  be  ready  September  7. 


POPULAR 

PRICE. 


“NICO”  MANTLES 

ARE  THE  ESSENCE  OF 
RELIABILITY, 

and  are  used  and  recommended 
BY  ALL  LEADING  GAS  COMPANIES 
FOR  MAINTENANCE  PURPOSES. 
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Head,  Wrightson  t  Co., 

7  LTD.,  f 

Telegrams:  “TEESDALE.” 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


MAKERS  OF 

PURIFIERS  and  GASHOLDERS,  &c. 


S.  B.  CHANDLER’S 

SHOWER  &  SURFACE  ROTARY  SCRUBBER  WASHER. 

AS  ORDERED  BY 

Messrs.  THE  SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 

..  FRODSHAM  GAS  COMPANY. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  OF  THE 

“  N  ota  nos”  Washer 

FOR  WASHING 

y  f  ■ y  ^  AND  SIMILAR 

SUBSTANCES. 

ORDERS  IN  HAND  FOR 

Messrs.  SUNDERLAND  &  SOUTH  SHIELDS  GAS  COMPANY. 
„  BIRMINGHAM  GAS  CORPORATION. 

„  BLACKBURN  GAS  CORPORATION. 

SAMPLE  TRUCK  LOADS  TESTED  &  REPORT 

FORWARDED  FREE. 
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The  K.  &,  A.  Systems. 


“BLUE”  •«  “CARBURETTED”  W.-G. 


Adopted  in : — 

BELGIUM, 

HOLLAND, 

INDIA, 

SPAI'M,  and  the 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 


NEW  ADDRESS:  REGISTERED  OFFICES  &  WORKS. 

K.  &  A.  WATER-GAS  CO.,  Ltd., 

1 12,  Grosvenor  Road,  LONDON,  S.W. 
Makers — CLAYTON,  SON,  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LEEDS. 


ASHMORE,  BENSON,  PEASE,  &  GO.,  Ltd., 

7  STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 

Wish  to  draw  Engineers’  attention  to  the  following: 

CANVAS  SCREENS  for  TOWER  SCRUBBERS. 


ROTARY  WASHER  SCRUBBER, 

Patent  No.  4613,  1910. 

The  Important  Features  of  their  NEW  WASHER- 
SCRUBBER  are  the  Washing  Bundles  are  constructed  of 

NON-METALLIC  and  NON-CORROSIVE 

Material. 

EXTERNAL  and  ACCESSIBLE  Liquor  Overflows. 

GREAT  REDUCTION  OF  BACK  PRESSURE. 


SAFEGUARD  AGAINST  CORROSION 

AND  CONSEQUENT  ACCIDENTS. 


EXISTING  Washer-Scrubbers  can  be  RE-FILLED  with 
this  Patent  Non-Corrosive  Filling,  which  would  result 

in  an  INCREASE  OF  CAPACITY. 


Washer-Scrubbers  upon  this  system  can  be  seen 
working  and  Inspected  upon  Application. 


Engineers  requiring  ADDITIONAL  SCRUBBING  AREA 
can  INCREASE  their  EXISTING  Apparatus 

50  per*  cent. 

by  substituting  CANVAS  SCREENS  for  wood  or  any  other 
type  of  filling. 


The  HORSELEY  Company,  Ltd. 

Works  and  Head  Office:  TIPTON,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

London  Office:  11,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER.  Tel.  Addresses:  “HORSELEY,  TIPTON,1'  “GALILEO,  LONDON.” 

MAKERS  OF 

GASHOLDERS  &  GAS  PLANT. 

PURIFIERS,  SCRUBBERS,  CONDENSERS,  WASHERS,  TANKS,  VALVES,  PIPES, 
LAMP-PILLARS,  RETORT-FITTINGS,  CAST-IRON  AND  STEEL  TANKS,  PRESSED 

STEEL  FLOORING,  &c. 

Also  all  kinds  of  STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORK,  BRIDGES,  ROOFS,  PIERS,  dc, 
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KIRKHAM,  HULETT  &  CHANDLER,  LD„ 


132  &  133, 
Palace  Chambers, 


WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


W  rought  - 1 on 


And  Fittings  tc  Accessories, 


Lambert  Bros,  (walsall),  Ltd. 

Alpha  Works,  WALSALL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WROUGHT- IRON  TUBES  &  FITTINGS  for  GAS,  WATER,  &.  STEAM. 
Brass  Qas-Fittlngs,  Qas-Valves,  Steam  &  Water  Valves,  Tools,  &c. 

LONDON :  LAMBETH  BRASS  &  IRON  C0„  LTD.,  91  &  93,  SOUTHWARK  ST..  S.E. 


HARDMAN  &  HOLDEN 


9  LTD. 


Telegraphic  Addresses: 

“Benzole,  Manchester." 
“Benzole,  Blackburn." 

“  Oxide,  Manchester." 


Telephone  Numbers: 

Head  Office,  1112  Manchester. 
Works  Dept.,  2397  Manchester. 


Oxide  and  Laboratory,  2369  Manchester. 
Blackburn,  295  Blackburn, 

Clayton,  2397a  Manchester, 


MANCHESTER. 


All  Bye-Products  from  the  Distillation  of  Coal  dealt  with. 

____  ,  Tarhurettine  Benzol  Benzol  Absorbing  Oil  for  Coke-Oven  Plants,  Toluol,  Solvent,  Heavy,  and  Burning 

enrniA  ITI  C  Q  Naphthas  Pyridine  Bases,  Carbolic  Acid  and  Cresylic  Acid,  Soluble  Disinfecting  Fluid,  C*eos°te<  Fuel  and 
I  I  |h0  ]  Lucigen  Oils,  Black  Varnish.  Dipping  Blacks,  Prepared  Tar  for  Asphalting,  and  for  Road  Treatment, 

VI  (Timber  Creosoted  for  the  Trade,  &c.  See  our  Advertisement  next  week. 

_  _  m  m  Registered  Office  and  Works : 

THE  GAS-METER  CO  ■  j  LIU.,  238,  Kingsland  Road,  LONDON,  N.E. 

IMPROVED  PATENT  DRY  AUTOMATIC  METER 


For  PENNIES,  SHILLINGS,  OR  ANY  COIN— ENGLISH  OR  FOREIGN. 


No  Complicated 
Mechanism. 


Accurate  in  Action. 


Easy  of  Access  for 
hanging  Price  in  situ. 


No 

Price  Wheels  Required. 


The  Price  of  Gas  can  be 
easily  changed  by  simply 
breaking  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany’s  Seal,  and  altering 
Indicator  to  number  of  feet 
required  and  re-sealing. 


Telegrams  : 

‘METER  LONDON.” 
‘METER  OLDHAM." 
‘METER  DUBLIN.” 
‘METER  MANCHESTER. 

Telephones : 

NAT.  142  DALSTON. 
340  OLDHAM. 

1995  DUBLIN. 

2918  MANCHESTER. 


...  ....  .  F.  W.  CHURCH,  Secretary. 

THE  GAS-METER  COMPANY,  LTD.,  THOMAS  WILKINS,  Manager. 

London:  238,  Kingsland  Road,  N.E. ;  Oldham  :  Union  Street ;  Dublin:  Hanover  Street,  East ;  Manchester.  18,  Atkinson  Stre 
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THE 


VESTA-VERITAS 


HIGH-POWER 

INVERTED 

BURNER 


Is  Extra  Strong  and  of  High  Class 

BRITISH  MANUFACTURE. 


no  Candles  for  under 
4  feet  of  Gas  per  hour. 


Fitted  with  Patent  Gas  Adjuster  and  Con¬ 
venient  Air  Regulator  :  both  the  thumbscrew 
of  Adjuster  and  lever  of  Air  Regulator  made  of 
non-heat  conducting  material.  Takes  Graetzin 
Mantles  and  Glass,  or  nozzle  can  be  supplied  to 
take  Universal  fitting  Mantles. 


MADE  IN  4  STYLES— 

Brass  Casing  in  various  finishes. 

China  Casing  with  Gold  Lines. 

Enamelled  Casing  with  Gold  Lines. 
Enamelled  Casing  and  Reflector  combined. 


Also  made  in  Bijou  Size  for 
Domestic  Lighting. 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


No.  7795.  CHINA  PATTERN. 


FALK,  STADELMANN,  &  CO., 

LONDON:  &  GLASGOW:  LTD" 

83,  85,  &  87,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C.  74,  76,  &  78,  Great  Clyde  Street. 


SILICA 

“MACHINE  MADE"  RETORTS 

TRADE  MARK  **  CiOi”  REGISTERED. 


These  retorts  are  now  largely  used  and  proved  to  be 
superior  to  ANY  fire-clay  retort. 

Their  qualities  of  not  S  H  R I N  K I N  G  O  R  S  AGG I N  G 
mark  their  difference  from  retorts  made  of  fire-clay,  and 
this  property  of  remaining  stationary  under  working  con¬ 
ditions  places  them  in  a  class  of  their  own. 

WE  GUARANTEE: 

(1)  That  they  will  withstand  the  highest  working  heats. 

(2)  That  they  will  not  CONTRACT,  SOFTEN, 

SAG,  OR  WARP. 

WE  CLAIM: 

Greater  efficiency  than  any  fire-clay'retort. 

More  durability. 

That  carbon  does  not  readily  adhere  to  them,  and 
they  are  easy  to  scurf. 

That  being  Machine  Made  they  are  even  in  texture 
and  without  joints,  and  having  few,  if  any,  air 
spaces,  the  conductivity  is  superior  to  any  hand¬ 
made  retort. 

References  can  be  given  of  their  work  in  vertical, 
inclined,  and  horizontal  settings. 


For  Particulars  and  Prices  apply — 

JOSEPH  MORTON,  LTD., 

Cinder  Hills  Fire  Clay  Works, 

"MORTON  HALIFAX.”  HALIFAX.  ,3™e& 

London  Agents :  DOW  &  WILSON,  82,  Fenchuroh  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


EVERED  &  CO.,  LTD., 


27  to  35,  Drury  Lane, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


Write  for 


Surrey  Works, 

SMETHWICK. 


Call  at  our  Show- 


Room  in 
DRURY  LANE, 
where 

A 

GOOD  SELECTION 

is  displayed. 


our  Catalogue  of 


INVERTED 

FITTINGS 


for 

Domestic 

Lighting. 


08741.  Registered  Design. 
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HUMPHREYS  &  GLASGOW 

CARBURETTED -WATER  GAS 


Aarhus 
Agram  . 

Alkmaar 
Allenstein 
Amsterdam 
Antwerp 
Antwerp  (2) 
Ashford 
Augsburg 
Aylesbury 
Barmen 
Barrow 
Barrow  (2) 

Bath 
Belfast - 
Belfast  (2) 

Benrath 
Berlin : 

Charlottenburg 
Rixdorf 
Rixdorf  (2)  . 

Tegel 

Tegel  (2)  . 

Bilston 
Birmingham : 
Nechells 
Swan  Village 
Windsor  Str. 
Bishop  Stortt'or 
Bochum 
Bognor 
Bordentown 
Bournemouth 
Bournemouth  (2] 
Bremen 
Bremen  (2)  . 
Bremen  (3)  . 
Brentford 
Brentford  (2) 
Brentford  (3) 
Bridgwater  . 
Bridlington  . 
Bridlington  (2) 
Brieg  . 

Brighton 
Brighton  (2). 
Brighton  (3). 
Bristol  ■ 

Bromley 
Bruges 
Brussels: 
Anderlecht 
Anderlecht  (2) 
Forest 
Koekelberg. 

St.  Gilles  . 

St.  Josse  . 

St.  Josse  (2| 

St.  Josse  (3) 

Ville  . 

Ville  (2) 

Ville  (3) 

Ville  (4) 

Bucarest 
Budapest 
Budapest  (2) 
Budapest  (3) 
Carlisle 
Carlsruhe 
Chigwell 
Chorley 
Commercial,  L’ 
Commercial  (2) 
Commercial  (3) 
Commercial  (41 
Commercial  (5) 
Copenhagen 
Copenhagen  (2)  . 


Cubic  Feet  Daily 
800,000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
250,000 
425,000 
150,000 
500,000 
300,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1,700,000 
4,500,000 
125,000 


2.500,000 

650,000 

700,000 

3,500,000 

6.350,000 

375,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

3.000.000 

200,000 

530,000 

100,000 

125,000 

1,000,000 

500.000 

550,000 

950,000 

850,000 

1,200,000 

850,000 

350.000 

200,000 

150,000 

200,000 

100.000 

1.750,000 

1,850,000 

750,000 

2,250,000 

1,500,000 

200,000 

350,000 

350,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1.000,000 

1.000,000 

600,000 

775,000 

750,000 

750,000 

1,500,000 

350,000 

1,100,000 

50,000 

17,50,000 

200,000 

600,000 

500,000 

350,000 

300,000 

850,000 

850,000 

1,250,000 

2,000,000 

800,000 

700,000 

2,500,000 


Courtrai 
Coventry 
Coventry  (2) 
Cracow 
Cracow  (2) 

Crefeld . 

Crewe  . 

Croydon 
Croydon  (2) 
Croydon  (3) 
Croydon  (4) 
Debreczin 
Deventer 
Deventer  (2) 
Dorking 
Dublin  . 

Dublin  (2) 

Dublin  (3) 

Dundee 
Dunedin 
Dunedin  (2) 
Durham 
Dusseldorf 
Eastbourne 
Edinburgh 
Epsom  . 

Epsom  (2) 

Essen  . 

Falmouth 
Faversham 
Flensburg 
Flensburg  (2) 

Forst  . 
Frankenthal 
Gas  Lt.  &  Coke  Co 
Beckton 
Beckton  (2) 
Beckton  (3) 
Beckton  (4) 
Bromley 
Fulham 
Kensal  Green 
Kensal  Green (2 
Nine  Elms  . 
Gablonz 
Gelsenkirchen 
Gelsenkirchen  (2) 
Geneva 
Gosport 
Goteborg 
(ioteborg  (2) 
Graudenz 
Guildford 
Guildford  (2) 
Haarlem 
Hamburg 
Hampton  Court 
Hampton  Court  (2) 
Hartlepool  . 
Hebden  Bridge 
Heidelberg 
Holyoke 
Hong  Kong 
Hull 
Hull  (2) . 

Ilford 
Innsbruck 
Ipswich 
Kampen 
Kiel 

Kiel  (2)  . 

Kolozvar 
Lausanne 
Lausanne  (2) 

Lea  Bridge  . 

Lea  Bridge  (2) 

Lea  Bridge  (3) 

Lea  Bridge  (4) 


Cubic  Feet  Daily 
250,000 
600,000 
600,000 
200,000 
200,000 
500,000 
700,000 
1,250,000 
625,000 
625,000 
550,000 
100,000 
150,000 
200,000 
150,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
650,000 
1,500,000 
150,000 
275,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 
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Humphreys  &.  Glasgow  265,100,000  Cubic  Feet  Daily. 
The  U.G.I.Co.,  U.S.A.  634,900,000  Cubic  Feet  Daily. 

TOTAL  CONSTRUCTION  900,000,000  CUBIC  FEET  DAILY. 


36  &  38,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Bureau  de  Bruxelles,  209,  Cbaussee  d’lxelles. 
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BRAIDED  MANTLES. 


FURTHER  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 

have  been  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  the  “Ross”  Patent  Mantle. 
The  Strengthening  Ribs,  hitherto  consisting  merely  of  a  stronger 
(6-ply)  thread,  are  now  likewise  made  of  a  miniature  braid,  thus 
adding  further  to  the  Elasticity  and  hence  Resisting-Power  of  the 
braided  fabric  of  the  mantle.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
enormous  increase  in  sales,  it  has  been  possible  to  make  a 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

Ask  for  new  Price  List  “G”  No.  103. 

THE  PATENT  APPLIANCES  COMPANY, 

15  &  IT,  City  Road,  London,  E.C. 


1,  Kingswood  Road,  70,  Wellington  Street, 

Prestwich,  Manchester.  Glasgow. 

Australian  Agents:  JAMES  HURLL  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  and  DUNEDIN. 


97,  Aireville  Road, 
Frizinghall,  Bradford. 
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remarkable  popularity  of  theTG'  rntter  is  mainly 
due  to  the.  accuracy  of  registration.  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  irritating  demands 
upon,  the  Consumer  tbr'penhies  due’.’ 

Tn  addition  to  thus  the  price- change  system 
is  the  simplest  requires  no  separate  axhods. 
And  in  the  rare  euent  of  a  coin  toeing,  no 
matler  hovu  damaged ,  release  is  easily 
effected  aiithout  disconnection  of  the  meterr 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES— GAS,  &c. 


Bearing  of  the  Present  Position  on  the  Future. 

The  gas  industry  to-day  occupies  a  phenomenal  position. 
The  accounts  that  have  been  reaching  us  lately  from  gas 
undertakings— both  company  and  municipal— show  it.  Gas 
prices  were  never  lower  than  they  are  to-day,  gas  con¬ 
sumers  never  greater  in  number,  the  uses  of  gas  never  so 
diversified,  gas  stocks  as  a  whole  never  higher  in  price, 
dividends  never  so  good.  Yet  competition  was  never  so 
rife  nor  keener,  nor  has  it  ever  assaded  the  industry  on  so 
many  sides  as  it  does  at  present.  It  is  for  the  gas  industry 
to  make  the  most  of  this  current  phenomenal  position ;  for 
what  is  characterized  as  phenomenal  to-day  may  be  looked 
upon  as  normal  or  very  ordinary  before  much  time  has 
passed  over  our  heads.  It  does  not  take  long  for  even  the 
novelty  of  a  brilliant  success  to  wear  off.  The  industry 
cannot  hope  to  always  continue  to  add  success  to  success 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  immediate  past ;  but  we  can  use 
the  conditions  of  the  present  to  assist  in  pushing  forward, 
if  not  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  into  further  success. 

Before  considering  this  point,  let  us  remark  upon  one 
important  aspect  of  the  present  conditions  which  offers  an 
invincible  denial  to  the  claims  of  the  electricians  that  the 
lower  priced  gas  of  to-day  is  practically  entirely  due  to  the 
competition  of  their  own  commodity.  The  hypothesis  can 
be  quickly  dissipated.  Had  competition  been  the  factor 
that  had  forced  reductions  of  gas  prices,  these  reductions 
would  only  have  been  made  in  the  cause  of  preservation  of 
existing  conditions ;  whereas  the  reductions  in  price  when¬ 
ever  they  have  been  effected  during  late  years — the  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  so  general  that  it  may  be  taken  as  the  rule 
— have  invariably  been  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  girth 
of  the  business  and  in  an  enhancement  of  financial  strength, 
in  which  both  consumers  and  stockholders  have  increasingly 
participated.  By  this  we  do  not  claim  the  whole  advance¬ 
ment  in  condition  as  an  effect  of  reductions.  There  are  like¬ 
wise  the  internal  working  causes  that  have  contributed,  and 
contributed  handsomely,  to  the  ability  to  make  reductions. 
It  would  be  quite  logical  to  argue  that,  if  the  electricity 
industry’s  claim  were  true — that  it  had  forced  reductions, 
and  that  the  increasing  ability  of  the  gas  industry  to  make 
them  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter — then,  forsooth,  the 
present  position  of  the  latter  to  day  would  accuse  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  of  having  been  its  own  worst  enemy.  There 
is  no  running  away  from  the  fact.  Never  has  the  gas 
industry  been  more  impregnable  than  to-day,  nor  stronger. 
Its  progress  certainly  makes  the  position  of  every  one  of  its 
competitors  worse. 

Generally  speaking,  the  gas  industry  does  not  require  any 
advice  as  to  how  to  make  use  of  the  present  phenomenal  or 
unprecedented  conditions.  The  lowering  of  the  cost  of  the 
prime  commodity  to  users  is  the  best  form  of  adding  to  the 
armour  of  the  industry.  Let  us  see.  The  more  cubic  feet 
of  gas  that  can  be  purchased  for  a  given  sum,  the  more 
difficult  will  it  be  for  electricity  to  cut  into  the  gas  industry’s 
lighting  custom  to  supplement  their  own  ;  the  more  heat 
units  that  can  be  purchased  for  a  given  sum,  the  greater  the 
chance  has  the  gas  industry  of  supplementing  its  own  busi¬ 
ness  in  domestic  and  industrial  heating  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
greater  the  resistance  that  can  be  offered  to  the  various 
competitors  in  the  heating  field;  the  cheaper  gas  can  be 
supplied  for  power  purposes,  the  better  will  it  stand  in  the 
competition  with  suction  and  pressure  gas  plants,  oil  engines, 
and  electric  motors.  Gas  has  many  advantages  of  intrinsic 
value  that  cannot  be  offered  by  its  competitors  ;  but  these 
advantages  must  be  accompanied  by  a  price  that  can  alone 
compete  in  order  to  occupy  a  firm  stand  among  the  com¬ 
petitors.  We  must  think  of  relative  values  in  competition. 
The  commercial  value  of  gas  for  lighting  in  competition, 
may  not  be  the  commercial  value  of  gas  in  competition  for 
fuel  or  for  power.  We  have  therefore  now  to  aim  to  work 


prices  down  to  a  level  that  will  constitute  a  line  of  com¬ 
mercial  value  having  application  to  all  markets,  or  to  a 
figure  that  can  be  supplemented  by  discounts  to  meet  what 
is  necessary  in  each  line  of  business.  This  is  what  is  being 
done,  but  perhaps  not  so  universally  as  is  consistent  with 
the  future  welfare  of  gas  undertakings  the  administrations  of 
which  are  neglecting  opportunity. 

The  gas  industry  is  in  a  phenomenal  position  because  in¬ 
ternal  conditions  and  expansion  of  business  have  combined 
to  largely  produce  new  circumstances  that  may  be  said  to 
establish  a  new  era  for  the  industry.  It  is  remarkable  that 
benefit  should  have  been  showered  upon  the  industry  from 
so  many  directions,  and  yet  in  an  extraordinary  degree  many 
of  the  benefits,  though  from  different  directions,  are  inter- 
linked  in  the  production  of  advantage.  These  conditions 
will  not — we  cannot  expect  them  to — always  remain  unim¬ 
paired.  More  gas  is  now  being  obtained  per  ton  of  coal 
than  ever  before,  of  a  calorific  quality  and  constitution  that 
are  best  for  use  in  the  appliances  of  the  times,  and  which 
appliances  in  themselves  have  yielded  to  their  users  a  wealth 
of  efficiency,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  had  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  fabric  of  the  industry  as  it  at  present 
stands.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  gas  per  ton  of 
coal  has  caused  carbonizing  wages,  dividend  and  interest, 
management,  and  other  charges  per  1000  cubic  feet  to 
descend.  The  new  carbonizing  methods  have  brought  about 
improvement  in  the  qualities  of  coke  and  tar,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  sale.  Synchronizing 
with  these  conditions,  the  markets  for  these  secondary 
products  have  all  been  in  a  flourishing  position,  and  have 
shown  sensible  firmness.  The  demand  for  tar  has  grown 
exceedingly  well  for  road  purposes.  From  all  over  the 
country,  good  reports  come  regarding  the  vigour  of  the 
demand  in  this  direction.  One  undertaking  reports  that  the 
demand  for  tar  for  road  purposes  in  the  summer  nearly 
absorbs  the  whole  year’s  make.  Higher  prices  are  being 
asked  for  the  tar  required  for  these  purposes  than  can  be 
obtained  in  most  cases  for  it  from  the  distillers  ;  and  road 
authorities  are  now  so  satisfied  with  the  economic  advan¬ 
tages  attaching  to  its  use  for  road  surfacing  and  construc¬ 
tion,  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  somewhat  more  for  it. 
But  we  are  with  those  who  describe  as  folly  the  exaction  of 
the  last  fraction  of  a  penny  per  gallon  from  the  road  authori¬ 
ties,  and,  by  so  doing,  are  probably  contributing  to  prejudice 
a  growing  and  profitable  trade.  Such  a  course  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sources  of 
tar  are  not  receding  either  in  number  or  in  capacity  of  out¬ 
put.  However,  these  conditions  in  the  residuals  markets 
have  had  part  in  the  building-up  of  the  phenomenal  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  gas  industry  at  the  present  time,  by  having 
brought  about  a  net  cost  for  coal — coal  that,  under  the  new 
carbonizing  methods,  has  a  higher  productive  value  than 
heretofore — that,  in  more  recent  years,  is  without  parallel. 
This,  again,  has  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  ability  of 
the  industry  to  lower  the  price  of  gas. 

These  various  tributaries  to  the  stability  of  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry  are  marked  by  their  reciprocal  tendencies  ;  and  here 
we  almost  feel  tempted  to  enlarge  upon  the  points  how  the 
expansion  of  the  use  of  gas  makes  the  gas  industry  a  larger 
employer  of  labour,  and  a  larger  wage-payer  than  ever,  and 
how  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  general  circumstances  of 
labour  in  the  industry  are  considerably  better  than  in  times 
past.  The  growth  of  the  stability  of  the  industry  is  the  best 
security  that  its  workers  can  have  for  their  own  future  em¬ 
ployment.  This,  however,  only  incidentally  bears  upon  the 
main  question.  As  we  look  round  at  what  is  being  done 
(we  cannot,  of  course,  peer  into  the  future  sufficiently  to 
gauge  the  markets),  there  is  satisfaction  with  the  prospect 
and  with  the  opportunities  that  present  themselves — all,  if 
properly  tended,  representing  the  elements  of  increased  pro¬ 
sperity.  There  is  a  big  field,  with  a  valuable  economic  bear¬ 
ing,  in  the  utilization  of  gas  as  fuel  in  the  daytime — both  in 
summer  and  in  winter,  through  cooking,  water  heating,  room 
warming,  and  industrial  uses.  High-pressure  gas-lamps 
are,  where  special  high-pressure  mains  are  laid  in  arterial 
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thoroughfares,  playing  havoc  with  electric  arc  lamps;  and 
various  gas  companies  are  going  farther  in  the  competition 
with  electricity  by  increasing  their  power  load  by  supplying 
private  installations  of  gas-driven  generating  plant  for  users 
of  large  quantities  of  electricity.  But  amid  all  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  expansion,  the  private  consumer  for  lighting  must 
not  be  neglected. 

Taking  stock  of  the  conditions  of  the  present,  which  we 
have  termed  phenomenal,  and  rightly  so,  the  protection  of 
the  industry’s  interests,  and  the  encouraging  of  its  future 
development,  it  is  clear,  lies  very  largely  in  the  direction  of 
cheapening  gas  by  every  and  any  means  possible  within  the 
limits  of  prudence.  This  is  the  best  possible  use — as  many 
managements  by  their  action  (action  that  throughout  the 
country  has  benefited  consumers  in  recent  times  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds)  have  already  indicated  to  be  their 
profound  belie! — that  can  be  made  part  of  the  fruits  of  the 
present  harvest  time.  “  Insure  the  future  by  your  present 
“  policy”  might  be  a  useful  inscription  for  the  walls  of  many 
Board  and  Committee  rooms  to-day. 

Jubilee  Meeting  of  the  North  British  Association— 
The  Reform  of  the  Institution. 

Jubilees  and  celebrations  of  past  events  always  bid  us  to 
indulge  in  retrospection  ;  and  it  is  good  occasionally,  but 
only  occasionally,  to  comply  with  the  bidding.  The  spirit 
of  the  times,  the  whole  atmosphere  in  which  we  live, 
naturally  induce  us  to  devote  our  main  thoughts  and  activi¬ 
ties  to  pressing  forward.  But  if  we  read  well  into  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  have  a  solid  understanding  of  the 
work  of  those  who  have  trodden  the  paths  before  us,  we 
find  inspiration  and  encouragement  in  it  all,  and  are  better 
able  to  comprehend  the  needs  of  the  present,  and  to  move 
onward.  In  the  gas  industry  to-day,  nothing  but  inertia  can 
prevent  progress  being  made  anywhere  and  in  all  directions  ; 
and  by  the  most  simple  exercise  in  comparing  the  past  with 
the  present  can  this  be  proved  to  any  mind  possessing  a 
modicum  of  intelligence.  We  will  not  stay  to  make  any 
such  comparison  here.  The  suggestion  should  be  sufficient 
for  anyone  who  has  not  already  done  so  to  obtain  for  him¬ 
self,  of  his  own  knowledge,  the  stimulating  interest  of  such 
comparison.  Thoughts  run  in  another  channel  for  the 
moment.  They  are  directed  by  the  fact  that  last  week  the 
North  British  Association  of  Gas  Engineers  and  Managers 
were  celebrating  the  Jubilee  of  their  existence,  and  at  the 
same  time  commencing  to  perpetually  commemorate  the 
work  of  that  builder  of  knowledge,  William  Young.  The 
latter  is  a  matter  that  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  article  ;  the 
former — the  celebration  of  fifty  years’  existence — permeated 
the  whole  proceedings.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Broughty 
Ferry.  That  was  appropriate.  Fifty  years  ago,  in  the  same 
streets  of  the  town,  walked  to  its  first  technical  meeting  the 
men  who  founded  the  Association.  Appropriate  also  to  the 
occasion  was  the  occupancy  of  the  presidential  chair  by  Mr. 
George  Keillor,  in  whose  care  reposes  to-day  the  executive 
responsibility  for  the  gas  supply  of  the  town.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  occasion  were  all  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
and  idea  of  a  jubilee  ;  and  Mr.  Keillor,  deftly,  in  his  address 
gave  just  the  finishing  touch  that  forced  thoughts  back  to 
the  distant  past,  made  one  consider  the  present,  and  give 
thought  to  the  future.  The  address  was  full  of  purpose; 
we  hope  the  purpose  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  objects  of  the  North  British  Association,  as  of  all 
similar  organizations,  have  been  two — to  advance  by  united 
effort  and  conference,  and  the  circulation  of  knowledge  and 
experiences,  the  interests  of  the  gas  industry ;  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  bonds  of  fellowship  and  sympathy  among  those 
pursuing  similar  walks  in  life.  In  both  objects  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  succeeded;  in  both,  there  is  a  good  record. 
Whether  the  members  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  of  their  organized  state,  is  not  a  matter  upon 
which  we  need  pass  judgment  here.  Few  Associations  have 
done  so ;  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  those  constituting 
their  membership.  A  jubilee  is  not  the  time  for  stricture 
for  any  bygone  lapses,  but  rather  a  time  for  congratulation, 
jubilation,  and  excellent  resolution.  But  a  few  reflections 
should  have  a  potent  influence.  Mentally  picture  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  existed  in  the  gas  industry  fifty  years  ago. 
They  were,  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  to-day,  crude 
and  of  comparatively  minor  importance  compared  with  those 
of  the  present.  The  proportions  of  the  industry  were  then 
relatively  lean.  But  the  conditions  and  the  proportions 
were  of  anything  but  negative  importance  to  the  gas  men 


of  the  time.  Picture,  again,  those  few  men  who  were  the 
founders  of  the  North  British  Association,  and  who  felt  the 
need  of  organization  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  then  delibe¬ 
rate  over  the  question,  What  would  those  founders  have 
thought  regarding  the  need  of  organization  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  to-day  ?  If  organization  was  then  necessary,  how 
much  more  so  is  it  necessary  in  these  times?  If  the  objects 
that  the  Association  was  intended  to  serve  fifty  years  ago 
were,  by  profound  and  mature  thought,  considered  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  call  for  organization,  then  surely  the  objects 
to  be  served  to-day  are  comparatively  manifold,  and  of  vastly 
greater  gravity  and  weight. 

We  trace  remonstrance  in  the  words  that  fell  from  the 
President  last  Thursday  as  to  the  apathy  of  the  individual 
members  in  the  work  that  lies  before  and  around.  If  there 
is  any  “  easy-going  belief  and  reliance  in  the  industry’s  end- 
“  less  power  of  self-development  and  improvement  ”  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  organized  effort,  then  let  that  belief  be  dissi¬ 
pated.  It  is  distinctly  more  dangerous  to  indulge  in  apathy 
and  inertia  when  development  is  in  unparalleled  swing,  and 
when  the  very  fact  incites  the  opponents,  through  motives  of 
self-interest,  to  seriously  try  to  arrest  that  development,  than 
would  be  the  case  if  other  conditions  prevailed.  The  work 
of  our  Associations  must  (we  shall  never  tire  of  insisting 
upon  this  while  the  need  exists)  develop  with  the  times  and 
their  circumstances.  “We  are  sick  of  unreality  and  aweary 
“  of  shadows,”  said  the  President ;  and  the  words  have 
application  here.  The  President  discussed  the  question  of 
reform,  and  the  putting  of  more  endeavour  and  substance 
into  the  work  of  organization.  We  hope  that  his  words  have 
not  fallen  into  deaf  ears,  but  into  those  channels  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  robust  and  intelligent  minds.  The  industry 
and  its  conditions  command  that  organized  work  shall  be 
broadened  for  a  fuller  protection  and  for  a  continued  ex¬ 
pansion.  Let  the  spirit  and  appreciation  that  animated  and 
dominated  the  founders  of  the  North  British  Association 
half  a  century  since  inspire  the  members  of  to-day,  and 
interest  and  enthusiasm  will  be  quickened  to  the  common 
advantage.  Therein  will  Mr.  Keillor  find  abundant  reward 
for  the  part  he  has  taken  in  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  counsel  running  through  the  first  part  of 
his  address. 

The  jubilee  and  reform  of  the  Association,  however,  did 
not  monopolize  the  attention  of  the  President.  Far  from 
it.  We  have  our  interest  sustained  to  the  very  end  by  the 
piquant  and  thought-arousing  comment  of  Mr.  Keillor  on 
topics  of  momentous  import  to  the  present  and  the  future 
of  the  gas  industry.  Many  who  read  the  address,  and  who 
have  not  hitherto  been  alive  to  the  need  of  reorganizing 
the  industry’s  forces,  and  impelling  to  greater  activity  in 
the  causes  of  reform,  will  feel  that  they  have  been  chas¬ 
tized  by  a  skilled  hand,  and  summoned  in  no  uncertain  voice 
to  arouse  themselves.  The  President  does  not  in  any  way 
mince  matters.  He  speaks  courteously,  and  yet  firmly  and 
plainly;  and  there  is  in  his  remarks  a  warning  that,  if  the 
Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  desires  to  regard  itself  as  the 
central  organization  of  the  industry,  it  must  mend  its  ways, 
rearrange  its  house,  and  broaden  its  basis.  Plenty  of  work 
is  at  hand  for  such  an  organization  to  do  in  raising  the 
status  of  the  profession,  and  in  looking  after  the  common 
interests  of  the  industry.  In  this  connection,  there  is  much 
discussable  matter  in  the  address— more  than  can  be  dealt 
with  within  the  limits  of  an  editorial  article.  But  we  urge 
that  the  deliverance  be  read ;  and  the  result  will  be  many 
adherents  to  the  side  of  those  who  are  pressing  for  refor¬ 
mation  in  the  constitution  of  the  Institution,  and  larger 
and  more  persistent  work  in  place  of  the  lethargy,  or  little 
better,  that  now  obtains. 

The  Committee  who  are  considering  this  matter,  as  the 
result  of  the  address  that  Mr.  James  W.  Helps  delivered  in 
1910,  must  see  that  a  considerable  amount  of  dissatisfaction 
abounds.  And  we  take  it  that  Mr.  Keillor,  as  a  municipal 
gas  engineer,  knows  well  the  feeling  that  exists  in  this  con¬ 
nection  in  municipal  circles.  He  thrusts  into  broad  daylight 
what  those  who  have  followed  up  this  matter  closely  have 
had  knowledge  of  for  some  time — that  among  municipal 
authorities,  the  Institution  is  not  regarded  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  organization  for  the  industry.  It  is  looked  upon  by 
them  as  more  company  than  municipal.  We  are  not  with 
Mr.  Keillor  and  those  who  think  with  him  that  the  charge 
(if  so  it  can  be  called)  is  warranted.  The  Institution  knows 
no  distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other.  Its  list  of 
Presidents  and  the  constitution  of  the  Council  show  this. 
But  there  is  no  question  whatever  when  we  come  to  look  at 
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the  results  of  the  appeals  that  have  been  made  through  the 
Institution,  that  it  has  not  the  fullest  confidence  of  the 
municipalities  owning  gas  undertakings.  The  same  applies 
to  a  less  extent  among  the  companies.  But  in  regard  to 
municipalities,  the  Publicity  Scheme  has  brought  several 
important  ones  into  closer  contact  with  the  Institution  than 
hitherto.  Here,  parenthetically,  it  may  be  said  we  are  not 
in  agreement  with  the  President,  that  the  Publicity  Scheme 
should  have  been  postponed  until  the  Institution  had  set  its 
house  in  order.  That  event  is  such  a  problematical  thing 
in  point  of  time  that  the  industry  would  by  indefinite  defer¬ 
ment  have  suffered  loss  of  opportunity.  “  Procrastination 
«  is  the  thief  of  time.”  Concerning,  too,  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  municipal  subscriptions  to  this  and  other  objects, 
certain  local  authorities  have  shown  that  “where  there  is 
“  a  will,  there  is  a  way.”  But  that  want  of  confidence  of 
which  the  President  speaks  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  to 
be  removed.  It  brooks  of  no  delay. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  any  more  schisms  in  the  gas 
industry  in  the  matter  of  its  organization.  It  would  be, 
to  say  the  least,  highly  regrettable — indeed,  little  less  than 
disastrous— if  a  Municipal  Gas  Association  were  to  spring 
up  in  our  midst,  such  as  that  at  which  Mr.  Keillor  hints. 
An  organization  of  the  kind  exists  in  connection  with  the 
electrical  industry.  If  such  an  organization  came  into  being 
in  the  gas  industry,  it  would  further  weaken  the  Institution 
as  the  central  organization.  We  see  much  more  that  may 
be  stimulating  and  effective  in  gaining  the  end  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  President  that,  if  the  Institution  are  slow  to 
move  in  reconstructing  itself,  and  in  broadening  its  objects 
in  conformity  with  the  progress  and  necessities  of  the  times, 
the  District  Associations  should  move  in  forcing  the  Insti¬ 
tution  to  get  out  of  the  old  ruts,  and  to  make  itself  worthy 
of  the  position  that  it  is  its  ambition  to  occupy  in  the  gas 
industry  of  to-day,  while  taking  no  action  to  qualify  itself 
for  bringing  about  the  fulfilment  of  its  aspirations.  If  in 
each  of  the  District  Associations  some  leading  spirit  took 
up  the  matter,  we  believe  it  would  be  seen  that  greater 
dissatisfaction  exists  with  the  Institution  at  present  than 
some  people  imagine  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  test¬ 
ing  the  feeling  on  this  matter  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  An  organization  is  wanted  that  will  do 
more  than  hitherto  in  moulding  the  policy  of  the  future,  and 
that  will  take  part  in  working  persistently,  when  occasion 
needs,  for  the  reform  of  gas  legislation,  for  the  redressing  of 
grievances  (such  as  the  absurd  position  of  the  question  of 
depreciation  allowance  for  income-tax),  and  for  necessary 
changes  conforming  with  development  and  progress.  The 
President  deals  with  some  of  these  matters.  In  short,  a 
central  organization  is  wanted  that  will  assist  in  building 
for  the  future,  in  ways  in  which  undertakings  are  operating 
individually  while  in  some  of  those  ways  a  larger  effect 
could  be  produced  by  acting  collectively.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  thoughtful  address  that  is  before  us  ;  and  if  the  gas 
undertaking  at  Broughty  Ferry  cannot  show  “  extraordinary 
“  results,”  we  are  satisfied  that  its  Engineer  is  animated  by 
the  best  of  progressive  policies. 

In  Memory. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  the  large  and  useful  work  that 
the  North  British  Association  have  accomplished  during 
an  existence  of  half-a-century  has  been  the  setting  up  of  a 
memorial — not  in  wood  or  stone,  but  in  a  manner  more  in 
keeping  with  the  life-work  and  characteristics  of  the  genius 
whose  name  the  members  desire  to  keep  green  and  in 
revered  recollection — to  William  Young,  one  of  the  greatest 
sons  of  Scotland,  and  a  great  benefactor  of  the  industrial 
life  of  that  country.  His  benefactions  (they  were  many) 
were  scientific  and  economic,  with  a  large  final  contribution 
to  the  substance  of  commercial  prosperity.  The  memorial 
that  the  Association  have  set  up  has  its  base  in  the  fund  that 
was  accumulated  for  the  purpose  ;  the  pedestal  has  been 
furnished  in  the  masterly  appreciation  that  the  old  friend 
of  Mr.  Young — Dr.  Alfred  Daniell,  M.A.,  L.L.B.,  D.Sc., 
Barrister-at-Law — has  written,  and  which  will  stand  for  all 
time  as  the  portrayal,  by  one  who  knew  him  intimately,  and 
was  cognizant  of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  that  ani¬ 
mated  him,  of  a  man  of  giant  intellect,  who  used  his  talents 
— he  was  incapable  of  resisting  their  use — to  the  material 
benefit  of  his  times  and  generation,  and  of  all  succeeding 
times  and  their  people.  The  lectures  that  will  be  delivered 
in  connection  with  the  Association  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
result  of  this  foundation  of  the  William  Young  Memorial 


Lectureship,  will  cause  the  successors  of  the  present 
members  of  the  Association,  and  many  besides,  to  ask  what 
manner  of  man  was  this,  what  was  the  peculiar  nature  of 
his  gifts,  and  what  was  the  character  of  his  work— work 
that  is  monumental  among  us  to-day — that  the  Association 
should  have  instituted  this  memorial  to  him.  They  will  find 
their  answer  in  Dr.  Daniell  s  appreciation,  which  will  be 
preserved  in  the  “Transactions”  of  the  organization. 

We  read  in  this  work  of  Dr.  Daniell  more  than  is  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  care,  the  thought,  the  patient  research  that 
are  transparent  throughout  are  the  unspoken  and  unwritten 
attestations  of  the  honour  and  deep  feelings  of  regard  that 
the  writer  bears  for  his  departed  friend.  It  was  a  work  of 
love,  but  a  work  that  had  always  pressing  on  it  the  feeling 
of  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject  and  his 
fruitful  labours.  No  one  can  adequately  penetrate  and 
portray  in  words  the  subtle  workings  of  such  a  mind  as  that 
of  William  Young.  The  psychologist  might  attempt,  but  he 
would  inevitably  fail,  however  close  his  knowledge  of  the 
man  in  life.  There  were  no  empty  spaces  in  the  life  of 
William  Young.  The  reviewer  in  his  sketch  shows  it.  lo 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  when  his  gifted  and  active 
brain  ceased  its  questioning,  its  fathoming,  and  its  working, 
he  was  thinking  and  analyzing  the  problems  of  the  day,  and 
presenting  his  thoughts  and  deductions  to  the  world  that 
they  interested.  Science  and  practice  and  practice  and 
science  were  with  him  inseparable.  He  made  the  one  bear 
upon  the  other.  From  boyhood  to  the  end,  the  trifles  in  his 
work  that  presented  problems  and  difficulties  were  never 
oassed  by  until  he  had  found  the  solution.  I  hat  was  the 
secret  of  the  place  which  he  made  for  himself.  Science 
and  his  great  mental  capacity  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
smallest  nut  that  seemed  to  defy  having  its  shell  cracked, 
and  the  kernel  yielded.  There  was  no  passive  surrender  by 
him  to  any  difficulty. 

From  comparatively  small  things,  Dr.  Daniell  reminds  us 
by  his  appreciation,  the  largest  issues  and  developments  of 
knowledge  sprang  into  being  through  the  dissecting  hands 
and  penetrative  brain  of  William  Young.  He  would  not 
leave  those  problems.  His  alert,  restless,  inquiring,  and  in¬ 
ventive  spirit  was  always  hungry  for  new  information,  and 
continuously  striving  to  improve  the  ways  of  doing  things. 
His  endeavour  was  ever  to  get  beyond  the  present ;  to  drag 
something  fresh  from  the  infinite  unknown.  Take,  for 
example,  the  chapter  of  his  work  that  commenced  by  the 
discovery,  nearly  half-a-century  ago,  that,  in  an  experimental 
use  of  an  intermediate  paraffin  oil  in  a  meter,  the  gas  that 
passed  through  it  was  robbed  of  some  of  its  illuminating 
properties.  This  fact  opened  up  to  him  quite  “  a  succes- 
“  sive  range  of  new  ideas.”  Most  men  would  have  simply 
discarded  the  use  of  the  intermediate  paraffin  oil  in  a  meter 
as  unsuitable,  and  there  left  the  matter.  But  that  was  not 
sufficient  for  William  Young.  1  here  was  the  wherefore  to 
be  investigated ;  and  we  find  him  inquiring  into  the  absorp¬ 
tive  powers  of  various  grades  of  oil  in  relation  to  the  illumi¬ 
nating  constituents  of  gas,  and  into  the  nature  of  the  illu¬ 
minating  constituents  of  gas  themselves  by  separating  them 
out  of  the  gas.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  he  found  that 
“  the  fractionated  oils,  from  intermediate  to  heavy,  would 
“  extract  from  gases  the  illuminating  constituents— what  we 
“  may  call  the  gasolene  products,  and  this  to  such  an  extent 
“  that  the  ordinarily  permanent  gases  were  absorbed.”  The 
information  has  been  of  vast  economic  importance  to  the 
shale  oil  industry ;  and  the  work  formed  the  basis  of  the 
knowledge  that  produced  (among  much  else)  so  much  relief, 
through  the  oil-washing  of  gas,  when  naphthalene  troubles 
accompanied  so  largely  the  introduction  of  high  tempera¬ 
tures  into  the  methods  of  carbonization  in  the  gas  industry. 
This  is  referred  to  as  an  illustration  only,  of  how  small  diffi¬ 
culties  formed  the  incipient  stage  to  new  discovery  through 
the  intellect  and  at  the  hands  of  William  Young. 

We  cannot  enter,  in  this  reference  to  Dr.  Daniell’s  ap¬ 
preciation,  into  any  mention  of  all  the  paths  in  which  Mr. 
Young’s  quest  for  knowledge  and  improvement  lead  him. 
He  made  much  history  in  connection  with  the  chemical 
technology  of  the  gas  industry  and  shale  oil  industry.  I  he 
epitome  of  it  all  is  in  the  skilfully  performed  work  before 
us.  There  is  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  Aitken 
and  Young  process  of  condensation  in  gas  manufacture,  or 
for  the  treatment  of  gas  during  condensation  ;  of  the  work 
encountered  in  obtaining  hydrocarbon  vapours  from  gas ;  of 
that  directed  to  the  absorption  of  sulphur  compounds  from 
gas  by  the  use  of  a  gasolene  condensate  from  waste  shale 
gases ;  of  his  later  accomplishments  in  connection  with  the 
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enriching  of  coal  gas  and  with  the  Peebles  oil-gas  process ; 
of  his  work  in  relation  to  tar  fog  ;  and  of  that  on  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  coal  gas  in  closed  vessels  by  means  of  ammonia. 
But  those  among  us  who  only  studied  his  early  work  as 
matters  of  the  history  of  development,  will  remember  him 
best  by  the  live  interest  engendered  by  his  later  work  and 
writings  in  connection  with  the  liberation  of  the  gas  industry 
from  the  naphthalene  plague  (with  his  name  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  of  Glover  is  honourably  associated),  and  by  his 
work  in  the  chemical  and  physical  problems  of  carbonization. 
How  great  was  his  compass  and  his  perspective  is  found 
not  only  in  the  narrative  but  in  the  index  of  Mr.  Young’s 
contributions  to  technology  with  which  Dr.  Daniell  presents 
us,  and  which  must  have  entailed  enormous  labour. 

From  the  glimpse  afforded  of  the  man  and  his  labours, 
we  have  those  distinguishing  features  that  made  his  life 
work  what  it  was  brought  into  striking  relief.  His  powers 
of  observation,  initiation,  penetration,  intuition,  cultured  by 
science  and  practice,  had  anything  but  the  effect  of  introduc¬ 
ing  into  his  character  any  narrow-mindedness  or  self-con¬ 
sciousness  that  make  some  clever  men  intolerable  among 
their  fellows.  He  retained  his  open-mindedness  to  the  last. 
His  own  developments  taught  him  that  the  results  of  his 
work  were  but  stages  in  a  general  progress,  and  that  they 
would  in  time  be  left  behind.  He  was  content  that  it  should 
be  so.  He  was  content  that  he  had  been  an  instrument  in 
the  making  of  progress.  He  himself,  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  gas  industry,  saw  much  of  the  result  of  his  own 
labour  left  behind  by  the  development  of  the  times ;  but  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  own  work  formed 
part,  and  a  valuable  part,  of  the  fabric  that  represents  the 
gas  industry  of  to-day.  He  lived  a  strenuous  life  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  gas  and  shale-oil  industries.  “  His  example 
“  remains,”  writes  Dr.  Daniell ;  and  we  will  add,  “  may  the 
“  influence  be  great  in  the  industries  he  served.” 

The  author  of  the  appreciation  has  done  his  work  well. 
It  forms,  as  we  have  said,  the  pedestal  of  the  memorial  that 
the  North  British  Association  have  set  up.  The  lectures 
that  will  succeed  from  time  to  time  will  supply  the  laurels 
that  will  be  placed  by  generations  around  the  memorial 
honouring  a  life  that  was  in  itself  monumental. 

Reputation  or  Advertisement. 

Many  an  old-standing  firm,  with  a  good  reputation,  has 
been  driven  to  the  wall  by  clinging  to  the  belief  that  its 
reputation  and  the  merit  of  its  goods  are  alone  a  sufficient 
aegis  against  all  comers.  They  learn,  and  severely  learn, 
their  mistake  when  too  late.  Competition  in  all  branches 
of  trading  was  never  so  fierce  as  at  present ;  and  every 
trader,  however  remotely  his  business  may  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  however  good  his  reputation,  has  to  see  to  it  that  the 
world  in  which  he  trades,  and  in  which  there  is  competition 
against  him,  knows  that  he  is  keeping  in  line  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  that  what  he  has  to  offer  gives  improved, 
and  the  best,  value  for  money.  If  he  tells  no  one  of  these 
things,  and  only  lets  the  information  leak  slowly  through  the 
uncertain  and  unreliable  channels  of  private  communication, 
he  is  bound  to  lose  ground,  and  the  more  active  competitors 
— maybe  with  less  virtue  attaching  to  what  they  have  to 
offer — will  be  the  gainers.  There  must  be  spirited  work  on 
the  part  of  the  old-established  trader  on  the  same  publicity 
grounds  as  are  adopted  by  the  competitors,  without  neces¬ 
sarily  imitating  them  in  detail. 

This  is  the  point  of  the  paper  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Mason,  of 
Glasgow,  contributed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  North  British 
Association  of  Gas  Managers  last  week ;  and  we  will  say  at 
once  that  his  communication  accords  entirely  with  our  own 
views,  without  our  necessarily  adopting  every  phrase  that 
he  employed.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  paper  will  not  be 
appreciated  by  all  gas  men  and  gas  administrations.  The 
truth  is  not  always  palatable.  There  will  be  many  a  head 
that  the  “  cap  ”  will  fit  that  is  found  in  the  following  words: 
“  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  many  of  their  [gas 
“  managers’]  methods,  so  far  as  the  commercial  side  of  the 
“  business  is  concerned,  are  hopelessly  out  of  date.”  We 
agree  with  this  thoroughly.  There  are  gas  managers  who 
are  positively  not  aware,  with  all  the  efforts  of  the  technical 
press  and  the  advertising  progaganda  of  manufacturers, 
of  many  of  the  new  inventions  that  are  at  hand  for  business 
development  and  protection,  and  whose  districts  are  simply 
testimonials  to  a  distressing  arrear  in  the  adoption  of  im¬ 
provement.  Where  this  is  so,  how  can  it  be  expected  that 
the  people  in  such  districts  will  be  aware  of  the  advances  in 
gas  utilization  ?  Away,  we  say,  with  tradition  and  away 


with  precedent,  where  they  are  not  in  harmony  with,  or  are 
repugnant  to,  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Mason  is  for  full  and  active  publicity,  including 
the  co-operative  movement  that  has  been  instituted,  as  well 
as  local  effort.  He  has  before  him  the  illustration  of  the 
striking  successes  of  the  Clyde  Valley  Electric  Supply 
Company — not  successes  obtained  through  superior  merit, 
but  through  the  persistent  manner  in  which  they  compel 
attention  to  the  purposes  to  which  their  product  can  be 
applied.  There  was  presented  what  purported  to  be  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Mason’s  advocacy  of  modern  methods  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  educating  from  Mr.  J.  Napier  Myers,  of  Salt¬ 
coats.  All  we  can  say  is  that  what  Mr.  Myers  finds  good 
enough  for  Saltcoats  will  not  be  good  enough  for  other 
places.  Saltcoats,  it  is  clear  to  those  who  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  a  broader  view,  is  not  a  suitable  or  fair 
example  of  the  conditions  of  the  industry  generally.  It 
would  be  a  bad  thing  if  experience  at  Saltcoats  were  allowed 
to  be  the  foundation  for  the  governing  policy  of  the  industry 
in  this  matter.  We  will  not  trouble  to  discuss  Mr.  Myers’ 
so-called  reply.  There  are  certain  things  that  have  to  be 
done — certain  things  it  is  so  manifest  must  be  done — that 
there  can  be  little  patience  with  those  who  are  not  fully 
alive  to  them.  The  industry  has  to  advertise,  to  educate,  to 
keep  the  world  informed  of  its  advances,  to  defend  itself 
against  the  abuse  and  the  defamation  of  character  that  arise 
from  envy  and  malice.  Those  who  think  otherwise  are 
welcome  to  their  views,  and  to  the  result  of  their  blindness. 
The  majority  will  go  forward  with  the  times,  and  with  the 
necessities  of  the  times  animating  them.  The  day  will 
assuredly  come  when  those  who  cling  to  tradition  and  pre¬ 
cedent  will  have  occasion  to  regret  their  preference.  Their 
undertakings  at  this  very  hour — let  them  mark  this — form 
for  the  competitors  the  easiest  assailable  spots  in  the  industry. 
And  the  competitors  will  find  them  out. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meeting  was  the  President  of 
the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  (Mr.  R.  G.  Shadbolt) ;  and 
he  made  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  question  of  the  Gas 
Publicity  Scheme.  Although  not  reported,  it  may,  in  the 
cause  of  circulating  information  that  will  remove  a  false 
impression,  be  stated  that  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of 
Gas  Engineers  are  taking  special  steps  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  body  (apparently  subsidiary  to,  and  yet  conjunc¬ 
tive  with,  the  Institution)  to  carry  on  the  publicity  work,  in 
order  that  all  classes  of  undertaking — company  and  muni¬ 
cipal,  large  and  small — may  be  properly  represented  in  the 
administration  of  the  funds  and  the  direction  of  the  work. 
This  should  remove  any  feeling  of  grievance  on  the  point 
that  may  have  been  imagined,  though  having  no  solidity  or 
foundation  in  fact ;  it  will  also  remove  any  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  participation  in  the  administration  of  the  funds  by 
others  than  members  of  the  Institution.  The  point  was  also 
discussed  as  to  the  legality  of  municipal  bodies  contributing  to 
funds  for  publicity  purposes.  There  need  be  no  trouble  over 
this.  Some  of  the  larger  municipal  gas  undertakings  have 
determined  the  matter  for  themselves.  It  is  a  proper  thing 
to  spend  money  in  business  advertising ;  and  the  question  of 
the  agency  through  which  the  money  is  expended  is  surely 
one  for  determination  by  the  management.  The  municipal 
electricity  undertakings  who  contribute  to  the  Electricity 
Publicity  Committee  are  not  worried  about  the  matter,  nor 
(so  far  as  we  have  seen)  is  the  point  used  as  an  excuse  for 
receiving  benefits  from  the  work  without  subscribing  to  the 
defraying  of  its  cost.  Early  in  October  there  is  to  be  the 
second  Gas  Publicity  Conference ;  and  we  emphasize  the 
hope  of  the  President  that  there  will  be,  by  that  time,  a 
good  accession  of  subscribers  from  the  ranks  of  municipal 
concerns. 

Vertical  Retorts  for  Moderate  Sized  Works. 

The  cardinal  feature  of  the  paper  that  Mr.  W.  Blair  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  North  British  Association  on  the  Glover- 
West  system  of  continuous  carbonization  at  Helensburgh,  is 
that  it  brings  before  us  an  example  of  the  application  of  the 
very  latest  method  of  coal  carbonization  for  gas  production 
to  a  moderate  sized  gas-works.  Helensburgh  to-day  stands 
unique  in  Scotland,  in  that  the  whole  of  its  gas  requirements 
is  met  from  the  operation  of  the  new  settings  of  verticals. 
Helensburgh,  too,  will  be  able  to  boast  henceforth  that 
it  led  the  way  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  completely  com¬ 
mitting  itself  to  the  vertical  system  of  carbonization.  We 
heartily  congratulate  the  Gas  Committee  and  Corporation 
of  the  town,  as  well  as  their  Manager  (Mr.  Blair),  upon  their 
enterprise.  Mr.  Blair  may  be  credited  with  knowing  a  good 
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thing  in  carbonization  plant  when  he  sees  it.  In  his  paper, 
he  has  claimed  for  Mr.  John  West  an  unequalled  experience 
in  matters  appertaining  to  carbonization  plant ;  and  if  we 
transfer  our  thoughts  back  a  number  of  years,  we  may 
say  that  the  years  that  Mr.  Blair  spent  in  actively  taking 
part  in  executing  contracts  for  carbonizing  plant,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  well-known  firm  of  contractors,  make  him  a 
competent  judge  of  what  a  retort-setting  should  be.  h°w 
here  is  this  installation  of  Glover-West  continuous  verticals 
at  Helensburgh,  consisting  of  sixteen  retorts,  in  two  beds, 
with  a  capacity  of  500,000  cubic  feet  per  twenty- four  hours. 
But  the  point  that  will  most  interest  managers  of  small  or 
moderate  sized  works  with  a  variable  demand  is  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  settings  is  such  that  (each  setting  is  con¬ 
structed  with  a  twin  producer)  any  two  retorts  can  be  in 
operation  at  one  time.  So  that  the  installation  is  capable  of 
being  economically  worked  just  as  requirements  rule. 
few  years  ago  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  lower 
economic  limit  at  which  power  charging  and  discharging 
machinery  could  be  applied  to  gas-works  ;  and  for  ever  since 
the  smaller  undertakings  have  taken  it  as  impossible  in  their 
case  for  power  machinery  for  horizontal  retorts  to  be  applied 
with  economy  to  their  restricted  conditions.  Is  it  to  be 
that  their  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  succeeding  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  vertical  system  ?  Helensburgh  certainly  goes 
far  in  supplying  the  answer. 

This  new  installation  (which  supersedes  the  old  horizontal 
retorts)  is  an  extension  of  the  works.  Site,  railway  siding, 
waggon  tipper,  weighing-machine,  and  everything  in  con- 
nection  with  the  installation  cost  about  ^"14,700.  W  e  wish 
Mr.  Blair  had  divided  the  costs  as  between  the  retort  instal¬ 
lation  and  the  site  and  railway  accessories.  But  the  figure 
given  is  sufficient  for  our  point,  demonstrating  as  it  does  the 
economy  that  the  Helensburgh  gas  undertaking  is  going  to 
secure  from  this  extension  and  piece  of  modernization.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  plant  will  effect  a  saving  of  £noo  to 
£1200  a  year;  and  that  the  labour  costs  will  be  some  50  per 
cent,  below  those  with  the  displaced  settings.  From  these 
figures  it  is  patent  that  the  plant  is  going  to  pay  for  itself  m 
a  measurable  number  of  years.  This  point  as  to  the  economy 
to  be  produced  will  have  considerable  weight  with  those 
gas  managers  who  have  carbonizing  plant  to  which  power 
machinery  has  not  been  applied  on  account  of  modest  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity.  As  to  the  advantages  claimed,  and  proved 
to  exist  with  vertical  settings,  they  are  as  material  (if  not  on 
the  same  scale)  in  moderate  sized  installations  as  they  are 
in  larger  ones.  Regarding  results,  Mr.  Blair’s  experiences 
will  be  especially  interesting  to  those  managers  in  Scotland 
who  are  using  coal  of  the  same  class  as  that  referred  to  in 
the  paper.  They  are  good ;  and  in  them  (including  the  low 
fuel  account  of  under  12  per  cent.),  we  have  the  proof  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  gas  managers  of  the 
smaller  works  looking  upon  vertical  retorts  as  being  beyond 
their  reach. 


Another  Good  Report  from  Australia. 

The  report  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  “  Journal 
showing  the  progress  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Melbourne  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  followed  by  an  equally  encouraging  account  of  re¬ 
sults  secured  at  Sydney  by  the  Australian  Gas  Company.  For 
the  past  half  year  there  is  an  increase  in  consumption  amounting 
to  1 1  per  cent. — -for  which,  it  seems,  the  extensions  going  forward 
in  the  suburbs  are  largely  responsible.  Another  satisfactory  point 
is  that  the  Glebe  Municipal  Council,  who  some  time  ago  gave 
notice  to  discontinue  gas  lighting  in  the  streets,  have  after  all 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Company  for  gas  lighting  with 
inverted  burners.  This  further  indicates  that  the  advantages  of 
gas  for  street  lighting  are  being  recognized  in  Australia  as  they 
are  elsewhere.  Proof  also  of  the  popularity  of  the  gas-cooker  is 
furnished.  During  the  past  six  months  the  Company  sold  over 
1300  stoves — making  the  total  number  disposed  of  to  date  nearly 
23,000.  In  fact,  the  day  consumption  now  equals  46  per  cent,  of 
the  total  sales. 


Gas  for  Domestic  Water  Heating. 

Allusion  was  made  in  these  columns  last  week  to  an  article 
that  had  appeared  in  the  Engineering  Supplement  of  “  The 
Times,”  by  Mr.  R.  Herzfeld,  on  the  question  of  domestic  water 
heating.  We  pointed  out  that  that  gentleman  had  not  paid  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  economies  deriv¬ 
able  by  the  use  of  gas-boilers  properly  fitted.  Mr.  Frederick  Dye 


has  supplied  the  deficiency  in  a  letter  to  our  contemporary  ;  and, 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Dye,  his  communication  is  of  a  practical 
character.  Instead  of  paraphrasing  the  letter  here,  we  give  the 
main  part  in  extenso  on  p.  691  ;  and  both  the  costs  and  the  hints 
as  to  the  safeguards  connected  therewith  will  be  found  very  use¬ 
ful  in  the  hands  of  the  commercial  men  of  gas  undertakings. 
The  information  exhibits  the  fact  that  water  heating  b^  means 
of  gas  for  domestic  purposes  is  to-day  undeniably  an  economical 

process. 


Another  Co-Partnership  Company. 

It  is  always  with  a  keen  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  wc  lecoid 
in  the  pages  of  the  “Journal  ”  an  addition  to  the  ranks  of  those 
gas  undertakings  who  have  adopted  the  beneficent  principle  of 
co-partnership.  Thus  the  recent  half-yearly  report  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Harrow  and  StanmoreGas  Company  proved  extremely 
welcome ;  for  it  contained  an  intimation  that  a  proposal  was  on 
foot  to  introduce  co-partnership.  The  proposal,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note,  has  now  become  an  accomplished  fact ;  the  wishes  of  the 
shareholders  (as  well  as  of  the  Board),  as  evinced  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Company,  being  entirely  favourable  to  the  adoption  of  this 
course.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  account  of  the  meeting  which  is 
published  to-day,  that  all  the  regular  staff,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Engineer  and  Secretary,  are  to  be  included  in  the  benefits 
receivable  under  the  scheme.  The  intention  is  to  make  the  em¬ 
ployees  shareholders  in  the  concern  by  giving  i  per  cent,  bonus 
upon  ordinary  salaries  and  wages  for  every  penny  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gas  below  the  standard  charge  of  4s.  per  1000  cubic 
feet.  Calculated  on  the  existing  price  of  gas,  the  bonus  of  the 
present  year  will  be  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  accounts 
which  were  presented  at  the  meeting  a  sum  of  £150  was  reserved 
for  the  scheme.  The  list  of  co-partnership  gas  companies  is  be¬ 
coming  quite  an  extensive  one  ;  and  as  time  goes  on,  it  may  fairly 
be  anticipated  that  the  number  will  be  added  to  with  increasing 
rapidity,  as  the  advantages  of  the  principle  become  more  and 
more  widely  recognized.  To  secure  what  practice  has  proved  is 
obtainable  by  the  adoption  of  the  co-partnership  system,  is  surely 
worth  all,  and  much  more  than  all,  the  monetary  outlay  that  it 
entails.  Though  the  Harrow  employees  commence  with  the  com¬ 
fortable  bonus  of  4  per  cent,  on  their  salaries  and  wages,  a  study 
of  the  Company’s  affairs  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  by  no 
means  likely  to  prove  a  maximum  figure  in  the  future.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  continually  increasing  one ;  and  for  the  first  half  of  the 
present  year  an  expansion  is  recorded  in  the  quantity  of  gas  sold, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  19x0,  of  no  less 
than  15 J  per  cent.  Railway  stations  are,  it  is  learnt,  still  being 
opened,  and  new  districts  developed.  Economies,  also,  are  being 
looked  forward  to  which  should  soon  further  reduce  the  capital 
expenditure  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized.  All  of  which  considera¬ 
tions  would  seem  to  hold  out  promise  in  times  to  come  of  addi¬ 
tional  concessions  to  consumers  in  the  matter  of  the  price  of  gas. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  half-year’s  working  of  the  undertaking, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  unaccounted-for  gas,  which  is  down  to 
the  satisfactory  figure  of  z\  per  cent. 


Insurance  Against  Strikes. 

A  proposal  for  mutual  insurance  against  strike  losses  has 
been  advanced  by  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Liverpool,  in  the 
columns  of  “  The  Times ;  ”  and  in  reply  to  criticisms  made  upon 
his  suggestions,  he  addressed  a  further  letter  to  that  paper,  which 
was  published  some  days  ago.  Though  the  criticisms  were 
directed  more  to  the  practicability  than  to  the  desirability  of  in¬ 
surance,  both  points  are  dealt  with  by  him  in  the  course  of  his 
answer.  As  to  the  desirability,  his  argument  is  that  the  risk 
employers  have  to  face  is  not  that  of  a  universal  strike,  but  of 
sectional  strikes,  involving  stoppage  of  works  and  industries  far 
beyond  the  immediate  range  of  the  actual  dispute.  I'  urther,  he 
believes  that  the  experience  of  federating  different  trades  as  against 
strikes  in  that  trade,  has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  The  under¬ 
lying  essential  of  insurance  is  the  spreading  of  risks;  and  this 
cannot  be  effectively  done  in  one  trade  or  in  one  district.  1  he 
main  advantage  of  insurance  is  that  it  would  supply  a  substitute 
for  the  weapon  which  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  has  thrown  away— 
namely,  a  means  of  exercising  real  pressure  upon  workmen  to 
abide  by  their  agreements.  Mutual  insurance  would  mean  that 
an  employer  would  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  not 
be  coerced  by  his  workmen  acting  in  defiance  of  their  bargains. 
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The  workmen  would  be  well  aware  of  this.  They  would  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  such  a  strike  would  mean  no  loss  to  their  em¬ 
ployer,  and  only  loss  of  employment  to  themselves.  On  the  second 
point — that  of  the  practicability  of  mutual  insurance — Mr.  Wilson 
quotes  figures  from  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  a  total 
premium  income  equal  to  i  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  wages  bill 
would  be  equal  to  the  loss  of  wages  caused  by  strikes  in  trades 
where  insurance  might  be  beneficial.  While  admitting  that  the 
measure  of  loss  to  the  employer  might  be  different  from  the  loss 
of  wages  to  the  workmen,  he  argues  that  the  two  things  are  to  an 
extent  comparable.  Of  course,  concludes  Mr.  Wilson,  each  trade 
differs  in  its  risks;  and  experience  has  shown  that  some  trades — 
such  as  coal  mining — are  more  liable  to  strikes  than  others.  But 
if  the  average  of  all  trades  is  a  rate  equal  to  (say)  ^  per  cent,  of  the 
wages  bill,  he  thinks  it  is  fair  to  say  the  risk  is  one  capable  of  insu¬ 
rance,  and  at  rates  which  should  be  by  no  means  prohibitive. 


The  Government  Laboratory. 

There  seem  to  be  no  limits  to  the  variety  of  the  problems  that 
are  placed  for  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  Labora¬ 
tory — though  the  business  is  officially  classified  under  only  three 
heads.  That  is,  work  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Customs 
and  Excise;  work  in  connection  w'ith  other  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  ;  and  work  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Eood  and  Drugs  Act,  and  the  Fertilizers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act. 
The  report  of  the  Principal  Chemist  (Mr.  James  J.  Dobbie)  for 
the  year  to  March  31  last  furnishes  much  information  as  to  the 
work  accomplished  in  that  period ;  and  by  glancing  at  the  docu¬ 
ment,  the  wide  extent  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  operations 
can  be  to  some  extent  appreciated.  During  the  year  the  total 
number  of  analyses  and  examinations  made  in  the  two  branches 
of  the  Government  Laboratory  in  London  was  186,044;  while  in¬ 
cluding  the  samples  examined  at  the  numerous  provincial  testing 
and  chemical  stations,  the  total  number  of  analyses  and  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  twelve  months  was  349,277.  Work  in  connection 
with  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise,  of  course,  occupies  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  chemists;  but  it  is  largely 
of  a  standard  character.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  “other 
Government  Departments”  that  unusual  points  more  often  arise. 
Here  we  see  that  the  question  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  motor- 
oil  on  plant  life  was  raised  in  connection  with  the  use  of  scrapings 
taken  from  roads  traversed  by  motor  omnibuses — it  having  been 
stated  that  plants  failed  to  grow  in  soil  with  which  the  scrapings 
had  been  mixed.  In  the  sample  of  scrapings  examined,  however, 
no  harmful  ingredient  was  found.  Then  suspicion  having  been 
cast  upon  the  genuineness  of  a  portion  of  a  document  300  years 
old,  the  Record  Office  sought  the  aid  of  the  Laboratory,  whose 
report  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  tampering. 
The  words  “  gas-works,”  too,  are  noticed.  Some  dead  trout  having 
been  found  in  a  brook  under  circumstances  which  it  was  thought 
pointed  to  the  fish  having  been  killed  by  drainage  from  gas-works, 
four  of  the  fish  were  forwarded  for  examination,  and  also  samples 
of  the  brook  water  above  and  below  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
point  of  contamination.  Examination  of  the  dead  fish  showed 
that  the  gills  were  of  abnormal  appearance ;  but  apart  from  the 
state  of  the  gills,  there  was  no  chemical  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  any  substance  likely  to  have  caused  the  death  of  the  fish.  On 
analysis  of  the  samples  of  water,  however,  the  condition  of  the 
gills  was  fully  accounted  for.  It  appeared  it  was  not  tarry  matter 
that  had  passed  into  the  water,  but  an  “  ammonia  distillate ;  ”  and 
the  proportion  of  free  ammonia  in  the  stream  above  and  below  the 
point  of  contamination  fully  established  the  cause  of  complaint. 


Plant  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  lighting  and  industrial 
purposes  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Barranquilla,  the  most  important 
port  in  Colombia,  say  “  Engineer.”  Over  80  per  cent,  of  all  im¬ 
ports  entering  the  Republic  come  via  Barranquilla,  which  is  a  city 
of  considerably  over  100,000  inhabitants.  The  contract  for  the 
business  has  been  granted  by  the  Municipality  of  the  Port  to 
Senor  Jorge  Moya  Vasquez. 

The  members  of  the  Scottish  Junior  Gas  Association  (Western 
District)  are  to  visit  the  Scottish  National  Exhibition  next  Saturday. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  them  to  see  the  four  different 
systems  of  high-pressure  lighting  in  the  Exhibition;  and  the  two 
different  types  of  compressor  will  be  opened  up  for  their  benefit. 
The  contrast  b  tween  the  gas  and  electric  lighting  of  the  concert 
hall  will  be  shown  during  the  evening.  After  seeing  the  different 
exhibits,  the  party  will  be  entertained  at  tea  by  Messrs.  James 
Milne  and  Son. 


GAS  STOCK  AND  SHARE  MARKET. 


(For  Stock  and  Share  List,  see  p.  700.) 

Markets  on  the  Stock  Exchange  had  but  a  poor  time  last  week. 
There  was  something  of  a  rally  in  the  middle  period,  but  circum¬ 
stances  were  too  strong  for  it,  and  it  could  not  live.  At  the  close, 
all  the  bloom,  such  as  it  had  been,  was  off  the  markets,  and  the 
prospect  was  far  from  encouraging.  International  relations  in 
regard  to  the  Morocco  question,  and  our  own  domestic  troubles, 
were  the  dominant  debilitating  factors.  The  opening  was  not 
promising ;  being  under  the  influence  of  some  pressure  to  sell, 
and  prices  gave  way  accordingly.  Government  issues  were  heavy, 
Consols  fell  J,  and  Home  Rails,  though  not  uniformly  lower,  were 
not  strong.  Both  the  Foreign  and  American  Markets  were  weak. 
Business  was  very  quiet  on  Tuesday,  but  less  depressed — on 
what  ground  it  was  not  quite  clear,  beyond  the  reflection  of 
brightness  on  Continental  bourses.  However,  all  departments 
mended  somewhat,  though  Consols  had  first  touched  77,-0-  Wed¬ 
nesday  was  more  active,  and  was  cheerful  under  foreign  buying 
influence.  Consols  rose  £  ;  and  buyers  were  attracted  to  Rails  by 
cheap  prices.  But  on  Thursday  there  was  no  support,  and  prices 
dropped  down  again.  On  Friday,  the  markets  had  lost  all  show 
of  robustness.  Consols  and  other  Government  issues  gave  way. 
Railways  were  quite  weak,  and  the  rest  followed  suit,  d  his 
state  of  things  continued  on  Saturday ;  and  the  close  was  quite 
weak.  Consols  were  77^-f — a  loss  of  g  in  the  week.  The  Money 
Market  was  at  first  firm,  but  relaxed  later  on  and  closed  easy. 
Business  in  the  Gas  Market  was  on  a  very  good  scale  for  the  time 
of  year,  and,  though  there  were  but  few  changes  in  quotation,  the 
general  tendency  was  quite  firm.  In  Gaslight  and  Coke  issues, 
the  ordinary  was  active  and  very  steady  ;  all  transactions  being 
within  the  limits  of  106J  and  107.  There  was  not  much  doing  in 
the  secured  issues.  The  maximum  was  done  at  83^  and  84^,  the 
preference  at  from  101J  to  ioilf,  and  the  debenture  at  80  and  80J. 
South  Metropolitan  was  marked  at  116J  to  1175 — the  quotation 
being  put  down  L  In  Commercials,  the  4  per  cent,  stock  changed 
hands  at  mf  to"  113,  and  the  3^  per  cent,  at  io6f.  Among  the 
Suburban  and  Provincial  group,  Bournemouth  “  B  ”  was  done  at 
i6|,  Brighton  and  Hove  ordinary  at  157,  British  at  46  to 46^  (arise 
of  1),  Brentford  new  at  199  and  200^,  Ilford  “  B  ”  at  124^  and  125 
(a  rise  of  1),  Tottenham  “  A”  at  1454  (a  rise  of  1),  and  Wands¬ 
worth  at  144^.  Two  odd  lots  of  Newcastle  fetched  104  on  the 
local  exchange.  In  the  Continental  companies,  Imperial  made 
from  182  to  183,  U  nion  preference  135,  and  European  19J.  Among 
the  undertakings  of  the  remoter  world,  Bombay  marked  6£  and  6;), 
Monte  Video  12JJ  and  13,  Oriental  138^,  Primitiva  7*  and  7^, 
and  ditto  preference  5]  and  5J. 


ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  MEMORANDA. 


Varied  Municipal  Experiences  in  1910-11 -Deficits  and  Recessions— 
Bootle’s  Baby  Private  Consumers  and  Metallic  Filament  Lamps 
—The  Cost  of  the  Unit— The  Mystery  of  a  Fire. 

Week  by  week,  in  most  leisurely  fashion,  the  annual  accounts 
of  municipal  electricity  undertakings  reach  our  electrical  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  the  main  features  are  published.  I  hose  that  have 
seen  the  light  of  day  this  year  disclose,  as  usual,  a  varied  experi¬ 
ence  in  financial  result.  There  are  those  undertakings  in  choice 
areas  that  have  done  well ;  there  are  others  that  have  made  pro¬ 
gress;  there  are  others  again  that  have  managed  (by  what  amount 
of  squeezing  here  and  trimming  there  we  do  not  know)  to  show  a 
slender  amount  of  net  profit ;  there  are  others  that  have  had  a 
set-back;  while  there  is  still  a  goodly  number  confessing  deficits. 
Local  conditions  appear  to  affect  the  results  of  the  operations  in 
some  areas  more  in  the  case  of  electricity  supply  than  in  that  of 
gas  supply;  for  during  the  past  twelve  months  the  gas  industry 
enjoyed  general  and  brilliant  prosperity.  In  some  districts,  it  is 
seen  that  the  consumption  of  electricity  for  private  lighting  has 
increased,  compared  with  the  previous  year ;  but  in  most  cases 
the  increase  does  not  by  a  long  way  bring  the  revenue  back  to 
the  sum  derived  a  few  years  since  from  private  lighting.  The 
causes,  of  course,  are  the  metallic  filament  lamp,  and  the  still 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  effected  in  gas  lighting  through  the 
improvements  of  the  past  few  years.  We  were  recently  showing 
the  losses  of  the  Westminster  Electric  Supply  Corporation  through 
the  metallic  filament  lamp  (see  ante,  p.  284) ;  and  now  from  Bristol 
we  learn  that  the  revenue  from  private  lighting  during  the  past 
four  years  has  been  as  follows:  1907-8,  £47,447;  1908-9,  £43,416, 
1909-10,  £40,779;  1910-n,  £41,543-  Though  some  undertakings 
may  have  stopped  in  their  downward  course  in  private  lighting 
revenue  production,  for  the  majority  of  them  there  is  much  to 
be  done  to  retrieve  the  income  from  this  source  that  ruled  in  pre- 

metallic  lamp  days.  ,.  ( 

Increases  in  business  are  shown  mainly  under  the  heading  01 
power  and  heating  supplies ;  but  we  do  wish  electricity  purveyors 
would  separate  the  two  items,  power  and  heating.  The  only 
justification  they  can  find  for  mixing  up  business  in  industrial 
power  and  domestic  heating  is  that  the  prices  are  somewhat  on 
the  same  level ;  the  necessity  for  this  being  a  commercial  one. 
The  gas  industry,  as  a  rule,  supply  gas  for  heating  at  the  same 
price  as  for  lighting ;  and  they  do  a  large  and  enlarging  lucrative 
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business,  while  the  electrical  industry  finds  it  necessary  to  1  un 
down  to  power  prices  to  get  a  comparatively  few  people  to  adopt 
electric  heating.  It  would  be  very  instructive  to  have  separately 
the  figures  representing  consumption  and  revenue  for  power  and 
for  heating. 

Several  excellently  circumstanced  undertakings,  as  previously 
remarked,  made  surplus  profits,  some  considerable  ones,  during 
the  year;  but  others,  and  not  a  few,  produced  deficits.  .  Here  are 
examples:  Barnstaple,  £547;  Beckenham,  £1093;  Bristol,  £  768 
(this  was  after  appropriating  £3000  odd  for  renewals);  harn- 
worth,  £376;  Hastings,  £ 2919  (total  deficiency  to  March  last, 
£15,638) ;  Hey  wood,  £652  (excluding  loss  on  tramways)  ;  Kings¬ 
ton-on-Thames,  £1193;  Kirkcaldy,  ^,84;  Loughborough,  ^462,, 
Maidstone,  £158;  Morley,£53o;  Redditch,  by  means  of  a  “  grant 
of  £3000  from  the  rates,  carry  forward  a  sum  of  ^1235  (this  is 
a  singular  way  of  conducting  a  municipal  trading  undertaking)  , 
Stalybridge,  &c.,  Tramways  and  Electricity  Board  had  a  shortage 
of  £5  on  the  Electricity  Department,  and  £5938  on  the  tramways  ; 
Wakefield,  £213  ;  and'  Worcester,  £760,  but  in  this  case  some 
£900  expenditure  was  incurred  out  of  revenue  in  connection  with 
street  lighting.  As  remarked,  these  are  only  examples  of  under¬ 
takings  making  actual  loss ;  there  are  no  doubt  many  more.  A 
number  of  undertakings  have  made  small — very  small  certain  ot 
them— balances  of  net  profits ;  but  the  information  does  not  go 
so  far  as  to  show  us  whether  these  undertakings  have  anything  in 
the  nature  of  reserves.  Some  of  them,  we  are  afraid,  stand  a  very 
poor  chance  of  climbing  out  of  the  state  of  inveterate  financial 
depression.  Several  concerns  exhibit  recessions  in  the  balance 
of  net  profits.  The  surplus  net  revenue  of  Brighton  has  fallen 
from  £6254  to  £4751  ;  but  last  year  £1000  was  paid  in  settlement 
of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Arthur  Wright,  who  has  retired  from  the 
position  of  Consulting  Engineer.  Blackburn  has  had  a  set-back 
in  its  surplus  from  £1388  to  £697;  Blackpool,  from  ^,6266  to 
£5270;  Crewe,  from  £1478  to  £1268;  and  Oldham,  from  £2203 
to  £1300.  These  again  must  only  be  taken  as  illustrative  ;  there 
may  be  many  other  instances  that  have  not  come  under  notice. 
The  Epsom  undertaking  has  had  an  increase  in  consumption 
“  due  largely  to  the  opening  of  cinematograph  theatres.  4  he 
concern  has  therefore  not  been  cutting  huge  slices  oft  the  business 
of  the  Gas  Company. 

The  Bootle  electricity  supply  undertaking  seems  to  have  been 
hanging  about  at  the  entrances  to  progressive  paths  without  really 
venturing  upon  them.  That  is  what  we  gather  from  a  report  that 
the  Borough  Electrical  Engineer  has  made  to  his  Committee.  It 
only  requires  enterprise,  and  all  will  be  well  with  the  undertaking. 
Mr.  Clothier,  the  technical  chief  in  question,  seems  to  be  a  very 
sanguine  and  optimistic  man ;  and  he  does  not  give  his.  competi¬ 
tors  any  credit  for  being  in  the  position  to  bar  his  way,  if  only  Ins 
Committee  will  give  him  power  to  make  a  big  forward  movement. 
Why  at  the  present  time,  he  tells  us,  the  electric  motor  con¬ 
nections  aggregate  2533-horse  power;  but  there  are  users  of 
upwards  of  gooo-horse  power  being  served  by  steam  and  gas 
engines.  We  can  vision  Mr.  Clothier  waiting  at  the  entrance  of 
his  generating  station  to  welcojne  all  the  latter.  He  tells  his 
Committee  that  most  or  all  of  these  “  may  change  their  piesent 
arrangements  when  their  plants  get  older.”  4  hey  would  not  wait 
for  this,  so  anxious  are  they  all  for  the  electric  drive,  if  the  prices 
for  electricity  were  at  a  lower  figure — in  other  words,  “  the  change 
would  take  place  sooner  if  electricity  were  supplied  at  a  lower 
price.”  The  reduced  rates  for  power  would  also  encourage 
people  to  look  out  for  sites  for  building  factories  in  Bootle. 
There  would  be  no  place  then  like  Bootle  for  factories.  It  is 
wonderful  the  Committee  should  hesitate.  We  see,  too,  that 
an  experimental  lamp  replacement  scheme  is  being  tried  ;  but 
that  it  is  yet  too  early  to  judge  regarding  the  direct  financial 
effects.  We  should  like  Mr.  Clothier  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
terms  of  this  scheme,  in  order  to  see  how  it  compares  with  the 
maintenance  schemes  of  gas  undertakings.  One  effect  of  the 
scheme  has  been  “  to  induce  several  customers  to  continue,  extend, 
or  resume  the  electric  light  where  otherwise  they  would  not  have  done 
so.”  Surely  Mr.  Clothier  is  trying  to  deceive  us  !  Why  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  electrical  literature  is  that  once  electricity  is  adopted,  on 
account  of  the  mythical  savings  in  lighting  and  doctor’s  bills,  the 
improvement  of  the  air  of  rooms,  the  prolongation  of  life,  and 
the  saving  of  decorations  and  furniture,  it  is  never  again  given  up. 
Of  course,  gas  undertakings  in  the  course  of  their  replacement 
experiences,  know  the  other  side  of  the  story.  Here  in  Bootle 
there  are  “  several  ”  consumers  who  would  have  discontinued,  or 
who  would  have  refused  to  resume,  electric  lighting,  with  all  its 
electrically  drawn  economic  and  preservative  attributes,  unless 
such  a  comparatively  paltry  thing  as  a  lamp  replacement  scheme 
had  been  devised.  However,  there  is  the  admission.  Evidently, 
Mr.  Clothier  is  not  altogether  sure  of  the  financial  result  of  the 
scheme,  as  he  declines  to  hazard  even  an  opinion  as  to  how  it  will 
work  out.  Then  our  friend  states  that  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  Bootle  in  the  use  of  electricity  for  heating,  cooking,  and 
general  domestic  purposes,  “  though  in  other  supply  areas  the  use 
of  electric  energy  for  these  purposes  is  rapidly  increasing.  Is 
Mr.  Clothier  thinking  of  those  seventeen  electric  cookers  that  Mr. 
Seabrook  reports  have  been  installed  in  Marylebone?  We  will 
not  press  the  point  ?  But,  touching  the  same  matter,  it  is  his 
view  that  a  reduction  of  price  per  unit  would  boost-up  things  in 
this  direction.  There  will  be  interest  in  watching  the  effect  of 
the  new  diet  that  Mr.  Clothier  has  prescribed  for  Bootle’s  muni¬ 
cipal  baby. 

The  metallic  filament  lamp,  we  learn  from  a  recent  issue  ot  the 


“  Electrical  Times,”  is  not  having  all  its  own  way  among  private 
users  of  current.  Although  the  lamp  has,  in  one  form  or  another  , 
been  with  us  for  upwards  of  six  years,  “  there  is  still  much  woi  k 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  removing  prejudice  and  misconception. 
The  trouble,  as  seen  electrically,  seems  to  be  that  many  private 
consumers  will  not  scrap  their  carbon  filament  lamps  for  the  more 
expensive  ones ;  and  they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  see  that  the 
turning  out  of  lamps  throughout  a  house  that  cost  gd.  or  so  apiece, 
and  putting  in  their  places  lamps  that  cost  three,  four,  or  more 
times  as  much,  is  a  good  investment.  One  or  two  of  the  metallic 
variety  put  in  on  trial  do  not  make  a  sufficient,  impression  on 
the  quarterly  account  for  current  to  satisfy  the  private  consumer 
as  to  the  claims.  But  there  is  another  reason.  The  writer  knows 
of  more  than  one  case  where  trial  metallic  filament  lamps  have 
been  fitted  in  rooms  commonly  used  in  a  household ;  and  the 
glare  of  the  light  and  the  aching  eyes,  after  a  spell  of  reading  or 
writing,  have  resulted  in  a  return  to  the  less  offensive  carbon  fila¬ 
ment  lamp.  We  remember  Mr.  A.  P.  Trotter,  Electrical  Adviser 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  not  long  since  confessing  that  over  his 
office  desk,  despite  the  extravagance,  he  prefers  the  carbon  fila¬ 
ment  lamp,  entertaining  as  he  does  some  sympathy  for,  and 
interest  in  the  preservation  of,  his  eyesight.  T  he  latest  forms  °‘ 
incandescent  gas-burner  are  far  less  offensive  in  this  regard  than 
any  type  of  electric  incandescent  burner. 

What  is  “  actual  cost”  for  electricity  ?  Does  it  embrace  every¬ 
thing,  including  capital  charges  and  depreciation.  The  question 
is  asked  because  Alderman  Vorley,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Islington  Borough  Council,  quoted  certain  figures  which  he  said 
were  below  cost.  The  charge  for  public  lighting,  he  remarked, 
was  now  r67d.  per  unit ;  the  average  for  all  London  was  r&3d.  ; 
while  outside  London,  it  was  z'osd.  “The  price  quoted  was 
slightly  below  cost.”  Then  he  went  on  to  say  the  Committee  had 
at  one  time  overcharged  for  public  lighting.  While,  however, 
the  Council  had  paid  the  Committee  £18, 000  more  than  cost  price, 
the  Committee  had  also  supplied  the  Council  with  electricity  under 
cost  to  the  amount  of  £12,000;  so  that  through  the  public  lighting, 
in  fifteen  years,  the  Council  had  paid  a  sum  of  £ 6000  above  the 
actual  cost,  without  reckoning  the  charge  for  depreciation.  We 
suppose  Alderman  Vorley  understands  what  he  is  talking  about. 
If  so,  then  his  statement  is  presented  for  what  it  is  worth.  We 
know  of  some  municipal  undertakings  that  are  supplying  cui tent 
to  metallic  filament  lamps  at  id.  and  less  per  unit  for  street  light¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  compete  with  inverted  gas-burners.  I  he  chaige 
of  iffiyd.  per  unit,  Alderman  Vorley  says,  is  below  cost  price  ;  and 
therefore  what  the  worthy  Alderman  would  say  to  a  charge  ot  a 
fraction  of  a  penny  per  unit,  we  do  not  know.  The  average  cost 
of  the  units  of  electricity  generated  at  Islington  during  the  year 
covered  by  the  last  returns  of  the  London  County  Council  is  2‘qd., 
including  nsd.  for  total  capital  expenses  and  o‘o8d.  for  rates 
and  taxes. 

Can  anyone  assist  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Leeds  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  a  fire  that  occurred  yesterday  week,  about  half- 
past  one  in  the  afternoon,  in  their  beautiful  historic  place  ol 
worship  known  as  the  Oxford  Place  Chapel  ?  1  he  total  damage 

is  calculated  at  between  £3000  and  £4000— among  the  damage 
being  the  destruction  of  the  organ,  the  beautiful  rostrum,  pait  ot 
the  ceiling,  and  a  number  of  pews.  The  chapel  was  closed  ,  and 
how  the  fire  broke  out  is  described  as  a  “  mystery.”  1  he  fire 
cannot  be  put  down  to  the  heating  apparatus,  as  Old  Sol  has  lately 
rendered  unnecessary  the  use  of  that  adjunct  to  the  sacred  edifice. 
One  local  paper  says  that  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  hre 
originated  “  at  the  electric  switchboard  near  the  organ.”  Another 
local  paper  says  that  some  people  “  suspect  the  fusing  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  wire  near  the  organ.”  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  papers  aie 
cautious,  and  do  not  definitely  attribute  the  fire  to  an  electrical 
cause.  They  will  consequently  escape  castigation  from  our  elec¬ 
trical  contemporaries.  But  the  direction  in  which  suspicion  tests 
is  clear  ;  and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  suspicion  appears 
to  have  a  fairly  substantial  foundation.  But  the  origin  of  the  fire 
is  referred  to  as  a  mystery,  which  the  worshippers  at  the  chapel 
would  like  cleared  up. 


The  current  number  of  the  “Transactions”  of  the  Junior 
Institution  of  Engineers  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Cutler,  jun.,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.  (Past  Chairman),  entitled  “  Across 
the  Alps  by  Motor.”  The  interest  of  the  contribution  is  enhanced 
by  the  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  excellently  reproduced 
photographs. 

London  is  to  have  a  Permanent  Exhibition  of  Patents,  which 
it  is  anticipated  by  the  promoters  will  fulfil  a  long-felt  want.  The 
exhibition  will  be  situated  in  a  central  position,  and  will  be  open 
to  the  public  all  the  year  round.  There  will  be  no  charge  for 
admission.  The  object  is  to  establish  a  centre  where  inventors 
may  display  their  patents  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion  of  possible  purchasers.  Visitors  will  be  received  at  the  exhi¬ 
bition  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  conducted  through  the 
various  sections  by  expert  demonstrators,  who  will  not  only  be 
able  to  point  out  the  merits  of  each  patent,  but  will  be  able  to 
quote  for  any  country  in  the  world  for  same.  4  he  exhibition  has, 
it  is  said,  already  received  a  considerable  amount  of  suppoit  from 
important  firms  ;  and  when  it  opens  there  should  be  a  noteworthy 
display  of  great  variety.  Further  particulars  are  contained  in  a 
prospectus  which  is  being  issued  at  the  present  time,  and  which 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to  the  Administration  Office, 
No.  165,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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PERSONAL. 

The  Wells  Urban  District  Council  have  appointed  Mr.  G.  A. 
Lusted,  of  South  Godstone,  as  the  Working  Manager  of  their  gas 
undertaking. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Salford  Town  Council  on  Wednesday  last, 
a  graceful  tribute  was  paid  to  the  Mayor,  Alderman  Phillips, 
who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  for  the  part  he 
played  in  the  recent  labour  troubles ;  and  the  event  was  all  the 
more  notable  from  the  fact  that  the  matter  was  introduced  by 
Councillor  Purcell,  a  Labour  member,  and  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  Mayor  and  other  members  of  the  Gas  Committee.  Mr.  Pur¬ 
cell,  before  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Council  was  entered 
upon,  said  that  he  wished,  on  behalf  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  the 
borough,  to  express  their  best  thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  his  work 
in  regard  to  the  labour  disputes,  which  had,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  He  (Mr.  Purcell) 
was  frequently  compelled  to  be  in  a  position  of  hostility  to  the 
Mayor  in  many  matters;  but  he  felt  he  was  bound  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  thank  him  for  his  work  in  bringing  the  disputes  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  settlement.  Alderman  Worsley,  in  supporting,  said  he 
was  sure  everybody  would  acquiesce  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  Mr.  Purcell.  They  all  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Mayor 
for  the  arduous  duty  he  had  performed  and  the  successful  settle¬ 
ments  he  had  brought  about.  In  his  response,  Alderman  Phillips 
said  he  had  only  endeavoured  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 


OBITUARY. 

SAMUEL  WESTALL  DURKIN. 

Unhappily,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Durkin,  of  Southampton,  has  not 
lived  long  to  enjoy  his  retirement.  Less  than  three  months  ago 
he  relinquished  the  position  of  Resident  Engineer  and  Manager  of 
the  Southampton  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company ;  and  last  Wednes¬ 
day  news  was  received  of  his  sudden  death  at  Eastbourne,  to 
which  place  he  had  gone  a  few  days  previously  to  spend  a  holiday. 
Deceased  was  for  59  years  connected  with  the  Company ;  and 
was,  of  course,  well  known  in  Southampton,  where  his  death  is 
deeply  regretted — as  it  will  also  be  by  his  numerous  friends  in 
the  gas  profession. 

Mr.  Durkin,  who  was  a  native  of  Southampton,  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  gas  manufacture  since  1852,  when  he  became  the  pupil 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Sharp,  then  Engineer  of  the  Company,  who 
was  well  known  as  a  pioneer  in  gas  cookery.  Five  years  later,  Mr. 
Durkin  became  Assistant- Engineer ;  and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Sharp,  in  1867,  he  was  appointed  Resident  Engineer  and  Manager. 
In  the  59  years  of  his  service,  Mr.  Durkin,  of  course,  saw  many 
changes  in  connection  with  gas  supply ;  and  he  assisted  in 
great  local  developments.  In  1852,  the  annual  output  of  the 
Company  was  34  million  cubic  feet ;  last  year,  the  figure  was 
750  million  cubic  feet ;  while  the  whole  of  the  extensive  works  of 
the  Company  were  built  or  rebuilt  during  his  period  of  office.  In 
1852,  the  largest  gasholder  was  one  of  60,000  feet  capacity.  To¬ 
day  there  are  five,  ranging  in  capacity  from  250,000  to  2,000,000 
cubic  feet.  The  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Durkin  was  held  was 
manifested  on  his  retirement  in  J  unc  last,  when  he  was  the  recipient 
of  handsome  gifts  from  the  staff  of  the  Company. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1902  Mr.  Durkin  was  elected 
President  of  the  Incorporated  Gas  Institute;  and  he  was  twice 
President  of  the  South-West  of  England  Association  of  Gas  Mana¬ 
gers,  which  is  now  merged  in  the  Southern  District  Association. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Southampton  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce — having  been  elected  a  Director  as  long  ago 
as  1889.  Prior  to  becoming  a  pupil  under  Mr.  Sharp,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Durkin  was  with  his  brother,  who  was  at  the 
time  Manager  of  the  Croydon  Gas  Company.  His  successor  as 
Manager  at  Southampton  was  his  son,  Mr.  Frank  Durkin,  who 
had  for  many  years  filled  the  position  of  Assistant-Engineer. 


Dr.  J.  F.  Armstrong,  who  died  last  Tuesday,  in  his  seventieth 
year,  was  Chairman  of  the  South  Shields  Gas  Company,  as  well 
as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Sunderland  and  South  Shields  Water 
Company.  He  had  been  a  Borough  Magistrate  in  South  Shields 
since  1880;  and  for  a  long  period  was  Senior  Honorary  Surgeon 
to  the  Ingham  Infirmary,  of  which  institution  he  was  one  of  the 
founders. 

The  death  occurred  last  week  of  Mr.  H.  Leicester  Greville, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  In  early  years,  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  late  Mr. 
Keates,  Chemist  to  the  old  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  in 
due  time  became  his  assistant,  and  then  principal  assistant. 
While  thus  acting,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Chemist  to  the 
Commercial  Gas  Company,  of  London,  which  he  occupied  for  a 
long  period,  retiring  only  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  clever  man, 
and  in  his  particular  line  as  a  gas-works  chemist  established  a 
reputation  almost  unequalled,  both  by  his  industry  and  writings 
on  technical  subjects  and  answers  to  correspondents.  A  number 
of  his  original  communications  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
“Journal,”  extending  over  a  long  period  ;  and  others  have  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  On  his  retirement,  he  continued  his 
profession  in  a  private  consultative  capacity,  settling  at  Bromley, 
Kent.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  (to  whom  he  was  deeply  at¬ 
tached),  his  health  gave  way;  and  he  died  of  cancer,  aged  62. 


TRADES  UNION  CONGRESS. 


Meeting  in  Newcastle. 

There  was  some  increase  in  the  number  of  delegates  to  this 
year’s  Trades  Union  Congress,  as  compared  with  those  present 
at  the  Sheffield  gathering  twelve  months  ago  ;  and  the  number  of 
members  represented  was  also  greater.  The  gathering  last  week 
— which  was  the  forty-fourth  of  the  series — took  place  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne ;  and,  to  be  precise,  there  were  521  delegates  in 
attendance,  with  an  aggregate  representation  of  1,662,133  members, 
distributed  among  200  affiliated  Unions.  These  delegates  in¬ 
cluded  23  Members  of  Parliament,  more  than  one-half  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Miners’  Federation;  and  there  were  between 
80  and  90  who  serve  in  a  public  capacity  as  magistrates,  aldermen, 
or  councillors.  The  largest -individual  group  of  workers  repre¬ 
sented  were  the  miners  of  the  country,  who  had  132  delegates,  in 
the  interests  of  an  aggregate  membership  of  553,513.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Congress  was  Mr.  W.  Mullin,  J.P. ;  while  it  is  stated 
that  the  Home  Office  was  represented  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Shackleton, 
the  new  Labour  Adviser,  and  the  Labour  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  by  Messrs.  I.  H.  Mitchell  and  D.  C.  Cummings. 
Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Steadman,  it  became  necessary 
to  appoint  a  new  General  Secretary ;  and  the  position — to  which 
is  attached  a  salary  of  £300  a  year — fell  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Bowerman, 
M.P.,  who  was  the  only  candidate  nominated. 

Some  routine  business  having  been  transacted  at  the  opening 
sitting  on  the  Monday,  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
address.  There  was,  of  course,  no  lack  of  material  on  which  to 
base  his  remarks;  and  a  good  many  subjects  were  dealt  with. 
Among  the  opening  points  was  one  of  general  interest :  “  Your 
Parliamentary  Committee  received  an  official  invitation  to  send 
two  representatives  to  be  present  at  the  Coronation  of  King 
George  V.  and  Queen  Mary.  This  is  the  first  time  in  history 
that  the  Trade  Union  movement  has  been  so  honoured  ;  and  your 
Parliamentary  Committee  decided  to  accept  the  invitation.” 
Dealing  with  the  Insurance  Bill,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
certain  features  called  for  careful  deliberation ;  but  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  measure,  when  brought  into  practical  operation, 
would  make  great  changes  in  the  industrial  conditions  as  they 
were  known  to-day.  The  fact  that  a  weekly  contribution  would 
be  required,  would  cause  even  the  most  indifferent  to  take  greater 
interest  in  the  working  of  the  Act.  To  the  statement  that  they,  as 
a  Trade  Union  body,  naturally  looked  with  satisfaction  on  the 
removal,  by  the  passing  of  the  Parliamentary  Bill,  of  a  perpetual 
bar  to  the  declared  will  of  the  people,  the  President  added  what 
sounds  like  a  threat :  “  It  behoves  those  in  authority  to  take  heed 
of  the  lesson,  lest  they,  too,  in  turn,  fall  by  the  wayside.”  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Coal  Mines  Bill,  Mr.  Mullin  said  that  this  had  been 
|  beaten  into  shape  in  the  Grand  Committee,  and,  it  seemed  to  him, 
more  hammered  than  was  necessary  so  far  as  the  safety  of  the 
miners  was  concerned.  But  for  the  strength  of  the  miners’  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Parliament,  it  almost  looked  as  if  a  great  deal  of  the 
sympathy  aroused  by  the  recent  disastrous  colliery  explosions 
would  have  been  forgotten  in  the  anxiety  of  the  owners  to  pre¬ 
serve  profits.  As  it  was,  the  Bill  promised  to  be  a  considerable 
improvement  upon  the  present  Act,  more  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  more  efficient  inspection.  It  was  a  sad 
commentary,  but  one,  he  was  afraid,  with  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
it,  that  until  more  experience  was  gained — heaven  save  the  mark, 
for  it  meant  further  loss  of  life !— on  the  question  of  ventilation, 
coal  dust,  and  electricity  in  mines,  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
colliery  proprietors  were  not  likely  to  be  further  disturbed.  When 
would  legislators  make  the  life  of  the  individual  the  first,  and  the 
profit  and  loss  account  the  second,  consideration  ?  Some  remarks 
followed  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  railway  trouble  ;  and  these, 
as  may  be  imagined  when  the  nature  of  the  gathering  at  which 
they  were  made  is  considered,  were  anything  but  flattering  to  the 
railway  directors  and  to  the  Government  in  thinking  “  more  of 
sending  troops  without  any  applications  from  the  civil  authorities 
all  over  the  country,  instead  of  sharply  laying  down  the  law  to 
these  commercial  magnates.”  As  to  the  refusal  of  the  com¬ 
panies  to  officially  recognize  the  Unions,  he  asked  whether  there 
was  any  trade  outside  a  self-centred  railway  company  that  had 
not  found  it  of  inestimable  advantage  to  meet  chosen  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Labour  face  to  face,  instead  of  workmen  who  had  to 
go  back  to  their  duties.  “  Nobody  knowing  what  it  means,”  said 
the  President,  “enters  upon  a  strike  lightly;  but  just  as  certainly 
no  Trade  Unionist  can  think  of  giving  up  the  right  to  leave  work 
if  he  believes  there  is  a  just  call  to  do  so.  Of  late  years  the 
policy  as  to  wages  and  working  conditions  has  been  in  favour 
of  mutual  agreements,  boards  of  conciliation,  and  the  like.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  they  have  altogether  commended  them¬ 
selves  in  actual  working  to  organized  labour.  A  drawn-out  arbi¬ 
tration  agony  to  men  not  receiving  a  living  wage,  or  to  others 
speeded-up  to  the  point  of  collapse,  has  its  limits.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  various  non-contentious  reso¬ 
lutions,  of  which  there  is  no  need  to  take  note  here,  were  passed  ; 
and  the  first  day’s  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close.  Before 
the  commencement  of  the  business  on  Tuesday,  the  Lord  Mayor 
(Sir  William  Stephenson)  extended  to  the  delegates  a  hearty 
welcome,  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  and  the  people  of  New¬ 
castle.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Sir  William  expressed  the 
hope  that  there  would  result  from  the  present  Congress  a  prac¬ 
tical  suggestion  in  the  direction  of  the  prevention  of  such  serious 
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dislocations  of  the  business  of  the  country  as  they  had  recently 
witnessed,  and  that  there  would  not  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  the 
employers,  as  well  as  the  employed,  a  disposition  to  deal  with  the 
question  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  1  he 
virtue  of  patriotism,  he  added,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
either  party.  In  dealing  with  these  matters,  he  trusted  patriotism 
would  come  well  to  the  front ;  for  it  undoubtedly  had  a  great 
bearing  upon  national  prosperity.  It  was  not  long  after  the  Con¬ 
gress  had  settled  down  to  work,  that  the  harmony  which  had  so 
far  characterized  the  meeting  was  broken.  Numerous  delegates 
complained  forcibly  of  the  presence,  by  invitation,  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Home  Office  and  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  but  a 
motion  condemning  the  Parliamentary  Committee  for  having 
issued  the  invitations  was  lost  by  a  large  majority,  A  resolution 
protesting  against  the  use  of  the  military  in  recent  trade  disputes 
met,  however,  with  a  better  fate. 

The  remaining  business  of  the  morning  session  was  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  which 
dealt  with  numerous  matters  of  interest  to  the  members.  It  was 
stated  that  considerable  interest  had  been  shown  throughout  the 
country  in  the  National  Insurance  Bill.  Probably  few  measures 
had  been  more  generally  welcomed,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
strongly  and  closely  criticized,  than  this  particular  Bill ;  but, 
given  the  desire,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  made  thoroughly  acceptable.  The  question  of  making  Trade 
Union  combinations  permanent  in  their  character  had  occupied 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  Committee ;  and  it  seemed  to  them 
that  the  State  Insurance  Bill  offered  a  possible  means  to  this  end. 
The  whole  industrial  community  were  to  be  compulsorily  insured 
against  sickness ;  while  some  millions  were  to  be  insured 
against  unemployment.  The  tendency  among  organized  workmen 
would  be  to  have  each  separate  Trade  Union  registered  as  an 
approved  society  for  sickness  insurance  purposes.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  after  mature  deliberation,  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 
materially  strengthen  the  Unions,  and  consolidate  the  Trade 
Union  movement,  if  the  various  Societies  were  grouped  together 
into  as  few  groups  as  possible  ;  that  each  group  should  be  made 
the  sole  channel  of  receiving  and  paying  the  money  obtained  from 
the  Treasury  for  the  purposes  of  sickness  insurance;  that  the 
duty  of  administration  should,  so  far  as  the  Treasury  require¬ 
ments  admit,  be  assumed  by  a  representative  body  elected  from 
each  separate  group  ;  and  that  a  united  and  immediate  effort 
should  be  put  forth  to  induce  the  Government  to  make  such 
alterations  in  the  Bill  as  would  admit  of  these  suggestions  being 
carried  out. 

The  passing  of  resolutions  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  was  then 
proceeded  with — many  of  which  must  be  passed  over.  Some 
of  them  were  of  the  sweeping  order  which  one  has  come  to  look 
for  in  connection  with  the  large  requirements  of  Trade  Unionists. 
Quite  early,  for  instance,  the  Congress  instructed  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Committee  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  oppose  the  Bills  of  rail¬ 
way  companies,  public  authorities,  and  private  companies  refusing 
to  recognize  Trade  Unions,  and  to  “  endeavour  to  secure  by  en¬ 
actment  the  establishment  of  a  fair  wage  principle  and  improved 
conditions  for  all  workers.”  The  placing  on  the  market  by  the 
authorities,  at  a  low  price,  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  of  prison- 
made  mats,  is  naturally  against  Trade  Union  principles.  Then 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  came  in  for  another  “instruction” 
— that  they  should  take  steps  forthwith  to  persuade  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  or  else 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  field  of  in¬ 
dustrial  life  assurance,  with  a  view  to  its  nationalization.  Later, 
the  nationalization  of  the  railways  was  called  for.  This  is  a  pet 
idea  with  some  people  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  a  little  unkind  of  one 
of  the  delegates  to  admit  that  “  the  resolution  had  been  put  for¬ 
ward  for  the  last  nineteen  years.”  In  these  times  of  change,  it  is 
more  than  usually  dangerous  to  prophesy  ;  but  one  may  hazard 
the  opinion  that  opportunity  will  be  allowed  the  Congress  for 
bringing  it  forward  for  at  any  rate  another  nineteen  years — that  is, 
if  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  a  recently  published  estimate  that 
the  securing  of  the  eighteen  leading  English  Railway  Companies 
might  cost  the  State  upwards  of  £86o, 000,000,  reckoned  at  twenty- 
five  years’  purchase,  apart  altogether  from  any  allowance  for 
prospects.  The  complete  reversal  of  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the 
celebrated  Osborne  case  was  called  for ;  and  the  meeting  then 
adjourned. 

The  proceedings  on  Wednesday  were  devoted  largely  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  Labour  daily  news¬ 
paper,  and  to  discussing  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  institution 
of  “  a  real  citizen  army,  entirely  free  from  military  law  in  times  of 
peace,  and  officered  completely  by  the  selection  of  the  rank  and 
file.”  On  the  first  matter,  nothing  definite  was  settled  ;  but  the 
citizen  army  was  sent  to  the  “  right  about  ”  by  a  large  majority- 
one  delegate,  in  the  course  of  a  strong  speech  in  opposition,  quietly 
asking  how  often  the  officers  were  to  be  elected.  A  nice  little 
string  of  seven  resolutions  was  passed,  all  dealing  with  workmen’s 
compensation.  The  last  of  these  once  more  “  instructed  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee” — this  time  to  “immediately”  press  the 
Government  to  appoint  a  Departmental  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Compensation  Act  of  1906,  with  a  view 
to  the  inclusion  of  needful  amendments.  Next  day  the  Congress 
expressed  strong  disapproval  and  condemnation  of  the  system  of 
fining  in  the  textile  and  other  industries,  and  “  urged  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee  ”  to  impress  upon  the  Government  the 
immediate  necessity  of  passing  a  law  to  prevent  deductions  for 
any  purpose  op  caqse  whatever  frorq  wages  earned.  The  Laboqr 


Exchanges  having  been  criticized,  the  Congressrejected  a  motion 
which  was  in  favour  of  making  any  national  insurance  scheme 
wholly  non-contributor}’.  Subsequently,  however,  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that  any  scheme  of  State  Insurance  must 
place  the  whole  burden  of  insuring  all  workers,  whatever  their 
age,  whose  wages  are  less  than  15s.  per  week,  upon  the  State  and 
the  employers;  as  also  was  one  claiming,  among  other  things,  that 
persons  with  wages  below  25s.  should  be  called  upon  to  contri¬ 
bute  less  than  higher-paid  men,  or  else  be  relieved  of  all  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  scheme. 

Some  liveliness  was  witnessed  on  Friday,  though  the  sitting 
opened  quietly  enough.  A  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  the  Congress,  “recognizing  the  increased  power  of  the 
capitalists,  in  closing-up  their  ranks  and  in  their  adoption  of  im¬ 
proved  methods,  deplores  the  lack  of  similar  consolidation  among 
the  workers.  It  urges,  therefore,  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  take  steps  to  call  conferences  of  the  different  industries,  with  a 
view  of  amalgamating  the  several  Trade  Unions  connected  with 
each  industry.”  It  was  also  agreed  that  there  is  need  for  legis¬ 
lation  to  put  an  end  to  employers  using  the  weapon  of  eviction 
during  trade  disputes.  Of  course,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  all 
the  weapons,  as  far  as  possible,  on  one’s  own  side.  The  transport 
workers  having  been  congratulated  on  their  “  magnificent  efforts 
to  redress  grievances,  it  was  decided  that  “  no  effort  shall  be 
spared  by  the  forces  of  organized  labour  to  arouse  and  maintain 
the  discontent  of  underpaid  workers  with  their  condition,  and  to 
quicken  and  assist  their  determination  to  use  all  possible  means  to 
win  for  themselves  a  living  wage.”  This  holds  out  promise  of  further 
activity.  Mr.  Will  Crooks  and  other  Labour  Members  were  next 
severely  criticized  for  introducing  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  dealing  with  labour  disputes,  without  the  authority  or  con¬ 
sent  of  either  the  Trade  Unions  of  the  country  or  the  Labour 
Party ;  the  resolution  of  protest  concluding  with  the  words  :  “  We 
desire  to  make  it  clear  that  we  will  by  every  means  in  our  power 
resist  any  attempt  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  right  of  the  workers 
to  strike  at  any  time,  when  we  consider  such  action  necessary  in 
defence  or  furtherance  of  their  rights.”  The  extensive  powers 
now  exercised  by  the  permanent  officials  in  the  various  Govern¬ 
ment  Departments  was  next  condemned  as  detrimental  to  the 
democratic  progress  of  the  nation ;  and  a  number  of  resolutions 
dealing  with  mining  matters  followed.  Afterwards  the  “  unsatis¬ 
factory  interpretation  given  to  the  fair  wages  resolution  by  the 
permanent  officials  of  the  various  Government  Departments  was 
the  subject  of  a  series  of  motions,  as  were  also  the  questions  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour.  A  long  resolution  on  the  “Trades 
Unions  Education  Policy”  was  brought  forward;  and  on  Mr.  J. 
Sexton  attempting  to  speak  against  it,  the  delegates  at  first  refused 
to  hear  him.  An  unruly  scene  ensued  ;  and  the  President  ordered 
Mr.  Sexton  to  retire.  This,  however,  he  refused  to  do  ;  and  finally 
Congress  settled  down  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

The  final  session,  on  Saturday,  was  largely  taken  up  with  elec¬ 
tions.  In  this  connection,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Will  Thorne, 
M.P.,  had  been  chosen  as  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  would  therefore  be  President  of  next  year’s  Congress, 
which  will  be  held  at  Newport  (Mon.).  Among  the  resolutions 
passed  was  one  drafted  by  the  General  Purposes  Committee  to 
meet  the  demand  for  unification  of  labour  forces.  It  expressed 
the  opinion  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  unite  in  one  effective 
central  organization  the  various  Unions  and  Societies  at  present 
comprising  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  the  Labour  Party, 
with  the  object  of  providing  the  same  facilities  for  the  discussion 
of  Trade  Union  and  Labour  matters  as  at  present  exist.  The 
Parliamentary  Committee  were  instructed  to  co-operate  with  the 
Executive  of  the  Labour  Party  in  formulating  a  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  a  central  body  having  this  object.  One  delegate, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  expressed  the  opinion  that  to 
merge  the  industrial  side  of  their  work  into  the  political  was  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Yet  another  motion  called  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  jury  system,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  generally  into  the  “  present  method 
of  administering  justice  as  between  plaintiff  and  defendant. 


Scottish  Junior  Gas  Association— Eastern  District. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  this  Association  (Mr.  W.  Geddes,  of 
Granton)  has  issued  a  poster  for  display  at  all  the  gas-works 
within  the  district,  giving  an  account  of  the  business  to  be  before 
the  Association  during  the  ensuing  winter.  The  syllabus  sets 
forth  the  following  arrangements :  Sept.  30.  Opening  Meeting, 
to  be  held  in  Edinburgh.  Business:  The  address  of  the  President, 
Mr.  John  R.  Moyes,  of  Granton,  and  an  address  by  Mr.  A. 
Canning  Williams,  of  Edinburgh,  on  “  The  Financial  Department 
of  a  Gas  Undertaking.”  Feb.  17.  Visit  to  the  Granton  Gas- 
Works.  March  9.  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Dunfermline. 
Business  :  “  Vertical  Settings  v.  Horizontal  Settings,”  by  Mr. 
R.  J.  Philp,  of  Dunfermline.  Question  Box.  March  30.  Joint 
visit  with  the  Western  District  to  the  Alloa  Gas  and  Electricity 
Works.  May  4.  Visit  to  Messrs.  Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  Limited, 
of  Coatbridge.  May  25.  Quarterly  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Perth. 
Business  :  An  address  by  Mr.  W.  B.  M'Lusky,  and  a  paper  on 
“  Carbonization  in  Bulk,”  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Scott,  B.Sc.,  of  Granton. 
June  15.  Visit  to  the  meter  works  of  Messrs.  James  Milne  and 
Son,  Limited,  of  Edinburgh.  July  6.  Annual  general  meeting,  to 
be  held  in  Edinburgh.  Business  :  “  Coke-Oven  Gas  and  Town 
Lighting:  The  Direct  Recovery  of  Sulphate  of  Am.monia,  by 
Mr.  W,  R.  Barry,  of  Alloa. 
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WILLIAM  YOUNG: 

AN  APPRECIATION. 

By  Alfred  Daniell,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  D.Sc.,  P.R.S.E., 

ADVOCATE  AND  BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

With  an  Appendix ,  being  an  Index  to  all  Mr.  Young's  Published  Writings  and  Recorded  Utterances  on  Technology. 

Prepared  for  the  “William  Young  Memorial  Lectureship”  of  the  North  British  Association  of  Gas  Managers.] 


On  March  1,  1907,  we  lost  our  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
Mr.  William  Young,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  as  things  go 
now,  for  he  was  only  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  and  was  in  the  full 
swing  of  an  intellectual  activity  which  seemed  progressively  to 
increase  and  to  expand  to  the  very  end.  But  he  had  lived  a 
strenuous  life  of  sbrvice  to  the  gas  industry  and  to  the  shale  in¬ 
dustry  of  Scotland,  the  value  of  which  it  is  beyond  words  to  tell. 
His  loss  we  then  felt,  and  still  feel,  to  be  irreparable  in  every  way  ; 
but  the  memory  of  his  presence  and  his  guidance  and  example 
are  with  us,  and  the  North  British  Association  ot  Gas  Managers 
has  decided  to  found  a  William  Young  Memorial  Lectureship  to 
keep  his  memory  green  among  those  who  come  after  us.  I  he 
Association  has  done  me  the  very  great  honour  of  asking  me  to 
write  an  introductory  appreciation  of  Mr.  Young.  I  feel  the 
honour  deeply,  but  I  also  feel  my  own  inadequacy  to  the  task  of 
doing  anything  like  full  justice  to  the  memory  of  my  friend.  I 
fear  I  can  do  little  more  than  give,  and  that  very  imperfectly,  a 
general  idea,  to  those  who  did  not  know  him,  of  what  manner  of 
man  he  was  and  what  the  nature  of  his  work  and  services  has 
been.  His  presence  itself  was  an  inspiration  ;  and  words  are 
feeble  as  means  of  conveying  the  impression  which  his  person¬ 
ality  produced!" 

Mr.  Young  lived  but  little  in  the  public  eye;  and  Scotland  at 
large  knew  but  little  of  one  of  its  greatest  sons.  But  in  the  circles 
in  which  he  spent  his  active  life  he  commanded  an  admiration,  a 
respect,  a  confidence,  and  an  affection  which  made  him  the  man 
of  men  among  us. 

The  incidents  of  his  unassuming  and  straightforward  life  are 
plain  and  simple.  Born  in  1841  at  Selkirk,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
John  Young,  the  Manager  of  the  Selkirk  Gas-Works,  who  was 
himself  a  man  much  looked  up  to  as  an  adviser  in  gas  matters, 
William  Y  oung  was  brought  up  amid  gas  working  and  its  pro¬ 
blems;  and  in  1854  Mr.  John  Young  with  his  family  removed  to 
Dalkeith,  where  for  the  next  fifteen  years  he  was  Manager  of  the 
gas-works.  He  was  much  in  request  as  an  experimental  lecturer 
on  chemical  and  physical  subjects,  and  his  son  William  learned 
much  through  helping  him  with  his  demonstrations.  Mr.  William 
Young  always  spoke,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  with  the  highest  affec¬ 
tion  and  respect  of  his  father  and  his  mother;  but  the  young  lad 
seems  also  to  have  found  what  he  called  a  “  scientific  father  ”  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Peter  Brash,  a  soap,  candle,  and  oil  manufacturer, 
of  Leith,  who  took  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  him,  and  gave 
him  facilities  for  pursuing  his  scientific  studies,  which  he  carried 
on  under  Professor  Lyon  Playfair  (afterwards  Lord  Playfair)  and 
others  in  Edinburgh.  Meanwhile,  the  lad  had  been  apprenticed 
to  a  plumber  in  Dalkeith,  and  the  journeyman  who  had  to  teach 
him  his  trade  was  none  other  than  our  excellent  and  lamented 
friend  the  late  Mr.  Bell,  sen.,  of  the  Dalkeith  Gas-Works.  Mr. 
Bell  found  the  lad  to  have  a  restlessly  inquiring  and  inventive 
spirit,  and  to  be  continually  improving  the  ways  of  doing  things. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  we  find  Mr.  Young  engaged  as  Manager 
of  the  Lasswade  Gas-Works.  The  works  was  a  small  one,  but  it 
presented  its  opportunities,  for  close  at  hand  there  was  a  large 
bing  of  waste  shale,  or,  rather,  shale  brought  up  from  a  coal  pit 
and  thrown  aside  as  waste.  Mr.  Young  thought  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  gas  out  of  this,  and  asked  permission  to  take  a 
sample.  He  was  offered  the  whole  bing  if  he  would  only  take  it 
away.  He  set  to  work,  and  made  some  8000  to  9000  cubic  feet  of 
very  good  gas  per  ton.  This  turned  his  attention  to  shale  and  its 
problems,  and  ere  long  Mr.  Young  was  managing  shale  oil  distilla¬ 
tion  not  only  at  the  gas-works  but  also  at  the  coal  pit.  At  that 
time  the  shale  oil  industry  was  in  a  very  bad  way ;  oil  was  made 
in  horizontal  retorts  partly  filled  with  shale,  but  the  products  were 
charred,  and,  of  course,  there  was  no  such  thing  then  dreamed  of 
as  a  yield  of  ammonia.  William  Young  thought  it  out ;  the  pro¬ 
blem  was  how  to  get  the  products  away  without  their  being 
charred  on  the  way  out.  Mr.  Brash  took  a  practical  interest 
in  the  experimental  work,  which  was  carried  out  at  Lasswade,  and 
presently  he  got  Mr.  Young  appointed  as  Manager  of  the  Straiton 
Oil-Works.  The  result  was  what  has  been  called  the  salvation  of 
the  Scotch  shale  oil  industry,  by  a  vertical  retort,  in  which  the 
products  were  first  condensed  as  far  as  possible  and  were  then 
heated  and  swept  through  the  shale  in  a  downward  direction,  so 
as  to  clear  out  the  condensable  constituents  of  the  vapours  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  thus  remove  them  out  of  harm’s  way. 
The  two  patents,  under  which  oil  of  good  quality  was  now  ob¬ 
tainable,  were  No.  1278  of  1866  and  No.  650  of  1867,  both  in  the 
names  of  William  Young  and  Peter  Brash. 

In  1874.  Mr.  Young  left  Straiton  to  become  the  Engineer  to  the 
Clippens  Oil  Company,  which  had  just  put  up  large  works  near 
Paisley  in  order  to  apply  his  methods ;  and  for  the  same  Company 


he  also  designed  and  managed  new  works  at  Pentland,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  capable  of  treating  300,000  tons  of  shale  per  annum.  But 
he  also  kept  experimental  plant  going  at  Straiton.  1  he  outcome 
of  the  Straiton  experiments  was  the  distillation  of  shale  at  two 
temperatures,  with  recovery  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia.  Meantime 
Mr.  George  T.  Beilby,  then  Chemist  to  the  Oakbank  Company  at 
Mid  Calder,  had  arrived  at  the  same  result.  Mr.  Young’s  patent 
was  applied  for  in  April,  1881,  and  Mr.  Beilby’s  a  month  later. 
The  two  patentees  joined  forces  a  year  later,  and  very  soon  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  shale  oil  in  Scotland  was  made  in  Young  and  Beilby 
retorts  or  modifications  of  them.  In  1885,  Mr.  Y oung  was  able  to 
retire  from  active  managership  and  became  a  Consulting  Chemical 
Engineer,  residing  at  a  quiet  little  cottage,  Priorsford,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed  at  Peebles.  Later  on  he  purchased  the  estate 
of  Harehope,  among  the  hills  not  far  away  from  Peebles,  and 
found  an  occasional  resort  to  the  air  of  the  hilltops  suit  his  health, 
which  had  by  this  time  become  seriously  impaired.  But  the  in¬ 
domitable  energy  of  the  spirit  of  the  man  was  so  great  that  between 
playing  the  part  of  an  enthusiastic  fisher,  keeping  up  continuous 
plain  living  and  hard  thinking,  carrying  on  experimental  work  of 
his  own  and  keeping  up  with  the  work  of  others,  not  only  in  his 
own  field  but  in  scientific  matters  generally,  he  was  able  to  keep 
on,  in  spite  of  the  ill-health  which  periodically  laid  him  aside, 
rendering  continuous  service  to  both  the  shale  and  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry.  In  particular,  in  1892,  the  gas  world  was  startled  by  the 
announcement  of  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  a  truly  perma¬ 
nent  gas  from  the  heavy  oils  which  had  at  the  time  become  a  drug 
in  the  shale  oil  market.  This  process  was  one  of  great  promise, 
and  in  itself  was  a  triumphant  success;  but  Welsbach  mantles, 
carburetted  water  gas,  cheaper  cannel,  and  high  heats  in  car¬ 
bonization  told  against  its  utilization  for  enrichment,  and  Mr. 
Young  had  to  devise  other  solutions  for  the  problems  of  the  day, 
of  which  some  will  be  found  referred  to  later  on,  while  others  will 
no  doubt  be  touched  upon  by  Dr.  Colman  in  the  first  of  the 
William  Young  Memorial  Lectures. 

Mr.  Young’s  keenness  of  interest  in  his  work  never  abated  to 
the  end ;  and  his  powers  seemed  to  grow  as  he  went  on.  As  the 
apprentice  lad  was,  so  was  the  man ;  whatever  he  touched  he 
tried  to  improve.  He  was  the  keenest  of  observers  in  everything,  in 
Nature  as  well  as  in  his  own  work  ;  and  what  he  observed  he  never 
forgot.  It  would  set  him  thinking,  perhaps  years  afterwards, 
when  knowledge  on  the  particular  point  was  likely  to  be  helpful. 
He  always  pressed  forward,  making  at  all  times  some  advance 
upon  his  own  previous  knowledge.  The  simplest  observed  fact  was 
of  importance  in  his  eyes  ;  it  was  bound  to  be  an  indicator  as  to 
something  beyond.  Hence  it  is  that  with  him  a  long,  long  train 
of  work  takes  its  origin  in  the  simplest  of  observations ;  and  as 
I  feel  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  whole  of  Mr.  Young’s  life  work, 
my  readers  will  perhaps  bear  with  me  while  I  attempt  to  show,  by 
way  of  typical  illustration,  how  from  the  simplest  of  beginnings 
Mr.  Young  developed  and  applied  the  principles  affecting  con¬ 
densation.  If  I  do  so  my  readers  will  probably  understand  better 
than  from  any  amount  of  eulogy  what  manner  of  man  we  have 
had  among  us,  what  manner  of  man  we  have  lost. 

CONDENSATION  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  early  days,  away  back  in  the  sixties, 
Mr.  Young’s  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Cusiter,  was  occupying  himself 
with  the  question  of  the  choice  of  a  good  liquid  for  use  in  gas- 
meters.  Water  was  troublesome,  because  it  evaporated;  glycerine 
was  tried,  but  did  not  seem  to  give  complete  satisfaction  for  other 
reasons.  Mr.  Cusiter  asked  Mr.  Young  for  some  suggestion.  Mr. 

Young,  turning  over  in  his  mind  the  requirements,  which  were 
that  the  liquid  should  not  evaporate  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
should  not  freeze,  should  not  mix  with  water,  should  not  corrode 
the  metal,  and  should  be  quite  cheap,  promptly  suggested  the 
use  of  intermediate  paraffin  oil,  which  would  meet  all  these  re¬ 
quirements,  and,  besides,  would  act  as  a  good  lubricator  inside 

the  meter.  ,  ,  , 

The  last  thing  either  Mr.  Cusiter  or  Mr.  Young  thought  ot,  or 
was  likely  to  think  of  at  that  time,  was  that  such  oil,  if  used  in 
a  gas-meter,  would  rob  the  gas  of  its  illuminating  power.  Neither 
of  them  knew  in  the  least  that  such  a  thing  could  happen  at  a  I. 
But  they  were  both  experts  in  matters  concerning  gas  and  shale 
oil  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Cusiter  did  not  know,  then  clearly 
the  fact  was  not  known — in  practice,  at  any  rate. 

To-day,  with  our  present  range  of  knowledge,  we  might  find  it 
difficult  to  realize  that  there  was  a  time,  and  that  not  so  very  long 
ago,  when  so  elementary  a  fact  as  this  still  remained  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  or  to  enter  into  the  domain  of  practical  knowledge.  One 
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might  possibly  say  that  Mr.  Young  was  fortunate  in  the  time  at 
which  he  brought  his  alert  and  powerful  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
problems  of  the  gas  industry,  which  was  then,  after  an  earlier 
period  of  great  scientific  activity,  more  or  less  resting  on  its 
laurels  and  relying  upon  a  settled  and  established  routine. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  two  friends,  like  good  men  and  true,  set 
to  work  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  suggested  liquid  would  serve 
the  purpose;  and  they  were  both  intensely  astonished  by  the 
unexpected  result  that  the  gas  which  was  passed  through  the 
meter,  when  the  meter  was  filled  with  this  liquid,  gave  no  light,  or 
gave  much  less  than  before. 

To  our  minds  to-day  the  explanation  would  appear  perfectly 
clear  and  simple.  Evidently  the  oil  had  robbed  the  gas  of  some¬ 
thing  in  it  to  which  its  illuminating  power  had  been  due ;  the  oil 
had  dissolved  something  out  of  the  gas. 

But  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Cusiter  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  interrogate  Nature  by  experiment  in  order  to  reach  an  ex¬ 


planation  of  the  strange  phenomenon.  Unhappily,  Mr.  Cusiter 
died  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  inquiry,  which  was  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Young;  and,  very  fortunately,  the  inquiry  had  fallen  into 
exactly  the  right  hands.  It  did  not  result  in  a  barren  statistical 
paper  to  some  learned  society — say,  upon  the  “  Coefficients  of 
Mutual  Solubility  of  Hydrocarbons  of  the  Paraffin,  Olefine,  and 
Benzol  Groups  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  for  it  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  was  not  only  keen  in  hunting  and  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  essential  facts,  but  also  keen  in  perceiving  how  they 
might  be  turned  to  account  and  applied  in  the  practice  of  the  arts 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  and  in  regard  to  which  his  know¬ 
ledge  was  already  excelled  by  none. 

The  central  fact  was  soon  got  at,  that  the  heavier  oils  dissolved 
the  illuminating  hydrocarbons  out  of  the  gas,  and  that  then  these 
hydrocarbons  could  be  recovered  from  the  spent  oil  by  volatilizing 
them  out  and  condensing  them  into  the  form  of  light  spirit.  But 
to  Mr.  Young’s  practical  mind  this  immediately  suggested  a  prac¬ 


tical  problem,  and  the  solution  of  it  in  another  sphere— not  in  that 
of  gas  manufacture,  but  in  that  of  shale  oil-making. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  North  British  Association  of  Gas 
Managers  may  remember  the  appearance  presented  in  many  a 
place  by  night  at  that  period — “  Dixon’s  bleezes  ”  and  all  the  rest 
of  it — the  countryside  being  illuminated  at  night  by  enormous 
flames  of  products  running  to  waste,  which  are  now  more  econo¬ 
mically  if  less  picturesquely  recovered  and  collected  for  sale  and 
for  use.  The  shale  oil  industry,  in  the  same  way,  suffered,  per¬ 
haps  without  much  sense  of  suffering,  since  at  first  very  high 
prices  were  obtainable  for  the  paraffin  that  was  actually  made. 
But  still  it  suffered — in  the  sense,  if  you  like,  if  permitted — a  con¬ 
tinuous  loss  of  products  in  the  waste  shale  gases.  These  waste 
shale  gases  were  really  a  very  good  permanent  illuminating  gas, 
and  for  many  years  Bathgate  and  Mid-Calder  were  supplied  with 
gas  from  the  shale  works.  But  in  most  works  these  waste  shale 
gases  had  to  be  got  rid  of,  though  they  deserved  a  better  fate. 


Mr.  Young’s  practical  mind  at  once  suggested  to  him  that  the 
new  principle  might  enable  something  of  value  to  be  recovered 
from  these  waste  shale  gases  ;  and  he  devoted  himself  to  experi¬ 
ments,  which  lasted  for  several  years  and  opened  up  quite  a  range 
of  successive  new  ideas,  and,  we  may  say,  gave  him  a  splendid 
training  in  the  exercise  of  his  wonderful  observing  faculties. 

EARLIEST  ASSOCIATION  PAPER. 

Meantime,  although  personally  engaged  in  the  shale  oil  industry, 
he  had  not  forgotten  the  gas  industry,  whose  problems,  being  in  a 
sense  the  converse  of  his  own,  cast  light  upon  the  questions  he 
was  more  immediately  concerned  with.  And  so  we  find  him  at 
last,  in  the  year  1874,  reading  a  paper  before  the  West  of  Scotland 
Association  of  Gas  Managers  (now  merged  in  the  North  British 
Association  of  Gas  Managers)  upon  “  The  Absorption  of  the  Illu¬ 
minating  Constituents  in  Coal  Gas  by  Heavy  Hydrocarbons.’ 
in  which  he  announced  the  fundamental  facts  as  discovered  by 
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Mr.  Cusitcr  and  himself,  and  afterwards  by  himself,  and  pointed 
out  some  respects  in  which  the  knowledge  ot  these  might  be  of  scr* 

vice  to  the  gas  industry.  ,  . 

It  is  strange  nowadays  to  see  what  a  sensation  this  paper  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  West  of  Scotland  meeting.  The  facts  brought  forward 
were  all  new  and  strange  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  which 
comprised  names  we  have  all  traditionally  borne  in  high  respect. 
Mr.  Key,  of  Accrington,  said  they  were  peculiar,  and  sufficient  to 
make  us  wonder. 

The  paper  itself  was  a  very  plain  and  simple  one,  and  very 
modest,  but',  at  the  same  time,  within  its  limits,  very  masterly. 
He  told  how,  in  the  gas-meter,  oil  of  -840  brought  down  35-candle 
gas  to  16-1  candles,  and  the  bromine  condensation  from  17-4  to 
6-2  per  cent. ;  while  with  2S-candle  gas  the  candle  power  fell  to 
14,  and  the  bromine  condensation  from  ir8  to  5  per  cent.  He 
narrated  the  different  effects  produced  with  paraffin  spirit  of 
•768  and  -Sio,  with  ordinary  burning  oil  of  '820,  with  refined 
oil  of  -8^o  and  -S6o,  and  with  blue  oil  of  -895,  and  showed  that, 
while  the  effects  were  all  similar,  the  heavier  the  oil  the  greater 
was  the  effect.  Then  he  proceeded  to  show — and  this  lies  at  the 
basis  of  much  of  his  subsequent  work — that  the  effects  produced 
depended  upon  the  temperature.  For  example,  that,  while  with 
oil  of  76S,  used  at  50°  Fahr.,  the  loss  of  candle-power  from 
28-candle  gas  was  only  5  per  cent.,  if  the  oil  had  a  temperature  of 
6o°  there  was  no  loss  of  candle  power,  and  at  70°  there  was  a 
positive  gain  of  7  per  cent.;  and,  further,  that  they  also  depended 
on  the  mode  of  handling,  so  that  heavy  oil,  which  could  take  away 
65  per  cent,  of  the  illuminating  power  if  the  gas  were  simply 
bubbled  through  it,  could  take  it  entirely  away  if  the  gas  and  the 
oil  were  shaken  up  together.  Then  he  showed  that  where  the 
gas  lost  in  illuminating  power  the  oil  gained  in  weight,  and  that 
the  heaviest  oils  were  found  to  gain  most  in  weight.  1  hen,  to 
what  material  was  this  gain  of  weight  due  ?  It  depended  on  the 
nature  of  the  gas  treated.  When  the  spent  oil  was  gently  dis¬ 
tilled  it  gave  off  a  permanent  gas  and  a  volatile  liquid  ;  when  the 
gas  treated  took  its  origin  in  a  low  temperature  distillation,  the 
liquid  obtained  (sp.  gr.  703)  was  very  like  a  paraffin  spirit, 
whereas  if  the  gas  treated  was  coal  gas,  from  what  was  then  called 
a  high  temperature  distillation,  the  liquid  obtained  was  of  sp.  gr. 
•852,  and  closely  resembled  the  first  runnings  of  coal  tar  distilla¬ 
tion,  containing  benzol  and  other  hydrocarbons. 

Now,  having  established  his  fundamental  facts,  we  see  the  real 
Mr.  Young  beginning  to  emerge  with  his  thoughtful  suggestions. 
Plain  and  simple  they  are  at  this  stage,  but  they  are  only  his  trial 
tlight,  and  we  shall  see  wider  sweeps  later  on. 

He  suggests,  then,  that  these  facts  may  be  turned  to  account 
in  examining  the  nature  of  the  illuminating  constituents  of  gas. 
These  might  be  such  as  to  drop  illuminating  power  on  the  way  to 
the  consumer;  or,  again,  they  might  not.  It  depends  on  the  coal 
and  the  temperature  of  distillation.  Hitherto  we  have  only  had 
the  bromine  test  to  rely  on,  but  this  is  inadequate;  and  it  is  better 
to  get  the  actual  illuminating  constituents  themselves  out  of  the 
gas  and  to  examine  them.  The  suggestion  is  followed  up  by 
demonstration  of  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  data,  and  by  showing  how  to  calculate  out  the  results,  and  the 
remark  is  made  that  by  returning  the  liquid  to  this  apparatus  in 
fractional  instalments  we  can,  from  the  vapour-tensions  observed, 
ascertain  precisely  how  far  the  gas  is  permanent  at  different  tem¬ 
peratures.  Such  data  would  be  of  practical  value  as  enabling  the 
gas  manager  to  select  those  coals  which  gave  the  most  permanent 
gases  at  moderate  temperatures,  or  else  so  to  regulate  the  tem¬ 
perature  as,  from  the  point  of  view  of  permanence  of  the  gas 
obtained,  best  to  suit  the  particular  coal  in  use. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Young  remarked,  in  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sion — and  this  is  the  germ  of  much  that  has  followed  since — that 
the  naphthalene  dissolved  out  from  gas  by  heavy  oils  would  tend 
to  be  retained  by  them  upon  re-evaporation,  its  boiling  point  being 
so  near  that  of  the  oils. 

It  is  worth  while  stopping  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  Mr. 
Young's  position  was  at  the  time.  What  was  the  novelty  in  his 
observations,  and  what  was  he  in  quest  of  in  his  practical  experi¬ 
menting?  As  to  the  novelty,  it  could  not  be,  and  was  not,  that 
he  was  the  first  man  who  knew  that  tars  contained  benzols  and 
other  valuable  volatile  components,  or  that  some  tars  contained 
more  of  these  components  than  others,  and  must  therefore  have 
got  them  from  somewhere,  or  that  gases  deposit  them  in  the  tars 
if  cooled  down  sufficiently,  or  that  the  tars  would  give  them  up  to 
the  gases  if  heated-up  sufficiently  in  contact  with  them.  All  this 
was  already  well  known,  and  formed  part  of  the  stock  of  public 
general  knowledge.  What  he  found  was  that  the  fractionated 
oils,  from  intermediate  to  heavy,  would  extract  from  gases  the 
illuminating  constituents,  what  we  may  call  the  gasolene  products, 
and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  even  ordinarily  permanent  gases 
were  absorbed.  That  was  the  novelty  which  was  the  outcome  of 
the  almost  accidental  observations  made  upon  the  effect  of  inter¬ 
mediate  oil  used  in  a  gas-meter,  and  it  was  to  the  application  of 
this  in  shale  oil  works  that  Mr.  Young’s  attention  was  mainly 
directed  during  all  the  years  of  experimenting  to  which  reference 
has  been  made. 

But  then,  it  has  to  be  observed,  that  while  Mr.  Young  had  been 
devoting  himself  to  his  practical  experimenting  on  the  shale  oil 
side,  time  had  been  slipping  away,  and  other  workers  in  the  same 
field  had  not  been  idle,  and  a  select  few  had  come  to  realize  that 
there  were  possibilities  in  the  use  of  oils  for  absorbing  and  re¬ 
covering  light  oils  from  waste  shale  gases.  It  appears  that  they 
did  not  at  first,  or  at  all,  reach  the  stage  of  success  which  Mr. 


Young  ultimately  attained ;  but  they  did  apparently  attain  some 
success,  which  gave  rise  afterwards  to  a  sharp  passage  at  arms,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  later. 

THE  AITKEN  PROCESS  AND  THE  AITKEN-YOUNG  PROCESS. 

Mr.  Young  was  not  the  man  either  to  forget  the  gas  industry  or 
to  fail  to  draw  inferences  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  con¬ 
verse  case  of  gas  manufacture  where  the  problem  would  be  not  to 
get  hydrocarbons  out  of  gas,  but  to  keep  them  in  it.  His  mind 
naturally  ran  at  all  times  to  the  comparison  of  converse  cases; 
and  to  this  peculiarity  much  of  his  success  is  due.  And  be  it 
remembered  that  the  use  of  the  Coffey  still  was  well  known  in  the 
chemical  technology  of  the  time  in  relation  to  the  separation  of 
alcohol  and  water ;  so  that  it  would  presumably  have  been  quite 
easy  for  Mr.  Young,  given  the  analogous  problem  of  separating 
volatile  hydrocarbons  from  a  solvent,  to  form  a  clear  idea,  even 
though  he  were  not  experimenting  on  the  gas  manufacture  side  at 
the  time,  that  the  way  to  set  about  solving  the  problem  would  be 
by  the  use  of  some  kind  of  Coffey  still  arrangement. 

Still,  so  far  as  questions  of  priority  of  statement  of  a  Coffey 
still  method  of  withdrawing  the  volatile  hydrocarbon  from  the 
solvent  and  keeping  them  in  the  gases,  for  gas-making  purposes, 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  priority  of  statement 
belongs  to  Mr.  Henry  Aitken,  of  Falkirk,  who  had,  prior  to  Mr. 
Young’s  1874  address  to  the  West  of  Scotland  Association,  put  in 
an  application  for  a  patent  for  a  combined  method  comprising, 
among  other  things,  the  washing  of  gases  by  the  tars  in  a  kind  of 
Coffey  still.  The  date  of  the  application  (No.  2587  of  1874)  was 
July  24,  1874;  Mr.  Young’s  paper  before  the  West  of  Scotland 
Association  was  read  on  Oct.  10,  1874;  and  Mr.  Aitken  s  patent 
was  completed  on  Dec.  29,  1874.  Mr.  Aitken  had  several  ideas. 
One  was  that  gas  would  deposit  hydrocarbons  if  it  deposited  mois¬ 
ture,  and  would  not  hold-up  so  much  hydrocarbon  if  it  contained 
moisture  as  it  would  if  it  were  completely  dry;  so  that  if  you  are 
going  to  enrich  gas  you  must  first  pass  it  over  absorbents  to  take 
out  the  moisture.  Another,  and  more  to  the  purpose  here,  was 
that  if  you  are  going  to  use  oil  as  a  liquid  in  wet  meters,  you  must 
use  oil  saturated  with  light  spirit.  Another  was  to  maintain  the 
the  gases  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  whereby  either  the 
the  gases  are  prevented  from  depositing  their  hydrocarbons  in  the 
tars  or  else  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  become  revolatilized  from 
the  tars  into  the  gases.  And,  lastly,  he  showed  a  form  of  appa¬ 
ratus  for  treatment  of  the  crude  gases,  in  which  there  were  several 
features  to  note.  Of  these,  the  first  was  that  the  tars  as  condensed 
were  made  to  flow  back  towards  the  hydraulic  main  ;  light  hydro¬ 
carbons  which  had  deposited  in  them  would  be  revolatilized  into 
the  gas ;  the  gases  would  carry  them  forward  to  the  condenser  ; 
there  the  light  hydrocarbons  would  be  inpart  deposited  ;  and  the 
gas  would  leave  the  condenser  saturated  with  these  light  hydro¬ 
carbons.  But  the  gas  was  not  yet  done  with  ;  it  was  again  passed 
over  the  hot-tar  cistern  to  give  it  an  opportunity  of  picking  up 
more  of  these  light  hydrocarbons  at  the  higher  temperature  of  the 
hobtar  cistern ;  after  it  had  left  the  hot-tar  cistern  it  was  again 
subjected  to  condensation  and  dropped  what  it  had  picked  up  from 
the  hot  tar ;  and  thereafter  it  was  sent  out,  saturated  with  light  hydro¬ 
carbons  at  the  atmospheric  temperature.  Then  Mr.  Aitken  went  on 
to  show  a  method  of  treatment  of  the  gases  which  in  the  text  of  the 
specification  he  described  as  carried  on  by  successive  stages.  1  ake, 
for  example,  the  gas  at  200°  Fahr.;  cool  it  down  to  150°;  it  will 
then,  even  though  clean  at  200°,  contain  precipitated  tar  particles. 
Baffle  or  filter  these  out.  For  this,  various  means  are  suggested, 
such  as  coke,  &c. ;  but  filtering  through  wire  gauze  is  one  of  the 
means  mentioned.  After  this  filtration  the  gas  is  again  clean,  and 
is  then  subjected  to  another  drop  of  temperature,  which  causes 
fresh  precipitation  and  involves  another  filtering ;  and  so  on  until 
the  gas  is  brought  down  to  the  atmospheric  temperature  and  leaves 
the  condenser,  saturated  with  the  light  hydrocarbons  and  freed 
from  the  tars.  And  then,  particularly  in  the  drawings,  Mr.  Aitken 
shows  how  this  stage-by-stage  treatment  can  be  carried  out  in  a 
kind  of  Coffey  still.  In  this  the  bottom,  where  the  tar  collects,  is 
kept  hot  and  the  top  is  cool.  The  gas  as  it  enters  at  the  bottom 
sweeps  over  the  hot  tar  and  is  made  to  ascend  in  a  zig-zag  course 
between  trays,  in  which  the  products  of  tar  precipitation  collect, 
overflow,  and  drip  into  the  successive  travs  beneath,  all  the  way 
to  the  hot-tar  cistern  below.  The  gas  is  not  allowed  to  ascend 
from  one  tray  to  the  one  above  without  having  to  pass  through  a 
filter  (say)  of  wire  gauze,  upon  which  the  tar  particles  deposit, 
coalesce,  and  trickle  into  the  tray  immediately  below— thus  start¬ 
ing  on  their  course,  as  tar  in  bulk,  from  tray  to  tray,  towards  the 
hot-tar  cistern  below.  But  as  the  tars  descend  they  meet  in¬ 
creasing  temperatures,  and  are  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  gases 
more  and  more  of  the  light  hydrocarbons  they  may  contain,  so 
that  by  the  time  they  reach  the  hot-tar  cistern  they  contain  but 
little  of  these.  Then,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  settling  of  tar  tog 
was  promoted  by  sending  gas  at  190°  Fahr.  into  a  very  large 
settling  chamber,  and  keeping  it  there  for  as  long  as  possible  a 
that  temperature  ;  and,  further,  the  capacity  of  the  gas  for  retain¬ 
ing  light  hydrocarbons  was  kept  at  a  maximum  by  removing  the 
aqueous  vapours.  Such,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  Aitken  paten 
of  1874,  which  was  published  in  the  early  part  of  1875. 

Mr.  Aitken  and  Mr.  Young  were  very  close  friends,  afterwards 
associated  in  the  Aitken  and  Young  process  for  condensation  in 
gas  manufacture,  which  for  so  many  years  reigned  supreme ;  and 
the  suggestion  might  occur  to  one  that  Mr.  Aitken  was  more  or 
less  inspired  by  what  he  knew  of  Mr.  Young’s  experimental  work 
on  shale  gases.  In  fact,  Mr.  Young  himself  at  a  Infer  date,  in  one 
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of  his  historical  resumes  (see  “Journal”  Vol.  88,  p.  241),  goes 
farther,  and  says  that  the  application  of  the  Coffey  still  in  Mr. 
Aitken’s  patent  was  his  own  device,  though  elsewhere,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  gives  the  credit  to  Mr.  Aitken  for  the  filtering  action  of 
the  wire  gauzes.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  the  modified  Coffey 
still  part  of  the  combination  which  proved  of  value,  and  we  shall 
soon  find  Mr.  Aitken  and  Mr.  Young  associated  in  a  joint  patent 
for  an  improved  use  of  this. 

MR.  YOUNG  AS  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  LECTURER. 

This  brings  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1875.  In  April 
of  that  year  we  find  Mr.  Young  reading  a  second  paper  to  the 
West  of  Scotland  Association,  on  “  Condensation  in  Crude  Gases.” 
For  myself,  I  might  almost  say  that  I  feel  grateful  to  the  Council 
of  the  North  British  Association  of  Gas  Managers  for  having 
allotted  to  me  a  task  which  has  made  me  turn  up  and  read  in 
the  “Journal  of  Gas  Lighting”  this  lecture  or  address  of 
Mr.  Young’s.  It  has  produced  a  great  impression  on  my  mind. 
One  cannot  go  far  in  reading  it  without  perceiving  that,  though 
it  was  only  his  second  flight,  Mr.  Young  was  already  a  past-master 
in  the  art  of  experimental  lecturing.  The  address,  as  reported, 
bears  the  marks  of  a  kind  of  nervous  but  straightforward  and 
confident  earnestness,  which  makes  it  very  telling  even  to  read. 
It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  I  am  told,  those  who  were  privileged  to 
hear  these  early  addresses  by  Mr.  Young  have  never  lost  the 
recollection  of  the  impression  that  was  produced  upon  them — such 
impression  being  possibly  even  greater  than  that  produced  by 
Mr.  Young’s  more  elaborately  prepared  and  more  comprehensive 
papers  of  iater  periods. 

In  this  experimental  address,  then,  Mr.  Young  followed  up  the 
preceding  address  by  propounding  a  conundrum,  which  arose  out 
of  the  practical  experience  of  those  before  him.  The  idea  upon 
which  they  all  worked  was  to  leave  in  the  gas  as  much  hydro¬ 
carbon  vapour  as  possible,  consistently  with  permanency  in  the 
gas  sent  out.  The  gas,  as  sent  out,  left  the  tars  behind  it;  and  in 
the  tars  there  was  light  naphtha,  2  to  10  per  cent.,  according  to 
circumstances.  But  the  gas  was  still  capable  of  taking  up  light 
naphtha,  to  the  improvement  of  its  own  illuminating  power.  Each 
1  grain  of  light  naphtha  taken  up  per  cubic  foot  of  12-candle  gas 
improved  the  candle  power  by  5  to  10  per  cent.  The  conundrum, 
then,  was,  why  should  the  gas  ever  have  dropped  the  light  naphtha 
into  the  tars  ?  What  had  prevented  the  gas  and  the  naphtha 
from  keeping  together  during  the  manufacture ;  and  what  caused 
the  naphtha  vapours  to  be  removed  along  with  the  tars  ? 

The  setting  of  this  poser  led  at  once  to  a  fine  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  in  which  Mr.  Young  demonstrated  that  the  more  volatile  a 
liquid  hydrocarbon,  the  greater  the  volume  of  it  which  would 
spontaneously  evaporate  into  a  given  volume  of  air  or  of  gas,  and, 
again,  that  the  same  result  followed  from  raising  the  temperature 
or  from  reducing  the  pressure.  He  took  a  mixture  of  air  and  light 
hydrocarbon  vapours ;  he  introduced  a  small  quantity  of  heavy 
hydrocarbons;  immediately  there  was  a  shrinkage;  and  the  heavy 
hydrocarbons  robbed  the  air  of  the  light  hydrocarbons,  or  a  good 
proportion  of  them.  Reversing  the  experiment,  he  brought  air 
and  heavy  oil  into  contact ;  then  he  added  light  oil ;  the  air  took 
up  some  of  it  and  expanded  a  little,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  it 
would  have  done  were  the  heavy  hydrocarbon  away.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  heavy  hydrocarbon,  it  was  thus  shown,  very  much 
reduces  the  volatility  of  the  lighter  hydrocarbon.  Then,  further, 
the  heavier  the  heavy  hydrocarbon,  as  compared  with  the  light, 
the  greater  is  this  effect ;  so  that  very  heavy  hydrocarbons  may 
even  retain  olefiant  gas.  But,  then,  if  you  keep  on  supplying 
successive  doses  of  light  hydrocarbon,  the  heavy  hydrocarbon 
slackens  off  in  its  absorption,  and  ultimately  fails  to  produce  this 
effect.  It  has  become  saturated. 

Now  turn  your  attention  to  the  heavy  hydrocarbon  saturated 
with  light  hydrocarbons.  Heat  it  up  gently  ;  the  most  volatile  of 
the  light  hydrocarbons  seems  to  come  off  first.  After  a  while  the 
light  hydrocarbons  have  all  evaporated  out  of  the  heavy  hydro¬ 
carbon,  at  a  temperature  which  is  higher  the  more  of  the  heavy 
hydrocarbon  there  is  present,  or  the  more  saturated  the  air  be¬ 
comes  with  the  vapours.  Keeping  it  all  closed  in,  you  then  let  the 
whole  thing  cool  to  the  original  temperature ;  the  heavy  hydro¬ 
carbon  re-absorbs  all  the  light  hydrocarbon  vapours,  which  are 
condensed  into  the  heavy,  and  disappear.  But,  instead  of  letting 
the  light  hydrocarbon  vapours  cool  down  in  presence  of  the  heavy 
hydrocarbon,  withdraw  the  latter  and  let  the  former  cool  down 
by  themselves.  They  will  then  partly  condense,  but  only  partly. 
There  will  therefore,  on  cooling  in  the  presence  of  heavy  hydro¬ 
carbon,  be  re-absorption  of  light  hydrocarbon  vapours  where  there 
would  not  be  condensation  of  them  in  the  absence  of  these. 

Then,  further,  ordinary  coal  tar,  under  certain  conditions,  has 
similar  properties.  Mr.  Y'oung  passed  coal  gas  over  tar  which 
had  been  denuded  of  its  light  naphtha,  and  showed  that  this  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  gas  brought  down  its  flame-length  from  5  inches  to 
q'6  inches,  and  reduced  its  illuminating  power  by  20  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  do  the  same  thing  with  ordinary  tar,  and  little  or 
no  effect  is  produced.  But,  if  you  heat  up  your  ordinary  tar,  it 
enriches  any  gas  passed  over  it. 

Mr.  Young  pointed  out  that  all  this  was  instructive  as  regards 
the  current  practice  in  gas  manufacture.  The  crude  coal  gas 
was  rapidly  cooled  to  ioo°  to  150°  ;  the  tars  were  liquefied,  but 
took  the  form  of  tar-fog,  which  travelled  along  and  was  reduced 
to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  before  it  was  stopped.  The 
practice  also  was  to  send  the  deposited  tar  and  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  in  the  same  direction  with  the  gas,  for  the  twofold  purpose 


of  allowing  the  weak  liquor  to  strengthen  and  of  allowing  the  tar 
to  take  up  naphthalene  and  sulphur  compounds.  This  practice 
Mr.  Young  stigmatized  as  objectionable  in  principle. 

Above  xoo°  Fahr.  all  goes  well ;  the  tar  particles  remain  destitute 
of  light  naphthas,  which  they  do  not  absorb  from  the  gas.  But 
below  xoo°  Fahr.  they  can  and  do  absorb  light  naphthas  from  the 
gas,  which  they  rob  of  some  of  its  illuminating  power,  while  they 
themselves  are  brought  to  the  condition  of  our  ordinary  tars. 

The  practical  problem  then  was,  How  to  prevent  the  tars  from 
absorbing  these  light  naphthas  out  of  the  gas  or  from  retaining 
them.  There  are  many  ways.  One  of  the  simplest  would  be  to 
raise  the  condensers  a  little  above  the  hydraulic  main  and  make 
the  tars  run  back  through  the  hydraulic  main  on  their  way  to 
the  tar  cistern.  Then  the  tars  as  they  travelled  would  meet 
higher  temperatures;  and  the  light  hydrocarbons  would  be  partly 
revolatilized  out  of  them.  But  the  method  preferred  is  a  kind  of 
Coffey  still  analyzer. 

Here  Mr.  Young  gave  an  account  of  a  Coffey  still  analyzer 
arrangement  which  is  so  fully  identical  with  the  form  of  Coffey 
still  described  in  Mr.  Aitken’s  patent,  in  which  the  tar  particles 
are  filtered  off  by  gauze — except,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Young  laid 
more  stress  upon  running  the  whole  of  the  condensates  back  into 
the  analyzer,  and  the  advantage  of  having  plenty  of  light  hydro¬ 
carbons  present  in  order  to  promote  precipitation  of  the  tar  par¬ 
ticles,  and  also  upon  the  effect  of  the  analyzer  in  keeping  the 
volatile  ammonia  as  well  as  the  light  hydrocarbons  out  of  the  tars 
— that  I  need  not  here  recapitulate  the  description  of  a  Coffey  still 
which  I  have  already  given  when  referring  to  Mr.  Aitken’s  patent. 
Mr.  Young  added  that  shale  oil  experience  showed  that  the  tars 
were  not  likely  to  harden  through  being  kept  hot  in  the  hot-tar 
cistern. 

So  far,  then,  for  Mr.  Y’oung’s  second  paper  before  the  West  of 
Scotland  Association,  and  you  will  perhaps  have  noticed  three 
things.  First,  that  his  own  line  of  thought  and  demonstration 
leads  him  by  a  direct  path  to  the  use  of  a  Coffey  still  analyzer ; 
second,  that  he  speaks  of  the  analyzer  as  something  the  probable 
working  of  which  was  capable  of  being  illustrated  by  shale  oil 
experience;  and  third,  that  he  does  not  mention  Mr.  Aitken’s 
name.  Now,  no  one  who  knew  Mr.  Young  would  dream  for  a 
moment  of  thinking  that  if  he  meant  to  describe  an  analyzer 
devised  by  Mr.  Aitken  he  would  do  otherwise  than  to  say  at  once 
that  it  was  Mr.  Aitken’s  analyzer.  Be  all  that  as  it  may,  Mr. 
Aitken  and  Mr.  Young  co-operated  heartily,  and  the  result  was 
soon  shown  in  their  joint  application,  on  the  3rd  of  August  in  this 
same  year,  1875,  for  a  patent  for  the  “  Manufacture  of  Gas.”  This 
was  for  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Aitken  and  Young 
method  of  condensation,  or  treatment  of  gases  during  condensa¬ 
tion,  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  Coupled  with  this,  in  the  patent 
was  a  method  of  economizing  the  carbon  in  coke  containing  much 
ash,  and  of  removing  and  utilizing  the  graphite  in  the  retorts. 

THE  AITKEN  AND  YOUNG  PATENT. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  central  part  of  the  Aitken  and  Young 
plant  was  the  Coffey  still  as  Mr.  Aitken  had  described  it,  among 
many  other  things,  in  his  patent  of  the  year  before,  and  that  a 
number  of  improvements  were  made  in  regard  to  getting  the  best 
value  out  of  its  use.  For  one  thing,  it  itself  was  made  to  act  as  a 
kind  of  fly-wheel,  storing  up  light  hydrocarbons  when  the  gas  was 
too  rich,  and  giving  them  out  when  the  gas  was  too  poor.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  done  that  in  any  case ;  but  the  idea  was  carried 
farther.  Mr.  Aitken’s  analyzer,  as  we  shall  call  it,  had  succeeded 
in  sending  the  gases  on  highly  charged ;  but  in  practice  there  was 
always  some  hydrocarbon  vapour  retained  by  the  tars.  The  aim 
of  the  new  plant  was  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  this  into  the 
gas ;  and  if  the  gas  would  not  carry  it  permanently,  then  to  pro¬ 
vide  gas  in  order  to  carry  it  and  to  remove  the  excess  of  light 
hydrocarbons  which  had  accumulated  in  the  analyzer.  For 
this  purpose  a  poor  gas  would  do.  In  a  small  works,  then,  one 
might  realize  an  alternation  of  this  kind  —  first,  go  on  making 
coal  gas  in  the  usual  way  from  the  coal  and  cannel  then  used, 
until  the  analyzer  tars  come  to  contain  an  undue  proportion  of 
naphtha ;  then  run  poor  gas  through,  made  by  steaming  the  hot 
residue  in  the  retort.  This  steaming,  naturally,  makes  water 
gas  at  the  expense  of  the  graphite  on  the  retort  walls  and  of  the 
carbon  of  the  coke.  But  any  other  poor  gas  might  do,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  gas  from  peat  or  from  spent  bark  or  from  sawdust,  &c. 
In  larger  works  the  thing  would  not  be  quite  as  simple  as  this 
plain  alternation.  Therefore  the  specification  provides  other 
arrangements  for  producing  bituminous  gases  and  the  poor  gases 
apart  from  one  another  as  required  and  mixing  them  in  the  retort ; 
or  condensing  the  rich  gases  apart,  and  enriching  the  poor  gases 
with  the  tars  from  the  rich  gases;  or,  again,  sending  poor  gases 
and  the  rich  gases  both  into  the  analyzer,  the  rich  gases  high  up, 
so  that  their  hydrocarbons  may  be  chilled-out  and  drip  down  to 
meet  the  poor  gases  struggling  up  from  below ;  or,  again,  the  tars 
may  be  entirely  denuded  of  naphthas  by  heating  them  highly. 

The  process  as  a  whole  relied  upon  the  combination  of  rich 
gas  making  with  that  of  water  gas  or  other  poor  gas — the  latter 
being  carburetted  by  hydrocarbons  from  the  rich  gas  ;  upon 
using  the  surplus  hydrocarbons  to  enrich  a  volume  of  poor  gas, 
either  by  passing  it  over  the  tars  or  by  mingling  it  with  the  rich 
gases  (it  may  be  in  the  retort  or  it  may  be  separately),  and  sub¬ 
jecting  the  whole  mixture  to  condensation,  the  condensed  tars 
being  kept  hot ;  and  upon  the  use  of  poor  coke  to  make  a  poor 
gas  for  the  preceding. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  nature  of  the  Aitken  and  Young  process ; 
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but,  be  it  remembered,  the  central  point  of  it  is,  after  all,  the  use 
of  the  Coffey  still,  or  analyzer,  with  its  fractional  condensation. 

If  there  were  no  surplus  of  hydrocarbons,  no  excess  of  naphthas, 
there  would  be  nothing  for  the  poorer  gases  to  do,  and  no  enrich¬ 
ment  for  them  ;  they  would  simply  spoil  the  bettci  gas,  except,  of 
course,  in  so  far  as,  if  led  directly  into  the  retorts,  they  might  pro¬ 
tect  the  better  gas  from  destruction,  as  in  one  of  Mr.  Young’s 
shale  oil  patents  of  1866.  15ut  that  would  be  a  different  story.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  in  his  1900  address  to  the  North  British 
Association  of  Gas  Managers,  looking  back  over  the  history  of 
methods  in  use  in  gas  manufacture,  Mr.  Young  pointed  out  that 
such  had,  in  fact,  been  the  experience  of  the  Aitken  and  Young 
process.  With  ordinary  coals,  there  never  was  a  stage  at  which 
there  were  more  hydrocarbons  than  the  gas  could  carry ;  and  the 
added  water  gas  in  that  case  did  more  harm  as  a  diluent  than  it 
did  good  by  taking  up  benzol,  &c.,  from  the  tar.  But  oils,  cannels, 
and  shales  always  did  present  such  an  excess;  and  the  addition  of 
the  water  gas  in  these  cases  was  of  advantage. 

THE  CONVERSE  PROBLEM. 

The  next  item  in  order  of  time  is  a  patent  applied  for  by  Mr- 
Young  in  September,  1875,  for  “Obtaining  Hydrocarbon  Vapours 
from  Gases.”  This  represented  the  outcome  of  the  long-continued 
experiments  on  the  recovery  of  the  illuminating  constituents  from 
the  waste  shale  gases,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  the  whole  construction  is 
very  characteristic  of  Mr.  Young’s  designing.  We  have,  then,  a 
tower,  made  up  of  three  parts.  An  upper  part,  A,  filled  with 
coke ;  a  non-conducting  partition,  B,  between  the  upper  part  and 
the  lower  part;  and  a  lower  part,  C  which  is  a  Coffey  still  arrange¬ 
ment.  A  has  an  inlet  pipe  for  gas  at  the  bottom  and  an  outlet 
pipe  for  gas  at  the  top,  opposite  to  the  former,  and  has  also  means 
for  letting  oil  drip  down  from  the  top  upon  the  coke  which  fills  A. 

C  has  a  steam  pipe  led  in  at  the  bottom,  and  a  pipe  leads  from 
the  top  of  C  to  the  condenser.  There  is  also  an  outside  worm  I), 
and  a  closed  vessel  surrounding  it,  and  the  needful  connections  for 
operating  the  following  cycle :  While  the  waste  shale  gases  are 
entering  A  by  the  inlet,  "traversing  the  oily  coke  in  an  upward 
direction  and  leaving  by  the  exit  pipe— for  whatever  may  be 
the  destination  of  the  denuded  gas,  the  cold  oils  travelling  down 
the  coke  in  A  are  led  off  to  the  worm  D.  In  this  worm  the 
charged  oils  from  I)  are  heated  by  denuded  oils  from  C ;  and 
these  charged  oils  then  go  to  the  top  shelf  of  C.  Here  they  meet 
an  ascending  current  of  hot  steam;  and  as  they  overflow  the 
shelves  in  C,  and  descend,  they  become  still  hotter,  and  become 
completely  denuded  of  the  hydrocarbons  they  had  picked  up  in  A. 
Now  they  are  sent  round  the  worm  D  to  warm  it  in  their  turn; 
and  then  they  are  cooled  down  and  sent  once  more  to  do  duty  as 
cold  absorbent  oil  in  A ;  and  so  on  round  the  cycle  of  operations 
repeatedly.  A  relatively  small  quantity  of  oil  is  thus  made  to 
serve  the  whole  purpose  of  absorbing  hydrocarbons  from  the  gases 
while  cold,  carrying  them  to  the  steam,  and  surrendering  them 
to  the  steam  when  hot,  all  in  rotation ;  and  the  hotter  portions 
of  it,  denuded  of  the  hydrocarbons,  are  made  to  heat  up  the  cooler 
portions.  The  steam  which  has  become  charged  in  C  is  led  off 
to  a  condenser  and  the  gasolene  is  there  recovered.  Then,  by  way 
of  further  economy,  to  save  steam,  A  is  made  strong  enough  to 
stand  pressure ;  the  gases  and  the  oils  are  pumped  into  it,  and  the 
oil  absorbs  the  gasolene  hydrocarbons  under  pressure,  and  there¬ 
fore  absorbs  considerably  more  of  them,  bulk  for  bulk.  The 
quantity  of  oil  required  is  therefore  reduced  by  this;  and  the 
super-saturated  oils  very  rapidly  and  readily  give  up  their  charge 
in  C,  so  that  less  steam  is  required,  and  correspondingly  less 
cooling  is  required  in  the  condenser.  Incidentally,  the  outlets 
from  A  must,  of  course,  be  controlled  so  as  to  maintain  the 
pressure  in  it ;  and  the  expansion  at  the  outlets  may  be  utilized 
either  to  work  the  pumping  of  oil  into  A  or  to  help  to  cool  the 
denuded  oil  which  is  to  enter.  The  oil  used  for  these  purposes 
was,  under  the  guidance  of  experience,  intermediate  oil  of  '830  to 
•860  specific  gravity. 

This  method,  the  direct  ultimate  outcome  of  the  early  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  effect  of  intermediate  oil  on  the  illuminating  power  of 
gas  passed  through  it  in  a  gas-meter,  at  once  proved  a  success  ; 
and  some  years  afterwards  Mr.  Young  was  able  to  speak  of  it  as 
having  been  the  means  of  recovering  millions  of  gallons  of  light 
oils,  which  might  otherwise  have  gone  to  waste,  from  the  waste 
shale  gases. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  AITKEN  AND  YOUNG  PROCESS. 

The  Aitken  and  Young  process  also  proved  a  success.  It  was 
well  adapted  to  the  current  practice  of  the  time,  in  which  there 
was  always  plenty  of  cannel  and  other  rich  coal.  It  found  almost 
immediate  acceptance ;  and  it  was  in  no  way  a  long  time  before 
it  revolutionized  the  practice  of  the  gas  industry.  Fractional 
condensation,  with  a  counter-current,  took  the  place  of  sending 
the  tars  and  the  gases  in  the  same  direction. 

Meantime,  during  1876,  Mr.  Young  was  a  prominent  figure  at 
the  Associations.  In  April  he  read  a  third  paper  to  the  West  of 
Scotland  Association,  on  “  The  Manufacture  of  Illuminating  Gas.” 
After  showing  the  difficulty,  or,  rather,  the  impossibility,  of  hitting 
off  and  maintaining  an  ideal  carbonization,  under  which  the  maxi¬ 
mum  sperm  value  was  produced  and  carried  in  just  enough  gas 
to  convey  it,  and,  after  critically  discussing  the  various  methods 
which  had  been  suggested  for  promoting  uniformity,  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  of  advantage  to  crack-up  coal  tar 
naphthas,  but  that  they  should  be  used  as  means  of  enrichment. 


For  example,  a  gallon  of  coal-tar  naphtha,  cracked-up,  will  give 
from  50  to  90  cubic  feet  of  16  to  30  candle  gas,  or  a  sperm  value  of, 
say,  about  6  lbs. ;  whereas  the  same  gallon  of  naphtha,  diffused 
through  10,000  cubic  feet  of  12-candle  gas,  will  raise  it  to  14  to  18 
candles,  where  even  the  lowest  figure  corresponds  to  a  sperm 
value  of  68£  lbs.  Where  we  have  a  thoroughly  poor  gas  used, 
such  as  water  gas,  our  gallon  of  naphtha  will  bring  500  to  1000 
cubic  feet  of  it  up  to  15  to  20  candles;  and  the  sperm  value  in 
such  a  case  is,  say,  25;]  lbs.  The  percentage  return  from  the 
addition  of  water  gas  to  take  up  the  surplus  hydrocarbon  is  found 
to  be  better  than  from  the  addition  of  poor  coal ;  but  thcdifficulty 
in  methods  involving  the  addition  of  water  gas  is  the  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  in  regulating  the  access  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  follow  the 
variations  in  the  richness  of  the  better  gas  produced.  Any  method 
which  would  store  up  an  excess  of  hydrocarbons  produced  at  one 
time,  and  would  give  them  off  when  the  better  gas  was  poorer, 
would  get  over  this  difficulty,  and  would  allow  the  supply  of  water 
gas  to  be  maintained  more  nearly  uniform.  In  current  practice 
the  condensers  had  been  set  to  do  too  much,  to  act  as  purifiers 
as  well  as  condensers  ;  and  the  result  was  that  we  were  providing 
the  very  best  conditions  possible  to  supply  the  tar  distiller  with 
benzols.  The  tar  distiller  uses  a  Coffey  still ;  this  is  the  idea  we 
ourselves  should  apply,  and  it  is  applied  in  the  Aitken  and  Young 
condenser.  In  this,  according  to  the  description  of  it,  the  rich 
gas  may  be  followed  by  a  poor  gas  to  wash  out  the  excess  of  light 
hydrocarbons ;  but  the  result  is  quite  similar  if  a  richer  gas  is 
followed  by  a  poorer  gas  in  one  and  the  same  carbonization.  If 
water  gas  be  used,  it  is  best  to  send  it  direct  into  the  retorts ;  for 
then  it  appears  that  it  shields  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  better  gas 
from  decomposition  within  the  retort.  The  right  amount  of  it  can 
be  determined  by  preliminary  trial  as  to  the  bulk  to  which  the 
whole  may  be  brought  up  before  the  candle  power  falls  below  the 
determined  value ;  then  simply  see  to  it  that  the  total  make  does 
not  exceed  so  much  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized.  In  the  Aitken 
and  \7oung  plant,  the  tars  are  not  allowed  to  retain  nearly  as  great 
a  quantity  of  impurities  (NH„  H.2S,  CO-2,  sulpho-hydrocarbon 
compounds,  &c.)  as  hitherto  ;  these  things  are  left  over  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  washer.  The  gas  reaches  the  washer  very  free  from 
tars  ;  and  the  washing  is  much  cleaner  and  more  efficient.  The 
water  from  the  bottom  of  the  analyzer  is  capable  of  taking  up 
NH8,  while  it  is  still  too  warm  (Hills)  to  take  up  CO-2  or  H2S;  and 
by  regulating  the  temperature  of  it  we  can  make  it  take  up  NH, 
alone,  or  else  NHa  along  with  these  other  impurities,  in  addition 
to  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  which  it  generally  contains  in 
any  case.  In  remoter  districts  it  might  be  possible  to  make  the 
rich  gas  from  good  coal,  and  the  required  supplement  of  poorer 
gas  from  local  supplies  of  peat  and  the  like. 

MR.  YOUNG’S  FIRST  N.B.A.G.M.  PAPER. 

In  July  came  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  British  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Gas  Managers;  and  Mr.  Young,  who  had  been  elected  a 
member  at  the  previous  meeting,  made  on  this  occasion  his  first 
communication  to  the  Association.  He  took  as  his  theme  a  par¬ 
ticular  use  which  he  had  found  for  the  gasolene  condensate  from 
waste  shale  gases — namely,  as  an  absorbent  for  bisulphide  of 
carbon  and  other  sulphur  compounds  in  gas  other  than  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen.  He  narrated  the  accidental  observations 
which  had  originally  led  up  to  the  investigations  that  had  resulted 
in  the  recovery  of  the  very  volatile  hydrocarbons  from  waste  shale 
gases ;  and  he  pointed  out  that,  in  the  condensate,  components 
ordinarily  gaseous  were  held  bound  by  heavier  liquid  components, 
ranging  up  to  a  boiling  point  of  350°.  The  new  liquid  would  serve 
well  for  air  gas,  which  was,  however,  a  wasteful  thing  on  account 
of  the  inert  nitrogen  ;  better  for  enriching  water  gas,  according  to 
Mr.  Spice’s  suggestion  of  1875  ;  best  of  all  for  enriching  poor  illu¬ 
minating  gas  ;  or,  failing  these,  it  could  be  used  in  the  old  alcohol- 
benzol  “  vapour  lamp.”  Mr.  Young’s  first  appearance  before  the 
Association  was  thus  a  characteristically  unobtrusive  one.  But 
his  announcement  that  the  new  condensate  had  a  wonderful 
affinity  for  the  sulphur  compounds  in  gas,  and  held  on  to  them 
through  distillation  in  steam,  was  destined  to  bear  not  a  little 
fruit  later  on — more  particularly  in  an  experimental  address,  on 
the  “  Elimination  of  Sulphur  Compounds  from  Illuminating  Gas,” 
given  before  the  North  British  Association  in  1879.  In  that  paper, 
to  which  a  brief  reference  may  be  permitted  in  this  place,  he 
announced  that  it  was  not  a  sine  qua  non  that  a  liquid  which 
facilitates  chemical  action  between  a  gas  and  a  solid,  or  between 
a  gas  and  a  liquid,  should  be  a  solvent  for  both ;  and  that 
therefore  it  was  sufficient  to  wet  sulphide  of  calcium  with  this 
hydrocarbon  liquid  to  accelerate  the  absorption  of  CS2  and 
formation  of  CaCS8  to  an  enormous  degree,  and  that  agitating 
an  aqueous  solution  of  NaHS  with  this  liquid  also  had  the  same 
effect  in  making  the  whole  very  powerfully  absorbent  for  CS2. 
This  liquid  has,  however,  an  independent,  powerful,  absorptive 
action  upon  sulphur  compounds  other  than  CS2,  upon  which 
CaH.2S2  does  not  act  chemically  in  any  way.  The  danger  of  CS2 
revolatilizing  into  the  gas  would  only  exist  where  the  liquid  was 
used  as  a  mere  absorbent,  without  any  chemical  reaction  to  take 
away  the  CS2,  and  where  the  counter-current  principle  was  not 
applied  in  washing  the  gas  with  the  liquid.  Tar  naphtha  could  be 
used  to  take  the  place  of  this  condensate;  but  this  liquid  con¬ 
densate  from  waste  shale  gases  is  by  far  the  best  in  actual  11  >e. 
As  its  hydrocarbons  consist  largely  of  paraffins,  and  not  of  ben¬ 
zols,  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  chemicals  used  to  remove  the 
absorbed  sulphur  compounds  for  the  purpose  of  regeneration  o 
the  liquid. 
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The  physical  law  involved  in  this  latter  paper  is  deserving  of 
attention.  It  was  generally  believed  at  the  time  that  the  liquid 
intermediary  between  a  solid  and  a  gas  must,  in  order  to  permit  a 
chemical  reaction  between  these  latter,  be  a  solvent  for  both. 
Dr.  Odling  had  pointed  out  that  an  alcoholic  solution  of  KHO 
would  absorb  CS>,  while  an  aqueous  solution  would  not ;  alcohol 
was  a  solvent  for  CS2,  water  was  not.  Sulphide  of  calcium  also 
acted  very  sluggishly  in  absorbing  CS2,  because  the  moisture  on 
it  was  not  a  solvent  for  CS2,  as  Dr.  Odling  had  explained. 

ANOTHER  EXPERIMENTAL  ADDRESS. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  (1876),  Mr.  Young  gave  another 
of  his  experimental  addresses  to  the  West  of  Scotland  Association 
on  the  subject  of  “  Condensation.”  He  had  pointed  out  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  that  it  was  of  importance  never  to  allow 
the  heavy  hydrocarbons  to  get  into  the  gas  at  all,  for  they  settled 
down  in  the  drip-boxes  and  robbed  the  gas  of  light  hydrocarbons 
as  they  condensed,  to  an  extent  which  was  really  no  trifle.  Going 
on  then  with  his  own  lecture,  he  gave  a  masterly  resume  of  the 
whole  subject,  with  a  list  of  the  various  products  of  distillation  to 
refer  to,  and  the  problem  put,  how  to  separate  these.  He  showed 
as  before  the  solvent  action  of  tars  on  the  lighter  hydrocarbons ; 
coal  gas  will  soften  powdered  pitch  or  caked  tars  ;  some  American 
trials  of  pitched  wooden  pipes  for  gas  had  failed  because  the  pitch 
spoiled  the  gas  and  went  soft.  Therefore  get  the  tars  away  from 
the  gas  as  soon  as  possible,  and  get  the  tar-fog  separated.  How 
is  the  tar-fog  to  be  separated  ?  Water  will  not  do  it ;  it  does  not 
wet  the  particles  ;  naphtha  does  wet  them  (experiments  with  soot). 
Tar-fog  can  be  separated  (1)  by  causing  condensation  of  naphtha 
vapours  on  the  particles,  so  that  they  sink,  or  (2)  by  subjecting 
the  particles  to  impact  on  surfaces  wetted  with  naphtha.  The 
tars  themselves  deposit  in  the  first  place  upon  the  sooty  particles ; 
if  the  [heats  in  the  retort  are  too  high,  the  soot  chokes  up  the 
pipes,  not  being  removed  by  a  sufficiency  of  liquid  tars  deposited 
on  the  soot-particles.  Tar  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  gas 
as  sent  out  will  blacken  benzol  through  which  the  gas  is  passed. 
An  experiment  in  which  coal  gas  is  first  passed  through  light 
spirit,  then  through  medium  spirit,  and  lastly  through  dead  oil, 
and  thereafter  gas  is  sent  through  the  same  liquids  in  the  reverse 
direction,  shows,  by  the  great  difference  in  the  illuminating  power 
of  the  flame,  that  the  gas  ought  to  be  made  to  leave  in  presence 
of  the  lighter  hydrocarbons,  and  that  therefore  we  must  apply 
a  counter-current  principle.  The  water  condensate  in  hydraulic 
mains,  at,  say,  150°  Fahr.,  is  caustic  ammonia  (with  some  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonium),  not  sulphide  or  carbonate  at  all.  The 
tars  hold  on  to  sulphur  compounds  with  great  tenacity ;  and  oils 
containing  sulphur  compounds,  if  passed  through  iron  oxide,  con¬ 
tinue  to  strike  a  black  colour  with  a  solution  of  lead,  whereas  if 
passed  through  lime  they  do  not,  which  shows  that  the  sulphur 
is  not  present  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  conclusions  we  may  arrive  at  are,  on  the  whole  (1),  we  must 
keep  the  tars  and  gas  warm  until  they  have  physically  separated 
from  one  another ;  (2)  in  order  to  allow  the  tar  particles  to  sepa¬ 
rate  out  we  must  keep  the  crude  gas  warm  and  let  it  travel  slowly  ; 
(3)  we  should  help  the  separation  by  having  filtering  surfaces 
wetted  with  naphtha  or  light  tar  oil,  such  as  gauzes  with  conden¬ 
sates  trickling  down  them,  which  keep  them  clean  ;  (4)  we  must 
use  a  fractional  process  of  condensation,  in  which  the  tars  are 
repeatedly  exposed  to  the  absorption  of  light  hydrocarbons,  but 
are  only  allowed  to  escape  at  temperatures  at  which  they  cannot 
retain  the  light  hydrocarbons,  all  which  involves  the  application 
of  a  counter-current  principle ;  and  (5)  we  should  aim  at  an 
equalizing  action  in  which  any  naphthas  produced  in  excess  at 
one  moment  are  held  back  until  wanted  by  a  poorer  portion  of  the 
gas,  subsequently  produced.  In  the  Aitken  and  Young  analyzer 
the  top  tray  is  the  coolest  and  contains  the  lightest  naphtha,  and 
all  the  trays  contain  a  considerable  bulk  of  liquid. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  paper  read  as  above  before 
the  North  British  Association  elicited  what  Mr.  Young  called  “  a 
growl  ”  from  the  Young’s  Paraffin  Light  Company,  who  said  they 
had  been  using  oil  for  nine  years  for  extracting  hydrocarbons 
from  shale  gases.  Mr.  Young’s  reply  was  that  he  had  been  able 
to  point  that  fact  out  in  his  own  patent ;  but  that  they  had  not 
obtained  his  results.  The  best  they  had  done  was  a  specific 
gravity  of  720,  whereas  the  oil  he  showed  the  North  British 
Association  members  was  one  of  '661,  containing  gases  ordinarily 
permanent. 

A  CHARACTERISTIC  INCIDENT. 

For  some  time  after  this  the  Aitken  and  Young  process  was 
being  carefully  investigated,  in  its  practical  working  at  Hamilton, 
by  a  Committee  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Association,  and  here 
a  characteristic  incident  arose.  The  Committee,  after  working 
independently  of  Mr.  Young,  drew  up  a  draft  report  which  they 
invited  Mr.  Young  to  come  and  read  and  discuss  with  them.  He 
promptly  told  them,  when  he  saw  their  draft,  that  they  had  been 
getting  results  much  more  favourable  to  the  process  than  he  had 
been  getting  in  his  own  experimental  working  on  a  smaller  scale 
at  Causewayhead  and  at  Clippens,  and  begged  them  to  withhold 
their  report  and  repeat  their  tests.  This  they  agreed  to  do,  and 
did  so.  Working  at  higher  heats  in  the  retorts,  and  in  very  cold 
weather  instead  of  very  hot,  they  obtained  results  more  like  what 
he  thought  they  should  be  for  the  purposes  of  a  report.  The 
Committee  concluded  that  an  expensive  first-class  coal  in  large 
quantities  was  not  required  to  produce  a  gas  of  high  illuminating 
power,  and,  further,  that  the  only  expense  or  trouble  connected 


therewith  was  the  providing  of  steam  to  keep  up  the  temperature 
in  the  analyzer. 

The  North  British  Association  also  was  very  much  occupied 
with  the  Aitken  and  Young  process  during  the  year  1877,  and  Mr. 
Young’s  remarks  at  the  annual  meeting  were  subjected  to  a  very 
careful  and  full  revision  by  him,  of  which  the  product  is  to  be 
found  in  the  1877  “Transactions”  of  the  Association. 

We  may  now,  I  think,  say  that  we  leave  the  Aitken  and  Young 
process  behind  us.  Under’ the  conditions  of  the  time,  when  much 
cannel  was  used,  it  was  most  successful.  When  less  cannel  was 
used  it  enabled  the  best  to  be  made  out  of  a  more  ordinary  class 
of  coal.  And  generally,  it  entirely  revolutionized  current  ideas  of 
the  day  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  condensation  should  be 
carried  on  in  order  to  attain  the  ends  then  in  view — namely,  the 
production  of  gas  of  a  high  standard  of  illuminating  power,  for 
free-  flame  combustion. 

NEW  PROBLEMS. 

New  conditions,  however,  import  new  requirements  ;  and  in  the 
sequel  we  shall  see  that  Mr.  Young  was  at  no  time  in  any  way  a 
man  of  one  idea  only,  and  that  he  kept  on  steadily  increasing  his 
own  knowledge  and  communicating  it  to  his  colleagues. 

Tar-Fog. 

I11  1S78,  he  closed  the  series  of  his  papers  to  the  West  of  Scot¬ 
land  Association  by  a  remarkable  paper  on  some  of  the  physico¬ 
chemical  laws  relating  to  gases.  A  portion  of  this  paper  deals 
with  condensation  or  precipitation  by  impact.  He  directed  at¬ 
tention  to  the  foggy  condition  to  which  sudden  cooling  reduces 
tar  vapours,  and  compares  it  to  a  drifting  mist  on  a  misty  day, 
where  the  droplets  are  collected  by  hedgerows,  men’s  whiskers, 
and  so  forth.  He  referred  to  the  plans  which  had  formerly  been 
tried  in  order  to  filter  this  mist  out  of  the  gas — the  old  breeze-box, 
the  dry  scrubbers  with  coke  or  brushwood,  and  Mr.  Aitken’s  mode 
of  filtering  through  wire  gauze  wetted  with  oils ;  and  he  drew 
attention  to  the  method  applied  in  Pelouze  and  Audouin's  separa¬ 
tor,  which,  he  said,  ought  to  be  better  known — namely,  that  of 
impact.  He  showed  that  a  slow  impact  was  not  at  all  effective, 
but  that  a  rapid  blow  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  tar 
particle  adhere.  The  reason  for  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  that 
each  tar  particle  was  surrounded  by  a  skin  of  gaseous  molecules ; 
that  the  skin  was  elastic  ;  and  that  the  skin  needs  to  be  positively 
broken  by  the  impact  before  the  tar  inside  can  stick  to  the  wall 
at  all.  One  may  pause  here  to  observe  that  this  kind  of  picture 
of  the  tar  particle  is  entirely  in  accord  with  present-day  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  electrification  of  air  by  splashing  of  water.  But  then, 
Mr.  Young  went  on  to  point  out,  the  sudden  cooling  which  brought 
down  the  tar-fog  has  charged  the  tar  particles  with  light  hydro¬ 
carbons  ;  and  to  prevent  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  treat  the  gas 
in  this  way  while  hot,  or  to  make  the  tar  particles  impinge  on  a 
heated  surface.  This  could  be  effected  by  substituting  a  suitable 
apparatus  for  the  hj'draulic  seal,  and  working  direct  from  the 
stand-pipe.  This  would  utilize  the  pressure,  and  would  also  pre¬ 
vent  pulsations  within  the  retort.  These  latter,  due  to  bubbling 
in  the  hydraulic  seal,  Mr.  Young  had  found  [N.B.A.G.M.  paper, 
1877]  to  be  a  fertile  cause  of  deposition  of  carbon  in  the  retort. 
Testing  this  suggestion  experimentally,  Mr.  Young  had  found  it 
to  lead  to  success,  after  introducing  a  valve  arrangement  and 
driving  the  gas  forward  in  thin  sheets  or  films  instead  of  in  small 
streams.  The  end  was  thereby  attained  without  any  sooty  tar 
closing  up  any  orifices  ;  and  Mr.  Young  described  two  patterns 
of  apparatus  which  realized  this  improvement. 

In  a  paper  of  1880,  before  the  North  British  Association,  Mr. 
Young  resumes  the  subject  of  tar-fog  in  condensation.  He  re¬ 
marks  that  the  Aitken  analyzer  works  well  in  this  respect  if  it 
be  large  enough.  Experiment  shows  that  a  tar-foggy  gas  clears 
itself  in  a  few  minutes  at  150°,  where  it  will  not  do  so  in  a  long 
time  at  40°.  The  reasons  for  this  are  probably  that  the  tar  par¬ 
ticles  are  relatively  heavier  in  the  hotter  gases,  and  that  they 
themselves  coalesce  more  rapidly,  not  only  through  being  more 
briskly  agitated  by  heat  but  through  being  drier.  If  tar-foggy  gas 
be  sent  through  a  horizontal  tube  slowly,  while  warmed,  the  fog  is 
deposited;  if  rapidly,  not.  If  it  be  sent  downwards  through  a 
vertical  tube,  it  carries  the  fog  with  it ;  if  upwards,  it  buoys  the 
particles  up.  So  that  with  vertical  currents,  either  up  or  down, 
there  is  very  little  precipitation.  Horizontal  condensers  would 
promote  precipitation,  but  mostly  the  current  would  be  too  rapid 
to  allow  this.  A  large  settling  chamber  would  demand  a  fall  of 
tar  particles  through  a  considerable  vertical  distance,  and  a  very 
large  vessel  indeed  would  be  required  in  order  to  allow  the  gas 
time  enough  for  clearing  up.  Dividing  the  distance  of  the  vertical 
fall  by  interposing  shelves,  as  in  an  analyzer,  will  work  very  well 
experimentally. 

Solids  and  Gases. 

In  the  same  address  Mr.  Young  showed  a  series  of  experiments 
to  demonstrate  that  solid  dry  naphthalene  (on  sawdust)  has  no 
solvent  action  on  illuminating  hydrocarbons  in  coal  gas;  that  tar 
oil  has;  that  CS2  (liquid)  has;  that  dry  sulphur  does  not  dissolve 
CS'2  out  of  gas;  that  waste  shale  gases  condensate  does;  that 
CaH2S2  does  not  (or  very  slowly  does)  dissolve  CSq  out  of  gas  ; 
but  that  the  same,  wetted  with  waste  shale  gases  hydrocarbon, 
very  promptly  does.  The  question  then  is,  why  do  the  solids  not 
absorb  ?  Apparently  because  the  molecules  of  the  solid  are  so 
far  unfree  that  they  cannot  take  up  from  the  gaseous  molecules, 
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bv  resonance,  the  molecular  movement  which  will  enable  them  to 
assume  the  liquid  forms;  whereas,  it  the  other  parti ner  be  in 
the  liquid  form  instead  ot  the  gaseous,  the  molecules  ot  the  other 
partner  can  act  upon  them,  so  that  liquid  CS,  can  dissohc  so  ld 
sulphur.  He  that  as  it  may,  we  know  that  naphthalene,  once  de¬ 
posited,  needs  liquid  hydrocarbon  to  remove  it  that  dry  sulphur 
in  the  purifying  boxes  docs  not  absorb  CS2,  that  dry  lime  does 

not  absorb  either  COj  or  H3S.  , 

Mr.  Young  then  proceeded  to  explain  a  scrubber-washer  car¬ 
burettor,  in  which  water  and  shale  gas  hydrocarbon  liquid  were 
used  in  alternate  trays,  through  which  the  gas  ascended  under 
floating  caps,  beneath  the  edges  of  which  they  bubbled  through 
the  liquid  in  the  tray.  An  automatic  float  arrangement  controlled 
the  supply  of  liquid  so  as  to  ensure  the  liquid  coming  off  of  a  de¬ 
terminate  specific  gravity. 

Purification  by  Ammonia. 


About  this  time  Mr.  Young  was  very  much  occupied  with  the 
fractional  distillation  of  coal  and  shale  and  the  recovery  of  nitrogen 
from  coke  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  on  which  he  read  papers  to 
the  North  British  Association  in  1882  and  1883.  l  or  any  further 
reference  to  condensation  we  have  to  move  forward  to  the  year 
1887,  in  which  year  he  read  a  paper  to  the  North  British  Associa¬ 
tion  on  “Purification  in  Closed  Vessels  and  the  Avoidance  ot 
Nuisance  in  the  Manufacture  of  Coal  Gas.”  1  his  is  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  paper  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  points.  The  main 
theme  is  that,  assuming  the  then  new  methods  of  carbonization 
and  steaming  be  adopted,  so  as  very  largely  to  increase  the  yield 
of  ammonia,  then  this  ammonia  can  be  used  in  closed  vessels, 
along  with  hydrocarbons  from  the  coal  carbonized,  for  purifying 
the  gas  from  CO>,  HoS,  CS2,  and  other  sulphur  compounds,  and 
material  may  be  saved  by  getting  the  liquids  to  dissolve  the  gases 
under  pressure,  which  would  also  enhance  the  effect  by  peimitting 
higher  temperatures  to  be  used.  In  this  case  the  conditions  are 
such  that  vou  are  not  to  apply  the  counter-current  principle  to 
the  revivified  liquor  and  the  crude  gas. 


Particular  Hydrocarbons  in  Condensation. 


In  the  course  of  this  paper  Mr.  A  oung  introduced  a  biief  stud), 
not  of  the  behaviour  of  “light  hydrocarbons”  as  a  whole,  but  of 
particular  hydrocarbons  during  condensation. 

We  know  how  light  hydrocarbons  come  to  be  in  the  coal-tar 
naphtha;  and  we  know  that  the  gas  can  take  up  coal-tar  naphtha 
in  the  absence  of  the  tars  or  of  heavy  oils.  But  suppose  we  take 
coal-tar  naphtha  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  benzol,  and  pre¬ 
sent  this  to  coal  gas  in  the  presence  of  heavy  oils.  \\  hat  happens 
then  ?  The  result  is  that  the  oils  take  away  that  particular  miss¬ 
ing  constituent,  the  benzol,  from  the  gas  ;  not  the  whole  of  it,  but 
enough  to  restore  a  balance  between  the  benzol  in  the  gas  and  the 
benzol  in  the  liquid,  and  between  these  and  all  the  other  consti¬ 
tuents  present.  Then,  generally,  if  the  naphtha  is  rich- in  benzol, 
so  is  the  gas ;  if  t-he  liquor  is  rich  in  ammonia,  so  is  the  gas;  and 
so  for  every  other  constituent.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
want  to  withdraw  from  the  gas  some  particular  constituent,  we 
add  material  deprived  of  that  particular  constituent,  of  which 
it  will  take  to  itself  its  full  share.  Thus  we  may  take  naphtha 
denuded  of  sulphur  compounds  and  turn  it  into  the  gas  in  the 
form  of  vapour.  When  it  condenses  out  again  it  will  have  taken 
to  itself  nearly  all  the  sulphur  compounds  in  the  gas.  1  f  we  use  it 
liquid  and  in  conjunction  with  a  solution  of  NH,HS  the  naphtha 
will  act  as  a  carrier,  and  will  hand  CS3  over  to  the  NH,HS  to 
form  NH,HCSa;  and  it  will  go  on  with  this  until  the  supply  of 
CS,  from  the  gas  is  exhausted.  Such  a  method  seems  to  be  quite 
practicable. 


Condensation  and  the  Peebles  Oil-Gas  Process. 

The  next  period  of  Mr.  Young’s  activity  was  devoted  partly  to 
shale  oil  and  ammonia  recovery,  partly  to  the  scrubbing  out  of 
valuable  constituents  from  blast-furnace  gases  and  the  like,  and 
largely  to  the  cracking-up  of  oils  for  the  enrichment  of  coal  gas  in 
the  Peebles  oil-gas  process.  Six  years  went  by  without  his  pro¬ 
ducing  a  communication  to  the  Association ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
in  1892,  the  North  British  Association  showed  its  recognition  of 
him  by  making  him  an  Honorary  Member,  a  distinction  which 
I  recollect  gave  him  the  deepest  pleasure. 

In  the  following  year,  1893,  he  read  a  paper  to  the  North 
British  Association  upon  the  Peebles  oil-gas  process,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said  that,  as  regards  condensation,  the  principles  ot 
the  earlier  papers  had  been  applied  in  this  process.  1  he  con¬ 
densation  was  so  regulated  that  the  oils  were  allowed  to  remove 
from  the  gas  all  the  hydrocarbons  which  would  not  bear  distribu¬ 
tion  ;  for  this  end  the  condensation  was  fractional  and  the  gas 
went  out  perfectly  gaseous.  In  1894,  he  contributed  another 
paper  to  the  North  British  Association  on  further  developments 
of  the  Peebles  process,  and  in  1895  he  read  to  the  Association  a 
most  luminous  paper  on  “The  Chemical  Constitution  of  Illumi¬ 
nating  Gas  and  its  Illuminating  Value,  and  the  Laws  affecting 
Luminosity.”  This  was,  in  my  view  of  it,  a  paper  of  which  the 
Association  may  well  be  proud;  but,  unfortunately,  his  reading  ot 
it  was  the  occasion  of  his  last  personal  appearance  before  the 
North  British  Association  or  before  any  other.  Ill-health  pur¬ 
sued  him  ;  and  he  found  the  tranquillity  of  his  home,  on  the  banks 
of  his  beloved  Tweed,  to  suit  him  best.  But  his  mind  was  active 
and  stored  with  observation  and  practical  experience,  and  his  pen 
was  busy  ;  and  in  the  next  year,  1896,  he  sent  the  North  British 
Association  another  paper  on  “  The  Permanency  of  Illuminating 
Gas,”  a  question  to  the  importance  of  which  the  new  oil-gas  pro¬ 


cesses  had  drawn  attention.  This  subject  he  dealt  with  in  a  spirit 
of  keen  scientific  analysis. 


Vafour-Tensions  and  Permanence. 

The  vapour  tension  and  the  dew-point  of  a  simple  vapour 
correspond,  but  a  mixed  hydrocarbon  vapour  has  a  vapour  ten¬ 
sion  of  its  own,  a  “  combined  vapour  tension”  which  is  the  pres¬ 
sure  which  must  be  applied  in  order  to  start  condensation.  If 
this  be  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  mixture  of  vapours 
is  not  “permanent;”  if  it  be  greater,  it  is;  and  if  it  remain 
greater  at  the  lowest  temperature  it  may  encounter,  it  is  “per¬ 
manent”  in  the  gas-maker’s  sense.  This  “combined  vaponr 
tension  ”  depends  upon  the  temperature  and  upon  the  mutual 
solvent  affinities  of  the  gases  and  hydrocarbons,  these  solvent 
affinities  keep  things  in  the  gas  which,  by  themselves  or  in  the 
presence  of  merely  inert  gases,  would  have  partly  condensed  out, 
and  when  condensation  begins  things  condense  out  which  other¬ 
wise  would  not  have  done  so. 

In  the  early  experiments  which  led  up  to  the  Aitken  and  1  oung 
process,  the  combined  vapour  tension  of  commingled  liquid  h)  dro- 
carbons  was  found  to  be  only  about  the  mean  of  them  separatelv , 
and  varied  with  the  proportions  of  each.  On  distillation  of  com¬ 
mingled  liquid  hydrocarbons  the  constituents  came  oft  simultane¬ 
ously  in  varying  proportions,  which  depended  on  the  boiling  point 
of  each  and  the  proportion  of  each  in  the  liquid. 

In  practical  working  the  Aitken  and  Young  gas,  though  per¬ 
manent  at  ordinary  temperatures,  still  gave  up  hydrocarbons  to 
the  oil  of  the  leathers  of  gas-meters,  and  the  tars  were  therefore 
called  in  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  hydrocarbons  in  the  gas. 

The  early  experiments  showed  that  the  permanency  of  a  gas 
depended  on  the  treatment  it  receives  during  condensation ;  and 
the  carbonization  must  be  so  controlled  that  there  is  neither  an 
excess  of  pitch  and  naphthalene  nor  an  excess  of  light  hvdro- 
carbons,  so  that  the  mode  of  carbonization  or,  in  oil  gas  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  mode  of  cracking-up  of  the  oil,  as  well  as  the  washing, 
affects  the  permanence.  In  tar-fog  the  scantier  the  tars  are,  the 
less  easily  will  they  coalesce  and  settle  down. 

Take  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbon  vapours,  under  a  pressure  equal 
to  its  “  combined  vapour  tension,”  and  no  more ;  then  add  another 
hvdrocarbon.  Unless  the  vapour  tension  of  this  is  high  (that 
is,  unless  it  be  a  very  volatile  hydrocarbon),  it  will  tend  to  cause 
precipitation  of  some  of  the  denser  vapours  already  in  the  gas. 

There  is  an  idea  afloat  to  the  contrary  that  it  might  raise  the 
vapour  tension  of  the  hydrocarbons  in  the  gas,  particularly  of  the 
naphthalene.  This  may  possibly  be  true  with  regard  to  naphtha¬ 
lene,  for  naphthalene  passes  directly  from  the  vapour  to  the  solid 
state,  and  thus  loses  its  solvent  affinity  for  vapours  and  gases. 
It  may  be  that  the  condition  of  naphthalene  in  the  gaseous  state 
may  be  in  some  way  different ;  but  “  I  am  afraid  that  the  high 
enriching  results  that  have  been  obtained  .  .  .  have  been  due 

not  directly  to  the  true  diffusion  of  naphthalene  vapours  through 
the  gas,  but  to  the  presence  of  enriching  hydrocarbon  vapours. 
The  presence  of  these  vapours  would  lead,  at  higher  tempera¬ 
tures,  to  the  naphthalene  being  taken  up  in  a  diffused  condition, 
again  to  be  deposited  as  solid  naphthalene  on  the  temperature 
falling,  but  in  such  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division  that  it  is 
carried  forward  with  the  gas.”  The  vapours  of  hydrocarbons  (in 
quantities  far  short  of  saturation)  do  not  prevent  naphthalene 
deposits  during  distribution. 

Commercially,  Mr.  Young  pointed  out,  we  ought  never  to  ha\e 
to  send  out  a  gas  too  rich  in  order  that  when  it  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer  it  may  have  a  proper  value. 


CONDENSATION  IN  THE  DAY  OF  NAPHTHALENE  TROUBLE. 

Here  we  get  the  echoes  of  the  naphthalene  trouble  beginning 
to  sound  in  our  ears.  Circumstances  were  changing.  Are  we 
then  to  figure  Mr.  Young  to  ourselves  as  isolating  himselt  from  the 
problems  of  the  passing  day  and  mumbling  the  remainder  biscuit 
of  an  effete  system  of  condensation  ?  Not  by  any  manner  ot 
means.  He  was  wide  awake  to  the  problems  of  the  time,  as  is 
shown  by  the  addresses  he  subsequently  prepared,  and  the  various 
other  products  of  his  pen,  and  he  retained  the  openest  of  open 

minds  to  the  last.  .  . 

At  this  period  we  may  say  that  illuminating  power  in  open 
flames  was  still  the  main  thing  aimed  at;  that  very  high  llIu™°a* 
ting  power  was  not  thought  of  as  much  consequence  as 
been  ;  that  it  had  become  important  to  secure  larger  yields -  as  1  - 
gards  the  volume  of  gas  produced  per  ton  ;  that  for  thls  PurPOse 
higher  heats  than  previously  had  become  habitually  used  ,  tha 
S this  exception  the  methods  of  carbonization  had  renamed 
much  as  before, the  retorts  used  being  std  horizontal  or mckugi. 
that  the  high  heats  had  resulted  in  larger  volumes  of  gas  of  a  qua  Iff) 
which  mostly  needed  enrichment,  if  the  old  standard  of  d  u 
mating  power  was  to  be  maintained;  that  it  was  on  the  whole  of 
advantage  to  go  to  the  cost  and  the  trouble  of  carrying  out  t 
enrichment ;  but  that  there  was  one  serious  < dra^back  to  th« e  u 
of  the  higher  heats-namely,  the  presence  of  naPj^e"®  “  £  ? 
proportions  in  the  products  of  carbonization,  ai  P 

in  a  most  inconvenient  form  at  the  most  inconven  en  po mts 
Mr.  Young  took  up  the  consideration  of  this  naphthalene  trou 
and  expended  a  great  deal  of  thought  upon  it.  One cm 
buttons  to  the  question  was  in  a  paper  by  himself  and  Mr.  Tho 
Glover,  read  by  the  latter  before  the  Gas  Institute  in  1,97. 

Young  and  Glover. 

In  this  paper  the  high  heats  which  had  come  into  ordinary  use 
were  referred  to  as  establishing  a  balance  between  a  sufficiency  ot 
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carburetting  hydrocarbons  to  be  carried  forward  with  the  gas,  and 
a  sufficiency  of  condensable  hydrocarbons  to  come  down  and  pre¬ 
vent  choking  of  the  apparatus  with  a  sooty  pitch,  all  this  being 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  condensates  must  not  remove  the 
carburetting  hydrocarbons.  Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the  results 
under  the  high  heats  was  there  was  a  great  gap  in  the  series  of 
products;  the  paraffins,  with  the  exception  of  CH4,  were  mostly 
absent.  Cresoles,  high  olefines,  and  higher  benzols  were  com¬ 
paratively  scanty,  and  benzol  and  naphthalene  stood  out  among 
the  products.  All  this  made  it  impossible,  Mr.  Young  pointed  out, 
to  carry  out  fractional  condensation.  The  naphthalene  tended  to 
come  down  in  a  solid  form,  in  the  absence  of  the  higher  benzols, 
the  cresoles,  &c.,  which  would  have  condensed  into  liquids  along 
with  it  and  washed  it  down  into  .the  tars ;  and,  further,  the  gas 
went  on  perfectly  saturated  with  naphthalene  and,  more  than  that, 
contained  solid  naphthalene  in  the  form  of  a  floating  dust.  Adding 
cannel  to  the  coal  did  some  good,  in  providing  a  supply  of  those 
hydrocarbons  which  were  capable  of  condensing  along  with  the 
naphthalene,  and  washing  it  down ;  but  a  practice  of  condensa¬ 
tion  had  come  in,  in  which  the  earlier  type  was  reverted  to,  and 
the  condensates  were  allowed  the  fullest  opportunity  of  taking  as 
much  naphthalene  as  possible  out  of  the  gas.  Naturally,  they  at 
the  same  time  robbed  the  gas  of  illuminating  hydrocarbons  ;  but 
these  could  be  recovered,  and  enrichment  was  resorted  to  in  order 
to  make  up  any  loss. 

The  illuminating  hydrocarbons  in  the  gas  were  too  remote  from 
the  naphthalene,  as  regards  their  vapour  tension,  to  affect  its 
condensation.  It  precipitated  as  a  solid  even  in  their  presence. 
And  they  had  no  effect  (perhaps  if  the  writer  were  asked  he  would 
say  no  practical  effect  worth  taking  notice  of)  in  the  way  of  acting 
as  solvents  and  keeping  naphthalene  up  in  the  gas.  The  deposi¬ 
tion  of  naphthalene  as  a  solid  and,  later,  the  deposition  of  con¬ 
densates  as  liquids  are  quite  independent  of  one  another. 

In  the  paper  it  is  suggested  that  the  coal  should  be  distilled  in 
two  portions;  one  at  high  heats  to  make  bulk,  one  at  low  heats 
to  make  hydrocarbons,  which  will  bring  down  the  naphthalene  in 
liquid  form,  and  also  may,  to  some  extent,  go  towards  enriching 
the  gas.  As  alternatives  we  might  have  water  gas,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  a  purchased  oil  used  in  a  scrubber.  This 
would  take  out  the  naphthalene  in  the  same  way  as  water  takes 
out  ammonia,  and  the  naphthalene  may  be  frozen  out  of  it  and 
removed  by  a  press  filter.  If  benzol  be  added  to  the  washing  oil 
beforehand,  the  benzolized  oil  will  allow  the  benzol  of  the  gas  to 
pass,  and  will  absorb  the  naphthalene  only.  The  washing  might 
be  carried  out  with  the  earlier  portions  of  tar  distillate.  If, 
instead  of  using  liquid  hydrocarbons  for  scrubbing,  we  charge 
the  gas  with  vapours  of  the  required  hydrocarbons,  then,  when 
these  condense  out,  they  carry  the  naphthalene  out  in  a  liquid 
form.  But  if  too  much  of  them  be  used  in  this  way,  they  unduly 
affect  the  illuminating  power  through  their  solvent  effect. 

Mr.  Young  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Glover  indicated  that  Mr.  Young  would  answer  questions  as  to 
his  proposition  that  hydrocarbons  in  the  gas  had  no  solvent  action 
upon  the  naphthalene  in  the  condensate.  Mr.  Young  sent  a  sub¬ 
sequent  communication  to  the  Institute,  which  appears  in  their 
“Transactions”  for  the  year  1897,  defending  this  as  a  general 
proposition  applicable  to  all  vapours  and  ail  condensates.  He 
was  probably  mistaken  in  this  as  a  general  proposition,  and  had 
stated  the  matter  correctly  in  his  paper  of  the  previous  year.  The 
writer  recollects  challenging  him  about  it  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion,  universally  applicable;  and  Mr.  Young  does  not  appear  to 
have  adhered  to  it  as  such.  No  doubt,  cn  the  other  hand,  it  does 
express  for  practical  purposes  the  facts  of  the  case  as  regards 
naphthalene.  In  this  communication  Mr.  Young  made  the  inter¬ 
esting  observation  that  when  a  gas  containing  naphthalene  and 
illuminating  hydrocarbons  is  continuously  passed  through  dead- 
oils,  a  time  comes  when  there  is  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  illu¬ 
minating  power ;  it  seems  as  if  the  dead-oil  had  become  saturated 
with  what  it  could  extract  from  the  gas.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
a  difference.  The  dead-oil  went  on  absorbing  naphthalene,  and 
losing  some  of  the  light  hydrocarbons  it  had  previously  taken  up ; 
and  in  this  way  an  equilibrium  of  vapour  tension  is  kept  up.  In 
the  end,  the  oil  becomes  unable  to  absorb  any  more  naphthalene. 

Fractional  Condensation  Obsolete. 

Three  years  later,  in  1900,  Mr.  Young  presented  another  paper 
to  the  Gas  Institute  on  “Naphthalene  from  the  Retort  to  the 
Point  of  Deposition.”  In  this  paper  Mr.  Young,  after  compar¬ 
ing  the  opposed  tendencies — to  solution  in  liquid  and  to  diffusion 
through  gases — manifested  during  condensation,  gave  a  historical 
resume  of  the  different  ideas  which  had  prevailed  as  to  condensa¬ 
tion,  and  pointed  out  that  in  any  case  the  separations  are  not 
quantitative.  He  also  compared  the  distillation  of  tar  with  the 
process  of  condensation  by  which  the  tar  is  formed,  and  said  that, 
whereas  we  might  expect  the  one  process  to  be  the  exact  reverse 
of  the  other,  this  could  only  be  the  case  if  we  could  have  perfect 
fractional  condensation  and  continuous  removal  of  the  products. 
In  practice  it  is  impossible  to  attain  this,  either  in  distillation  or 
in  condensation ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  two  liquids 
by  one  distillation  or  condensation.  Reverting  to  the  principles 
of  the  Aitken  and  Young  process,  he  said  such  processes  had  their 
advantages  at  their  date,  but  the  advantages  were  questionable 
with  high  retort  heats  and  excessive  quantities  of  naphthalene  in 
the  products.  The  recent  English  experience  was  that  there  was 
more  trouble  with  naphthalene  when  the  Aitken  and  Young  prin¬ 
ciples  were  applied  than  when  the  older  plan  of  sudden  cooling 


was  adopted.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  after  all,  quite  simple. 
The  fractional  condensation  restricts  the  solvent  affinity  of  the 
tars  for  the  vapours  of  hydrocarbons  more  volatile  than  the  tars; 
and  naphthalene  vapour  itself  is  one  of  these.  The  gas  while  hot, 
therefore,  contains  much  naphthalene;  and  as  the  gas  cools  down 
the  naphthalene  is  deposited  in  the  cool  end  of  the  condenser.  It 
comes  down  solid  for  lack  of  the  appropriate  accompanying  hydro¬ 
carbons.  As  the  gas  passes  over  this  deposit  it  may  add  to  it  or 
it  may  take  from  it,  according  to  the  local  temperature,  but  in  any 
case  the  gas  goes  on,  after  contact  with  the  deposit,  saturated  with 
naphthalene.  The  position  of  the  naphthalene  deposit  may  there¬ 
fore  fluctuate  ;  that  of  the  tar  deposit  may  do  the  same  ;  they  may 
even  overlap.  And  Mr.  Carpenter  very  ingeniously  makes  them 
overlap  by  reversing  the  direction  of  the  gas  stream  from  time  to 
time;  so  that  tars  are  deposited  on  naphthalene,  and  wash  it  out. 
Sudden  cooling,  again,  produces  tar-fog,  and  tar-fog  either  dis¬ 
solves  naphthalene  out  of  the  gas  directly  or,  later  on,  inteifeies 
with  its  assuming  a  crystalline  form.  1  his  tends  to  steady  the 
amount  of  naphthalene  left  in  the  gas,  whereas  fractional  conden¬ 
sation  exposes  it  to  fluctuations  on  account  of  variations  in  the 
temperature  of  the  gas  passing  over  the  deposit  of  naphthalene 
in  the  condenser.  Sudden  cooling,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the 
tar-fog  dissolve  out  some  benzols  from  the  gas;  but  the  whole 
quantity  of  benzols  in  the  gas  is  so  far  from  saturating  it,  that  a 
very  small  quantity  of  benzol  removed  from  the  gas  is  sufficient 
to  establish  an  equilibrium. 

Under  the  conditions  in  question,  therefore,  the  liquid  tars 
ought  to  be  precipitated  out  and  also  kept  in  contact  with  the  gas 
until  the  whole  is  comparatively  cold  ;  and  for  the  removal  of  such 
naphthalene  as  still  remains  in  the  gas  we  ought  either  (i)  to  wash 
it  out,  say,  with  dense  oils  from  the  condenser  tars,  freed  from 
naphthalene,  but  with  an  addition  of  benzol,  or  (2)  to  let  into  the 
gas  the  vapours  of  liquid  hydrocarbons  of  approximately  the  same 
vapour  tension  as  naphthalene,  and  to  condense  these  and  the 
naphthalene  out  together,  in  liquid  form.  Under  (x)  if  we  add  an 
excess  of  benzol  we  not  only  prevent  deterioration,  but  positively 
enrich  the  gas ;  and  under  (2)  it  may  be  noted  that  cannel  coal 
carbonized  at  low  temperatures  gives  products  which  have  a  very 
high  solvent  power  for  naphthalene,  while,  as  to  enrichment,  the 
value  is  twice  as  great  as  when  the  same  cannel  is  carbonized 
along  with  ordinary  gas  coals. 

In  1900,  Mr.  Young  sent  to  the  North  British  Association  a 
comprehensive  and  suggestive  paper  on  “  The  Principles  involved 
in  the  Production  of  Gas  by  Different  Processes  and  their  Relative 
Values.”  In  this  paper  he  discussed  the  various  uses  of  coke  in 
gas  manufacture,  the  processes  of  destructive  distillation,  and 
the  question  how  gas  should  be  tested,  and  what  is  the  best  gas 
to  supply  under  modern  conditions.  Under  the  second  of  these 
heads  he  showed  how  the  old  Aitken  and  Young  process,  with  its 
use  of  water  gas  or  poor  gas,  protected  the  hydrocarbons  from 
decomposition,  and  threw  light  upon  what  happens  within  the 
retorts ;  for  within  these  we  may  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  have  simultaneous  or  overlapping  production  of  richer  gases 
from  one  part  of  the  charge  and  of  poorer  gases  from  a  more 
spent  region. 

Self-Contained  Condensation. 

In  1902,  a  paper  under  the  joint  names  of  Mr.  Young  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Glover,  based,  according  to  Mr.  Glover,  on  Mr.  \  oung  s 
notes,  was  read  before  the  Southern  Association.  The  subject 
was  “  Further  Suggestions  for  the  Elimination  of  Naphthalene 
from  Coal  Gas,”  and  the  problem  for  which  a  solution  was  offered 
was  how  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  1900  paper  without  having 
recourse  to  the  "tar  distiller  for  the  necessary  washing  oils.  In 
this  paper  the  writers  discuss  the  conditions  to  be  met.  Colman 
and  Carpenter  have  emphasized  the  important  part  played  by 
solvents  in  the  removal  of  naphthalene,  and  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
densable  solvents  are  insufficient  to  dissolve  out  all  the  naphtha¬ 
lene  made  in  modern  practice ;  the  gas  can  carry  more  naphthalene 
than  it  formerly  could  have  done,  because  there  is  now  a  greater 
gap  than  there  formerly  was  between  the  saturation  point  of  the 
gases  and  that  of  the  tars.  However  prolonged  may  be  the  contact 
between  the  tars  and  the  gas,  the  tars  cannot  remove  more  than 
a  limited  amount  of  light  hydrocarbons  from  the  gas — not  exceed¬ 
ing,  say,  one-quarter  gallon  per  ton  of  coal ;  the  tars  contain  2  lbs. 
of  naphthalene  per  gallon,  and  even  pure  gas  led  over  this  takes 
up  naphthalene  in  diffusion.  The  conclusion  is  that  even  if  the 
gas  and  the  tar  are  kept  in  contact  throughout  during  cooling,  the 
gas  will  still  contain  naphthalene  under  modern  conditions,  and 
we  must  do  something  more  efficient  than  anything  we  can  do  by 
applying  the  solvent  action  of  hydrocarbons  in  condensation  by 
present  methods.  If  we  are  to  operate  the  removal  of  naphtha¬ 
lene  entirely  within  the  gas-works  without  the  aid  of  solvent  from 
the  tar  distiller,  we  must  modify  our  methods  of  condensation  in 
some  way. 

The  suggestion  made  in  the  paper  was,  briefly,  the  following : 
Collect  the  denser  tars  while  warm,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the 
lighter  hydrocarbons  in  the  gas.  This  latter  aim  is  achieved  by 
(1)  collecting  the  tars  from  the  foul  main  while  hot,  and  using  a 
tar  extractor  or  a  Colman  separator  on  the  foul  main  to  treat  the 
gas ;  (2)  passing  the  hot  tars  to  a  cooling  and  settling  tank ;  and 
(3)  using  the  cold  tar  to  wash  the  gas,  the  hot  gas  and  the  cold  tar 
being  made  to  flow  in  opposite  directions. 

The  cold  tar  has  had  the  bulk  of  its  naphthalene  deposited,  and 
has  practically  a  full  solvent  value,  and  it  exerts  in  the  counter- 
current  a  full  cooling  and  washing  effect  and  removes  any  naph- 
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thalene  deposited.  The  tars,  as  they  warm  up  in  the  counter- 
current,  give  up  any  light  illuminants  they  may  carry,  but  arc  not 
heated-up  sufficiently  to  make  them  throw  off  naphthalene.  The 
temperature  of  the  tars  could  be  kept  under  control  to  suit  the  re¬ 
sults  required. 

It  was  not  suggested  that  very  dense  tars,  approaching  pitch, 
would  be  suitable ;  but  hot  precipitation  of  tars  may  thus  give  a 
suitable  material  from  the  gas  itself. 

MR.  YOUNG’S  LAST  ASSOCIATION  PAPER. 

Mr.  Young’s  last  paper  to  an  Association  was  that  sent  by  him, 
appropriately,  to  the  North  British  Association  in  1903,  entitled 
“  Remarks  upon  the  Principles  Involved  in  the  Production  of 
Gases  from  Coal,  and  Suggestions  as  to  their  Application  in 
Future  Developments.”  This  paper  has  no  special  bearing  on 
the  problems  of  condensation ;  it  is  directed  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  then  future  in  the  management  of  carbonization  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  much  ammonia,  a  large  volume  of  gas  in  which  the  principal 
value  would  lie  primarily  in  the  heating  power,  and  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion,  towards  such  enrichment  as  might  be  needful,  of  the  tars 
obtained.  These  things  all  pertain  to  the  region  of  carbonization, 
which  is  in  the  able  hands  of  Dr.  Colman.  But  we  may  observe 
here  that  this,  the  last  paper  of  a  long  series,  shows  all  the  earnest 
intentness  of  the  early  papers,  the  same  youthful  grasp  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  future,  with  the  added  breadth  of  view  derived 
from  ripe  experience.  The  ideals  and  aims  of  his  earlier  days,  the 
production  of  good  gas  for  flame  illumination,  were  all  being  dis¬ 
placed  by  newer  requirements  and  conditions  ;  but  for  the  future 
he  saw  that  there  remained  for  the  gas  industry  a  Promised  Land 
of  extended  usefulness,  and  surveyed  it  as  from  a  Pisgah  top. 

During  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  Mr.  Young  managed  to 
show  a  youthful  ardour  of  spirit  struggling  with  ill-health  of  body. 

His  contributions  on  various  questions  of  interest  to  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry — particularly  in  reference  to  carbonization— were  during 
this  period  both  numerous  and  interesting,  and  will  be  found  in¬ 
dexed  in  the  appendix.  Here  we  find  a  notable  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  vertical-retort  working,  illustrated  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  forty  years  in  both  shale  oil  and  gas  manufacture.  But 
into  this  field  we  do  not  enter  here. 

As  regards  condensation,  we  may  here  note  that  Mr.  Young 
points  out  that  his  own  early  process  for  the  extraction  of  hydro¬ 
carbons  from  waste  shale  gases  had  of  late  years  been  identically 
used  for  recovering  benzols  from  coke,  oven,  and  other  gases. 

HIS  SUBSEQUENT  WRITINGS. 

During  this  last  period  of  his  life,  also,  the  removal  of  naphtha¬ 
lene  was  very  much  in  Mr.  Y’oung’s  thoughts,  and  in  the  thoughts 
of  others  too.  A  crop  of  new  methods  appeared,  to  which  it  is 
needless  to  refer  in  detail.  But  the  claims  made  for  them  brought 
Mr.  Young  out  swinging  his  cudgels,  averring,  and,  apparently, 
proving,  that  all  these  in  which  there  was  any  success  were  mere 
special  cases  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Young  and 
Glover  patent,  which  applied  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  papers 
of  1897  and  1900  above  referred  to.  Retrospectively,  he  said  the 
Young  and  Glover  work  had  its  origin  in  the  circumstance  that  at 
St.  Helens,  where  they  used  high  heats  in  the  retorts  and  enriched 
the  product  by  means  of  the  Peebles  oil-gas  process,  the  presence 
of  these  light  oil  vapours  in  the  gas  had  no  effect  whatever  in 
preventing  the  deposition  of  naphthalene  in  the  crystalline  form. 
The  tars  had  become  cracked-up,  yielding  naphthalene  and  some 
extra  gas;  the  loss  of  liquid  tars  had  resulted  in  a  deficiency  of 
suitable  solvent  for  the  naphthalene  ;  light  hydrocarbons  had  no 
useful  solvent  action  in  the  gas,  keeping  the  naphthalene  up  in  the 
gas ;  the  suitable  solvents  must  be  supplied  as  a  supplement,  either 
in  washing-out  the  naphthalene  or  in  being  added  to  the  gas  as 
vapours,  and  subsequently  being  condensed  out,  carrying  the 
naphthalene  down  with  them  in  liquid  form  ;  and  the  absence  of 
lighter  hydrocarbons  in  the  supplementary  solvent  might  result  in 
the  temporary  impoverishment  of  the  gas,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  presence  might  result  in  preventing  impoverishment  or  even 
in  enrichment  of  the  gas.  When  the  supplementary  solvent  was 
saturated  with  lighter  hydrocarbons,  its  absorbent  action  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  naphthalene.  A  large  range  of  possible  solvents  was 
therefore  indicated,  according  to  the  object  in  view,  so  long  as  they 
contained  proper  solvents  for  naphthalene  which  would  either 
wash  it  out  or  make  it  come  down  in  liquid  form  on  condensation  ; 
and  the  particular  solvents  suggested  by  various  workers  in  the 
field  all  came  under  this  general  category.  And,  further,  the 
origin  of  these  solvents  might  be  different,  so  long  as  they  met 
this  condition.  The  use  of  light  oils  was  disclaimed  in  the  patent 
specification. 

The  St.  Helens  experience  and  the  inquiries  consequent  upon 
it  had  put  an  end  to  any  belief  that  light  hydrocarbons  and  naph¬ 
thalene,  present  together  in  gas,  had  any  mutual  solvent  action  ; 
but  they  were  entirely  in  accord  with  certain  experiences  of  thirty 
years  before  in  the  working  of  the  old  Aitken  and  Y'oung  condensa¬ 
tion  process.  This  process  had  been  found  to  be  unworkable  with 
gas  from  Newcastle  coal.  The  fractional  condensation  had  loaded 
the  gas  not  only  with  illuminating  hydrocarbons,  but  also  with 
naphthalene,  and  restricting  the  operation  of  the  process  was  of  no 
good,  since  allowing  the  naphthalene  to  remain  in  the  tar  resulted 
n  the  illuminating  hydrocarbons  also  remaining  in  it. 

Naphthalene  elimination  processes  present  a  difficulty  as  re¬ 
gards  testing  them.  There  is  no  very  simple  test  for  the  quantity 
of  naphthalene  present  in  gas ;  even  Dr.  Colman’s  requires  con¬ 
siderable  skill ;  and  the  immediate  working  results  depend  enor-  I 


mously  upon  previous  accumulations  of  naphthalene  in  the  mains, 
&c.,  and  upon  the  drift  of  these  under  varying  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature.  But  where  the  gases  have  been  mixed  with  the  vapours 
of  the  special  solvents,  the  troubles  in  the  mains  much  sooner 
disappear  than  when  we  simply  wash  the  naphthalene  out  of  the 
gas.  If  persistently  applied,  the  Young  and  Glover  method  will, 
Mr.  Young  says,  “  on  whatever  reputation  I  may  possess,  prove  a 
perfect  remedy  for  the  worst  naphthalene  plagued  distributing 
system  in  the  country.” 

A  little  later  Mr.  Young,  with  his  cver-fresh  mind  and  open  out¬ 
look,  points  out  a  new  source  of  the  naphthalene  trouble — none 
other  than  his  own  cherished  radiant  heat.  He  had  found  that 
radiant  heat  of  a  high  temperature  has  a  selective  power  of 
destroying  the  very  solvents  which  are  required  to  prevent 
naphthalene  depositing  in  the  crystalline  form — these  being  the 
toluol,  xylol,  cumol,  &c.,  and  the  phenol,  cresol,  &c. ;  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of*  the  action  of  the  radiant  heat  upon  these  are  naphtha¬ 
lene,  benzol,  CH4,  H,  and  small  quantities  of  CO.  The  naphtha¬ 
lene  trouble  is  therefore  promoted  with  high  heats  by  using  rela¬ 
tively  small  charges  or  relatively  large  retorts,  and  this  may  help 
to  account  for  the  discrepant  results  obtained  in  different  works 
from  the  same  coal. 

On  this  ground  Mr.  Y’oung  at  once  welcomed  the  appearance  of 
Bueb  vertical  retorts,  with  their  full  charges.  He  at  once  said 
that  such  a  process  ought  to  be  practically  free  from  naphtha¬ 
lene,  even  where  the  temperatures  .are  extremely  high,  but  that 
the  gas  would  probably  be  comparatively  poor  in  heating  and 
illuminating  power,  as  cojnpared  with  the  gas  made  in  retorts,  at 
lower  heats,  with  a  free  space  above  the  charge. 

But  where  naphthalene  is  present,  Mr.  Young  found  himself 
able  to  comment  very  favourably  on  Mr.  Browne  s  drastic  and 
sudden  cooling,  in  the  absence  of  the  required  solvents  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  work  a  counter-current  condensation  without 
supplementary  oils.  The  underlying  principle  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Mr.  Young’s  Institute  paper  of  1900,  to  make  the  less  volatile 
condensed  tars  to  serve  as  a  solvent ;  and  where  the  cooling  is 
quite  sudden,  as  in  water-tube  condensers,  the  new  method  may 
be  the  best  method  of  applying  the  principle.  Atmospheric  con¬ 
densers,  on  the  other  hand,  remove  the  tars  while  they  are  still 
warm,  so  that  these  tars  do  not  abstract  the  naphthalene. 

The  Aitken  and  Young  process  was,  from  its  nature,  adapted  to 
high-grade  gas;  and  very  early  experiments  had  shown  that  the 
lower  the  grade  of  gas  the  less  was  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
application  of  the  counter-current  principle,  until,  at  the  lowest 
grade,  there  was  no  gain  whatever,  and  there  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  loss  if  the  tars  and  the  gas  were  kept  together  down  to  a 
temperature  from  65°  to  6o°  Fahr.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore, 
on  any  system  in  which  tars  and  low-grade  gases  run  together,  to 
ascertain  to  what  temperature  it  is  possible  to  cool  them  before 
deterioration  of  the  gases  begins  to  set  in.  This  having  been 
ascertained,  the  remaining  question  would  be  how  to  keep  the 
gases  and  tars  in  contact  with  one  another  until  they  do  reach 
the  temperature  ?  We  have  Mr.  Carpenter’s  alternating  method, 
and  as  an  alternative  to  this  we  might  have  a  continuous  method, 
as  follows  :  (1)  Send  cold  gas  from  the  condensers  into  the  hot 
products  from  the  retorts,  and  thus  precipitate  tar-fog  in  the 
latter ;  (ifl)  if  of  advantage,  also  spray  cold  tars  from  the  con¬ 
denser  into  the  hot  products  from  the  retort ;  (2)  send  the  foggy 
mixture  forward  through  the  condenser  until  cooled  down  to  the 
determinate  temperature  ;  and  (3)  separate  the  tar  by  a  tar  ex¬ 
tractor.  The  details  of  the  suggested  method  would  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  conditions  of  the  working,  but  it  would  present  an  alter¬ 
native  way  of  applying  the  principles  underlying  the  Young  and 
Glover  process. 

All  this  illustrates  the  open-mindedness  of  Mr.  Young  to  the 
end.  He  had  revolutionized  condensation  and  had  shown  that  the 
ancient  ways  were  wrong  as  applied  to  the  high-grade  gas  of  the 
period.  But  time  went  on,  conditions  altered,  low-grade  gas  came 
in;  and  under  these  altered  conditions  Mr.  Young  was  prompt 
not  only  in  admitting  that  the  ancient  ways  might  now  be  the 
best,  but  in  showing  how  they  could  be  modified  so  as  to  become 
still  better. 

A  very  brief  reference  may  be  permitted  to  Mr.  Young  s  last 
papers,  which  were  published  very  nearly  two  years  after  his 
death.  They  were  upon  “Gasification  of  Coal  in  the  Producer,” 
and  “  Purification  of  the  Resulting  Gases.” The  former  of  these 
is  a  very  sweeping  paper  of  suggestions  as  to  the  future  of  carboni¬ 
zation,  and  the  latter  is  a  development  in  very  simple  terms  ot 
Mr.  Young’s  early  ideas,  in  his  patent  of  1881  (which  anticipated 
Claus,  but  was  far  simpler  in  its  working)  and  his  patent  of  1885 
(the  use  of  pressure),  for  the  purification  of  gas  by  means  of  the 
ammonia  contained  in  the  products,  used  over  and  over.  Mr. 
Young’s  faith  in  the  possibility  of  purifying  the  gas  by  means  ot 
ammonia  never  faltered,  and  in  this  his  last  message  to  the  gas 
industry  he  pointed  out  once  more  the  path  which  should  be  pur- 
sued,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  best  possible  applications  ot 
regeneration  and  the  best  utilization  of  the  heat  employed. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  IT. 

Now,  readers  mine,  we  have  traced  the  story  of  condensation 
from  its  small  beginnings  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Young’s  life.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  may  strike  you,  or  whether  indeed  I  may  ha\  e 
been  able  to  keep  your  interest  alive  thus  far  ;  but  to  me  the 
story,  in  its  gradual  unfolding,  and  its  increasing  sense  ot  grip 

*  These  papers  appeared,  in  the  form  of  “Communicated  Articles 
to  the  “Journal,”  Vol.  CV.,  pp.  17.  87- — ED-  J-G-L, 
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and  mastery,  seems  to  present  all  the  interest  of  a  scientific  or 
technological  romance.  Observe  from  what  a  trivial  origin  the 
whole  thing  grew.  Mr.  Cusiter’s  oil,  unexpectedly  spoiling  the 
illuminating  power  of  a  gas-flame  away  back  in  the  sixties, 
was  not  much  more  complex  an  object  of  contemplation  than 
James  Watt’s  mother’s  kettle  was.  But  the  one  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  James  Watt;  the  other  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  William  Young.  Many  a  one  might  have  seen  such  a 
phenomenon,  but  Mr.  Young  saw  into  it,  saw  through  it,  saw  all 
round  it,  and  he  kept  on  seeing,  off  and  on,  for  forty  years,  never 
ceasing  to  learn,  never  wearying  in  continued  observation,  in 
reflection,  in  experimental  work,  in  practical  application  to  varied 
and  sometimes  to  diametrically  opposed  ends,  and  in  adapting 
the  principles  which  experience  had  taught  him  to  the  ever- 
changing  requirements  which  changes  in  the  current  utilities  and 
purposes  of  gas  and  in  the  mode  of  its  manufacture  brought 
successively  in  their  train.  Mr.  Young  was  emphatically  not  a 
one-ideaed  man ;  he  took  delight  in  the  fact  that  new  conditions 
brought  new  problems,  and  that  new  problems  called  for  new 
solutions ;  and  when  the  over-abundance  of  naphthalene  in  the 
more  modern  gas  upset  all  his  special  work  in  fractional  con¬ 
densation,  we,  having  known  Mr.  Young,  can  understand  him  and 
enter  into  his  feelings  when  he  tells  us  that  his  “  labours  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  evolution  of  the  solution  of  the  naphthalene 
problem  were  labours  for  the  love  of  the  subject,  a  recreation, 
a  pleasure,  and  were  not  undertaken  with  the  object  of  the 
pecuniary  gain  they  might  possibly  bring  to  me.”  That  rings 
true.  Mr.  Young  was  always  very  pleased  when  the  work  led  to 
some  reward,  and  the  handsomer  the  reward,  why,  of  course,  so 
much  the  better  ;  but  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression — 
and,  being  his  junior  counsel,  I  had  some  opportunities  of  form¬ 
ing  an  opinion — that  he  might  have  made  a  great  deal  more 
money  if  he  had  been  more  grasping  and  pugnacious.  That, 
however,  was  not  his  line,  nor  his  conception  of  life.  His  true 
delight  was  in  the  work  itself ;  and  as  he  was  of  the  temperament 
described  as  “  contented  wi’  little  an’  canty  wi’  mair,”  and  was 
something  more  than  comfortable  in  his  circumstances  in  a  quiet 
way.  Through  the  fruits  of  the  work  done  by  him  up  to  the  age  of 
forty  or  forty-one,  he  was  happily  enabled  to  devote  himself  to 
the  work  he  loved  until  ill-health  came  upon  him  and  hampered 
him  seriously.  But  even  then,  in  spite  of  ill-health,  he  was  so 
interested  in  the  work  that  his  industry  was  indomitable,  and  his 
papers  gained  in  power  and  breadth  with  each  flight. 

The  papers  on  condensation  seem  to  me  well  to  illustrate  the 
consecutively  progressive  nature  of  Mr.  Young’s  work.  For  any 
given  set  of  conditions  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  always 
complete,  comprehensive,  and  well  rounded  off ;  but  to  Mr.  Young 
that  never  meant  that  he  had  reached  finality,  and  his  mind  was 
ever  fresh. 

POINTS  OTHER  THAN  CONDENSATION. 

Space  fails  me,  I  am  sorry  to  feel.  I  would  like  to  invite  my 
readers  to  consider  Mr.  Young’s  work  and  his  method  of  working 
in  other  departments  than  that  of  condensation.  But  limits  of 
space  restrict  me  to  a  few  imperfect  observations  merely. 

Look  for  a  moment  on  Mr.  Young’s  work  on  radiant  heat.  He 
saw  that  a  free  space  above  the  charge  brought  about  good  results 
in  coal  retorting  and  bad  results  in  shale  oil  distilling;  and  he 
traced  this  out  until  he  found  that  these  abnormalities  were  due 
to  a  selective  action  of  radiant  heat  acting  within  the  free  space, 
and  found  a  physical  reason  for  this  selective  action.  Later,  he 
turned  this  selective  action  to  account  in  the  Peebles  oil  process ; 
and  later  still  he  traced  part  of  the  naphthalene  trouble  to  an 
undesirable  effect  of  this  selective  action,  and  was  prepared  to 
welcome  the  principle  of  the  Dessau  working,  where  such  action 
is  excluded. 

Or  take  again  his  painstaking  and  thorough  work  in  the  recovery 
of  nitrogen  from  coal  or  coke  or  shale  subjected  to  carbonization, 
work  which,  along  with  the  rest  of  his  work  on  shale  oil  manufac¬ 
ture,  maybe  said  to  have  saved  the  Scotch  shale  oil  industry  from 
decay,  and  which  may  yet  have  a  great  future  before  it  in  the  gas 
industry. 

Or  take  his  investigations  into  the  purification  of  gases  in  closed 
vessels  by  ammonia,  and  his  ingenious  methods  of  rendering  this 
easier  and  more  effective  by  subjecting  the  gases  to  pressure.  It 
may  be  that  nothing  has  yet  come  of  this  in  practice,  but  Mr. 
Young  stedfastly  regarded  it  as  very  practicable,  and  something 
is  sure,  one  would  say,  to  come  of  it  in  the  future. 

Or  take  those  far-seeing  and  suggestive  papers  of  Mr.  Young’s 
upon  the  illuminating  power  of  flames  and  the  relation  between 
this  and  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  gas,  or  his  ingenious 
tracing  out  of  the  effect  of  pulsations  in  the  retort,  due  to  bubbling 
in  the  hydraulic  seal,  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  deposition  of  carbon 
as  graphite  in  retorts. 

CARBONIZATION. 

Any  account  of  Mr.  Young’s  lifework  would  be  necessarily 
incomplete  which  failed  to  give  at  least  a  full  summary  of  his 
work  on  carbonization.  This  sketch  does  not  profess  to  be 
exhaustive  as  regards  Mr.  Young’s  whole  lifework ;  it  has  been 
typically  illustrative  merely.  The  subject  of  carbonization,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cracking-up  of  oils,  as  it  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Young 
at  different  stages  during  his  lifework,  is  one  which  will  repay  the 
most  careful  study.  We  are  to  learn  something  about  it,  especially 
in  its  more  modern  aspects,  from  the  inaugural  lecture  of  the 
series;  and  in  relation  to  vertical  retorts,  the  course  of  Mr. 


Young’s  thought  and  work,  from  the  early  days  onwards,  has 
been  most  interestingly  reviewed  by  himself  in  the  scries  of  five 
articles  on  vertical  retorts  which  he  contributed  to  the  “Journal 
of  Gas  Lighting”  not  long  before  his  death,  and  which  will  be 
found  noted  in  the  index.  Let  me  urge  upon  my  readers  first  to 
make  a  study  of  these  five  articles,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  the 
index  given  below,  to  go  back  to  the  beginning;  to  read  all  Mr. 
Young’s  contributions  on  distillation  in  chronological  order ;  and 
to  saturate  their  minds  with  Mr.  Young’s  principles  and  his 
methods  of  thought  and  work.  I  can  assure  them  they  will  not 
lose  their  pains.  Any  one  who  will  follow  up  Mr.  Young  s  utter¬ 
ances  with  regard  to  any  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  dealt,  will 
find  him  to  be  always  the  same  sleuth-hound,  patiently  but  per- 
severingly  following  the  trail,  passing  by  the  unessential,  instinc¬ 
tively  avoiding  the  erroneous,  so  that  it  becomes  a  real  intellectual 
treat  to  watch  him  at  his  work  in  its  successive  stages. 

MR.  YOUNG’S  SCIENTIFIC  INSIGHT. 

But  we  can  go  still  farther  in  company  with  Mr.  Young.  We 
can  feel  that  he  had  a  real  scientific  insight.  Personally  he  was 
very  modest,  and  he  kept  his  own  intuitions  very  much  out  of  his 
published  papers.  Still,  here  and  there  they  crop  out.  His  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  must  be  an  elastic  skin  film  of  gas  molecules 
covering  the  particles  of  tar  in  a  tar-fog  dates  from  over  thirty 
years  ago,  but  is  completely  modern  in  its  style  ;  and  his  idea  that 
white  light,  as  distinguished  from  coloured  light,  is  due  to  explo¬ 
sive  flashes  from  disintegrating  molecules,  is  one  of  the  newest 
things  out  at  the  present  moment,  and  in  one  form  or  another  is 
shifting  the  foundations  of  the  theory  of  light. 

Of  much  that  Mr.  Young  knew  and  thought  there  is,  however, 
no  record.  It  is  only  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Mr.  Young  and  of  being  able  to  discuss  the  problems  of  Nature 
up  and  down  with  him  who  can  be  really  able  to  judge  the  depths 
of  his  scientific  insight  and  the  width  of  his  scientific  knowledge. 
As  a  student  of  Nature,  I  think  he  was  very  much  the  type  of  man 
that  Michael  Faraday  was,  with  the  same  humility  of  personal 
bearing  towards  the  foundation  truths  which  he  always  earnestly 
desired  to  understand,  and  with  the  same  mental  power  of  vividly 
visualizing  his  conceptions.  He  had  the  same  detect  as  Faraday, 
too — the  want  of  the  mathematical  turn  of  mind.  But  he  had 
Faraday’s  great  gift — the  gift  of  clear  and  interesting  exposition  ; 
he  made  you  see  clearly  what  it  was  that  he  clearly  saw  in  his 
own  mind.  And  when  he  was  roused  to  explain  things  to  you  as 
he  saw  them,  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  exceeding  likeness 
of  his  bearing  and  expression  to  those  of  James  Clerk  Maxwell — 
the  same  intentness,  the  same  kindling  of  the  eye,  the  same  swing 
back  of  the  head,  the  same  obvious  desire  to  understand  the 
“go  of  things,”  and  in  its  degree  the  same  instinctive  direct  right¬ 
ness  of  thought,  and,  may  I  add,  the  same  sense  of  humour  and 
the  same  candour  and  limpid  sincerity  of  character. 

The  natural  tendency  of  Mr.  Y  oung’s  mind  was  what  Buckle 
says,  in  his  “  History  of  Civilisation,”  is  the  distinctive  tendency 
of  the  typical  Scottish  investigator,  to  use  the  deductive  as  against 
the  inductive  method — that  is,  not  to  try  a  lot  of  things  and  see 
what  happens,  but  to  marshal  the  existing  knowledge,  to  think  it 
well  out,  to  conclude  that  probably  the  best  method  would  be  so 
and  so,  and  then  to  see  how  it  works.  This  method  requires  a 
fulness  of  knowledge,  and  that  a  real  and  practical  knowledge. 
But  this  Mr.  Y’oung  possessed.  His  atoms  and  hydrocarbon  mole¬ 
cules  had  become,  as  it  were,  personal  friends  of  his  own  ;  he  knew 
their  ways  and  could  play  upon  their  idiosyncrasies,  and  guide  them 
to  do  what  he  wanted  them  to  do  for  him. 

Mr.  Y'oung  was  thus  what  we  may  well  call  an  intensely  prac¬ 
tical  man  with  an  intensely  scientific  mind.  The  merely  “prac¬ 
tical  man,”  he  certainly  was  not;  if  he  had  been  such,  and  such 
only,  it  may  safely  be  said  there  would  have  been  no  W  illiam 
Young  Memorial  Lectureship.  The  merely  practical  man  was  de¬ 
fined  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  the  man  who  practises  the  errors  of 
his  forefathers.  The  “  experienced  practitioner  ”  I  have  heard  the 
late  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  describe  as  a  man  who  had  done  the 
thing  fifty  times  the  wrong  way.  Mr.  Y’oung  himself,  in  urging 
the  necessity  of  technical  instruction,  dismissed  the  merely  prac¬ 
tical  man,  not  without  a  touch  of  kindly  pity,  as  an  “  imitative 
animal,”  helpless  in  the  presence  of  new  conditions. .  The  purely 
scientific  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  find  himself  out  of 
touch  with  practical  requirements;  and,  though  it  all  comes  right 
in  the  end  (for  in  the  multitude  of  researchers  and  of  inventors 
there  is  safety),  there  does  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  time  where  we 
have  not  the  practical  mind  brought  immediately  to  bear  upon  the 
results  of  scientific  research,  or  even  guiding  the  course  which  this 
should  take.  Lord  Kelvin  was  none  the  worse  as  a  scientific  re¬ 
searcher  for  having  a  keen  eye  to  practical  applications  ;  on  the 
contrary,  these  gave  vividness  to  his  conceptions,  and  in  many 
cases  made  the  solution  of  his  problems  a  matter  of  urgency— thus 
preventing  the  consumption  of  time  in  following  up  side  issues. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  has  always  maintained  that  the 
phonograph  ought  to  have  been  invented  long  before  it  was;  the 
principles  of  it  were  clearly  understood  before,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  in  concrete  form  was  to  hand  all  the  time,  but  the 
practical  inventor  had  not,  as  the  phrase  goes,  “  happened  along.” 
The  scientific  man  who  makes  his  individual  mark  upon  science 
is,  however,  never  very  far  in  spirit  from  the  practical  inventor,  for 
he  has  the  power  of  vividly  visualizing  his  own  conceptions,  or, 
rather,  his  perceptions  of  the  facts  and  fundamental  truths  of 
Nature,  along  with  those  of  other  researchers  who  have  preceded 
him.  It  was  this  power,  exercised  in  the  field  of  knowledge  and 
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inquiry,  as  well  as  in  that  of  practical  applications,  which  Mr. 
Young  possessed  in  so  marked  a  degree. 

HIS  EXAMPLE  REMAINS. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  lost  Mr.  Young  all  too  soon  ;  that  his 
guidance  and  his  long  experience  ot  what  was  practically  possible 
at  the  two  extremes  of  the  scale— gas  making  and  shale  oil  mak- 
ing — would  have  been  of  great  service  in  the  period  of  still  further 
change  we  are  now  passing  through.  He  himself  felt  that  there 
was  no  longer  need  to  address  weighty  words  of  counsel  and  re¬ 
proof  to  gas  managers  on  the  subject  of  their  own  technical 
attainments,  and  that  there  was  no  fear  as  to  the  future  of  research 
in  the  gas  industry  being  well  guided.  1  am  happy  to  think  that 
Mr.  Young  took  occasion  to  mention  your  first  Memorial  Lecturer 
as  one  from  whom  he  confidently  expected  much. 

And  it  may  be  that  as  time  goes  on,  as  conditions  change,  as 
new  problems  have  to  be  faced  and  solved,  as  new  methods 
replace  the  old,  and  as  those  who  knew  Mr.  Young  personally 
drop  out  of  the  ranks  of  active  life — it  may  be  perhaps  less  easy 
for  those  who  come  after  us  to  understand  the  immense  impression 
produced  by  Mr.  Young  during  his  long  life  of  activity  upon  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him,  or  the  reasons  which  have  made 
it  seem  none  other  than  an  act  of  filial  piety  to  take  due  steps  to 
keep  his  name  in  remembrance.  They  will  not  know  the  out¬ 
standing  personality,  the  striking  figure,  big,  erect,  strong  looking, 
with  muscles  taut  and  faculties  all  braced-up,  hair  early  white  at 
top,  massively  rising  above  a  square  brow,  full  beard  of  dark 
brown  for  many  a  year,  but  later  of  patriarchal  hue,  dark,  piercing 
eyes  that  looked  straight  at  one  and  through  one,  but  with  a 
kindly  and  almost  a  shy  glance,  and  an  unassuming  willingness  to 
see  all  the  good  that  was  in  one.  They  will  not  know  his  warm 
hand  grasp  and  his  kindly  ways ;  they  will  not  have  the  privilege 
of  being  inspired  by  the  feeling  of  having  come  in  contact  with 
one  of  the  master  minds  of  our  time ;  they  may  even  lose  touch 
with  his  personal  influence  so  far  as  to  say,  in  time  to  come,  that, 
after  all,  his  record  is  that  of  a  lifework  which  was  applicable  to, 
and  of  value  only  for,  old  conditions  which  have  passed  away. 
All  that  may  be,  but  the  example  of  the  manly  man  who  rendered 
such  services  to  the  industries  of  his  native  country,  and  indirectly 
to  those  of  the  whole  world,  who  in  his  sphere  so  nobly  served  his 
day  and  generation,  who  bent  his  mind  to  his  lifework  and  pur¬ 
sued  his  labours  in  the  face  of  ill-health  in  the  spirit  of  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  “  What  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  ”  who 
cheerfully  accepted  the  consequences  of  changes  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  conditions  even  though  these  might,  to  a  smaller  mind,  seem 
vexatiously  to  bring  to  nought  much  of  his  own  previous  teaching, 
laboriously  worked  out  by  him,  and  who  for  the  love  of  the 


subject,  as  a  recreation,  a  pleasure,  laboured  to  meet  these 
changes  which  he  welcomed ;  who,  confident  in  the  glad  prospects 
of  a  new  era  of  wider  utilities  for  gas  manufacture  and  of  wider 
possibilities  therein,  devoted  his  failing  days  to  preparing  a  parting 
message  of  directions  and  encouragement  to  the  gas  industry 
whose  work  he  loved— such  noble  example  can  never  die  away  nor 
fail  to  continue  to  our  successors  some  at  least  of  the  stimulus, 
inspiration,  and  guidance  for  which  the  present  generation  has 
been  so  deeply  indebted  to  William  Young,  so  long  at  least  as  the 
William  Young  Memorial  Lectures  shall  endure.  And  may  the 
day  never  come  when  the  gas  industry  shall  have  died  out,  and 
the  lifework  and  the  example  of  William  Young  have  become  lost 
to  the  memory  of  men. 

At  setting  out  upon  the  duty  which  the  Council  of  the  North 
British  Association  entrusted  to  me,  I  felt  my  own  inadequacy ; 

1  feel  it  still  more  now  on  laying  down  my  pen.  The  man  was  so 
much  greater  than  anything  that  can  be  said  about  him,  and  he 
is  his  own  best  interpreter.  Let  me  urge  all  my  readers  to  make 
a  careful  study  for  themselves  of  the  writings  and  the  recorded 
utterances  of  Mr.  Young,  and  I  can  assure  them,  as  I  said  before, 
that  they  will  not  lose  their  pains.  Even  the  dissertations  in  his 
successive  patent  specifications  are  themselves  of  great  interest, 
as  setting  forth  the  state  of  the  art  from  time  to  time,  the  pro¬ 
blems  which  had  to  be  faced,  and  the  solutions  which  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind. 

In  order  to  assist  those  who  may  wish  to  make  the  careful 
study  I  have  recommended,  I  have  added  a  complete  index,  or  as 
nearly  complete  an  index  as  I  have  been  able  to  make,  of  all  Mr. 
Young’s  recorded  utterances  and  published  writings  on  technology. 
This  index  was  made  for  the  Trustees  of  William  Young;  and  it 
is  by  their  kind  permission  that  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  forth  my 
own  inadequate  words  with  this  addition,  which,  I  am  convinced, 
should  be  of  abiding  interest  and  value  to  workers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

I  am  informed  that  in  connection  with  these  pages  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  reproduce  a  photograph  [p.  649]  of  Mr.  Young  for  which 
I  am  responsible.  There  is,  I  think,  more  of  Mr.  Young  in  this 
than  in  any  other  photograph  of  him  which  I  happen  to  have  seen. 
He  was  at  the  moment  keenly  interested  in  an  exposition  I  had  just 
given  him  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  taking  a  photograph 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  lighting,  and  I  had  just  shown 
him  on  what  principles  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  exposure 
of  as  much  as  seven  seconds  would  be  required.  He  willingly 
threw  himself,  full  of  interest,  into  the  task  of  sitting  still  for  the 
required  seven  seconds ;  and  the  result  is  as  you  see  it.  The 
photograph  was  taken  in  his  own  greenhouse  on  a  bright  winter 
day,  and  there  was  ice  on  the  outside  of  the  window-panes. 


INDEX  OF  VARIOUS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  TECHNOLOGY 


By  Mr.  WILLIAM  YOUNG. 


1866 — 1909. 


[Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Young] 


N.B.A.G.M.  or  N.B.A. 
N.B.A.  Trans. 
W.S.A.G.M. 

J.G.L. 

G.W. 

King’s  Reps. 


Abbreviations. 

North  British  Association  of  Gas  Managers. 

Transactions  of  the  North  British  Association  of  Gas  Managers. 
West  of  Scotland  Association  of  Gas  Managers. 

“Journal  of  Gas  Lighting.” 

“  Gas  World.” 

King’s  “  Reports  of  Gas  Associations  ”  (J.G.L.  Office,  annually). 


Date. 

Description. 

1866 

4  May. 

Patent  1278/66;  Wm.  Young  and  Peter  Brash. 

17  Sept. 

,,  2380/66;  Peter  Brash  and  Wm.  Young. 

1867 

3  March. 

,,  650/67  ;  Wm.  Young  and  Peter  Brash. 

4  May. 

„  1315/67;  Peter  Brash  and  Wm.  Young. 

1870 

4  April. 

„  1014/70;  Wm.  Young  and  Peter  Brash. 

1872 

21  Aug. 

,,  2487/72;  Wm.  Young,  Peter  Brash,  and 

Andrew  Scott. 

1874 

8  Oct. 

W.S.A.G.M. ;  paper  by  Wm.  Young. 

1875 

2  March. 

J.G.L.  ;  letter. 

23  .1 

11  11 

27  April. 

11  11 

29  11 

W.S.A.G.M. ;  discussion. 

29  11 

„  paper  by  Wm.  Young. 

[gth  J uly,  Mr.  Y oung  became  a  member  of  the 
N.B.A.G.M.] 

3  Aug. 

Patent  2725/75  ;  Henry  Aitken  and  Wm.  Young. 

28  „ 

W.S.A.G.M.;  discussion. 

7  Sept. 

Patent  3137/75  ;  Wm.  Young. 

12  Oct. 

W.S.A.G.M.  ;  discussion. 

7  Dec. 

J.G.L.  ;  letter. 

28  „ 

11  11 

1876 

27  April. 

W.S.A.G.M.  ;  discussion. 

27 

„  paper  by  Wm.  Young, 

14  July 

N.B.A.G.M.  ;  discussion. 

Subject  Matter.  References. 

Distillation  of  shale,  &c. ;  re-distillation.  Printed  Specification. 
Oil  from  shale,  &c.  „  ” 

Distillation  of  bituminous  substances.  „  >. 

Lamps  for  hydrocarbons.  ,,  i> 

Manufacture  of  illuminating  gas.  „  » 

Producing  gas  and  oil  from  coal,  &c.  „  >> 


“The  absorption  of  the  illuminating 
constituents  in  coal  gas  by  heavy 
hydrocarbons.” 

Steam-jet  exhausters. 

11  11 

11 

Malam’s  process. 

“The  condensation  of  crude  gases.” 


J.G.L.  xxiv.  571. 


xxv.  284 
xxv.  401 
xxv.  597 
xxv.  769 
xxv.  803 


Manufacture  of  gas. 

Malam’s  process. 

Obtaining  hydrocarbon  vapours  from 
gases. 

Malam’s  process. 

Gas-exhausters  and  deposit  of  carbon  in 
retorts. 

Gas-exhausters  and  deposit  of  carbon  in 
retorts. 

Steam-jet  exhausters. 

“The  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 

Key’s  method  of  adjusting  the  seal  on 
dip-pipes,  and  otherwise  reducing 
pressure  in  retorts. 


Printed  Specification. 
J.G.L.  xxvi.  476. 

Printed  Specification. 

J.G.L.  xxvi.  584. 

,,  xxvi.  828. 

„  xxvi.  941. 

J.G.L.  xxvii.  734. 

„  xxvii.  778. 

N.B.A.  Trans  1876,  p.  23; 
J.G.L.  xxviii  243. 
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Date. 


Description. 


Subject  Matter. 


14  July  N.B.A.G.M.  ;  paper  by  Wm.  Young. 


11  Aug.  Patent  3173/76  ;  Wm.  Young. 

28  Sept.  W.S.A.G.M.  ;  paper  by  Wm.  Young,  and  discus¬ 

sion. 

9  Oct.  Patent  3894/76;  Wm.  Young,  Alex.  Wilson,  and 

Alex.  Young. 

21  „  J.G.L.  ;  letter. 


29  Nov. 

6  Dec. 

1877  29  March. 
26  April. 
26  „ 

26  „ 

13  July- 


Provisional  Specification  4613/76  ;  Wm.  Young. 
J.G.L.  ;  second  letter. 

Patent  1246/77;  Wm.  Young. 

W.S.A.G.M.  ;  discussion. 


N.B.A.G.M.  ;  ’’ 


“  The  utilization  of  the  gases  resulting 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of 
shale  in  the  manufacture  of  paraffin 
oil.” 

Carburetting  air  and  gases. 

“  Condensation.” 

Distilling  bituminous  substances. 

Recovery  of  light  oil  in  the  distillation 
of  shales. 

Gas  making. 

Recovery  of  light  oil,  &c. 

Distilling  coal  and  making  oil  and  gas. 

Aitken  and  Young’s  process. 

Peebles’  gas-governors. 

20  and  25  candle  standards. 

Aitken  and  Young’s  process. 


13  .. 

„  paper  by  Wm.  Young. 

“  The  causes  affecting  the  quantity  of 
carbon  deposit'ed  in  retorts.” 

27  Sept. 

W.S.A.G.M.  ;  discussion. 

Steam-jet  exhausters. 

27  .. 

.. 

Sugg’s  illuminating  power  meter. 

27  ,, 

1. 

Construction  of  gas-works. 

27  ,, 

,1 

Aitken  and  Young’s  process. 

18  Oct. 

J.G.L.  ;  letter. 

11  11 

Naphthalene. 

20  Nov. 

Steam-jet  exhausters. 

19  Dec. 

ii  ii 

11  li 

21  „ 

Patent  4857/77  ;  Wm.  Young  and  Alex.  Neilson. 

Refrigerating  liquids  ;  treating  the  same. 

1878 

8  Feb. 

,,  522/78  ;  Wm.  Young. 

,,  937/78;  Wm.  Young. 

Treating  gases. 

8  March. 

Cooling  or  refrigerating  apparatus. 

20  April. 

,,  1591/78  ;  William  Young  and  George 

Robertson  Hislop. 

Revivifying  spent  lime. 

11  July. 

N.B.A.G.M.  ;  discussion. 

Value  of  gas. 

11  .. 

II  11 

Pressure  of  gas. 

11  .. 

II  II 

Bruce-Peebles  governors. 

15  Aug. 

J.G.L. ;  letter. 

Causes  and  cure  of  naphthalene. 

26  Sept. 

W.S.A.G.M.  ;  paper  by  William  Young. 

“  Notes  on  some  of  the  physico-chemical 
laws  relating  to  gas.” 

26  ,, 

,,  discussion. 

Drying  of  coal. 

1879 

29  May. 

J.G.L.  ;  letter. 

The  analysis  of  gas  coals. 

25  June. 

Patent  2537/79  ;  Wm.  Young. 

Using  mineral  oil  products  for  making 
gas. 

10  July. 

N.B.A.G.M.  ;  paper  by  William  Young  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

N.B.A.G.M.;  paper  by  William  Young  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

N.B.A.G.M.  ;  remarks. 

„  discussion. 

I  1  II 

II  II 

“The  elimination  of  sulphur  compounds 
from  illuminating  gas.” 

“  On  the  proportion  of  carbon  present  in 
gas  in  relation  to  its  illuminating 
power.” 

Research  fund. 

Needle  governors. 

Gas  compressors. 

Lime  in  purifiers. 

3i 

J.G.L.  ;  letter. 

Elimination  of  sulphur  compounds  from 
illuminating  gas. 

1880 

14  Jan. 

11  11 

Hydraulic  main. 

17  April. 

Patent  1578/80  ;  Wm.  Young. 

Distilling  shale  to  obtain  mineral  oil. 

8  July. 

N.B.A.G.M.;  paper  by  Wm.  Young. 

,,  discussion. 

II  11 

“Jottings  on  the  principles  involved  in 
gas  manufacture.” 

Spence’s  metal. 

Scrubbers. 

1881 

12  April. 

Patent  1587/81  ;  William  Young. 

Making  mineral  oil,  ammonia,  and  coal 
gas. 

21  July. 

N.B.A.G.M.  ;  discussion. 

Gas  service-pipes. 

21  ,, 

11  II 

Regenerative  gas  firing. 

21  ,, 

11  11 

Malam's  second  system. 

21  ,, 

II  II 

Valentine’s  purification. 

1882 

21  March. 

Patent  1377/82  ;  Wm.  Young  and  G.  T.  Beilby. 

Obtaining  ammonia  from  coal,  shale,  &c. 

21  July. 

N.B.A.  ;  paper  by  Wm.  Young  and  discussion. 

‘‘The  fractional  distillation  of  coal  in 
connection  with  gas  manufacture.” 

21  ,, 

,,  discussion. 

Price  of  gas. 

21 

.. 

Regenerative  firing. 

25  Oct. 

Patent  5084/82  ;  Wm.  Young  and  G.  T.  Beilby. 

Obtaining  ammonia  and  gasfrom  coal  ,&c. 

1883 

19  July. 

N.B.A.  ;  paper  by  Wm.  Young  and  discussion. 

“  Further  notes  on  the  fractional  destruc¬ 
tive  distillation  of  coal  for  the  recovery 
of  bye-products  in  connection  with  gas 
manufacture.” 

1884 

8  April. 

Patent  6094/84  ;  Wm.  Young  and  G.  T.  Beilby. 

Distillation  of  mineral  oils. 

1885 

29  May. 

,,  8409/84  ; 

•  1  11 

31  Dec. 

,,  16052/85  ;  Wm.  Young. 

Purification  of  coal  gas,  &c. 

1887 

21  July. 

N.B.A.  ;  paper  by  Wm.  Young  and  discussion. 

“  Purification  in  close  vessels  and  avoid¬ 
ance  of  nuisance  in  the  manufacture 

of  coal  gas.” 


1889  16  March. 

6  Nov. 


Patent  4597/89;  Wm.  Young  and  Geo.  T.  Beilby. 
.1  17673/89;  Coltness  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Wm. 
Young. 


Distilling  oils. 

Treating  gases  from  blast-furnaces,  pro¬ 
ducers,  &c. 


References. 

N.B.A.  Trans.  1876,  p.  28; 
J.G.L.  xxviii.  279. 


Printed  Specification. 

J.G.L.  xxviii.  665,  703. 

Printed  Specification. 

J.G.L.  xxviii.  594. 

Printed  Prov.  Spec. 

J.G.L.  xxviii.  8-76. 

Printed  Specification. 

J.G.L  xxix.  786. 

„  xxix.  834. 

,,  xxix.  835. 

J.G.L.  xxx.  283;  but  this 
much  revised  in  N.B.A. 
Trans.  1877,  P-  I5- 

N.B.A.  Trans.  1877,  p.  22; 
J.G.L.  xxx.  221. 

J.G.L.  xxx.  647. 

,,  xxx.  685. 

,,  xxx.  721. 

,,  xxx.  762. 

,,  xxx.  641. 

,,  xxx.  868. 

,,  xxxi.  14. 

Printed  Specification. 


N.B.A.  Trans.  1878  p.  20  ; 

J.G.L.  xxxii.  204. 

J.G.L.  xxxii.  240  ;  N.B.A. 

Trans.  1879,  p.  26. 
J.G.L.  xxxii.  241;  N.B.A. 

Trans.  1878,  p.  30. 

J.G  L.  xxxii.  307. 

J.G.L.  xxxii.  715. 

,,  xxxii.  751. 

J.G.L.  xxxiii.  841. 

Printed  Specification. 

N.B.A.  Trans.  1879,  pp.  10, 
16  ;  J  G  L.  xxxiv.  181. 
N.B.A.  Trans.  1879,  pp. 
25.  33i  J.G.L.  xxxiv. 
220. 

N.B.A.  Trans.  1879,  p.  51  ; 

J.G.L.  xxxiv.  257. 
N.B.A.  Trans.  1879,  p.  21  ; 

J.G.L.  xxxiv.  220. 
N.B.A.  Trans.  1879,  p.  51  ; 

J.G.L.  xxxiv.  259. 
N.B.A.  Trans.  1879,  p.  61  ; 

J.G.L.  xxxiv.  301. 

J.G.L.  xxxiv.  211. 

,,  XXXV.  91. 

Printed  Specification. 
N.B.A.  Trans.  1880,  p.  23  ; 

J  G.L.  xxxvi.  299. 
N.B.A.  Trans.  1880,  p.  16  ; 

J.G.L.  xxxvi.  262. 
N.B.A.  Trans.  1880,  p.  12  ; 

J.G.L.  xx-Vvi.  224. 
Printed  Specification. 

N.B.A.  Trans.  1881,  p.  14  ; 

J.G.L.  xxxviii.  264. 
N.B.A.  Trans.  1881,  p.  23  ; 

J  G.L.  xxxviii.  350. 
N.B.A.  Trans.  1881,  p.  36  ; 

J.G.L.  xxxviii.  429. 
N.B.A.  Trans.  1881,  p.  41  ; 

J.G.L.  xxxviii.  470. 
Printed  Specification. 
N.B.A.  Trans.  1882,  p.  9  ; 

J.G.L.  xl.  257. 

N.B.A.  Trans.  1882,  p.  58; 

J.G.L.  xl.  399. 

N.B.A.  Trans  1882,  p.  63  ; 

J.G.L.  xl.  437. 

Printed  Specification. 
N.B.A.  Trans.  1883,  p.g; 
J.G.L.  xlii.  317;  King’s 
Reps.  1883,  p.  135. 

Printed  Specification. 

II  li 

N.B.A.  Trans.  1887,  pp.  20 
and  39  ;  J.G.L.  1.  pp.  202 
and  242;  G.W.  7,  pp. 

161  and  166  ;  King’s 

Reps.  1887,  p.  143. 
Printed  Specification. 

II  ,  II 
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Date. 

1890  22  Feb. 

1892  5  July. 

1893  17  Jan. 

23  June. 
5  July. 
27  .. 


7  Nov. 
1894  1  Jan. 

4 

17  .. 
26  July. 


1895  15  Jan. 

17  .. 

26  ,, 

7  Feb. 

25  July. 

4  Sept. 
i3g6  2  June. 

22  July. 

Aug. -Nov. 
11  Sept. 

1897  3  June. 

15  .. 

3  Aug. 

1898  3  Aug. 

14  Sept. 

25  Nov. 
Nov. -Jan. 

1899  21  July. 

25  .. 

31  Aug. 
Aug. -Oct. 

1930  31  March. 

12  June. 


19  June. 
4  July- 
26  ,, 

29  Dec. 
3i  .. 

1902  6  June. 
6  Nov. 

1903  5  May. 

30  July. 


1904  Oct. -Dec. 


I  1 


Description. 

Provisional  Specification  2684/90  .  Wm.  Young. 
Patent  12421/92  ;  Wm.  Young  and  Alex.  Bell. 

[Mr.  Young  made  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
N.B.A.G.M. ;  N.B.A.  Trans.  1892,  p.  6  ] 
Provisional  Specification  1017/93;  Wm.  Young 
and  Robert  Young. 

Patent  12355/93  ;  Wm.  Young. 

,,  13126/93  ;  Wm.  Young. 

N.B.A.G.M.  ;  paper  and  discussion. 


Provisional  Specification  21123/93  ;  Wm.  Young. 
“  Gas  World  ;  ”  letter. 

J.G.L.  ;  letter. 

N.B.A.G.M.  ;  paper  and  discussion. 


discussion. 


“  Gas  World  ;  ”  letter. 

J  .G.L.  ;  letter. 

“  Gas  World  ;  ”  interview. 

J.G.L.  ;  letter. 

N.B.A.G.M.  ;  paper  and  discussion. 

[The  last  paper  read  personally  by  Mr.  Young.] 

Provisional  Specification  16539/95  ;  William  Young. 
Provisional  Specification  11955/96  ;  William  Young 
and  George  Robertson  Hislop. 

N.B.A. ;  paper  by  Wm.  Young. 

[Read  in  his  absence.] 


Subject  Matter. 

Treating  paraffin  wax. 

Decomposing  mineral  oil  gas. 

Producing  water  gas  and  hydrogen. 

Gas  from  mineral  oils. 

Producing  illuminating  gas. 

“  The  principles  of  the  production  of 
illuminating  gas  from  liquid  hydro¬ 
carbons.” 

Gas,  benzol,  &c.,  from  liquid  hydro¬ 
carbons. 

Tatham  and  Peebles’  processes  of  gas 
enrichment. 

Peebles  process  and  Huddersfield  oxy-oil 
plant. 

“Further  developments  of  the  Peebles 
process.” 


Incandescent  gas  lighting. 


Oil  gas  enrichment  at  Huddersfield. 

Carpenter ’ s paper  at  Soc . Chem .Industry . 

The  efficiency  of  luminous  combustion. 

“Notes  on  the  chemical  constitution  of 
illuminating  gas,  and  on  some  of  the 
physico-chemical  conditions  which  in¬ 
fluence  the  luminosity  of  gas-flames.” 

Illuminating  gas. 

Illuminating  gas. 

“  The  permanency  of  illuminating  gas.” 


Correspondence  with  A.  F.  Browne.  Permanency  of  illuminating  gas. 


Patent  20125/96  ;  Wm.  Young,  Samuel  Glover, 
and  Thomas  Glover. 

„  13665/91  ;  Wm.  Young  and  John  Fyfe. 

Incorporated  Gas  Institute  ;  paper  by  Wm.  Young 
and  Thomas  Glover,  and  further  com¬ 
munication  to  Institute  by  Mr.  Young. 


Gas. 

Retorts. 

“  Naphthalene  in  modern  gas  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  the  carburetting  of  illumina¬ 
ting  gas.” 


Provisional  Specification  18085/97  ;  William  Young 
and  Alexander  Bell. 

Patent  8873/98  ;  Wm.  Young,  W.  R.  Herring  and 
Alexander  Bell. 

Provisional  Specification  19529/98  ;  William  Young, 
Samuel  Glover,  and  Thomas  Glover. 

Provisional  Specification  24891/98  ;  William  Young 
and  John  Fyfe. 

Correspondence  with  C.  E.  Botley. 


Water  gas. 

Gases. 

Separating  from  gases  suspended  parti¬ 
cles,  &c. 

Retorts. 

Carburation  of  coal  gas. 


J.G.L.;  letter. 

Patent  15238/99  ;  Wm.  Young  and  John  Fyfe. 

„  17620/99  ;  William  Young  and  Samuel 

Glover. 

Correspondence  with  C.  E.  Botley. 


The  naphthalene  question. 
Retorts. 

Scrubbing  and  washing  gases,  &c. 
The  Hastings  carburation  process. 


“Gas  World  ;  ”  interview. 

The  Incorporated  Gas  Institute;  paper  by  Wm. 
Young. 


Naphthalene  in  coal  gas. 

“Naphthalene  from  retort  to  point  of 
deposition.” 


“  Gas  World  ;  ”  letter. 

N.B.A.  ;  paper  [no  discussion,  Mr.  Young  ill.] 


The  Institute  discussion. 

The  naphthalene  question. 

“Jottings  on  the  principles  involved  in 
the  production  of  gas  by  different  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  their  relative  values.” 


Provisional  Specification  23765/1900 ;  William 
Young  and  Samuel  Glover. 

Provisional  Specification  23813/1900;  William 
Young,  Samuel  Glover,  and  Thos. 
Glover. 

Provisional  Specification  12918/02  ;  William  Young, 
Samuel  Glover,  and  Thos.  Glover. 

Southern  District  Association  of  Gas  Engineers 
and  Managers  ;  paper  by  Wm.  Young  and 
Thos.  Glover. 

J.G.L.  ;  contributed  article. 

N.B.A. ;  paper  and  discussion. 


“  Gas  World  ;  ”  three  letters. 
J.G.L.;  four  articles. 


Treating  refuse,  &c. 

Removing  naphthalene  deposits. 


Gasification  of  bituminous  coals,  &c. 

“  Further  suggestions  for  the  elimination 
of  naphthalene  from  coal  gas.” 

Utilizing  water  gas  in  the  production  of 
illuminating  and  heating  gases. 

“  Remarks  upon  the  principles  involved 
in  the  production  of  gases  from  coal, 
and  suggestions  as  to  their  applications 
in  future  developments.” 

The  Leicester  remedy  for  naphthalene. 

The  removal  of  naphthalene. 


References. 

(Not  printed.) 

Printed  Specification. 


(Not  printed.) 

Printed  Specification. 

•  1  11 

N.B.A.  Trans.  1893,  pp.  29 
and  61  ;  J.G.L.  lxii.  pp. 
262  and  309;  G.W.  19, 
pp.  123  and  184;  King's 
Reps.  1893,  p.  152. 

(Not  printed.) 

G.W.  20,  p.  9. 

J.G.L.  lxii.  72. 

,,  lxii.  154. 

N.B.A.  Trans.  1894,  pp.  43 
and  56  ;  J.G.L.  lxiv.  pp. 
236  and  326;  G.W.  21, 
p.  101  ;  King's  Reps. 
1894,  pp.  176  and  191. 
N.B.A.  Trans.  1894,  p.  70  ; 
J.G.L.  lxiv.  329;  G.W. 
21,  p.  172;  King’s  Reps. 
1894,  P-  20 5- 
G.W.  22,  p.  68. 

J.G.L.  lxv.  178. 

G.W.  22,  p.  98. 

J.G.L.  lxv.  317. 

N.B.A.  Trans.  1895,  pp.  20, 
45  ;  J.G.L.  lxvi.  230,  236  ; 
G.W.  23,  pp.  104,  132  ; 
King’s  Reps.  1895,  p.  160. 
(Not  printed.) 

»  1  II 

N.B.A.  Trans.  1896,  p.  33  ; 
J.G.L.  lxviii.  166,  216; 
G.W.  25,  p.  119 ;  King’s 
Reps.  1896,  p.  187. 
J.G.L.  lxviii.  320,419,598, 
647.  795.  9io- 
Printed  Specification. 


1  *  »  • 

Incorp.  Gas  Inst.  Trans. 
1897,  pp.  113.  154  : 

J.G.L.  lxx.  16,  26  ;  G.W. 
26,  p.  1040. 

(Not  printed.) 

Printed  Specification. 

(Not  printed.) 


11  >1 

J.G.L.  lxxii.  1167  (1231), 
1298  (1362),  1420  (1478), 
lxxiii.  32  (85),  132. 
J.G.L.  lxxiv.  239. 

Printed  Specification. 


J.G.L.  lxxiv.  490  (542),  602 
(652),  705  (769),  825  (887), 
944. 

G.W.  32,  p.  504. 

Incorp.  Gas.  Inst.  Trans. 
1900,  p.  144;  J.G.L. 
lxxv.  1712  ;  G.W.  32, 
p.  1041. 

G.W.  32,  p.  1079. 

G.W.  33,  p.  13. 

N.B.A.  Trans.  1900,  p.  63  ; 
J.G.L.  lxxvi.  282  ;  G.W. 

33.  PP-  *35  and  2I3  • 
King’s  Reps.  1900,  p.  222. 

(Not  printed.) 


II  »» 


•  I  »» 

J.G.L.  lxxx.  1272;  G.W. 
37,  P-  742  ;  King’s  Reps. 

1902,  p.  434. 

J.G.L.  lxxxii.  285. 

N.B.A.  Trans.  1903,  p.  22  ; 
J.G.L.  lxxxiii.  298  and 
301;  G.W.  39,  PP-  177 
and  181 ;  King’s  Reps. 

1903,  p.  205. 

G.W.  41,  pp.  681,  1078,  and 
1176. 

J.G.L.  lxxxviii.  241,  401, 

464.  837 
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Date. 

1904  20  Dec. 

1905  11  March. 
20 

1  April. 

1 7  Nov. 

12  Dec. 

1906  5  Jan. 

9  .. 


1909  5  Jan. 

12  ,, 


Description. 

Provisional  Specification  27771/04 ;  William 
Young  and  James  Milne. 

J.G.L.  and  “  Gas  World  ;  ”  article. 

“  Gas  World  ;  ”  letter. 

,,  article. 

Patent  23650/05 ;  Wm.  Young  and  Samuel 
Glover. 

J.G.L.  ;  article. 

,,  letter. 

,,  article. 

,,  five  articles  and  sketch. 


j  J.G.L.;  two  posthumous  contributions. 


Subject  Matter. 

Removing  naphthalene  from  coal  gas. 


References. 

(Not  printed.) 


The  removal  of  naphthalene  from  coal  gas 
during  the  process  of  condensation. 
The  removal  of  naphthalene. 

The  naphthalene  process  at  Leicester. 
Carbonizing  coals. 


J.G.L.  vol.  89,  p.  706; 

G.W.  42,  p.  416. 

G.W.  42,  p.  501. 

42,  P-  55* 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8- 

Printed  Specification. 


The  removal  of  naphthalene. 
Naphthalene  experiences  at  Sheffield. 
Removal  of  naphthalene. 

Vertical  retorts. 


1  “  Gasification  of  coal  in  the  producer.” 
{  “  Purification  of  the  resulting  gases.” 


J.G.L.  xcii.  742. 

,,  xciii.  114. 

,,  xciii.  98. 

,,  xciii.  560,  714,  851  ; 

xciv.  95,  163,  and 
758;  and  vide  xciii. 
531- 

J.G.L.  cv.  17. 

..  87. 


Personalia. 

J.G.L.,  vol.  97,  pp.  589  (editorial),  593  (biography),. 637  (appreciation),  675  (funeral),  700  (re  sanatorium), 
vol.  98,  pp.  159  (Mr.  W.  Young’s  remarks  on  his  namesake  at  the  Waverley  Association). 

G.W.,  vol.  45,  p.  1017  (illness).  ..  .  .  .  .... 

,,  vol.  46,  pp.  83  (illness),  303  (biography  and  appreciation),  358  (will,  20  lines),  612  (will,  10  lines),  645  (will). 

Report  of  the  Alkali  Works  Inspector  for  1907  (p.  218)  ;  fine  appreciation  by  Mr.  R.  Forbes  Carpenter. 


PROPOSED  STANDARD  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR 
STREET  LIGHTING. 


In  the  “Journal”  for  July  11  and  25  (pp.  99,  225),  we  re¬ 
produced  from  the  pages  of  the  “  Illuminating  Engineer  ”  some 
of  the  replies  sent  to  them  to  a  series  of  inquiries,  as  to  a 
proposed  “  Standard  Specification  for  Street  Lighting,”  which 
were  circulated  previous  to  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
various  Technical  Associations  who  are  considering  the  matter. 

It  may  be  a  convenience  to  repeat  the  list  of  questions.  They 
were  as  follows 

1.  Ought  the  specification  to  contain  a  statement  of:  (a)  The  elec¬ 
trical  energy  or  gas  to  be  consumed  ;  or  ( b )  the  amount  of  light  pro¬ 
vided  ;  or  (c)  both  energy  or  gas  consumed  and  amount  of  light  ? 

2.  Should  the  amount  of  light  supplied  be  specified  in  terms  of : 
(a)  The  provision  of  a  certain  actual  minimum  illumination  in  the 
street  ;  or  ( b )  the  provision  of  lamps  of  a  certified  candle  power  ? 

3.  If  illumination  is  to  be  measured,  should  this  measurement  be 

carried  out  (a)  in  a  horizontal  plane  at  a  stated  height  above  the 
ground  ;  or  ( b )  in  a  vertical  plane  ;  or  (r)  in  some  other  inclined  plane 
such  as  45  degrees  ?  (d)  Should  both  the  mean  and  the  minimum 

street  illumination  be  measured  and  specified  ? 

4.  If  candle  power  is  to  be  tested  in  the  street,  should  (a)  the  mean 
spherical  or  mean  hemispherical  candle  power,  or  (b)  the  candle  power 
in  several  specified  directions  be  tested  ? 

5.  Should  the  contract  demand  (a)  actual  measurements  in  the 
streets,  or  ( b )  only  laboratory  tests  of  the  competing  lamps  previous  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  tender,  or  (c)  preliminary  laboratory  tests  supple¬ 
mented  by  periodical  tests  of  the  actual  lighting  conditions  when  the 
lamp  is  in  position  ? 

6.  Should  any  test  of  the  constancy  of  the  candle  power  of  the  lamps 
be  prescribed  ? 

7.  Do  you  advocate  the  introduction  of  any  stipulation  regarding 
the  efficient  shading  of  lamps,  height  above  ground,  &c.,  with  a  view 
to  the  avoidance  of  glare,  such  as  is  recognized  to  be  dangerous  and 
inconvenient  to  traffic  and  pedestrians  ? 

8.  Should  any  specific  colour  of  the  light  be  prescribed  ?  If  so, 
how  should  this  be  tested  ? 

9.  What  other  clauses  would  you  suggest  being  inserted  ? 

According  to  the  current  (September)  issue  of  our  monthly  con¬ 
temporary,  Dr.  Hugo  Kriiss,  of  Hamburg,  has  replied  as  follows: 

1.  Under  all  circumstances,  it  is  of  interest  and  great  importance  to 
determine  the  energy  used  (electric  current  or  gas  consumption),  and 
also  the  amount  of  light  produced  thereby. 

2.  As  a  measure  of  the  light,  the  determination  of  candle  power  does 
not  suffice.  The  resulting  mean  illumination  should  be  investigated 
and  not  the  minimum  only. 

3.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  whether  horizontal  or  ver¬ 
tical  illumination  should  be  measured.  In  the  case  of  illuminants  dis¬ 
tributed  over  extensive  flat  areas,  squares,  &c.,  measurements  should 
be  made  in  a  horizontal  plane  ;  but  in  the  case  of  streets  provided  with 
lamps  arranged  in  a  line,  the  measurements  in  a  vertical  plane  are  pre¬ 
ferable.  Besides  the  mean  illumination,  the  maximum  and  minimum 
should  be  determined  as  a  measure  of  the  uniformity. 

4.  In  the  determination  of  intensity,  mean  spherical  and  mean  hemi¬ 
spherical  candle  power  are  not  sufficient.  The  polar  curve  of  light  dis¬ 
tribution  should  also  be  obtained. 

5.  Measurements  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  are  not  enough,  and 
should  be  supplemented  by  determinations  of  the  illumination  in  the 
street. 

6.  Complete  constancy  on  the  part  of  many  lamps  ( e.g .,  arc  lamps) 
cannot  be  secured.  It  should,  however,  be  prescribed  that  the  light 
should  not  vary  by  more  than  a  certain  percentage — say,  about  20  per 
cent. 

7.  Recommendations  are  desirable,  but  must  be  adapted  to  the  variety 
of  lamp. 

8.  As  regards  colour,  an  approximation  to  the  quality  of  light  yielded 
by  a  white  cloudy  sky  should  be  aimed  at. 


The  list  of  queries  has  also  been  submitted,  by  Dr.  Strache,  of 
Vienna,  to  the  Verein  von  Gas  und  Wasser  Fachmanner  in 
Austria-Hungary;  and  the  Photometric  Committee  of  the  Verein 
has  sent  the  following  expression  of  their  views  on  the  various 
points  raised : — 

1.  The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  contracts  only  the 
candle  power  of  the  lamps  to  be  used  should  be  specified.  It  should 
be  left  to  the  contracting  party  to  select  the  most  efficient  form  of 
burner  to  furnish  the  required  light.  But  when  the  critical  comparison 
of  existing  examples  of  street  lighting  is  in  question,  the  consumption 
of  gas  or  electricity  of  the  lamps  should  also  be  stated. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  contract,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  specify 
the  minimum  illumination  in  the  street  ;  and  it  is  greatly  preferable  to 
require  only  a  certain  candle  power,  as  directed  in  1.  It  would  be  a 
very  tedious  process  to  determine  the  minimum  illumination  in  all 
parts  of  a  street  beforehand.  The  securing  of  a  serviceable  and 
uniform  illumination  is  the  concern  of  the  local  authorities,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  decide  upon  the  number  and  spacing  of  the  street  lamps, 
and  to  stipulate  how  they  should  be  arranged  in  the  contract.  But, 
again,  in  the  examination  and  testing  of  existing  installations,  the 
determination  of  illumination  is  exceedingly  important.  Not  only  the 
mean  horizontal  illumination,  but  also  the  maximum,  mean,  and  diver¬ 
sity  factor  should  be  ascertained. 

3.  The  Committee  holds  the  view  that,  on  practical  grounds, 
measurements  of  illumination  should  be  made  in  a  horizontal  plane 
1  or  1 J  metres  from  the  ground.  The  illumination  of  a  vertical  surface 
varies  according  to  the  plane  selected,  and  is  thus  not  adapted  for 
precise  definition.  It  would,  however,  be  desirable  to  find  a  convenient 
method  of  rapidly  determining  the  least  and  greatest  illumination 
which  such  a  surface  can  receive  when  turned  in  all  directions. 

4.  The  Committee  considers  that  for  purposes  of  street  lighting, 
mean  lower  hemispherical  candle  power  should  be  considered,  and 
that  this  should  be  specified  in  contracts.  Tests  of  mean  hemispherical 
candle  power  should  be  made  on  lamps  equipped  exactly  as  they  would 
be  in  the  streets— i.e.,  with  reflectors,  diffusing  globes,  &c.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  quantity,  the  spherical  reduction  factor,  and  the  polar 
curve  of  light  distribution,  should  be  required. 

5.  As  a  means  of  checking  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
contract,  only  tests  made  in  the  laboratory  are  satisfactory.  For  this 
purpose,  measurements  carried  out  in  the  streets  are  too  unreliable. 
The  same  applies  to  tests  of  the  diminution  of  candle  power  in  course 
of  time,  which  should  also  be  carried  out  in  the  laboratory.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  far  as  the  judgment  of  street  illumination  in  general  is 
concerned,  periodical  tests  of  the  candle  power  and  illumination  in  the 
streets  may  be  carried  out  with  advantage. 

6.  In  contracts,  the  permissible  diminution  in  light  on  the  part  of 
specified  lamps  should  be  prescribed.  In  the  absence  of  any  specific 
requirement  of  this  kind,  a  maximum  diminution  of  25  per  cent,  might 
be  allowed. 

7.  The  Committee  considers  that  the  height  of  suspension  should  be 
stated  separately  for  each  street  to  be  lighted  ;  since  the  desirable 
height  depends  on  the  breadth  of  the  street,  the  intensity  of  the  sources 
selected,  and  other  circumstances.  If  (under  1)  the  contract  states  the 
intensity  of  light  demanded,  but  not  the  nature  of  the  illumination, 
recommendations  regarding  the  “  glare”  from  the  lamps  selected  are 
desirable.  By  “  glare  ”  is  understood  the  specific  intensity  in  candles 
“  per  sq.  cm.”  of  the  light-giving  surfaces  of  the  source.  This  shall  be 
taken  to  apply  to  the  projected  area  of  the  illuminating  surface  in  the 
normal  direction  of  view.  This  applies  particularly  to  electric  glow 
lamps,  for  which  not  the  actual  superficial  area  of  the  filament,  but  the 
area  enclosed  within  its  limits  should  be  considered.  For  the  eye  can¬ 
not  perceive  the  actual  form  of  the  filament  in  lamps  in  the  street.  The 
permissible  height  of  lamps  must  be  judged  according  to  the  local  cir¬ 
cumstances;  but  the  impression  of  glare  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  height  of  suspension.  For  street  lighting  it  can  be  assumed  in 
general  that  a  brilliancy  of  100  H.K.  per  sq.  cm.  is  permissible.  If  the 
intrinsic  brilliancy  exceeds  this  value  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  electric  arc)  some  method  of  diffusing  the  light— such  as  the  use 
of  opal  glass  globes — is  desirable. 

8.  A  source  of  light  approaches  natural  conditions  most  closely  when 
the  colour  of  its  light  is  as  nearly  as  possible  pure  white.  Artificial 
light  can,  in  general,  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  white  light  with  light 
of  some  other  colour.  In  a  light  of  given  composition,  the  percentage 
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of  white  can  be  determined  by  spectro-photometric  means ;  and  the 
minimum  permissible  value  of  this  percentage  could  be  agreed  upon. 
Convenient  methods  of  determining  the  percentage  have  still  to  be 
worked  out.  In  order  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  qualities  of  a  given 
street-lamp  in  this  respect,  the  distribution  of  light  in  the  spectrum 
must  be  determined. 


A  VALVELESS  COMPRESSOR. 


Among  the  numerous  high-pressure  gas  appliances  which  are 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Melville,  Ingram,  and  Cree,  Limited,  of 
No.  66,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  is  a  compressor  of 
the  valveless  reciprocating  type.  It  is  a  well-made  machine,  and 
has  been  designed  with  the  object  of  securing  simplicity  by  the 
employment  of  a  minimum  of  working  parts.  Since  the  com¬ 
pressor  was  introduced  some  two  years  ago,  over  150  have  been 
supplied  in  London  alone ;  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that 
this  number  will  very  soon  be  largely  added  to — not  only  in 
London,  but  throughout  the  country,  in  connection  with  factories 
and  for  other  purposes  where  high-pressure  gas  for  lighting  or 
heating  is  desired.  The  compressor  is  made  in  two  sizes — a 
double-cylinder  type,  having  a  capacity  of  1000  cubic  feet  per 
hour,  at  60  inches  pressure  (as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration)  ;  and  a  similar  machine  having  a  single  cylinder,  with  a 
capacity  of  500  cubic  feet  per  hour.  Where  power  to  drive  the 
compressor  is  not  available,  a  small  gas-engine  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  a  1  B.H.B.  gas-engine  efficiently  drives 
up  to  four  1000  cubic  feet  machines. 


Double  Cylinder  Valveless  Compressor. 

It  may  be  explained  that  the  piston  has  a  transverse  central 
diaphragm  connecting  the  two  ends,  whereby  separate  chambers 
are  formed  in  the  piston.  Each  chamber  has  an  opening  in  the 
piston  end;  the  opening  of  one  chamber  being  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  piston  to  that  of  the  other.  During  each  stroke  of  the 
piston,  a  partial  rotatory  movement  is  imparted  to  it,  so  that 
the  admission  and  emission  ports  will  be  alternately  open  to  either 
chamber.  By  these  means,  it  is  pointed  out,  each  end  of  the 
cylinder  is  open  to  the  emission  port  during  each  of  its  periods  of 
compression,  thereby  maintaining  a  practically  constant  flow  of 
compressed  gas  or  air  to  the  reservoir  or  burner ;  while  the  inlet 
port  is  alternately  open  to  each  end  of  the  cylinder  during  the 
period  of  suction.  Thus  the  necessity  for  inlet  and  outlet  valves 
is  done  away  with.  There  is  a  bye-pass  connecting  the  inlet  gas 
chamber  with  the  compressed  gas  reservoir ;  suitable  means  being 
provided  whereby  any  excess  of  gas  or  air  in  the  latter,  at  any 
predetermined  pressure,  is  permitted  to  pass  away  into  the  cham¬ 
ber  communicating  with  the  source  of  supply,  whence  it  again 
passes  through  the  compressor. 

Another  branch  to  which  the  firm  are  giving  particular  attention 
is  the  supply  of  irons  for  employment  with  high-pressure  gas.  The 
special  pattern  of  iron  to  which  they  are  drawing  attention  is  one 
which  has  only  a  very  small  aperture  all  round — just  sufficient  to 
allow  the  products  to  escape,  but  not  large  enough  to  give  rise  to 
scorching  of  the  goods  on  which  the  appliance  is  being  used.  The 
irons  are  made  in  all  sizes,  to  suit  the  various  requirements  of 
laundries,  tailoring  establishments,  &c. 

The  advantages  of  high-pressure  gas  are  now  so  generally 
admitted,  that  Messrs.  Melville,  Ingram,  and  Cree  have  a  wide 
field  open  to  them. 


Mr.  Ernest  A.  Stickland,  Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.,  Borough  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  Windsor,  has  been  nominated  by  the  Council  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Municipal  Engineers  as  President  for  the  year  1911-12. 


THE  “ROSS”  PATENT  MANTLE. 


The  chief  distinguishing  feature  of  the  “  Ross”  mantle  is  that  it 
is  neither  knitted  nor  woven,  but  braided,  not  of  one  continuous 
thread,  but  of  hundreds  of  ramie  threads  which  lie  loosely  across 

one  another — thus  avoiding  any 
tension  at  the  crossing  points,  and 
eliminating  acute  angles,  with  their 
attendant  danger  of  cutting  the 
thread.  The  fabric  proper  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  strong  skeleton  of 
vertical  and  diagonal  strengthen¬ 
ing  ribs  ;  and  it  is  this  skeleton  of 
supporting  ribs  that  has  been 
further  improved.  Hitherto,  these 
ribs  consisted  merely  of  stronger 
(six-plv)  thread ;  whereas  now 
they  are  in  themselves  a  miniature 
braid  made  on  exactly  the  same 
principle  as  the  fabric  proper  of 
the  mantle,  thus  further  adding 
to  the  elasticity,  and  resisting 
power,  of  the  whole  mantle. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  raw  stocking  on  the 
mould  over  which  it  is  slipped  in 
order  to  obtain  the  conical  shape 
(and  it  might  be  mentioned  inci¬ 
dentally  that  the  braided  fabric  is 
said  to  be  the  only  fabric  that 
lends  itself  to  obtaining  the  natural 
tapering  of  the  mantle  without 
having  to  gather  the  stocking  in 
pleats  or  rucks  at  the  shoulder, 
because  owing,  to  the  braiding,  the 
fabric  can  be  pulled  into  any  shape 
required.  A,  B,  and  C  illustrate 
some  of  the  vertical  ribs  of  the 
supporting  skeleton  after  they 
have  been  pulled  taut  in  shaping 
the  mantle.  B  clearly  shows  the 
braided  structure  of  the  individual 
rib,  as  it  has  been  opened  out  for  the  purpose. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Patent  Appliances  Company,  of  15  and 
17,  City  Road,  E.C.,  that  their  last  season’s  sales  of  the  “  Ross” 
mantle  were  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  season  before. 
This  shows  the  rapidly  growing  popularity  of  the  mantle,  which, 
it  is  claimed,  is  an  ideal  one  for  street  lighting,  on  account  of  its 
singular  strength  and  high  efficiency.  In  consequence  of  this 
rapid  increase  in  the  output,  a  considerable  reduction  in  cost  has 
been  effected. 


Carbonizing  Chambers  in  Vienna.— The  correspondent  who 
forwarded  the  photograph  of  the  carbonizing  chambers  at  the 
Leopoldau  (Vienna)  Municipal  Gas-Works  reproduced  in  last 
week’s  “Journal,”  p.  586,  writes  to  point  out  a  mistake  that  was, 
by  inadvertence,  made  in  describing  the  chambers  as  “  inclined.” 
The  type  of  chamber  employed  is  the  horizontal,  built  on  exactly 
the  same  principle  as  that  adopted  by  Messrs.  Koppers  for  their 
coke-ovens. 


Attention  is  drawn  by  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  B.  Smith,  of  Farrmgdon 
Road,  E.C.,  to  a  new  type  of  “  Graetzin  ”  high-power  low  pressure 


New  Type  of  “Qraetzin”  Out¬ 
door  Lamp. 


inverted  outdoor  lamp,  which  is 
claimed  to  give  about  300-candle 
power  per  burner,  with  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  some  7  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  hour.  It  is  made  in 
one,  two,  or  three  burner  sizes. 
There  is  a  black  enamelled  wind 
and  rain  proof  outside  casing, 
with  a  white  inside  reflector. 

These  lamps  are  supplied  with 
a  pear-shaped  globe,  similar  to 
those  used  on  high-pressure 
lamps.  The  globe  can  be  wired, 
if  desired.  There  are  special 
large  size  glass  inner  cylinders 
and  mantles.  The  gas-regulator 
is  outside  the  top  of  the  casing, 
and  is  operated  by  a  loose  key, 
which  can  afterwards  be  taken 
away,  so  that  the  gas  adjustment 
cannot  be  tampered  with.  On 
the  top  of  the  gas-adjuster  is  a 
nut,  and  if  this  is  removed,  and 
the  gas  turned  on,  any  foreign 
substance  can  immediately  be 
cleared  and  blown  out.  The 
lamps  are  also  fitted  with  a  special 
flash  bye-pass. 
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WRIGHT’S  NEW  GAS=HEATING  APPLIANCES. 


He  was  a  wise  man  who  said  long  ago,  "To  everything  there  is 
a  season ;  ”  but  to  anything  so  ingeniously  devised  and  so  care¬ 
fully  perfected  as  the  gas  apparatus  Messrs.  John  Wright  and 
Co.  have  taught  us  to  expect  from  them,  there  is  not  one  season, 
but  many.  Their  brilliant  succession  of  inventions,  beginning 
with  the  epoch-making  “  Wizard,”  and  ending — will  it  ever  end  ? 
— have  changed  heating  by  gas  from  the  luxury  of  the  few  to  the 
daily  comfort  of  the  many,  and  have  set  the  high  standard  of 
constructive  design,  of  ornament,  and  of  technical  efficiency  to 
which  a  whole  industry  is  gradually  learning  to  aspire.  And,  truly, 
each  successive  season  has  seen  a  fresh  crop  of  new  creations 
emanating  from  the  same  source. 


“Arch  Druid.” 


This  year  Messrs.  Wright  have  exercised  a  wise  restraint  in 
resolving  to  allow  the  present  wide  range  of  their  recent  inven¬ 
tions  to  continue,  and  even  improve  upon,  the  success  they  have 
already  achieved,  without  for  the  present  increasing  “  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  the  choice”  by  a  group  of  new  productions  as 
numerous  as  in  former  seasons.  Accordingly,  this  winter’s  gas- 
fire  programme  restricts  itself  to  the  augmenting  of  the  existing 
“Wizard”  and  “Mascot”  series  by  the  addition  of  two  fires 
which  follow  the  lines  originally  laid  down  and  hall-marked  by 
wide  public  approval  in  successive  (and  successful)  seasons,  but 
go  still  further  in  the  direction  of  plain-surface  design,  so  as  to 
present  a  neutral  attitude  to  any  scheme  of  ornament  in  the  room 
where  the  stoves  may  be  installed.  This  plain  class  of  design, 
already  foreshadowed  in  the  early  “  Wizard  ”  and  “  Mascot,”  also 
lends  itself  peculiarly  to  the  porcelain-enamel  finishes  which  have 
come  to  stay  in  gas-fire  manufacture. 

The  “Merlin”  is  a  round-topped  fire  and  its  companion  the 


“  Talisman  ”  is  of  square  outline.  The  “  lines  ”  of  both  fires  are 
exceedingly  graceful,  and  no  more  attractive  fires  have  ever  been 
offered  to  the  public.  Both  stoves  are  made  in  three  sizes — 
viz.,  with  io-in.,  14-in.,  and  17-in.  fires.  A  very  effective  variant 
on  the  ordinary  black  finish  is  the  brass  beading  ornament  with 
which  they  can  be  supplied.  Gas  authorities  who  are  interested 
in  the  keeping  down  of  all  maintenance  charges — and  which  of 
them  is  not  ? — will  welcome  the  further  extension  embodied  in 
the  “Merlin”  and  “Talisman”  of  Messrs.  Wright’s  original  inter¬ 
changeability  method,  by  which,  with  the  obviously  necessary 
exception  of  the  stove-front  and  fender,  every  part  of  these  stoves 
is  interchangeable  with  the  same  size  equivalent  parts  of  any  and 
all  of  the  entire  range  of  “  Thermo  X  ”  fires  ;  so  that,  though  a 
dozen  patterns  be  listed  by  a  gas  authority,  they  only  need  the  one 
stock  of  parts,  and  they  can  add  the  “  Merlin  ”  and  “  Talisman  ” 
to  their  hire  list  without  putting  a  single  extra  spare  part  into 
their  stores.  The  great  value  of  this  clever  contrivance  to  the  gas 
undertaking,  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  is  too  manifest  to  be 
enlarged  upon. 

To  enable  consumers  who  have  a  “dog”  coal-grate  to  replace 
it  by  gas-heating,  the  “  Gelert  ”  “  dog  ”  gas-fire  will  be  welcome,  as 
embodying  the  whole  of  the  latest  Essex  Works  perfectionments. 
including  the  duplex  burner  and  the  patent  “  Unicap,”  in  a  stove  of 
singularly  attractive  design. 

The  trivet  burner  which  Messrs.  Wright  have  pressed  on  the 
industry  as  preferable  for  hygienic  reasons  to  the  old  “  nursery 
fire  ”  method  is  this  year  improved,  and  has  the  original  arrange¬ 
ment  which  automatically  fixes  it  in  the  position  it  is  moved  into, 
so  that  accidental  displacement  is  prevented. 

Not  least  is  an  improved  construction  of  the  “  radiants,”  render¬ 
ing  them  much  more  resistant  to  the  dangers  of  breakage  in 
transit,  while  conserving  all  the  unique  capacity  for  radiation 
that  has  made  the  “Thermo  X”  the  name  to  conjure  with  that 
it  is  to-day. 

The  “  Garajo  ”  boiler  is  another  of  those  successes  that  look 
like  happy  hits  to  the  outside  world,  but  are  known  to  be  really 
the  result  of  “  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  ”  by  all  who, 
like  ourselves,  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  on  the  spot  the 
methods  of  patient  and  exhaustive  experiment  that  attend  the 
birth,  or  rather  the  evolution,  of  the  Essex  Works  inventions. 
Such  further  evolution  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  shortly  we 
hope  to  give  some  particulars  in  these  columns  of  a  new  boiler  of 
this  class,  but  of  greater  capacity,  and  (shall  we  add)  of  greater 
capacities. 

Delivery  is  much,  but  despatch  is  almost  as  important ;  and  the 
very  success  of  new  apparatus  is  apt  to  cause  a  sudden  and  exten¬ 
sive  demand  that  may  prove  an  embarrassment  as  well  as  a  bless¬ 
ing.  To  grapple  with  this,  Messrs.  Wright  have  been  this  year 
building  large  additions  to  their  already  huge  warehouses  for 
finished  stock.  These  are  now  occupied,  and  they  bring  up  the 
total  floor-space  to  something  like  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length  ;  so  that  the  enormous  stock  of  fires  they  contain  should 
meet  the  largest  possible  demand.  The  last  enlargement  covers 
the  utmost  available  inch  of  land  on  their  very  large  site ;  and  so 
Messrs.  Wright  have  bought  a  further  site  adjoining,  and  already 
the  builders  are  at  work  on  a  suite  of  workshops  to  accommodate 
their  rapidly  increasing  gas-furnace  business,  and  to  permit  of  a 
further  increase  of  their  huge  foundry. 


Lectures  on  Illuminating  Engineering. 

A  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  illuminating  engineering  has  been 
arranged  to  be  given  at  the  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  during 
next  winter — from  Get.  31  to  Feb.  15.  The  first  six  lectures  will 
be  delivered  on  Tuesday  evenings,  at  7.30,  from  Oct.  31  to  Dec.  5. 
The  two  on  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  7  will  be  on  electric  lighting,  by 
Professor  J.  T.  Morris.  Then  on  Nov.  14  and  25,  Mr.  j.  G.  Clark 
will  lecture  on  gas  lighting.  Mr.  E.  Scott  Snell  will  deal  with  oil, 
petrol,  air  gas,  acetylene,  &c.,  on  Nov.  28.  The  last  lecture  of 


the  first  set  will  be  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Ettles,  on  “  Illumination  and  the 
Eye.”  The  second  series  of  lectures  will  be  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Dow, 
who  on  the  Thursdays  from  Jan.  n  to  Feb.  15,  1912,  will  suc¬ 
cessively  deal  with  :  “  The  Measurement  of  Light,”  “  Illumination 
and  its  Measurement,”  “  Shades  and  Reflectors,”  “Daylight  and 
Artificial  Lighting,”  “The  Colour  of  Artificial  Illuminants,” 
“  Practical  Lighting  Problems.”  The  lectures  will  be  open  to 
non-members  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  at  a  fee  of 
12s.  6d.  for  the  entire  course,  or  2s.  for  single  lectures.  They  will 
be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  demonstrations. 
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SOME  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  GAS  FIRES. 


We  give  to-day  some  particulars  and  illustrations  of  the  Davis 
Gas-Stove  Company’s  programme  for  the  coming  winter  season. 

To  deal  first  of  all  in  a  general  way  with  the  “  New  Barless  ” 
series  of  fires  for  1911-12,  the  main  object  in  view  all  along  has 
been  to  cut  down  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  parts  to  be 
stocked  by  gas  companies.  Standardization  and  interchange- 
ability  of  parts,  and  all  other  maintenance  considerations,  have 
received  first  care ;  and  the  result  is  a  series  of  fires  that  achieve 
a  great  measure  of  simplicity,  which  must  make  a  forcible  appeal 
to  every  engineering  mind.  Each  of  the  fires  under  review  is 
made  up  of  two  distinct  portions — one  useful,  the  other  orna¬ 
mental.  The  first  is  known  for  trade  purposes  as  the  “  back,”  and 
comprises  the  burner,  fuel,  brick,  cast-iron  back,  and  canopy  in 
one  piece,  the  gas-controller,  and  the  right  and  left  hand  gas-con¬ 
nection.  This  portion  actually  constitutes  a  complete  and  usable 
gas-fire  in  itself.  The  second  portion  is  a  “  front  ”  of  ornamental 
design,  made  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  finishes.  The  illus¬ 
trations  clearly  show  the  principle. 

Alluding  to  what  may  be  called  the  mechanism  of  the  “  New 
Barless  ”  gas-fires,  there  are  many  important  points  to  be  noted  ; 
and  we  will  here  endeavour  to  touch  upon  the  outstanding  ones 
as  briefly  as  possible.  All  parts  are  most  carefully  machined,  so 
that  any  variety  of  front  can  be  transposed  at  the  shortest  possible 
notice,  without  additional  fitting  of  any  kind.  The  Davis  Com¬ 
pany  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  constant  combination  of 


Back. 


Specimen  Interchangeable  Front. 


The  “Royal.”  The  ”  Apollo.”  The  “Vesta.” 


A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  “NEW  BARLESS”  SERIES. 

the  results  obtained  in  their  chemical  and  physical  laboratories 
with  those  of  a  practical  nature  emanating  from  the  workshops ; 
and  this  happy  intermingling  of  research  and  skill  is  apparent  in 
the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  fires  now 
being  launched  on  the  market. 

The  burners  are  of  entirely  new  construction,  tending  towards 
still  greater  heating  efficiency.  The  fuel,  changed  both  in  design 
and  chemical  composition,  has  been  so  fashioned  as  to  exactly  fit 
the  shape  of  the  flame.  The  flame  is  aerated  throughout  its  entire 
length,  and  uniform  combustion  thus  takes  place.  The  method  of 
attaching  and  detaching  the  fuel  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  pillars 
are  put  in  and  taken  out  of  the  fire  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  are 
held  in  position  by  two  fuel-clips — one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at 
the  bottom  ;  the  latter  being  finished  in  white  enamel,  and  so  add¬ 
ing  considerably  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  fire.  The  fire¬ 
brick  has  also  been  improved  both  in  material  and  construction, 
to  increase  its  radiating  efficiency.  The  greatest  attention  has 
been  expended  upon  the  canopy  chamber,  which  has  been  care¬ 
fully  rounded-off  to  lead  all  the  gases  by  a  natural  course  into  the 
flue,  in  order  to  effectually  prevent  bye-passing.  The  fire  casting 
itself  is  made  entirely  in  one  piece,  thus  obviating  cement  joints  of 
any  kind.  The  interchangeable  principle  already  referred  to  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  brasswork  of  the  “New  Barless”  gas-fires;  there 
being  one  standard  set  of  brass  fittings  for  every  fire  in  the  series, 
whether  simplex  or  duplex,  nursery,  side-boiling  burner  fire,  or 
any  possible  combination.  The  air-adjuster  is  in  a  position  where 
it  is  entirely  accessible,  but  is  at  the  same  time  hidden  from  view. 
'1  he  three-way  cock  provided  can  be  used  either  with  the  simplex 
or  duplex  burner  arrangement,  and  is  especially  designed  to  give 


The  “  Inset”  Fire. 
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Adjustable  Trivet. 


Section  of  Gas- Regulator. 


free  passage  to  the  gas  passing  to  the  fire.  We  may  also  add  that 
the  right  and  left-hand  gas  connection  is  a  standard  fitting  to  all 
“  New  Barless  ”  fires. 

A  notable  example  of  attention  to  small  details — a  feature 
always  prominent  in  connection  with  Davis  specialities — is  found 
in  the  gas-regulator,  of  which  there  is  a  sectional  sketch.  To 
the  screw  S,  controlling  the  regulating  pin  P,  is  attached  a  guide 
G  G\  which  ensures  the  pin  taking  a  dead  central  position  in 
relation  to  the  gas-inlet,  and  remaining  in  that  position.  A  repre¬ 
sents  the  air-adjuster. 

As  regards  the  fronts  or  ornamental  portions  of  the  fires,  these 
have  been  so  constructed  as  to  do  full  justice  to  any  variety  of 
finish  which  the  intending  customer  may  fancy.  Particularly 
pleasing  results  are  obtained  with  the  leadless  porcelain  enamel 
and  armour-bright  finishes,  which  are  a  speciality  of  the  Davis 
Company.  Their  large  new  enamelling  works  at  Luton  are  now 
in  full  working  order  ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  big 
demand  for  fires  treated  in  this  department  during  the  coming 
season. 

There  is  one  speciality  introduced  this  season  by  the  firm  which 
is  of  considerable  interest.  This  is  their  “Inset”  fire,  which  is 
illustrated  in  combination  with  a  suitable  mantel  register.  The 
illustration  makes  clear  the  function  of  the  fire,  which  is  to  fit  in 
an  ordinary  register  grate  without  unsightly  projections  of  any 
kind.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  claimed  for  this  fire  that  it  gives 
efficiency  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  gas-fire  fitted  in  front  of  the 
grate.  The  “  Inset ”  is  one  of  the  “New  Barless”  fires;  and  all 
its  wearing  parts  are  interchangeable  with  the  other  stoves  of  the 
series. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  one  or  two  accessories  which  combine 
to  make  the  “  New  Barless  ”  series  of  fires  specially  useful,  as  well 
as  ornamental — more  particularly  the  side  boiling-burner,  the 
brass  wire  dress-guard,  and  a  special  adjustable  trivet,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  which  will  be  apparent.  In  bringing  out  the  new  series 
of  fires,  a  successful  endeavour  has  been  made  to  meet  the  wishes 
and  tastes  of  consumers  who  prefer  to  have  a  gas-fire  with  the  old 
type  of  front  bar.  Any  fire  of  the  “  New  Barless”  series  may  be 
fitted  with  a  detachable  bar.  The  Davis  steamless  radiator,  as 
readers  are  aware,  has  already  proved  a  very  popular  type  of 
heater  with  gas  undertakings  and  consumers  alike.  The  Company 
give  a  three  years’  guarantee  with  every  radiator  sold ;  and  it  is 
stated  that  not  a  solitary  part  has  had  to  be  replaced  under  the 
condition  of  the  guarantee  since  the  introduction  of  the  “  Steain- 
less  ”  four  years  ago. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Davis  Gas-Stove  Com¬ 
pany’s  programme  for  the  season  is  one  on  which  the  Company 
must  be  congratulated. 


According  to  an  abstract  published  from  the  report  of  the 
British  Consul  at  Kobe,  the  outstanding  feature  in  Japan  during 
last  year  was  the  number  of  gas  plants  which  were  erected  both 
for  the  illumination  of  towns  and  for  driving  suction-gas  electricity 
stations.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  greater  part  of  the 
orders  were  for  British  machinery  ;  but  during  the  latter  portion 
several  important  contracts  were  secured  by  Continental  firms 
and  by  local  manufacturers. 
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NEW  PARKINSON  FIRES. 


By  calling  at  the  High  Holborn  show-rooms  of  the  Parkinson 
Stove  Company,  one  is  able  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with 
an  attractive  new  series  of  gas-fires  which  the  firm  are  introduc¬ 
ing  for  the  forthcoming  heating  season.  They  are  respectively 
named  the  “  Pathan,”  the  “  Spartan,”  and  the  “  Cretan  ;  ”  and 
they  possess  various  claims  to  consideration,  in  addition  to  their 
pleasing  appearance. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  result  of  exhaustive  experiments,  the 
Company  state  that  they  have  provided  pillar  fuel  of  a  character 
which  results  in  instantaneous  incandescence  being  effectually 
secured — economy  in  gas  consumption  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  light  up  at  the  moment  that  the  fire  is 
required.  The  fuel,  it  is  noticed,  is  more  open  in  construction 
than  that  hitherto  used.  The  spacing-rack  holds  each  “  pillar  ” 
of  fuel  exactly  over  the  centre  of  its  burner-jet;  so  that  the  flame 
is  utilized  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  fender  of  the  fire  is 
removable  by  undoing  two  screws ;  and  this  permits  of  the  easy 
lifting  out,  when  necessary,  of  the  burner,  the  fuel,  or  the  back- 
brick.  A  reliable  reversible  burner  is  fitted  ;  and  there  is  a  very 
substantial  and  extremely  simple  gas  and  air  adjuster.  In  order  to 
separately  regulate  the  proportions  of  the  gas  and  air,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  the  fender  of  the  stove ;  and  the  object  aimed 
at  in  the  construction  of  the  adjuster  is  the  highest  heating 
efficiency  combined  with  the  lowest  possible  gas  consumption. 
The  oval  fuel-guard  is  of  an  even  lighter  pattern  than  before; 
and  it  is  so  designed  as  to  take  up  correctly  any  expansion,  and 
thus  eliminate  fuel  fractures.  The  three  patterns  comprised  in 
this  new  series  of  fires  are  each  made  in  two  sizes,  so  that  there 
are  six  separate  fires.  But  a  point  which  is  of  much  importance 
is  that  there  are  in  all  only  two  sets  of  parts. 

To  revert  to  the  matter  of  appearance,  it  has  already  been 
remarked  that  the  fires  are  attractive ;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
they  are  excellently  suited  to  the  schemes  of  interior  decoration 
now  in  vogue.  There  is  nothing  elaborate  about  their  appear¬ 
ance— in  fact,  strict  simplicity  characterizes  them  throughout — 


The  “Cretan”  (Jas-Stove  (showing  loose  interchangeable  parts). 

and  they  are  eminently  adapted  for  art  black  finish,  though,  of 
course,  they  can  be  had  in  porcellanite  colours,  if  preferred. 

There  is  every  reason  to  predict  a  good  measure  of  popularity 
for  the  “  Pathan,”  the  “  Spartan,”  and  the  “  Cretan  ”  patterns  of 
gas-fires  during  the  coming  season. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  IN  SIBERIA  AND  MANCHURIA 


We  have  received  from  an  esteemed  correspondent  who  has  just 
travelled  to  Kharbin  by  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  some  inter¬ 
esting  remarks  on  the  methods  of  lighting  which  he  has  observed 
en  route  and  at  his  destination. 

He  reached  Kharbin  (which  he  mentions  is  spelt  Kharbin  by  the 
Latin  races,  Harbin  by  the  German,  and  Charbin  by  the  Russo- 
Asiatics)  after  nine  days  and  nights  from  Moscow  in  the  Trans- 
Siberian  train-de-luxe.  From  Cheliabinsk,  which  is  the  first  place 
of  importance  after  Siberia  is  entered,  to  Manchuria,  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  only  one  town — viz.,  Irkutsk — which  was  lighted 
by  gas.  At  the  smaller  stations,  electric  light  or  more  frequently 
high-pressure  petroleum  lights  were  found.  The  train-de-luxe  was 
electrically  lighted,  and  had  a  Deutz  engine ;  but  other  express 
trains  had  miserable  oil-lamps,  and  the  fast  trains  candles.  The 
mixed  trains  were  either  without  lights  or  had  a  feeble  lamp  by 
the  door  at  each  end  of  the  cars.  Even  the  technical  traveller  is 
forced,  he  says,  by  the  contrast  of  these  lights  with  the  moonlight 
on  Lake  Baikal  and  the  sunshine  on  the  Ural  Mountains,  to  be¬ 


come  an  enthusiast  for  Nature.  Kharbin,  however,  with  its  arc 
lamps  brings  a  change,  and  would  make  the  traveller  believe  that 
he  had  been  transported  back  to  a  badly-paved  European  com¬ 
mercial  town,  were  it  not  that  the  yellow  wearers  of  the  pigtail 
remind  him  that  he  has  travelled  6000  miles.  In  the  adjacent 
Chinese  town  of  Fu-Dza-Dzan,  however,  the  primitive  oil-lamps 
sold  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  are  to  be  found  side  by  side 
with  every  conceivable  mode  of  lighting.  A  year-and-a-half  ago, 
Kharbin,  which  has  a  population  of  60,000,  had  no  public  lighting 
at  all ;  and  seven  years  ago  it  was  still  a  swamp,  in  which  fifty 
coolies  were  required  to  liberate  a  vehicle  which  had  stuck  fast, 
and  a  journey  of  half-an-hour  cost  half-a-sovereign.  But  in  the 
absence  of  political  disturbance,  the  town  will  become  a  rival  of 
Shanghai. 

Kharbin  occupies  an  incomparable  position,  being  the  starting 
point  for  East  Asia,  South  China,  and  the  Amoor  district,  the 
junction  of  three  great  railways,  and  situate  on  the  Sungari  river, 
which  is  navigable  by  ships  for  1000  miles.  It  is  bound  to  be¬ 
come,  he  considers,  an  exceptional  commercial  centre ;  and  there 
is  a  great  chance  for  speculators  and  a  crying  need  for  “  more 
light.”  But  all  depends  on  whether  the  Russian  General  or  the 
Chinese  Governor  has  the  last  word. 
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NORTH  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  OF  GAS  MANAGERS. 

Jubilee  Meeting  in  Glasgow. 


The  North  British  Association  of  Gas  Managers  has  been  the 
first  Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  gas  industry  to  reach  the 
Year  of  Jubilee — founded  as  it  was  on  the  30th  of  July,  1862.  The 
Jubilee  Meeting  was  held  last  Thursday  in  the  hall  (in  Bath  Street) 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow — a  lecture  theatre  in 
which  the  Association  have  been  privileged  to  make  a  good  deal 
of  their  history.  There  was  this  year  a  change  in  date  from  the 
end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  September;  the  earlier  date  being 
considered  by  many  of  the  members  to  be  inconvenient,  because 
it  arrived  before  the  financial  affairs  of  the  previous  year  had  been 
finally  dealt  with.  Judging  by  the  number  who  were  present  last 
Thursday,  the  change  in  date,  it  may  be  concluded,  has  approved 
itself  to  the  majority  of  the  members.  Mr.  George  Keillor,  the 
Gas  Manager  to  the  Corporation  of  Broughty  Ferry,  was  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  opened  the  proceedings  shortly  after  half -past  ten. 

The  President  said  that,  on  taking  the  chair  at  the  fiftieth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  before  proceeding  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Association,  he  wished  to  mention  how 
pleased  he  was  to  see  so  many  members  present.  They  were 
especially  glad  to  have  with  them  that  day  Mr.  Shadbolt,  the 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  ;  and  they  had  with 
them  some  other  fraternal  visitors.  He  wished  to  give  them  all  a 
very  hearty  welcome. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  intimated  from  Dr.  Beilby,  Dr. 
Harold  G.  Colman,  Mr.  W.  Doig  Gibb,  Mr.  John  Young,  and  from 
the  Presidents  of  all  the  English  District  Associations. 

The  President  announced  the  receipt  of  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  :  “  Congratulations  on  attainment  of  Jubilee  of  North  British 
Association — Canadian  Gas  Association.” 

The  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  (Mr.  Laurence  Hislop,  of 
Uddingston),  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  at 
Dunfermline  last  year,  these,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  M'Leod, 
of  Greenock,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Simpson,  of  Cambuslang,  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Report  of  the  Council. 

In  introducing  the  subject  of  the  report  of  the  Council, 

The  President  referred  to  the  death,  since  the  report  was  pre¬ 
pared,  of  Mr.  Peter  Hurll,  one  of  the  extraordinary  members.  He 
also  took  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  what  might  appear  an 
apparent  inconsistency  between  the  report  and  the  agenda  of  busi¬ 
ness.  They  would  observe  that  the  Council  had  arranged  for  the 
inaugural  lecture  in  connection  with  the  William  Young  memorial 
scheme  to  take  place  that  day ;  but  about  a  month  since  they  had 
an  intimation  from  Dr.  Colman  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
fulfil  his  obligation  in  this  matter  ;  and  the  Council,  most  reluc¬ 
tantly,  had  to  accept  the  situation.  On  account  of  this,  they  were 
not  having  the  lectureship  inaugurated  that  day.  He  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  S.  Milne  (Aberdeen)  had  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding. 
The  William  Young  Memorial  Fund,  he  said,  had  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  Council  regretted  that  so  few  of  the 
members  came  forward  with  papers  for  the  annual  meetings. 
This  was  unfortunate ;  and  they  hoped  that  the  mere  mention  of 
the  fact  in  the  report  would  make  members  take  the  matter  to 
heart,  and  that  they  would  come  forward  with  papers  which 
would  be  of  interest  to  them  all. 

The  report  was  then  agreed  to.  The  following  are  its  principal 
contents : — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Council. 

In  the  course  of  their  report,  the  Council  state  that  the  membership 
of  the  Association  at  June  30  last  was  260,  compared  with  266  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  year — a  decrease  of  six.  The  membership  is  now 
made  up  as  follows  : — 


Ordinary  members . 166 

Associate  members .  12 

Extraordinary  members .  78 

Honorary  members .  4 


260 

The  Council  record  that  the  following  members  have  ceased  (by 
resignation  or  otherwise)  to  be  connected  with  the  Association  : — 

Honorary  Member — Thomas  Whimster,  of  Perth — deceased. 

Ordinary  Member — William  Mitchell,  of  Dairy — resigned. 

Do.  — James  M.  Paterson,  of  Langholm — deceased. 

Do.  — David  Small,  of  Largs — resigned. 

Extraordinary  Member — James  Brown,  of  Hamilton — deceased. 

Do.  — James  Milne,  of  Edinburgh — -resigned. 

They  add  :  All  will  note,  with  regret,  the  gaps  which  have  been  left 
by  death  in  the  ranks  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  members,  while 
from  among  the  honorary  members  the  Council  have  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Thomas  Whimster,  of  Perth,  who  was  for  the  long  period 
of  44  years  the  valued  and  highly  respected  Gas  Engineer  and  Manager 
to  the  City  of  Perth.  Mr.  Whimster  was  at  all  times  a  progressive 
and  versatile  worker,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  “  Transactions  ” 
and  discussions  of  the  Association.  He  was  President  upon  three 
occasions — viz.,  in  1865,  1870,  and  in  1883  ;  while  he  had  the  signal 


honour  of  reading  the  first  paper  to  the  Association,  the  subject  being 
“An  Improvement  in  the  Working  of  the  Hydraulic  Main.”  He  was 
mace  an  honorary  member  in  1887  ;  and  he  died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
92.  Mr.  Whimster  was  among  the  first  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  immediately  upon  its  inception  in  1862  ;  and  his  death,  in 
September  last,  removed  the  last  remaining  personal  tie  between  that 
period  and  the  present  time. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules,  the  Council  recommended  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  membership  : — 

Ordinary  Members. 

A.  P.  Dale . Beith 

James  Jardine  .  . Dalbeattie 

James  A.  Tait . Bridge  of  Allan 

Associate  Member. 

Thomas  Carmichael  .  .  Dawsliolm  Gas-Works,  Glasgow 

Extraordinary  Member. 

George  Clark,  Managing  Director  of  the  Bryan  Donkin  Company, 
Limited,  of  Chesterfield. 

Mr.  George  Keillor  (Broughty  Ferry)  was  appointed  delegate  to 
represent  the  North  British  Association  on  the  Council  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Gas  Engineers  for  the  year  1911-12. 

During  the  past  year  the  Council  had  two  applications  for  assistance, 
which,  after  careful  investigation,  were  duly  granted  and  suitably 
acknowledged. 

The  Western  District  and  North-Eastern  District  Commercial 
Sections  continue,  they  say,  to  do  good  work,  numerous  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  gas  industry  having  been  considered  by  them  during  the 
past  year. 

After  referring  to  an  exchange  of  telegrams  between  the  Association 
and  the  German  Association  of  Gas  and  Water  Engineers,  in  October 
last,  the  report  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  “William  Young  Memorial 
Lectureship  Fund.”  They  say  :  The  Council  are  pleased  to  report 
that  the  fund  is  now  an  established  fact.  The  Council  considered  it 
advisable  to  inaugurate  the  lectureship  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
and,  consequently,  agreed  to  invite  Dr.  Harold  G.  Colman  to  deliver 
the  inaugural  lecture  at  the  present  meeting.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
subject  would  be  “  Carbonization,”  with  reference  to  William  Young’s 
work.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  agreed  that  an  appreciation  of  the  life 
and  work  of  William  Young  should  be  written  and  circulated  among 
the  members.  This  important  task  was  entrusted  to  the  capable  hands 
of  Dr.  Alfred  Daniell. 

The  Council  regret  that  members  of  the  Association  do  not  come  to 
their  assistance  and  volunteer  papers  for  discussion  at  the  annual 
general  meetings.  It  is,  they  say,  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
make  up  a  programme  for  the  annual  meetings,  and,  as  the  number  of 
papers  or  communications,  “volunteered  or  canvassed,  has  reached 
vanishing  point,”  the  Council  consider  it  their  duty  to  mention  the  fact 
in  their  annual  report,  and  appeal  to  members  to  give  this  important 
matter  their  earnest  consideration.  They  invite  suggestions  and  dis¬ 
cussion  thereon. 

Having  regard  to  the  volume  and  importance  of  the  secretarial  work 
of  the  Association,  the  Council  unanimously  recommend  (according  to 
the  rules)  that  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  should  be 
fixed  at  thirty  guineas  per  annum. 

(Signed)  George  Keillor,  President. 

L.  Hislop,  F.C.S.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Final  Report  of  Special  Committee  on  William  Young  Memorial  Fund. 

The  Committee  report  that  the  capital  sum  required  to  establish 
“  The  William  Young  Memorial  Lectureship  Fund  ”  has  now  been  fully 
subscribed.  At  the  date  of  the  Committee’s  last  report,  a  second  cir¬ 
cular  inviting  subscriptions  was  sent  to  those  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  who  had  not  then  contributed ;  and  the  response  to  this,  together 
with  further  donations  from  some  who  had  already  subscribed,  brought 
the  total  amount  of  subscriptions  (including  bank  interest)  up  to  ^654. 
After  considering  various  investments,  the  Committee  purchased  3  per 
cent,  debenture  stock  of  the  North  British  Railway  Company  ;  and 
/810  worth  was  secured,  at  a  price  of  80  per  cent.,  or  a  total  cost, plus 
stamps  and  commission,  of  £654  14s.  3d.  This  will  realize  an  annual 
income  of  ^24  6s.  (less  income-tax).  A  draft  of  the  “  Deed  of  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Trust  ”  was  prepared  ;  it  was  agreed  to  nominate  the  President, 
the  Vice-Presidents,  and  all  the  Ordinary  Councillors  (and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  in  office)  as  trustees. 

The  Committee  express  their  best  thanks  to  all  those,  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  Association,  who  so  generously  contributed  to  and  otherwise 
assisted  in  bringing  this  matter  to  a  successful  issue. 

(Signed)  Alex.  Bell, 

Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Memorial  Committee. 

Extending  the  Usefulness  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Langlands  (Glasgow)  said  that,  in  the  annual  report, 
a  point  was  raised  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  Association.  He  took  it  upon  himself  to  mention  this 
matter,  because — not  being  a  gas  manager — he  could  speak  on 
behalf  of  those  who  were.  He  would  like  if  their  basis  of  mem¬ 
bership  could  be  broadened,  and  be  not  strictly  confined  to  gas 
managers.  They  had  many  among  them,  connected  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sales  departments,  whom  it  might  be  advisable  that 
the  Association  should  recognize  in  the  full  capacity  of  members. 
He  was  not  a  gas  manager  now,  and  seeing  they  had  given  him 
the  privilege  of  membership,  they  might  extend  the  same  advantage 
to  others.  He  was  not  going  to  propose  any  resolution  ;  but  per¬ 
haps  the  Council  might  consider  the  matter,  and  bring  forward  a 
proposal  upon  it,  They  might  give  a  lead  to  other  Associations 
in  this  respect, 
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The  President  remarked  that  they  were  all  pretty  much  in 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Langlands’  views,  and  the  Council  would  take 
the  subject  into  consideration. 

Strengthening  the  Benevolent  Fund. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Napier  (Alloa)  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  “  Excursion  Fund  ”  account — 
£35.  He  thought  this  was  too  much  for  the  purposes  of  the  fund. 
He  would  propose  that  £20  of  the  amount  be  transferred  to  the 
“  Benevolent  Fund  ”  of  the  Association.  This  fund  was  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  best  support  of  the  Association.  It  was  a  fund  which 
it  should  be  their  best  endeavour  to  increase ;  it  was  a  fund  which 
appealed  to  their  sympathies. 

Mr.  A.  Mackay  (Montrose)  seconded,  and  the  proposal  was 
agreed  to. 

The  President  said  this  question  was  discussed  by  the  Council 
some  months  ago,  and  they  decided  to  leave  the  balance  as  it  was, 
because  sometimes,  on  an  excursion,  both  ends  did  not  always 
meet.  But  he  agreed  that  £20  might  very  well  be  transferred  to 
the  Benevolent  Fund. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

The  President  in  his  address  said 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  again  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you 
so  graciously  conferred  upon  me  at  the  last  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association.  In  electing  me  to  the  presidency  at  that 
time,  you  not  only  conferred  an  honour  upon  me — an  honour  I 
highly  appreciated — but  you  also  bestowed  a  seasonable  compli¬ 
ment  upon  the  district  which  gave  birth  to  the  first  regularized 
Association  of  Gas  Managers,  and  to  the  town  of  Broughty  Ferry, 
in  which  was  held  the  first  technical  meeting  of  the  Association, 
the  Jubilee  Anniversary  of  which  we  have  the  honour  to  celebrate 
to-day.  At  the  time  of  my  election,  I  was  deeply  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  custom  of  your  procedure  alone,  and  not  personal 
merit,  was  responsible  for  my  elevation  to  the  presidential  chair ; 
and  to-day,  with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  involved,  I  am  more  conscious  than  ever  of  my  inability 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  your  distinguished  Past- Presidents. 
However,  the  honour  of  the  chair,  and  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Association,  having  been  entrusted  to  my  care,  I  deter¬ 
mined  with  what  ability  I  possessed  to  maintain  the  traditions 
and  prestige  of  the  office — well  knowing  that  the  heritage  be¬ 
queathed  to  me  by  my  predecessors  in  office  (in  the  building-up 
of  which  so  much  zeal  and  industry  had  been  expended)  had  to 
be  again  transmitted  untarnished,  and  with  even  larger  additions, 
to  another. 

A  survey  of  the  past  year’s  work  encourages  me  to  claim  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  and  myself  that  the  fifty  years’  heritage,  of 
which  we  are  so  proud,  has  not  been  tarnished  while  in  our  keep¬ 
ing ;  neither  has  it  diminished  in  value  nor  in  usefulness.  Indeed, 
I  venture  to  opine  that  the  Association  is  at  the  present  time  more 
firmly  established  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  annals  of  its 
history.  For  this  satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  we  are  primarily 
indebted  to  those  who,  in  the  early  sixties,  settled  the  foundations 
of  our  Association  upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis.  Credit  is 
also  due  to  the  long  line  of  able  and  distinguished  office-bearers, 
and  to  such  experts  as  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  Dr.  Wallace, 
Mr.  William  \  oung,  and  others,  who  have,  ever  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  Association,  earnestly  endeavoured  to  build-up  a  struc¬ 
ture  worthy  the  designers.  Nor  should  we  forget  to  thank  those 
who,  within  recent  years,  succeeded  in  remodelling  the  fabric  and 
in  improving  and  perfecting  its  business  arrangements. 

The  fiftieth  annual  general  meeting  (the  Jubilee  meeting)  of  the 
Association  is  being  held  to-day.  The  occasion  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  gas  industry ;  and  this  meeting  should  be  second  to 
none.  I  have  done  my  best  to  work  for  such  a  result ;  and  I  hope 
it  may  be  effectual.  But  without  your  sustained  attendance  and 
active  co-operation,  that  result  is  unattainable.  I  rely,  therefore, 
upon  your  assistance.  Being  assured  of  your  sympathetic  and 
hearty  support,  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  predict  that  at  the  close 
of  the  conference  we  shall  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  success  of  the  Jubilee  meeting,  which,  we  trust,  may  leave 
behind  it  an  indelible  lustre,  and  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  economics  of  coal-gas  production  and  application,  and  also 
in  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  industry  and  the  status 
of  the  profession. 

Of  late,  there  has  been  quite  a  plethora  of  anniversary  and 
centenary  celebrations.  Never  before,  however,  has  there  been  a 
Jubilee  celebration  in  connection  with  an  organized  Association 
allied  to  the  gas  industry.  Lord  Rosebery,  who  is  much  in  de¬ 
mand  upon  such  occasions,  thinks  the  celebration  business  a  bit 
overdone ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  that  opinion.  But 
upon  this  occasion  we  cannot  allow  the  dictum  of  a  peer,  or  a 
mere  personal  opinion,  to  deter  us  from  celebrating  the  Jubilee 
Anniversary  of  this  Association.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  not 
to  celebrate  the  unique  event  by  unveiling  a  public  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  originators  thereof.  That  may  come  at  a  later 
date ;  but,  meantime,  if  you  seek  their  monument,  look  around 
y°u  look  at  the  number  and  strength  of  the  organized  associa¬ 
tions  now  in  existence  throughout  the  world.  Compare  the  puny 
weakness  of  the  gas  industry  as  it  existed  fifty  years  ago  with  its 
strength  and  invincibility  to-day,  in  spite  of  extraordinary  com¬ 
petition,  and  marvel  at  its  unparalleled  success.  It  would  require 
a  volume  to  adequately  review  the  birth  and  progress  of  the  coal- 
gas  industry,  with  its  lighting,  heating,  and  power  developments. 


But,  for  the  present,  suffice  it  to  say  that  all  the  improvement 
and  progress  have  come  about  in  the  age  of  organization  and 
association ;  and  as  long  as  a  single  organized  and  properly  con¬ 
stituted  Association  of  Gas  Managers  exists,  so  long  will  it  be 
a  living  memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  originators— Lowden, 
Mackenzie,  Myers,  and  Proctor. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association  when  a 
President  had  an  opportunity  in  his  valedictory  address  of  being 
retrospective.  But  in  these  days  when  everybody  is  a  close 
student  of  the  encyclopaedic  Technical  Press,  it  would  be  highly 
unprofitable  to  weary  you  with  a  belated  and  incomplete  retro¬ 
spect.  The  Press,  I  desire  to  say,  are  entitled  to  all  praise  for 
providing  us,  week  by  week,  with  a  down-to-date  technical  feast 
of  the  highest  value ;  and  the  care  and  ability  exercised  by  the 
Press  in  the  futherance  of  our  mutual  interests  is  something  for 
which  they  are  justly  entitled  to  our  most  cordial  thanks. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  having  attained  its  Jubilee  on  the  30th  of  July 
last,  it  is  perhaps  incumbent  upon  me  to  give  you,  especially  for 
the  information  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Association,  a 
short  resume  of  the  history  of  the  North  British  Association. 
I  fear,  therefore,  I  must  trespass  for  a  time  upon  your  patience 
and  good  nature.  I  am  fortunate,  indeed,  in  having  such  a 
theme  to  discourse  upon,  because,  without  plagiarism,  it  is  now 
impossible  for  a  President  not  having  a  predominating  occupation 
or  study  to  find  a  fresh  subject  on  which  to  address  an  assembly 
of  practical  business  men. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January,  1862,  that  the  four  originators 
of  the  North  British  Association  of  Gas  Managers  accidentally  met 
in  the  well-known  town  of  Cupar-Fife.  These  gentlemen  (now  all 
deceased)  were  Mr.  J.  Lowden,  of  Leven,  Mr.  W.  Mackenzie,  of 
Cupar,  Mr.  G.  Myers,  of  Broughty  Ferry,  and  Mr.  W.  Proctor,  of 
Forfar.  Even  at  that  time  these  gentlemen  recognized  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  would  accrue  from  intercommunication,  organization, 
and  association ;  and,  on  talking  the  matter  over,  it  was  agreed  to 
ask  the  co-operation  of  all  the  managers  in  the  counties  of  Fife, 
Kinross,  Perth,  and  Forfar.  1  he  result  of  this  chance  meeting 
was  that,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1862,  the  first  regularized  meeting 
took  place— twenty  gas  managers  being  present,  when  the  “Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Gas  Managers  for  the  Four  Counties  of  Fife,  Kinross, 
Perth,  and  Forfar”  was  formed.  The  first  and  only  business 
overtaken  on  that  day  was  the  all-important  matter  of  framing 
and  adopting  a  set  of  rules  by  which  the  proceedings  of  the  new 
Association  were  to  be  governed ;  and  so  well  did  they  perform 
their  task  that  the  rules  remained  in  force,  pretty  much  as  origi¬ 
nally  drafted,  till  1909.  Thus  was  laid,  in  the  words  of  Mackenzie, 
“the  foundation  of  our  Association,  and  a  new  era  inaugurated  in 
the  history  of  gas  manufacture  and  supply.”  Unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  unpardonable  modesty  of  the  early  members,  the 
first  records,  in  the  shape  of  annual  reports  of  proceedings,  do 
not  begin  till  the  year  1867. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Cupar- 
Fife  ;  and  the  first  President  was  Mr.  J.  Lowden,  of  Leven.  Mr. 
Lowden  was  also  in  the  chair  at  the  second  annual  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  Broughty  Ferry  in  1863.  At  this  meeting  the  late 
Mr.  Whimster,  of  Perth,  presented  and  read  the  first  technical 
paper  submitted  to  the  Association;  the  subject  being  “An  Im¬ 
provement  in  the  Working  of  the  Hydraulic  Main.”  Mr.  Proctor 
was  President  in  1866  ;  and  he  died  in  1867,  while  occupying  the 
chair  for  the  second  time.  Mr.  Myers,  I  understand,  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  take  the  chair ;  but,  as  one  of  the  originators,  his 
work  on  behalf  of  the  young  Association  was  nevertheless  of 
much  value,  and  some  day  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  wel¬ 
coming  his  esteemed  sons  to  the  presidential  chair. 

For  some  considerable  time  prior  to  1862  the  necessity  of  form¬ 
ing  an  Association  of  Gas  Managers  had  been  a  cherished  idea 
with  Mr.  Mackenzie;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  its  inauguration.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  Gas  Engineer  and  Manager  at  Dunfermline, 
was  the  able  and  much-respected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Association  from  the  date  of  its  inception  till  his  retirement  in 
1879.  He  was  the  popular  President  of  the  Association  in  1882 
(the  year  of  its  majority) ;  and  he  died  on  April  n,  1893. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Association  several 
others  were  started  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  .1862,  the  “  Scottish  Association  of  Gas  Managers  ”  was 
formed  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  membership  of  22.  Very  soon  after¬ 
wards,  however,  the  Scottish  Association  lost  its  identity  ;  for  we 
read  that,  in  the  year  1865  it  made  a  proposal  for  its  amalgama¬ 
tion  with  its  Northern  rival.  The  proposal  was  favourably  enter¬ 
tained,  and  union  took  place  upon  Sept.  14,  1866.  Thereafter, 
this  Association,  with  the  name  it  now  bears — “The  North  British 
Association  of  Gas  Managers” — and  with  a  membership  of  54, 
began  a  more  extended  career  of  usefulness. 

The  managers  in  the  West  of  Scotland  were  slow  in  realizing 
the  benefits  of  organization;  and  it  was  not  till  1872  (under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  W.  Key  and  four  others)  that  they  determined 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  “  wise  men  of  the  East,”  and  organize 
an  Association  to  be  called  “  The  West  of  Scotland  Association  of 
Gas  Managers.”  Their  first  meeting  was  held  jn  Dumbarton  on 
the  8th  of  .April,  under  the  genial  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Key,  who 
fully  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting.  It  is  .now  interesting 
to  note  that  the  West  of  Scotland  Association  was  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  managers  of  works  where  the  annual  manufacture  of 
gas  did  not  exceed  30  million  cubic  feet,  and  because  of  the  fear 
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current  at  that  time  that  the  North  British  Association  was  about 
to  be  gobbled  up  by  the  British  Association,  as  the  premier 
English  Association  was  then  called.  It  was  further  argued 
that  the  annual  general  meetings  of  the  North  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  did  not  appeal  to  a  very  large  majority  of  man¬ 
agers  of  small  works,  inasmuch  as  the  meetings  being  held 
annually,  sufficient  opportunity  was  not  given  to  the  members  tor 
meeting  together  and  comparing  notes  “respecting  difficulties  en- 
countered  in  the  course  of  working.”  It  was  therefore  proposed 
to  meet  quarterly,  and  each  time  in  a  different  locality  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which,  I  believe,  was  soon  afterwards  changed  to  half-yearly 
The  West  of  Scotland  Gas  Association  was  responsible  for  intro 
ducing  the  incomparable  William  Youngto  the  gas  industry  ,  andit 
continued  to  do  excellent  work  for  about  ten  years,  when,  by  mutual 
consent,  the  members  decided  to  sink  the  individuality  of  then 
Association  and  join  forces  with  the  North  British  Association. 
This  step  was  taken  in  1883,  entirely  in  the  interests  of  union  and 
progress,  and  it  has  never  been  regretted. 

I  think  the  originators  of  our  Association  displayed  hjtic*1 
wisdom  when  they  determined  that  it  was  not  to  be  organized  for 
the  pecuniary  gain  of  the  individual,  but  chiefly  (if  not  altogether) 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  and  the  gas  consumer.  The  general 
public,  however,  were  slow  in  realizing  this— even  to-day  our 
object  is  imperfectly  understood  ;  but  when  it  did  dawn  upon 
them  that  the  chief  desire  was  to  benefit  humanity,  the  mountain 
of  prejudice  which  had  so  long  been  an  obstacle  to  the  real  ad¬ 
vancement  and  progress  of  the  gas  industry  was  soon  swept  away, 
and  very  soon  a  more  healthy  tone  was  observable  in  the  public 

mind.  ,  .  .  , 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  pioneer  Associations,  engineers  ana 
managers  preferred  to  work  in  secret,  believing  in  the  policy  of 
the  “  closed  door.”  But,  fortunately,  after  their  inauguration  this 
stupid  policy  was  speedily  abandoned  ;  and  managerial  aloofness 
and  selfishness,  so  prevalent  at  that  time,  became  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Undoubtedly,  these  Associations  heralded  the  dawn  ot  a 
new  era.  They  were  the  precursors  of  epoch-making  events ;  and 
their  establishment  engendered  an  esprit  de  corps  among  engineers 
and  managers  which  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  industry  and 

the  profession.  ,  . 

That  this  Association  has  been  potent  for  good,  all  will  acclaim ; 
and  that  it  is  trying  to  fulfil  its  mission,  none  will  deny.  We  are 
proud  that  the  North  British  Association  is  the  organized  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  now  world-wide  family  of  gas  associations ;  and  we 
here  record  the  strong  sense  of  our  indebtedness  to  the  pioneers 
of  the  movement  which  has  been  in  the  past,  as  it  will  be  in  the 
future,  of  inestimable  value  to  the  gas  industry  at  large. 

THE  ANNUAL  “  INFORMAL  MEETINGS. 


This  brief,  and  very  likely  to  you,  tedious  resume  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  early  vicissitudes  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to 
the  “Informal  Meeting  ”  of  gas  managers  which  was  called  into 
being  immediately  after  the  union  of  the  North  British  and  West 
of  Scotland  Associations. 

After  the  passing  of  that  event,  certain  West  of  Scotland  men 
arranged  matters  so  that  they  could  (without  opposition  to  the 
North  British  Association)  “meet  once  or  twice  a  year  in  an 
informal  way  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over  subjects  concerning 
the  industry,  and  to  take  council  one  with  the  other  respecting 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  course  of  working.”  The  leading 
spirit  in  this  movement  was  the  late  Mr.  James  M'Gilchrist ;  and 
he  convened  a  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1884,  which  was  well 
attended  by  West  Country  gas  managers.  This  spring  meeting, 
which  at  that  time  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  defunct  West 
of  Scotland  Association  (but  which  has  now  no  significance),  has 
no  organization,  no  committee,  but  only  a  “  Convener,  who  under¬ 
takes  the  duty  of  convening  the  meeting  and  nominating  a  Chair¬ 
man.  At  the  time  of  its  inception,  this  meeting  was  truly  in¬ 
formal— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  at  the  first  meeting,  held  in  1884, 
a  resolution  was  actually  passed  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be 
no  report  of  the  proceedings.  But  there  is  now  no  doubt  that 
these  meetings  are  much  more  formal  than  the  originators  ever 
contemplated  that  they  should  be;  and  to  my  mind  the  present- 
day  Commercial  Sections,  if  linked-up  with  their  central  organiza¬ 
tion  and  conducted  upon  broad  business  lines,  supply  more  than 
the  want  felt  bv  those  who,  in  1884,  brought  into  being  the 
“  Informal  Meeting”  of  gas  managers. 

At  one  time  the  Informal  Meeting  had  a  purely  local  or  paro 
chial  significance  ;  but  now,  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  age,  it  has  become  an  institution  of  much  wider 
significance.  That  the  Informal  Meeting  has  become  a  highly 
popular  institution,  no  one  will  deny.  Moreover,  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  there  is  a  growing  necessity  for  a  “  conversational 
meeting  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  But  having  regard  to  the 
origination  of  the  Informal  Meeting,  the  growing  importance  oi 
the  industry,  the  ever-increasing  necessity  for  consolidating  our 
forces,  the  desire  to  improve  the  status  of  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  Informal  Meeting  is 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  attributable  to  the  presence  of  members  oi 
the  North  British  Association,  is  it  wise?  is  it  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  industry  and  the  profession  ?  and  will  it  make  for  solidarity 
and  progress,  to  continue  to  conduct  this  highly-popular  meeting 
in  an  unorthodox  manner  ? 

THE  NORTH  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AND  ITS  WORK. 

During  the  past  year  your  Council  have  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  duties  of  their  office  ;  and,  personally,  I  am  much 
indebted  to  them  for  their  invaluable  assistance.  The  duties  of 


office  are  multifarious  and  ever-increasing,  and  yearly  they  be¬ 
come  more  onerous.  But  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing 
that  we  live  in  a  progressive  age,  and  that  the  scope  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  widened  and  strengthened.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  therefore,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  the  work  ot  the 
Council  did  not  increase  in  volume,  if  not  in  importance. 

With  a  membership  roll  of  260,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
divergencies  of  opinion  on  many  matters;  and  if  the  eitorts  ot 
vour  President  and  Council  appear  to  some  to  have  tailed,  then  1 
am  ready  to  assure  them  that  it  has  not  been  through  lack  of  en¬ 
deavour.  Rather  would  I  attribute  any  apparent  inertness  on  our 
part  to  the  apathy  and  inactivity  of  the  members  generally.  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  the  inertia  may  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
members  have  only  an  opportunity  once  a  year  of  meeting  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  and  perhaps  also  because  they 
are  aware  of  the  limitations  of  the  Association  (now  that  it  is 
affiliated  with  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers),  or  it  may  be 
because  of  our  easy-going  belief  and  reliance  in  the  industry  s 
endless  power  of  self-development  and  improvement.  But,  how- 
ever  it  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  outward  content- 
ment  with  the  conditions  of  things  already  existing  (while  in  Private 
and  inter  pocula  we  adversely  criticize  the  endeavours  of  the 
Council)  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  inertia.  At  the  present 
time  a  spirit  of  listlessness  and  self-sufficiency  is  rapidly  diH using 
through  the  whole  of  our  ranks ;  and  doubtless  when  you  learn 
that  not  a  single  reply  was  received  to  the  circular  soliciting  com¬ 
munications  for  this  meeting,  you  will  appreciate  the  situation, 
and  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  in 
earnest,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  much  indifference  as  to  its  future.  I  wonder  what 
would  have  happened  had  there  been  no  business  programme  to- 
dav  ?  Yet,  notwithstanding  considerable  effort,  personal  and  other¬ 
wise,  this  meeting  was  perilously  near  being  without  one.  1  am 
afraid  our  fifty  years’  experience,  aided  by  a  new  constitution,  has 
not  vet  taught  us  the  value  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  organization 
and  association.  Somehow  or  other,  and  without  being  pessi¬ 
mistic  as  to  the  future  of  the  industry,  I  think  we  have  reached  a 
turning-point  in  our  history  as  an  Association,  and  we  must  at 
once  bestir  ourselves  if  we  are  not  to  be  left  far  behind  in  the  race 

In  these  stirring  times,  we  should  not  wait  till  the  electrical 
tout  has  invaded  our  stronghold  and  spiked  our  guns  before 
taking  action  ;  neither  should  it  require  the  advent  of  the  annual 
general  meeting  to  rouse  us  from  slumber  to  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  But  as  regards  many  of  us,  at  any  rate,  I  am  afraid  it  is 
only^ when  we  are  hard-pressed  and  in  need  of  succour  that  we 
leave  the  haunt  of  the  dormouse  and  attempt  to  interest  ourselves 
in  passing  events.  Our  interest,  however,  is  superficial  and  un¬ 
stable  ;  and  it  wanes  with  the  passing  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Of  course,  it  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of 
time-honoured  custom  and  red  tape.  But  if  we  desircrealpro- 
gress — and  I  believe  that  at  heart  we  all  do,  though  we  may  have 
different  ideas  as  to  how  best  to  attain  our  object— we  must  be 
off  with  the  old  and  on  with  the  new.”  We  are  sick  of  unreality, 
and  aweary  of  shadows.  The  business  of  the  Association  does 
not,  as  many  think,  begin  and  end  with  the  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing  Neither  does  it  exist  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  present- 
day  members  only.  Nor  should  it  be  considered  the  primary 
duty  of  the  President  to  canvass  for  papers  for  the  edification  ot 
the  members.  Such  a  view  is,  of  course,  fundamentally  wrong , 
but  I  am  afraid  it  is  fast  becoming  part  of  our  creed.  > 

In  future  let  us  be  less  credulous  regarding  the  industry  s  power 
to  sustain  us  in  perpetuity,  without  our  individual  and  muted 
assistance.  Let  us  cease  to  think  parochially,  and  let  us  look 
upon  our  Association  as  an  active  business  organization  with  an 
object  in  view— a  gas  engineer’s  union  of  vital  and  ever-gr°wing 
importance  to  the  industry  and  the  profession,  and  not  as  a  mere 
perennial  social  gathering.  I  might  also  say  something  about  the 
growing  tendency  to  cabal.  But  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  would  be 
a  harbinger  of  much  good  if  “out  of  school”  criticism  ceased, 
and,  instead,  we  developed  a  penchant  for  criticism  at  the  repul 
ized  meetings  of  the  Association.  Open,  fearless  criticism  is 
always  welcome  and  commands  respect ;  and  it  would  matena  y 
help  to  check  the  growth  of  indifference  and  lack  of  interest  at 
present  pervading  our  ranks. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  OFFICE-BEARERS. 

Now  that  I  have  unfolded  my  tale  of  woe,  permit  me  to  atone 
for  my  daring  by  assuring  you  of  my  sincerity.  Indeed,  1  nope 
to  make  amends  by  offering  a  few  suggestions  and  friendly  criti¬ 
cisms  which  might  be  of  ultimate  value  to  the  A's°“at'on’di  ^0. 
instance,  it  is  of  growing  importance  that  we  should  be  discr 
minative  in  the  choice  of  the  men  we  wish  to  take  charge  of  om 
business  affairs.  They  should  be  earnest  men  ;  men  with  broad 
qvmnathetic  and  progressive  views,  and  possessing  more  than  an 
fvX  IncKion  <0  work  and  act.  They  should  not  be  rndtfcert 
to  the  interest  of  the  industry  and  their  confreres.  Their  ami 
should  be  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  members  of  t  le  Pro¬ 
fession.  They  should  not  be  seekers  after  self-aggrandisement. 
They  should  know  no  party,  and  belong  to  no  clique.  , 

In  selecting  men  for  office  we  should  eliminate  the  persona 
element  altogether;  and,  irrespective  of  a  mans  size  or  social 
standing,  nominate  him  for  office  if  he  has  brains.  ber 

is  brains  that  count  and  not  brawn.  It  is  w®U  to  1 remem] b  ^ 
therefore,  that  capable  business  men  with  lofty n"9F*J°Th“e 
often  to  be  found  struggling  against  fate  in  lowly  positions.  I  he 
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not  being  enough  “  plums”  to  go  round,  we  cannot  all  get  them. 
Somebody  must  go  without.  But,  of  course,  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  that  because  one  is  in  charge  of  a  “  big  ”  works  that 
he  is  in  every  other  way  the  superior  of  his  “  little  ”  neighbour. 
Promotion  nowadays  not  being  always  in  accordance  with  ability 
and  experience,  it  very  often  happens  that  the  fortunate  “  big  ” 
man  is  more  inexperienced  than  the  less  fortunate  “  little  ”  man. 
But  somehow  or  other  the  claims  of  the  capable  “  bottom  dog  ” 
are  invariably  ignored.  Of  course,  there  are  “  big  ”  men  and 
“  big  ”  men  ;  but  those  of  the  “  and  ”  variety  are  easily  singled 
out,  and  they  possess  our  full  confidence  and  highest  respect. 

SUGGESTED  RE-ARRANGEMENT  OF  MEETINGS. 

It  is  next  suggested  to  my  mind  that  the  present  “  Informal 
Meeting  ”  could  with  much  advantage  become  the  spring  or  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  North  British  Association.  I  have  an  idea 
that  the  so-called  “  Informal  Meeting”  of  gas  managers  would  be 
of  more  utility  to  the  profession  if  it  were  quietly  coupled-up  and 
run  in  unison  with  the  organization  of  the  North  British  Associa¬ 
tion.  And  I  think  all  are  now  agreed — apart  from  the  pervicacious 
member  and  those  who  have  more  faith  in  the  dead  past  than  in 
the  living  future — that  early  steps  should  be  taken  to  link  it  up  and 
thus  conserve  and  solidify  our  common  interests.  It  is,  I  am  sure, 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  “  Informal  ”  to  be  run  in  unison  with 
the  “  North  British;”  and  it  should  hurt  no  one’s  susceptibilities 
to  designate  the  “  Informal  Meeting  of  Scottish  Gas  Managers  ” 
the  “  Spring  Meeting”  of  the  North  British  Association,  if  under 
the  guise  of  a  new  name  it  retained  its  informal  characteristics, 
and  improved  its  status. 

The  Chairman  of  such  a  meeting  could  be  the  President  of  the 
Association  for  the  time  being ;  and  it  would  be  his  duty  to  wear 
the  “  Informal”  chain  of  office  while  presiding  over  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  meeting.  There  would  be  no  address  from  the  chair, 
and  no  set  papers  would  be  submitted  to  the  meeting.  As  usual, 
any  member  would  be  in  order  in  submitting  for  discussion  topics 
of  general  interest ;  and  special  subjects  upon  which  it  might  be 
desirable  to  have  a  specially  spirited  discussion  could  be  put  on 
the  agenda. 

Then  what  about  the  Commercial  Sections  ?  Could  not  these 
important  district  organizations  be  so  utilized  as  to  make  the  work 
of  the  spi'ing  meeting,  and  the  Association  generally,  even  more 
interesting  than  at  present  ?  Could  not  their  business  be  arranged 
so  that  the  Chairmen  of  the  various  sections  could  always  take  an 
active  and  leading  part  in  the  work  of  the  suggested  half-yearly 
meeting— the  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Association  ?  Could 
not,  indeed,  the  Commercial  Sections  become  in  reality  the  quar¬ 
terly  district  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  thus  achieve  the 
object  desiderated  by  Mr.  Carmichael  in  1906  ?  I  think  so,  and 
others  think  so ;  but  meantime  we  are  powerless  to  act.  At  all 
events,  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  akin  to  folly  to  continue  to  allow 
these  valuable  auxiliaries  to  “  paddle  their  own  canoes,”  and 
gradually  drift  apart  and  sink,  or  else  remain  for  ever  in  a  position 
of  splendid  isolation  and  comparative  uselessness. 

I  have  found  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  North-Eastern  Com¬ 
mercial  Section  of  considerable  value ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
our  District  Commercial  Sections  should  not  now  be  more  closely 
linked  up  with  the  central  organization — each  with  its  own  Chair¬ 
man,  Committee,  and  Honorary  Secretary,  regularly  reporting 
progress  to,  and  obtaining  assistance  from,  the  Council  of  the 
predominant  Association. 

Then  the  usefulness  of  the  spring  meeting  might  be  extended  in 
yet  another  way.  Could  not  the  local  Junior  Associations  be 
made  more  valuable  adjuncts  of  the  Senior  Association?  Are 
they  also  unworthy  of  our  special  consideration  ?  Would  it  not 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  industry  and  the  profession  to 
recognize  them  officially?  And  if  the  members  of  the  Junior 
Associations  do  not  all  see  their  way  to  become  associate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senior  Association,  then  we  should  arrange,  at  least, 
for  the  presence  of  delegates  at  all  the  senior  meetings — particu¬ 
larly  at  the  so-called  “  Informal”  or  unconventional  spring  meeting, 
where  they  could  let  their  voices  be  heard  to  some  purpose.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  ways  in  which  these  various  units  could 
be  linked-up  and  utilized  for  the  general  good  ;  but  perhaps  the 
suggestions  thrown  out  are  sufficient  for  the  present. 

However,  no  matter  how  modern  and  perfect  our  organization 
may  be,  and  no  matter  how  capable  the  Council  in  charge  of  its 
affairs,  complete  and  progressive  success  can  never  be  vouch¬ 
safed  unless  each  individual  member  and  the  various  local 
organizations  to  which  I  have  referred  are  fully  prepared,  as 
units  or  links  in  the  chain  of  organization,  to  work  and  act  in 
absolute  harmony,  and  to  give  the  object  and  business  of  the 
Association  their  earnest  attention  and  enthusiastic  support. 

Personally,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  organizing  our  Scottish  in¬ 
terests  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  homogeneous  and  thoroughly 
business-like  Association.  But  meantime  the  central  organization 
and  its  allies  are  not  pulling  in  the  same  boat.  Through  preju¬ 
dice  and  misunderstanding,  the  one  is  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  other.  We  are  anxious  for  reform ;  but  we  procrastinate 
and  exhibit  neither  uniformity  of  conduct  nor  steadiness  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  Of  course,  there  is  sentimental  humbug  in  pleno,  but  no  real 
bond  of  union.  It  is  only  when  we  remove  the  veneer,  and  get 
well  behind  the  showy  exterior,  that  we  discover  the  canker  which 
mfects  our  organizations  and  prevents  real  union  and  the  fusion 
of  collateral  interests.  To  a  casual  observer,  it  might  not  appear 

1^  organizations  like  ours  were  infected  by  indifference,  jealousy, 
selfishness,  and  the  like ;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  It  is  at  least 


my  humble  opinion,  and  perhaps  I  am  only  giving  timeous,  if 
forceful  and  inelegant  expression  to  thoughts  that  are  already 
deep-rooted  in  the  minds  of  others. 

The  absence  of  feeling  or  interest  in  our  Association  and  in  our 
status  as  members  of  a  great  profession,  is  to  be  regretted ;  but 
we  are  hopeful  that  our  interest  and  earnestness  may  speedily 
revive,  and  that  the  indifference  and  neglect  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  ad  nauseam  will  yield  to  the  lash  of  our  inner  con¬ 
sciences. 

Let  us  not  conclude,  therefore,  that  because  the  industry  is 
flourishing,  and  because  the  constitution  of  the  Association  has 
been  remodelled  and  endowed  with  every  modern  facility  for 
advancing  its  objects  and  influencing  development,  that  we  have 
reached  our  goal,  and  that  in  future  no  effort  is  required  to  improve 
our  status  and  ensure  further  success.  Such  a  conclusion  would 
be  inimical  to  our  best  interests.  It  would  spell  ruin  individually 
and  collectively,  and,  of  course,  lead  us  straight  into  the  outspread 
arms  of  the  enemy — our  rivals.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  finality  ; 
and  there  being  no  end  or  limit  to  progress  in  any  art,  we  must 
not  close  up  the  avenue  to  ambition.  We  must  keep  it  open,  and 
must  for  ever  be  adding  something  new  to  the  superstructure. 
We  must  never  be  quite  satisfied  with  our  progress.  What  may 
seem  perfect  to-day  may,  perhaps,  be  obsolete  to-morrow.  So  we 
must  keep  scheming  and  building  all  the  while — not  to-day  only, 
but  for  the  great  future,  with  all  its  possibilities.  And  it  is  this 
thought  of  the  future  which  is  our  inspiration.  The  present,  with 
all  its  achievements,  is  not  our  goal ;  for  we  know  that  by  picking 
up  each  fresh  thread  of  opportunity  as  it  occurs,  we  are  always 
moving  forward  to  better  things.  Every  ideal,  every  ambition, 
every  policy  we  embrace  bears  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  future 
of  the  member,  on  the  future  of  the  Association.  If  anything,  the 
future  is  more  important  to  us  than  the  present — to  build  without 
a  thought,  for  it  is  like  setting-up  a  house  on  marshy  ground. 
Everything  that  we  do,  everything  that  we  say,  every  word  that  we 
write,  is  creating  a  particular  impression — an  impression  which 
will  react  upon  us  favourably  or  otherwise  in  the  years  to  come. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  GAS  ENGINEERS. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  this  Association  that  it  has  opened  its  doors 
wider  than  any  other  association  of  gas  engineers,  and  that,  by 
admitting  principals  and  managers  of  trading  firms  to  extra¬ 
ordinary  membership,  we  are  in  advance  of  outside  opinion,  though 
not  in  advance  of  the  times.  We  do  not  say  that  our  doors  are 
wide  open  enough ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  must  be  opened  still 
wider.  But  perhaps  we,  as  an  affiliated  District  Association,  have 
gone  far  enough  in  this  direction.  We  must  now  leave  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  principle  in  the  hands  of  the  Institution  with  which  we 
are  affiliated.  I  think  the  Institution,  as  the  central  organization 
representing  the  gas  profession,  should  without  delay  admit  to 
special  membership  distributing  engineers  and  inspectors  of  light¬ 
ing,  commercial  managers  and  secretaries,  chairmen  of  gas  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  chairmen  or  conveners  of  municipal  gas  under¬ 
takings.  At  the  same  time,  a  real  attempt  should  be  made  to 
raise  the  status  and  prestige  of  members  of  the  profession.  At 
present,  we  are  simply  a  heterogenous  mass  of  gas  manufacturers  ; 
the  title  gas  engineer  being  officially  denied  us.  In  the  words  of 
a  writer  in  the  Technical  Press :  “  The  present  class  of  profes¬ 
sional  member  should  be  increased  only  by  qualified  candidates  ; 
and  the  test  of  examination  should  be  adopted  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  With  this,  I  entirely  agree — believing  that  when  such  a 
principle  is  part  of  our  constitution,  we  should  not  be  long  in 
obtaining  official  recognition. 

A  gas  engineer  and  manager  occupies  a  position  of  public 
trust  and  great  responsibility  ;  and,  speaking  on  behalf  of  officers 
in  charge  of  municipal  undertakings,  whose  lot  at  times  is  anything 
but  an  enviable  one  (through  no  fault  of  their  own),  I  venture  to 
think  the  time  is  now  opportune  for  legislation  which  will  provide 
security  of  tenure  and  a  suitable  pension  at  an  age  when  they  are 
forced  to  retire  from  active  service.  In  this  respect,  these  highly 
technical  and  important  public  officials  should  not  be  inferior  to 
Police  and  Post  Office  Officials.  For  an  important  pronounce¬ 
ment  upon  this  subject,  I  would  refer  to  a  recent  address  to  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Cowan,  D.Sc.,  M.Inst.C.E., 
the  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Ireland,  and 
Chief  Engineering  Inspector  Local  Government  Boardfor  Ireland. 
He  said : 

The  absence  of  provisions  in  the  statutes  to  prevent  incompetent  per¬ 
sons  from  acting  as  engineers,  architects,  and  surveyors  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  and  doubtless  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  low  estimate 
often  put  upon  their  services.  But  if  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  corresponding  institutions  [such  as  our  Institution]  and  the 
Universities  were  to  combine  in  an  effort  to  secure  proper  recognition' 
of  the  profession  of  engineering,  &c.,  success  would  ere  long  be  ob¬ 
tained.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  safeguards  afforded  to  the 
practice  of  law  and  medicine  should  not  be  extended  to  those  whose 
function  “  is  the  art  of  directing  the  great  sources  of  power  in  Nature 
for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man.” 

I  should  like  to  see  our  leading  organization — the  organization 
with  which  we  recently  affiliated — thoroughly  rejuvenated  and 
developed  upon  broader  lines  than  at  present.  And  let  me  add 
parenthetically  that  the  Institution  could  study  with  much  profit 
the  workings  of  some  of  the  Electrical,  Municipal,  and  other 
Associations.  In  many  respects  these  rival  Associations  have  got 
ahead  of  us.  Therefore,  if  we  are  not  to  fall  further  behind — and 
at  the  present  time  the  Institution  shows  little  or  no  inclination 
to  re-arrange  and  augment  its  household — the  affiliated  Associa¬ 
tions  must  jointly  endeavour  to  change  the  venue  and  supply  and 
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direct  the  driving  force.  We  desire  a  central  organization  and  a 
professional  status  worthy  our  great  industry.  1  herefore,  as  an 
affiliated  Association,  we  are  intensely  interested  in  the  regenera¬ 
tive  proposals  so  recently  suggested  by  Mr.  Helps,  of  C  roydon. 
The  seed  then  sown  by  Mr.  Helps  has  taken  a  long  time  to  ger¬ 
minate  ;  but  when  it  does  take  root,  we  hope  it  will  develop  into 
a  strong  lusty  plant,  worthy  our  great  industry  and  its  traditions. 
As  an  affiliated  Association,  we  expect  much  from  the  Institution 
of  Gas  Engineers  ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  disappointed  in 
their  treatment  of  this  momentous  question. 

THE  INSTITUTION  PUBLICITY  SCHEME. 

I  think  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  we  in  Scotland  are  mean¬ 
time  more  interested  in  the  general  question  of  the  reorganization 
ot  the  Institution  from  within,  rather  than  in  the  question  of  re¬ 
organization  from  without ;  and  it  might  have  been  better  if  this 
question  of  reorganization  had  been  tackled  and  settled  before 
launching  into  a  great  national  gas  publicity  campaign.  I  believe 
if  this  had  first  been  done,  and  the  sympathy  of  municipalities 
obtained  through  membership  and  direct  representation  in  the 
affairs  of  Council,  there  would  have  been  a  more  ready  response 
to  the  trumpet  call  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  immediate  Past- President 
of  the  Institution.  Generally  speaking,  municipalities  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  endeavours  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engi¬ 
neers;  and  there  is  a  belief  that  there  is  too  much  company  about 
the  Institution  and  too  little  corporation.  As  our  Associations 
are  at  present  constituted,  their  work  is  primarily  in  the  interests 
of  the  corporations,  companies,  and  gas  consumers,  and  second¬ 
arily  only  in  the  interests  of  the  member.  Therefore,  the  duties 
of  companies  and  corporations  (particularly  corporations)  to  the 
gas-consuming  public,  and  also  to  the  Technical  Societies,  require 
to  be  emphasized  and  brought  home  to  them.  How  best  to  obtain 
their  real  sympathy  and  substantial  support  is  a  big  question.  But 
it  will  have  to  be  tackled  by  the  Institution  if  we  are  not  to  see  an 
Association  of  Municipal  Gas  Engineers  springing  up  in  our  midst. 

I  readily  admit  that  some  of  the  largest  corporations  are  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  inclined  to  help  on  the  good  work  of  the  Institution  and 
its  affiliated  Associations ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  vast 
majority  of  corporations  are  never  at  any  time  disposed  to  help 
us.  Knowing  the  demands  of  the  Institution  to  be  all  for  the 
good  of  the  gas-consuming  public,  I  have  always  tried  to  obtain 
the  monetary  support  of  iny  own  Council  to  their  schemes ;  but 
my  request  is  always  met  with  the  remark  :  “  No  funds  for  such 
a  purpose” — the  Town  Clerk  having  declared  any  such  transac¬ 
tion  as  contrary  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  we  are 
governed.  Now,  to  be  met  with  this  refusal  over  and  over  again 
is  rather  disheartening  ;  and  I  verily  believe  many  managers,  not 
having  the  courage  to  persevere  in  the  matter,  and  because  of  the 
danger  of  being  snubbed,  consign  the  appeals  for  “  special  pur¬ 
poses  ”  funds  to  their  already  overloaded  waste-paper  baskets. 

I  think  the  legality  of  such  transactions  is  a  question  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  of  the  Institution  should  make  a  special  effort 
to  solve.  It  is  a  very  important  point ;  and  perhaps  a  solution 
could  best  be  obtained  by  drafting  a  question  and  arranging  that 
it  be  put  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  answer  were  that  it 
was  a  legal  transaction,  then  we  would  be  able  to  quote  the  very 
highest  authority  when  next  we  have  to  approach  our  Councils 
on  behalf  of  the  Institution’s  special  purposes  fund.  But  if  it 
should  be  pronounced  illegal,  then  I  think  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  Institution  to  interest  our  legislators  in  the  whole  question, 
and  make  a  bold  attempt  to  have  such  transactions  legalized. 

INCOME-TAX  ASSESSMENT  AND  DEPRECIATION. 

I  might  touch  on  other  matters  requiring  attention  ;  but  time 
will  only  permit  me  to  say  that,  a  few  months  ago,  when  inter¬ 
viewing  Mr.  E.  S.  London,  of  Somerset  House,  in  connection  with 
the  vexed  question  of  income-tax  assessment  and  depreciation 
allowances,  I  was  much  surprised  to  learn  from  that  gentleman 
that  his  department  were  unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  body 
as  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers.  We  were  discussing  the 
circular  recently  addressed  to  the  gas  industry  on  the  question  of 
depreciation,  &c. ;  and  it  was  while  twitting  him  upon  his  depart¬ 
ment’s  boldness  in  stating  that  the  proposed  scheme  had  received 
the  “  assent  ”  of  the  various  institutions  representing  the  corpora¬ 
tions  and  companies  concerned  that  he  made  the  above  revelation. 
And  yet  the  Institution  prides  itself  upon  being  very  much  alive  1 
Verily,  a  policy  of  publicity  is  urgently  required. 

The  statement  complained  about,  coming  from  such  a  high 
source,  was  extremely  misleading,  because  it  conveyed  the  im¬ 
pression  that  gas  associations,  representing  corporations  and  com¬ 
panies,  had  been  consulted  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  and 
that  their  assent  to  the  proposed  new  scheme  had  been  obtained. 
But,  of  course,  our  Associations  were  not  consulted;  and  it  was  a 
gross  mistake  for  Somerset  House  to  assume  that  the  terms  for¬ 
mulated  and  agreed  upon  in  conference  with  the  Municipal 
Accountants’  Association  and  the  Tramways  and  Light  Railways 
Association  only  would  also  be  acceptable  to  the  gas  industry. 

This  subject  has  now  been  exercising  the  minds  of  the  gas 
engineering  profession  for  quite  a  long  time;  and  to-day,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  we  are  no  more  in  harmony  with  the  recent  famous 
departmental  circular  than  when  first  it  was  issued.  As  you  all 
know,  the  circular  intimated  (contrary  to  the  Statutes)  that  “  no 
depreciation  should  be  allowed  in  any  circumstances  in  respect  of 
any  portion  of  these  [gas]  undertakings.”  But  why  gas  under¬ 
takings  alone  have  been  singled  out  for  such  extraordinary  treat¬ 
ment  has  never  yet  been  explained. 


That  the  circular  conveys  instructions  to  surveyors  which  are 
entirely  contrary  to  the  Statutes  dealing  with  the  subject,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  clear.  These  statutes  are  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 
Act,  1878  (section  12"*,  and  the  Finance  Act,  1907  (section  26,  sub¬ 
sections  1,  2,  and  3).  Numerous  appeals  have  been  lodged  on  the 
strength  of  these  Statutes  ;  and  in  every  instance  the  appeal  has 
been  sustained — depreciation  being  allowed  in  accordance  with 
the  Statutes  which  no  instructions  from  Somerset  House  can  over¬ 
ride.  Other  appeals  are  pending,  because  surveyors,  acting  upon 
instructions  from  headquarters,  persist  in  putting  the  circular 
before  the  Statutes.  The  Department’s  reluctance  to  reconsider 
the  validity  of  the  circular,  and  to  recognize  facts,  is  an  undoubted 
hardship  to  gas  undertakings ;  and  in  thus  forcing  them  to  appeal, 
much  valuable  time  and  money  are  wasted. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  views  and  methods  of  surveyors 
differ  widely ;  and  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  how  much  is 
to  be  allowed  for  depreciation,  every  surveyor  appears  to  be  a  law 
unto  himself — i.e.,  undertaking  A,  although  similarly  conditioned 
to  undertaking  B,  will  either  obtain  a  higher  or  a  lower  rate  of 
depreciation  than  undertaking  B  ;  and  again,  while  undertaking 
C  is  allowed  depreciation,  undertaking  D,  only  eight  miles  distant, 
is  allowed  none.  Now,  all  undertakings  ought  to  be  alike,  in  so  far 
as  percentage  allowances  are  concerned ;  but  the  allowances 
differ  most  unreasonably  and  unaccountably. 

Apparently  there  is  no  fixed  rule  to  guide  surveyors  in  regard 
to  depreciation  rates.  We  may  refer,  however,  to  the  practice  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  who  fix  the  period  allowed  for  the 
repayment  of  loans.  Their  practice,  I  consider,  is  a  very 
good  guide  to  the  “  life  ”  of  gas-works  plant ;  but,  for  income- 
tax  purposes  at  all  events,  surveyors  do  not  appear  to  think  so. 
That  these  two  Departments  go  to  extremes,  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  allows  for  the  life  of 
(say)  an  electric  cable  being  five  times  as  great  as  that  allowed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Of  course,  the  extremes  in 
each  case  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  undertakings  con¬ 
cerned.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  average  life  of  gas-works 
plant,  as  ascertained  by  the  period  allowed  for  repayment  of 
loans,  is  33  years,  then,  when  arranging  allowances  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  income-tax,  full  regard  should  be  given  to 
this  or  any  other  period,  and  the  percentage  allowances  calculated 
accordingly.  At  the  present  time,  depreciation  is  calculated  upon 
the  diminishing  value  of  the  plant  and  apparatus,  and  not  upon 
the  original  or  prime  cost,  as  it  ought  to  be.  According  to  the 
present  method,  the  Broughty  Ferry  down  Council  will  not  re¬ 
cover  the  prime  cost  of  their  gas-works  plant  and  apparatus  in 
150  years;  and  yet,  according  to  the  surveyor’s  own  showing, the 
average  life  of  the  plant  is  32’6  years  1  Take  £ 100  as  the  original 
cost  and  a  20  years’  life.  A  5  per  cent,  rate  on  the  diminishing 
value  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  year,  leaves  a  balance  of 
£37  14s.  The  residual  value  is  thus  about  one-third,  and  much 
too  high.  A  rebate  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  would 
exhaust  the  value  in  ten  annual  instalments.  But  a  rebate  of 
about  i6d  per  cent,  would  be  required  to  exhaust  the  value  in  ten 
years  if  calculated  on  the  diminishing  value.  There  should  also 
be  allowances  for  unexhausted  depreciation  and  for  obsolescence, 
in  accordance  with  the  correspondence  of  1879  between  the 
Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  Bart.,  M.P. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  circular  referred  to  was  issued  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  uniformity  of  practice;  but  I  am  afraid  uniformity 
may  not  be  obtained  unless  responsible  Gas  Associations,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  gas  industry,  are  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
co-operate  with  the  Somerset  House  experts.  If  negotiations 
were  now  opened  up  between  these  authorities,  I  am  sure  a 
uniform  and  equitable  scale  of  depreciation  allowances  for  all 
kinds  of  gas-works  plant  and  apparatus  could  be  arranged.  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  law 
relating  to  the  valuation  of  gas  undertakings  (particularly 
municipal  undertakings)  for  income-tax  and  local  assessment 
purposes,  is  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  much  in  need  of  amendment. 
The  assessor  in  our  district,  conforming  to  his  instructions,  refused 
to  consider  our  claim  for  depreciation,  with  the  result  that  we 
took  the  matter  before  the  Local  Commissioners,  and  they  sus¬ 
tained  our  appeal,  granting  depreciation  allowances  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Appendix  I.  Of  course,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  every  gas  undertaking  to  claim  annual 
depreciation  allowances.  Some  prefer  to  continue  to  obtain 
renewal,  &c.,  allowances  ;  and  probably  this  accounts  for  there 
not  having  been  a  more  general  outcry  against  the  recent  attempt 
to  aller  the  Statutes  by  departmental  interference.  But  it  would 
certainly  be  much  better  if  uniformity  of  practice  prevailed. 

The  other  week  we  had  an  opportunity  of  adjusting  our 
local  assessment  valuation,  and  perhaps  Appendix  II.,  showing 
how  our  valuation  is  arrived  at,  may  be  of  interest. ,  I  could  not 
persuade  the  county  assessor  to  allow  as  tenant  s  capital  (1) 
surplus  general  stores  in  hand  and  (2)  cooking-stoves.  But  I 
consider  these  stores  just  as  essential  as  surplus  coal  and  oxide 
stores.  The  assessor,  however,  would  not  admit  the  necessity  for 
surplus  stocks,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  five-twelfths  of  the  total 
expenditure  had  been  allowed.  Of  course,  we  did  not  deem  it 
wise  to  meantime  press  the  point.  Then  we  all  know  the  value  of 
cooking-stoves,  and  how  much  they  are  responsible  for  increasing 
the  revenue,  and,  of  course,  the  rateable  value  also,  seeing  the 
basis  of  our  valuation  is  the  gross  profits.  But  until  the  Kirk¬ 
caldy  case  is  reversed,  we  may  not  be  able  to  claim  cooking-stoves 
as  tenant’s  capital.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  while  gas 
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undertakings  only  obtain  a  5  per  cent,  allowance  on  tenant’s  capital 
electricity  undertakings  obtain  10  per  cent. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities  in  trying 
to  force  us  to  adopt  their  departmental-made  law  is  on  all-fours 
with  the  methods  of  other  Government  Departments,  whose  dicta¬ 
torial  manner  is  being  strongly  resented.  Not  later  than  April 
last,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Scottish  Burghs 
held  in  Edinburgh,  much  all-round  displeasure  was  voiced  at  the 
growing  intervention  and  interference  of  permanent  Government 
officials  in  local  affairs. 

GAS-WORKS  RESULTS  AT  BROUGHTY  FERRY. 

Not  being  able  to  claim  anything  extraordinary  in  the  working 
results  obtained,  I  must  refrain  from  going  deeply  into  the  affairs 
of  the  department  under  my  charge.  At  present  we  are  supplying 


gas  of  i8’58-candle  power,  tested  by  the  No.  2  Metropolitan  test- 
burner  ;  and  the  calorific  value,  tested  by  the  Simmance-Abady 
calorimeter,  is  588-39  B.Th.U.  net.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of 
a  retort-house  governor,  we  had  considerable  trouble  in  keeping 
the  quality  of  the  gas  steady ;  but  now,  thanks  to  this  most  valu¬ 
able  piece  of  retort-house  apparatus,  the  variation  in  the  quality 
from  day  to  day  is  scarcely  perceptible  on  the  photometer.  We 
find  it  best  to  work  with  ^-inch  seal  and  3-ioths  vacuum  in  the 
hydraulic  main.  Our  retort-house  is  fitted  with  machinery  com¬ 
prising  coal-breaker,  gravity  bucket  conveyor,  West’s  manual 
charging  and  drawing  machines,  and  a  2-feet  gauge  tramway, 
with  suitable  haulage  gear  and  side-tipping  waggons  for  handling 
the  coke.  All  coal  is  carted  from  the  railway  sidings  and  tipped 
into  a  ground-floor  hopper  (or  the  coal  may  be  first  passed  through 
the  coal-breaker),  and  thence  conveyed  either  to  the  stores  or  to 


a  series  of  overhead  storage  hoppers,  from  which  it  gravitates  to 
the  charging  machine.  After  my  appointment  to  Broughty  Ferry, 
it  was  my  first  duty  to  have  the  retort-house  equipment  over¬ 
hauled,  improved,  and  extended ;  but,  taking  everything  into  con¬ 
sideration,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Broughty  Ferry  Gas-Works, 
being  too  small,  is  not  suited  for  the  most  economical  use  of  retort- 
house  machinery.  However,  the  machinery  having  been  installed, 
it  had  to  be  made  the  most  of.  The  purification  of  our  gas  is  effected 
entirely  by  oxide  of  iron ;  and  the  average  cost  of  purification 
amounts  to  o'23d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  we  accomplish  revivification  in  situ  ;  and  if  I  judge  correctly, 
the  Burkheiser  and  Cheltenham  processes  may  soon  revolutionize 
our  present  methods  of  purification.  Nowadays  nearly  every  gas¬ 
works  has  sulphate  of  ammonia  plant ;  and  at  the  present  price 
of  sulphate,  every  works  could  jafford  to  work  up  its  liquor.  We 


obtain  fairly  good  results  from  our  plant.  But,  unfortunately,  we 
cannot  say  the  same  about  our  coke  results.  Compared  with 
others,  our  results  are  not  good ;  but  by  gradually  introducing  a 
new  type  of  furnace  and  regenerator,  we  hope  ere  long  to  improve 
our  fuel  results.  We  have  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  knowing 
that  we  supply  steam-quenched  coke ;  and  anyone  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  test  the  ngaa-absorbing  capacity  of  coke  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  ease  with  which  coke  results  can  be  manufactured.  I 
think  every  gas  undertaking,  whether  it  produces  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  not,  should  heartily  support  the  good  work  of  the 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Committee. 

I  believe  in  keeping  a  tidy  and  orderly  works,  and  in  spending 
annually  a  good  round  sum  on  the  general  repair  and  maintenance 
of  the  plant.  Even  a  gas-works  can  be  made  and  kept  a  beauty 
spot.  After  much  disappointment  and  hard  work,  I  have  trans- 
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Coke  Produced— Year  1910-11. 


Total  coke  dry  (calculated  from  full-charge  tests  of  ail  kinds  of 


coal  used) . 

Do.  Average  per  ton  of  coal  used 


Tons. 


Per  Ton  of 
Coal  Used. 


4273  tons. 
12 '28  cwt. 
Per  100  Lbs. 
Coal  Used. 


Coke  sold  per  steelyard — 

(allowing  for  stocks) . 

Coke  used  in  furnaces,  dry — 

(number  of  charges  per  annum  X  average 

weight)  ...... . 

Coke  and  breeze  used  in  boilers — 

(number  of  charges  per  annum  X  average 
weight) . 


2452  =  7-o5  cwt.  35'23  lbs. 

1393  =  4  00  >.  20 ' 02  ,, 

739  =  2- 13  ,,  io'62  ,, 

4584  =  13’ 17  cwt.  65 '87  lbs. 


formed  engineering  and  financial  chaos  into  something  like  order , 
and  now  I  am  satisfied  with  the  progress  made,  despite  the  tact 
that  the  Municipality  owns  a  competitive  lighting  and  power 
business.  Of  course,  it  is  an  old  story— the  story  of  the  milk 
cow  and  the  calf;  and,  like  many  another,  our  gas  undertaking 
has  also  had  to  yield  of  its  strength  to  support  the  pet  child  ot  the 
burgh— the  electricity  department.  I  think  it  is  nothing  short  ot 
a  national  scandal  that  municipal  gas  undertakings  should  be 
compelled  by  law  to  finance  and  make  good  the  intentionally 
created  losses  of  their  business  rivals ;  and  I  can  only  say  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  is  much  overdue. 
A  town  of  11,000  inhabitants  cannot  satisfactorily  support  two 
“  lighting  ”  industries ;  and  it  being  the  desire  of  my  Council  to 
see  the  electricity  department  firmly  established  upon  a  paying 
basis,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  new  lighting 
industry  from  obtaining  business  at  the  expense  of  the  old.  in 
large  towns,  a  competitive  policy  is  productive  of  good  results  , 
but  such  a  policy  would  not  do  in  Broughty  Ferry.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  a  competitive  policy,  we  would  undoubtedly  legain  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  to  a  larger  extent  prevent  the  migration  ot  others; 
but  our  gains  would  probably  become  a  serious  menace  to  the 
credit  of  the  sister  department,  and  that  is  a  phase  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  little  to  be  desired.  All  things  considered,  I  am  afraid  it  is 
the  fate  (if  not  the  duty)  of  our  Gas  Department  to  continue  to 
mother  the  youngster. 

THE  OUTDOOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  GAS-WORKS. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  the  distributing  department ,  and 
ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  Welsbach  light  in  1891,  it  has 
been  evident  that  a  revolution  in  our  outdoor  methods  was  bound 
to  come.  This  revolution  has  even  now  begun ;  and  seeing  it  is 
already  possible  to  produce  over  12,000  cubic  feet  of  combustible 
gas  from  a  ton  of  coal  in  old-fashioned  retorts,  the  desire  to 
further  increase  “  makes”  should  be  given  a  rest,  and  more  atten¬ 


tion  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  question  of  distribution  and 
our  consumers’  requirements. 

There  is  a  certain  reserve  power  in  gas-works  manufacturing 
plant  which  we  would  gladly  see  brought  into  use  during  the 
hours  of  daylight,  and  it  being  our  desire  to  distribute  as  much 
gas  during  the  daytime  as  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  anything 


The  Rotary  Coal  Filler. 


calculated  to  encourage  the  day  use  of  gas  should  be  seriously 
considered  and  adopted.  1  he  question  of  the  uses  to  which  gas 
may  be  put  during  daylight  hours  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
all  gas  undertakings ;  and  when  we  look  around  and  see  how  far 
the  largest  concerns  have  had  to  go  in  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
maintain  their  place  as  the  principal  purveyors  of  light,  heat,  and 
power,  we  can  only  marvel  how  some  of  the  slow-moving  concerns 


Interior  of  the  Retort-House  at  the  Broughty  Ferry  Qas=Works. 
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have  not  been  snuffed  out  long  ago.  The  ingenuity  and  complete¬ 
ness  displayed  in  advertising  and  in  door-to-door  interviewing,  &c., 
command  respect ;  and  even  the  smallest  undertaking  must  emu¬ 
late  their  example.  Such  work  is  not  undertaken  for  amusement. 
It  is  a  serious  attempt  to  foster  day  consumption,  alike  for  the 
benefit  of  the  undertaking  and  the  consumer.  There  are  munici- 
palists  who  deprecate  an  advanced  enlightened  policy,  and  their 
parochial  ideas  clog  the  wheels  of  progress.  In  it,  they  espy  the 
bogey  of  municipal  trading.  But  there  is  no  other  road  to  success ; 
and  ultimately  they  must  admit  its  utility.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
a  municipal  gas  department  should  always  be  run  upon  strict 
commercial  lines,  without  regard  to  partyism,  and  its  resources 
fully  developed  in  the  interest  of  communism. 

Like  other  progressive  undertakings,  we  give  our  customers 
every  modern  attention,  and  we  treat  them  all  with  politeness  and 
respect.  Our  services  are  at  their  disposal  night  and  day.  We 
provide  and  fix  a  variety  of  cooking-stoves  free  of  cost,  and  we 
sell  and  fix  gas-fires  and  lighting  appliances  at  very  moderate 
rates.  Then,  in  the  joint  interest  of  buyer  and  seller,  we  test  all 
meters  once  at  least  in  five  years.  It  has  been  suggested  more 
than  once  that  the  Sales  of  Gas  Act  is  entirely  out  of  date,  and 
that  in  view  of  present-day  requirements  and  future  developments 
in  the  distribution  of  high-pressure  gas,  amendment  is  immediately 
necessary.  But  as  yet  we  hear  of  no  steps  being  taken  to  bring 
this  highly  important  matter  under  the  notice’  of  the  authorities. 
In  reform  of  this  kind,  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  might  well 
follow  the  example  of  the  young  Canadian  Gas  Association. 

THE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

We  hailed  the  passing  of  the  Standard  Burner  Bills  with 
pleasure,  and  took  it  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  But  if  we  could  only 
obtain,  in  as  simple  a  way  as  the  Canadian  gas  engineer,  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  No.  2  Metropolitan  test  burner  and  a 
level  candle-power  standard  for  the  whole  country,  the  supply  of 
constant  pressure  at  the  consumers’  meters,  and  uniformity  in 
the  construction  of  incandescent  burners,  what  an  impetus  it 
would  give  to  the  gas  industry.  What  a  tremendous  advantage 
it  would  be  to  have  unvarying  pressure  night  and  day,  and  burners 
made  to  give  maximum  results  under  standard  supply  conditions 
applicable  to  the  entire  industry. 

Then  the  potentialities  of  high-pressure  gas  are  so  great  that 
in  time  it  is  bound  to  further  revolutionize  lighting  and  heating. 
Therefore,  with  vertical  retorts  in  general  use,  with  high  and  low 
pressure  gas  on  tap,  and  with  the  principles  of  surface  combustion 
applied  wherever  it  is  of  service,  who  will  predict  the  position  of 
the  gas  industry  when  the  Centenary  Anniversary  of  the  North 
British  Association  falls  to  be  celebrated  in  ig6i  ? 

In  the  great  and  ominous  fight  which  looms  on  the  horizon  of 
the  rival  illuminants,  economy  of  production  and  distribution  and 
low-priced  gas  are  the  main  essentials  to  success.  Therefore, 
build  for  the  future,  husband  your  resources,  and  let  your  capital 
expenditure  be  judicious  and  timely. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry  has  a  united  front  and 
perfect  organization  of  our  forces  been  more  vital  to  our  best 
interests  than  at  present.  Every  worker  now  belongs  to  some 
Union  or  other;  and  if  “  Union”  truly  means  “Strength,”  does 
it  not  seem  strange  that  we,  who  are  so  continually  being  asked  to 
recognize  unionism  in  others,  should  so  pointedly  fail  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  unionism  in  our  own  ranks  ?  Little  wonder  that 
the  gas  engineering  profession  and  its  Associations  have  so  long 
failed  to  obtain  the  public  and  Government  recognition  their  great 
services  to  the  country  warrant. 

When  Maurice  de  Guerin  began  a  subject,  his  self-conceit  im¬ 
agined  he  was  doing  wonders ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  he  saw 
nothing  but  a  wretched  made-up  imitation,  composed  of  odds  and 
ends  of  colour  stolen  from  other  people’s  palettes,  and  tastelessly 
mixed  together  on  his  own.  Gentlemen,  now  that  I  have  finished, 
I  am  similarly  minded  about  my  address ;  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  great  patience  and  indulgence. 

Appendix  I. 


BROUGKTY  FERRY  GAS  DEPARTMENT. 

Return  to  the  Property  and  Income-Tax  Commissioners,  1911-12. 

Income. 

Sale  of  gas . £8,249  14  9 

Residual  products . 2,711  7  2 

Other  revenue .  1  10  7 

- £10,962  12 

Expenditure. 

Manufacture  of  gas . £6,256  5  o 

Distribution  of  gas .  793  2  9 

Rents,  rates,  and  taxes  (exclusive  of  in¬ 
come-tax  .  598  17  3 

General  administration .  176  12  1 

Other  expenditure .  161  13  5 

- 7,986  10 

„  J  ,  .  .  £2,976  2 

Deduct  depreciation  as  undernoted  ....  930  o 

Rateable  value,  1911-12 . £2046  2 


Valuation  at  May  15,  1911. 


Valuation  at  May  15,  1910 
Less  depreciation 


Percentage  Deductions. 
per  Cent.  3  per  Cent.  5  per  Cent.  Total. 

£19,847  ..  £4,276  ..  £6,120  ..  £30,243 

496  . .  128  . .  306  . .  930 


£i9,35i  ••  £4,148  ..  £5,814  ..  £29,313 


Classification  of  Deductions. 

At2jp.c. — Retort-bench,  fittings,  foul  main,  condensers,  scrubber 
and  washer,  purifiers,  station  meter,  governors,  gasholders, 
carburettor,  engine  and  pumps,  mains  and  service-pipes. 

At  3  p.c. — Consumers’  meters. 

At  5  p.c. — Charging  and  drawing  machinery,  conveyors,  elevators, 
engines,  coal  breaker  and  fillers,  coal  and  coke  hoppers, 
tramway  and  haulage  gear,  waggons,  steam  cranes  and 
derricks,  engines  and  exhausters,  pumps,  boilers,  workshop 
tools,  &c.  ;  sulphate  plant,  gas-stoves. 

Suggested  Classification  of  Deductions. 

At  3  p.c. — Retort-bench,  fittings,  foul  main,  condensers,  scrubber  and 
washer,  station  meter,  governors,  gasholders,  carburettor, 
engine  and  pumps,  mains  and  services. 

At  4  p.c. — Consumers’  meters. 

At  5  p.c. — Charging  and  drawing  machinery,  conveyors,  elevators 
engines,  coal-breaker,  fillers,  coal  and  coke  hoppers,  tram¬ 
way  and  haulage  gear,  waggons,  steam  cranes  and  derricks, 
engines  and  exhausters,  purifiers,  pumps,  boiler,  workshop 
tools  and  implements,  sulphate  plant. 

At  iop.c. — Cooking-stoves  and  gas-fires. 

Appendix  II. 

Valuation  of  Brought}’  Ferry  Gas-Works  for  Local  Assessment 
Purposes,  Year  1911. 


Total  receipts .  £10,963 

Total  expenditure . £7,986 

Less  owners’  rates  and  feu-duty .  202 

-  7.784 

-  £3.179 

Tenant’s  capital — 

“Working  expenses,  5-i2ths  of  £7784  .  .  .  £3,243 

Six  weeks'  stock  of  coal  and  enriching  mate¬ 
rial,  calculated  upon  the  maximum  daily 

requirements .  957 

Surplus  purifying  material .  |  150 

(a)  Surplus  stores  in  hand .  '  500 

Tools,  implements,  and  waggons  ....  '  750 

Machinery,  stoking,  &c .  3,000 

Office  and  laboratory  furniture  ....  250 

Meters  in  use  and  in  stock .  6,500 

(b)  Stoves  in  use  and  in  stock .  3,500 


£18,850 


(a)  Disallowed  stores  in  hand,  as  above  .  .  .  £500 

(b)  Disallowed  stoves,  as  above . 3,500 


£4,000 

Tenant’s  capital  claimed . 18,850 


allowed . £14,850  at'5  p.ct.  742 

Valuation  for  year  1911  .  £2,437 


(Accepted  by  the  Assessor,  16  S/11.) 
*  The  Assessor  in  other  cases  allows  half  working  expenses. 

Note. — In  the  case  of  companies,  an  additional  20  per  cent,  is  allowed  as 
tenant's  profits. 

Appendix  III. 


Cost  of  Carbonization  with  Manual  Stoking  Machinery. 


Five  Yeirs’  Average. 


Per  Ton  of  Coal 
Used. 

Per  jooo 
C.  Ft.  of 
Gas  Sold. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

d. 

Cartage  of  coal  from  waggon  to  elevator  hopper 

0  4’ 80 

°'55 

Elevator  men’s  wages  (breaking  and  storing 
coal,  and  proportion  of  foreman's  time)  . 

0 

Oh 

0 

.  . 

O  ’  2 1 

Stokers’  wages  (including  removal  of  coal  to 
bing,  furnace  cleaning,  pipe-jumping,  and 
proportion  of  foreman's  time) . 

1  7-18 

i  9 '08 

. 

2'  l8 

(Ashes  removed  free  of  cost.) 

1  9'o8 

2 '39 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  coal  plant — wages 
and  material . 

0  1  ’23 

o’  14 

Do.  of  coke  plant — wages  and  material  . 

0  0-51 

0  1 -74 

o’ 06 

Interest  at  3J  per  cent . 

O  3 '42 

39 

Sinking  fund,  i-20th . 

0  4 ’88 

0  8-30 

o' 56 

•• 

2  7*12 

3'54 

Results  during  Maximum  and  Minimum 


Demand. 


Average  of  two  winter  months — Nov.  15  to 
Jan.  15. 

Stokers’  wages  (men  nearly  fully  employed)  . 
Coal  carbonized  per  man  per  shift  .  cwt. 
Gas  made  do . cub.  ft. 


£121  3s.  rod. 
68  66 
33.373 


is.  5'36d. 


Average  of  two  summer  months — May  15  to 
July  15- 


Stokers’  wages  (men  not  fully  employed)  . 
Coal  carbonized  per  man  per  shift  .  .  cwt. 

Gas  made  do . cub.  ft. 


£69  14s.  sd. 
50 '22 
23,940 


2S.  3'3id. 


Mr.  S.  Milne  (Aberdeen)  said  that  the  very  pleasant  duty  fell 
to  him  -to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President.  He  was 
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sure  he  voiced  their  thankfulness  when  he  said  that  they  had 
had  that  day  a  first-rate  presidential  address.  It  was  fitting  that 
at  this,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Association,  meeting  they 
should  have  a  brief  resume  of  the  history  of  the  Association.  The 
resume  presented  to  them  by  the  President  had  been  full  of  in¬ 
formation  of  a  most  interesting  character.  They  joined  with  the 
President  in  his  tribute  to  the  memories  of  the  founders  of  the 
Association.  They  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  characteristic 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the  whole  address.  This 
characteristic  had  been  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Keillor’s 
connection  with  the  Association.  In  his  own  works,  in  the  words 
of  his  address,  he  had  been  engaged  in  remodelling  the  fabric  and 
improving  and  perfecting  the  arrangements  he  found  there.  No 
one  had  done  more,  in  recent  years,  than  Mr.  Keillor  had  in  that 
direction,  or  in  improving  and  perfecting  the  arrangements  of  the 
North  British  Association.  They  were  all  agreed,  he  was  sure,  on 
this  point.  His  address  also  contained  words  of  correction  and 
reproach  ;  he  was  happy  to  say  words,  also,  of  encouragement. 
If  the  ideal  to  which  the  President  had  pointed  that  day,  of  link¬ 
ing  together  the  Association,  the  Informal  Meeting,  the  Junior 
Associations,  and  the  Commercial  Sections,  could  be  consum¬ 
mated,  he  was  sure  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry  throughout  Scotland.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  address  was  not  open  for  discussion,  else  they  might  have 
had  some  light  thrown  upon  various  subjects.  He  was  afraid  the 
only  way  in  which  this  might  take  place  would  be  in  those  other 
bodies — the  Junior  Associations  and  the  Commercial  Sections — 
applyng  for  admission  to  the  North  British  Association. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Milne  for  his  very  kind  allusion  to 
himself,  and  the  meeting  for  their  overwhelming  applause.  He 
could  assure  them  that  a  month  ago,  when  he  began  to  make  some 
notes  as  to  what  shape  his  address  should  take,  he  was  in  “  Queer 
Street,”  and  particularly  when  they  had  the  intimation  from  Dr. 
Colman  that  he  could  not  lecture ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  nobody 
whom  they  had  asked  was  willing  to  offer  any  communication. 
At  that  time  he  thought  he  would  have  to  prepare  an  address 
which  would  occupy  from  half-past  ten  till  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  He  might  not  have  been  equal  to  the  occasion.  The 
address,  he  feared,  was  rather  long ;  and  he  apologized  for  it  on 
that  account. 

Thanks  to  the  William  Young  Memorial  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  B.  M‘Lusky  (Perth)  proposed  that  they  record  their 
thanks  to  the  William  Young  Memorial  Committee  for  the  work 
they  had  done  in  preparing  the  scheme  of  commemoration.  While 
the  President  had  modestly  made  complaint  with  regard  to  the 
inertness  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  he  thought  that 
the  programme  before  them,  and  the  result  of  the  President’s 
own  influence,  showed  that  a  great  deal  of  work  had  been  done 
by  the  Committee.  The  Committee  had  certainly  completed 
a  very  important  work.  The  William  Young  Memorial  Fund 
would  certainly  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  most  important  item 
in  all  the  work  of  their  very  capable  Committee.  He  need  not 
enlarge  upon  the  work  the  Committee  had  done,  because  it 
was  very  well  recorded  in  the  annual  report.  But  he  would 
draw  their  attention  to  the  broad  basis  upon  which  the  whole 
scheme  had  been  launched.  There  was  no  possibility,  he 
thought,  of  anything  arising  in  connection  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  gas  activity  which  would  not  be  covered  by  the  scope 
of  the  Deed  of  Declaration  of  Trust.  He  noticed  that  the  scope 
covered  the  production,  application,  and  distribution  of  gas,  and 
all  matters  relating  thereto.  It  also  covered  the  production  of 
mineral  oil,  the  conduct  of  mineral  oil  undertakings,  and  all 
matters  relating  thereto.  Looking  into  the  deed,  they  would  see 
that  it  did  not  cover  anything  in  connection  with  the  application 
and  distribution  of  oil.  This  showed  that,  while  the  Committee 
had  launched  a  scheme  of  the  very  broadest,  they  had  been  most 
careful  to  define  the  limits  of  the  scheme,  so  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  a  lecturer  giving  them  a  discourse  demonstrating  the 
value  of  paraffin  oil  for  lighting  purposes,  or  engaging  an  expert 
to  canvass  the  use  of  oil  among  gas  consumers.  He  wished  to 
show  that  the  Committee  had  been  very  careful  to  relieve  their 
successors  from  any  trouble  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
William  Young  memorial  scheme.  He  need  not  endeavour  to 
impress  upon  them  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  Young 
Memorial  Committee.  He  believed  that  the  work  of  commemor¬ 
ating  the  name  of  the  great  man  was  worth  the  amount  which 
had  been  subscribed.  The  Committee  had  had  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Yuill  and  Mr.  Napier;  the  Committee  had,  indeed,  been 
composed  of  men  of  a  variety  of  gifts,  and  they  had  done  their 
work  exceedingly  well. 

The  proposal  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Napier  (Alloa),  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  specially 
appointed  to  get  up  a  fund  for  commemorating  the  name  of  Mr. 
William  Young,  said  he  desired  to  thank  them  for  their  vote  of 
thanks.  They  ought  specially  to  give  thanks  to  the  North  British 
Association,  who  gave  fully  £100  from  the  Research  Fund  of  the 
Association,  and  more  especially  when  they  remembered  that  the 
Research  Fund  was  an  account  which  was  very  seldom  drawn 
upon.  The  gift  was  all  the  more  valuable  because  of  the  object 
to  which  it  was  put.  The  desire  of  the  Committee  in  formulating 
the  scheme  was  not  only  to  bring  before  the  members  of  the 
Association  the  valuable  work  of  William  Young,  but  rather,  he 
thought,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  individu¬ 
ality  was  so  particularly  strong  and  so  striking.  The  President 


had  that  day  found  fault  with  the  Association  for  not  being 
sufficiently  available  for  serving  the  ends  of  their  industry  ;  but 
he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  body  of  men  could  ever  be 
looked  upon  as  the  proper  or  correct  medium  from  whom  benefit 
would  accrue,  either  to  the  individual  or  the  industry.  They  had 
a  powerful  example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Young,  who  had 
benefited  their  industry  and  other  industries,  by  the  power  of  the 
individual.  He  hoped  that  the  valuable  appreciation  of  William 
Young  by  Dr.  Daniell  might  be  bound  in  more  worthy  covers,  so 
that  it  might  be  put  on  the  market,  and  members  of  the  industry 
be  thereby  given  the  advantage  of  having  it  in  a  more  permanent 
form.  Dr.  Daniell’s  appreciation  was  not  only  of  very  consider¬ 
able  value  in  itself,  but  it  was  a  technical  treatise  which,  in  many 
respects,  covered  much  other  work  which  had  resulted  in  great 
success,  as  the  outcome  of  past  labours.  When  William  Young 
got  his  patent  for  a  vertical  retort  plant,  many  years  ago,  and 
gifted  it  to  the  shale-oil  industry,  he  undoubtedly  gifted  it  to  the 
gas  industry  as  well ;  and  yet  it  was  a  striking  fact  that  all  these 
years  they  had  not  taken  advantage  of  it,  because,  so  far  as  he 
was  able  to  judge,  the  vertical  retort  of  William  Young’s  original 
patent  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  vertical  retort  which 
they  had  to-day. 

Reading  of  Papers. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  proceeded  with.  These  were 
taken  in  the  following  order:  “  Notes  on  the  Attitude  of  the  Air 
Question  in  Relation  to  Gas  Manufacture,  Purification,  and  the 
Reduction  of  Quality,”  by  Mr.  William  Key,  of  Glasgow ;  “  A  Short 
Experience  with  Vertical  Retorts  at  Helensburgh,”  by  Mr.  William 
Blair,  of  Helensburgh;  “The  Need  of  Publicity” — a  discussion 
upon  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Mason,  of  Glasgow, 
and  Mr.  J.  Napier  Myers,  of  Saltcoats. 

Election  of  Office-Bearers. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  office-bearers  was 
intimated  by  the  President,  as  follows : — 

President. — Mr.  S.  Milne,  of  Aberdeen. 

Vice-President. — Mr.  D.  Vass,  of  Airdrie. 

Members  of  Council. — Mr.  A.  Mackay,  of  Montrose,  and  Mr.  J. 

Lang,  of  Alexandria. 

Auditor. — Mr.  D.  Spalding,  F.S.A.A.,  of  Glasgow. 

Mr.  J.  Napier  Myers  (who  had  been  announced  as  being 
elected  on  the  Council),  intimated  that  he  could  not  accept  the 
honour  which  had  been  offered  him,  on  account  of  the  terms  of 
his  appointment  at  Saltcoats. 

The  President  said  there  was  a  tie  between  Mr.  John  Lang, 
of  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  A.  Masterton,  of  Edinburgh,  who  were  next 
on  the  list.  In  terms  of  the  rules,  a  lot  was  drawn,  which  fell 
upon  Mr.  Lang,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected. 

Mr.  Milne  thanked  the  members  very  heartily  for  the  high 
honour  they  had  conferred  upon  him  in  electing  him  President  of 
so  venerable  an  institution.  He  should  endeavour,  he  said,  to 
make  it  his  business  to  maintain  the  traditions  of  the  Association ; 
and  he  trusted  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  every  member,  the 
year  they  were  about  to  enter  upon  might  not  be  the  least  suc¬ 
cessful  of  the  fifty  years  which  had  preceded  it.  In  a  few  minutes, 
he  continued,  they  would  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  place  of 
meeting  for  next  year.  He  did  not  know  what  their  views  might 
be  ;  but  he  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that, 
during  the  fifty  years  of  the  Association’s  existence,  there  had 
never  been  a  meeting  of  the  Association  held  further  North  than 
Broughty  Ferry,  where  the  Association  met  in  1863.  Their  fellow- 
members  in  the  North-East  of  Scotland  would,  he  was  sure,  take 
it  as  a  very  high  compliment  if  they  decided  to  go  to  Aberdeen 
next  year.  And  would  they  allow  him  to  say  that,  at  a  meeting 
the  previous  Monday,  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council  heartily  and 
unanimously  authorized  him,  in  their  name,  to  invite  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  visit  their  fair  city — “  the  Silver  City  by  the  Sea  ’  — on  the 
occasion  of  their  meeting  next  September. 

Place  of  Next  Meeting. 

The  President  proposed,  and  Mr.  Walter  Grafton  (Glasgow) 
seconded,  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  next  year  be 
held  in  Aberdeen. 

The  proposal  was  very  cordially  agreed  to. 

Votes  of  Thanks. 

Mr.  D.  Robertson  (Dunoon)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
readers  of  papers. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  W.  B.  M'Lusky  (Perth)  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Aberdeen  Town  Council  for  their  very  kind  invitation. 

Mr.  W.  Ewing  (Lochgelly)  seconded,  and  the  motion  was 
adopted  with  unanimity.  . 

Mr.  Daniel  Macfie  (Edinburgh)  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Auditor  and  the  Scrutineers. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Mackay,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  A.  Mackenzie  (Edinburgh)  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  which  was  also  agreed  to. 

The  President’s  Medal. 

Mr.  A.  Waddell  (Dunfermline),  as  Past  President,  presented 
Mr.  Keillor  with  the  President’s  medal  of  the  Association. 

The  President,  in  returning  thanks,  spoke  of  the  pleasure  he 
had  had  in  serving  the  Association,  and  expressed  his  willingness 
to  do  all  that  he  could  for  it. 

The  proceedings  terminated  at  five  o’clock. 
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Annual  Dinner. 

In  the  evening  the  members  and  their  friends,  including  many 
ladies,  dined  together  in  the  Atholl  Restaurant  in  the  Scottish 
Exhibition.  Mr.  Keillor  presided  over  a  body  of  about  150.  The 
toasts  honoured  were  :  “The  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers,”  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  A.  Yuill,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Shadbolt ; 
“The  North  British  Association  of  Gas  Managers,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  D.  Macfie,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Hislop,  of  Paisley ; 
and  “The  President,”  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Wilson, and  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Keillor. 

Mr.  Hislop,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said  they  had  imposed 
on  him  the  very  important  and  onerous  duty  of  responding  to  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  and  especially  upon  so  unique  an  occasion  as 
the  Jubilee  of  the  Association.  He  premised  this  was  on  account 
of  his  being  probably  the  oldest  member  of  the  Association,  or 
that  he  happened  to  be  the  only  member  living  who  had  been 
three  times  President.  His  connection  with  the  Association  went 
back  about  forty-four  years ;  and,  needless  to  say,  very  many  of 
his  friends  in  the  gas  profession  had  come  and  gone  within  that 
time,  circumstances  which  impressed  one  with  the  evanescence  of 
human  life,  and  the  fleetness  of  time.  Happy  associations  clung 
to  the  memory,  as  did  the  friendly  intercourse  and  discussions  he 
had  had  with  those  long  since  gone  to  rest.  He  could  only  name 
a  few — such  as  Hugh  Bartholomew  and  William  Foulis,  of  Glasgow ; 
John  Reid  and  F.  T.  C.  Linton,  of  Leith;  Boyd  M‘Crae,  and  his 
son  John  M‘Crae,  of  Dundee;  John  Young  and  G.  F.  Cusiter,  of 
Dalkeith  ;  Alexander  Smith,  of  Aberdeen ;  Thomas  Whimster,  of 
Perth;  Robert  Mitchell,  of  Edinburgh;  Samuel  Stewart,  of 
Greenock;  James  M‘Gilchrist,  of  Dumbarton;  Peter  Watson,  of 
Stirling;  William  Mackenzie,  of  Dunfermline;  George  Malam,  of 
Dumfries;  Samuel  Dalziel,  of  Kilmarnock;  Jesse  Hall,  of  St. 
Andrews  ;  Alexander  Scott,  of  Galashiels  ;  and  William  Clazy,  of 
Kelso.  He  could  not  omit  the  names  of  Mr.  D.  Bruce  Peebles  and 
Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  William  Wallace, 
of  Glasgow;  and  Mr.  Henry  Aitken,  of  Falkirk— all  of  whom 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Association.  Among  the  living, 
besides  himself,  he  thought  that  his  friends  Mr.  Key  and  Mr. 
Macpherson  (of  Kirkcaldy)  would  be  the  oldest  members.  Pre¬ 
eminently  there  stood  the  name  of  the  deceased  William  Young,  of 
Peebles,  who,  as  had  been  said,  was  the  most  valuable  asset  the 
Association  ever  possessed,  during  the  long  period  of  its  existence, 
and  regarding  whom  they  were  all  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Daniell 
for  his  admirably  written  appreciation.  Many  a  subject  had 
passed  through  the  refining  furnace  of  debate  during  the  bygone 
fifty  years ;  and  not  a  little  share  of  the  refining  process  fell  to 
their  dear  departed  friend,  Mr.  Young.  After  passing  through  the 
high-candle-power  era,  during  which  all  the  rich  cannels  and  shales 
in  the  country  were  exhausted,  necessity  became  the  mother  of  in¬ 
vention,  and  Dr.  Auer  von  Welsbach,  in  1884,  startled  the  world 
by  his  incandescent  mantle,  and  completely  revolutionized  the  gas 
industry — introducing,  as  it  did,  the  present  era  of  low-quality  gas, 
and  that  at  the  critical  moment  when  electricity  was  making  a 
strong  bid  for  supremacy.  And  now,  while  Dr.  Auer  von  Wels¬ 
bach  had  advanced  electric  lighting  by  60  per  cent.,  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  given  to  gas  an  increased  lighting  power  of  over  500  per 
cent.,  raised  subsequently  by  high  pressure  to  1000  per  cent.,  thus 
giving  a  position  to  gas  which  no  rival  in  the  world  was  ever  likely 
to  approach.  The  retrospect  called  for  thankfulness  on  the  part 
of  gas  engineers  and  shareholders  alike,  as  it  amply  justified  the 
combined  efforts  of  this  and  all  other  like  Associations  in  the  past, 
in  placing  the  gas  industry  in  the  invulnerable  position  in  which 
it  now  stands.  It  was  some  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  the  North 
British  Association  of  Gas  Managers  was  the  pioneer  in  combining 
effort,  by  its  formation,  to  further  the  magnificent  success  now 
secured  for  the  gas  industry.  But  however  much  credit  might  be 
due  to  the  members  of  the  Association  in  the  past  days,  it  was  no 
warrant  for  laxity  in  the  future.  Having  now  placed  the  flag  of 
victory  on  the  mountain  top,  and  within  sight  of  the  opposing 
forces,  they  must  keep  it  intact,  and  hand  it  down  to  a  succeeding 
generation,  to  inspire  it  with  the  spirit  of  progress  in  maintaining 
the  supremacy  of  gas  as  a  necessity  of  human  life — for  lighting, 
heating,  and  motive  power.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  might  long  maintain  a  vigorous  existence  ;  and  that  all  that 
was  good  might  attend  it  in  the  future. 


On  Friday  a  large  party  proceeded,  in  indifferent  weather,  on 
an  excursion  by  rail  and  steamer  to  Arran,  via  the  Kyles  of  Bute. 


Gaseous  Explosions  Committee.— At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  there  was  submitted  an  interim  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  (of  which  Sir  W.  H.  Preece  is  Chairman  and  Mr.  Dugald 
Clerk  and  Professor  Bertram  Hopkinson  are  Joint  Secretaries) 
appointed  for  the  “  Investigation  of  Gaseous  Explosions,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Temperature.”  It  was  stated  that  during 
the  session  1910-11  the  work  of  the  Committee  was  continued; 
but  from  various  circumstances— partly  breakdown  of  apparatus, 
and  partly  pressure  upon  the  time  of  various  investigators — only 
two  “  Notes  ”  have  been  read.  Three  meetings  have  been  held, 
and  have  been  excellently  attended.  The  “  Notes  ”  presented 
and  discussed  were  by  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk ;  and  by  Professor  E.  G 
Coker.  A  great  deal  of  other  work  is  in  hand,  which  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  full  report  which  it  is  intended  to  give  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  next  year. 


THE  NEED  OF  PUBLICITY. 


[A  Discussion  by  the  North  British  Association  of  Gas  Managers,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Mason,  and  Mr.  J.  Napier  Myers.] 

Mr.  Mason,  in  introducing  the  subject,  said  it  was  with  very 
great  diffidence  that  he  came  before  them,  because  he  was  not 
even  a  member.  But  he  was  a  member  of  a  body  which  en¬ 
deavoured  to  impress  upon  its  members  the  necessity  for  taking 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Association— he  meant  the  Junior  Gas 
Association. 

One  of  the  nation’s  thinkers  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  lack 
of  enterprise  in  much  of  our  social  and  commercial  life  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  deep-seated  reverence  Britishers  have  for  precedent,  and  to 
the  strong  objections  even  those  designating  themselves  “  liberal  ” 
have  for  new  methods.  Perhaps  in  no  business  is  this  more  appa¬ 
rent  than  in  the  gas  profession  ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  “  falling  foul  ” 
of  older  and  more  experienced  gas  men,  I  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  that  many  of  their  methods,  as  far  as  the  commercial  side 
of  the  business  is  concerned,  are  hopelessly  out  of  date.  Some 
gas  engineers  seem  to  hang  tenaciously  to  the  ancient  maxim  that 
“  profits  are  made  in  the  retort-house,”  and  forget  that,  even  if  the 
proverb  is  true,  profits  so  made  might  easily  be  turned  to  losses 
if  other  sections  of  the  business  are  not  as  efficiently  handled. 

The  Publicity  Scheme. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  some  gas  managers  are 
really  wakening  to  the  need  for  more  energetic  steps  being  taken 
to  put  the  sales  side  of  their  business  on  better  lines.  The  “  Pub¬ 
licity  Scheme  ”  formulated  by  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers, 
and  now  within  the  realm  of  accomplished  fact,  is  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  way  of  combined  effort ;  and  if  for  nothing  else  than 
arousing  interest  among  gas  authorities,  and  focussing  attention  on 
the  need  for  united  and  strenuous  action,  the  scheme  would  have 
more  than  justified  its  inauguration.  I  think  a  good  motto  for  the 
new  organization  would  be  “Wake,  Brethren,  Wake!”  with  the 
telegraphic  address,  “  Hustle.” 

The  scheme,  as  stated  in  the  circular  sent  to  the  various  gas 
authorities,  aims  at  being  “  primarily  a  campaign  in  favour  of 
gas ;  ”  but  its  essential  feature  is  that  it  is  a  co-operative  move¬ 
ment,  and  an  earnest  endeavour  to  bring  the  forces  of  progress 
into  unity.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising  gas  undertakings  are 
already  spending  large  sums  in  advertising,  from  which  doubtless 
others  have  benefited  ;  and  it  seems  only  fair — apart  altogether 
from  the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  question— that  all  inte¬ 
rested  should  lend  a  hand,  in  no  matter  how  small  a  degree,  to 
help  “  the  old  chariot  along.”  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
attitude  adopted  by  some  engineers,  who  take  exception  to  the 
scheme  because  of  the  annual  subscription  basis;  but  surely  £5 
per  annum  to  a  40-million  works  cannot  be  called  extravagance, 
and  the  stimulus  to  business  is  certain  to  be  felt  by  the  entire  gas 
industry. 

A  sentence  in  a  recent  technical  publication  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head.  The  reference  is  to  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  some  gas 
companies,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Neither  they  nor  their  chief  officials  have  been  trained  to  spend 
money  by  way  of  advertisement.  So  far  as  the  gas  engineer  and 
manager’s  experience  goes,  it  has  all  lain  in  the  direction  of  saving 
money,  not  of  lavishing  it.  He  may  be  able  to  appraise  the  economy 
of  an  elevator  or  conveyor  for  his  coal  or  coke ;  but  he  is  quite  at  sea 
as  regards  the  value  of  advertisement.  The  bare  proposal  to  throw 
bread,  or  its  equivalent,  upon  the  waters,  and  look  to  its  profitable 
return  after  many  days  is  abhorrent  to  all  the  frugal  traditions  in  which 
he  has  been  brought  up. 

The  editor  might  have  added  that  the  modern  Scottish  version 
of  the  wise  man’s  proverb  was  “  Never  cast  your  bread  upon  the 
waters  unless  the  tide  is  coming  in.” 

Electricity  Enterprise. 

If  justification  for  publicity  were  necessary,  one  need  only 
refer  to  the  enterprise  of  our  rivals  in  the  electricity  camp.  Let 
us  take  an  illustration  that  lies  very  near  some  of  our  own  door¬ 
steps.  I  refer  to  the  Clyde  Valley  Electric  Company.  I  fancy  it 
would  be  an  eye-opener  to  us  if  the  advertising  bill  for  this  one 
concern  were  available.  Money  and  effort  have  been  liberally 
expended,  with  the  inevitable  result  that,  within  a  comparatively 
short  period,  a  very  large  business  has  been  developed.  The 
point  for  us  is  that  this  business  is  not  obtained  from  customers 
who  had  no  light  or  power  before,  but  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
almost  entirely  the  result  of  direct  poaching  on  what  we  fondly 
imagined  to  be  gas  preserves.  Some  of  the  methods  employed 
have  been  contemptible,  and  many  of  the  statements  (or  mis¬ 
statements  rather)  regarding  economy,  values,  &c.,  have  been  on 
the  usual  electricity  lines.  But  fairly  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that 
gas  undertakings  in  this  district,  are  suffering  serious  loss,  not 
because  of  the  greater  merits  of  electricity,  but  simply  because  of 
the  persistent  manner  in  which  it  is  being  forced  on  the  attention 
of  the  public,  or,  to  put  it  bluntly,  because  the  Clyde  Valley  Com¬ 
pany  promoters  are  running  their  business  on  up-to-date  lines, 
instead  of  sitting  still  and  deploring  dull  times. 

We,  of  course,  are  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  like 
gas ;  that  it  is  the  cheapest,  best,  and  most  reliable,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  But  the  general  public  have  a  way  of  believing  and 
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supporting  men  who  are  not  ashamed  to  proclaim  their  wares, 
and  who  insist  that  their  product  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
thing  on  earth.  There  is  nothing  dishonourable  regarding  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  gas,  and  the  uses  for  which  it  is  now 
available  are  legion.  But  the  great  majority  of  people  know 
nothing  of  this— many  of  them  in  fact  know  nothing  of  even  its 
commonest  and  most  apparent  advantages ;  and  unless  they  are 
informed,  unless  indeed  the  information  is  persistently  forced  on 
their  notice,  we  cannot  hope,  in  face  of  the  well-organized  efforts 
of  our  competitors,  to  even  retain  the  business  we  have.  A  short 
extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Electric  Supply 
Publicity  Committee  last  June  proves  my  contention.  The  refer¬ 
ence  was  to  the  previous  year’s  efforts.  The  statement  was  to  the 
effect  that — 

The  result  had  been  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view  ;  and  the 
Committee  had  supplied  literature  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
in  addition  to  the  Colonies  and  abroad— the  total  sales  during  the  year 
numbering  nearly  one-million-and-a-half.  Further,  the  Committee 
had  also  done  signal  service  in  connection  with  the  newspapers,  and 
the  various  erroneous  reports  which  had  been  given  currency  to  in 
the  Press  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  fires.  Corrections  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  Press  wherever  necessary,  and  the  interests  of  electric 
supply  generally  upheld.  Newspaper  advertising  had  also  been  done 
to  a  fair  extent  ;  and  there  was  hope  that  in  the  forthcoming  year  this 
would  be  carried  on  on  a  much  larger  and  more  comprehensive  scale. 
He  upheld  the  necessity  of  a  strenuous  and  systematic  publicity  cam¬ 
paign,  as  preparing  the  way  for  and  supplementary  to  personal  canvas¬ 
sing.  The  universal  use  of  electricity  for  lighting,  power,  and  the 
various  domestic  uses  could  be  attained  only  by  continuous  appeal. 
The  supply  undertaking  must  regard  themselves  as  vendors  of  a  com¬ 
modity  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  other  tradesmen  ;  and  the  methods 
of  widespread  advertising  adopted  by  the  latter  were  as  indispensable 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 

Or  take  this  paragraph  from  last  month’s  issue  of  one  of  our  most 
popular  magazines  (“  Chambers’s  Journal  ”) : 

Owing  to  the  greater  display  of  enterprise  that  is  now  being  evinced 
by  electricity  generating  corporations,  in  conjunction  with  inventive 
effort,  the  advantages  of  cooking  by  electricity  are  being  brought  more 
forcibly  before  the  housewife. 

New  Methods  Needed. 

Now  there  is  little  use  criticizing  the  methods  of  our  rivals,  and 
waxing  eloquent  about  their  imaginative  powers.  What  we  want 
is  to  fight  them  on  their  own  publicity  grounds ;  and  this  I  have 
good  reason  for  knowing  is  the  last  thing  they  wish  us  to  attempt. 
We  need  not  fight  with  their  weapons  of  misrepresentation ;  for 
the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  gas  are  usually  not  exaggerated,  and 
can  be  easily  authenticated.  “  Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding.” 
But  if  these  fact  are  kept  to  ourselves,  they  will  not  add  much  to 
our  output. 

We  are  well  aware  that  those  with  conservative  ideas  excuse 
their  lack  of  enterprise  by  saying  that  the  best  advertisement  is 
merit.  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but,  as  the  American  says,  it  is 
mighty  slow  in  its  action.  If  the  inventors  of  sewing  machines 
and  typewriters  had  depended  on  merit  alone  for  letting  the  world 
know  the  results  of  their  genius,  they  would  not  now  be  in  the 
happy  positions  they  occupy.  Of  course,  we  fully  recognize  the 
fact  that  advertising  does  not  merely  consist  in  issuing  leaflets 
and  displaying  posters.  Everything  we  do  in  connection  with  our 
business  is  an  advertisement,  either  good  or  bad.  Prompt  atten¬ 
tion  and  courtesy  on  the  one  hand,  or  carelessness  and  incivility 
on  the  other;  well  executed  orders  and  satisfied  customers,  or 
badly  done  work  ;_reliable  and  intelligent  statements  as  to  capa¬ 
bilities  of  appliances,  or  bad  advice  and  still  worse  fitting.  It  all 
comes  back  to  us  for  good  or  for  ill,  and  with  what  “  measure  we 
meet  it  shall  be  measured  to  us  again.” 

Merit  is  unquestionably  the  foundation  on  which  good  business 
must  be  built,  but  only  “  push  ”  will  raise  the  edifice,  while 
“  publicity  ”  will  make  an  extension  of  premises  necessary.  The 
more  convenient  “  sit  still  ”  policy  certainly  saves  money  for  a 
time ;  but  it  is,  in  shopkeeping  circles,  generally  followed  by  a 
“giving  up  business”  sale.  It  may  sound  a  paradox,  but  if  we 
stand  still,  we  are  really  going  back.  What  is  wanted  in  the  gas 
profession  is  enthusiasm.  There  is  no  more  “  catching  ”  virtue  ; 
and  the  public  always  like  to  deal  with  men  who  believe  in  their 
own  medicine.  “  Like  master,  like  man  ;  ”  and  if  the  leaders  in 
the  industry  do  not  enthuse,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  rank- 
and-file  doing  the  little  extra  bit  that  means  so  much  on  the  road 
to  success. 

Practical  Suggestions — Showrooms. 

And  now  allow  me  briefly  to  enumerate  one  or  two  practical 
points,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  indispensable  in  dealing  with 
this  subject.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  I  would  place  well 
equipped  and  up-to-date  showrooms  well  in  the  forefront,  as  a 
most  important  adjunct  to  the  publicity  side  of  gas  business.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  majority  of  my  hearers  agree  with  me  as 
regards  large  places  like  Glasgow  ;  but  some  may  think  that  with 
small  undertakings,  the  necessity  is  not  so  urgent.  This  is  surely 
a  grave  mistake.  It  is  a  small  place,  indeed,  that  has  no  person 
who  requires  converting  to  the  advantages  of  gas  appliances  for 
lighting,  heating,  or  cooking ;  and  any  gas  company,  no  matter 
how  small,  would  certainly  find  a  well-stocked  showroom,  where 
gas  users  could  get  reliable  and  unbiased  information  regarding 
all  kinds  of  appliances,  a  most  valuable  asset.  That  this  is  not 
merely  a  pretty  theory,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  several  small 


places  within  the  speaker’s  personal  knowledge,  excellent  show¬ 
rooms  are  installed  which  more  than  justify  their  existence. 

It  is  desirable  that  such  showrooms  should  be  in  a  prominent 
place,  where  the  public  can  have  no  excuse  for  not  seeing  them. 
They  should  be  not  merely  shops  where  gas  consumers  can 
get  what  they  want,  but  attractive  educative  centres,  where  people 
with  erroneous  ideas  about  the  uses  of  gas  may  have  what  is 
always  the  most  effective  righter  of  wrong  notions — practical  de¬ 
monstrations  of  convenience  and  efficiency.  To  this  end,  it  is 
well  to  have  some  special  feature  as  a  “draw.”  In  our  principal 
showrooms  in  Glasgow,  we  have  a  permanent  exhibition  of  com¬ 
pletely  furnished  rooms  equipped  with  gas  appliances.  We  have 
also  gas-fires,  water-heaters,  &c.,  in  actual  operation.  These  have 
aroused  keen  interest  among  many  who  had  hitherto  little  idea  of 
what  gas  could  really  do.  We  have  also  cookery  demonstrations 
at  certain  stated  times,  which  have  proved  not  only  a  means  of 
instruction  to  consumers  who  have  cookers,  but  have  helped  to 
arouse  interest  in  other  types  of  gas  apparatus  less  well  known.  It 
is  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible,  orders,  complaints,  and  accounts 
should  be  dealt  with  in  the  showrooms,  as  customers  calling  about 
these  matters  can  see,  and  be  interested  in,  appliances  of  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  no  knowledge. 

If  the  work  of  providing  apparatus  which  will  give  consumers 
the  best  and  most  economical  results  for  the  gas  used,  is  left  to 
private  traders,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  it  will  be  very  inade 
quately  done.  This  is  not  intended  as  a  reflection  on  traders,  but 
is  simply  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  as  can  easily  be  proved.  If 
traders  anywhere  could  give  a  satisfactory  display  of  gas  apparatus, 
and  keep  up-to-date  stocks  of  the  latest  pattern  gas-fires,  water- 
heaters,  &c.,  surely  they  would  be  found  in  industrial  Glasgow, 
with  its  wealth  of  business  talent,  and  splendid  array  of  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  houses  provided  for  the  supply  of  almost  every 
commercial  commodity.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no 
warehouse  in  our  city  which  carries  a  stock  of  gas  appliances 
at  all  comparable  with  the  Gas  Department  show-rooms;  and  if 
consumers  depended  on  private  enterprise  for  advice  or  guidance 
as  to  gas  apparatus,  I  fear  it  would  be  mainly  given  through  the 
medium  of  catalogues.  Traders,  of  course,  at  once  admit  that 
they  could  not  possibly  carry  stocks  like  us.  Indeed,  they  even 
resent  the  mere  suggestion  that  they  should  be  expected  to  do  so, 
on  account  of  the  capital  involved  ;  and  so,  of  course,  our  cus¬ 
tomers  would  inevitably  suffer.  If  it  were  furniture  or  millinery, 
the  public  would  be  admirably  catered  for.  But  where  gas  ap¬ 
pliances  are  concerned,  traders  do  not  seem  to  think  it  worth 
while  to  take  even  the  usual  business  risks.  So  if  gas  authorities 
do  not  provide  the  necessary  facilities,  they  are  really  penalizing 
their  consumers,  and  at  the  same  time  neglecting  a  profitable 
source  of  revenue. 

Literature  and  Press  Notices. 

The  free  distribution  of  literature  is  another  important  part  of 
publicity,  and  will  doubtless  form  one  of  the  principal  sections  of 
the  Institution  scheme.  The  small  or  moderate  sized  gas  under 
takings  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  matter ;  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  so  doing,  as  a  good  selection  of  clever  advertising  leaflets  is 
now  available.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  reaching  gas 
consumers  is,  of  course,  through  the  medium  of  the  gas  accounts. 
These  are  usually  sent  out  quarterly  or.  three  times  a  year  ;  and 
pamphlets  calling  attention  to  the  appliances  then  suitable  for  the 
season  should  be  attached— cooking  or  water-heating  in  summer, 
or  fires,  radiators,  &c.,  in  the  colder  months.  Direct  advertising 
in  the  public  prints  is  a  costly  business.  But  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  editors  are  after  all  men  of  like  purses  as  ourselves ; 
and  if  gas  pays  good  bills  in  the  advertisement  columns,  they  will 
see  that  it  is  fairly  treated  in  the  other  parts  of  the  paper.  This 
is  a  most  essential  point,  as  after  all,  a  well-written  article  is  an 
excellent  medium  for  reaching  and  influencing  an  intelligent 
public.  An  editorial  or  a  friendly  reference  in  a  paper  like  the 
“Glasgow  Herald,”  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  popular  monthlies, 
or  a  clever  cartoon,  exerts  more  influence  than  is  dreamt  of  in 
some  gas  manager’s  philosophy. 

Managers  who  are  alive  to  their  opportunities  will  also  make 
the  most  of  such  movements  as  the  Smoke  Abatement  crusade. 
After  all,  gas  is  the  most  practical  solution  of  this  problem ;  but 
the  fact  wants  to  be  more  strongly  emphasized,  not  only  in  the 
Press,  but  by  exhibitions. 

Exhibitions,  &c. 

Surely  the  members  of  the  North  British  Association  do  not 
require  to  be  told  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  exhibitions. 
Those  who  visited  the  Glasgow  Smoke  Abatement  effort  in  this 
line  had  nothing  but  praise  and  congratulations  for  the  display 
gas  made ;  and,  apart  from  the  number  of  orders  for  appliances 
actually  booked,  the  educative  influence  there  exerted  was  very 
great.  One  important  aspect  of  this  influence  was  the  marked 
change  of  opinion  which  resulted  as  to  the  advantages  and  the 
hygienic  qualities  of  gaseous  fuel ;  and  this  is,  of  course,  a  per¬ 
manent  gain,  from  which  greater  results  will  inevitably  follow. 

What  better  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  combined  ettoi  t 
in  effective  advertising  could  we  have  than  this  exhibition.  It 
was,  of  course,  largely  a  combination  on  the  manufacturers  part 
with  the  active  assistance  of  the  Corporation  ;  but  the  result  was 
a  fine  testimony  to  the  principle  that  “  union  is  strength.”  It  has 
been  repeatedly  stated  in  public  (and  the  statement  general!} 
seemed  to  meet  with  unanimous  approval),  that  there  was  not  a 
gas-works  from  Stranraer  to  Inverness  but  had  profited  by  that 
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splendid  effort.  But  cynics  suggest  that,  while  the  majority  of  gas 
authorities  seem  only  too  pleased  to  profit  by  whatever  benefits 
may  be  going,  they  are  not  quite  as  willing  to  bear  their  share  of 
the  financial  burden. 

Another  much  smaller  movement  might  be  referred  to,  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  importance  of  fostering  everything  that  will  tend  to 
help  the  consumption  of  gas.  I  refer  to  paper  bag  cookery.  Some 
superior  gas  engineers  would  doubtless  sneer  at  the  very  idea  that 
they  should  be  asked  to  condescend  to  such  matters ;  but  the 
sneer  would  only  show  a  false  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  whole 
aims  and  objects  of  publicity.  Nothing  should  be  too  insignificant 
if  it  helps  to  foster  the  demand  for  gas ;  and  nowadays  dividends 
are  got  from  apparent  trifles. 

I  will  only  refer,  in  closing,  to  the  growing  favour  with  which 
such  methods  as  the  giving  of  free  cookers,  fires,  &c.,  are  being 
viewed.  Managers  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  this  form  of 
losing  a  “sprat”  in  the  form  of  hires,  to  gain  a  “mackerel”  in 
the  shape  of  increased  make,  is  good  business.  It  is  only  another 
form  of  publicity,  which  is  certain  to  be  greatly  extended  in  the 
future. 

The  employment  of  lady  lecturers,  to  visit  and  advise  customers 
regarding  the  proper  use  of  their  appliances,  is  another  practical 
form  of  advertising,  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  a  good  return  ;  and 
I  need  only  mention  industrial  appliances  to  at  once  touch  the 
imagination  of  gas  managers,  and  remind  them  of  the  enormous 
field  lying  undeveloped,  and  waiting  ready  for  the  hand  of  the 
diligent  gas  man.  Gas  has  been  applied  to  a  thousand  useful  arts 
and  crafts,  and  manufacturers  will  not  be  very  long  in  adopting 
systems  either  of  lighting  or  heating  if  economies  can  be  proved ; 
and  this,  to  a  man  who  knows  his  business,  should  be  only  a  matter 
of  detail. 


A  REPLY  BY  MR.  J.  NAPIER  MYERS  (OF  SALTCOATS)  TO  THE 
PAPER  ON  PUBLICITY,  BY  MR.  MASON. 

Our  President  was  keen  about  having  my  name  upon  this  our 
Jubilee  programme,  as  my  father’s  was  on  the  first,  and  suggested 
to  me  that  I  might  be  associated  with  Mr.  Mason  in  the  discussion 
about  what  is  known  among  us  as  “  The  Publicity  Scheme.” 

In  a  weak  moment,  I  consented  to  appear  as  “  Devil’s  Advo¬ 
cate”—  i.e.,  to  reply  to  Mr.  Mason,  and  to  say  what  I  could  say  for 
the  old  order  that  is  passing  away.  It  was  weak  on  my  part  to 
accept  such  a  brief ;  for  I  cannot  manage  in  debate.  My  charity 
admits  so  much  good  presented  by  the  other  side.  Then  I  am  not 
logical,  and  am  apt  to  blow  both  hot  and  cold,  and  to  indulge  in 
the  feminine  quality  of  denouncing  things  not  in  the  paper. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  an  early  perusal  of  Mr. 
Mason’s  paper,  and  find  I  am  in  agreement  with  much  he  recom¬ 
mends.  But  the  spirit  at  the  back  of  the  whole  project  is  distaste¬ 
ful  to  me.  My  natural  conservatism,  the  circumscribed  sphere  of 
my  labours,  and  the  innocence  of  any  other  opposition  to  the  use 
of  coal  gas  than  the  oil-lamp  and  the  candle,  puts  me  at  issue 
with  the  spirit  of  modernity  that  pervades  the  paper.  I  do  not 
like  the  “  hustler,”  and  his  bouncing  advertisement.  He  takes  me 
for  a  very  simple  blade,  who  will  buy  his  meal  or  marbles  because 
he  brags  of  them.  I  do  not  like  log-rolling  and  speaking  dispara¬ 
gingly  of  my  neighbour. 

This  policy  of  “  Devil-tak-the-hinmost  ”  is  pagan  and  not 
Christian  ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  what  is  not  commendable 
in  private  life  can  be  good  public  policy.  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  that  the  town’s  gas  supply  stands  no  more  in  need  of 
blazoned  advertisement  than  one’s  water  supply  or  tramways. 
This  does  not  mean  that  gas  officials  should  carry  themselves  like 
emperors.  They  should  remember  that  they  are  public  servants, 
and  be  always  on  the  alert  to  give  the  public  honest  service.  If 
we  continue  to  be  of  real  public  utility  in  our  own  parish,  we  will 
thrive ;  but  if  we  think  to  continue  our  existence  by  means  of  the 
five-foot  hat  advertisement,  we  shall  have  to  move  on,  in  spite  of 
all  the  money  we  may  waste  in  advertising. 

It  used  to  be  claimed  by  the  early  co-operators  that  they 
secured  profits  by  saving  shop-front  and  other  advertising  ex¬ 
penses  ;  and  by  this  means  secured  their  bread  and  meat  at  bed¬ 
rock  prices.  I  wish  to  see  our  gas  sold  on  such  terms,  and  not 
have  to  bear  the  cost  of  advertisements  (as  if  we  were  exporters), 
the  cost  of  the  “  ironmongery-for-nothing  ”  department,  and  the 
waste  this  policy  entails. 

We  are  all  with  Sir  William  Ramsay,  when  he  said  last  week  : 

We  all  live  in  hope  that  the  world  will  grow  better  as  the  vcars 
roll  on.” 

One  of  the  most  important  methods  for  the  physical  betterment 
of  the  city  man’s  world  is  the  use  of  gaseous  fuel,  and  the  supres- 
sion  of  the  practice  of  burning  green  coal.  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy  with  the  public  opinion  said  to  prevail  in  New  England 
cities,  that  one  may  be  pardoned  for  shooting  his  neighbour,  but 
not  for  firing  his  own  barn. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  kind  of  betterment,  I  know  there  is 
Sreat  ,?ee<^  ^or  a^  Mr.  Mason’s  effort  to  “  educate,  educate,  edu¬ 
cate  .  ”  I  approve  Mr.  Mason’s  exhibitions,  demonstrations,  and 
lectures ;  but  I  deprecate  the  music  and  the  dancing,  the  bribery 
and  corruption,  by  which  it  is  sought  to  inveigle  people  to  buy 
what  they  do  not  want,  and  to  spend  money  to  no  profit.  The 
vicious  part  of  Mr.  Mason’s  paper  is  in  the  tail,  where  he  alludes 
to  the  giving  of  free  cookers  and  gas-fires. 

t>  ckara.cterizes  this  as  being  ground  bait — “  sprats  ”  to  catch 

mackerel.’  This  policy  of  giving  away  ironmongery  for  nothing 


is  vicious  and  ephemeral,  like  the  furnishing  of  houses  by  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  tea. 

It  is  the  policy  of  gas  conveners  who  hope  to  become  popular, 
aided  and  abetted  by  ambitious  gas  managers.  This  is  the  policy 
that  will  bring  about  the  state  of  things  Mr.  Mason  deplores,  where 
he  states  that  private  traders  may  be  depended  upon  to  cater  for 
millinery  and  furniture,  “  but  they  resent  the  mere  suggestion  that 
they  should  carry  large  stocks  of  gas  appliances.” 

Here  I  think  we  have  cause  and  effect.  It  is  the  cheap  sales 
department  of  the  corporation  that  puts  out  the  private  trader. 
My  own  experience  in  the  ironmongery  business  is  perhaps  too 
trivial  to  mention.  During  four  or  five  years  the  Saltcoats  Gas 
Company  engaged  in  the  hiring  of  gas-cooking  appliances  (ac¬ 
knowledging  the  need  there  was  to  teach  the  public  to  use  gas  for 
other  purposes  than  for  lighting)  ;  and  during  these  years  the  local 
traders  declined  the  business.  When  my  Company  abandoned 
the  practice  of  hiring  (owing  to  the  waste  entailed  at  the  flitting 
season,  through  the  migratory  character  of  our  population), 
traders  began  again  to  stock  the  appliances  suitable  to  the  pic¬ 
nicking  habits  of  our  people  ;  and  I  think  the  private  traders  do 
this  business  at  less  cost  to  our  town  than  if  done  by  the  Gas 
Company — that  is,  the  direct  charge  to  those  who  buy  the  appli¬ 
ances  is  less  than  if  the  charge  was  merged  in  the  indirect  taxa¬ 
tion — if  the  rate  for  gas  bore  the  cost  of  the  gas  appliances. 

I  am  disposed  to  charge  you  city  men  with  a  conspiracy  of 
silence,  in  regard  to  this  gas-stove  business.  You  never  tell  us 
here  about  the  drawbacks  of  the  hiring  business  that  we  hear  of 
in  private — about  cookers  being  in  families  where  they  never  in¬ 
dulge  in  baked  meats,  of  gas-stoves  being  used  as  cupboards  for 
saucepans,  or  stores  for  fire-lighting,  and  become  merely  stands 
for  hot  plates. 

A  hired  thing,  whether  a  cooker  or  a  cab-horse,  is  often  a 
neglected  thing ;  and  you  ever-zealous  men  who  are  doing  your 
best  to  spread  these  appliances  broadcast  (with  the  view  to  increase 
your  sales  of  gas)  are  destroying  the  spirit  of  carefulness  in  our 
Scottish  people. 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  collectivist’s  ideals ; 
but  this  cooking  in  the  municipal  box,  soon  to  be  followed  by 
sterilizing  the  municipal' milk  in  the  municipal  saucepan,  is 
Socialism  gone  mad. 

The  President  said  they  had  had  two  very  able  contributions 
on  this  subject ;  and  the  matter  was  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  A.  Yuill  (Dundee)  said  this  innovation  at  their  fiftieth 
anniversary  meeting  would  form  a  feature  at  their  subsequent 
meetings.  He  did  not  stand  as  an  advocate  of  Mr.  Mason;  but 
the  lines  he  had  put  forth  were  worthy  of  consideration,  because 
if  they  took  the  case  of  a  company  and  asked  what  had  been  the 
origin  of  that  company,  whether  it  had  been  a  philanthropic 
desire  to  supply  the  people  in  the  district  with  gas,  or  whether 
it  had  been  with  a  view  to  trying  to  make  profit,  they  would  all 
admit  that  the  inception  of  any  company  was  with  a  view  to 
making  profits,  not  altogether  with  the  view  of  selling  gas.  If  this 
were  the  view,  those  who  had  experienced  the  two  sides  of  the 
question  would  admit  that  the  more  they  advertised,  the  more 
they  brought  their  wares  before  the  general  public,  the  larger 
the  success  they  would  meet  with,  and,  consequently,  the  greater 
would  be  their  profits.  He  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  the 
Publicity  Committee;  but  a  difficulty  arose  with  some  of  them 
when  they  appealed  to  their  corporations.  Some  would  be  quite 
willing  to  subscribe,  but  an  auditor  stepped  in  and  said  he  would 
not  allow  them  to  pass  the  account.  In  his  case,  the  Town 
Council  were  the  managers  of  both  the  gas  and  electricity  depart¬ 
ments,  and  they  felt  that  they  would  be  advertising  the  one 
department  against  the  interests  of  the  other,  and  that  this  would 
not  be  fair.  1  herefore  they  declined  to  allow  advertising  inside 
the  town,  and  they  would  not  spend  any  money  to  go  outside. 
He  could  agree  with  Mr.  Mason  when  he  spoke  of  giving  free 
cookers  and  free  fires,  and  fixing  free.  They  had  given  free 
cookers  in  Dundee  since  the  year  1905.  He  did  not  wish  to  par¬ 
ticularize  as  to  the  extra  profits  which  they  had  got — suffice  it  to 
mention  that  they  gave  free  cookers.  The  price  then  charged  was 
2S.  lod.  per  1000  cubic  feet ;  it  was  now  2s.  2d. — a  reduction  of  8d. 
since  they  introduced  free  cookers.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind, 
his  Council  were  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
step  they  took.  This  year  they  had  gone  one  further,  and  had 
agreed  to  give  free  fires.  Another  step  he  had  taken  was  the 
appointment  of  lady  demonstrators,  who  went  about  and  educated 
the  people  in  the  proper  uses  of  cooking-stoves.  He  found  — and 
no  doubt  several  of  them  would  have  experienced  the  same  thing 
— that  a  person  might  get  a  cooking-stove  installed,  but  was  not 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  working  of  it.  He  might  be  able 
to  light  the  gas,  but  when  he  began  to  cook,  he  could  not  do  it. 
So  they  had  appointed  lady  demonstrators  to  teach  consumers. 
What  they  were  doing  in  this  way  was  on  the  lines  of  publicity. 
T  hey  felt  they  were  doing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
They  were  doing  this  work  at  home,  and  it  was  quite  within  their 
province  ;  but  to  pay  2s.  6d.  per  million  of  their  annual  make  was 
a  thing  which  their  auditors  would  not  admit  nor  acknowledge. 
Mr.  Myers  deprecated  gas-works  fighting  against  each  other,  and 
said  that  tramways  and  water  concerns  did  not  do  this.  He  must 
iemember,  however,  that  if  there  were  two  water  companies  or  two 
tramway  companies  in  a  town,  they  would  fight. 

Mr.  Alex.  Wilson  (Glasgow)  was  afraid  he  was  not  on  Mr. 
Mjcis  side.  He  must  congratulate  him  on  the  way  he  managed 
his  part ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  congratulate  him  on 
the  matter.  He  was  afraid  he  must  take  the  side  Mr.  Yuill  had 
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taken.  Most  of  them  would  find  Mr.  Mason  was  on  the  right  lines, 
and  the  sooner  they  got  to  understand  this,  the  better  it  would  be 
for  all  of  them.  He  remembered  that  his  old  friend,  Mr.  M ‘Gil¬ 
christ,  used  to  say :  “  It  is  not  gas  we  want  to  sell ;  it  is  light.”  It 
was  not  gas  they  wanted  to  sell  nowadays ;  it  was  service  to  the 
community.  The  real  thing  they  had  to  get  at  was  how  best  to 
serve  their  customers.  Were  they  going  to  give  them  cheap  gas, 
and  nothing  to  use  it  with,  or  give  them  every  facility  for  getting 
appliances,  and  so  enable  themselves  to  give  a  much  better  ser¬ 
vice?  He  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Yuill  make  a  remark 
he  did  about  the  auditors.  So  far  as  Glasgow  was  concerned, 
they  had  not  had  any  trouble  with  them ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  Glasgow  would  come  into  line  in  regard  to  the  publicity  pro¬ 
posals.  The  work  would  be  much  better  done  in  co-operative 
fashion  than  it  would  be  by  any  company  or  corporation  singly. 

If  the  Publicity  Committee  were  helped  in  the  way  they  should  be 
helped,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  show  a  good  return  for  the 
money  which  was  given  them  by  subscribers.  In  the  matter 
of  supplying  free  fires — which,  of  course,  was  a  question  for  each 
separate  district — they  would  all  have  to  settle  for  themselves  how 
far  they  could  go.  He  was  glad  to  say  he  thought  Glasgow  was 
coming  into  line  in  the  matter  of  free  cookers.  It  was  not  yet 
arranged ;  but  before  the  year  was  out,  he  hoped  to  see  free 
cookers  in  Glasgow.  This  would  be  a  great  thing.  It  would  mean 
a  lot  of  work  for  the  Department ;  but  it  would  be  work  worth 
doing,  and  worth  the  large  expenditure  incurred,  and  on  which,  he 
was  sure,  there  would  be  a  good  return.  In  all  places  the  pay¬ 
ment  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  output.  Mr.  Myers,  it  was  to 
be  hoped,  would  fall  into  line,  like  the  rest  of  them. 
fr_  Mr.  W.  Ewing  (Lochgelly),  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  relation 
to  the  idea,  said  the  day  would  surely  come  when  they  must 
supply  free  cookers  and  burners,  and  let  the  consumer  maintain 
them.  He  advocated  this  many  years  ago,  when  at  Hamilton; 
and  he  thought  both  the  Editor  of  the  “Journal  of  Gas 
Lighting  ”  and  the  Editor  of  the  “  Gas  World  ”  were  rather 
severe  on  him  at  that  time  for  making  such  a  proposal ;  but  they 
latterly  admitted,  when  free  burners  and  maintenance  were  given, 
that  the  day  had  dawned  for  a  few  improvements  in  gas  supply. 
He  had  no  doubt  there  were  many  places  where  they  were  not 
able  to  give  free  cookers  and  fires,  because  of  over-capitalization ; 
but  the  tendency  of  the  times,  as  had  been  forcibly  shown,  was  in 
the  direction  of  doing  the  best  for  their  consumers. 

Mr.  Mason  said  both  Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Yuill  referred  to  two 
departments  fighting  one  another.  He  thought  this  would  be  a 
good  thing.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  two  departments  in  one  corpora¬ 
tion  should  lie  down  to  one  another.  Opposition  in  business  was 
the  life  of  trade.  If  it  were  the  case  that  in  the  gas  department 
they  should  say  that  electricity  could  do  this,  and  they  would  not 
bother  about  it,  it  would  not  do.  It  was  better  that  they  should 
do  the  best  they  could  for  themselves.  As  to  the  matter  of  free 
cookers  and  free  fires,  it  was  not  so  very  easy,  in  a  place  like 
Glasgow,  to  do  it,  because  it  involved  such  a  large  outlay.  He 
understood  Mr.  Myers  had  at  present  no  opposition  except  from 
the  paraffin  lamp  and  the  candle,  but  there  was  a  possibility  that 
there  would  be  opposition  from  an  electric  source.  He  would  ask 
Mr.  Myers  to  give  a  paper  next  year,  after  the  electric  people  had 
arrived. 

Mr.  Myers  thought  he  had  better  let  go  what  he  had  said,  with¬ 
out  enlarging  on  it.  The  day  was  too  short,  and  too  far  gone,  for 
him  to  “  let  himself  go  ”  any  farther.  But  he  would  ask  them,  in 
thinking  about  this  matter,  not  to  stand  under  the  hill,  as  it  were, 
of  business,  but  to  lift  themselves  above  it.  One’s  imagination 
palled  at  the  thought  of  a  municipality  undertaking  and  offering 
so  much  service  to  the  community  as  was  involved  in  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  cookers  and  fires  free.  It  was  the  tendency  that  he  opposed, 
rather  than  the  particular  items  of  Mr.  Mason’s  programme.  He 
was  sorry  to  think  there  was  anybody  who  would  stand  up  for  his 
way  of  looking  at  things  ;  so  he  (Mr.  Myers)  stood  as  Athanasian 
before  them,  and  before  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Shadbolt,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  then  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting.  He  assured  them  that  no  one  present  had 
enjoyed  the  debate  more  than  he  had.  It  was  opened  in  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  able  manner ;  and  it  was  replied  to  in  the  very  best 
of  spirit.  “Socialism  gone  mad”  had  been  spoken  of.  Well,  if 
Socialism  never  went  madder,  then  they  were  safe  still.  Mr.  Mason 
gave  them  a  Scotchman’s  motto,  in  that  particular,  which  he  thought 
was  very  apropos  at  this  particular  stage — “  Cast  your  bread  upon 
the  waters  when  the  tide  is  coming  in.”  The  tide  was  coining  in;  and 
now  was  the  time  to  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters.  The  Council 
of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  were  appealing  to  members  to 
gather  round  them  in  greater  numbers  than  they  had  done  hitherto, 
and  so  make  an  effort  which  would  meet  with  the  greatest  possible 
success.  His  presence  there  that  day  was  due  to  the  Publicity 
scheme  possibly  as  much  as  to  anything  else  ;  and  he  should  like 
—and  he  should  think  there  were  many  members  present  who 
would  like — to  see  the  scheme  much  better  represented  among 
those  who  had  undertaken  to  support  it  than  it  was  at  present. 
The  publicity  scheme  was  practically  launched.  The  question 
now  was  not  whether  or  no  they  should  push  their  wares.  They 
were  agreed  that  the  time  had  come  when  they  ought  to  enlighten 
the  public.  The  point  now  was,  having  put  their  hand  to  the 
plough,  not  to  turn  back,  even  under  the  persuasive  powers  of 
Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Yuill  had  raised  a  legal  question.  It  did  seem 
that  there  was  some  bogey  in  this.  One  point  which  could  not 
be  too  often  driven  home  was  the  fact  that  they  not  only  wanted 
money,  but  they  wanted  all  gas  undertakings  represented.  It  was 


news  to  him  that  this  idea  originated  with  Mr.  Ewing.  It  was 
so  long  ago,  possibly,  that  they  had  all  lost  sight  of  it.  But  the 
idea  at  present  originated  among  the  Commercial  Sections.  Was 
the  scheme  likely  to  pay  ?  It  would  not  be  out  of  place  if  they 
were  to  glance  at  what  their  rivals  were  doing.  The  electricity 
people  said  their  Committee  had  been  in  operation  for  over  a  year, 
and  that  the  result  of  the  first  year’s  working  had  been  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  If  this  were  so  in  regard  to  the  publicity 
method  of  their  friend  and  rival,  the  electrical  industry,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  in  the  case  where  they  had  so  much  better  a 
commodity  to  place  before  the  public  ?  Let  them  move  in  a 
body — let  them  move  solidly ;  and  when  they  did  take  up  this 
great  work,  let  it  be  done  thoroughly  and  well.  What  was  the 
response  from  Scotland  ?  The  list  made  up  the  other  day  showed, 
he  thought,  only  twelve  undertakings  willing  to  give  support — and 
there  were,  he  thought,  about  260  gas  undertakings.  The  smallest 
undertaking  would  derive  some  benefit  from  the  publicity  scheme. 
All  would  benefit ;  then  why  should  not  all  assist  ?  The  amount 
asked  for  was  ridiculously  small ;  then  why  hesitate  ?  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  had  it  in  their  power  to  influence  very 
greatly  the  men  under  whom  they  worked  ;  and  he  said  it  was 
their  bounden  duty  to  do  their  utmost,  between  now  and  October, 
when  the  meeting  would  be  held  which  would  form  the  publicity 
scheme,  to  induce  the  undertakings  with  which  they  were  con¬ 
nected  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  it.  The  amount  asked  for  was  so 
ridiculously  small  that  one  wondered  why  there  should  be  any 
hesitation/  The  thing  was  there  ;  so  let  them,  with  “  a  long  pull, 
and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  together,”  show  the  world  that  they 
had  a  very  great  deal  of  useful  service  at  their  command,  and  let 
them  remember  that  by  increasing  their  output  they  were  increas¬ 
ing  their  profits,  and  benefiting  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Yuill  said  that  Mr.  Shadbolt,  as  President  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Gas  Engineers,  might  take  up  the  matter  which  had  been 
mentioned.  The  Institution  might  see  if  there  was  any  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  which  they  were  in. 

Mr.  W.  B.  M‘Lusky  (Perth)  pointed  out  that  insidious  and 
absurd  articles  in  favour  of  cooking  by  electricity  were  published  in 
influential  papers ;  and  he  asked  how  these  were  to  be  met. 

Mr.  S.  Milne  (Aberdeen)  pointed  out  that  the  Corporation  of 
Dundee  contributed  to  the  Young  Memorial  Fund,  and  that  no 
question  as  to  legality  was  raised  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Yuill  replied  that  that  was  a  case  of  furthering  the  interests 
of  the  department.  When  the  subject  was  before  his  Committee, 
the  question  of  legality  never  entered  into  the  matter  at  all,  but 
rather  the  fact  that  they  were  representatives  of  the  electricity  as 
well  as  the  gas  department ;  and  they  did  not  approve  of  adver¬ 
tising  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Alex.  Wilson  said  that  this  was  also  discussed  at  their 
Committee  meeting  ;  but  it  was  felt  to  be  not  a  question  of  destroy¬ 
ing  one  of  the  undertakings — it  was  a  question  of  putting  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  gas  as  clearly  as  possible  before  their  consumers  and 
the  public.  It  was  stated  that  they  were  there  to  further  the 
interests  of  gas ;  and  he  thought  this  was  the  better  way  to  follow 
the  thing  up.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  subscribing  to  the  one  thing 
and  not  to  the  other,  he  failed  to  see  how  the  line  could  be  drawn. 
If  the  Dundee  gas  undertaking  were  allowed  to  advertise  in  local 
newspapers,  and  to  issue  leaflets,  he  failed  to  see  how  they  could 
not  go  a  little  further  and  spend  some  money  on  the  Publicity 
Committee,  so  as  to  extend  the  advertising. 

The  President  said  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  his  Town  Council  in  this  matter  more  than  once ;  and  the  ruling 
of  the  Town  Clerk,  which  was  taken  as  binding,  was  that  they  had 
no  funds  for  such  a  purpose.  He  knew  that  in  Scotland  there  were 
a  great  many  corporations  similarly  situated.  I  n  Scotland,  gas  un¬ 
dertakings  were  comparatively  small,  and  corporations  did  not  look 
upon  the  matter  in  the  same  way  as  they  did.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  they  were  asked  to  contribute  2s.  6d.  per  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  that  there  was  objection.  If  it  were  put  in  some  other 
form  (such  as  the  purchasing  of  literature),  they  might  get  over  it ; 
but  as  long  as  it  was  a  request  to  contribute  so  much,  he  believed 
that  in  many  instances  it  never  would  be  done.  He  said  in  his 
address  that  he  thought  the  opinion  of  the  Scottish  Office  should 
be  taken  as  to  the  legality  of  using  money  in  advertising. 

Mr.  W.  Blair  said  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  laying  the 
circular  before  his  Committee  ;  and  he  thought  that  the  spending 
of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  department  should  be  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  department.  They  ought  to  try  to  push  this  point, 
and  have  a  ruling  from  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  upon  it. 


Measurement  of  Water  Flowing  in  Small  Pipes.— A  device 
designed  to  measure  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  in  pipes  where 
conditions  exist  which  make  the  use  of  meters  undesirable,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  simple  mercury  (J-tube  so  connected  as  to  show  the 
drop  in  pressure  between  two  points  in  the  pipe.  These  two 
points  are  not  to  be  less  than  25  feet  apart,  according  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  apparatus  given  in  “  Power,”  and  at  each  of  them 
a  small  aperture — say  jy-inch  diameter — is  made  in  the  pipe  and 
threaded.  These  apertures  are  connected  by  a  line  of  ^-inch 
piping  in  which  a  U-tube  half  filled  with  mercury  is  inserted  at 
some  convenient  point.  When  water  is  flowing  in  the  main-pipe, 
there  will  be  a  drop  in  pressure  between  the  two  points,  causing 
the  mercury  to  be  elevated  in  one  leg  of  the  U  and  depressed  in 
the  other.  The  pressure  drop  varies  with  the  velocity  of  flow ; 
and  by  calibrating  the  device  the  volume  of  water  passing  may  be 
determined. 
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THE  INSTALLATION  OF  GLOVER=WEST  VERTICAL  RETORTS  AND  THE  EXTENSIONS  AT  THE 

HELENSBURGH  CORPORATION  GAS=WORKS. 


By  W.  Blair. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  North  British  Gas  Association  of  Gas  Managers,  Sept.  7.] 


The  Helensburgh  Gas-Works,  showing  the  Position  of  the  Vertical  Retorts. 


The  renewal  of  the  carbonizing  plant  and  the  provision  for  the 
increasing  output  of  gas  at  the  Helensburgh  Corporation  Gas- 
Works  having  been  found  necessary,  the  Gas  Committee  acquired 
an  adjoining  plot  of  land,  measuring  126  feet  by  136  feet,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  new  coal-stores  and  carbonizing  plant  which 
would  permit  of  a  railway  siding  into  the  gas-works  from  the 
adjacent  goods  yard. 

The  Glover-West  Retort  Installation. 

With  the  object  of  installing  the  most  suitable  form  of  carbon- 
izing  plant  with  labour-saving  machinery  of  the  required  capacity, 
the  author  made  a  study  of  the  merits  of  the  several  modern 
methods  of  carbonizing  in  horizontal  retorts  with  power  stoking 
machinery,  and  concluded  that,  with  an  annual  make  of  gas  at 
Helensburgh  of  about  60  millions,  it  could  not  be  economically 
introduced  to  produce  results  which  would  warrant  the  entire  re¬ 
construction  of  the  existing  plant. 

The  merits  of  the  system  of  carbonization  in  inclined  retorts 
were  also  considered ;  but  when  comparing  the  working  costs  and 
results  of  both  the  inclined  and  horizontal  retort  systems  with 
those  of  either  the  intermittently  or  continuously  operated  vertical 
retorts,  which  have  during  recent  years  made  such  advance  in  the 


Coke  Extractors  and  Chambers  of  the  Glover- West 
Vertical  Retorts. 


progress  of  the  science  of  gas  manufacture,  the  comparisons  on 
all  points  were  found  to  be  entirely  in  favour  of  the  continuous 
system  of  carbonization  in  vertical  retorts.  In  consequence,  this 
latter  system  was  eventually  chosen  for  the  extensions  of  the  gas 
plant  at  Helensburgh. 

During  the  course  of  the  inspection  of  the  several  carbonizing 
plants  where  vertical  retorts  were  installed,  the  author  had  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  the  Glover-West  vertical  retort  installation 
on  the  continuous  system  in  operation  at  the  St.  Helens  Corpora¬ 
tion  Gas-Works.  It  was  ultimately  realized  that,  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  plant  was  operated,  the  absence  of  smoke 
and  steam  and  other  advantages,  this  system  would  be  the  best 
to  be  recommended  for  adoption  at  Helensburgh — assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  cost  of  the  installation  would  not  be  excessive 
when  taking  all  advantages  into  consideration. 

West’s  Gas  Improvement  Company,  Limited,  the  constructors 
of  the  Glover-West  vertical  retort  plant,  were  invited  to  submit  a 
scheme  and  tender  for  an  installation  to  occupy  the  new  site  on 
the  works,  and  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  minimum 
and  maximum  daily  make  and  the  maximum  annual  make  of  gas, 
with  provision  for  an  increased  output.  The  scheme  and  tender 
having  been  submitted,  a  careful  comparison  was  made  between 
it  and  the  cost  of  installing  other  systems.  The  comparison 
being  in  favour  of  the  Glover-West  system,  and  the  constructors 


Coke  Chambers  of  the  Glover- West  Verticil  Retorts 
at  Helensburgh. 
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Glover-West  Vertical  Retort-House  with  Settings  arranged  in  Units  of  Two  Retorts  each  at 
the  Helensburgh  Corporation  Gas-Works. 


of  the  plant  being  prepared  to  enter  into  a  guarantee  as  to  its 
efficiency,  it  was  arranged  to  test  a  sample  of  the  coal  used  at 
Helensburgh  in  the  St.  Helens  plant,  in  order  to  verify  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  local  coals  could  be  satisfactorily  carbonized  in 

vertical  retorts.  TT  , 

The  results  from  the  tests  with  56  tons  of  coal  sent  to  St.  Helens 
were  so  satisfactory  that  the  author  had  no  hesitation  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  Gas  Committee  to  adopt  the  Glover-West  system, 
and  in  doing  so  to  accept  the  tests  made  at  St.  Helens  as  a  basis 
of  the  calculations  for  the  guarantees  to  be  embodied  in  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  installing  of  the  plant. 

Previous  to  the  test  referred  to  above,  the  Chairman  and  the 


Works  Committee  visited  the  St.  Helens  works,  and  were  highly 
pleased  with  all  they  saw.  On  their  return  to  Helensburgh,  fhey, 
in  their  report  to  the  Council  (dated  J  uly  21  last  year)  recommended 
the  placing  of  a  contract  with  West’s  Gas  Improvement  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  for  the  construction  of  the  work  comprising  coal- 
stores,  retort-house,  and  an  installation  of  Glover- W  est  vertical 
retorts  of  a  total  approximate  capacity  of  500,000  cubic  feet  per 
day,  and  which,  together  with  railway  waggon  tipper,  railway 
siding,  weighing  machine,  and  the  purchase  of  the  land  forming 
the  site  for  the  extension,  in  all  made  a  total  estimated  cost  ot 
£14,711.  To  this  sum  a  small  amount  was  added  to  cover  the  cost 
of  apparatus  considered  necessary  to  make  the  plant  complete. 


Plan  of  the  Installation  of  Glover-West  Vertical  Retorts  at  the  Helensburgh  Corporation  Gas-Works, 
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The  report  of  the  Gas  Committee  to  the  Council  contains  a  long 
list  of  the  advantages  that  they  observed  with  the  Glover-West 
system  during  their  inspection  of  the  plant  at  St.  Helens  ;  and  the 
following  is  a  copy  of  these  advantages  as  given  in  their  report : 

Increased  make  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized. 

Charging  by  gravitation. 

Minimum  mechanical  operations. 

Low  fuel  consumption. 

Conservation  of  heat. 

Waste  heat  of  coke  utilized  for  heating  secondary  air. 

Coke  improved  and  of  greater  value. 

Cool  condition  of  coke  when  discharged. 

High  calorific  value  of  gas. 

Low  percentage  of  inert  gases. 

Increased  yield  of  tar  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized. 

Increased  make  of  gas  per  retort. 

Increased  production  of  ammonia  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized. 
Largely  increased  make  of  gas  on  same  ground  space. 
Improved  labour  conditions  and  at  considerably  reduced  cost. 
Great  economy  and  saving  in  first  cost  of  land  and  buildings. 
Reduced  wear  and  tear  on  retorts. 

No  naphthalene  difficulties. 

No  nuisance  from  dust,  flame,  steam,  or  smoke. 

Noiseless  in  action. 


The  Gable  End  of  the  Vertical  Retort=House. 


The  coal  sent  to  and  tested  in  the  St.  Helens  plant  produced 
on  an  average  during  the  test  11,625  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  of 
coal  of  an  illuminating  power  of  i6-n  candles  with  the  No.  2 
“Metropolitan”  burner,  the  calorific  value  being  576‘9  B.Th.U. 
gross  or  5i3‘8  B.Th.U.  net.  This  test,  as  already  stated,  formed 
the  basis  of  the  guarantees  included  in  the  contract.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  seen,  by  comparison  with  the  tests  made  on  the  plant  at 
Helensburgh,  that  with  the  same  class  of  coal  (Woodilea  nuts)  the 
results  were  better  than  those  at  St.  Helens,  and  the  guarantees 
are  in  consequence  amply  fulfilled. 

The  plant  was  completed  and  put  into  operation  on  July  4,  and 
within  eighteen  hours,  the  horizontal  retort-house  was  shut  down 
completely  and  has  remained  so  since — the  whole  of  the  gas  being 
made  in  the  Glover-West  vertical  retorts. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  tests  made  on  the  plant  at 
Helensburgh  on  Woodilea  washed  nuts — 

Duration  of  test . Aug.  25  to  27,  1911. 

Coal  carbonized  per  retort  in  24  hours . 3-  06  tons. 

Gas  made  per  ton  of  coal  (N.T.P.)  ....  12,605  cubic  feet. 

Illuminating  power 

(No.  2  “  Metropolitan  "  burner) . 16  "3  candles. 

Fuel  account . 11 '68  per  cent. 

Comparing  the  foregoing  results  with  those  obtained  at  St. 
Helens,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  guarantees  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  the  coal  carbonized  per  retort  per  24  hours  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5  cwt.,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  obtained  from  the  coal 
is  almost  1000  cubic  feet  per  ton  more  than  the  guarantee. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  plant  will  effect 
a  saving  per  annum  of  £1100  to  £ 1200 ,  and  the  labour  costs  will 
be  at  the  very  least  50  per  cent,  lower  than  those  with  the  old 
system  of  working.  The  author  hopes  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
submitting  at  a  future  meeting  full  details  on  this  point  and  based 
on  twelve  months’  actual  working. 

The  author,  in  submitting  the  reason  which  induced  the  Gas 
Committee  of  Helensburgh  to  decide  upon  the  introduction  of 
vertical  retorts,  would  have  preferred  that  a  longer  period  should 


have  elapsed  between  the  putting  into  operation  of  the  plant  and 
the  reading  of  this  paper,  in  order  that  the  results  could  have  been 
given  for  a  working  experience  extending  over  the  greater  part  of 
a  year.  He  has,  however,  every  confidence  in  stating,  from  the 
average  results  already  obtained,  that  the  favourable  anticipations 
which  prompted  their  decision  to  instal  the  plant,  will  be  more 
than  realized.  In  support  of  this  statement,  it  maybe  mentioned 
that  the  average  make  of  gas  per  ton  for  all  the  coal  carbonized 
from  the  date  when  the  installation  was  put  into  operation  to  the 
present  time  works  out  at  12,345  cubic  feet. 

Apart  from  the  carbonizing  results,  one  of  the  questions  which 
suggests  itself  to  be  of  paramount  importance  is  that  of  mainten¬ 
ance  ;  and  on  this  point,  although  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  conclusion  with  so  short  a  period  of  working,  the  absence 
of  costly  mechanism,  the  slow  speed  of  the  mechanical  operations, 
and  the  almost  ideal  conditions  under  which  the  retorts  work, 
suggest  a  long  life. 

The  Extensions  of  Plant  at  the  Helensburgh  Gas-Works. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  extensions,  including  the 
coal-handling  and  storing  plant,  with  vertical  retort-house  and 
installation  of  Glover-West  vertical  retorts  at  the  Helensburgh 
Gas-Works. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  North  British  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  to  enable  the  coal  waggons  to  run  direct  from  the  railway 
siding  into  the  coal-store.  The  railway  track  is  extended  across 
the  coal-store  to  a  point  where  a  hydraulic  waggon  tipper  lifts  one 
end  of  the  waggon  and  discharges  the  coal  to  the  mouth  of  a  coal 
breaker — thus  facilitating  the  discharge  of  the  coal  to  the  plant. 
The  waggons  are  weighed  on  a  weighbridge  situated  inside  the 
coal-store,  and  there  is  a  turntable  to  enable  them  to  be  diverted 
to  lines  leading  to  other  parts  of  the  stores  and  works. 

The  retort-house  is  constructed  of  steel  stanchions  of  modern 
design,  with  walls  of  4^-inch  brickwork  built  in  between  longi¬ 
tudinal  girders  and  the  main  principals  or  stanchions,  except  on 
the  coal-store  side  and  the  main  gable  end,  which  are  covered  in 
by  galvanized  corrugated  iron  sheeting. 

There  are  two  settings  of  retorts  on  the  Glover- West  system 
of  continuous  carbonization.  Each  setting  contains  eight  retorts, 
making  a  total  of  sixteen  retorts  for  the  complete  installation. 
The  arrangement  of  the  retorts  in  the  settings  enables  any  two 
retorts  to  be  in  operation,  and,  in  consequence,  the  output  of  the 
installation  can  be  readily  regulated  to  meet  the  requirements 
ranging  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  make  of  gas.  To 
provide  for  economy  in  working  when  the  setting  is  on  minimum 
make,  each  setting  is  constructed  with  a  twin  producer. 

The  coal  is  received  from  railway  waggons  by  a  West’s  coal 
breaker,  for  breaking  the  large  pieces  of  coal  to  the  size  required. 
From  the  breaker  the  coal  is  directed  to  a  gravity-bucket  type  of 
elevator  and  conveyor,  which  raises  the  coal  and  distributes  it  to 
a  bunker  of  a  capacity  of  24  hours’  supply,  which  is  placed  above 
the  retort-bench  and  provided  with  a  number  of  outlets  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  retorts. 

Each  retort  is  independently  supplied  with  coal  from  the  over¬ 
head  bunker  through  a  gas-tight  coal  valve  to  a  feeding  hopper, 
from  which  the  coal  slowly  and  continuously  falls  by  gravitation 
to  the  retort,  and  through  it  to  a  coke-receiving  chamber.  The 
coal  on  passing  through  the  retort  becomes  completely  carbonized ; 
and  the  residual  coke  is  extracted  by  means  of  a  worm  extractor 
at  the  base  of  each  retort.  The  speed  of  the  worm  regulates  the 
speed  at  which  the  coal  is  continuously  passing  through  the  re¬ 
tort.  The  coke  accumulated  in  the  coke-receiving  chamber  below 
the  retort  is  periodically  discharged  to  coke  barrows  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  coke-store. 

In  connection  with  the  Glover-West  system  of  carbonization, 
the  heating  of  the  retorts  is  an  important  feature,  and  is  specially 
applicable  to  continuous  carbonization  in  vertical  retorts.  The 
combustion  chambers  are  arranged  in  tiers,  each  tier  being  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  other.  The  products  of  combustion,  after  passing 
around  the  retorts,  enter  a  common  duct  which  is  exterior  to  the 
combustion  chambers ;  and  the  waste  gases  then  circulate  through 
chambers  situated  at  the  top  ends  of  the  retorts  before  entering 
the  chimney. 

Further,  in  the  Glover- West  system  of  heating  vertical  retorts, 
the  secondary  air  supply  for  completing  the  combustion  of  the 
producer  gas  in  the  several  separate  combustion  chambers  cir¬ 
culates  around  the  base  of  the  retorts,  extracting  the  heat  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  coke  to  the  walls  of  the  bottom  section  of  the 
retorts  which  at  the  base  are  constructed  of  cast  iron. 

The  recovery  of  the  heat  from  the  coke  in  the  Glover-West 
system  ensures  very  considerable  economy  in  fuel  consumption. 
It  also  enables  the  coke  to  be  discharged  in  such  a  cool  state  that 
no  quenching  is  required. 

The  construction  of  the  coke  extractor  is  another  important 
point  in  connection  with  the  Glover- West  system,  as  the  worm  is 
constructed  in  two  parts,  to  enable  one  part  to  revolve  away  from 
the  other  and  disclose  an  aperture  sufficiently  large  to  readily 
permit  the  use  of  scurfing  tools  and  the  inspection  of  the  retort. 
This  extractor  gear  is  driven  by  a  gas-engine  and  driving  gear 
having  a  very  considerable  range  of  speed  regulation,  which 
enables  the  speed  of  the  coal  passing  through  the  retorts  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  class  of  coal  being  carbonized.  The 
gas-engine,  which  is  of  4^  B.H.P.,  is  duplicated  to  provide  for  con¬ 
tinuous  working.  A  safety  device  is  fitted  to  each  set  of  coke  ex¬ 
tractor  gear  to  prevent  breakage  in  the  event  of  overload. 

The  coal  plant  is  driven  by  a  gas-engine ;  and  the  gravity 
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bucket  type  of  coal  conveyor  also  serves  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  coke  to  the  top  of  the  retort-bench  when  it  is  required  to 
supply  coke  to  the  retorts  on  starting-up  the  plant  and  after  the 
retorts  are  scurfed.  This  conveyor  also  raises  the  coke  required 
for  the  producer — the  coke  being  delivered  to  a  hopper  shoot 
arranged  to  supply  the  producer  filling  waggon. 

The  gas  is  taken  off  at  the  top  of  the  retorts  and  passes,  through 
pipes,  to  the  condensing  mains  and  thence  to  a  foul  main,  which  is 
provided  with  a  retort-house  governor.  The  foul  main  extends 
across  the  works,  and  is  connected  up  to  the  foul  main  of  the  old 
horizontal  retort-house  plant. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  at  this  meeting  to  state  that  the 
Glover-West  system  of  continuous  carbonization  is  partly  of 
Scottish  origin  on  account  of  its  early  association  with  the  late 
Mr.  W  illiam  Young,  the  well-known  inventor  of  the  successful 
continuous  process  of  carbonization  in  vertical  retorts  as  applied 
to  the  shale  oil  industry,  and  which  has  been  in  operation  during 
many  years  in  Scotland.  Mr.  William  Young  was  co-patentee 
with’  Mr.  Samuel  Glover,  the  Gas  Engineer  to  the  St.  Helens 
Corporation,  in  the  first  patent,  the  subsequent  development  of 
which  is  due  to  the  co-operation  between  Mr.  Samuel  Glover  and 
Mr.  John  West,  the  pioneer  of  modern  methods  in  retort-house 
practice,  and  who  has  probably  had  a  longer  and  more  intimate 
experience  of  carbonizing  plants  than  any  other  gas  engineer  at 
present  living. 

Tests  Made  at  the  Helensburgh  Gas-Works  with 
Glover-West’s  Vertical  Retorts. 

From  9  a.m.,  Aug.  28,  to  12  noon,  Aug.  31- 

Gas  made . 49i>5°°  cubic  feet  [n.t.p.] 

Total  coal  carbonized . 37  tons  14  cwt. 

Gas  made  per  ton . i?,°37  cubic  feet. 

Coal  carbonized  per  retort  per  24 

hours . 3-02  tons. 

Fuel  consumed . 11  *7  per  cent. 

From  6  p.m.,  Sept.  2,  till  6  p.m.,  Sept.  6  (a  period  of  96  hours)  the  gas 
made  with  four  retorts  was  740,800  cubic  feet.  The  average  quantity  of  gas 
made  per  retort  per  24  hours  was  46,300  cubic  feet. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  A.  Yuill  (Dundee)  said  that  some  of  them  remembered 
the  interest  which  was  excited  years  ago  when  inclined  retorts 
were  put  in ;  and  while  they  had  got  the  vertical  retort  before 
them  now,  they  must  not  imagine  it  was  going  to  “  lick  creation,” 
because  they  knew  that  some  of  their  contemporaries — if  not  in 
Scotland,  at  least  in  England— were  getting  remarkable  results 
from  a  new  adaptation  of  their  horizontal  retorts,  with  hydraulic 
charging  machines,  which  were  not  possible  before.  Each  of  them 
would  require  to  study  his  own  works.  He  (Mr.  Yuill)  was  one 
who  could  afford  to  wait  a  little  longer.  He  had  got  over  30  per 
cent,  of  spare  retorts  in  winter;  and,  getting  good  results,  he  was 
satisfied.  His  position  was  that  for  him  to  erect  a  bench  of  ver¬ 
ticals  just  now,  would  add  considerably  to  his  capital  expenditure 
when  it  was  not  required  for  carbonizing  purposes.  He  believed 
that  the  extra  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  would  absorb  the 
savings  to  be  got  from  vertical  retorts  in  his  case,  compared  with 
the  best  system  of  working  horizontal  retorts. 

Mr.  D.  Robertson  (Dunoon),  as  one  who,  the  previous  Satur¬ 
day,  saw  Mr.  Blair’s  installation  of  vertical  retorts,  said  he  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  he  was  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  the  installation  was  compact,  and  every¬ 
thing  worked  so  smoothly.  He  could  not  help  contrasting,  when 
the  retorts  were  being  drawn,  the  ease  of  the  operation,  with  the 
operation  as  at  present  conducted  with  horizontal  retorts,  in  a 
small  or  medium-sized  gas-works.  The  man  simply  went  forward 
and  pulled  a  lever,  and  there  dropped  out  a  big  barrowful  of  com¬ 
paratively  cold  coke.  There  was  no  quenching  of  the  coke  with 
water,  and  there  was  no  steam.  He  failed  to  see  why  this  system 
of  charging  retorts,  or  of  gas  making,  could  not  be  introduced  into 
even  smaller  gas-works  than  those  at  Helensburgh.  They  knew 
that  it  was  possible  to  work  with  two  of  the  Glover-West  retorts, 
as  a  minimum.  Two  retorts  would,  from  Mr.  Blair’s  figures,  make 
from  76,000  to  80,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  during  24  hours.  This 
came  down  to  a  small  gas-works;  and  one  man  could  do  the  work. 
He  (Mr.  Robertson)  thought  that  a  considerable  saving  could 
be  effected  in  most  gas-works  which  were  in  a  position  to  adopt 
the  vertical  retort  system.  Another  advantage,  he  thought,  could 
be  worked  into  this.  It  struck  him,  when  he  was  watching  the 
operation,  that  if  anything  went  wrong  with  the  coal-elevating 
plant,  there  would  require  to  be  some  plan  for  elevating  coal  by 
hand ;  but  he  was  thinking  that  if  a  gas-works  were  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  an  installation  might  be  placed  so  that  the  retorts 
could  be  charged  by  hand,  which  would  be  a  distinct  saving. 

Mr.  Blair  thanked  the  members  for  the  hearty  reception  they 
had  given  to  the  figures  he  had  laid  before  them.  If  he  had  been 
in  Mr.  Yuill’s  position,  of  having  30  per  cent,  excess  of  horizontal 
retorts  beside  him,  he  would  never  have  gone  in  for  verticals.  It 
was  a  question  of  policy  with  him.  He  cast  his  lot  in  favour  of 
verticals;  and  he  found  that  he  would  not  be  disappointed.  He 
thanked  Mr.  Robertson  for  the  remarks  he  had  made.  He  might 
say  that  he  had  considered  all  the  possibilities  of  a  breakdown, 
even  in  the  extracting  gear ;  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
a  temporary  service  if  needed.  Everyone  who  went  in  for  mecha¬ 
nism  must  make  up  his  mind  for  a  breakdown  occasionally.  He 
could  see  how  the  temporary  work  could  be  done ;  and  the  plant 
was  already  in  the  works  for  the  doing  of  it. 


SUCTION  GAS=ENGINES  AND  PRODUCERS  AND 
THE  DIESEL  OIL=ENGINE. 


In  a  paper  which  he  submitted  to  the  Engineering  Section  of  the 
British  Association  at  Portsmouth  last  week,  Mr.  W.  A.  Tookey 
furnished  a  comparison  of  test  performances  of  suction  gas  engines 
and  producers,  with  results  obtained  in  daily  operation,  and  notes 
upon  working  costs  for  fuel,  oil,  labour,  &c.  The  contribution 
was  a  lengthy  one,  and  embraced  a  number  of  tables  and  charts. 
Mr.  C.  Day  also  communicated  a  paper  on  the  Diesel  oil-engine. 

SUCTION  GAS-ENGINES  AND  PRODUCERS. 

The  following  are  portions  of  Mr.  Tookey’s  paper. 

It  has  so  long  been  customary  to  state  that  the  consumption  of 
coal  (anthracite)  by  suction  gas  engines  and  producers  is  about 
1  lb.  per  brake  horse-power  per  hour,  that  it  is  rarely  borne  in 
mind  that  such  a  statement  is  made  by  makers  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  stipulating  a  safe  figure  in  contract  guarantees,  well 
knowing  that  this  leaves  a  margin  for  contingencies  which  enables 
them  to  comply  with  specified  duties  without  the  risk  of  incurring 
penalties  which  are  sometimes  insisted  upon  by  purchasers  or 
by  consulting  engineers  on  their  behalf.  It  will  come  as  a  surprise 
to  many,  therefore,  that  in  the  majority  of  the  tests  the  actual 
consumption  of  a  combined  set  of  engine  and  producer,  working 
with  anthracite,  irrespective  of  size,  but,  naturally,  dependent  some¬ 
what  upon  design  and  date  of  manufacture,  is  between  o  7  and 
0-85  lb.  per  B.H.P.  hour.  When  allowances  are  made  for  the 


Fig.  1.— Chart  Showing  the  Fuel  Consumption  in  B.H.P.  Tests. 


different  conditions  under  which  the  respective  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted,  the  varying  qualities  of  fuel,  and  the  diversities  in  rate  of 
fuel  consumption  in  producers  of  different  designs,  the  figures  for 
the  coal  consumption  on  the  B.H.P.  hour  basis  are  remarkably 
uniform  for  engines  loaded  more  or  less  up  to  the  full  outputs  for 
which  they  are  severally  capable.  It  cannot  then  be  doubted  that 
suction  gas  engines  and  producers  of  moderate  power  and  modern 
construction  do,  in  fact,  give  far  better  results  as  regards  thermal 
efficiency  than  any  other  apparatus  using  solid  fuel  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  power  generation.  From  figures  which  refer  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel  of  gas  engines  and  producers  when  working  at 
about  half-load,  it  would  appear  that  the  B.H.P.  hour  can  still  be 
obtained  from  less  than  1  lb.  of  anthracite  under  average  con¬ 
ditions  of  tests.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  efficiency  of  gas- 
power  plants  falls  off  very  considerably  when  the  output  is  low  ; 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  facts. 

But  while  the  performances  of  suction  gas  power  plants  are 
shown  to  be  astonishingly  low  under  test  conditions,  inasmuch 
as  those  conditions  can  never  be  maintained  in  everyday  factory 
service,  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  they  are  affected.  No  account 
is  taken  of  the  wastage  of  coal  in  consequence  of  the  producer 
being  put  in  the  charge  of  men  more  or  less  acquainted  with  their 
duties,  and,  therefore,  more  or  less  careful  to  obtain  those  con¬ 
ditions  which  will  result  in  economical  working.  The  factory 
owner  also  desires  to  know  what  he  can  expect  the  average  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  gas  engine  and  producer  to  be  when  the  engine 
is  working  throughout  the  day  under  loads  that  are  ever  varying 
according  to  the  work  passing  through  the  driven  machines.  He 
wishes  to  know  how  far  the  test  figures  will  be  affected  by  the  un¬ 
avoidable  losses  due  to  the  continued  slow  combustion  of  the  fuel 
during  stand-by  hours.  He  also  requires  information  as  to  pro¬ 
bable  total  fuel  consumption  when  desiring  to  fix  upon  the  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity  of  an  engine  he  is  about  to  purchase,  as  though 
he  wishes  to  provide  plenty  of  margin  to  cope  with  future  exten¬ 
sions,  or  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  development  of  a  fault  in 
either  the  gas  producer  or  the  engine,  which  may  temporaril} 
restrict  the  amount  of  power  available  per  explosion,  yet  he  does 
not  want  to  put  down  a  larger  engine  than  is  necessary,  it  that 
larger  engine  will  result  in  a  greatly  increased  bill  tor  tue  . 
is  impossible,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  compute,  other  than 
approximately,  the  average  load  upon  the  ordinary  factory  engine 
hour  after  hour  under  working  conditions.  It  is  possible  to  take 
account  of  the  coal  consumed  over  a  period,  and  obtain  the  figures 
that  give  the  average  hourly  consumption  of  fuel— figures  whicn 
will  include  the  stand-by  losses  as  if  they  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  fuel  consumption  during  working  hours.  What  are  believed 
by  the  author  to  be  reliable  figures  in  this  connection  have  been 
compiled  mainly  from  reports  forwarded  to  the  makers  of  the 
engines  and  producers  by  the  users,  while  a  number  refer  to  in¬ 
stallations  working  under  his  own  personal  supervision. 

In  order  to  show  clearly  the  relation  of  rated  H.P.  to  hourl> 
consumption  of  fuel,  the  accompanying  chart  has  been  prepared. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  divergence  that 
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must  exist  in  the  different  conditions  that  apply  in  individual 
installations,  the  results,  as  plotted,  are  more  uniform  than  one 
would  expect  to  be  possible.  Only  in  one  or  two  cases  do  the 
performances  nearly  approach  the  figure  that  would  be  reached 
if  the  fuel  consumed  amounted  to  1  lb.  per  rated  B.H.P.  hour, 
even  when,  as  in  all  the  cases,  stand-by  and  all  other  losses  are 
included.  It  appears  that  practice,  as  represented  by  such  figures, 
well  bears  out  the  claims  advanced  by  the  makers  of  suction  gas 
engines  and  plants.  Speaking  generally,  it  would  appear  that  the 
average  consumption  of  fuel  of  suction  gas  plants  is  at  the  rate  of 
o'6  lb.  of  fuel  per  rated  B.H.P.  per  hour,  inclusive  of  all  losses. 


o 
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3 

o 

a: 

t- 
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Fig.  2.— Actual  Hourly  Consumption  of  Fuel,  including  Variations  due 
to  Different  Grades  of  Fuel,  Load  Fluctuations,  Different  Load  Factors, 
Length  of  Stand-by  Periods,  Ability  of  Attendants,  Rate  of  Combus¬ 
tion  in  Producer,  &c. 


The  more  one  ponders  over  the  results  as  set  forth  in  the  chart, 
the  more  one  wonders  that  so  much  power  can  be  procured  for  so 
little  fuel.  Take  the  group  of  engines  between  30  and  50  B.H.P. 
In  a  score  or  more  of  engines,  all  working  with  different  kinds  of 
fuel,  in  different  districts,  in  charge  of  men  of  different  ability, 
driving  machinery  at  work  for  a  different  number  of  hours  per 
day,  and  with  a  different  load-factor,  and  with  a  constantly  differ¬ 
ing  rate  of  output,  involving,  apart  from  differences  in  size  and 
style  of  producers,  different  rates  of  fuel  combustion  per  unit  of 
fire  area,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  difference  of  10  lbs.  of  fuel  per 
hour,  or  thereabouts,  represents  the  higher  and  lower  limits  of 
fuel  consumption.  This  is  a  record  that  stands  unrivalled  by  any 
other  form  of  prime  mover  in  units  of  equal  size.  Can  any  steam- 
engine  enthusiast  imagine  any  boiler-house  where  the  stoker  is 
expected  to  fire  not  more  than  20  to  30  lbs.  of  coal  within  an  hour, 
to  feed  an  engine  taking  steam  to  generate  a  maximum  of  40  rated 
H.P.  ?  Even  with  improvements  in  steam-engine  practice  made 
in  recent  years,  no  type  exists  that,  with  an  efficient  boiler,  can  be 
sold  at  a  price  and  run  for  such  a  cost  as  will  successfully  com¬ 
pete  with  the  gas-power  plant.  Some  figures  are  given  which, 
emanating  from  actual  users,  show  beyond  doubt  that  for  moderate 
powers  suction  gas  engines  and  plants  are  preferable  to  steam- 
engines,  even  when  the  fuel  required  for  the  latter  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  anthracite. 

But,  apart  from  the  questions  of  comparisons  already  mentioned, 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  a  gas- 
power  plant,  it  is  not  only  the  production  of  good  gas  that  matters, 
but  also  the  admixture  of  the  gas  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  air 
to  form  an  explosive  mixture  within  the  walls  of  the  engine 
cylinder.  Upon  the  efficacy  of  such  proportioning  of  the  mixture 
on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  depends  the  amount  of  energy  to  be 
obtained  per  working  stroke ;  and  thereby  the  power  and  economy 
of  the  engine  is  at  once  affected.  That  such  low  hourly  consump¬ 
tions  can  be  so  universally  obtained  with  suction  gas-plants,  proves 
that  the  attendant  is  powerless  to  affect  economy  to  any  appreci¬ 
able  extent,  and,  conversely,  that  the  necessary  manipulation  is 
so  readily  learned  that  the  factory  owner  can  safely  rely  upon 
uniformly  economical  working. 

-  In  many  cases,  owing  to  carelessness  or  neglect,  the  stand-by 
losses  are  permitted  to  approach  10  lbs.  per  stand-by  hour,  instead 
of  from  4  to  5  lbs.,  as  is  the  usual  figure  in  practical  working. 
The  lowest  stand-by  consumption  known  to  the  author  is  one  of 
1  lb.  per  hour.  But  this  is  rarely  obtained ;  it  being  necessary,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  fire  being  in  a  fairly  active  state  for  ready 
quickening  in  the  morning  to  the  gas-making  temperature,  to  allow 
rather  more  air  to  pass  through  the  furnace  than  is  there  implied. 
A  change  in  the  direction  or  intensity  of  the  wind  may  result  in 
letting  the  fire  die  out  if  combustion  is  too  slow ;  and  it  is  therefore 
deemed  to  be  more  prudent  to  ensure  a  prompt  start  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  than  to  cut  down  the  stand-by  losses  to  the  uttermost. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  power  user,  no  saving,  even 
though  it  might  be  a  large  one  as  regards  fuel  consumption,  would 
be  of  practical  service  if  the  working  of  a  suction  gas  engine  were 
to  be  unreliable  or  constantly  subject  to  sudden  interruptions 
from  derangements  of  a  temporary  character.  Much  has  been 
stated  at  various  times  with  respect  to  the  lack  of  strength,  or 
“  sensitiveness,”  of  some  portions  of  the  mechanism  of  a  gas 
engine,  which  makes  it  unreliable.  But,  after  all,  the  question  of 
reliability  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  attendant. 
If  the  driver  fails  to  detect  the  development  of  a  defect,  and  omits 
the  “  stitch  in  time,”  it  is  indisputable  that  a  gas-power  plant  is 
more  liable  to  sudden  interruptions  than  steam.  This  does  not 
infer  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  attendant  to  stand  by  the  engine 
during  the  whole  period  of  working.  Occasional  inspection  only 
is  called  for ;  but  this  should  be  given  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and 
systematically.  Experience  soon  shows  the  parts  most  likely  to 
give  trouble ;  and  once  these  are  kept  under  watchful  care,  long- 


continued  operation  is  secured.  Throughout  the  world  there 
could  no  doubt  be  mentioned  many  instances  in  which  long-con¬ 
tinued  non-stop  runs  have  been  made.  Information  given  with 
regard  to  several  installations,  collected  almost  at  random,  must 
emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  not  really  much  to  choose 
between  steam  and  gas  engines  with  regard  to  reliability.  In 
fact,  a  statement  made  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  Workington  Bridge 
and  Boiler  Company,  well  summarizes  the  matter  in  question: 
“  As  regards  reliability,  there  is  practically  nothing  in  it  between 
the  two ;  possibly  the  steam  plant  has  the  advantage,  if  anything, 
as  regards  actual  stoppage.”  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  firm  in 
question,  after  making  a  change  from  steam  power,  comprising  a 
compound,  horizontal,  enclosed  type  of  engine,  with  forced  lubrica¬ 
tion,  supplied  with  steam  at  80  lbs.  pressure  from  a  Lancashire 
boiler.  This  almost  equal  reliability  has  been  obtained  simul¬ 
taneously  with  a  reduction  in  working  costs  from  I'igsd.  to  o'452d. 
per  unit,  including  fuel,  labour,  oil,  water,  repairs,  &c.  From  the 
examples  he  quotes,  the  author  does  not  intend  to  infer  that  in 
every  conceivable  case  gas  power  would  be  preferable  to  steam. 
Circumstances  arise  in  individual  cases  where  the  claims  of  each 
have  to  be  closely  considered ;  and  in  a  number  of  instances,  he 
has  felt  it  his  duty  to  advise  his  clients  to  adopt  steam  power  rather 
than  gas. 

Recent  improvements  in  design  have  done  much  to  increase  the 
elasticity  of  the  gas-engine.  The  old  comparatively  slow-speed 
engine  with  “  hit-and-miss  ”  governing  is  still  looked  upon  by  many 
engineers  as  being  the  most  economical  type.  But,  in  the  author’s 
experience,  the  most  ardent  adherents  to  this  opinion  are  the  com¬ 
mercial  representatives  of  engineering  firms  who  exclusively  offer 
engines  governed  on  the  “  hit-and-miss  ”  system.  He  has  noticed 
more  than  once  a  somewhat  sudden  abandonment  of  such  opinions 
by  these  gentlemen,  when  the  firms  they  represent  put  an  engine 
with  throttle-governing  mechanism  upon  the  market.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  most  British  makers  are  offering  engines  of  both  types 
of  speed  regulation  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  price  came  into  consideration,  and  if  no  choice  were  to 
be  submitted,  users  generally  would  accept  the  throttle-governed 
engine,  and  admit  its  great  advantages.  It  is  not  the  fractional 
saving  of  coal  of  one  method  of  governing  over  the  other  that 
matters,  even  if  this  were  positively  in  favour  of  either ;  but  it  is 
the  greater  smoothness  of  running,  the  graduated  force  derived 
from  consecutive  explosions  instead  of  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  explosions  of  full  intensity,  that  make  for  so  distinct  an  im¬ 
provement,  while  the  diminution  of  working  stresses  in  the  more 
important  working  parts  gives  consequent  longer  life.  But  there 
is  another  improvement  that  has  synchronized  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  throttle-governed  engine,  and  which  has  been  some¬ 
what  overlooked,  or,  at  all  events,  not  properly  appreciated ;  and 
that  is  the  increased  rotative  speed  of  the  latter  types  of  gas- 
engines.  It  has  frequently  been  contended  that  a  quick-running 
engine  must  of  necessity  be  inferior  to  one  that  makes  but  a 
comparatively  few  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
the  author  to  discuss  this  question — facts  speak  louder  than 
words.  In  the  author’s  opinion,  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  power 
generation  per  unit  of  time,  and  consequent  greater  ability  to  deal 
with  sudden  increases  of  load,  without  the  slowing  of  the  engine, 
is  a  very  decided  improvement. 

Engineers  being  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  brake  horse-power 
(foot-pounds-minute  rating)  of  an  engine,  are  apt  to  regard  this  as 
being  the  sole  consideration  when  selecting  sizes.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  slow- 
speed  engine  would  be  equally  as  satisfactory  as  a  quick-revolution 
engine  of  equal  horse  power  under  all  circumstances.  For  any 
engine  to  be  successful  under  working  conditions,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rate  of  generation  of  power  shall  be  equal  to  the  rate  of 
absorption  of  power.  Machinery  of  some  descriptions  demands 
an  output  of  power,  for  perhaps  but  a  few  seconds,  much  greater 
than  that  required  over  a  longer  period.  Every  gas-engine  expert 
knows  that,  under  ordinary  factory  conditions,  when  the  load  is 
variable,  the  sequence  of  explosions  occurring  is  far  from  uniform. 
In  a  “  hit-and-miss”  governed  engine,  for  example,  there  may  be 
as  many  as  twenty  or  more  consecutive  explosions  during  a  count 
lasting  one  minute,  while  for  the  remainder  of  the  count  only  three 
or  four  in  sequence  are  required  by  the  load.  During  the  whole 
minute,  the  rate  of  power  generation  may  be  well  within  the 
capacity  of  the  engine  on  the  horse-power-minute  basis,  yet  during 
the  time  of  greater  stress  the  rate  of  power  absorption  might  be 
more  than  that  of  generation,  and,  involving  reduced  speed,  as  a 
consequence  still  further  limits  the  ability  of  the  gas-engine  to 
deal  with  the  momentarily  excessive  load.  It  will  be  apparent 
from  this  that  if  the  engine  were  to  be  no  larger  with  regard  to 
ultimate  output  capacity,  but  of  quicker  revolutions,  the  rate  of 
power  generation  would  be  able  to  cope  more  successfully  with 
momentary  overloads.  The  higher  speed  of  revolution  that  is 
now  common  practice,  coupled  with  the  improved  method  of 
throttle-governing,  undoubtedly  biings  the  gas-engine  into  a  more 
favourable  position  to  withstand  the  criticism  of  lack  of  overload 
capacity  that  has  so  frequently  been  levelled  against  it. 

The  next  matter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Tookey  is  the  considerable 
improvement  that  has  recently  been  effected  in  connection  with 
methods  of  lubrication.  In  the  latest  types  of  gas-engines,  there 
appears  to  be  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  in  oil  consumption,  to 
some  extent  independent  of  size.  In  all  the  records  that  the 
author  has  been  able  to  collect,  there  are  very  few  reliable  figures 
which  indicate  the  consumption  of  water  for  washing  the  gas, 
for  generating  water  vapour  in  the  producer,  and  for  cooling  the 
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engine  cylinder.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  water  service  is 
taken  from  the  mains  supplying  the  other  portions  of  the  factory  ; 
and  the  only  meter  readings  available  are  those  which  refer  to  the 
water  consumption  for  the  factories  as  a  whole.  I  lie  quantity 
of  water  used  greatly  depends  upon  the  men  in  charge.  Some 
evidently  find  it  advisable  to  run  a  fairly  copious  supply  through 
the  coke-scrubber,  in  order  to  obtain  cool  gas,  probably  when  the 
connections  are  short,  and  little  atmospheric  cooling  is  possible. 
In  other  instances,  there  is  no  doubt  that  more  water  is  used  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Depending  upon  the  situation  of  the 
engine-room  with  regard  to  the  factory  as  a  whole,  and  also  upon 
the  class  of  work  undertaken,  so  does  the  cost  of  attendance  vary. 
For  example,  in  water-works  the  cost  of  attendance  is  higher  than 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  factories,  where  it  is  possible  for  the  driver 
to  fill  up  time  not  required  for  the  operation  of  the  plant  by  doing 
useful  work  elsewhere.  But  even  in  such  cases,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  attendant  is  required  to  keep  the  pumping 
machinery,  as  well  as  the  engines,  in  good  order.  Again,  in  many 
systems  o'f  works’  cost  keeping,  the  time  spent  in  making  repairs 
is  included ;  while  in  others  expenses  of  this  nature  arc  treated 
separately,  all  repairs  being  effected  by  some  outside  contractor. 
Whether 'an  engine  be  small  or  large,  the  wages  of  the  attendant 
varies  only  with  the  standard  rate  for  such  work  in  the  various 
districts.  In  some  instances,  the  wages  cover  all  the  working 
hours  ot  factory  operation;  but  in  others,  day  and  night  shifts  are 
employed,  with  occasional  relief  men.  The  reputed  costs  for 
attendance  for  a  number  of  installations  vary  from  2d.  to  iq’bd. 
per  working  hour  of  the  engine,  based  upon  the  wages  actually 
paid.  But  in  some  cases  repairs  arc  included,  while  in  others 
allowances  have  been  made  for  the  time  that  is  spent  on  work 
outside  the  actual  attendance  upon  the  engine  and  producer.  It 
can  be  claimed,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  suction  gas 
engines  and  producers  enable  users  of  power  to  obtain  the  means 
of  driving  their  factories  at  extremely  low  cost ;  and  in  these  days 
of  keen  commercial  competition  the  facts  suggest  that  they  may 
well  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  economical  to  instal  gas 
power  in  preference  to  existing  methods  of  power  generation, 
which,  though  probably  adequate  as  regards  power,  and  reliable 
in  everyday  work,  are  inferior  to  gas-power  installations  in  respect 
to  the  whole  of  the  working  expenses  attached  to  them. 

Low  cost  of  operation,  however,  would  not  in  itself  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  basis  for  comparison.  Consideration  must  also  be  given  to 
the  amount  of  repairs  necessary  and  the  expense  attached  to 
renewals.  Information  collected  shows  that  for  periods  varying 
from  one  to  seven  years  the  expense  for  upkeep  of  the  gas-power 
plant  is  practically  negligible.  The  author’s  experience  in  this 
matter  extends  over  many  years  of  working  of  individual  installa¬ 
tions  ;  and,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  can  confirm  the 
statements  made  by  the  users  of  the  engines.  Naturally,  much 
depends  upon  the  attendant ;  and  if  compensation  for  wear  and 
tear  be  neglected,  and  if  the  “  stitch  in  time  ”  is  not  given,  the 
engine  will  continue  to  operate  until  “  something  happens.”  But 
then  either  a  big  bill  has  to  be  faced  for  an  expensive  overhaul, 
or  a  smaller  amount  is  spent  in  making  as  good  a  job  as  possible 
for  the  money.  The  chief  items  of  expense  occur  in  the  renewal 
of  piston  rings,  refacing  and,  perhaps,  renewal  of  exhaust  valve, 
and  reboring  or  renewal  of  cylinder  liner.  The  bearings  require 
occasional  refitting,  but  rarely  need  relining.  As  far  as  the  piston 
rings  are  concerned,  the  usual  rate  of  renewal  is  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  year.  The  exhaust-valve  may  need  to  be  replaced  about  every 
four  or  five  years  ;  while  the  life  of  a  liner  and  piston  can  betaken 
as  an  average  at  about  seven  years.  Of  course,  these  periods 
vary  according  to  the  actual  number  of  hours  worked  during  the 
periods  referred  to,  and  according  to  the  attention  given  to  minor 
matters — such  as  rebushing  of  levers,  and  replacement  of  worn 
pins  and  spindles,  which,  if  neglected,  may  cause  excessive  de¬ 
terioration  of  other  working  parts.  As  far  as  the  producer  is 
concerned,  the  fire-bricks  lining  the  generator  require  to  be  re¬ 
newed  about  every  two  years,  for  which  the  material  costs  little ; 
but  the  time  occupied  in  dismantling  and  re-erecting  runs  into 
about  three  days.  Generators  made  with  sheet-steel  casing  will 
usually  require  patching  around  the  portion  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  heated  moist  gases  within  the  ashpit  after  about  five  years 
of  work,  and  perhaps  renewal  of  this  portion  about  every  seven 
years.  Cast  iron  is  preferable  for  this  portion  of  the  apparatus, 
but  is  only  used  for  the  smaller  powers  on  account  of  first  cost. 
Fire-bars  will  be  wanted  about  every  two  years,  or  at  longer 
periods,  unless  the  fire  is  worked  at  a  high  temperature,  arising 
from  an  insufficiency  of  steam,  which  causes  burning  out.  The 
cost  of  these  renewals  and  repairs,  which  from  their  recital  would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  high,  is  not  actually  more  than  would 
be  required  to  cover  the  cost  of  similar  work  in  connection  with 
steam-plants,  including  the  cost  of  cleaning,  scaling,  and  preparing 
boilers  for  inspection,  repairs  to  feed  pumps,  and  other  auxiliary 
apparatus.  Indeed,  one  firm  with  an  engine  and  producer  of 
120-H.P.  capacity,  estimate  to  save  £7  per  annum  over  the  charges 
incurred  for  the  upkeep  of  the  steam  plant  previously  in  use. 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  average  cost  of  installing 
gas-engines  and  suction  gas  producers,  the  author  has  decided  not 
to  take  into  account  any  approximate  figure  for  the  cost  of  space 
occupied,  or  for  any  special  buildings  erected  for  their  special 
housing,  owing  to  the  very  few  instances  that  occur  in  practice 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  otherwise  than  fit  them  up 
in  some  corner  of  a  factory  already  in  existence,  d  he  prices 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  chart  include  the  cost  of  the 
engine,  producer,  pulley,  water-circulating  tanks,  piping  (to  what 
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gas-engine  makers  call  “  standard  arrangement  ” — that  is,  when 
the  component  parts  are  disposed  within  about  20  feet  from  one 
central  point),  foundation  and  builders’  work,  and  labour  in  erec¬ 
tion.  As  a  basis,  the  ruling  prices  listed  by  two  different  makers 
have  been  plotted ;  additions  being  made  for  the  builders’  work 
and  for  labour,  according  to  the  author’s  experience  of  what  may 
be  considered  average  “  fixings.”  These  prices  are  probably  on 
the  high  side,  but  will  be  quite  sufficiently  correct  for  rough  esti¬ 
mating  purposes.  It  will  be  seen  that  from  150  to  50  B.H.P.  the 
total  cost  is  at  the  rate  of  about  £7-5  to  £8  per  B.H.P.  From 
40  B.H.P.  downwards  the  rate  per  B.H.P.  increases ;  ranging  from 
about  £g  to  £ii-5  in  the  smallest  sizes. 

One  of  the  most  successful  engines  that  have  been  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  and  reliability  of  late  years  is  the  internal 
combustion  engine  lifting  heavy  liquid  fuel,  and  operating  upon 
the  Diesel  principle.  Now  that  the  early  patents  have  expired, 
quite  a  number  of  engineering  firms,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent,  are  taking  up  their  construction;  and  the  future 
seems  to  promise  some  keen  competition  between  the  two  types 
in  the  industrial  world.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Diesel  engine, 
as  made  by  firms  possessing  wide  experience  in  its  design  and 
operation,  permits  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ideal  efficiency  with 
regard  to  the  conversion  of  heat-units  available  into  work  than 
any  other  motor  yet  produced.  Repeated  tests  have  shown  that 
as  much  as  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  value  of  the  fuel  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  work  performed  upon  the  piston  of  the  engine,  as 
recorded  by  the  indicator ;  whereas  the  equivalent  of  a  consump¬ 
tion  of  07  lb.  of  anthracite  per  B.H.P.  with  a  combination  of  gas- 
engine  and  suction  gas  producer,  would  represent  a  thermal  effi¬ 
ciency  on  the  I.H.P.  basis  of  but  31  per  cent,  the  consumption 
of  liquid  fuel  per  B.H.P.  with  a  Diesel  engine  is  usually  at  the  rate 
of  0-45  lb.  per  hour.  The  price  of  the  oil  fluctuates  according  to 
the  ruling  market  prices,  and  for  the  present  purposes  can  be 
fixed  at  50s.  per  ton.  At  this  rate,  the  cost  per  B.H.P.  hour  is 
about  o1 1 2d. 

Upon  the  basis  of  07  lb.  of  anthracite  per  B.H.P.  hour  at  30s. 
per  ton,  the  cost  of  fuel  for  the  suction  gas  plant  is  o-H25d.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  as  far  as  fuel  cost  alone  is  concerned, 
there  is  not  very  much  to  choose  between  the  Diesel  and  suction 
gas  engines;  and  the  decision  to  instal  the  one  or  the  other  must 
rest  upon  other  considerations.  One  very  serious  consideration, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Diesel  engine,  is  the  matter  of  capital 
outlay,  involving,  as  this  does,  not  only  increased  annual  standing 
charges  for  interest  on  the  sums  expended  beyond  the  relative 
cost  of  a  suction  gas  installation  of  equal  power,  but  also  the 
allowance  for  depreciation  must  be  increased  in  proportion.  In 
some  instances,  when  the  engines  are  of  considerable  capaciti , 
and  are  working  long  hours  with  sufficient  load  to  enable  full 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  low  consumption,  and  where  local 
conditions  are  least  favourable  to  the  gas-power  plant,  the  balance 
inclines  to  the  use  of  the  Diesel  engine.  But  even  then,  the  gas- 
power  plant,  calling,  as  it  does,  for  attention  of  a  less  skilled 
nature,  can  frequently  be  run  at  a  lower  rate  for  attendance, 
while  the  consumption  of  lubricating  oil  is  usually  lower.  It  will 
be  recognized  from  these  remarks  that  there  is  no  warrant  tor  a 
general  assumption  of  superiority,  as  far  as  total  costs  of  ™nnmg 
are  concerned,  in  favour  of  either  one  or  the  other  motor ;  but  tor 
factories  in  which  a  skilled  engineer  is  not  required  by  the  type  ot 
industrial  machinery,  it  will  not  be  seriously  challenged  that  there 
is  no  room  for  a  Diesel  engine.  Even  in  factories  where  the  daily 
supervision  can  be  given  by  an  engineer,  and  not  an  engine-driver, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  whether  the  superior  thermal  efficiency 
of  the  Diesel  engine  is  likely  to  be  actually  shown  on  the  balance- 
sheet  or  not,  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  settled  merely  by  reading 
a  magazine  article  and  by  giving  a  nod  or  a  shake  of  the  head  to 
arguments  for  and  against  incompletely  stated  there. 

Semi-stationary  steam-engines  combined  with  a  high-pressuic 
boiler  with  superneater,  jet  condenser,  with  two-stage  or  compound 
expansion,  have  come  to  the  front  during  recent  years.  Prom 
test  results,  it  has  been  found  that,  under  full  loads,  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  fuel  per  B.H.P.  hour  has  been  brought  to  the  low  figure  ot 
approximately  1  lb.  of  coal ;  and,  this  being  so,  the  steam-engine 
has  been  able  to  show  to  much  better  advantage  than  ever  before 
in  competition  with  the  suction  gas  engine.  From  the  circum¬ 
stances  inseparable  from  steam  generation,  however,  this  remark- 
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ably  low  consumption  cannot  be  maintained  in  actual  operation 
with  the  same  continuity  as  has  been  proved  to  be  existent  with 
the  gas-power  plant.  It  has  been  said  that  every  stroke  made  by 
the  steam-engine  costs  more  to  make  than  its  predecessor.  This 
is  not  so  much  due  to  the  effects  of  wear  and  tear  as  the  gradual 
formation  of  scale  within  the  boiler,  the  sooting-up  of  the  super¬ 
heating  tubes  by  the  flue  gases,  and  general  lessening  of  efficiency, 
only  to  be  restored  by  frequent  periodical  cleaning  and  overhaul. 
In  the  latest  designs  of  semi-stationary  engines,  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  accessibility  of  the  boiler  tubes  and  to  the 
superheater,  to  enable  the  necessary  cleaning  to  be  carried  out 
with  thoroughness  and  despatch ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  gas-engine  builder,  this  only  accentuates  the  inherent  defects 
of  the  steam  plant.  With  a  gas-engine,  there  is  no  excessive 
temperature  or  high  pressure  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus  other 
than  within  the  engine  cylinder,  and  then  only  for  but  a  fraction 
of  a  second.  This,  in  itself,  is  no  slight  recommendation,  as  the 
absence  of  a  pent-up  mass  of  working  fluid  possessing  latent 
powers  of  destruction,  and  requiring  all  kinds  of  safety  devices  to 
avert  or  to  give  warning  of  the  near  approach  to  disaster,  is  a 
matter  deserving  of  consideration,  and  clearly  favours  the  gas- 
power  plant. 

A  further  advantage  in  favour  of  the  suction  gas-engine  and 
producer  is  that  with  the  latter  the  attendant  can  be  engaged  in 
other  work  throughout  the  factory,  and  need  give  only  occasional 
inspection  when  fuel-charging  at  long  intervals.  With  the  steam 
plant,  a  man  has  to  be  constantly  in  attendance  to  keep  the  fire 
going;  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  manner  in  which  the  stoking 
is  carried  out  frequently  affects  the  fuel  consumption  by  as  much 
as  15  to  20  per  cent.  When  it  is  remembered  that  for  the  best 
results  to  be  maintained,  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  some  system  of 
water  softening  and  purification,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  whole 
equipment  is  thereby  increased  far  beyond  the  cost  of  the  gas- 
power  plant,  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  advantages  of  the  latter 
are  still  further  emphasized.  Especially  is  this  so  when  the  engine 
is  required  to  deal  with  a  load  much  above  or  below  the  rated 
power  of  the  plant,  or  for  unsteady  and  widely-varying  outputs.  I n 
the  one  case,  the  economical  limits  of  condensing  steam-engines 
are  sharply  defined ;  while  the  liability  of  sudden  fluctuation  of 
load  must  involve  some  waste  of  fuel  from  the  blowing-off  of  the 
excess  steam  from  the  safety-valves,  due  to  the  natural  anxiety 
of  the  stoker  to  have  his  plant  ready  for  any  emergency. 

The  author  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  near  future, 
as  in  the  years  that  have  just  passed,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  great 
demand  for  the  suction  gas  engine  and  producer.  He  has  dealt 
only,  in  the  present  paper,  with  those  installations  in  which  the 
fuel  has  to  be  purchased  from  outside  sources,  and  has  not  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  recent  developments  in  the  utilization  of  material 
that  is  a  waste  product  of  industrial  processes — such  as  wood 
chips  and  sawdust,  &c.,  from  sawmills  and  joinery  works,  from 
cotton  seeds,  and  similar  refuse.  Neither  has  he  referred  to  the 
suction  gas  plants  that  are  now  available  for  the  utilization  of 
bituminous  coal  in  place  of  anthracite.  Sufficient  has  been  said, 
it  is  hoped,  to  enable  the  actual  working  results  obtained  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  be  appreciated  at  their  true  value. 


THE  DIESEL  OIL-ENGINE. 

Relow  is  the  official  abstract  of  Mr.  Day’s  contribution. 

The  paper  opened  with  arguments  against  the  selection  of  an 
engine  being  made  on  makers’  guarantees  of  fuel  consumption, 
as  such  guarantees  cannot  possibly  cover  all  working  conditions, 
making  it  quite  possible  for  the  engine  which  gives  the  best  results 
on  tests  to  give  inferior  results  over  a  long  period  in  normal 
service,  when  items  such  as  wages,  repairs,  and  maintenance 
are  included.  It  was  urged  that  the  judgment  must  be  based  on 
records  of  actual  working  results,  which  include  all  items  of  ex¬ 
penditure  ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  the  power  costs 
of  electricity  supply-stations  being  kept  on  a  uniform  basis,  and 
to  the  great  majority  of  them  being  published  or  obtainable,  these 
form  the  best  available  data  on  which  to  judge  the  working  results 
secured  with  different  types  of  plant. 

The  author  agreed  that  the  conditions  of  working  in  certain 
factories  differ  considerably  lrom  those  of  an  electricity  supply- 
station,  but  claimed  that  loss  of  efficiency  is  largely  brought  about 
by  causes  which  are  common  to  all  places,  and  that  consequently 
deductions  from  electricity-station  figures  are  applicable  to  the 
great  majority  of  power  cases. 

Stations  having  a  plant  capacity  exceeding  (say)  1000  kw. — i.e., 
1500  H.P. — were  excluded  from  the  main  comparisons  for  reasons 
stated  in  the  paper.  The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of 
results  of  the  different  types  of  plant  in  stations  where  the  plant 
capacity  does  not  exceed  1000  kw. 


Table  I. — Average  Cost  per  B.T.U.  Sold. 


Type  of 
Engine. 

Fuel. 

Lubricating  Oil 
Waste,  Stores, 
and  Water. 

Wages. 

Repairs 
&  Main¬ 
tenance. 

Total 

Works 

Cost. 

Loid 

Factor. 

Steam  . 

Gas.  .  , 

Diesel  . 

°'45 
°' 43 
o'23 

o’ 06 
o’ 09 
o’ 04 

0*25 
o’  28 
o’  19 

0*26 

0*24 

o'oy 

I  *02 

1  ‘04 
o*53 

r4'7 

I5'3 

i4'3 

The  great  saving  shown  by  these  figures  has  been  repeatedly 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  writer,  even  in  cases  where  the 


guarantee  figures  with  Diesel  plant  have  not  equalled  figures 
guaranteed  and  obtained  on  test  with  the  previous  plants. 

A  table  was  given  showing  the  average  results  obtained  from 
steam-stations  of  various  sizes ;  these  averages,  like  those  given 
in  Table  I.,  being  deduced  from  the  tables  published  in  the 
“  Electrical  Times,”  combined  with  information  obtained  direct 
from  station  engineers. 


Table  II. — Average  Works  Costs  per  B.T.U.  Sold,  on  Steam-Stations 

of  Different  Sizes. 


Capacity  of 
Station  not 
Exceeding 

Fuel. 

Lubricating 
Oil,  Waste, 
Water,  and 
Stores. 

Wages. 

Repairs 

and 

Maintenance. 

Total. 

Load 

Factor. 

k.vv. 

250 

0-63 

o’ 09 

o'35 

0-36 

1 '43 

13*2 

500 

056 

o'o6 

0'27 

o' 29 

1  ■  18 

133 

750 

o'43 

o' 05 

0'23 

o’ 24 

o' 95 

I5'4 

1,000 

O’ 40 

o’ 05 

0-23 

0  ’  2 1 

o' 89 

l6'8 

1,500 

0*42 

0  04 

O’  17 

o'  18 

0'8i 

169 

2,000 

°'37 

0  04 

o'  16 

O  ’  2  I 

o' 78 

I7'7 

3,000 

°'33 

o' 04 

o'i5 

o’  17 

o' 69 

I7'4 

4,000 

O’ 40 

o' 03 

O’  14 

O’ 20 

°'77 

l8'8 

5.000 

°'34 

0'03 

O’  I  I 

o'  16 

o'64 

t8'7 

7,000 

0-36 

O’ 04 

o'  13 

O’ 20 

0'73 

W9 

10,000 

o' 26 

o' 03 

o’ 09 

o'  13 

°’5I 

22*6 

20,000 

030 

o’ 03 

O*  I  I 

o'  16 

O' 60 

I9'6 

50,000 

023 

0  02 

o*  10 

O’  1 1 

O' 46 

20-56 

Constructional  features  were  then  dealt  with,  and  reasons  given 
in  favour  of  the  multi-crank  vertical  engine,  particularly  for 
dynamo  driving.  For  high-speed  engines,  forced  lubrication  and 
very  complete  enclosing  were  strongly  advised. 

The  development  of  the  Diesel  cycle  from  the  Carnot  cycle  was 
then  briefly  traced  ;  and  the  following  fuel  consumptions  given  as 
every-day  consumptions  for  Diesel  engines  of  moderate  size  : — 

At  full  load  ....  C44  lb.  per  B. H.P.  per  hour. 

At  three-quarter  ,,  ....  0  45  ,,  ,,  ,, 

At  half  . o’47  ,,  ,,  ,, 

At  quarter  ,,  ....  o'62  ,,  ,,  ,, 

The  further  advantages  resulting  with  Diesel  engines  were  then 

briefly  stated  as:  No  sparking  apparatus,  lamp,  or  burner;  no 
carburettor  or  vaporizer  ;  no  back-firing  or  pre-ignition;  no  warm¬ 
ing  up  required  before  starting;  very  smooth  running  owing  to  no 
explosion  or  sudden  rise  of  pressure  ;  cheap  crude  oils  used ;  very 
little  water  used;  no  ashes  or  offensive  effluents. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  continuous  running,  a  case  was 
quoted  where  during  four  years  the  average  running  time  works 
out  at  23J  hours  out  of  each  24,  or  about  ij  hours’  stoppage  per 
week. 

Discussion. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  various  speakers’  remarks, 
as  far  as  they  specially  related  to  gas  and  Diesel  engines. 

Captain  H.  Riall  Sankey  raised  the  question  of  the  rating  of 
the  various  types  of  engines  dealt  with  in  the  papers.  Mr.  Tookey 
referred  to  “  rated  load,”  but  did  not  say  what  he  meant  by  it. 
This  was  a  very  difficult  matter,  because  most  people  bought  their 
engines  at  so  much  per  H.P. ;  and  if  the  rated  load  was  taken  as 
the  maximum  load  the  engine  could  stand  (say)  for  15  minutes,  as 
he  believed  was  often  done  with  gas-engines,  or  if  it  were  taken 
as  the  economical  load  of  the  engine,  as  was  usually  the  case  with 
steam-engines,  which  would  stand  25  or  even  30  per  cent,  overload 
for  considerable  periods,  it  was  obvious  the  buyer  was  not  pur¬ 
chasing  the  same  thing.  For  this  reason,  the  question  of  the 
“  rated  load  ”  was  of  extreme  importance.  In  the  case  of  the  gas- 
engine,  the  Engineering  Standards  Committee  made  a  rule  as  to 
what  the  rated  H.P.  should  be  ;  but  it  was  never  published.  This 
was  that  the  rated  H.P.  for  gas-engines  should  be  85  per  cent,  of 
what  the  engine  could  possibly  do.  This  was  in  reference  to  gas- 
engines  governing  by  missing  explosions.  He  did  not  know  how 
the  rated  H.P.  of  the  Diesel  engine  was  reckoned  ;  but  it  would  be 
important  to  get  some  expressions  of  opinion  upon  the  rated  H.P. 
of  these  various  prime  movers.  He  agreed  that  it  was  a  simple 
question  to  put,  and  a  difficult  one  to  answer. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Lewis  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Diesel  engine 
would  carry  the  day  in  the  end,  though  for  factory  work  it  was 
against  considerable  competition  from  steam-engines  in  cases 
where  large  quantities  of  steam  were  required  for  heating  pur¬ 
poses.  Pie  wished  to  know  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of 
making  use  of  the  exhaust  heat  from  Diesel  engines.  If  this  was 
so,  it  would  be  placed  in  a  much  better  position  in  regard  to  this 
class  of  competition. 

Mr.  E.  Kilburn  Scott  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Diesel 
engine,  concerning  the  fuel  economy  of  which  there  could  be  no 
question.  It  required  less  space  and  less  foundations  than  steam 
or  gas  engines ;  and  though  it  was  common  knowledge  that  the 
Diesel  engine  was  more  expensive  than  it  need  be,  on  account  of 
patent  rights  and  the  small  number  of  firms  making  it,  this  would 
be  rectified  in  time,  and  the  engine  would  be  much  cheaper  than 
it  was  now.  For  any  problem  which  the  Diesel  engine  could 
tackle,  he  would  prefer  it  in  every  instance  to  gas  or  steam.  They 
had  not  to  go  far  for  an  instance.  At  Chichester,  there  was  a  fine 
little  Diesel  engine  electric  power  station,  where  there  had  been 
no  troubles  at  all ;  and  the  only  complaint  of  the  man  in  charge 
was  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do.  He  was  completely 
against  the  extension  of  small  steam  plants,  and  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  the  use  of  Diesel  or  gas  engines.  He  hoped  the  Diesel 
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people  would  increase  their  factories  and  carry  out  the  researches 
necessary  to  put  up  big  plants  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  H.  E.  \Y  1  m peris  said  that  the  gas  and  Diesel  engines  were 
bound  to  develop  more  than  steam-engines.  In  this  connection, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  they  would  have  to  drop  the  use  of  the 
words  “  gas-engine,”  if  the  steam-engine  was  going  to  be  a  super¬ 
heated  engine,  because  it  would  then  really  be  a  gas-engine  itself. 
Superheated  steam  was  a  gas,  and  one  of  the  very  best  gases  to 
use,  because  it  had  the  inestimable  advantage  that  it  could  begot 
rid  of,  though  they  could  not  get  rid  of  the  gaseous  products  of 
gas-engines.  Thus  in  the  future  the  real  distinction  would  be 
between  external  combustion  and  internal  combustion  engines. 
This  might  lead  to  the  triumph  of  steam  in  the  end,  although 
not  as  an  external  combustion  engine,  but  as  a  kind  of  combined 
victory.  If  the  internal  combustion  was  to  proceed  at  all  on  the 
lines  of  the  development  of  the  external  combustion  engine,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  reciprocating  engine  gradually  getting  more  and  more 
perfect,  and  finally  end  with  the  introduction  of  the  turbine,  which 
would  be  even  more  economical,  it  would  be  absolutely  essential 
to  work  with  some  other  medium  than  was  employed  at  present. 
There  were  other  liquids  which  could  be  turned  into  vapours. 
But  steam  or  water  was  the  simplest  and  the  cheapest;  and 
something  of  this  sort  of  development,  which  would  allow  the 
use  of  superheated  steam  obtained  by  an  internal  combustion 
process  in  a  turbine,  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle,  rather  than  a  continuation  of  competition  between  the 
steam-engine  as  the  steam-engine,  the  gas-engine  as  the  gas- 
engine,  and  the  Diesel  engine  as  the  Diesel  engine.  \\  ith  regard 
to  the  latter,  he  had  recently  been  over  the  works  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  could  not  help  remarking  upon  the  enormously 
strong  frames  and  bolts ;  but  he  could  not  get  any  information 
as  to  the  reason  for  this.  The  possible  solution  was  that  theie 
was  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  very  high  pressure  at  which  the 
fuel  was  injected  into  the  cylinder,  in  keeping  the  valve  tight. 
For  instance,  when  the  piston  was  on  the  up  stroke  compiessing 
the  air  to  500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  when  it  was  near  the  top, 
if  the  fuel-valve  was  leaking,  there  would  be  a  very  bad  pre¬ 
ignition ;  and  this  seemed  to  him  a  possible  reason  why  the 
cylinder  had  to  be  so  enormously  strengthened.  If  this  was  so, 
he  did  not  see  how  an  economical  Diesel  engine  could  be  built, 
unless  it  was  very  expensive.  He  sometimes  found  himself  in  the 
position  of  having  to  advise  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Diesel 
engines  in  the  Crown  colonies,  and  some  of  the  undeveloped 
portions  of  the  Empire;  but  he  had  hitherto  not  felt  justified  in 
recommending  the  Diesel  engine,  as  it  seemed  to  him  to  requite 
expert  attendance,  and  in  the  places  referred  to  native  labour 

only  was  available.  .  , 

Captain  Sankey,  speaking  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wimperis  s  sug¬ 
gestion  of  using  steam  and  gas  in  an  internal  combustion  engine, 
said  that  he  had  a  proposition  before  him  at  the  present  moment 

based  on  this  suggestion.  .  , 

Mr.  H.  S.  Russell  said  the  question  of  the  low  fuel  cost  which 
could  be  obtained  with  Diesel  engines,  especially  in  an  electric 
light  station,  depended  upon  the  load-factor ;  and  the  figures  given 
by  Mr.  Day — namely,  some  15  per  cent. — were  about  the  average 
they  usually  obtained  in  power  stations  of  the  size  in  question. 
Probably  the  reason  the  fuel  cost  in  a  Diesel  engine  was  so  much 
lower  than  with  gas  or  steam,  was  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
very  much  higher  thermal  efficiency  of  the  engine  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  there  were  no  stand-by  losses.  It  was  easy  for 
makers  of  gas-engines  and  steam-engines  to  say  that  when  a  pro¬ 
ducer  or  a  boiler  was  standing  idle  it  only  used  a  small  amount 
of  fuel.  Mr.  Tookey  had  given  some  extremely  low  figures;  but 
how  they  were  obtained  he  did  not  say.  He  had  a  lot  of  figures 
of  the  results  obtained  in  actual  working  with  gas-engines ;  but 
they  did  not  come  anywhere  near  those  that  were  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Tookey.  He  knew  a  factory  which  was  recently  running 
with  Dowson  gas  producers,  and  with  gas-engines  working  on  the 
pressure  system,  where  the  total  fuel  costs  for  a  500- H.P.  plant 
for  the  year  were  o‘7d.  per  unit.  Owing  to  troubles  with  repairs 
in  the  gas-engines,  the  people  got  tired  of  constantly  having  the 
works  shut  down,  and  replaced  the  plant  by  Diesel  engines, 
which  had  now  been  running  for  nearly  a  year  for  a  fuel  cost  of 
o-oyd.  The  two  plants  were  working  under  precisely  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  He  thought  this  change  of  plant  had  been  largely  due 
to  the  stand-by  losses.  The  Diesel  plant  could  be  shut  down  for 
the  dinner-hour,  and  started  up  in  half-a-minute ;  whereas  this 
could  not  be  done  with  gas  plant.  As  to  making  use  of  the 
exhaust  heat  from  Diesel  engines,  by  the  use  of  a  properly  con- 
structed  boiler  it  was  possible  to  heat  a  large  amount  of  water. 
He  had  got  20  lbs.  of  water  to  50°  or  6o°.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Day’s  emphasis  upon  taking  practical  figures,  and  not  test  figures, 
he  said  that  two  or  three  years  ago  an  investigation  was  made 
over  a  large  number  of  stations  on  the  Continent,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  comparison  between  stations  using  overtype  superheated 
steam-engines  and  those  employing  Diesel  engines;  and  it  was 
found  that  in  actual  practice  the  average  costs  obtained  with  a 
Diesel  engine  were  only  some  13  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  makers 
guaranteed  figures,  whereas  with  the  steam-engine  the  figures 
amounted  to  no  less  than  140  per  cent.  Mr.  Marshall  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  users  of  Diesel  engines  had  to  put  up  with  unrelia¬ 
bility  ;  but  he  could  mention  an  instance  of  a  Diesel  engine  in  an 
electric  light  works  which  had  run  for  four  years  for  23!  hours 
per  day,  and  there  could  not  be  much  room  for  cost  of  repairs  or 
unreliability  there.  In  another  case,  a  Diesel  engine  had  run  on  a 
a  battleship  for  800  hours  on  one  journey  without  a  single  stop. 


Comparing  wages,  the  speaker  said  with  a  gas  plant  there  must 
be  separate  men  in  the  producer-house  and  in  the  boilei  -house 
of  the  steam-station.  With  the  Diesel  engine,  all  this  was  done 
away  with  ;  so  that  on  the  average  the  wages  could  not  be  more 
than  half  of  cither  suction  gas  or  steam  plants  working  under 
similar  conditions. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  he  had  no  figures  of  the  cost  of  producing 
electricity  when  using  superheated  steam  engines ;  but  he  com¬ 
plained  of  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Day.  No  explanation  was 
given  as  to  the  type  of  gas  or  steam  plant  used ;  and  under  these 
conditions  his  comparison  was  absolutely  valueless.  Referring  to 
Mr.  Tookey’s  paper,  75  per  cent,  of  the  examples  were  burning 
anthracite  coal,  which  showed  that  this  was  the  most  common 
fuel.  He  thought  internal  combustion  engine  manufacturers  did 
not  make  their  case  good  by  taking  examples  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Tookey,  in  reply,  said  he  felt  rather  diffident  in  taking  part 
in  this  discussion.  He  was  only  a  consulting  engineer,  and  had 
tried  to  give  figures  without  any  trade  bias  whatever.  They  had 
come  to  him  through  the  ordinary  course  of  compilation.  Dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  rated  H.P.,  he  said  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  unanimity  among  gas-engine  makers  which  did  not  seem 
to  exist  among  the  makers  of  other  types  of  engine.  The  rated 
H.P.  of  gas-engines  had  been  settled  from  commercial  considera¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  was  going  over  old  history  to  discuss  the  question. 
When  gas-engines  first  came  in,  they  were  known  as  nominal 
H.P.,  based  more  or  less  on  what  a  low-pressure  steam-engine 
would  give ;  but  it  was  found  that  this  rating  was  no  good,  and 
some  other  was  necessary.  Then  makers  began  to  speak  of  the 
B.H.P.  the  engines  would  develop  ;  and  they  left  a  margin  of  10  or 
15  per  cent,  to  cover  themselves,  so  as  to  say  that  their  engines 
would  stand  a  limit  of  overload.  Other  makers  then  came  along, 
who  were  anxious  to  get  orders  if  they  could,  by  hook  or  by  crook  ; 
and  they  put  the  power  under  a  magnifying  glass  so  to  speak. 
Therefore  they  had  to  realize  that,  as  far  as  gas-engine  practice 
was  concerned,  the  rated  H.P.  referred  almost  universally  to  the 
maximum  power  that  could  be  hoped  for  from  an  engine  after  a 
test  of  15,  30,  or  60  minutes.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  however,  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  makers’  rated  B.H.P. ;  and  he  calculated  it 
upon  the  basis  of  taking  the  piston  displacement  of  the  engines 
multiplied  by  half  the  number  of  revolutions,  which  gave  the 
number  of  impulses  per  minute,  and  divided  that  by  four.  This 
represented  the  B.H.P.  of  the  engine  in  terms  of  4  cubic  feet  of 
piston  displacement.  This  was  an  ordinary  figure  for  suction  gas 
engines ;  but  for  town  gas  engines  they  could  reckon  upon  3^  cubic 
feet.  The  makers’  figures  usually  coincided  with  this  calculation 

within  10  per  cent.  . 

Mr.  Day  said  that  he  endeavoured  to  rate  his  engines  at  the 
load  at  which  they  were  suitable  to  work  continuously ;  and  he 
had  many  engines  in  actual  service  continuously  working  at  the 
rated  loads.  They  could  even  go  to  10  per  cent,  above  it  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Mr.  Scott  was  quite  behind  the  times  when 
he  spoke  about  patents  and  the  small  number  of  makers  of  Diesel 
engines.  The  master  patents  expired  some  years  ago  ;  and  as  to 
the  number  of  firms,  he  reallv  could  not  count  them.  He  believed 
thirty  new  firms  had  started  within  the  last  three  years  in  Germany 
alone ;  and  how  many  there  were  throughout  the  world,  he  did  not 
know.  Last  year  he  had  gone  to  Hungary  with  a  view  to  opening 
up  new  business,  but  had  found  five  firms  in  one  town  already. 
He  could  not  give  Mr.  Wimperis  any  reason  for  the  very  strong 
frames  and  bolts  to  which  he  had  referred. 


Sixth  Meeting  of  the  American  Gas  Institute. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Gas  Institute  vvill 
be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Oct.  18  to  20,  when  the  following 
papers  will  be  read  : — 

“  Intensive  Scrubbing  and  Condensing  of  Gas,”  by  L.  E.  Worthing, 

°  ‘“The Manufacture  of  Illuminating  Gas  in  Bye-Product  Ovens  in  the 
United  States,”  by  W.  S.  Blauvelt,  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Company, 

“Report  on  Verticals  at  Providence,  R.I.,”  by  Carroll  Miller,  of 

°  Report  on  Verticals  at  Manchester,  N.H.,”  by  W.  G.  Africa,  of 

“Turbo-Blower,”  by  an  Engineer  with  the  General  Electric  Com- 

P  “Production  and  Market  for  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,”  by  an  Engineer 

with  the  New  England  Gas  and  Coke  Company,  of  Bostorn 

“  Tar  Distillation  and  Market  for  its  Bye-Products,  by  Alan  v. 

Whittaker,  of  Atlanta.  . 

“Actual  Leakage  in  Unaccounted-for  Gas,”  by  J.  D.  von  Maur, 

St“  District  Holders  and  their  Place  in  a  Distribution  System,”  by 
R.  M.  Griswold,  of  Denver. 

“Flow  of  Gas  in  Mains,”  by  J.  W.  Battin,  of  Detroit  r 

“  U.S.  Government  Report  on  Electrolysis,  by  S.  W.  Stratto  , 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington.  o 

“  Pacific  Coast  Conditions,”  by  John  A.  Britton  of  San  1-rancisco. 
“Photometric  Work,”  by  C.  O.  Bond,  of  Philadelphia. 

“Cost  and  Results  Obtained  from  Automobile  Delivery,  by  l.  n. 

1 '  “ttVal’uatiOTyofCPublic  Utilities,”  by  H.  C.  Abell,  of  New  York  City_ 
There  will  also  be  some  Committee  reports,  and  the  report  of 
the  Editors  of  the  Wrinkle  Department  and  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  a  lecture 
on  “  Some  Recent  Developments  in  Gaseous  Combustion. 
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Incandescent  Qas  Lighting  and  Heating. 

Cuss,  C.  T.,  of  Swindon. 

No.  13,284  ;  June  1,  1910.  No.  16,677  ■  July  1 3.  1910. 

This  combined  invention  relates  to  a  system  of  incandescent  gas 
lighting  and  heating,  especially  applicable  to  train  lighting. 

In  incandescent  gas  lighting  which  at  present  obtains,  the  patentee 
says,  numerous  difficulties  are  met  with — among  others,  the  gas-nipples, 
which  are  of  exceedingly  small  diameter,  frequently  require  cleaning, 
while  a  high  efficiency  cannot  be  obtained  with  small  units  of  light. 
The  object  of  the  invention  therefore  is  to  greatly  increase  and  main¬ 
tain  the  illuminating  efficiency  obtainable  from  coal,  oil,  or  other  gas, 
or  mixed  gases,  and  also  to  render  unnecessary  or  modify  all  the  parts 
of  former  appliances  which  have  given  most  trouble,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  the  desirable  small  units  of  light,  without  sacrific¬ 
ing  efficiency. 

To  accomplish  this,  high-pressure  combustible  or  air  is  used  to 
draw  air  or  combustible  respectively  through  a  regulator  and  injector, 
and  thus  to  supply  a  service  to  distributed  points  of  consumption. 
The  igniting  system  is  so  arranged  that  before  ignition  a  rich  mixture 
or  neat  gas  is  admitted  to  the  main  lighting  service  in  proximity  to  the 
injector  in  order  to  displace  the  air  from  the  whole  system,  and  provide 
a  rich  mixture  to  the  burners;  while  the  supply  of  combustible  is  there¬ 
after  reduced  to  the  normal  supply. 


Treatment  and  Purification  of  Ammoniacal  Liquors. 

Lows,  F.  R.,  and  Ely,  B.,  of  Pye  Bridge,  Derby. 

No.  19,074;  Aug.  13,  1910. 

Primal  ammoniacal  liquors  as  produced  during  the  distillation  or 
carbonization  of  coal,  &c.,  either  before  or  after  treatment  for  the 
extraction  of  ammonia,  are  (the  patentees  mention)  extremely  difficult 
to  purify,  in  order  to  render  them  fit  for  discharge  into  rivers  or  water 
courses — a  difficulty  almost  entirely  due  to  the  presence  of  tar  oils 
and  phenoloid  bodies.  It  has  hitherto  been  proposed  to  improve  the 
condition  of  such  liquors  by  deodorizing  them  by  bringing  them  into 
sufficiently  long  and  extensive  contact,  at  effective  temperatures,  with 
charcoal.  This  is  effected  by  employing  several  vats,  each  provided 
with  a  false  bottom  and  a  false  head,  both  pierced  with  numerous 
small  holes,  and  between  which  charcoal  is  enclosed.  The  vats  are 
arranged  in  series  and  connected  together,  the  liquor  ascending  in  each 
vat  in  succession. 

The  present  invention  relates  to  means  for  overcoming  the  difficulty 
referred  to,  by  a  combination  of  filtering,  absorption,  chemical,  and 
bacteriological  processes,  in  the  following  manner  :  The  primal  am¬ 
moniacal  liquors,  or  the  waste  liquors  resulting  therefrom,  are  first 
allowed  to  flow  through  tanks  containing  beds  of  various  grades  of 
coke,  coke  breeze,  and  the  like  filtering  media,  in  order  to  remove  all 
suspended  matter,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  act  as  a  carrying 
medium  for  the  tar  oils  and  the  phenoloid  bodies.  The  liquor,  after 
being  so  filtered,  is  then  passed  into  a  tank,  where  it  is  intimately 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  animal  charcoal.  The  liquor  and  the  animal 
charcoal  then  pass  into  settling  tanks,  where,  in  the  absence  of  sus¬ 
pended  matter  other  than  that  due  to  particles  of  charcoal,  chemical 
and  bacteriological  action  takes  place,  with  the  result  that  the  animal 
charcoal  takes  up  any  free  ammonia  present  and  the  whole  of  the  tar 
oils  and  phenoloid  bodies. 

The  chemical  and  bacteriological  action  is,  they  point  out,  due  to 
mould  developing  on  the  charcoal,  and  which  development  of  moulds 
hastens  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  decom¬ 
position  of  thiosulphate  into  sulphuric  acid  and  free  sulphur.  The 
decomposition  is  represented  as  follows:  Ca,S.2,0H  +  O  =  Ca.SOi 
+  S.  At  the  outlet  of  the  settling  tanks  the  effluent,  or  waste  liquor, 
is  said  to  be  sufficiently  pure  to  permit  of  its  being  discharged  into 
rivers  or  streams.  Any  fixed  ammonia  which  may  be  present  in  the 
outflowing  liquors  can  be  extracted  by  any  of  tbe  well-known  processes. 

From  the  charcoal  used  in  the  process,  any  free  ammonia  present 
(together  with  the  tar  oils  and  phenoloid  bodies)  may  be  recovered  by 
distillation,  or  the  charcoal  can  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  heated 
air,  and  the  ammonia,  tar  oils,  and  phenoloid  bodies  allowed  to  evapo¬ 
rate.  The  charcoal  can  then  be  used  over  again  in  the  process. 


Inverted  Incandescent  Burners. 

Coventry,  W.,  of  Pendleton. 

No.  19,292  ;  Aug.  17,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  burners  for  use  with  incandescent  mantles 
— more  particularly  for  lighting  with  petrol  carburetted  air,  though 
applicable  also  for  use  with  ordinary  coal  gas. 

The  customary  construction  of  such  burners  with  regulators  for  the 
inlet  of  the  vapour  and  air,  or  for  the  inlet  of  the  gas  and  air  separately, 
is  found  by  the  patentee  not  to  be  so  effective  as  to  adjust  the  flow  of 
gas  from  the  nozzle  of  the  burner  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  flow  thereof  or  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  burner,  which  adds 
“greatly  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  burner.” 


As  applied  to  a  burner  in  which  petrol  vapour  and  air  are  fully 
mixed  in  the  proper  proportions  before  reaching  the  burner,  the  burner 
is  constructed  with  an  inlet  nozzle  or  valve,  through  which  the  gaseous 
mixture  is  delivered  at  right  angles  into  a  passage  controlled  by  a 
tapering  spindle  or  valve,  and  an  expansion  chamber  of  suitable 
diameter  into  which  the  gaseous  mixture  flows  from  the  valve.  At  its 
lower  end,  the  expansion  chamber  is  fitted  with  a  tube  and  outlet 
nozzle,  which  latter  is  sealed  at  its  lower  end.  Outlet  apertures  are 
formed  in  the  sides  to  cause  the  gaseous  mixture  to  flow  laterally  ;  and 
these  apertures  are  covered  by  a  perforated  sleeve,  which  can  be 
rotated  or  raised  and  lowered  so  as  to  increase  or  decrease  the  opera¬ 
tive  size  of  the  outlet  apertures,  and  thereby  control  and  regulate  the 
outflow  of  the  gas. 

As  applied  to  coal-gas  burners  an  air  inlet  chamber  is  substituted  for 
the  expansion  chamber  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  burner  is  practically 
as  described. 

Retort- Furnaces. 

Westphal,  C.,  of  Berlin. 

No.  24,018;  Oct.  17,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  vertical  retort-furnacesparticularly  intended 
for  burning  limestone  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  relates  to  that  type  of  furnace  in  which  the  retort  proper  is  con¬ 
structed  independent  of  the  outer  masonry,  and  in  which  the  heating 
gases  are  admitted  between  the  retort  and  the  outer  masonry,  the  retort 
being  supported  in  position  by  means  of  retaining  blocks  built  into  the 
outer  masonry. 

Radiation  Pyrometers. 

Foster,  C.  E.,  of  Letchworth. 

No.  29,097;  Dec.  15,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  more  particularly  to  radiation  pyrometers — ■ 
that  is,  pyrometers  in  which  the  measuring  portion  sensitive  to  heat  is 
not  subjected  to  the  actual  temperature  to  be  measured,  but  is,  instead, 
only  affected  by  a  part  of  the  radiant  heat  emitted  by  a  body  at  that 
temperature.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  self-contained 
pyrometer  of  the  radiation  type,  adapted  to  measure  the  temperature 
of  the  interior  of  furnaces,  &c. 

The  pyrometer,  according  to  this  invention,  may  be  considered  as 
comprising  two  main  parts — the  heat-transmitting  part,  being  the  tube 
whose  closed  end  is  raised  to  the  temperature  to  be  measured  ;  and  the 
heat-sensitive  part,  which  is  subjected  only  to  the  heat  radiated  from 
the  heat-transmitting  part,  and  by  means  of  which  the  actual  measure¬ 
ment  is  made.  These  two  parts  are  connected  so  that  their  relative 
positions  remain  always  the  same  as  when  the  instrument  is  calibrated. 
Means  are  provided  for  preventing  gases  from  passing  from  the  heat- 
transmitting  to  the  heat-sensitive  part  ;  and  arrangements  are  made  so 
that  the  heat-transmitting  part  may  be  exchanged  or  re-placed  in  case 
of  damage.  Ventilation  is  provided  for  the  pyrometer  structure,  so 
that  gases  passing  out  of  the  heat-transmitting  part  may  be  carried 
away  before  they  can  reach  the  heat-sensitive  part.  This  ventilation 
may  be  natural — due  to  the  tendency  of  heated  air  to  rise — or  it  may 
be  forced,  as  by  bringing  an  air  supply  to  the  pyrometer.  If  the 
latter,  the  air  supply  may  pass  between  the  heat-transmitting  and  the 
heat-sensitive  parts  in  a  direction  more  or  less  transverse  to  the  line 
connecting  the  two  parts  or  may  be  in  a  direction  from  the  heat- 
sensitive  toward  the  heat-transmitting  part.  Alternatively,  a  screen  of 
some  material,  more  or  less  transparent  to  heat  radiation,  may  be 
interposed  between  the  two  parts  of  the  pyrometer — for  instance,  a  thin 
sheet  of  mica.  Adjacent  to  this  screen,  and  on  the  side  remote  from 
the  heat-sensitive  part,  is  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  gases  in  case  of 
rupture  of  the  heat-transmitting  part  while  in  use. 

A  longitudinal  section  of  the  pyrometer  and  a  transverse  section  are 
shown,  in  which  A  is  the  heat-transmitting  part  of  the  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  closed-end  tube,  attached  to  the  body  tube  C  by  a  socket 
B.  D  is  a  continuation  of  the  body  tube,  and  between  C  and  D  is  the 
ventilating  device,  which  in  this  case  consists  of  a  cross  tube  E.  The 
heat-sensitive  part  of  the  pyrometer  is  contained  in  the  receiving  tube 
G  and  comprises  a  concave  mirror  H  in  the  cell  J.  The  mirror  is 
arranged  to  receive  radiant  heat  from  the  closed  end  of  the  tube  A,  and 
concentrates  it  upon  the  junction  of  a  small  thermo-electric  couple, 
provided  with  a  small  heat-receiving  disc  lx.  The  circuit  of  the  thermo¬ 
electric  couple  is  completed  through  the  insulated  terminals  L,  the 
leads  M,  and  the  millivoltmeter  N.  By  suitable  calibration,  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  millivoltmeter  N  show  directly  the  temperature  of  the  closed 
end  of  the  tube  A. 

If  the  ventilation  between  A  and  G  is  to  be  natural,  it  will  depend 
on  the  tendency  of  heated  air  to  rise,  setting  up  a  transverse  current 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  in  fig.  1.  This  effect  will  be  accentuated 
if  the  cross  tube  E  is  fitted  with  a  vertical  extension  F.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  forced  ventilation  is  desired  an  air-jet  may  be  used  as  shown 
at  P. 

The  mirror  H  may  be  arranged  so  that  it  throws  on  K  a  focussed 
image  of  the  closed  end  of  the  tube  A.  Alternatively,  a  sharp-edged 
opening  W  may  be  arranged  in  the  socket  B  ;  and  the  mirror  may 
throw  a  focussed  image  of  W  on  the  receiving  disc  K.  This  construc¬ 
tion  will  be  in  accordance  with  patent  No.  30,478  of  1909.  It  is  a  con¬ 
struction  said  to  be  generally  preferable,  because  the  operation  of  the 
instrument  is  then  more  easily  made  independent  of  the  exact  length 
of  the  tube  A  which  is  raised  to  the  desired  temperature. 
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Gas-Heated  Smelting  Furnaces. 

Dellwik-Fleischer  Wassergas  G.m.b.  II.,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

No.  30,295  ;  Dec-  3°.  1910.  Dated  claimed  under  International 
Convention,  Dec.  30,  1909. 

This  invention  relates  to  water-gas  heated  smelling  furnaces  pro¬ 
vided  with  Hues  for  heating  the  air  and  for  the  escape  of  the  products 
of  combustion  and  with  valves  serving  to  exchange  the  paths  of  the 
products  of  combustion  and  of  the  air.  The  Hues  are  placed  side  by 
side,  so  that  the  incoming  air  is  heated  both  by  conduction  of  heat 
from  the  neighbouring  flues  through  which  the  products  of  combus¬ 
tion  pass,  and  by  the  heat  stored  in  the  walls  of  the  flue  by  the  passage 
through  them  of  a  previous  current  of  combustion  products. 

Furnaces  of  this  kind  consist  of  a  pair  of  concurrently  working  main 
combustion  chambers  connected  by  a  passage  of  reduced  area.  I  he 
air  and  gas  inlets  debouch  in  small  combustion  chambers  placed  at 
one  side  of  the  first  main  combustion  chamber  and  close  to  the  inter¬ 
mediary  passage  ;  and  the  exhaust  gases  leave  the  second  main  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  through  outlets  placed  at  the  side  of  the  chamber. 
The  air  and  gas  meet,  mix,  and  ignite  in  the  small  combustion 
chambers  before  passing  over  the  hearths.  The  object  of  introducing 
small  quantities  of  air  and  gas  at  an  intermediate  point  of  the  com¬ 
bustion  chambers  is  said  to  be  to  compensate  for  the  heat  lost  by  the 
products  of  combustion  during  their  passage  through  the  first  combus¬ 
tion  chamber. 

In  a  furnace  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  invention,  the  two 
main  combustion  chambers  are  placed  in  axial  alignment  ;  and  the  air 
and  gas  are  admitted  directly  to  the  furnace  through  the  outer  end  of 
the  first  combustion  chamber  and  pass  out  through  outlets  situated  at 
the  outer  end  of  the  second  chamber.  In  order  to  allow  the  use  of 
only  a  single  combustion  chamber,  a  gas  inlet  and  an  aperture,  alter¬ 
nately  serving  as  an  inlet  of  the  hot  air  and  as  an  outlet  for  the 
exhaust  gases,  are  provided  at  a  point  intermediate  of  the  two  combus¬ 
tion  chambers  ;  while  to  allow  the  incoming  air  to  be  highly  heated 
during  its  passage  through  the  flues,  which  are  maintained  at  a  high 
temperature  by  the  heat  of  the  gases  passing  through  the  adjacent 
flues  through  which  the  products  of  combustion  are  passing,  the  ad¬ 
jacent  air  and  exhaust  gas  flues  of  the  recuperator  are  interdigitated 
so  as  to  provide  large  heat-absorbing  and  heat-radiating  surfaces. 


Photometers. 

Ivummerer,  \V.,  and  the  Gesellschaft  fur  Elektroteciinisciie 
Industrie  mit  beschrankter  Haftung,  of  Berlin. 

No.  11, hi  ;  May  8,  1911. 

Selenium  photometers  are,  as  the  patentees  point  out,  already  known 
in  which  the  selenium  cell  used  can  be  rapidly  and  alternately  brought 
out  of  the  range  of  a  known  source  of  light  into  the  range  of  the  source 
of  light  to  be  measured  ;  and  the  subject  of  their  invention  is  a  selenium 
photometer  in  which  all  disturbing  influences  are  avoided,  and  which 
therefore  “  allows  a  very  exact  measurement  of  the  sources  of  light.” 
The  cell  used  is  supplied  with  direct  current  which  is  altered  into  pul¬ 
sating  direct  current ;  and  this  current  (which  may  be  regarded  as 
compounded  of  direct  current  and  alternating  current  components)  is 
first  wholly  or  largely  separated  from  its  direct  current  component  and 
then  commutated  and  passed  through  a  measuring  instrument.  "The 
errors  arising  in  the  commutation  are  thus  diminished  to  (say)  the 
thousandth  part ;  so  that  they  do  not  seriously  influence  the  measure¬ 
ment.” 

A 


Fig.  1  shows  diagrammatically  such  a  photometer.  A  is  the  selenium 
cell  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  rotating  mirror  B,  is  illuminated  alter¬ 
nately  by  the  sources  of  light  C  and  D.  E  is  a  source  of  direct  current 
from  which  the  selenium  cell  is  supplied  in  series  with  the  primary 
winding  F  of  a  transformer.  To  the  secondary  winding  G  of  the 
transformer  there  is  connected,  through  the  commutator  H  upon  the 
spindle  of  the  mirror,  the  measuring  instrument  I.  This  latter  may, 
for  example,  be  an  ordinary  moving  coil  instrument  “of  almost  any 
desired  sensibility.”  In  the  secondary  circuit,  there  may  be  connected 
a  small  source  of  direct  current  J. 

The  same  result  as  is  obtained  by  the  transformer  F  G  can  also  be 
secured  by  the  use  of  a  condenser  or  other  know  n  means.  Fig.  2  shows 
a  simple  example  of  a  connection  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  revolving 
mirror  and  the  sources  of  light  are  omitted.  The  selenium  cell  A  is  in 
this  case  connected  with  a  source  of  current  E  across  an  ohmic  or  in¬ 
ductive  resistance  K.  In  parallel  with  the  latter  is  a  condenser  L,  in 
the  circuit  of  which  is  the  commutator  H  and  the  measuring  instru¬ 
ment  I.  The  direct  current  flowing  through  the  cell  A  passes  in  this 
case  through  the  ohmic  or  inductive  resistance  K,  while  the  variations 
in  current  produced  in  the  cell  by  the  alternations  of  illumination  flow 
in  the  main  through  the  condenser  I-  and,  after  their  commutation, 
operate  on  the  measuring  instrument  I  in  the  circuit.  In  this  case  also 
a  small  direct  current  can  be  superposed  upon  the  commutated  current 
— eg.,  by  connecting  in  parallel  with  the  condenser  a  large  ohmic 
resistance  M. 

This  photometer  may  be  used  not  only  for  the  comparison  of  sources 
of  light,  but  also  for  all  other  purposes  in  which  a  comparison  of  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  illumination  can  be  applied — for  example,  to  measure  the 
transparency  of  substances,  and  so  on. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 


SHEFFIELD  CAS  WORKERS. 

Increase  in  Wages. 

A  meeting  of  Sheffield  gas  workers  was  held  on  Sunday,  in  the  Burn- 
greave  Hall,  to  consider  the  Gas  Company’s  reply  to  the  request  of 
the  employees  for  an  increase  of  wages,  and  for  ”  recognition”  of  the 
Union  leaders.  The  latter  condition  was  granted,  as  a  preliminary 
to  personal  negotiations  through  a  deputation  headed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Blackburn,  the  District  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Gas 
Workers  and  General  Labourers.  Now  that  a  settlement  has  been 
arrived  at,  says  the  “  Sheffield  Independent,”  its  terms  are  “  far  mere 
generous  than  the  most  sanguine  dared  anticipate.  The  Gas  Company 
have  done  the  thing  handsomely  ;  and  Mr.  Blackburn  merits  the 
warmest  congratulation  on  a  triumph  of  sagacious  leadership.  It 
means  an  increase  in  wages  of  £3000  a  year.”  That  the  men  should 
be  pleased,  is  evident  from  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Blackburn  himself  at 
the  meeting.  He  said  :  11  We  have  not  got  all  we  asked  for  ;  but  what 
we  have  got  exceeds  my  anticipations.  It  is  splendid.  Let  us  treat 
the  Company  with  the  same  honest  respect  that  Mr.  Hanbury  Thomas 
treated  your  representatives  with.  While  that  feeling  exists,  I  am  sure 
we  can  go  on  having  conditions  materially  improved.  That  is  the 
spirit  to  cultivate.” 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  signed  by  Mr.  Hanbury  Thomas,  as 
Managing-Director  of  the  Company,  include,  as  already  stated,  the 
recognition  of  the  men's  Union.  As  to  wages,  the  Directors  express 
the  desire  that  their  workmen  should  be  liberally  paid,  and  intimate 
their  willingness  to  grant  an  advance  of  3d.  per  shift  to  all  classes  of 
eight-hour  shift  men,  and  is.  per  week  to  all  able-bodied  men  in  their 
employ  except  those  specially  dealt  with.  The  classes  exceptionally 
treated  were  then  mentioned.  It  was  added  that  any  workman  having 
a  grievance  must  see  the  Works  Superintendent  first.  If  the  grievance 
is  not  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  the  Union  Secretary  may  write  the  En¬ 
gineer,  who  will  go  into  the  matter,  and,  if  necessary,  discuss  the  griev¬ 
ance  with  him  personally.  Mr.  Hanbury  Thomas  s  letter  concluded  : 
“  In  communicating  their  decision,  the  Board  request  me  to  point  out 
to  you  that  their  ability  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  is  due  to  causes 
wholly  unconnected  with  labour.  As  a  body,  our  workmen  are  paid  as 
high  wages  as  any  gas  workers  outside  London  ;  and  as  regards  the 
general  labourers,  the  rate  is  considerably  above  that  paid  by  the  large 
works  in  the  city,  and  they  have  in  addition  a  week’s  holiday  per 
annum,  with  pay.”  Attention  was  also  directed  to  the  fact  that  the 
lowering  of  the  price  of  gas  benefited  the  workers  generally  throughout 
the  city,  not  only  in  regard  to  their  personal  saving,  but  by  enabling 
the  industrial  concerns  to  corrfpete  on  better  terms  with  their  rivals  in 
other  towns — thus  increasing  employment  for  Sheffield  men. 

In  explaining  the  terms,  Mr.  Blackburn  particularly  emphasized  the 
point  that  the  management  of  the  Gas  Company  made  it  clear  at  the 
beginning  that  no  man  need  fear  victimization  for  acting  on  the  depu¬ 
tation.  They  said  they  would  never  dream  of  such  a  thing  as  penalizing 
a  man  because  he  was  an  official  of  his  Union.  A  satisfactory  feature 
of  the  clauses  relating  to  blacksmiths  and  fitters  was  that  the  Company 
had  recognized  the  fair-wages  standard  of  the  City  Council  ,  and 
some  of  the  individual  advances  were  as  much  as  4s.  per  week.  As 
regarded  the  youths,  some  of  whom  had  done  men’s  work,  the  ad¬ 
vances  were,  in  numerous  cases,  as  much  as  from  3s.  to  7s.  per  week. 
The  “  bullers  ”  had  four  hours  knocked  off,  and  received  gd.  per  day 
advance  on  former  rates.  The  joint  makers,  some  of  whom  had  been 
suspended  for  not  being  at  home  when  called  for,  although  they  re¬ 
ceived  no  pav  for  “hanging  on,”  would  now  receive  a  retaining  fee  of 
2s.  per  shift  for  stopping  at  home  on  call.  While  he  agreed  that  the 
labourers'  wages  of  25s.  per  week  were  the  high-water  mark  in  Sheffield, 
he  recalled  that  not  more  than  40  miles  away  there  were  gas-works 
labourers  receiving  the  same  pay  for  an  eight-hours  shift. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  were  received  with  acclamation  by  the 
men  ;  and  the  proceedings  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Blackburn 
and  to  the  Gas  Company. 


AUSTRALIAN  GASLIGHT  COMPANY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  on  Thursday,  July  27, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Cohen. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  J.  Lukey)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting,  the  report  of  the  Directors  for  the  past  six  months  was 
taken  as  read.  It  stated  that  the  profits  for  the  half  year  to  June  30, 
after  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  deducting  interest 
on  borrowed  money,  repairs  and  renewals,  depreciation  of  plant,  work¬ 
ing  expenses,  and  all  other  charges,  amounted  (with  the  balance 
brought  forward)  to  £ 71,155  ;  and  the  Directors  recommended  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  dividend  of  9s.  per  share,  which  would  absorb  .£63,750  and 
leave  a  balance  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  account  of  £7405. 

The  Chairman,  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts, 
said  it  was  difficult  to  compare  the  balance-sheet  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  half  of  1910,  as  that  showed  disastrous  results  to  the  Company 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  coal  strike,  which  not  only  paralyzed  the 
business  of  the  city  at  the  commencement  of  last  year,  but  necessitated 
the  Company  purchasing  coal  at  unprecedented  prices  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  gas,  which  involved  them  in  very  considerable  loss,  as  the 
whole  of  the  extra  cost  was  met  by  the  Company  rather  than  that  the 
consumers  should  suffer  inconvenience  or  loss.  With  regard  to  the 
sale  of  gas,  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  last  half  year  showed  a.  good 
increase.  Naturally,  the  extensions  now  going  forward  in  the  suburbs 
both  new  and  old  alike,  were  responsible  for  this  satisfactory  state  of 
things-  but  the  city  itself  contributed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
extra  consumption.  The  quantity  of  gas  sold  during  the  six  months 
was  equal  to  an  increase  of  11  per  cent.- — a  fact  gratifying  to  the 
Directors,  more  particularly  as  the  increase  was  being  maintained 
uniformly,  both  as  regards  day  and  night  consumption, 
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Continuing  his  speech,  he  said  :  The  intimation  of  the  Government’s 
intention  to  resume  the  site  of  the  works  and  offices  at  the  head  station, 
for  wharfage  accommodation,  has  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  vour 
Directors,  who  have  watched  for  some  years  past  the  steady  increase 
in  the  extension  of  the  wharves  by  the  Harbour  Trust  Commissioners 
to  meet  the  shipping  requirements  in  Darling  Harbour.  Your  Directors 
regret  the  contemplated  action  of  the  Government,  but  are  prepared  to 
negotiate  for  a  fair  settlement  of  the  Company's  claim,  at  the  same 
time  they  trust  they  will  not  be  made  to  suffer  thereby.  The  Company’s 
works  have  been  located  on  this  site  for  nearly  74  years  ;  it  is  most 
centrally  situated,  and  meets  all  the  requirements  of  a  gas-works  ;  and 
it  will  take  some  considerable  time  to  erect  similar  works  at  Mortlake, 
which,  however,  must  be  done  before  the  severance  from  Kent  Street 
can  be  effected. 

The  Glebe  Municipal  Council,  who  had  given  notice  of  their  intention 
to  discontinue  gas  lighting  for  public  purposes  in  that  Municipality  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  have,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  entered  into  anew  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Company  for  a  supply  of  lamps  with  inverted  incandes¬ 
cent  burners  of  100-candle  power  in  the  majority  of  the  streets  of  the 
borough,  in  lieu  of  those  already  in  use — the  installation  taking  effect 
from  the  1st  of  January  next.  It  having  been  so  often  demonstrated 
that  gas  is  much  superior  to  electricity  as  regards  light  and  cheapness, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  councils  should  desire  to  light  their 
municipalities  with  electricity,  it  being  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers  so  to  do.  Taking  the  Glebe  Council  for  an  example,  the 
Company  are  supplying  the  new  lights  at  £4  10s.  per  annum,  lighted 
every  night  in  the  year,  as  against  £ 6  per  lamp,  tire  price  quoted  for 
electricity— a  saving  in  this  instance  of  from  £500  to  £600  per  annum, 
according  to  the  number  of  lights  required,  besides  giving  in  every  way 
a  much  better  light.  In  this  connection,  I  may  say  the  Company  are 
about  to  introduce  the  Horstmann  controller  ;  so  that  the  lamps  will  be 
automatically  lighted  and  extinguished. 

The  question  of  lighting  the  public  lamps  all  the  year  round  is  one  in 
which  the  Company  fully  sympathizes;  but  the  municipal  councils 
ought  not  to  expect  this  special  service,  involving  as  it  does  65  extra 
lighting  nights,  without  any  additional  charge.  The  Company  are 
always  mindful  of  the  public  interests  in  this  respect,  and  whenever 
opportunities  occur  reduce  the  price,  as  was  the  case  six  months  ago. 
The  present  rates,  owing  to  the  lamplighting  and  maintenance  expenses 
principally,  are  carried  out  without  profit;  and  until  other  means  can 
be  devised  to  reduce  these  charges,  I  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  of  being 
able  to  meet  the  councils  in  the  direction  desired. 

The  Gas-Works  Employees  Wages  Board  is  at  present  considering  a 
new  industrial  agreement,  in  lieu  of  the  one  which  expired  on  the 
31st  of  May  last.  Some  delay  and  misapprehension  arose  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  preliminary  proceedings.  The  trouble,  however,  has 
now  been  overcome ;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  no  further  friction  will 
arise,  but  that  the  terms  of  agreement  will  be  amicably  settled. 

The  Commonwealth  land-tax  is  an  additional  and  unexpected  charge 
to  bear — amounting  in  the  Company’s  case  to  about  /5000  per  annum. 
These  additional  burdens  tend  to  delay  for  a  time  any  consideration  for 
further  reducing  the  price  of  gas,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

The  Company  have  issued  the  whole  of  their  authorized  capital ;  and 
your  Directors  intend  at  an  early  date  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power 
to  increase  same.  The  business  of  the  Company  has  reached  large 
proportions,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  The  complaints  of  an  inadequate 
gas  supply  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  were  sincerely  regretted 
by  the  Board,  particularly  as  ample  arrangements  were  made  to  cope 
with  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gas.  But  our  cal¬ 
culations  were  upset  in  the  first  place  bv  the  non-delivery  of  the  new 
machinery  within  the  specified  time  ;  and,  secondly,  owing  to  the  delay 
in  the  erection  of  it,  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  skilled  labour.  As 
soon  as  the  new  machinery  was  in  working  order,  however,  immediate 
relief  was  obtained,  and  an  ample  supply  of  gas  secured.  In  proof  of 
the  Directors’  earnest  desire  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  meet  their 
consumers’  requirements  of  gas,  I  would  like  to  say  that  mains  costing 
about  ^30,000  have  been  ordered,  and  will  be  laid  immediately  on 
arrival ;  so  that  I  hope  there  may  be  no  question  of  shortage  of  gas 
again  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  business  of  the  Company  is  one  of  expansion.  With  regard  to 
the  lamps,  while  I  greatly  regret  the  lessened  number,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  it  is  a  department  which,  unfortunately,  admits  (of  late 
years  in  particular)  of  practically  no  profit  to  the  Company.  Still,  with 
the  example  now  being  set  by  the  Glebe  Council,  I  hope  the  Company 
will  have  the  consideration  it  deserves  before  other  councils  take  the 
final  step  to  discontinue  gas  as  an  illuminant  for  the  public  streets.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  the  number  of  lights  now  in  use  is  about  11,000, 
and  that  additions  are  still  being  made  from  time  to  time.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  gas-cookers  has  greatly  increased  of  late.  During  the  past 
six  months,  the  Company  alone  have  sold  1346  stoves  ;  making  the  total 
number  disposed  of  to  date  22,610.  The  day  consumption  of  gas  equals 
46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sales.  The  gas  consumers  now  number 
98,649 — being  an  increase  of  2921  during  the  past  half  year.  Fifty- 
eight  miles  of  mains  and  service-pipes  have  been  laid  during  the  same 
period,  making  the  total  length  to  date  2570  miles. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Deputy-Chairman  (the  Hon.  Henry 
Moses),  and  carried  unanimously. 

There  being  no  opposition,  the  Chairman  declared  the  re-election  of 
the  retiring  Directors  and  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  and  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  Directors  and  officers — from  the 
Engineer  (Mr.  Thomas  J.  Bush)  downwards — for  their  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Company’s  business. 


Gas  Explosion  at  Clay  Cross  Hall. — On  Monday  night  of  last  week, 
there  was  a  serious  gas  explosion  at  Clay  Cross  Hall,  the  residence  of 
Colonel  Jackson  ;  but  though  the  damage  to  property  was  extensive, 
fortunately  no  personal  injury  was  caused.  It  appears  that  the  family 
were  away  from  home,  and  the  schoolroom,  where  the  explosion 
occurred,  had  not  lately  been  used.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  is  a  chandelier  fitted  with  incandescent  burners  and  a  bve- 
pass  ;  and  the  presumption  is  that  the  water  evaporated  from  the 
chandelier,  thereby  causing  an  escape  of  gas,  which  ultimately  became 
ignited  by  the  bye-pass. 


HIGH=PRESSURE  LIGHTING  AT  MANCHESTER. 


Another  Extension. 

The  installation  of  high-pressure  gas-lighting  for  street  illumination 
in  Manchester  has  proved  so  successful  that  at  Friday’s  meeting  of  the 
Gas  Committee  a  further  extension  of  the  system  was  decided  upon, 
while  applications  from  tradesmen  in  the  centre  of  the  city  for  high- 
pressure  lighting  outside  their  premises  for  the  purpose  of  window 
illumination  were  considered. 

It  was  in  October  of  last  year  that  the  first  installation  of  high- 
pressure  lighting  was  inaugurated  in  Manchester,  when  Alderman 
Gibson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  turned  on  a  3000-candle 
power  Keith  patent  inverted  arc  lamp  on  Piccadilly  ;  20  other  lamps  of 
half  this  candle  power  placed  around  that  thoroughfare  being  lit  up  the 
same  evening.  Later  on,  the  City  Council,  when  considering  the  rival 
claims  of  gas  and  electricity  for  street  lighting,  decided  that  lhe  Elec¬ 
tricity  Committee  should  arrange  for  the  lighting  of  Portland  Street  ; 
while  Mosley  Street,  in  the  matter  of  lighting,  was  to  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  Gas  Committee.  The  second  installation  was  inaugurated 
last  July;  and  so  successful  has  this  proved  that  the  system  is  to  be 
extended  to  Oldham  Street  at  the  request  of  tradesmen  in  that  fashion¬ 
able  shopping  thoroughfare.  Tradesmen  in  Mosley  Street  applying  for 
high-pressure  lighting  outside  their  business  premises  are  having  such 
schemes  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Gas  Committee. 

At  present,  the  Manchester  Gas  Department  have  60  high-pressure 
lamps  of  1500-candle  power  in  use  in  Piccadilly,  Mosley  Street,  and  St. 
Peter’s  Square  ;  and  the  existing  plant  can  deal  with  400  lamps  of  the 
same  power. 


STOCKPORT  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


Most  Successful  Year  on  Record. 


The  annual  report  of  Mr.  S.  Meunier,  the  Gas  Engineer  to  the 
Stockport  Corporation,  was  brought  before  the  members  of  the  Town 
Council  at  last  Wednesday’s  meeting  for  adoption.  On  the  working  of 
the  department  for  the  twelve  months  there  was  a  net  profit  of/26,192 
— an  increase  of  £^862  on  the  previous  year  ;  and  out  of  this,  £zg,ooo 
had  been  handed  over  in  relief  of  the  rates. 


Alderman  Fernley,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  the  year  under  review  was  the 
most  successful  one  in  the  history  of  the  department.  There  had  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  net  profit  during  the  last  six  years,  as 
follows  ; — 


1906 —  /io,i58 

1907—  /17,41a 

1908— /19,070 


1909- /21,49° 

1910- /21,054 
1911  — /26,ig2 


It  would  be  remembered  that  quite  recently  a  reduction  was  made  in 
the  price  charged  to  consumers  by  automatic  meter,  bringing  the  rate 
—having  regard  to  the  extra  cost — rather  below  that  paid  by  ordinary 
consumers  ;  and  there  had  also  been  a  reduction  for  large  consumers. 
It  was  gratifying  to  find  that  the  rental  had  increased  by  some  /3690 
—  notwithstanding  the  very  energetic  exertions  of  the  Electricity 
Committee  to  obtain  a  large  load,  almost  at  any  price.  From  the 
sale  of  coke,  they  had  an  increase  of  /1805;  and  other  residuals 
had  also  lealized  better  prices  than  usual.  On  the  expenditure  side, 
coal  showed  an  advance  of  /708,  which  was  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  less  cost  of  carriage  and  cartage — namely,  /930 — 
which  showed  what  an  important  matter  the  question  of  carriage  was 
when  arriving  at  the  value  of  coal  to  the  undertaking.  It  proved 
that  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Committee  in  taking  this  item  up  was  a 
correct  one,  and  that  the  charge  made  some  time  ago  against  the  Com¬ 
mittee  by  Mr.  Noden — that  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  value  of  coal 
when  delivered  at  the  works  was  wrong,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  taken 
at  the  pit  price — was  incorrect  and  absurd.  Dealing  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  which  had  been  made  by  certain  members  of  the  Council,  that,  in 
view  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  gas  undertaking,  there  should 
be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas,  Alderman  Fernley  said  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  was  one  of  the  Corporation’s  ventures  which  was 
successful.  If  all  the  undertakings  of  the  Corporation  were  of  this 
character,  then  one  would  have  no  hesitation  in  making  a  reduction  ; 
but  they  must  take  a  broader  outlook,  and  have  regard  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  ratepayers,  which  were  constantly  becoming  more  onerous. 
He  might  point  out  that  the  cost  of  education,  already  a  serious  item, 
was  likely  to  increase  further  ;  and  then  there  was  the  outlay  on  the 
Kinder  water  scheme,  for  which  they  had  to  provide  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  sums,  to  commence  next  year.  The  Gas  Committee,  in  not 
suggesting  a  reduction  in  price,  did  remember  their  obligations  to 
the  ratepayers  ;  and  they  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  charge  for 
gas  in  the  town  was  a  reasonable  one.  They  had  regard  also  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  coal  and  the  residual  markets.  He  trusted,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Council  would  not,  at  present  at  any  rate,  listen  to  any 
suggestions  for  a  reduction  in  price — suggestions  that  were  sometimes 
made  without  due  regard  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Brewster  complained  that  the  employees  at  the  gas-works  were 
not  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  conditions  and  wages  as  similar 
workers  elsewhere.  Deputations  were  constantly  waiting  upon  the 
Gas  Committee  asking  them  to  fall  into  line  with  other  employers  of 
labour.  This  not  only  applied  to  the  unskilled  labourers,  but  also  to 
the  skilled  workmen.  As  soon  as  a  skilled  man  entered  the  gas-works, 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was.  A  plumber  was  no  longer  a  plumber, 
a  joiner  a  joiner,  or  a  bricksetter  a  bricksetter — he  became  a  kind  of 
superior  unskilled  labourer.  If  consumers  were  treated  fairly  and  the 
workpeople  were  dealt  with  in  a  proper  way,  the  Committee  would  not 
have  such  a  large  profit  to  show. 

Mr.  Hollis  submitted  that,  with  regard  to  the  employees,  the  Gas 
Committee  were  seeking  trouble,  and  they  would  get  it  unless  they  fell 
into  line  with  other  employers. 

Alderman  Allcock  referred  to  the  large  leakage  of  gas  that  took 
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place,  and  said  it  was  more  than  the  whole  amount  consumed  in  the 
streets.  As  to  the  profits,  he  remarked  that  in  1905  the  price  of  gas 
was  2s.  5d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  less  2d.  Now  it  was  2s.  6d.,  less  2d. 
The  extra  id.  made  a  difference  of. £3411.  In  addition,  the  gas  now 
sent  out  was  of  a  lower  candle  power.  Power  consumers  paid  is.  3d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet  .  while  the  smaller  and  poorer  consumers  the 
people  who  used  the  slot-meters — paid  2s.  6d.  Then  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  took  69,850,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  year,  and 
paid  the  Gas  Committee  2s.  per  1000  feet  and  iod.  for  maintenance. 
This  was  how  the  profit  was  made  up.  In  his  opinion,  the  ratepayers 
were  being  charged  twice  over  for  the  gas  they  used  ;  and  he  con¬ 
sidered  there  ought  to  be  a  reduction  to  the  ordinary  consumer. 

Alderman  Fernley,  in  his  reply,  said  it  was  incorrect  to  state  that 
numerous  deputations  of  the  employees  had  waited  upon  the  Gas 
Committee.  Only  two  had  done  so  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  report  was  then  adopted. 


ABERDEEN  CORPORATION  GAS  SUPPLY. 

Favourable  Position  of  the  Undertaking. 

.  In  the  Corporation  of  Aberdeen  last  week,  Mr.  J.  A.  Sangster,  the 
Convener  of  the  Gas  Committee,  in  presenting  the  accounts  of  the 
department  for  the  year— a  notice  of  which  appeared  in  the  “  Notes 
from  Scotland  ”  a  week  ago — said  he  was  able  to  announce  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  year,  with  every  appearance  that  past  prosperity  would  be 
maintained. 

In  regard  to  the  capital  account,  the  amount  expended  thereon  stood 
at  £446,220.  Of  this  sum,  £79,381  was  written  off  in  1897,  when  the 
new  valuation  was  made,  and  the  remainder  had  been  reduced  yearly 
until  now  the  gas  undertaking  had  a  liability  of  only  £132,920.  The 
amount  received  for  gas  was  £96,124— an  increase  of  £3679  over  last 
year.  This  included  an  increase  on  prepayment  meters  of  £1800.  The 
revenue  from  coke  was  £14,627,  being  less  than  last  year  by  £870 ;  but 
tar  had  brought  in  £11,967,  an  increase  of  £1424  over  last  year,  or  an 
increase  on  both  of  £554.  These,  with  the  other  items,  had  brought 
in  a  total  revenue  of  £125,467,  as  against  £121,049  last  year,  showing 
an  increase  of  revenue  of  £4618.  Coal  had  cost  £53,564,  the  material  for 
carburetted  water  gas  £5142,  purifying  material  £1088,  wages  £11,559. 
andrepairs£4895,  in  all  £78,442  as  against  £79,679— a  decrease  of  £1237. 
Distribution  of  gas,  in  which  was  included  a  sum  of  £1848,  the  original 
value  of  old  meters  broken  up,  had  cost  £5112,  an  increase  of  £202  over 
last  year.  Gas-stoves,  including  depreciation  at  7J  per  cent.,  had  cost 
£1932;  rents,  feu-duties,  and  taxes,  £6728;  management,  £1919; 
general  charges,  £921  ;  discounts,  &c.,  £4023.  These  were  all  about 
normal,  considering  the  increased  make. of  gas.  The  balance  on  the 
account  was  £25,639  (£2666  more  than  last  year),  and  was  carried  to 
the  net  revenue  account,  out  of  which  were  paid  the  standing  charges 
as  follows  :  Annuities  £4041,  interest  £3580,  sinking  fund  £9621,  re¬ 
demption  of  annuities  £1367,  reserve  fund  £300,  and  renewal  fund 
£3000  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  £3728,  which,  with  similar  balances  from 
former  years,  made  up  the  sum  of  £7775  carried  to  next  year's  account. 
The  contingent  fund  for  the  redemption  of  gas  annuities  now  stood  at 
£76,865,  the  sinking  fund  for  the  repayment  of  loans  at  £137,947,  the 
reserve  and  fire  insurance  fund  at  £38,975,  and  the  renewal  fund  at 
£11,228. 

The  increase  in  the  make  of  gas  this  year  over  last  was  23,294,000 
cubic  feet,  or  3  per  cent.  The  total  quantity  manufactured  for  the 
year  was  over  817  millions,  as  compared  with  366  millions  in  1891, 
259  millions  in  1881,  and  146  millions  in  1872— the  first  year  of  the 
Council’s  ownership — or  over  five  times  as  great  as  the  last-mentioned 
year.  The  prices  charged  per  1000  cubic  feet  for  these  years  respec¬ 
tively  were  2s.  6d.,  3s.  8d.,  4s.  id.,  and  5s.  Estimates  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  year  just  commenced,  in  which  it  was  recommended 
that  the  price  be  again  reduced  to  2s.  3d.  for  ordinary  consumers, 
and  is.  1  id.  for  power  purposes — prepayment  consumers  to  remain 
the  same  as  last  year,  owing  to  the  substantial  reduction  made  two 
years  ago,  and  the  expense  of  altering  the  meters.  To  power  users, 
the  price  was  to  be  reduced  qd.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  This  was  with 
a  view  to  competing  with  suction  gas,  which  had  to  some  extent 
taken  the  place  of  the  town  gas  supply  ;  and  he  was  hopeful  that 
the  substantial  reduction  proposed  would  enable  users  to  again  return 
to  the  town  supply,  and  so  considerably  increase  their  output.  The 
number  of  consumers  using  gas  by  ordinary  meters  was  31,74.2,  and  by 
prepayment  meters  10,150 — a  total  of  41,892,  as  compared  with  33,222 
ten  years  ago.  It  was  proposed  to  abolish  rentals  for  gas-cooking 
appliances  as  from  Whitsunday  last,  and  allowance  had  been  made 
for  this  in  the  estimates  for  the  current  year.  This  was  a  policy  which 
was  gaining  favour  throughout  the  country  ;  and  wherever  it  had  been 
adopted,  increased  outputs  had  been  the  result,  particularly  in  the 
summer  months,  when  the  demand  for  gas  for  lighting  was  at  its 
lowest.  He  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  complimenting  the 
Gas  Engineer  on  the  very  favourable  result  of  the  year's  working, 
which  had  in  large  measure  been  due  to  the  able  and  efficient  manner 
in  which  the  department  was  conducted  by  him  and  his  staff.  If 
cookers  were  used  generally,  it  would  mean  extra  labour  ;  but  he  did 
not  think  they  would  require  further  plant  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  minute  was  adopted  unanimously. 


Stretford  Gas  Company. — The  report  and  accounts  adopted  at  the 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Stretford  Gas  Company  showed  a  profit  of 
£4521.  Adding  to  this  the  balance  from  the  last  accounts,  there  was 
a  disposable  amount  of  £5836.  Dividends  were  recommended  at  the 
rates  of  10,  7J,  7,  and  5  per  cent,  on  the  different  classes  of  shares, 
which  would  absorb  £4910,  and  leave  £g26  to  be  carried  forward.  It 
w'as  announced  that  Mr.  W.  L.  Galloway  had,  on  the  ground  of  ad¬ 
vancing  years,  resigned  the  position  of  Chairman  ;  Mr.  \V.  A.  Nicholls 
being  elected  to  succeed  him.  For  close  on  thirty  years  Mr.  Galloway 
has  been  a  Director  of  the  Company  ;  and  for  fourteen  years  he  has 
occupied  the  position  of  Chairman. 


MANCHESTER  CORPORATION  AND  GAS-FIRES. 


A  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Manchester  Gas  Committee  to  supply 
and  fix  on  simple  hire,  or  on  the  three  years’  hire-purchase  system, 
gas-fires  and  other  gas-consuming  devices  to  consumers  of  gas  within 
their  supply  area,  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion  at  the  City 
Council  meeting  on  Wednesday  last. 

Alderman  Gibson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  Committee’s  minutes,  said  that  if  the  Council  really 
wished  to  do  something  to  mitigate  the  smoke  nuisance  in  the  city  they 
would  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Committee.  There  was  to  be  a 
smoke  abatement  exhibition  held  in  Manchester  in  November,  and  with 
a  view  to  supporting  the  exhibition,  and  abating  to  some  extent,  at  any 
rate,  the  smoke  nuisance,  the  Gas  Committee  had  decided  that,  after 
Sept.  29,  they  would  supply  and  fix  gas-fires  free  for  consumers. 

The  opposition  to  the  proposal  was  led  by  Alderman  Wilson,  who 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  minute  be  referred  back. 

He  agreed  that  the  policy  of  the  Gas  Committee  in  the  hiring-out  of 
gas-stoves  had  proved  a  very  good  thing  ;  but  it  had  destroyed  the 
business  of  the  ironmongers  and  plumbers  in  this  particular  line,  for 
now  the  Corporation  supplied  and  fixed  stoves  free,  nobody  bought 
them  from  tradesmen.  Serious  objection  could  not  be  taken  to  the 
action  of  the  Gas  Committee  in  this  matter,  because  poor  people  could 
not  afford  to  pay  £6  or  £8  for  a  gas-stove  ;  but  the  present  proposal  of 
the  Gas  Committee,  if  agreed  to,  would  mean  a  very  large  extension  in 
municipal  trading.  The  scheme  would  enable  the  Committee  to  hire 
out  any  device  from  a  simple  gas-burner,  and  that  would  be  an  un¬ 
warrantable  interference  with  the  private  traders'  business — ironmongers 
and  plumbers.  “Other  gas-consuming  devices”  might,  he  added, 
mean  anything  ;  and  being  engaged  in  the  particular  business  in  which 
the  Gas  Committee  proposed  to  enter,  he  objected  to  the  scheme. 

Alderman  Frowde,  who  seconded  the  amendment,  admitted  that  he 
was  engaged  in  the  same  business  as  the  mover.  He  argued  that 
municipal  trading  had  its  limits  ;  that  the  private  individual  could  do 
some  things  very  much  better  and  cheaper  than  the  municipality ;  and 
that  the  fadure  to  recognize  the  latter  was  the  explanation  of  one  of 
the  greatest  leakages  in  municipal  revenue. 

Other  opponents  of  the  proposal  said  that  if  the  Gas  Department 
were  able  to  make  concessions,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
cheapening  the  gas  to  consumers,  and  bringing  the  price  nearer  to  that 
charged  in  such  places  as  Sheffield. 

Councillor  Kay,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee, 
replied  that  Manchester  could  make  gas  as  cheaply  as  Sheffield,  but 
pointed  out  that  so  long  as  the  Council  and  the  people’s  representa¬ 
tives  demanded  a  contribution  of  £60,000  from  the  Gas  Department 
yearly  in  aid  of  rates,  so  long  would  consumers  have  to  pay  for  their 
gas  not  at  cost  price,  or  anything  near  it. 

Replying  on  the  debate,  Alderman  Gibson  said  at  the  outset  that  it 
was  rather  unfortunate  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  amendment 
should  both  be  in  the  trade  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  Gas  Committee's 
proposal.  He  (Alderman  Gibson)  desired  to  disabuse  their  minds, 
however,  as  to  the  effect  it  would  have  on  ironmongers  and  plumbers. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  when  the  system  was  adopted,  it  would  add 
materially  to  the  takings  of  both  plumbers  and  ironmongers.  It  might 
be  put  this  way.  The  Gas  Committee  would  become  travellers  for  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  those  trades  ;  they  would  be  advertising  their 
business  and  pushing  it  for  them.  Alderman  Gibson  went  on  to  say 
that  no  one  was  more  opposed  than  he  was  to  any  interference  with 
private  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  municipality  ;  but  from  inquiries 
he  had  made,  it  was  clear  that  the  business  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
gas  appliances  was  almost  wholly  with  the  gas  undertakings  — so  far,  at 
any  rate,  as  the  supply  of  gas-fires  and  heating-stoves  was  concerned. 
In  one  case,  it  amounted  to  93  per  cent,  of  business  with  the  gas  under¬ 
taking  and  7  per  cent,  with  ironmongers  and  private  traders.  In 
another  case,  the  figures  were  85  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  15  per 
cent.  ;  and  in  a  third  instance,  the  proportion  was  80  per  cent,  to  90 
per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  done.  He  asked,  in  the  face  of  these  figures, 
how  the  Gas  Committee  could  be  accused  of  injuring  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  step  they  proposed  to  take  ?  Their  best  interests  were  re¬ 
presented  by  the  letting  out  of  gas-fires  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
All  the  Committee  asked  was  to  be  allowed  to  run  their  business  in  the 
way  they  thought  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  ommunity. 

The  amendment  was  defeated  on  a  vote  being  taken,  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Committee  approved. 

Gas  Superintendent’s  Views. 

Mr.  F.  Price,  Superintendent  of  the  Gas  Department,  discussing  the 
subject  with  a  Press  representative,  said  that  the  Gas  Committee  had 
in  mind  not  only  the  development  of  the  gas  undertaking,  but  hoped  to 
bring  about  a  considerable  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance.  “We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,”  he  added,  “  that  though  manufacturers 
have  almost  wholly  to  stand  the  blame  for  the  smoke  nuisance,  the 
domestic  fires  are  the  worst  offenders.  Anyone  entering  Manchester 
by  train  in  a  morning — coming  into  London  Road  station,  say — can 
test  for  himself  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  hope  to  do  something 
to  check  this  nuisance,  which  is  a  very  grave  one  in  the  city.  As  to 
the  question  of  cost,  I  do  not  find  the  gas-fires  in  my  own  house  dearer 
than  coal-fires;  and  there  is  a  great  saving  in  labour,  and  much  more 
cleanliness,  by  their  use.  Economically  managed,  there  may  be  a 
monetary  saving  as  well.  We  believe  the  policy  embarked  upon  will 
encourage  people  in  the  direction  desired  ;  for  it  is  stated  that  since  the 
recent  gas  exhibition  in  Glasgow  over  5000  gas-fires  have  been  installed. 
Of  course,  many  are  found  in  the  homes  of  Manchester  people  to-day  , 
but  the  initial  cost  has  probably  been  a  barrier  against  their  more  ex¬ 
tended  use.  The  charge  for  the  hire  of  a  fire  will  amount  to  is.  per 
quarter,  and  at  the  present  price  of  gas,  2s.  3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  a 
40-hours'  fire  can  be  secured  for  this  sum.  Our  energies  will  be  de¬ 
voted  at  the  outset  to  equipping  city  offices,  and  afterwards  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  the  houses.” 

It  is  calculated  that  the  gas-fires  to  be  supplied  by  the  Gas  Depart¬ 
ment  will  burn  26  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour.  The  gas-fires  will  be 
of  an  approved  pattern,  and  will,  as  stated  above,  be  supplied  by  the 
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department  either  on  simple  hire  or  on  the  three  years’  hire-purchase 
system.  At  the  forthcoming  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition,  which  is 
to  be  held  at  the  City  Exhibition  Hall  in  November,  a  prominent 
feature  will  be  that  showing  the  possibilities  of  using  gas  in  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  smoke  evil,  including  different  models  of  gas-fires. 

It  is  believed  by  supporters  of  the  smoke  abatement  campaign  in  the 
city  that  the  introduction  of  gas-fires  will  help  to  lessen  the  nuisance, 
and  will  be  a  great  boon  both  in  city  offices  and  in  private  houses. 
These  fires  will  save  all  the  trouble  with  coal,  cinders,  and  ashes,  and 
in  this  respect  bring  about  a  great  saving  in  labour,  apart  from  the 
questions  of  laying  fires  and  of  general  cleanliness. 

An  Advocate  of  Smokeless  Fuel  and  its  Production. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Graham,  the  Principal  of  Dalton  Hall, 
Manchester,  and  an  authority  upon  smoke  prevention,  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  smoke  nuisance  problem  is  the  production  at 
gas-works  of  a  smokeless  fuel.  This  means  fuel  out  of  which  part  of 
the  gas  has  been  taken  and  part  left  in.  “Clearly  the  only  people 
who  can  make  it  profitably,”  he  says,  “  are  those  who  can  sell  the  gas 
—  the  one  main  product  of  this  mild  combustion — the  Gas  Committee 
of  the  Corporation,  who  have  the  domestic  smoke  of  the  city  in  their 
hands.  If  they  would  be  willing  to  care  for  something  a  little  wider 
than  the  production  of  gas,  and  would  establish  an  improved  smokeless 
fuel  plant,  they  would  begin  a  new  era  in  the  city.  I  don't  think  that 
anything  but  inertia  blocks  the  way.  They  have  the  market  in  their 
hands,  and  could  sell  the  fuel  at  whatever  price  it  costs.  The  gas 
made  is  of  a  very  high  quality,  and  the  tar  is  a  very  superior  product 
to  that  made  now  by  heating  the  coal  until  there  is  nothing  left  but 
coke.  I  feel  sure  this  smokeless  fuel  could  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  coal. 
A  serious  purpose  and  an  enterprising  committee  are  all  that  is  needed. 
The  sale  of  smokeless  fuel,  even  under  many  disadvantages,  shows 
there  is  a  demand  for  this  kind  of  thing.” 

Mr.  Graham  added  that  the  only  way  in  which  smokeless  fuel  would 
affect  the  coal  famine  predicted  by  Sir  W.  Ramsay,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  would  be  that  more  of  the  energy  of  the 
coal  would  be  utilized  by  turning  it  into  smokeless  fuel,  gas,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  tar,  the  total  value  of  which  was  about  four  times 
that  of  the  coal  from  which  they  were  made.  He  understood  that  a 
private  company  was  at  present  endeavouring  to  undertake  a  business 
on  a  small  scale  to  sell  an  improved  smokeless  fuel  in  Manchester,  but 
in  his  opinion  nobody  except  a  gas  committee  could  do  it  properly. 

At  Friday’s  meeting  of  the  Gas  Committee,  a  Sub-Committee  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  regulations  in  respect  of  the 
hiring  of  gas-fires,  the  scheme  for  which  will  come  into  operation  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 


SOUTHPORT  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


The  Past  Year’s  Working. 

The  minutes  of  the  Southport  Corporation  Gas  Committee  to  be 
submitted  for  approval  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Town  Council 
to-night  (Tuesday)  include  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  Bond,  the  Engineer, 
on  the  working  for  the  past  financial  year. 

He  records  with  pardonable  satisfaction  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  gas  sold  amounting  to  2,052,000  cubic  feet,  which  was  4  per  cent, 
more  than  shown  in  the  previous  year.  The  net  increase  from  the  sale 
of  residuals  was  £3670.  The  sale  of  gas  by  prepayment  meter  was 
ii'53  Per  cent,  of  the  whole  consumption,  and  showed  an  increase  of 
9-88  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year's  consumption.  Of  the  total  gas 
supplied  through  ordinary  meters,  the  Southport  consumption  was 
330,940,800  cubic  feet,  equivalent  to  80-42  per  cent.  ;  the  Birkdale  con¬ 
sumption  70,739,000  cubic  feet,  representing  17-19  per  cent,  of  the  total 
consumption  ;  and  the  remaining  9,832,800  cubic  feet,  or  2  39  per  cent. , 
was  consumed  in  the  districts  of  Ainsdale,  Banks,  and  Scarisbrick. 

The  following  figures  show  the  capital  employed  and  the  capital  out¬ 
standing  :  Total  capital  expended  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold — 1910, 
ns.  6d.  ;  1911,  ns.  7d.  Capital  outstanding — 1910,  7s.  8d.  ;  1911, 
7s.  6d.  The  net  profit  for  the  year  amounted  to  £13,400,  as  against 
£13,112.  The  Committee  are  able  to  pay  £ 13,000  towards  the  relief  of 
the  rates,  and  carry  forward  a  balance  of  £400.  The  capital  account 
(total  amount  expended)  now  stands  at  £300,020,  and  the  gas-works 
debt  (after  deducting  payments  through  sinking  fund)  at  £193,525. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  makes  of  gas  during  24  hours  were 
2,296,000  cubic  feet  and  991,000  cubic  feet.  The  gas-making  material 
used  was  :  Coal,  47,619  tons  ;  oil,  332  tons  :  coke,  844  tons.  The  gas 
made  was  545>412.000  cubic  feet.  The  quantity  sold  to  private  consumers 
was  474,365,200  cubic  feet;  gas  used  at  works  and  offices,  6,280,000 
cubic  feet ;  free  gas,  488,600  cubic  feet.  The  unaccounted-for  gas  was 
3  83  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bond  summarizes  the  financial  statement  thus  :  Income  :  Gas 
sold,  net,  £68,812,  increase  £501  ;  residuals,  £17,638,  increase  £3670; 
rents,  £939,  increase  £2;  cookers,  £1991,  decrease  £37;  sundries, 
£957,  increase  £628  ;  and  shop  lamps,  £635,  decrease  £25.  The  gross 
profit  was  £30,096,  and  the  net  profit  £13,401.  The  gas-cookers  in  use 
at  the  end  of  the  year  numbered  8342,  compared  with  7961  ;  while 
542  new  meters  were  fixed  during  the  twelve  months,  bringing  the 
total  number  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  year  up  to  19,407. 


Electric  Light  Failure  during  an  Operation.— The  “Nursing 
Mirror  ”  says  :  From  Yorkshire,  we  hear  of  a  very  regrettable  inci¬ 
dent,  due  to  the  most  culpable  lack  of  foresight.  While  an  operation 
was  being  performed  in  the  night,  the  electric  light  failed.  Neither 
lamp  nor  candle  was  available  ;  and  before  either  could  be  obtained, 
the  patient  died,  though  the  operation  itself  was  not  of  a  very  serious 
nature.  The  correspondent  who  sends  us  this  information  does  not 
indicate  the  kind  of  institution  in  which  the  tragedy  occurred,  but  asks 
us  to  make  it  known,  “  as  a  warning  to  nurses  and  others.”  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  such  a  ghastly  failure  to  provide  against  an  obvious 
Contingency  in  any  well-ordered  establishment, 


ST0KE=0N=TRENT  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


The  Annual  Accounts. 

The  accounts  of  the  Gas  Department  of  the  County  Borough  of 
Stoke-on-Trent,  for  the  year  ended  March  31  last  have  been  issued. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  undertaking  now  embraces  the  Burslem, 
Stoke,  Fenton,  and  Longton  works  ;  but  in  the  accounts  the  results 
for  each  are  set  out  separately.  The  principal  figures  are  as  follows  : 
Burslem — Gas  made,  235,465,000  cubic  feet  ;  per  ton  of  coal  carbon¬ 
ized,  12,135  feet  ;  increased  quantity  of  gas  sold  over  previous  year, 
13-16  per  cent.  ;  gas  unaccounted  for,  6-72  per  cent.  ;  gross  profit, 
£10,510  ;  and  net  profit,  £5036.  Stoke — Gas  made,  150,458,000  cubic 
feet  ;  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized,  12,434  feet  ;  increased  quantity  of  gas 
sold,  4-71  per  cent.  ;  gas  unaccounted  for,  6  34  per  cent.  ;  gross  profit, 
£4060;  and  interest,  &c.,  charges  amounted  to  £4184.  Fenton — Gas 
made,  109,996,000  cubic  feet ;  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized,  12,228  feet ; 
increased  quantity  of  gas  sold,  9-07  per  cent.  ;  gas  unaccounted  for, 
8  68  per  cent.  ;  gross  profit,  £3512  ;  and  net  profit,  £547.  Longton — 
Gas  made,  166,693,000  cubic  feet  (including  11,082,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  gas)  ;  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized,  12,953  feet ;  increased  quantity 
of  gas  sold,  7- 1 1  per  cent.  ;  gas  unaccounted  for,  4-89  per  cent.  ;  gross 
profit,  £10,043  ;  and  net  profit,  £3073. 


GAS  FOR  DOMESTIC  HOT  WATER  SUPPLY. 


In  the  “Journal”  last  week  (p.  584)  reference  was  made  to  an 
article  that  had  appeared  in  the  Engineering  Supplement  of  “  The 
Times”  by  Mr.  R.  Herzfeld.  The  article,  in  our  opinion,  did  not  go 
far  enough,  in  properly  picturing  the  claim  that  gas  has  to-day  in  being 
considered  an  economical  agent  in  furnishing  hot  water  for  household 
purposes.  Mr.  Frederick  Dye  has  rectified  the  omission  in  a  letter  to 
our  contemporary,  of  which  the  following  is  the  main  portion. 

The  chief  point  that  your  contributor  calls  attention  to  is  the  fact 
that  cooking  by  gas  is  growing  in  favour — becoming  almost  universal 
for  summer  requirements  ;  and  as  this  leaves  the  range  fire  unlighted, 
we  are  deprived  of  the  great  convenience  of  having  hot  water  in  bulk 
for  warm  baths  and  pantry  use.  It  is  to  meet  this  want  that  the  co¬ 
operative  principle  is  suggested,  while  no  mention  is  made  of  that  very 
practical  means  of  heating  water,  the  gas-boiler.  This  kind  of  boiler 
is  not  in  its  experimental  stage,  but  is  an  established  useful  and 
economical  heater,  of  which  thousands  are  doing  excellent  service  ;  and 
there  is  every  promise — certainty,  in  fact— of  it  becoming  the  com¬ 
panion  of  the  gas-cooker.  It  is  only  a  question  of  becoming  known  ; 
but  already  its  use  is  increasing  at  about  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the 
gas-cooker  in  its  early  days. 

With  gas  at  (say)  3s.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  the  gas-boiler  can  (or 
should)  heat  some  20  gallons  of  water  from  cold  to  bath  temperature 
(100°  Fahr.)  for  jd.  in  summer,  and  id.  in  winter — this  being  the  cost 
of  a  single  bath.  Baths  successive  to  the  first  cost  a  little  less.  Water 
for  scullery  or  pantry  use,  at  150°  Fahr.,  costs  id.  to  iJ)d.  for  10  gallons. 
These  are  established  figures  ;  so  that  for  economically  heating  water 
the  gas-boiler  may  be  used  without  fear  of  excessive  gas  consumption 
or  disappointment.  But  it  must  be  seen  that  losses  or  unnecessary  con¬ 
sumption  do  not  occur  between  the  times  of  heating  the  water ;  for 
should  this  happen  condemnation  of  the  boiler  may  follow. 

Although  water  can  be  heated  by  gas  cheaply,  it  takes  but  little 
waste  to  make  this  service  dear ;  and  to  prevent  waste,  and  ensure 
economy,  it  is  recognized  that  every  gas-boiler  used  for  domestic  hot 
water  supply  should  have  a  “thermostat.”  This  is  a  device  which 
causes  the  gas  consumption  to  be  controlled  by  the  heat  of  the  water, 
automatically.  It  has  been  thought,  and  sometimes  claimed,  that  a 
gas-boiler  is  suited  for  emergency  uses  only — to  heat  water  when  re¬ 
quired,  the  gas  then  to  be  turned  out ;  but  this  would  never  admit  of 
the  gas-boiler  being  a  practical  companion  to  the  gas-cooker.  A  gas- 
boiler  must  be  capable  of  all-day  service  economically  (and  all  night  if 
desired)  ;  and  while  this  must  be  considered  as  impossible  with  hand 
control,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  positive,  by  the  aid  of  a  reliable 
thermostat. 

Unfortunately,  the  several  types  of  thermostat  which  exist  vary  (to 
say  the  least)  in  efficacy.  Some  work  doubtfully  in  governing  the  gas 
supply  ;  but  where  serious  failure  is  experienced  is  when  the  controlling 
device  admits  of  wasteful  gas  consumption  during  the  many  hours  in 
a  day  when  the  boiler  is  idle — the  slack  hours  when  the  demand  for  hot 
water  ceases.  Unless  the  thermostat  is  reliable  in  this,  there  may  be 
a  greater,  or  as  great  a,  gas  consumption  during  the  slack  hours  than 
during  the  busy  ones.  (In  many  houses  the  busy  hours,  for  hot  water, 
are  four,  the  slack  hours  ten,  per  day.) 

A  good  thermostat  will  shut  off  the  gas  promptly  when  the  water 
reaches  the  temperature  the  device  is  set  to  operate  at,  and  it  will 
immediately  turn  up  the  gas  when  hot  water  is  drawn  and  cold  water 
flows  in  to  the  apparatus.  When  the  water  is  heated,  the  shut-down 
consumption  should  be  as  low  as  2J  to  5  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  ; 
this  consumption  serving  to  keep  the  heated  water  hot — to  prevent  it 
cooling — so  that  there  is  hot  water  at  demand  at  any  hour  all  day,  and, 
as  stated,  all  night  and  very  early  morning,  if  desired. 

The  very  low  gas  consumption  obtained  with  a  reliable  thermostat, 
when  it  is  shut  down — 2J  to  5  cubic  feet  par  nour — costs  about  |d.  to 
i^d.  per  day  (for  the  whole  of  the  slack  hours)  ;  so  that  the  actual 
total  cost  of  all-day  duty  of  an  efficient  gas-boiler  with  an  efficient 
thermostat  is  that  of  heating  the  bath  water  and  the  pantry  water  at 
the  price  already  given,  plus  about  id.  per  day  for  keeping  the  water  hot 
between  the  times  of  its  being  heated  and  being  drawn. 

The  foregoing  is  practical,  actual,  and  should  be  guaranteed  ;  but 
much  depends  on  the  thermostat. 


“Coalexld  ”  is  being  used  at  some  half-dozen  of  the  stands  in  th§ 
Bakers’  Exhibition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington. 
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HARROW  AND  STANMORE  GAS  COMPANY. 


Adoption  of  Co-Partnership. 

The  Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  on  Monday 
last  week,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant — Mr.  Alfred  H.  Baynes,  J.P., 
in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  L.  Chapman)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  ;  and  the  report  of  the  Directors  and  the  statement  of  accounts 
were  taken  as  read. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  progress  which  he  anticipated 
when  he  spoke  at  the  last  meeting  was,  he  thought,  abundantly  evident 
in  the  report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  half  year  just  closed.  Gas  com¬ 
panies  generally  had  had  a  good  time  lately,  with  increases  in  the 
demand  for  gas  and  higher  prices  for  all  residuals.  He  was  glad  to 
say  that  their  own  undertaking  had  not  come  behind — showing,  as  it 
did,  satisfactory  results  in  all  departments.  The  gas-rental  for  the  half 
vear  to  June  30  amounted  to  ^18,962,  which  was  an  increase  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  of  £^73°-  notwithstanding 
a  reduction  in  price  of  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  during  the  six  months. 
The  sale  of  gas  had  remarkably  increased  ;  and  this  was  greatly  due  to 
the  use  of  cooking-stoves,  which  had  now  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection,  whereby  the  output  of  gas  was  often  more  during  day¬ 
light  hours  than  at  nighttime.  The  quantity  of  gas  sold  during  the 
half  year  was  114,935,000  cubic  feet,  which  was  an  increase  over  the 
same  period  of  1910  of  15, 388.000  cubic  feet,  or  i5'45  Pel*  cent-  This 
condition  of  affairs  was.  he  was  glad  to  say,  being  maintained,  and  bid 
fair  to  continue.  There  was  no  doubt  that,  whereas  in  the  Company’s 
early  days  the  increases  were  very  small,  it  had  now  become  one  of  the 
most  important  Suburban  Gas  Companies  near  London  ,  ami  railway 
stations  were  still  being  opened,  and  new  districts  developed.  In  the 
period  under  review,  fittings,  meter,  and  stove  rentals  had  increased 
by  £249.  The  Directors  had  thought  it  wise  to  fully  write-down  the 
value  of  meters,  stoves,  and  fittings.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
increase  in  gas  consumption  was  certainly  due  to  the  hire  of  cooking- 
stoves,  in  which  a  big  amount  of  capital  was  invested.  The  increase 
in  the  receipts  from  residuals  was  £1017,  as  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  half  of  the  preceding  year  ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that, 
comparing  these  extra  receipts  for  residuals  with  the  extra  cost  of  coal, 
oil,  and  coke  for  the  carburetted  water  gas,  there  was  a  decreased  cost 
of  materials  for  the  production  of  the  increased  quantity  of  gas  sold 
of  /186.  The  increases  in  the  value  of  residuals  separately  were  :  Coke 
and"  breeze,  £622  ;  tar,  /231  ;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  £163  Consid¬ 
erable  lengths  of  mains  had  been  altered  and  relaid,  which  supplied 
the  reason  for  the  larger  amount  spent  on  main  repairs.  It  might  here 
be  noticed  that  the  “rents  receivable”  had  disappeared  from  the 
balance-sheet.  There  were  five  cottages  on  the  land  lately  purchased. 
The  new  railway  passed  close  to  them  ;  and  the  only  way  into  the 
main  road  was  over  the  railway.  Therefore  the  Directors  thought  it 
better  to  close  the  cottages,  rather  than  run  the  chances  of  an  accident. 
They  would  soon  have  to  be  removed,  however,  to  make  room  for  new 
works.  The  foreman's  cottage  had  been  pulled  down,  and  the  value 
taken  off  the  capital  account.  Referring  to  the  capital  account,  he 
might  say  that  during  the  past  few  years  land  had  been  purchased,  for 
which  a  large  price  had  to  be  given  ;  and  the  new  gasholder  and  tank 
had  cost  a  big  sum.  The  new'  railvvay  approach,  which  was  770  yards 
in  length,  and  carried  some  distance  on  a  high  bank,  was  somewhat 
costly  ;  and  a  new  well  had  also  been  sunk.  The  Directors  considered 
that  they  would  not  for  some  time  have  a  specially  large  expenditure ; 
and  they  were  looking  forward  to  economies  so  that  the  cost  per  ton 
of  coal  of  capital  expenditure  would  soon  be  reduced.  For  the  present 
half  year  this  was  considerably  lower  than  in  the  previous  period. 
The  Directors  felt  that  to  the  staff  and  workmen  of  the  Company  there 
w  as  due  a  large  meed  of  praise  for  the  present  efficiency  and  increase  of 
the  business  ;  and  they  proposed  to  show  their  appreciation  by  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  proprietors  that  they  be  admitted  to  become  co-partners 
in  the  concern  under  the  scheme  introduced  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Livesey,  by  which,  through  a  bonus  upon  their  ordinary  salaries  and 
wages  they  would  be  made  shareholders.  All  the  regular  staff,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Engineer  and  Secretary,  would  be  included  in  the 
benefits.  It  was  proposed  to  give  £  per  cent,  bonus  for  every  id. 
reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  below  the  standard  price  of  4s.  The 
price  being  now  3s.  3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  the  bonus  for  the  present 
year  would  be  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  A  resolution  to  agree  to  this 
would  be  presented  to  the  shareholders  before  the  meeting  closed.  In 
the  matter  of  expenditure,  an  additional  910  tons  of  coal  had  been 
carbonized  during  the  half  year  ;  and  the  cost  was  more  by  /805 
than  in  the  corresponding  period.  The  total  receipts  for  the  six  months 
came  to  /25,545,  which  was  an  increase  of  /2912  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period;  while  the  total  expenditure  was  £18,476,  or  £2823  more. 
The  total  profits  were  £7069,  or  an  increase  of  £88  over  the  previous 
vear.  Debenture  stock"  and  loan  interest  required  £934.  and  the  divi¬ 
dends  recommended  would  absorb  £561°.  leaving  a  balance  of  £525* 
He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cutler  seconded  the  resolution  ;  and  it  was  at  once 
carried  unanimously.  „ 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cutler, 
dividends  were  declared  for  the  half  year  at  the  rates  per  annum  of 
ioi  per  cent,  on  the  original  “  A  ”  capital,  £7  7s.  per  cent,  on  the  addi¬ 
tional  “C”  capital,  an..  7  per  cent,  on  the  additional  “B”  capital  and 
guaranteed  shares — all  less  income-tax. 

Mr  F.  R.  Smith  then  moved — u  That  this  meeting,  having  heard  the 
statement  of  the  Chairman,  expresses  its  hearty  approval  of  the  scheme 
of  profit-sharing  proposed  to  be  adopted,  and  wishes  it  great  success. 
He  said  it  afforded  him  much  pleasure  to  do  so,  because  he  believed  it 
was  a  step  altogether  in  the  right  direction.  Many  labour  difficulties 
had  lately  arisen  all  over  the  country  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
true  solution  was  to  make  the  employees  partners  in  the  concern  for 
which  they  worked.  He  remembered  Mr.  Chapman  once  saying,  at 
the  time  when  the  question  of  amalgamations  was  in  the  air,  that  if  any¬ 
body  wished  to  absorb  this  undertaking,  he  would  have  to  consider, 
not  only  the  shareholders,  but  the  members  of  the  staff  and  workmen. 
This  was  what  Mr.  Chapman  always  did.  He  (the  speaker)  did  not 


think  the  Company  would  lose  anything  by  adopting  the  co-partner¬ 
ship  system,  because  every  man  would  feel  himself  interested. 

Mr.  F.  Pilley,  who  seconded,  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Directors  were  doing  absolutely  the  right  thing.  Co-partnership  made 
the  men  much  more  contented,  and  induced  them  to  put  their  whole 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work  they  had  to  do. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Phillips  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Chapman  and 
the  staff  who  had  worked  so  loyally  under  him.  He  remarked  that 
owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  business  which  was  continually  taking 
place,  Mr.  Chapman's  hands  were  always  full  of  extensions  ;  and  at 
the  present  time  he  was  occupied  in  building  an  additional  retort-house. 
The  Directors  were  fully  aware  that  these  extensions  kept  increasing 
the  capital,  and  thev  were  always  impressing  upon  Mr.  Chapman  the 
fact  that  they  considered  the  capital  too  large,  and  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  reduce  it.  He  was  certain  Mr.  Chapman  was  using  his  best 
endeavours  to  this  end.  They  had  had  to  carry  out  works  which, 
though  they  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Company,  had  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  costly.  The  acquisition  of  the  land  to  connect  the  works 
with  the  railway  was  the  cause  of  considerable  outlay  of  capital.  This 
had  been  supplemented  by  the  cost  of  the  railway  siding  ;  then  by  the 
large  gasholder  ;  and  now  there  was  the  erection  of  the  new  retort- 
house.  But  he  did  believe  that  when  these  works  were  completed,  if 
the  consumption  of  gas  continued  to  develop  in  the  future  as  it  had 
done  in  the  past,  the  shareholders  would  see  the  relation  between  the 
capital  and  the  coal  carbonized  materially  changed.  As  Mi.  Smith 
had  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chapman  was  always  considering  what  he  could 
do  to  benefit  the  staff  and  men  working  under  him  ;  and  he  no  doubt 
obtained  from  them  thoroughly  loyal  and  faithful  service. 

Mr.  J.  Cash,  in  seconding,  said  he  thought  Mr.  Chapman  s  returns 
for  the  past  half  year  were  the  best  he  had  seen  ;  and  then,  of  course, 
the  frequent  extensions  threw  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  upon  his 
shoulders.  The  Engineer  and  all  the  staff  must  have  worked  hard  to 
attain  the  excellent  results  now  placed  before  the  shareholders. 

The  resolution  ha\  ing  been  heartily  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Chapman  returned  thanks  for  himself  and  the  staff,  and  said  it 
had  always  been  strongly  in  his  mind — but  especially  of  later  days 
that  the  consumer  was  the  man  to  be  satisfied.  If  the  consumer  was 
pleased,  the  shareholder  must  be  benefited.  He  had  trained  his  staff 
on  these  lines.  There  had  been  a  great  vindication  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  going  forward  with  the  Standard  Burner  Bill.  Since  the 
Act  was  passed,  the  price  of  gas  had  been  reduced,  and  it  seemed  to 
have  balanced  the  price  of  coal  in  regard  to  cooking,  because  the  out¬ 
put  of  gas  cooking-stoves  had  been  very  great.  To  his  mind,  it  was 
wonderful  that  reasonable  men  — as  many  of  the  councillors  were 
should  have  taken  such  steps  as  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
sumers  from  getting  the  very  best  results  the  Company  could  gi\e 
them.  This  seemed  to  be  the  only  object  the  Councils  could  ha\e 
secured  if  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  Bill  thrown  out.  The 
consumer  now  saw  he  was  getting  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 

The  procee  dings  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  C  hairman 
and  Directors,  which  was  accorded  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  W. 
Richards,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Bancroft. 


SHREWSBURY  GAS  COMPANY. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  on  the 
ist  inst.— Mr.  T.  P.  Poole  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

In  the  report  presented  by  the  Directors  it  was  stated  that  the  profit 
3n  the  working  in  the  year  to  June  30  amounted  to  /8831.  An  in- 
:erim  dividend  of  2A  per  cent,  was  paid  in  March  last,  and  £1°°°  bad 
oeen  set  aside  to  meet  a  deficiency  in  the  reserve  fund  caused  by  the 
'reat  depreciation  of  Consols.  The  Directors  recommended  that  a 
Pinal  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  (making  5J  per  cent,  for  the  year)  should 
be  declared,  leaving  a  balance  of  £2207.  The  reserve  fund  amounted  to 
f  i  1,578,  and  was  fully  invested.  There  had  been  an  increase  of  more 
than  5  million  cubic  feet  in  the  consumption  of  gas  during  the  year  ; 
and  the  Directors  expressed  their  pleasure  at  having  been  able  to 
announce  a  reduction  of  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  taking  effect  from 
Line  30.  The  number  of  stoves  on  hire  at  that  date  was  3252;  and 
there  were  3870  prepayment  meters  in  use.  Under  the  supervision  o 
Mr.  William  Belton,  the  Engineer  and  Secretary.  18,407  tons  ot  coal 
and  486  tons  of  cannel  were  carbonized  during  the  year  ;  the  make  ot 
gas  being  207,569,000  cubic  feet,  of  which  183,500,000  cubic  feet  were 
sold  by  meter  and  6,871,000  cubic  feet  for  public  lighting. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  it  was  one 
of  the  best  the  Directors  had  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  .  and  the 
Company  were  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  evidences  of  vitality  and 
prosperity  which  it  revealed.  Naturally  the  first  point  of  interest 
would  be  the  profit  on  the  year's  working,  which  amounted  to  the 
satisfactory  sum  of  £8831  odd;  and,  after  paying  a  full  dividend  ot 
c A  per  cent,  for  the  year,  as  well  as  interest  on  the  mortgage  bonds 
they  were  able  to  set  aside  £1000  to  meet  the  deplorable  and  continued 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  Consols,  in  which  most  of  their  resen 
fund  was  invested.  The  balance  on  the  profit  and  loss  account  to  can  y 
forward  was  £2207,  or  about  £346  less  than  last  year.  The  directors 
had  been  pleased  to  be  able  to  .educe  the  price  of  gas  as  from  June  3 
last.  He  hoped  and  thought  it  was  now  beginning  to  be  recogm 
that  gas  vendors  of  to-day  had  no  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  light 
and  therefore,  in  their  own  interests,  had  to  consider  the  best  interests 
of  their  customers.  Thus  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  benefit  went  to 
the  consumer,  and  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  only  to  the  share¬ 
holder.  Other  important  interests  of  the  consumer  were  co 
cerned  with  the  purity  and  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  ;  and  here 
he  might  say  that  no  one  need  suppose  that  they  were  going  to 
damage  the  Company's  interests  by  offering  to  the  consumer  that 
which  would  tend  to  diminish  their  sales  of  gas  instead  of  in Rasing 
them .  The  quantity  of  gas  sold  during  the  year  had  be“  “P“  d  o‘ 
5  million  cubic  feet  in  excess  of  the  previous  year  ;  for  which  they  had 
received  £700  more  ;  and  residual  products  had  yielded  £795  more. 
Against  these  higher  receipts,  they  must  put  an  extra  cost  of  £866  tor 
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coal,  a  further  £73  for  rates  and  taxes,  and  other  small  increases,  due 
principally  to  the  larger  volume  of  business  done,  for  some  of  which 
the  slot-meter  system  was  accountable.  To  turn  for  a  moment  to  other 
matters,  they  had  not,  fortunately,  been  seriously  inconvenienced  by 
the  recent  deplorable  strikes.  But  in  every  branch  of  industry  the 
labour  troubles  caused  anxiety  as  to  the  future  ;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  some  truly  statesmanlike  and  satisfactory  plan  would  be  devised 
to  render  such  frequent  and  disastrous  upheavals  impossible.  The 
principle  of  State  insurance  had  the  Directors'  approval.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  was  glad  to  say  they  had  been  able  to  make  more  favour¬ 
able  coal  contracts  for  the  current  year  ;  that  customers  were  increas¬ 
ing — more  stoves  and  slot-meters  going  into  use  ;  and  that  the  present 
outlook  was  such  that  they  confidently  expected  to  meet  the  share¬ 
holders  next  year  with  a  report  as  satisfactory  as  the  one  now  sub¬ 
mitted.  In  the  meantime,  all  their  property  was  being  kept  in  good 
and  efficient  condition,  and  some  extension  of  mains  was  being  made 
and  contemplated,  which  they  expected  would  bring  them  a  further 
increased  consumption. 

Mr.  G.  Evans  seconded  the  motion  ;  and  it  was  carried. 

Tne  dividend  recommended  having  been  declared,  the  retiring 
Directors  and  Auditor  were  re-elected. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Board,  said  their  thanks  were  due  in  a 
special  manner  to  Mr.  Belton,  for  his  able  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Company.  The  fact  that  the  balance-sheet  was  so  satisfactory 
was  the  result  to  a  great  extent  of  the  indefatigable  and  watchful  care 
which  he  was  ever  ready  to  bestow  in  their  interests  ;  and  he  (the 
Chairman)  congratulated  him  on  being  able  to  produce  such  a  report. 
He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Belton,  and  coupled  with  it  the 
staff,  who  were,  he  observed,  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Company. 

The  motion  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  Belton,  in  acknowledgment,  said  the  whole  staff,  as  well  as  he 
himself,  were  anxious  to  do  whatever  they  could  to  promote  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  Company.  Referring  to  the  coal  strike  which  appeared  to 
be  looming  just  then,  he  remarked  that  he  had  in  stock  sufficient  coal 
to  last  longer  than  such  a  strike  was  likely  to  do. 


ILFORD  GAS  COMPANY. 


The  Ordinary  Half-\  early  General  Meeting  of  the  Company  was 
held  last  Tuesday — Mr.  William  Ashmole  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  the  half  year  end¬ 
ing  June  had  furnished  them  with  a  balance-sheet  which  was  highly 
satisfactory  ,  the  results  of  the  working  further  proving  the  sound  con- 
dition  and  prosperous  nature  of  the  undertaking.  Notwithstanding  the 
slow  growth  of  Ilford  compared  with  what  had  been  experienced  in 
past  years,  the  sale  of  gas  continued  to  show  considerable  increase. 
The  quantity  sold  during  the  past  half  year  was  193,567,000  cubic  feet, 
as  against  178,765,000  cubic  feet  for  the  corresponding  half  of  1910. 
This  increase  represented  14,802,000  cubic  feet,  or  8-28  per  cent.  ;  and 
when  they  considered  that  1  per  cent,  increase  on  the  present  gas  out¬ 
put  represented  double  the  amount  of  gas  when  compared  with  the 
output  of  eight  or  nine  years  ago  (when  18,  19,  and  20  per  cent,  in¬ 
creases  were  common),  they  would  readily  see  that  the  Company  were 
progressing  at  a  pace  quite  consistent  with  the  general  conditions  of 
things  at  the  present  day,  and  which  compared  very  favourably  with 
past  years.  The  total  number  of  consumers  on  the  Company's  books 
at  the  end  of  the  half  year  was  13,793,  being  an  increase  of  195  since 

December.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers  did  not  altogether 

account  lor  the  increase  in  the  gas  consumption.  The  fact  was  that 
the  consumption  per  consumer  was  greater,  which  was  brought  about  by 
the  larger  use  of  gas  apparatus  for  lighting,  heating,  cooking,  and  other 
domestic  purposes^  Gas-fires,  owing  to  present-day  high  efficiencies 
and  cheapness,  had  become  almost  indispensable— so  much  so  that  in 
many  instances  where  a  gas-fire  had  been  fitted  for  a  consumer  it  had 
proved  so  useful  that  other  fires  had  been  fitted  in  the  same  house. 
Gas-irons  gas-coppers  water-beatgrg,  geysers,  &c.,  had  also  now 
reached  a  high  state  of  efficiency  ;  and  the  Company  gave  the  con¬ 
sumers  full  inducement  to  have  these  special  appliances  fitted,  having 
lound  from  general  experience  that  when  once  a  geyser,  copper  or 
other  apparatus  had  been  fitted,  it  was  rarely  discarded— proving  that 
gas  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  household  necessity.  The  revenue 

=  nC?^ed  by  ‘f  ®sale  °fV?aS  W?S  £27’38 5.  as  against  £25,952,  showing 
n  increase  of  £1433.  Considering  that  the  gas  was  reduced  in  price 
at  the  end  of  last  year,  this  increase  was  one  on  which  they  might 
congratulate  themselves.  Rental  of  meters,  stoves,  and  fittings  had 
brought  in  an  increased  revenue  of  £195  ;  and  residual  products  showed 
an  increase  of  £552.  These  three  items  make  a  total  increase  in  re¬ 
venue  of  £2180.  On  the  debit  side  of  the  revenue  account,  the  items 
under  manufacture  of  gas,  distribution,  &c.,  also  compared  very  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  corresponding  half-year's  accounts.  The  total  expendi¬ 
ture  under  revenue  account  amounted  to  £28,169.  Last  year  this 
gure  was  £27,941  the  increase  in  expenditure  amounting  to  £228 
These  figures  proved  that  the  work  during  the  past  half  year  had  been 
done  in  an  efficient  and  proper  manner.  Some  of  the  plant  was  large 
enough  to  undertake  double  the  amount  of  work  it  was  doing  at  the 
present  time.  This  was  very  necessary  in  a  district  such  as  this,  where 
building  extensions  might  come  along  rapidly  at  any  moment.  They 
were  ready  to  meet  a  larger  output  at  very  little  extra  expense  It 
was  proposed  to  pay  the  full  statutory  dividend  of  7*  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  “  A  ”  and  “  C”  stocks,  and  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
.■rtf  \  efs  mcome-tax.  These  increased  dividends  were  due  to 
A  fn  (4,  that,the.gas  wras  reduced  by  id.  per  1000  feet  last  December. 
np  reduction  of  id  would  take  place  from  Christmas  quarter 

“j1;,  TJ?IS  ™ouId  br‘ng  ‘be  price  down  to  2s.  9d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  ; 

d  the  Board  were  hopeful  that  further  reductions  might  be  possible 
regre?e/hUpfUMtln^'  ®tocbholders  had  read,  no  doubt  with  great 

ahm?/’  h  ^r'^'  W-  Ashmole'  who  had  been  seriously  unwell  for 
the  nffiVeTchad  been  “spelled  with  great  reluctance  to  retire  from 
medS  mO  n  M  ryrt0  Company,  acting  under  the  advice  of  his 

Secretpr  /l  M,r'  GeJaJd  H'  S’  Iorns-  who  had  been  appointed 
Secretary  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ashmole,  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 


Company  for  the  last  twelve  years.  He  had  lately  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Chief  Clerk  and  Accountant  ;  and  the  Directors  had  made  the 
appointment  because  they  recognized  the  care  and  ability  with  which 
he  had  always  carried  out  his  duties. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted,  and  the  dividends  declared. 
The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  grant  an  annuity  to  Mr.  Ashmole  on 
his  retirement  from  the  office  of  Secretary,  and  to  fix  the  remuneration 
of  Mr.  Iorns  as  Secretary. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Directors,  the  Engineer  and  Manager  (Mr. 
W.  B.  Farquhar),  officers,  staff,  and  workmen,  and  the  Chairman  for 
presiding,  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


ENFIELD  GAS  COMPANY. 

The  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Company  was  held  recently, 
under  the  presidency  of  Colonel  Sir  A.  P.  Somerset,  K.C.B. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet,  said  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Company  into  Parliament  in  the 
present  session  had  become  law.  Its  progress  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  course  through  the  Committees  was  opposed  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Council,  whose  aggressive  terms  the  Company  could  not  agree 
to.  The  result  justified  this  refusal,  as  the  House  of  Lords  Committee 
and  the  Court  of  Referees,  after  hearing  Counsel  and  witnesses  for 
both  sides,  upheld  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Company,  so  that  sub¬ 
sequently  the  Council  withdrew  their  opposition,  and  the  Bill  came 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Second  House  unopposed.  The  Directors 
were  satisfied  that  it  was  a  very  useful  and  valuable  measure.  He  also 
referred  to  the  constant  growth  of  the  business  ;  and  in  mentioning  the 
result  of  the  issue  of  additional  capital  last  April,  he  said  that  it  gave 
solid  proof  of  the  increasing  value  the  investing  public  set  upon  the 
Company's  stocks,  as  well  as  upon  gas  stocks  in  general. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Ford  seconded  the  motion,  and  enlarged  upon  the  various 
details  of  the  operations  and  the  items  of  the  balance-sheet.  He  stated 
that  the  total  number  of  consumers  was  10,095,  and  of  the  users  of 
gas-cookers  6972 — showing  a  growth  during  the  past  year  of  475  con¬ 
sumers  and  of  344  users  of  gas-cookers.  The  gas  made  had  averaged 
11,617  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal ;  the  candle  power  being  15J  candles 
as  tested  under  the  old  conditions.  Satisfactory  progress  had  been 
effected  in  the  unaccounted-for  gas,  as  there  had  been  a  decrease,  not 
only  in  the  percentage,  but  in  the  actual  quantity.  The  percentage 
had  fallen  from  4-28  to  3  04,  and  the  quantity  from  4,769,000  feet  to 
3,647,000  feet.  The  price  of  gas  was  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  less 
throughout  the  half  year  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1910. 
The  increase  of  9,794,000  feet  (or  some  9J  per  cent  )  in  the  quantity  of 
gas  sold,  had  made  up  for  the  reduction,  and  had  added  £606  to  tire 
rental.  Meters,  cookers,  fires,  and  fittings  had  brought  in  an" additional 
£346  ;  while  the  return  from  residuals  had  improved  by  £1000.  On 
the  expenditure  side,  it  would  be  seen  that  coal  had  cost  more  by  £876, 
due  entirely  to  the  extra  tonnage  carbonized.  Substantial  additions! 
had  been  made  to  the  special  purposes  fund  and  to  the  reserve  fund— 
£750  in  the  first  case,  and  £95°  in  the  latter — and  a  small  remainder 
after  providing  for  the  dividends  recommended,  would  bring  the  un¬ 
appropriated  profit  up  to  £11,461. 

Dividends  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  consolidated 
preference  stock  and  at  the  rate  of  5J  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  con¬ 
solidated  ordinary  stock  were  declared  ;  and  the  meeting  closed  with 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors  and  to  the  General 
Manager  and  staff,  which  were  respectively  replied  to  by  Sir  Alfred 
Somerset  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Offord. 


MUNICIPAL  WORKERS  AND  NON-UNIONISTS. 


A  Threatening  Circular. 

The  officials  of  the  Municipal  Employees'  Association  are  actively 
enf>aSed  in  an  effort  to  convert  those  who  are  at  present  outside  the 
ranks  of  that  organization.  The  circular  sent  out  by  them  to  non- 
unionists  in  the  employ  of  corporations,  however,  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  threat,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  : 
“  Lnis  is  a  warning.  The  sands  are  running  out  ;  and  our  patience  is 
exhausted.  The  time  has  come  when  we  neither  can  nor  will  tolerate 
your  apathy  and  indifference.  After  this,  if  you  still  choose  to  go  your 
own  way,  careless  of  the  well-being  of  yourselves  and  your  fellows 
then  on  your  own  head  must  rest  the  consequences  of  whatever  action 
we,  as  Trade  Unionists,  may  be  compelled  to  take.  One  thing  is  clear 
we  must  cease  to  regard  you  as  fit  fellow-workers,  and  must  act  accord- 
mgly.  As  reported  in  last  week's  “Journal,”  a  meeting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  branches  of  the  Municipal  Employees’  Association,  held 
in  Manchester,  decided  not  to  put  into  force  a  resolution  previously 
passed  to  cease  to  work  with  non-unionists,  but  to  endeavour  to  secure 
redress  of  alleged  grievances  by  “  other  means.” 

Mr.  R.  Davies,  General  Secretary  of  the  Municipal  Employees’ 
Association,  replying  to  criticisms  passed  upon  that  combination  by 
other  Iradc  Unions,  denies  that  it  has  endeavoured  to  recruit  its  mem- 
bership  from  other  organized  bodies  of  workers.  “This,”  he  adds, 
“  has  been  attempted  at  our  expense  by  the  very  anxious  Unions  that 
have  accused  us.”  The  Municipal  Employees'  Association  he  says 
is  a  properly  registered  and  bona-fide  Trade  Union,  and,  embracing 
a.s  it  does  all  sections  of  municipal  workers,  has  secured  benefits 
which  membership  with  other  organizations  could  not  have  obtained. 
Alderma.!!  Jackson,  General  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Tramway  and  Vehicle  Workers,  denies  that  the  members  of  his 
Union  agreed  with  the  Municipal  Employees’  Association  not  to  work 
with  non-unionists  after  Aug.  31.  “  Further,  I  wish  it  to  be  known,” 
.if  adds'.  “  tllat  we  have  refused  to  enter  into  any  arrangements  with 
the  Municipal  Employees'  Association,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  recognized  as  a  Trade  Union  by  the  Trade  Union  Joint  Committee 
nor  by  other  labour  bodies.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Employees'  Association  desire  to  drag  us  into  the  matter  We 
can  deal  the  biggest  blow  at  the  public,  and  our  support  would  very 
largely  strengthen  their  position.” 
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THE  GAS  PUBLICITY  SCHEME. 

Stockport  Town  Council’s  Decision. 

At  last  Wednesday's  meeting  of  the  Stockport  Town  Council,  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  the  Publicity  Scheme  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Gas  Committee  that  Stockport 
should  contribute  to  the  fund  on  the  basis  of  2s.  Gd.  per  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  made,  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

When  the  Gas  Committee  last  met,  Mr.  S.  Meunier,  the  Engineer, 
presented  further  particulars  as  to  the  scheme,  and  reported  that  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Corporations  had  decided  to  contribute  on  the 
2s.  6d.  basis.  After  hearing  the  report  of  the  Engineer,  the  Committee 
decided  that  Stockport  should  contribute  on  the  same  basis,  subject  to 
satisfactory  representation  on  the  Executive  Committee,  and  to  the 
whole  question  being  reconsidered  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

On  the  proceedings  of  the  Gas  Committee  containing  this  minute 
being  brought  oefore  the  Council  for  confirmation,  Alderman  Allcock 
described  the  scheme  as  a  new  method  of  bolstering  up  private  gas 
undertakings.  The  Stockport  Gas  Committee,  he  said,  had  only  a 
limited  area  in  which  they  could  supply  gas  ;  and  it  was  not  likely  the 
readers  of  such  journals  as  the  “  Gentlewoman,”  the  “  Sketch,  “  Black 
and  White,”  the  “Woman  at  Home,”  the  “Strand  Magazine,”  and 
“  Fashions  for  All  ”  would  leave  their  palatial  residences  and  go  to 
live  in  Stockport  to  participate  in  the  special  benefits  of  Stockport  gas. 
He  considered  this  an  unnecessary  expenditure. 

Alderman  Pernley,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  replying, 
said  he  did  not  know  before  that  Alderman  Allcock  was  a  humorist. 
The  advertising  of  gas  in  the  periodicals  mentioned  was  not  confined 
to  Stockport  gas — it  was  a  systematic  system  of  “  advertising  gas  "  for 
cooking  and  other  purposes.  Everyone  knew  the  severe  competition 
which  electricity  was  causing  to  gas  ;  and  it  had  been  felt  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  that  it  was  necessary  for  gas  undertakings  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  against  growing  competition.  The  only  way  to  do  so 
was  to  advertise  the  advantages  of  gas  over  electricity  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  Noden  and  others  supported  the  Committee’s  proposal ;  and  the 
minute  was  ultimately  confirmed. 


LONDON’S  WATER  AND  LIGHT  SUPPLY. 


On  Monday  of  last  week,  the  “  Evening  Standard  ”  published  the 
following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  police  precautions  to  ensure  the 
maintenance,  in  troublous  times,  of  the  water  and  light  supply  of 
London. 

Arising  out  of  the  recent  labour  upheaval  in  the  Metropolis,  an  im¬ 
portant  step  has  been  taken  to  safeguard  the  public  interests  in  the 
matter  of  water,  gas,  electrical  supplies,  and  food  stuffs.  The  enrol¬ 
ment  of  a  large  body  of  special  constables  necessitated  the  formation 
of  a  headquarters  staff,  the  members  of  which  were  engaged  in  various 
forms  of  organizing  work  when  the  order  was  given  for  the  disbanding 
of  the  men.  It  was  thought  desirable  that  some  of  the  inquiries  on 
which  the  staff  were  employed  should  be  continued,  in  order  that,  in 
the  event  of  another  emergency  arising,  the  department  might  have 
information  which  it  was  essential  to  possess. 

Four  members  of  the  headquarter  staff  were  accordingly  retained  ; 
and  they  have  been  visiting  various  parts  of  London  to  note  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  electric  power  houses,  coal  depots,  and  water  and  food  storage. 
The  utmost  importance  is  attached  to  safeguarding  the  lighting  of  the 
city,  as  with  the  streets  in  darkness  millions  of  pounds  worth  of  pro¬ 
perty  would  be  at  stake.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
a  question  of  mapping  out  London  for  military  purposes  ;  the  autho- 
rities  are  merely  collecting  information  in  order  that  the  lighting  of  the 
streets  may  be  ensured,  and  that  the  supplies  of  water  and  food  may 
receive  adequate  protection  in  the  event  of  troublous  times  occurring. 


GAS  POISONING  CASE  AT  MOSSLEY. 


By  a  leakage  of  gas  from  a  pipe  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  they  occupy 
in  Berry  Street,  Mossley,  a  family  named  Bedford  have  lost  one  mem¬ 
ber  by  gas  poisoning,  and  two  others  nearly  shared  the  same  fate_ 
Early  in  the  morning,  neighbours  noticed  there  was  a  strong  smell 
of  gas  issuing  from  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Bedfords ,  and  no  answer 
being  obtainable  to  repeated  knockings,  the  door  was  forced  open 
Mr.  John  Bedford,  the  head  of  the  house,  was  discovered  lying  behind 
the  kitchen  door  in  an  unconscious  condition  ;  while  Mrs.  Bedford 
and  her  daughter  Clara  were  found  in  bed,  also  in  an  unconscious 
condition.  The  place  was  full  of  gas  ;  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  by 
the  doctors  called  in,  after  artificial  respiration  had  been  applied,  to 
have  the  sufferers  removed  to  the  Ashton-under-Lyne  Infirmary.  Mrs. 
Bedford  did  not  rally,  and  died  the  next  morning  ;  but  the  other  two 
patients  are  reported  to  be  recovering  satisfactorily.  The  Bedfords 
had  only  returned  to  their  home  the  previous  night,  on  the  conclu- 
sion  of  their  holidays  ;  and  an  examination  of  the  place  after  the  tragedy 
showed  there  was  a  fracture  in  a  branch-pipe  close  to  the  meter  in  the 
cellar  from  which  gas  had  escaped  in  considerable  volume. 

At  the  inquest,  John  Bedford,  the  husband  of  the  deceased,  said  he 
was  a  meter  inspector.  He  described  how,  on  awakening  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  found  his  wife  gasping  for  breath  ;  and  on  going  for  his 
daughter,  who  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  he  could  not  rouse  her. 
The  strange  thing  about  it  was  that  he  could  not  smell  gas,  though  he 
felt  numb  He  managed  to  get  downstairs,  but  did  not  remember 
anything  more  until  he  found  himself  in  the  infirmary.  In  reply  to 
the  Coroner,  witness  said  he  knew  the  pipe  in  the  cellar  was  defective, 
and  had  used  white  lead  to  stop  the  escape  of  gas. 

Mr  James  Taylor,  Manager  of  the  Mossley  Corporation  Gas-Works, 
said  that  on  going  into  the  cellar  of  the  house  occupied  by  the 
Bedfords,  he  found  a  branch-pipe,  which  at  one  time  had  been  used  to 


supply  a  gas-cooker,  was  completely  severed,  and  was  lying  on  the 
meter.  The  branch  joint  was  a  perfectly  good  one  ;  but  a  portion 
of  the  pipe  had  been  slightly  weakened  by  the  process  of  making  the 
joint.  The  back  of  the  disused  branch-pipe— about  3  feet— was  quite 
unsupported  ;  and  in  his  opinion  the  weight  of  it  had  broken  the  pipe 

near  the  joint.  .  ,  , 

The  House  Surgeon  at  the  infirmary  having  stated  that  death  was 
due  to  coal-gas  poisoning,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Death  from 
misadventure.” 


NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Saturday. 

We  have  this  week  celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  the  North  British 
Association  of  Gas  Managers— that  is,  the  Association  and  its  friends 
have  celebrated  the  entry  into  the  jubilee  year.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  aid  which  was  derived  from  the  birthday  feeling  which  was  thrown 
into  the  proceedings,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  meeting  would  have 
been  one  of  those  which  would  not  have  been  remembered.  The  bill 
of  fare  presented  was  very  slender,  for  which  the  Committee  are  not  on 
any  account,  nior  to  any  degree,  to  be  found  fault  with.  They  are  to 
be  sympathized  with  ;  and,  indeed,  they  court  the  sympathy  which 
they  are  now  receiving,  because  in  their  annual  report  they  bewail 
the  apathy  of  the  members  in  the  matter  of  contributing  papers  at  the 
meeting.  They  deserve  double  commiseration,  for  if  they  had  been 
able  to  fulfil  their  intention  to  inaugurate  the  William  Young  Memorial 
Lectureship,  there  would  have  been  a  glory  about  the  meeting  which 
few  of  the  past  gatherings  have  possessed.  But  this  cup  was  dashed 
from  their  lips  at  a  time  when  it  was  too  late  to  make  substitute 
arrangements.  Those  who  make  it  their  boast  that  they  live  the  simple 
life,  which  surely  must  be  in  hibernation,  because  we  never  meet  with 
any  specimens  of  simple  livers  walking  abroad,  make  their  hearers 
almost  hold  their  breath  at  the  wondrous  tales  of  how  to  live  upon 
next  to  nothing.  In  this  matter  everything  depends  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  the  step  is  taken.  So  it  was  on  Thursday,  the  meeting  were  in 
jubilee,  not  to  say  jubilant,  spirit  ;  and  they  made  a.  very  presentable 
dish  indeed  with  the  small  fish  which  they  had  caught.  Than  Mr.  G. 
Keillor's  presidential  address  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
better  suited  to  the  occasion.  He  not  only  gave  abundance  of 
material  for  consideration  ;  but  the  form  of  giving  it  was  such  as 
to  make  the  address  positively  interesting.  The  technical  matter 
discussed  at  the  meeting  was  not  striking,  neither  was  much  time 
taken  up  with  it.  There  was  a  very  fair  discussion  upon  the  “Need 
of  Publicity,”  which  was  appropriate  before  an  Association  who 
do  not  seem  to  be  very  enthusiastic  over  the  proposals  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  of  Gas  Engineers.  The  need  for  publicity  is  admitted  : 
but  the  payment  for  it  is  not.  However,  the  publicity  given  to  the 
discussion  may  be  the  means  of  opening  the  mind  s-eyes  of  some 
who  are  at  present  hesitating  to  support  the  movement.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  so.  The  Association  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  election 
of  Mr  S  Milne,  of  Aberdeen,  to  be  President.  Mr.  Milne  is  in 
charge  of  a  works  the  capital  account  of  which  has  been  written  down 
so  severely  that  the  burden  is  much  lighter  than  it  is  in  any  of  the 
other  large  gas  undertakings  in  Scotland.  Then,  under  his  fostering 
management,  the  Gorporation  have  this  week  resolved  to  issue  gas 
cookers  and  fires  free  of  hire.  This  includes  fixing.  It  is  a  boon 
which  the  community  of  Aberdeen  ought  to  appreciate.  The  s  ep  is 
one  which  could  not  be  taken  with  the  same  fulness  in  almost  any 
other  large  city,  because  of  the  capital  indebtedness.  Taken  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  it  will  be  watched  with  interest.  It  is  estimated,  I  understand, 
that  the  effect  of  the  free  use  of  appliances  will  be  to  lead  to  an  in¬ 
creased  output  of  gas  in  the  course  of  three  years  to  the  amount  of 
120  million  cubic  feet.  The  fortunes  of  this  great  venture  will  give 
zest  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  North  British  Association,  which  is  to 

be  held  in  Mr.  Milne's  own  city.  „  T. 

The  Gas  Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  on  Thursday 
came  forward  with  a  request  for  renewed  powers  in  connection  with 
their  proposal  that  a  commercial  superintendent  should  be  appointed 
The  recommendation  to  this  effect  was  made  by  the  Committee  on 
July  28,  but  was  re-committed  by  the  Council  on  Aug.  10.  Mr.  .  • 

Stewart,  at  whose  instance  the  subject  was  re-committed  on  Thursday 
moved  that  it  be  again  sent  back  to  the  Committee.  Bailie  I ax  on 
the  Convener  of  the  Committee,  explained  that  they  had  in  addition 
to  the  gas-works,  huge  buildings  which  were  let  to  outsiders,  an 
was  of  opinion  that  they  should  manage  all  these  matters  themselve^ 
All  they  asked  for  at  present  was  power  to  inquire.  They  would  come 
back  to  the  Council  with  a  report  ;  and  then  the  subject  couWbe  ds 
cussed.  The  whole  matter  was  instituted  at  the  instance  of  tl he  Lo 
Provost,  who  spoke  to  him  six  months  ago,  and  urged  him  to  do  som 
thing,  believing  that  the  salary  to  be  paid  would  be  repaid  ‘'V1  d 
over  in  one  year.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  view  of  this  explanation,  allowed 
the  subject  to  go  again  before  the  Committee.  h:ect  „f 

The  Peterhead  Town  Council  on  Monday  again  had  the  subject 
over-valuations  of  gas-works  stock  brought  before  them  by  Mr.  Gordon. 
The  over-valuations  had  been  rectified,  and  it  was  believed 
had  been  sustained  by  the  Corporation  in  “n5f(l“(n.ce°  |.  ?of  tlie 
Gordon  wished  to  have  the  subject  discussed  ,  but  the  attitude^ 0 [the 
Gas  Committee  was  that  they  should  wait  till  a 

the  subject  be  received  from  the  Scotch  Office.  rov  j 

ported  this  view,  and  Mr.  Gordon  was  prevented  from  going  into  U  ^ 
matter  in  the  meantime,  but  was  told  that  when  they 
Scotch  Office  he  would  be  allowed  to  discuss  it  at  wi  .  t  0f 

The  Dumfries  Town  Council  on  Thursday  considered  the  report  o 
the  Gas  Manager,  Mr.  S.  Dickie,  for  the  past  year-a  s™ma  y 
which  was  given  in  these  "Notes”  a  week  or  two  °ously 

recommendation  of  the  Gas  Committee,  the  Co  , 

agreed  to  reduce  the  prices  of  gas  to  all  consumers  by  2d  per  1000 
cubic  feet,  making  the  charges  ;  To  ordinary  consumers,  2  .  jd. 
prepayment  meter  consumers,  3s.  id.;  for  pubHe  lighti  8  •  -  ’  '  j 
and  for  power  purposes,  2s.  4d.  In  moving  adoption  of  the  recom 
mendations  of  the  Committee,  Judge  Thomson  the  Convener  smd  t 

the  Gas  Manager’s  report  wag  the  best  they  had  had  for  ma  y  y 
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A  year  ago,  the  Town  Council  of  Carnoustie  acquired  the  undertak¬ 
ing  of  the  Carnoustie  Gaslight  Company.  The  Company  went  into 
liquidation,  and  the  Liquidator — Mr.  David  Kidd — has  issued  a  circular , 
in  which  he  states  that,  after  great  delay,  the  Inland  Revenue  Officials 
have  at  last  intimated  that  they  have  no  claim  against  the  Company 
for  increment  value  duty  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910,  in 
respect  of  the  sale  of  the  Company’s  property.  The  balance  of  money 
in  hand,  amounting  to  £1185,  can  now  therefore  be  divided.  The 
Directors  recommend  the  division  of  the  sum  as  follows  :  In  payment 
of  a  final  dividend  of  is.  6d.  per  share  to  stockholders,  £300  ;  remu¬ 
neration  to  the  Liquidator,  and  compensation  to  him  for  loss  of  office 
as  Clerk  and  Treasurer  to  the  Company,  £400  ;  remuneration  to  the 
Directors  for  loss  of  office,  £360  ;  to  the  auditors  for  loss  of  office,  £40 ; 
and  to  the  employees  at  the  gas-works,  £80.  There  remains  a  sum  of 
over  £5  to  meet  the  cost  of  final  winding-up.  The  shares  in  the  Com¬ 
pany  numbered  4000,  and  were  of  the  amount  of  £1  10s.  each.  The 
return  to  shareholders  has  been  at  the  rate  of  £4  is.  6d.  per  share. 

The  Fraserburgh  Town  Council  on  Thursday  agreed  to  borrow 
£30,000,  to  pay  the  price  fixed  by  arbitration  of  the  undertaking  of  the 
Fraserburgh  Gas  Company.  The  price  fixed  by  the  Oversman — Mr. 
A.  Yuill,  of  Dundee — was  £26,960.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Council 
have  to  provide  for  interest  at  4  per  cent,  from  May  1  to  Aug.  31, 
^372  ;  for  the  expenses  of  the  arbitration,  estimated  at  £820  ;  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  conveyance,  inclusive  of  stamp  duty,  £500  ;  the  expenses  of 
the  loan,  £350  ;  stocks,  &c.  £997.  They  have  succeeded  in  borrowing 
the  amount  they  sought  at  a  rate  of  £2  12s.  6d.  per  cent.  ;  the  principal 
to  be  repaid  in  eighty  half-yearly  instalments  of  £375  each. 

The  Dysart  Gas  Company,  Limited,  have  reduced  the  price  of  gas 
from  3s.  njd.  to  3s.  gd.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Dunoon  Town  Council  last  week  that  there 
was  a  balance  of  £1719  in  the  net  revenue  account  of  the  Gas  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  The  total  expenditure  in  the 
department  during  the  year  was  £6376,  and  the  total  revenue  £8095. 
The  quantity  of  gas  made  was  39,391,600  cubic  feet — an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  130,600  cubic  feet,  and  of  1,828,300  cubic  feet 
over  the  make  two  years  ago.  The  revenue  from  gas  sold  during  the 
past  year  was  £6099. 

In  the  Inverness  Town  Council  on  Monday,  Treasurer  Duncan 
Macpherson  said  that  they  estimated  a  revenue  in  the  Gas  Department 
of  £17,841,  and  an  expenditure  of  £16,492 — leaving  a  surplus  of  £1349. 

In  the  Town  Council  of  Ellon  on  Thursday,  the  Convener  of  the 
Gas  Committee  reported  that  a  considerable  saving  had  been  effected 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  They  had  a  very  satisfactory  profit  for  the 
past  year,  which  would  enable  the  Council  to  suspend  levying  thecon- 
tnigent  guarantee  rate,  which  last  year  was  fixed  at  Jd.  per  £1,  and  is 
payable  by  occupiers  only. 

The  Dundee  Gas  Commissioners  have  engaged  the  services  of  Miss 
E.  E.  Mitchell,  of  Edinburgh  (late  Domestic  Economy  Instructress  to 
the  London  County  Council,  Education  Department),  as  Lady  Cookery 
Demonstrator,  to  advise  their  consumers  as  to  the  best  and  most 
economical  method  of  using  gas  appliances. 


CURRENT  SALES  OF  GAS  PRODUCTS. 


[For  Table  of  “Tar  Products  Prices,”  see  p.  700.] 

„  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  Liverpool,  Sept.  9. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

In  the  absence  of  support  from  either  consumers  or  dealers,  the 
market  for  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  continued  to  have  a  drooping 
tendency  throughout  the  past  week.  A  fair  quantity  has  been  offered 
for  sale  by  manufacturers,  which  has  only  found  an  outlet  at  a  further 
reduction  in  price  ;  the  nearest  values  at  the  close  being  £13  17s.  6d.  per 
ton  f.o.b.  Hull,  £13  18s.  9d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Liverpool,  and  £14  per  ton 
f.o.b.  Leith.  Little  activity  prevails  in  the  forward  position,  buyers 
evidently  being  inclined  to  await  developments  before  covering  their 
future  requirements.  Makers  are  now  quoting  £14  5s.  per  ton  f.o.b. 
at  the  best  ports  for  Qctober-March  or  January-June  delivery,  but 
there  are  second-hand  sellers  at  less  money. 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 

The  tone  of  the  market  remains  quiet,  but  holders  are  very  firm  at 
9s.  io^d.  per  cwt.  for  ordinary,  and  10s.  ijd.  for  refined  quality,  on 
spot. 

London,  Sept.  11. 

Tar  Products. 

The  markets  for  tar  products  still  remain  firm.  In  pitch,  there 
has  been  a  fair  amount  of  inquiry  for  this  article  ;  and  one  or  two 
important  sales  have  been  made  to  the  Continent.  Benzols  are  steady  ; 
and  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  inquiry  for  prompt  delivery.  In  solvent 
naphtha,  business  is  quiet,  but  prices  continue  unchanged.  In  crude 
carbolic,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  inquiry  for  forward,  and  buyers 
are  prepared  to  do  business  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2s.  per  gallon. 

The  average  values  during  the  week  were  :  Tar,  21s.  to  25s.  reworks. 
Pitch,  London,  40s.  6d.  to  41s.  6d. ;  east  coast,  40s.  to  41s.  ;  west  coast, 
Manchester,  39s.  6d.  to  40s.  6d.  ;  Liverpool,  40s.  to  41s.,  Clyde, 
40s.  to  41s.  Benzol,  90  per  cent.,  naked,  London,  8Jd.  to  8jd.  f.o.b.; 
North,  8d.  to  8|d.  f.o.b.  ;  50-90  per  cent.,  naked,  London  and  North, 
7jd.  to  8d.  f.o.b.  Toluol,  casks  included,  London,  8£d.  ;  North,  7^d. 
to  Sd.  Crude  naphtha,  in  bulk,  London,  4d.  to  4^d.  ;  North,  3^d.  to 
3^d. ;  solvent  naphtha,  naked,  London,  gjd.  to  gjd.  f.o.b.  ;  North,  8d. 
to  S£d.  f.o.b.;  heavy  naphtha,  naked,  London,  iojd.  to  iojd.  f.o.b.  ; 
North,  gd.  to  iod.  f.o.b.  Creosote,  in  bulk,  London,  2^d.  to  2^d.  ; 
North,  2((d.  to  2^d.  Heavy  oils,  in  bulk,  2jjd.  Carbolic  acid,  casks 
included,  60  per  cent.,  east  coast,  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  ;  west  coast,  is.  nd. 
to  2S.  2d.  Naphthalene,  £4  10s.  to  £9  10s.  salts;  42s.  Cd.  to  45s., 
bags  included.  Anthracene,  “A1’  quality,  ijd.  to  ijd.  per  unit, 
packages  included  and  delivered. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

The  market  for  this  article  has  been  particularly  quiet  during  the 
past  week,  and  for  prompt  delivery  prices  have  declined  to  the  extent 


R.  &  A.  MAIN,  LIMITED, 

WORKS:  Gothic  Works,  EDMONTON,  N.;  Gothic  Ironworks,  FALKIRK;  and  Gothic  Works,  BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOW-ROOMS  AND  BRANCHES :  25,  Princes  St.,  Oxford  Circus, W. ;  136,  Renfield  St..  GLASGOW ;  56,  Broad  St.,  BIRMINGHAM ; 
83,  Old  Market  St.,  BRISTOL;  13,  Whitworth  St.  West,  MANCHESTER;  8,  Exchange  Place.  Donegall  St.,  BELFAST; 
333,  Queen  St.,  MELBOURNE;  and  12,  Cunningham  Lane,  Pitt  Street,  SYDNEY. 


Two  years  ago  we  introduced  the 

“ST.  NICHOLAS 


Interior  Fitting  for  converting  a  Coal  Fire  into  a  Gas  Fire. 


It  filled  a  want  and  met  with 
success.  Its  success  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  imitations;  the  imita¬ 
tions  still  follow  far  behind. 

It  is  the  best  means  of  utilis¬ 
ing  coal  grates  for  gas  and  it 
is  oneof  themost  popular  items 
on  hiring  lists. 

In  many  styles  and  sizes. 
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of  about  2S.  6d.  per  ton  ;  but  for  the  forward  position  manufacturers 
will  not  quote  lower  prices,  consequently  very  little  business  has  been 
possible.  To-day,  actual  Beckton  is  still  quoted  £13  15s.  ;  but  outside 
London  makes  could  no  doubt  be  secured  at  £13  10s.  In  Hull,  the 
quotation  is  £14  ;  Liverpool,  £14  2s.  6d.  ;  Leith,  £14  5s.  ;  and 
Middlesbrough,  £14. 


COAL  TRADE  REPORTS. 

Northern  Coal  Trade. 

There  is  now  a  strong  demand  for  coal,  and  the  shipments  would 
be  heavier  if  the  prompt  steamers  were  adequate,  but  the  delay  caused 
by  the  strikes  is  not  entirely  done  away  with.  In  the  steam  coal  trade, 
best  Northumbrians  are  from  ns.  per  ton  f.o.b.,  second-class  steams 
are  9s.  6d.  to  10s.,  and  steam  smalls  from  5s.  to  6s.  The  output  at  the 
collieries  is  fairly  good.  In  gas  coals,  the  demand  is  increasing.  Dur¬ 
ham  gas  coal  is  active.  For  best  Durhams,  10s.  9d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  is  now 
the  current  quotation,  and  gs.  6d.  to  9s.  iojd.  for  second  kinds ; 
while  for  “Wear  specials,”  up  to  ns.  3d.  to  11s.  6d.  is  quoted.  There 
has  been  a  further  portion  of  the  contract  placed  for  one  of  the  Italian 
works,  but  the  amount  is  not  large  ;  and  this  and  some  sales  of  cargoes 
are  at  about  the  current  prices.  On  the  whole,  gas  coals  seem  a  little 
easier  in  price  ;  but  the  home  demand  is  growing  satisfactorily.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  the  dread  of  a  stoppage  late  in  the  autumn 
which  may  influence  prices  in  a  few  weeks.  Coke  is  steady  ;  but  the 
output  is  increasing.  Gas  coke  is  about  14s.  6d.  to  14s.  9d.  per  ton 
f.o.b.  in  the  Tyne  or  Wear. 

Scotch  Coal  Trade. 

The  coal  market  is  fairly  active.  The  demand  for  ell  and  splint 
for  shipment  is  well  maintained,  with  prices  firm.  Small  sorts  and 
washed  stuffs  are  still  plentiful.  The  prices  now  quoted  are  :  Ell, 
9s.  3d.  to  10s.  3d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Glasgow  ;  splint,  10s.  to  10s.  3d.  ; 
steam,  9s.  3d.  to  9s.  6d.  The  shipments  for  the  week  amounted  to 
327,972  tons — a  decrease  on  the  prev  ious  week  of  10,603  tons,  but  an  in¬ 
crease  on  the  corresponding  week  of  3616  tons.  For  the  year  to  date, 
the  total  shipments  have  been  10,831,353  tons — an  increase  of  82,365 
tons. 


Lewes  Gas  Company. — It  was  stated  in  the  report  which  was 
adopted  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Lewes  Gas  Company  that  the 
revenue  account  for  the  six  months  to  June  30  showed  a  profit  of  £2099. 
After  providing  for  interest  on  mortgages,  the  balance  of  net  revenue 
was  £6392.  Dividends  for  the  half  year  were  recommended  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  original  capital  stock,  and  3J  per  cent,  on  the 
additional  capital  stock.  Alderman  Miles,  who  seconded  the  motion 
for  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  the  people  of  Lewes  received  from 
the  Gas  Company  a  very  good  light  for  their  money — a  much  better 
light,  it  seemed  to  him,  than  the  rushlight-like  electric  lamps  they  saw 
about  the  streets  of  the  town  at  the  present  time. 


New  Offices  and  Show-Rooms  at  Cambuslang. 

The  semi-jubilee  of  the  Cambuslang  Gas  Company,  Limited,  was 
celebrated  last  Saturday  afternoon  by  the  formal  opening  of  a  hand¬ 
some  suite  of  new  offices  and  show-rooms,  which  has  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £1000.  The  building,  which  was  erected  from  plans  by  Mr. 
Robert  Simpson,  the  Works  Manager  and  Engineer,  comprises  an 
elegantly  appointed  Board-room  overlooking  the  gas-works,  a  spacious 
show-room  (in  which  is  displayed  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  heating, 
lighting,  and  cooking  appliances),  general  offices,  and  a  strong  room. 
Underneath  is  a  commodious  store  and  workshop.  Mrs.  Rankine,  the 
wife  of  the  Chairman,  performed  the  opening  ceremony.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  in  addressing  the  company  in  the  show-room,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
kine  mentioned  that  the  Company  was  formed  25  years  ago.  The 
capital  was  then  £12,000;  it  was  now  £36,000.  The  increase  in  the 
make  of  gas,  and  the  variety  of  conditions  which  had  been  gradually 
evolved  in  its  use  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  had  necessitated 
the  addition  of  the  new  offices  and  show-rooms.  Gas  consumers  would 
now  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  and  being  informed  regarding  latest 
novelties  in  gas  lighting,  cooking,  and  heating  appliances.  He  was 
glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  Directors  had  decided  to  reduce 
the  price  of  gas  by  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  as  from  next  survey,  and 
consumers  through  slot  meters  would  receive  a  proportionate  deduc¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  handed  to  them  in  cash  when  the  collection  was 
being  made. 


Truro  Gas  Company. — Presiding  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Truro  Gas  Company,  Mr.  John  James  referred  to  the  healthy  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  concern.  The  demand  for  gas  had  shown  a  further  im¬ 
provement  of  2%  million  cubic  feet,  which  was  very  satisfactory,  seeing 
that  Truro  was  not  a  town  which  was  growing  rapidly.  With  the 
exception  of  coke  and  breeze,  they  had  done  better  with  residual  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  Directors  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the 
erection  of  plant  for  treating  the  tar,  so  as  to  render  it  more  suitable 
for  roads.  The  report  stated  that,  in  order  to  meet  any  special  expen¬ 
diture  which  may  arise,  it  had  been  decided  to  open  a  renewal  fund, 
and  a  sum  of  £200  had  been  put  to  it  out  of  the  year's  profit.  Some 
property  adjoining  the  works  had  been  purchased.  The  balance  of 
profit  and  loss  account  amounted  to  £2158  ;  and  the  Directors  recom¬ 
mended  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
shares,  leaving  £251  to  be  carried  forward.  The  Chairman  pointed 
out  that,  with  gas  sold  at  its  present  price,  the  shareholders  were  en¬ 
titled,  under  the  sliding  scale,  to  a  dividend  of  5$  per  cent.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Ingram,  the  Manager,  replying  to  suggestions  by  shareholders,  said 
some  time  ago  the  Directors  considered  the  question  of  a  reduction 
of  price  to  small  consumers,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  give  an  advantage  to  one  class  of  customers.  As  to  a 
suggestion  that  the  price  of  gas  for  cooking  and  heating  should  be 
reduced,  they  would  rather  lower  the  price  generally.  It  would  mean 
the  sacrifice  of  a  large  revenue  to  abolish  the  rent  for  cookers. 


r  •  /' 


Coal 


Before  the  end  of  this  month  it  will  be  generally  known  if  the 
miners  of  this  country  determine  to  take  a  step  which  must  inevit¬ 
ably  prove  far-reaching  in  its  consequences.  Whether  the  stiike 
takes  place  or  not  it  is  certain  that  as  the  time  approaches  Heat¬ 
ing  by  Gas  will  be  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  wish  to  provide 
against  paying  the  high  prices  now  ruling,  and  which  will  rule  foi 
coal. 


This  advertisement  has  for  its  object  the  reminder  that 
never  before  have  Gas  Undertakings  had  such  a  unique  opportunity 
to  bring  forcibly  home  to  their  consumers  the  unrivalled  merits  of 
Gasfires— once  get  them  installed  and  it  is  certain  thousands  of 


THE  RICHMONI 

Offices  and  Show-Rooms : 

132,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.1 
General  Offices  and  Works:  WARRINGTO: 
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Belfast  Gas-Works  Extensions. 

The  minutes  submitted  by  the  Gas  Committee  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Belfast  Borough  Council,  stated  that  at  a  special  meeting  on  the 
29th  ult.  it  was  resolved  that  the  Council  be  recommended  to  promote 
a  Bill  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  to  authorize  the  adoption  of 
the  old  abattoir  site  for  the  purposes  of  the  gas-works,  and  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  certain  ground  for  the  purposes  of  extensions,  and  to 
raise  the  necessary  capital.  Mr.  Squire,  who  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  minutes,  said  that,  to  the  surprise  of  the  members  of  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  regard  to  the  recent  fine  weather,  there  had  during  the 
past  two  months  been  a  very  appreciable  increase  in  the  manufacture 
and  consumption  of  gas.  In  the  output  for  the  period  from  June  29 
until  July  28,  there  was  an  increase  of  2,933,000  cubic  feet,  equal  to 
2  82  per  cent. ,  compared  with  last  year  ;  while  the  comparative  increase 
for  the  succeeding  month  was  3,047,000  cubic  feet,  or  equal  to  2'86  per 
cent.  These  figures,  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  for  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  showed  that  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  gas.  The  minutes  were  adopted. 


Charge  of  Murder  by  Gas. 

At  the  Old  Bailey,  last  Friday,  before  Mr.  Justice  Avory,  Laura  Ann 
Price  (37)  pleaded  not  guilty  to  an  indictment  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Kathleen  Price,  and  to  a  second  count  charging  her  with  attempting 
to  commit  suicide.  Mr.  Muir,  who  prosecuted,  said  the  prisoner  was 
a  married  woman,  and  last  August  was  living  with  her  husband  and 
two  children  at  Pinner.  The  father  and  one  child  were  absent  during 
the  day  on  the  10th  of  that  month  ;  and  when  they  returned  in  the 
early  evening,  it  was  found  that  the  tap  of  the  gas-stove  in  the  kitchen 
had  been  turned  on,  and  that  a  large  quantity  of  gas  had  escaped  into 
the  room,  where  the  wife  and  daughter  were  lying  unconscious.  The 
woman  recovered  ;  but  the  child  did  not.  On  a  slate  in  the  house  was 
written  a  note,  concluding  with  the  words  :  “  I  can  struggle  no  more.” 
Subsequently,  the  prisoner  told  the  doctor  attending  her  that  she  did 
not  know  why  she  did  it,  but  that  she  had  put  seven  pennies  in  the  gas- 
meter,  and  thought  this  would  have  been  enough.  When  arrested, 
she  exclaimed  :  “  It  must  have  been  the  heat.”  For  the  defence,  Dr. 
Harley  testified  that  he  was  called  in  on  the  day  of  the  tragedy,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  woman  was  not  responsible  for  her 
actions  ;  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Holloway  Prison,  who  had  had 
her  under  observation,  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  she  was  pro¬ 
bably  insane  at  the  time  of  the  crime,  but  was  gradually  recovering. 
The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Wilful  Murder  ”  against  the  accused, 
but  added  that  she  was  insane  at  the  time  the  deed  was  committed. 
Mr.  Justice  Avory  ordered  her  to  remain  in  custody  as  a  criminal 
lunatic  during  his  Majesty’s  pleasure. 


Premier  Tarless  Fuels,  Limited,  has  been  registered  with  a  capital 
of  £50,000,  in  £ 1  shares  (20,000  preference).  One  of  the  first  Directors 
is  Mr.  O.  J.  Parker. 


Wages  at  Wallasey. 

For  some  time  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Wallasey  Town  Council 
have  been  engaged  in  considering  recommendations  for  increasing  the 
wages  in  certain  cases  of  Corporation  workmen  and  granting  bonuses 
in  others  ;  and  last  Tuesday  the  proposals  came  before  the  Council  in 
committee.  Regarding  the  trading  undertakings,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  they  have  afforded  substantial  aid  to  the  ratepayers  during  recent 
years,  while  concessions  have  also  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  users  of  the  various  public  services.  The  Committee  con¬ 
sider  that  labour  should  now  receive  some  recognition,  having  regard 
to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  trading  undertakings.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this,  the  gas  undertaking  is  quoted  ;  its  success  being  such, 
it  is  stared,  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  to  the  consumers  of  2d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet  next  year  is  seriously  contemplated.  At  the  same 
time,  the  proposals  now  made  in  favour  of  the  whole  of  the  gas  em¬ 
ployees  barely  represent  one-third  of  a  penny  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The 
cry  that  the  ratepayers  cannot  afford  the  proposed  increase  is  thus 
declared  to  be  a  fallacy.  The  borough  is  dependent  largely  upon  its 
trading  undertakings  in  general,  and  the  ferry  and  tramway  facilities 
in  particular.  The  surest  guarantee  of  a  prosperous  Wallasey  is  the 
creation  and  preservation  of  contentment  among  its  1525  employees. 
“We  are  not  justified,”  the  report  proceeds,  “in  keeping  rates  low  at 
the  expense  of  excessive  charges  for  public  service.  Neither  are  we 
entitled  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  low  rates  and  cheap  commodities 
without  providing  for  adequate  payment  of  labour.”  The  bases  of 
the  recommendations  involved  in  the  report  are  :  All  workmen  in  the 
Council’s  regular  employ  drawing  less  than  30s.  a  week  to  be  granted 
an  increase  of  is.  per  week  or  Jd.  per  hour  (as  the  case  may  require)  on 
the  present  rate  of  wages.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  all  able- 
bodied  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  Council  to  be  increased  to  25s. 
per  week,  except  road-sweepers,  whose  wages  are  to  be  22s.  6d.  per 
week.  The  rate  of  wages  of  the  gas  stokers  to  be  raised  4d.  per  shift 
of  eight  hours.  Where  it  is  considered  that  some  recognition  should 
be  made  of  the  conduct  during  the  recent  labour  troubles  of  those  men 
whose  general  conditions  of  employment  are  deemed  satisfactory,  a 
bonus  of  a  week's  wages  is  recommended.  All  regulations  as  to  pay¬ 
ment  for  overtime,  annual  holidays,  public  holidays,  sick  pay,  and 
merit  bonus  to  remain  as  at  present.  On  Thursday,  the  report  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Town  Council. 


The  list  of  machines  already  supplied  or  in  course  of  construction 
affords  evidence  of  the  headway  that  is  being  made  by  Messrs.  Kirk- 
ham,  Hulett,  and  Chandler's  new  patent  “  Standard  ”  centrifugal  gas- 
washer.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  abroad  have  been  taken  up  by  the  following  firms  :  Messrs. 
Bartlett,  Hayward,  and  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  for  the  United  States  of 
America  ;  the  Compagnie  pour  la  Fabrication  des  Compteurs,  of  Paris, 
for  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  and  Messrs.  Zimmermann  and 
Jansen,  of  Diiren  (Rheinland),  for  Germany. 


Strike. 


GAS 


consumers  will  never  again  be  without.  Need  we  add  that  our 
Stock  of  A.B.C.  Gasfires  which  are  interchangeable 

throughout  has  again  been  prepared  for  still  larger  demands  than 
ever,  but  we  urge  you  to  lay  in  your  own  stocks  at  once,  as 
with  all  the  labour  unrest  looming  both  in  the  Railway  World 
and  Coal  Fields  you  cannot  do  wrong  in  preparing  for  the 
demand  whilst  supplies  can  be  easily  sent. 

Our  New  Season’s  Lists  are  in  your  hands,  further 
supplies  are  at  your  disposal,  and  our  Representatives  are  fully 
equipped  with  details  of  our  Winter’s  Programme,  which  has  never 
been  excelled. 


5T0VE  AND  METER  CO.,  LTD., 

Gas  Heating  Specialists. 

Inventors  of  the  Interchangeable  A.B  C.  Series  of  Gasfires,  Patent  Gas  and 
Air  Adjuster,  Air-Pad  Fire  Brick,  Volumetric  Governor,  &c.,  &c. 
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Teignmouth  Gas  Undertaking. 

\t  a  meeting  of  the  Teignmouth  Urban  District  Council  last  Tues¬ 
day  Mr  1  A  °Gray,  the  Gas  Manager,  stated  that  there  were  51  gas 
authorities' in  Devonshire  ;  and  of  these  only  six  were  supplying  gas 
at  a  less  rate  than  it  was  proposed  to  charge  at  Teignmouth— viz 
Plymouth  Devonport,  Kxeter,  Torquay,  Torquay  (St.  Mary  Church), 
and  Bideford.  He  also  presented  his  annual  report,  which  showed 
that  the  gross  profit  for  the  year  amounted  to  £2170  ;  being  a  percent¬ 
age  of  14-4  of  the  capital  indebtedness.  Of  this  amount,  £1076  was 
absorbed  by  the  redemption  of  gas  loans.  A  net  profit  of  £572 
remained,  and  increased  the  credit  balance  on  the  revenue  account 
from  /-’780  to  ^3352.  During  the  eight  years  ended  March  last,  the 
annual  net  profit  had  averaged  £680  ;  resulting  in  financial  betterment 
to  a  total  amount  of  ^4^33  f°r  this  period.  The  output  of  gas  for  the 
year  under  review  was  44,799,590  cubic  feet,  an  increase  of  2,123,590 
cubic  feet  over  the  previous  year,  or  5  per  cent.  Private  consumers 
used  30,647,800  cubic  feet,  an  increase  of  1,311,900  feet  over  1909-10, 
or  4-4  per  cent.  Slot-meter  consumers  accounted  for  5,075,600  cubic 
feet  an  increase  of  770,000  feet,  or  18  per  cent.  Then  5.753.4°° 
cubic  feet  was  estimated  to  have  been  consumed  by  the  public  lamps. 
The  annual  consumption  of  gas  per  slot-meter  consumer  averaged 
10  995  cubic  feet.  The  capital  indebtedness  of  the  department  now 
amounted  to  / 15,059.  Mr.  French,  to  correct  misleading  statements, 
showed  that  in  1903  there  was  a  deficit  on  the  revenue  account  of  the 
department  of  /1283.  This  had  been  extinguished,  and  a  credit 
balance  established  of  £3352.  During  the  past  ten  years,  the  price  of 
gas  had  been  reduced  by  is.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  the  public  light¬ 
ing  charges  by  /460  a  year,  or  nearly  3d.  in  the  pound  on  the  general  dis¬ 
trict  rate  It  reflected  great  credit  on  the  Manager,  who  had  brought 
his  department  back  to  such  a  satisfactory  position.  Mr.  Wheatley 
hoped  that  before  long  the  Council  would  be  able  to  show  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Manager’s  services.  The  Gas  Committee’s  recommen¬ 
dation  that  the  price  of  gas  be  reduced  to  3s.  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet, 
and  that  the  charge  to  slot-meter  consumers  be  lowered  proportion¬ 
ately,  was  agreed  to. 


Keswick  Gas  Company.— The  report  adopted  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Keswick  Gas  Company  stated  that,  after  allowing  for  depre¬ 
ciation  of  cookers  and  bad  debts,  the  revenue  account  showed  a  balance 
to  credit  of  /1414  on  the  working  of  the  year  to  June  30.  The  sum 
available  for  dividend  was  £1283.  Mr.  J.  Hepworth,  the  Consulting 
Engineer  to  the  Company,  in  the  course  of  some  interesting  com¬ 
parisons,  pointed  out  that  in  the  summer — which  was  their  heavy 
period— they  were  now  making  more  than  six  times  the  quantity  of  gas 
thev  produced  25  years  ago.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  of  the  Manager  (Mr.  T.  Hey  wood).  Dividends  were  declared  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  capital  and  7  per 
cent,  on  the  additional  capital. 


Harrogate  Gas  Company. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Harrogate  Gas  Company,  Mr.  F. 
Barber,  who  presided,  pointed  out  that  there  were  no  audited  accounts 
for  the  six  months  to  June  30  ;  but  it  had  always  been  the  custom  to 
give  some  particulars  of  the  half-year’s  working,  based  on  tentative 
accounts  prepared  by  the  General  Manager  (Mr.  H.  Wilkinson). 
According  to  these,  he  was  glad  to  say  that,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1910,  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  first  half 
of  the  present  year  had  been  entirely  satisfactory,  as  they  were  £1192 
better  than  was  the  case  at  the  same  time  last  year.  This  was  due  to 
a  steady  increase  in  the  sale  of  gas,  and  an  improvement  in  the  price  of 
residuals,  on  the  top  of  good  working  results.  Last  year  they  were 
face  to  face  with  serious  litigation  with  the  contractors  who  carried  out 
the  light  railway  works.  They  had  refused  to  accept  the  final  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  Engineer,  and  made  a  claim  upon  the  Company  for  a  large 
amount.  At  the  special  request  of  the  Board,  the  Chairman  under¬ 
took  the  conduct  of  the  matter  ;  but  notwithstanding  every  effort  on  his 
part,  in  the  course  of  which  a  substantial  offer  of  compromise  was 
made,  the  Company  were  ultimately  served  with  a  writ.  As  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  work  provided  that  all  disputes  were  to  be  settled  by  the 
Engineer,  application  was  made  to  the  Court  to  stay  the  proceedings. 
Master  Chitty,  however,  refused  to  grant  a  stay  ;  and  the  Company 
appealed  to  Mr.  Justice  Horridge,  who  ordered  the  action  to  be  stayed, 
subject  to  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  being  costs  in  the  arbitration. 
The  contractors  then  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  who  upheld 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Horridge.  Being  left  to  their  remedy  by 
arbitration,  the  contractors  ultimately  gave  notice  to  the  Company  of 
their  intention  not  to  avail  themselves  of  that  course  ;  and  the  matter 
might  be  regarded  as  at  an  end,  except  with  regard  to  the  payment  by 
the  contractors  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  in  the  action,  which  had 
not  yet  been  dealt  with.  The  usual  interim  dividends  were  declared  ; 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman,  Directors,  officials, 
and  staff. 


Brisbane  Gas  Company. — The  revenue  of  the  Brisbane  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  from  the  sale  of  gas,  &c.,  during  the  six  months  to  June  30  was 
/3i,oi5  ;  and  there  was  a  balance  brought  forward  of  £7729.  making 
a  total  of  .£38,744.  The  expenditure  on  gas  manufacture,  &c.,  was 
£20,322  ;  and  £7000  was  placed  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  net  amount 
to  the  credit  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  was  thus  £1 1,422,  out  of 
which  the  Directors  recommended  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  which, 
with  income-tax,  would  absorb  /io,2i5,  and  leave  a  sum  of  /1207  to 
be  carried  forward.  During  the  half  year  many  extensions  of  mains 
were  made.  A  strike  of  gas  workers,  arising  from  a  dispute  with 
which  the  Company  were  in  no  way  connected,  took  place  towards  the 
end  of  May.  A  number  of  the  Company’s  employees  struck  work  in 
sympathy,  with  the  result  that  the  public  and  the  Company  suffered 
much  inconvenience  and  loss ;  and  the  work  of  extensions  was  some¬ 
what  delayed. 


R.  &  J.  DEMPSTER,  LD 
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AND  HORIZONTAL  WATER  CONDENSERS. 


Advantages — 

Occupy  small 
space. 

Easily  Controlled. 

Easily  Cleaned. 

Every  part  acces¬ 
sible. 

Can  be  used  either 
as  Water  or  Air 
Condenser. 

Any  Tube  can  be 
removed. 


Write  for  Particulars. 


Vertical  Type  — as  erected  at  Cardiff. 
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Unlawful  Use  of  Water. 

At  the  Aldershot  Police  Court,  last  Thursday,  Thomas  Crowther  was 
summoned  by  the  Aldershot  Gas  and  Water  Company  for  using  water 
other  than  for  domestic  purposes.  Mr.  Norman  Clinton,  who  prose¬ 
cuted,  described  the  case  as  an  unusual  one.  An  Inspector  of  the 
Company  found  there  was  running  water  on  defendant’s  premises  ; 
and  on  making  an  examination  of  the  cistern  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
he  discovered  a  pipe  fixed  to  the  waste-pipe  which  was  there  to  catch 
any  overflow.  The  pipe  first  mentioned  ran  to  a  fish-tank  outside 
defendant’s  premises,  in  which  were  fish  swimming  about.  By  the 
slightest  manipulation,  said  Mr.  Clinton,  either  by  pressure  on  the 
ball-cock  or  by  a  little  bending  of  the  arm  to  the  ball,  there  was 
actually  continually  running  water  ;  so  that  there  was  a  constant  stream 
of  water  keeping  the  fish-tank  in  splendid  condition.  It  was  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  and  ingenious  arrangement ;  and  if  everybody  adopted  the 
same  principle,  the  amount  of  water  wasted  in  Aldershot  alone  would 
be  something  enormous.  Mr.  Allen,  an  Inspector  in  the  employ  of 
the  Company,  said  a  tube  was  suspended  from  the  overflow-pipe,  and 
the  overflow  water  dropped  into  a  funnel  tied  to  the  end  of  the  pipe. 
The  galvanized  tank  into  which  the  water  ran  would  contain  about 
80  gallons  of  water.  At  one  end  of  the  tank  was  a  piece  of  perforated 
zinc,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  through  the 
tank.  The  only  supply  to  the  tank  was  from  the  overflow-pipe.  The 
owner  of  the  house  only  paid  for  water  for  domestic  purposes.  De¬ 
fendant  explained  that  the  overflow  used  to  run  on  to  some  cement  he 
kept  at  the  back  of  his  house  ;  and  to  prevent  this,  he  put  something 
to  catch  the  overflow.  The  Magistrates  inflicted  a  fine  of  10s.,  with 
ns.  costs. 


Reduction  in  Price  at  Bideford.— The  Directors  of  the  Bideford 
Gas  and  Coke  Company  have  reduced  the  price  of  gas  to  2s.  8d.  per 
1000  cubic  feet,  subject  to  discounts  as  previously  allowed.  This  price 
is  to  take  effect  from  March  31  last. 

Gosberton  Gas  Company  to  be  Wound  Up.— At  a  meeting  last 
week  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Gosberton  (South  Lincolnshire)  Gas 
Company,  it  was  resolved  voluntarily  to  wind  up  the  Company  ;  Mr. 
Bryan  Smith  being  appointed  Liquidator.  It  is  reported  that  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  property  is  shortly  to  come  under  the  hammer. 

Rochdale  Gas-Workers’  Wages.— The  Rochdale  Gas  Committee 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Gas  Workers’  Union  asking  for  an 
advance  of  wages  for  stokers,  firemen,  still  men,  yard  men,  general 
labourers,  and  lamplighters.  The  application  was  referred  to  the 
Works  Sub-Committee  for  consideration,  so  that  they  might  report  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

Further  Strike  Threats  at  Douglas.— Two  months  ago,  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Douglas  Gas  Company  granted  their  stokers  an  advance  in 
wages  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  eight-hour  shift ;  but  it  is  reported  that 
they  have  now  been  asked  to  revert  to  the  old  scale  of  wages  during 
the  winter  months.  They  have,  however,  threatened  to  cease  work 
unless  the  new  rate  of  pay  is  maintained  ;  and  in  this  step  they  will 
receive  the  support  of  the  other  employees. 

Ottoman  Gas  Company.— The  Directors’  report  for  the  half  year 
ended  June  30,  to  be  presented  at  the  ordinary  general  meeting  on  the 
19th  inst.,  states  that  the  gas  rental  amounted  to  £20,929  (for  the 
corresponding  half  year  it  was  /i8,6o8).  The  net  profit  was  £4598; 
while  for  the  first  six  months  of  1910  it  was  /4206.  The  amount 
standing  at  the  credit  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  is  ^12,534  ;  and 
the  Directors  recommend  the  payment  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  preference  shares  (less  income-tax)  and 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary  shares  (tax  free), 
leaving  a  balance  of  £9639  to  be  carried  forward. 

Gas  v.  Electricity  at  Lewes.— One  of  the  recommendations  made 
to  the  Lewes  Town  Council  last  Wednesday  by  the  Highways  and 
Works  Committee,  was  that  the  tender  of  the  Electric  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  for  lighting  127  lamps  be  accepted,  and  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  notice  be  given  to  the  Gas  Company  terminating  the  existing 
arrangements  with  respect  to  these  lamps.  Mr.  Verral  moved  an 
amendment  deleting  the  minute  ;  arguing  that  the  Gas  Company  were 
ratepayers  to  the  extent  of  £500,  while  the  Electric  Light  Company 
only  paid  one-fifth  as  much.  The  shareholders  in  the  former  were 
Lewes  people  ;  while  the  latter  were  a  Company  from  London  or  else¬ 
where.  Mr.  Savage  said  the  estimate  of  the  Gas  Company  was  about 
£90  less  than  what  they  had  previously  paid  ;  so  that  their  conscience 
was  pricking  them  somewhere.  But  the  estimate  of  the  Electric 
Light  Company  was  £40  to  £50  less  still.  Mr.  Lloyd  thought  gas  was 
the  best  illuminant  for  outdoor  lighting.  Ultimately  an  amendment 
to  refer  the  matter  back  for  further  consideration  was  carried  by  ten 
votes  to  six. 
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Write  for  Details  and  Price  List  to— 

THE  NEW  ELASTIC  MANTLE  CO., 

36,  Farringdon  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegrams  :  “  Edsmants  London.”  Telephone  :  2192  City. 


NEW  ^CATALOGUE 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


— Sutherland,  J.  G.  &  A.  G.,  “  Gas  governors  or  regulators.” 

Aug.  26. 

I9.207- — Thompson,  W.  P.,  “Gaslamp.”  A  communication  from 
the  General  Gaslight  Company.  Aug.  28. 

I9.255- — Keith,  J.  &  G.,  “Incandescent  gas-lamps.”  Aug.  28. 
I9>299- — Amphlett,  H.P.,  “Centrifugal  governors.”  Aug.  29. 
19,300. — Price,  H.  S.,  “  Universal  joint.”  Aug.  29. 

^I9.33°. — Rigby,  T.,  and  Testrup,  N.,  “Wet  carbonizing  of  peat.” 

I9'3fi9'70-  Julius  Pintsch  Akt.-Ges.,  “Apparatus  for  giving  inter¬ 
mittent  flashes  of  light.  Aug.  30. 

J9.372- — Kopper,  H.,  “  Regenerative  gas-furnaces.”  Aug.  30.  [Ad¬ 
dition  to  30, 294/09. J 

19,420.— Helps,  G.,  “Gas-burners.”  Aug.  31. 
x9.423- — Helps,  G.,  “Gas-lamps.”  Aug.  31. 

*9. 536. — Maerz.J.,  “  Regenerative  furnaces.”  Sept.  1. 

1 9> 555 •  Waddell,  A.,  “  Withdrawal  of  coke  from  vertical  retorts.” 
Sept.  2. 

I9>559-  Alexander,  H.  G.,  “Petrol  gas.”  Sept.  2. 
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Price  of  Gas  at  Radcliffe.— The  Directors  of  the  Radcliffe  and 
Pilkington  Gas  Company  announce  a  redaction  of  id.  per  1000  cubic 
feet  in  the  price  of  gas.  The  price  will  then  be  2s.  gd.  rhereduction 
starts  next  month.  Large  users  and  prepayment  consumers  are  also  to 
have  concessions.  This  is  the  third  reduction  in  three  years. 

Completion  of  the  Lincoln  Water  Scheme— The  new  water 
scheme  at  Lincoln  is  now  nearing  completion  ;  and  it  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  arranged  that  on  the  4th  prox.  the  water  is  to  be  turned  on  for 
the  regular  use  of  the  citizens.  The  Council  want  the  whole  country 
to  know,  says  the  Lord  Mayor,  that  the  reproach  which  at  one 
time  rested  upon  Lincoln  has  at  last  been  removed,  and  that  they 
have  now  a  water  supply  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom. 

Co-Partnership  at  Watford. — The  second  annual  balance-sheet  and 
report  of  the  co-partnership  fund  of  the  Watford  Gas  Company,  which 
will  be  presented  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  co-partners  on  the 
29th  inst.,  states  that  the  bonus  and  interest  for  the  year  to  June  30 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  fund  amounted  to  the  very  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  of  /502.  The  Trustees  have  been  enabled  to  purchase 
£880  of  the  Company's  “B”  Stock  since  the  commencement  of  the 
fund.  Of  this  amount,  /470  has  been  alloted  to  47  of  the  co-partners  ; 
leaving  a  balance  of  /410.  This,  with  any  stock  they  may  be  able  to 
purchase,  will  be  divided  among  the  co-partners  eligible  to  receive 
stock.  The  sum  of  £59  has  been  paid  to  the  members  on  account  of 
illness,  or  because  of  employees  leaving  the  Company’s  service. 


The  Middleton  Corporation  Gas  Committee  have  decided  that 
application  be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to 
borrow  /1800,  to  be  spent  on  mains  and  meters  ;  and  the  Town  Council 
have  approved  of  the  same. 

The  “  London  Gazette”  for  the  1st  inst.  contains  a  winding-up 
notice  in  respect  of  the  Merlin  Gas  and  Engineering  Company,  Limited, 
of  Manchester — possibly  with  a  view  to  re-construction,  as  the  previous 
day  (Aug.  31)  a  new  company  with  the  title  of  “  Merlin  Light,  Limited,” 
was  registering  with  a  capital  of  £5000  in  £1  shares. 

The  minutes  of  the  Gas  Committee  confirmed  at  last  week's  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Huddersfield  Town  Council  contained  an  account  of  an 
inspection  of  the  gas-works  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Gas  Engineer  (Mr.  E.  A.  Harman),  whcfdescribed 
to  them  the  system  adopted  for  the  making  of  gas.  “  The  Committee 
were  impressed,”  the  record  set  out,  “  by  the  orderly  manner  in  which 
the  works  were  kept,  and  expressed  their  admiration  at  the  efficient 
working  of  the  same.  They  inspected  the  work  in  progress  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  installation  of  the  new  middle  bench  of  retorts,  which 
the  Engineer  stated  would  be  ready  for  working  during  the  winter 
months.  They  also  inspected  the  offices,  which  are  to  be  enlarged ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr. 
Harman  for  his  services  in  conducting  the  party  over  the  works  and 
the  detailed  explanations  given  by  him  of  the  plant  and  working  of  the 
)  different  departments.” 


TAR  PRODUCTS  PRICES. 


Representative  manufacturers  give  the  following  as  fair  current  values  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  9.  Prices  are  net,  and  they 
include  the  usual  packages  and  delivery  f.o.b.,  f.a.s.,  or  f.o.r.,  as  customary. 


Article. 

London. 

North-East 

East  Coast, 

West  Coast. 

Glasgow. 

Coast. 

Yorks. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Tar,  crude . 

Pitch . 

Benzol,  90% . 

Benzol,  50-90% . 

Toluol,  90% . 

Crude  naphtha,  30% . 

Light  oil,  50% . 

Solvent  naphtha,  go- 160 . 

Heavy  naphtha,  90-190 . 

Creosote  in  bulk . 

Heavy  oils . 

Carbolic  acid,  6o's . 

Naphthalene,  crude  drained  salts  .... 

,,  pressed . 

whizzed . 

Anthracene . 

per  ton 

1) 

per  gallon 
» 

>1 

n 

>9 

19 

99 

99 

99 

99 

per  ton 

99 

99 

per  unit 

42/6 

1  /- 

— /2§ 

2/4 

-/2 

20/-  25/- 

40/- 

-l9i  -I10 
-1 10 
-/ 10 
-hi 

~l3h 

-\  10  -/ 10J 
-/n 
~/2  * 

-h\  -hi 

2/2 

43/9 

60/- 

-7*1 

21/-  25/- 

40/- 
-l9i 
-19 
-1 9 
-/3* 

-hi  -hi 
-1 10 

-/11 

-hi 

-hi 

2/3 

42/6 

63/- 

-hi 

40/- 

~l9i 

-/io 

-hi 

-hi 

-1 10 
-/ni 
-hh 
-hi 

47/6 

60/- 

70/-  72/6 

-hi 

21 1-  24/- 

39/6 

~l9i  -l9i 
-1 9 
-1 10 
-hi 
-hh 
-1 10 

-1 11J  -/11 1 
-/»* 

-hi 

47/6  50/- 

60/-  72/6 

65 1-  75/- 
-hi 

39/6 

-l9i 

-/IO 

-/II 

-1 II 
-hh 
-hi 

2/3 

62/6 

GAS  COMPANIES’  STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 


Referred  to  on  p.  644. 


Issue. 

Share. 

When 

ex 

Dividend. 

Dividend 
or  Dividend 
&  Bonus. 

£ 

1,551,868 

Stk. 

Apl.  12 

p.c. 

5 

374,000 

Stk. 

July  14 

4 

250,000 

5 

May  12 

7 

50,000 

10 

Aug.  31 

15 

311,810 

10 

II 

7 

75,000 

10 

II 

6 

380,000 

Stk. 

Aug.  16 

13 

330,000 

II 

10 

50,000 

5 

206,250 

June  15 

4 

220,000 

Stk. 

Aug.  31 

11 

246,320 

Apl!’  12 

8 

490,000 

20 

124| 

120,000 

Stk. 

June  30 

4 

109,000 

Aug.  16 

6 

165,700 

II 

4k 

82,278 

5k 

55,000 

Stk. 

June  30 

3| 

250,000 

It 

4 

100,000 

10 

— 

— 

100,000 

10 

— 

— 

100,000 

Stk. 

June  30 

44 

157,150 

Stk. 

Aug.  16 

5 

1,513,280 

Stk. 

5/9/4 

560,000 

54 

475,000 

Stk. 

June  15 

3 

800,000 

May  31 

4 

200,000 

Stk. 

7 

492,270 

— 

54 

55,000 

— 

4 

810,150 

io 

July  28 

10 

16,160,600 

Stk. 

Aug.  16 

4/14/8 

2,600,000 

II 

34 

4,062,235 

11 

4 

4,531,705 

June  15 

3 

258,740 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

5 

82,500 

64 

70,000 

10 

Apl.  27 

11 

131,000 

Stk. 

Mar.  10 

74t 

65,780 

61 

65,500 

June  30 

4 

4,940,000 

Stk. 

May  12 

9 

1,235,000 

1  Stk. 

Aug.  16 

34 

Closing 

Prices. 

Rise 

or 

Fall 

in 

Wk. 

Yield 

upon 

Invest¬ 

ment. 

81—84 

£  s.  d. 

5  19  1 

93—95 

4  4  3 

— 6-t 

28l— 29£* 

5  3  8 

5  18 

16J — 16jj* 
141-143* 

4  3  7 

4  14 

25(5—261 

4  19  7 

198—203 

4  18  6 

120—122 

4  2  0 

97—99 

4  0  10 

216-221* 

4  19  7 

156-159* 

5  0  8 

46—47 

+1 

5  6  5 

94—96 

4  3  4 

115—120 

5  0  0 

85—90 

5  0  0 

105—110 

5  0  0 

82—84 

4  3  4 

95—97 

. . 

4  2  6 

2—3 

— 

4-5 

— 

80—83 

5  8  5 

107—109 

4  11  9 

1114—1134 

4  16  1 

1054—1074 

4  19  3 

76-78 

3  16  11 

.  88—92 

4  7  0 

135—137 

5  2  2 

122—124 

4  8  9 

104—105 

3  16  2 

184—194 

. . 

5  2  7 

106—107 

. . 

4  8  5 

83—85 

. . 

4  2  4 

101—103 

3  17  8 

79—81 

3  14  1 

96-98 

•• 

5  2  0 

'.  174-18 

6  2  2 

148—152 

. . 

4  18  8 

122—125 

+1 

4  16  0 

94—96 

4  3  4 

.  180—183 

4  18  4 

.  1  90—92 

•  • 

3  16  1 

NAME. 


Alliance  &  Dublin  Ord. 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 
Bombay,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

Bourne-  )  10  p.c. .  . 

mouth  Gas  >  B  7  p.c.  . 
and  Water)  Pref. 6 p.c. 
Brentford  Consolidated 
Do.  New  .  .  . 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref.  . 
Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  . 
Brighton  &  Hove  Orig. 
Do.  A  Ord.  Stk.  . 

British . 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  Stk, 
Bromley,  A  5  p.c.  .  . 

Do.  B  3J  p.c.  .  . 

Do.  C  5  p.c.  .  . 

Do.  34  p.c.  Deb.  . 

_ enos  Ayres  4  p.c.  Deb 

Cape  Town  &  Dis.,  Ltd. 
Do.  41  p.c.  Pref.  . 
Do.  44  p.c.  Deb. Stk 
Chester  5  p.c.  Ord.  .  . 

nmercial  4  p.c.  Stk. 
Do.  34  p.c.  do.. 
Do.  Sp.c.  Deb.  Stk. 
Continental  Union,  Ltd 
Do.  7  p.c.  F  * 

Derby  Con.  Stk. . 

Do.  Deb.  Stk.  . 
European,  Ltd.  . 

Gas-  I  4  p.c.  Ord. 
light  1  34  p.c.  max 
and  f  4p.c.  Con.  I 
Coke  )  3  p.c.  Con.  1  _ 
Hastings  &  St.  L.  34  p.c 
Do.  do.  5  p.c 

Hongkong  &  China,  Lt<~ 
Ilford  A  and  C  .  . 

Do.  B  .... 
Do.  4  p.c.  Deb.  .  . 

Imperial  Continental 
Do.  34  p.c.  Deb.  Bei 


Issue. 


£ 

200,242 

561,000 

718,100 

306,083 

75,000 

560,000 

250,000 

541,920 

1,775,892 

529,705 

55.940 
300,000 

60,000 

31,800 

60,000 

100,000 

398,490 

796,980 

488.900 
312,650 
250,000 
115,000 
125,000 
135,000 
209,984 
523,500 

70,000 

6,429,895 

1,895,445 

209,820 

605,000 

60,000 

117,058 

502,310 

120,000 

483.940 
149,470 
182,380 

149.900 
236,476 
255,636 

85,766 


Stk. 

Stk. 


5 

100 

100 

20 

Stk. 

Stk. 

10 

Stk. 

5 

53 

50 

50 

5 

5 

100 

Stk. 

10 

10 

50 

Stk. 


10 

Stk. 


Stk. 

Stk. 


Stk. 

Stk. 


10 

10 

Stk. 

Stk. 


a  a 
©  ■  © 

P  £2 
S  ► 
a 


Aug.  31 
Aug.  16 

June  30 
June  15 
Apl.  1 

May  31 
July  28 
June  30 
Aug.  31 
Apl.  27 
Apl.  12 
Aug.  16 


May  31 
June  30 
June  1 
June  30 
Mar.  24 

July  1 
Aug.  31 


June  15 
Aug.  16 
July  14 
Aug.  16 


July  14 
May  12 
Aug.  16 

II 

June  15 
June  15 
July  1 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  31 
June  30 


*d 

•o  a  d 
a  ©  0 
52  0 
2  >  o 

£5° 

O  *•« 


p.c. 

6 

10 

7 

4 

6 

5 
44 
34 

3  h 

7/7/0 

8 
8 
13 
13 
12 
8 

5 

4 

4 

9 

6 

5 

10 
10 
10 

7 

5/9/4 

3 
84 
5| 

5 
5 
5 
7i 
5  8 

4 

8 

5 
5 
6S 
3 


NAME. 


Lea  Bridge  Ord.  5  p.c.  . 

Liverpool  United  A.  . 

Do.  B.  . 

Do.  Deb.  Stk. 
Malta  &  Mediterranean 
Met.  of  15  p.c.  Deb. 
Melbourne  J  44  p.c. Deb. 
Monte  Video,  Ltd.  . 
Newc’tle&G’tesh’d  Con. 

Do.  34  p.c.  Deb. 
North  Middlesex  7  p.c. 
Oriental,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

Ottoman,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

Portsea  Island  A  .  . 

Do.  B 
Do.  C  .  . 

Primitiva  Ord.  .  .  . 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

Do.  4  p.c.  Deb. 
River  Plate  4  p.c.  Deb. 
San  Paulo,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

Do.  6  p.c.  Pref. 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  . 
Sheffield  A  .  .  .  . 

Do.  B  .  .  .  . 

Do.  C  .  .  .  . 

South  African 
South  Met.,  4  p.c.  Ord. 

Do.  3  p.c.  Deb. 
South  Shields  Con.  Stk. 
S’th  Suburb’n  Ord.  5  p.c. 
Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 
Southampton  Ord.  .  . 

Tottenham  1  A  5  p.c.  . 

and  f  B  34  p.c.  . 
Edmonton  I  4  p.c.  Deb. 

Tuscan,  Ltd . 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 
Tynemouth,  5  p.c.  max, 
Wands- 1  B  34  p.c.  .  . 

worth  J  3  p.c.  Deb. Stk. 


Closing 

Prloes. 


118—120* 
210—212 
16H— 1634 

102— 104 
4J— 5 

101—103 

101—103 

12J-13J 

103— 105 
87—89 

144— 15A* 
138—140 

63—71 

132—136 

122—125 

117—122 

71-74 

51-54 

97—99 

95— 97 
214—224 

12-124 

50-51 

234—236* 

233—235* 

233—235* 

84—94 

116—118 

78,4—804 

150—152 

1174-1194 

1154—1174 

121—123 

108—110 

145— 148 
114—116 

96— 98 
83 — 9J 
96—98 

113-115 

142—145* 

71—73* 


Bise 

or 

Fall 

in 

Wk. 


—4 


+1 


Yield 

upon 

Invest¬ 

ment. 


0  s.  a, 

5  0  0 
4  14  4 
4  5  8 

3  16  11 

6  0  0 

4  17 

4  7 

5  5 
4  3 
3  18 


10  11 
0  10 


11  10 
14  9 
5  1 
1  4 
10  11 
16  3 


17  0 
1  8 
8  13  0 
5  2  0 
4  6  11 
4  14  10 
4  2  2 


Prices  marked  *  are  11  Ex.  diy." 


t  Next  dividend  will  be  at  this  rate. 


Sept.  12,  1911.] 
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The  Doncaster  Town  Council  have  agreed  to  recommendations 
that  £5000  be  raised  on  loan  for  extra  gas-works  plant  and  main  ex¬ 
tensions,  and  that  application  be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  permission  to  borrow  /8000  for  the  extension  of  water-mains  and 
services  in  the  Corporation’s  water  area. 

Consequent  upon  their  rapidly-increasing  business  operations,  the 
Power-Gas  Corporation,  Limited,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  are  rearranging 
their  London  office  staff.  They  have  transferred  Mr.  J.  Whitaker 
Taylor  from  the  Manchester  office  to  London  ;  and  from  the  office  of 
the  Corporation  at  No.  39,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  he  will  devote  his 
attention  to  the  still  further  extension  of  the  interests  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  its  clients. 


The  accounts  of  the  Bland  Light  Syndicate,  Limited,  for  the  year 
ending  April  30  last  were  submitted  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
shareholders  on  the  31st  ult.,  when  the  Chairman  (Mr.  C.  W.  Bland) 
congratulated  them  on  the  results  of  the  year's  trading.  An  interim 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  Oct.  31,  1910,  was  paid  in  June  ;  and  the  Directors  recommended 
a  further  distribution  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum — making 
a  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  for  the  year,  with  a  substantial  carry¬ 
forward.  He  said  *hat  the  continuous  expansion  of  the  Company's 
business  was  being  well  maintained  ;  and  the  further  increase  antici¬ 
pated  in  last  year’s  report  had  been  fully  realized.  In  the  meantime 
returns  this  year  showed  considerable  improvement  over  last  year. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  CONTRACTS,  &c.,  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THIS  WEEK’S  “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments  Vacant. 

Second  Assistant  (Gas  Department),  Singapore 
Municipal  Commissioners.  Applications  by  Sept.  15. 
Gas  Engineer  (as  Representative).  No.  5111. 
Manager  and  Secretary.  Longridge  Gas  Company. 
Representative.  No.  5112. 

Gas  Stokers.  Longwood  Gas  Company. 

Patent  Licenses,  &c. 

“  Improvements  in  Meters.”  Haseltine,  Lake,  and 
Co.,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


Plant,  &c.  (Second-Hand)  Wanted. 

Station  Meters.  Box  297,  Burton’s. 


Meetings. 

British  Gaslight  Company.  London  Office.  Sept. 
27.  Twelve  o’clock. 

Ottoman  Gas  Company.  London  Office.  Sept.  19. 
One  o’clock. 


Stocks  and  Shares. 

Bishop’s  Stortford,  Harlow,  and  Epfing  Gas  and 
Electricity  Company.  By  auction.  Sept.  19. 
Darteord  Gas  Company.  By  auction.  Oct.  3. 
Southend  Water  Works  Company.  By  auction. 
Oct.  3. 

Weston-super-Mare  Gasught  Company.  By  auc¬ 
tion.  Oct.  1. 


TENDERS  FOR 

Coke. 

Wandsworth  and  Putney  Gas  Company.  Tenders  by 
Sept.  18. 

Livesey  Washer. 

Goole  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Sept.  27. 

Purifying  Plant  and  House  (Alterations,  &c.) 

Isle  oe  Thanet  Gas  Company.  Tenders  by  Oct.  5. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Market  Harborough  Gas-Works.  Tenders  by 
Sept.  25. 

Tar. 

Market  Harborough  Gas-Works.  Tenders  by 
Sept.  25, 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ADVERTISERS,  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 


No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion  in  the  " JOURNAL ”  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 

and  address  of  the  writer ;  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  proof  of  good  faith. 


COPY  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  “JOURNAL”  should  be 
received  at  the  Office  NOT  LATER  than  TWELVE  O’CLOCK  NOON  ON 
MONDAY,  to  ensure  nsertion  in  the  following  day’s  issue. 

Orders  for  Alterations  in,  or  stoppages  of,  PERMANENT  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS  should  be  received  by  the  FIRST  POST  on  SATURDAY. 

Wanted,  For  Sale,  and  Tender  Advertisements,  Six  Lines  and 
under,  3s.;  each  additional  Line,  6d. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  “JOURNAL.” 

United  Kingdom :  One  Year,  21  s. ;  Half  Year,  10s.  6d. ;  Quarter,  6s.  6d. 
Payable  in  advance.  If  credit  is  taken,  the  charge  is  25s.  a  year. 
Abroad  (in  the  Postal  Union):  £1  7s.  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 

All  Communications,  Remittances,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 
Walter  King,  ii,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Telegrams':  “GASKING,  LONDON.”  Telephone:  P.O.  1571a  Central, 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


0 


NEILL’S  OXIDE 

For  GAS  PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  OXIDE. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


GAS  PURIFICATION  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LD., 
Palmerston  House, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WINKELMANN’S 

“TTOLCANIC”  fire  cement. 

w  Resists  4500°  Fahr.  Best  for  GAS-WORKS. 
Andrew  Stephenson,  182,  Palmerston  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  “  Volcanism,  London.” 


TAR  WANTED. 

THOMAS  HORROCKS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Albert  Chemical  Works,  BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 

Pitch,  Creosote,  Brick  and  Fuel  Oils,  Benzol,  Solvent 
Naphtha,  Carbolic,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


HIGH  PRESSURE  GAS. 

QOMPLETE  LIGHTING  INSTALLA¬ 
TIONS  supplied  by 
JAMES  MILNE  AND  SON,  LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH,  GLASGOW,  LONDON,  LEEDS, 


GAZINE”  (Registered  in  England  and 

Abroad).  A  radical  Solvent  and  Preventative 
of  Naphthalene  Deposits,  and  for  the  Automatic 
Cleaning  of  Mains  and  Services. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  enrichment  of  Gas. 
Manufactured  and  supplied  by  C.  Bourne,  West 
ivioor  Chemical  Works,  Killingworth,  or  through  his 
Tyne  *  J*  Nicol»  Pilgrim  House,  Newcastle-on- 

TeTeephonemNo.‘2497.RIC”  NcwcastIc-°n'T^e'  National 


J&  J.  BRADDOCK  (Branch  of  Meters 

,  Limited),  Globe  Meter  Works,  Oldham,  and 
45  &  47,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 

WET  AND  DRY  GAS-METERS,  PREPAYMENT 
METERS,  STATION  METERS,  AND  GOVERNORS. 
Repairs  receive  prompt  attention. 
Telephones  :  815  Oldham,  and  2412  Hop,  London. 
Telegrams — 

“Braddock,  Oldham,”  and  “  Metrique,  London.” 


OXIDE  OF  IRON  (BOG  ORE) 

ANY  QUANTITY.  ANY  PORT.  ANY  STATION- 

TiONALD  M’INTOSH, 

110,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 

DUTCH  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


THE  First  Dutch  Bogore  Co.,  Ltd., 

NYMEGEN,  HOLLAND. 

General  Manager  (for  England  and  Wales) — 

W.  T.  P.  CUNNINGHAM, 

71,  Arcadian  Gardens,  Wood  Green,  LONDON,  N. 
General  Manager  (for  Scotland ) — 

J.  B.  MACDERMOTT,  11,  Bothwell  St.,  GLASGOW. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  Sulphate  of 

AMMONIA  Makers  by 

CHANCE  AND  HUNT,  LIMITED, 

Works:  Oldbury,  Wednesbury,  and  Stafford. 
Address  Correspondence  and  Inquiries  to  Oldbury, 
Worcs. 

Telegrams:  “Chemicals,  Oldbury.” 

SULPHURIC  ACID  for  Sale,  specially 

suitable  for  making  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufacturers. 
Works:  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  and  Wake- 
field. 


B 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED. 

BALE’S  FIRE  CEMENT. 

PAINT  FOR  GAS-WORKS. 
KLEENOFF,”  THE  COOKER  CLEANER. 
ALE  &  CHURCH,  LTD., 

6,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
SPENCER  CHAPMAN  &  MESSEL,  LTD., 

with  which  is  amalgamated  W11.  Pearce  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
36,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Works:  Silvertown. 
Telegrams:  “Hydrochloric,  London.” 
Telephone :  1588  Avenue  (3  lines). 

PRESSURE  REDUCERS. 

ACTION— SIMPLE,  AUTOMATIC,  FRICTIONLESS. 

ITIHE  THING  for  your  Hilly  Districts. 

™  Write  to-day  for  illustrated  Sheet— 

JAMES  MILNE  AND  SON,  LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH,  LONDON,  GLASGOW,  LEEDS. 


F 


ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

OR  Gas-Works  Plant  of  Every  De¬ 
scription  ;  also  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  and 
SULPHUR  RECOVERY  PLANTS, 

C.  &  W.  WALKER,  LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON,  NEWPORT,  SALOP. 

GAS  PLANT  for  Sale — We  can  always 

offer  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND  GAS  AP¬ 
PARATUS,  including  Retorts  and  Fittings,  Condensers, 
Exhausters,  Scrubbers,  Washers,  Purifiers,  Gasholders, 
Tanks,  Valves,  Connections,  &c.  Also  a  few  COM¬ 
PLETE  WORKS.  Compare  Prices  and  Particulars 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 
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Robert  dempster  &  sons,  Ltd., 

Contractors  for  Complete  CARBONIZING 
PLANTS  and  every  description  of  GAS  APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING,  CONVEYING,  and  TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS,  also  STOKING  MACHINERY,  Rose  Mount 
Iron-Works,  Elland. 


T\  ANDERSON  AND  COMPANY, 

Ul  GAS  LIGHTING  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

18  &  20,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegrams :  Telephone : 

"  Dacoliqht  London.”  2336  Holborn. 

SPENCER’S  PATENT  HURDLE  GRIDS. 

m  HE  very  best  Patent  Grids  for  Holding 

™  Oxide  Lightly. 

See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  Aug.  1,  p.  325. 

A  MMONIA  Waste  Liquor  Disposal. 

Purification  Plant. 

Results  Guaranteed.  No  Working  Costs. 

John  Radcliffe,  Chemical  Engineer,  East  Barnet. 

HYDRATED  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 
"PREPARED  from  Pure  Iron. 

Twice  as  rich  as  Bog  Ore. 

Gives  no  back  Pressure. 

The  Cheapest  in  the  Market. 

Read  Holliday  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Huddersfield. 

A  MMONIA. 

XX  Consumers  in  any  form  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 

AS-WORKS  requiring  Extensions 

\J|  should  Communicate  with  FIRTH  BLAKELEY, 
SONS,  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  Dewsbury,  who  make  a 
Speciality  of  Catering  for  the  Smaller  Gas  Concerns. 
Prices  Reasonable ;  quality  and  results,  the  best.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

TOHN  RILEY  &  SONS,  Chemical  Manu- 

J  facturers,  Hapton,  near  Accrington,  are  MAKERS 
of  Special  SULPHURIC  ACID,  for  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  Making.  Highest  percentage  of  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  obtained  from  the  use  of  this  Vitriol,  which 
has  now  been  used  for  upwards  of  50  years.  References 
given  to  Gas  Companies. 

CJULPHURIC  ACID  —  Specially  pre- 

O  pared  for  Sulphate  of  AMMONIA  and  BENZOL 
Recovery  Plants.  John  Nicholson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Hunslet  Chemical  Works,  Leeds.  Tele. :  “  Nicholson, 
Leeds.”  Telephone  :  (Two  lines),  Nos.  2420  and  2421. 

■OROTHERTON  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Offices :  City  Chambers,  Leeds. 
Correspondence  invited. 

"DATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

Jt  PUBLICATIONS,  “MERCHANDISE  MARKS 
ACT,  and  Decisions  thereunder,”  Is. ;  “  TRADE 
SECRETS  V.  PATENTS,”  fid. ;  "DOCTRINE  of 
EQUIVALENTS,  Mechanical  and  Chemical,”  6d. 
“SUBJECT-MATTER  of  PATENTS,”  6d. 

MEWBURN,  ELLIS,  &  PRYOR,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents,  70  &  72,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  Tele¬ 
grams  ;  "Patent  London.”  Telephone  :  No.  243  Holborn. 

A  MMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

XI  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 

Telegrams :  “  Chemicals.” 

TITAN  TED— Tar  and  Ammoniacal 

VV  Liquor.  Any  Quantity. 

Grindley  and  Company,  Limited,  Rawcliffe,  near 
Goole,  Yorkshire. 

A  MMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

XI  Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ammonia  Distillers. 

Works :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 

piOAL  TAR  wanted. 

V  Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tar  Distillers 

Works:  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  COAL  GAS,  FUEL,  AND 
METALLURGY,  AND  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL, 
MECHANICAL,  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING. 

THE  Work  of  these  Departments  is 

carried  on  in  separate  Blocks  of  Buildings 
specially  equipped  for  Systematic  Instruction. 

Prospectus  may  be  had  Free  on  Application  from  the 
Registrar. 

The  next  Session  begins  on  Oct.  3,  on  which  day  the 
Entrance  Examination  will  be  held  at  Ten  a.m.  and 
Two  p.m. 


JE.  C.  LORD,  Ship  Canal  Tar-Works 

|  Weaste,  Manchester.  Pitch,  Creosote,  Benzols, 
Toluol,  Naphtha,  Pyridine,  all  kinds  of  Cresylic  Acid 
Carbolic  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


FOR  Instructions  on  Polishing  anc 

Cleaning  Gas-Cookers  and  Gas-Fittings,  read 
Canning  Handbook  on  Polishing,  Electro-Plating,  and 
Lacquering.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  2s.  3d.,  post  free ; 
abroad,  2s.  6d. 

W.  Cannino  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  18  to  20,  St. 
John’s  Square,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS. 


IMPERIAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY, 

South  Kensington,  London,  S.W., 

INCLUDING 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE, 

ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  AND 
CITY  &  GUILDS  (ENGINEERING)  COLLEGE. 

A  SPECIAL  Course  of  Advanced  Lec¬ 
tures  as  follows  will  begin  during  October  next : — 
Subject : 

“GASEOUS  FUEL  AND  COMBUSTION,” 
Conducted  by 

Professor  W.  A.  BONE,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Particulars  of  this  and  other  Courses  to  follow  Free 
on  Application  to  the  Secretary. 


FOR  SALE. 

EAR  TEST, 

The  Best  on  the  Market 

for  High  Pressure  Main; 
for  High  Pressure  Service. 

Full  particulars  from 

JAMES  MILNE  AND  SON,  LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH,  LONDON,  GLASGOW,  LEEDS. 


(«) 

(b) 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

SATURATORS  and  all  LEAD  and  TIMBER 
WORK  in  Connection  with  Sulphate  Plants. 

We  guarantee  promptness  with  efficiency  for  Re¬ 
pairs. 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Co.,  Central  Plumbing  Works, 
Bolton. 

Telegrams :  “  Saturators,  Bolton.”  Telephone  0848. 


PATENTS.  —  W ithers  &  Spooner, 

Chartered  Patent  Agents,  323,  High  Holborn, 
London.  Established  27  years.  British,  Foreign,  and 
Colonial  Patents  obtained  at  fixed  and  inclusive  fees. 
Designs  and  Trade  Marks  Registered.  Send  for  free 
copy  of  our  "GUIDE  TO  PATENTS,”  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation,  fees,  &c. 


CITY  and  Guilds.  Mr.  Cranfield’s 

Correspondence  Classes  are  about  to  resume. 
Instruction  private,  individual,  and  thorough.  Courses 
and  results  better  than  ever. 

Address,  11,  Avondale  Place,  Halifax. 


CITY  &  Guilds.  Records.  Over  200 

passes  and  8  medals  during  the  past  Five  years,  in 
Gas  Engineering.  Classes  for  1912  Exams,  now  working. 
Illustrated  Lectures.  Low  Fees.  Write  for  our  new 
Gas  Engineering  Kalendar,  post  free. 

Correspondence  College  Co.,  Dept.  B,  King’s  Lynn 


WANTED,  a  competent  Gas  Manager 

and  SECRETARY,  for  the  Longridge  Gas 
Company,  near  Preston,  Lancashire,  capable  of  taking 
both  positions,  and  conducting  the  work  of  the  same, 
and  the  Disposal  of  all  Bye-Products.  Make  about  14 
Millions. 

Applications,  stating  Salary  required,  accompanied 
by  Testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  R.  Eccles,  275,  St. 
Paul’s  Road,  Preston. 

Applications  to  be  sent  not  later  than  Sept.  16, 1911. 


SINGAPORE,  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

(Gas  Engineer’s  Department.) 

THE  Municipal  Commissioners  of  the 

Town  of  Singapore  require  a  SECOND  ASSIS¬ 
TANT  in  their  Gas  Department,  between  25  and  30 
years  of  Age,  unmarried,  and  of  sound  constitution. 
He  must  have  had  a  good  Technical  education,  a 
thorough  training  and  experience  in  Gas  Manufacture 
and  Distribution,  and  be  able  to  Take  Charge  of  the 
outdoor  work  of  the  Department  viz  : —  Mains  and 
Services,  Laying  Pipes,  &c.,  Public  Lighting  and  House 
Fitting.  Preference  will  be  given  to  Applicants  who 
have  been  trained  in  a  Gas-Works  manufacturing  100  to 
200  million  Cubic  Feet  per  Annum.  The  Engagement 
will  be  for  Three  Years,  and  the  Applicant  is  to  state 
the  earliest  date  upon  which  he  could  be  free  to  leave 
for  Singapore.  The  selected  candidate  must  pass  a 
medical  examination.  A  second-class  passage  will  be 
provided  with  half-pay  during  the  voyage  out.  The 
Salary  will  be  3000  dollars  per  Annum,  rising  by  annual 
increments  of  300  dollars  to  3600  dollars  per  Annum, 
paid  monthly,  in  dollars,  the  currency  of  the  Colony, 
the  value  of  the  dollar  being  two  shillings  and  fourpence 
sterling.  Such  local  transport  allowance  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  will  be 
paid.  Applications,  stating  Age  and  place  of  birth,  and 
giving  details  of  Education,  Training,  and  Experience 
generally,  and  referring  to  the  above  requirements 
seriatim,  accompanied  by  copies  (only)  of  Testimonials, 
and  also  Personal  References,  to  be  lodged  with  C.C. 
Lindsay,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  180,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow 
(who  will  give  further  Particulars  if  requested),  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  September,  1911. 


A  FIRM  of  Gas  Apparatus  Manufac¬ 
turers,  &c.,  require  a  REPRESENTATIVE  for 
the  South  Coast.  Must  have  sound  Connection. 

Apply,  by  letter,  to  No.  5442,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11, 
Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

WANTED,  near  London,  Two  Second- 

Hand  STATION  METERS,  having  a  normal 
capacity  of  15,000  Cubic  Feet  per  hour,  with  10-inch 
Inlet  and  Outlet  connections.  Must  be  in  thoroughly 
good  working  condition. 

State  Price  to  Box  297,  Burton’s,  General  Buildings, 
Aldwych,  W.C. 


L0NGW00D  GAS  COMPANY. 

WANTED,  One  or  Two  good  Gas 

STOKERS.  Wages  £2  per  Week,  and  Bonus. 
Apply  to  J.  H.  Brearley,  Engineer  and  Manager, 
Gas  Offices,  Longwood,  Huddersfield. 


WANTED,  a  Gas  Engineer,  of  Good 

Address,  to  introduce  a  new  Process  to  Gas 
Managers.  Must  be  a  good  Chemist,  Energetic,  and 
well  acquainted  with  Gas-Works  Practice.  A  suitable 
Man  will  be  well  paid. 

Apply,  by  letter,  stating  Age,  Experience,  and  when 
at  liberty,  to  No.  5441,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


ISLE  OF  THANET  GASLIGHT  AND  COKE 
COMPANY,  MARGATE. 

THE  Directors  of  the  above  Company 

invite  TENDERS  for  carrying  out  certain 
ALTERATIONS  and  ADDITIONS  to  PURIFYING 
PLANT  and  HOUSE,  with  Foundations,  Columns, 
Concrete  Liquor  Tank,  &c.,  &c.,  at  their  Gas-Works, 
Margate,  to  Drawings  and  Specification  prepared  for 
the  same  by  the  Company’s  Engineer  and  Manager, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Campbell,  from  whom  any  Preliminary  Par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  obtained  on  Application. 

The  Site  may  be  Inspected,  and  the  Drawings  and 
Specification  seen  and  copies  taken,  at  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany’s  Office,  Margate  (by  arrangement  with  the 
Engineer),  on  payment  of  Two  Guineas,  which  amount 
will  be  returned  on  the  receipt  of  a  bonii-Jide  Tender. 

Sealed  Tenders  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman, 
endorsed  “  Tender  for  Purifiers,  Ac.,”  and  delivered  at 
the  Offices  not  later  than  Thursday,  Oct.  5,  1911. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

By  order, 

Thos.  C.  Fuller, 

Secretary. 

Offices :  Addington  Street, 

Margate,  Sept.  9,  1911.  _ M 

COKE. 

THE  Directors  of  the  Wandsworth 

and  Putney  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  invite 
TENDERS  for  the  Removal  of  about  18,000  Tons  of 
Guaranteed  “Wandsworth"  COKE  from  their  Works 
at  Wandsworth,  between  Oct.  1  and  March  31  next. 

The  Coke  to  be  removed  by  Van  or  by  Barge  (free 
Waterway  on  River  Thames). 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "Tender  for  Coke,”  to  be 
delivered  not  later  than  the  18th  of  September,  1911. 

The  Directors  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
accept  any  Tender  in  part  or  in  whole,  and  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender. 

Any  further  Information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Engineer,  Mr.  H.  O.  Carr. 

Chas.  W.  Braine, 

Secretary. 

Wandsworth  and  Putney  Gaslight 
and  Coke  Company,  Fairfield  Street, 

Wandsworth,  S.W.,  Aug.  24,  1911. 


MARKET  HARB0R0UGH  URBAN  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

(Gas  Department.) 

SURPLUS  TAR  AND  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

TENDERS  are  invited  for  the  Surplus 

TAR  produced,  and  also  for  the  Supply  of  SUL¬ 
PHURIC  ACID  required,  during  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1912. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned, 
to  whom  sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “  Tender  for  Tar,” 
and  “Tender  for  Sulphuric  Acid,”  respectively, must  be 
delivered  not  later  than  noon  on  Monday  the  25th  inst. 

Alfred  T.  Harris, 
Manager  and  Secretary. 
Gas  Offices,  Market  Harborough, 

Sept.  6,  1911. 


GOOLE  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 

TENDERS  are  invited  for  the  Supply 

and  Fixing  of  a  LIVESEY  WASHER  at  the 
Gas-Works.  . 

Specification  and  full  Particulars  may  be  obtained 
on  Application  to  Mr.  J.  Fazakerley,  Gas  and  Water 
Engineer,  Gas-Works,  Goole. 

Tenders,  endorsed  “Tender  for  Washer,”  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  me  not  later  than  Noon  on  Wednesday,  the 
27th  of  September,  1911. 

Robert  Tyson, 

Clerk  to  the  Council. 

Council  Offices,  Goole, 

Sept.  6,  1911. 

THE  Proprietors  of  Patent  No.  19,479 

of  1905,  for  “IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OR  RELA¬ 
TING  TO  METERS”  are  desirous  of  entering  into 
Arrangements,  by  way  of  LICENCE  and  otherwise,  on 
Reasonable  Terms,  for  the  purpose  of  EXPLOITING 
the  same  and  ensuring  its  Full  Development  and  Practi¬ 
cal  Working  in  this  Country. 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  in  the  first 
instance  to  Haseltine,  Lake,  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents  and  Consulting  Engineers,  7  &  8,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Sept.  12,  191 1 -] 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


BIRTLEY  IRON  COMPANY, 


TROTTER,  HAINES,  &  CORBETT, 

■  "  J _ £ _ _  LIMITED, 


nonrrTF.rL’R  ESTATE 


Messrs,  a.  &  w.  richards  beg  to 

notify  that  their  SALES  BY  AUCTION  of  NEW 
CAPITAL  ISSUED  UNDER  PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS,  and  of  STOCKS  and  SHARES  belonging  to 
EXECUTORS  and  other  PRIVATE  OWNERS  in  LON¬ 
DON,  SUBURBAN,  and  PROVINCIAL  GAS  and 
WATER  COMPANIES,  take  place  PERIODICALLY 
at  the  Mart,  TOKENHOUSE  YARD,  E.C. 

Terms  for  Issuing  New  Capital,  and  also  for  including 
other  Gas  and  Water  Stocks  and  Shares  in  these  Periodi¬ 
cal  Sales,  will  be  forwarded  on  Application  to  Messes. 
A.  &  W.  Richakbs,  at  18,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

By  order  of  the  Directors  of  the 

SOUTHEND  WATER-WORKS  COMPANY. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  1250  £10  NEW  ORDINARY 
FIVE  PER  CENT.  MAXIMUM  SHARES. 

Messrs,  a.  &  w.  richards  win 

SELL  THE  ABOVE  BY  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  Two  o’clock,  in 
Lots. 

Particulars  of  the  Auctioneers,  18,  Finsbury 
Circus,  E.C. 


By  order  of  the  Directors  of  the 

DARTFORD  GAS  COMPANY. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  £5000  ORDINARY  STOCK. 

Messrs,  a.  &  w.  richards  will 

SELL  THE  ABOVE  BY  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  Two  o’clock,  in  Lots. 

Particulars  of  the  Auctioneers,  18,  Finsbury  Circus, 
E.C. 


BISHOP’S  STORTFORD,  HARLOW  AND 
EPPING,  GAS  AND  ELECTRICITY  COMPANY, 

(Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament.) 

Messrs,  g.  e.  sworder  &  sons 

have  received  instructions  to  Sell  by  Public 
Auction,  at  the  “George”  Hotel,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  on 
Tuesday,  the  19th  of  September,  1911,  at  Three  p.m.,  in 
Lots  to  suit  small  investors, 

£2000  “C”  FIVE  PER  CENT.  PREFERENCE 
STOCK, 

AND 

£1000  FOUR  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale  may  be  obtained 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  18,  Water  Lane, 
Bishop’s  Stortford;  and  of  Messrs.  G.  E.  Sworder 
and  Sons,  Auctioneers,  Bishop’s  Stortford. 


GAS  STOCK. 


SALE  OF  NEW  ORDINARY  STOCK  IN  THE 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE  GASLIGHT  COMPANY. 

LAL0NDE  BROS.  AND  PARHAM  in 

conjunction  with  C.  E.  MASTERS  AND  COM¬ 
PANY,  have  received  instructions  from  the  Weston- 
super-Mare  Gaslight  Company,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION 
under  the  Provisions  of  the  Weston-super-Mare  Gas 
Act,  1901,  at  the  ASSEMBLY  ROOMS,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  October  next,  at  6.30 
o’clock  in  the  Evening,  subject  to  Conditions  of  Sale, 

£5000 

NEW  FIVE  PER  CENT.  MAXIMUM  ORDINARY 
STOCK 

of  and  in  the  above-named  Company,  in  Lots  of  the 
nominal  value  of  £50  each. 

The  Stocks  will  be  Sold  and  Registered  in  the  Books 
of  the  Company  free  of  every  expense  to  the  Purchasers 
thereof. 

For  further  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale  Apply 
to  Lalonde  Bros,  and  Parham,  Auctioneers,  High 
Street,  and  Station  Road,  Weston-super-Mare,  and 
61,  Queen’s  Road,  Bristol;  to  C.  E.  Masters  and  Co., 
Auctioneers,  4,  South  Parade,  Weston-super-Mare,  and 
12,  St.  Stephens  Street,  Bristol;  to  P.  E.  Culling, 
Secretary  to  the  Weston-super-Mare  Gaslight  Com¬ 
pany,  or  to  J.  H.  &  F.  W.  Bere,  Solicitors,  Weston- 
super-Mare. 


BRITISH  GASLIGHT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

HALF-YEARLY  ORDINARY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Company  will  be 
held  at  this  Office  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  inst.,  at 
Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  to  transact  the  usual  Busi¬ 
ness;  to  declare  a  Dividend  for  the  Half  Year  ended 
the  30th  of  June  last;  to  elect  Two  Directors  in  the 
place  of  those  who  go  out  by  rotation ;  and  to  appoint 
Two  Auditors. 

Notice  is  Hereby  also  Given  that  the  TRANSFER 
BOOKS  of  the  Company  WILL  BE  CLOSED  on  the 
16th  inst.  and  RE-OPENED  on  the  28th  inst. 

By  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

A.  W.  Brookes, 

_  .  Secretary. 

Chief  Office:  No.  11,  George  Yard, 

Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Sept.  6,  1911. 


OTTOMAN  GAS  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  ti 

ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  t 
Shareholders  of  this  Company  will  be  held  at 
Queen  Street  Place,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  on  Tuesdi 
Sept.  19,  1911,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  t 
Report  of  the  Directors  and  Statement  of  Accounts 
the  Half  Year  ended  the  30th  of  June  last ;  to  declan 
Dividend  ;  and  for  General  Purposes. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  WILL  BE  CLOSED  fr< 
Sept.  12,  to  Sept.  19,  both  days  inclusive. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

_  _  Thomas  Guyatt, 

9,  Queen  Street  Place,  Secretary 

Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C., 

Aug.  15,  1911. 


Established  1820, 

Owners  of  the  Birtley  Iron  Works  and 
Pelaw  Main  Collieries, 

GENERAL  ENGINEERS  &  IRONFOUNDERS. 

Makers  of  Cast-Iron  PIPES  and  CONNEC¬ 
TIONS  for  Gas,  Water,  Steam,  Electrical, 
Sanitary,  and  other  purposes ;  also  TANKS, 
COLUMNS  of  every  description,  Hydraulic, 
Gas,  and  Colliery  PLANT,  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  complete  list  of 
our  Manufacturers,  on  Application. 

Works:  BIRTLEY,  CO.  DURHAM. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Offices  MILBURN  HOUSE. 


Price  8s.  (free  delivery  in  United  Kingdom 


A  HISTORY  OF 

THE  INTRODUCTION 
OF  GAS  LIGHTING. 

By  CHARLES  HUNT,  M.Inst.C.E., 

Past-President  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers. 
Author  of  “  Gas  Lighting,"  which  forms  the  Third  Volume 
of  Groves  and  Thorpe's  “  Chemical  Technology." 

Aj  a  frontispiece  the  book  has  a  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  portrait  of  William  Murdoch  in  the 
Edinburgh  Art  Gallery.  There  are  also  portraits  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  F.R.S.,  James  Watt,  Philippe 
Lebon,  Frederick  Albert  Winsor,  &c. ;  a  reproduction 
of  the  picture  of  “  Scientific  Celebrities  in  1800,”  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  in  which  James  Watt, 
Boulton,  and  Wm.  Murdoch  are  included ;  andnumerous 
illustrations  of  various  apparatus  used  in  the  early 
Manufacture  of  Gas,  &c.,  with  Three  folding  plates. 


London : 

WALTER  KING,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THOMAS  DUXBURY  &  CO. 

16,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER, 

Best  Gas  Coal  and  Cannel,  giving  High  Illu¬ 
minating  Power,  Large  Yield  per  ton,  and 
reasonable  in  Price. 

Telegrams:  “DARWINIAN,  MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone  1806. 


ALL  the 

Boys  Calorimeters 

which  have  been  in  daily  use  in 
all  the  Official  Testing-Stations  in 
London  for  the  last  Five  Years 

WERE  MADE  BY 

JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS, 

—  LIMITED  — 

KINGSWAY.  LONDON,  W.C. 

Those  desiring  to  obtain  Gas  Calorimeters 
as  used  in  the  Official  Testing  Places 
should  see  that  the  apparatus  bears  the 
name  of  the  Original  makers. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  Application. 


JAMES  OAHES  &  CO., 

ALFRETON  IRON-WORKS,  DERBYSHIRE, 

AND 

Wenlock  Iron  Wharf,  21  &  22,  Wharf  Road, 
CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  Stock  at  their  Works 
(also  large  Stock  in  London) 

PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  ij  to  48  inches 
in  diameter,  and  make  and  erect  to  order 
RETORTS,  PURIFIERS  and  TANKS,  with 
or  without  planed  joints,  COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS,  SPECIAL  CASTINGS,  &c.,  re¬ 
quired  by  Gas,  Water,  Railway,  Telegraph, 
Chemical,  Colliery,  and  other  Companies. 

Note.— Makers  of  HORSLEY  SYPHONS. 
These  are  cast  in  one  piece,  without  Chap¬ 
lets  ;  doing  away  with  Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Covers, 
and  rendering  Leakage  impossible. 


FIRE-CLAY  &  BRICK  WORKS, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers  of  GAS  RETORTS,  GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE  &  BLAST-FURNACE  BRICKS,  LUMPS, 
TILES,  and  every  description  of  FIRE-BRICKS. 

Special  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Bricks  for  Regenerative 
and  Furnace  Work. 

DnnXTTlTT  V7  A  WT»  C'  A  Tt  TT  TTTTT.T. V  F,  YF.flT7TF.D. 


London  Office  :  E.  C.  Brown  &  Co., 
Leadenhadl  Chambers,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 


REALISTIC  FOOD  MODELS 
FOR  GAS  COOKERS. 

(Suitable  Sizes.) 

As  supplied  to  leading  Gas  Companies.  &c. 

FIGURES  OF  CHEFS,  &c. 

^  GODFREY  SUTCLIFFE, 

Studio,  Alexandria  Hall, 

WEST  EALING,  W. 


HOPPERS’  PATENT 

CHAMBER  OVENS. 


Results  obtained  which  have  never  been  Sur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  System  of  Carbonization. 

Plants  at  Work  and  under  Construction  for 
the  production  of  18,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  Gas  per  Day. 

See  our  large  Advertisement  appearing  In 
alternate  Issues  of  the  “JOURNAL.” 


The  HOPPERS’ 

COKE  OVEN  AND  BYE-PRODUCT  CO., 

301,  Glossop  Road,  SHEFFIELD. 


We 

Specialize 

in 

COAL  &  COKE 


i  put  your  work 
I  ™E  JM’bfl.NCF. 

C03VEV0R34ELEMT0RS, 
l  CONVEYOR  STAKING  SYSTEMS. 
\  STEEL- STRUCTURES  A.  HOPPERS.,/* 
(jhain-Beiji  t, Sprocket  Wbe '  / 

H  CRAIN,  COA^  A  ORE  BELTS 

ROPL 


HANDLING 

PLANTS. 


Write  for 
our 

BOOKLETS. 


GILBERT  LITTLE  £8:;  Bradford. 


THOMAS  TURTON 

AND  SONS,  Limited, 

SHEAF  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FILES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

FOR  ENGINEERS. 

STEEL  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

SCREW  STOCKS,  TAPS  AND  DIES, 
SPANNERS,  RATCHET  BRACES,  LIFTING  JACKS, 
ANVILS,  VICES, 

AND  ENGINEERS’  TOOLS  GENERALLY. 

London  Office: 

90,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 
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HEATHCOTE  GAS  GOAL 

from  the 

Grassmoor  Collieries 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Rich  In  Illuminating  Power  and  Yield  of  Gas. 
Above  the  Average  in  Weight  and  Quality 
ot  Coke. 

Maintains  a  High  Standard  In  Residuals. 


MIRFIELD  GAS  COAL  NEWBATTLE  CANNEL. 

Highest  Results  In  Gas,  &  Excellent  Coke. 


UNEQUALLED. 

Sperm  Value  878'8s  lbs.  per  ton. 


Please  apply  for  Price,  Analyses,  and  Report  to  the 

MIRFIELD  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

RAVENSTHORPE,  near  DEWSBURY. 


QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  LOTHIAN  COAL  COMPANY, 

-  LIMITED,  - 

NEWBATTLE  COLLIERIES, 

NEWTONGRANGE,  MIDLOTHIAN. 


NAPHTHALINE  AND  ITS  CURE. 


THE  “SIMPLEX”  VAPORIZER. 


The  “Simplex"  Vaporizer. 

This  Apparatus  is  specially  suitable  for  the  prevention  of  Naphthaline 
deposits  in  the  districts. 

Fixed  near  the  inlet  or  outlet  of  Gasholder,  it  can  be  used  to  vaporize 
a  suitable  Hydrocarbon  into  the  Gas  in  such  quantities  as  to 
entirely  prevent  the  deposition  of  Naphthaline  in  the  mains  or 
consumers’  services. 

Orders  received  from  Hampton  Court,  Great  Harwood,  Clitheroe, 

Jersey,  Kilmarnock,  Hornsey,  Gt.  Yarmouth,  Walton-on-Thames, 
Banbury,  Warwick,  and  Cleckheaton. 


PRICES  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM 

ROBERT  DEMPSTER  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

ELLAND,  YORKS. 


PAST-IRON  piDCC  for  GAS,  WATER,  &  STEAM, 

UMw  E  IHUI1  lllbv  also  VALVES  of  all  descriptions. 

R.  LAIDLAW  &  SON,  Ltd., 


ALLIANCE  FOUNDRY,  147,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW, 
And  LAMBHILL  FOUNDRY,  GLASGOW. 

OFFICE :  147,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


TO  GAS  ENGINEERS 

NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 

Are  you  troubled  with  NAPHTHALENE  in  your 
MAINS  P  If  so,  try  our  special 

“  SOLVENE. 

THE  FINEST  NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 
ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

BROTHERTON  &  Co..  Ltd.. 

CITY  CHAMBERS,  LEEDS. 


SIMMANGE-ABADY  patent  RECORDER 


For  Steam,  Gas,  Water,  or  Air  Blast. 


Hundreds  of  Ranges 

FOR 

PRESSURE 

AND 

EXHAUST. 

ENGLISH  MADE. 

PRECISION"  ACCURACY. 
INCORRODIBLE. 


ALEH.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.,  WESTMINSTER. 


ARC  LAMP 


With  “U”  Fixing  for  Street  Columns,  &c. 

Write  for  List  G4, 

PARKINSON  AND  W.  &  B.  COWAN,  LTD., 

Street  Lighting  Specialists. 

LONDON.  EDINBURGH,  BIRMINGHAM,  MANCHESTER,  BELFAST,  SYDNEY,  N.3.W, 
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JOHN  BROWN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  SHEFFIELD, 

Pvoprietova  ot 

ALDWARKE  MAIN,  CAR  HOUSE,  &  ROTHERHAM  MAIN  COLLIERIES,  NEAR  ROTHERHAM. 

ALDWARKE  MAIN  GAS  COAL 

Analysis:  12,600  Feet  of  19-Candle  Gas  per  Ton. 

Value  in  Pounds  of  Sperm,  82020. 


VERY  FREE  FROM  IMPURITIES. 


TELEGRAMS:  “ ATLAS,  SHEFFIELD.” 


THE  WIGAN  COAL  £  IRON  CO.,  LINT 

Are  the  exclusive  Owners  of  the  well-known  HAIGH  HALL  &  KIRKLESS  HALL  GaS  COAL  COLLIERIES, 
Wigan,  and  of  the  Manton  Steam  and  House  Coal  Collieries,  Worksop,  Notts,  and  supply  the  well-known 
Wigan  Arley  Mine  Gas  Coal,  Gas  Nuts,  Gas  Cannel,  Cannel  Nuts,  House  and  Steam  Coals,  &c. 

ENGLAND  DISTRICT  OFFICE  :  6,  CORPORATION  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM— Sole  Agent:  A.  C.  SCRIVENER, 

ENGLAND  „  WIQAN>  BIRMINGHAM.”  Telephone:  No.  200  CENTRAL. 


LONDON 

DISTRICT  OFFICE: 


6,  STRAND,  LONDON— C.  PARKER  &  SON,  Sole  Agente. 


Telegraphio  Address  : 
‘PARKER  LONDON.’ 
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TEST. 

A.E.P.  &  Co.’s  Latest  development  for*  Internal 
Shop  Lighting  or  for  Halls,  &c.,  with  their 

HIGH-POWER  LAMPS. 

All  Parts  of  Lamps  are  interchangeable  and  all 
Woaring  Parts  renewable. 

Each  Lamp  is  fitted  with  a  separate  Tap  to  each  Burner. 


Lamp  Cases  finished 
in  White  Enamel  and 
Gold  Lines. 

Brown  and  Gold  or 
Brown,  White,  and 
Gold. 


,p  “PODMORE” 

*  LAMP. 


No.  2003  M.S. 

3-Lt.  Inverted  Lamp 
with  Clear  Globe  and 
18=in.  Opal  Reflector. 


A.  E.  PODMORE  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Gas  Lighting  Specialists, 

34,  Charles  St.,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 

Telegrams:  “Promekope,  London.”  Telephone:  No.  6600  Central. 
A.B.C.  Code,  3rd  Edition,  used. 


CASES  FOE  BINDING 

QUARTERLY  VOLUMES  OF  THE  "JOURNAL” 


PRICE  2«.  EACH. 


SPECIAL  ROTARY 
METER. 

For  Coke  Oven  Gas. 

For  Blast  Furnace  Gas. 
For  FOUX.  GAS. 


Particulars  on  application  to— 

T.  G.  MARSH, 

28,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER. 


THOMAS  BUGDEN  &  CO., 

India-Rubber  and  Airproof  Manufacturers  and  General  Contractors, 

Telegrams:  “Airproof,  London.”  Telephone:  743  City. 

116-118,  GOSWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

LAROEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  GAS  MAIN  BAOS. 

Patentees  of  the  DENMAR  BAG. 

Impervious  to  Main  Liquor  and  Climatic  Influences. 

Oilskin  Clothing,  Diving  and  Wading  Dresses,  Sewer  Boots,  Tar  Hose, 
Stokers’  Mitts,  Bellows,  &c. 


AS  SUPPLIED 
TO  H.M. 
GOVERNMENT. 


ESTIMATES 

GIVEN. 


Gasbags 

for 

MAINS 


ELSTER  &  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Works :  London  Show=Room : 

Pritchett  Street,  BIRMINGHAM.  39,  Victoria  Street  (1st  Floor),  WESTMINSTER. 

Messrs.  ELSTER  &  Co.  have  just  obtained  the 

HIGHEST  AWARD  for  DRY  GAS  METERS 

at  the  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  now  being  held  at  ROUBAIX  (France). 
Special  Features :  QUALITY  AND  PRICE. 

Several  repeat  orders  now  received. 

The  Elster  Meter  is  the  result  of  30  Years’  experience  in  meter  making. 

Over  100,000  Meters  are  sold  each  year. 

Types  Manufactured:  Ordinary,  Prepayment,  High  Pressure,  also  Station  Meters. 

Full  Particulars  on  Application  to — 

ELSTER  Sr  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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GRAETZIN  LIGHT. 


MOST  IMPORTANT! 

Latest  Development : 

600  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

IOOO  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

GAS  REGULATION  on  the  TOP  of  the  LAMP. 

All  Goods  are  unapproachable  for  economy  and  durability. 
Ask  Wholesalers  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


MANNESMANNROHREN  WERKE 


Germany. 


SPIGOT  AND  FAUCET  TUBES, 

Seamless  up  to  ll=inch, 

Lapwelded  up  to  the  largest  sizes. 


ALL  KIND  OF  TUBES,  SEAMLESS  &  LAPWELDED, 

for  High=Pressure  Mains  &  Hydraulic  purposes. 


INCANDESCENT  LIGHT  POLES,  INCANDESCENT  LAMP  PILLARS. 
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ARROL- FOULIS 

Stoking  Machinery 

HYDRAULIC  CORE  PUSHERS 

(HUNTER  and  BARNETT’S  PATENT.) 

WILL  DISCHARGE  A  RETORT  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 

LARGE  NUMBERS  IN  USE. 

Full  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sole  Makers, 

SIR  WILLIAM  ARROL  &  CO.,  Limited, 

GLASGOW. 

LONDON  ADDRESS:  56,  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.V. 

[See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  Aug.  8,  p.  336.] 


NOTICE  TO  GAS  ENGINEERS. 

Referring  to  forthcoming  requirements, 
we  have  received  several  unsolicited 
requests,  not  to  alter  the  Composition 
of  our  Retorts  as  hitherto  supplied,  as 
their  behaviour  is  Excellent. 


WILLIAMSON,  CLIFF,  Ltd., 

Gas  Retort  Works,  STAMFORD. 


BUY  OF  THE  MAKERS ! 

D.  HULETT  &  CO.,  LTD., 

Gas  Engineers, 

55  &  56,  High  Holborn,  LONDON. 


Our  ‘SPECIAL’ 

FORCE  PUMP 


For  Small  Services. 


‘  Light,  but  Powerful.” 


Our  ‘  No.  49  ’ 
GALVANIZED 

IRON  PUMP 


With  i\  in.  Solid  Drawn 
Barrel  and  Wrought-Iron 
Handle. 

This  Pattern  is  also  made 
“All  Copper.” 


SEND  FOR  LISTS'. 


SEND  FOR  IOO  PAGE  CATALOGUE  OF:- 


Mfor 

GAS 

LOWERING  GEAR  lamps 

SUSPENSION  DEVICES,  WINCHES,  PULLEYS, WIRE  ROPE,  ETC. ETC. 


£ 


SI 


©orroxSoNs® 


M 


Pepper  i(d.  Branch.  Hurvslet 


Leeds 


9 


6 


IrvteriorYiew  of  "Works 
Employed  in  the  Manuf  acture  of  . 

Welded  Sieel  Malxs 

j®'"  PAPERWORKS 


Saml.  CUTLER  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  millwall,  London. 

And  at  39,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


HARBURETTED  WATER-fiAS  PLANT. 

MAXIMUM  EFFICIENCY  GUARANTEED. 

Inspection  of  Working  Plants  Invited. 


Ho.  227. 
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Hn.nmM  MANUAL  AND  POWER 
KRrIU  CHARGING  MACHINES. 

SIMPLE  AND  INEXPENSIVE. 


INCREASED 

YIELD  OF  GAS 

and 

REDUCTION 

OF  FUEL 
CONSUMPTION. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

BIGGS, WALL& Co., 

Gas  Engineers, 

13,  CROSS  STREET, 
FINSBURY,  E.C., 

LONDON. 

Also  for  name  of  Works  where  you 
can  see  Machines  in  operation. 


“RAPID”  MANUAL  CHARGER  AND  SCOOP  CARRIAGE  WORKING  AT 
BRENTWOOD  GAS-WORKS,  ESSEX. 


The  New  Bray’  Success 


An  Inverted  Burner,  finished  in  Art  Porcelain 
and  Gilt.  The  porcelain  gallery  and  lighting 
plate  are  of  mosaic  pattern,  as  shown  in 
illustration,  and  may  be  had  in  various  colours 
to  harmonise  with  wall  decorations  and  furniture 

Altogether  a  charming  production,  for  which  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
big  demand.  The  burner  is  fitted  with  the  ‘Bray’  Patent 


INCANDESCENT  CAS  BURNERS 


Send  now  for  Full  Particulars  and  Prices. 

GEO.  BRAY  &  ^COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LEEDS. 

LONDON  OFFICE  AND  SHOWROOMS:  17,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


piniii 
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“LUX” 

Gas  Purifying  Material. 

Further  Reduction  in  Cost  of  Gas  Purification. 


TRY  IT. 

Purifier  changes  are  less  by  over  one-half  when  using  “  LUX  ”  as  compared  with  Bog 
Ore,  and  it  requires  considerably  less  turning  than  Bog  Ore  for  revivification. 

As  a  labour  saver,  this  speaks  for  itself,  but  in  addition  there  is  lessened  risk,  worry, 
and  anxiety  for  the  management. 

“LUX”  is  easily  charged  with  Sulphur  55/60%-  Once  used,  always  used,  is  the  verdict 
of  many  Gas  Engineers  in  this  country  who  have  tried  it  during  the  past  2^  years. 

Descriptive  Circular  and  Laboratory  Sample  free  on  Application. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


SOLE  AGENTS  for  England,  Wales,  and  the  Colonies— 


THOS.  DUXBURY  &  CO.,  "’MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams 


(“DARWINIAN  MANCHESTER.” 
\  "  DUXBURYITE  LONDON.” 


Telephones 


(1806  CITY  MANCHESTER. 
14026  CITY  LONDON. 


Coal  and  Coke 

etc.,  etc. 

Large  Installations 

now 

at  work  and 
on  order. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  TO- 


W.  J.  JENKINS  &.  CO.,  Limited, 

ENGINEERS,  RETFORD,  NOTTS. 
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ELSTER  &  CO.,  GAS  METER  MANUFACTURERS, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Works : 

Pritchett  Street,  Birsiinoham. 


London  Show  Room : 

39,  Victoria  Street  (1st  Floor),  Westminster. 


DRY  GAS  METERS  OF  ALL 

Prices  and  Full  Particulars  sent  on  Application. 


Enquiries  Solicited. 


Wet  and  Dry  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer. 

PREPAYMENT  METERS  for  Ponnlos,  Shillings,  or  any  other  Coin. 

Sole  Agent  for  Scotland :  DANIEL  MACFIE,  1,  North  8t.  Andrew  Rfcreet,  EDINBURGH. 

Sole  Agents  for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire:  TAYLOR  and  DYSON,  Walton  Buildings,  5,  New  Brown  Street,  MANCHESTER, 


CORT’S 


PATENT 

ANTI-DIP  VALVE 

IMPORTANT  POINTS 

POSITIVE  IN  ACTION, 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 

ALWAYS  FULL  BORE. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

INCREASED  MAKE  PER  TON, 

GREATER  ILLUMINATING  POWER, 

SATISFACTION,  &c. 

Write  for  fullest  Particulars  to — 

R.  CORT  &  SON,  Ltd 

READING. 


•9 


^  HANNA,  DONALD  &  WILSON,  PAISLEY, 

•fife  T  ENGINEERS  &  CONTRACTORS.  us 

lii  ll  f  lj  COLONIAL  AGENT. 


Bail/"1  . 11 1 

LARGE  CAST  IRON 
OR  STEEL  OIL, LIQUOR 
OR  WATER  TANK. 


Jill!! , 

*  CONDENSERS 
VARIOUS 

TYRES. 


GAS 
AND 
WATER 
VALVES, 


ADMIRALTY  L/ST. 
WAR  OFFICE  L  1ST. 
COLONIAL  AGENTS. 
—  _  (I  crc. 

Tt  .  'ii 


mm 


ROOFING  STRUCTURAL  W? 
M.S.&C.I.  PURIFIERS. 


GAS  EXHAUSTER 
■  a  GAS  ENGINE 
COMBINED. 


ROTARY 

GAS  EXHAUSTER. 


GASOMETER  AN[ 
C  l. OR  STEELTANL 


HORSTMANN  GEAR  GO., 

LIMITED, 


TYPE  1. 

WITH  AUTOMATIC 
ADJUSTMENT, 
as  largely  used  in 
GLASGOW, 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
BATH,  &c.,  &c. 


HORSTMANN 


GAS  CONTROLLERS 


TYPE  3. 

New  Model. 

WITH  HAND 
ADJUSTMENT, 
as  adopted  by  the 
LIVERPOOL  CORPORATION 
LIGHTING  AUTHORITIES. 


(H.  B.  &  E.  Patents. 


ARE  ALL  QUICK  LIGHTERS. 

Absolutely  Certain  in  Action. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 


THE 


HORSTMANN  AUTO-ADJUSTMENT  _  _  ,  .  .  _ 

gas  controller.  "13,  Union  Street, 


HORSTMANN  HAND  ADJUSTMENT 
GAS  CONTROLLER. 
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GLOVER-WEST 

VERTICAL  RETORTS. 

/ 

LATEST  RESULTS 
FROM  YORKSHIRE  COAL: 

14,236  CUBIC  FEET  OF  GAS, 

1535  CANDLE  POWER, 

5462  B.Th.U’s, 


WEST’S  GAS  IMPROVEMENT  GO..  LIMITED. 

ENGINEERS 


104,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Miles  Platting, 

MANCHESTER. 
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^GHAA I/q 

*  COAL 
HANDLING 
PLANTS 

OF  ANY  MAGNITUDE 
MADE  AND  ERECTED 

GIBBONS 

BROTHERS 

LTD  AV 

^By  * 


Fop  Over  a  Century 


KING-HARRISON’S 

Gas  Retorts  and 
Fire=CIay  Goods 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  GREATEST  TEST 

AND 

NEED  NO  GUARANTEE. 

In  order  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  Gas  Engineers,  we 
have  thoroughly  overhauled  our  Laboratory  and  Analytical  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  employ  a  RESIDENT  CHEMIST,  who  is  daily 
occupied  grading  and  testing  all  clays. 

The  Material  for  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  ORDER  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  dealt  with  and  subjected  to  the  closest  examination,  and 
afterwards  tested  in  HIRSCH’S  ELECTRICAL  FURNACE, 

as  recommended  by  the  Research  Committee  of  Gas  Engineers.  We 
therefore  claim  that  our  Retorts  are  the  Best  Value  on  the  Market. 


GEORGE  K.  HARRISON,  Ltd., 

STOURBRIDGE. 


DRAKES  LIMITED 


HALIFAX. 


STOKING 

MACHINERY. 
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J5he  KEITH  LIGHT. 

OVER  6000  INSTALLATIONS  NOW  IN  OSE. 


60-CANDLE  POWER 


PER  FOOT. 


Sizes  from 


Rotary  Compressor. 


60  c.p.  to  4500  c.p. 


500  to  1500  c.p.  Outside  Lamp. 


JAMES  KEITH  and  BLACKMAN  CO.,  LTD. 

27,  Farringdon  Avenue,  LONDON,  F.C. 


RETORT-HOUSE  IRONWORK. 
“ECLIPSE”  PATENT  REVERSIBLE 

CONDENSER. 

LIYESEY  WASHERS  FOR  TAR 

AND  NAPHTHALENE  EXTRACTION. 


FOR 

UP-TO-DATE 

GAS  PLANT, 

ORDER  from 

CLAPHAM  BROS,  LTD” 

KEIGHLEY. 


“ECLIPSE”  BALL  WASHER  SCRUBBERS. 
LUTELESS  PURIFIERS  WITH  “ECLIPSE” 
PATENT  JOINT  AND  AUTOMATIC  FASTENERS. 


Representatives : — 

T.  B.  YOUNGER  . 
J.  D.  GIBSON  .  . 

F.  H.  STEVENSON 


London. 

Paisley. 

Birmingham. 


PELOUZE ...  AUDOUIN 
TAR  EXTRACTORS 

( CLAPHAM ’S  PATENT). 


Printed  and  Published  by  Walter  Kino,  at  No.  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  City  of  Condon. — Tuesday,  Sept.  12,  1911. 
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PARKER  &  LESTER, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors. 


ORMSIDE  STREET, 

LONDON,  S.E. 

% 


GAS  AND  WATER  PIPES 

li  to  12  in.  BORE. 


Established  1830. 


THE  ONLY  MAKERS  OF 

>JTENT  ANTIMONY  PAINT  &  PARKER  S  IMPERIAL  BLACK  VARNISH, 

OXIDE  PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GENERAL  STORES,  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  WORKS. 

iOODMAN  SAFETY  GAS-MAIN  STOPPERS  I  during^Alterations  and  Repairs. 

PAC  I  CAIA  lyniPATPDC  With  all  Latest  Improvements. 

UHO”LkAI\  mUIUH  I  Uno,  Short’s  Improved  and  Ansell  Clock  Form. 

For  GROUND  USE,  FLUSH  BOXES,  &o.  For  PURIFIER  BLOW-OFF  VALVES, 


THOMAS  ALLAN  &  SONS, 

Limited, 

Bonlea  Foundry, 

THORNABY-on-TEES. 


VITERNUS 


PAINT 


STEEL  COMPOSITION 


GAS  HOLDER 


ST.  ANTHONY’S, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


John  E,  Williams  &  Co,  Bid!” 


Manufactured  solely  by 


_  ’■«  ■  t  ..f""  Victoria  Paint  Color  and  Varnish  Works, 

if*. *9&it^f*i** *  -  -  .•iJHMvef  r-ir.-.,.  . . *  — —  — . «• 

A  LR.  MOSS  LANE,  *  MANCHESTER ,  S.W. 

■MKUtt-c  M  ,  ,  ■.» , .  . - 


Formerly  Sprlngbank  Iron-Works,  Glasgow. 

ESTABLIBHBD  1848, 

Alto  Manufacturers  of 

Sanitary  and  Rain-Water  Pipes,  Hot- 
Water  Pipes,  Stable  Fittings, 
and  General  Castings. 

Telegrams :  11  Boblea,  Thornaby-on-Tkeb.” 


LUX’S 

PURIFYING  MATERIAL 

This  Material  Is  now  successfully  used  and  highly 
appreciated  in  many  Gas-Works  in  England  and  Scotland. 


FRIEDRICH  LUX 

Ludwigshafen-am- Rhein. 


So U  Agents  for  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Colonies  : 

T.  DUXBURY  &  CO. 

6,  Grosvenor  Chambers,  MANCHESTER. 

Tel.:  “Darwinian,  Manchester.”  ’Phone:  1806  City. 
Tel. :  “  Duxburyite,  London.”  ’Phone  :  4026  City. 

Sole  Agent  tor  Scotland  : 

DANIEL  MACFIE, 

i,  North  Saint  Andrew  Street,  EDINBURGH. 

Tel.  :  “  Gaslux,  Edinburgh.” 

Descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Application. 


“MELDRUM” 

LOW  GRATE 

BREEZE  FURNACE. 

High  Efficiency. 

Reduced  Prices. 

Recently  supplied  to  26  Gas-Works. 

(16  Repeat  Orders.) 

WORKS,  Timperley,  Manchester. 
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THE  HOPPERS’  PATENT 

Chamber  Oven 


Results  have  been  obtained  which  have  never  been  equalled  by 


any  other  System  of  Carbonization. 


Plants  in  Operation  and  under  Construction  at  the  following  Cas-Works— 


The  Bochum  Corporation  Gas-Works,  Westphalia 
The  Vienna  Corporation  Gas-Works,  Austria. 

9  9  9  9  #  9  9  9  •  * 

99  *1  »*  99  •  * 

99  »  »  »»  9  9  *  * 

The  Innsbruck  Gas-Works,  Austria  . 

99  M  »»  •••• 

The  Halberstadt  Gas-Works,  Germany  . 


(1st  Repeat  Order) 
(2nd  Repeat  Order) 
(3rd  Repeat  Order) 
•  •  •  •  • 

.  (Repeat  Order) 


OVENS. 

Cub.  Ft.  per  Day. 

7 

670,000 

15 

1,400,000 

19 

1,750,000 

46 

5,250,000 

72 

7,400,000 

12 

600,000 

6 

300,000 

9 

420,000 

186 

17,790,000 

GREATER  YIELD  OF  GAS  OF  HIGHER  LIGHTING  AND  HEATING  POWER. 
COKE  PRODUCED  CAN  BE  EMPLOYED  FOR  METALLURGICAL  PURPOSES. 
INCREASED  YIELD  OF  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

TAR  PRODUCED  IS  OF  A  LIGHT  FLUID  CHARACTER. 

LESS  COST  OF  LABOUR. 

LESS  CAPITAL  COST. 


Full  Particulars  on  application  to  the 

KOPPERS’  COKE  OVEN  &  BYE-PRODUCT  CO., 

301,  Glossop  Roaid,  SHEFFIELD. 

Telephone  No.  1935.  Telegraphic  Address;  "KOCHS,  SHEFFIELD." 
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Premier  Brand  of 
the  World. 


HENRY  HILL  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Representative  for  United  Kingdom— 

H.  WHITE  THOMPSON,  28,  The  Drive,  Fulham  Park  Cardens,  London,  S.W. 


Clayton.  Son 

&  GO.,  LTD., 

HUNSLET,  LEEDS. 

SPIRAL  =  GUIDED 
GASHOLDERS 

A  Speciality. 


Three-Lift  Spiral  Guided  Gas¬ 
holder  and  Steel  Tank 
(Clayton  and  Pickering’s  Patent 
Guides)  made  and  erected  for 

The  Derby  Cas  Light  and 
Coke  Co.,  Belper  Works- 

Capacity— 

500,000  cubic  feet, 


Engineer  : 

J.  FERGUSON  BELL,  Esq., 

M.Inst.C.E. 


Telegrams:  “Gas  Leeds.” 
Telephones:  Nos.  542  &  543. 

London  Office: 

60,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E  C 
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STREET  LAMPS. 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO 


THE  CITY  OF  WESTMINSTER,  BOROUGH  OF  PADDINGTON,  BOROUGH  OF  CHELSEA, 
BOROUGH  OF  FINSBURY,  BETHNAL  GREEN,  ETC.,  ETC. 


KENSINGTON  ROAD,  S.W. 

“NICO”  STREET  LANTERNS 
ARE  MADE  IN 

ONE,  TWO,  THREE,  FOUR,  AND 
FIVE  LIGHT  CIRCULAR, 

AND  ONE,  TWO,  AND  THREE 
LIGHT  SQUARE. 


Conversion  Sets  can  be  supplied  for 
adapting  existing 
street  lamps  to  the  “  NICO  ”  System. 


ASHLEY  GARDENS,  S.W. 

ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE  THE 
FINEST  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP 
OBTAINABLE  FOR 
STREET  LIGHTING  PURPOSES. 


“The  new  ‘Nico’  Lanterns  .  .  .  have 
a  very  graceful  appearance,  and  examina¬ 
tion  enables  one  to  pronounce  the  work¬ 
manship  as  being  of  a  very  high  order.” 

Vide  “  Journal  of  Gas  Lighting,” 
September  27th,  1910, 


Night  Views 
of  Streets 
Lighted  by 

“NICO” 

Street  Lamps. 


3-LIGHT  LANTERN. 


YAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  S.W. 


AN  INSPECTION  OF  THE  DISTRICTS 


MENTIONED 


ABOVE  WILL  BE  FOUND  CONVINCING. 


PRINCE  CONSORT  ROAD.  S.W. 


PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS  : 

THE  NEW  INVERTED  INCANDESCENT  GAS  LAMP  COMPANY,  LTD 


Manufactory  : — ROSCAR  WORKS, 

SUMMER  HILL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head  Offices  and  Show-Rooms  19  l  23,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE, 

Telegrams  VALIDNESS  LONDON.”  ir>wr»r\N  FT 

Telephones HOLBORN  2080  (2  lines).  LUINUUN, 
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a 


NICO 


PI 


The  PIONEER  Burnet'S  of  INVERTED 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting. 


A 

POPULAR 

BURNER. 


SEASON  1911  =  12. 

The  new  “NICO”  Catalogue  of  Latest 
Specialities,  and  containing  a  New  and  Superb 
Selection  of  Qasfittings,  Glassware,  &c.,  &c., 
will  be  ready  September  7. 


POPULAR 

PRICE. 


No.  9. 


THE  LATEST  PATTERN 
STANDARD  LARGE  SIZE  “NICO” 
BURNER, 

Fitted  with  new  type  of  china  cone 
and  “  Nico  ”  gas  regulator. 

'his  Burner  has  been  specially  designed 
d  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  highly 
fficient  and  durable  inverted  gas  burner 
at  a  popular  price. 


“NICO”  MANTLES 

ARE  THE  ESSENCE  OF 
RELIABILITY, 

and  are  used  and  recommended 
BY  ALL  LEADING  GAS  COMPANIES 
FOR  MAINTENANCE  PURPOSES. 


THE  STANDARD  PATTERN 
“NICO”  BURNERS, 

Fitted  with  china  cones  and  special 
mixing  chambers,  are 

Recognized  as  being  the  Most  Perfect 
Inverted  Incandescent  Gas  Burners 
obtainable. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

M'ade  in  three  sizes — 

No.  4— STANDARD  LARGE  SIZE. 
No.  6— STANDARD  MEDIUM  SIZE. 
No.  5— STANDARD  BIJOU  SIZE. 


“NICO”  HIGH-POWER 


LOW-PRESSURE  LAMP 


OUTSIDE 

WONDERFUL  RESULTS 

WITH 

LOW-PRESSURE 

LIGHTING. 


OVER  40  CANDLES  per 
CUBIC  FOOT  of  GAS. 


LIGHTING. 

SPECIALLY  SUITED 
FOR  MAINTENANCE 
PURPOSES. 


HigLiiHl  fe 


THE  HIGHEST 
EFFICIENCY  EVER 
ATTAINED 
FROM 

LOW-PRESSURE. 


MADE  IN  THREE  SIZES. 

Two=Light,  500=Candle  Power. 
Three=Light,  750=CandIe  Power. 
Four=  Light, 1 000=Candle  Power. 


OUTSIDE  AIR  AND 
GAS  ADJUSTMENT. 


PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS 


THE  NEW  INVERTED  INCANDESCENT  GAS  LAMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 


Manufactory  .---ROSCAR  WORKS, 

SUMMER  HILL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head  Offices  and  Show-Booms  ig  &  23,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE 

Telegrams “  VALIDNESS  LONDON.” 

Telephones:— yOLBOKN  2680  (2  lines).  LONDON  E.C 
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Wash  YOUR 

PAN  BREEZE 

BY  A 

“Notanos”  Washer 

SAMPLE  TRUCK  LOADS  TESTED  &  REPORT  FORWARDED  FREE. 

Wash  Your  Gas 

BY  S.  B.  CHANDLER’S  PATENT 
Surface  and  Shower  Rotary 

SCRUBBER-WASHERS 

Thorough  Breaking  up  and  Atomizing  of  Gas  and  Liquor.  Greater  Time  Contact. 

Greater  Work  done  with  same  Area  of  Surface — Wheels  work  freely  through  Liquor. 

Address  Enquiries  to  — 

Head,  Wrightson  &  Co., 

f  LTD.,  ' 

Telegrams:  “TEESDALE.” 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
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ELECTRIC, 
and  BELT  DRIVEN. 


iv  Please  Note.  -?pf 

LOOM 

WOVEN 


Many  installed  in  conjunction  with  Coal 
Handling  Plants,  giving  in  every  case 
entire  satisfaction 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE 


MANTLES, 

BRITISH  MADE, 

_ 


»•»«•«»  49  4*  «•  4ft 
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»t»«»4»4t<»<*4»<»4,0  (»I»<»4»«»I»<*<*4»4I 
j**  •»*»«•  4*  <*<*«*>*<•** 


A  SPECIALITY 

of  which  the 

Voelker  Lighting  Corporation,  Ltd., 

were  the 

PIONEERS, 

Have  stood  the  Test  of  Time 

for 

Reliability, Efficiency, &Light. 


Mantles  Marked 

“VOELKER” 

are 

GUARANTEED. 

They  are  the  Premier,  Original, 

LOOM  WOVEN  MANTLES 

and  Cannot  be  Equalled. 


MANUFACTURERS: 


W.J.JENKINS&GO. 


LIMITED, 


Engineers, 

RETFORD 


SAMPLES  FREE. 


LTD" 

WANDSWORTH,  S.W. 

Telegrams:  “Riverling.”  Telephone:  339  Battersea. 
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KIRKHAM.  HULETT  &  CHANDLER,  LD„ 


132  &  133, 
Palace  Chambers, 


WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


“Standard” 


Specialties. 


T.A. 

11  YVasheh,  London.” 


CENTRIFUGAL 


WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


T.N. 

127  Victoria. 


WASHER. 


TAR  &  NAPHTHALENE  WASHER. 


LARGE  CAST  IRON 
OR  STEEL  OIL  .LIQUOR 
OR  WATER  TANK. 


ANOV 

WATER 

VALVES 


CONDENSERS 

VARIOUS 

TYFES. 


ROOFING  STRUCTURAL  W?  GAS  EXHAUSTER' 
M.S.&C.I.  PURIFIERS.  ^omVTnId^ 


ROTARY 

GAS  EXHAUSTER 


HARDMAN  & 


Telegraphic  Addresses: 

“Benzole,  Manchester.” 
“Benzole,  Blackbdrn.” 
L  |  U,  “  Oxide,  Manchester.” 


Telephone  Numbers: 

Head  Office,  1112  Manchester. 
Works  Dept.,  2397  Manchester. 


Oxide  and  Laboratory,  2369  Manchester, 
Blackburn,  295  Blackburn. 

Clayton,  2397a  Manchester, 


MANCHESTER 


All  Bye-Products  from  the  Distillation  of  Coal  dealt  with. 

(Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron  for  Gas  Purification,  and  of  different  Strengths  to  suit  conditions  of  Purification, 
Sulphuric  Acid  (free  from  Arsenic)  for  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Manufacture,  Recovered  Sulphur,  and 
Prussiates  of  Soda,  Spent  Oxide  bought  on  Sulphur  and  Cyanide  Contents,  Tar  and  Gas  Liquor  pur¬ 
chased.  See  our  Advertisement  last  week. 


HARRIS  &  PEARSON, 

STOURBRIDGE,  ENGLAND. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE-CLAY  CAS-RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS,  LUMPS,  &  TILES  of  Every  Description. 

GLAZED  BRICKS  AND  PORCELAIN  BATHS. 


NEWTON,  CHAMBERS,  &,  CO., 

#  LIMITED.  * 

THORNCLIFFE  IRON- WORKS,  near  SHEFFIELD. 

LONDON  OFFICE:  Brook  Rouse,  10-12,  Walbrook,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Addresses:  “NEWTON,  SHEFFIELD ,”  “ACCOLADE,  LONDON .”  National  Telephone  No.  2200. 

GAS  ENGINEERS,  JRONFOJJNDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

PLANT,  APPARATUS,  AND  MACHINERY  FOR  GAS  AND  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 

RETORTS  and  FITTINGS,  MOUTHPIECES  with  Self-Sealing  Lids. 
Improved  COAL  AND  COKE  HANDLING  PLANT,  CONVEYORS,  and  ELEVATORS. 

CONDENSERS,  SCRUBBERS,  AND  WASHERS. 

PURIFIERS  with  Planed  Joints  a  Speciality. 

Patent  CENTRE-VALVES,  RACK  and  SCREW  VALVES,  WOOD  GRIDS  and 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS,  CAST-IRON  MAINS,  AND  SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL  WORK,  COLUMNS,  GIRDERS,  AND  ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS,  Cast-Iron  or  Steel  Tanks. 

DESIGNS,  SPECIFICATIONS,  and  ESTIMATES  FREE. 


PIG  IRON  (special  quality)  for  Engine  Cylinders.  GAS  COAL  famous  for  its  Unrivalled  excellence. 

-  Established  1793.  - 
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THE  U  PIXIE  ”  BURNER. 

HIGHEST  EFFICIENCY. 

75-CANDLE  POWER  FOR  ONLY  3  CUBIC  FEET  OF  GAS  PER  HOUR. 

TAKES  ORDINARY  “C”  GLASSWARE  AND  A  LONG 

NARROW  MANTLE. 


The  chimney  gallery  with  mantle  can  be  lifted  off  exposing  burner  head, 
thus  facilitating  cleaning  and  renewal  of  mantle. 


See  page  28  of  our  New  Incandescent  Catalogue,  No.  327. 


FALK,  STADELMANN,  &  CO., 

LONDON  &  GLASGOW.  LTD” 


CLARKS 

“  GASCOLITE 

{ Registered  Trade  Mark.) 

GREASE  REMOVER 


For  quickly  removing  Grease  from 
Gas  Stoves. 

Although  only  introduced  Four  Years  it  has 
broken  down  all  prejudice  long  ago  as  it  has 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  it  is  the  FINEST 
PREPARATION  on  the  market  for  this  purpose. 
Repeat  orders  from  Gas  Engineers  are  constantly 
coming  from  North,  East,  South,  and  West. 

“THIS  IS  GASCOLITES  REFERENCE.” 

Sold  in  J,  and  1  cwt.  kegs. 

Used  either  in  Tanks  or  can  be  applied  with 
a  Brush. 

Sole  Proprietors: — 


MONO  GAS. 

FOR  GAS-FIRING  RETORTS. 


LEAD  &  COLOUR  WORKS  CO. 

Gas  Company  Specialists,  DCAI1IAIP 

Lead  &  Compo.  Pipe  Manufacturers,  IlCMUINUa 

Makers  of  the  brightest  and  most  pliable  compo.  in  England.  Long 
Experience  has  taught  us  how  to  Produce  Compo.  and  Lead  Gas  Pipe. 

ESTABLISHED  1832. 


For  Full  Particulars  of  the  Application  of  Mond 
Gas  (From  Coke  Dust  and  Breeze),  for 
the  Gas=Firing  of  Retorts,  Write: — 

The  POWER-GAS  CORPORATION,  Ltd. 

Producer  Gas  Specialists  and  Patentees, 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT! 


“  ROSS  ”  BRAIDED  MANTLES. 


FURTHER  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 

have  been  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  the  “Ross’’ 
Patent  Mantle.  The  Strengthening  Ribs,  hitherto  con¬ 
sisting  merely  of  a  stronger  (6-ply)  thread,  are  now 
likewise  made  of  a  miniature  braid,  thus  adding  further  to 
the  Elasticity  and  hence  Resisting- Power  of  the  braided 
fabric  of  the  mantle.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
enormous  increase  in  sales,  it  has  been  possible  to  make  a 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 


Ask  for  new  Price  List  “Q”  No.  103. 

THE  PATENT  APPLIANCES  COMPANY, 
15  &  IT,  City  Rd.,  London,  E.C. 

1,  Ivingswood  Rd.,  70,  Wellington  St.,  97,  Aireville  Rd., 
Prestwich,  Manchester.  Glasgow.  Frizinghall,  Bradford. 

Australian  Agents :  James  Hurll  &  po.,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Dunedin. 


WILTON’S  SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA  PLANT 


deneral  View  of  Plant  from  Outlet  of  Hydraulic  Mala  to  lalet  of  Purifiers  for  Coollag,  Removing  Tar,  Tar  Fog,  Naphthalene, 

and  Ammonia  as  Sulphate. 


NO  WASTE  LIQUORS. 

NO  LOSS  OF  AMMONIA. 

WATER  WASHING  DISPENSED  WITH. 
LESS  APPARATUS. 

Particulars  on  Application  to— 


NO  DEVIL  LIQUOR. 
FINE  WHITE  SALT. 
LESS  LABOUR. 
LESS  COST. 


The  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  &  WILTON’S  PATENT  FURNACE  CO., 


HENDON,  LONDON,  N.W. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES— GAS,  &c. 


Technical  Gas  Commissions. 

The  system  of  Technical  Gas  Commissions  for  reporting 
progress  in  various  directions,  such  as  the  Societe  Technique 
du  Gaz  have  established,  can  be  made  of  great  use  if  the 
members  appointed  thereon  take  up  the  work  seriously,  and 
not  perfunctorily.  It  may  be  submitted  that  such  Com¬ 
missions  have  their  disadvantages  as  well  as  their  advan¬ 
tages.  In  a  profession  such  as  gas  engineering,  every  man 
is  the  better  for  making  for  himself  a  survey  of  the  ever- 
expanding  technical  and  commercial  gas  fields,  and  to  gather 
from  them  the  corn  which  he,  in  his  own  practice,  can  put 
to  use,  or  which  anyway  increases  his  knowledge  of  what 
is  being  done  in  the  gas  industry  in  the  matter  of  opening 
up  new  paths  to  still  greater  effects.  The  mutations  in  our 
industry  are  many  and  great ;  and  every  change  seems  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  things.  Under  such  circumstances, 
Commissions  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  progress  of 
affairs,  and  then  prepare  a  compendious  account  of  it, 
are  highly  valuable  even  to  the  close  student  of  such 
matters,  as  what  is  done  in  the  nature  of  report  serves  to 
remind  him  of  the  facts,  and  to  present  him  with  the  lines 
of  thought  of,  and  the  special  features  that  have  struck, 
the  members  of  the  Commission.  The  only  possible  ob¬ 
jection  to  such  Commissions  is  that  they  rather  induce  the 
dilatory  ones  to  become  more  dilatory,  through  the  know¬ 
ledge  that,  if  they  wait  awhile,  they  will  receive  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  information  that  would  demand  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  the  exercise  of  some  amount  of  diligent  reading 
to  acquire  the  information  perhaps  many  months  earlier. 
But  such  men  ultimately  find  their  level  in  the  profession. 
The  existence  of  the  Commissions  would  not  cause  the 
earnest  student  to  procrastinate  in  the  imbibing  of  know¬ 
ledge  that  awaits  him  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  personal 
industry.  Knowledge  is  power;  and  cumulative  knowledge 
leads  and  draws  men  to  the  front.  However,  on  the  whole, 
such  Commissions  watching  and  reporting  upon  technical 
progress  are  of  value ;  and  if  in  some  cases  they  conduce  to 
the  destruction  of  individual  industry  in  the  acquiring  of 
information,  the  harm  will  only  fall  upon  those  who  make 
the  prospective  reports  of  the  Commissions  their  excuse 
for  apathy. 

We  commence  publishing  to-day  the  reports  of  the  Com¬ 
missions  appointed  by  the  Societe  Technique  du  Gaz;  and 
as  these  are  but  first  efforts,  and  an  introduction  to  work,  it 
may  be  asked  that  they  shall  not  be  judged  harshly.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  an  effort  for  good  ;  and  most  beneficial 
things  in  this  mundane  world  of  ours  have  had  small,  some¬ 
times  very  crude  beginnings.  With  the  whole  of  the  reports 
before  us  (for  copies  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Mar- 
quisan,  the  President  of  the  Society),  we  can  see  that,  as  the 
members  of  the  Commissions  settle  down  systematically — 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  intend  the  result  of  their  labours  to 
be  real,  complete,  and  useful — to  the  work  of  collection  and 
digest,  we  shall  have  from  them  something  of  solid  worth, 
with  all  the  gems  of  modern  information  in  respect  of  advance 
set  out  in  orderly  manner,  and  the  information  brought  close 
to  date.  To  ensure  that  the  work  shall  not  become  irksome 
to  the  members  of  the  Commissions  by  the  extent  of  their 
survey,  it  is  divided  between  several.  One  Commission 
deals  with  matters  affecting  coal,  another  with  manu¬ 
facture,  a  further  one  with  distribution,  and  others  with 
application  and  technical  training.  Such  Commissions  want 
the  active  assistance  of  their  fellows  in  the  Society.  Every 
member  should  be  to  them  a  reliable  reporter,  when  any¬ 
thing  new  or  suggestive  comes  before  him.  This  is  so 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Commission  on  Coal.  That 
body  can  be  of  vast  use  to  the  gas  industry  of  France; 
but  the  limits  of  its  usefulness  will  be  set  by  the  amount 
of  aid  received  from  the  whole  body  of  the  Society’s  mem¬ 
bers.  The  scope  of  the  work  that  the  Commission  hopes 


to  fill — the  members  are  ambitious  in  their  service — is  a 
large  one,  and  is  outlined  in  our  translation  of  their  report. 
As  to  the  Commission  on  Manufacture,  their  reports  should 
henceforth  be  of  greater  value  than  the  present  one.  As  they 
proceed  with  their  investigations,  they  will  be  better  able  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  not  precisely  new  progress, 
and  what  is  actual  progress  since  their  preceding  report. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  have  made  an  attempt  to  present 
in  outline  some  of  the  more  interesting  of  the  modern  phases 
of  work  in  connection  with  manufacture.  The  Commission 
on  gas  applications  are  very  modest ;  but  there  again,  when 
they  settle  down  methodically  to  work,  they  will  find  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  material  from  which  to  frame  a  highly 
instructive  report.  The  other  reports  will  be  dealt  with  in 
future  issues. 

Speaking  generally,  some  of  the  reports  might  have 
been  even  richer  in  information ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
not — judging  them  as  merely  inceptive,  and  not  as  examples 
of  future  performances — disappointed.  The  system  of  Com¬ 
missions  to  report  upon  technical  gas  progress  is  one  that 
might  be  copied  by  other  organizations,  where  members  can 
be  obtained  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  work  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  over  the  period’s  space,  to  the  very 
bounds  of  the  subject,  in  order  that  the  reports  may  be  of 
actual  merit  and  value. 

Labour  Contented  and  Discontented. 

Considering  the  large  army  of  labour  employed  by  the  gas 
industry,  there  is  in  it  as  little  trouble  between  employers 
and  workers  as  can  be  found  in  any  line  of  industry.  Rarely 
is  difficulty  heard  of  now ;  and,  when  it  is,  the  matter  is 
handled  in  a  business-like  way,  and  pacification  soon  enters 
where,  under  other  circumstances,  storm  would  menace. 
Less  than  a  month  ago,  in  connection  with  certain  important 
gas  undertakings,  there  were  reports  as  to  various  demands  ; 
but  already  matters  have  been  settled,  and  the  bonds 
between  employed  and  employers  have  been  strengthened. 
The  outrageous  notice  that  was  given  by  the  Municipal 
Employees’  Association,  of  the  alleged  refusal  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  unionist  men  in  Manchester  and  Salford  to  work  with 
non-unionists,  appears  to  have  been  premature  ;  for  the 
men  in  the  employ  of  both  Corporations  could  not  find  that 
the  non-unionists  constituted  a  sufficiently  strong  casus  belli. 
If  other  grievances  can  be  discovered  or  actually  exist,  they 
are  proposing  to  try  to  effect  their  redress  by  more  peaceful 
means  than  throwing  up  their  employment. 

In  other  directions,  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  and 
the  Sheffield  Gas  Company  have  conceded  increases  of  wages 
and  other  conditions,  as  already  reported.  No  doubt  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  this  were  found  in  the  prosperity, 
to  which  the  workers  have  contributed  (more  especially  in  the 
carbonizing  departments),  of  the  undertakings  concerned. 
In  the  case  of  the  Gaslight  Company,  the  men  have  been 
dealt  with  in  a  particularly  generous  manner,  partly  through 
the  simple  means  of  direct  communication  between  men  and 
Board  without  unionist  intermediaries,  and  partly  by  quite 
voluntary  action  by  the  Board.  The  carbonizing  men,  as 
was  stated  the  other  week  have  received  an  extra  6d.  per 
eight-hour  shift;  but  the  Governor  (Mr.  Corbet  Woodall) 
and  his  colleagues  have  gone  beyond  the  mere  question  of 
rates  of  pay  for  service  rendered.  They  have,  as  it  were, 
penetrated  into  the  domestic  side  of  their  men’s  lives  by 
assisting  them  in  the  matter  of  their  holidays.  The  co¬ 
partnership  scheme  has  impressed  the  fact,  which  is  not 
always  present  in  mind  through  detachment  from  the  men’s 
private  circumstances,  that  their  holidays  cause  additional 
expense,  which,  if  it  cannot  be  met,  means  that  the  men 
and  their  families  must  spend  at  home  the  time  of  relief 
from  duty.  But  since  co-partnership  was  instituted,  the 
withdrawable  part  of  the  bonus  has  constituted  something 
from  which  the  men  could  supplement  their  finances  for 
the  annual  holidays  ;  and  the  holidays  caused  a  run  on  that 
part.  This  was  just  what  the  Board  did  not  desire.  They 
want  the  men  to  be  co-partners  in  the  fullest  possible 
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reality,  and  to  the  largest  extent  admissible  by  opportunity. 
To  save  the  withdrawable  bonus,  and  increase  the  strength 
of  the  men’s  interest  in  the  Company,  it  has  been  decided 
to  give  them  double  pay  during  the  holiday  week.  The 
men  have  expressed  their  sense  of  gratitude ;  and  we  hope 
that  every  passing  day  will,  by  good  service,  deepen  this 
feeling.  We  consider  the  action  of  the  Board  must  in¬ 
evitably  have  the  effect  of  drawing  still  tighter  the  bonds 
of  sympathy  existing  between  the  Company  and  the  men. 
In  the  case  of  the  Sheffield  Gas  Company,  too,  as  we  were 
quite  satisfied  would  be  the  case,  the  men  have  been  hand¬ 
somely  treated,  and  have  expressed  their  appreciation.  They 
are  to  receive  an  additional  3d.  per  eight-hour  shift;  and 
able-bodied  men  not  specially  dealt  with  are  to  have  is.  per 
week  added  to  their  wages.  As  we  say,  these  concessions 
would  not  have  been  granted  without  the  Directors  saw 
full  justification. 

But  the  position  in  the  gas  industry  stands  in  strange 
contrast  with  all  recent  happenings  in  the  outside  labour 
world,  and  with  all  the  raucous  talk  that  there  has  been  at 
the  Labour  Congress  and  elsewhere.  At  the  congress,  there 
appeared  to  be  more  discord,  more  violent  declamation,  and 
more  discontent  than  ever.  The  delegates  met  in  an  aggres¬ 
sive  spirit ;  and  the  wake  of  the  preceding  labour  wars  was 
visible  throughout  the  proceedings.  The  Government  were 
attacked,  capital  was  slandered,  all  the  measures  before  the 
country  conceived  specially  in  the  interests  of  labour  were 
severally  kicked  from  pillar  to  post  on  account  of  defects  as 
seen  by  those  who  boast  that  they  are  the  leaders  in  the 
grand  march  of  the  democracy.  But  the  most  patent  thing 
about  the  congress,  as  also  about  the  inquiry  by  the  Railway 
Commission,  is  that  trade  unions  have  set  their  faces  against 
conciliation  and  arbitration  schemes.  There  may  be  a 
patching-up,  or  an  attempt  to  rectify;  but  the  result  will 
only  be  temporary.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  are  re¬ 
garded  as  obnoxious  to  the  principle  of  combination  ;  and  a 
more  militant  course  of  procedure  accords  with  the  tastes  of 
the  Socialistic  leaders  of  the  trade  unions  of  to-day.  “  Let 
“  us  have  concerted  action  to  enforce  our  demands  ”  was 
the  top  note  of  the  congress  proceedings.  At  the  Railway 
Commission  inquiry,  it  was  professed  that  the  unionists  do 
not  want  strikes  any  more  than  they  want  conciliation  and 
arbitration;  but  they  do  desire  “recognition”  of  the  unions, 
and  unimpaired  the  right  to  enforce  their  demands  by  striking. 
And  it  is  the  aim  now  to  abandon  sectional  strikes,  and  to 
have  them  on  the  superlative  scale.  So  it  has  come  about 
that  a  resolution  was  passed  at  the  congress  proposing  the 
formation  of  a  central  body  to  be  composed  of  all  the  various 
trade  unions  and  societies  for  the  discussion  of  trade  union 
and  other  matters.  Imagination  flew  from  this  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  efficacy  of  a  universal  strike.  The  objective,  in 
short,  is  that  the  world  is  to  be  brought  to  the  feet  of 
unionist  labour,  and  that  all  the  elements  of  humanity,  save 
the  portion  that  is  controlled  by  the  ultra-Socialists  of  the 
world,  are  to  have  all  power  crushed  out  of  them.  They 
are  to  be  impotent,  and  subject  completely  to  the  will  of 
trade  unionism.  That  is  the  vision  of  certain  disordered 

brains  in  the  present;  but  visions - well,  they  frequently 

remain  in  the  incorporeal  form. 

There  are,  however,  the  non-unionists.  They  constitute 
a  powerful  antagonistic  force  to  trade  unionism,  and  its 
socialist  and  militant  leaders.  Their  position  has  been 
robustly  stated  at  the  Railway  Commission  inquiry.  Re¬ 
cognition  of  the  trade  unions  is  not  to  their  liking.  They 
have  a  preference  for  conciliation,  and  a  yet  greater  pre¬ 
ference  for  conference  direct  between  Boards  of  Directors 
and  the  workers.  Recognition  of  the  unions,  they  also 
assert,  would  mean  that  the  non-unionists  would  be  subject 
to  interference  and  intimidation,  and  would  be  compelled  in 
self-protection  to  join  the  unions  against  their  will.  They 
object,  too,  to  be  ruled  by  bodies  having  extreme  socialists 
at  the  head.  There  is  sense  in  the  non-unionist  contentions  ; 
and  the  men’s  case,  which  was  a  plea  for  freedom  from  union 
manacles,  for  justice,  and  for  protection,  has  not  lightened 
the  difficulties  of  the  Commission  in  framing  a  report  and 
recommendations  that  will  satisfy  the  most  discontented 
party  to  the  issues  under  investigation. 

Use  of  Air  in  Gas  Manufacture. 

The  incandescent  burner  has  been  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
gas  industry  in  more  ways  than  that  of  its  original  purpose 
of  increasing  the  volume  of  illumination  per  unit  of  gas  ex¬ 
pended.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  incandescent  burner,  it 


would  have  been  next  to  impossible  to  have  made  the  con¬ 
siderable  developments  in  the  gas  business  in  the  cooking 
and  heating  fields  and  in  industrial  use  that  have  been 
accomplished,  and  which  will  yet  be  accomplished  through 
energy  and  time.  The  impression  the  burner  has  made 
upon  gas  manufacture  and  in  effecting  radical  changes 
therein  is  incalculable — as  incalculable  as  is  the  definition 
of  the  limits  of  its  future  aid  in  the  same  direction.  Mr. 
William  Key,  in  a  paper  that  he  read  before  the  North 
British  Association,  visioned  further  ability  that  it  places  at 
command  ;  but  there  will  be  a  desire  to  know  much  more 
about  his  proposal  than  is  vouchsafed  in  the  paper.  The 
idea  of  mixing  gas  and  air  in  bulk  prior  to  the  point  of  com¬ 
bustion  for  incandescent  lighting  has  long  been  among  us  and 
practised  ;  and  the  fact  that  a  considerable  prior  dilution  of 
gas  with  air,  providing  there  is  thorough  admixture,  has  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  illuminating  power  of  incandescent 
mantles  has  been  observed  by  various  experimentalists. 
The  fact,  also,  that  a  fairly  wide  difference  of  calorific  power 
has  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  illuminating  power  of  an 
incandescent  mantle  is  also  well  known  ;  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  Mr.  Key  reminds  of  Mr.  Walter  Grafton’s  experiments, 
which  show  a  lessened  consumption  of  an  air-diluted  gas 
compared  with  an  unadulterated  low-pressure  gas,  with  a 
gain  of  illuminating  power. 

Following  the  chain  of  circumstances  leading  up  to  Mr. 
Key’s  plan,  air  in  measured  quantity  has  long  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  purifiers  for  revivification  purposes.  He  now 
goes  beyond  this,  and  suggests  that  all  the  known  good 
advantages  of  the  use  of  air  with  gas,  and  more,  can  be 
obtained  by  breaking  down  the  illuminating  power  of 
high-grade  gas  by  the  introduction  into  the  hydraulic  main, 
in  measured  quantity  according  to  requirement  and  under 
pressure,  by  means  that  he  has  devised,  of  air  pure  and 
simple,  or  air  lightly  carburetted  with  petrol.  The  propo¬ 
sition  is  an  interesting  one  ;  but  we  wish  that  Mr.  Key  had 
gone  farther  into  certain  details  and  considerations  that  con¬ 
stitute  essential  knowledge  in  the  deliberation  of  this  matter. 
He  has  had  the  process  in  use  in  a  small  gas-works  for 
some  months ;  and  it  would  have  been  beneficial  to  have 
had  additional  information  as  to  his  experiences. 

We  want  to  know  more  of  the  advantages  of  introducing 
air  at  the  hydraulic  main.  Unless  some  economic  or  other 
benefit  is  to  accrue  from  admission  at  this  point,  it  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  to  call  upon  the  plant  and  connections  to 
deal  with  the  part  of  the  volume  of  the  mixture  represented  by 
air.  More  knowledge  is  likewise  required  as  to  the  corrosive 
effect  upon  plant,  and  as  to  the  effect  upon  purification  of 
larger  and  variable  quantities  of  air  than  it  is  the  present 
practice  to  introduce  for  revivification  purposes.  It  has 
also  to  be  remembered  that  lighting  is  not  the  only  use  of 
gas,  and  that  calorific  power  is  of  importance  in  respect  of 
other  use.  Of  course,  the  answer  to  this  will  be  that  the 
proposition  applies  more  especially  to  places  where  gas  rich 
per  se  in  illuminating  powpr  is  produced,  that  the  general 
economy  and  lower  price  will  compensate,  and,  not  only  so, 
but  the  gas  will  be  more  suitable  for  all  purposes  in  which 
an  atmospheric  flame  is  used,  in  consequence  of  the  better 
admixture  of  the  gas  and  air.  But  we  picture  a  big  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  conditions  under  which  gas  is  utilized  by 
adopting  Mr.  Key’s  plan.  Information  upon  the  point  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  system  in  working  when  using  petrol- 
carburetted  air  would  be  of  interest,  in  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  effecting  the  same  objects  with  gas  of  higher 
calorific  power  produced  by  a  carburetted  water-gas  plant, 
and  at  a  cost  to-day  far  below  that  quoted  in  the  paper  as 
obtaining  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 

There  is,  further,  the  question  as  to  deposition  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  system  when  petrol  is  used  for  carburetting.  Mr. 
Key  has  had  experience  in  a  district  of  limited  area;  and 
his  views  as  to  the  use  of  the  process  in  connection  with 
the  gas  supply  of  a  district  of  extensive  area  would  be  of 
some  value. 

Suction  Gas — Test  and  Works  Conditions. 

The  British  Association,  it  will  have  been  seen  from  the 
abstract  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Tookey  published  last 
week,  has  again  been  the  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of 
information,  more  or  less  fresh,  concerning  the  suction-gas 
engine  and  producer.  The  feature  of  the  paper  is  that  Mr. 
Tookey  acknowledges,  with  perfect  candour,  that  there  is 
what  was  once  described  as  a  per  contra  side  to  the  economic 
advantages  of  such  plants  as  advertised  by  the  makers.  It 
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was,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  advertised  performances 
of  these  plants  under  test  conditions  could  for  ever  keep 
under  cover  the  disadvantages  and  the  cost  leakages  that 
take  place  under  working  conditions.  And  so  the  other  side 
of  the  question  has  now  to  be  met.  Mr.  Tookey  points  to 
some  of  the  items  that  have  to  be  set  against  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  claims.  But  he  also,  like  a  true  advocate,  lightens 
them  as  much  as  possible ;  and  the  abstracts  of  the  paper 
that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  do  not  suggest 
that,  in  his  summary,  he  compassed  the  whole  of  the  work¬ 
ing  experiences  that  go  to  discount  or  to  modify  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  statements. 

On  the  point  as  to  fuel,  Mr.  Tookey  frankly  agrees  that 
test  conditions  are  not  those  that  obtain  in  everyday  work¬ 
ing,  when  the  attendant’s  ability,  care,  negligence,  and  so 
forth,  the  variability  of  gas  demand,  and  the  diversity  in  the 
quality  of  the  fuel,  all  come  in  for  reckoning  in  disestab¬ 
lishing  the  claim  of  the  manufacturers  to  a  fuel  account 
of  under  1  lb.  of  anthracite  per  brake-horse-power-hour. 
It  may  be  that  the  manufacturers’  claims  in  this  respect 
are  met  under  conditions  of  working  that  are.  exceptionally 
favourable.  But  that  is  not  the  case  in  all  circumstances; 
and  the  low  figures  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tookey  as  having 
been  derived  from  working  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as 
having  common  application.  There  is  a  cognate  point.  A 
great  fuss  is  made  about  town-gas  authorities  being  em¬ 
powered  to  impose  a  stand-by  charge  where  suction  and 
other  producer  gas  is  employed ;  and  we  remember  Mr. 
William  Crossley’s  allegation,  at  a  former  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  that  gas  managers  had  threatened  to 
“boycott”  users  of  suction-gas  plants— a  thing  that  is  im¬ 
possible  under  the  existing  state  of  the  law  relating  to  gas 
supply.  But  this  all  goes  to  show  the  recognized  import¬ 
ance  of  the  town-gas  supply  to  the  users  of  suction  gas 
plants  for  starting-up  and  for  use  when  their  producing 
plants  are  let  down  to  clean  and  repair.  All  such  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  town  gas — imperative  as  it  is  when  works’  time  and 
expenses  are  matters  for  consideration — ought  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  average  fuel  costs.  There  are  many  other 
losses  that  are  unavoidable  in  daily  working  in  comparison 
with  the  standard  set  up  by  the  plant  manufacturers’  private 
tests  under  conditions  that  are  in  every  respect  extremely 
favourable  to  the  plant.  Contrasts  with  working  results  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  figures  published  are  obtained  in  tests  made 
with  new  plant,  with  skilled  attendants,  and  under  full  and 
constant  loads ;  and  the  difference  between  the  figures  is  one 
that  has  produced  dissatisfaction. 

In  the  matter  of  fuel  cost,  the  attendant  can  exercise  in¬ 
fluence  by  the  amount  of  care  he  expends ;  but  he  is  hope¬ 
lessly  foiled  by  works’  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no 
control  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  product  of  tests  most 
propitiously  conditioned.  As  to  the  cost  of  attendance,  this 
is  one  of  the  points  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  regard 
as  of  importance  when  talking  of  the  financial  side  of  the 
question.  Mr.  Tookey  mentions  it,  and  points  out  that  this 
item  must  vary  according  to  the  conditions  of  every  works, 
and  we  may  add  according  to  the  rates  of  wages  obtaining 
in  various  districts  for  men  of  skill  and  intelligence.  Again 
the  abstracts  of  the  paper  afford  no  satisfactory  evidence  as 
to  wear  and  tear  and  renewals.  The  costs  thereunder  must 
vary  according  to  the  usage  of  the  plants  ;  and  the  costs  will, 
employing  in  the  engine  a  gas  somewhat  crude  and  variable 
in  composition  and  quality,  be  of  increasing  amount  with 
advancing  age.  Apart  from  the  trouble  with  tar,  suction 
gas  has  a  corrosive  action  upon  the  parts  of  the  plant  and 
engine  upon  which  it  impinges  to  an  extent  that  does  not 
(in  the  case  of  the  engines)  occur  with  town  gas,  but  which 
became  evident  with  the  introduction  of  suction  gas.  Then, 
again,  the  more  repair  that  is  needed  in  comparison  with 
town  gas,  the  greater  is  the  time  lost.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Tookey  cannot  give  any  reliable  particulars  as  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  water  for  washing  the  gas,  for  generating  the 
water  vapour  in  the  producer,  and  for  cooling  the  engine 
cylinders. 

We  do  not  find  anything  in  the  abstracts  of  the  paper  as 
to  the  eventual  disposal  of  the  effluent,  or  as  to  the  cost  of 
treating  it,  in  order  to  dispose  of  it  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  be  objectionable  to  the  powers  that  be.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  much  left  in  the  way  of  missing  links  to  complete 
the  chain  of  evidence  as  to  the  actual  expense  of  suction- 
gas  plants.  But  this  we  know,  that  between  the  anticipa¬ 
tions  and  the  realizations  of  the  manufacturers  who  adopt 
suction-gas  plants,  there  is  a  gulf  that  cannot  be  bridged 
under  their  everyday  working  conditions. 


Specification  for  Street  Lighting. 

The  coming  season  for  technical  meetings  will  undoubtedly 
see  this  question  well  to  the  fore ;  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  a 
definite  report  from  the  Committee  of  the  Institutions  of  Electrical 
and  Gas  Engineers  and  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society 
bearing  upon  the  matter.  Meanwhile,  the  extracts  that  we  have 
given  from  the  replies  to  the  inquiries  on  the  subject  circulated 
by  the  “  Illuminating  Engineer  ”  among  lighting  experts  abroad, 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  valuable,  but  the  variability  of  the  expert 
opinion  rather  defeats  the  object  of  affording  guidance.  The 
opinions  of  the  Photometric  Committee  of  the  Austria-Hungary 
Gas  and  Water  Association  [ante,  p.  661]  are  particularly  inter¬ 
esting.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  candle  power 
of  lamps  should  be  specified  ;  and  when  a  critical  comparison  of 
existing  examples  of  street  lamps  is  in  question,  the  consumption 
of  gas  or  electricity  should  also  be  stated.  We  are  quite  with  the 
Committee  (if  we  read  their  replies  correctly)  that  specifications 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  conditions  that  would  involve 
laborious  street  testings.  For  instance,  they  consider  the  process 
of  testing  the  minimum  illumination  in  the  streets  would  be  a 
tedious  one ;  and  we  can  imagine  the  difficulties  and  tediousness 
of  the  work  would,  after  a  time,  result  in  it  being  done  in  a 
perfunctory  manner,  which  would  be  unfair  to  the  lamps,  and 
might  possibly  lead  to  much  dispute.  Where,  however,  measure¬ 
ments  are  made,  they  should  be  on  the  horizontal  plane. 

Other  Suggestions  and  Difficulties. 

The  Committee  are  further  of  opinion  that  for  purposes  of 
street  lighting,  the  mean  lower  hemispherical  candle  power 
should  be  considered,  and  that  this  should  be  specified  in  con¬ 
tracts.  But  there  a  very  “  tedious  ”  process  is  being  recom¬ 
mended,  and  would  not  be  practicable  for  extensive  testings  in 
the  streets.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  Committee  contem¬ 
plate  laboratory  testings,  as  a  means  of  checking  compliance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  as  they  regard  testings 
carried  out  in  the  streets  as  unreliable,  though  periodical  tests 
for  candle  power  and  illumination  there  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
advantage  in  ensuring  the  efficiency  of  lamps  being  maintained. 
But  it  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  be  constantly  removing 
street  lamps  to  a  laboratory  for  checking  compliance  with  the 
contract  conditions;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
lamps  tested  in  one  locality,  through  the  unpropitious  conditions 
of  the  surroundings,  will  give  low  readings,  while,  under  the  more 
favourable  conditions  of  another  situation,  the  same  lamps  will, 
without  any  other  change,  give  higher  readings.  Under  the 
former  circumstances,  if  the  lamp  renders  the  required  actual 
candle  power  under  standard  conditions  such  as  obtain  in  the 
laboratory,  it  would  be  unfair  for  it  to  be  the  subject  of  penalty 
through  the  detrimental  effects  of  external  conditions.  The 
whole  subject  is  beset  with  much  difficulty. 

Hot  Water  Supply. 

The  controversy  continues  in  “  The  Times  ”  on  the  subject 
of  domestic  hot-water  supply.  Mr.  R.  Herzfeld  appears  to  have 
a  predilection  for  hot-water  supply  distribution  from  a  central 
station,  which  blinds  him  to  any  merit  in  any  other  system  of 
obtaining  hot  water  in  the  household.  He  does  not  see  any  par¬ 
ticular  good  in  the  information  given  by  Mr.  Frederick  Dye  as  to 
the  independent  provision,  by  means  of  a  gas-boiler,  of  a  supply 
of  hot  water  as  required  in  a  dwelling.  He  does  concede  that, 
if  “  the  present  difficulties  as  regards  the  safety  of  such  apparatus 
are  overcome,  the  proposal  is  certainly  a  step,  although  only  a 
timid  one,  in  the  right  direction.”  The  point  as  to  safety  is 
evolved  from  the  imagination  of  an  advocate  of  another  system. 
But  we  proceed.  “  Apart  from  the  susceptibility  of  automatic 
regulating  devices,  the  cost  per  100  gallons,  including  interest, 
depreciation,  repairs,  and  so  on,  looks  prohibitive.”  That  is 
vague.  To  us,  it  seems,  the  very  same  words  may  be  applied, 
a  fortiori,  to  a  distributed  hot-water  supply  from  a  central  station, 
besides  which  there  would  be  unavoidably  serious  thermal  losses, 
and  the  consumer  would  have  no  control  over  the  temperature  of 
the  supply.  It  is  true  we  satisfy  most  of  our  daily  requirements 
by  supply  from  outside  our  dwelling-places ;  but  hot  water  is  a 
requirement  that  can  be  better  and  more  economically  satisfied 
from  within.  Mr.  Herzfeld’s  system  would  be  costly,  even  if 
effective  in  service.  That  it  would  be  effective  is  problematical  ; 
that  there  would  be  much  loss  and  waste  is  certain.  Water  heat¬ 
ing  by  gas  is  not  a  thing  to  be  summarily  dismissed  to-day. 
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ROBERT  MORTON. 

Though  he  had  passed,  by  some  years,  the  allotted  span  of  three 
score  years  and  ten,  the  news  of  the  death  of  Robert  Morton 
comes  to  ns  with  a  suddenness  that  causes  a  depression  of  spirits, 
and  a  feeling  that  a  fresh  gap  has  been  made  in  our  lives  and  in 
personal  friendship  that  it  will  be  hard,  we  may  say  impossible, 
to  fill.  His  death  breaks  an  uninterrupted  connection,  through 
the  gas  industry,  from  our  youth  up  ;  and  as  we  stand  and  peer 
through  that  long  vista  of  time  during  which  his  name  and  person 
have  been  with  us  as  gas  engineer  and  administrator  and  friend, 
the  journey — long  as  the  vista  is — now  appears  at  the  close  of  his 
life  to  have  been  remarkably  rapid.  We  mourn  his  loss.  We 
regret  profoundly  that  we  shall  not  gaze  again  upon  those  strong, 
rugged,  yet  benevolent  features— usually,  in  latter  years,  grave, 
but  through  which  gravity  the  kindly  nature  penetrated. 

There  are  few  men  such  as  Robert  Morton  has  been.  He  was 
not  conspicuous  in  public  ways — his  reserved  nature  would  not 
allow  him  to  be.  But  somehow  one  ever  felt,  and  one  could 
not  exactly  say  why,  that  he  was  a  tower  of  strength,  and  always 
induced  confidence.  As  an  engineer,  his  advice  was  sound  ;  and 
as  a  manager  and  administrator,  those  who  knew  him  set  a  high 
valuation  upon  his  tact,  judgment,  and  comprehensive  grasp  of 
affairs.  He  was  a  strong  man  in  all  these  things,  and  was  not 
conservative.  There  was  not  about  him  as  a  gas  administrator 
any  bias  the  product  of  early  practice  and  method ;  but  to  the 
last,  his  mind  was  ever  receptive  of  necessary  changes  and  ad¬ 
vances,  with  a  quick  appreciation  of  opportunity.  He  was  a 
progressive  by  nature ;  and  he  would  always  rather  let  his  own 
individuality  and  ideas  stand  aside  rather  than  allow  any  concern 
or  proposed  development  to  suffer  by  attempting  to  insist  on  the 
acceptance  of  any  view  that  he  appreciated  might  be  defective 
through  his  detachment  from  official  activity.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  many  words;  but  his  words  crystallized  extensive  thought,  and 
that  one  felt  as  he  spoke.  The  voice,  with  its  Scotch  accent,  is 
now  silent.  The  native  caution,  which  was  as  a  brake  to  a  pro¬ 
gressive  inclination — so  making  for  mature  consideration,  and 
giving  just  the  requisite  steadying  force  to  more  impulsive  natures 
with  whom  he  might  be  working— is  a  characteristic  of  which 
many  of  his  colleagues  have  acknowledged  the  value. 

We  will  not  say  anything  further  in  this  little  appreciation  of 
his  personal  traits,  except  that  those  who  knew  him  best  will  miss 
him  most ;  and  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  our  and  our  readers’ 
sympathies  go  out  mingled  with  the  deepest  sorrow. 

Death  has  removed — to  the  sorrow  of  a  large  circle  of  friends 
in  the  gas  industry — in  the  person  of  Mr.  Robert  Morton,  a  man 
who  was  closely  connected  with  the  earlier  history  of  the  gas 
supply  of  London.  While  staying  at  the  Bournemouth  Hydro  to 
recruit  his  health,  Mr.  Morton  was  taken  ill  with  pleurisy;  and 
on  Thursday  the  doctor  in  attendance  on  him  advised  that  the 
following  day  he  should  be  removed  to  a  nursing  home.  During 
the  Thursday  night,  however,  he  passed  quietly  away  ;  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  death  being  heart  failure.  Those  who  saw  him  at 
the  recent  opening  of  the  Livesey  Memorial  Hall,  realized  that  his 
strength  was  failing  him  ;  but  none  thought  the  end  so  near.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Bournemouth  yesterday  morning. 

Mr.  Morton,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  his  77th  year, 
served  his  apprenticeship,  we  believe,  with  Messrs.  H.  Balfour 
and  Co.,  of  Leven,  and  acted  as  their  representative  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  until  his  appointment  as  Engineer  of  the 
Woolwich  Gas-Works.  From  Woolwich  he  went  to  the  Vaux- 
hall  works,  then  belonging  to  the  Phcenix  Gas  Company,  of  which 
he  became  Superintendent,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Douglas.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  David  Watson,  Mr.  Morton  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  as  Engineer  to  the  late  London  Gaslight  Com¬ 
pany,  who  had  works  at  Nine  Elms  and  Vauxhall ;  the  latter  works 
being  abandoned  some  few  years  afterwards.  On  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  London  Company  with  the  Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company,  Mr.  Morton  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John 
Methven,  who  had  been  acting  as  his  assistant  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Charles  Hunt  when  the  latter  gentleman  went  to  Birming¬ 
ham.  At  Woolwich,  Mr.  Morton  had  for  a  pupil  Mr.  Corbet 
Woodall,  who  left  him  to  become  Manager  at  Stockton-on-Tees, 
and  succeeded  him  as  Superintendent  of  the  Phoenix  Gas-Works, 
Vauxhall.  Mr.  Hunt  was  an  assistant  at  Nine  Elms  when  Mr. 
Morton  became  Engineer;  he  having  been  appointed  assistant  to 
Mr.  David  Watson  in  1866.  Mr.  Morton’s  appointment  dated  from 
about  1868  ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  remained  with  him  until  1872.  During 
this  time,  Mr.  Morton  had  a  pupil  named  White,  who  afterwards 
became  Engineer  to  his  old  works  at  Woolwich,  and  remained  so 
until  the  works  were  bought  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Com¬ 
pany.  Then  there  was  Mr.  John  Methven,  who  had  only  been  a 
short  time  in  Birmingham  when  Mr.  Hunt  went  there,  and  left 
that  town  to  succeed  Mr.  Hunt  at  Nine  Elms.  The  late  Mr. 
Alfred  Colson  (of  whom  Mr.  Morton  always  entertained  a  high 
opinion)  was  Clerk  of  Works  over  the  then  new  gasholder  station 
at  Battersea  for  a  year  or  two  before  joining  Mr.  Hunt  in  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Mr.  Alex.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  was  foreman  at  Nine 
Elms  after  Mr.  Hunt’s  time,  and  left  to  become  Station  Manager 
under  Mr.  Foulis.  Mr.  Robert  Johnston  (the  father  of  Mr.  A.  A. 
Johnston,  Engineer  to  the  Brentford  Gas  Company)  also  served 
under  Mr.  Morton  at  Nine  Elms. 

After  his  retirement  from  active  gas-works  management,  Mr. 


Morton  was  still  able  to  turn  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
industry  to  good  account,  by  joining  the  Boards  of  several  under¬ 
takings.  He  became  a  Director  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company  in  1886;  of  the  Montevideo  Gas  Company,  in  1887; 
of  the  Hong  Kong  and  China  Gas  Company,  in  1897  ;  and  of  the 
South  Suburban  Gas  Company,  in  1899.  In  the  welfare  of  all 
these  Companies  he  took  a  keen  interest  up  till  the  last.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  George  Livesey,  Mr.  Morton  temporarily  occupied 
the  chair  of  the'' South  Metropolitan  Company,  pending  the  time 
when  a  definite  decision  could  be  come  to  in  the  matters  of  the  new 
Director  and  the  future  Chairmanship.  In  1872,  Mr.  Morton  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ;  and 
in  1876  he  filled  the  position  of  President  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Gas  Managers. 

The  working  man  always  had  a  friend  in  Mr.  Morton  ;  and  his 
successful  effort  (in  conjunction  with  the  late  Sir  George  Livesey, 
always  a  close  friend  of  his)  to  arouse  widespread  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  Sunday  labour  in  gas-works  is  a  case 
m  point.  As  long  ago  as  1870  he  read  a  short  paper  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  British  Association  of  Gas  Managers,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  Committee  (to  whom 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  forming  a  Benevolent  Fund  in 
connection  with  the  Association  had  also  been  remitted),  with 
instructions  to  make  inquiries  and  report  to  the  next  meeting. 
Of  this  Committee,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Livesey  was 
Chairman. 


An  Appreciation,  by  “  C.  H.” 

Mr.  Morton’s  influence  for  good  was  scarcely  less  than  that 
of  his  life-long  friend,  the  late  Sir  George  Livesey,  though  less 
apparent  to  the  public  eye.  Sir  George  found  in  him  a  staunch, 
sympathetic,  and  withal  judicious,  fellow- worker.  No  two  men 
could  be  more  unlike  in  some  respects  than  these  were  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  for  this  very  reason  they  were  united  to  each  other.  Mr. 
Morton’s  sound  judgment  and  shrewd  common  sense  were  greatly 
valued  by  Sir  George,  whose  entire  confidence  he  possessed. 

A  reputation  for  sternness  preceded  him  at  Nine  Elms;  but 
this  proved  to  be  but  the  firmness  by  which  order  is  brought  out 
of  chaos  ;  and  there  were  those  who  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
having  been  brought  under  his  influence.  In  reality,  a  somewhat 
uncompromising  exterior  covered  one  of  the  kindest  of  hearts; 
and,  while  inflexibly  just,  he  knew  at  the  same  time  when  and 
how  to  be  merciful.  He  was  sparing  of  words,  but  had  the  rare 
gift  of  being  able  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment ;  and 
his  plainness  of  speech  not  seldom  meant  confusion  to  those  who 
were  unaware  of  the  power  which  was  held  habitually  in  resert  e. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  may  be  mentioned  his  memorable  en¬ 
counter  with  the  late  Cardinal  Manning,  which  occurred  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  first  Dockers’  strike  fully  twenty  years  ago.  At 
the  end  of  an  abortive  conference  respecting  the  wa.ges  of  the 
waterside  coal  men,  at  which  Sir  George  (then  Mr.)  Livesey  and 
he  represented  the  South  Metropolitan  Company,  the  Cardinal, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  Sir  George,  said,  “  I  have  heard  of  you, 
Sir,  and  now  I  have  seen  you ;  and  I  tell  you  that  you  are  the 
cause  of  all  this  trouble.”  Whereupon  Mr.  Morton  promptly  took 
up  the  cudgels ;  told  the  Cardinal  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  talking  about ;  and  with  a  very  few  more  words  effectually 
silenced  him. 

Having  gone  “through  the  mill”  himself,  no  one  knew  better 
than  Mr.  Morton  did  the  conditions  under  which  work  has  to  be 
performed  ;  and  he  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  true  friend 
of  the  working  man.  His  voice  was  always  raised  in  favour  ot 
dealing  liberally  with  employees  of  every  grade. 


OBITUARY. 


The  death  has  occurred,  at  the  age  of  89,  of  Mr.  James  Goodwin, 
who  was  for  thirty  years  connected  with  the  Rotherham  Gas- 
Works,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  acted  as  Manager. 
He  retired  on  a  pension  from  the  service  of  the  Corporation  in 
the  year  1892. 

The  South  Shields  Gas  Company  have  lost  another  member 
of  their  Board  of  Directors.  After  a  short  week’s  illness,  Mr. 
William  Bell  Readhead  died  at  South  Shields  last  Friday 
morning.  His  illness  came  on  suddenly.  He  was  present  at 
the  funeral  of  the  late  Dr.  Armstrong  at  Harton  Churchyard 
the  previous  Friday,  attending  as  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
South  Shields  Gas  Company,  but  at  that  time  he  complained  ot 
being  unwell.  Subsequently  he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from 
appendicitis,  with  peritonitis  supervening.  The  deceased  gentle- 
man,  who  was  fifty  years  old,  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  late  Alder* 
man  John  Readhead,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John 
Readhead  and  Sons,  West  Docks,  South  Shields. 

The  industry  has  lost  an  earnest  worker  in  connection  with  the 
automatic  lighting  and  extinguishing  of  gas-lamps  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  George  Robson,  which  took  place  last  Saturday  week,  at 
his  residence  in  Clarence  Gate  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park.  After 
spending  twenty  years  in  Australia,  he  returned  to  this  country  in 
May,  1908.  Some  five  years  ago,  he  patented  a  street-lamp  con¬ 
troller;  and  since  then  his  name  has  become  widely  known  as  that 
of  the  inventor  of  the  “Automaton”  system.  Mr.  Robson  took 
a  keen  interest  in  this  subject,  with  which  he  was  eminently  fitted 
to  deal ;  and  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  he  was  led  to  pin 
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his  faith  absolutely  to  a  mechanical  (clockwork)  device  operated 
by  pressure  waves.  His  patents  were  taken  over  by  Auto-Lighter, 
Limited,  of  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  While  in  Australia,  Mr.  Robson 
was  connected  with  the  mining  industry,  and  was  Chairman  of 
many  Mining  Associations,  &c.  He  lived  at  Coogee,  Sydney. 
Last  year  he  joined  the  Evening  Star  Masonic  Lodge. 

The  death  is  announced,  as  having  taken  place  on  the  7th  inst., 
of  Mr.  G.  N.  Arculus  (aged  57),  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Alfred 
Arculus  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham.  The  firm  have  always  made  a 
specialty  of  high-class  glassware  for  lighting  purposes,  and  were 
among  the  first  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  gas- 
globes.  Their  interest  in  this  trade  led  them  to  experiment  in 
the  manufacture  of  burners;  and  eventually  they  produced  the 
“  Etna  ”  incandescent  burner,  the  success  of  which  was  such  that 
the  Etna  Lighting  and  Heating  Company,  Limited,  was  formed 
to  work  it. 


PERSONAL. 


PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  W.  E.  PRICE. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  record  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Price,  who 
has  just  completed  twenty-five  years’  work  as  Engineer  and  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hampton  Court  Gas  Company,  has  had  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  being  presented  by  the  Directors  of  the  Company  with  a 
gold  watch,  a  cheque,  and  an  illuminated  address  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  event,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  services.  Though  it 
is  a  long  period,  the  twenty-five  years  referred  to  does  not  embrace 
the  whole  time  during  which  Mr.  Price  has  been  connected  with 
the  undertaking.  He  joined  the  Company  about  the  year  1877; 
and  it  was  in  1886  that  he  was  appointed  Engineer  and  Manager 
to  succeed  his  father,  Mr.  E.  Price,  who  retired  then  (and  is  still, 
we  are  glad  to  know,  in  good  health),  after  serving  the  Company 
for  thirty-five  years.  As  has  already  been  announced,  the  em¬ 
ployees  and  staff  of  the  Company  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Price  with  a  silver  salver  and  an  album  with  the  names  of  all  the 
subscribers  inserted,  in  celebration  of  their  silver  wedding,  which 
occurred  in  June  last.  Mr.  VV.  E.  Price,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  President  of  the  Southern  District  Association  of  Gas  Engi¬ 
neers  and  Managers  in  1902;  while  he  at  the  present  time  occupies 
the  position  of  Hon.  Secretary.  He  is  also  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commercial  Section  of  the  Association,  and  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  before  a  Conference  of  Commercial  Sections  the  pressing 
need  of  a  “  Publicity  Campaign.” 


A  copy  of  the  August  issue  of  a  Japanese  monthly,  “The 
Musashino,”  to  hand  contains  the  announcement  of  the  marriage, 
on  July  20,  of  Mr.  Shigeyoshi  Suzuki,  of  the  Tokyo  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  to  Miss  Kishi.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  at  the 
Daijingu  Shrine  at  Hibiya.  A  dinner  and  reception  were  given 
at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Tokyo,  in  celebration  of  the  event. 

The  post  of  junior  assistant  to  Mr.  R.  Nelson  at  the  East  Hull 
Gas-Works  (advertised  in  the  “Journal”  of  the  5th  inst.)  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sydney  Hole,  of  Leeds. 
Mr.  Hole  has  been  trained  at  the  Leeds  Gas-Works  under  the 
Chief  Chemist,  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  and  holds  a  first-class  “  Honours  ” 
certificate  in  “Gas  Engineering.”  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Walter  Hole,  of  Leeds. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Windsor  Town  Council,  reference 
was  made  by  Alderman  Clarke  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  C.  Sainty, 
the  Water- Works  Manager,  after  many  years’  service  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Corporation.  He  said  he  was  sure  it  was  the  wish 
of  every  member  of  the  Council  that  Mr.  Sainty  might  be  spared 
many  years  to  look  back  upon  the  times  when  he  had  tried,  if  any 
man  had,  to  do  his  duty.  He  moved  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  carried :  “  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  be  given 
to  Mr.  Sainty  for  his  long  services  and  for  the  loyal  and  steadfast 
way  in  which  he  has  carried  out  his  work.”  Mr.  Sainty  returned 
thanks. 

The  annual  outing,  at  Bournemouth,  of  the  staff  and  employees 
of  the  South  Hants  Water-Works  Company  was  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  some  interesting  presentations.  Mr.  George  Green- 
slade,  the  retiring  Manager,  was  handed,  on  behalf  of  the 
employees,  a  beautifully  executed  illuminated  address,  which  read 
as  follows :  “We,  the  employees  of  the  South  Hants  Water-Works 
Company,  learn  with  deep  regret  of  your  decision  to  resign  the 
position  of  Manager  after  32  years’  strenuous  and  faithful  service 
to  the  Company.  We  heartily  unite  in  offering  you  the  accom¬ 
panying  gift  as  a  small  expression  of  our  esteem,  and  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness  and  goodwill  which  you  have 
shown  to  one  and  all  under  your  charge.  While  regretting  the 
severance  of  the  happy  relationship  which  has  always  existed 
between  us  as  manager  and  workers,  our  best  wishes  follow  you 
in  your  retirement,  and  we  express  the  hope  that  you  may  be 
spared  many  years  to  enjoy  your  well-earned  rest.”  Mr.  Green- 
slade,  in  responding,  said  he  had  received  a  very  handsome  silver 
salver  with  the  names  of  the  Directors  inscribed  on  it.  Though 
he  ceased  to  be  an  official  of  the  Company,  he  hoped  to  be  spared 
many  years  to  enjoy  their  friendship.  A  silver  butter-dish  and 
cruet  were  subsequently,  on  behalf  of  the  employees,  handed  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  Greenslade,  the  son  of  the  retiring  Manager,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage.  This  was  suitably  acknowledged  ;  and 
the  health  of  the  new  Manager  (Mr.  Dawson  Kitchingman)  was 
then  drunk. 


ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  MEMORANDA. 

Where  Travellers  Sleep— Wood  Casing  and  Electric  Wiring  in  Hotels— 
The  Immovable  Caterers— “  Ignoramus!  ” — Secret  of  the  Success 
of  High-Pressure  Gas-Lamps  —  The  “Electrician’s”  Erratic 
Moods — A  Nasty  Collapse. 

There  is  anguish  among  electrical  folks  in  the  Metropolis;  and 
our  friends  of  the  Electrical  Press  are  sharing  in  it.  It  has  been 
announced — and  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  “  alarming  suggestion  ” 
that  the  Building  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  are 
considering  the  question  of  promulgating  an  edict  to  the  effect  that 
electric  wiring  in  all  buildings  where  hotel  or  sleeping  accommo¬ 
dation  is  provided  for  the  public  shall  be  encased  throughout  in 
steel  tubing.  The  reason  that  this  matter  is  under  consideration 
is  that  the  Building  Committee  know  that  “  several  of  the  recent 
big  fires  in  the  Metropolis  were  caused  by  badly  insulated  electric 
wires.”  The  County  Council  Committee  are  told  by  the  Electrical 
Press  that  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  support  the  state¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  offices  of  the  electrical  papers 
referred  to ;  and  if  there  were,  it  might  be — we  repeat  “might  be” 
— conveniently  forgotten.  But  the  County  Council  have  the  London 
Fire  Brigade  under  their  charge;  and  there  may  be  evidence  in 
that  quarter  which  has  not  come  within  the  ken  of  the  electrical 
papers.  However,  they  are  very  angry  over  the  matter ;  so  angry 
that  the  “  Electrical  Review  ”  as  good  as  tell  the  County  Council 
that  steel  casing  has  been  as  great  a  culprit  as  wood  casing  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  fire-raising.  The  “  Review  ”  might  have  kept  that 
to  themselves.  This  is  what  it  very  undiplomatically  says:  “There 
are  numerous  buildings  of  every  size  and  description  which  were 
wired  twenty  or  more  years  ago  in  wood  casing,  and  in  which 
the  installation  is  to-day  in  irreproachable  condition ;  while  any 
contractor  or  consulting  engineer  can  point  to  cases  where  steel 
tubing  put  in  but  few  years  ago  has  failed  disastrously.”  The 
reason  given  is  bad  workmanship,  despite  rules  and  regulations  by 
the  hundred,  and  Fire  Office  inspections.  Those  buildings  that 
are  electric  wired  in  wood  casing,  and  have  escaped,  have  some¬ 
thing  for  which  to  be  thankful ;  those  that  have  not  escaped  have 
something  to  deplore.  It  is  not  altogether  a  question  of  wood  or 
steel  casing  or  bad  or  good  workmanship,  whether  or  not  fires 
occur.  There  is  something  else,  and  electricians  know  it.  Fires 
have  occurred  in  places  in  which  there  has  been  a  thorough  in¬ 
spection  of  the  wiring,  and  no  defect  has  been  traced ;  and  the  fires 
have  not  occurred  immediately  installation  has  been  made.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  considered  that  any  compulsory  encasing  in  steel  tubing 
would  be  a  costly  affair  for  hotels  and  all  other  places  in  which 
sleeping  accommodation  is  provided  for  travellers.  But  if  there  is 
superior  virtue  in  steel  tubing  in  contrast  with  wood  casing,  then 
the  public  ought  to  have  the  protection,  no  matter  the  cost.  Like 
the  thief  who  comes  in  the  night,  so  these  electrically  generated 
fires  frequently  occur  when  the  world  is  asleep;  and  just  as  no 
one  knows  the  day  or  the  hour  when  the  thief  is  coming,  so  no 
one  knows  the  day  or  the  hour  when  these  fires  are  going  to  occur. 
It  is  in  their  insidious  character  that  their  greatest  danger  lies. 
The  “  Electrical  Review  ”  in  connection  with  the  proposal  refers 
to  the  “tyrrany  ”  [sic]  of  “  self-government.”  That  must  be  some¬ 
thing  terrible.  ' 

Another  matter  over  which  the  great  part  of  the  electrical 
industry  represented  in  the  person  of  Mr.  A.  Hugh  Seabrook  is 
fearfully  pained  is  that  the  caterers  at  the  forthcoming  Electric 
Exhibition  at  Olympia  will  not  use  electricity,  but  will  adhere  to 
gas.  Mr.  Seabrook  has  been  urging  that  pressure  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  caterers  to  get  them  to  adopt  electric 
cooking  ;  but  the  caterers  refuse  to  commit  themselves,  and  their 
business,  to  the  suggested  uncertainty  and  uneconomy.  This 
display  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  caterers  in  the  preservation 
of  their  reputation  is  painful  to  Mr.  Seabrook,  because  it  proves 
to  the  public  that  the  largest  caterers  in  London  (Messrs.  Lyons 
and  Co.),  who  naturally  follow  very  closely  all  matters  appertain¬ 
ing  to  their  business,  are  not  converts  to  the  use  of  electricity 
in  the  kitchen.  We  charged  Mr.  Seabrook  the  other  week  with 
some  loose  and  absurd  statements  anent  gas  cooking,  as  well  as 
about  tainted  food.  We  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Seabrook  and  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  staff  of  the  “  Electrical  Review  ”  have  fre¬ 
quently  to  our  knowledge  partaken  heartily  of  gas-cooked  food, 
without  complaint  as  to  “taint.”  All  which  is  testimony  to  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  Mr.  Seabrook’s  flabby  assertions.  The  same  character 
of  looseness  apparently  applies  to  his  exertions  in  the  “  Review  ”  to 
get  the  caterers  at  Olympia  to  change  from  gas  to  electricity  for 
cooking.  Inoneletter,  heremarked:  “I  say  emphatically  that  proper 
steps  were  not  taken  to  induce  them  to  use  electricity.  .  .  . 

The  attitude  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  feebleness  itself 
when  Mr.  Cottam  raised  the  question  at  a  meeting  of  the  Honor¬ 
ary  Advisory  Committee  some  months  ago.”  Mr.  Seabrook  has 
since  withdrawn  his  emphatic  and  ill-founded  statement,  and  in  a 
manner  which  shows  the  extent  of  the  defect  in  his  knowledge. 
He  has  since  been  informed  as  to  the  steps  that  were  taken, 

“  which  probably  were  not  so  active  as  they  would  have  been 
had  the  Committee  been  composed  of  electric  cooking  manufac¬ 
turers  only,  and  were  not  the  steps  referred  to  in  my  letter ;  but 
undoubtedly  a  strung  line  was  taken,  with,  unfortunately,  no  success. 
So  the  Committee  are  entitled  to  my  withdrawal  of  my  criticism 
of  their  action.”  How  very  nice  and  condescending  of  Mr.  Sea¬ 
brook.  But  why  did  he  not  get  a  little  nearer  the  truth  before 
saying  “  emphatically  ”  that  proper  steps  were  not  taken  to  induce 
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the  caterers  to  use  electricity  ?  The  fact  that  “  a  strong  line  was 
taken,”  but  without  success,  is  the  clearest  possible  testimony  as 
to  the  present  views  of  Messrs.  Lyons  and  Co.  on  the  subject  of 
electricity  as  an  agent  in  culinary  operations. 

“  Ignoramus  ”  has  written  an  article  in  the  “  Electrical  Engineer  ” 
on  that  subject  of  perennial  interest,  showrooms.  He  justifies 
the  title  he  selected  for  himself  by  more  points  than  one.  Nearly 
all  he  says  has  been  said  by  others  before  him.  Towards  the  end, 
however,  he  gives  to  gas  authorities  the  palm  for  the  enterprise 
they  display  in  their  showrooms.  He  thinks  the  success  of  gas 
undertakings  is  well  deserved — apparently  only  on  account  of  their 
methods  of  advertising,  and  not  on  any  other  ground.  We  see  this 
from  what  follows  :  “  Of  course,  gas  must  ultimately  give  way  to 
electricity,  because  of  the  inherent  good  qualities  of  the  latter,  which 
no  mismanagement  can  effect.  But  meanwhile  gas  engineers,  handi¬ 
capped  as  they  are  with  a  filthy  illuminant,  have  earned  our  sincerest 
admiration  by  the  way  in  which  they  have  staved  off  the  (to  them) 
evil  day.”  The  ideas  of  “  Ignoramus  ”  do  not  find  expression  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  relating  to  gas  undertakings,  nor  in 
the  recently  published  Census  of  Production  return,  in  which  in¬ 
formation  is  supplied  regarding  both  gas  and  electricity  concerns. 
But  although,  taking  him  at  his  own  valuation,  the  dictionary 
would  describe  the  writer  of  the  article  as  ignorant,  a  blockhead, 
and  a  stupid,  he  might  be  courteous,  and  refrain  from  such  de¬ 
scriptive  terms  as“  filthy.”  However,  the  differences  in  the  show¬ 
rooms  of  gas  and  electricity  undertakings  are  not  to  his  liking ; 
but  he  finds  one  excuse  in  the  fact  that  “  we  [that  is  electricity 
folks]  are  on  the  winning  side,  and  we  know  it.”  Knowing  this, 
he  counsels  electricity  undertakings  to — instead  of  merely  allow¬ 
ing  electricity  to  slowly  win  its  way  purely  on  its  merits — oust  gas 
from  its  position  of  nearly  universal  popularity  by  extensive  adver¬ 
tising,  “  regardless  of  cost.”  And  this  after  all  the  advertising 
literature  from  electrical  undertakings  that  we  have  seen,  and 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds  spent  annually  upon 
publicity  (of  a  more  or  less  honest  character)  by  the  electrical 
industry.  It  is  a  big  business  that  it  is  lightly  suggested  shall 
be  ousted  promptly,  “regardless  of  cost.”  “Ignoramus!”  The 
poor  fellow  is  partly  backed  up  by  a  new  venture  of  the  same 
paper  which  gave  space  to  his  effusion.  This  new  venture  is  in 
the  form  of  a  monthly  supplement,  to  be  known  as  the  “  Electrical 
Manufacturer  and  Installation  Engineer.”  In  the  introductory 
lines  of  the  first  issue,  we  read :  “  The  electric  light  is  now  installed 
as  a  matter  of  course  into  [sic]  even  small  cottages ;  gas-lighted 
shops  are  comparatively  rare.”  Perhaps  the  writers  of  the  article 
and  of  the  introduction  to  the  supplement  are  one  and  the  same 
person.  If  they  are  not,  the  latter  is  entitled  so  far  as  we  have 
quoted  from  him  to  the  same  appellation,  “  Ignoramus !  ” 

We  have  found  the  reason  why  high-pressure  gas  is  “  ousting  ” 
electric  arc  lamps — flame  and  otherwise — from  the  outsides  of 
shops.  The  secret  leaks  out  in  an  article  by  “Dumb  Friend” 
(who  if  dumb  makes  an  excellent  windy  showing  in  print)  in  the 
“  Electrical  Review.”  The  article  censures  the  formalism  of 
municipal  committees,  and  taunts  the  members  with  assuming  the 
possession  of  knowledge  that  (so  they  think)  justifies  them  in  usurp¬ 
ing  the  technical  control  of  the  engineer.  A  concrete  illustration 
is  given  ;  and  it  is  this  that  throws  light  on  the  cause  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  high-pressure  lighting.  It  is  quite  simple,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  economy,  efficiency,  or  any  other  merit.  This  is  what 
we  learn :  The  gas  companies  recently  tried,  with  a  large  amount 
of  success,  to  obtain  the  universal  adoption  of  high-pressure 
gas  for  outside  lighting.  The  prices  charged  by  them  for  supply 
and  maintenance  are  “  ridiculously  ”  low — in  fact,  much  lower 
than  the  present  rates  for  flame  arc  lamps.  Handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  privilege  to  experiment  with  the  ratepayers’  money,  the 
electrical  engineer  has  to  evolve  theoretical  [?  theatrical]  schemes 
to  endeavour  to  out-do  his  rivals.  A  reduction  in  the  price  of 
current  for  outside  lighting  is,  of  course,  his  ultimate  aim  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  Lighting  Committee  will  agree  to 
without  some  weeks  of  discussion.  Finally,  when  they  are  really 
persuaded  that  the  engineer  has  advised  them  well,  it  is  too  late  ; 
for  the  gas  company  have  not  been  idle,  and  the  high-pressure 
gas  is  installed  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other.  In  novel¬ 
ette  style,  the  statement  proceeds:  “Heartbroken,  the  engineer 
hunts  for  another  idea  which  will,  no  doubt  in  time — perhaps  a 
long  time — be  sanctioned  by  the  Lighting  Committee  and  put  into 
operation.  But  again  too  late ;  the  private  company  is  once  more 
in  front  of  him.”  Of  course,  we  need  not  accept  the  explanation 
as  true.  Knowing  what  we  do,  the  inclination  of  our  belief  as  to 
the  real  causes  for  the  success  of  high-pressure  gas  lighting  is 
quite  in  another  direction. 

Competition  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  safeguards  that  the 
purchaser  has  ;  but  the  “  Electrician  ”  in  discussing  some  of  the 
effects  of  competition  informs  its  readers  that  it  is  now  recognized 
that  competition  without  compromise  is  neither  in  the  interest  of 
buyer  nor  seller,  of  consumer  nor  producer.  A  case  in  point  is 
found  in  the  cessation  of  cut-throat  rivalry  between  the  various 
agencies  competing  for  the  traffic  of  London,  and  another  is  seen 
in  the  similar  policy  of  the  railway  companies.  Our  contemporary 
cannot  use  as  further  examples  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
electrical  manufacturing  industry,  nor  those  obtaining  among  the 
electrical  journals.  There  is,  however,  the  Holborn  affair  that 
might  have  been  quoted,  but  was  not.  Then  it  goes  on  to  tell  its 
readers  of  the  very  commonplace  and  well-known  fact  that  there 
has  been  some  acute  and  very  bitter  controversy  between  elec¬ 
trical  and  gas  engineers,  adding  :  “  We  hope  we  have  at  no  time 
done  anything  to  embitter  the  relations  between  us  and  them  ; 


they  have  undoubtedly  as  much  right  to  conduct  their  business 
in  their  own  way  as  we  have  to  conduct  ours.”  Well  said;  but 
is  it  all  true  ?  We  remember  that  the  “  Electrician  ”  has  said 
things  that  were  somewhat  rancorous  about  street  lighting  con¬ 
tracts;  we  know,  too,  of  statements  inferring  oblique  or  unfair 
methods  on  the  part  of  a  gas  company  or  gas  companies  who 
had  secured  certain  of  the  contracts.  We  recollect  further  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  “  Electrician  ”  to  commit  itself 
to  a  categorical  statement  of  an  instance  of  what  they  alleged. 
But  the  endeavour  was  futile.  The  allegation  was  carefully  left 
unsupported;  and  perhaps  our  contemporary  in  its  own  interests 
and  for  its  own  peace  of  mind  was  wise.  Yet  it  now  in  sublimely 
innocent  words  says:  “We  hope  we  have  at  no  time  done  any¬ 
thing  to  embitter  the  relations  between  us  and  them.”  There 
must  have  been  a  large  amount  of  tongue  in  the  cheek  when  those 
words  were  written. 

But  the  “  Electrician  ”  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  erratic.  In  the 
issue  succeeding  the  one  in  whicn  the  statement  referred  to 
above  appears,  an  invitation  is  magnanimously  issued  to  gas  con¬ 
sumers  generally,  and  to  ourselves  in  particular,  to  visit  the 
forthcoming  Electric  Exhibition  at  Olympia.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  invitation  was  unnecessary.  But  in  tendering 
it,  our  contemporary  says  that  the  “Journal  ”  “has  lately  been 
worried  about  certain  facts  regarding  the  ‘Tricity’  cooker,  and, 
instead  of  applying  direct  to  the  makers  of  this  effective  and 
efficient  device,  asked  an  explanation  of  11s.”  Now  what  is 
the  use  of  making  misstatements  of  this  kind?  On  July  25,  we 
asked  the  Berry  Construction  Company  to  reply  to  certain  points. 
Failing  that  Company,  on  Aug.  15,  we  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  “  Electrician  ”  would  oblige.  On  Aug.  29  (p.  539)  we  quoted 
our  contemporary’s  “  weak  evasion.”  Where  is  the  justification 
for  our  contemporary’s  present  assertion  ? 

According  to  electric  theory  and  literature,  electric  wires  do  not 
fuse  and  cause  fires  and  large  extinctions ;  in  practice,  they  do. 
The  Blackwall  Tunnel— a  nasty  place  for  such  a  thing  to  occur— 
experienced  the  fusing  of  an  electric  wire  last  Tuesday  night ;  and 
the  convenient  thoroughfare  was  “  plunged  ”  in  darkness.  It  was 
a  wonder  there  was  not  a  serious  panic,  seeing  that  the  collapse 
occurred  soon  after  seven  o’clock,  when  (we  cannot  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  reporters’  estimates)  “  thousands  ”  of  workers  were 
passing  through  the  tunnel,  and  had  to  grope  their  way  along 
until  they  reached  the  other  end.  The  police  found  it  necessary 
to  close  the  tunnel  to  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic,  as  the  fusion 
was  so  extensive  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  repairs  that 
evening  so  as  to  restore  the  lights.  The  result  was  that  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  the  convenience  of  Blackwall  Tunnel 
had  to  be  denied  to  the  public.  This  would  not  have  happened 
had  the  illuminant  been  gas  with  (they  would  be  most  suitable  for 
this  position)  inverted  incandescent  burners.  Gas-pipes  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  fusing. 


Scottish  Junior  Gas  Association — Western  District. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  this  Association  (Mr.  D. 
Fulton,  of  Dawsholm)  has  prepared  the  syllabus  of  business  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Western  District  during  the  coming  winter. 
It  is  as  follows  :  Oct.  7.  Opening  address  by  the  President  (Mr. 
James  M'Ghee,  of  Glasgow),  and  address  by  Mr.  W.  Carmichael 
Peebles,  of  Edinburgh,  on  “  Governors.”  Oct.  21.  Visit  to  the 
Helensburgh  Gas-Works.  Nov.  4.  A  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Grant, 
of  Glasgow,  on  “  Prepayment  Meters.”  Nov.  18.  Visit  to  the 
Barrowfield  Iron-Works.  Dec.  2.  A  paper  on  “  Electricity  in  a 
Gas-Works,”  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of  Falkirk,  and  a  short  address  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  M'Lusky,  of  Perth.  Dec.  16.  Annual  Social.  Jan  13. 
Coffee  Meeting.  Jan.  27.  Visit  to  the  Kirkintilloch  Gas-Works, 
and  a  paper  on  the  Kirkintilloch  Boosting  Plant,  by  Mr.  J. 
Bell,  of  Kirkintilloch.  Feb.  10.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Watson  M. 
Cowie,  of  Locherbie,  on  “  Experiences  of  a  Manager  in  a  Small  Gas- 
Works.”  Feb.  24.  Visit  to  the  Hamilton  Gas-Works.  March  9. 
A  paper  on  “  Some  Notes  on  a  Scheme  of  Reconstruction,”  by 
Mr.  R.  D.  Robertson,  of  Airdrie.  March  30.  Joint  visit  to  the 
Alloa  Gas-Works.  April  13.  Annual  general  meeting,  and 
lecture  by  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow. 


A  Knighthood  for  Mr.  Askwith.— The  King  has  conferred  upon 
Mr.  G.  R.  Askwith  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  invested  him 
with  the  Insignia  of  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  (Civil  Division).  Mr.  Askwith’s  name  is  well  known  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  position  as  Comptroller-General  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial,  Labour,  and  Statistical  Departments  of  the  Board  ot  trade; 
and  he  has  frequently  rendered  excellent  service  in  the  settlement 


>f  industrial  disputes. 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire  District  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers 
ind  Managers. — We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Octavius  Thomas,  the 
rlon.  Secretary,  that  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  will  be  held  at 
he  Bush  Hotel,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  on  Wednesday  of  next  week, 
n  addition  to  the  formal  business,  there  will  be  the  Presidential 
\ddress  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Swain,  of  Pontypridd;  and  a  paper  by  Mr. 
[.  E.  Kenshole,  on  “  The  Merthyr  Gas  Company  and  their  Works. 
\fter  luncheon  (at  which  the  Chairman  and  Directors  ot  the 
VIerthyr  Gas  Company  will  be  the  hosts),  the  members  will  visit 
he  gas-works,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Kenshole,  the  Engineer 
rnd  Manager. 
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GLASGOW  AND  HIGH=PRESSURE  LIGHTING. 


Visits  of  the  Deputation  of  the  Corporation  to  Inspect  the  Installa¬ 
tions  in  London  and  the  Crystal  Palace. 

A  deputation  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  arrived  in  London 
on  Saturday  afternoon  to  inspect  the  high-pressure  gas  lighting  in 
the  streets  of  the  City  of  London.  The  deputation  consisted  of 
Bailies  Paxton  and  Kirkland,  the  Convener  and  Sub-Convener  of 
the  Gas  Committee,  Councillor  Pratt,  the  Convener  of  the  Light¬ 
ing  Committee,  Councillor  R.  S.  Brown,  Convener  of  the  Watching 
Committee,  and  Councillors  James  Stewart  (Bromielaw  Ward), 
James  Stewart  (Townhead  Ward),  accompanied  by  their  Gas 
Engineer  (Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Immediate  Past- 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers),  Mr.  S.  B.  Lang- 
lands,  the  Lighting  Inspector,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Cairns,  of  the  Town 
Clerk’s  Department. 

The  deputation  arrived  in  London  at  four  p.m.,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived,  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Streets  Committee,  by  Mr.  Deputy  C. 
Morton,  M.P.  The  first  proceeding  was  to  visit  the  Crystal  Palace, 
to  inspect  the  high-pressure  lighting  on  the  Keith  system,  installed 
by  the  South  Suburban  Gas  Company.  The  deputation  was 
received  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Whimster  and  Mr.  H.  Baldry,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  S.  Y.  Shoubridge,  the  Engineer  and  Manager  of  the  Company, 
who  conducted  the  party  through  the  grounds,  &c.,  and  explained 
the  lighting. 

Yesterday  (Monday)  morning,  the  deputation  visited  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  and  were  received  at  the  Public  Health  Department  by 
Deputy  Morton  and  the  officials,  when  matters  concerning  the 
high-pressure  lighting  of  the  City  were  discussed. 

In  the  evening,  after  dinner  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  the  deputa¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Morton  (who  is  Past-Chairman  of 
the  Streets  Committee),  Mr.  J.  W.  Domoney,  Deputy  Matthew 
Wallace,  Mr.  Jacques  Abady,  Mr.  Frank  Sumner  (City  Engi¬ 
neer),  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodenough  (representing  the  Gaslight  and 
Coke  Company),  Mr.  W.  Doig-Gibb  (the  Engineer  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company),  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Liberty  (the  City 
Lighting  Inspector),  commenced  their  inspection  of  the  streets 
and  the  bridges  of  the  City.  These  include  Blackfriars,  South¬ 
wark,  and  London  bridges,  all  of  which  have  been  lighted 
with  high-pressure  gas  during  the  last  ten  years.  Particular 
interest  was  taken  in  the  new  installation  of  the  centrally-hung 
high-pressure  inverted  gas-lamps  in  Cannon  Street,  where  the 
system  was  explained,  and  the  lamps  raised  and  lowered  from 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  to  the  pavement  level,  and  vice  versa, 
while  the  lamps  were  in  lighting.  On  leaving  the  City,  the 
deputation,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodenough  and 
Mr.  Jacques  Abady  (the  Chairman  of  the  Works  Committee  of  the 
City  of  Westminster),  made  a  tour  of  the  City  of  Westminster  to 
inspect  the  new  high  and  low  pressure  gas-lamps  recently  erected 
under  the  Westminster  contract. 

The  deputation  leave  London  to-day  (Tuesday)  for  Birmingham, 
to  inspect  the  lighting  there. 

On  Thursday,  the  deputation  leave  London  for  Berlin,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  magnificent  system  of  high-pressure 
gas  lighting  in  that  city. 

Inspection  at  Manchester. 

On  their  way  to  London,  the  deputation  visited  Manchester,  on 
Friday,  to  inspect  the  lighting  there.  They  were  received  by 
Mr.  W.  Kay,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Chairman  (Alderman  R.  Gibson),  Alderman 
Birkbeck,  Alderman  Harrop,  and  Councillor  J.  R.  Smith.  In 
their  inspection  during  the  evening  of  the  streets  now  illuminated 
by  the  high-pressure  system,  the  party  were  accompanied  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Newbigging,  the  Chief  Gas  Engineer  to  the  Corporation, 
Mr.  Frederick  Price,  Superintendent  of  the  Gas  Department, 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  Brocklebank,  Superintendent  of  Street  Mains  and 
Lighting. 

As  stated  in  previous  issues  of  the  “  Journal,”  the  Manchester 
Corporation  have  now  in  use  in  the  centre  of  the  city  60  high- 
pressure  lamps  of  1500-candle  power,  and  a  further  extension 
of  the  system  to  Oldham  Street  is  about  to  be  carried  out,  at  the 
request  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  thoroughfare.  Of  the  22  lamps 
on  the  Piccadilly  area,  one  is  of  3000-candle  power ;  and  since  the 
installation  of  the  new  system,  the  public  have  been  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  steady,  white  light  of  the  lamps,  coupled  with  their 
great  diffusive  power.  The  many  inquiries  the  Gas  Department 
officials  have  received  from  business  houses  and  tradesmen  in  the 
city  indicate  a  still  further  extension  of  the  system  for  the  lighting 
up  of  business  premises.  The  present  plant  of  the  Corporation, 
with  the  two  compressors,  is  capable  of  meeting  an  extension  up 
to  400  lamps  of  1500-candle  power. 


St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  Kensington,  was  the  scene  of  the  wed¬ 
ding,  on  Saturday,  the  gth  inst.,  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett,  the 
Engineer  and  Manager  of  the  Redhill  Gas  Company,  the  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Bennett,  of  Herne  Bay.  The  bride  was 
Miss  Frances  Cox  Smale,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smale,  of 
Ystrad  Hall,  Llandovery.  Subsequently  a  reception  was  held  at 
the  Royal  Palace  Hotel,  Kensington.  Among  the  presents  (some 
eighty  in  number)  was  a  handsome  dining-room  clock  from  the 
Directors  of  the  Redhill  Gas  Company,  and  a  spirit  tantalus  from 
the  Company’s  employees. 


FRENCH  COMMISSIONS’  REPORTS. 


It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  the  Societe  Technique  du  Gaz 
struck  out  a  new  line  in  appointing  permanent  Commissions,  or 
special  Committees,  to  collect,  consider,  and  report  upon  infor¬ 
mation  and  facts  relating  to  different  departments  of  the  gas 
industry.  There  were  five  of  such  divisions  to  deal  respectively 
with  the  principal  branches  of  gas  interests — viz.,  coal  analysis, 
manufacture,  distribution,  application,  and  technical  training. 
Though  time,  of  course,  has  not  as  yet  allowed  of  anything  very 
definite  being  done,  the  reports  of  these  Commissions  (which  we 
recently  received  through  the  courtesy  of  M.  Marquisan,  the 
President  of  the  Societe  Technique,  and  which  were  presented  to, 
but  not  read  at,  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Society)  show 
that  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  work  has  been  got  through.  The 
outlines  of  the  Commissions’  fields  of  labour  have  been  mapped 
out,  and  preparations  made  for  collecting,  digesting,  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  the  technical  matter  relating  to  their  different  spheres  of 
activity. 

COMMISSION  ON  COAL  ANALYSIS. 

This  preparatory  work  particularly  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Coal  Analysis.  It  was  only  formed  last  winter, 
and  has  met  a  few  times  with  a  view  to  defining  its  programme, 
and  of  ascertaining  both  its  immediate  and  future  objects.  With¬ 
out  pretending  to  lay  down  any  dogmatic  official  theory,  it  will 
direct  its  labours  towards  the  following  goals — 

(a)  To  define  as  clearly  as  possible  the  qualities  of  different 

gas  coals,  and  methods  of  analysis  applicable  to  them. 

(b)  To  supply  gas-works  with  useful  hints  and  practical  means 

of  controlling  deliveries  of  coal. 

(r)  To  place  at  the  disposal  of  gas-works  a  collective  technical 
organization,  either  specially  formed  or  by  utilizing 
what  already  exists,  to  afford  as  accurate  analyses  as 
necessary,  and  to  make  tests  on  coal  under  working 
conditions.  Such  organization  would  be  able  to  keep 
gas-works  subscribing  to  it  in  touch  with  its  work  by 
periodical  confidential  notes. 

(d)  To  establish  a  standard  specification  for  the  purchase  of 
coals. 

Some  information  has  already  been  collected  on  these  various 
points ;  but  a  number  of  members  could  give  valuable  help  to  the 
Commission  by  communicating  useful  facts,  which  they  may  have 
in  their  possession,  upon  the  following  and  other  questions — 

x.  Purchase  of  gas  coals;  data  concerning  purchase  agree¬ 
ments;  reservations  or  rebates  in  anticipation  of  pos¬ 
sible  defaults — such  as  excess  of  moisture  or  ash  ; 
copies  of  existing  contracts. 

2.  Carriage  of  coal ;  capacity  of  waggons ;  liming,  tarpaulins, 

discharging  arrangements  from  boats. 

3.  Storing  and  screening. 

4.  Keeping  in  store,  and  precautions  against  spontaneous 

combustion. 

5.  Causes  of  deterioration  of  coal  in  store,  and  the  best  pre¬ 

cautions  against  it. 

6.  Taking  of  samples  for  analysis. 

7.  Measurement  in  the  works  or  laboratory  of  the  amount  of 

moisture  and  ash. 

8.  What  is  practically  required  from  tests  of  samples  ? 

9.  Commercial  analysis  of  gas  coals ;  management  of  crucible 

and  distillation  tests. 

10.  Calorific  power  of  coals,  with  bomb  or  otherwise. 

11.  Methods  to  facilitate  complete  or  partial  analysis  of  coals 

in  all  works,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  carrying 
out  of  contracts  by  the  collieries. 

To  the  Commission  it  appears  that  both  the  most  important 
and  the  most  difficult  part  of  its  work  is  the  realization  of  the 
collective  technical  organization  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( c ).  Its 
only  chance  of  success  lies  in  the  direct  communication  to  it  of 
ideas  on  the  part  of  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  gas  com¬ 
panies.  Analogous  efforts  have  been  made  abroad — as  seen  in 
the  Association  of  Swiss  Gas-Works  for  the  purchase  of  coal, 
the  Federal  Swiss  Laboratory  for  the  test  of  fuel  at  Zurich,  the 
Technical  Instruction  Institute  at  Carlsruhe  and  the  Experimental 
Works  and  Laboratory  of  Dr.  H.  Bunte  and  Dr.  I\.  Bunte.  The 
assistance  both  of  gas  companies  and  of  individual  engineers  is 
required  if  successful  results  are  to  be  achieved.  Only  by  willing 
co-operation  will  equitable  clauses  in  coal  contracts  and  their 
observance  in  carrying  them  out  be  attained. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  list  of  papers  and  documents 
collected  by  the  Commission. 

COMMISSION  ON  MANUFACTURE. 

Perhaps  more  interest  will  attach  to  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Manufacture  of  Gas,  which  embodies  a  review  of  im¬ 
provements  effected  in  manufacture  during  the  previous  year. 
As  the  report  says,  however,  nothing  of  sensational  novelty  is 
revealed. 

As  regards  carbonization,  the  examination  of  the  new  methods 
of  distillation  continues,  and  figures  are  published  from  time  to 
time  on  the  working  of  the  intermittent  vertical  retort  (Bueb), 
the  continuous  (Woodall-Duckham  and  Glover-West),  and  hori¬ 
zontal  or  inclined  retort-chambers.  Unfortunately,  the  papers 
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published  often  lose  part  of  their  documentary  value,  owing  to 
lack  of  sufficient  preciseness  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  results  were  obtained.  For  example,  in  a  paper  [“Journal,” 
Vol.  CX„  p.  167]  by  Dr.  R.  Geipert  in  the  “Journal  fur  Gasbe- 
leuchtung  ”  (April  16,  1910),  recording  tests  made  on  the  latest 
model  of  a  Bueb  bench  of  eighteen  retorts,  it  is  stated  that  the 
bench  can  produce  17,000  cubic  metres  of  gas  per  man  per  squad. 

In  a  previous  issue  of  the  same  journal  (March  5,  19x0),  Herr 
Peischer,  describing  tests  on  the  horizontal  chambers  at  Inns¬ 
bruck,  gives  them  as  equal  to  a  make  of  1800  cubic  metres  per 
man  [see  “Journal,”  Vol.  CX.,  p.  231].  On  the  other  hand, 

M.  Rank,  the  Engineer  at  Munich,  gives  a  make  of  18,000  cubic 
metres  per  man  and  per  day  with  the  inclined  chambers  there. 
The  juxtaposition  of  these  figures  shows  that  they  cannot  be  useful 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  owing  to  their  defect  of  not  defining 
in  detail  the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  work  done  by  each 

man.  _  . 

The  new  methods  of  carbonization  seem  to  continue  to  take 
their  stand  on  long  carbonization  in  bulk  (horizontal  retorts  of 
6  metres  with  minimum  charges  of  600  kilos.,  filled-up  vertical 
retorts,  and  chambers).  This  best  solves  labour  difficulties,  while 
enabling  the  maximum  number  of  calories  per  ton  to  be  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  Dr.  Bueb  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  as  he  has  modi¬ 
fied  his  bench  of  12  vertical  retorts  into  one  of  18  retorts  of 
smaller  section,  with  which  he  seems  to  have  effected  consider¬ 
able  economy  in  fuel  without  greater  labour  owing  to  working  in 
series  of  three  retorts.  A  definite  opinion  would  be  premature, 
especially  in  France,  where  the  antiquated  question  of  lighting 
power  seems  to  bar  the  road  along  which  English  and  German 
engineers  are  moving.  Without  fear  of  being  thought  para¬ 
doxical,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  report  of  M.  Dausset  to 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  (Bulletin  Municipal  Officiel  of 
Paris,  Jan.  7, 1911,  p.  178),  where,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  the 
lighting  power  of  gas  has  been  looked  at  in  a  rational  light,  is  one 
of  the  notable  facts  of  gas  manufacture  during  the  last  twelve 
months. 

Condensation. — It  would  seem  that  the  theories  of  slow  and  hot 
condensation  of  gas  continue  to  lose  ground.  The  facts  and  the 
figures  brought  forward  last  year  by  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville 
justify  the  rapid  and  brutal — one  might  say — cooling  of  gas  and 
the  immediate  arrest  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  products  of  con¬ 
densation.  The  heavy  losses  in  benzol  and  naphthalene  per 
cubic  metre  are  comparable,  but  while  o-5  gr.  less  per  cubic  metre 
of  benzol  is  insignificant,  the  same  amount  less  of  naphthalene  is 
sufficient  to  alter  completely  the  character  of  the  distribution  and 
to  do  away  with  obstructions  in  town.  Such  a  result  as  this  need 
not  be  insisted  upon.  The  practical  gas  engineer  abroad  thinks 
the  same,  if  one  may  judge  by  what  is  done  in  England  and  else¬ 
where.  [See  Note  "by  Dr.  Ott,  of  Zurich,  “Journal  des  Usines  a 
Gaz,”  Jan.  20,  1911.]  It  is  not  without  interest  to  remark  that 
these  new  theories  were  exactly  determined  by  the  Paris  Gas 
Company  in  1907.  ' 

Purification—  Two  processes  for  utilizing  the  sulphur  in  gas  to 
make  .sulphuric  acid  for  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  submitted  for 
the  test  of  practical  working.  The  Feld  process  adopts  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  iron  in  order  to  fix 
the  ammonia  in  the  state  of  sulphate.  The  metallic  sulphate 
formed  at  the  same  time  is  later  attacked  by  a  mixture  of  sulphurous 
acid  and  air  produced  by  combustion  of  sulphur  in  a  small  special 
furnace.  This  sulphur  itself  is  most  of  the  time  recuperated  from 
the  gas  when  the  latter  contains  sufficient  of  it,  which  is  generally 
the  case.  Thus  a  solution  is  obtained  progressively  enriched  in 
sulphate  of  ammonia  which  solution  is  evaporated  and  crystallized. 
The  Burkheiser  process  transforms  by  combustion  the  sulphur 
fixed  by  the  oxide  of  iron  of  the  purification.  It  sends  the  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  mixed  with  air  in  excess  thus  produced  into  am- 
moniacal  liquor  recovered  from  the  other  part,  forming  thus 
sulphite,  then  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  solution,  which  is  evaporated 
and  turned  into  crystals. 

Here  may  be  called  to  mind  the  process  which  M.  De  Lacho- 
mette  brought  forward  at  the  Congress  at  Boulogne1-'  (1888),  which 
also  utilized  the  sulphur  absorbed  by  the  purifying  material  to  pro 
duce  sulphurous  acid,  then  sulphite  of  ammonia,  transformed 
finally  into  sulphate  by  oxidation  in  air. 

A  new  method  of  using  the  usual  process  of  purification  by 
oxide  of  iron  has  been  shown  by  M.  Allner,  of  Dessau.  It  has 
been  adopted  at  Christiania,  and  consists  in  methodically  changing 
the  oxide  boxes  every  24  hours,  at  the  same  time  utilizing  Valon’s 
oxidizing  reaction,  but  with  the  proportion  of  air  of  5  and  even 
6  per  cent.  The  fixing  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  more 
rapid  than  the  oxidation  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  the  ordinary  work¬ 
ing  without  change  leads  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  to  the 
thorough  sulphuretting  of  the  first  line  and  its  being  practically 
inefficacious.  It  requires  regenerating.  Instead  of  emptying  it  to 
reoxidize  the  bulk  in  air,  the  new  method  transposes  it  into  the 
last  line  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  valves.  As  care  has  been 
taken  to  increase  the  amount  of  oxygen,  this  sulphuretted  material, 
receiving  only  gas  free  from  sulphur  with  a  little  oxygen  in  excess, 
is  progressively  regenerated,  so  as  to  be  able  to  re-enter  into  the 
first  line  without  other  manipulation  when  its  turn  comes. 

The  use  of  this  method,  in  which  the  last  purifier  box  is  always 
charged  with  sulphuret  of  iron,  only  seems  to  be  possible  if  the 
cyanide  is  taken  out  in  a  special  washer.  Otherwise,  the  gas 
charged  with  hydrocyanic  acid  passing  over  the  sulphuret  of  iron 


*  See  "Journal,”  Vol.  LII.,  p.  421. 


would  free  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  was  shown  by  the  late 
M.  Perthius  in  1895  (Twenty-Second  Congress,  Paris),  and  the 
purification  would  be  ineffective. 

COMMISSION  ON  GAS  APPLICATIONS. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Applications  of  Gas, 
Heating,  and  Motive  Power,  is  a  short  one,  and  contains  little  of 
general  interest.  During  recent  years  the  different  uses  of  gas 
have  been  extended  by  new  outlets,  assisted  by  numerous  re¬ 
newals  of  municipal  concessions  at  a  general  reduction  of  price. 
The  economic  transformation  of  modern  life  has  created  many 
needs  which  gas  every  day  supplies. 

In  the  short  time  so  far  available  to  the  Commission,  it  has 
given  attention  to  two  problems — the  rational  use  of  gas  for  heat¬ 
ing  small  apartments  ;  and  the  use  of  gas  in  bakers’  ovens. 

The  Gas  Company  of  Paris  has  instituted  a  competition  for  gas 
heating  apparatus,  cheap,  practical,  economical,  and  suitable  for 
small  households.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Commission,  this  has 
been  extended  to  meet  the  needs  of  provincial  towns  as  well;  and 
the  apparatus  is  to  work  satisfactorily  at  30  mm.  pressure. 

Gas  is  particularly  advantageous  lor  bakers’  ovens,  both  from 
the  economic  and  social  points  of  view.  It  is  proposed  to  combine 
with  the  gas  heating,  the  use  of  electricity  for  working  the  knead¬ 
ing  troughs.  To  this  end,  the  Commission  has  come  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Electrical  Union  of  Paris  with  a  view  to  arriving 
at  a  completely  satisfactory  apparatus,  which  in  due  course  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  next  Trade  Exhibition. 

Utilization  of  coke  and  tar  and  other  gas  derivatives  will  have 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  from  time  to  time. 

The  remaining  two  reports,  dealing  with  distribution  and  tech¬ 
nical  instruction,  are  more  lengthy  and  detailed  documents,  and 
will  be  noticed  subsequently. 


Manchester  and  Salford  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition. 

An  important  step  has  been  gained  in  Manchester  for  manufac¬ 
turers  of  gas-fires,  by  the  confirmation  of  the  resolution  of  the  Gas 
Committee  to  fix  gas-fires  and  other  gas-consuming  devices  of 
approved  patterns  on  simple  hire  or  on  the  three  years’  hire- 
purchase  system.  This  arrangement  comes  into  operation  on 
the  29th  inst.  While  the  increased  consumption  of  gas  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  add  very  materially  to  the  revenue  earned  by  the 
department,  the  resolution  had  the  sympathy  of  the  Council 
because  it  was  introduced  as  a  definite  step  towards  abating  the 
smoke  nuisance  in  the  city.  The  important  Smoke  Abatement 
Exhibition' which  is  to  be  held  in  Manchester  in  November  is 
receiving  the  practical  support  and  sympathy  of  all  departments 
of  the  Corporation ;  and  readers  may  again  be  reminded  of  the 
important  concessions  made  by  the  Committee  to  firms  exhibiting 
in  the  Gas  Section.  The  success  which  is  attending  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  we  learn,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  the  Gas  Section  will  be  one  of  the  strongest.  The 
exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Manchester.  Referring 
to  the  decision  of  the  City  Council  regarding  gas-fires,  Councillor 
James  Kendall,  J.P.,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Exhibition,  says: 
“  Since  this  resolution  was  passed — which  brings  us  the  support 
of  the  Society  of  British  Gas  Industries— more  than  the  amount 
of  space  originally  allotted  to  gas  exhibits  has  been  reserved  by 
manufacturers,  awaiting  the  formal  permission  of  the  Society, 
which  was  promised  us  if  we  could  get  this  concession  through.” 


Liebig's  Influence  on  Modern  Chemistry.— A  recent  number  of 
“Nature”  contained  the  text  of  a  lecture  on  “  Liebig  and  His 
Influence  on  the  Progress  of  Modern  Chemistry,”  delivered  at 
Oxford  by  Sir  William  A.  Tilden,  F.R.S.  In  the  biographical 
portion  of  the  lecture,  the  speaker  referred  to  the  appointment  of 
Liebig,  on  the  recommendation  of  Humboldt,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-one,  as  Extraordinary  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Giessen, 
which  position  he  held  from  1824  till  he  was  called  to  Munich  in 
1852.  “  In  the  Giessen  Laboratory,”  said  Sir  William,  “  were 

trained  a  considerable  number  of  chemists,  many  of  whom  be¬ 
came  the  teachers  of  the  next  generation.  From  these  teachers 
and  their  pupils,  guided  by  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the 
Giessen  school,  came  discoveries  of  first-rate  importance.  If 
Hofmann,  a  student  of  Liebig’s,  had  not  been  attracted  to  the 
study  of  aniline,  an  inconsiderable  constituent  of  coal  tar,  if  his 
pupil,  Perkin,  had  not  been  led  to  a  further  study  of  its  trans¬ 
formations,  we  should  have  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  coal- 
tar  dyes  and  the  industries  connected  therewith.  If  a  host  of 
workers  trained  in  Liebig’s  laboratory,  and  others  emulating  their 
example,  had  not  cultivated  the  study  of  all  sorts  of  carbon  com¬ 
pounds,  often  unimportant  in  themselves,  we  should  not  have  seen 
the  numerous  applications  of  chemistry  to  medicine  the  saccharin, 
aspirin,  antipyrin,  sulphonal,  &c. — nor  the  artificial  perfumes,  such 
as  those  of  violet  and  lilac,  which  are  now  made  independently  ot 
the  original  source  in  the  flowers.  Without  the  foundation  work 
I  have  mentioned,  we  could  not  now  have  the  beginnings  of  the 
true  physiology  based  on  the  study  of  chemical  and  physical  pro¬ 
cesses  and  reactions,  nor  the  possibility  of  following  the  changes 
brought  about  by  all  sorts  of  ferments,  on  the  combined  results  ot 
which  we  may  hope  to  have  a  complete  development  of  a  scientific 
system  of  medicine  and  the  treatment  of  disease.” 
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THE  INVENTION,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  PRESENT 
POSITION  OF  THE  DESSAU  VERTICAL  RETORT. 

[Communicated.] 

V. 

The  fourth  article  of  this  series  [ante,  p.  31]  was  largely  devoted 
to  a  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  Dessau  intermittent  system 
of  vertical  retorts  and  of  the  continuous  system  of  vertical 
retorts  as  represented  by  the  Glover-West  type.  The  latest 
figures  available  at  the  time  of  writing  were  quoted  in  it ;  but 
in  the  brief  interval  which  elapsed  before  the  article  saw  the 
light  in  the  columns  of  the  “  Journal,”  further  and  later  figures 
had  been  published  in  respect  of  both  the  Dessau  intermittent 
system  and  two  continuous  systems  of  vertical  retorts.  These 
and  some  other  recently  disclosed  results  may  appropriately  be 
considered  in  this  article,  which  brings  the  series  to  a  conclusion. 
Comparative  Results  with  Old  and  New  Installations. 

Objection  has  been  raised  [ante,  p.  in]  to  the  comparisons 
instituted  in  the  last  article  between  the  results  of  trials  made 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  Mariendorf  setting  of  Dessau  vertical 
retorts,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  St.  Helens  setting  of 
Glover-West  retorts.  Manifest  unfairness  is  alleged  in  regard  to 
these  comparisons,  on  the  ground  that  the  Mariendorf  results 
refer  to  the  very  latest  development  of  the  Dessau  system,  while 
the  St.  Helens  results  relate  to  the  first  trial  installation  of  Glover- 
West  retorts  put  into  operation  nearly  three  years  ago.  The 
simplest  way  of  refuting  a  charge  of  manifest  unfairness  based  on 
such  a  ground  is  to  institute  another  comparison  in  which  the 
positions  of  the  two  systems  in  respect  of  the  age  of  the  installa¬ 
tions  are  reversed.  This  course  will  now  be  taken  by  the  writer. 
But  he  would  first  point  out  in  passing,  that  the  figures  quoted  in 
the  last  article  for  the  Glover-West  system  were  those  of  the  only 
carefully  conducted  trials  of  which  detailed  results  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  up  to  the  time  of  writing.  These  trials  had  been  made 
between  May  20  and  Oct.  5,  1909  [ante,  p.  31],  while  the  trials 
of  Dessau  retorts  of  which  the  results  were  quoted  for  comparison 
were  made  on  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  5,  1909  [see  “  Journal,”  Vol.  CIX., 
p.  27] ,  or  practically  contemporaneously  with  the  Glover-West 
trials.  The  writer  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  gas-works 
manager  will  judge  the  relative  merits  of  different  types  of  settings 
by  contemporaneous  performances.  However,  the  unfairness  (if 
any)  shown  to  the  Glover- West  system  in  the  previous  article 
shall  in  the  sequel  be  transferred  to  the  Dessau  system. 

The  installation  of  Glover- West  continuous  retorts  at  the 
Droylsden  works  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  may  presumably 
be  taken  as  representing  the  very  latest  development  of  this 
system.  Gas  making  was  started  with  it  in  July,  1910.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  installation  of  Dessau  vertical  retorts  at  Cologne 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  this  system  on  a  really  large  scale ;  and 
it  was  put  into  operation  over  four  years  ago — i.e ,  about  Mid¬ 
summer,  1907.  Hence  the  writers’  critics  must  agree  that  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  results  obtained  in  these  two  installations  will  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  the  Dessau  system.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let 
us  pass  on  to  make  such  a  comparison. 

The  results  obtained  in  ordinary  working  of  the  four-year  old 
installation  of  240  Dessau  vertical  retorts  at  Cologne  throughout 
the  twelve  months  ending  March  31  last  have  recently  been  dis¬ 
closed  by  Dr.  F.  Leisse  [see  “Journal,”  Vol.  CXV.,  p.  479]. 
The  average  make  of  gas  in  the  twelve  months  was  14,203  cubic 
feet  per  ton  of  Westphalian  coal.  The  gross  calorific  power  of 
the  gas  averaged  526  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot.  These  figures  give  a 
calorific  valuation  figure — i.e.,  the  make  multiplied  by  the  calorific 
power — of  7,464,875  B.Th.U.  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  are  not  figures  relating  to 
specially  supervised  or  brief  trials,  in  which  the  working  may  have 
been  tuned-up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  but  the  averages 
for  a  twelvemonth  of  the  ordinary  everyday  running  of  the  largest 
of  the  early  installations  of  vertical  retorts.  The  installation  is 
four  years  old,  and  by  no  means  represents  the  very  latest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Dessau  system. 

No  figures  are  available  with  reference  to  vertical  retorts 
operating  on  the  continuous  system  which  represent  in  the  same 
comprehensive  manner  the  all-round  working  performances  of 
these  retorts.  But  in  regard  to  the  one-year  old  installation  of 
Glover-West  retorts  at  the  Droylsden  works  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation,  Mr.  J.  G.  Newbigging  has  given  the  results  of  a 
number  of  trial  runs,  and  has  stated  that  they  are  typical  of  the 
results  secured  during  the  whole  of  the  working  period  of  those 
retorts  [see  “Journal,”  Vol.  CXIV.,  p.  866].  Bearing  in  mind 
that  trial  runs  of  carbonizing  plant  not  infrequently  give  higher 
results  than  those  obtained  in  ordinary  working,  his  figures  must, 
in  default  of  any  others,  be  taken  for  comparison  with  the  per¬ 
formances  of  Dessau  retorts. 

Three  descriptions  of  coal — viz.,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Derbyshire — were  tested  in  turn  by  Mr.  Newbigging,  and  each  in 
two  ways.  The  object  of  one  of  these  ways  was  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  17-candle  power  gas  obtainable  from  the  coal.  The 
figures  relating  thereto  need  not  be  considered  in  this  connection, 
since  the  object  aimed  at  therein  was  so  totally  different  from  the 
object  of  the  ordinary  working  at  the  Cologne  Gas-Works  and  at 
the  majority  of  large  gas-works  in  this  country.  The  other  trials 


conducted  by  Mr.  Newbigging  aimed  at  securing  a  large  volume 
of  gas  of  an  illuminating  power  of  15  candles.  Since  this  agrees 
substantially  with  the  general  aim  of  gas  managers  in  this  country 
and  with  the  object  of  the  ordinary  working  at  the  Cologne  Gas- 
Works,  the  figures  obtained  by  Mr.  Newbigging  in  these  trials 
will  alone  be  taken  for  the  present  comparison.  They  show  that 
the  average  make  per  ton  of  coal  was  13,842  cubic  feet,  and  the 
mean  gross  calorific  power  of  the  gas  was  548  B.Th.U.  per  cubic 
foot.  Hence  the  calorific  valuation  figure  is  7,585,415  B.Th.U.  per 
ton  of  coal,  which  is  r6  per  cent,  higher  than  the  calorific  valua¬ 
tion  figure  relating  to  the  everyday  working  of  the  four-year  old 
installation  of  Dessau  retorts  at  Cologne. 

But  since  English  coals  were  used  in  the  new  Glover-West  retorts 
at  Droylsden,  and  Westphalian  coals  in  the  old  Dessau  retorts  at 
Cologne,  it  might  be  contended  that  the  comparison  is  futile,  and 
that  if  the  Glover-West  retorts  had  been  carbonizing  coal  equal 
in  quality  to  the  Westphalian  coal  ordinarily  used  at  Cologne,  they 
would  have  given  a  calorific  valuation  figure  more  than  i-6  per 
cent,  better  than  that  afforded  by  the  old  Cologne  settings.  Cer¬ 
tain  figures,  however,  which  are  available  in  regard  to  the  coals 
used  do  not  support  such  a  contention. 

Dr.  Leisse  made  118  analyses  of  the  coal  carbonized  during  the 
year  at  the  Cologne  Gas-Works,  and  he  gives  the  average  results. 
Mr.  Newbigging  has  also  given  analyses  of  the  Lancashire,  York¬ 
shire,  and  Derbyshire  coals  used  in  the  trials  of  the  Glover-West 
retorts  at  the  Droylsden  works ;  and  the  average  results  thereof 
are  stated  below,  alongside  Dr.  Leisse’s  figures  for  the  coal  used 
at  Cologne 

Average  Composition  of  Coal  Used. 


— 

Moisture. 

Ash. 

Volatile 

Matter. 

Westphalian  coal  used  in  Dessau  retorts 

at  Cologne,  per  cent . 

English  coal  used  in  Glover- West  retorts 

2-36 

11-58 

28  82 

at  Droylsden,  per  cent . 

1  *29 

6-76 

31  '52 

The  larger  proportions  of  moisture  and  ash  in  the  coal  car¬ 
bonized  at  Cologne  are  certainly  to  its  disadvantage  as  a  gas- 
producing  material,  and  the  carbonizing  results  will  consequently 
be  placed  more  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  for  comparative  pur¬ 
poses  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  different  proportions  of  moisture 
and  ash  contained  in  the  Westphalian  and  English  coal.  Allow¬ 
ing  for  the  13-94  per  cent,  of  moisture  and  ash  in  the  one  case  and 
the  8'05  per  cent,  in  the  other,  it  will  be  found  that  the  make  of 
gas  in  the  Dessau  retorts  at  Cologne  averaged  16,504  cubic  feet, 
and  that  in  the  Glover- West  retorts  at  Droylsden  15,054  cubic  feet 
per  ton  of  ash-free  dry  coal.  The  calorific  valuation  figure  then 
becomes  for  the  Dessau  retorts  8,674,035  B.Th.U.  and  for  the 
Glover- West  retorts  8,249,500  B.Th.U.  per  ton  of  ash-free  dry 
coal.  On  this  basis,  the  Dessau  intermittent  system  of  carboniza¬ 
tion  has  an  advantage  of  g  per  cent,  in  make  per  ton  and  5  per 
cent,  in  the  output  of  calories  in  the  gas  made,  over  the  Glover- 
West  continuous  system.  And  the  comparison  is  manifestly  unfair 
to  the  Dessau  system,  because  figures  for  a  Dessau  installation 
which  was  into  operation  four  years  ago  are  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  the  latest  development  of  the  Glover-West  system  ! 
Working  Results  with  Dessau  Retorts  at  Sunderland. 

The  working  results  obtained  over  a  period  of  twelve  months 
in  the  installation  of  sixty  Dessau  vertical  retorts  at  Sunderland 
have  been  published  since  the  fourth  article  of  this  series  was 
written.  They  have  been  given  by  Mr.  C.  Dru  Drury  in  the  paper 
which  he  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engi¬ 
neers  [see  “Journal,”  Vol.  CXIV.,  p.  851].  The  paper  consti¬ 
tutes  a  plain  unvarnished  statement  of  facts  and  observations 
which  speak  for  themselves.  The  results  may  be  quoted  here 
with  advantage,  because  they  refer  to  the  carbonization  of  English 
coal  in  Dessau  retorts.  Like  the  Cologne  figures  quoted  above, 
they  relate  to  the  ordinary  working  over  the  period  of  twelve 
months  ended  March  31  last. 

The  coal  carbonized  during  the  twelve  months  dealt  with  has 
been  a  mixture  of  two  second  and  two  third  class  unscreened 
Durhams,  containing  on  an  average  i-835  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
9-59  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  29-07  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter 
(exclusive  of  moisture).  It  was  as  a  rule  very  fine.  The  make  of 
gas  per  ton  of  coal  averaged  12,647  cubic  feet,  and  the  gas  had  a 
gross  calorific  power  of  590  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot.  The  calorific 
valuation  figure  was  therefore  7,461,730  B.Th.U.  per  ton,  which 
coincides  closely  with  the  valuation  figure  obtained  from  West¬ 
phalian  coal  at  Cologne,  where,  however,  the  retorts  were  worked 
so  as  to  give  a  greater  volume  of  gas,  though  of  lower  calorific 
power.  Allowing  for  the  effect  of  the  n'425  per  cent,  of  moisture 
and  ash  present  in  the  Durham  coals  used,  a  year’s  working 
of  the  Sunderland  installation  of  Dessau  vertical  retorts  shows  a 
make  of  14,278  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  a  calorific  valuation  figure 
of  8,424,195  B.Th.U.  per  ton  of  ash-free  dry  coal.  This  latter 
figure,  like  the  corresponding  one  for  a  year’s  working  of  the 
Cologne  installation,  is  appreciably  higher  than  that  for  the 
Glover-West  retorts  at  Droylsden.  It  thus  appears  that  regular 
everyday  working  at  both  Cologne  and  Sunderland  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  Dessau  system  gives  a  considerably  higher  calo¬ 
rific  valuation  figure  from  the  coal  carbonized  than  is  obtainable 
from  the  Glover- West  vertical  retorts  at  Droylsden.  Yet  neither 
the  Cologne  nor  Sunderland  installation  of  Dessau  retorts  by  any 
means  represents  the  latest  development  of  this  system. 
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Other  interesting  results  reported  by  Mr.  Drury  referred  to  a 
trial  run  in  the  Dessau  retorts  at  Sunderland  with  screened 
Derbyshire  (Grassmoor)  coal.  The  trial  was  made  for  Mr.  J. 
Ferguson  Bell,  of  Derby.  Forty-five  tons  of  this  coal  were  car¬ 
bonized  with  steaming,  and  afforded  a  make  of  13,381  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  ton ;  the  gross  calorific  power  of  the  gas  being  586-5 
B.Th.U. — giving  a  calorific  valuation  figure  of  7,847,955  B.Th.U. 
per  ton  of  coal  used.  The  coal  contained  12-28  per  cent,  of 
moisture  and  ash;  hence  the  make  of  gas  was  15,272  cubic  feet, 
and  the  valuation  figure  8,956,810  B.Th.U.  per  ton  of  ash-free 
dry  coal.  The  latter  figure  is  far  ahead  of  anything  achieved  in 
special  trials  or  otherwise  in  continuous  vertical  retorts.  When 
Mr.  Ncwbigging carbonized  Derbyshire  coal  containing  rather  less 
(11-72  per  cent.)  moisture  and  ash  in  the  Glover-West  retorts  at 
Droylsden,  he  obtained  in  one  trial  gas  of  nearly  as  high  calorific 
power — viz.,  582-4  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot ;  but  the  make  per  ton 
was  only  11,584  cubic  feet,  or  about  13^  per  cent,  lower  than 
that  obtained  from  the  Grassmoor  coal  in  the  Dessau  retorts  at 
Sunderland  [vide  “Journal,”  Vol.  CXIV.,  p.  866],  The  writer 
does  not,  however,  desire  to  lay  great  stress  upon  a  result  obtained 
in  a  special  trial,  since  regular  working  results  over  a  long  period 
appear  to  him  to  afford  a  surer  basis  for  judging  the  merits  of  a 
setting.  In  regard  to  the  Dessau  system,  well  authenticated 
working  results  extending  over  twelve  months  and  more  are  avail¬ 
able  ;  and  it  has  already  been  shown  that  they  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  that  system. 

Results  from  Other  Continuous  Vertical  Retorts. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Leather  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  gas  industry  for 
the  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers, 
in  which  he  narrated  his  experiences  of  the  Woodall- Duckham 
system  of  continuous  carbonization  in  vertical  retorts  [see 
“  Journal,”  Vol.  CXIV.,  p.  857].  The  account  which  he  there 
gave  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  Burnley  installation  of 
these  retorts,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  have  been,  or  are 
being,  surmounted,  is  more  valuable  than  any  record  from  which 
such  difficulties  are  omitted.  The  information  he  has  given  as 
to  the  make  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  and  its  quality  is,  however, 
admittedly  not  very  full.  Burnley  coal  has  yielded  12,600  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  ton.  Mr.  Leather  quoted,  however,  some  results 
obtained  from  four  different  kinds  of  coal — all  but  one  English — 
in  the  later  installation  of  Woodall-Duckham  vertical  retorts 
at  the  Lausanne  Gas-Works.  The  mean  of  the  results  is  13,037 
cubic  feet  per  ton,  of  gas  having  a  gross  calorific  power  of  612? 
B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot.  This  gives  a  calorific  valuation  figure  of 
7,985,160  B.Th.U.  per  ton  of  coal.  The  proportions  of  ash  and 
moisture  in  the  coals  have  not  been  given  ;  so  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  deduce  the  calorific  valuation  figure  per  ton  of  ash-free 
dry  coal,  and  thus  make  a  comparison  on  substantially  the  same 
basis  with  the  results  obtained  from  Dessau  retorts.  Neither  has 


it  been  stated  whether  the  make  of  gas  is  corrected  o  30  inches 
barometric  pressure,  or  whether  it  is  measured  under  the  low 
barometric  pressure  (about  28-45  inches)  prevailing  at  Lausanne. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  corrected  make  becomes  12,346  cubic  feet, 
and  the  valuation  figure  7,560,000  B.Th.U.  per  ton.  Mr.  P.  G. 
Moon,  of  Bournemouth,  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Leather’s  paper, 
gave  the  average  make  and  calorific  power  of  the  gas  from  the 
Woodall-Duckham  retorts  at  Lausanne  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
during  which  time,  however,  the  retorts  were  not  always  in  full 
work.  The  make  quoted  was  12,962  cubic  feet  per  ton,  and  the 
gross  calorific  power  of  the  gas  598  B.Th.U.  Again,  it  is  not 
stated  whether  the  make  was  corrected  to  30  inches  barometer. 

General  Conclusion  on  Carbonizing  Results. 

It  maybe  forthwith  admitted  that  Mr.  Leather  has  proved  that 
continuous  carbonization  is  feasible  in  vertical  retorts  on  the 
Woodall-Duckham  system.  Others  have  proved  that  it  is  also 
feasible  in  vertical  retorts  on  the  Glover-West  system.  But 
nothing  has  yet  been  published  to  the  writer’s  knowledge  which 
clearly  demonstrates  that  any  system  of  continuous  carbonization 
gives  as  high  a  gas-making  return  (as  measured  by  the  product  of 
the  make  of  gas  and  its  calorific  power)  per  ton  of  coal  as  the 
Dessau  intermittent  system  of  carbonization  in  vertical  retorts. 
This  will  be  obvious  on  reference  to  the  figures  [already  quoted 
in  this  and  earlier  articles  of  this  series]  which  are  collected  for 
convenience  in  Table  VI. 

It  may  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  the  whole  of  the  compari¬ 
sons  made  in  this  article  are  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
class  of  coal  has  not  been  carbonized  in  the  different  types  of 
retorts.  It  is  not,  however,  conceivable  that  it  is  by  a  mere 
chance  that  the  figures  which  have  been  quoted  for  coals  as 
widely  divergent  in  origin  and  character  as  Derbyshire,  Durham, 
Silesian,  and  Westphalian,  have  conspired  to  display  the  Dessau 
system  in  such  a  position  of  all-round  superiority  as  compared 
with  other  systems  of  vertical  retorts.  If  the  claim  of  the  Dessau 
setting  to  give  the  best  carbonizing  results,  had  rested  on  figures 
obtained  with  only  one  class  of  coal,  it  might  have  been  regarded 
as  insufficiently  established.  But  uniformly  high  results  with 
several  classes  carry  conviction.  The  writer,  however,  would 
nevertheless  welcome  the  further  evidence  that  would  be  afforded 
if  a  suggestion  which  has  been  made  were  followed  up — viz.,  that 
carbonizing  trials  should  be  made,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
impartial  committee,  with  precisely  the  same  coal,  in  the  Dessau 
and  other  systems  of  vertical  retorts.  The  relative  efficiencies  of 
the  different  systems,  in  strictly  comparable  conditions,  would 
thus  be  authoritatively  established. 

Position  of  the  Dessau  Vertical  Retort. 

The  figures  in  Table  VI.  have  been  selected  from  all  those 
published  in  technical  papers  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  the 


Table  VI.— Comparative  Results  with  Dessau  Intermittent  and  Two  Systems  of  Continuous  Vertical  Retorts. 


Type  of  Setting. 

Place. 

Authority 

and 

“Journal  ” 
Reference. 

Date. 

Duration. 

Description 
of  Coal. 

Per¬ 
centage  of 
Ash  plus 
Moisture 
in  Coal. 

Make  of  Gas. 

Cubic  Feet. 

Gross 
Calorific 
Power 
of  Gas. 
B.Th.U. 
per 
Cubic 
Foot. 

Valuation  Figure. 
(Make  x  Calorific 
Power). 

Per  Ton 
of  Coal 
as  Used. 

Per  Ton  of 
Ash-Free 
Dry  Coal. 

Per  Ton 
of  Coal 
as  Used. 

Per  Ton  ot 
Ash-Free 
Dry  Coal. 

Glovet-West.  Continu¬ 
ous.  Eight  20  feet 
retorts  in  setting. 

St.  Helens 

H.  G. 
Colman, 
Vol.  CXV., 
p.  31 

May- 

October, 

1909. 

About 

14  days 

Various 

English 

6 '945 

12,282 

13,199 

580-9 

7,134,615 

7,667,095 

Do.  do. 

Manchester 

J.  G.  Nevv- 
bigging, 
Vol.  CXIV., 
P.  859 

July,  1910, 
to 

June,  1911. 

About 

9  days 

Lan¬ 

cashire, 

Yorkshire, 

and 

Derbyshire 

8-05 

13,842 

15.054 

548 

7,585,415 

8,249,50 0 

Woodall-Duckham. 

Continuous. 

Lausanne 

J.  P. 

Leather, 
Vol.  CXIV., 
p.  859 

February- 
May,  J911. 

About 

32  days 

Various 
English 
and  Saar 

•• 

13.037* 

•  • 

612-5 

7,985,160 

4  4 

Do.  do. 

do. 

P.  G. 
Moon, 

Vol.  CXIV., 
p.  880 

January- 
June,  1911. 

6  months 

* 

Various 

•• 

12,962* 

•  • 

598 

7,751,275 

“ 

Dessau.  Intermittent. 
Eighteen  16 ’4-feet 

retorts  in  setting. 

Mariendorf, 

Berlin 

K.  Bunte 
and  Sentke, 
Vol.  CIX., 
p.  27 

November, 

1909. 

105  hours 

Silesian 

7‘  J9 

13.430 

14,470 

542-6 

7,287,120 

7,851,650 

Dessau.  Intermittent. 
Ten  13-feet  retorts  in 
setting. 

Sunderland 

C.  D. 
Drury, 

|  Vol.  CXIV., 
p.  851 

April  1, 1910 
to 

March  31, 
191 1. 

12  months 

Durham 

11 '423 

12,647 

14,278 

390 

7,461,730 

8,424  D95 

Do.  do. 

do. 

J.  F.  Bell, 
Vol.  CXIV., 
P-  853 

1911  (early) 

Short 

Derby¬ 

shire 

12-28 

13.381 

15,272 

586-5 

7,847,955 

8,956,810 

Do.  do. 

Cologne 

t  F.  Lelsae, 
Vol.  CXV., 
P.  479 

April  1,  1910 
to 

March  31, 
1911. 

12  months 

West¬ 

phalian 

i3-94 

14.203 

16,304 

526 

7.464,875 

8,674,035 

*  It  is  not  stated  that  these  volumes  are  cubic  feet  at  30  inches  bar.  and  fo°  Fabr. 
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relative  capabilities  of  different  types  of  vertical  retort- settings. 
The  figures  for  settings  working  on  the  continuous  principle  are 
believed  by  the  writer  to  be  the  best  obtained  in  well  authenti¬ 
cated  trials  or  in  regular  working  so  far  as  results  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  He  has  not  knowingly  withheld  any  which  would  show 
these  settings  to  better  advantage.  The  figures  quoted  for  the 
performances  of  the  Dessau  intermittent  type  of  vertical  retorts 
are  only  typical  of  a  very  large  mass  of  similar  results  from  the 
many  works  at  which  these  settings  have  been  in  regular  use  for 
several  years  past.  If  the  comparison  instituted  in  the  table  and 
the  accompanying  text  is  in  any  respect  unfair,  the  unfairness  is 
to  the  Dessau  intermittent  system.  Nevertheless,  the  latter  shows 
to  conspicuous  advantage  throughout.  The  continuous  systems 
of  carbonization  in  vertical  retorts  have  still  a  great  amount  of 
lee-way  to  make  up  ere  they  will  approach  the  position  at  present 
held  by  the  Dessau  intermittent  system  in  respect  of  the  make  of 
gas  and  the  calories  in  the  gas  from  a  ton  of  coal  in  every-day 
practical  working. 

Many  other  points  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  earlier  articles 
of  this  series — such  as  the  freedom  of  the  gas  produced  in  Dessau 
vertical  retorts  from  naphthalene,  the  larger  production  of 
ammonia,  the  high  grade  of  tar  obtained,  and  (in  particular)  the 
great  superiority  of  the  residual  coke.  These  good  points  of  the 
Dessau  system  may  be  more  or  less  completely  attained  also  by 
the  continuous  vertical  retorts ;  but  there  is  no  indication  that 
superiority  has  been  secured  by  the  latter  in  respect  of  any  one  of 
them.  Consequently,  the  writer  thinks  it  unnecessary  now  to  go 
further  into  details  in  matters  which  are  not  susceptible  of  such 
exact  expression  or  of  such  fair  comparison  as  the  make  of  gas  per 
ton  of  coal  and  the  number  of  calories  in  the  gas.  Enough  has 
been  said  in  the  earlier  articles  to  show  that  the  Dessau  system  is 
second  to  none  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  residuals  obtained, 
while  it  is  superior  to  any  other  in  gas-inaking,  which  is  the  prime 
purpose  of  a  retort-setting. 

It  would  also  be  inappropriate  now  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  carbonization  in  vertical  retorts,  or  the  judgments  given  in 
Germany  and  Austria  in  support  of  the  patents  held  there  by  the 
Dessau  Retort  Companies  in  respect  of  the  carbonization  of  coal 
in  vertical  retorts,  since  it  is  understood  that  these  matters  will 
shortly  be  under  consideration  in  the  English  Courts  of  Law. 

Hygienic  Advantages  of  Vertical  Retorts. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which  the  Dessau  vertical  retort 
setting  is  alleged  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  the  continuous  vertical 
settings;  that  is  in  the  production  of  smoke  and  fumes  in  the 
retort-house.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  a  system  of  carbonization  is 
dirty  and  objectionable  in  this  respect,  and  such  a  charge  is  not 
easy  to  disprove,  since  in  every  case  it  is  a  question  of  degree. 
The  writer  took  advantage  of  a  recent  visit  to  Germany  to  inspect 
some  installations  of  Dessau  vertical  retorts  expressly  with  the 
object  of  observing  the  amount  of  smoke,  dust,  or  fume  liberated 
when  the  retorts  are  being  discharged  and  recharged.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  Korting,  he  was  allowed  to  see  the  Dessau 
vertical  retort  settings  at  two  of  the  works  of  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
tinental  Gas  Association  in  Berlin— viz.,  the  old  Holzmarkstrasse 
works,  and  the  new  works  at  Weissensee.  The  former  works  are 
on  the  River  Spree  in  the  centre  of  the  City  of  Berlin,  and  are 
closely  built  round. 

The  old  settings  of  horizontal  retorts  have  been  displaced  by 
four  settings  of  eighteen  5-metre  and  four  settings  of  twelve 
5-metre  Dessau  vertical  retorts.  With  these  eight  settings  an 
output  of  about  1,600,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  diem  is  attained. 
Yet  the  steam  on  discharging  the  settings,  and  the  smoke  and 
dust  on  recharging,  were  quite  negligible  quantities.  Proof  of  the 
freedom  from  dirt  of  the  working  with  the  new  settings  was  found 
in  the  cleanliness  of  the  buildings  on  the  gas-works  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  contrast  in  this  respect  between  them 
and  the  fa9ades  of  the  houses  abutting  on  the  railway  viaduct 
near  by  was  most  marked.  The  houses  near  the  railway  were 
quite  black,  those  near  the  gas-works  were  clean  and  as  little  dis¬ 
coloured  as  any  buildings  can  be  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city. 
The  gas-works,  with  its  equipment  of  Dessau  vertical  retorts,  was 
clearly  producing  less  smoke  and  dirt  than  other  factories  in  the 
neighbourhood,  quite  apart  from  the  railway.  Inside  the  retort- 
house,  the  absence  of  fume,  smoke,  and  dirt  was  quite  a  revelation 
as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  working  of  a  modern  installation  of 
Dessau  vertical  retorts. 

The  same  thing  was  noticeable  at  the  outlying  works  at  Weiss¬ 
ensee,  whejre  there  are  three  beds  of  eighteen  5-metre  and  five 
beds  of  twelve  5-metre  Dessau  vertical  retorts.  Smoke  and  fume 
were  again  negligible  quantities  when  the  retorts  were  charged 
and  discharged,  and  the  house  and  surroundings  were  as  clean  as 
the  keenest  hygienist  could  desire.  The  writer  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  on  this  score 
to  the  introduction  of  Dessau  vertical  retort  settings  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  or  locality. 

Uniformity  in  the  Quality  of  Gas  Made. 

,  ^  has  long  been  recognized  that  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  gas  evolved  from  horizontal  and  inclined 
retorts  at  different  stages  of  the  carbonization  of  the  charge  of 
coal.  Dr.  H.  G.  Colman,in  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  in  Man¬ 
chester  in  November,  1907  [“Journal,”  Vol.  C.,  p.633],  gave  the 
results  of  an  interesting  series  of  analyses  of  the  gas  evolved  from 
a  good  Derbyshire  coal  when  carbonized  in  a  horizontal  retort  at 
a  temperature  of  about  i750°Fahr.  The  gas  was  collected  for 
analysis  at  five  different  times  after  the  comynencement  of  car¬ 


bonization — viz.,  at  i,  ij-,  2^,  3J,  and  5  hours.  These  analyses 
have  been  quoted  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Newbigging  to  demonstrate  the 
varying  quality  of  the  gas  from  intermittently  charged  horizontal 
retorts  [see  “Journal,”  Vol.  CXIV.,  p.  866].  If  the  calorific 
power  of  the  gas  is  computed  from  these  analyses  (taking  the 
mixture  of  ethylene  and  benzene  as  having  when  dry  an  average 
calorific  power  of  2650  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot),  it  will  be  found 
that  it  ranges  from  about  857  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot  at  half-an- 
hour  after  charging  to  about  470  B.Th.U.  at  five  hours.  That  is 
to  say,  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  calorific 
power  is  over  45  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  an  installation  of  hori¬ 
zontal  retorts  yields  gas  which,  when  tested  at  the  inlet  of  the 
gasholder,  does  not,  according  to  a  chart  published  by  Mr.  New¬ 
bigging,  show  a  greater  variation  than  14-91  per  cent,  in  calorific 
power  in  24  hours.  The  figures  quoted  and  the  chart  given  by 
him  thus  furnish  clear  proof  of  the  equalizing  effect  on  the  quality 
of  the  gas  entering  the  gasholder  of  the  ordinary  distribution  over 
the  24  hours  of  the  times  of  charging  retorts.  This  distribution 
of  the  charging  might  in  many  gas-works  be  made  even  more 
regular,  with  the  result  that  the  variations  in  the  quality  of  the 
gas  entering  the  gasholder  from  intermittently  charged  retorts 
would  fall  below  the  14-91  per  cent,  observed  by  Mr.  Newbigging. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  such  irregularities  as  his  chart  displays 
cause  no  practical  inconvenience,  because  the  gasholder  serves 
in  a  very  efficient  manner  to  complete  the  equalization  of  the 
quality  of  the  gas  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  consumer.  The 
gasholder  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  gas  supply  for  many  other 
reasons,  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  real  object  to  be  attained 
in  seeking  to  produce  gas  of  more  uniform  quality  than  that 
hitherto  produced  the  world  over  in  intermittently  charged  hori¬ 
zontal  and  inclined  retorts. 

The  gasholder,  regarded  merely  as  a  mixer  and  equalizer,  may 
not  always  be  quite  successful  in  producing  a  mixed  gas  suitable 
for  distribution  from  gases  varying  so  greatly  in  density  as  a  poor 
coal  gas  and  a  rich  carburetted  water  gas  ;  and  when  it  is  a  case 
of  producing  a  mixed  gas  for  distribution,  any  gas  engineer  who 
believes,  with  Mr.  Newbigging,  that  there  is  some  advantage  in 
regularizing  the  quality  of  the  gas  prior  to  its  admission  to  the 
gasholder,  will  naturally  prefer  that  the  mixed  gas  shall  be  directly 
produced  in  one  plant,  rather  than  that  coal  gas  shall  be  made  in 
(say)  continuous  vertical  retorts,  for  subsequent  admixture  with 
water  gas  obtained  from  separate  generating  plant.  The  Dessau 
vertical  retort,  with  its  provision  for  steaming  the  coked  charge, 
presents  the  desired  means  for  producing  mixed  gas  of  more 
regular  quality  at  the  inlet  to  the  gasholder  than  is  otherwise 
obtainable. 

The  mixed  gas  obtained  by  steaming  in  Dessau  vertical  retorts 
is  moreover  as  uniform  in  quality  as  the  coal  gas  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  working  horizontal  or  inclined  retorts  on  gas¬ 
works.  The  two  typical  early  installations  of  Dessau  vertical 
retorts  at  Cologne  and  Sunderland  afford  proof  of  this  statement. 
Mr.  Newbigging  has  shown  by  charts  that  the  difference  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  recorded  calorific  values  is,  for  gas  made 
in  horizontal  retorts,  14-91  per  cent.,  and  for  gas  made  in  inclined 
retorts,  27-54  per  cent,  [see  “Journal,”  Vol.  CXIV.,  p.  864] .  Now 
a  chart  published  by  Herr  Prenger,  of  Cologne,  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  240  Dessau  vertical  retorts  in  that  city,  shows  that,  when 
his  normal  practice  of  charging  one- quarter  of  the  total  number 
of  the  retorts  every  three  hours  is  followed,  the  difference  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  calorific  values  is  about  16^  per  cent,  [see 
“Journal,”  Vol.  CII.,  p.  564,  and  the  larger  scale  chart  in  the 
corresponding  number  of  the  “Journal  fur  Gasbeleuchtung ”] . 
Mr.  C.  Dru  Drury  has  given  charts,  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  New¬ 
bigging,  for  the  gas  from  the  installation  of  Dessau  vertical  retorts 
at  Sunderland  [see  “  Journal,”  Vol.  CXIV.,  p.  856]  .  One  chart, 
which  refers  to  the  gas  at  the  inlet  of  the  holder,  indicates  that 
the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  recorded  calorific 
values  is  well  below  10  per  cent.  The  other  chart  refers  to  the 
gas  delivered  from  the  holder,  and  shows  that  the  difference 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  recorded  calorific  values  has  been 
reduced,  by  the  equalizing  action  of  the  gasholder,  to  about  3  per 
cent.  A  chart  given  by  Mr.  Newbigging  for  the  gas  produced  in 
continuously  worked  Glover-West  vertical  retorts  shows  that  the 
net  calorific  power  ranges  from  about  475  to  about  505  B.Th.U.  in 
24  hours — a  difference  of  about  6  per  cent. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  quality  of  the  mixed 
gas  produced  in  Dessau  vertical  retorts  are  appreciably  less,  at 
the  inlet  of  the  gasholder,  than  the  corresponding  fluctuations  in 
the  quality  of  coal  gas,  as  made  by  Mr.  Newbigging,  from  hori¬ 
zontal  and  inclined  retorts.  Presumably  the  latter  gas,  despite 
the  great  fluctuations,  has  proved,  after  passage  through  the  gas¬ 
holder,  of  sufficiently  regular  quality  for  the  supply  of  consumers. 
Further,  the  fluctuations  in  the  quality  of  the  mixed  gas  produced 
in  Dessau  vertical  retorts  are  very  little  greater  than  those  of  the 
coal  gas  produced  in  Glover-West  vertical  retorts,  when  the  two 
gases  are  compared  at  the  inlet  of  the  gasholder.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  evidence  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  quality  of  the  gas 
supplied  from  the  gasholder  are  any  greater  with  gas  produced  by 
the  Dessau  intermittent  system  of  vertical  retorts  than  with  gas 
produced  by  any  continuous  system.  Indeed,  if  mixed  gas  is 
supplied  instead  of  simple  coal  gas,  the  Dessau  system  should  be 
more  favourable  than  any  other  to  regularity  of  quality  being 
maintained  in  the  gas  distributed. 

The  Cost  of  Labour  and  Capital  Charges. 

The  visits  to  the  two  works  in  Berlin  referred  to  above  served 
pilso  to  confirm  the  general  impression  already  held  of  the  great 
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ease  of  manipulation  of  the  Dessau  settings— particularly  the  new 
pattern  with  eighteen  retorts  in  a  bed — and  of  the  low  cost  of 
labour  for  working  them.  In  both  the  retort-houses  visited,  the 
discharging  and  re-charging  were  at  the  time  being  carried  out 
entirely  by  one  man,  who  was  able  to  do  the  whole  of  the 
manipulation  involved  with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity.  The 
automatically-acting  sprinklers  in  use  quenched  the  coke  in  a 
uniform  manner,  with  a  marked  freedom  from  over- saturation 
with  water,  and  without  the  liberation  into  the  retort-house  of 
great  volumes  of  steam.  The  re-charging  of  three  retorts  in  one 
operation  was  also  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  advantages 
possessed  by  the  new  pattern  of  Dessau  setting.  The  charges 
were  uniformly  put  into  all  the  retorts,  and  the  lids  were  closed 
before  any  nuisance  could  be  caused  by  the  liberation  of  gas  or 
smoke.  Some  figures  were  kindly  given  to  the  writer  by  Mr. 
Korting  as  to  the  total  cost  of  labour  for  carbonizing  with  these 
new  pattern  Dessau  settings.  The  figures  refer  to  a  retort-house 
carbonizing  about  500  tons  of  coal,  and  therefore  making  about 
7  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day  of  24  hours.  The  retort-house 
would  be  equipped  with  four  benches,  each  containing  seven 
settings  of  18  vertical  retorts,  16-4  feet  in  length,  making  a  total 
of  504  retorts.  The  charge  would  remain  in  the  retort  for  twelve 
hours,  and  during  the  last  two  hours  steam  would  be  introduced. 
The  stokers  and  furnace  men  would  work  in  two  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each — viz.,  from  7  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  and  7  p.m.  to  3  a.m. 
There  would  be  no  stokers  or  furnace  men  on  the  premises  between 
3  and  7  o'clock.  The  foremen  also  would  work  in  eight-hour 
shifts,  but  the  other  men  would  be  employed  for  nine  hours  a 
day.  The  men  required  for  the  retort-house  would  then  be  as 
follows : — 


— 

Day. 

Night. 

Total. 

Stokers  for  charging  and  discharging  the 
retorts,  filling  generators,  operating 

cocks  for  steaming,  &c . 

6 

6 

12 

For  clinkenng . 

3 

3 

6 

For  cleaning  pitch  pans  in  hydraulic  and 

odd  jobs . 

2 

2 

For  cleaning  and  lubricating  gearing  and 
odd  jobs . 

2 

2 

For  scurfing  and  odd  jobs . 

3 

3 

Foreman,  each  eight  hours  .... 

*  * 

3 

Total . 

28 

The  labour  required,  including  foremen,  for  a  retort-house 
equipped  with  the  latest  type  of  Dessau  vertical  retorts  is  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  Mr.  Korting’s  ripe  experience,  one  man  per 
setting  per  24  hours,  or  (say)  one  man  for  every  quarter-million 
cubic  feet  of  gas  made. 

The  cost  of  labour  must,  however,  necessarily  vary  with  the 
size  of  the  installation,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  number  of 
settings  in  use.  That  it  can  be  appreciably  lower,  however,  with 
any  other  system  of  carbonization  than  with  Dessau  vertical 
retorts  of  the  latest  type  is  highly  problematical  if  all  the  labour 
charges  in  the  retort-house  in  regular  working  are  taken  into 
account.  There  is,  moreover,  with  the  Dessau  system  no  uninter¬ 
rupted  consumption  of  power,  for  the  withdrawal  of  coke  and 
introduction  of  coal,  which  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  systems  of  carbonization  in  vertical  retorts. 

The  capital  charges  on  a  modern  installation  of  carbonizing 
plant  must  vary  greatly,  whatever  the  system  adopted,  with  the 
particular  and  local  conditions,  and  the  size  of  the  installation 
involved.  Even  with  the  Dessau  system,  improvements  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  introduced  which  materially  reduce,  from  time  to 
time,  the  capital  charges  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made.  Hence 
it  seems  best  to  omit  from  these  articles  detailed  particulars  of 
the  cost  of  installations  of  different  carbonizing  plants,  and  merely 
to  suggest  that  a  gas  engineer  who  has  under  consideration  the 
erection  of  new  settings,  or  the  reconstruction  of  existing  beds  of 
retorts,  should  ascertain  by  an  exact  estimate  whether  the  capital 
charges  for  Dessau  retort-settings  will  not,  in  regular  working  over 
a  number  of  years,  prove  lower  than  for  any  others. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  BYE=PRODUCT  TREATMENT. 
BENZOL  RECOVERY  FROM  COKE-OVEN  GAS. 

By  G.  Stanley  Cooper,  B.Sc. 

Some  time  ago  [“Journal  ’’  for  May  9,  p.  365],  the  writer  dealt 
with  possibilities  in  the  development  of  bye-product  treatment, 
and  outlined  several  methods  by  which  various  useful  products 
might  be  obtained  from  gas-works  residuals.  In  this  direction, 
coke-oven  practice  has  developed  very  considerably  of  late, 
especially  on  the  Continent,  where  much  expert  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  perfecting  processes  by  which  the  utmost  value 
can  be  obtained  from  all  the  bye-products  in  the  carbonization  of 
coal.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  connection  with  the  direct 
process  for  ammonia  recovery,  the  extraction  of  benzol  from  the 
crude  gas,  &c.  Processes  are  now  being  established  in  which  the 
sulphur  in  the  gas  is  utilized  to  provide  the  acid  necessary  to  con¬ 
vert  the  ammonia  into  sulphate.  The  recovery  of  benzol,  too,  is 
practised  with  very  satisfactory  results  ;  and  though  this  is  not 


a  process  which  lends  itself  for  adoption  in  gas-works,  yet  it  is 
interesting  in  itself  as  showing  the  development  of  one  of  the 
principal  “  side-lines  ”  of  the  gas  industry.  Several  plants  are  at 
work  in  England  where  the  ammonia  is  recovered  by  the  direct 
process,  and  at  the  same  time  benzol  is  also  recovered  from  the 
crude  gas.  One  of  the  best  known  systems  working  in  this  way 
is  that  of  the  Koppers  Coke-Oven  Company,  of  Sheffield  ;  and  a 
very  successful  plant  is  in  operation  at  the  Cortonwood  Colliery, 
near  Barnsley,  working  on  Koppers’  system. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Otto-Hilgenstock  direct  process— 
i.e.,  the  absence  of  all  ammoniacal  liquor — cannot  be  worked  in 
connection  with  benzol  recovery  owing  to  cooling  being  necessary, 
and  consequently  condensation  would  take  place  and  some  liquor 
would  be  produced.  If,  however,  the  process  is  modified  so  as  to 
produce  a  small  amount  of  liquor,  benzol  can  be  recovered  effi¬ 
ciently.  But  in  this  case,  distillation  is  necessary,  if  the  whole 
of  the  ammonia  is  to  be  recovered. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  principal  colliery  centres  of 
Germany,  the  writer  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  several  in¬ 
stallations  of  coke-ovens  and  bye-product  plants.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  was  the  installation  at  Bahnschacht  Colliery, 
Waldenburg,  Silesia.  There  are  in  operation  at  this  particular 
place,  160  coke-ovens,  70  of  which  work  on  Koppers’  regenerative 
system  ;  the  remaining  ovens  being  of  the  old  Otto- Hoffman  type. 
The  direct  process  for  the  recovery  of  ammonia  is  in  use,  and 
there  is  also  a  plant  for  the  recovery  of  benzol,  d  his  installation 
was  the  first  erected  by  Messrs.  Koppers  at  which  these  two  pro 
cesses  are  in  operation  simultaneously.  The  gas  from  the  whole 
of  the  ovens  passes  through  the  saturator,  and  the  usual  make  of 
sulphate  is  about  five  to  six  tons  daily,  rising  to  seven  tons  when 
all  the  ovens  are  in  use.  With  the  regenerative  ovens  there  is,  of 
course,  a  considerable  surplus  of  combustible  gas.  1  his  gas  is 
used  at  Waldenburg  for  firing  boilers  for  steam-raising  purposes ; 
eight  boilers  being  kept  going  regularly  for  the  production  of 
steam  at  a  pressure  of  eight  atmospheres. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  interest  of  this  particular  plant 
is  the  existence  of  a  separate  benzol  factory  the  Deutsche- 
Benzol  Fabrik— which  deals  with  the  whole  of  the  benzol  recovered 
from  this  and  several  other  installations  in  the  neighbourhood. 
For  the  recovery  of  the  benzol,  the  crude  gas  passes  up  high 
towers  and  meets  streams  of  creosote  oil  and  washing  oil,  which 
take  the  benzol  out  of  the  gas.  This  oil  is  then  passed  through 
various  heating  arrangements,  treated  first  with  indirect  steam  at 
a  temperature  of  105°  C.,  and  then  with  direct  steam,  whereby  the 
temperature  rises  to  1800  C.  In  this  way,  the  crude  benzol  is 
caused  to  pass  off  as  vapour,  leaving  the  hot  washing  oil  to  be 
used  again.  The  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  there  is  only  a 
minimum  waste  of  heat.  For  example,  the  latent  heat  of  the 
benzol  vapour,  given  out  when  this  changes  to  a  liquid,  is  absorbed 
by  the  cold  washing  oil  containing  benzol  from  the  benzol  scrub¬ 
bers.  Again,  too,  the  hot  washing  oil  at  180°  C. — when  the  benzol 
has  passed  from  it  as  a  vapour— is  further  used  to  heat  up  more 
oil  from  the  scrubbers.  In  this  way,  the  process  is  rendered  con¬ 
tinuous  and  as  economical  as  possible. 

The  crude  benzol  which  has  been  separated,  as  set  out  above, 
is  cleaned  and  then  pumped  into  the  stills,  d  here  are  three  stills 
arranged  to  work  at  different  temperatures,  and  so  attain  good 
fractionation  of  the  crude  spirit.  Before  distillation,  the  benzol  is 
subjected  to  thorough  cleansing— being  first  well  shaken  and  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  mixing  tank,  the  mechanical  stirreris 
arranged  to  work  on  a  horizontal  axis,  so  as  to  nullify  the  effect 
of  the  different  densities  of  the  acid  and  benzol.  From  the  acid 
tank  the  benzol  passes  to  a  second  tank,  where  it  is  well  scrubbed 
with  water,  and  hence  most  of  the  acid  removed ;  while  finally,  it 
is  washed  with  caustic  soda  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  acid.  The 
acid  and  alkali  are  supplied  from  overhead  tanks. 

After  cleansing,  the  benzol  goes  into  the  first  still,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  30,000  kilogrammes,  and  it  is  subjected  to  fractional 
distillation ;  the  second  and  third  stills  working  at  different  tem¬ 
peratures  in  turn.  In  this  way,  good  fractionation  of  the  benzol 
is  brought  about,  and  the  following  products  are  finally  obtained  : 
Light  oil,  raw  and  refined  benzol,  raw  and  refined  toluol,  raw  and 
refined  solvent  naphtha,  xylol,  naphthalene,  cumaron-harz  (a 
resinous  substance).  For  the  products  there  are  two  storage  tanks 
of  a  capacity  of  1000  tons  each,  and  fourteen  cylinders,  each  cap¬ 
able  of  holding  47  tons.  The  plant  averages  an  output  of  450  tons 
per  month ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  one-half  of  the 
amount  is  used  for  motors. 


The  Management  of  Steam,  Gas,  and  Oil  Engines.  Some 

“  Notes  and  Memoranda  on  the  Management  of  Steam  Engines 
and  Boilers  and  Gas  and  Oil  Engines  ”  have  been  published  by 
His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  at  the  price  of  one  penny.  The 
pamphlet,  which  is  of  handy  size,  should  be  found  useful  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  operate  plants  of  the  types  referred  to. 

Engineership  of  the  East  Greenwich  Gas-Works.— The  break¬ 
down  in  health  which  Mr.  Joseph  Tysoe  recently  experienced  will 
(though  happily  he  is  now  much  better)  have  to  some  extent  pre¬ 
pared  his  confreres  for  an  announcement  of  his  retirement  from 
the  position  of  Engineer  of  the  East  Greenwich  Gas-Works. 
That  this  event  is  now  impending  may  be  gathered  from  an  adver¬ 
tisement  which  appears  on  another  page  to-day,  to  the  effect  that 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  are  prepared  to  receive 
applications  from  candidates  for  the  post.  1  he  commencing 
salary  will  be  £800  per  annum. 
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The  main  conclusions,  reached  after  a  considerable  amount  of 
experience  and  experiment,  point  to  the  following  features  as 
being  desirable : — 

1.  — The  primary  air  should  be  absolutely  protected  from  the 

products  of  combustion. 

2.  — The  gas-nipple  should  have  a  single  hole,  correctly 

centred. 

3.  — The  nozzle  should  be  of  fire-clay,  steatite,  or  other  non- 

burnable  substance. 

4.  — The  primary  air  and  the  subsequent  mixture  should  be  as 

cool  as  possible  to  get  the  highest  efficiency,  in  instal¬ 
lations  where  the  pressure  is  (say)  under  30-ioths.  In 
order  to  ensure  this,  the  mixing-tube  should  be  short. 

Possessing  these  points,  there  should  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
getting  the  green  or  violetish  cone  in  the  flame,  at  20-ioths 
pressure,  which  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  burner  is  an  efficient  one. 
But  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  with  many  burners,  made  even  by 
well-known  firms  with  big  reputations,  it  is  found  very  difficult  to 
get  this  evidence  of  satisfaction.  Certainly,  at  first  lighting,  the 


RAILWAY  GAS  LIGHTING. 


[Communicated.  | 

The  lighting  department  of  a  railway  deals  with  probably  more 
applications  of  the  principles  of  illumination,  and  has  more  diffi¬ 
culties  to  overcome,  than  the  average  engineer  realizes.  Not 
only  are  the  more  common  applications  of  lighting  most  varied, 
such  as  office,  station,  roadway,  warehouse,  &c.,  but  there  are 
many  uncommon  phases  met  with,  in  which  it  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  combine  efficiency  and  economy — such,  for  instance,  as 
signals  and  trains. 

The  problems  to  be  faced  are  by  no  means  lessened  by  the 
extended  nature  of  the  installations — stretching,  in  the  case  of 
some  railways,  practically  all  over  England,  a  district  (say)  300 
miles  long  by  150  miles  broad — and  by  the  fact  that  hitherto  but 
little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  these  matters.  Some  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  requirements  of  such  a  department,  and  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  to  be  overcome,  may  possibly  be  of  assistance 
to  brother  lighting  engineers ;  to  gas  managers,  who  seem  to  be 
becoming  daily  more  anxious  to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements 
of  consumers,  and  who  in  many  cases  are  good  enough  to  go  out 
of  their  way  to  render  advice  and  assistance;  and,  not  least,  to 
manufacturers  of  apparatus,  to  whom  a  proper  appreciation  of 
certain  railway  requirements  should  be  of  considerable  value. 

The  writer  of  the  present  article,  entrusted  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  lighting  department  of  a  large  railway  company  some 
years  ago,  found  a  very  mixed  state  of  affairs  awaiting  him.  By 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  selection  and  fitting  up  of  gas  apparatus 
had  hitherto  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  in  charge  in 
each  district  of  the  line,  it  was  found  that  there  were  more  than 
thirty  different  types  of  lanterns  in  use,  and  a  score  of  burners 
of  incandescent  and  flat-flame  variety.  More  than  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  of  mantles  were  required ;  and  these  were  purchased 
from  almost  as  many  different  sources.  No  attempt  had  been 
made  to  keep  any  proper  record  of  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed, 
which  led  to  carelessness  and  waste ;  and  there  was  general,  if 
strange,  ignorance  on  the  part  of  everyone  as  to  the  uses  of  the 
commoner  apparatus,  such  as  governors  and  pressure-gauges. 

One  of  the  first  things  done,  therefore,  was  to  experiment  with, 
and  fix  upon,  suitable  and  efficient  types  of  lamps  and  burners 
which  should  be  used  as  standards  on  all  new  or  replacement 
work  ;  so  that  gradually  the  multiplicity  of  types  would  disappear. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  lanterns 
and  burners — more  especially  the  latter — during  the  last  five  or  ten 
years;  and  it  was  soon  found  possible  to  decide  upon  certain 
types  of  each  which  were  a  very  great  improvement  upon  any¬ 
thing  previously  in  use.  Two  descriptions  of  lantern  were  fixed 
upon — a  16-inch  square  and  a  wall — both  fitted  with  two  doors, 
on  opposite  sides,  so  that  the  one  on  the  lee-side  could  always 
be  opened.  This  latter  facility,  which  allows  of  the  lamp  being 
opened  for  cleaning  or  lighting  purposes  on  two  sides,  saves  a 
large  number  of  mantles  in  windy  weather. 

The  selection  of  burners  with  which  to  standardize  presented 
many  more  difficulties,  as  there  were  so  many  different  types  to 
choose  from.  Naturally  there  was  a  desire  to  use  only  the  most 
efficient,  and  also  those  of  simple  construction,  which  would  be 
unlikely  to  give  trouble.  At  this  point,  another  consideration 
stepped  in.  The  various  installations  being  in  so  many  different 
places,  and  even  then  at  such  greatly  varying  altitudes,  caused 
the  pressure  at  the  several  points  to  vary  from  about  20-ioths  to 
45-ioths;  a  few  being  below  the  former.  It  was  clearly  neces¬ 
sary  to  decide  upon  a  standard  pressure  which  could  be  main¬ 
tained  by  means  of  suitable  governors,  so  that  all  burners  sup¬ 
plied  could  be  made  specially  for  use  with  it,  and  so  prevent  the 
waste  of  gas  which  would  take  place  were  a  burner  made  to  give 
best  results  at  (say)  15-ioths  put  upon  an  installation  of  30-ioths, 
and  also  because  a  burner  which  might  give  excellent  results  at 
(say)  30-ioths  might  not  do  so  at  the  lower  pressure  of  20-ioths, 
which  was  decided  upon  as  a  standard  for  the  whole  system. 

What  waste  and  unsatisfactory  results  were  taking  place  before 
this  change  was  enforced,  when  burners  made,  some  for  5-ioths, 
some  for  io-ioths,  and  some  for  15-ioths  were  placed  upon  pres¬ 
sures  up  to  45-ioths,  may  easily  be  imagined.  Yet  such  is  the  lack 
of  appreciation  of  even  such  simple  principles,  that  this  sort  of 
thing  is  going  on  daily  almost  all  over  the  country.  The  new 
idea,  that  it  is  to  the  gas  manager’s  interest  to  see  that  his 
customers  do  not  waste  gas,  and  have  satisfactory  apparatus, 
appears  to  be  slow  in  taking  root  everywhere,  even  in  otherwise 
well-informed  quarters. 

Experiments,  then,  were  undertaken  with  numerous  burners. 
These  were  limited,  I  need  hardly  say,  to  the  inverted  type  ;  and 
to  those  burners  using  approximately  4,  2,  and  1  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  hour,  and  giving  about  80,  40,  and  15  candle  power  respec¬ 
tively.  According  to  the  makers’  statements,  these  consumptions 
should  yield  a  greater  efficiency ;  but  as  measured  horizontally, 
and  without  any  reflector  behind  the  light,  the  above  is  about 
the  best  that  one  has  reason  to  expect  on  a  pressure  of  20-ioths. 
The  choice  of  a  burner  which  shall  be  simple  in  construction  and 
yet  correctly  designed  in  essentials,  which  shall  have  a  non-metal 
nozzle  which  will  not  burn  away,  and  which  is  made  heavy 
enough  to  stand  wear  and  tear  and  not  too  gentle  handling,  is 
perhaps  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  might  appear  on  the  surface. 


majority  of  burners  will  give  the  desired  “green  cone  ”  in  the 
flame ;  but  how  many  after  half-an-hour’s  burning  no  longer  do 
so  ?  The  following  points  which  have  caused  lack  of  efficiency 
might  be  mentioned,  and  recommended  to  the  makers  for  their 
consideration. 

1.  — The  undue  heating  of  the  primary  air  or  mixture. 

2.  — The  nipple  not  giving  a  straight  stream  of  gas,  which 

would  thus  impinge  on  the  side  of  the  mixing-tube  and 
so  lose  the  injector  action. 

3.  — The  interior  of  the  mixing-tube  being  too  rough  and  im¬ 

peding  the  progress  of  the  mixture. 

4.  — The  mixing-tube  being  too  long  or  too  sharply  curved. 

After  a  considerable  amount  of  experiment,  satisfactory  types 

of  burners  were  decided  upon,  and  by  their  use,  singly  or  several 
together,  the  problems  usually  offered  appear  to  be  met  with¬ 
out  waste  of  light  or  of  gas.  The  small  15-candle  power  inverteds 
are  principally  used  for  lighting  offices,  passages,  lavatories,  and 
other  places  where  small  units  are  an  advantage.  The  40-candle 
power  burners  are  put  to  some  of  the  above  uses  as  circumstances 
may  require,  and  are  also  employed  for  lighting  some  small  and 
less  important  stations.  At  points  where  a  brilliant  illumination 
is  required,  the  80-candle  power  burners,  either  singly  or  in  twos 
or  threes,  meet  every  reasonable  requirement. 

Incandescent  burners,  however,  no  matter  how  efficient  and 
desirable  for  general  purposes,  do  not  meet  every  requirement. 
For  instance,  in  some  places,  such  as  warehouses,  a  light  may 
only  be  required  on  one  or  two  evenings  during  the  year.  Also  in 
the  case  of  signals,  where  only  small  illumination  is  needed,  but 
where  this  must  be  absolutely  reliable  and  not  subject  to  the 
possibility  of  mantles  breaking,  either  owing  to  vibration  or  wind, 
the  flat-flame  burner  meets  requirements.  Consequently,  there 
are  thousands  of  positions  where  these  burners  are  fitted  and  are 
likely  to  remain.  This  being  so,  it  is  desirable  that  those  giving 
the  best  efficiency  should  be  used.  Those  which  one  sees  most 
generally  in  use  are  of  the  regulator  type,  which  the  makers 
officially  state  as  being  made  for  5-ioths  to  io-ioths  pressure. 
Placing  these  upon  the  standard  pressure  of  20- ioths  would  there¬ 
fore  generally  mean  a  decided  loss.  The  makers  will,  however, 
supply  flat-flame  burners  suitable  for  any  pressure.  After  experi¬ 
ment,  it  was  decided  to  obtain  all  made  specially  for  15- ioths 
pressure,  as  those  made  for  20-ioths,  when  placed  on  installations 
of  this  pressure,  gave  a  somewhat  weak  flame  for  general  require¬ 
ments.  Heads  of  the  “union-jet”  variety  were  decided  upon  in 
preference  to  the  “  slit-union,”  as  the  latter  are  more  liable  to  be 
choked  with  dirt  and  dust.  In  a  few  cases  where  it  was  not  going 
to  pay  to  fix  a  mercurial  governor  at  the  meter,  governed  burners 
were  fitted. 

It  is  evident  to  any  observer  that  flat-flame  burners'  of  the 
regulator  type,  which  are  unnecessarily  wasteful,  are  still  being 
fitted  in  great  numbers  even  by  gas  undertakings  themselves. 
Might  one  who  has  had  some  little  experience  with  this  subject 
suggest  the  advisability  of  investigating  the  difference  in  consump¬ 
tion  and  efficiency  between  the  common  and  the  special  flat-flame 
burner  ? 

Until  the  time  when  the  lighting  department  was  put  upon  a 
proper  basis,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  leave  the  cleaning  of 
burners,  replacement  of  mantles,  and  other  matters  of  like  nature, 
to  the  local  officials,  who  generally  delegated  this  duty  to  a  porter 
or  other  similar  official  with  no  training  in,  or  knowledge  of,  the 
subject.  Very  naturally  this  resulted  in  these  matters  not  receiv¬ 
ing  the  attention  they  should,  and  in  the  lighting  itself  suffer¬ 
ing.  In  consequence,  it  was  found  advisable  to  divide  the  line  up 
into  districts,  each  containing  from  300  to  600  burners  ;  a  man 
being  appointed  to  clean  burners  and  lamps,  replace  mantles,  and 
do  any  trifling  repairs  in  each.  The  only  thing  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  station  staff  was  the  lighting  and  extinguishing  of  the 
lamps.  The  system  as  described  when  put  into  practice  was 
found  to  overcome  many  minor  difficulties,  and  the  lighting  was 
instantly  improved.  Something  like  30  per  cent,  of  the  mantle 
renewals  were  saved,  and  the  change  also  obviated  the  necessity 
for  sending  out  an  experienced  gas-fitter  on  many  occasions. 
Taking  the  arrangement  as  a  whole,  the  savings  made  nearly  paid 
the  wages  of  the  men,  besides  which  there  was  the  immensely 
increased  efficiency  in  the  lighting. 

Having  reached  this  point,  a  measure  of  attention  was  turned 
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to  the  mantles.  Experiments  were  undertaken  with  a  view  of  de¬ 
termining  the  varieties  which  lasted  longest  without  breaking, 
and  which  retained  their  candle  power  best  over  a  period  of 
hours.  During  these  tests,  the  differences  between  various  classes 
of  mantles  was  most  noticeable,  some  giving  a  much  greater 
amount  of  illumination  than  others.  It  was,  however,  finally 
considered  advisable  to  standardize  with  a  substantial  mantle 
giving  only  a  medium  quantity  of  illumination,  but  which  did  not 
drop  its  candle  power  greatly  after  continued  use.  Every  batch 
of  mantles  is  now  tested  by  a  certain  number  being  burned  in  the 
test-room  for  1000  hours  ;  readings  being  taken  at  fixed  intervals 
to  ascertain  if  the  candle  power  is  maintained.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  this  is  not  a  wholly  satisfactory  method  of  testing ;  but  it 
probably  serves  to  detect  any  marked  inferiority  in  any  one  batch. 
Having  decided  upon  a  standard,  it  was  possible  to  purchase  all 
mantles  from  the  one  maker  instead  of  some  dozen,  as  had  been 
done  previously.  This,  in  itself,  saved  considerable  trouble,  and 
enabled  better  prices  to  be  obtained  for  the  larger  quantity  re¬ 
quired.  The  question  of  mantles,  though  a  comparatively  minor 
one,  and  involving  small  sums  of  money  as  compared  with  larger 
questions,  certainly  repays  some  attention. 

The  lighting  department  does  not  stop  at  the  provision  of 
suitable  and  efficient  burners,  with  supplying  good  mantles,  and 
with  keeping  them  in  good  condition.  It  is  anxious  to  prevent 
waste  of  gas.  Nothing  has  served  this  purpose  better  than  the 
institution  of  the  practice  of  making  the  local  officials  take  a 
weekly  reading  of  the  meter  and  render  a  return  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  for  comparison  with  the  previous  week  and  the  previous 
year.  These  returns  are  entered  at  headquarters  into  ledgers, 
which  allow  of  any  undue  increase  to  be  instantly  detected  and 
an  explanation  obtained.  Besides,  this  system  permits  of  the  gas 
accounts  being  very  easily  checked  when  rendered. 

The  new  inverted  burners  also  make  towards  economy ;  for  an 
inverted  burner  using  some  2  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  in  my 
experience,  may  be  very  generally  made  to  give  about  the  same 
effective  lighting  as  one  of  the  older  uprights  using  about  4  cubic 
feet  per  hour.  In  actual  practice,  however,  it  is  quite  usual  with 
replacements  to  put  in  a  more  powerful  burner,  as  the  standard 
of  illumination  is  rising  year  by  year,  and  this  prevents  anticipated 
economies  being  made  in  many  instances.  But  the  better  light  is 
often  obtained  without  increasing  the  gas  consumption. 

The  special  feature  about  railway  lighting  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
to  be  its  catholicity— that  is,  the  fact  that  all  kinds  and  conditions 
of  lighting,  each  presenting  its  own  problem,  and  many  out  of  the 
ordinary  rut,  are  dealt  with  in  the  day’s  work  :  Train  lighting, 
which  was  dealt  with  in  an  article  in  the  “Journal”  for  Feb.  28 
last  (p.  586) ;  signal  lighting,  where  the  problem  is  to  provide  a 
very  small  light,  but  one  which  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon  to 
remain  lighted — the  effect  of  the  flame  being  magnified  many 
times  by  means  of  a  suitable  lens  ;  signal-box  lighting,  where  the 
object  is  to  keep  the  glare  out  of  the  signalmen’s  eyes ;  yard 
lighting,  which  should  be  arranged  so  that  dark  shadows  are  not 
thrown  by  the  waggons;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Many  difficulties  come  up  to  be  surmounted  by  the  lighting 
department;  but  their  overcoming  provides  one  of  the  pleasures 
of  living — successful  work. 

In  conclusion,  may  the  author  mention  the  very  kind  assist¬ 
ance  he  has  always  had  from  gas  engineers  and  managers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  not  to  say  manufacturers  of  apparatus.  He 
hopes  that  the  above  lines  may  present  to  them  some  phases  in 
the  life  of  one  whose  work  is  closely  allied  with  their  own. 


FIRST  COST  OF  GAS=FITTINGS  AND  APPLIANCES 

By  Norton  H.  Humphrys,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  F.C.S. 

The  first  cost  of  fittings  on  the  consumer’s  side  of  the  meter  has 
from  the  earliest  days  of  gas  supply  been  always  a  trouble  and  a 
hindrance  to  the  extended  use  of  gas  ;  but  in  several  respects  the 
difficulty  has  never  been  more  acute  than  it  is  to-day.  A  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  old  idea  was  for 
everybody  who  could  afford  it  to  get  his  own  house ;  and  young 
couples,  when  marrying,  looked  out  for  an  establishment  that 
would  last  them  to  the  end  of  their  days.  If  they  did  not  buy 
outright,  they  took  on  a  long  lease.  Shopkeepers  and  business 
men  followed  the  same  lines.  They  acquired  possession  of  their 
business  premises,  and  a  suitable  residence  attached  to  it  or  else 
adjoining.  The  landlord  provided  little  beyond  the  walls  and  the 
roof.  But  now  it  is  the  rule  for  the  landlord  to  do  a  great  deal 
more.  Not  only  have  all  classes  of  the  community  become  more 
migratory  in  their  habits,  but  a  large  class  has  sprung  up  in  every 
district,  comprising  artizans,  shop  assistants,  clerks,  and  generally 
persons  who  may  be  described  as  wage-earners,  who  take  their 
residences  on  weekly  or  monthly  terms,  and  expect  to  find  them 
fitted  with  every  modern  convenience,  and  would  as  soon  think  of 
putting  in  gas-pipes  at  their  own  expense  as  of  fixing  bell-wires 
or  hot-water  cisterns.  Even  those  who  have  the  means  object  to 
the  expenditure  on  various  grounds.  Perhaps  in  a  few  years, 
they  say,  methods  of  lighting  and  heating  may  be  altogether 
revolutionized.  Even  where  a  good  trade  in  gas-lighting  is  done, 
people  now  expect  to  spend  a  less  sum  over  the  whole  fit-up  than 
would  formerly  have  been  considered  sufficient  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  gasalier  alone.  In  fact,  the  day  when  it  was  possible  for 


a  private  individual  to  make  a  good  living  profit  on  gas-fittings 
alone  has  long  passed  away. 

The  difficulty  applies  not  only  to  new  districts,  but  to  old 
customers  also.  In  many  of  our  residential  towns,  if  there  is  no 
extension  worth  the  name,  there  are  hundreds  of  customers  whose 
premises  were  fitted  fifty  years  ago  or  so.  None  too  carefully  or 
intelligently  laid  even  in  the  first  place,  matters  are  not  improved 
by  the  exigencies  of  wear  and  tear,  by  botching  and  alteration 
from  time  to  time,  including  the  addition  of  twice  as  many  lights, 
a  cooker,  gas-fires,  geyser,  and  other  appliances  not  contemplated 
in  the  first  place.  The  condition  in  many  instances  has  reached 
an  acute  stage.  The  old  installation  is  approaching  its  last  legs 
and  its  latter  end.  A  complete  clearance  of  the  old  stuff  is 
required,  in  favour  of  a  new  fit-out  from  stem  to  stern,  suited  to 
modern  conditions  and  requirements.  But  neither  the  landlord 
nor  the  tenant  is  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

The  original  idea  was  that  the  consumer,  or  his  landlord,  should 
provide  and  pay  for  everything  inside  the  boundary  of  the  pre¬ 
mises.  Some  companies  held  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the 
recklessness  of  even  laying  the  service  free  so  far  as  the  public 
highway  was  concerned,  and  charged  for  the  whole  of  the  pipe 
and  labour,  together  with  a  fee  of  5s.  or  10s.  for  tapping  the  main, 
to  cover  loss  of  gas  and  other  incidentals.  But  it  soon  became 
evident  a  policy  of  this  sort  would  render  extension  at  the  works 
an  almost  superfluous  feature.  One  or  two  go-ahead  companies 
commenced  the  plan  of  30  feet  of  service  free  and  a  meter  on  hire, 
or  even  the  whole  up  to  the  inlet  of  the  meter  free.  This  resulted 
soon  in  the  universal  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  policy.  History 
repeated  itself  in  the  matter  of  gas-cookers.  So  long  as  the  con¬ 
sumer  had  to  bear  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the  gas-cooker,  not 
one  in  a  hundred,  exclusive  of  people  interested  in  the  gas-works 
or  the  gas-lighting  trade,  cooked  by  gas.  To-day,  as  a  result  not 
of  supplying  a  fixture  gratis,  but  of  providing  free  of  any  first 
cost,  at  a  moderate  but  not  unremunerative  rental,  there  are  in 
most  districts  two  cookers  on  hire  to  every  three  customers.  So 
with  gas-fires,  wash-boilers,  baths,  &c.  A  substantial  business 
can  be  done  on  hire  terms.  But  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  point  is  afforded  by  the  automatic  meter  arrangement,  under 
which  a  cooker  and  two  or  three  lights  are  fitted,  not  gratis,  but 
free  of  first  cost,  at  a  fair  rental  charged  as  an  addition  to  the 
price  of  gas — perhaps  8d.  or  gd.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  system  has  elicited  the  important  and  interesting 
fact  that  in  most  districts  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation — as  much  as  one-tenth  of  the  total — who  are  prepared  to  use 
gas,  but  have  hitherto  allowed  the  question  to  remain  in  abey¬ 
ance  because  the}'  are  not  able,  or  not  willing,  to  spend  money  on 
gas-fittings. 

In  the  average  district,  the  demand  for  slot  meters  and  cookers 
has  been  fairly  covered.  The  public  are  so  familiar  with  the 
use  of  appliances  that  the  cookery  demonstration  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  are  not  required.  But  can  it  be  said  that  the  ground  is  fully 
covered,  and  that  every  customer  willing  to  use  gas  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  ?  Are  there  not  many,  belonging  to  what  is  colloquially 
termed  the  better  class,  who  are  willing  to  use  gas  but  not  to  pay 
the  price  of  gas-fittings  ?  Are  there  not  many  who  have  used  gas 
for  years,  but  are  thinking  of  discarding  it  on  account  of  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  uncertain  supply,  leakages,  and  other  troubles  incidental 
to  worn-out  and  bad  fittings  ?  There  is  also,  in  every  district, 
more  or  less  new  business  to  be  worked  up. 

To  those  who,  having  fitted  up  every  available  slot  user,  and 
saturated  the  demand  for  cookers,  are  looking  out  for  fresh  fields 
to  conquer,  I  would  make  this  suggestion.  Why  not  extend  the 
hire  system  to  embrace  anything  and  everything  that  is  a  pro¬ 
mising  medium  for  the  consumption  of  gas,  to  be  supplied  subject 
to  proper  agreements  with  landlord  and  tenant,  as  usual  with  the 
slot  system,  at  an  annual  rental  of  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  cost  ? 
A  great  deal  can  be  done  for  a  £5  note,  and  experience  shows 
that  no  gas  consumer  objects  to  a  moderate  quarterly  rent— -say, 
2s.  6d.,  3s.,  or  3s.  6d.  There  need  be  no  more  risk  in  working  a 
system  of  this  sort  than  is  experienced  with  the  automatic  system. 
The  main  point  in  any  hiring  scheme  is  to  ensure  regular  usage. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  place  the  apparatus.  If  satisfactory  results 
are  to  be  ensured,  there  must  be  a  little  judicious  weeding  out  in 
the  matter  of  apparatus  only  used  about  once  a  month. 

But  the  automatic  system  carries  another  important  advantage 
with  it.  We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  necessity  of 
having  full  control  up  to  and  including  the  burner.  Now  if  gas 
companies  are  to  have  this,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  the 
apparatus  up  to  and  including  the  burner  must  remain  their  pro¬ 
perty.  They  can  renew,  alter,  and  repair  their  own  property  as 
they  find  necessary,  but  have  no  control,  and  cannot  have  any- 
thing  like  full  control,  over  the  property  of  others.  As  an  inci¬ 
dental  matter,  the  automatic  and  hiring  systems  secure  this  result, 
and  that  they  do  so  contributes  in  no  small  measure  to  their  suc¬ 
cess.  Purchase  by  instalments,  sometimes  called  hire-purchase, 
although  hiring  and  purchasing  are  as  distinct  and  inimicable  as 
oil  and  water,  will  not  meet  the  requirement.  It  is  all  right  at  the 
start  while  all  is  new.  But  if  spread  over  seven  years  or  so,  the 
apparatus  may,  in  the  hands  of  a  none  too  careful  user,  be  worn 
out,  or  nearly  so,  before  payments  are  complete,  and  the  result  is 
disappointment  or  dissatisfaction.  The  apparatus,  even  if  m  good 
condition,  may  be  obsolete— having  been  replaced  in  these  days 
of  rapid  progress  by  something  having  greater  claim  to  efficiency 
or  economy.  After  the  purchaser  has  completed  his  payments 
and  secured  sole  ownership,  the  position  is  just  the  same,  and  a 
the  difficulties  above  referred  to  are  experienced.  It  is  supposed 
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that  the  possession  of  the  appliances  will  render  the  consumer 
less  willing  to  discontinue  the  use  of  gas.  But  when  the  apparatus 
approaches  its  last  days,  it  may  have  the  contrary  effect.  Occa¬ 
sionally  difficulties  arise  under  maintenance  schemes,  through  the 
company  being  expected  to  take  over  old  decrepit  stuff,  and  main¬ 
tain  it  in  good  order.  If  this  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
it  can  only  be  done  at  an  expense  that  renders  complete  replace¬ 
ment  a  preferable  alternative.  The  hire  system  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  increases  the  outlay,  and  the  risk  of  having  half- 
used  apparatus  returned.  But  it  is  the  only  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty ;  and  the  experience  so  far  is  such  as  to  quite  warrant 
its  extension  on  the  lines  above  suggested. 


STRUCTURE  OF  INCANDESCENCE  MANTLES. 


By  J.  O.  Zdanowich. 

Careful  examination  of  the  structure  of  a  freshly-made  mantle, 
or  after  it  has  been  in  use  for  some  little  time,  will  unmistakably 
disclose  the  origin  of  the  fabric  used  for  its  manufacture. 

The  structural  differences  are  so  distinct  and  decisive  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  a  mistake  to  be  made  as  to  whether  cotton, 
ramie,  or  artificial  silk  was  the  basis  for  the  manufacture  of  a  given 
mantle.  In  the  first  instance,  considering  the  difference  in  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  skeleton  of  a  cotton  and  ramie-made  mantle  (by  the 
naked  eye),  the  apparent  irregularity  in  thickness  of  the  thread 
of  ramie  skeleton,  being  greater  than  that  of  cotton,  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  the  strength  and  durability  of  such  a  mantle 
ought  to  be  inferior  to  that  made  of  cotton.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  not  the  case,  and  very  often  it  is  just  the  reverse — provided : 
(a)  in  both  cases  mantles  have  been  made  by  the  same  process 
(viz.,  nitrate)  or  simple  conversion  of  the  salts  into  their  oxides  by 
incineration,  ( b )  or  the  ramie  mantle  is  made  by  this  process  and 
cotton  mantle  by  “  precipitation  ”  [see  further] .  Here  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  there  are  practically  no  mantles  on  the  market 
made  from  cotton  by  the  ordinary  (nitrate)  process. 

This  supposition  as  to  the  durability  will  disappear  when  a 
mantle  is  examined  under  a  microscope.  The  skeleton-ash  of 
ramie-made  mantles  shows  that  every  separate  fibre  of  the  raw- 
ramie  fabric  has  conserved  its  original  structure  in  the  shape  of 
resulting  illuminating  oxides  of  the  rare  earths,  while  that  of 
cotton-made  mantles  shows  more  or  less  solid  thread.  Here, 
again,  the  difference  of  twist  of  both  fabrics  may  be  accounted 
for  to  a  certain  extent. 

Taking  then  into  consideration  the  length  of  the  ramie  (ultimate) 
fibres,  which  very  often  reaches  100  mm.,  and  those  of  cotton, 
even  of  the  best  quality — such  as  Egyptian  or  Sea  Island — which 
possess  the  longest  fibre,  and  very  seldom  come  up  to  50  mm. — it 
will  disclose  the  reason  of  the  preference  of  ramie  yarns  to  cotton ; 
and  this  is  the  main  reason  why,  since  the  discovery  of  the  mantle 
made  of  cotton  yarns,  this  has  been  gradually  substituted  by 
ramie  and  finally  by  artificial  silk. 

The  above  principally  concerns  both  cotton  and  ramie  mantles 
made  by  the  ordinary  nitrate  process,  as  stated  before. 

There  are  now  on  the  market  a  great  many  mantles  which  have 
been  made,  prior  to  incineration — e.g.,  conversion  of  the  salts  into 
oxides  by  heat — by  converting  the  illuminating  salts  into  corre¬ 
sponding  hydroxides,  by  subjecting  the  mantles  to  the  action  of  a 
base  capable  of  precipitating  hydroxides  from  corresponding  salts. 
Such  conversion,  or  precipitation,  of  salts  in  situ ,  which  leads  to 
the  deposit  of  hydroxides  in  colloidal  state,  when  the  operations 
have  been  conducted  under  proper  conditions,  raises  the  quality  of 
cotton-made  mantles,  if  not  to  the  same  standard  as  the  ramie- 
made  ones,  in  many  ways  even  superior  to  them.  For  instance, 
the  elasticity  and  tenacity  are  such  as  could  not  be  obtained  with 
a  ramie  mantle  by  any  ordinary  process.  In  regard  to  elasticity, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  addition  of  certain  (by  themselves) 
non-illuminating  salts,  in  very  wide  limits,  increases  or  diminishes 
the  elasticity  of  a  skeleton-ash,  without,  however,  affecting  the 
illuminating  power  of  a  mantle. 

The  above-mentioned  difference  in  structure  between  ramie 
and  cotton  mantles  led  to  the  suggestion  to  substitute  both  fibres 
by  artificial  silk.  Judging  from  the  number  of  the  applications 
for  patents,  numerous  experiments  have  been  carried  out  in  this 
direction  during  the  last  ten  years;  and  despite  obvious  diffi¬ 
culties  which  were  met  with  at  the  beginning  (chiefly  in  respect  to 
storage  and  transit  of  such  mantles),  these  are  now  overcome,  and 
the  artificial  silk  mantle  is  steadily  and  surely  taking  its  well- 
deserved  place  on  the  market. 

Examined  under  the  microscope,  this  mantle  shows  that  each 
skeleton  thread  is  composed  of  great  numbers  of  separate  long, 
loose  fibres  of  extreme  evenness,  with  wide  interstices.  This 
latter  property  is  the  chief  condition  of  high  illumination,  because 
of  the  greater  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fineness  and  even¬ 
ness  of  the  fibre  spell  less  gas  for  giving  the  illuminating  power  ;  or 
with  a  given  consumption  of  gas  one  gets  better  light ;  and  above 
all  the  life  ot  the  mantle  is  much  longer,  not  only  because  of  the 
mechanical  strain  (weaker  rush  of  gas  and  lower  temperature  of 
flame),  but  through  the  evenness  and  length  of  fibres.  This  is 
confirmed  by  experience,  because  when,  after  having  been  in  use 
for  some  1200  hours,  such  a  mantle  is  examined  under  a  micro¬ 
scope,  it  shows  it  has  practically  undergone  no  changes  from  its 
original  appearance,  whereas  cotton  or  ramie  mantles  even  in  use 
for  a  less  time  will  show  a  considerable  structural  change. 


Another  important  factor  is  the  remarkable  elasticity  and  tena¬ 
city  of  a  mantle,  for  reasons  which  follow  from  the  above  state¬ 
ments,  and  which  practically  could  not  be  got  with  either  cotton 
or  ramie  mantles. 

As  to  the  number  of  separate  fibres  in  each  single  thread,  it 
varies  considerably,  according  to  the  quality  and  origin  of  arti¬ 
ficial  silk  and  the  way  of  manufacture  of  mantles.  Generally,  it 
is  between  16  and  200  separate  fibres. 

With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  mantles,  there 
are  numerous  difficulties  to  overcome.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
origin  of  artificial  silk  is  an  important  factor.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  silk  on  the  market  (Chardonnet,  Cupper-Ammonia,  and 
Viscose).  Each  requires  different  treatment,  and  the  quality  of 
resulting  mantles  will  vary  with  the  origin  of  silk.  But  whatever 
the  kind  of  silk  it  is  impossible  to  apply  it  to  the  manufacture  of 
mantles  by  the  ordinary  (nitrate)  process,  owing  probably  to  its 
structure  and  to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  modified 
cellulose  or  hydrate. 

The  next  inconvenience  to  be  considered  is  that  the  artificial 
silk,  of  whatever  origin,  when  in  a  wet  state  (as  is  the  case  during 
the  impregnation  process),  loses  strength,  and,  consequently,  re¬ 
quires  extremely  careful  handling ;  otherwise  breakage  of  thread 
and  holes  in  the  mantles  result. 

As  to  the  knitting  of  stockings,  thanks  to  the  numerous  perfec¬ 
tions  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years, 
it  stands  fairly  well  the  tension  of  a  knitting-machine. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  concerning  the  precipitation — viz., 
the  conversion  of  nitrates  (although  other  salts  may  be  used  as 
well)  into  their  hydroxides.  An  extremely  important  fact  is  to 
get  these  hydroxides  in  colloidal  state,  whatever  the  precipitating 
agent  may  be,  because  in  this  condition  only  do  they  yield  elastic 
and  tenacious  mantles. 

Unfortunately,  the  chemistry  of  colloids  is  comparatively  so 
little  known,  and  the  conditions  of  getting  any  substance  in  a  per¬ 
fect  colloidal  state  are  so  delicate  and  difficult  that  very  frequently 
working  apparently  under  the  same  conditions,  one  gets  different 
results,  which  an  average  manufacturer  is  always  inclined  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  some  other  causes  than  the  precipitation  and  subsequent 
treatment. 


GAS  FROM  PEAT  IN  GERMANY. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  American  Consul  at  Stettin,  the 
annual  production  of  peat  in  Germany  amounts  to  about  1 1  million 
tons ;  and  regarding  the  heating  qualities  of  the  best  peat,  it  has 
been  established  that  the  average  peat  is  equal  to  dry  beechwood 
of  similar  weight,  and  equal  to  coal  of  half  the  weight.  He  says 
that  the  industrial  utilization  of  peat  for  lighting  purposes  has 
been  attempted  for  many  years  in  Germany ;  but  as  yet  there  has 
been  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  produce 
power  gas  from  peat  more  cheaply  than  from  coal.  In  con¬ 
junction  therewith  the  generation  of  ammonia  and  of  electricity 
has  been  attracting  much  attention  in  scientific  quarters ;  and  at 
the  last  annual  convention  of  German  scientists  and  physicists 
the  problem  was  discussed  as  a  result  of  new  views  and  investiga¬ 
tions  presented  by  Dr.  Caro,  of  Berlin. 

In  collaboration  with  Professor  Frank,  of  Charlottenburg,  Dr. 
Caro  discovered  a  method  for  the  economical  utilization  of  peat, 
which  he  claims  avoids  former  mistakes,  and  which  he  described 
as  follows :  The  generator  consists  of  shaft-like  ovens,  where 
the  burning  of  the  peat  is  conducted  in  a  way  admitting  limited 
quantities  of  air.  Thus  also,  a  dry  peat  in  pieces  can  be  treated, 
and  produces  gas  strongly  impregnated  with  tar  fumes.  This 
gas,  after  purification  from  tar,  furnishes  a  useful  heating  and 
power  gas.  The  inventor  found  that  if  the  gasification  process  is 
properly  conducted,  peat  containing  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  of 
water  could  be  used.  Peat  having  a  percentage  of  water  above 
this  figure  could  be  dried  by  storage  in  the  open  air.  The  pro¬ 
cess,  Dr.  Caro  asserts,  permits  the  manufacture  of  good  heating 
gas  during  the  entire  year  ;  and  he  claims  that  it  can  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  generation  of  electricity.  In  view  of  the 
absence  of  constant  water  power  in  Germany,  he  thinks  the 
invention  will  cheapen  the  cost  of  generating  current.  Another 
result  of  the  discovery  is  the  extraction  of  nitrogen  by  the  process ; 
85  per  cent,  of  this  element,  contained  in  the  peat,  being  recovered. 
The  nitrogen  can  be  converted  into  ammonia  by  the  introduction 
of  steam ;  and  the  method  admits  of  the  production  of  ammonium 
sulphate — thus,  of  course,  furnishing  agriculture  with  a  valuable 
fertilizer. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  now  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  comprehensive  law  giving  the  Government  extensive 
power  to  stimulate,  by  direct  financial  assistance,  as  well  as  by 
the  use  of  all  available  governmental  facilities  in  the  broadest 
application,  all  efforts  for  the  cultivation  of  the  German  marshes 
and  moors,  although  go  per  cent,  of  the  Prussian  high  moorlands 
are  in  private  hands. 


Mr.  W.  Parker  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Gas  Street  works  of  the  Bolton  Corporation,  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Saville,  who  recently  left  Bolton  to  take  up  duty 
as  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the  Farnham  Gas  and  Electricity 
Works.  Mr.  Parker  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Bolton  Gas 
Department  for  many  years. 
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NEW  AND  CHOICE  DESIGNS  IN  RICHMOND  FIRES. 

In  our  “Editorial  Notes”  last  week,  use  was  made  of  the  words 
“  Insure  the  future  by  your  present  policy ;  ”  and  although  the 
counsel  was  then  more  particularly  directed  to  gas  undertakings, 
it  might  equally  well  apply  to  manufacturers  who  play  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  in  supplying  efficient  and  up-to-date  apparatus  for  the 
utilization  of  gas.  By  what  we  saw  a  few  days  since  at  theii 
showrooms,  the  Richmond  Gas  Stove  and  Meter  Company  remind 
us  that  not  only  are  they,  by  their  present  pro¬ 
gramme,  taking  thought  for  the  future,  but  that 
the  broad  lines  laid  down  by  them  four  years 
ago  on  which  to  develop  their  gas-fire  business 
. — that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  the  “A.B.C.”  series  of 
fires  was  introduced — ffiave,  by  the  increasing 
demand  for  their  specialities,  been  proved  to 
have  been  entirely  successful. 

While  fully  satisfied  with  ineir  past  achieve¬ 
ments,  the  Company  recognize  that 
the  constant  changes  in  the  decora¬ 
tive  style  of  houses  to-day,  demand 
gas-fires  of  even  higher  grade  in  design 
than  the  past  has  provided  ;  and  with 
this  in  view  they  have,  at  consider¬ 
able  cost,  produced  a  new  series  of 
fires  which  they  confidently  think,  and 
with  good  reason,  will  be  adjudged  as 
great  an  advance  as  their  “  A.B.C.” 
fires  were  at  the  time  of  their  intro¬ 
duction.  The  new  fires  are  after,  in 
their  design,  the  decorative  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  various  periods  known  in 
the  art  world  ;  and,  generally,  the 


now)  have  combined  to  bring  about  a  handsome,  high-grade,  and, 
we  should  say,  thoroughly  efficient  series  of  fires.  As  to  their 
finishes,  the  ground  surface  has  been  retained ;  and  whether  in 
art  black,  antique  bronze,  copper,  or  porcellanite,  there  is  an 
attractive  excellence  about  their  appearance.  The  names  of  the 
fires  are  given  under  the  illustrations  ;  and  lists  are  available  in¬ 
corporating  the  fullest  particulars. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  introduction  some  four  or  five 
years  ago  of  the  Company’s  “A.B.C.”  series  marked  a  distinct 
change  in  the  design  and  construction  of  gas-fires.  Three  different 
sizes  of  burners,  and  three  different  designs  of 
fronts,  provided  a  series  of  sixteen  fires,  in  which 
every  part  was  interchangeable  with  each  fire  of 
a  similar  sized  opening.  Each  part  was  stan¬ 
dardized  and  fitted  so  that  any  portion  could  be 
taken  from  one  fire  and  placed  in  position  on  its 
fellow,  and  vice-versa.  This,  coupled  with  a  design 
simple  in  taste  and  artistic  in  appearance,  and 
with  all  the  present-day  modern  improvements, 
made  it  possible  from  that  time  to 
this  to  avoid  change  of  patterns  or 
in  general  construction.  This  has 
been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  large 
number  of  gas  undertakings  that  are 
hiring  and  selling  this  series  of  Rich¬ 
mond  fires. 

For  the  coming  season,  a  higher 
standard  still  has  been  secured  as 
regards  radiant  efficiency  by  the  series ; 
and  both  the  brick  and  patent  air-pad 
brick-slip  are  made  with  a  special 
mixture  which  it  is  claimed  shows  a 
marked  advance  on  previous  results. 
The  fuel  has  been  increased  in  length ; 


The  “Adam’s”  Dog  Grate. 


The  “  Louis”  Fire. 


The  “Renaissance”  Fire. 


The  “Flambeau”  Fire. 


names  by  which  they  will  be  distinguished  indicate 
the  intention  of  the  Richmond  Company  to  pro¬ 
vide,  as  already  mentioned,  designs  that  will  har¬ 
monize  with  those  high-class  decorations.  Inter¬ 
changeability  and  standardization  in  the  “  Period” 
series  (for  this  is  the  generic  title  of  the  new  fires) 
is  a  prominent  feature  as  in  the  “  A.B.C.”  series. 

They  are  also  fitted  with  the  useful  duplex  burner. 

With  the  illustrations  before  them,  readers  will  not 
require  any  description  of  the  external  appear¬ 
ance.  We  regard  the  designs  as  fine,  and  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  artistic  merit.  There  is  something 
about  them  that  gives  them  a  distinctive  stand 
from  ordinary  types  of  the  day.  In  two  instances, 
the  fires  have  been  constructed,  so  that  the  back 
plate  will  fit  the  usual  size  opening  of  the  register 
grate — covering  the  cast  iron  of  the  latter,  while 
leaving  the  tiled  hearth  and  other  decoration 
exposed. 

An  item  worthy  of  mention,  and  quite  unique  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  is  the  position  in  which  the 
boiling-burner  (now  so  regularly  demanded  by 
consumers)  is  fitted.  We  are  accustomed  to  boil¬ 
ing-burners  on  the  top  of  fires,  and  recently  they 
have  become  popular  fitted  on  a  swivel  joint  at  the 
side.  As  one  of  the  illustrations  shows,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Company  have  gone  a  step  further  by  placing  the  boiling- 
burner  beneath  the  fender,  from  which  it  swings  out  readily  when 
required.  When  not  in  use,  it  is  hidden,  and  does  not  detract 
from  the  appearance  of  the  fire.  Associated  with  the  construction 
of  this  new  “  Period  ”  series  on  the  scientific  side,  the  name  of 
Dr.  Harold  G.  Colman  should  be  mentioned.  In  the  general 
design,  the  advice  of  some  well-known  professional  gentlemen 
has  been  secured  ;  and  coupled  therewith  the  resources  of  the 
Richmond  works  (which  have  never  been  so  far-reaching  as 


and  the  new  “  Lattice  ”  design  has  given  a  graceful 
appearance.  Here,  again,  the  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  fuel  has  been  still  further 
improved  with  satisfactory  results.  There  are 
two  or  three  points  about  the  fuel  that  arrest 
attention.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  observed  that 
each  column  is  in  perfectly  perpendicular  position, 
and  (what  is  more)  is  incapable  of  moving  from 
the  vertical  over  its  burner.  This  is  ensured  by 
lugs  formed  on  the  fire-brick  backs,  and  a  slot  in 
the  top  of  each  fuel  to  engage  with  its  particular 
lug.  Bar  supports  are  provided  at  the  bottom, 
midway  between  the  burner  nipples.  The  fuel  is 
flat-backed  and  curved  in  front,  with  a  slight  taper 
from  bottom  to  top  in  depth  but  not  in  width. 
From  the  appearance  point  of  view,  the  fuel  is  a 
great  improvement.  In  front  the  openings  are 
larger  than  those  at  the  back  ;  and  inside  the  fuel 

are  small  projections  which,  immediately  the  flames 

begin  to  play  on  them,  become  incandescent.  W  ith 
the  larger  openings  in  front  and  the  smaller  ones 
at  back  a  pleasing  effect  is  obtained,  as  well  as  a 
free  radiation  from  the  back  of  the  fuel.  Looking 
at  the  incandescent  fuel,  one  sees  not  only  the  in¬ 
candescence  of  the  front  part  but  that  of  the  back 
part  as  well.  The  fuel  takes  one’s  fancy.  Betore 
leaving  the  “  A.B.C.  ”  series,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  changes 
indicated  have  in  no  way  altered  the  interchangeably .andstah 
dardization  which  have  for  so  long  been  %  feature  The 
comprises  five  different  designs  in  eighteen  different  sizes. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that,  with  gas  pressure  \arymg  a 
different  periods^f  the  day,  a  governor  fitted  on  a  ^clion 

ensures  greater  efficiency  from  the  stove  and  greater  satisfaction 
to  the  user!  The  gas  and  air  adjuster  ensures  the  provision  of  a 
correct  flame,  but  is  insufficient  when  the  pressure  alters  eith 
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through  change  in  the  district  pressure,  or  through  variable  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  house.  To  provide  for  this  deficiency,  the 

Richmond  Company  have 
introduced  a  governor  com¬ 
bined  with  their  gas  and  air 
adjuster.  It  is  compact, 
very  little  larger  than  the 
gas  and  air  adjuster  itself, 
and  is  supplied  at  quite  a 
moderate  price.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  improvement  upon  the 
independent  governor.  It 

Governor  and  Air  Adjuster.  is  interchangeable  with  the 

ordinary  fitting  on  the 
“  A.  B.C.  ”  gas-fires  and  the  new  “Period”  series.  It  can  be  set 
by  the  fitters,  and  then  left  with  a  certainty  that  not  more  than 
the  required  amount  of  gas  will  pass  per  hour.  The  invention 
is  fully  patented  and  protected.  So  we  progress  in  matters  of 
detail  all  contributing  to  efficiency. 


PUBLIC  LIGHTING  APPLIANCES. 


Glancing  through  the  latest  lists  issued  by  the  Public  Lighting 
Department  of  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  W.  &  B.  Cowan  (of  Bell 
Barn  Road  Works,  Birmingham)  some  special  features  attract 
attention ;  and  a  few  moments  may  be  spared  to  notice  these. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  it  may  (though  the  name  of  the  firm  is 
a  guarantee  of  good  design  and  workmanship)  be  remarked  that, 
before  any  of  the  lamps  about  to  be  alluded  to  have  been  put 
upon  the  market,  they  were  subjected  to  careful  trials  on  a  testing 
tower  which  is  fixed  well  above  the  works,  and  is  exposed  to  all 
the  high  winds. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  of  Parkinson  and  Langlands’ 
patents,  which  should  appeal  to  those  concerned  with  gas  street 
lighting  arrangements.  The  first  of  these  (which  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  our  pages)  is  in  connection  with  inverted  burner 
lanterns ;  and  the  particular  object  of  the  invention  is  to  arrange 
and  mount  the  burner  and  its  fittings  so  that  they  can  be  raised 
from  the  outside  clear  of  the  interior  of  the  lamp-body  when  the 
reflector  and  glazings  are  required  to  be  cleaned,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  accidental  damage  to  the  mantle,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
facilitate  the  cleaning  operations.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  top 
of  the  lantern  does  not  require  to  be  lifted  when  the  burner  is 
being  raised.  This  arrangement,  which  is  calculated  to  result  in 
a  great  saving  of  mantles,  can  be  fitted  to  any  of  the  firm’s  solid 
top  lanterns.  A  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  primary  air  for 
combustion  is  obtained  from  outside  the  lantern,  by  means  of  a 


Burner  Lifting  and  Lowering  Arrangement. 


shaft — thereby  excluding  all  products  of  combustion.  The  second 
of  the  two  patents  referred  to  is  in  connection  with  a  momentary 
bunsen  flash-light  cock.  In  this  case,  the  invention  consists 
essentially  in  providing  the  lamp  with  a  flash  pilot  or  lighting  jet 
controlled  by  a  cock  which  is  automatically  opened  when  the 
trap-door  in  the  base  of  the  lamp  is  raised,  by  the  engagement  of 
the  trap  with  a  suitable  lever  or  arm.  The  pilot-jet  is  thus  ignited 
by  the  torch  and  lights  the  mantle.  When  the  trap  falls  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  torch,  the  cock  automatically  closes  and  cuts  off 
the  supply  of  gas  to  the  pilot-jet.  By  the  adoption  of  the  device 
described,  a  considerable  saving  of  gas  is  effected — as  compared 
with  the  usual  method  of  employing  a  continuously-burnii  g  bye- 


pass  or  pilot-jet — without  injury  to  the  mantle.  The  “  Parkinson  ” 
patent  ball-roller  trap-door  used  in  conjunction  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment  reduces  the  friction  and  jar  of  inserting  the  torch  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  ;  and  no  special  torch  is  needed. 


Momentary  Bunsen  Bye-Pass  Cock. 


Among  other  items  in  the  lists  to  which  attention  may  be  drawn 
are  the  “  Parkinson”  inverted  burner  arc  lamps,  which  are  con¬ 
structed  of  strong,  hard  rolled  copper  throughout,  and  fitted 
with  “Parkinson”  heavy  cast-brass  angle  burners,  having  outside 
gas  and  air  regulators.  These  lamps  are  made  in  several  styles. 
One  pattern  is  for  suspension,  and  is  fitted  with  the  ordinary 
lever ;  a  second  is  also  for  suspension,  but  is  provided  with  a  side 
lever ;  while  a  third  has  been  designed  specially  for  street  lighting, 
&c.,  and  can  be  easily  fitted  to  existing  street-lamp  columns.  In  each 
case  the  design  is  neat ;  and  all  parts  are  interchangeable.  The 
lamps  are  in  four  sizes — for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  lights.  Other 
styles  of  “  Parkinson  ”  inverted  lanterns  include  the  “  Wind 
Proof  ”  pattern,  which  is  extensively  used,  and  the  “  Blizzard 
Proof  ”  (specially  designed  for  fixing  in  exposed  places,  such  as 
on  promenades,  &c.),  which  is  also  selling  well.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  firm  have  this  season  put  on  the  market  the  “  Parkin¬ 
son  ”  inverted  burner  circular  shadowless  lantern,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for  prominent  positions. 


FOR  THE  LIGHTING  SEASON. 


Attention  is  called  by  the  Provincial  Incandescent  Fittings 
Company,  of  Nos.  48  and  50,  Thomas  Street,  Manchester,  to 
some  of  the  novelties  they  are  introducing  for  the  forthcoming 
lighting  season. 

There  is  the  “  Crab  ”  patent  safety  mantle,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  which  is  that  each  of  the  three  lugs  is  fitted  with  a 
nickel  wire  running  vertically  to  the  bottom  of  the  mantle,  where 


the  three  ends  are  joined.  In  this  way,  the  mantle  is  fitted  with 
a  wire  cage,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  it  from  being 
touched  when  narrow  chimneys  are  employed.  The  use  of  these 
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mantles— which  are  made  for  “  Graetzin  ”  fitting  burners  and  for 
“Universal”  fitting  burners — will  tend  to  reduce  accidental 
breakages,  and  thus  should  prove  economical.  Then  there  is 
the  “  Crab  ”  inverted  burner,  the  most  important  feature  of  which 
is  that  it  has  neither  screws  nor  springs  of  any  kind  with  which 
to  support  the  globe.  There  are  just  three  plain  lugs,  specially 
made  to  receive  the  “  Crab  ”  patent  collar,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  drawn  in  the  columns  of  the  “Journal.”  These 
collars  are,  it  is  learnt,  being  extensively  adopted  by  gas  under¬ 
takings  running  maintenance  schemes,  as  they  are  found  to  save 
breakage  of  globes.  The  “Crab  ”  burner  is  a  well-finished  article, 
and  is,  of  course,  fitted  with  the  usual  air  and  gas  regulators. 

Upright  incandescent  street-lamps  can  be  converted  to  the  in¬ 
verted  system  by  the  use  of  the  “  Pifco  ”  convertible  street-burner, 
which  is  simple  in  construction,  and  at  the  same  time  well  made. 
An  attractive  combination  of  “  ancient  and  modern  ”  is  to  be 
found  in  the  “  Aladdin’s  Lamp.”  This,  as  will  be  seem  from  the 
illustration,  consists  of  an  old-style  lantern  in  combination  with 
a  “  Bijou  ”  burner-tube.  Finished  in  oxidized  copper,  and  panelled 
with  green  wavey  glass,  it  is  a  very  suitable  lamp  for  small  halls 
and  show-rooms.  The  other  illustration  depicts  the  “  Pe-i-ef  ” 
bent-arm  burner,  which  is  fitted  with  a  china  nozzle  and  mixing 
chamber.  It  is  substantially  made,  and  a  convenient  device  for 
converting  upright  gas-fittings  into  inverted — the  claim  made  for 
it  being  that  it  secures  the  same  efficient  lighting  result  as  is 
achieved  by  the  use  of  pendant  burners.  The  “  Pe-i-ef  ”  bent- 
arm  burner  is  fitted  with  a  standard  size  mantle  and  standard  size 
bijou  globe.  Finally,  a  word  may  be  given  to  the  “  Gray's  Inn  ” 
outdoor  lamp,  which  is  constructed  on  very  similar  lines  to  all 
hhe  three-light  “Graetzin”  type  lamps.  An  important  feature, 
towever,  is  the  ready  accessibility  of  the  burners  and  regulators, 
which  can  be  got  at  simultaneously  by  the  moving  of  a  spring 
which  raises  a  circular  shutter. 


THE  “DEGEA”  OUTDOOR  LAMP. 

An  improvement  on  the  old  type  of  “  Degea”  outdoor  lamp  has 
been  inspected  at  the  Farringdon  Street  premises  of  the  Norden’s 
and  General  Incandescent  Company.  Hitherto  the  gas  and  air 
adjusting  has  been  done  from  the  outside  of  thecasing  ;  but  if  for 
any  purpose  it  became  necessary  to  get  to  the  inside  portion,  the 
lamp  had  to  be  disconnected.  This  has  now  been  obviated.  The 
adjusting  is  arranged  for  inside  the  lamp  body;  and  easy  access 
to  the  interior  is  afforded  by  the  provision  of  a  telescopic  case. 
By  a  simple  movement,  the  casing  is  opened  all  round,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  When  the  casing  is  in  its  normal  position, 


“Degea”  Outdoor  Lamp. 


the  lamp  is  quite  wind  and  weather  proof ;  and  another  point 
is  its  simple  construction — all  the  parts  being  interchangeable. 
There  is  a  good  range  in  sizes — from  single  burner  to  five  light 
clusters.  In  the  multiple-burner  lamps,  there  is  one  permanent 
bye-pass;  the  lighting-up  being  completed  by  means  of  flash¬ 
lights.  These  lamps,  which  are  finished  in  black  or  green  enamel, 
are  claimed  to  give  the  highest  lighting  efficiency  with  a  minimum 
consumption  of  gas.  If  desired  they  can  be  made  in  copper ;  and 
for  outside  shop  lighting  they  are  also  supplied  with  parabolic 
reflectors.  When  required  for  street  lighting,  they  are  provided 
with  side  levers.  A  point  in  favour  of  the  side  levers  (though 
possibly  they  are  not  so  ornamental  in  appearance)  is  that  with 
them,  in  a  multiple-burner  lamp,  it  is  possible  to  turn  off  a  portion 
of  the  burners  when  no  longer  needed  and  leave  only  one  alight. 


PROPOSED  REGULATIONS  FOR  PITCH  WORKERS. 

In  the  “Journal”  for  Aug.  1  (p.  293),  there  were  reproduced  a 
series  of  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  health  proposed  to  be 
made  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  for  application 
to  all  factories  and  workshops  in  which  the  manufacture  of  patent 
fuel  with  the  addition  of  pitch  is  carried  on,  except  those  in  which 
“  no  pitch  other  than  blast-furnace  pitch  is  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  briquettes.”  Objections  to  these  draft  regulations  were 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  thereupon  directed  an 
inquiry  to  be  held  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Lush,  Barrister-at-Law. 

After  having  heard  evidence  and  arguments,  Mr.  Lush  has 
issued  his  report.  The  industry  is  not,  he  says,  on  the  whole  an 
unhealthy  one — indeed,  it  is  claimed  to  be  in  many  respects  ex¬ 
ceptionally  healthy.  But  there  are  two  elements  of  danger — the 
action  of  pitch  fragments  or  pitch  dust  on  the  eyes,  and  of  pitch 
dust  on  the  skin.  As  to  the  skin  trouble,  in  the  first  place  there  is 
a  burning  sensation  in  the  face  and  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  or  keen  winds.  After  a  considerable  period — 
usually  several  years — of  working,  there  is  a  tendency  for  a  peculiar 
kind  of  warts,  known  as  “pitch  warts,”  to  form  on  the  face  and 
neck  and  various  portions  of  the  body.  Usually  these  pitch  warts 
are  not  malignant  in  character  ;  but  when  they  occur  in  particular 
parts  of  the  body,  there  is  a  distinct  liability  to  a  third  stage — 
namely,  the  form  of  cancer  called  epithelioma.  So  far  as  the 
evidence  during  the  inquiry  went,  it  showed  that  the  cases  of 
epithelioma  in  fuel  workers  do  not  arise  immediately  from  the 
pitch  dust,  but  only  as  a  secondary  result  of  pitch  warts  so  situated 
as  to  be  exposed  to  irritation.  It  is  agreed  that  the  disease  is  local 
in  its  origin — that  is  to  say,  it  is  due  to  dust  which  has  settled  on 
the  actual  part  affected.  As  to  the  particular  ingredient  in  the 
pitch  which  is  at  fault,  Mr.  Lush  remarks  that  it  must  be  some¬ 
thing  which  is  commonly  present  in  pitch  obtained  from  gas  or  oil 
works,  but  absent,  or  practically  so,  from  blast-furnace  pitch  the 
investigations  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Legge  (His  Majesty’s  Medical  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  Factories),  who  drew  up  the  proposed  regulations,  having 
shown  that  the  mischief  is  confined  to  the  two  former,  and  that 
the  last  is  innocuous.  Mr.  Lush  goes  on  to  say  :  “  Mr.  Hilditch, 
His  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Factories  at  Swansea,  thinks  this 
ingredient  may  be  anthracene,  or  one  of  the  phenols  which  come 
off  at  the  last  distilling.  Anthracene  had  formerly  a  commercial 
value  which  it  has  lately  lost ;  and  it  is  no  longer  worth  the  while 
of  manufacturers  to  separate  it  from  the  pitch.  Consequently, 
there  should  be  an  increase,  on  Mr.  Hilditch’s  theory,  of  the 
cases  of  disease  in  recent  years.  Certainly  the  impression  I 
derived,  from  a  comparison  of  the  recollections  of  witnesses 
as  to  old  cases  with  the  returns  of  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
is  that  there  has  been  a  decided  increase;  but  a  good  deal 
must  be  allowed  for  the  greater  attention  now  paid  to  the  disease. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  recalled  that,  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  Mr.  Lush’s  report,  the  Home  Secretary,  in  answering  a  ques¬ 
tion — on  the  subject  of  cancer  among  workers  with  pitch  in  the 
House  of  Commons  [ante,  p.  487],  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  certain  that  anthracene  was  the  constituent  of  ordinary 
pitch  to  which  the  prevalence  of  cancer  in  the  industry  was  in 
reality  due. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  a  proposal  was  made  that, 
before  the  regulations  were  finally  settled,  time  should  be  allowed 
for  experiments  to  determine  the  various  questions  now  undecided. 
This  course  Mr.  Lush  recommends  should  be  adopted,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  experiments  are  conducted  on  certain  lines  which  he 
indicates.  The  adjournment  is  to  be  until  such  time  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  shall,  on  one  month’s  notice  in  writing,  determine— 
it  being  understood  that  twelve  months  will  be  allowed  in  the 
absence  of  reason  to  the  contrary.  “  If  in  the  meantime,  adds 
Mr.  Lush,  “the  mischievous  agent  in  the  pitch  should  chance  to 
be  detected,  and  a  means  of  eliminating  it  discovered,  which  is 
commercially  practicable,  this  would  aftord  a  more  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty  than  can  possibly  be  attained  by  these 
regulations.” 


We  are  asked  to  call  attention  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  International  Gas  Exhibition  which  is 
to  be  held  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall  from  the  nth  to  the 
24th  of  November.  Full  particulars  as  to  spaces  remaining  vacant 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Thomas  Cordingley,  at  No.  n,  Oueen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

In  comparing  the  positions  occupied  by  Germany  and  the 
United  States  in  the  coal-tar  market,  Mr.  J.  G.  O’Neill,  the  Cruet 
Chemist  to  the  Empire  Coke  Company,  of  Geneva,  U.S.A.,  says 
the  United  States  annual  production  of  close  upon  100,000,000 
gallons,  valued  at  from  id.  to  i^d.  a  gallon,  probably  averages 
very  close  to  the  German  price  for  coal  tar.  Of  this  quantit\ 
(figuring  from  the  production  of  creosote  oil),  there  are  distilled 
about  56,000,000  gallons  a  year.  Germany,  which  has  develops 
every  outlet  for  coal-tar  products,  values  its  tar  at  practically  tn 
same  price  as  the  United  States,  which  has  not  developed  its  coal 
tar  at  all.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  lies  probably  in  the  tact 
that  the  German  gas-works  are  content  with  a  smaller  margin 
of  profit  than  the  gas-works  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
Germans  do  not  believe  in  burning  up  their  coal  tar,  evidently 
figuring  that  a  low  price  for  it  is  better  than  burning  it  for  tuel. 
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attitude  of  the  air  question  in  relation 

TO  QAS  MANUFACTURE,  PURIFICATION,  AND 
REDUCTION  OF  QUALITY. 


By  William  Key. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  North  British  Gas  Managers’  Association 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  7.] 

The  revolutionary  insistence  in  promoting  the  adoption  of 
“mantles”  in  recent  years  has  successfully  disposed  of  what  are 
already  known  as  the  “  old-fashioned  ”  naked-flame  jets,  which 
were  in  their  day  the  result  of  years  of  thought,  skill,  and  labour, 
and  has  cemented  the  minds  of  members  of  such  Institutions  as 
this  in  a  universal  approval  of  the  enormous  improvement  in  the 
volume  of  light  obtainable  from  gas  by  their  use — reflecting,  as 
they  do,  a  continual  testimony  to  the  world-renowned  inventor, 
the  Austrian,  Carl  von  Welsbach ;  so  much  so  that  not  a  single 
wasteful,  nocuous,  flat-flame  burner  could  at  the  present  day  be 
tolerated  by  any  gas  consumer  who  values  a  good  light,  his  health, 
or  his  money. 

An  inverted  mantle,  with  its  surface  combustion  and  brilliant 
luminosity,  gives  us  a  diminutive  yet  excellent,  representation  of 
what  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  miles 
in  thickness  of  the  great  mantle  of  white  cloudland  which  forms 
the  photosphere  of  our  luminary,  the  sun.  The  combustion  of 
hydrogen  gas  on  its  surface  in  flames  30,000  miles  in  height  pro¬ 
duce  incandescence,  from  which  heat  and  light  emanate.  This 
mantle,  within  which  the  true  sun  and  its  atmosphere  exist,  is 
even  more  fragile  than  those  we  handle  so  gingerly  every  day,  and 
always  in  tender  memory  of  their  inventor. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  show  mechanical  means  of  adjusting  and 
maintaining  uniform  such  quality  of  gas  as  gas  engineers  are  agreed 
is  most  suitable  for  modern  requirements. 

Leading  to  this  demonstration,  I  may  be  permitted  to  read  ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  valuable  paper  by  M  r.  F.  D.  Marshall,  of  Copenhagen, 
read  before  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  in  1903: 

“Both  Dr.  Bunte  and  Professor  Lewes  have  shown  over  and  over 
again,  as,  indeed,  has  Dr.  Colman,  the  writer  [Mr.  Marshall] ,  and 
many  others— that  the  differencein  calorific  value  of  16-candlegas,  say, 
of  140  calories  or  573  B.Th.U.,  and  of  n-candle  gas  of  115  calories  or 
460  B.Th.U.,  has  j  radically  no  influence  on  the  light  develo red  by  the 
incandescent  burner.  Any  variation  in  calorific  intensity  would  be  met 
by  the  air  adjustment  to  the  burner;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
whatever  why  gas  of  more  than  10-candle  power  need  be  supplied,  pro¬ 
vided  a  desirable  calorific  value  were  present.” 

These  statements  represent  to-day  more  generally  the  pre¬ 
dominant  opinion  in  the  minds  of  gas  engineers  and  gas  mana¬ 
gers,  and  much  more  forcibly  than  existed  eight  years  ago  when 
given  expression  to  by  Mr.  Marshall. 

I  have  appended  further  interesting  excerpts  from  the  “  Trans¬ 
actions”  of  the  Gas  Institute  and  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers 
for  the  period  while  I  was  a  member — from  1884  to  1905.  They 
are  quoted  in  order  to  link-up  early  expressions  on  behalf  of  a 
reduced  quality  of  coal  gas  by  the  admixture  of  air,  giving  reasons 
why  atmospheric  air  should  be  used  as  the  diluent  of  coal  gas, 
and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  revivifier  of  lime  and  oxide,  without 
their  removal  from  the  purifiers. 

In  1888,  Mr.  Norton  H.  Humphrys,  of  Salisbury,  said  “he  had 
had  some  experience  in  the  use  of  air  for  purification,  which  he 
introduced  very  gradually,  because  there  were  two  things  he  was 
very  cautious  indeed  about.  .  .  .  One  was  the  depreciation  of 

the  illuminating  power,  and  the  other  the  fear  of  back-pressure  in 
the  purifiers.  .  .  .  He  therefore  gradually  felt  his  way  during 

several  months,  increasing  the  supply  of  air  to  the  extent  of  per¬ 
haps  1  per  cent,  at  each  time ;  and  now  for  several  weeks  he  had 
been  able  to  carry  on  revivification  completely  in  the  first  purifier. 
He  found  no  depreciation  in  the  illuminating  power,  though  he 
did  not  pretend  to  account  for  it.  He  made  15  to  15^  candle  gas  ; 
and,  working  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  the  use  of  air 
had  not  made  any  difference  whatever.” 

As  to  the  revivification  of  lime  in  purifiers,  in  1888,  Dr.  Thorne, 
of  London,  said  “  he  had  worked  very  much  on  this  subject  practi¬ 
cally.  .  .  .  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  formation  of  sulphur 

compounds  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  enabled 
the  lime  to  take  up  the  carbon  disulphide  and  other  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds  which  were  not  taken  up  by  it  in  its  original  oxidized  form, 
and  to  produce  highly  sulphuretted  calcium  compounds,  which,  in 
their  turn,  easily  became  oxidized,  and  produced  an  active  lime 
ready  to  again  combine  with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
become  re-sulphurized  and  ready  to  take  up  afresh  other  sulphur 
compounds,  much  of  the  sulphur  being  deposited  in  the  free 
state.” 

In  1888,  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging,  of  Manchester,  said:  “An¬ 
other  good  point  about  the  lime  and  oxygen  process  of  purifica¬ 
tion  now  described  was  that  its  adoption  would  not  displace  the 

existing  plant . The  present  purifying  vessels  would 

be  retained ;  and  though  the  process,  if  it  proved  successful, 
would  cause  a  revolution  in  the  method  of  purification,  it  would 

not  revolutionize  the  purifiers . The  disadvantages 

which  arose  from  the  employment  of  air  pure  and  simple  in  the 
purifiers  were  so  great  that  it  was  felt  necessary  to  counteract 
them  in  some  way.  Hence  the  system  of  carburetting  the  air 
devised  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hawkins.” 


Mr.  Denny  Lane,  of  Cork,  said  “  they  were  all  doubtless  aware 
that  the  air  process  of  revivification  was  a  very  old  one.  Some 
thirty  years  ago,  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hills.” 

In  1892,  Mr.  Thomas  Goulden,  of  Beckton,  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
Paddon,  on  the  subject  of  “The  Technology  of  Water  Gas,” 
wrote:  “  A  Lowe  carburetted  water-gas  plant  for  a  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  day  costs  £8800.  Carburetted  water  gas  costs 
is.  io^d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.” 

In  the  discussion  on  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Jones,  M.Inst.C.E., 
who,  in  1902,  took  for  his  subject,  “The  Illuminating  Power  of 
the  Gas  of  the  Future,”  one  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  J.  D.  Ashworth, 
of  Portsmouth,  said :  “  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Jones  upon  his  paper,  which  I  regard  as  supporting  _  what  I 
brought  before  the  Institution  last  year — namely,  the  desirability 
of  reducing  the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas  to  10  candles.” 

In  1903,  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Marshall,  of  Copenhagen — on 
“  Lighting  by  Means  of  an  Admixture  of  Gas  and  Air  ” — contained 
the  following  passages : 

“The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  results  of  the 
so-called  high-pressure  systems,  where  the  mixing  of  air  and  gas  takes 
place  in  the  burner  itself,  can  be  reached  and  surpassed  by  low-pres¬ 
sure  systems  where  the  gas  and  air  are  mixed  or  intermingled  before¬ 
hand. 

“  If  we  are  bent  on  diluting  and  thinning  down,  we  have  a  medium 
at  hand  in  the  form  of  air,  which  costs  nothing,  and  which  may  be 
employed  with  extraordinarily  successful  results.  The  idea  is  by  no 
means  new.  The  late  Mr.  Frank  Livesey  showed  conclusively  the 
effects  obtainable  by  mixing  air  and  gas  at  some  distance  from  the  in¬ 
candescent  burner. 

"Mr.  Grafton  showed  some  remarkable  results  ;  diluting  very  poor 
13'3-candle  gas  still  more  by  the  addition  of  air  until  it  was  only  10  9 
candles,  the  diluted  mixture  gave  (with  gradually  increased  pressure 
from  1  inch  to  3  inches) — - 

76  candles,  as  against  58  candles. 

81  ,,  ,,  60  ,, 

86  ,,  56 

“  By  raising  the  pressure  to  3  inches  Mr.  Grafton  obtained  93  candles 
per  6  feet  of  mixture  consumed,  as  against  56  candles  with  6'74  cubic 
feet  of  unadulterated  but  low-grade  gas. 

“It  is  apparant  that  not  only  the  addition  of  air,  but  pressure,  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  procuring  these  enhanced  results.” 

On  June  13  last  the  “Journal  of  Gas  Lighting”  (p.  721) 
wrote  :  “  The  altered  conditions  of  the  gas  industry  largely,  if 
not  completely,  reverse  the  teachings  of  the  past.  Condensation 
should  be  organized  with  the  view  of  minimizing  the  percentage 
of  naphthalene  in  the  gas.  The  natural  absorbing  agent  of  naph¬ 
thalene  is  the  vesicular  tar  in  suspension  in  the  gas  at  the  outlet 
of  the  hydraulic  main  ;  .  .  .  and  this  vesicular  tar  acts  most 

effectively  when  cold.  The  gas  must  be  rapidly  and  completely 
cooled  as  it  leaves  the  hydraulic  main,  .  .  .  and  must  be 

hastened  by  the  introduction  of  a  cooling  condenser  fed  by  the 
cold  water  as  near  as  possible  to  the  retorts.” 

A  proportion  of  atmospheric  air,  or  a  10  per  cent,  quality  of 
petrol-air  gas  produced  cold,  and  introduced  into  the  hydraulic 
mains,  would  materially  assist  in  obtaining  and  maintaining  the 
desired  results ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  hydraulic  mains,  pipe 
connections,  and  condensers  will  be  kept  free  from  tarry  surfaces, 
and  the  accumulation  of  naphthalene  in  the  mains  and  services 
prevented. 

In  order  that  the  approved  quality  of  gas  may  be  produced  in 
gas-works,  it  is  essential  that  power  be  provided  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  atmospheric  air  under  such  pressure  as  will  deliver  it  cold 
into  the  hydraulic  main,  and  in  such  measured  volume  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  from  day  to  day  or  for  the  time  being.  It  may  be  necessary, 
in  some  instances,  that  the  air  be  carburetted  more  or  less  to  meet 
the  revivifying  conditions  of  the  purifiers  when  oxide  of  iron  is 
the  purifying  medium.  This  can  be  very  simply  done,  and  while 
the  apparatus  is  in  motion. 

Purifiers  becoming  too  small  under  former  non-revivification 
conditions  of  working,  will,  under  the  air  or  carburetted  air  method 
of  revivification,  be  much  larger  than  are  actually  required. 

The  “Turbine”  is  a  splendid  apparatus  for  cheaply  and  very 
simply  passing  any  required  volume  of  air,  or  any  percentage  of 
carburetted  air,  into  the  hydraulic  mains ;  and  for  small  works  it 
would  be  driven  by  using  its  own  gas. 

A  “  Centenary  ”  petrol-air  gas  plant  for  a  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  day,  including  petrol  stock  tank,  costs  £1500.  The  gas 
produced  costs  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet ;  gives  9-candle  power  per 
cubic  foot ;  has  a  distinct  gas  odour ;  and  is  lighter  than  air.  The 
plant  would  resemble  a  rotary  washer,  with  a  steam-engine  at  one 
end,  geared-down  to  four  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  gas  is  produced  cold,  and,  by  merely  altering  the  petrol-feed 
regulator  a  tenth  or  two  on  the  dial  while  the  turbine  is  running, 
it  will  send  forward  air  pure  and  simple,  or  a  blue  gas,  or  a  low  or 
high  quality  illuminating  gas  as  required.  A  10  per  cent,  quality 
of  blue  “  Centenary  ”  air-gas  has  been  in  use  daily  for  some 
months  in  a  small  gas-works,  where  it  passes  through  the  cover  of 
the  hydraulic  main  and  is  most  successful  in  diluting  the  very  high 
quality  gas  the  works  otherwise  could  not  help  producing — mantles 
having  taken  the  place  of  flat-flame  burners. 

Several  years  ago,  the  writer  (being  proprietor  of  a  small 
country  gas-works  where  the  gas  produced  could  not  be  brought 
down  under  30-candle  power)  introduced  one-third  of  atmospheric 
air  with  extraordinary  advantage.  The  brilliancy  of  the  lights  by 
the  mixture,  using  mantles,  was  quite  phenomenal,  and  ultimately 
led  to  supplying  the  district  with  petrol  air-gas  only. 

We  may  rest  assured  that,  in  the  near  future,  tests  for  the 
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candle  power  of  gas  for  illuminating  purposes  will  be  abandoned, 
and  a  standard  of  calorific  value  substituted. 

Discussion. 

The  President  (Mr.  G.  Keillor,  of  Brought)'  Ferry)  invited 
discussion  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Walter  Grafton  (Glasgow)  regarded  the  plant  which  had 
been  described  as  a  meritorious  one  for  the  lighting  of  country 
houses  by  means  of  the  incandescent  mantle ;  but  he  could 
not  quite  reconcile  himself  to  its  use  in  a  city  or  town  such  as 
Glasgow.  Mr.  Key  quoted  extracts  from  his  (the  speaker's)  paper 
before  the  Gas  Institute  in  1901.  He  showed  his  first  experiments, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Marshall,  without  taking  into  consideration  any 
of  the  others.  He  (Mr.  Grafton)  showed  results  of  35  candles  per 
cubic  foot  of  gas — an  increase  of  light  of  115  per  cent,  per  cubic 
foot,  besides  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  gas  consumed,  by 
using  a  common  Kern  or  “  C  ”  burner,  with  7-inch  chimney  and 
mantle,  by  simply  mixing  27  per  cent,  of  air  with  the  gas  before 
reaching  the  burner.  These  were  far  better  results  than  the  low 
— though  they  were  good — results  given  by  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
repeated  by  Mr.  Key.  It  suited  Mr.  Marshall’s  purpose  to  quote 
his  (Mr.  Grafton’s)  first  experiments;  and  he  would  like  them  to 
know  that  these  tests  were  made  on  the  basis  of  3^  cubic  feet,  at 
one-inch  pressure,  using  gas  of  16  candles  as  tested  in  those 
days.  He  gave,  ten  years  ago,  some  of  the  advantages  accruing 
by  the  addition  of  air  to  illuminating  gas.  The  great  advan¬ 
tage  which  he  saw  was  that  an  increased  light  followed  the 
use  of  more  aerated  gas,  by  additional  pressure,  but  that  when 
using  more  of  the  pure  gas  the  efficiency  fell  as  the  pressure  in¬ 
creased.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  paper  by  Messrs. 
Goulden  and  A.  M.  Paddon,  on  carburetted  water  gas,  giving  the 
cost  at  is.  io^d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  He  was  afraid  Mr.  Key 
should  have  omitted  the  shilling ;  for  he  was  pretty  certain  that 
the  cost  at  Beckton  to-day  for  carburetted  water  gas  was  nearer 
ioid.  only.  The  paper  gave  no  data  as  to  the  value  of  this  re¬ 
commended  petrol  air  gas.  Generally  speaking,  a  gallon  of  petrol 
would  cost  (including  the  tax)  is.  2d.,  and  might  make  about 
1500  cubic  feet  of  carburetted  air.  Therefore  the  cost  for  this  item 
alone  was  iod.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  without  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  plant  to  make  and  deal  with  this  quantity  of  gas.  The 
gas  might  yield,  with  special  burners  consuming  about  10  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  45  candles,  or  4^  candles  per  foot,  as  against  20  or 
30  comfortable  candles  from  Glasgow  gas.  By  the  better  blending 
of  town  gas  with  air,  45  candles  per  foot  could  be  guaranteed, 
which  was  equal  to  a  comparison  of  one  against  ten,  or  town 
gas  at  8s.  per  1000  cubic  feet  was  equal  to  petrol  air  gas,  if  con¬ 
sumed  at  high  pressure,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  petrolized 
wind.  For  fuel  purposes,  the  difference  was  yet  more  considerably 
in  favour  of  town  gas,  because  the  thermal  value  of  petrol  air  gas 
was  about  90  B.Th.U.,  as  against  Glasgow  gas  of  600  B.Th.U.,  or 
its  equivalent  at  the  high  price  of  7s.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  As  a 
fact,  it  was  not  the  most  economical  gas  for  cooking  or  heating 
purposes ;  and  the  manipulation  of  the  flames  was  difficult  to 
set.  In  fact,  carburetted  water  gas  cost  just  the  same  ;  but  having 
a  thermal  value  five  times  as  great,  it  was  a  better  invigorator — 
he  would  not  call  it  a  diluent — of  coal  gas.  He  could  not  under¬ 
stand  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Key  recommending  the  use  of  such 
rubbish  as  a  tonic  for  the  betterment  of  Glasgow  gas.  However, 
he  was  sustained  in  the  combat  by  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
championing  the  cause  of  the  town  consumer  for  cheap  gas,  by 
opposing  this  petroleum  method. 

Air.  G.  R.  Hislop  (Paisley)  considered  this  rather  a  difficult 
subject  for  anyone  who  had  not  had  personal  experience  to  make 
any  serious  comment  upon  it.  Evidently  Mr.  Grafton  had  gone 
into  the  matter.  However,  the  proposal  appeared  to  an  outsider 
to  be  a  very  feasible  thing.  He  could  only  speak  from  experience 
with  pneumatic  gas  or  gasoline,  for  which  he  had  put  in  several 
installations  in  country  houses;  and  these  had  all  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  was  not  aware  whether  there  were  many,  or  any,  in 
existence  now ;  but  he  remembered  that  they  could  supply  gas  at 
about  5s.  6d.  or  6s.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  This  was  available  for 
all  domestic  purposes.  It  had  a  very  high  illuminating  power. 
Although,  when  compared  with  town  gas,  the  gas  was  costly,  yet 
for  country  houses  it  was  a  very  useful  appliance.  He  fancied 
that  it  was  for  country  houses  that  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Key 
was  intended.  A  very  crucial  question  came  to  be  the  absence  of 
luminosity.  He  was  afraid  it  would  take  a  very  long  time  to 
educate  people  to  the  want  of  luminosity.  He  himself  proclaimed 
upon  the  house-tops  that  he  did  not  make  gas  for  flat-flame 
burners.  Mr.  Fyfe,  of  Glasgow,  was  very  anxious  to  get  a  cheap 
gas ;  and  he  said  that  so  long  as  he  could  get  a  good  light  in  the 
mantle,  that  was  all  he  aimed  at.  This  was  the  position  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Key’s  lighting.  He  wanted  no  light  from  a  flat 
flame ;  but  he  was  afraid  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  educate 
people  to  this  view.  Therefore  he  feared  that  it  would  be  a  very 
considerable  period  before  such  an  appliance  as  this  could  be 
supplied  for  lighting. 

Air.  W.  Ewing  (Lochgelly)  looked  upon  the  paper  as  containing 
a  new  theory  in  gas  manufacture.  There  were  hundreds  of  gas 
managers  who  had  never  seen  air  gas  ;  and  the  result  of  the  paper 
just  read  might  be  far-reaching,  in  connection  with  probably 
newer  developments  in  the  supply.  He  had  known  Mr.  Key  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  could  go  back  to  the  West  of  Scotland 
Association,  where  Air.  Young  and  Mr.  Key  both  gave  a  paper  on 
the  same  day — in  1874  or  1875.  He  carried  down  Mr.  Young’s 
model  of  a  carburettor.  Air.  Key’s  paper  was  on  the  effect  of  light 


hydrocarbons  on  coal  gas.  His  air-gas  plant,  if  not  perfect,  was 
on  the  right  lines.  There  was  a  wide  field  for  this  plant  all  over 
the  world.  There  was  room  for  it,  even  in  Scotland.  He  knew 
many  places  where  the  people  were  paying  double  for  gas  what  it 
would  cost  if  produced  by  such  plant  as  this. 

Air.  S.  Milne  (  Aberdeen)  pointed  out  that,  in  the  opening  para¬ 
graph  of  his  paper,  Air.  Key  spoke  of  flat-flame  burners  as  being 
nocuous.  He  did  not  think  they  should  allow  such  a  statement  to 
go  from  a  gas  managers’  meeting  without  some  qualification  at 
least.  They  could  understand  flat-flame  burners  of  a  certain  con¬ 
struction  being  used  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  be  nocuous ; 
but  they  knew  that  there  were  flat-flame  burners  through  which 
gas  could  be  properly  consumed.  He  was  pleased  to  have  the 
figure  Air.  Grafton  quoted,  that  the  calorific  value  of  this  10  per 
cent,  petrol  air  gas  was  90  B.Th.U.  per  cubic  foot.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Key  would  say  whether  this  was  his  view  or  not.  Air.  Key  re¬ 
ferred  to  different  calorific  values,  and  the  candle  power  of  different 
standards.  He  did  not  think  he  would  have  them  believe  that  a 
16-candle  gas,  diluted  with  air  till  it  reached  11  candles,  would 
have  the  same  heating  efficiency  as  a  gas  of  1 1  candles,  produced 
in  (say)  a  vertical  retort.  The  whole  gist  of  the  paper  seemed  to 
be  the  advocating  of  the  mixing  of  air  with  coal  gas.  Mr.  Key 
spoke  of  a  certain  works  where  30-candle  power  gas  was  being 
supplied,  and  where  one-third  of  atmospheric  air  was  introduced 
with  advantage.  He  suggested  such  a  system  as  being  very  use¬ 
ful,  if  they  wished  to  rush-up  the  holder.  Could  any  of  them 
imagine  what  the  effect  would  be  if  they  rushed-in  33  per  cent,  of 
air  into  the  holder  spasmodically  ?  The  difficulty  which  would  be 
experienced  in  all  forms  of  heating  and  motive  power  would  be 
extraordinary.  He  was  not  disputing  the  figures  given  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Alessrs.  Goulden  and  Paddon  ;  but  he  did  say  that  these 
gentlemen  stated  that  carburetted  water  gas  had  no  odour,  and 
that  it  was  heavier  than  air.  He  took  the  trouble  to  look  up  the 
matter,  and  he  found  that  these  qualities  applied  to  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  carburetted  water  gas. 
His  opinion  was  that  for  country  mansions,  or  places  not  supplied 
with  town  gas,  petrol  air  gas  was  second  to  none. 

Air.  R.  G.  Shadbolt  (Grantham)  said  the  trend  of  the  paper 
appeared  to  be,  to  his  mind  at  any  rate,  the  substitution  of  petrol 
air  gas  for  carburetted  water  gas,  as  a  means  of  helping  them  over 
a  certain  stile.  The  attitude  of  the  air  question,  if  it  ever  emerged, 
was  dealt  with  very  scantily.  The  reference  by  Mr.  Milne  to  the 
dislocation  which  would  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  petrol 
air  gas  in  large  quantity  was  very  well  stated  by  Mr.  Key  himself, 
when  he  showed  that  an  ordinary  burner  could  be  quickly  adapted 
for  use  with  petrol  air  gas.  There  they  had  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question.  If  they  added  a  third  of  petrol  air  gas  to  their  ordin¬ 
ary  coal-gas  supply,  they  would  need  to  adjust  everything  in  the 
district  in  the  same  degree ;  and  if  they  came  back  to  the  former 
state  of  things,  they  would  require  to  immediately  re-adjust.  Of 
course,  this  kind  of  thing  was  useless  to  them,  as  ordinary,  prac¬ 
tical,  every-day  gas  suppliers.  It  might  meet  some  of  the  claims 
Mr.  Key  made.  One  of  these  related  to  naphthalene,  which  was 
a  bugbear  with  them  still.  When  the  meeting  adjourned,  he  left 
the  room  with  the  feeling  that  they  had  had  a  comical  turn  that 
day  in  this  paper — he  really,  honestly,  could  not  take  it  seriously. 
But  since  he  had  re-entered  the  room,  he  had  found  that  members 
had  taken  the  matter  seriously ;  and  so  he  must  only  conclude 
that  he  had  misinterpreted  the  meaning  of  the  author.  If  they 
were  to  use  petrol  air  gas  under  the  conditions  referred  to,  per 
se,  for  specific  purposes,  they  would  set  their  engines,  or  other 
appliances,  to  the  gauge  of  this  particular  gas.  But  as  to  where 
its  utility  came  in  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  coal  gas  under 
ordinary  obligations  and  stipulations,  he  did  not  quite  see.  Mr. 
Key  had  not  only  raked  up  history,  and  quoted  from  the  sayings 
of  people — possibly  sayings  which  they  never  dreamt  would  be 
applied  in  this  particular  way — but  he  also  acted  in  the  role  of 
prophet,  and  asked  them  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  gas 
engineers  would  not  be  required,  and  when  manufacturers  of  gas 
plant  would  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  When  they 
reached  the  perfect  state  in  which  eight  minutes  a  day  would  be 
the  utmost  that  any  man  might  be  expected  to  work,  then  every¬ 
thing  would  do  itself,  of  itself,  for  itself,  and  by  itself. 

Mr.  Key  expressed  disappointment  that  gentlemen  who  had 
been  using  air  for  the  purpose  of  revivification  had  not  come 
forward  with  their  opinions  as  to  the  benefit  from  it.  The  main 
object  of  the  paper  was  that  in  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  a 
member  said  they  could  well  afford  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas, 
because  they  were  pumping  air  into  the  pipes.  He  wished  that 
they  should  never  use  the  word  “  air,”  but  speak  of  the  benefits  to 
be  got  from  petrol  gas.  He  felt  it  a  very  high  honour  recently  to 
have  put  in  an  installation  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Lugar,the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  William  Alurdoch  was  born.  There  they  told  him 
that  they  had  been  at  great  expense  in  renovating  the  church,  but 
could  not  use  the  lighting  because  of  the  mantles  going  black.  He 
thanked  Mr.  Grafton  for  his  remarks,  also  Air.  Hislop  and  Mr. 
Ewing.  Regarding  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Milne,  what  he  referred 
to  was  that  people  could  not  burn  gas  without  the  smell  being 
nocuous.  As  to  putting  in  one-third  of  air  into  the  holders,  it 
was  a  small  gas-works  he  referred  to.  He  never  had  the  least 
hitch  in  regard  to  anything  dangerous  or  a  nuisance  ;  and  they  had 
a  very  brilliant  light  all  the  time  from  the  use  of  30  per  cent,  of 
air — the  gas  and  air  being  mixed  thoroughly  in  the  holder.  If 
the  air  were  to  be  put  into  the  hydraulic  main,  a  blower  would 
have  to  be  used.  He  thought  that  the  advantages  to  gas  engineers 
would  be  enormous. 
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THE  LIGHTING  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  EXHIBITION. 


Visit  of  the  Scottish  Junior  Gas  Association. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  event  of  the  session  of  the 
Scottish  Junior  Gas  Association  took  place  last  Saturday,  when 
the  Western  District  paid  a  visit  to  the  Scottish  Exhibition  in 
Glasgow.  The  principal  object  of  the  visit  was  to  view  the  light¬ 
ing  arrangements.  These  are,  so  far  as  the  largest  installation 
of  gas  lighting  is  concerned,  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  James  Milne 
and  Son,  Limited,  of  Edinburgh.  The  Contractors  have  a  gas¬ 
compressing  station  within  the  exhibition,  in  which  there  are 
placed  gas-engines,  in  duplicate,  each  driving  a  rotary  com¬ 
pressor,  of  the  pattern  made  by  Messrs.  Milne  and  Son,  each 
of  which  is  capable  of  dealing  with  4000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
hour,  received  at  a  pressure  of  2^  inches,  and  raised  to  about 
f  o  inches ;  the  intention  being  to  have  a  pressure  of  over  54  inches 
at  the  burner.  The  compressed  gas  is  measured  in  two  dry 
meters,  each  of  a  capacity  of  400  lights.  Half  the  compressing 
plant,  and  one  meter,  is  provided  as  a  stand-by.  In  the  area 
of  the  grounds  lighted  by  gas,  there  are  132  standards  of  Man- 
nesmann  tubing,  14  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  upon  which  the  lights  are 
mounted,  in  singles  or  clusters  of  three  lanterns,  the  attachment 
of  the  lamps  being  by  swan-necks.  Each  lantern  contains  two 
lights,  of  the  inverted  incandescent  pattern,  each  light  taking  41 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and  yielding  an  efficiency,  according 
to  Corporation  tests,  of  50' 1  candles  per  foot ;  the  nominal  lighting 
power  of  each  lamp  being  rated  at  2000  candles.  The  burners 
are  made  with  special  heat-resisting  nozzles,  and  the  heating  of 
the  gas  and  air  is  effected  after  mixture.  The  mantles  used  are 
of  artificial  silk,  and  are  5J-  inches  long,  by  ij  inches  diameter. 
The  breakages  from  ordinary  causes  are  about  one  per  day. 

The  high-pressure  system  is  used  also  in  the  lighting  of  the 
Concert  Hall — a  very  large  apartment,  in  which  both  gas  and 
electricity  are  used.  The  gas  installation  consists  of  three  sun 
burners,  of  the  “Nonpareil”  type,  each  lamp  containing  28 
mantles.  The  electric  lamps  are  of  the  glow  variety. 

The  management  of  the  exhibition  recently  began  an  exten¬ 
sive  scheme  of  evening  illumination,  the  interior  of  the  buildings 
and  the  grounds  being  both  treated.  In  the  portion  of  this  work 
which  is  served  by  gas,  the  system  employed  is  on  low  pressure. 
The  scheme  of  the  illumination  was  devised  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Free¬ 
man,  the  Engineer  to  the  Exhibition.  It  extends  on  both  sides  of 
the  River  Kelvin  from  the  Radnor  Street  entrance  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Bridge  at  the  Highland  Village — a  distance  of  1250  feet, 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  are  62  set  pieces  of  orna¬ 
mental  illumination,  consisting  of  crowns,  crosses,  &c.  In  these, 
the  lamps — of  the  float  pattern  and  with  rat-tail  burners — are 
placed  at  6-inch  centres. 

The  company  assembled  beside  the  Kelvin  Hall  at  five  o’clock. 
Considerably  over  a  hundred  were  present.  Members  had  been 
notified  that  they  might  bring  ladies  with  them  ;  and  these  formed 
a  goodly  proportion  of  the  assembly. 

Mr.  J.  M'Ghee  (Glasgow)  the  President, intimated  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  walk  round.  Three  parties  were  formed,  and  these, 
again,  soon  subdivided,  which  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  as  the  smaller  parties  received  more  explanation  than  the 
larger  ones. 

The  first  place  visited  was  the  compressor  station  of  the  Selas 
Lighting  Company,  Limited,  of  Manchester,  to  whom  the  lighting 
of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  exhibition — that  in  Kelvin  Grove 
Street — has  been  entrusted.  The  installation  consists  of  four 
lamps  of  210-candle  power  each,  six  lamps  of  300-candle  power 
each,  and  59  lamps  of  100- candle  power  each — a  total  illumination 
of  over  16,000  candles.  The  compressor  is  electrically  driven.  It 
is  equal  to  raising  the  pressure  of  30,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour 
from  2b  inches  to  about  10  inches.  The  compressor  is  of  1 -horse 
power  capacity,  but  is  seldom  required  to  run  so  high — ij-horse 
power  being  found  to  be  sufficient.  Gredt  care  is  exercised  in  the 
mixing  of  the  gas  and  air,  the  proportions  of  which  are  two  of  air 
to  one  of  gas. 

The  next  visit  paid  was  to  the  compressing  station  of  Messrs. 
James  Milne  and  Son,  Limited,  where  Mr.  R.  Milne  had  a  rotary 
compressor  opened  up  for  their  inspection,  and  gave  full  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  construction  and  working  of  the  apparatus.  In  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  advantages  of  high-pressure  gas,  Mr.  Milne 
stated  that  at  the  Milton  House  works,  Edinburgh,  his  Company 
were  in  the  process  of  discarding  all  other  forms  of  gas  supply, 
and  were  fitting  up  compressing  plant  in  the  various  departments 
to  provide  high-pressure  gas  for  both  industrial  and  lighting  pur¬ 
poses.  The  plant  would  be  of  a  capacity  of  8000  cubic  feet  an 
hour.  The  fixed  plant  in  the  station  was  seen  both  standing  and 
at  work. 

In  the  Kelvin  Hall,  the  Tilley  High-Pressure  Gas  Syndicate, 
Limited,  of  London,  exhibit  two  compressors — one  driven  by 
water,  the  other  electrically.  The  former  is  equal  to  raising 
180  cubic  feet  per  hour  to  38  inches  pressure  ;  and  the  latter  is 
of  a  capacity  of  500  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  pressure  of  60  inches.  The  stand  was  very  brilliantly 
lighted  by  means  of  gas  compressed  by  the  plant. 

There  was  then  a  walk  through  the  grounds,  undertaken  in  order 
that  the  illuminating  effect  might  be  observed.  The  opinion  freely 
expressed  was  that  the  light  of  the  gas-lamps  in  the  grounds  was 
exceedingly  soft  in  character,  and  of  great  fulness,  reaching  to 
the  furthest  corners  of  open  space,  and  shining  upon  the  fronts 


of  buildings  in  the  exhibition  with  such  clearness  that  the  outlines 
of  the  structures,  and  the  traceries  of  the  decorations  upon  them, 
could  be  seen  to  great  advantage,  even  at  a  distance. 

At  half-past  seven,  the  party — now  augmented  to  quite  160 — 
assembled  in  the  Carlton  Restaurant,  where  they  were  entertained 
to  tea  by  Messrs.  James  Milne  and  Son. 

Mr.  R.  Milne,  at  the  close  of  the  repast,  said  he  was  instructed, 
on  behalf  of  his  Company,  to  extend  to  them  a  very  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  They  had  with  them  Mr.  Freeman,  the  Engineer  of  the 
Exhibition ;  and  he  wanted  him  to  tell  them  all  about  the  lighting 
of  the  exhibition,  and  more  particularly  how  the  lighting  stood  so 
far  as  gas  was  concerned. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Freeman  stated  that  in  the  exhibition  they  had  a 
total  lighting  power  of  two  million  candles.  About  30  per  cent,  of 
this  was  exclusively  by  gas.  He  did  not  think  there  was  anything 
very  materially  special  in  the  gas-lighting  scheme  when  they  con¬ 
sidered  what  had  been  seen  in  other  exhibitions  in  London,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Dublin ;  but  he  did  say  that  the  plan  propounded  had 
been  carried  out  in  a  most  eminently  satisfactory  manner  by 
Messrs.  Milne  and  Son.  The  scheme  of  high-pressure  lighting  was 
second  to  none,  not  even  to  that  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Though 
their  units  were  smaller  than  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  he  maintained 
that  they  gave  a  much  better  distribution  of  light.  He  also 
thought  they  worked  more  economically.  He  trusted  that  they 
had  seen  something  which  they  could  put  into  practice.  Even  if 
there  were  nothing  which  they  could  adopt,  they  might  have  seen 
something  which  they  felt  they  ought  to  avoid.  He  hoped  that 
those  who  were  engaged  in  gas  lighting  would  be  able  to  give  them 
a  more  flexible  system  of  lighting.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be 
an  impossibility  to  do  this. 

The  President  thanked  the  members,  on  behalf  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  for  their  presence.  The  illumination  by  gas  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  redounded  very  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Messrs.  Milne  and 
Son,  and  of  Mr.  Milne,  their  representative ;  and  he  asked  them 
to  recognize  Messrs.  Milne’s  kindness  and  generosity  by  according 
them  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

This  was  cordially  given.  Thereafter  the  party  embarked  upon 
motor-boats  in  the  River  Kelvin ;  and  in  the  course  of  an  enjoy¬ 
able  trip  saw  to  great  advantage  the  schemes  of  illumination  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  They  were  then  admitted  to  the  concert 
hall,  where  they  witnessed  an  entertainment  in  the  form  of  a 
pageant,  and  when  the  public  had  retired,  the  scheme  of  lighting 
the  hall  by  gas  and  electricity  was  shown  and  explained  to  them. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  systems  was  most  marked ;  the 
more  effective  being,  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be,  the  gas  one. 

This  was  the  last  item  on  the  programme. 


PRODUCER  GAS  IN  TEXAS. 


The  Use  of  Lignite. 

There  are  contained  in  the  July  “  Bulletin  of  the  University  of 
Texas  ”  (U.S.A.)  articles  on  the  “  Composition  of  Texas  Coals  and 
Lignites”  and  the  “  Use  of  Producer  Gas  in  Texas”— the  latter 
by  Mr.  Drury  M‘Neill  Phillips.  There  is  a  brief  introduction 
to  the  Bulletin,  which  is  signed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Phillips  (Director 
ot  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Geology  and  Technology),  Mr.  S.  H. 
Worrell  (Chief  of  the  Testing  Laboratory),  and  Mr.  D.  M‘N. 
Phillips  (Special  Agent).  In  this,  it  is  stated  that  during  the  lasl 
few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  use  of  lignite 
in  gas-producers ;  the  gas  thus  made  going  to  gas-engines  for  the 
generation  of  power.  Lignite  is  also  used  in  gas-producers  for 
fuel  to  be  employed  in  the  burning  of  lime,  &c.  Considering  the 
great  extent  of  the  lignite  fields  in  Texas,  and  that  it  affords  the 
cheapest  and  best  fuel  in  the  State  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
natural  gas  in  certain  favoured  localities),  for  many  commercial 
purposes,  it  is  well  within  reason  to  believe  that  this  fuel  will  be 
their  chief  industrial  reliance  for  power.  Since  1895,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  lignite  has  increased  from  124,343  t°  979 ,232  tons.  In 
this  period  of  sixteen  years,  the  production  of  coal  increased 
about  200  per  cent.,  while  that  of  lignite  increased  700  per  cent. 
The  following  is  taken  from  Mr.  M'Neill  Phillips’s  article. 

No  illuminating  gas  is  made  from  lignite,  though  an  excellent 
light  could  be  supplied  by  using  some  of  the  well-known  types  of 
incandescent  mantles — such  as  the  Welsbach,  &c.  There  have 
been  installed  in  Texas  56  producers  for  making  gas.  Of  this 
number,  there  are  now  47  in  active  operation.  Of  the  36  estab¬ 
lishments  that  have  been  recorded,  23  use  Texas  lignite  exclusively. 
The  consumption  of  lignite  at  these  plants  is  about  180  tons  per 
24  hours.  Most  of  the  installations  are  of  comparatively  small 
size ;  but  the  success  that  has  been  reached  in  the  smaller  plants 
indicates  the  adaptability  of  the  producer  and  gas-engine  to  re¬ 
quirements  varying  from  50  to  250  H.P.,  quite  as  well  as  to  the 
larger  uses.  The  producer  plants  in  Texas  are  scattered  over  a 
wide  area ;  and  this  circumstance  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  utilization  of  the  bye-products — such  as  tar  and  ammoniacal 
liquor — for  it  means  that  they  would  have  to  be  transported  over 
considerable  distances  to  some  central  plant  for  treatment.  This 
is  out  of  the  question  now ;  so  that  the  utilization  of  the  tar  and 
ammoniacal  liquor  is  possible  only  at  the  large  plants. 

The  cost  of  the  lignite,  delivered,  varies  from  90  c.  to  $3‘65  a  ton, 
according  to  distance  from  the  mines,  amount  involved  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  &c.  The  lignite  area  in  Texas  comprises  nearly  one-half  of 
the  whole  known  area  in  the  United  States,  and  is  nearly  as  large 
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as  the  entire  State  of  Missouri.  Practically,  all  varieties  of  lignite 
are  found  here ;  and  there  is  offered  a  wide  choice  to  the  designers 
of  producer  plants,  even  inclusive  of  material  that  carries  75  per 
cent,  of  volatile  and  combustible  matter.  There  is  no  intention 
to  prepare  a  dissertation  on  gas-producers,  or  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  design  and  construction  of  producer-gas  plants.  It 
is  wished  merely  to  give  the  chief  results  of  personal  observation 
at  26  plants  that  were  visited  and  information  derived  by  corre¬ 
spondence  with  ten  other  plants.  It  is  beyond  question  that  a 
very  active  interest  is  now  being  shown  in  the  use  of  producer  gas 
made  from  lignite  ;  and  as  experience  is  gained  both  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  various  types  of  producers,  and,  more  especially,  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  engines  to  use  large  volumes  of  a  gas 
of  low  heating  power,  the  employment  of  lignite  will  grow. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  stands  out  more  prominently  than 
others,  as  the  result  of  these  observations  and  investigations,  it  is 
that  the  best  results  in  producer  gas-engine  practice  are  likely  to 
follow  from  a  consideration  of  the  plant  as  a  compact  unit — a  unit 
in  which  the  producer  is  part  of  the  engine  and  the  engine  part 
of  the  producer.  Good  results  are  obtained  in  establishments 
where  the  producer  is  designed  and  built  without  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  type  of  engine  to  be  used,  as  also  where  the  engine  is 
supposed  to  handle  the  gas  from  almost  any  kind  of  standard  pro¬ 
ducer.  But  it  is  believed  that  better  results — more  uniform  and 
more  economical — can  be  secured  by  designing  the  producer  for 
the  engine  and  the  engine  for  the  producer.  Producer  and  engine 
must  be  regarded  as  a  compact  and  symmetrical  unit,  to  do  a 
certain  thing  at  all  times  to  the  best  advantage.  Furthermore,  a 
producer  and  engine  designed  to  operate  on  a  certain  kind  of  fuel 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  as  good  results  on  some  other  kind  of 
fuel.  Within  certain  limits,  to  be  determined  when  the  plant  is 
designed,  the  results  should  not  vary  excessively;  but  they  will 
vary,  through  no  fault  of  producer  or  engine,  if  the  character  of 
the  fuel  is  materially  changed.  There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
composition  of  lignite  ;  and  this  variation  gives  rise  to  differences 
in  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  gas,  the  tar,  and  the  ammoniacal 
liquor.  An  engine  designed  to  operate  on  a  rich  gas  will  certainly 
not  work  to  its  rated  capacity  on  a  poor  gas.  It  is  not  fed  on 
material  that  it  can  utilize.  If  the  heat  units  are  not  in  the  gas, 
the  engine  certainly  cannot  get  them  out ;  and  if  the  heat  units  are 
not  in  his  gas,  the  lime-burner  certainly  cannot  burn  his  charge. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  tuyeres,  or  gas-ports,  or  air-valves ;  it  is  a 
question  of  heat  units  in  the  gas.  A  further  fact  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  is  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  manufacturers 
after  installation  and  acceptance  by  the  purchaser.  The  operator 
is  frequently  left  to  work  out  his  troubles  alone ;  and  the  almost 
invariable  experience  has  been:  “Trouble  the  first  six  months, 
but  as  soon  as  I  learned  to  run  my  plant  I  got  along  fine.  The 
manufacturers  seemed  not  to  care.”  Some  makers  arc  a  gratify¬ 
ing  exception  to  this  general  rule ;  but  it  is  the  belief  of  the  writer 
that,  if  the  makers  took  a  more  intimate  interest  in  the  operation 
of  their  equipment,  there  would  be  more  general  satisfaction, 
particularly  during  the  first  year. 

The  province  of  the  producer-gas  power  plant  is  by  no  means 
unlimited.  It  has  its  uses;  and  for  these  particular  uses  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  type  of  prime  mover — water  ex¬ 
cepted,  of  course — yet  developed.  Where  water  for  boiler  pur¬ 
poses  is  scarce,  and  even  where  water  is  plentiful,  but  the  size  of 
the  plant  does  not  warrant  condensers,  the  producer  is  peculiarly 
adapted — more  especially  if  the  distance  from  good  steaming  coal 
is  great.  The  widespread  area  of  lignite  in  Texas,  its  cheapness, 
and  the  question  of  water,  all  combine  to  make  the  producer-gas 
power  plant  well  worthy  of  close  consideration. 

The  article  contains  a  number  of  analyses  and  tests  of  lignite. 
One  set  is  by  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company,  of  Pittsburg, 
who  give  the  results  of  testing  lignite  from  the  mines  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Lignite  Company,  of  Hoyt,  Wood  County,  Texas.  The 
analysis  of  the  lignite  used  was : — 

Per  Cent. 


Moisture . 23 '83 

Volatile  matter . 38  ’32 

Fixed  carbon . 29^22 

Ash . 8 '63 

Heating  power,  B.Th.U . 8007 


The  engine  was  operated  72  hours.  The  total  lignite  fired  was 
16,970  lbs.  The  average  load  was  128  brake-horse-power  ; 
and  the  gross  lignite  per  brake-horse-power  was  i-85  lbs.  The 
gas  was  delivered  through  a  line  of  8-inch  pipe  over  650  feet  long, 
with  no  correction  for  leaking  or  for  gas  consumed  by  three  pilot- 
lights  burning  continuously  in  the  producer-house,  laboratory, 
and  engine-room. 

In  another  case,  given  by  this  Company,  the  same  lignite  being 
used,  the  following  statement  is  made  : — 

Duration  of  test . 46  ’5  hours 

Total  lignite  fired  . . 12,693  tbs. 

Heat  value  per  pound . 8007  B.Th.U. 

Total  heat  input .  101,632,857  B.Th.U. 

Total  gas  made  (corrected  to  62°  Fahr. 

and  30  inches  bar.) . 612,361  cubic  feet 

or  49  03  cubic  feet  per  pound  of  lignite  fired. 

Total  heat  value  of  gas  per  cubic  foot  .  .  .  128 '3  B.Th.U. 

Effective  heat  value  of  gas  per  cubic  foot  .  .  117' 1  B.Th.U. 

Total  output .  78,565,816  B.Th.U. 

Effective  output .  71,707,463  B.Th.U. 

Total  efficiency  =  -  78,565,816 _  =--  .77'3  percent. 

101,632,857 


Effective  efficiency  =  -  7U7r7,463  _ 
101,632,857 


■  7o'5  percent. 


The  composition  of  the  gas  in  this  latter  test  was  : — 


Carbon  dioxide  . 
Oxygen  . 

Carbon  monoxide 
Marsh  gas 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen  . 


Per  Cent. 
I2'4 

°'9 
I3’3 
3'6 
14-7 
55' 1 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[We  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents.'] 


Artificial  Silk  Mantles. 

Sir, — In  the  article  by  Professor  Nass,  in  your  issue  of  Aug  29, 
about  “  Bamag  ”  mantles,  it  is  stated  that  the  beginning  of  experi¬ 
ments  to  adapt  artificial  silk  to  the  manufacture  of  mantles  goes  as  far 
back  as  1903,  when  Mr.  Knoffler  tried  the  effect  of  admixing  hydro- 
xydes  of  incandescent  salts  upon  a  cellulose  solution,  so  as  to  spin  it, 
after  forcing  it  through  fine  orifices. 

May  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  French  chemist,  M. 
Plaissetty,  was  carrying  out  similar  experiments  in  1900  ;  and  that  he 
applied  for  a  patent  in  England  in  1901 — No.  20,747. 

I  may  mention  as  well  that,  besides  “  Bamag  ”  mantles,  there  have 
been  on  the  market  for  some  time  artificial  silk  mantles  the  quality  of 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Wellesley  House,  South  Kensington,  Sept.  5,  1911. 


J.  O.  Zdanowich. 


Gas  and  Electricity  for  Cooking  and  Heating. 


Sir, — I  notice  from  correspondence  in  various  prints  that  the  theory 
that  electricity  is  as  cheap  as  gas,  or  even  cheaper,  for  cooking  and 
heating  purposes,  is  still  being  maintained.  Apart  from  many  other 
arguments  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  such  a  pro¬ 
position,  there  is  one  which,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would,  to  my  mind, 
be  perfectly  final. 

A  kilowatt,  or  Board  of  Trade  unit,  of  electricity,  contains,  approxi¬ 
mately,  3500  British  thermal  units.  Taking  a  cubic  foot  of  gas  at  the 
extremely  low  figure  of  500  B.Th.U.  net,  and  reckoning  gas  at  2s.  6d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  electricity  at  3d.  per  unit,  one  finds  that  for  the 
same  money  one  can  purchase  more  than  fourteen  times  as  many 
B.Th.U.  in  the  form  of  gas  as  he  can  buy  in  the  form  of  electricity. 

These  figures  represent  no  ex  parte  statement  or  personal  opinion,  but 
are  a  matter  of  publicly  known  fact,  which  I  believe  require  only  to  be 
examined  to  be  found  absolutely  incontrovertible. 


Essex  Works,  Birmingham,  Sept.  14,  1911. 


H.  James  Yates. 


[In  the  London  and  many  other  districts,  electricity  is  sold  for  heat¬ 
ing  and  cooking  purposes  at  id.  per  unit  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the 
number  of  B.Th.U. 's  purchasable  for  id.  with  gas  at  2s.  6d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet,  would  be  nearly  five  times  the  number  realizable  from  a  unit 
of  electricity — that  is  to  say,  taking  Mr.  Yates’s  figures,  approximately 
3500  B.Th.U.  per  unit  of  electricity  and  16,500  B.Th.U.  fromapenny- 
worth  of  gas. — Ed.  J.G.L.] 


Gainsborough  Gas  Department. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  Gas  Department  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  March  31  was  presented  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Gainsborough 
Urban  District  Council  by  Mr.  Cooper,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  statement  showed  receipts  £16,112,  and  expenditure 
£15,910,  revealing  a  profit  of  £201.  During  the  past  year  extra  dis¬ 
count  was  allowed  amounting  in  all  to  £128;  the  total  amount  being 
now  £1015.  More  coal  was  carbonized  ;  and  this  item  represents  an 
expenditure  of  £310  in  excess  of  last  year.  Repairs  of  works  and  re¬ 
newals  of  mains  entailed  heavier  expenditure  than  in  the  previous 
twelve  months.  Receipts  from  all  sources  are  much  in  advance  of  last 
year  ;  slot-meters  alone  producing  £500  more.  The  quantity  of  gas 
made  was  87,855,000  cubic  feet,  or  an  increase  of  5,166,000  cubic  feet. 
Coal  was  carbonized  to  the  extent  of  7729  tons,  or  an  increase  of  422  tons. 
Tiie  make  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  was  n,366cubic  feet,  or  an  increase  of 
52  cubic  feet.  Gas-cookers  continue  to  be  in  demand  ;  the  number  now 
in  use  being  1025,  or  an  increase  of  79.  The  total  number  of  consumers 
is  3010,  which  is  an  increase  of  258  as  compared  with  last  year.  The 
Committee  have  decided  to  give  consumers  another  2J  per  cent,  dis¬ 
count,  making  10  per  cent. 


Suicide  by  Gas.— A  verdict  of  “  Suicide  while  temporarily  insane” 
was  returned  by  a  Coroner’s  Jury  who  inquired  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  decease  of  a  Birmingham  master  tailor  named  Levine, 
who  was  found  dead  on  his  bed.  Attached  to  the  gas-bracket  (the  tap 
of  which  was  turned  on)  was  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  one  end  of 
which  was  near  the  man’s  mouth. 

Gas  Matters  at  Abercarn. — A  recommendation  by  the  Abercarn 
Gas  Committee,  that  the  public  lighting  of  the  district  should  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Works  Committee  out  of  the  general  district  rate,  led  to 
some  discussion.  The  Chairman  (Mr.  F.  J.  Matthews)  explained  that 
the  step  had  been  taken  as  it  was  thought  that  the  Gas  Committee 
did  not  receive  a  fair  quota  from  the  district  rate.  Mr.  A.  E.  Meredith 
said  that,  in  other  words,  the  gas  concern  was  not  paying  ;  and  they 
did  not  like  to  ask  for  more  money.  Instead  of  running  the  works 
more  cheaply,  they  were  increasing  the  cost ;  and  the  figures  relating 
to  the  gas  undertaking  should  be  supplied  to  the  members.  It  was 
easy  to  show  that  the  concern  was  a  good  thing,  if  they  could  “  fleece 
the  people  ”  to  do  it.  The  matter  was  relegated  to  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Works  and  Gas  Committees  ;  it  being  decided  to  publish  the  figures 
asked  for. 


Sept.  19,  1911.] 
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Gas  Controlling  Apparatus  for  Heating  Appliances. 

Yates,  H.  J.,  of  Aston,  near  Birmingham. 

No.  21,222;  Sept.  12,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  apparatus  as  described  in  patent  No.  3377 
of  1910,  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  operation  of  the  auxiliary  tap 
necessary  under  all  circumstances  before  gas  can  be  obtained  from  the 
apparatus  ;  the  invention  comprising  the  employment  of  means,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  auxiliary  tap  and  the  coin  carrier  (or  equivalent  part), 
whereby,  prior  to  every  insertion  of  a  coin  in  the  apparatus,  the  tap  is 
automatically  closed. 


Yates’s  Gas  Controlling  Apparatus. 


The  illustration  shows  a  sectional  side  elevation,  a  sectional  plan, 
and  a  sectional  end  elevation  of  the  apparatus. 

A  bell-crank  lever  or  a  plate  A  is  mounted  in  conjunction  with  the 
plug  of  the  auxiliary  tap  C,  and  arranged  for  actuation  by  a  spring. 
The  tap  is  held  open  against  the  action  of  the  spring  by  a  pawl  E,  which 
engages  an  aperture  in  the  plate.  The  pawl  is  carried  on  the  spring 
blade  F.  By  means  of  another  spring  blade  G  acting  on  the  part  of  the 
coin-carrier  H,  which  is  actuated  by  the  external  knob  I,  the  carrier 
normally  lies  in  advance  of  the  coin-slot  J  ;  so  that  before  a  coin  can 
be  inserted  for  operating  the  mechanism  the  coin-carrier  must  first  be 
moved  backwards.  This  movement  is  utilized  to  close  the  tap  C  through 
a  lever  K,  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  coin-carrier  at  one  end,  and 
which,  at  the  other  end,  is  adapted  to  act  upon  the  spring  blade  F  for 
disengaging  the  pawl  E  from  the  plate  A. 

At  each  return  movement  of  the  coin-carrier  for  the  reception  of  a 
coin,  a  similar  operation  is  performed  ;  so  that  if  the  auxiliary  tap  be 
open  at  the  time,  it  will  be  liberated  and  automatically  closed  by  its 
spring.  The  auxiliary  tap  is  opened  by  manipulating  the  handle  L 
against  the  spring  action. 

By  the  means  described,  gas  cannot  be  obtained  under  any  circum¬ 
stance  without  the  auxiliary  tap  being  first  closed,  and,  in  consequence, 
“any  inconvenience  that  might  otherwise  be  caused  by  the  user  omit¬ 
ting  to  ignite  the  issuing  gas  at  the  fire  or  other  appliance,  after  oper¬ 
ating  the  main  valve  with  a  coin,  is  effectively  avoided.” 


Cup-and  =  Ball  Gas-Joint. 

Glover,  T.,  of  Edmonton. 

No.  27,491  ;  Nov.  25,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  cup-and-ball  joint  in  which  two  supplies 
of  fluid  or  liquid  can  be  passed  through  the  same  joint,  and  yet  the 
supply  for  each  will  be  controlled  by  separate  valves. 

For  two  lamps  two  supply  pipes  are  connected  each  to  a  plate  A  by 
union  joints,  and  communicating  with  separate  holes  in  the  plate — one 
leading  to  the  centre  of  the  plate.  To  the  plate  is  attached,  in  a  gas- 
tight  manner,  a  socket  B,  having  a  central  passage  which  communicates 
with  the  central  hole  in  the  plate,  and  another  passage  communicating 
with  the  other  hole  in  the  plate — the  socket  and  the  plate  being  con¬ 
nected  together  and  to  a  ring  C  carried  by  the  tubular  bent  arm  of  (say) 
a  lamp  standard  or  secured  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room. 

The  socket  is  formed  hollow  at  D,  and  carries  the  usual  cup,  in  which 
is  a  hollow  half  ball  forming  the  ball  proper,  to  the  stem  E  of  which, 
or  to  a  piece  attached  to  it,  the  gas  bracket  or  chandelier  is  suspended. 
The  hollow  half  ball  has  a  central  hole  leading  from  the  hollow  and 
through  its  stem,  and  another  hole  through  its  wall  and  stem,  so  that 
two  gas-pipes  F  G  may  be  connected  to  the  stem. 


Inside  the  hollow  half  ball,  is  a  half-sphere  H,  having  a  hole  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  tube,  which  fits  in  a  gas-tight  manner  in  the  central  hole 
of  the  socket  B.  The  half-sphere  is  controlled  by  a  spring  to  keep  it 
in  gas-tight  connection  with  the  hollow  half  ball,  and  the  connection  of 
the  tube  with  the  socket  is  such  that,  though  gas-tight,  there  is  a  slight 
amount  of  play  to  allow  of  the  movement  due  to  the  action  of  the 

whole  joint.  . 

In  this  construction,  the  gas  flows  through  one  supply  pipe  through 
the  hole  in  the  plate  A  leading  to  the  centre,  then  down  the  central 
tube  and  half-sphere  H  to  the  central  hole  in  the  hollow  half  ball ;  and 
through  one  hole  in  the  stem  E  to  one  gas-pipe  G  ;  through  the  other 
supply  pipe  through  the  not  central  hole  in  the  plate  A  into  a  hole 
(not  central)  in  the  socket  B  into  the  hollow  D  of  the  socket,  and  then 
through  the  hole  in  the  body  of  the  half  hollow  ball  to  the  stem  E  to 
the  other  gas-pipe  F.  By  fitting  a  valve  in  each  pipe,  the  supply  can 
be  determined  to  both  gas-pipes  F  G. 

When  three  gas  supplies  are  required  (as  shown),  there  are  three 
gas-supply  pipes,  three  union  joints,  and  three  holes  in  the  plate  ;  the 
third  hole  leading  to  a  hole  opening  out  in  a  ring  channel  I  in  the  wall 
of  the  socket  or  otherwise  to  a  second  hollow  half  ball  J,  which  is 
positioned  outside  the  cup  and  held  in  place  by  another  cup  secured  to 
the  socket  B.  The  second  hollow  half  ball  is  secured  to,  or  provided 
with  a  stem  K,  and  carrying  the  stem  E  of  the  hollow  half-sphere  ;  a 
hole  in  the  wall  stem  of  the  half-sphere  J  communicating  with  the 
channel  I  and  with  the  hole  in  the  socket  B. 

The  stem  K,  in  this  case,  carries  three  gas-pipes  F,  G,  L,  and  the 
hollow  half  balls  with  the  cups  and  half-sphere  are  struck  from  the 
same  centre  for  the  proper  movement  of  the  hollow  half  ball. 


Purification  of  Coal  Gas. 

Evans,  E.  V.,  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  Old 
Kent  Road,  S.E. 

No.  29,673  ;  Dec.  21,  1910. 

It  is  known,  says  the  patentee,  that  the  sulphur  existing  in  coal  gas 
in  forms  other  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  present  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  carbon  bisulphide,  can  be  partially  converted  into  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  by  subjecting  the  gas  to  the  action  of  a  heated  contact  sub¬ 
stance — such  as  firebrick,  or  iron,  nickel  or  certain  other  metals,  or 
compounds  of  such  metals  — either  with  or  without  the  introduction  of 
steam.  He  has  found  that  in  the  case  of  fire-brick  and  like  materials 
the  temperature  at  which  the  conversion  occurs  is  considerably  higher 
than  when  metals  like  iron  and  nickel  or  their  compounds  are  used, 
and  that  the  temperature  when  iron  or  its  compounds  are  the  contact- 
substance  is  slightly  higher  than  when  nickel  or  its  compounds  are 
used  The  chief  difficulty  which,  it  is  said,  has  militated  against  the 
introduction  of  this  mode  of  converting  the  sulphur  into  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  arises  from  the  high  temperature  to  which  the  contact-sub- 
stance  was  heated— a  temperature  which  soon  proved  fatal  to  extern- 
ally-heated  iron  or  like  containers,  and  in  some  cases  led  to  trouble 
owing  to  fusion  of  the  contact-mass.  He  has,  however,  found  that  the 
temperature  to  which  the  contact-substance  is  heated  need  not  be 
nearly  so  high  as  has  been  previously  supposed  if  care  be  taken  to 
preheat  the  gas  before  it  passes  over  or  through  the  heated  contact- 
substance.  This  means  that  the  furnace  temperature  can  be  reduced 
below  that  at  which  the  iron  pipes  or  other  container  of  the  contact- 
substance  are  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  that  at  which  trouble  due  to 
fusion  of  some  forms  of  the  contact-mass  ensues. 

According  to  the  present  invention,  therefore,  when  contact-sub¬ 
stances  are  used  with  or  without  the  addition  of  steam,  the  gas  is  pre¬ 
heated  and  the  furnace  temperature  is  maintained  sufficiently  low  to 
avoid  rapid  deterioration  of  the  container  and  fusion  of  the  contact- 
mass,  if  this  be  fusible— for  instance,  when  iron  or  nickel  is  used  as 
contact-mass,  at  400°  to  450°  C.  ;  although  he  does  not  wish  to  limit 
himself  to  this  precise  temperature.  The  preheating  may  be  effected 
either  in  the  furnace  itself,  in  which  case  it  is  advantageous  that  the 
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arrangement  should  be  such  that  the  gas  becomes  heated  to  a  tempe¬ 
rature  amounting  to  about  80  per  cent,  or  higher  of  the  temperature  of 
the  furnace. 


A  suitable  arrangement  is  illustrated  in  longitudinal  vertical  section 
through  part  of  a  furnace  chamber  A  containing  the  apparatus  for  pre¬ 
heating  the  gas  and  converting  the  sulphur  compounds.  The  gas 
enters  the  apparatus  through  the  pipe  D,  and  travels  through  a  number 
of  iron  pipes  B  (of  comparatively  small  diameter)  situated  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  chamber.  These  pipes  open  into  a  collector  E  in  communication 
with  the  container  C,  which  is  an  iron  pipe  considerably  wider  than 
any  of  the  pipes  B,  and  likewise  situated  in  the  furnace  chamber.  The 
container  contains  pieces  of  firebrick  which  have  been  saturated  with  a 
nickel  salt  solution  and  then  dried.  The  gas  having  been  thoroughly 
preheated  before  entering  the  container,  a  furnace  temperature  of  about 
450°  C.  suffices  ;  and  the  gas  passes  away  at  F  containing  its  sulphur 
almost  completely  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  it  is 
found  that  the  nickel  compound  is  becoming  insufficiently  active,  the 
current  of  gas  is  stopped,  and  the  plugs  G  and  H  are  removed  from 
the  ends  of  the  pipe  C,  so  that  a  current  of  air  is  maintained  by  natural 
draught  through  the  pipe,  whereby  the  contact-substance  is  revivified. 


Automatic  Igniting  and  Extinguishing  Devices  for 

Gas  =  Burners. 

Lied,  O.  S.,  of  Christiania,  Norway. 

No.  3019;  Feb.  6,  1911. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  automatic  igniter  and  extinguisher 
wherein  the  burner-valve  is  alternately  opened  and  closed  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  pressure  on  a  lifting  member — such  as  a  diaphragm,  floating- 
bell  or  piston — transferring  its  movement  through  a  loading  lever  to 
valve-operating  mechanism  ;  the  movement  of  rotation,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  loading  force  of  the  lever,  being  varied  (if  required)  by 


providing  the  lever  with  an  adjustable  weight.  The  object  aimed  at  is 
to  provide  a  device  which  will  allow  of  varying  the  load  exerted  on  the 
lifting  member  within  very  wide  limits.  For  this  purpose,  a  second 
pivoted  loading  lever  and  an  adjustable  pressing-piece  form  a  load- 
translating  member  between  the  two  levers.  When  this  piece  is  dis¬ 
placed  in  a  longitudinal  direction  along  the  levers,  the  loading  force  is 
quickly  and  easily  varied. 


In  the  illustration,  the  floating-bell  A  is,  by  means  of  a  pipe  B  and 
branch  pipes,-  connected  with  the  gas  supply  pipe.  The  pipe  B  is 
further  connected  with  a  valve-chamber  C,  in  which  a  valve  B  opens 
or  closes  the  opening  leading  to  the  burner  mounted  above.  The 
movable  member  A  subjected  to  the  gas- pressure  is  in  operative  con¬ 
nection  with  two  oscillating  levers  E  F  ;  the  former  being  also  con¬ 
nected  with  the  valve-operating  mechanism  shown,  while  the  lever  F 
serves  for  adjusting  the  member  A  in  the  following  manner. 

The  gas-pressure  tends  to  lift  the  bell,  which  is  very  light.  The 
hinged  lever  E  lies  above  the  bell  and  rests  upon  two  rollers  at  its 
middle  portion.  Above  the  lever  E  is  the  lever  F,  which  is  also  hinged, 
and  which  by  an  adjustable  pressing-piece  G  acts  on  the  subjacent 
lever  acting  again  on  the  rollers  of  the  bell.  The  lever  F,  besides,  has 
an  adjustable  weight  H.  The  pressure  o'n  the  bell  from  the  loading 
mechanism  thus  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  piece  G  between  the 
two  levers.  The  further  this  pressing-piece  is  removed  from  the 
fulcrum  I,  the  less  the  pressure  on  the  rollers — i.e.,  the  less  is  the 
bell  loaded,  and  vice  versa,  when  the  pressing  piece  is  moved  towards 
the  point  I. 

In  addition  to  forming  a  member  of  the  loading  mechanism,  the 
lever  E  serves  to  cause  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  burner- valve  D, 
and  eventually  also  of  the  pilot-light  valve  J.  For  this  purpose,  the 
lever,  through  a  pawl  I<  and  an  ordinary  ratchet  and  cam  wheel, 
operates  a  roller  L  carried  by  the  lever  M.  The  latter  is  secured  gas- 
tight  in  a  flexible  material  forming  one  wall  of  the  chamber  C,  and  en¬ 
abling  the  lever  M  to  move  as  required  on  its  pivot  without  the  use  of 
slide-surfaces,  stuffing-boxes,  or  the  like. 

The  stem  of  the  main  valve  D  (guided  by  a  cross-piece)  is  connected 
through  a  double  lever  with  the  stem  of  the  pilot-light  valve,  so  that 
the  latter  is  closed  when  the  valve  D  is  opened,  and  vice  versA. 


Charging  Gas  =  Retorts. 

Gill,  G.  M.,  of  the  Commercial  Gas-Works,  Wapping,  and  Middle- 
ton,  A.,  of  Commercial  Road,  E. 

No.  2392  ;  Jan.  30,  1911. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  collect  and  deal  with  the  dust  and 
smoke  caused  by  the  charging  of  retorts  with  coal  by  machinery,  by 
providing  a  telescopic  chimney  and  hood,  so  that  the  hood  can  be 
adjusted  over  the  mouth  of  the  retort  being  charged  and  the  smoke  and 
dust  collected  and  delivered  to  the  chimney  to  be  carried  away  to  any 
desired  place. 


The  telescopic  chimney  is  arranged  so  that  the  machine  can  be  set  at 
any  required  height,  with  a  hood  at  the  lower  end  for  collecting  the 
smoke  and  dust.  At  the  top,  the  chimney  is  turned  over  to  deposit 
the  dust  in  the  hopper  of  the  machine  or  as  desired.  The  coal  being 
projected  into  the  retort  causes  a  displacement  of  hot  air,  which  leaves 
the  retort  and  is  collected  in  the  hood  of  the  apparatus  and  rises  natu- 
rally  up  the  chimney.  The  draught  caused  carries  along  the  smoke  and 
dust  made  during  the  operation  of  charging,  and  deposits  it  in  the 
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hopper  of  the  machine  or  in  some  suitable  receptacle.  The  telescopic 
chimney  may  be  fixed  on  the  framework  of  the  stoking  machine,  and 
is  made  adjustable  in  height  to  suit  the  height  of  the  machine  when 
charging  the  different  rows  or  tiers  of  retorts. 

The  illustration  shows  a  side  elevation  of  the  apparatus  ;  an  enlarged 
detail  of  the  lower  part ;  and  the  apparatus  closed  up  and  out  of  action. 

The  hood  A  is  shown  in  the  first  two  views  let  down  resting  on  the 
top  of  the  mouthpiece  of  the  retort  ready  for  catching  the  smoke  and 
dust  caused  by  the  operation  of  charging  the  retort.  The  smoke  and 
dust  collected  in  the  hood  now  have  a  clear  vertical  path  up  the  chim¬ 
ney  B  C,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  made  telescopic  to  allow  for  the 
operation  to  take  place  at  each  tier  of  retorts.  The  top  length  of 
chimney  (which  is  fixed)  is  fitted  with  a  head  D,  curved  in  towards  the 
hopper  on  the  top  of  the  machine,  in  order  to  deflect  the  smoke  and 
dust  into  it.  The  hood  is  pivoted  at  K  to  the  fixed  shoot  G,  and  is 
connected  by  the  two  links  F  to  the  hinged  flap-plate  E,  so  that  the  two 
close  up  out  of  action  together.  The  hood  is  operated  by  the  hand 
lever  L,  which  is  carried  away  behind  the  machine  to  some  convenient 
place — motion  being  applied  through  the  short  lever  M,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  flap-plate  E  pivoted  at  H.  The  loose  top-plate  O  of  the  hood  is 
hinged  at  N,  and  slides  vertically  up  the  front  of  the  chimney,  being 
guided  by  its  flanged  sides,  and  is  held  in  a  vertical  position  by  butt 
hinges  that  prevent  the  plate  falling  over  towards  the  mouthpieces 
when  in  the  last  position  shown. 


Converting  Sulphite  of  Ammonia  into  Sulphate. 

Burkheiser,  K.,  of  Hamburg. 

No.  12,227  ;  May  20,  1911.  Date  claimed  under  International  Conven¬ 
tion,  May  2i,  1910. 

It  is  known,  says  the  patentee,  that  sulphurous  compounds  in  general, 
if  left  exposed  to  the  air  or  if  submitted  to  the  action  of  air,  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  sulphates.  It  is  also  known  that  sulphite  of  ammonia  is 
converted  into  sulphate  of  ammonia  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  This  conversion  is  generally  effected  by  bringing 
a  solution  containing  sulphite  of  ammonia  into  contact  with  air,  or  by 
spreading  the  precipitated  salt  and  conducting  air  over  it.  As  nume¬ 
rous  experiments  have  shown,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  convert 
by  such  means  the  whole  of  the  sulphite  into  sulphate.  “  In  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  short  space  of  time  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached  between 
freshly-formed  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphite  of  ammonia  which 
remains  unchanged,  which  state  is  not  materially  changed  even  if  air 
be  introduced  into,  or  conducted  over,  the  mixture  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  This  state  of  equilibrium  is  regularly  reached  when 
about  60  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  sulphite  of  ammonia  has  been  converted 
into  sulphate ;  so  that  the  mixture  still  contains  35  to  40  per  cent,  of 
unchanged  sulphite.  The  conversion  of  the  pure  sulphite  of  ammonia 
into  a  mixture  of  about  two-thirds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  one- 
third  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  is  accomplished  very  quickly  and  even 
unintentionally  during  the  regular  manufacture  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  ; 
the  manufacture  of  an  absolutely  pure  sulphite  of  ammonia  being  pos¬ 
sible  only  under  absolute  exclusion  of  all  free  oxygen  both  during  the 
manufacture  and  during  the  subsequent  storage.  It  is,  therefore,  im¬ 
possible  to  produce  pure  sulphite  of  ammonia  by  means  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  process  of  manufacture.  The  product  obtained  will  always 
consist  of  about  one-third  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  and  two-thirds  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia — the  latter  being  formed  even  undesired  during 
manufacture  or  storage  if  access  of  air  is  not  impeded.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  condition  of  equilibrium  between  the  sulphite  of  ammonia 
and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  not  change  materially,  even  if  air  is 
intentionally  made  to  act  on  the  sulphite  for  a  long  time.” 

The  present  invention  relates  to  a  method  of  converting  sulphite  of 
ammonia  completely  into  sulphate  of  ammonia — consisting  in  con¬ 
tinuously  separating  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  freshly  formed  under  the 
action  of  the  air,  during  and  after  its  formation,  from  the  sulphite 
remaining  unconverted  ;  in  then  oxidizing  the  latter  ;  again  separating  ; 
and,  so  on,  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphite  is  converted  into  sulphate. 
The  separation  by  the  new  method  may  be  effected  by  utilizing  the 
differing  properties  of  the  sulphite  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  as 
(for  example)  their  different  solubilities  or  the  property  of  the  sulphite 
to  sublimate  at  temperatures  below  ioo°  C.  The  patentee  proceeds  to 
describe  a  method  of  carrying  out  the  latter  process  together  with  an 
apparatus  adapted  for  the  method,  and  which  admits  of  continuous 
working  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphite  of  ammonia  has  been  converted 
into  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

1  Fig-  1  is  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  arrangement  for  con- 
veying  the  charge  by  means  of  a  worm  conveyor  to  one  side  of  the 
apparatus  ;  the  arrangement  being  shown  in  longitudinal  section. 
Fig.  2  is  a  conveyor  in  which  the  worm  is  composed  of  single  vanes 
fitted  to  a  shaft.  Fig.  3  is  a  conveyor  with  right  and  left  handed 
worms. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  fig,  1  consists  of  a  conveyor  body  A  of 
long,  tubular  shape,  surrounded  along  its  front  part — say,  to  about 
one-half  of  its  length — by  a  cooling  jacket  B,  and  along  its  rear  part 
by  a  heating  jacket  C.  Through  the  cooling  jacket  is  passed  a  cooling 
medium — such  as  cold  water  or  cool  air,  for  example  ;  and  through 
the  heating  jacket  a  heating  medium — such  as  hot  water,  hot  air,  or 
steam.  The  part  of  the  tubular  body  surrounded  by  the  heating  jacket 
is  to  be  heated  to  such  a  temperature  that  the  sulphite  of  ammonia  will 
be  sublimated  with  certainty,  whereas  the  part  surrounded  by  the 
cooling  jacket  is  to  be  cooled  so  far  that  the  vapours  of  sulphite  of 
ammonia  are  again  condensed  on  its  walls.  In  the  centre  of  A  is 
rotatably  journalled  a  worm  conveyor  S,  the  shaft  W  of  which  is  driven 
by  a  pulley  V  in  such  a  direction  that  the  worm  conveys  the  charge  F 
from  left  to  right.  At  the  left-hand  end — that  is,  at  the  coldest  part — • 
is  arranged  a  funnel-shaped  hopper  E  for  the  introduction  of  the 
charge,  and  at  the  right-hand  end  is  provided  (below)  a  funnel  D. 
From  the  lower  side  of  the  front  cooled  end  of  A  a  pipe  G  leads  to  a 
suitable  depth  into  liquid  in  a  tank  H,  from  the  top  of  which  an  air 
suction  pipe  L  leads  to  suitable  suction  apparatus. 

The  arrangement  operates  in  the  following  manner  :  The  sulphite 
of  ammonia  (or,  better,  the  mixture  of  gulphite  and  sulphate  of  am¬ 
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monia)  is  charged  into  the  hopper  E  and  conveyed  in  thin  layers  by 
the  worm  conveyor  S  from  left  to  right  in  A.  By  the  rotation  of  the 
worm,  the  particles  of  salt  F  are  continuously  agitated  and  thereby 
intensely  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  current  of  air  rushing  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  air  required  for  the  oxidization  of  the  sulphite 
of  ammonia  is  aspirated  through  the  suction  pipe  L  by  suitable  ap¬ 
paratus  ;  and  the  air  thereby  rushes  through  A  from  right  to  left,  and 
comes  into  intimate  contact  with  the  layers  of  the  charge  between  the 
threads  of  the  worm.  In  this  way,  the  sulphite  of  ammonia  introduced 
is  converted  as  far  as  possible  into  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  air 
then  passes  through  the  pipe  G  into  the  liquid  in  the  tank  H,  where 
it  is  washed,  before  being  drawn  off  through  the  suction  pipe  L.  The 
sulphite  of  ammonia  which  remains  unconverted  in  A  is  sublimated  on 
the  hot  walls  C.  The  sulphite  vapours  thus  formed  are  carried  by  the 
current  of  air  rushing  through  A  to  the  left,  and  are  again  condensed  on 
the  cooled  walls  B  as  sulphite  (or  as  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  sul¬ 
phite),  from  which  walls  they  are  scraped  off  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
worm  conveyor  S,  and  again  conveyed  with  the  charge  introduced 
afresh  to  the  right,  to  be  here  again  oxidized  and  separated  ;  while  such 
particles  of  sulphite  vapours  or  sulphite  solution  which  are  carried  by 
the  current  of  air  through  the  pipe  G  are  retained  in  the  liquid  in  H, 
to  be  subsequently  treated  and  recovered.  The  charge,  which  finally 
passes  to  the  right  and  is  discharged  through  the  funnel  D,  consists  of 
pure  sulphate  of  ammonia  only. 

The  constructional  form  shown  in  fig.  1  is  diagrammatic  only.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  tubular  body  A  and  the  worm  S  must  be  made  of  con¬ 
siderably  greater  length  so  that  the  charge  F  is  exposed  to  the  oxidiz¬ 
ing  current  of  air  as  long  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  also,  the 
hot  walls  C  and  the  cold  walls  B  respectively  have  sufficient  time  to  act 
on  the  sulphite  so  as  to  completely  sublimate  it  and  free  the  sulphate 
formed  in  the  latter  part  of  A  entirely  of  all  sulphite,  and  to  give  the 
sulphite  vapours  carried  back  by  the  current  of  air  sufficient  time  to 
condense  on  the  cold  walls  of  the  jacket  B,  so  far  as  this  should  not 
yet  have  occurred  on  the  cooler  freshly  supplied  salt  charge  F. 

The  worm  conveyor  shown  in  fig.  2  differs  from  that  shown  in  fig.  1 
only  in  that  single  vanes  or  blades  T  are  fitted  to  the  shaft  W  in  place 
of  one  continuous  worm. 

While  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  1  is  intended  to  convert,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  whole  charge  introduced  into  the  hopper  E  into  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  wherein  the  sulphite  not  at  first  converted  is  sub¬ 
limated  on  the  hot  walls  C  and  subsequently  condensed  on  the  cooled 
walls  B,  and  is  again  and  again  brought  (together  with  the  fresh 
charge  F)  under  the  action  of  the  current  of  air,  until  the  whole  charge 
is  converted  into  sulphate,  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  3  is  in¬ 
tended  to  obtain  a  more  rapid  separation  of  the  sulphate  produced 
from  the  not  yet  converted  sulphite.  Here  the  hopper  E  is  arranged 
about  in  the  middle  between  the  ends  of  the  tubular  body  A.  The 
worm  conveyor  has  a  right-handed  spiral  S,  which  receives  and  con¬ 
veys  the  whole  charge  F  from  the  hopper  E  to  the  right,  and  a  left- 
handed  spiral  R  which  only  scrapes  the  condensed  sulphite  from  the 
cooled  walls  B  and  conveys  it  to  the  wide  mouth  of  the  discharge  pipe 
G.  In  this  arrangement,  the  part  of  the  tubular  body  A  to  the  left  of 
the  hopper  E  is  surrounded  by  the  cooling  jacket  B,  and  the  part  to  the 
right  by  the  heating  jacket  C.  The  operation  of  this  arrangement 
differs  from  that  of  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  1  in  so  far  as  in  this 
case  only  the  part  of  the  charge  F  is  recovered  which  has  been  con¬ 
verted  during  one  operation  into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  while  the  sul¬ 
phite  sublimated  on  the  hot  walls,  carried  off  to  the  left  by  the  current 
of  air,  and  here  condensed  on  the  cold  walls  B,  is  conveyed  into  the 
tank  H.  Here  the  solution  is  further  oxidized,  as  far  as  this  has  not 
been  effected  by  the  current  of  air  ;  and  the  solution  thus  obtained  is 
again  mixed  with  the  mother  lye  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
salt,  and  further  used. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 

FIFTY  YEARS’  SERVICE  AT  RUGBY. 

The  Reminiscences  of  a  Veteran  Secretary. 

Octogenarian,  fifty  years  Secretary,  of  the  Rugby  Gas  Company, 
upright,  alert,  with  mental  capacity  unimpaired,  and  taking  a  live  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  affairs  in  which  he  has  participated  so  long,  sat  Mr.  T.  M. 
Wratislaw  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Company 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Lawrence)  at  a  little  informal  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  last 
Wednesday.  Others  present  included  the  Vice-Chairman  (Mr.  A.  G. 
Chamberlain)  and  Messrs.  I.  Brooks,  C.  J.  Elkington,  J.  B.  Gray,  Aider- 
man  J.  Watson,  all  Directors  of  the  Company.  Also  of  the  little  party 
were  Mr.  Charles  Meiklejohn,  the  Engineer  of  the  Company,  and  the 
Assistant-Secretary  (Mr.  M.  E.  T.  Wratislaw).  The  occasion  was  a 
special  one.  Mr.  T.  M.  Wratislaw  has  almost  reached  the  jubilee 
of  his  connection  with  the  Company  as  Secretary  ;  and  the  Chairman 
and  Directors,  his  colleague  the  Engineer,  and  the  shareholders,  had 
determined  not  to  let  such  an  event  pass  without  giving  some  tangible 
expression  to  their  regard,  which  should  also  stand  as  a  lasting  memento 
of  the  long  years  of  official  connection  with  the  Company.  No  other 
living  man’s  memory  goes  back  so  far  in  the  internal  history  of  the 
undertaking  as  does  that  of  Mr.  Wratislaw ;  and  therefore  to  all  others 
associated  with  the  Company,  he  stands  in  a  peculiar  position — uniting, 
as  he  does  in  his  person,  the  distant  beginnings  of  the  concern  with  its 
present  mature  and  still  developing  conditions.  The  “tangible  ex¬ 
pression  of  regard”  and  the  memento,  it  was  resolved,  should  take  the 
form  of  a  silver  rose-bowl  and  a  portrait  of  the  recipient  in  oils.  The 
portrait  is  not  quite  finished,  but  the  rose-bowl  was  presented  after 
the  dinner  last  Wednesday.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  chaste  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  silversmith's  art.  The  bowl  is  mounted  on  an  ebony 
stand,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

Presented 

(Together  with  his  Portrait  in  Oils) 
to 

THEODORE  MARC  WRATISLAW,  Esq. 
by  the 

Directors  of  the  Rugby  Gas  Company 
to  Commemorate  the  Completion  of  Fifty  Years, 
as  Secretary,  in  the  Service  of  the  Company. 

1861-1911. 

Dinner  finished,  the  Chairman  proposed  the  loyal  toasts,  and  then 
that  of  the  “  Rugby  Gas  Company  ”  followed.  Succeeding  came  the 
event  of  the  evening. 

The  Chairman  said  it  had  been  his  pleasure  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  during  the  thirty  years  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
Rugby  Gas  Company,  to  have  very  felicitous  duties  to  perform  ;  but  he 
did  not  think  there  had  been  a  more  pleasurable  occasion  than  the 
present,  when  he  had  the  great  honour  of  undertaking  a  duty  which 
gave  not  only  himself,  but  everybody  at  the  table,  the  greatest  possible 
delight.  It  was  given  to  very  few  men  to  have  lived  to  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  to  have  been  connected  with  one  Company  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  But  they  had  with  them  a  gentleman,  in  the  person  of  their 
Secretary  (Mr.  T.  M.  Wratislaw),  representing  these  facts.  They 
were  extremely  glad  to  welcome  him.  He  linked  the  distant  history  of 
their  Company  with  the  present.  He  did  not  want  in  any  way  to  be 
reminded  of  those  with  whom  he  was  early  associated  in  the  Company, 
and  whom  he  knew  so  well— Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Gates,  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Haswell,  and  many  others.  On  the  7th  of  next  month 
Mr.  Wratislaw  would,  according  to  the  annals  of  the  Company,  have 
reached  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  made 
Secretary.  As  he  (the  Chairman)  had  said,  it  was  given  to  very  few 
men  to  live  to  see  their  jubilee  in  one  official  capacity ;  and  they 
all  congratulated  Mr.  Wratislaw  very  heartily.  Such  an  event  could 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  Board  and  the  shareholders  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  those  with  whom  Mr.  Wratislaw  worked  ;  and  though 
they  were  anticipating  the  date  a  little,  they  had  determined  to 
present  him  with  a  small  memento  of  the  occasion,  and  of  the  great 
regard  in  which  he  was  held.  They  therefore  asked  him  to  accept 
the  silver  rose-bowl  and  the  portrait  with  the  best  wishes  of  the 
Directors  and  of  every  shareholder  of  the  Company.  The  rose-bowl 
had  been  filled  with  beautiful  roses  at  the  thoughtful  wish  and  desire 
of  their  excellent  Engineer's  wife  ;  and  he  (the  Chairman)  hoped  that 
their  fragrance  would  remind  their  veteran  friend  of  those  who  revered 
him  in  Rugby.  The  Chairman  read  the  inscription  on  the  bowl,  and, 
proceeding,  said  he  hoped  the  portrait  would  be  a  good  representation 
of  their  friend.  He  remembered  some  years  ago  being  at  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Law  Society  ;  and  after  lunch  in  the  Board-room,  he  saw  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Wratislaw’s  ancestor.  That  portrait  was  the  delight  of 
their  friend  and  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  hoped  the  present 
one  would  be  the  same  to  Mr.  Wratislaw's  family.  He  asked  him  now 
to  accept  the  rose-bowl,  which  was  chosen  with  a  great  deal  of 
deliberation  and  consideration,  knowing  the  love  of  their  Secretary  for 
gardens  and  flowers. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  remarked  that  he  should  like  to  supplement 
the  words  of  the  Chairman,  because  he  had  known  Mr.  Wratislaw  for 
so  long,  and  he  could  thoroughly  appreciate  that  this  was  one  of  the 
proudest  moments  in  his  (Mr.  Chamberlain’s)  life.  Mr.  Wratislaw 
knew  thoroughly  well  what  he  meant.  He  was  very  pleased  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  upon  attaining  his  jubilee  as  Secretary  of  the  Company  ; 


and  he  hoped  they  might  all  live  to  celebrate  his  diamond  jubilee. 
This  was  one  of  those  golden  moments  that  occurred  in  every  man’s 
life. 

Mr.  Wratislaw  said  it  was  hard  work  to  open  one’s  mouth  to  reply 
to  such  kind  words  as  had  fallen  from  the  Chairman  and  the  Deputy- 
Chairman.  He  desired  to  give  to  all  with  whom  he  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  Company,  and  were  now  with  them,  the  right-hand  of 
fellowship  for  all  their  kindness  to  him  during  the  great  number  of 
years  that  he  had  been  with  them.  Each  man  knew  his  own  past 
best ;  and,  knowing  his  own,  he  could  appreciate  the  way  in  which 
they  had  been  good  enough  to  express  and  show  their  appreciation  of 
his  services.  His  memory  went  back  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
undertaking,  when  a  few  gentlemen  met  together,  and  struggled  to 
form  a  Company — a  private  partnership — by  which,  through  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  people  themselves,  the  town  of  Rugby  should  be  lighted 
by  gas.  The  Company  was  formed  in  the  interests  of  the  town  itself; 
and  its  conduct  had  ever  been  in  the  interests,  not  of  the  Company 
alone,  but  of  the  people.  When  the  Company  started,  it  drew  its  coal 
supply  from  the  Midland  wharf,  and  only  kept  a  man  and  horse 
employed  to  cart  the  coal  to  the  old  works.  The  Company  began  with 
a  very  small  capital,  and  with  gas  at  13s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  ;*  and 
there  was  great  rejoicing  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  reduction. 
For  several  years  the  Company  paid  no  dividend,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  economical  in  its  working,  and  endeavour  to  ensure  its  ulti¬ 
mate  success.  Looking  at  the  present  position,  he  felt  sorry  that 
many  of  those  whose  faces  he  remembered  as  pioneers  of  the  Company 
and  of  the  present  prosperity  were  not  among  them  that  day.  They 
had  a  share  in  the  glory  of  its  gradual  progress  in  their  day,  as  those 
who  were  associated  with  the  present  progress  of  the  Company  shared 
in  its  glory  to-day.  It  was  marvellous  how  the  gas  industry  had  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  it  was  still  more  marvellous  how  promising  was  its  future. 
The  industry  had  without  interruption  extended  its  success ;  and  it 
would  continue  to  do  so.  Every  effort  was  being  energetically  and 
skilfully  made  by  the  scientific  men  of  the  industry  to  develop  all 
economies  in  the  work  of  the  industry,  in-order  to  maintain,  and  raise, 
its  position  as  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  country,  not  only  in 
lighting,  but  in  heating,  cooking,  and  power.  It  was  a  matter  of 
national  concern  that  the  gas  industry  should  prosper.  He  had  had 
very  great  pleasure  in  working  with  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  who  had,  by  his 
exceeding  great  industry  and  energy,  developed  the  Company,  and 
with  a  care  that  he  had  largely  concealed  and  kept  to  himself.  Not 
only  had  he  rebuilt  and  remodelled  the  works,  but  he  had  and  was 
extending  the  distribution  system  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  so 
fulfilling  the  duty  the  Company  undertook  when  they  obtained  their 
last  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Company  had  in  its  early  years  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes.  But  it  had  weathered  them  all ;  and  the 
confidence  in  the  Company  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  last  they 
went  to  Parliament,  sanction  was  granted  to  an  increase  of  the  capital 
by  /6o,ooo,  while  the  Company  only  began  with  a  capital  of  /1500  ! 
Nofonly  had  the  Directors  always  been  full  of  zeal,  but  they  had  ever 
shown  themselves  willing,  and  wisely  willing,  to  be  guided  by  their 
engineers  for  the  time  being.  They  had  all  been  engineers  who  had 
given  great  care  and  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  undertaking. 
There  were  several  ;  but  he  would  only  speak  of  one  who  was  a  good 
friend,  and  one  whom  they  all  loved.  That  was  Mr.  Peter  Simpson — 
a  self-made  man.  He  lived  in  their  memories  the  embodiment  of  up¬ 
rightness,  energy,  and  knowledge.  Then  they  had  Mr.  Meiklejohn. 
In  him,  the  Company  had  a  valuable  and  talented  engineer,  as  was 
not  only  shown  by  the  success  of  the  Company,  but  by  the  position 
Mr.  Meiklejohn  held  among  the  gas  engineers  of  the  country.  He 
trusted  his  friend  might  long  be  spared,  as  well  as  his  wife  and  children, 
to  enjoy  the  position  he  had  gained  for  himself  by  gradually  stepping 
up  the  ladder  of  the  industry.  Indeed,  he  firmly  believed  Mr.  Meikle¬ 
john  had  a  future  for  yet  higher  things  in  the  induslry.  He  (Mr. 
Wratislaw)  thanked  all  who  had  joined  in  this  presentation.  He 
wished  he  could  find  words  with  which  to  express  his  thanks,  as  they 
deserved  to  be  expressed,  for  their  kindness.  But  he  did  feel  most 
sincerely  the  kindness  to  him.  He  wished  all  his  friends  present  a 
happy  future.  And  he  hoped  that  the  words  of  their  mouths  would 
abide  in  their  hearts,  and  would  always  be  a  perpetual  spring  there. 
The  happiness  of  that  would  bring  greater  happiness  hereafter. 

The  Vice-Chairman  remarked  that  the  Chairman  had  asked  him  to 
propose  the  health  of  their  Engineer.  He  did  so  with  the  greates 
pleasure  ;  and  at  the  same  time  thanked  him  for  the  arrangements  he 
had  made  for  this  occasion.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Meiklejohn  would  be 
long  spared  to  the  Company  ;  and  that  the  future  of  himself  and  his 
household  would  be  richly  brightened  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Meiklejohn,  in  reply,  observed  that  having  only  put  in  rather 
more  than  nineteen  years  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  he  seemed  to 
be,  in  comparison  with  Mr.  Wratislaw,  a  mere  apprentice  at  the  job. 
But  the  happy  time  and  experience  he  had  had  in  connection  with  the 
Company's  affairs,  working  with  Mr.  Wratislaw,  made  him  think  of 
one  or  two  things  in  contemplating  that  evening.  He  did  not  think 
they  had  had,  during  the  nineteen  years  he  had  been  the  Company’s 
Engineer,  any  serious  difference.  What  little  difference  had  arisen 
had  been,  he  was  quite  sure,  due  to  his  own  folly.  [Laughter.]  He 
had  probably  been  apt  to  think  that  what  was  the  best  possible  thing 
for  himself  was  the  best  possible  thing  for  the  Company  ;  and  possibly 
sometimes  Mr.  Wratislaw — and  he  (Mr.  Meiklejohn)  thought  that  his 
friend  was  right — considereu  iliat  what  was  the  best  possible  thing  for 
the  Company  was  not  necjssarily  the  best  possible  thing  for  its  Engi¬ 
neer.  [Laughter.  ]  However,  the  final  result  had  been  so  happy  that, 
were  it  in  his  own  power  to  determine,  he  would  be  quite  willing  to 
give  Mr.  Wratislaw  a  renewal  of  his  ‘‘lease’'  for  seven,  fourteen 
or  twenty-one  years  at  his  own  option.  He  hoped  that  one  of  Mr. 
Wratislaw’s  best  recollections  would  be  the  pleasant  relations  that 
had  existed  between  himself  and  the  Directors  and  the  officers  of  the 
Company.  He  hoped  their  friend  would  live  long  and  die  happy. 

Mr.  Elkington  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman  and  the  V  ice- 
Chairman  ;  and  both  gentlemen  having  replied,  a  pleasant  occasion 
and  function  was  brought  to  a  close. 

*  The  price  is  now  2s.  per  1000  cubic  feet  net,  and  will  be  reduced  to 
is.  rod.  nextjanuary.  The  price  for  power  to  large  consumers  will  be  is.  7d. 
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HASTINGS  AND  ST.  LEONARDS  GAS  COMPANY. 


The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  on  the 
7th  inst.,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  G.  G.  Gray,  J.P. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts, 
said  they  showed  very  satisfactory  working  for  the  half  year  to  J une  30  ; 
there  being  a  profit  balance  of  /i4,559.  A  few  months  ago,  he  com¬ 
mented  on  the  fact  that  the  profit  balance  was  the  largest  the  Company 
had  ever  had  ;  but  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  they  could  hardly 
expect  to  always  obtain  such  a  satisfactory  profit  balance.  The  profit 
balance  on  the  present  occasion  was  not  quite  as  large — a  difference  of 
about  £12 — but  the  balance  to  which  he  had  referred  was  on  the  winter 
work.  The  present  profit  balance  was  the  largest  ever  made  in  the 
June  period.  Compared  with  the  corresponding  half  year,  the  present 
profit  balance  was  practically  an  increase  of  £1500.  This  increase  was 
due  to  several  causes.  It  was  due  to  some  extent  to  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  gas  sold — about  5J  million  cubic  feet.  This  increase,  he 
admitted,  was  not  equal  to  that  which  they  saw  in  some  other  towns, 
which  were  developing  in  a  way  in  which  the  recent  Census  and  other 
facts  showed  Hastings  was  not  at  the  present  time  developing.  But 
they  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  ;  and  their  percentage  of  increase 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  There 
had  been  a  steady  increase — almost  unbroken — since  they  last  went  to 
Parliament  ;  and  the  quantity  of  gas  now  sold  compared  with  then 
showed  an  increase  of  75  millions.  Another  reason  for  their  position 
was  the  improved  market  for  the  sale  of  residuals  but  it  was  really 
due,  he  thought,  to  the  greater  knowledge  and  observation  of  essentials 
in  carbonizing,  so  that  they  obtained  the  greatest  yield  from  the  coal. 
This  was  a  source  of  increase  which  he  thought  might  in  the  future 
give  even  better  results.  He  pointed  out  the  improvement  due  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Botley  in  the  matter  of  carbonizing  since  he  took 
over  the  works.  The  position  was  specially  creditable  to  Mr.  Botley  as 
the  head  of  the  concern.  Already  to  the  revenue  account  there  was  a 
decrease  of  ^348  due  to  the  diminished  quantity  of  gas  supplied  for 
public  lamps  to  the  Corporation.  As  to  increases  on  the  expenditure 
side,  the  share  of  the  Company  in  promoting  the  Standard  Burner  Bill 
was/143.  The  net  increased  balance  for  the  half  year  was  £1496. 
They  had  written-off  £2000  from  the  old  works  account,  and  /300  in 
respect  to  lamps  which  had  been  converted  by  the  Corporation.  About 
/100  of  the  ^348  reduction  by  conversion  of  the  lamps  was  profit.  The 
cost  to  the  town  must  have  been  £1  10s.  per  lamp  (over  £700),  and  an 
additional  3s.  6d.  per  lamp  for  light.  Who  benefited  by  the  change 
was  one  of  the  puzzles  which  still  remained  to  be  solved. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Oke  seconded  the  motion,  and  warmly  complimented  the 
Directors  on  their  action  with  regard  to  the  Burner  Bill.  Many  com¬ 
panies,  he  said,  now  regretted  they  did  not  join  in  the  promotion 
of  the  Bill.  In  commenting  on  the  policy  of  the  Corporation,  he 
referred  to  the  City  of  Berlin,  where  seven-eighths  of  the  light  was  by 
high-pressure  gas.  He  hoped  those  who  had  the  administration  of 


the  electric  light  would  look  carefully  into  the  accounts  and  see  whether 
they  were  not  deceiving  the  ratepayers. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted,  the  statutory  dividends  were 
declared,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Directors 
and  staff. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  response,  bore  testimony  to  the  excellent  work 
of  Mr.  Botley  and  his  staff.  The  chief  burden,  he  remarked,  was  on 
Mr.  Botley  and  his  son  (Mr.  C.  F.  Botley),  and  those  who  worked 
under  them. 

Mr.  Botley  also  expressed  his  thanks,  and  said  he  highly  appreciated 
the  confidence  of  the  shareholders.  Such  results  as  they  had  obtained 
could  not  have  been  secured  but  for  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the  undertaking.  They  did  not  mind  any  competi¬ 
tion,  so  long  as  it  was  fair  ;  but  they  could  not  fight  against  underhand 
competition.  He  warmly  acknowledged  the  support  he  received  from 
the  Directors  when  he  initiated  steps  over  the  burner  question  and 
other  matters. 


DOVER  GAS  COMPANY. 


Addressing  the  shareholders  of  the  Dover  Gas  Company  at  the  half- 
yearly  meeting,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Willsher  Mannering)  expressed 
sincere  regret  at  the  death  of  their  esteemed  Engineer  and  Manager, 
Mr.  Raphael  Herring.  He  said  that  though  Mr.  Herring  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  some  time,  chiefly  through  heart  trouble,  the  end  was 
somewhat  sudden.  He  had  a  seizure,  and  passed  away  on  the  evening 
of  the  following  day.  During  the  twenty-four  years  Mr.  Herring  was 
in  charge  of  the  works,  he  carried  out  his  duties  with  ability  and 
efficiency,  fie  was  thoroughly  practical  and  devoted  to  his  work  ;  and 
with  him  duty  was  ever  foremost.  Mr.  Herring  interested  himself 
largely  in  the  welfare  of  the  men,  by  whom  he  was  highly  respected  ; 
and  his  efforts  on  their  behalf  were  much  appreciated.  It  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  the  reading  and  recreation  room  was  established  at  the 
works  in  1888  ;  and  he  inaugurated  the  benevolent  and  death  funds, 
which  under  his  presidency  had  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  members. 
By  Mr.  Herring’s  death,  the  Company  had  lost  a  loyal  and  valued 
officer,  and  the  men  a  good  master  and  a  kind  friend.  All  would 
sympathize  with  the  widow  and  family  in  their  bereavement. 

Proceeding  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  and  the 
payment  of  a  dividend  for  the  half  year  at  the  rate  of  7J  per  cent,  per 
annum,  the  Chairman  remarked  that  the  six  months  to  June  had  been 
very  successful.  There  had  been  an  increase  of  2-04  per  cent,  in  the 
consumption  of  gas  ;  while  residual  products  had  realized  unusually 
high  prices.  As  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  all  items  of  income  in  the  revenue  account  showed  improve¬ 
ment.  The  balance  carried  to  profit  and  loss  account  was  ^5452,  as 
against  ^4823.  After  making  the  necessary  deductions  and  paying  the 
dividend,  there  would  be  a  sum  of  /35s  to  add  to  the  surplus  profit 


THE  “MAIN ”  REASONS 

for  the  pre-eminence  of  the 

“D.S.O.” 

series  of  Gas  Fires: — 

Unequalled  radiating  efficiency. 
Economy  in  gas  consumption. 
Simplicity  in  construction. 

Minimum  number  of  parts. 

Beauty  of  design  and  high-class  finish. 
Low  Price. 


R.  &  A.  MAIN,  LIMITED, 

WORKS:  Gothic  Works,  EDMONTON,  N.;  Gothic  Ironworks,  FALKIRK;  and  Gothic  Works,  BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOW-ROOMS  AND  BRANCHES:  25,  Princes  St.,  Oxford  Circus, W. ;  136,  Renfield  St.,  GLASGOW;  56,  Broad  St.,  BIRMINGHAM ; 
83,  Old  Market  St.,  BRISTOL;  13,  Whitworth  St.  West,  MANCHESTER;  8,  Exchange  Place,  Donegall  St.,  BELFAST; 
333,  Queen  St.,  MELBOURNE  ;  and  12,  Cunningham  Lane,  Pitt  Street,  SYDNEY. 

in 
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balance  of  preceding  years.  He  congratulated  the  proprietors  on  the 
result  of  the  half-year’s  working,  and  on  the  strong  position  and  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  of  the  concern.  This  depended  largely  on  the  in¬ 
terest,  energy,  and  unity  of  the  staff ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  testify  to 
the  satisfactory  way  the  work  had  been  done  by  one  and  all. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  the  Chairman,  Directors,  and  staff 
were  thanked  for  their  services. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  C.  Fielding),  in  acknowledging  the  vote  on 
behalf  of  the  officials,  said  that,  on  behalf  of  the  employees,  and  more 
especially  those  who  were  under  the  late  Mr.  Herring's  immediate 
supervision,  he  wished  to  join  in  with  the  expression  of  regret  and 
sympathy  at  the  loss  of  their  Manager.  While  the  late  Mr.  Herring's 
first  cares  had  been  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Company,  he  always  had 
a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  men  under  his  charge. 


WESTMINSTER  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE. 

We  have  received  from  the  Principal  (Mr.  J.  Stuart  Ker,  B.Sc.) 
a  prospectus  and  time-table  of  evening  classes  for  the  forthcoming 
session  of  the  Westminster  Technical  Institute  of  the  London  County 
Council,  at  Vincent  Square,  S.W.  The  following  is  the  information 
under  the  heads,  “  Gas  Engineering  ”  and  “  Heating  and  Ventilation.” 

Gas  Engineering. 

Technical  Calculations. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Steed  and  Mr.  G.  Evetts. 

Tuesday,  7.15  to  9.30  p.m. 

This  half-session  course  of  lessons,  starting  in  September,  is  auxiliary 
to  that  of  “  Gas  Supply  and  Manufacture,”  and  should  be  attended  by  all 
students  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  simple  principles  of  calculation 
and  mensuration  so  essential  to  progress  in  their  technical  studies. 

Syllabus  — Decimal  fractions,  simple  rules  in  calculation,  percent¬ 
ages,  proportion,  contracted  methods,  including  logarithms  ;  metric 
system  ;  calculation  of  areas,  volumes,  and  weights  ;  plotting  on  squared 
paper  ;  illumination  curves  ;  gas-engine  calculations  ;  useful  mechani¬ 
cal  formulae ;  calculations  in  connection  with  lighting  and  heating  ; 
mantle  average  ;  candle  feet,  &c. 

A  portion  of  the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  the  working  of  examples 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers. 

Technical  Drawing. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Steed  and  Mr.  G.  Evetts. 

Tuesday,  7.15  to  9.30  p.m. 

This  course  will  commence  on  the  conclusion  of  the  “  Calculations  ” 
course,  and  is  specially  arranged  for  those  attending  the  gas  engineering 
classes. 

Syllabus  — Simple  geometrical  principles ;  sketching  from  models  and 
gas-fittings  ;  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  ;  making  finished  drawings 


from  rough  sketches  of  gas  appliances  ;  tracing  and  printing  ;  rolled 
steel  sections  in  use  ;  properties  of  materials. 

Gas  Supply. — I. 

Mr.  P.  Smithers,  Mr.  J.  Bevis,  and  Mr.  T.  Coghill. 

I.  (a)  Monday,  7.15  to  9.30  p.m.  I.  ( b )  Thursday,  7.15  to  9.30  p.m. 

Lecture  Syllabus. — Governors  and  their  uses  ;  general  principles  of 
distribution  of  gas  ;  methods  of  laying  and  testing  pipes  and  fittings  ; 
tools  and  appliances  used  ;  uses  of  pressure-gauge  ;  principles  and 
construction  of  gas-meters,  their  repair,  testing,  and  fixing  ;  interior 
fittings  for  houses  and  other  buildings  ;  construction  of  various  forms 
of  burners  and  their  efficiency ;  regulation  of  gas  and  air  supply  to 
burners  ;  inside  shop  window  lighting  ;  various  types  of  low  pressure, 
self-intensified,  and  high-pressure  public  lamps  ;  fixing  and  construction 
of  gas  fires,  stoves,  &c.,  their  defects  and  remedies  ;  various  systems  of 
heating  water  by  gas,  and  the  principles  of  circulation  ;  high-pressure 
distribution  for  lighting  and  industrial  purposes  ;  the  gas-engine,  its  con¬ 
struction  and  efficiency. 

Workshop  Syllabus. — Cutting  and  screwing  of  barrel  with  various 
types  of  dies  ;  bending  of  pipes,  using  forge  or  machine ;  joint  blowing 
in  lead  pipe  and  compo.  tubing  ;  bending  of  lead  pipe  and  meter 
fixing;  drilling,  tapping,  and  punching  holes  in  barrel  for  float  making  ; 
brazing  forge  work  and  fitting  copper  tube  for  illuminating  devices  ; 
making  lamp  irons;  fitting-up  small  gas-engine  and  high-pressure 
plant ;  testing  various  systems  of  hot-water  heaters  by  experimental 
hot-water  supply  system  ;  drilling  holes  in  mains  ;  cutting  out  and  joint 
making. 

Gas  Supply. — II.  (a). 

Mr.  J.  G.  Clark. 

Wednesday,  7.15  to  9.30  p.m. 

Syllabus. — The  subjects  of  the  elementary  courses  will  be  considered 
in  a  more  advanced  manner,  and  in  addition  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  flow  of  gas  in  mains,  pressure  record¬ 
ing  instruments,  specifications,  testing  for  illuminating  power  and  effect, 
gas  in  competition  for  light,  heat,  and  power,  important  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  gas  engineering,  &c. 

Gas  Supply. — II.  (b). 

Mr.  J.  G.  Clark. 

Thursday,  7.15  to  9.30  p.m. 

The  special  feature  of  this  course  will  be  laboratory  work  ;  and  the 
students  will  have  ample  facilities  for  investigating  the  more  important 
practical  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  modern  gas  supply, 
as,  for  instance  :  Calorimetry  in  its  relation  to  gas  and  gas  appliances, 
fires,  cookers,  grillers,  &c.  ;  practical  photometry,  measurement  of 
candle  power,  mean  spherical  and  hemispherical  values  of  light  sources; 
illumination  of  public  thoroughfares  and  other  aspects  of  gas  lighting  ; 
the  use  of  reflectors  and  shades  ;  meter  and  governor  testing  ;  experi¬ 
ments  relevant  to  the  flow  of  gas  through  pipes. 


MAINTAINING  THE  LEAD. 

Forcing  the  pace  is  the  typical  method  of  oar  American  friends  “  on  the  other  side  iri 
their  endeavour  to  secure  commercial  supremacy,  and  we  in  a  like  manner  are  also  forcing 

the  pace  by  maintaining  the  lead  with  our  Gasfines  this  season. 

The  five  new  “PERIOD”  Gasfires  now  introduced  are  the  most  advanced  yet  put 
forward,  and  will  satisfy  the  highest  aesthetic  taste  of  the  Consumer  and  the  keenest 
practical  requirement  of  the  Gas  Manager. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  enhance  the  appearance  and  increase  the  efficiency  whilst 

THE  MAINTENANCE  PROBLEM 

is  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  all  parts  being  standardized  and  interchangeable  file  with 
fire,  still  retaining  our  original  idea  of  five  years  ago. 

THE  RICHMOND  GAS  5T0VE  &  METER  CO.,  Ld., 

Gasfire  Specialists. 

Inventors  of  the  Interchangeable  “  A.B.C.”  Series  of  Gasfires,  Patent  Combined  Gas=Air  Adjuster 

and  Governor,  Air*  Pad  Fire  Brick,  &c.,  &c. 

Offices  and  Show=Rooms:  132,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 
General  Offices  and  Works:  WARRINGTON. 
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Flame  temperature  and  its  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  gas  appliances. 

The  gas-engine  in  theory  and  practice  ;  the  use  of  the  indicator  ; 
gaseous  explosion.  . 

Boosting  and  other  aspects  of  pressure  raising.  The  principles  of 
ventilation  and  the  hygiene  of  gas  lighting  and  heating. 

Any  important  developments  and  most  recent  practice  in  gas  supply. 

An  experimental  gas-engine  and  compressor  are  being  added  to  the 
equipment  this  session. 

Gas  Manufacture. 

Mr.  Arthur  Valon. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7.15  to  9.30  p.m. 

Syllabus. — The  general  arrangement  of  modern  gas-works  ;  proper¬ 
ties  of  various  kinds  of  coal  and  their  value  for  gas-making  pur¬ 
poses  ;  simple  physical  and  chemical  principles  involved  in  the  ordinary 
processes  of  gas  manufacture  and  the  formation  of  bye-products. 

Construction  and  setting  of  retorts  and  furnaces  ;  methods  of  charging 

and  discharging.  .  .  , 

Effects  of  temperature  on  quantity  and  quality  ot  gas  ;  principles  and 
methods  of  gas  condensation  ;  the  exhauster,  its  construction  and 
use  ;  methods  of  removing  impurities  after  condensation  ;  instruments 
for  recording  pressure  and  exhaust  ;  methods  and  apparatus  fortesting 
water  gas,  producer  gas,  and  waste  gas. 

Classes  for  Gas-Fitter  Apprentices. 

Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Jacques,  Mr.  Murison,  and  Mr.  Winch. 

These  classes  are  held  by  arrangement  with  the  Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company,  who  select  a  number  of  lads  each  six  months  to  be  trained 
as  gas  fitters.  A  workshop  has  been  equipped  at  Horseferry  Road  for 
the^  training  of  the  lads  in  workshop  practice,  and  they  attend  the 
Institute  for  instruction  in  technical  drawing,  calculations  and  elemen¬ 
tary  science,  composition  and  precis  writing  on  three  afternoons  a  week 
in  the  first  year  of  training,  and  on  one  whole  day  a  week  in  the  second 
year.  During  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  training,  attendance  will 
be  given  on  two  evenings  a  week  at  “  Gas  Supply  ”  and  “  English  ” 
classes. 

London  and  Southern  District  Junior  Gas  Association. 

President  :  Mr.  J.  G.  Clark. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
to  be  held  in  this  Institute  on  the  fourth  Friday  of  the  months,.  October, 
1911,  to  May,  1912,  inclusive. 

Papers  of  educational  interest  to  gas  engineers  are  read  and  discussed  ; 
visits  to  works  being  also  arranged. 

Particulars  as  to  qualifications  for  membership,  &c.,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Scears. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Barker. 

Course  I. — Monday,  7.15  to  9.30  p.m. 

Syllabus. — Use  of  slide  rule  or  calculator  ;  curves  and  their  uses  ; 


heat,  work,  and  energy  ;  thermometric  scales  and  their  conversion  ; 
unit  'of  heat ;  specific  heat ;  air,  its  weight  and  expansion  ;  properties 
of  water  and  steam  ;  conduction  of  heat ;  fuels,  their  properties,  com¬ 
position,  and  consumption;  principles  of  combustion ;  boilers  and 
chimneys  ;  loss  of  heat  from  buildings  ;  practical  calculations  ,  emission 
of  heat  from  radiators  and  pipes,  and  quantities  of  water  and  steam 
necessary  ;  non-conducting  compositions  ;  principles  of  hot  water  and 
steam  circulation  in  pipes  ;  pipe  sizes  in  practice  ;  heating  by  high 
pressure  hot  water,  hot  air,  and  electricity  ;  ventilation  ;  vitiation  of 
air  tests  ;  humidity  of  air  ;  quantity  of  air  required. 

Course  II.— Friday,  7.15  to  9.30  p.m. 

Syllabus.— A  more  thorough  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  Course  I., 
and  more  detailed  explanations  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles 
in  practice  ;  elementary  theory  of  the  flow  of  fluids,  air,  and  steam  ; 
theory  of  chimneys  and  their  capacity  ;  theory  of  boilers  ;  principles  of 
the  fan  ;  theory  of  pipe  sizes  ;  theory  and  practice  of  ventilation  by  all 
modern  methods  ;  air  currents  and  analysis  ;  Plenum  systems  ;  sizes 
and  capacities  of  fans  and  ducts  ;  long  distance  heating. 

Experiments  and  tests  will  be  arranged  for  illustrating  all  the 
principles. 


OSWALDTWISTLE  GAS  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Gas  Committee  of  the  Oswaldtwistle  Urban  District  Council 
have  received  a  very  satisfactory  statement  from  the  Chairman  (Mr. 
James  PUkington,  J.P.)  on  the  working  of  the  Gas  Department  for  the 
year  ending  March  31  ;  the  gross  profit  being  £4807,  and  the  net  profit 
(after  payment  of  interest  on  loans  and  sinking  fund)  £2873.  This 
was  the  first  full  year  in  which  the  whole  of  the  alterations  made  by 
the  Engineer  and  Manager  (Mr.  J.  H.  Davies)  had  been  operative  ;  and 
considering  that  the  net  profit  in  1907.  when  Mr.  Davies  was  appointed, 
was  £440,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  results  now  presented  show 
the  value  of  the  changes  made.  When  Mr.  Davies  took  over  the 
control,  it  is  stated,  Oswaldtwistle  was  threatened  with  a  gas  famine  ; 
but  by  dint  of  energetic  effort  and  enterprise,  he  managed  to  steer 
through  the  winter.  Since  then  the  works  have  been  practically  recon¬ 
structed  under  his  direction. 

The  gas  produced  was  67,058,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  coal  carbonized 
5Gg8  tons  ;  being  a  make  of  11,759  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal,  as  against 
9721  feet  in  1907-8.  The  gas  accounted  for  amounted  to  11,010  cubic 
feet  per  ton  of  coal ;  the  leakage  having  been  reduced  in  three  years 
from  10-57  t0  6-4  per  cent.  The  net  selling  price  of  gas  in  Oswald¬ 
twistle  is  2s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  2s.  for  power  users  ;  and  the 
net  profit  reaches  the  high  figure  of  nd.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The 
returns  from  residuals  were  9s-  6d.  Per  °f  coal  carbonized. 

In  consequence  of  the  improved  results  obtained,  the  Council  have 
decided  to  increase  the  Engineer’s  salary  by  ^75  per  annum  ;  this 
being  the  second  increase  in  two  years  that  Mr.  Davies  has  received.  , 


THE  “RENAISSANCE. 


THE  “FLAMBEAU.” 


THE  “LOUIS.” 


Our  New  Season’s  Lists  are  now  in  your  hands,  further  supplies 
are  at  your  disposal,  and  our  Representatives  are  fully  equipped  with  our 
Winter’s  Programme  which  has  never  been  excelled. 
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SOUTHPORT  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Southport  Town  Council  last  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Trounson,  moving  the  adoption  of  the  minutes  of  the  Gas  Committee, 
referred  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Gas  Engineer  (Mr.  J.  Bond).  He 
said  that  one  of  the  mam  features  of  the  report  (a  summary  of  which 
appeared  in  last  week’s  “Journal”)  was  that  they  hail  been  able  to 
contribute  a  sum  of  ^13,000  out  of  the  profits  in  aid  of  rates.  The 
Committee  were  highly  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  year’s  working, 
and  he  hoped  the  Council  would  be. 

Attention  was  drawn  by  Alderman  Shuttleworth  to  an  increase  in 
the  unaccounted-for  gas  compared  with  the  previous  twelve  months  ; 
the  figures  being  20,925,000  and  13,616,100  cubic  feet  respectively.  He 
suggested  that  a  good  deal  of  the  leakage  was  from  the  mains  in  Lord 
Street.  The  Parks  and  Improvement  Committee  lost  from  six  to 
eight  trees  annually  in  this  thoroughfare  ;  and  he  attributed  this  to  the 
escape  of  gas  from  the  mains.  The  Gas  Committee  were  about  to  lay 
mains  in  connection  with  the  high-pressure  gas-lighting  scheme,  anil 
he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  overhaul  the  existing  mains  while  the 
streets  were  up. 

Alderman  Griffiths  pointed  out  that  the  leakage  was  under  4  per 
cent.,  which  was  not  a  great  amount. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ellison  that,  as  the  profits  had  been 
increased  from  £Sooo  a  year  to  £13,000,  the  Gas  Committee  should  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  reducing  the  price  of  gas.  He 
thought  if  they  brought  the  charge  down  to  2s.  4d.  or  2s.  6d.  per 
1000  cubic  feet,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  ratepayers,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  gas  would  be  used  for  domestic  and  other  purposes,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Gas  Department. 

In  his  reply,  Mr.  Trounson  said  that  the  increased  loss  of  gas  did 
look,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  big  item,  but  the  contributory  causes  had  been 
many.  One  was  the  extra  laying  of  mains.  They  had  laid  during 
the  twelve  months  between  two  and  three  miles  of  mains  more  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  Another  troublesome  matter  was  that  of 
stoppages,  involving  the  opening-up  of  pipes.  This  had  also  resulted 
in  a  great  loss  of  gas  ;  but  the  difficulty  had  now  been  overcome.  He 
was  not  sorry  this  question  of  the  increase  in  the  leakage  of  gas  had 
been  brought  forward,  because  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  present¬ 
ing  a  statement  as  to  their  losses  of  gas  compared  with  other  towns.  In 
the  previous  year,  the  loss  was  2-05  percent.  ;  and  there  were  only  four 
towns  in  Great  Britain  lower  than  this.  In  his  opinion,  this  was  a 
credit  to  the  management  of  the  Southport  gas  undertaking.  The 
discussion  that  night  was  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  3-83  per  cent.  ;  and 
there  were  few  towns  in  the  country  which  could  show  as  low  a 
leakage.  The  increase  on  the  previous  year  was  due  to  causes  not 
likely  to  occur  again  ;  and  he  did  not  think  the  matter  needed  further 
explanation.  As  to  the  suggestion  about  the  cheapening  of  the  gas, 
for  the  present  the  Committee  did  not  contemplate  any  change  ;  but  he 
did  not  think  the  time  was  far  distant  when  the  position  of  affairs  in 


connection  with  the  department  would  allow  of  a  reduction.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  they  did  not  want  to  reduce  the  price  was  that  their 
borrowing  powers  were  nearly  exhausted.  This  year  they  were  paying 
/4000  towards  reconstruction  out  of  revenue  ;  last  year  they  only  paid 
/1000;  so  they  were  gradually  reducing  their  capital  charges. 

The  minutes  were  confirmed. 


IRONMONGERS  AND  MUNICIPAL  TRADING. 


At  Birmingham. 

A  lengthy  discussion  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Association  of  Master  Gas-Fitters  on  the  4th  inst.  respecting  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Gas  Department  to  supply  and  fix  gas-stoves  in  private 
houses  free  of  charge,  subject  to  a  quarterly  rental  of  is.  per  stove. 
Some  members  favoured  a  protest  against  this  further  encroachment 
on  the  private  traders’  preserves ;  while  others,  believing  that  the 
department  would  eventually  hand  over  the  business  to  private  traders, 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  gas-cookers,  counselled  a  policy  of  patience! 
It  was  urged  by  some  speakers  that  the  business  given  out  by  the 
department  was  not  fairly  divided  among  the  trade  ;  and  they  said  if 
the  gas-stove  work  was  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  unfair  manner, 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Finally,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  postponing  further  discussion  of  the  matter. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Ironmongers’  Association  on  the 
following  day,  a  resolution  was  passed  deprecating  the  free  fixing  of 
gas-stoves  in  private  houses,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  practice 
would  be  discontinued.  It  was  agreed  to  send  copies  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Gas  Committee.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Meakin  (the  President),  in  moving  the  resolution,  said  it  was  absurd 
that  tradesmen  should  be  obliged  to  pay  2s.  4d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  for 
their  gas  so  that  the  Committee  might  “give  gas-stoves  away.” 

The  resolution  was  adopted  after  the  reading  of  a  letter  sent  to  the 
meeting  by  Mr.  Harry  Smith,  who  was  unable  to  be  present.  In  the 
course  of  this  communication,  the  writer  said  : — 

Nearly  every  gas-fitter  and  ironmonger  sells  gas-fires — some 
more,  some  less  ;  but  whoever  sells  a  stove  generally  gets  the  job 
of  fixing  it.  Under  the  scheme  now  being  introduced,  he  will  be 
done  out  of  his  job  ;  and  a  grievous  wrong  will  be  inflicted  upon 
all  tradesmen  dealing  in  gas-fires,  without  benefiting  anybody.  It 
is  morally  certain  the  poorer  class  of  citizen,  whom  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  might  conceivably  benefit,  will  not  reap  any  advantage,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  last  people  to  require  gas-stoves  for  heating 
purposes.  The  ironmonger  will  not  only  lose  the  sale  of  the  stove 
and  the  opportunity  of  fixing  it,  but  he  will  lose  the  chance  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  customer  other  things  besides. 

A  strong  reason  why  any  further  extension  of  municipal  trading 
should  be  opposed  is  that  it  brings  manufacturers  too  completely 
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under  the  control  of  the  municipalities,  and  renders  them  liable  to 
a  species  of  intimidation  and  blackmail.  At  a  meeting,  recently 
of  shareholders  in  a  company  manufacturing  gas  appliances,  the 
chairman  asked  the  shareholders  to  confirm  the  purchase  of  certain 
shares  from  an  official  employed  in  a  certain  gas  department  at  a 
figure  considerably  higher  than  the  market  value.  The  chairman 
explained  that  the  company  had  been  obliged  to  purchase  the 
shares  because  the  official  referred  to  had  threatened  them,  in  the 
event  of  their  refusal  to  do  so,  with  a  loss  of  business.  Transac¬ 
tions  of  this  sort  showed  that  there  were  serious  dangers  for  manu¬ 
facturers  as  well  as  retailers  in  the  municipal  trading  system. 

If  the  scheme  recently  adopted  by  the  Birmingham  Corporation 
is  carried  out  and  adopted  by  other  towns,  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  throughout  the  country  will  eventually  suffer ;  and  it  be¬ 
hoves  them  in  this  matter  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  resist 
the  infliction  to  the  uttermost. 

At  Manchester. 

The  decision  of  the  Manchester  Gas  Committee  to  supply  and  fix 
on  simple  hire,  or  on  the  three  years’  purchase  system,  gas-fires  and 
‘‘other  gas-consuming  devices” — a  scheme  approved  by  the  City 
Council  at  the  last  meeting — has  caused  considerable  perturbation 
among  the  ironmongers  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  What  troubles  these 
traders  most  is  the  possibility  that  the  supply  of  "  other  gas-consuming 
devices”  by  the  Corporation  Gas  Department  may  mean  in  the  end  an 
extension  of  municipal  trading  that  will  seriously  affect  their  trade. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester,  Salford,  and  District  Ironmongers’ 
Association,  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Manchester,  last  Tuesday 
evening,  the  matter  was  brought  forward  for  discussion  ;  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  Alderman  Wilson,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  declared 
that  the  carrying  out  of  the  Gas  Committee’s  scheme  would  mean  that 
the  private  trader  would  be  seriously  handicapped  in  his  business. 

After  the  subject  had  been  discussed  at  some  length,  a  resolution  was 
passed  protesting  against  the  adoption  of  the  proposal,  and  pointing 
out  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  a  great  in¬ 
justice  would  be  done  to  ironmongers,  who  would  have  their  legitimate 
trade  filched  from  them  by  the  Corporation.  It  was  stated  that  many 
ironmongers  stocked  gas-consuming  appliances,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  unfair  for  the  Corporation  to  enter  into  competition  with  such 
traders,  who  were  also  ratepayers  in  the  city.  By  a  further  resolution, 
it  was  decided  that  a  letter  embodying  these  views  be  sent  to  Alderman 
Gibson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  protest  forwarded  to  the  Master  Plumbers’  Association,  so  that 
joint  action  may  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  matter. 


There  is  to  hand  from  Messrs.  Falk,  Stadelmann,  and  Co.,  Limited, 
ofFarringdon  Road,  E.C.,  a  copy  of  their  new  “Veritas  ”  incandescent 
light  catalogue,  which  contains  illustrated  particulars  of  a  large  number 
of  mantles,  burners,  globes,  chimneys,  and  sundries. 


NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Saturday. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  gathering  which  was  held  of  the  Western  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Scottish  Junior  Gas  Association  in  the  Scottish  Exhibition 
this  afternoon.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  had  seen  ladies 
at  any  assemblage  of  Juniors.  Of  course,  the  business  of  the  day 
suited  them  ;  and  it  was  this  knovdedge  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  led 
to  their  being  invited.  There  was  more  to  be  seen  in  the  gas  lighting 
section  of  the  Exhibition  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  Of  course, 
it  is  all  high-pressure  lighting,  except  the  ornamental  illumination  ; 
and  as  high-pressure  lighting  is  a  thing  not  to  be  seen  everywhere,  the 
attendance  of  visitors  was  very  large.  It  was  a  happy  thought  which 
led  to  the  opening  up  of  a  compressor,  so  that  the  members  might  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  apparatus. 
The  description  of  it  given  by  Mr.  R.  Milne  was  equal  to  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  a  scientific  subject.  The  members  got  more  information  in 
the  course  of  fifteen  minutes  at  Messrs.  Milne  and  Sons'  stand  than 
they  would  have  obtained  in  a  whole  day’s  reading. 

We  are  again  to  have  a  question  relating  to  the  valuation  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  gas  undertaking  carried  through  the  Valuation 
Courts.  It  was  generally  thought  that  the  decision  given  two  years  ago 
was  final  and  decisive  ;  but  it  now  appears  that  this  was  not  so.  The 
present  process  was  first  heard  of  in  the  Valuation  Court  for  Leith, 
which  was  held  on  Tuesday.  The  Gas  Commissioners  sought  that  the 
valuation  of  their  undertaking,  so  far  as  situated  in  Leith,  should  be 
reduced  from  /3303  to  /3051.  Mr.  Duncan  Millar,  who  represented 
the  Gas  Commissioners,  said  the  sum  involved  was  only  £252,  the 
rates  upon  which  amounted  to  ^25  5s.  iod.  ;  but  there  was  a  much 
more  important  question  affecting  the  valuation  of  the  undertaking  in 
Edinburgh,  which  had  yet  to  be  discussed  in  the  Valuation  Court 
there.  The  point  raised  was  whether  in  applying  the  principles  which 
were  laid  down  by  the  Judges  in  the  Commissioners’  case  two  years 
ago,  for  the  valuation  of  undertakings  which  were  non-profit  earning, 
the  whole  expenditure  was  to  be  deducted,  without  distinction  as  to 
what  were  landlords’  and  what  were  tenants’  expenditure.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  maintained  that  all  expenditure  was  to  be  deducted.  The 
Burgh  Assessor — Mr.  G.  Simpson — stated  the  method  of  arriving  at  the 
valuation  adopted  by  the  Assessor  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and 
acquiesced  in  by  himself  and  the  Assessor  for  the  County  of  Midlothian, 
to  be  based  upon  interpretations  of  the  different  decisions  which  had 
been  given.  From  the  gross  revenue  there  was  deducted  the  expendi¬ 
ture,  including  sums  paid  in  respect  of  feu  duties  and  landlord's  taxes. 
An  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  was  made  on  half  of  the  balance,  as  repre¬ 
senting  working  capital,  and  a  like  allowance  on  the  value  of  mov¬ 
ables,  &c.,  as  representing  tenants’  capital.  The  balance  was  fixed 
as  the  assessable  rental.  The  decision  in  the  Leith  case  is  to  be  given 
next  week.  The  Edinburgh  case  has  not  yet  been  heard,  nor  has  that 
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of  Midlothian.  The  claim  in  Edinburgh  will  be  for  a  reduction  of  the 
valuation  by  ^8282,  and  in  Midlothian  by  £192. 

The  Dunfermline  Town  Council  on  Monday  resolved,  in  view  of 
the  litigation  which  is  proceeding  as  to  patent  rights  in  vertical  retort- 
settings,  to  delay  consideration  of  a  proposal  to  introduce  vertical 
retorts  into  their  gas-works.  The  same  course  was  adopted  with 
reference  to  the  negotiations  regarding  the  introduction  of  gas  from 
Dunfermline  into  the  town  of  Culross.  In  entering  upon  this  matter, 
the  Town  Council  had  in  view  the  supplying  of  gas  to  places  cn  route. 
One  of  these  places  was  Valleyfield,  a  rapidly  growing  village  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Fife  Coal  Company,  Limited.  Negotiations  were  so  far 
advanced  that  the  Corporation  of  Dunfermline  gave  an  order  for  the 
supply  of  pipes,  and  some  of  these  have  already  been  delivered.  The 
difficulty  which  has  arisen  is  that  the  Fife  Coal  Company  are  proposing 
to  erect  a  small  works  to  supply  gas  to  their  own  tenants  in  the  Valley- 
field  district.  This  proposal  would  detract  from  the  profit-earning 
capacity  of  the  Culross  scheme,  and,  accordingly,  the  Convener  of  the 
Gas  Committee  sought  a  continuation  of  the  remit  to  them  of  the 
subject.  He  explained  that  the  Manager  of  the  Fife  Coal  Company 
had  declined  the  terms  they  offered.  The  Gas  Committee,  in  view  of 
the  situation  which  had  arisen,  asked  that  the  remit  be  continued  in 
their  hands.  The  suggestion  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  Arbroath  Town  Council  on  Monday  considered  the  report  of  a 
Sub-Committee  which  was  appointed  in  June  last  to  inquire  regarding 
a  proposal  by  the  Manager — Mr.  A.  C.  Young — that  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas  might  be  reduced.  The  Sub-Committee  reported  that 
they  had  received  information  from  14  towns  in  which  the  illuminating 
power  had  been  reduced — in  seven  of  them  to  14  candles,  in  four  to 
15  candles,  and  in  the  other  three  to  16,  18,  and  20  candles  respectively. 
Mr.  Young  had  pointed  out  to  them  that,  as  there  was  likely  to  be  an 
increased  demand  for  benzol,  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was 
advisable  to  be  independent  of  the  use  of  it.  This  would  save  gas 
consumers  in  Arbroath  about  £500  a  year.  Mr.  G.  R.  Wallace,  the 
Convener  of  the  Gas  Committee,  moved  that  a  Provisional  Order  be 
applied  for,  to  authorize  the  reduction  of  the  illuminating  power  from 
20  to  14  candles ;  and  also  conferring  additional  borrowing  powers 
upon  the  Corporation  to  the  amount  of  £15,000.  Provost  Alexander 
seconded.  The  proposal  was  opposed  in  the  Council,  on  the  grounds 
that  a  Provisional  Order,  even  if  unopposed,  would  cost  /500,  and  that 
the  lessening  of  the  illuminating  power  would  not  be  satisfactory  in 
Arbroath,  any  more  than  it  had  been  in  other  towns  where  it  had  been 
tried.  The  motion  was  carried  by  sixteen  votes  to  two. 

It  took  the  Perth  Town  Council  more  than  two  hours  on  Monday  to 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  provide  stoking 
machinery  for  the  gas-works.  A  similar  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
Council  a  year  ago.  Since  then  a  change  had  been  made  in  the  con- 
venership  of  the  Gas  Committee,  and  the  new  Convener — Mr.  J.  Clark 
— again  brought  the  subject  forward.  The  proposal  of  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  was  to  procure  a  De  Brouwer  charging  and  discharging  machine, 
to  be  driven  by  electricity.  The  cost  of  the  new  plant  was  estimated 
at  £3900.  Mr.  Clark,  in  support  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Gas 


Committee,  said  it  was  estimated  that  the  gross  annual  saving  would 
be  £1062,  of  which  /614  would  be  on  account  of  the  increased  yield 
of  gas  per  ton  of  coal,  and  £448  would  be  the  saving  in  labour.  They 
would  also  have  a  better  yield  from  residuals.  It  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  to  the  debt  of  the  department,  as  they  had  an  emergency 
fund  which  was  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  the  matter  ;  and  he 
thought  that  the  resources  of  the  Gas  Department  were  such  that  they 
would  be  able  to  again  build  up  this  fund.  He  hoped  that  in  the  near 
future  they  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  2s.  6d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet.  The  resources  of  the  Gas  Department  were  improving,  the 
price  of  gas  was  cheapening,  and  the  capital  burden  on  the  department 
was  being  gradually  lightened.  The  party  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  machinery  expounded  at  length  ;  but  the  views  of  only  one  need 
be  noticed — those  of  ex-Lord  Provost ^Cuthbert,  himself  in  his  day  a 
respected  Convener  of  the  Gas  Committee.  Mr.  Cuthbert  could  not 
bring  himself  to  support  the  introduction  of  stoking  machinery.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  old  Gas  Committee.  In  those  days  it  was  purely 
hand  labour,  which  was  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  mechanical 
labour  of  the  present  day.  He  was  very  anxious  that  they  should  have 
a  report  before  they  considered  definitely  the  question  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  De  Brouwer  machine,  or  the  possibilities  of  the  vertical 
retort.  Vertical  retorts,  he  went  on  to  say,  could  be  seen  in  operation 
in  Glasgow,  and  everything  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  re¬ 
tort  being  the  retort  of  the  future.  The  Council,  by  17  votes  to  7, 
agreed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Gas  Committee. 

The  annexed  advertisement  has  been  published  in  several  1  )cal 
newspapers  this  week:  “Edinburgh  School  Board — Wanted,  a  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Gas  Lighting  and  Appliances,  for  the  course  to  be  provided 
in  Leith  Walk  Continuation  Classes  for  Gas-Fitters  and  those  engaged 
in  Gas  Engineering  and  Supply.  Salary  at  the  rate  of  3s.  qd.  per 
hour.”  There  seems  to  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  lecturer  upon  this 
subject.  Doubtless  a  better  man  is  wanted  than  a  three  and  fourpenny 
one.  Any  teaching  such  a  man  could  give  would  be  of  little  value  ; 
and  unless  the  School  Board  are  prepared  to  employ  teachers  with 
better  standing  than  this  advertisement  seems  to  indicate  they  have  in 
their  mind’s  eye,  had  they  not  better  leave  the  subject  alone  ? 

The  Assessor  for  Kirkintilloch  this  year  fixed  the  valuation  of  the 
Corporation  gas  undertaking  at  ^2958— an  increase  of/958.  Negotia¬ 
tion  took  place  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Assessor,  as  the 
result  of  which  the  increase  was  reduced  to  /400  ;  making  the  valua¬ 
tion  /2400 — the  Assessor  stipulating  that  the  valuation  in  future  was  to 
be  on  the  basis  he  had  adopted  this  year. 

Bailie  Wright,  the  Convener  of  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Kirkcaldy 
Town  Council,  reported  to  the  Council  on  Monday  the  terms  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  Committee  and  the  General 
Manager  of  the  North  British  Railway  Company,  for  the  supply  of 
gas  from  Kirkcaldy  to  the  railway  station  and  yard  at  Thornton  Junc¬ 
tion.  The  Railway  Company  are  to  be  supplied  with  gas  on  the  same 
terms  as  consumers  in  Kirkcaldy,  except  that  they  are  to  receive  less 
discount  than  is  allowed  to  large  consumers  in  Kirkcaldy,  to  the 
amount  of  2J  per  cent.  The  agreement  is  to  be  for  ten  years. 


WILLEY  &  CO.,  LT! 

Manufacturers  of 

ORDINARY,  PREPAYMENT,  AND  WET 

GAS  METERS, 

STATION  METERS,  TEST  METERS,  TEST 

HOLDERS,  &c. 


PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Head  Office :  EXETER. 

London  Office : 

18.  ADAM  STREET.  ADELPHI,  W.C. 

Telegrams:  “Willey,  Exeter;”  “Willkuehr,  London.’’ 
Telephone  Nos.  :  132  Exeter  ;  7495  Gerrard  London. 
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CURRENT  SALES  OF  GAS  PRODUCTS. 


[For  Table  ol  “Tar  Products  Prices,”  see  p.  761.] 

.  ,  .  . _ ,  Liverpool,  Sept.  16. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  1 

During  the  past  week  the  market  has  been  rather  erratic,  but  on 
the  whole  the  tendency  has  been  towards  an  improvement  in  values. 
For  the  first  day  or  two  the  tone  continued  dull,  but  later  there  was 
improved  demand,  and  all  available  supplies  found  ready  buyers  at  full 
prices,  although  the  purchasing  has  principally  been  done  by  dealers 
who  had  previous  sales  to  cover.  The  closing  quotations  are 
/13  18s.  9d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Hull,  /14  per  ton  f.o.b.  Liverpool,  and 
^14  2S.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Leith.  There  is  nothing  new  to  report 
with  regard  to  future  delivery  ;  manufacturers  maintaining  their 
price  at  £14  5s.  per  ton  f.o.b.  at  the  best  ports,  while  consumers 
steadily  refuse  to  pay  this  figure. 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 

This  article  has  become  somewhat  firmer  on  spot,  and  the  quota¬ 
tions  have  been  advanced  to  10s.  per  cwt.  for  ordinary  quality,  and 
1  os.  3d.  for  refined.  _ 

London,  Sept.  18. 


Tar  Products. 

The  markets  for  tar  products  remain  very  firm.  In  pitch,  there  has 
been  a  fair  amount  of  inquiry  during  the  past  week  but  there  is  no 
change  in  prices.  Creosote  is  in  good  demand,  and  prices  are  firm. 
Benzols  are  steady,  with  a  fair  amount  of  inquiry.  Naphthas  are 
steady  ;  but  business  is  quiet.  Crude  carbolic  remains  in  about  the 
same  position  ;  and  consumers  are  willing  to  make  contracts  for  next 
year’s  delivery  at  slightly  under  the  prices  mentioned  to-day. 

The  average  values  during  the  week  were  :  Tar,  21s.  to  25s.  ex  works. 
Pitch,  London,  40s.  6d.  to  41s.  6d. ;  east  coast,  40s.  to  41s.  ;  west  coast, 
Manchester,  39s.  6d.  to  40s.  6d.  ;  Liverpool,  40s.  to  41s.,  Clyde, 
40s.  to  41s.  Benzol,  90  per  cent.,  naked,  London,  8Jd.  to  8fd.  f.o.b.; 
North,  8d.  to  8Jd.  f.o.b.  ;  50-90  per  cent.,  naked,  London  and  the 
North,  7jd.  to  8d.  f.o.b.  Toluol,  naked,  London,  8Jd.  ;  North, 
7jd.  to  Sd.  Crude  naphtha,  in  bulk,  London,  4d.  to  4jd.  ;  North,  3jd.  to 
3id.;  solvent  naphtha,  naked,  London,  gjd.  to  gjd.  f.o.b.  ;  North,  8d. 
to  8£d.  f.o.b.;  heavy  naphtha,  naked,  London,  rojd.  to  iojd.  f.o.b.  ; 
North,  gd.  to  rod.  f.o.b.  Creosote,  in  bulk,  London,  2jd.  to  2^d.  ; 
North,  2^d.  to  2jd.  Heavy  oils,  in  bulk,  2fd.  Carbolic  acid,  casks 
included,  60  per  cent.,  east  coast,  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  ;  west  coast,  is.  nd. 
to  2s.  2d.  Naphthalene,  £<\  10s.  to  £9  10s.  ;  salts,  42s.  6d.  to  45s., 
bags  included.  Anthracene,  “A”  quality,  ijd.  to  ifd.  per  unit, 
packages  included  and  delivered. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

There  has  been  a  little  more  inquiry  during  the  past  week,  although 
orders  are  reported  to  have  been  taken  at  slightly  lower  figures.  Beck- 
ton  prompt  is  still  quoted  /13  15s.  ;  but  outside  makes  could  possibly 
be  purchased  at  /13  7s.  6d.  to  /13  8s.  gd.  In  Hull,  £14  is  quoted  ; 
Liverpool,  £14  to  / 14  2s.  6d. ;  Leith, /14  5s. ;  Middlesbrough, /14. 


COAL  TRADE  REPORTS. 

Northern  Coal  Trade. 

There  is  a  very  fair  demand  for  coal  from  the  north-eastern  col" 
lieries  ;  and  though  the  lack  of  adequate  steamers  limits  shipments,  the 
trade  is  fairly  good  in  volume  and  price.  Best  Northumbrian  steam 
coals  are  ns.  per  ton  f.o.b.,  second-class  steams  are  9s.  6d.  to  9s.  9d., 
and  steam  smalls  from  4s.  gd.  to  6s.  The  output  is  fair,  and  is  well 
taken  up.  In  the  gas  coal  trade,  prices  do  not  show  very  great  change. 
Best  Durham  gas  coals  are  from  10s.  7|d.  to  10s.  gd.  per  ton  ;  second- 
bests  are  from  gs.  gd.  ;  and  for  “Wear  specials,”  about  ns.  6d.  is  the 
current  quotation.  As  to  contracts,  there  have  been  some  sales  of 
cargoes  to  the  Mediterranean  ports,  at  prices  similar  to  those  that 
have  been  quoted.  The  limited  supply  of  steamers  for  the  trade, 
which  usually  begins  to  be  enlarged  steadily  at  this  season,  is  just  at 
present  keeping  back  the  foreign  trade,  and  allowing  some  home  users 
to  replenish  their  stocks.  Coke  is  steady.  Gas  coke  now  begins  to 
show  a  larger  production,  and  is  quoted  from  14s.  3d.  to  14s.  6d.  per 
ton  f.o.b.  in  the  Tyne  or  the  Wear. 

Scotch  Coal  Trade. 

Trade  continues  to  be  fairly  active  ;  the  demand  for  export  being 
still  well  maintained.  Prices  have  kept  firm.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  small  sorts.  Prices  are  now  quoted  at  :  Ell,  gs.  gd.  to  10s.  6d.  per 
ton  f.o.b.  Glasgow  ;  splint,  10s.  to  10s.  3d.  ;  steam,  gs.  3d.  to  gs.  6d. 
The  shipments  for  the  week  amounted  to  390,443  tons — an  increase  on 
the  previous  week  of  62,472  tons,  and  on  the  corresponding  week  of 
6056  tons.  For  the  year  to  date,  the  total  shipments  have  been 
11,221,806  tons— an  increase  on  the  corresponding  period  of  148,514 
tons. 


Price  of  Gas  at  Newport  (Mon.). — A  reply  to  the  application  for  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  has  been  sent  to  the  Newport  (Mon.)  Gas 
Consumers’  League  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Hazell,  the  Secretary  to  the  Gas 
Company.  In  this,  Mr.  Hazell  points  out  that  the  Company  made  a 
reduction  of  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  before  being  approached  by  the 
League;  and  he  says1  that  if  the  alterations  in  the  process  of  gas 
making  now  being  carried  out  prove  effective,  the  Company  propose  to 
give  the  public  the  benefit. 

Bognor  Gas  Company. — The  Bognor  Gas  Company’s  dividend  for 
the  past  half  year  is  5J  per  cent.,  which  is  the  full  statutory  payment. 
The  revenue  enabled  the  Directors  to  carry  /2079  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account,  though  the  capital  had  been  increased  by  £4000.  The  new 
works  were  stated  to  be  progressing  satisfactorily,  the  extension  mains 
were  ready  for  supplying,  and  hope  was  expressed  that  the  price  of  gas 
would  shortly  be  reduced.  Authority  has  been  given  for  the  raising  of 
an  additional  £10,000  of  capital. 


Gas=  Heated  Steam 

RADIATORS. 

THE  vast  resources  of 
the  Company  are  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Radiators  which 
give  evidence  of  superior 
construction  coupled  with  the 
finest  material.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  over  150  years  stands 
behind  all  “  Carron  ”  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Carron  Company  hold  large  stocks  of 
finished  Radiators  and  Castings,  and  can 
execute  orders  for  any  size  of  Radiator 
on  receipt. 

No.  6  Gas  Radiator  pamphlet 

will  be  sent  you  post  free. 

\ 

Cj- IRRON  TOMP/INy 

V  V  iwooPOMTtD  nr 

J  qoi'/il  cnflBTai  an 

Works:  CARRON,  STIRLINGSHIRE, 
and  at  Phoenix  Foundry,  Sheffield. 

SHOW-ROOMS  : — LONDON  (City)— 15,  Upper 
Thames  Street,  E.C. ;  (West  End)— 23,  Princes 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W.;  3,  Berners  Street, 
W. ;  LIVERPOOL— 22-30,  Redcross  Street;  MAN¬ 
CHESTER— 24,  Brazennose  Street;  GLASGOW- 
125,  Buchanan  Street;  EDINBURGH — 114,  George 
Street ;  BRISTOL  —  6,  Victoria  Street  ;  NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE— 13,  Prudhoe  Street;  BIR¬ 
MINGHAM— 218,  220,  222,  Corporation  Street; 
DUBLIN  — 44,  Grafton  Street. 
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Flint  Gas  and  Water  Purchase  Question. — The  Flint  Borough 
Council  have  decided  to  constitute  themselves  a  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  advisability  of  acquiring  the  local  gas  and 
water  undertakings.  The  Mayor  (Major  Dyson),  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  Gas  and  Water  Company,  promised  to  render  the  Council  all  the 
assistance  possible. 

Concession  in  Price  at  Ventnor. — The  Ventnor  Gas  and  Water 
Company  announce  that  they  will  allow  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  off  all 
gas  accounts  of  £1  and  upwards  as  from  the  Michaelmas  quarter,  if 
paid  within  one  month  from  the  delivery  of  the  account.  This  is 
equal  to  about  3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  applies  to  slot  as  well  as  to 
ordinary  consumers. 

Heywood  Corporation  and  the  Gas  Publicity  Scheme. — At  last 
Wednesday’s  meeting  of  the  Heywood  Town  Council,  the  minutes  of 
the  Gas  Committee  were  confirmed  without  discussion.  These  included 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Heywood  Corporation  contribute 
to  the  Publicity  Scheme  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  a  yearly 
amount  representing  2s.  6d.  per  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  manufactured 
by  the  Corporation. 

Cheaper  Gas  at  Rochdale. — By  a  unanimous  vote,  the  members 
of  the  Rochdale  Gas  and  Electricity  Committee  have  decided  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  Town  Council  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  ordinary  con¬ 
sumers  by  2d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  to  give  users  by  automatic 
meter  27  cubic  feet  instead  of  25  cubic  feet  for  a  penny.  The  charge 
to  ordinary  consumers  will  then  be  2s.  6d.,  in  place  of  2s.  8d.  ;  and 
this  concession,  with  that  to  the  slot-meter  users,  will  mean  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  /3200  a  year  in  the  profit  of  the  department.  No  alteration  is 
suggested  in  the  charges  for  gas  used  for  power  or  heating  purposes. 

Municipal  Undertakings  at  Salford. — Messrs.  Robert  Heatley  and 
Co.,  professional  Auditors  to  the  Salford  Corporation,  in  their  annual 
report  to  the  Council,  point  out  that  the  depreciation  and  renewal 
funds  have  been  depleted  by  the  increased  expenditure  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  gas  and  water  funds,  is  in  excess  of  the  contribution 
for  the  year.  They  add  :  “In  view  of  the  large  capital  outlay,  we  re¬ 
spectfully  commend  to  the  Committees  the  desirability  of  increasing  the 
balances  of  these  funds.’’  The  contribution  from  the  Gas  Department 
in  aid  of  rates  was  ,£15,750,  compared  with  /i5,o34  in  1910;  and 
from  the  Water  Committee  the  amount  was  .£2072,  compared  with 
/953- 

Stove-Rents  at  Hurton. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Burton- 
on-Trent  Town  Council,  Alderman  Lowe  moved  a  resolution  to  the 
eflect  that,  commencing  with  the  current  quarter,  no  stove-rent  be 
charged  to  consumers  who  have  had  the  same  stove  on  hire  from  the 
Corporation  for  five  years  or  more,  and  that  stove-rents  be  charged  for 
the  two  summer  quarters  only  to  persons  who  have  had  stoves  less  than 
five  years.  After  some  discussion,  Alderman  Lowe  said  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  were  prepared  to  accept  the  substitution  of  “a”  for  “  the  same” 
stove,  with  the  addition  of  the  words  “subject  to  a  satisfactory  report 
by  the  Gas  Manager  as  to  the  user  thereof.”  In  this  form  the  resolution 
was  carried. 

Strange  Gas  Poisoning  Fatality. — A  curious  gas  fatality  was  in¬ 
vestigated  some  days  ago  by  a  Coroner’s  Jury  at  Derby.  Florence 
Bray  (20)  was  found  one  morning  by  her  father  in  an  unconscious 
condition  near  a  small  kitchen  gas-stove,  the  tap  of  which  was  turned 
on  and  the  india-rubber  connecting  tube  partly  broken.  The  girl  was 
in  her  nightdress  ;  and  on  recovering  consciousness,  she  told  the  doctor 
she  must  have  walked  in  her  sleep.  Later  she  became  worse,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  died  from  syncope  following  poisoning  by  coal  gas.  The  Jury 
returned  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  medical  evidence,  and  added 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  how  the  deceased  got  into  the  kitchen 
or  how  the  gas  had  been  turned  on.  It  appeared  to  be  a  mystery. 

High-Pressure  Lighting  at  Southport. — The  Gas  Committee  of  the 
Southport  Corporation  have  almost  completed  details  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  high-pressure  gas  lighting  in  the  principal  streets  of  the  town  ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  many  of  the  larger  business  houses  will  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  improving  the  illumination  of  their 
premises,  externally  and  internally.  Special  mains  are  to  be  laid  from 
the  gas-works  in  Eastbank  Street.  The  intention  is  to  improve  the 
illumination  of  streets  other  than  where  arc  lamps  are  now  used  ;  and 
this  will  provide  an  excellent  example  of  what  can  be  done.  A  scale  is 
being  arranged  by  which  shops,  both  inside  and  outside,  can  be  lit  at 
a  fixed  sum  per  annum  ;  the  cost  being  such  as  should  induce  people  to 
discard  even  their  present  fittings. 

Falmouth  Gas  Company. — It  was  reported  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  Company  that  the  sale  of  gas  had  increased  during  the  past 
twelve  months  by  2J  million  cubic  feet.  Major  Mead,  the  Chairman, 
said  that  with  one  exception  the  year  was  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
Company  since  its  formation  in  1865.  Of  the  increased  consumption, 
one  million  cubic  feet  was  due  to  ordinary  consumers.  As  they  had  a 
strong  competitor  in  the  electric  light,  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  ordinary  consumption  was  progressing  in  this  way.  The  other 
part  of  the  increased  consumption  was  due  to  slot  consumers  and 
cookers.  An  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  had  been  paid  for  the  half 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  and  it  was  decided  to  pay  a  further  dividend  of 
6J  per  cent,  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30. 

The  Municipal  Coal  Supply  Proposal. — When  the  minutes  of  the 
Gas  Committee  came  before  the  Bradford  City  Council  last  week, 
Mr.  Leach  moved  an  amendment  to  one  agreeing  to  the  acceptance 
of  tenders  for  the  supply  of  house  coal  required  by  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Corporation  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  amend  this  minute  by  adding  the  words  “  and  the  public  ” 
after  the  word  Corporation.  All  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the 
interests  of  the  citizens  for  a  long  time  past,  he  said,  had  been  in  the 
direction  of  the  enlargement  of  Corporation  activities.  The  case  for 
the  extension  of  this  principle  had  already  been  made  out.  Since  he 
formerly  advocated  a  system  of  municipal  coal  supply,  the  Bradford 
Co-operative  Society  had  adopted  it,  with  splendid  results.  He  main¬ 
tained  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  poorer  citizens,  the  change  he  sug¬ 
gested  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council.  Mr.  Geldard,  in  reply, 
argued  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Gas  Committee  to  buy  coal  for 
the  people  of  Bradford,  The  amendment  was  defeated. 


(With  attachment  detached.) 


MAKERS  OF  THE 

“  Positive  ” 

Prepayment  Meter. 


Simple  in  Action. 

Positive  in  Results. 


MILES  PLATTING, 


RADFORD  ROAD, 


MANCHESTER.  NOTTINGHAM, 


Agent  for  Scotland: 
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The  Directors  of  the  Gas  and  Commercial  Securities  Corporation, 
Limited,  have  resolved  to  recommend  a  final  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income-tax — making  5J  per  cent,  for  the 
year  to  Aug.  31. 

The  Liverpool  United  Gaslight  Company  have  made  complete 
arrangements  for  the  hiring-out  of  Richmond's  “A.  P>.  C.  ”  series  of 
gas-fires  at  low  rentals,  to  be  fixed  free  and  periodically  inspected 
without  charge  to  the  consumer.  A  contract  has  been  made  with  the 
Richmond  Gas  Stove  and  Meter  Company,  Limited,  for  the  sole  supply 
of  their  gas-fires  for  a  number  of  years. 

Under  the  title  of  “  Frugals,”  there  is  being  introduced  on  the  market 
by  Messrs.  Leftwich  and  Co.,  of  Camden  Town,  N.W.,  a  device  for 
assisting  in  economizing  gas  for  lighting  purposes.  The  arrangement 
is  the  subject  of  a  patent,  an  illustrated  abstract  of  the  specification 
of  which  appeared  in  the  “Journal”  for  July  14,  1908,  p.  117.  The 
invention  is  also  applied  to  gas  cooking-stoves,  under  the  name  of 
“Gasavo.” 

The  new  water-works  of  the  Shanklin  (Isle  of  Wight)  Council  at 
Chillerton  were  opened  last  Wednesday  morning  by  Colonel  H.  Gore- 
Browne,  V.C.,  on  behalf  of  Colonel  Seely,  the  owner  of  the  land. 
The  supply  is  very  abundant,  though  the  source  is  eight  miles  from 
Shanklin.  During  the  past  few  weeks,  the  yield  has  been  over  24,000 
gallons  per  hour  ;  and  there  is  a  reservoir  for  storing  150,000  gallons 
The  mains  run  through  several  villages,  which  will  benefit  by  the 
new  scheme. 

The  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight)  Corporation  have  consented  to  allow 
the  Ryde  Corporation  to  tap  their  water-main  at  Wootton,  from  which 
water  to  the  extent  of  150,000  to  200,000  gallons  per  day  may  be  taken 
at  is.  per  1000  gallons,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  an  unsettled  claim 
for  6d.  per  1000  gallons  by  the  Rural  District  Council  for  allowing  the 
water  to  pass  through  their  mains,  and  2d.  per  1000  gallons  by  Sir 
Charles  Seely  as  royalty.  The  probable  supply  required  by  Ryde  will 
be  100,000  gallons  per  day  ;  but  the  arrangement  may  be  terminated  at 
short  notice  if  necessary. 


Mr.  T.  H.  J.  Hawkins,  the  Electrical  Engineer  at  Salford,  has 
prepared  a  report  on  this  undertaking  of  the  Corporation,  which  in¬ 
cludes  recommendations  for  the  spending  of  £85,350  in  new  plant. 
The  scheme,  which  involves  the  scrapping  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
existing  plant,  has  created  some  alarm  in  the  minds  of  certain  members 
of  the  Council.  On  behalf  of  the  Engineer,  it  is  now  explained  that  he 
had  no  idea  of  recommending  that  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out  at 
one  time,  but  gradually. 

A  successful  exhib’tion  of  gas  cooking  and  heating  appliances  has 
been  held  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Burton-on-Trent.  In  addition  to  the 
cookers,  fires,  &c.,  which  were  shown  by  Messrs.  John  Wright  and  Co., 
there  were  other  features  which  proved  highly  attractive  to  the  large 
audiences  that  assembled.  Mr.  Frederick  Dye  lectured  on  water  heat¬ 
ing  ;  and  Mr.  Keeley  (who  is  also  connected  with  Messrs.  John  Wright 
and’  Co.)  dealt  with  the  modern  gas  heating-stove.  Then  Miss  E.  M. 
Smith  gave  demonstrations  of  paper-bag  cookery.  Mr.  R.  S.  Ramsden, 
the  Assistant-Manager  of  the  Gas-Works,  in  introducing  Miss  Smith, 
said  the  object  of  the  demonstrations  was  to  show  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment  the  comfort  and  ease  with  which  either  simple  or  elaborate  meals 
could  be  cooked  by  gas.  Subsequently  it  was  stated  that  only  Jd. 
worth  of  gas  had  been  used  in  ij  hours'  cooking. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Sowerby  Bridge  Urban  District 
Council,  the  Clerk  read  a  communication  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  enclosing  formal  sanction  to  the  borrow¬ 
ing  of  the  following  sums  for  the  purpose  of  the  gas  undertaking  : 
£3650  for  coal-hoppers,  elevators,  &c.  ;  £3370  for  retort-benches, 
arches,  gas-engine,  and  other  fittings ;  £ 2060  for  retorts ;  £200  for 
alterations  to  station  meter-house,  &c.  ;  and  /353d  for  other  works. 
This  makes  a  total  of  £12,816.  It  was  further  stated  that  no  payments 
should  be  made  out  of  the  loans  to  workmen  in  the  Council’s  permanent 
employ,  or  to  any  salaried  officer  of  the  Council,  except  in  the  case  of 
payments  yearly  due  for  legal  work  in  connection  with  the  object  of  the 
loans  and  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Clerk's  ordinary  duties  as  Clerk 
to  the  Council. 


TAR  PRODUCTS  PRICES. 


Representative  manufacturers  give  the  following  as  fair  current  values  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  16.  Prices  are  net,  and  they 
include  the  usual  packages  and  delivery  f.o.b.,  f.a.s.,  or  f.o.r.,  as  customary. 


Article. 

Basis. 

London. 

North-East 

East  Coast, 
Yorks. 

West  Coast. 

Glasgow. 

Coast. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Tar,  crude . 

Pitch . . 

Benzol,  90% . 

Benzol,  50-90% . 

Toluol,  90% . 

Crude  naphtha,  30% . 

Light  oil,  50% . 

Solvent  naphtha,  90-160 . 

Heavy  naphtha,  go-190 . 

Creosote  in  bulk . 

Heavy  oils . 

Carbolic  acid,  6o’s . 

Naphthalene,  crude  drained  salts  .... 

,,  pressed . 

,,  whizzed . 

Anthracene . 

per  ton 

II 

per  gallon 

SI 

II 

II 

II 

II 

H 

M 

II 

II 

per  ton 

IS 

II 

per  unit 

42/6 

I/- 

— /2| 

2/4 

-/2 

20/-  25/6 

40/- 

-/10 
-/ 10 

-/10  -/ Io£ 
~/4i 

-hi 

-1 10  -/ ioj 
-III 
-hie 

-hi  -hi 

2/2 

43/9 

60/- 

-hi 

21 1-  25/- 

4°/- 
~l9i 
-19 
-1 9 
-/3f 

-hi  -hi 
-1 10 

-/ii 

-hi 

-hi 

2/3 

42/6 

63 1- 

-hi 

21/-  25/6 

40/3 
-l9l 
-1 9 

-/IO 

-hi 

-hi 

-1 10 

-h*l 

-hi 

-hi 

2/-  2/1 

47/6 

60/- 

70/-  72/6 

-hi 

21 1-  25/- 

39/6 

-/si  -l9i 
-19 
-1 10 
-hi 
-hi 
-1 10 

-/Hi 

-hi  -hi 
-hi 

2/1  2/2 

47/6  5°/- 

60/-  72/6 

65 1-  75 1- 
-hl 

39/6 

-I9i 

-/IO 

-In 

-In 

-hi 

-hi 

2/3 

62/6 

WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  CONTRACTS,  &c.,  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THIS  WEEK’S  “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments  Vacant. 

Station  Engineer.  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Com-  , 
pany.  Applications  by  Sept.  30. 

Gas  Engineer  (as  Representative).  No.  5441. 
Engineering  Draughtsman.  Firth  Blakeley,  Sons, 
and  Co.,  Dewsbury. 

Rental  and  General  Clerk.  No.  5444. 

Appointments  Wanted. 

Manager  (Portugal,  Spain,  or  South  America).  No. 
5443. 

Plant,  &c.  (Second-Hand),  for  Sale. 

Exhauster,  &c.,  and  Tar  Extractor.  J.  Hawksley, 
Great  Yarmouth. 

Purifiers,  &c.  W.  J.  Jenkins  and  Co.,  Retford. 


Meetings. 

British  Gaslight  Company.  London  Office.  Sept. 
27.  Twelve  o’clock. 

Gas  and  Commercial  Securities  Corporation. 
Offices.  Sept.  27.  10.30  o’clock. 


Stocks  and  Shares. 

Dartford  Gas  Company.  By  auction.  Oct.  3. 
Southend  Water-Works  Company.  By  auction. 
Oct.  3. 

Weston-super-Mare  Gaslight  Company.  By  auc¬ 
tion.  Oct.  4. 


TENDERS  FOR 


Coal  and  Cannel. 

Batley  Corporation.  Tenders  by  Oct.  2. 

Purifying  Plant  and  House  (Alterations),  &c. 

Isle  of  Thanet  Gas  Company.  Tenders  by  Oct.  5. 


Sulphuric  Acid. 

Market  Harborough 
Sept.  25. 

Tar. 

Market  Harborough 
Sept.  25. 


Gas-Works.  Tenders  by 
Gas-Works.  Tenders  by 


Tar  and  Liquor. 

Blackpool  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Sept.  25. 
Knutsford  Light  and  Water  Company.  Tenders  by 
Sept.  30. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ADVERTISERS,  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 


No  notice  can  be  taken  0/  anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion  in  the  - JOURNAL' '  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 

and  address  of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  proof  of  good  faith. 


COPY  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  “JOURNAL”  should  be 
received  at  the  Office  NOT  LATER  than  TWELVE  O’CLOCK  NOON  ON 
MONDAY,  to  ensure  nsertion  in  the  following  day’s  issue. 

Orders  for  Alterations  in,  or  stoppages  of,  PERMANENT  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS  should  be  received  by  the  FIRST  POST  on  SATURDAY. 

Wanted,  For  Sale,  and  Tender  Advertisements,  Six  Lines  and 
under,  3s.;  each  additional  Line,  6d, 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  “JOURNAL.” 

United  Kingdom:  One  Year,  21s.;  Half  Year,  10s.  6d.;  Quarter,  6s.  6d. 
Payable  in  advance.  If  credit  is  taken,  the  charge  is  25s.  a  year. 
Abroad  (in  the  Postal  Union) :  £1  7s.  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 

All  Communications,  Remittances,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 
Walter  King,  ii,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Telegrams :  ”  G  ASKING,  LONDON.”  Telephone:  F.O.  1571a  Central. 
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[Sept.  19,  1911. 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


0 


NEILL’S  OXIDE 

For  GAS  PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  OXIDE. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


GAS  PURIFICATION  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LD„ 
Palmerston  House, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WINKELMANN’S 

“tt OLCANIC  ”  FIRE  CEMENT. 

V  Resists  4500°  Fahr.  Best  for  GAS-WORKS. 
Andrew  Stephenson,  182,  Palmerston  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  “  Volcanism,  London.” 


TAR  WANTED. 


J&  J.  BRADDOCK  (Branch  of  Meters 

1  Limited),  Globe  Meter  Works,  Oldham,  and 
45  &  47,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 

WET  AND  DRY  GAS-METERS,  PREPAYMENT 
METERS,  STATION  METERS,  AND  GOVERNORS, 
Repairs  receive  prompt  attention. 
Telephones  :  815  Oldham,  and  2412  Hop,  London. 
Telegrams — 

“Braddock,  Oldham,”  and  “Metrique,  London. 

OXIDE  OF  IRON  (BOG  ORE) 

ANY  QUANTITY.  ANY  PORT.  ANY  STATION. 

TVONALD  M‘  I  N  T  0  S  H  , 

110,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


BENZOL 

AND 

QARBURINE  FOR  GAS  ENRICHING. 


B 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED. 

BALE’S  FIRE  CEMENT. 

PAINT  FOR  GAS  WORKS. 
“KLEENOFF.”  THE  COOKER  CLEANER. 

ALE  &  CHURCH,  LTD., 

6,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
SPENCER  CHAPMAN  &  MESSEL,  LTD., 

with  which  is  amalgamated  Wm.  Pearce  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
36,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Works:  Silvertown. 
Telegrams :  “  Hydrochloric,  London.” 
Telephone  :  1588  Avenue  (3  lines). 


THOMAS  H0RR0CKS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Albert  Chemical  Works,  BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 

•  Pitch,  Creosote,  Brick  and  Fuel  Oils,  Benzol,  Solvent 
Naphtha,  Carbolic,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


R.  &  G.  HISLOP, 

GAS  ENGINEERS,  RETORT  BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS,  &o. 


RETORT  SETTINGS,  COAL  TESTING  PLANT, 
BOILER  FIRING. 


Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Underwood  House,  PAISLEY. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  Sulphate  of 

AMMONIA  Makers  by 


CHANCE  AND  HUNT,  LIMITED, 

Works:  Oldbury,  Wednesbury,  and  Stafford. 

Address  Correspondence  and  Inquiries  to  Oldbury, 
Worcs. 

Telegrams :  “  Chemicals,  Oldbury.” 


BRISTOL’S  RECORDING  GAUGES. 


THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  RANGE  OF 
RECORDING  INSTRUMENTS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


T  W.  &  C.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

U  *  23,  COLLEGE  HILL,  CANNON  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Recording  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Combination  Recording  Pressure  and  Vacuum 
Gauges. 

Recording  Draught  Gauges. 

Recording  Hydraulic  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Water  Level  Gauges. 

Recording  Thermometers. 

Indicating  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Milli  Voltmeters  for  stray  currents  in 
gas-mains. 

Long  Distance  Recording  Tachometers,  &c.,  &c. 


ANDERSON  AND  COMPANY, 

<  GAS  LIGHTING  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS, 

18  &  20,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegrams :  Telephone : 

“  Dacolight  London."  2336  Holbokn. 


SPENCER’S  PATENT  HURDLE  GRIDS. 


m  HE  very  best  Patent  Grids  for  Holding 

Oxide  Lightly. 

See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  Aug.  1,  p.  325. 


A  MMONIA  Waste  Liquor  Disposal. 

Purification  Plant. 

Results  Guaranteed.  No  Working  Costs. 
John  Radcliffe,  Chemical  Engineer,  East  Bahnet. 


GAS  PLANT  for  Sale — We  can  alway 

offer  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND  GAS  AI 
PARATUS,  including  Retorts  and  Fittings,  Condenser; 
Exhausters,  Scrubbers,  Washers,  Purifiers,  Gasholder; 

Valves'  Connections,  &c.  Also  a  few  COR 
PLETE  WORKS.  Compare  Prices  and  Particulai 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limitei 
Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 


also 

THE  MAXIM  PATENT  CARBURETTOR. 


For  Prioes,  &c.,  apply  to 

THE  GAS  LIGHTING  IMPROVEMENT  CO.,  LTD. 
126,  BISHOPSGATE,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “Carburine,  London.” 


HYDRATED  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

PREPARED  from  Pure  Iron. 

Twice  as  rich  as  Bog  Ore. 

Gives  no  back  Pressure. 

The  Cheapest  in  the  Market. 

Read  Holliday  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Huddersfield. 


BROTHERTON  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Offices  :  City  Chambers,  Leeds. 
Correspondence  invited. 


Ammonia. 

Consumers  in  any  form  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemioal  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 


GAS-WORKS  requiring  Extensions 

should  Communicate  with  FIRTH  BLAKELEY, 
SONS,  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  Dewsbury,  who  make  a 
Speciality  of  Catering  for  the  Smaller  Gas  Concerns. 
Prices  Reasonable ;  quality  and  results,  the  beat.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 


SULPHURIC  ACID  —  Specially  pre¬ 

pared  for  Sulphate  of  AMMONIA  and  BENZOL 


Recovery  Plants.  John  Nicholson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Hunslet  Chemical  Works,  Leeds.  Tele. :  “  Nicholson, 
Leeds.”  Telephone  :  (Two  lines),  Nos.  2420  and  2421. 


MMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

b  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 


turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 
Telegrams :  “  Chemicals.” 


SULPHURIC  ACID  for 

suitable  for  making  Sulphate 


Sale,  specially 

of  Ammonia. 


Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufacturers. 
Works :  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  and  Wake¬ 
field. 


WANTED — Tar  and  Ammoniacal 

Liquor.  Any  Quantity. 

Grindley  and  Company,  Limited,  Rawcliffe,  near 
Goole,  Yorkshire. 


MMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

b  Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ammonia  Distillers. 


Works :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


COAL  TAR  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tar  Distillers 
Works :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


J 


E.  C.  LORD,  Ship  Canal  Tar-Works, 

|  Weaste,  Manchester.  Pitch,  Creosote,  Benzols, 


Toluol,  Naphtha,  Pyridine,  all  kinds  of  Cresylio  Acid, 
Carbolic  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &o. 


GAZINE” 

Abroad). 


(Registered  in  England  and 

A  radical  Solvent  and  Preventative 


of  Naphthalene  Deposits,  and  for  the  Automatic 
Cleaning  of  Mains  and  Services. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  enrichment  of  Gas. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  by  C.  Bourne,  West 
Moor  Chemical  Works,  Killingworth,  or  through  his 
Agent,  F.  J.  Nicol,  Pilgrim  House,  Newoastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Telegrams  :  11  Doric,”  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  National 
Telephone  No.  2497. 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

PUBLICATIONS,  “MERCHANDISE  MARKS 
ACT,  and  Decisions  thereunder,”  Is. ;  “  TRADE 
SECRETS  v.  PATENTS,”  §d. ;  “DOCTRINE  of 
EQUIVALENTS,  Mechanical  and  Chemical,”  6d. 
"SUBJECT-MATTER  of  PATENTS,”  6d. 

MEWBURN,  ELLIS,  &  PRYOR,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents,  70  &  72,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  Tele¬ 
grams  :  “Patent  London.”  Telephone :  No.  243  Holbom. 


IMPERIAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY, 

South  Kensington,  London,  S.W., 

INCLUDING 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE, 
ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  and 
CITY  &  GUILDS  (ENGINEERING)  COLLEGE. 


SPECIAL  Course  of  Advanced  Lee 

tures  as  follows  will  begin  during  October  next : — 
Subject : 


“  Gaseous  Fuel  and  Combustion,” 

Conducted  by 

Professor  W.  A.  BONE,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Particulars  of  this  and  other  Courses  to  follow  Free 
on  Application  to  the  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the 

MANCHESTER  DISTRICT  INSTITUTION  OF  GAS 
ENGINEERS 


AND  THE 

MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT  JUNIOR  GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


A  COURSE  of  Four  Lectures  will  be 

given  during  the  coming  winter  at  the  Victoria 
University  on 

“RADIO  ACTIVITY” 

“HIGH  PRESSURE  GAS”  (2) 
“GASEOUS  HEATING." 

Admission  Free.  Tickets  for  the  Course  and  Full 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretaries 
of  the  above  Associations. 

W.  Whatmouuh,  Engineer  and  Manager,  Gas-Works. 
Heywood. 

J.  Alsoi>,  “  Laymariee,”  Edgeley  Road,  Stockport. 


THE 

Sir  John  Cass  Technical  Institute, 

JEWRY  STREET,  ALDGATE,  E.C. 

Principal : 

CHARLE3  A.  KEANE,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C. 

The  following  Special  Courses  of  Instruction  will  be 
given  during  the  Autumn  and  Lent  Terms,  1911-12 : — 

ENGINEERING  METALS  AND  ALLOYS. 

By  WESLEY  J.  LAMBERT,  Assoc.Inst.C.E. 
(Chief  Metallurgist,  Royal  Gun  Factory,  Woolwich 
Arsenal.) 

A  Course  of  24  Lectures  followed  by  suitable  prac¬ 
tical  work  commencing  Thursday,  October  5, 
1911. 

LIQUID,  GASEOUS  AND  SOLID  FUEL. 

By  J.  S.  BRAME. 

(Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich.) 

A  Course  of  20  Lectures,  Monday  Evenings,  7  to  8. 
Commencing  Monday,  October,  16,  1911. 


These  Courses  of  Instruction  are  arranged  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  those  engaged  in  Chemical  and 
Engineering  Works,  or  who  are  concerned  with  the 
use  of  Fuel  as  a  Motive  Power. 

Detailed  Syllabus  of  the  Courses  may  be  had  upon 
Application  at  the  Office  of  the  Institute  or  by  letter  to 
the  Principal. 


CITY  and  Guilds.  Mr.  Cranfield’s 

Correspondence  Classes  are  about  to  resume. 
Instruction  private,  individual,  and  thorough.  Courses 
and  results  better  than  ever. 

Address,  11,  Avondale  Place,  Halifax. 


CITY  &  Guilds.  Records.  Over  200 

passes  and  8  medals  during  the  past  Five  years,  in 
Gas  Engineering.  Classes  for  1912  Exams,  now  working. 
Illustrated  Lectures.  Low  Fees.  Write  for  our  new 
Gas?Engineering  Kalendar,  post  free. 

Correspondence  College  Co.,  Dept.  B,  King’s  Lynn. 


S 


ULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

SATURATORS  and  all  LEAD  and  TIMBER 


WORK  in  Connection  with  Sulphate  Plants. 

We  guarantee  promptness  with  efficiency  for  Re¬ 
pairs. 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Co.,  Central  Plumbing  Works, 
Bolton. 

Telegrams :  “  Saturators,  Bolton.”  Telephone  0848. 
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Robert  dempster  &  sons,  Ltd., 

Contractors  for  Complete  CARBONIZING 
PLANTS  and  every  description  of  GAS  APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING,  CONVEYING,  and  TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS,  also  STOKING  MACHINERY,  Rose  Mount 
Iron-Works,  Edland. 


FOR  Instructions  on  Polishing  and 

Cleaning  Gas-Cookers  and  Gas-Fittings,  read 
Canning  Handbook  on  Polishing,  Electro-Plating,  and 
Lacquering.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  2s.  3d.,  post  free ; 
abroad,  2s.  6d. 

W.  Canning  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  18  to  20,  bt. 
John’s  Square,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 


INVENTION S.— Before  protecting 

your  idea  send  for  free  copy  of  our  “  GUIDE  TO 
PATENTS.”  Full  advice  given  on  any  subject — no 
trouble  spared.  Original  testimonials  for  inspection. 
Highest  references.  Compare  our  inclusive  fees. — 
WITHERS  &  SPOONER,  Chartered  Patent  Agents,  323, 
High  Holborn,  London.  Established  27  years. 

INCANDESCENT  BURNER  MAINTENANCE 
INSPECTOR.  NO.  5439. 

APPLICANTS  for  the  above  Position 

are  THANKED,  and  are  Informed  that  the 
APPOINTMENT  HAS  BEEN  FILLED. 


M 


ANAGER  requires  Engagement. 

Portugal,  Spain,  or  South  America.  Dividend 

Payer. 

Address  No.  5443,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

THE  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company 

will  shortly  have  a  VACANCY  at  their  East 
Greenwich  Works .for  a  STATION  ENGINEER  under 
35  years  of  age.  He  will  be  required  to  reside  on  the 
Company’s  District  within  2  Miles  of  the  Works,  must 
be  a  Competent  Engineer  with  some  knowledge  of 
Chemistry,  and  a  good  Manager  of  men. 

Commencing  Salary,  £800  per  Annum. 

Candidates  must  Apply,  in  writing  only,  to  the  under¬ 
signed  not  later  than  the  30th  instant,  giving  year  of 
birth,  full  Particulars  of  Career,  with  dates  and  present 
Position,  together  with  Two  copies  of  Testimonials. 
Canvassing  will  disqualify. 

F.  M‘Leod, 

709,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E.  Secretary. 

Sept.  14,  1911. 

WANTED,  a  Gas  Engineer,  of  Good 

Address,  to  introduce  a  new  Process  to  Gas 
Managers.  Must  be  a  good  Chemist,  Energetic,  and 
well  acquainted  with  Gas-Works  Practice.  A  suitable 
Man  will  be  well  paid. 

Apply,  by  letter,  stating  Age,  Experience,  and  when 
at  liberty,  to  No.  5441,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

WANTED,  an  Engineering  Draughts- 

MAN,  preferably  familiar  with  Gasholders  and 
Constructional  Iron  and  Steel  Work  generally.  Able  to 
get  out  Quantities  for  Estimates  and  detail  working 
Drawings. 

State  Age,  Experience,  and  Salary  required,  in  writing, 
to  Firth  Blakely,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Thornhill,  Dewsbury. 

WANTED,  for  a  Water  and  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  East  Coast,  a  RENTAL  and 
GENERAL  CLERK. 

Salary  £120  per  Annum,  with  prospect  of  increase  to 
a  suitable  man. 

Applicants  must  have  had  Experience  of  the  work  of  a 
Water  and  Gas  Office  and  be  of  Good  Presence  and 
Address,  and  not  under  25  Years  of  age. 

Apply,  by  letter,  in  own  handwriting,  accompanied  by 
copies  of  Three  recent  Testimonials,  to  No.  5444,  care 
of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


ISLE  OF  THANET  GASLIGHT  AND  COKE 
COMPANY,  MARGATE. 

THE  Directors  of  the  above  Company 

invite  TENDERS  for  carrying  out  certain 
ALTERATIONS  and  ADDITIONS  to  PURIFYING 
PLANT  and  HOUSE,  with  Foundations,  Columns, 
Concrete  Liquor  Tank,  &c.,  &c.,  at  their  Gas-Works, 
Margate,  to  Drawings  and  Specification  prepared  for 
the  same  by  the  Company’s  Engineer  and  Manager, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Campbell,  from  whom  any  Preliminary  Par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  obtained  on  Application. 

The  Site  may  be  Inspected,  and  the  Drawings  and 
Specification  seen  and  copies  taken,  at  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany’s  Office,  Margate  (by  arrangement  with  the 
Engineer),  on  payment  of  Two  Guineas,  which  amount 
will  be  returned  on  the  receipt  of  a  bond-fide  Tender. 

Sealed  Tenders  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman, 
endorsed  “  Tender  for  Purifiers,  &c.,”  and  delivered  at 
the  Offices  not  later  than  Thursday,  Oct.  5, 1911. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 

By  order, 

Thos,  C.  Fuller, 

Secretary. 

Offices :  Addington  Street, 

Margate,  Sept.  9,  1911. 

MARKET  HARBOROUGH  URBAN  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

(Gas  Department.) 

SURPLUS  TAR  AND  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

TENDERS  are  invited  for  the  Surplus 

TAR  produced,  and  also  for  the  Supply  of  SUL¬ 
PHURIC  ACID  required,  during  the  year  ending  Sept 
30,  1912. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned, 
to  whom  sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “Tender  for  Tar," 
and  “  Tender  for  Sulphuric  Acid,”  respectively,  must  be 
delivered  not  later  than  noon  on  Monday  the  25th  inst. 

Alfred  T.  Harris, 
Manager  and  Secretary, 
Gas  Offices,  Market  Harborough, 

Sept.  6,  1911. 
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notify  that  their  SALES  BY  AUCTION  of  NEW 
CAPITAL  ISSUED  UNDER  PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS,  and  of  STOCKS  and  SHARES  belonging  to 
EXECUTORS  and  other  PRIVATE  OWNERS  in  LON¬ 
DON,  SUBURBAN,  and  PROVINCIAL  GAS  and 
WATER  COMPANIES,  take  place  PERIODICALLY 
at  the  Mart,  TOKENHOUSE  YARD,  E.C. 

Terms  for  Issuing  New  Capital,  and  also  for  including 
other  Gas  and  Water  Stocks  and  Shares  in  these  Periodi¬ 
cal  Sales,  will  be  forwarded  on  Application  to  Messrs. 
A.  &  W.  Richards,  at  18,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 


BOROUGH  OF  BATLEY. 


TENDERS  FOR  SCREENED  GAS  COAL. 

I  HE  Corporation  are  prepared 


to 


receive  TENDERS  for  the  Supply  and  Delivery 
at  their  Gas-Works  of  20,000  Tons  of  Screened  GAS 
COAL. 

Conditions  and  Forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  on 
Application  to  the  Manager  at  the  Gas-Works. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “Tender  for  Gas  Coal,”  to 
be  delivered  to  me  on  or  before  Monday,  the  2nd  of 
October  prox. 

The  Corporation  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  Tender,  and  may  accept  any  Tender 
for  a  part  only  of  the  specified  quantity. 

By  order, 

J.  H.  Craik, 

Town  Clerk 

Town  Hall,  Batley, 

Sept.  13,  1911. 


GAS-EXHAUSTER  FOR  SALE. 

FOR  SALE. — A  Gas-Exhauster  with 

Steam-Engine  complete.  Made  by  Messrs. 
Gwynne  &  Co.,  of  Essex  Street,  Strand,  in  1874, designed 
to  pass  21,000  Cubic  Feet  per  hour,  at  a  speed  of  100 
revolutions  per  minute. 

The  Exhauster  has  recently  been  overhauled  and  is 
in  good  order  and  can  be  inspected  at  the  Lowestoft 
Gas-Works  by  Appointment  with  Mr.  Joseph  Hawksley, 
of  2,  York  Road,  Great  Yarmouth,  to  whom  Offers 
should  be  addressed. 


FOR  SALE — Two  new  12  feet  Square 

Water  Lute  PURIFIERS,  complete  with  Grids, 
Covers,  Valves,  Connections,  and  Lid  Lifting  Gear. 
In  Stock. 

For  further  Particulars  Apply  to  W.  J.  Jenkins  &  Co., 
Limited,  Beehive  Works,  Retford. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BLACKPOOL. 

(Gas  Department.) 

THE  Gas  Committee  are  prepared  to 

receive  TENDERS  for  the  TAR  produced  during 
the  next  Twelve  Months,  from  Oct.  1,  1911,  to  Sept.  30 
1912. 

Particulars  may  be  had  from  the  undersigned. 
Tenders,  endorsed,  to  be  sent  addressed  to  the  Chair¬ 
man,  by  the  25th  inst. 

John  Chew, 

Engineer  and  Manager, 
Gas  Offices,  Princess  Street, 

Blackpool,  Sept.  11,  1911. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

ESSRS.  A.  &  W.  RICHARDS  beg  to 


By  order  of  the  Directors  of  the 

SOUTHEND  WATER  WORKS  COMPANY. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  1250  £10  NEW  ORDINARY 
FIVE  PER  CENT.  MAXIMUM  SHARES. 
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ESSRS.  A.  &  W.  RICHARDS  will 

SELL  THE  ABOVE  BY  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  Two  o’clock,  in 
Lots. 

Particulars  of  the  Auctioneers,  18,  Finsbury 
Circus,  E.C. 


By  order  of  the  Directors  of  the 

DARTFORD  GAS  COMPANY. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  £5000  ORDINARY  STOCK. 

ESSRS.  A.  &  W.  RICHARDS  will 

SELL  THE  ABOVE  BY  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  Two  o’clock,  in  Lots. 

Particulars  of  the  Auctioneers,  18,  Finsbury  Circus, 
E.C. 
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GAS  STOCK. 


BRITISH  GASLIGHT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 


N 


_  half-yearly  ordinary  general 

MEETING  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Company  will  be 
held  at  this  Office  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  inst.,  at 
Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  to  transact  the  usual  Busi¬ 
ness;  to  declare  a  Dividend  for  the  Half  Year  ended 
the  30th  of  June  last;  to  elect  Two  Directors  in  the 
place  of  those  who  go  out  by  rotation ;  and  to  appoint 
Two  Auditors. 

Notice  is  Hereby  also  Given  that  the  TRANSFER 
BOOKS  of  the  Company  WILL  BE  CLOSED  on  the 
10th  inst.  and  RE-OPENED  on  the  28th  inst. 

By  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

A.  W.  Brookes, 

Secretary. 

Chief  Office:  No.  11,  George  Yard, 

Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Sept.  6, 1911. 


SALE  OF  NEW  ORDINARY  STOCK  IN  THE 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE  GASLIGHT  COMPANY. 

LALONDE  BROS.  AND  PARHAM  in 

conjunction  with  C.  E.  MASTERS  AND  COM¬ 
PANY,  have  received  instructions  from  the  Weston- 
super-Mare  Gaslight  Company,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION 
under  the  Provisions  of  the  Weston-super-Mare  Gas 
Act,  1901,  at  the  ASSEMBLY  ROOMS,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  October  next,  at  6.30 
o’clock  in  the  Evening,  subject  to  Conditions  of  Sale, 

£5000 

NEW  FIVE  PER  CENT.  MAXIMUM  ORDINARY 
STOCK 

of  and  in  the  above-named  Company,  in  Lots  of  the 
nominal  value  of  £50  each. 

The  Stocks  will  be  Sold  and  Registered  in  the  Books 
of  the  Company  free  of  every  expense  to  the  Purchasers 
thereof. 

For  further  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale  Apply 
to  Lalonde  Bros,  and  Parham,  Auctioneers,  High 
Street,  and  Station  Road,  Weston-super-Mare,  and 
64,  Queen’s  Road,  Bristol;  to  C.  E.  Masters  and  Co., 
Auctioneers,  4,  South  Parade,  Weston-super-Mare,  and 
12,  St.  Stephens  Street,  Bristol  ;  to  P.  E.  Culling, 
Secretary  to  the  Weston-super-Mare  Gaslight  Com¬ 
pany,  or  to  J.  H.  &  F.  W.  Bere,  Solicitors,  Weston- 
super-Mare. 

JAMES  OAKES  &  CO., 

ALFRETON  IRON-WORKS,  DERBYSHIRE, 

AND 

Wenlock  Iron  Wharf,  21  &  22,  Wharf  Road, 
CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  Stock  at  their  Works 
(also  large  Stock  in  London) 

PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  ij  to  48  inches 
in  diameter,  and  make  and  erect  to  order 
RETORTS,  PURIFIERS  and  TANKS,  with 
or  without  planed  joints,  COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS,  SPECIAL  CASTINGS,  &c.,  re¬ 
quired  by  Gas,  Water,  Railway,  Telegraph, 
Chemical,  Colliery,  and  other  Companies. 

Note.— Makers  of  HORSLEY  SYPHONS. 
These  are  cast  in  one  piece,  without  Chap¬ 
lets  ;  doing  away  with  Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Covers, 
and  rendering  Leakage  impossible. 


GAS 


N 


AND  COMMERCIAL  SECURITIES 
CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

OTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the 

SECOND  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING 


THOMAS  TURTON 

AND  SONS,  Limited, 

SHEAF  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD, 


KNUTSF0RD  LIGHT  AND  WATER 
COMPANY. 

THE  Directors  invite  Tenders  for  the 

Surplus  TAR  and  AMMONIACAL  LIQUOR 
made  at  the  Gas-Works,  Knutsford,  over  a  period  of 
Twelve  Months  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1912. 

Particulars  as  to  Quantities  and  any  other  Information 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  F.  Robinson,  Manager,  Gas- 
Works,  Knutsford. 

Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “  Tar  and  Liquor,”  or 
separately,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  addressed  to  the 
undersigned  and  sent  so  as  to  reach  him  not  later  than 
Saturday,  the  30th  inst. 

The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
highest  or  any  Tender. 

Richard  R.  Ashworth, 

Secretary. 

Church  Hill,  Knutsford, 

Sept.  12,  1911. 


of  the  Shareholders  of  the  above  Company  will  be  held 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  39,  Lombard  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  on  Wednesday,  the27th  day  of  September, 
1911,  at  10.30  o’clock  a.m.,  for  the  following  pur¬ 
poses, — viz. : 

1.  To  receive  and  consider  the  Directors’  Report 

and  Statement  of  Accounts. 

2.  To  sanction  the  declaration  of  a  Final  Dividend . 

3.  To  elect  a  Director. 

4.  To  elect  Auditors  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  their 

Remuneration. 

5.  To  transact  any  other  Ordinary  Business  of  the 

Company. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  OF  THE  COMPANY 
WILL  BE  CLOSED  from  the  13th  to  the  27th  day 
of  September,  both  days  inclusive. 

Dated  the  14th  day  of  September,  1911. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

W.  Foreman 

Secretary. 

39,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FILES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

FOR  ENGINEERS. 

STEEL  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

SCREW  STOCKS,  TAPS  AND  DIES, 
SPANNERS,  RATCHET  BRACES,  LIFTING  JACKS, 
ANVILS,  VICES, 

AND  ENGINEERS’  TOOLS  GENERALLY. 

London  Office: 

90,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 
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TROTTER,  HAINES,  &  CORBETT, 

BRBTTELL'S  ESTATE,  LIMITED’ 


THOMAS  DUXBURY  &  CO., 

16,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER, 


FIRE-CLAY  &  BRICK  WORKS, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


Gas  Engineers’  Agents  and  Contractors  for 

METERS,  FIRE-CLAY  GOODS,  OXIDE  OF  IRON,  AND 
ALL  OTHER  GAS  A1TARATUS. 


NEWBATTLE  CANNEL 

Highest  Results  In  Gas,  &  Excellent  Coke. 

QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


Manufacturers  of  GAS  RETORTS,  GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE  &  BLAST-FURNACE  BRICKS,  LUMPS, 
TILES,  and  every  description  of  FIRE-BRICKS. 


Inquiries  Solicited. 

Telegrams  :  “  DARWINIAN,  MANCHESTER." 
Telephone  1800 


THE  LOTHIAN  COAL  COMPANY, 

-  LIMITED,  - 


Special  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Bricks  for  Regenerative 
and  Furnace  Work. 

Shipments  Promptly  and  Carefully  Executed. 


London  Office  :  E.  C.  Brown  &  Co., 
Leadenhall  Chambers,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 


MIRFIELD  GAS  COAL 

UNEQUALLED. 

Sperm  Value  878’8s  lbs.  per  ton. 

Please  apply  for  Price,  Analyses,  and  Report  to  the 

MIRFIELD  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

RAVENSTHORPE,  near  DEWSBURY. 


•BUFFALO’  INJECTOR 


Operated 

I  Entirely 

ra 

I  by  One 

J  JBJ. 

Handle. 

Ejrj 

Class  A  lifts  24  ft. 
Class  B  lifts  12  ft. 


Telegrams : 

“  Temperature 
London.” 

Tel.  No.  12,466 
Central. 


BEND 
FOR 
LIST. 

GREEN  &  BOULDING, 

—  LIMITED,  — 

28,  Hew  Bridge  8t., 
LONDON,  E.C. 


NEWBATTLE  COLLIERIES, 

NEWTONGRANGE,  MIDLOTHIAN. 


HEATHCOTE  GAS  COAL 

from  the 

Grassmoor  Collieries 

CHESTERFIELD. 


Rich  In  Illuminating  Power  and  Yield  of  Gas. 
Above  the  Average  in  Weight  and  Quality 
of  Coke. 

Maintains  a  High  Standard  In  Residuals. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Small  4to.,  Cloth.  330  Pages,  500  Illustrations. 

18s.  net. 

A  HANDBOOK  ON  THE  GAS  ENGINE 

Comprising  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Internal  Combustion  Engine. 

For  the  Use  of  Engine  Builders,  Engineers,  Mechanical  Draughts¬ 
men,  Engineering  Students,  Users  of  Internal  Combustion  Engines, 

and  others. 

By  HERMAN  HAEDER, 

Civil  Engineer,  Wiesbaden. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  the  addition  of  numerous  useful 
Tables  and  other  matter,  by 

W.  M.  HUSKISSON,  A.M.I.E.E. 

Full  Descriptive  Prospectus  Free  on  Application. 

London:  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON, 

7,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C.,  and  121a,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


AIR  OR  GAS  MEASUREMENT. 


C.C.’s  or 
lOOOths  of 
Cubic  Feet 


ALEX. 

WRIGHT 

&  Co.,  Ltd., 

WESTMINSTER. 


THE  WIGAN  COAL  &  IRON  CO.,  LINT 

Are  the  exclusive  Owners  of  the  well-known  HAIGH  HALL  &  KIRKLESS  HALL  QaS  COAL  COLLIERIES, 
Wigan,  and  of  the  Manton  Steam  and  House  Coal  Collieries,  Worksop,  Notts,  and  supply  the  well-known 
Wigan  Arley  Mine  Gas  Coal,  Gas  Nuts,  Gas  Cannel,  Cannel  Nuts,  House  and  Steam  Coals,  &c. 

ENG LANDIIDI8TRICT  OFFICE  :  6,  CORPORATION  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM— Sole  Agent:  A.  C.  SCRIVENER 

Telegraphio  Address:  "WIGAN,  BIRMINGHAM.”  Telephone:  No.  200  CENTRAL. 


di8tri°ctd8ffice:  6,  STRAND,  LONDON— C.  PARKER  &  SON,  Sole  Agents. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
"PARKER  LONDON." 


^  HIGH-PRESSURE  GAS  DISTRIBUTION.  * 


Distribution  requirements 
for  H.-P.  are 

Designed  and  Manufactured 
by 

^  JAMES  MILNE  &  SON ^  LDi,  EDINBURGH*  ^^1 


H.-P. 

COMPRESSORS 


H.  P. 

GAUGES 


H.-P. 

RECORDERS 


H.-P.  SERVICE  LEAK  TEST. 


Total 
Weight 
35  bs. 


H.-P.  MAIN 


LEAK  TEST. 


Every 
Gas-Works 
should  have 
at  least  one. 
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BAMAG  DISTANCE  LIGHTERS. 

OYER  103,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE. 

Easily  Fixed. 

SECURING  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  TO 

GAS  LIGHTING. 

ECONOMY  IN  GAS,  MAINTENANCE,  AND  WAGES. 


For  Prices  and  Particulars  apply  to 

DISTANCE  LIGHTING  Co. 

69  Farringdon  Road  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone  :  Holborn  2139.  Telegrams  :  “  DISTANCING  LONDON.” 


CASES  FOR  BINDING 

QUARTERLY  VOLUMES  OF  THE  “  JOURNAL” 

PRICE  2a.  EACH. 


— COALEXLD 

FACT  No.  5. 


GAS  COAL  AND  CANNEL. 


WILSON  CARTER  &  PEARSON, 

LIMITED,  ' 

Gas,  Steam,  and  other  Fuel  for  Home  and  Export. 


GAS  COKE  CONTRACTORS. 


Chief  Offices:  50,  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Telegraphic  Address:  Telephone  Nos. : 

"CARTER  PEARSON,  BIRMINGHAM.”  CENTRAL  3013  and  3014. 


There's  Money  in  fiwcAki 


Big  Profit  to  the  Dealer  or  Agent!  Big 
Saving  to  the  Buyers  !  Selling  Price  6Jd.  each. 

“FRUGALS”  save  25  per  cent,  of  the  gas  bill  by  re¬ 
gulating  the  gas  pressure.  Prevent  all  waste,  only"  a 
nominal  amount  of  gas  being  passed  through  the 
burner.  Fit  all  incandescent  burners. 

“  FRUGALETTES  ”t  for  ordinary  burners. 
Never  fail ;  always  sell  at  sight. 
EVERYBODY  WANTS  TH  EM  because  the  enormous  sav  ng 
is  so  apparent.  Used  in"  many  big  business  houses, 
private  mansions,  &c.  Anvone  who  sells  gas-fittings  can 
readily  sell  “FRUGALS,"  especially  with  our  “Silent 
Salesman  Showcard.”  Get  ahead  of  your  Competitors 
and  write  now  for  Interesting  Leaflet  and  Terms. 
Write  for  particulars  and  terms— 

LEFTWICH  &  CO., 

Gas  Lighting  Dept., 

39,  Janies  Street,  Camden  Town 


London,  N.W. 


Users  of  COALEXLD  for  Suction  Gas  Plants  state 
that  it  gives  good  gas,  is  free  from  tar,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  with  clinker  in  the  generators. 

COALEXLD  Ltd.,  LANCASTER. 


OVER  600 
ROTARY 


IN  COMMISSION. 


Particulars  from — 

T.  G.  MARSH, 

a8,  Deansgate, 

MANCHESTER. 

S.  S.  STOTT  &  CO., 

ENGINEERS, 

HASLINGDEN,  nr.  MANCHESTER. 

LIME  &  OXIDE  ELEVATORS  &  CONYEYORS. 

COAL  AND  COKE  STORAGE  PLANTS. 

Coal  and  Coke  Elevators  and  Conveyors. 
STAMPED  AND  RIVETED  STEEL  ELEVATOR  BUCKETS. 
detachable  chains  and  sprocket  wheels. 

HIGH-CLASS  STEAM  ENGINES.  BEAM  PUMPING-ENGINES,  Ac. 


&  CO.,  GAS  METER  MANUFACTURERS. 


Works : 

Pritchett  Street,  Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


London  Show  Room : 

39,  Victoria  Street  (1st  Floor),  Westminster. 


DRY  GAS  METERS  OF  ALL 


Prices  and  Full  Particulars  sent  on  Application. 


Enquiries  Solicited. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

LOCOMOTIVES  of  all  Sizes  and  Gauges  specially  constructed  for  Main  and 
Branch  Lines,  Contractors,  Docks,  Gas-Works,  Collieries,  Iron-Works,  Brick  and 
Cement  Works,  &c.  Locomotives  of  various  Sizes  always  in  Stock,  ready  for 
immediate  delivery. 


Photographs,  Specifications,  and  Prices  on  Application. 

Atlas  Locomotive  Works, 


PECKETT  &  SONS, 


Telegraphic  Address:  “  PECKETT,  BRISTOL. 
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Patent  Automatic  Gas 
Apparatus  for  Street  Lighting. 


Small.  Efficient. 

Simple.  Cheap. 


CONTROLLED  FROM  THE  GAS-WORKS. 


Saves  Labour,  Gas,  Mantles,  and  Glasses. 

Can  be  brought  into  action  at  any  hour. 
Requires  no  Winding. 

Can  Extinguish  Different  Lights  at  Different  Times  as 

required. 

Nothing  but  Metal  in  it.  No  Leather,  no  Rubber,  no 

Glass. 

Has  Stood  the  Test  of  Years. 

Is  “  All  British.”  Nothing  Made  Abroad. 


SECTIONAL  DIAGRAM.  HALE  FULL  SIZE. 


ALDER  &  MACKAY, 


EDINBURGH,  BRADFORD,  BIRMINGHAM,  and  LONDON. 

Established  1850. 


Gasholders 

and 

Tanks. 


Spiral  Guided 

or  with 

Guide  Framing. 


GAS  WORKS  PLANT  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
MADE  AND  ERECTED  IN 
ALL  PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 


C.  &  W.  WALKER,  Ltd., 

DONNINGTON,  NEWPORT,  SALOP.  London  Office:  110,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
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WORKS  : 


LEECH,  GOODALL  &  GO. 

Builders  of  Complete  Installations  of — 

INCLINED  AND  HORIZONTAL  RETORT  DENCHES, 

COAL  AND  COKE  HANDLING  PUNTS,  CONVEYORS,  ELEVATORS, 
ROOFS,  HUNKERS,  COAL  CREAKERS,  HOISTS,  4c. 

DESSAU  VERTICAL  RETORT  INSTALLATIONS. 


Contractors  to  The  Vertical  Gas 
Retort  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  London, 
for  BRICKWORK,  RETORTS,  and 
CONVEYING  PLANT  for  the  .  ,  . 


THE 


“DEGEA”  Inverted  Burner, 

The  only 

BURNER 

with 

AUTOMATIC  AIR  REGULATION. 

THE  MOST  RELIABLE  FOR  MAINTENANCE  PURPOSES. 


Made  in  Three  Sizes,  and  supplied  with  Brass  or  Enamelled  Cases. 


For  Prices  and  Full  Particulars  apply — 


45,  Farringdon  Street,  LONDON,  E.C« 


LTD., 


HIGHEST  AWARDS— LONDON,  PARIS,  COLOGNE,  VIENNA,  MELBOURNE,  AND  OTHERS. 

11  ZKEES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  TUBES  AND  FITTINGS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

WROUGHTIRON  OR  STEEL  MAINS  UP  TO  6  FEET  DIAMETER  FOR 

GAS,  WATER,  OIL,  OR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

SCREWING  TACKLE,  BOILER  MOUNTINGS,  VALVES,  COCKS,  ETC. 

LONDON:  MANCHESTER:  BIRMINGHAM:  LEEDS: 

108,  Southwark  Street.  33,  King  Street  West.  14,  Colmore  Row.  6,  Mark  Lane,  New  Bnggate. 
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STRACHAN  &  HENSHAW,  LTD.,  BRISTOL,  E. 


30  CWT.  MACHINES— HOISTING  SPEED, 


TELPHER 

PLANTS. 

ANY 

CAPACITY. 


HIGHEST 

EFFICIENCY. 

LOW 

WORKING 

COST. 


60  to  80  f.p.m.— TRAVELLING  SPEED,  500  to  600  f.p.m. 


W  2331.  Frosted. 


W  2332. 


W  2324. 

Opal  and  Clear. 


GLASSWARE 

Of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

FOR 

STREET  LIGHTING  &  MAINTENANCE. 


27,  Shoe  Lane, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


HARRY  WITTUSEN  &  GO., 

Telephone:  Holborn  6095.  Telegrams:  ‘‘Wittusen,  London." 

WHOLESALE  ONLY.  PLEASE  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

ANY  GLOBES  MADE  TO  OWN  DESIGN. 


ExrnA|  II! 

Strong* 1 


jr. 
W  2335, 


I  @ 


I 

(1 

1E5* 


W  2336. 


W  2337. 


f  ill 


\! 


ft 


W  2243. 

Opal  and  Clear. 


J|ii 

W  2339. 


W  2340. 


W  2341. 


I  VERTICAL,  INCLINED,  HORIZONTAL,  &  SEGMENTAL 

RETORTS 

Of  High  Grade  Quality,  apply  to 

MOBBERLEY  &  PERRY  of  STOURBRIDGE, 

LIMITED,  f 

who  are  also  Manufacturers  of  "Best  British”  (B.B.)  Fire-Clay  Goods. 
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GRAETZIN  LIGHT. 

MOST  IMPORTANT! 

Latest  Development : 

600  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

IOOO  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

GAS  REGULATION  on  the  TOP  of  the  LAMP. 

All  Goods  are  unapproachable  for  economy  and  durability. 
Ask  Wholesalers  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


THE  GLENBOIG  UNION  FIRE-CLAY  CO.,  LTO. 

GLENBOIG  FIRE-BRICKS  AND  GAS-RETORTS. 


Every  Genuine  Glenboig  Brick,  Block,  Gas-Retort,  fic.,  is  legibly  stamped  with  one  or  other  of  the  Glenboig  Company’s  Registered  Trade  Marks,  as  here  shown. 


TRADE 

MARKS. 


The  Glenboig  Trade  Marks  are  imitated,  and  the  Glenboig  Name  unfairly  used  by  Makers  of  a  lower  Class  of  Goods,  which, 

when  sold  under  their  own  name,  command  much  lower  prices. 

The.Genuine  Brand,  Stamped  on  the  Goods,  is  the  only  Reliable  Guarantee  to  the  Purchaser, 


GAS-RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS, 
BLOCKS,  &C..  &G. 

The  SPECIAL  BRICES  used  in  the 
Construction  of  Oas  Furnaces  for  Heating 
Retorts, 


Works :  GLENBOIG,  LANARKSHIRE. 
Offices:  48,  West  Regent  St.,  Glasgow. 

57  Prize  Medals  and  Diplomas 
of  Honour. 

Grand  Prix  at  Brussels  International 
Exhibition. 

Highest  Award  wherever  exhibited. 


The  GLENBOIG  BRICKS,  BLOCKS,  AND  RETORTS  combine,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  qualities  of  not  melting,  and  not  splitting,  when  subjeoted 
to  the  highest  heats  and  most  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  are,  in  oonsequence,  found  to  be  economical,  even  in  districts  where  the  looal  brioks  can 
be  had  at  half  the  price. 

Undernoted  we  give  a  Table  of  Analysis  and  Physical  Characteristics  of  a  sample  of  Glenboig  Fire-Clay  by  J.  T.  Norman,  London ;  and,  in  submitting 
a  report  from  a  responsible  and  reliable  publio  analyst,  we  would  here  draw  attention  to  the  unreliable  character  of  some  recently  published  analyses  where 
a  manufacturer  seleots  not  only  his  own  samples,  but  also  those  of  his  competitor,  and  has  them  treated  by  a  private  analyst.  SUCH  STATEMENTS 
ARE  ALTOGETHER  UNTRUSTWORTHY. 

ANALYSIS  OF  GLENBOIG  FIRE-CLAY. 


By  JOHN  T.  NORMAN,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  &c„  The  City  Central  Laboratory,  LONDON. 

THE  GLENBOIG  UNION  FIRE-CLAY  CO.,  LTD.,  GLENBOIG,  SCOTLAND.  23,  Leadenhall  Street, 

Dear  Sirs,  London,  E.G.,  September  21st,  1309, 

I  have  oompleted  the  investigation  of  the  samples  of  Olay  reoeived  from  you  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  now  beg  to  report  the  results. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 


Raw. 

Fired. 

Silica,  free  . 

3-49 

Silica,  combined  . 

. .  43-20 

49-77 

Alumina  . 

. .  36-55 

42-10 

Ferric  oxide . 

2-08 

Titanio  oxide . 

..  130 

1-50 

Lime . 

trace 

M  ignesia  . 

trace 

Alkaline  oxides  . 

trace 

Sulphates  as  trioxides 

. .  0-92 

1-06 

Loss  on  Ignition  . 

— 

100-00 

100-00 

PHYSICAL  RESULTS. 

Density  ..  .  2-65 

Volume  weight  .  1'90 

Porosity  . .  ..  16-4  % 

Linear  shrinkage  at  100°  C .  3-70% 

„  „  1050°  0 .  4-7l% 

„  „  Total  ..  .,  .  8-4fi% 

Volume  shrinkage  at  100°  C . 10-7  % 

„  „  „  1050°  C . 12-6  % 

„  „  Total . 23'3  % 

Plasticity  .  20  0  % 

Fire  Stability .  1850°  C.  eqalr. 

3362°  F. 

(SEGER  CONE  36.)  (New  Scale  CONE  38.) 
(Signed)  J.  T.  NORMAN. 


This  Clay  is  remarkable  for  its  high  percentage  of  Alumina  and  for  the  almost  complete  absence  of  ingredients  tending  to  lower  the  refractory  properties  ;  its  fire 
stability  is  extremely  high.  For  some  years  past  I  have  been  urging  clients  who  are  working  the  Clays  of  the  Coal  Measures  to  search  for  such  a  material,  but  you  are 
the  first  to  discover  a  supply.  The  possession  of  this  Olay  places  you  in  a  unique  position  amongst  the  manufacturers  of  refractory  goods  throughout  the  world,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will,  if  duly  exploited,  enable  you  to  drive  out  of  the  market  the  large  quantities  of  foreign  fire-brioks  which  are  being  poured  into  this  country  for  use  in 
the  construotion  of  bye-produot  ovens  and  for  other  purposes,  — I  am,  yours  faithfully.  JOHN  T.  NORMAN 
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R.  LAIDLAW  &  SON  (Edinburgh),  Ltd. 


GAS  METER 


MAKERS. 

DRY  METERS 

IN 

TIN  AND  IRON  CASES. 

WET  METERS 

IN 

TIN  AND  IRON  CASES 
WITH  ORDINARY  AND 
COMPENSATING  DRUMS. 

All  Materials  used  in  the 
Manufacture  of  these  Meters 
are  of  the  best  quality,  and 
the  Workmanship  of  the 
Highest  Standard. 

SIMON  SQUARE  WORKS 

EDINBURGH. 

6,  LITTLE  BUSH  LANE, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


GAS  ENGINES 


Suitable  for: — 

DYNAMOS, 
ACCUMULATOR 
CHARGING,  PUMPS, 
FANS, 

SEWING  MACHINES, 
AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINES. 
COFFEE  GRINDING. 
BUTCHERS. 
VENTILATING, 

GAS  PRESSURE  PLANTS. 


Very  Attractive  for 
Show=Room  Windows. 


Small  Power  Units. 
High  Efficiency. 

Low  Price.  Best  Design. 


“PINKNEY 

GAS  ENGINES 

and  3  B.H.P. 


On  combination 
Baseplate  or  with 
Water  Vessel 
separate. 


Prices  and 
Full  Particulars  on 
Application. 


EXHAUSTING  MACHINERY.  PUMPS.  COKE  BREAKERS.  VALVES. 

“  REESON  ”  RETORT-HOUSE  GOVERNORS. 


lee'bkimscombe.”  Phoenix  lron  =  Works,  STROUD,  Gloucestershire.  HOlffi!Li. 

Agents  for  Scotland:  Messrs.  D.  M.  NELSON  &  CO.,  53,  Waterloo  Street,  Glasgow 
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BRITISH  MADE  BY  BRITISH  LABOUR. 


Upright,  4£d.  each,  4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject. 


THE  LIONS  OF  THE  MANTLE  TRADE. 

These  Welsbach  Mantles  are  the  finest  that 

British  Manufacture  and  the  widest  experi- 
Inverted,  4Ad.  e&ch,  r  i  •  j  Inverted,  4^d.  ench, 

4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject.  ence  of  Mantle  making  can  produce.  4s.  3d.  per  dozen,  subject. 


Welsbach  Mantles  excel  in  scientific  manufacture;  they  give  not  only  the 

most  powerful,  but  the  finest  quality  of  light. 

NXfetsback 

BRITISH  MADE  MANTLES. 


a 


M 


cx 


2  ply  Ramie  thread,  single 
knitted  for  “C”  and  “Gem” 
and  for  Welsbach  Kern 
Burners  Nos.  o,  I,  2,  3  and  4. 


Double  Knitted  Ramie 
thread  for  all  other  burners 
and  for  Welsbach  Kern 
Burners  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 


(Registered  Welsbach  Trade  Mark.) 


Manufactured  under 
license  by  the 
Welsbach  Co. 


“PLIIISSETTY” 

ft!  Finest  3  ply  Cotton  for  all  “C”  and  “Gem”  and 

for  Welsbach  Kern  Burners  Nos.  0,  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

Every  genuine  Mantle  bears  the  Welsbach  Trade  Mark  “AUR”  and 

is  British  Made  by  British  Labour. 


The  Welsbach  Light  Co.,  Ltd., 

Telegrams  and  Cables :  344/54,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  King’s  Cross,  Telephone : 

WELSBACH,  LONDON.  LONDON,  W.C.  2410  North  (4  lines). 
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The  Rigid  Joint,  -  The  Expansion  Nipple. 

If  your  MAINS  are  composed  of  MANNESMANN  WELDLESS  STEEL  SPIGOT  and  FAUCET  TUBES  (Rigid  Ordinary  or 
Bayonet  type),  your  SERVICE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  Woodall-Parldnson  EXPANSION  NIPPLE  and  vou’r  SERVICES 
are  of  MANNESMANN  WELDLESS  STEEL  SCREWED  and  SOCKETED  TUBING,  you  have  a  conjunction  which  will  slard  the 
utmost  strains  that  modern  conditions  of  pressure,  traffic,  &c.,  and  the  worst  possible  circumstances,  can  put  upon  them. 

Illustrated  Booklets  on  Application. 

THE  BRITISH  MANNESMANN  TUBE  CO.,  LTD  aj  and  of  Tubular  Lamp  Columns,  &c. 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  LONDON  WALL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone:  4610,  London  Wall  (Two  lines).  Works:  Landore,  South  Wales.  Telegrams:  “  TUBULOUS,  LONDON.” 


The  HORSELEY  Co..  Ltd.. 


TIPTON,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


MAKERS  OF 


GASHOLDERS  A  GAS  PLANT. 


PURIFIERS,  SCRUBBERS,  CONDENSERS,  WASHERS,  TANKS,  VALVES, 
PIPES,  LAMP-PILLARS,  RETORT-FITTINGS,  CAST-IRON  AND  STEEL 

TANKS,  PRESSED  STEEL  FLOORING,  Etc. 


Also  all  Kinds  of 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 

STFEL  WORK. 


BRIDGES, 
ROOFS, 
PIERS,  Etc. 


Works  &  Head  Office 


TIPTON, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


London  Office: 

11,  VICTORIA  STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 


Telegraphic  Addresses: 

“HORSELEY,  TIPTON.” 
“GALILEO.  LONDON.” 


EVANS  “  RELIABLE  ”  STEAM 

PUMP 

For  TAB.  and  all  Thick  Fluids. 


FIRST  AWARDS  EVERYWHERE. 

Write  tor  No.  8  Catalogue. 

Telegrams : 

"EVANS,  WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
National  Telephone  No.  39. 

London  Office : 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

JOSEPH  EVANS  &  SONS, 

(WOLVERHAMPTON)  LTD., 
CULWELL  WORKS, 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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LL 


HALF  A  MINUTE!!! 

A  Word  re  the 

“  BLENHEIM  ”  GOLD  MEDAL  GAS  FIRE. 

THE 

BLENHEIM”  LEADS, 

OTHERS  FOLLOW. 

SILENT.  ODOURLESS. 

THE  “ACME  OF  SIMPLICITY.” 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 

EDGAR  of  Hammersmith. 


LEAD  WOOL 

Is  sent  out  in  Skeins  all  ready  for  use. 

Every  Skein  of  equal  weight  and  length. 

The  Lead  Wool  Joint  is  built  up  evenly  all  the  way 
through. 

Lead  Wool  requires  no  melting  and  can  be  used  in 
water  without  risk. 

Lead  Wool  Joints  are  Twice  as  Strong  as  Cast  Lead 
Joints  and  cost  33$  pen  cent.  less. 

THE  LEAD  WOOL  CO.,  Ltd..  SNODLAND,  KENT. 

Telegrams :  “  Strength,  Snodland.”  Telephone  199  Snodland. 


S.  CUTLER  &  SONS, 

And  at  39,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

GASHOLDERS  &  STEEL  TANKS 

Carburetted  Water  Gas  Plant. 
DESSAU  VERTICAL  RETORTS. 

Messrs.  S.  CUTLER  &  SONS,  LTD.,  are  Contractors  to  the  Vertical  Gas  Retort  Syndicate,  Ltd., 
for  all  Constructional  Steel  Work,  Operating  Gears,  Fittings,  &c.,  &c. 

The  DESSAU  System  has  been  adopted  at  TO  Gas-Works  and  up  to  the 
present  date  over  6000  Retorts  have  been  ordered. 

WATER  TDBE  CONDENSERS.  PURIFIERS. 

OIL  TANKS.  ROOFS.  GIRDERS. 

Every  Requirement  for  Gas-Works  Supplied. 


No.  262. 
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ARROL-FOULIS 

PATENT  HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY 

CHARGING  AND  DRAWING  GAS-RETORTS. 


SIX  20  ft.  THROUGH  RETORT  HUNTER- BARNETT  PATENT  COKE  PUSHERS,  and 
SIX  ARROL-FOULIS  PATENT  CHARGING  MACHINES  capable  of  charging  up  to  Six  cwt.  per  Mouthpiece. 

PART  ORDER  OF  TWENTY-TWO  MACHINES 

For  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.,  presently  in  hand. 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  APPLY— 

SOLE  MAKERS: 

SIR  WILLIAM  ARROL  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 

85,  PRESTON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

London  Address:  56,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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High  Pressure 
Service  Governors. 


[High  Pressure  Diaphragm  Governor. 


Large  Gas  Ways,  Balanced  Valves,  also  High- 
Pressure  Governors  with  Mercurial  Seal. 


PEEBLES  &  GO.,  LTD., 

Tay  Works,  Bonnington, 

Telegrams:  “Tangent  EDiNBiT.cn.''  FIjIriRISkIvH 

Telephone:  No.  244  Lf.ith,  bU  1 1 ■  D  w  HU  II  ■ 


For  Over  a  Century 

KING-HARRISON’S 

Oas  Retorts  and 


Trade 


Mare. 


Fire=Ctay  Goods 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  GREATEST  TEST 

AND 

NEED  NO  GUARANTEE. 

In  order  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  Gas  Engineers,  we 
have  thoroughly  overhauled  our  Laboratory  and  Analytical  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  employ  a  RESIDENT  CHEMIST,  who  is  daily 
occupied  grading  and  testing  all  clays. 

The  Material  for  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  ORDER  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  dealt  with  and  subjected  to  the  closest  examination,  and 
afterwards  tested  in  HIRSCH’S  ELECTRICAL  FURNACE, 

as  recommended  by  theResearch  Committee  of  Gas  Engineers.  We 
therefore  claim  that  our  Retorts  are  the  Best  Value  on  the  Market. 


GEORGE  K.  HARRISON,  Ltd.. 

STOURBRIDGE. 


DRAKES  LIMITED 


HALIFAX. 


STOKING 

MACHINERY. 
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PARKER  &  LESTER, 

Manufacturers  and  Contractors. 


ORMSIDE  STREET, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

Established  1830. 


BRISTOL’S  RECORDING  GAUGES 


The  most  extensive  Range  of  Recording 
Instruments  in  the  World. 


THE  ONLY  MAKERS  OP 


PATENT  ANTIMONY  PAINT  &  PARKER’S  IMPERIAL  BLACK  VARNISH, 

OXIDE  PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  GENERAL  BTORE8,  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  WORKS. 

GOODMAN  SAFETY  GAS-MAIN  STOPPERS  I  during  Alterations  and  Repairs. 

OHO  I  Cltlf  lliniPATHDC  With  all  Latest  Improvements. 

UHO'LILHIX  inUluH  I  UnO)  Short’s  Improved  and  Ansell  Clock  Form. 

For  GROUND  USE,  FLUSH  BOXES,  &o.  For  PURIFIER  BLOW-OFF  VALVES. 

COALE  X  la  D 

Fact  No.  6. 

Steam  Motor  Waggon  Owners  say  that  COALEXLD  is  better,  cleaner, 
and  cheaper  than  coke  and  does  not  clinker. 


J.  W.  &  G.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

23.  COLLEGE  HILL,  GANNON  STREET. 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Recording  Pressure  Gauges. 

Recording  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Combination  Recording  Pressure 
and  Vacuum  Gauges. 

Recording  Draught  Gauges. 

Recording  Hydraulic  Pressure 
Gauges. 

Recording  Water  Level  Gauges. 

Recording  Thermometers. 

Indicating  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Electric  Pyrometers. 

Recording  Mill!  Voltmeters  for  Stray  Currents 
in  Gas-Mains. 


COALEXLD  LIMITED,  LANCASTER. 


Long  Distance  Recording  Tachometers,  &c.,  &c. 


JOHN  BROWN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  SHEFFIELD, 

Proprietor,  ot 

AIDWARKE  MAIN,  GAR  HOUSE,  &  ROTHERHAM  MAIN  COLLIERIES,  NEAR  ROTHERHAM. 

ALDWARKE  MAIN  GAS  COAL 

Analysis:  12,600  Feet  of  19-Candle  Gas  per  Ton. 

Value  in  Pounds  of  Sperm,  820  20. 

VERY  FREE  FROM  IMPURITIES. 


TELEGRAMS:  “ATLAS,  SHEFFIELD.” 


-  Enquiries  Solicited.  - 

Plana,  Specifications,  and  Estimates  Free. 


“Patent  Column  Gas  Washer  and  Cooler. 


FIRTH  BLAKELEY.  SONS  &  CO.,  LTD., 


Telephone  : 
34  Dewsbury. 


Gas  Engineers  and  Contractors, 

THORNHILL,  DEWSBURY,  Yorkshire. 


Telegrams : 
“  Blakeley 
Thornhill- 
Lees.” 


Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of  all  Classes  of  Gas  Plant, 
Constructional  Steelwork,  Roofs,  Bridges,  &c. 


Gasholders  and  Steel  Tanks 
a  Speciality. 


GENERATOR  and  REGENERATOR  RETORT  SETTINGS, 
RETORT  BENCH  and  FURNACE  IRONWORK, 
CONDENSERS,  GAS  and  STEAM  ENGINES,  and 
EXHAUSTERS,  WASHERS,  SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS,  METERS,  GOVERNORS,  TAR  and 
LIQUOR  PUMPS,  TAR  FOG  EXTRACTORS,  &o. 


Water  Towers,  Oil  Storage  Tanks,  &c., 
Erected  at  any  Elevation. 
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WROT.  IRON  AND  STEEL  TUBES,  AND  FITTINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

BRASS  AND  GUNMETAL  FITTINGS. 

GAS  LIGHT  FITTINGS  OF  ALL  STYLES 
AND  DESIGN. 


TRADE! 

MARK. 


WORKS: 

Alma  Tube  Works,  WALSALL  | 
Belmont  Brass  Works,  BIRMINGHAM. 


WAREHOUSES:— LEEDS-15,  Wellington  Street. 
BRISTOL— Colston  Street.  MANCHESTER— London  Road. 

LONDON— 145,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ;  150,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. ; 
58,  Commercial  Street,  Spitalflelds,  E.  5  43  &  45,  Newington  Butts,  S.E. 


WATER  SEAL  VALVES 
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Designed  and  Manufactured  by 


%  V 


EDWARD  COCKEY  £  SONS,  LIMITED 


T 


FROME,  SOMERSET. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  COCKEYS,  FROME."  National  Telephone  No.  16. 


Memo. 

When  you  are  requiring  Gas  Retorts  and  Fire-Clay  Goods  of 
“BEST  BRITISH”  (B.B.)  Manufacture,  Apply  to 

MODDERLEY  &  PERRY,  STOURDRIDGE, 

limited/ 

whose  quality  is  giving  universal  satisfaction. 
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THE  BARROWFIELD  IRON-WORKS,  LTD., 


Telegr*mi : 

••gasometer, 

GLASGOW.” 

OIL  PLANT 

AND  CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 

BRIDGES, 

GIRDERS, 

WHARVES, 

PIERS. 

ROOFING 

OF 

EVERY  STYLE. 

PIPES,  VALVES, 
AND 

CONNECTIONS. 


London  Office : 

6,  LITTLE  BUSH  LANE, 
CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


GAS  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS, 


Week’s  Centre-Valve  for  30-inch  Connections  for  GRANTON  GAS-WORKS  of  the 
EDINBURGH  and  LEITH  CORPORATIONS'  GAS  COMMISSIONERS. 


GLASGOW. 


GAS  APPARATUS 
OF  EVERY 

DESCRIPTION. 

RETORTS, 

CONDENSERS, 

SCRUBBERS, 

PURIFIERS. 

GASHOLDERS 

AND 

TANKS. 

ENGINES, 

EXHAUSTERS, 

STEAM-BOILERS, 

AND 

FITTINGS. 


GEORGE  ORME  &  CO. 

(Branch  of  Meters  Ltd.), 


Atlas  M eter  Works, 


Telegraphic  Address:  “ORME,  OLDHAM.” 
Telephone:  No.  93  OLDHAM. 


PARK  STREET, 


OLDHAM. 


“NEW  CENTURY” 

IMPROVED  PATENT  COIN 

PREPAYMENT  GAS-METERS 

FITTED  WITH  DETACHABLE  ATTACHMENTS. 
ARRANGED  FOR  Id.,  6d.,  Is.,  OR  ANY  OTHER  COIN  DESIRED. 

These  Meters  are  giving  Universal  Satisfaction  wherever  adopted. 


Guaranteed  for  Five  Years. 
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The  K.  &  A.  Systems. 


CARBURETTED”  W.-fi. 


Adopted  in: — 

BELGIUM, 

HOLLAND, 

INDIA, 

SPAIN,  and  the 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 


NEW  ADDRESS:  REGISTERED  OFFICES  &  WORKS, 

K.  &  A.  WATER-GAS  CO.,  Ltd., 

112,  Grosvenor  Road,  LONDON,  S.W. 
Makers— CLAYTON,  SON,  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LEEDS. 


CLAYTON,  SON  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hunslet,  LEEDS. 

Makers  of  the  first  Spiral  Guided  Holder  (1889). 


TWO-LIFT  SPIRAL  GUIDED  GASHOLDER  (Clayton  and  Pickering’s  Patent  Guides)  with 
STEEL  TANK,  capacity  150,500  cubio  feet,  made  and  erected  for  the 
NAPIER  GAS  CO.,  LTD  'Hastings  Works),  NEW  ZEALAND. 


JOSEPH  EVANS  &  SONS, 


(WOLVERHAMPTON)  LTD. 

London  Address : 

Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  London,  E.C. 

PLEASE  APPLY 
FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  8. 

TRADE 

FIRST  AWARDS 


MARK. 

EVERYWHERE. 


P.vLfc. 


an  no. 


fie.  mu 


Telegrams : 

"  EVANS,  WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
National  Telephone  No.  39. 


r.c.sso. 


'*  Fib.259 


See  next  Week’s  Advertisement  for  Steam-Pumps,  Tar  and  Liquor  Pumps,  &c. 


CULWELL  WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTOI 
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A 

POPULAR 

BURNER. 


The  PIONEER  Burners  of  INVERTED 
Incandescent  Gas  Lighting. 


SEASON  1911  =  12. 

The  new  “NICO”  Catalogue  of  Latest 
Specialities,  and  containing  a  New  and  Superb 
Selection  of  Gasfittings,  Glassware,  &c.,  &c., 
will  be  ready  September  7. 


POPULAR 

PRICE. 


No.  9. 

THE  LATEST  PATTERN 
STANDARD  LARGE  SIZE  “NICO” 
BURNER, 

Fitted  with  new  type  of  cbina  cone 
and  “  Nico  ”  gas  regulator. 

This  Burner  has  been  specially  designed 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  highly 
efficient  and  durable  inverted  gas  burner 
at  a  popular  price. 


“NICO”  MANTLES 

ARE  THE  ESSENCE  OF 
RELIABILITY, 

and  are  used  and  recommended 
BY  ALL  LEADING  GAS  COMPANIES 
FOR  MAINTENANCE  PURPOSES. 


THE  STANDARD  PATTERN 
“NICO”  BURNERS, 

Fitted  with  china  cones  and  special 
mixing  chambers,  are 

Recognized  as  being  the  Most  Perfect 
Inverted  Incandescent  Gas  Burners 
obtainable. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

Made  in  three  sizes — 

No.  4— STANDARD  LARGE  SIZE. 
No.  6— STANDARD  MEDIUM  SIZE. 
No.  5— STANDARD  BIJOU  SIZE. 


NICO”  HIGH-POWER 


LOW-PRESSURE  LAMP 


OUTSIDE 


LIGHTING. 


WONDERFUL  RESULTS 

WITH 

LOW-PRESSURE 

LIGHTING. 


OVER  40  CANDLES  per 
CUBIC  FOOT  of  GAS. 


THE  HIGHEST 
EFFICIENCY  EVER 
ATTAINED 
FROM 

LOW-PRESSURE. 


SPECIALLY  SUITED 
FOR  MAINTENANCE 
PURPOSES. 

MADE  IN  THREE  SIZES. 

Two=Light,  500=Candle  Power. 
Three=Light,  750=CandIe  Power. 
Four=Light,1 000=Candle  Power. 


OUTSIDE  AIR  AND 
GAS  ADJUSTMENT. 


PATENTEES  &  MANUFACTURERS 


THE  NEW  INVERTED  INCANDESCENT  GAS  LAMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 


Manufactory: — ROSCAR  WORKS, 

SUMMER  HILL  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head  Offices  and  Show-Rsoms  19  &  23,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE, 


Telegrams:— “VALIDNESS  LONDON.” 
Telephones  — HOLBORN  2080  (2  lines). 


LONDON,  E.C. 
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The  HORSELEY  Company,  Ltd. 

Works  and  Head  Office:  TIPTON,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

London  Office:  11,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER.  Tel.  Addresses:  “HORSELEY,  TIPTON,1'  “GALILEO,  LONDON.” 

MAKERS  OF 

GASHOLDERS  &  GAS  PLANT. 

PURIFIERS,  SCRUBBERS,  CONDENSERS,  WASHERS,  TANKS,  VALVES,  PIPES, 
LAMP-PILLARS,  RETORT-FITTINGS,  CAST-IRON  AND  STEEL  TANKS,  PRESSED 

STEEL  FLOORING,  &c. 

Also  all  kinds  of  STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORK,  BRIDGES,  ROOFS,  PIERS,  dc. 


MANNESMANNROHREN  WERKE 

Diisseldorf,  Germany. 


SPIGOT  AND  FAUCET  TUBES, 

Seamless  up  to  ll=inch, 

Lapwelded  up  to  the  largest  sizes. 


ALL  KIND  OF  TUBES,  SEAMLESS  &  LAPWELDED, 

for  High=Pressure  Mains  &  Hydraulic  purposes. 


INCANDESCENT  LIGHT  POLES,  INCANDESCENT  LAMP  PILLARS. 


Saml.  CUTLER  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  millwall  London. 

And  at  39,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


P.ARBURETTED  WATER-fiAS  PLANT 

MAXIMUM  EFFICIENCY  GUARANTEED. 

Inspection  of  W  orking  Plants  Invited. 


No.  227. 
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HENRY  HILL  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Representative  for  United  Kingdom— 

H.  WHITE  THOMPSON,  28,  The  Drive,  Fulham  Park  Cardens,  London,  8.W. 


Premier  Brand  of 
the  World. 


ASHMORE,  BENSON,  PEASE,  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

7  STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


Wish  to  draw  Engineers’ 

ROTARY  WASHER  SCRUBBER, 

Patent  No.  4613,  1910. 

The  Important  Features  of  their  NEW  WASHER- 
SCRUBBER  are  the  Washing  Bundles  are  constructed  of 

NON-METALLIC  and  NON-CORROSIVE 
Material. 

EXTERNAL  and  ACCESSIBLE  Liquor  Overflows. 

GREAT  REDUCTION  OF  BACK  PRESSURE. 

SAFEGUARD  AGAINST  CORROSION 

AND  CONSEQUENT  ACCIDENTS. 

EXISTING  Washer-Scrubbers  can  be  RE-FILLED  with 
this  Patent  Non-Corrosive  Filling,  which  would  result 

in  an  INCREASE  OF  CAPACITY. 


Washer-Scrubbers  upon  this  system  can  be  seen 
working  and  Inspected  upon  Application. 


attention  to  the  following: 

CANVAS  SCREENS  for  TOWER  SCRUBBERS. 


Screens 

• 

FOR 

Scrubber 

8ft  Dia^ 

Engineers  requiring  ADDITIONAL  SCRUBBING  AREA 
can  INCREASE  their  EXISTING  Apparatus 

50  per  cent. 

by  substituting  CANVAS  SCREENS  for  wood  or  any  other 
type  of  filling. 
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KIRKHAM.  HULETT  4  CHANDLER,  LD„ 


132  &  133, 
Palace  Chambers, 


WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


TAR  &  NAPHTHALENE  WASHER. 


W  rought  -  Iron 


And  Fittings  dt  Accessories. 


Lambert  Bros,  (walsall),  Ltd. 

Alpha  'W orka,  WALSALL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WROUGHT-IRON  TUBES  &  FITTINGS  for  GAS,  WATER,  &  STEAM. 
Brass  Gas-Fittings,  Gas-Valves,  Steam  &  Water  Valves,  Tools,  &c. 

LONDON :  LAMBETH  BRASS  &  IRON  CO.,  LTD.,  91  &  93,  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  S.E. 


HARDMAN  &  HOLDEN, 


LTD. 


Telegraphio  Addresses: 

"Benzole,  Manchester.” 
"Benzole,  Blackburn.” 
"Oxide,  Manchester.” 


Telephone  Numbers :  Oxide  and  Laboratory,  2369  Manchester. 

Head  Offioc,  1112  Manchester.  Blackburn,  295  Blackburn. 

Works  Dept.,  2397  Manchester.  Clayton,  2397a  Manchester, 


MANCHESTER 


All  Bye-Products  from  the  Distillation  of  Coal  dealt  with. 

Carburetting  Benzol,  Benzol  Absorbing  Oil  for  Coke-Oven  Plants,  Toluol,  Solvent,  Heavy,  and  Burning 

%  «  .  .  ^  •  tv  V  1  1  •  A  _  "  J  _  _  J  /-*  — _ 11—  A  _ !  J  P  —  1  -  -  L 1  —  T\  Li  1  I  rftrtr  aEa  I,  n  a!  i.n/1 


ODCPI  AI  ITItx  I  Naphthas"  Pyridine  Bases,  Carbolic  Acid  and  Cresylic  Acid,  Soluble  Disinfecting  Fluid,  Creosote,  Fuel  and 
QlQyiflLI  I  ICO  |Lucigen  Oils,  Black  Varnish,  Dipping  Blacks,  Prepared  Tar  for  Asphalting,  and  for  Road  Treatment, 


[Timber  Creosoted  for  the  Trade,  &c.  See  our  Advertisement  next  week. 


THE  GAS  METER  CO.,  LTD., 

Manufacturers  of 

Wet  &  Dry  Gas-Meters,  Automatic  Meters,  Station  Meters,  Governors,  Main  Taps,  Lamp  Taps, 

GAUGES,  &  c . 


Inspector’s  Pocket  Gauge. 


Telephone  Nos: 

142  Dalston  (Nat.),  340  Oldham  (Nat.), 
1993  Dublin  (Nat.),  2918  Manchester  (Nat.). 


-3 


a—; 


No.  4. 


No.  1. 


For  Prices  and  Particulars  apply : 


Telegraphic  Addresses : 

“METER  LONDON,”  "METER  OLDHAM," 
‘METER  DUBLIN,”  “METER  MANCHESTER.’ 


No.  3. 


Works:  238,  Kingsland  Road,  LONDON ;  Union  Street,  OLDHAM;  Hanover  Street,  DUBLIN; 

18,  Atkinson  Street,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER. 

Agent  for  Scotland:  TflOS.  W  ATSON,  34,  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 
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ART  AND  UTILITY  IN 

GAS  FITTINGS 

IS  THE  TITLE  OF 

OUR  NEW  GAS-FITTINGS  CATALOGUE, 

No.  326. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


G  29343. 

An  example  in  Polished  Brass  or 
Oxidized  Silver. 


Comprising  320  pages,  illustrating  a  complete  range  of  Brackets  and 
Pendants  of  every  description  and  finish,  for  Upright  and  Inverted 
Burners,  Indoor  Lamps,  Outdoor  Lamps  for  Street  Lighting,  &c. 


If  you  do  not  receive  a  copy  within  the  next  few  days,  we  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  write  us. 


FALK,  STADELMANN,  &  CO., 

LONDON  &  GLASGOW.  LTD” 


Workmanship  and  Materials 
of  the  Highest 
Quality 


r 

14 


PECKETT  &  SONS, 

ATLAS  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS,  BRISTOL. 


Built  to  any 
Specification  or  Gauge. 


whirh  vou  should  keep  in  stock.  For  Trade  prices  refer  to  our  New  Season’s  1911-12 
Catalogue,  comprising  hundred  pages  with  over  a  thousand  descriptive  illustration  . 

WRITE  FOR  IT  NOW. 


10  You  will  find  it  a  timely  treasure. 

Every  page  contains  valuable 
information  for  you. 


“CRAB”  PATENTS 

Safety  Mantle  and 
Safety  Globe  Holder. 

•  Accidental  and  Careless  breakages  absolutely 
IMPOSSIBLE. 

Either  6d.  each. 

Obtainable  from  all  recognized  Factors. 

Fit  all  kinds  of  Burners  and  Globes. 

Sole  Sale  Agents  : — 

PIFCO,  Limited, 

54,  THOMAS  ST.,  MANCHESTER. 
And  1,  YORK  PLACE,  LEEDS. 
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HUMPHREYS  &  GLASGOW 

AND 

The  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  U.S.A. 

Carburetted  Water  Gas  Plant 

NINE  REASONS— 

1.  LOW  CAPITAL  COST, 

2.  Small  Ground  Space, 

3.  Control  of  Coke  Market, 

4.  Independence  of  Coal  and  Labour, 

5.  Calorific  and  Illuminating  Control, 

6.  Small  Sulphur  Content, 

7.  Freedom  from  Naphthalene, 

8.  Instant  Production  instead  of  Expensive  Storage, 

9.  CHEAPER  AND  BETTER  GAS. 

AND  THE  RESULT : 

Humphreys  &  Glasgow  265,100,000  Cubic  Feet  Daily. 
The  U.G.I.Co.,  U.S.A.  634,900,000  Cubic  Feet  Daily. 

TOTAL  CONSTRUCTION  900,000,000  CUBIC  FEET  DAILY. 


36  &  38,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Bureau  de  Bruxelles,  209,  Chaussee  d’lxelles. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES— GAS,  &c. 


Ready  for  the  Gas=Fire  Season. 

Succeeding  torrid  days,  the  chills  of  autumn  weather  have 
already  come  upon  us  with  a  rapidity  that  emphasizes  the 
fall  of  the  year.  “  Winter,  lingering,  chills  the  lap  of  May,” 
says  the  poet.  The  early  cold  snap,  say  the  gas-fire  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  suppliers  of  gas,  does  much  more  for  the 
gas-fire  business  than  any  amount  of  chilling  of  the  “lap  of 
“  May  ”  by  the  lingering  of  winter.  The  low  atmospheric 
temperatures  coming  on  top  of  the  high  ones  have  already 
given  the  gas-fire  season  a  good  start ;  and  it  may  be  taken 
that  this  excellent  beginning  will  continue,  and  will  do  more 
for  the  selling  and  hiring-out  of  gas-fires  this  side  of 
Christmas  than  sharp  weather  afterwards.  The  present 
season  also  commences  with,  in  its  favour,  the  excellent 
experience  with  gas  heating  of  the  past  few  years.  Popular 
favour  has  during  these  recent  years  been  rolling  towards 
gaseous  fuel  for  room  heating ;  and  the  “  boom  ”  has 
caused  the  manufacturers  to  be  better  prepared  than  ever 
with  stocks  of  fires  to  meet  the  demand  that  will  be 
made  upon  them  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months. 
Unless  the  public  requirement  exceeds  estimates,  there 
ought  to  be  no  necessity  to  work  at  such  high  pressure  in 
the  gas-fire  factories  as  has  been  found  requisite  the  last 
winter  or  two.  But  with  such  an  extensive  scope  for  the 
supersession  of  solid  fuel,  and  with  such  a  general  growth  of 
the  desire  for  comfort  where  means  will  allow,  the  demand 
for  gas-fires  must  in  a  measure  be  an  unknown  quantity,  and 
difficult  of  accurate  gauging.  This  being  so,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  with  any  definiteness  as  to  what  the  season  holds 
in  store  in  the  nature  of  demand;  but  that  the  business  will 
have  big  dimensions  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

The  makers  of  gas-fires,  articles  and  advertisements  in  our 
columns  have  shown,  are  quite  prepared  for  the  winter’s 
trading.  They  recognize  the  vast  dormant  potentiality  there 
is  for  them  in  heating  ;  and  most  gas  suppliers  are  no  less 
keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  this  poten¬ 
tial  business  relies  not  only  on  the  efforts  of  the  producers 
of  the  fires,  but  on  their  own  in  providing  the  gaseous  fuel  at 
a' fairly  low  price.  Economy  in  the  ordinary  household  has 
more  effect  than  subsidiary  advantages  ;  and  in  this  resides 
the  reason  for  solid  fuels  having  such  enormous  sway  in 
domestic  practice.  This  being  the  case,  and  a  competitive 
price  for  heating  being  necessary,  it  behoves  the  managements 
of  gas  undertakings  where  gas  prices  are  high  for  lighting, 
to  consider  differential  charges  (the  discount  meter  comes 
to  the  aid  here)  to  encourage  what  is  largely  a  day  consump¬ 
tion  of  gas.  The  gas-fire  maker  and  the  gas  supplier  must 
work  to  a  single  end  in  this  matter  ;  and  we  give  the  former 
(we  have  constantly  done  so  the  last  few  years)  full  credit 
for  doing  their  part.  We  read  about,  if  we  do  not  all  ex¬ 
perience,  the  embarrassment  of  riches  ;  and  certainly,  in 
catering  for  this  gas-heating  business,  the  makers,  by  the 
numerous  good  types  of  fires  they  present,  embarrass  the 
purchaser  by  the  wealth  of  what  they  have,  by  their  en¬ 
deavours  each  to  build  up  success,  to  offer.  There  is  one 
good  thing  about  this.  There  can  be  no  sacrifice  of  busi¬ 
ness  to-day  through  inability  to  meet  the  tastes  of  clients. 
Many  people,  many  tastes  ;  and  with  Time’s  advance,  new 
ideas  and  new  fashions,  even  in  heating  appliances.  There¬ 
fore,  the  long  range  of  types  in  external  design  and  in 
details  of  construction  is  not  a  matter  to  be  decried,  though 
there  is  in  it  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience. 

For  the  present  season,  there  are  not  the  marked  changes 
in  the  construction  or  in  the  detail  of  gas-fires  that  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  seasons  have  witnessed.  Externally,  there 
are  new  designs  this  year  that  are  of  very  high  merit  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view ;  and  some  of  them  aim  at  ranking 
(gas-fires  have  ever  been  the  superiors  in  the  matters  of 
economy  and  efficiency)  equally,  from  the  appearance  point 
of  view,  with  the  initially  costly  electric  radiator,  while 
intruding  less  upon  the  householder’s  pocket.  But  fpr  the 


most  part,  the  designs  of  last  year  (which  are  moderate  in 
price,  and  are  of  an  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
greater  market  that  there  is  for  gas-fires)  are  retained  this. 
Internally,  the  fires  have  not  undergone  much  change;  and 
it  is  not  easy  at  present  to  see  how  they  can  until  some 
radical  alteration  comes  along.  We  can  never  tell  in  a 
business  such  as  this  (in  which  unremitting  investigation  is 
being  made  by  the  makers  to  secure  novelty  and  superiority, 
and  through  them  commercial  advantage)  when  further 
changes  may  be  effected.  In  this  year’s  gas-fires,  there  are 
noticeable  several  small  internal  improvements.  Attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  fuel,  to  its  fixing,  and  in  one  case 
a  combination  gas  and  air  adjuster  and  governor  has  been 
produced.  The  old  method  of  having  a  boiling-ring  at  the 
top  of  the  stove,  which  does  not  assist  in  preserving  appear¬ 
ance,  is  being  superseded,  to  a  larger  extent  this  season, 
by  a  side-swing  boiling-ring,  or  one  at  bottom  of  the  fire. 
There  is  also  quite  a  novel  idea  before  us  in  connection 
with  a  top  boiling-ring. 

But  greatest  of  all  has  been  the  attention  devoted  to  the 
question  of  interchangeability,  which  means  (on  account  of 
maintenance)  great  reduction  in  stock  parts,  and  a  general 
economy  in  this  regard.  The  question  of  constructing  gas- 
fires  on  modern  lines  for  small  fire-places  and  small  rooms 
has  not  been  overlooked  ;  and  to  make  stoves  of  dimensions 
appropriate  to  their  environment  has  been  a  matter  upon 
which  there  has  been  some  expenditure  of  thought  and 
action,  to  good  effect.  Suitable  fires  to  stand  in  front  of  an 
ordinary  fire  grate  with  the  bars  removed,  have  also  been 
designed.  Speaking  of  this,  it  is  a  great  pity  that,  instead 
of  houses  being  built  in  these  times  to  take  fixed  coal- fire 
grates,  the  owners  do  not  construct  them  with  in  the  rooms 
tiled  recesses  in  which  either  a  coal  dog  grate  or  a  gas-fire 
could  be  put.  We  can  quite  understand  this  would  not  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  coal  grate  makers ;  but  it  would  be  a 
common  sense  proceeding.  There  is  no  more  reason  why 
a  coal  grate  should  be  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  fabric  of 
a  dwelling-house  or  other  building,  than  fittings  for  light¬ 
ing.  Very  attractive  would  be  the  houses  that  were  built 
with  fire  recesses  as  suggested  ;  the  tenant  being  offered 
gas-fires  or  coal  or  coke  grates  to  set  into  them  just  as  his 
fancy  dictated.  Builders  have  been  shown  the  attraction  of 
change  in  the  design  of  their  houses;  but  they  have  stuck 
tenaciously  to  the  custom  of  the  fixed  grate,  while  the  port¬ 
able  one  offers  them  and  their  tenants  so  much  more  in  the 
way  of  convenience  and  choice.  Custom  is  a  curious  thing. 
It  is  a  hard  master,  and  a  terrible  sinner  against  the  times. 

However,  the  present  gas-fire  season  has  started  well ; 
the  gas-fire  makers  are  ready  for  it ;  and  every  gas  under¬ 
taking  that  does  not  enjoy  a  successful  gas-heating  season 
will  only  have  itself  to  blame.  The  time  is  ripe  for  push¬ 
ing  this  business  with  acute  activity  and  shrewdness. 

The  Next  Large=Scale  Gas  Exhibition. 

When  is  the  next  exhibition  on  the  large  scale  to  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  gas  industry  ?  Some  people  are  saying 
that  19x3,  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  British  Association  of  Gas  Managers,  would  be  an 
admirable  occasion  on  which  to  make  a  striking  display. 
The  idea  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one.  The  jubilee  of  our 
central  organization  in  the  gas  industry  could  not  be  better 
commemorated  than  by  making  a  public  demonstration  of 
the  technical  and  commercial  advances  of  the  industry,  as  it 
would  serve  the  double  purpose  of  celebration  and  public 
education.  By  the  penultimate  month  of  the  year  named, 
nine  years  will  have  passed  away  since  the  Earl’s  Court 
Exhibition ;  and  therefore  no  one  can  say,  with  such  a  time 
intervening,  that  there  has  been  any  undue  pressure  in  the 
matter  of  holding  large  collective  displays  of  gas  appliances. 
There  have  been  since  then  occasional  local  displays ;  but 
they  have  been  mixed  up  with,  or  have  had  part  in,  multi- 
featured  exhibitions.  We  are  also  now  bard  upon  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  in  Manchester,  where  gas  pro¬ 
mises  to  make  a  particularly  effective  showing;  and  it  is 
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proposed  the  exhibition  shall  be  practically  reproduced  in 
London  next  May.  But  these  are  altogether  different  from 
the  large-scale  exhibition,  which  should  belong  to  the  gas 
industry  alone,  which  should  be  held  before  long,  and  which 
would  be  very  opportune  in  the  year  1913.  The  electrical 
industry  are  doing  more  than  the  gas  industry  now  in  the 
way  of  exhibitions.  They  seem  to  have  fixed  on  triennial 
periods  for  exhibitions  of  the  large  order  (quite  apart  from 
local  displays)  as  the  proper  thing ;  the  latest  effort  being 
inaugurated  at  Olympia  last  Saturday.  The  previous  elec¬ 
trical  exhibition  was  held  in  Manchester  in  1908  ;  and  the 
one  before  that  in  London  in  1905.  Our  competitors  are 
quite  welcome  to  exhibitions  of  greater  frequency  than  the 
gas  industry  sees  fit  to  hold.  1  heir  necessities  no  doubt 
demand  them. 

However,  whether  or  not  a  gas  exhibition  on  the  large 
scale  is  held  in  1913  or  at  some  other  time,  the  question  is 
on  the  wing ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  too  early,  before  any 
promises  or  formal  suggestions  are  made,  to  call  attention  to 
two  or  three  points  connected  with  organization.  The  con¬ 
ditions  are  altogether  different  to-day  from  those  that  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition  in  1904.  Then  the 
Society  of  British  Gas  Industries  did  not  exist.  Now  it 
does  ;  and  it  is  an  active  and  influential  body — so  influential 
that  there  can  be  no  really  successful  or  effective  exhibition 
on  the  large  scale  without  that  body  has  representation  and 
voice  in  the  matter  equally  with  any  other  body.  Then  the 
next  point  is  that,  in  the  organization  of  an  extensive  exhibi¬ 
tion,  an  altogether  different  process  will  have  to  obtain  from 
that  associated  with  the  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition.  After  that 
event,  it  was  found  that  there  was  much  discontent  ever  the 
expense  of  the  show  to  the  exhibitors  individually.  The 
system  of  promotion  and  organization  was  not,  from  the  ex¬ 
hibitors’ point  of  view,  the  best  that  could  be  conceived.  It 
was  considered  that  the  charges  were  not  so  reasonable  as 
would  have  been  the  case  if  there  had  not  been  some  inter¬ 
mediaries,  and  had  the  exhibitors,  through  a  Committee  com¬ 
posed  of  business  men  of  the  gas-supply  and  gas-apparatus 
sections  of  the  industry,  with  the  assistance  of  a  properly  re¬ 
munerated  manager,  themselves  carried  through  the  whole 
project.  The  opinion  was  very  general  that,  through  the 
system  of  organization  on  that  occasion,  the  exhibitors  paid 
(according  to  their  reckoning  as  men  knowing  something  of 
these  matters)  excessively  for  everything — from  space  to 
stand  construction  and  all  else ;  and  consequently,  for  long 
after,  feelings  were  somewhat  ruffled  over  the  matter.  This  is 
a  mere  statement  of  fact ;  and  views  may,  of  course,  vary  as  to 
what  constitutes  excessive  payment.  Howrever,  this  feeling 
must  not  be  aroused  again.  The  experience  then,  com¬ 
pared  with  another  system  of  organization  since,  has  satis¬ 
fied  that  an  exhibition  can  be  run  on  more  moderate  cost 
lines  than  the  Earl’s  Court  show,  and  yet  not  depreciate 
in  any  respect  excellence  of  character.  It  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked  that  professional  promoters  of  exhibitions  of  a  special 
character — such  as  one  applying  to  the  science  and  art  of 
gas  manufacture,  distribution,  and  utilization — cannot  do 
much  of  themselves  to  make  an  exhibition  itself  attractive, 
and  yet  that  is  really  the  main  and  important  part  of  the 
work  of  organization.  If  the  gas  industry,  as  represented 
by  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  and  the  Society  of 
British  Gas  Industries,  determines  to  have  an  exhibition,  the 
actual  organization  of  the  exhibition  itself  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  ;  and  the  services  of  the  professional  promoter 
would  not  be  required.  But  the  services  of  a  professional 
manager,  who  knows  the  ropes  of  exhibition  publicity,  and 
the  work  of  carrying  through  the  details  of  the  display,  are 
necessary,  as  no  Committee  without  an  executive  official  of 
the  kind  could  attend  to  all  the  minutiae  involved. 

There  is  another  matter.  If  a  general  gas  exhibition  is 
promoted  in  1913,  or  at  any  other  time,  the  question  of  ex¬ 
pense  will  be  one  that  will  have  to  be  most  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  The  manufacturers  of  gas  plant  and  appliances 
will  not,  we  know,  be  disposed  to  again  bear  the  bulk  of 
the  cost.  And  why  should  they  ?  The  cost  will  have  to 
be  a  joint  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  gas-supply  industry 
and  the  manufacturers ;  and  that  is  another  reason  why  the 
method  and  conditions  of  organization  will  have  to  be  vastly 
different  from  those  that  obtained  seven  years  ago.  It  does 
not  call  for  much  argument  or  consideration  to  see  that 
dual  responsibility  for  the  expense  involved  is  the  only  fair 
course.  The  objects  of  an  exhibition  of  the  kind  should 
really  be  the  governing  factors  in  the  matter  of  obligation 
regarding  expenditure.  The  primary  objects  of  a  gas  ex¬ 
hibition  on  the  large  scale  are  to  educate  the  public  by 


demonstrating  the  economic  and  service-rendering  progress 
of  gas,  and  through  that  to  create  new  custom  for  gas,  and 
to  induce  the  adoption  of  improved  gas  appliances  in  the 
dwellings  of  existing  customers.  The  gas-supply  industry 
reaps  benefit  from  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gas  ; 
the  makers  of  appliances,  from  the  profit  on  the  appliances 
sold  as  a  result  (immediate  or  remote)  of  the  exhibition. 
The  manufacturers  of  plant  at  such  an  exhibition  cannot 
hope  for  the  patronage  of  the  public,  but  they  do  find  such 
an  exhibition  a  good  opportunity  for  making  an  ocular  dis¬ 
play  of  the  character  of  their  goods  to  the  gas  engineers 
who  are  drawn  together  by  the  show  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  so  easy  to  see  that  an  exhibition  project  on 
a  large  scale  is  a  matter  for  joint  responsibility  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  not  for  any  unfair  imposition  on  one  side.  The 
electrical  exhibition  opened  at  Olympia  on  Saturday  is  not 
being  run  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit ;  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  electrical  industry  as  a  whole.  Should  any 
profit  accrue,  it  is  to  be  returned  to  the  exhibitors  as  a 
rebate  on  their  rentals. 

It  will  not — this,  at  all  events,  was  settled  seven  years 
ago — be  the  slightest  use  again  attempting  to  organize  a 
large  gas  exhibition  on  Earl’s  Court  terms  ;  and  the  points 
raised  in  this  article  may  as  well  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
in  good  time,  if  there  is  any  serious  idea  of  promoting  an 
exhibition  in  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Institution. 

Dr.  Fleming’s  Aerial  Flights. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  full  text  of  the  last  of  the  Cantor 
lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming,  F.R.S., at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  which  lecture  dealt,  after  a  fashion,  with  the 
subject  of  cooking  and  heating  by  gas  and  electricity.  We 
do  not  intend  to  comment  upon  all  of  the  many  points  of 
the  deliverance,  though  perhaps  it  deserves  something  ex¬ 
haustive,  if  not  caustic.  Anyone,  however,  who  reads  the 
composition,  will  see  the  obvious  criticisms  to  which,  in  its 
every  part,  it  is  exposed.  The  feature  of  the  lecture  that 
strikes  us  most  is  that  a  scientist  of  the  position  of  Dr. 
Fleming  should  have  delivered  himself  of  so  much  that  is 
purely  theoretical,  hypothetical,  and  postulatory.  The  lec¬ 
ture  proves  nothing  of  real  practical  value ;  but  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  well-known  fact  that,  in  its  appliances  for  heating 
and  cooking,  and  in  the  costs  involved — initial,  maintenance, 
and  running — the  electrical  industry  is  still  far  behind  in  the 
race  for  domestic  application,  even  on  the  pseudo  assump¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  learned  Doctor.  The  Cantor  lecturer 
of  this  year  does  not  give  the  gas  industry  credit  for  any¬ 
thing  but  what  of  an  old-fashioned  order  is  established  in 
his  mind.  He  takes  in  one  instance  a  price  for  gas — viz., 
2s.  9d. — that  does  not  obtain  anywhere  in  London  to-day ; 
he  gives  the  gas  industry  no  credit  for  making  advances  in 
its  appliances  that  have  considerably  added  to  their  prac¬ 
tical  efficiency  ;  and  he  does  not  admit  into  his  calculations 
any  possibility  of  such  a  thing  happening.  The  Doctor 
unconsciously  declares  himself  to  the  gas  industry  as  being 
lamentably  in  arrear  in  his  knowledge  of  its  technical  and 
commercial  progress. 

Examine  his  statements  in  connection  with  the  heating  of 
rooms.  He  remarks  that  nothing  could  be  more  unscientific 
than  the  ordinary  system  of  room  warming  by  gas  or  coal 
fires;  and,  speaking  specially  of  gas-fires,  he  adds  “the 
“  greater  part  of  the  heat  goes  up  the  chimney  with  the  pro- 
“  ducts  of  combustion.”  A  little  later  we  see  what  he  means 
by  “the  greater  part”  when  he  remarks:  “  Hence  75  per 
“  cent,  of  the  available  heat  may  [“may”  not  “does”]  pass 
“  up  the  chimney  with  the  products  of  combustion.”  How 
is  it  that  Dr.  Fleming  did  not,  before  delivering  these 
lectures,  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  extensive  scientific 
tests  that  have  been  made,  with  the  latest  types  of  gas-fires, 
during  the  past  three  years  or  so,  at  the  Leeds  University, 
under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  Professors  there  ? 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  saved  himself  from  slipping 
into  such  an  egregious  blunder  as  the  one  he  was  guilty  of, 
and  which  sadly  undermines  his  argument,  as  to  the  “  greater 
part  ”  of  the  heat  from  a  gas-fire  going  up  the  chimney  with 
the  products  of  combustion.  He  would  have  found  that, 
with  the  best  of  the  types  of  gas-fires  on  the  market  to-day, 
taking  the  radiant  heat,  the  convected  heat,  and  the  mea¬ 
sured  heat  of  the  products  of  combustion,  the  last-named 
does  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  generated  by 
the  combustion  of  the  gas.  Then  Dr.  Fleming  bases  his 
cost  calculations  on  a  gas-fire  consuming  constantly  45  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  hour,  for  56  hours  a  week,  to  heat  a  room  of 
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2500  cubic  feet  capacity.  He  admits  that  it  is  wrong,  but 
nevertheless  he  uses  the  result  in  his  comparison.  This 
consumption  of  45  cubic  feet  per  hour  indicates  a  gas-fire 
that  is  not  of  the  most  efficient  type  ;  and  it  does  not  suggest 
one  fitted  with  a  duplex  tap  so  that  a  number  of  the  burners 
can  be  extinguished  as  required  without  affecting  the  flame 
efficiency  of  the  others.  Throughout  this  part  of  the  lecture, 
there  are  the  plain  signs  of  the  absence  of  modern  knowledge 
and  acquaintance  with  the  issues  of  modern  research,  in 
connection  with  this  branch  of  the  work  of  the  gas  industry, 
with  the  result  that  Dr.  Fleming  can  only  accord  to  gas  a 
superiority  of  2s.  in  cost — i.e.,  7s.  for  gas,  as  against  9s.  for 
electricity  at  id.  per  unit — for  heating  a  room  for  a  week 
under  the  conditions  mentioned.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
this  when  the  circumstances  are  duly  noted. 

It  is  observed,  however,  that  while  the  lecturer  has  not 
(unconsciously  it  may  be)  taken  the  best  modern  conditions 
and  knowledge  regarding  gas  heating,  he  applies  absolutely 
the  most  favourable  that  his  more  intimate  knowledge  will 
permit  him  to  do  for  electric  heating.  We  see  that  “  ex- 
“  perience  shows  that  a  rate  of  supply  of,  electric  energy 
“  equal  to  1  watt  for  every  cubic  foot  of  air  in  a  room  will 
“  in  general  [?]  maintain  it  at  a  comfortable  temperature  in 
“  winter.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  a  room  of  2500  cubic  feet 
“  capacity,  it  would  require  at  least  2  kelvins,  or  2  kilo- 
“  watts,  per  hour  to  be  supplied  to  keep  it  warm  in  winter.” 
Now  in  making  his  subsequent  calculation,  why  does  Dr. 
Fleming  depart  from  his  theoretical  standard  of  1  watt  per 
cubic  foot  of  air  ?  We  ask  the  question  because,  taking  this 
figure,  we  get  2^  units  per  hour  as  the  energy  requirement 
for  heating  the  room,  and  a  cost  of  1  is.  8d.  a  week,  instead  of 
9s.,  at  id.  per  unit.  In  his  figures  for  gas,  he  is  careful  to  take 
the  maximum  throughout.  We  are  not  prepared,  however, 
to  agree  with  the  standard  of  1  watt  per  cubic  foot  of  air 
capacity,  as  the  result  of  experience  in  winter  for  information 
purposes  with  a  radiator,  consuming  more  than  the  lec¬ 
turer’s  2  units  of  electricity  per  hour,  led  to  its  abandonment  as 
an  inefficient  and  uneconomical  heater  for  a  room  of  less  than 
2500  cubic  feet  capacity.  There  is  another  point  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  provision  of  1  watt  per  hour  per  cubic  foot 
of  air.  The  lecturer  stated  that,  in  the  room  of  2500  cubic 
feet  capacity,  it  would  require  at  least  2  units  per  hour  to 
be  supplied  to  it  to  keep  it  warm  in  winter  by  electric  heat¬ 
ing  ;  and  he  added  that  this  is  equivalent  to  a  complete 
renewal  of  the  air  every  two-and-a-half  hours.  This  is  not 
very  explicit.  But  earlier  in  his  lecture,  Dr.  Fleming  stated 
that  “  the  air  has  to  be  renewed  at  least  twice  an  hour  for 
“  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  organic  products.” 
There  is  a  matter  here  that  requires  explanation  to  show 
why,  with  electric  heating,  he  only  allows  renewal  once  every 
two-and-a-half  hours,  while  he  admits  the  necessity  for  re¬ 
newal  twice  every  hour  for  sanitary  reasons.  We  recom¬ 
mend  to  his  careful  consideration  the  Glasgow  tests  reported 
in  the  issue  of  the  “Journal”  for  Jan.  4  last  year. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  traverse  the  Cantor  lecturer’s  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  theoretical  costs  of  boiling  a  pint  of  water, 
nor  the  heating  of  the  absurd  allowance  of  10  gallons  of 
water  for  a  bath.  Dr.  Fleming  has  a  wonderful  electrical 
kettle  ;  but  even  with  a  80  per  cent,  heat  efficiency,  even, 
too,  if  the  heat  efficiency  of  a  kettle  with  gas  boiling-ring 
is  only  60  per  cent.,  and  even  further  taking  gas  at  2s.  gd. 
per  1000  cubic  feet,  we  have  a  cost,  on  the  lecturer’s  own 
showing,  between  three  and  four  times  less  for  the  latter 
than  for  the  former — being  an  economy  at  which  the  plain 
man,  with  a  limit  to  the  depth  of  his  pocket,  does  not  choose 
to  sneeze.  Dealing,  however,  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  so  doing  to  the  second  place  after  the 
decimal  point,  may  be  to  the  liking  of  an  electrical  specialist 
of  the  standing  of  Dr.  Fleming  ;  but  it  does  not  fit  the 
plain,  practical,  everyday  world.  Another  evidence  of  the 
Doctor’s  inability  to  drop  down  to  the  practical  plane  is 
seen  in  the  remarkable  suggestion  (if  we  appreciate  cor¬ 
rectly  his  meaning)  contained  in  the  following  sentence : 
“  We  may  say  that  in  the  public  supply  of  hot  water  for 
“  domestic  purposes,  there  is  a  source  of  revenue  for  elec- 
“  trie  supply  stations  which  has  hardly  yet  been  touched 
“  upon.”  What  does  he  mean  by  this  ?  When  he  says 
“  public  supply,”  does  he  intend  a  distributed  supply?  If 
ever  a  distributed  supply  of  hot  water  can  be  shown  to  be 
an  economic  proposition,  then  it  will  most  certainly  not  be 
by  having  electricity  as  the  heating  agent. 

The  Doctor  has  not  much  to  say  about  cooking  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  Nothing  in  his  view  appears  to  be  right  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it,  though  he  is  more  hopeful  and  confident  than 


we  are.  However,  what  he  has  to  say  in  this  connection  is 
altogether  commonplace.  It  has  all  been  said  before,  and 
will  doubtless  often  be  said  again  by  electricians.  Never¬ 
theless  there  are  two  or  three  points  that  may  be  extracted 
as  having  been  endorsed  by  Dr.  Fleming.  He  states  that 
the  advantages  of  low  voltage  are  supreme  in  the  case  of 
electric  cooking;  and  that  “  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  crime  to 
“  place  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  domestic  servants,  electric 
“  cooking  apparatus  worked  at  220  volts  off  one  side  of  a 
“  440-volt  service.  Then  the  chief  fault  of  much  of  the 
“  present  electric  cooking  apparatus  is  that  it  does  not  supply 
“  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  or  furnish  heat  quickly 
“  enough.  ...  In  cooking,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able 
“  to  command  high  temperatures  quickly  for  a  short  time.” 
With  gas,  heat  can  be  obtained  promptly ;  and  the  range  of 
heat  regulation  that  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the  user  is  just 

that  which  should  meet  all  the  desires  of  Dr.  Fleming— - 

were  he  not  Pender  Professor  in  Electrical  Engineering  in 
the  London  University.  We  do  not  think  he  has  succeeded 
in  doing  much  towards  advancing  the  cause  of  electricity  for 
domestic  heating  purposes ;  certainly  he  has  not  damaged 
the  interests  of  gas  as  an  agent  in  this  particular  direction. 

High = Pressure  Gas  Schemes  for  Street  Lighting. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  of  the  Societe  Technique  du 
Gaz  who  have  been  inquiring  into  the  question  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  high-pressure  gas  lighting  in  the  capital  and  other 
cities  of  France,  Germany,  and  England  is  not  all  that  we 
could  have  wished  it  had  been  in  the  matters  of  complete¬ 
ness  and  time.  But  notwithstanding  its  defects,  it  is  of 
value  as  indicating  how  rapidly  high-pressure  gas  lighting 
is,  in  many  main  thoroughfares,  displacing  low-pressure  gas 
lighting,  as  well  as  preventing  an  extension  of,  and  super¬ 
seding,  electric  arc  lighting.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  consideration  is  paid  to  the  illuminating  power  de¬ 
rivable  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  consumed  by  the  employment  of 
high  pressures,  and  the  lowness  of  the  cost  of  the  illumination 
afforded.  A  point  that  is  very  striking  about  the  report  is 
the  expenditure  that  Berlin  is,  and  Paris  is  contemplating, 
making  annually  in  securing  the  best,  the  most  dependable, 
and  the  most  economical  light  for  their  streets.  Berlin,  we 
learn  from  the  report  before  us,  is  spending  about  a  million 
marks  per  year  in  the  extension  of  the  high-pressure  gas 
system  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  complete  scheme  allows 
for  a  length  of  high-pressure  gas-main  corresponding  to  a 
total  outlay  of  10  million  marks.  The  experimental  high- 
pressure  lighting  has  also  so  favourably  impressed  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Council  of  Paris,  that  the  Gas  Company  are  to  submit 
a  high-pressure  scheme  for  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the 
city.  The  complete  scheme  for  all  Paris  will  mean  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  somewhere  about  15  million  francs  for  lamps, 
brackets,- and  service-pipes,  but  exclusive  of  the  mains  and 
compressing  stations. 

Is  it  at  all  conceivable  that  these  large  municipal  coun¬ 
cils  would  expend,  or  contemplate  expending,  such  sums  of 
money,  unless  they  were  convinced  as  to  the  superiority  of 
the  high-pressure  form  of  lighting  over  all  other  systems 
of  street  illumination  ?  It  all  shows  the  direction  in  which 
favour  has  set ;  and  it  puts  a  confirmatory  seal  upon  the 
view  that  the  time  rolls  rapidly  nearer  when  the  main  streets 
of  our  principal  cities  and  towns  will  be  equipped  from  end 
to  end  with  high-pressure  mains  not  only  for  lighting  but 
for  other  purposes.  A  further  lesson  of  the  figures  is  that 
Berlin  and  Paris  are  not  afraid  of  engaging  in  large  expen¬ 
ditures  in  order  to  get  the  superior  illuminant — superior  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances — for  their  streets.  The 
London  lighting  authorities  would  look  very  much  askance 
at  anyone  suggesting  for  street  illumination  expenditure  on 
such  a  magnificent  scale.  Speaking  of  London,  the  Com¬ 
mission  do  not  do  it  justice  in  the  scant  information  afforded. 
Westminster  is  the  only  example  quoted.  Nothing  is  said 
of  the  City  as  the  patron  of  the  early  forms  of  high-pressure 
lamps,  and  experimenter  with  the  new  ;  nor  is  anything  said 
as  to  the  clean  sweeps  that  the  high-pressure  lamps  have  made 
in  many  parts  of  London  and  the  suburbs  for  the  outside 
lighting  of  shops — the  latest  information  being  as  to  the  1 1 1 
electric  arc  lamps  displaced  in  only  two  roads  by  the  Brent¬ 
ford  Gas  Company. 

One  point  of  technical  information  appears  in  the  report. 
It  is  that  an  experiment  made  in  Paris  with  the  use  of  low- 
pressure  gas  and  compressed  air  has  not  proved  successful, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  moisture  contained  in  the  latter,  and  the 
consequent  condensation  in  the  pipes. 
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Electrical  Exhibition  at  Olympia. 

The  electrical  exhibition  was  opened  on  Saturday  at  Olympia, 
and  will  continue  until  Oct.  21.  A  visit  to  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  our  readers,  if  it  is  only  to  see  how  thoroughly  well  organized 
it  has  been,  under  a  Committee  and  an  Exhibition  Manager. 
Any  profits  that  may  result  will  be  distributed  pro  rata  among 
those  who  have  paid  for  space.  There  is  also  much  to  be  seen 
in  the  exhibition  ;  and  it  will  portray  to  all  gas  engineers  and 
managers  visiting  it,  the  position  in  the  matter  of  equipment  for 
attack  and  for  defence  of  the  most  active  of  the  competitors  of  the 
gas  industry.  In  a  special  article  elsewhere,  we  congratulate 
the  electrical  industry  upon  the  general  character  of  the  display 
made ;  and  certain  other  matters  also  receive  comment. 

Converting  CS,  to  H.S. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Chas.  Carpenter) 
referred  to  the  partial  reversion  to  the  use  of  lime  as  a  temporary 
bridge  over  the  difficulty  of  an  excess  of  sulphur  compounds  in  the 
gas,  until  research  enabled  the  Company  to  apply  a  less  offensive 
and  troublesome  method  of  obtaining  relief.  He  further  said  they 
expected  to  have  at  work  shortly  a  large-scale  plant  in  which 
would  be  embodied  some  of  the  latest  aspects  of  the  purification 
question.  What  the  Company  are  aiming  at  is  the  partial  con¬ 
version  of  carbon  bisulphide  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  sub¬ 
jecting  the  former  to  heat ;  and  that  is  what  the  large  plant  Mr. 
Carpenter  spoke  about  is  intended  to  test.  In  this  connection, 
the  abstract  (published  in  our  columns  last  week)  of  the  specifica¬ 
tion  of  the  patent  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Evans,  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
Company,  is  peculiarly  interesting.  The  heat  method  of  trans¬ 
forming  carbon  bisulphide  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  not  new  ; 
but  there  have  been  high-temperature  difficulties.  Mr.  Evanshas, 
however,  found  that  the  temperature  to  which  the  contact  sub¬ 
stance  is  treated  need  not  be  nearly  so  high  as  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  supposed,  if  care— this  appears  to  be  the  important  thing 
— be  taken  to  preheat  the  gas  before  it  passes  over  or  through  the 
heated  contact  substance.  The  mode  of  gas  preheating,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  apparatus,  the  character  of  the  heated  contact 
material  were  explained  last  week  (p.  749).  The  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  for  sending  sulphur  from  the  plant  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  appears  to  be  simplicity  itself.  We  are  hoping  to  hear 
more  of  the  plant  when  a  thorough  test  on  working  lines  has  been 
made.  There  are  many  places  where  this  or  the  Cheltenham 
method  of  removing  or  reducing  the  carbon  bisulphide  from  the 
gas,  without  the  nuisance  created  by  the  ordinary  lime  process, 
will  be  useful.  But  engineers  with  vertical  retorts  will  say  they 
have  no  use  for  any  of  these  new  adjuncts  to  purifying  systems. 

The  Latest  Co=  Partnership. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  employees  of  the  Plymouth  and 
StonehouseGas  Company  accepted,  with  expressions  of  gratitude, 
the  co-partnership  scheme  which  the  Directors  recently  offered 
them.  Their  meeting  last  Wednesday  stands  out  like  a  green 
island  amid  an  ocean  of  labour  troubles.  It  focussed  and  em¬ 
phasized  the  good  feeling  which  has  so  long  existed  between 
the  Company  and  their  workpeople.  For  many  years  past,  the 
Directors  have  given  tangible  proofs  that  they  are  mindful  of  the 
interests  of  the  men  ;  and  the  men,  on  their  part,  appear  to  have 
been  contented  and  loyal.  The  offer  of  co-partnership  was  quite 
a  voluntary  act  of  the  Board.  It  supplements  such  other  benefits 
as  the  men  have  hitherto  received  in  the  way  of  pensions  and 
compensation  allowances,  and  is,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  word,  a  real 
bonus  on  the  men’s  earnings.  As  it  has  been  made  retrospective 
for  a  year,  each  of  the  men  starts  with  an  allowance  of  4  per  cent, 
on  his  last  year’s  wages,  and  the  certainty  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  earned  this  year.  If,  as  the  result  of  his  co-operation 
with  the  Directors  and  officials,  the  price  of  gas  is  further  re¬ 
duced,  the  bonus  may  become  6  per  cent,  in  future  years.  In  its 
main  features  the  scheme  is  on  identical  lines  with  the  successful 
co-partnerships  of  other  gas  companies ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  prove  in  every  way  as  beneficial  as  they  have 
been.  For  the  present,  its  application  is  to  be  limited  to  the  men 
engaged  in  manual  labour — the  stokers,  fitters,  &c.  But  Sir 
Joseph  Bellamy  held  out  the  hope  that  in  the  not  distant  future 
the  clerical  staff,  and  the  rest  of  the  employees,  will  also  parti¬ 
cipate  in  its  benefits.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  costing  the  Com¬ 
pany  nearly  £1000  a  year;  but,  as  Sir  Joseph  remarked,  the 
money  is  well  laid  out  if  its  only  return  is  in  good  feeling. 


Its  Further  Extension. 

There  is,  everyone  knows,  a  vast  difference  between  willing 
and  grudging  service.  Co-partnership  tends  to  bring  out  the  best 
there  is  in  a  man,  because  it  ensures  him  a  direct  share  of  the 
advantage  which  may  accrue  from  his  extra  exertions.  It  was 
said  by  one  of  the  companies’  witnesses  before  the  Railway  Com¬ 
mission  last  week  that  it  had  not  been  regarded  as  practicable  to 
apply  the  co-partnership  principle  to  the  railways.  What  the 
difficulties  are  is  not  clear.  It  would,  no  doubt,  involve  a  consi¬ 
derable  amount  of  work  ;  but  in  undertakings  so  highly  organized 
as  the  railways,  this  alone  would  not  be  an  insuperable  barrier. 
Probably  if  it  were  attempted,  the  trades  unions  would  be  found 
a  serious  obstacle,  as  they  have  been  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
conciliation  and  arbitration  scheme.  The  experience  of  many  gas 
companies,  however,  goes  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of 
trades  unions,  co-partnership  schemes  can  be  worked  with  benefit 
all  round.  An  essential  factor  to  success  is  that  the  men  shall  be 
made  to  feel  that,  in  participating  in  the  scheme,  they  are  actually 
benefiting.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  be  enthusiastic  over  co¬ 
partnership,  or  conciliation,  or  any  other  remedy  for  the  grievance 
of  a  life  of  toil,  if  it  is  accompanied  by  the  suspicion  that  what  is 
granted  with  one  hand  is  being  taken  away  by  the  other.  Happily 
there  is  no  such  fear  in  regard  to  the  Plymouth  co-partnership 
scheme,  or  any  similar  project  in  connection  with  gas  companies. 


Reward  for  Successful  Candidates. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  British  Gas  Industries  are 
showing  a  very  live  interest  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  gas 
industry.  The  members  are  concerned  equally  in  the  progress  of 
the  gas-supply  industry  with  the  company  and  municipal  owners 
of  the  gas  undertakings.  The  degree  of  progress  of  the  latter 
sets  the  limits  to  the  progress  of  the  manufacturers  of  plant  and 
appliances ;  and  thus  their  interest  in  all  that  appertains  to  the 
common  welfare  of  the  industry.  In  several  ways  the  Society 
have  given  material  expression  to  their  willingness  to  work  co¬ 
operatively  with  the  gas-supply  section  of  the  industry.  The 
part  they  took  in  the  founding  of  the  Livesey  Chair  of  Gas 
Engineering  and  Fuel  at  the  Leeds  University  is  remembered; 
there  is  also  the  interest  that  is  being  evinced  in  the  question  of 
publicity ;  and  in  many  other  ways  there  has  been  co-operation  of 
a  valuable  order.  Now  we  learn  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
(Mr.  Arthur  L.  Griffith)  that  the  Council  have  decided  to  give  ten 
guineas  annually  in  prizes  on  the  results  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  examinations  in  Gas  Supply  and  Gas  Engineering 
(Honours  Grade).  The  amount  will  be  equally  divided  between 
gas  engineering  and  gas  supply ;  in  each  division  three  guineas 
being  the  first  prize,  two  guineas  the  second.  This  encourage¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  to  the  juniors  of 
the  gas  industry  who  submit  themselves  to  examination  will  be 
much  appreciated.  It  is  a  practical  way  of  patting  a  young  man 
on  the  back  for  success  in  real  endeavour.  This  brings  to  mind 
the  suggestion  that  Mr.  T.  B.  Peattie  made  during  the  discussion 
on  the  paper  that  Mr.  F.  J.  West  read  at  the  November  meeting 
last  year,  on  enlarging  the  scope  of  usefulness  of  the  Society  ; 
and  possibly  the  present  announcement  is  the  outcome  of  that 
proposal. 

Tar  Surfacing  of  Roads. 

Kent  has  done  more  than  any  other  county  in  the  country  in 
proving  the  efficiency  of  the  use  of  tar  under  the  modern  condi¬ 
tions  of  road  use  for  preventing  dust  nuisance  and  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  roads;  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Maybury,  M.Inst.C.E.,  the  County 
Surveyor,  has  been  the  best  of  advocates,  and  what  he  has 
preached  he  has  practised.  The  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
road  surveyor  and  engineer  have  been  forced  by  current  circum¬ 
stances  to  undergo  considerable  revision ;  and  “  current  cir¬ 
cumstances  ”  in  this  special  department  have  found  few,  if  any, 
more  pliable  and  receptive  technical  natures  than  Mr.  Maybury’s. 
As  soon  as  ever  the  old  methods  displayed  their  defects  under  the 
new  conditions,  he  accepted  the  position  of  the  need  of  new  treat¬ 
ment.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  year  by  year  Kent  has  been 
spending,  by  the  thousands  of  pounds,  money  in  improving  their 
main  roads  by  the  aid  of  tar  and  pitch.  Last  year,  as  Mr.  May¬ 
bury’s  annual  report  shows,  the  tar  bill  for  Kentish  main  roads 
alone  came  to  £20,594  !  823,766  gallons  of  tar  were  used  ;  and  371 
miles  of  surface  were  dealt  with,  or  nearly  5  million  superficial 
yards.  Calculation  shows  that  the  £20,594  is  the  over-all  cost  of 
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the  tar  treatment — seeing  that  it  is  equal  to  6d.  per  gallon  of  tar 
used.  The  sum,  however,  only  represents  about  id.  per  super¬ 
ficial  yard  treated,  which,  as  an  average  for  the  various  kinds  of 
work  done,  is  remarkably  low.  Apart  from  tar  treatment,  road 
maintenance  charges  decreased  by  £ir8  per  mile,  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  Maintenance  costs  have  been  receding  ever 
since  tar  came  into  use  on  the  roads ;  and  we  know  Mr.  Maybury 
would  attribute  no  small  part  of  the  saving  to  its  employment.  In 
fact,  he  says  in  one  part  of  his  report  that  the  roads,  in  consequence 
of  this  treatment,  have  been  much  improved  in  strength  ;  and  the 
dust  nuisance  is  little  more  than  a  memory  now  where  the  work 
has  been  done.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  Council,  however, 
on  tar  painting  and  cognate  work  during  the  year  was  £25,708. 
In  the  urban  retaining  districts  £4855  was  paid  to  the  several 
authorities  for  painting  about  120  miles  of  road,  representing 
1,344,380  superficial  yards.  There  was  also  spent  a  sum  of  £258 
upon  bituminous  binding  preparation,  having  asphalte  as  its  basis. 
Speaking  generally,  by  the  treatment,  the  roads  of  Kent  have  been 
much  improved  in  strength.  But  the  simpler  applications  of  tar 
are  not  suitable  for  all  locations.  Where  traction  engines  and 
commercial  motor  traffic  is  greatest,  it  will  have  to  give  way  to 
granite  macadam  and  pitch  matrix. 

An  Industrial  Board. 

Another  project  which  may  have  important  issues — whether 
permanent  is  a  matter  upon  which  the  results  of  certain  other 
schemes  would  make  one  speak  with  reserve — has  been  put  for¬ 
ward  with  the  view  of  contributing  to  industrial  peace.  While 
we  were  contemplating  the  mischief  that  had  been  wrought  by 
the  dockers’,  carters’,  and  railway  men’s  strikes,  the  scheme  from 
which  great  things  are  now  expected  was  introduced  to  public 
notice.  It  emanated  from  the  cotton  industry  ;  and  Sir  Charles 
Macara,  of  the  Cotton  Masters’  Federation,  appears  to  have  been 
the  author,  or,  at  all  events,  he  was  the  advocate.  The  plan,  which 
proposes  an  Industrial  Board,  has  yet  to  be  put  into  practical 
shape.  But  meantime  it  has  commended  itself  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  sent  out 
invitations  to  the  leading  representatives  of  masters  and  men  in 
the  great  national  trades  to  form  an  Industrial  Board.  The  new 
authority,  it  is  said,  will  have  as  its  Chairman  Sir  George 
Askwith,  K.C.  The  period  of  office  suggested  for  the  Board  is 
twelve  months ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  ten  leading 
employers  and  ten  labour  representatives.  The  Board  of  Trade, 
while  not  contradicting  this  statement  as  to  what  is  on  the  tapis, 
say  it  is  unauthorized  and  premature.  We  shall  see  as  to  how 
far  it  is  premature  when  an  official  announcement  is  made. 

A  Word  of  Warning. 

There  is  time  yet,  before  the  holding  of  the  Miners’  Federa¬ 
tion  Congress,  for  due  consideration  to  be  given  to  some  weighty 
words  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  who  deals,  from  the 
coalowners’  point  of  view,  with  the  questions  of  the  payment 
of  miners  for  working  in  abnormal  places  and  the  fixing  of  a 
minimum  wage.  The  demand  for  a  minimum  payment  of  8s.  a 
day  to  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  workmen  alike  is  one  which,  if 
conceded,  would,  in  his  opinion,  render  impossible  the  working  of 
a  South  Wales  colliery  at  a  profit.  If  this  expression  of  opinion 
from  one  who  is  in  the  best  position  to  judge  of  the  matter  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  members,  they  can  satisfy  themselves  by  acced¬ 
ing  to  an  appeal  to  give  the  experiment  a  trial  with  the  funds  of 
the  Federation.  They  are,  it  may  be  imagined,  not  likely  to  do 
this ;  and  therefore  perhaps  Mr.  Brace,  M.P.  (to  whom  Mr 
Thomas’s  remarks  are  addressed),  will  take  heed  of  a  warning 
that  it  will  require  all  the  tact,  patience,  and  effort  of  moderate 
men  on  both  sides,  “  if  we  are  not  to  be  landed  in  the  gravest 
labour  struggle  this  country  has  perhaps  ever  witnessed — a 
struggle  the  consequences  of  which  no  man  can  altogether  fore¬ 
see.’  ’  It  is  admitted  the  men  have  legitimate  grounds  for  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  present  method  of  fixing  the  payment  to  be 
made  for  work  in  abnormal  places ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  assenting  to  the  proposition  that  all  men, 
whether  good  workers  or  not,  should  be  in  receipt  of  a  fixed 
minimum  wage.  Many  underground  men  of  certain  classes  are 
already  on  a  daily  wage ;  but  Mr.  Thomas  has  learnt  from  costly 
experience  that  he  cannot  secure  a  reasonable  day’s  work  from  a 
collier  underground  unless  his  wages  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  work  done.  He  says,  however  ready  the  majority  of  Welsh 
colliers  are  to  honestly  put  forward  their  best  efforts  under  any 


condition  of  payment,  they  may  not  be  permitted  to  do  so  by  the 
lazy  or  dishonest  men  working  alongside.  In  brief,  though  there 
is  a  legitimate  grievance  requiring  to  be  removed,  the  argument 
for  the  coalowners  is  the  extremely  simple  one  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  ask  for  a  remedy  which  would  remove  the  stimulus 
now  provided  under  the  system  of  piece-work. 


The  Question  of  Income-Tax. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  income-tax  in  a  contribution 
which  he  termed  “  A  Plea  for  Fair  Play  for  Commercial  Interests,” 
Mr.  M.  J.  Stapleton,  at  a  conference  of  the  Society  of  Incor¬ 
porated  Accountants  and  Auditors,  made  a  number  of  recom¬ 
mendations,  which  he  pointed  out  were  substantially  in  accord 
with  those  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  first  of  these  was  that  the  production  of 
balance-sheets  should  not  be  insisted  upon  by  surveyors  of  taxes, 
and  that  taxpayers  who  object  to  produce  such  balance-sheets 
should  not  be  refused  the  statutory  allowance  for  depreciation  or 
be  placed  under  other  disadvantages,  provided  that  the  ordinary 
profit  and  loss  account  had  been  certified  by  a  professional 
accountant.  He  urged  that  depreciation  should  be  allowed  on 
buildings,  furniture,  fixtures,  and  fittings;  and  that  the  following 
items  appearing  in  the  profit  and  loss  account  should  be  allowed 
as  charges  against  profits  for  income-tax  purposes:  Gifts  or 
gratuities  in  the  nature  of  payments  for  services  rendered ; 
accidental  losses  not  covered  by  insurance ;  cost  of  removal  of 
business  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  preliminary  expenses  of 
joint-stock  companies.  Another  point  he  made  was  that  the  rates 
of  depreciation  on  plant  and  machinery  should  not  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  surveyor  of  taxes,  but  that,  if  fixed  scales  for  par¬ 
ticular  trades  are  deemed  impracticable,  the  allowance  agreed  by 
the  accountant  who  audits  the  accounts  should  be  accepted.  He 
also  thought  that  accounts  certified  by  professional  accountants 
should  be  accepted  by  surveyors  as  correct  in  detail,  but  that  it 
should  be  open  to  surveyors  to  raise  questions  of  principle.  There 
were  other  recommendations ;  but  members  in  the  subsequent 
discussion  largely  turned  their  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
principle  of  furnishing  balance-sheets  to  the  surveyors  of  taxes. 
Several  of  the  speakers  appeared  to  be  in  accord  with  one  who 
said  he  was  not  at  all  sure  it  was  wise  to  oppose  in  principle 
the  furnishing  of  balance-sheets,  as  their  object  was  to  get  a  fair 
and  reasonable  assessment,  and  the  more  information  they  gave 
the  more  likely  it  was  that  they  would  secure  such  an  assessment. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Michigan  Gas  Association. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  fixed  to 
be  held  in  Detroit  (Mich.)  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
last,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Ewing,  of  that  city.  The 
papers  on  the  programme,  for  reading  and  discussion,  were : 

“The  Function  of  Tar  in  the  Condensation  of  Coal  Gas,”  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alfred  H.  White  and  the  Holder  of  the  Scholarship. 

“  Advertising  :  A  Brief,”  prepared  by  C.  A.  Brownell. 

“  Experiments  in  the  Taylor  System  of  Shop  Practice,”  by  Ben.  M. 
Ferguson. 

“  A  Purchasing  System  for  a  Gas  Company,”  by  Albert  G.  Schroeder. 

“Use  of  Reinforced  Concrete  in  Gas-Works,”  by  H.  W.  Douglas. 

“A  Concrete  and  Wood  Condenser-House,”  by  E.  F.  Lloyd. 

“  Filament  Ignition  of  Gas,”  by  Professor  Howard  Lyon. 

“  Development  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Gas  Appliances  Business,” 
by  W.  F.  Clausen. 

“  Directions  for  the  Recovery,  Concentration,  and  Testing  of  Am¬ 
monia,”  by  James  A.  Brown. 


The  late  Mr.  Robert  Morton. — In  the  obituary  notice  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Morton  which  appeared  in  the  “Journal  ”  last  week,  it 
might  have  been  mentioned  that  the  deceased  left  a  widow,  two 
daughters  (one  married),  and  one  son — Mr.  Philip  Morton,  who  is 
Manager  of  the  Genoa  works  of  the  Continental  Union  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited.  Before  obtaining  this  position,  he  was  with  Mr. 
Fletcher  W.  Stevenson  at  Coventry,  and  previously  at  the  East 
Greenwich  works  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company. 

Glover-West  Vertical  Retorts  for  Belfast. — At  their  meeting 
last  Friday,  the  Belfast  Gas  Committee  had  before  them  the 
minutes  of  a  Sub-Committee  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
a  vertical  retort  installation.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  and  the  Gas  Manager  (Mr.  J.  D.  Smith),  it  was  decided 
to  introduce  the  Glover- West  continuous  system  of  vertical  re¬ 
torts,  and  to  accept  the  tender  of  West’s  Gas  Improvement  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  of  Manchester,  for  an  installation  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  o,\  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  24  hours.  In  his  last 
annual  report  to  the  Gas  Committee,  Mr.  Smith  recommended 
the  erection  of  vertical  retorts  of  this  capacity,  and  that  a  number 
of  members  of  the  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  visit  several 
gas-works  in  England  and  Scotland  where  vertical  retort  installa¬ 
tions  were  to  be  seen. 
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GAS  STOCK  AND  SHARE  MARKET. 


(For  Stock  and  Share  List,  see  p.  827.) 

Last  week  was  an  extremely  anxious  period  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  and  at  one  time  things  looked  almost  as  threatening  as 
they  well  could  be.  The  prolonged  tension  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  was  becoming  almost  too  much  for  markets,  both  Home 
and  Continental ;  and  apprehension  was  aggravated  by  popular 
disturbances  on  the  Continent  setting  people  thinking  of  1848. 
But,  happily,  after  some  three  days  of  alarm,  the  clouds  grew 
lighter,  and  the  week  closed  fairly  calm.  The  opening  day  was 
not  bad.  Views  regarding  the  Moroccan  outlook  and  our  labour 
troubles  were  easier ;  but  Consols  had  no  heart  in  them.  Tues¬ 
day  was,  however,  a  day  of  much  depression.  The  new  factor  of 
Spanish  commotion,  and  the  hardening  of  money,  put  everything 
down.  Consols  fell  T°ff,  Rails  were  heavy  and  dull,  Americans 
lower,  and  the  Foreign  Market  was  moved  by  the  death  of  M. 
Stolypin.  Wednesday  was  worse.  Conflicting  statements  in  regard 
to  Morocco  from  high  authorities,  and  conflicting  interpretations 
even  of  these,  were  bewildering.  Everything  gilt-edged  was  flat. 
Consols  sunk  below  all  previous  depths  by  marking  76^ ;  and  all  the 
chief  departments  were  affected.  On  Thursday,  the  worst  of  the 
clouds  were  past ;  but  business  was  shy  and  cautious.  Consols 
were  a  fraction  better;  and  Rails  had  some  brighter  points.  On 
Friday,  the  chief  factor  was  the  momentous  Canadian  elections. 
More  hopeful  views  were  taken  of  Morocco,  Spain,  and  our  own 
Railway  unrest.  Confidence  revived.  Government  issues  were 
strong.  Consols  rose  yV,  Rails  made  good  progress,  and  the 
Foreign  Market  was  strong.  The  same  favouring  influences  were 
in  operation  on  Saturday  ;  and  markets  in  general  rose.  Consols 
closed  77-77r.  The  Money  Market  was  well  supplied.  A  remark¬ 
able  incident  was  a  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  of  most  of  the  European 
States.  The  Bank  of  England  advanced  to  4  per  cent.  Business 
in  the  Gas  Market  was  not  abundant.  But  prices  were  firm — 
impervious  to  the  assaults  that  beat  down  the  more  susceptible 
markets,  and  affording  one  more  illustration  of  the  merits  of  gas 
as  a  steady-going  investment.  In  Gaslight  and  Coke  issues,  the 
ordinary  was  quiet  and  unchanged,  with  transactions  ranging 
from  io65f  to  106 J.  In  the  secured  issues,  the  maximum  realized 
84^  and  84^,  the  preference  102},  and  the  debenture  81.  South 
Metropolitan  was  more  dealt  in  ;  and  transactions  were  within 
the  close  limits  of  n6i  and  1 17.}.  The  debenture  made  79}.  In 
Commercials,  the  4  per  cent,  made  mi,  the  3^  per  cent.  106,  and 
the  debenture  76.  Among  the  Suburban  and  Provincial  group, 
Brentford  old  marked  from  258  to  260,  ditto  new  199  and  202, 
ditto  debenture  98.L  Tottenham  “B”  114^  to  116^  (a  rise  of  1), 
ditto  debenture  gbi  free,  Liverpool  “  B  ”  163^  and  164]-,  and 
Sheffield  “A”  238 — a  rise  of  2.  In  the  Continental  companies, 
Imperial  marked  from  181J-  to  183,  Union  preference  136^  and 
136:},  and  European  18J  and  igT\.  Among  the  undertakings  of 
the  remoter  world,  Cape  Town  was  done  at  2,  ditto  preference  at 
4,  Primitiva  at  7;!  and  7 .,"2 ,  ditto  preference  at  5  /',  to  5JJ,  ditto  de¬ 
benture  at  98;},  San  Paulo  at  21],  and  ditto  debenture  at  50J 
and  507. 


ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  MEMORANDA. 

Installing  Electrical  Cooking  Appliances— Wise  Words  as  to  Cheap 
and  Nasty  Appliances— Thermal  Storage  for  Cooking  and  Heating 
—A  Mansion  Owner’s  Smouldering  Wood  Panelling— Four  Years 
after  Installation — Eccentricities  of  Metallic  Lamps. 

If  one  carefully  reads  contemporary  electrical  literature  on  the 
subject  of  electrical  cooking,  considerable  confusion  is  apt  to  arise 
in  one’s  mind,  if  there  is  not  other  knowledge  to  guide  as  to  the 
exact  facts  of  the  case.  We  are  told,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
initial  and  installation  costs,  running  costs,  and  so  on  are  all  in 
favour  of  electrical  cooking  compared  with  gas  cooking.  But 
though  these  things  are  said,  and  said  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable-looking  of  electricians,  there  is  no  reason  to  adopt 
them  as  coming  within  the  bounds  of  veracity.  We  have  before 
us  various  articles  published  simultaneously  only  a  few  days  since 
by  some  electrical  contemporaries.  There  is  one  by  Mr.  Donald 
Smeaton  Munro  on  wireless  connectors  for  cookers,  in  which  he 
offers  a  plan  to  manufacturers  for  getting  rid  of  “  some  ” — 
“  some”  does  not  mean  all — “  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  electric 
cooking.”  His  proposal  is  one  that  will  add  considerably  to  in¬ 
stallation  costs  ;  and  we  gather  that  his  opinion  is  that,  unless 
something  of  the  kind  is  done,  electric  cooking  will  suffer.  We 
all  know  that  flexible  electric  connections  are  a  perpetual  source 
of  trouble  with  any  form  of  heating  appliance.  When  flexiblcs 
arc  used  for  cooking,  the  insulation  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  heat, 
grease,  and  water  ;  and  without  these  destructive  agencies,  the 
very  moving  about  of  cooking  utensils,  soon  causes  the  flexible 
to  succumb  to  the  treatment  received.  Mr.  Munro  points 
out  that,  if  the  flexible  does  not  contain  an  earth  wire  or  is 
not  armoured,  the  risk  of  accident  is  “  very  considerable,” 
and  a  shock  or  flash  may  mean  the  abandonment  of  the 
whole  electrical  kitchen.  When  leaking  utensils  connected  by 
flexible  are  kept  on  an  earthed  metal  surface,  they  arc  com¬ 
paratively  safe ;  but  when  they  arc  lifted  up,  and  the  cook  is 
making-contact  with  a  metal  surface  or  stone  floor,  then  there  is 
likely  to  be  trouble.  Bridget  would  be  set  dancing,  and  something 


for  dinner  would  bo  spoilt.  Putting  together  all  considerations, 
Mr.  Munro  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  vital  to  the  general  adoption  of 
electricity  that  flexible  cords  should  be  got  rid  of  altogether. 
They  are  eliminated  if  ordinary  utensils  are  set  on  an  electrically- 
heated  hot-plate ;  but  such  a  method  of  heating  is  very  wasteful. 
Now  there  is  Mr.  Munro’s  plan  of  wireless  connection.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand.  Single  heaters  with  two  plugs,  or  triple 
heaters  with  three  plugs,  may  be  used ;  the  heaters  being  fitted 
with  standardized  parallel  prongs  for  making  electrical  connec¬ 
tion.  A  metal  or  wood  table  or  shelf  may  be  employed,  so  long 
as  the  surface  is  faced  with  metal,  usually  zinc,  and  the  surface 
earthed.  On  to  the  top  of  the  table  arc  screwed  two  lengths  of 
grooved  and  polished  slate,  with  tube-contacts  fixed  at  intervals 
across  the  seam  between  the  two  slabs  of  slate.  The  grooves  in 
the  slate  are  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  wiring.  We  will  not 
go  into  details ;  but  such  a  system  being  imperative  according  to 
Mr.  Munro  to  avoid  accidents,  and  to  prevent  the  cook  being 
frightened  nearly  out  of  her  life  by  electric  shock,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  here  we  have  the  design  for  a  very  expensive  form  of 
installation,  which  will  hardly  fit  any  pocket  other  than  that  of 
the  wealthy. 

Then  simultaneously  we  have  an  article  in  the  “  Electrical 
Times  ”  dealing  with  the  initial  cost  of  appliances,  which  some 
electricians  say  will  now  compare  with  gas-cooking  appliances? 
Where  costs  compare,  what  about  durability  ?  The  writer  of 
“  Installation  Topics”  in  our  contemporary  (which  contemporary 
once  published  and  wasted  a  lot  of  labour,  paper,  and  office  and 
printers’  ink  on  a  domestic  electrification  number)  issues  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  cheap  class  of  electrical  goods.  His  views  are 
strongly  worded.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  publish  them  in  ex- 
tenso ;  but  as  there  are  other  topics  to  be  referred  to,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  epitomizing  them,  while  preserving  our 
own  views  as  to  such  rash  remarks  as  “  results  which  cannot  be 
equalled  by  gas  or  coal.”  We  will  forgive  him  such  breakings 
away  from  wisdom  as  a  sort  of  exchange  for  the  remainder  of 
his  monitory  remarks.  He  submits  that  “it  is  far  better  to 
adhere  to  high  prices  and  supply  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  article 
than  to  put  forward  a  cheap  device  which  may  break  down  at 
any  moment.”  It  would  be  better,  he  asserts,  for  the  electrical 
industry  at  large  if  the  development  of  electric  cooking  were  de¬ 
ferred  for  another  generation  rather  than  to  meet  the  present 
demand  for  cheapness  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  users  low-priced 
utensils,  which  cannot  give  lasting  satisfaction.  “  There  is  now 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  individual  electric  heating  utensils  or 
complete  cooking  ranges  which  will  stand  the  racket  of  continu¬ 
ous  wear  and  tear  in  the  kitchen.  They  will  give,  permanently, 
results  which  cannot  be  equalled  by  gas  or  coal ;  but  although 
running  costs  are  by  no  means  excessive,  the  initial  outlay  is 
heavy.  A  contractor  may  be  able  to  sell  ten  electric  kettles  at 
7s.  6d.  apiece,  for  each  one  he  could  dispose  of  at  double  or  treble 
the  price ;  but  the  chances  are  that  he  will  make  ten  enemies  for 
life  in  place  of  a  gratified  customer.  To  offer  a  complete  electric 
oven  at  40s.,  again,  is  merely  to  ask  for  trouble ;  and  a  single  dis¬ 
satisfied  user  may  do  a  great  deal  to  hinder  the  progress  of  electric 
cooking.”  He  adds  that  no  permanent  good  can  be  gained  by 
rushing  through  cheap  and  untried  designs  for  the  sake  of  work¬ 
ing-up  an  immediate  business  ;  and  for  the  present,  makers  must 
be  content  to  exploit  the  large  field  existing  among  those  in  a 
position  to  buy  outright.  To  induce  consumers  to  buy  cookers  by 
offering  them  rubbish  at  low  prices,  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  early 
discontent  and  prejudice,  which  will  take  a  lot  to  overcome. 
This  is  a  common  experience.  But  we  see  from  it  that,  to  the 
substantial  cost  of  installation — in  order  to,  as  far  as  possible, 
ensure  safety,  and  to  preserve  the  nerves  of  the  cook  or  lady  of 
the  household — must  be  added  heavy  initial  costs  for  the  cooking 
appliances,  as  otherwise  they  can  only  mean  rubbish,  and  the 
rubbish  early  discontent. 

So  costs  are  piling  up.  We  turn  to  the  “  Electrical  Engineer,” 
and  find  that  some  further  expense  in  equipment  is  needed  if  the 
running  costs  are  to  compete  with  those  for  the  like  work  when 
done  by  gas.  In  the  contemporary  mentioned — the  issue  being 
the  same  date  as  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraph— 
there  appears  an  article,  with  the  startling  heading  “  New  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Thermal  Storage  :  Remarkable  Invention  by  Mr.  C.  Orme 
Bastian.”  The  worthy  Bastian’s  accomplishments,  examined 
through  a  magnifying-glass  by  our  contemporary,  are  to  work 
marvels  for  the  electrical  industry.  In  the  opening  lines  of  the 
article  before  us,  we  learn  there  are  complex  problems  involved 
in  the  economical  utilization  of  electrical  energy  for  the  purposes 
of  heating  and  cooking ;  and  one  fact  that  had  to  be  faced  was 
that,  “  in  point  of  cost,  electricity  was  not  yet  able  to  compete  with 
gas  in  the  household.”  There  is  truth  as  to  the  complex  problems 
and  the  cost.  But  Mr.  Bastian  is  credited  with  having  solved  the 
problem  as  to  cost.  He  is  the  inventor  of  what  is  known  as  the 
“  Quartzalite  ”  system  of  heating,  which  is  airily  said  to  constitute 
a  vital  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  economic  cooker  and  heater ; 
and  “  with  an  efficiency  closely  approximating  100  per  cent.,  this 
must  long  remain  an  important  factor  in  relation  to  the  domestic 
applications  of  electricity.  But  he  has  made  another  “  long  stride  ” 
in  devising  an  entirely  new  system  of  thermal  storage.  The  ideal 
aimed  at  was  a  device  which  would  render  possible  the  accumulation 
of  electrical  heat  up  to  two  maxima — one  for  heating  and  one  for 
cooking.  The  first  named  end  is  said  to  be  secured  by  a  method  under 
which  the  current  “leaks  in,”  as  it  were  to  a  “hot  box”  during 
the  slack  period ;  and  thus  gradually  piles  up  heat,  which  can 
be  utilized  as  and  when  desired,  and  for  various  purposes— the 
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purpose  itself  being  more  particularly  regulated  by  the  size  of 
the  thermal  storage  chamber. 

In  the  new  device  here  referred  to,  the  “  Ouartzalite  ”  glow¬ 
ers  are  used  as  the  medium  for  the  conversion  of  the  current  into 
11  real  red  heat,”  as  in  the  Bastian  cookers  and  heaters;  but  the 
secret  of  the  new  device  lies  in  the  method  adopted  for  retaining, 
and,  so  to  speak,  “  piling-up  ”  the  heat  until  it  reaches  any  desired 
maximum,  while  at  the  same  time  the  device  is  so  ingenious  as 
to  give  enormous  latitude  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  chamber. 
After  the  gradual  charging  process  has  been  in  progress  during 
the  night  or  for  any  specified  period,  the  individual  units  can  be 
transported  to  any  part  of  the  consumer’s  house  where  they  may 
be  needed  to  be  utilized  either  for  heating  or  cooking.  Another 
important  feature  is  that  so  long  as  the  “hot  box”  is  kept  closed, 
there  is  practically  no  loss  of  heat ;  but  immediately  the  sliding 
doors  at  the  top  and  bottom  are  opened,  a  current  of  air  passes 
through,  and  the  heat  is  either  distributed  in  a  room,  or  else  con¬ 
centrated  in  an  oven  for  cooking  purposes.  In  short,  what  the 
thermos  flask  has  done  for  hot  liquids,  the  Bastian  “hot  box ’’will 
it  is  said,  accomplish  for  actual  heat.  This  is  briefly  the  idea; 
but  how  it  is  going  to  reduce  costs  to  the  electricity  consumer, 
and  how  there  is  to  be  storage,  and  utilization  from  storage,  with¬ 
out  some  loss,  are  matters  that  must  be  proved  by  time  and 
experience.  The  fact  remains  that  the  thermal  value  of  6  cubic 
feet  of  coal  gas  is  equal  to  that  of  a  whole  unit  of  electricity. 
Mr.  Bastian  cannot  make  the  latter  of  greater  thermal  value. 
However,  here  we  have  three  electrical  papers  in  one  week  show¬ 
ing  in  different  ways  how  costs  must  be  piled  upon  the  user  of 
electricity  for  cooking  and  heating,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  ob¬ 
tain  satisfaction. 

Last  week  reference  was  made  to  the  annoyance  of  electricians 
over  the  proposal  of  a  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
to  make  it  obligatory  on  London  hotel  and  lodging-house  keepers 
where  electricity  is  employed  to  have  the  wires  encased  in  metal 
tubing  instead  of  being  boxed  in  by  wood.  Bearing  upon  this 
matter,  and  the  comments  in  the  “Memoranda”  a  week  since, 
we  have  a  distinctly  interesting  report  in  the  “Yorkshire  Post” 
of  the  16th  inst.  The  narrative  is  worth  reproducing  : 

A  fire  which  might  have  had  serious  consequences  was  narrowly 
averted  on  Thursday  night  [Aug.  14]  at  Sutton  Hall,  near  Thirsk,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Edwards.  The  family  had  dined  earlier  in  the 
evening  than  usual  ;  and  about  half-an-hour  after  they  had  left  the 
dining-room,  Mr.  Edwards  sent  his  little  daughter  back  to  the  room 
for  something.  When  she  placed  her  hand  on  the  electric  light  switch 
inside  the  room,  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  button  burnt  her 
finger.  She  at  once  informed  her  father  ;  and  the  butler  was  sent  to 
see  the  cause.  The  room  is  panelled  in  wood  ;  and  on  examination  the 
panelling  near  to  the  switch  button  was  found  to  be  hot  and  charred 
almost  the  whole  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  The  wires, 
which  run  between  the  panelling  and  the  stone  wall,  had  apparently 
fused  ;  and  although  no  flames  could  be  seen,  the  wood  was  smoulder¬ 
ing  for  some  distance.  Owing  to  the  great  age  and  dryness  of  the 
panelling,  the  fire  would  no  doubt  have  spread  rapidly  if  it  had  not 
been  discovered  ;  and  the  house  and  its  valuable  contents  might  have 
been  destroyed. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  Thirsk  correspondent  of  our  contem¬ 
porary,  Mr.  Edwards  said  he  thought  the  incident  was  deserving 
of  the  very  close  attention  of  insurance  companies,  as  well  as  of 
the  owners  of  old  country  residences,  to  say  nothing  of  public  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  ordinary  householder.  The  electric  installation 
in  this  case  had  been  running  for  four  years,  had  never  hitherto 
given  any  trouble,  and  had  been  considered  perfectly  safe  ;  and 
in  these  circumstances  it  becomes  a  question  of  how  many  build¬ 
ings  installed  with  electric  light  may  be  considered  safe.  Mr. 
Edwards  suggested  the  desirability  of  a  public  inquiry  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  precautions  possible  against  the  fusing  of 
electric  wires  in  buildings.  The  statement  as  to  the  lapse  of  four 
years  before  this  trouble  occurred,  further  illustrates  our  com¬ 
ments  of  last  week.  It  was  an  ugly  experience  for  Mr.  Edwards 
and  his  family ;  and  his  confidence  in  the  safety  of  electric  wiring 
has  received  a  rude  shock. 

A  correspondent  of  the  “  Electrical  Times,”  signing  himself 
“  Lucerna,”  has  been  studying  the  eccentricities  of  metallic  fila¬ 
ment  lamps.  In  a  recent  letter  he  calls  attention  to  one  pecu¬ 
liarity  that  he  has  observed,  and  promises  to  mention  others  if 
someone  can  give  him  a  plausible  explanation  of  this  one.  His 
letter  may  be  quoted  : 

A  few  months  age  I  arranged  a  ioo-volt  25-candle  power  lamp  (A) 
and  a  50-volt  16-candle  power  lamp  (B)  in  a  two-holder  bedroom 
fitting.  One  lamp  was  tantalum,  the  other  tungsten  ;  but  both  metals 
are  doing  excellently  under  normal  conditions  in  the  same  house.  The 
alternating  current  pressure  was  50  volts.  “  B  ”  was  used  for  ordinary 
purposes  ;  “A”  and  “B  ”  were  switched  into  series  as  a  night-light. 
Lamp  “A”  was  nearly,  but  not  quite,  new  when  it  started.  After 
about  one  month’s  use  at  this  fractional  voltage,  it  gave  out.  I  as¬ 
sumed  this  to  be  accidental,  and  replaced  it  with  another  lamp  of 
exactly  the  same  kind  and  rating.  After  five  or  six  weeks,  this  also 
yielded  up  the  ghost.  Meanwhile  lamp  “  B,”  though  nightly  subjected 
to  its  full  working  pressure,  continues  in  good  health.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  metal  filaments  of  any  known  type  should  deteriorate 
rapidly  on  such  a  reduced  pressure  ?  I  should  have  thought  such  a 
condition  would  ensure  them  a  ten  years'  life. 

The  Editor  of  the  “  Electrical  Times  ”  does  not  offer  a  “  plausible 
explanation”  of  the  phenomenon,  “Lucerna”  cannot  do  so  him¬ 
self,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  assist  him.  But  the  point  is  worth 
investigation. 


MR.  J.  H.  BROWN,  OF  NOTTINGHAM,  RESIGNS. 


It  may  possibly  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  our  readers  to 
learn  that  Mr.  J.  Id.  Brown,  the  Gas  Engineer  to  the  Nottingham 
Corporation,  has  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  Gas  Committee; 
and  he  will  leave  their  service  at  Christmas,  if  not  before.  1  he 
immediate  cause  of  this  step,  we  believe,  was  the  refusal  of  the 
City  Council  to  confirm  a  resolution  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Committee  to  increase  Mr.  Brown’s  salary  by  £ 200  per  annum, 
in  accordance  with  a  promise  made  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  :  When  the  filling-up  of  the  vacancy  at  Birmingham  was 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Brown  was  invited  to  appear  before  the 
Sub-Committee  who  had  the  matter  in  hand.  I  hereupon  the 
Nottingham  Gas  Committee  (through  the  Mayor)  offered  him  an 
advance  in  his  salary  of  the  amount  already  named  if  he  would 
agree  to  remain  in  Nottingham  for  at  least  three  years  more.  He 
accepted  the  offer,  which  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  their  resolution  was  placed  upon  the  agenda  of  the 
Council.  Its  consideration  had  to  be  postponed,  however,  in 
consequence  of  a  resolution  the  Council  had  passed  deferring 
all  advances  in  salaries  to  officials  in  receipt  of  more  than  £150 
per  annum  until  a  Special  Committee  had  investigated  and  had 
reported  upon  the  possibility  of  paying  all  the  employees  of  the 
Council  over  21  years  of  age  a  minimum  wage  of  6d.  per  hour. 
The  Gas  Committee’s  resolution  was  held  over  until  this  autumn  ; 
and  when  it  was  again  presented,  with  the  support  of  the  entire 
Committee,  it  was  defeated,  together  with  several  other  recom¬ 
mendations  in  regard  to  salaries.  Mr.  Brown  will  consequently 
leave  Nottingham,  and  take  the  position  of  Managing- Director  of 
Messrs.  Joseph  Brown  and  Co.,  Limited,  Chemical  Manufacturers, 
of  Dewsbury,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  May 
last,  as  the  result  of  an  illness  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  pre¬ 
vented  the  son  attending,  as  President,  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Midland  Association  of  Gas  Managers. 

The  step  Mr.  Brown  has  taken  will  remove  from  the  front  ranks 
of  the  gas  profession  a  member  who,  though  young,  has  figured 
conspicuously  in  it.  In  early  life  he  was  Chemist  in  the  firm  of 
which  he  will  now  be  Managing-Director ;  and  his  first  appoint¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  gas  engineering  was  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Charles  Armitage  at  Lancaster.  Early  in  1898,  he  obtained  a 
position  with  the  Ilford  Gas  Company,  where  he  took  in  hand  the 
remodelling  of  the  distributing  system.  The  following  year,  the 
Directors  instructed  him  to  prepare  a  complete  scheme  for  the 
development  of  the  whole  of  the  land  they  had  recently  purchased 
for  the  extension  of  the  works  ;  and  it  met  with  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Corbet  Woodall,  who  said  it  reflected,  great  credit  upon  the 
designer.  The  works  were  proceeded  with  ;  and  a  water-gas 
plant  was  subsequently  erected.  This  varied  experience  specially 
qualified  Mr.  Brown  for  the  position  of  Gas  Engineer  to  the 
Nottingham  Corporation,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
W.  R.  Chester  ;  and  soon  after  his  appointment  he  presented  re¬ 
ports  on  the  condition  of  the  works,  which  were  also  inspected 
and  reported  upon  by  the  late  Sir  George  Livesey.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  refer  here  to  the  discussions  to  which  they  gave  rise. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Brown  did  not  have  a  very  comfortable 
time  during  their  progress.  He,  however,  has  worked  well  for  the 
gas  undertaking  ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  a  short  time  ago  of 
submitting  his  report  for  the  year  1910-11,  which  shovved  record 
carbonizing  and  selling  results.  While  busily  engaged  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  gas-works,  he  found  time  to  carry  out  the  elaborate  series 
of  experiments  with  low-grade  mixed  gases  of  which  the  results 
were  embodied  in  the  paper  he  read  before  the  Institution  of  Gas 
Engineers  in  1905,  and  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  London  Gold 
Medal.  Although  his  life-work  in  the  future  will  not  be  devoted 
to  the  gas  industry,  he  hopes  to  render  good  service  to  it  in  the 
capacity  of  consultant. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Brown’s  resignation,  our  local  correspondent, 
writing  last  Saturday,  said  :  “  One  of  the  principal  provincial  ap¬ 
pointments  in  the  gas  engineering  profession  will  shortly  become 
vacant  through  the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  Herbert  Brown,  En¬ 
gineer  and  General  Manager  of  the  Nottingham  Corporation  under¬ 
taking,  who  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  this  week  tendered 
his  notice,  which  was  accepted,  and  will  take  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  present  year.  Mr.  Brown  will  then  have  held  the  office  for  nine 
years,  having  entered  upon  his  duties  in  January,  1903.^  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  approaching  severance  of  his  association  with  a 
Corporation,  some  former  members  of  which  did  not  at  one  period  of 
his  engagement  appear  to  treat  him  with  the  strictest  impartiality, 
has  given  rise  locally  to  the  rumour  of  there  being  another  ‘  rift 
within  the  lute.’  But  the  information  is  forthcoming  that  the  re¬ 
signation  proceeds  from  Mr.  Brown’s  desire  to  be  free  to  undertake 
the  managerial  control  of  the  extensive  business  established  by 
his  father,  who  died  in  May— that  of  Messrs.  John  Brown  and 
Co.,  chemical  manufacturers,  of  Dewsbury.  The  position  vacated, 
though  not  representing  one  of  the  largest  prizes  in  the  profession, 
has  attached  to  it  an  emolument  of  fairly  substantial  proportion. 
While  Mr.  Brown’s  tenure  of  office  has  not  been  free  from  contro¬ 
versy  which  at  one  period  occasioned  in  Nottingham  unnecessarily 
heated  feeling,  the  incidents  were  mainly  the  outcome  of  judgments 
pronounced  by  self-constituted  critics,  who  possessed  no  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  judge  of  technical  detail.  Results  have  adequately  war¬ 
ranted  the  methods  for  which  the  retiring  Engineer  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible;  and  for  alleviation  of  heavy  local  burdens  Nottingham 
ratepayers  owe  much  to  Mr.  Brown’s  wise  administration. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr.  W.  Rapley,  late  of  Gillingham  (Dorset),  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Manager  to  the  Hawkhurst  Gas  Company,  for  which  posi¬ 
tion  (it  was  advertised  in  the  “  Journal  ”  for  the  5th  inst.)  there 
were  a  large  number  of  applicants.  He  will  commence  his  duties 
on  the  7th  of  October. 

From  a  long  list  of  applicants,  in  response  to  the  invitation 
which  appeared  in  the  “Journal  ”  a  fortnight  ago,  for  the  position 
of  Manager  and  Secretary  to  the  Longridge  Gas  Company,  the 
Directors  have  appointed  Mr.  James  Lee,  at  present  Manager 
and  Secretary  of  the  Mullingar  Gas  Company.  Mr.  Lee  was 
formerly  at  Carnforth. 


OBITUARY. 


Alderman  Joseph  Collinson,  whose  death,  at  the  age  of  G5. 
was  recently  announced,  entered  the  Halifax  Town  Council  in 
1S91,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  work  in  connection  with  the  Gas 
Committee,  of  which  he  became  Vice-Chairman  in  1903,  and 
Chairman  in  1905.  For  several  years  he  had  a  seat  on  the 
Council  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  death  is  announced  as  having  taken  place  on  the  16th  inst., 
at  Pudsey,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gaunt,  of  Rodley.  The  deceased  was 
a  Director  of  the  Harrogate  Gas  Company,  and  at  the  interment 
last  Tuesday,  at  Pudsey  Cemetery,  the  Company  were  represented 
by  three  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Hoard — Messrs.  S.  Spencer, 
H.  Beaumont,  and  J.  W.  Knowles.  The  absence  from  town  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Company  (Mr.  F.  Barber)  and  some  pressing 
engagements  of  the  General  Manager  (Mr.  H.  Wilkinson)  pre¬ 
vented  their  attendance. 


Examination  Prizes. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  British  Gas  Industries  have 
(we  are  informed  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Griffith)  decided 
to  give  £10  10s.  in  prizes  annually  on  the  results  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute’s  Examinations  in  Gas  Supply  and 
Gas  Engineering  (Honours  Grade).  The  prizes  will  be  awarded 
as  follows:  Gas  Supply,  Honours  Grade:  First  Prize,  Three 
guineas;  Second  Prize,  Two  guineas.  Gas  Engineering,  Honours 
Grade:  First  Prize,  Three  guineas;  Second  Prize,  Two  guineas. 


The  Gas  Publicity  Campaign  in  Germany. 

The  German  central  organization  for  promoting  the  sale  of  gas 
reports  that  in  the  past  winter  180  lectures  on  the  use  of  gas  were 
given  by  three  ladies  under  its  auspices.  The  lectures  were  under¬ 
taken — as  to  78  for  municipal  gas-works,  as  to  78  for  gas-works 
owned  by  companies,  as  to  1 1  for  associations  and  exhibitions, 
and  as  to  the  remaining  13  for  places  which  are  not  yet  supplied 
with  gas,  but  in  which  a  supply  is  desired.  The  towns  where  the 
lectures  have  been  given  are  fairly  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
German  Empire,  except  that  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  has  so 
far  been  neglected.  Having  regard  to  tne  relatively  small  number 
of  gas-works  in  Germany  owned  by  private  companies,  it  is  pointed 
out,  as  evidence  of  the  greater  activity  of  private  companies  in 
promoting  business,  that  as  many  lectures  have  been  given  on 
their  behalf  as  on  behalf  of  corporation  gas  works. 


London  and  Southern  Junior  Association  Programme. 

The  first  item  on  the  programme  of  the  London  and  Southern 
District  Junior  Gas  Association  (of  which  Mr.  J.  G.  Clark  is  Presi¬ 
dent)  for  the  forthcoming  session  is  a  social  gathering  at  the 
Festival  of  Empire  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  next  Satur¬ 
day.  The  members  and  lady  friends  have  been  invited  by  the 
Directors  of  the  South  Suburban  Gas  Company  to  take  tea  in  the 
Garden  Club ;  and  the  party  will  assemble  near  the  large  clock 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Palace  at  3.45.  Subsequent  items  on 
the  programme  are  as  follows  :  (Jet.  27,  an  address  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Browne,  followed  by  an  address  by  the  President.  Nov.  n, 
visit  to  the  Old  Kent  Road  Station  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company.  Nov.  24,  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Stewart,  on  “  Carbon¬ 
izing,  with  Special  Reference  to  High  Makes.”  Dec.  2,  a  visit  to 
the  works  of  the  Gas-Meter  Company.  Dec.  15,  a  paper  by  Mr. 
S.  A.  Carpenter,  on  “  Hot  Water.”  Jan.  13,  an  afternoon  visit  to 
the  Westminster  compressing  station  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company ;  and  an  evening  visit  to  the  printing  works  of  the 
United  Newspapers,  Limited.  Jan.  26,  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Frost,  on  “  Efficient  Condensation  and  its  Advantage.”  Feb.  10, 
a  visit  to  the  Kensal  Green  Station  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany.  Feb.  23,  an  address  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Herring,  on  “  Construc¬ 
tional  Details,”  to  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  March  2, 
the  annual  dinner.  March  16,  a  visit  to  the  works  of  the  James 
Keith  and  Blackman  Company,  Limited.  March  29,  a  paper  by 
Mr.  F.  Caudwell,  on  the  “  Uses  of  Gas  for  Domestic  and  Industrial 
Purposes.”  April  13,  a  visit  to  the  works  of  the  Mitcham  and 
Wimbledon  Gas  Company.  April  26,  a  paper  by  Mr.  N.  B.  Hodg¬ 
kin,  on  the  “  Distribution  Department.”  May  1 1,  summer  meeting 
at  Margate,  and  a  visit  to  the  works  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Gas 
Company.  May  24,  the  annual  general  business  meeting. 


THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  GAS  AND  WATER, 

BY  MICHAEL  AND  WILL.* 

[Reviewed  by  A.  M.  Paddon,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.] 

Every  branch  of  industry  of  sufficient  importance  is  provided 
with  its  standard  legal  text-book  ;  but  it  is  rather  more  than 
doubtful  if  any  such  section  is  so  well  served  as  that  of  gas  and 
water  by  the  work  in  case. 

In  its  inception,  the  duty  of  compiling  this  text-book  was  most 
fortunately  committed  to  Counsel  of  the  standing  and  capacity  of 
William  Henry  Michael  and  J.  Shiress  Will.  Through  the  suc¬ 
cessive  editions  issued  from  time  to  time,  it  has  never  fallen  aw-ay 
from  its  high  initial  standard  of  excellence ;  and  the  sixth  edition 
markedly  supports  this  sustained  quality. 

With  something  like  1300  pages  of  closely-printed  matter — the 
closer  consideration  of  which  will  convince  the  reader  that  nothing 
contained  therein  could  be  dispensed  with  without  disadvantage — 
anything  more  than  a  general  survey  is  impossible. 

The  general  introduction  in  itself,  with  gas  and  water  legislation 
categorically  and  chronologically  arranged,  is  of  the  greatest 
practical  value.  Any  company  official  having  the  acquisition  of 
further  parliamentary  powers  in  contemplation,  and  having  satis¬ 
fied  himself  as  to  his  objectives,  can  by  reference  to  these 
schedules  immediately  apprise  himself  of  the  attitude  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  what  he  desires.  With  the “  Model  Bill”  added 
for  the  purpose  of  reference,  his  work  should  be  comparatively 
easy  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  Parliamentary  Agents. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Incorporated  Acts  peculiar  to  gas  and 
water  is  excellent ;  and  the  cases  appended  to  each  important 
section  are  clearly  and  concisely  stated  up  to  the  latest  practicable 
dates.  The  Act  of  1847  can  always  be  re-read  usefully,  affording 
as  it  does,  in  the  writer’s  humble  judgment,  an  example  of  the 
superiority  of  the  older  and  more  carefully  considered  legislation, 
as  against  modern  and  more  hurried  enactments.  Clauses  6  to 
12  are  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  gas  companies,  and  constitute 
such  a  complete  answer  in  themselves  to  any  attacks  on  the 
powers  they  convey,  that  they  can  always  be  studied  and  restudied 
with  advantage.  Nine  out  of  ten  managers  would  say  that  they 
are  conversant  with  the  provisions  of  these  sections ;  but  not  one 
in  a  hundred  could  support  close  examination  as  to  their  details. 
The  Metropolitan  Gas  Acts,  which,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out 
before  Parliamentary  Committees,  are  the  basis  of  provincial 
legislation,  are  here  dealt  with  separately  and  clearly.  Finally,  we 
have  the  Incorporated  Acts  of  a  general  character — such  as  the 
Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  of  1845 — thus  making  the 
work  absolutely  compendious. 

In  essaying  a  production  of  this  kind,  laymen,  however  consci¬ 
entious  their  work  may  be,  generally  fail  to  grasp  the  absolute 
necessity,  in  these  days  of  legislation  by  reference,  of  including 
General  Acts  together  with  special  ones;  and  many  works  are 
rendered  nearly  useless  by  this  omission. 

It  may  justly  be  said  of  this  new  edition  that  almost  every  legal 
problem  likely  to  arise  in  practice  can  be  completely  and  exhaus¬ 
tively  inquired  into  between  the  front  and  back  of  this  most 
excellent  book.  And  last,  but  not  least,  that  uncommon  thing,  a 
good  index,  is  provided. 

The  editor  of  this  edition  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  upon 
the  successful  way  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  office  of  his 
distinguished  predecessors. 

*  “Michael  and  Will  on  the  Law  Relating  to  Gas  and  Water.”  Sixth 
Edition.  By  Joshua  Scholefield,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  North- 
Eastern  Circuit,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  :  Butterworth  and  Co.,  Bell 
Yard,  Temple  Bar  ;  1911.  [Price  42s.] 


STATISTICS  OF  DUTCH  GAS=W0RKS.* 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  volume  of  statistics  of  the  work¬ 
ing  results  of  gas-works  in  Holland  for  the  year  1909,  which  has 
been  prepared  by  Heer  P.  Bolsius,  the  Manager  of  Bois-le-Duc 
Gas-Works,  Heer  M.  van  der  Horst  of  the  Amsterdam  Gas- 
Works,  and  Heer  G.  A.  Brender  h  Brandis  of  The  Hague  Gas- 
Works.  The  volume  follows  the  same  lines  as  previous  annual 
statistics;  but  this  year  Heeren  Bolsius  and  Van  der  Horst,  who 
have  been  solely  responsible  for  previous  volumes,  have  had  the 
assistance  of  Heer  Brender  £1  Brandis  in  compiling  it. 

The  particulars  contained  in  the  present  issue  relate  to  138  gas 
undertakings,  as  compared  with  129  and  121  in  the  statistics  for 
1908  and  1907.  [See  “  Journal,”  Vol.  CX.,  p.  366.]  The  rapid 
growth  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  volumes  of  statistics  is 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  the  authorities  of  Dutch 
gas-works  of  their  utility  and  value.  Only  a  few  quite  unim¬ 
portant  undertakings  have  not  contributed  the  desired  information 


*  “  Statistiek  Overzicht  der  Bedrijfsresultaten  van  de  Gemeentegas- 
fabrieken  en  eenige  particuliere  gasfabrieken  in  Nederland,  in  1909.” 
Bewerkt  door  P.  Bolsius,  ’s-Hertogenbosch,  M.  van  der  Horst,  Amsterdam, 
en  G.  A.  Brender  k  Brandis,  ’s-Gravenhage.  Vertrouwelijke  Mededeeling. 
C.  N.  Teulings,  ’s-Hertogenbosch ;  1911. 
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to  the  present  volume.  Fuller  information  is  given  in  many  re¬ 
spects  than  in  the  earlier  annual  volumes  of  statistics.  The  ex¬ 
haustiveness  of  the  present  volume  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  statement  of  the  headings  under  which  the  particulars 
are  arranged  :  Population  of  town  and  suburbs  supplied  ;  date  of 
foundation  of  gas-works  and  name  of  present  manager;  amount 
of  English  and  German  coal  carbonized,  and  make  of  gas  per 
metric  ton  ;  quantities  and  nature  of  enriching  materials  used ; 
total  make  of  coal  gas  and  of  water  gas ;  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  make  of  gas  per  mensem  and  per  diem  ;  gas  storage  capacity 
of  works  ;  number  of  settings  and  retorts  and  their  description, 
and  extent  of  their  use  during  year  ;  number  and  description  of 
water-gas  generators,  and  amount  and  nature  of  materials  used 
in  water  gas  manufacture  ;  illuminating  power  and  calorific 
value  of  water  gas  made,  and  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  con¬ 
tained  in  it  ;  consumption  of  gas  for  public  lighting  and  by  private 
consumers  through  ordinary  meters  and  through  prepayment 
meters,  and  consumption  in  other  directions ;  make  and  quality  of 
various  bye-products  ;  details  of  street  lighting  and  of  number  of 
gas-meters  employed  ;  distributing  pressure  ;  length  of  mains  in 
district  ;  amount  of  oxide  used  in  purification,  and  whether  air  is 
used  for  revivification  in  situ  ;  average  illuminating  power  of  gas 
supplied  and  description  of  photometer  used,  and  average  calorific 
power  of  gas  and  description  of  calorimeter  used,  with  number  of 
times  of  testing.  An  appendix  gives  certain  further  particulars  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  works. 

It  will  be  seen  how  valuable  to  those  interested  in  the  gas  supply 
of  their  country  such  a  compilation  is.  We  refrain  from  giving 
extracts  from  the  information  furnished  by  the  statistics  because 
the  compilation  is  stated  to  be  confidential.  It  is,  we  believe, 
primarily  prepared  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Dutch  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Gas  Engineers,  which  defrays  the  cost  of  its  publication, 
but  nevertheless  is  made  accessible  to  any  persons  interested. 


LABOUR  DISPUTES  DURING  1910. 


While  the  entire  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  its 
attention  more  or  less  focussed  upon  the  strike  fever  which  has 
lately,  and  with  unusual  severity,  attacked  various  sections  of  the 
working  classes,  there  is  issued  the  report  of  the  Labour  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  “  Strikes  and  Lock-Outs  in  1910.” 
It  is  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  series  ;  and  it  bears  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Sir  G.  R.  Askwith.  There  is  also  dealt  with  the  work 
of  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards  ;  but  this  portion  may 
be  left  over  for  notice  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 

The  disputes  of  last  year  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  when 
later  statistics  come  to  be  prepared,  they  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  more  serious  than  those  for  the  immediately  preceding 
twelve  months.  At  the  same  time,  1910  was,  as  the  report  points 
out,  marked  by  considerable  industrial  disturbance.  The  number 
of  workpeople  involved  in  disputes  commencing  during  the  year 
was  the  highest  since  1893;  while  the  aggregate  duration  of  all 
the  disputes  in  progress  during  the  year  has  been  exceeded  on 
only  four  occasions  within  the  last  eighteen  years.  This  regret¬ 
table  state  of  affairs  was  caused  by  great  disputes  in  the  coal 
trade  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  South  Wales,  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  cotton-spinning  industry  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
These  five  disputes  alone  affected  265,100  workpeople  at  the 
establishments  concerned,  and  involved  a  loss  in  time  of  over 
65  million  working  days.  In  addition  to  this,  of  course,  there  has 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  the  serious  consequences  to  many 
persons  indirectly  affected.  Of  the  385,085  workpeople  directly 
involved  in  the  disputes  commenced  in  1910,  114,793,  or  nearly  30 
per  cent.,  were  engaged  in  disputes  on  questions  regarding  the 
employment  of  particular  classes  or  persons.  This  percentage 
was  unusually  high — a  fact  explained  by  the  trouble  in  the  cotton 
industry,  which  involved  102,000  workpeople,  and  arose  out  of  the 
discharge  of  one  man.  Next  in  importance  as  regards  numbers 
involved  were  disputes  on  questions  of  hours  of  labour,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  91,927  workpeople,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Chiefly 
responsible  for  this  figure  were  the  disputes  in  the  coal-mining  in¬ 
dustry  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  over  the  re-arrangement 
of  working  hours  entailed  by  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1908. 
Disputes  regarding  questions  of  wages  affected  76,474  workpeople, 
or  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  total.  This  is  a  cause  of  trouble  which, 
in  relation  to  the  total  number  of  employees  concerned  in  disputes 
in  any  particular  year,  is  always  of  a  very  fluctuating  character. 
In  the  past  ten  years  the  proportion  of  workpeople  involved  in 
wages  disputes  (as  compared  with  other  troubles)  has  ranged 
between  79  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent.  Disputes  on  details  of 
working  arrangements  were  more  numerous  in  1910  than  in  any  of 
the  eight  previous  years  ;  and  cases  arising  from  refusals  to  work 
with  non-unionists,  and  out  of  other  questions  of  Trade  Union 
principle,  were  more  numerous  than  in  the  two  preceding  years — 
the  coal  mining  industry  being  responsible  for  the  great  bulk  of 
them,  owing  to  the  sustained  efforts  of  the  South  Wales  Miners’ 
Federation  to  compel  all  non-unionists  to  join  their  ranks. 

A  table  which  is  of  general  interest  is  that  showing  to  what 
extent  the  disputes  of  the  year  were  settled  in  favour  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  or  the  workpeople,  or  else  were  compromised.  In  disputes 
arising  out  of  demands  for  increased  wages,  no  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  workpeople  involved  obtained  complete  success. 
There  were,  however,  compromises  representing  some  advance  in 
wages  arranged  by  74  per  cent,  of  the  workpeople ;  while  some 


14  per  cent,  failed  to  gain  anything.  Generally  speaking,  disputes 
arising  out  of  resistance  to  proposed  reductions  in  wages  were 
compromised.  In  all  the  wages  disputes  of  the  year,  8  per  cent, 
of  the  workpeople  directly  involved  were  successful  in  attaining 
their  objects,  14  per  cent,  were  unsuccessful,  and  75  per  cent, 
effected  compromises.  Hours  of  labour  disputes  over  the  Coal 
Mines  Act  were  amicably  settled  at  a  number  of  the  collieries 
concerned.  As  to  questions  of  Trade  Union  principle  (in  many  of 
which  cases  the  disputes  were  between  one  body  of  workpeople 
and  another,  and  not  between  employers  and  employees)  most  of 
the  strikes  were  successful ;  and  in  connection  with  troubles 
regarding  the  employment  of  particular  classes  or  persons,  the 
results  were  about  equally  divided.  In  other  classes  of  disputes, 
the  balance  of  success  was,  on  the  whole,  against  the  workpeople. 
Taking  all  disputes  of  the  year  together,  no  more  than  i6-3  per 
cent,  of  the  workpeople  directly  involved  were  completely  success¬ 
ful  in  attaining  their  object ;  and  this  proportion,  it  is  pointed  out, 
would  be  materially  reduced  if  disputes  concerning  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  non-unionists  (which  do  not  usually  concern  the  employers 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  disputes)  were  excluded.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  workpeople  who  were  unsuccessful  was  i3‘6  per  cent., 
and  of  those  who  effected  compromises  6g-5  per  cent.  In  a  small 
number  of  cases  no  settlement  had  been  arrived  at  when  the  year 
closed.  The  proportion  of  workpeople  successful  in  the  previous 
year  was  about  5  per  cent,  smaller  than  on  this  occasion,  while 
that  in  favour  of  employers  was  9  per  cent,  greater — 3  per  cent, 
more  cases  having  been  compromised  in  1910  than  in  1909. 

The  total  number  of  disputes  which  began  last  year  was  531, 
as  compared  with  436  in  1909,  and  399  in  1908.  The  persons 
directly  and  indirectly  involved  numbered  515,165  last  year,  as 
against  300,819  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  employees 
indirectly  involved  are  those  thrown  out  of  work  at  the  establish¬ 
ments  where  the  disputes  occurred,  although  not  themselves  on 
strike  or  locked  out.  Workpeople  indirectly  involved  at  other 
establishments  than  those  at  which  the  disputes  occurred  are  not 
included.  The  aggregate  duration  of  all  the  disputes  in  progress 
during  the  year  amounted  to  over  gf  million  working  days.  In 
1910,  the  mining  and  quarrying  industries  accounted  for  the 
greatest  number  of  workpeople  involved  in  disputes — that  is  to 
say,  over  57  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  workpeople  engaged 
in  industrial  operations  who  were  involved  in  disputes  last  year 
(though  the  number  of  persons  concerned  was  the  highest  recorded 
since  1893)  was  no  more  than  5  per  cent. — which  figure  compares 
with  2-g  per  cent,  in  the  years  1909  and  1908.  The  proportion 
was  again  highest  in  the  coal-mining  industry,  where  it  amounted 
to  28‘9  per  cent.,  and  it  was  lowest  in  the  building  trades.  The 
aggregate  duration  of  all  disputes  in  progress  in  1910 — 9,894,831 
working  days — was  about  one  three- hundredth  of  the  whole 
number  of  working  days  available  for  the  industrial  population, 
exclusive  of  agricultural  labourers  and  seamen.  In  other  words, 
the  amount  of  working  time  lost  owing  to  disputes  last  year  was 
less  than  one  day  per  head  of  the  industrial  population.  In  the 
coal-mining  industry  the  average  loss  of  time  was  about  five  days 
per  head  of  those  employed  ;  while  in  the  metal,  engineering,  and 
shipbuilding  trades  it  amounted  to  about  two-and-a-quarter  days 
per  head.  As  is  generally  the  case,  the  majority  of  the  disputes 
were  of  short  duration — 259  of  the  531  disputes  which  began  in 
1910,  or  49  per  cent.,  having  lasted  less  than  a  week,  while  the 
proportion  lasting  less  than  two  months  formed  87  per  cent,  of 
the  total. 

Of  the  9,894,831  working  days  lost  in  1910,  the  mining  and 
quarrying  industries  accounted  for  nearly  56  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  time  lost  by  disputes  in  the  coal-mining  industry  was 
5,476,260  working  days,  and  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  highest 
figure  recorded  since  1898 — the  year  of  the  dispute  in  the  South 
Wales  coalfield.  This  big  loss  of  time  was,  of  course,  due  to  the 
protracted  disputes  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  South 
Wales.  Other  mining  and  quarrying  industries  accounted  for 
only  47,900  days.  Of  the  224  disputes  in  the  mining  and  quarry¬ 
ing  industries  which  began  in  igio,  wages  accounted  for  122, 
hours  of  labour  for  12,  employment  of  particular  classes  or  per¬ 
sons  for  23,  working  arrangements  for  37,  Trades  Unionism  for 
23,  sympathetic  disputes  for  5,  and  miscellaneous  causes  for  2. 
Of  all  these  questions,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  men  were 
concerned  in  the  twelve  “  hours  of  labour  ”  disputes.  The  23 
trades  unionism  disputes  ended  as  follows:  In  favour  of  the  work¬ 
people,  17 ;  in  favour  of  employers,  5.  One  case  is  classed  as 
indefinite  or  unsettled.  Altogether  in  the  mining  and  quarrying 
industry,  the  proportion  of  workpeople  directly  involved  who 
were  successful  in  the  disputes  beginning  in  1910  was  i8-8  per 
cent.,  unsuccessful  14^2  per  cent.,  compromised  65’8  per  cent., 
indefinite  or  unsettled  i'2  per  cent. 


We  have  received  from  the  Principal  of  the  Northampton 
Polytechnic  Institute,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  E.C.  (Dr.  R. 
Mullineux  Walmsley),  a  copy  of  the  recently  issued  “  Announce¬ 
ments  ”  for  the  session  1911-12.  There  are  day  and  evening 
courses  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  electro-chemistry, 
and  technical  optics;  and  in  the  evening  classes  a  series  of  lectures 
on  illuminating  engineering  will  be  given  by  various  specialists. 
These  lectures  constitute  an  important  development  in  the  work 
of  the  Institute.  The  evening  classes  commenced  last  night ;  and 
the  day  ones  will  start  next  Monday.  Full  details  of  the  sylla¬ 
buses  of  the  courses  and  the  equipment  of  the  Institute  will  be 
found  in  the  “  Announcements.” 
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HYGIENIC  VALUE  OF  GAS  LIGHTING. 

The  current  number  of  the  “Illuminating  Engineer”  of  New 
York  contains  an  article  on  the  above-named  subject  by  Mr.  R.  F. 
Pierce,  in  the  course  of  which  he  makes  the  following  remarks. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  gas  lighting,  and  one  that, 
strangely  enough,  has  received  little  or  no  attention,  is  the  highly 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  air  in  illuminated  interiors. 
As  this  effect  is  not  at  all  obvious,  but  on  the  contrary  the  reverse 
would,  upon  casual  consideration,  appear  to  be  true,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  facts  in  the  case  should  be  set  forth  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  the  rational  comparison  of  different  illumi- 
nants  in  this  respect.  Many  people  carelessly  and  unthinkingly 
assume  that  because  the  burning  of  a  gaslight  discharges  products 
of  combustion  into  the  room,  a  perceptible  vitiation  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  must  result.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  precise  reverse  is  the 
case;  and  this  really  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  to 
gas  over  electricity  for  illuminating  purposes. 

The  combustion  of  gas  produces  from  a  chemical  standpoint 
four  different  effects  upon  the  air  taken  from  the  room,  mixed  with 
the  gas  in  the  burner  and  discharged  back  into  the  room.  These 
effects  are  :  (1)  The  amount  of  oxygen  is  reduced.  (2)  The 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (C02)  is  increased.  (3)  A  very 
small  amount  of  sulphurous  gas  (SOa)  is  generally  added.  (4) 
Organic  impurities  and  deleterious  substances  are  removed  by 
incineration.  The  first,  second,  and  third  effects  are  caused  by 
the  oxygen  combining  with  the  carbon  and  sulphur  contained  in 
the  gas;  and  this  oxidizing  process  generates  heat  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  raise  the  mantle  to  the  temperature  of  incandescence 
— 1500°  Fahr.,  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  fourth  effect. 

The  physical  effects  produced  upon  the  air  are :  (1)  The  tem¬ 
perature  is  increased.  (2)  The  circulation  of  the  air  in  the  room 
is  accelerated,  and  the  ventilation  from  the  outside  is  increased. 
As  the  quality  of  the  air  in  the  room  at  any  time  depends  upon 
the  interaction  of  the  incoming  fresh  air  upon  the  products  of 
combustion  discharged  from  the  burners  and  the  organic  matter 
exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  room,  it 
is  necessary  to  investigate  the  inter-effects  of  all  three. 

On  account  of  the  tendency  of  heated  air  to  expand,  become 
lighter,  and  rise,  the  presence  of  any  source  of  heat  in  a  room 
produces  a  certain  circulation  of  the  air,  which  serves  a  double 
purpose.  In  the  first  place,  the  heated  air  is  cooled  by  contact 
with  successive  portions  of  the  relatively  cool  walls ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  temperature  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  room 
tends  to  increase,  while  that  in  the  lower  portion  tends  to  decrease 
below  that  which  would  prevail  without  circulation.  This  pro¬ 
duces  an  unbalanced  pressure  from  the  outside,  tending  to  draw 
fresh  air  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  through  crevices,  joints,  and 
other  openings,  and  also  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  ordinarily 
realized  through  the  walls  themselves.  The  same  action  tends  to 
expel  the  air  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  room  in  the  same  manner; 
and  this  tendency  is,  of  course,  greatly  augmented  by  increased 
facilities  for  ventilation. 

As  a  gas-lamp  produces  about  six  times  as  much  heat  as  a 
Mazda  or  tungsten  lamp  of  equal  illuminating  power,  it  follows 
that  the  ventilating  effect  is  correspondingly  greater.  At  first 
thought,  it  might  appear  that  the  use  of  gas-lamps  for  ventilating 
purposes  would  be  very  inefficient,  and  that  their  effect  would  be 
practically  negligible.  While  positive  assurance  derived  from 
actual  installations  is  submitted  later  on,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  at  this  point  to  the  fact  that  in  many  chemical  labora¬ 
tories,  where  the  air  is  being  constantly  vitiated  by  noxious 
vapours,  the  principal  means  of  exhausting  the  contaminated  air 
is  through  the  use  of  an  open  gas-jet  placed  in  a  suitable  vent. 
The  ventilation  produced  must,  of  course,  be  far  more  effective 
than  that  required  for  any  ordinary  purpose,  as  the  contamination 
of  the  air  is  exceptionally  rapid.  Of  course,  in  making  use  of  the 
ventilating  properties  of  gas-burners,  a  balance  must  be  struck 
between  the  amount  of  radiant  heat  generated  and  the  rapidity 
of  ventilation.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  foulness  of  the  air  is 
always  decreased  by  increasing  the  amount  of  heat  generated  in 
the  room.  This  is,  of  course,  perfectly  obvious.  The  writer  only 
purposes  showing  that  under  the  conditions  usually  met  in  lighting 
practice  the  substitution  of  gas  for  eleclric  lighting  will  generally 
produce  this  effect — other  conditions  being  equal. 

In  considering  the  concurrent  effects  of  light  sources  and  the 
incoming  air  upon  the  average  quality  of  the  interior  air  at  any 
moment,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  vitiating  substances.  Generally  speaking,  these  are  divided 
into  two  classes — those  emitted  by  the  respiration,  both  from  the 
lungs  and  the  skin  of  the  people  in  the  room,  and  those  emitted 
by  the  illuminants.  The  first  class  includes  germs  of  the  diseases 
transmitted  by  germs,  which,  when  taken  from  the  air  into  the 
system  through  the  mouth  or  skin,  will  produce  their  characteristic 
diseases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  supposedly  fresh  air  from  the 
exterior  is  often  heavily  laden  with  germs  of  this  character.  More 
commonly  than  any  other  are  felt  the  effects  of  the  vitiation  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  organic  matter  in  a  greater  or  less  advanced  stage 
of  decay  exhaled  by  the  lungs.  This  produces  the  stuffiness  in  a 
poorly  ventilated  room  which  is  sometimes  ignorantly  attributed 
to  carbonic  acid  gas. 

As  between  gas  and  electric  lighting,  the  former  is  the  only  one 
contributing  any  products  of  combustion  whatever  ;  and  these  are 
carbonic  acid  gas,  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  water.  Carbonic  acid 
gas  is  present  in  the  purest  of  outdoor  air  in  the  proportion  of 


about  four  parts  in  10,000,  and  produces  no  discomfort  or  ill- 
effects  if  less  than  225  parts  in  10,000  of  air  are  present.  On 
account  of  the  ability  of  gases  to  diffuse  through  even  the  tightest 
walls  used  in  building  construction,  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  interiors  rarely  rises  above  20  parts  in  10,000,  though 
for  experimental  purposes  this  proportion  has  been  made  as  high 
as  50  parts  in  10,000.  This  was  accomplished  only  by  resorting  to 
exceptional  means  to  secure  a  high  percentage  of  this  gas.  Thus, 
practically  speaking,  it  may  be  said  it  is  impossible  in  practice 
to  obtain  enough  carbonic  acid  gas  in  an  ordinary  room  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  bodily  functions,  even  when  the 
most  sensitive  tests  are  employed  to  detect  such  effects. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  when  present  is  in  such  almost  infinitesimal 
quantities  that  it  is  disregarded  by  investigators,  so  far  as  effects  on 
the  health  are  concerned,  though  unscrupulous  or  ignorant  sales¬ 
men  of  lighting  appliances  frequently  attempt  to  make  capital  of 
it.  While  it  is  in  the  quantities  found  entirely  harmless  to  the 
human  organism,  it  has  a  decided  sterilizing  effect  as  regards 
disease  germs. 

While  it  is  true  that  carbonic  acid  gas  artificially  produced — 
that  is,  by  the  combustion  of  gas — is  entirely  innocuous  in  any 
quantity  met  with  in  human  habitations,  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  such  quantities  of  this  gas  exhaled  from  the  lungs  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  sanitary  conditions.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  even  15  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  10,000,  if  arising  from 
the  respiration  of  human  beings,  indicates  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  highly  obnoxious  or  even 
harmful. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  vitiation  of  air 
by  human  beings  is  generally  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  because  it  indicates  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
which  has  been  given  off  in  the  same  period  ;  and  while  the  latter 
(which  is  the  real  source  of  pollution)  is  difficult  to  measure,  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  easily  determined.  From  a  sanitary  stand¬ 
point,  therefore,  figures  regarding  the  quantities  in  which  carbonic 
acid  gas  indicates  harmful  conditions  apply  only  to  this  gas  when 
thrown  off  by  the  lungs,  and  not  to  the  same  gas  produced  by 
artificial  means  such  as  the  operation  of  gas  lights. 

It  is  evident  that  the  absurd  practice  of  rating  each  gas-burner 
as  equal  to  a  certain  number  of  human  beings  in  vitiating  the  air 
in  interiors  is  not  only  highly  ridiculous,  but  precisely  opposite  to 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  the  testimony  of  established 
facts ;  for  the  presence  of  gas-burners  actually  removes  the 
vitiating  matter. 

[In  order  to  substantiate  these  statements,  the  author  sum¬ 
marizes  very  briefly  the  valuable  paper  contributed  to  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute  about  three  years  ago  by  Dr.  Samuel  Rideal, 
and  given  in  the  “Journal,”  Vol.  CL,  pp.  613,  686.] 

In  the  general  summary,  Dr.  Rideal  stated,  first,  that  gas- 
burners  give  rise  to  stronger  air  currents  and  invariably  produce 
a  more  active  ventilation  and  diffusion  of  air  than  electric  lights. 
Hence,  along  with  the  products  of  the  gas-burner,  the  exhalations 
of  the  persons  present  were  more  rapidly  removed.  Secondly, 
the  ascending  currents  of  air  from  the  gas  lights  on  reaching  the 
ceilings  rapidly  parted  with  their  heat,  which  was  conducted  away 
by  the  rafters  and  joists.  Thirdly,  the  electric  lamps  produced 
more  heat  than  is  commonly  accredited  to  them  ;  and  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  unexpected  result  that  the  average  temperature 
of  the  room  was  practically  the  same  under  either  illuminant,  and 
that  the  electric  light  did  not  show  the  superiority  in  coolness 
usually  claimed. 

While  the  careful  and  exhaustive  tests  of  Dr.  Rideal  would 
appear  to  be  most  convincing  as  regards  the  absence  of  the 
noxious  products  sometimes  ignorantly  attributed  to  gas-burners, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  note,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ultra-scep¬ 
tical,  that  nearly  all  competent  authorities  agree  that  even  if  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  contents  of  the  air  were  increased  (which  is 
not  the  case)  such  increase  could  not  produce  ill-effects.  Dr. 
Angus  Smith  shut  himself  in  an  air-tight  chamber  with  a  lighted 
candle,  and  remained  until  the  candle  was  extinguished  by  the 
high  carbon  dioxide  content  produced  (229  parts  in  10,000) ;  yet 
lie  felt  no  ill-effects.  Dr.  Richardson  removed  all  the  carbon 
dioxide  from  air  that  had  once  been  breathed,  and  found  that 
animals  introduced  into  such  air  dwindled  away  rapidly  and  died. 
Pettenkofer  found  that  100  parts  of  carbon  dioxide  in  10,000 
parts  of  air  were  not  injurious  to  human  beings  ;  while  one-tenth 
the  amount  of  this  gas  derived  from  lung  and  skin  exhalations 
rendered  the  air  unfit  for  human  habitation  for  any  length  of 
time.  Proof  of  a  similar  nature  from  the  experiments  of  recog¬ 
nized  authorities  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  bugbear  of  increased  carbon 
dioxide  content  from  gas-burners  may  not  only  be  said  to  exist 
only  in  the  imaginations  of  interested  exploiters  of  competitive 
illuminants,  but,  furthermore,  if  it  did  exist,  would  be  perfectly 
harmless.  Another  feature  of  even  greater  importance  is  the 
effect  upon  the  eye.  This  subject  has  been  carefully  avoided  by 
the  antagonists  of  gas  lighting  with  that  discretion  which  is  the 
better  part  of  valour. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  in  calling  attention  to  the 
alleged  shortcomings  of  gas  lighting  from  a  hygienic  standpoint, 
its  antagonists  have  only  succeeded  in  shifting  the  burden  of  proof 
of  the  absence  of  unhygienic  qualities  on  to  their  own  shoulders. 


Dr.  G.  Marconi  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Junior  In¬ 
stitution  of  Engineers,  in  succession  to  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  h.R.S. 
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THE  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION  AT  OLYMPIA. 


We  can  congratulate  the  electrical  industry  on  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  their  extensive  exhibition  at  Olympia  which  was — follow¬ 
ing  an  inaugural  banquet  at  the  Trocadero  Restaurant  the  previous 
evening — opened  last  Saturday  by  the  veteran  electrical  expert 
(Sir  William  H.  Preece,  K.C.B.,  the  President),  and  will  continue 
open  until  Oct.  21.  We  can  also  congratulate  the  majority  of  the 
exhibitors  upon  the  close  completion  of  their  stands  by  the  open¬ 
ing  day.  They  worked  for  most  part  zealously  to  that  end ;  and 
their  success  is  a  pattern  to  others.  We  can  further  congratulate 
our  competitors  upon  the  interest  that  they  managed  to  arouse 
in  newspaper  land  prior  to  the  exhibition.  But  nevertheless  we 
cannot  congratulate  them  upon  the  amount  of  interest  that  the 
public  has  shown,  during  the  first  days,  in  the  display  ;  but  perhaps 
public  patronage  will  come  later,  though  there  are  groanings, 
sincere  and  deep,  at  the  present  neglect  of  electricity  suppliers 
in  the  matter  of  buying  admission  tickets  in  bulk,  and  then  distri¬ 
buting  them  gratis  among  the  public.  When  a  householder  has 
to  pay  fares  for  himself  and  the  supreme  being  in  his  domestic 
affairs  to  reach  Olympia,  and  then  to  pay  is.  each  for  admission, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  what  is  purely  an  elaborate  advertise¬ 
ment,  he  looks  at  the  shillings  to  be  expended,  and  calculates  that 
it  will  go  some  way  towards  a  better  evening’s  entertainment  at  a 
theatre  or  elsewhere.  The  electrical  papers  have  all  administered 
to  the  electricity  purveyors  a  little  admonition  on  the  subject ; 
and  the  “  Electrical  Review  ”  has  warned  them  that  that  savage 
beast  “  the  gas  tiger  is  alert  and  athirst  for  the  consumer’s  blood.” 
This  is  strikingly  characteristic ;  but  it  may  serve  its  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  apathetic  suppliers. 

Hope,  Glare,  and  Safety. 

Great  things  are  expected  from  the  month’s  display,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  inaction  of  the  suppliers  prior  to  the  opening,  and  the 
irresponsiveness  of  the  public  on  the  occasion.  One  of  our  elec¬ 
trical  contemporaries  “  hopes  and  believes  that  the  exhibition  will 
mark  the  turning-point  in  our  industrial  history ;  ”  and  another 
says  “  it  bids  fair  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  electrical 
progress.”  We  shall  see.  Altogether  the  exhibition  comprises 
some  300  exhibitors,  occupying  330  stands.  What  they  have  to 
show  proves  a  larger  solid  advance  since  the  last  exhibition  on 
industrial  rather  than  on  domestic  lines— limiting  our  observation 
to  the  part  of  the  electrical  industry  with  which  we  come  into 
competition.  In  lighting,  progress  has  been  made  in  efficiency 
through  the  metallic  filament  lamp  ;  but  even  so  there  is  little  in 
the  exhibition  of  which  we  had  not  knowledge  before,  and  nothing 
which  (in  view  of  the  advances  of  gas  lighting)  occasions  the 
slightest  alarm.  In  some  parts  of  the  exhibition,  the  lighting  is 
much  overdone ;  and  all  the  teachings  of  the  illuminating  evan¬ 
gelicals  respecting  the  evils  of  high  intrinsic  brilliancy  and  of 
glare  are  here  violated.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case  that  those 
visitors  who  have  any  respect  for  their  eyes  had  better  go  armed 
with  coloured  glasses.  It  is  an  instance  of  effect  being  sought  by 
extravagance,  which  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  rules  laid  down 
by  electricians  for  obtaining  economy.  The  smoked  glasses  are 
the  only  precaution  necessary,  if  the  visitors  are  endowed  with 
sufficient  nous  to  discriminate  between  the  genuinely  fair  and  the 
hyperbolic  utterances  of  the  stand  attendants.  On  the  ground 
of  safety,  there  is  as  much  assurance  as  can  be  given.  We  learn 
that  the  use  of  flexibles  in  the  exhibition  has  been  discouraged  ; 
and  all  wires  within  reach  of  the  public,  it  was  ruled,  should  be  en¬ 
closed  in  wood  casing,  or  other  approved  covering.  Unenclosed 
conductors,  too,  it  was  ordered,  should  not  be  in  contact  with  bunting 
or  other  inflammable  material.  Again,  in  the  application  forms  for 
electricity  supply  issued  by  the  management  to  the  exhibitors,  there 
is  a  most  useful  summary  of  the  safety  precautions  necessary  in 
wiring  and  illuminating  stands.  According  to  a  paragraph  in  an 
electrical  paper,  we  further  observe  that  the  Radium  Fire  Extin¬ 
guisher  Company,  Limited,  have  made  “  arrangements  to  loan 
radium  extinguishers  to  exhibitors  for  use  on  their  stands  during 
the  period  of  the  exhibition,  at  a  nominal  charge.  .  .  .  This 

extinguisher  has  proved  its  ability  to  deal  successfully  with  fires 
caused  by  high-tension  electric  currents  ;  arcs  of  2000  volts  having 
easily  been  extinguished  under  test  conditions  in  London  electric 
lighting  works.”  Then  Simplex  Conduits,  Limited  (who  in  their 
advertisements  appear  to  claim  that  safety  in  electric  installa¬ 
tion  depends  largely  upon  adopting  their  systems  of  wiring,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others)  are  showing  a  “  Simplex”  electric  and  petrol 
fire  extinguisher,  in  which  a  fluid  is  used  which  is  a  non-con¬ 
ductor,  and  which  will  “  therefore  extinguish  a  fire  on  an  electric 
conductor,  whilst  the  current  is  on,  and  also  a  short-current  in 
electrical  machinery  whilst  in  motion.”  Of  course,  we  take  it 
that  the  extinguisher  is  for  use  on  systems  of  wiring  that  Simplex 
Conduits,  Limited,  do  not  supply.  However,  they  particularly 
direct  the  attention  of  central  station  engineers  to  this  fire-ex¬ 
tinguishing  appliance  for  use  behind  switchboards.  1  he  British 
Fire  Appliances  Company  (whose  extinguisher  has  been  specified 
by  the  Metropolitan  Police  for  service  on  electric  motor  buses) 
are  also  showing  “efficient  fire  extincteurs.”  Further,  touching 
the  question  of  safety,  we  learn  that  the  internal  illumination  of 
Olympia  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Lighting  Com¬ 
pany,  who  themselves  suffered  from  a  fire  recently  at  their  works. 
It  is  also  remarked  that  an  inverted  gas-lamp  hangs  outside  the 
entrance  hall,  among  the  electric  lamps — presumably  for  safety. 


So  far  we  see  safety  is  very  well  provided  for  by  rules,  appliances, 
and  experience. 

A  Large  Range  of  Exhibits. 

It  is  seen  by  the  immense  flashing  sign  on  the  front  of  the 
building  that  the  main  object  of  the  display  is  to  demonstrate 
lighting,  heating,  cooking,  and  power.  But  the  heating  and  cook¬ 
ing  appliances,  especially  the  latter,  sink  into  insignificance  amid 
so  much  else  in  the  actual  display  inside.  Several  exhibitors  are 
showing  cooking  and  heating  appliances;  but  they  are  not  so 
prominent  as  we  imagined  they  would  be.  Our  province  is  not  to 
survey  the  exhibits  in  detail ;  but  to  indicate  the  enormous  range 
of  electrical  goods  on  view,  we  may  mention  some  of  the  classes. 
It  cannot  be  to  the  ease  of  the  minds  of  electricity  suppliers  to 
find  how  extensive  are  the  private  generating  sets  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  ;  and  how  persistent  is  the  information  that  they  are  more 
economical  and  safe  than  taking  a  supply  for  lighting  and  heating 
from  an  ordinary  distribution  system,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of 
distribution  and  the  distribution  losses  are  saved,  and  there  is  less 
danger  of  collapse  than  will  obtain  on  any  central  station  system. 
There  are  also  dynamos  and  motors.  Among  oil-engines,  the 
Diesel  and  the  Hornsby  are  prominent.  The  gas-engine  makers 
are  not  generally  in  evidence  on  this  occasion — in  fact,  the  only 
suction-gas  plant,  so  far  as  was  observed,  is  the  Hornsby.  1  here 
are  electrically  worked  coal  elevators  and  conveyors,  electric 
lifts,  stokers  for  boilers,  motors,  power  presses,  mining  appliances, 
meters  (slots  are  not  prominent),  switchboards,  fool-proof  switch- 
gears,  wires  and  cables,  batteries,  electric  lamps  of  all  descriptions, 
electric  heating  and  cooking  appliances,  electric  signs,  ventilating 
fans,  switches,  electric  bells,  hand  and  pocket  lamps,  lamp-globes, 
measuring  instruments,  medical  appliances,  telephones,  wireless 
and  other  telegraphy,  vacuum  cleaners,  knife-sharpeners,  water¬ 
proofs,  &c.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  interesting  show. 

Lamps  and  Lighting. 

In  connection  with  lighting,  there  is  not  much  that  calls  for 
special  notice  here.  The  flame  arc  lamps — the  competitors  of 
our  high-pressure  lamps — are  there  flickering  and  spluttering  in 
the  same  old  manner.  Efforts  have  lately  been  directed  to  secure 
with  them  longer  burning  hours,  to  effect  much-needed  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  magazine  type,  and  to  get  them  down  (even  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  efficiency)  to  lower  powers,  with  the  view  of  producing  them 
to  compete  with  the  metallic  filament  lamp.  But  we  are  afraid 
that  the  metallic  filament  lamp  has  cut  the  ground  from  under 
their  shaky  feet.  The  predecessors  in  the  arc  lamp  line  do  not 
make  any  bold  show  on  this  occasion ;  but  they  still  hang  on— 
possibly  hoping  that,  by  some  providential  interposition  on  their 
behalf,  they  may  obtain  a  new  lease  of  life.  1  he  carbon  fila¬ 
ment  lamp  does  not  make  much  of  a  show.  The  metallic  filament 
is  the  one  upon  which  the  electrical  industry  has  almost  univer¬ 
sally  placed  reliance  for  ordinary  purposes — the  units  for  ordinary 
voltages  (without  the  use  of  transformers)  now  running  from  fairly 
low  candle  powers  (the  equivalent  of  the  bijou  inverted  gas-lamp) 
up  to  1000-candle  power.  But  the  lamp  about  which  the  makers 
say  much  is  the  “Mazda”  (of  the  British  Thomson-Houston 
Company),  with  drawn  wire  filaments,  which,  it  is  claimed,  have 
placed  pressed  filament  lamps  in  the  background.  The  wires 
being  in  “one  continuous,  uniform  length  ”  are  described  as  won¬ 
derfully  strong.  The  lamp,  it  is  contended  (what  will  the  many 
other  lamp  makers  have  to  say  to  this?),  is  a  great  advance  over 
the  ordinary  kind,  “  where  the  filaments  are  in  a  number  of  short 
lengths,  and  so  brittle  that  the  slightest  touch  will  shatter  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  an  explanation  of  the  advertised  statement  as 
to  the  lamp  saving  75  per  cent. — of  what,  of  the  current  compared 
with  the  carbon  filament  lamp  on  an  illuminating  power  basis, 
or  compared  with  other  makes  of  metallic  filament,  or  of  the 
actual  cost  for  current?  Makers  of  Osrams  have  at  length  pro¬ 
duced  a20o-volt  16-candle  power  lamp  ;  and  the  British  Thomson- 
Houston  Company  have  what  is  called  the  “  Gem  metallized 
carbon  filament  lamp,  of  16-candle  power,  and  requiring  45  watts 
an  hour  (or  2‘8  watts  per  candle),  or  in  a  20-candle  form,  requir¬ 
ing  50  watts  (2-5  watts  per  candle).  Of  course,  visitors  are  every¬ 
where  being  told  by  attendants  that  the  metallic  filament  lamp 
can  easily  beat  even  the  newest  forms  of  the  inverted  gas-lamp. 
It  is  their  day  out,  and  so  we  suppose  they  think  they  may  take 
unlimited  licence  in  statement.  We  see  that  in  the  very  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  exhibition  catalogue,  one  Norman  Staniland, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  gives  a  lead  to  licence.  He  is  writing  on  house 
lighting,  and  talks  of  the  old  inartistic,  inflexible  gas-fittings.  He 
says  nothing  of  the  new.  His  disingenuousness  extends  to  this : 
“It  was  of  no  avail  putting  valuable  wall  papers,  frescoed  or 
stamped  ceilings,  into  a  room  as  permanent  additions,  if  they 
were  to  be  rapidly  blackened  or  destroyed  by  the  gas  used  ;  and 
apart  from  this  destruction,  the  gas-lights  could  never  be  put  into 
the  most  effective  positions,  either  for  decoration,  or  for  general 
effect.”  What  about  the  present  ?  Gas-lamps  are  now  put  into 
richly  decorated  rooms  without  the  destruction  spoken  of ;  and 
they  can  be  placed  to  get  fine  decorative  and  general  effects.  He 
also  speaks  of  that  “  tyrant  of  position  gas-lighting.”  In  con¬ 
nection  with  lighting,  there  is  not  much  decorative  glassware  on 
view.  Those  visiting  the  exhibition  will  see  that  globes  are  indis¬ 
pensable  with  the  metallic  filament  lamp,  and  will  heartily  endorse 
the  view  of  Mr.  Frank  Bailey,  the  Managing-Director  of  the  City  of 
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London  Electric  Light  Company,  as  expressed  in  an  article  in  the 
“  Electrical  Review  :  ”  “  All  users  of  electric  light  are  now  anxious 
to  secure  relief  from  the  glare  of  the  metallic  filament  lamp  ;  and 
as  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  various  forms  ot 
globes  and  shades  to  secure  division  and  even  distribution  of 
illumination,  the  exhibition  will  be  of  great  value  in  showing  the 
public  that  a  soft  and  subdued  light  can  now  be  obtained.”  But 
at  what  price  ? 

Domestic  Electrification. 

The  exhibition,  it  is  hoped  by  some,  will  prove  that  electric 
cooking  and  the  electric  oven  have  now  arrived  at  such  a  practi¬ 
cal  stage  that  they  can  enter  into  competition  with  the  gas  and 
coal  heated  oven  in  all  respects.  Messrs.  John  Barker  and  Co., 
Limited,  have  erected  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  in  the  gallery ; 
and  we  say,  with  perfect  candour,  that  the  display  made  is  worth 
a  visit.  Everything  has  been  arranged  with  exquisite  taste.  Here, 
in  the  kitchen,  demonstrations  are  to  be  made  with  an  electric 
cooker.  The  Berry  Construction  Company  are  also  making  de¬ 
monstrations  in  the  gallery.  But  we  turn  once  more  to  Mr.  Frank 
Bailey’s  article ;  and  we  read  that,  “  as  regards  cooking,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  easier  to  show  the  apparatus  at  work  than  to  give  convincing 
proof  that  it  will  stand  the  test  of  time.”  In  the,  comparatively 
speaking,  isolated  cases  in  which  electric  ovens  have  been  tried, 
we  know  how  they  have  caused  the  proscription  of  cooks  by 
masters  or  mistresses  infatuated  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and 
believing  all  they  have  been  told ;  we  know  of  electric  cookers 
having  been  laid  aside  or  rarely  used  after  a  short  trial ;  we  know 
of  electric  cookers  that  have  been  discarded,  and  the  reliable  gas- 
cooker  again  fully  installed  in  use.  However,  some  optimistic 
writers  think  (as  they  thought  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition  six 
years  ago)  that  the  electric  cooker  is  the  coming  thing.  But  we 
are  surprised,  after  what  we  had  been  led  to  anticipate  by  prior 
announcements,  that  the  electric  oven  has  not  more  prominence 
at  the  present  show.  Of  the  smaller  type  of  domestic  electric 
goods,  there  is  an  abundance,  in  the  way  of  saucepans,  grillers, 
frying-pans,  potato-steamers,  toasters,  hot-plates,  milk-heaters, 
kettles,  water-jugs,  urns,  shaving-pots,  curling-tongs  heaters,  flat¬ 
irons,  sterilizers,  and  so  on.  But  the  prices  1  Of  course,  different 
makers,  different  prices.  But  prices  do  not  vary  much  between 
the  makers  where  the  heating  elements  are  part  of  the  appliance  ; 
where  they  are  not,  then,  of  course,  the  utensils  for  use  on  cookers, 
hot-plates,  and  so  on,  are  cheaper.  But  experience  shows  that 
where  the  heating  elements  are  apart  from  the  utensil,  trouble 
arises  directly  the  bottom  gets  misshapen,  or  out  of  the  perfect 
flat.  We  can  see  the  housewife  looking  hard  at  a  2-pint  saucepan 
for  £1  2S.  6d.,  or  at  a  12-pint  one  for  £2 — consumptions  running 
from  £  unit  to  ii  units  per  hour ;  or  £2  7s.  6d.  for  a  frypan 
using  f  unit  per  hour;  or  £2  15s.  6d.  for  an  8-pint  steamer  using 
if  unit  per  hour;  or  10s.  6d.  for  a  2-pint  tin  kettle,  and  £\  12s. 6d. 
for  a  3-pint  copper  one;  or  £1  5s.  for  a  i-pint  hot-water  jug,  or 
£1  10s.  6d.  for  a  3-pint  one.  And  we  can  see  an  awful  rush  for 
electric  flat-irons  at  the  prices  asked  for  them. 

Electric  Cookers  and  Cooking. 

As  we  have  said,  electric  ovens  are  not  so  prominent  at  the 
exhibition  as  we  expected  to  find  them,  though  the  makers  who 
have  had  a  shot  at  turning  out  cookers  are  many.  Among  them 
are  Hawkes,  Limited,  the  Berry  Construction  Company  (“  Tricity  ” 
cookers),  Bertram  Thomas,  Ferranti,  Limited,  General  Electric 
Company  (Archer  patents),  Armorduct  Manufacturing  Company 
(“Therma”),  British  Thomson-Houston  Company,  Simplex  Con¬ 
duits,  Bastian  Heating  Syndicate,  Siemens  Bros,  and  Co.,  British 
Prometheus  Company,  Eastman  and  Warne;  and  there  are  the 
“  Therol  ”  and  “  Eclipse  ”  cookers.  There  may  be  other  makers 
and  other  cookers.  But  this  is  sufficient  to  show  how  wide  has 
been  endeavour ;  how  really  small  the  practical  result.  At  some 
stands,  the  most  meagre  of  information  could  be  obtained  as  to 
costs,  results,  life  of  elements,  and  the  ovens  themselves.  The 
cost  of  ovens  is  steep.  The  “Tricity”  single  cooker  is  £2,  to 
which  has  to  be  added  £1  for  a  12  inches  square  oven.  A  duplex 
cooker  is  priced  at  £5  5s.;  and  the  addition  for  the  oven  is  £2 
(14  in.  by  16  in.  by  16  in.).  There  are  the  Prometheus  ovens, 
which  in  appearance  nearly  approach  gas-ovens.  An  oven  20  in. 
by  13  in.  by  10A  in.  inside  dimensions,  consuming  2  units  per  hour, 
is  priced  at  £10 ;  one  24  in.  by  16  in.  by  13  in.,  consuming  3  units 
per  hour,  is  priced  at  £12 ;  and  one  26  in.  by  20  in.  by  18  in., 
consuming  5  watts  per  hour,  is  priced  at  £22  10s.  Regarding 
consumptions  of  this  type  of  cookers,  it  may  be  noted  that  “  the 
power  absorbed,  where  stated,  is  the  actual  power  taken  by  the 
heaters  after  they  have  attained  normal  working  temperature.” 
What  it  is  before,  we  have  not  ascertained.  A  Prometheus  grill, 
g  in.  by  9  in.  by  6A  in.,  is  priced  at  £ 4  ;  and  a  hot-plate,  6  in.  by 
6  in.  by  4  in.,  at  £3  3s.  The  Bastian  people  who  run  the  “  Quartz- 
alite  ”  cooking  and  heating  apparatus,  tell  us  that  for  fully 
twenty-five  years  spasmodic  attempts  have  been  made  to  popu¬ 
larize  heating  and  cooking  by  electricity ;  but  principally  for 
the  reason  that  the  apparatus  available  has  been  very  ineffec¬ 
tive,  fragile,  and  costly  to  maintain,  such  attempts  have  met  with 
only  slight  success  as  regards  heating,  and  as  regards  cooking 
practically  no  progress  whatever  has  been  made  in  establishing 
the  oven  and  hot-water  apparatus  in  the  domestic  household.” 
By  the  application  of  quartz,  however,  they  claim  to  have  now 
succeeded  where  all  others  have  failed.  And  yet  Mr.  Bastian 
seems  to  discount  what  he  has  hitherto  done  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
ducing  cooking  apparatus  by  the  claims  made  for  his  “  hot  box,” 
referred  to  in  our  “  Electricity  Supply  Memoranda.”  From  a  con¬ 


temporary,  it  would  appear  that  this  “  hot  box  ”  is  a  necessary 
adjunct ;  for  Mr.  Bastian  is  credited  with  saying  :  “  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  electrical  cooking  will  never  become  a  commercial 
possibility  on  any  large  scale  without  a  practical  system  of 
thermal  storage.  Such  a  system  I  believe  that  I  have  devised  by 
means  of  my  ‘  hot  box.’  ”  But  as  to  Bastian  prices,  we  see  that 
a  hot-plate  5^  in.  by  17  in.  by  14  in.  (using  £  to  i£  units  per  hour) 
costs  £4  4s. ;  and  one  5A  in.  by  24  in.  by  24  in.,  £8  8s.  One  oven 
(weighing  only  9  lbs.)  to  go  over  the  hot-plate,  measuring  inter¬ 
nally  16  in.  by  11  in.  by  12  in.,  costs  18s.,  while  another  (weighing 
18  lbs.),  measuring  16  in.  by  20  in.  by  12  in.,  costs  £1  10s.  The 
large  Simplex  electric  ovens  are  also  like  gas-ovens.  We  take 
one  with  an  oven  ig£  in.  by  12A  in.  by  12  in.,  and  find  the  cost 
is  £8  12s.  6d.  An  enamelled  top  tray  costs  3s.  6d. ;  and  a  switch¬ 
board,  £1  5s.  The  loading  is  arranged  as  follows:  Boiling-ring, 
800  watts  per  hour  (minimum  250  watts),  grill,  900  watts ;  oven 
2000  watts  (medium  heat  1200  watts,  and  minimum  800  watts). 
Simplex  Conduits  undertake  to  “  repair  or  replace,  free  of  charge, 
apparatus  in  which  any  electrical  defect  due  to  faulty  material 
or  workmanship  is  discovered ;  but  they  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  consequential  loss  arising  out  of  such  defects.  .  .  . 
The  guarantee  does  not  apply  to  defects  caused  by  wear  and  tear, 
accident,  misuse,  or  neglect.”  There  is  a  little  reticence  over  the 
question  of  cooker  wear  and  tear  and  maintenance  costs  among 
the  exhibitors.  It  is  difficult  to  get  information  as  to  the  life  ol 
the  heating  elements.  One  attendant  (the  stand  shall  be  name¬ 
less)  gave  the  information  that  the  firm  he  represented  was  the 
only  one  in  the  show  that  gave  a  guarantee  for  their  cookers  for 
as  long  as  two  years. 

As  to  running  costs,  it  is  generally  admitted,  when  the  question 
is  put  point-blank  that  test  costs  are  not  likely  to  be  the  costs  when 
in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  domestic  servant.  There  is  not  much 
information  going  on  this  point ;  but  most  of  the  attendants  are 
prepared  to  assert  that  the  costs  under  test  conditions,  at  id.  per 
unit  are  not  more  than  for  gas.  But  that  is  too  vague  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  man  or  woman  of  any  intelligence ;  and  there  are  many 
things  electricians  must  necessarily  explain  in  connection  with 
the  assertion.  At  the  “  Tricity  ”  stand,  three  joints  of  meat  were 
seen — one  cooked  by  gas,  one  by  coal,  and  one  by  electricity. 
“  The  very  sight  of  that  joint  ”  (the  one  cooked  by  electricity) 
“  tickles  the  palate,”  said  the  gentleman  in  charge.  We  looked 
at  the  highly  coloured  electro-cooked  joint,  and  could  not  see  any¬ 
thing  special  about  it.  The  gas-cooked  joint  looked  a  bit  over 
done,  and  the  coal-cooked  one — well  its  wasted  look  excited  our 
sympathy.  The  loss  of  weight  was  a  point.  The  coal-cooked 
joint  had  lost  most  (we  were  not  surprised);  the  gas-cooked  joint 
less  (we  were  not  surprised) ;  the  electricity-cooked  one  the  least 
(again  we  were  not  surprised).  The  joints  would  not  have  been 
exhibited  otherwise.  But  there  was  not  such  a  fearful  difference 
between  the  losses  of  the  gas-cooked  and  the  electrically-cooked 
joints.  From  a  card  picked  up  on  the  stand,  we  take  the  following : 

Economy  of  “  Tricity  "  Cookers  as  compared  with  Coal  Ranges. 

Weight  of  Joints  ( Top  Side  of  Beef). 

Coal.  “  Tricity.” 

Weight  uncooked  . .  5  lb.  4  oz.  . .  . .  4  lb.  o  oz. 

Weight  cooked  . .  3  lb.  6  oz.  . .  . .  3  lb.  8  oz. 

Loss  in  cooking  . .  1  lb.  10  oz.  (3575%)  . .  8  oz.  (12-5  %) 

Therefore  with  “  Tricity”  cookers,  4  lbs.  may  be  purchased, 

instead  of  5J  lbs.  [There  is  something  wrong  with  the  arith¬ 
metic  for  the  coal-cooked  meat.] 

But  we  got  further  along,  and  another  attendant  buttoned-holed 
us  ;  and  we  learned  there  that  the  loss  of  electricity-cooked  meat 
was  so  small  that  it  was  almost  ridiculous  to  mention  it ;  while 
gas-cooked  meat  gave  up  about  30  per  cent,  of  its  original  weight 
—that  is,  as  received  from,  and  charged  for  by,  the  butcher.  We 
went  away  wondering  whether  we  should  meet  with  an  attendant 
who  would  tell  us  that,  when  a  joint  was  put  into  a  gas-oven,  it 
disappeared  altogether.  We  should  not  have  been  astonished. 
But,  to  return  to  the  gentleman  at  the  “  Tricity  ”  stand,  he  said 
the  cost  of  cooking  the  three  joints  had  been  approximately 
the  same — 2jd.  and  3£d.  But  he  could  not  say  which  was  the 
3 ]-d.  one.  We  have  our  suspicions.  We  learned  of  two  other 
wonderful  points  about  electric  cooking.  The  “Tricity”  gentle¬ 
man  seems  to  suffer  from  easily  excited  salivary  glands.  When 
he  thinks  of  electrically-cooked  food,  his  mouth  fairly  waters.  As 
he  is  talking  about  electrically-cooked  food  so  much,  we  expected 
to  see  the  result  about  the  stand,  but  failed.  And  the  energy 
he  has  on  electro-cooked  food!  His  energy  simply  amazes  him. 
That  is  the  impression  his  information  left  on  us.  He  never 
had  so  much  energy  when  he  took  gas-cooked  food.  If  loss  of 
human  energy  through  eating  gas-cooked  food  is  cumulative,  it  is 
marvellous  that  the  British  nation  has  made  so  much  progress 
as  it  has  done.  We  looked  at  ourselves  and  we  looked  at  our  in¬ 
formant.  We  thought  of  those  thirty  years  that  we  have  lived 
on  gas-cooked  food,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  particular  reason  for  discarding  our  gas-oven,  as  he  has  done. 
He  has  it  still  in  his  house  ;  but  it  is  derelict.  There  is,  however, 
not  the  slightest  reason  why  we  should  not  be  the  best  of  friends. 
His  wares  are  not  going  to  do  infinite  harm  to  the  gas  industry. 
However,  we  must  leave  electric  cooking  for  the  present ;  but 
still  we  cogitate  on  what  will  be  the  next  phase  in  the  romantic 
talk  about  electric  cooking. 

Heating  «y  Electricity. 

Radiators  are  well  to  the  fore  in  the  exhibition ;  but  their  prices 
do  not  seem  to  recede  much,  and  their  efficiency  does  not  improve. 
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A  four-lamp  radiator  can  cost  anything  from  £2  to  £5  10s.  and 
upwards  ;  renewal  lamps  4s.  and  4s.  6d.  each  ;  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  is  1  unit  per  hour  for  each  four  lamps.  We  all  know  these 
radiators  ;  and  we  all  know  that,  without  more  than  one  is  in 
use  in  a  decent  sized  room  on  a  cold  day,  comfort  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Water  Heating. 

Water  heating  by  electricity  is  also  represented— the  “  Therol  ” 
being  the  principal  exhibit  in  this  line.  But  as  we  can  do  with  gas 
in  minutes  what  the  “Therol”  takes  hours  to  accomplish,  and  as 
we  can  do  it  far  cheaper,  we  will  not  discuss  the  matter  here. 
If  our  electrical  friends  desire,  we  will  do  so  on  another  occasion. 

Miscellaneous. 

Among  miscellaneous  exhibits,  we  notice  Messrs.  Alexander 
Wright  and  Co.  are  showing  a  photometer  for  electrical  work, 
various  forms  of  recorders  and  calorimeters,  and  portable  pho¬ 
tometers  (Simmance  and  Abady’s  patents).  Messrs.  J.  W.  & 
C.  J.  Phillips  are  exhibiting  recording  instruments,  gauges,  ther¬ 
mometers,  and  pyrometers ;  and  Messrs.  Bennis  and  Co.  are 
showing  recorders  and  calorimeters.  Messrs.  Falk,  Stadelmann, 
and  Co.,  Limited,  Messrs.  Everett,  Edgcumbe,  and  Co.,  Limited, 
Messrs.  Wallach  Bros.,  and  the  Consolidated  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company  are  among  exhibitors  known  to  our  readers.  The 
London  and  Provincial  Electrical  Supply  Authorities  (known  better 
under  the  style  of  the  Electricity  Publicity  Committee)  have  a 
large  stand,  at  which  they  will  be  pleased  to  attempt  to  prosely¬ 
tize  any  number  of  gas  consumers  who  may  present  themselves. 


MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY  LECTURES. 


In  continuation  of  the  movement  originated  by  the  Manchester 
and  District  Junior  Gas  Association,  and  supported  by  the  Man¬ 
chester  District  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers,  for  promoting 
scientific  work  in  the  Manchester  University  by  those  interested 
in  the  gas  industry,  the  following  lectures  have  again  been  arranged 
for  the  ensuing  session  : — 

1911. 

Oct.  7. — “  High-Pressure  Gas  :  The  Theory  and  Practice  in  its 
Application,”  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Smith,  M.Sc.  (Manchester),  of  the 
High-Pressure  Gas  Laboratory  of  the  Birmingham  Corporation. 

Dec.  2. — •“  High-Pressure  Gas  :  Some  Aspects  of  Distribution,”  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Smith. 

1912. 

Jan.  13. — “  Radio-Activity,”  by  Professor  Rutherford,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S. 

March  2. — “The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Gaseous  Heating,”  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Forshaw,  M.Sc.  (Manchester). 

As  was  the  case  last  session,  these  lectures  will  be  given  in  the 
Chemistry  Theatre  of  the  University  at  3  p.m. ;  and  admission 
will  be  free  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  gas  industry,  on  pre¬ 
senting  a  ticket  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretaries 
of  the  District  Associations — viz.,  Mr.  W.  Whatmough,  Gas- 
Works,  Heywood,  and  Mr.  J.  Alsop,  “  Laymarice,”  Edgeley  Road, 
Stockport ;  or  from  the  Bursar  of  the  University.  For  those  who 
have  already  acquired  a  knowledge  of  gas  engineering,  advanced 
courses  of  six  lectures  each  have  been  arranged  on  “  Theoretical 
Problems  Involved  in  Incandescent  Lighting,”  and  “  Chemical 
Aspects  of  Carbonization.”  The  lectures  in  the  former  course 
will  be  given  by  Dr.  Walter  Makower,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Evans, 
B.Sc.,  Lecturers  on  Physics  in  the  University  ;  and  the  latter  by 
Dr.  Harold  G.  Colman.  The  fee  for  the  two  courses  of  twelve 
lectures  will  be  10s.  6d.  to  members  of  the  Gas  Associations,  and 
£1  is.  to  others.  These  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday 
evenings  during  November,  December,  January,  and  February; 
the  first  being  fixed  for  the  2nd  of  November. 


Mansfield’s  Automatic  Water  Finder. 

Notwithstanding  the  investigations  which  have  taken  place  in 
connection  with  the  location  of  water  by  the  aid  of  the  “  dowser,” 
there  still  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  possession  by  this 
individual  of  any  special  power  in  the  direction  indicated.  But 
admitting  that  he  has  been  endowed  with  a  particular  gift,  it 
would  seem  that  its  exercise  can  now  likely  be  dispensed  with, 
as  Messrs.  W.  Mansfield  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  have  designed  a 
simple  portable  apparatus,  by  means  of  which,  as  they  claim, 
“  any  unskilled  person  may  readily  ascertain  whether  a  subter¬ 
ranean  stream  or  body  of  pure  water  exists  under  a  spot  where 
boring  operations  are  desired.”  The  principle  on  which  the  instru¬ 
ment  works  is  the  indication,  by  the  movement  of  a  needle,  of  the 
presence  of  currents  which  flow  between  earth  and  atmosphere, 
and  which,  seeking  the  path  of  greatest  conductivity,  are  always 
strongest  in  the  vicinity  of  subterranean  watercourses,  the  waters 
of  which  are  charged  with  electricity  to  a  certain  degree.  The, 
presence  of  underground  water  flowing  in  a  natural  state  only, 
and  not  in  water-pipes  or  sources  that  have  sprung  up  to  day¬ 
light,  is  indicated.  The  instruments,  which  are  constructed  in 
sizes  for  locating  water  at  depths  up  to  3500  feet,  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  always, 
the  makers  state,  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


FRENCH  COMMISSIONS’  REPORTS. 


(Continued  from  p.  734.) 

COMMISSION  ON  DISTRIBUTION. 


High-Pressure  Gas  Lighting. 

The  report  of  this  Commission  deals  principally  with  the  great 
progress  of  public  high-pressure  lighting ;  figures  being  given 
illustrating  its  development  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  while  London, 
Lyons,  and  Marseilles  also  come  in  for  less  detailed  treatment. 
Observations  are  added  on  the  important  and  auxiliary  question 
of  automatic  lighting  up  and  extinguishing  of  street-lamps.  There 
may  not  be  much  (if  any)  information  in  the  report  that  has  not 
already  been  given  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  columns  of  the 
“Journal;”  but  for  our  French  colleagues  and  for  ourselves,  it 
is  profitable  to  have  attention  directed  succinctly  to  the  present 
phases  and  future  possibilities  of  public  gas  lighting. 

High-pressure  lighting  enables  burners  of  great  intensity  to  be 
used,  giving  an  excellent  lighting  efficiency,  and  therefore  is  natu¬ 
rally  just  now  extending  more  and  more.  Eleven  years  ago,  the 
Compagnie  Parisienne  du  Gaz  made  the  first  installation  of  high- 
pressure  public  lighting  in  the  Champ-de-Marsand  the  Trocadero 
with  Denayrouze  and  Bandsept  burners,  grouped  in  special  lamps 
of  the  “  Opera  ”  type,  and  supplied  with  gas  at  200  mm.  pressure. 
Visitors  to  the  1900  Exhibition  will  remember  this.  At  that  time 
the  inverted  burner  was  not  known.  This  burner  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  giving  the  maximum  reflection  from  the  light  on  to  the 
ground,  and  of  completely  doing  away  with  the  cone  of  shadow. 
These  advantages  have  led  many  towns  to  adopt  it  for  public 
lighting,  and  in  particular,  the  City  of  Berlin,  where  many  tests 
have  been  made  with  it,  both  with  high  and  low  pressure  gas. 
Such  good  results  have  been  obtained,  especially  with  the  high- 
pressure  gas,  that  the  system  has  been  largely  extended  in  Berlin, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : — 


Berlin. 

(A)  Gas  consumption  for  different  methods  of  gas  lighting  from  April  1, 
1909,  to  April  x,  1910. 

1.- Low-pressure  gas- 


Vertical  burners . n. 104, 975 

Inverted  „  .  876,077 


Total . 11,981,052 

2. — High-pressure  gas —  7.49S.260 

The  consumption  of  high-pressure  gas  is,  therefore,  384  per  cent,  of  the 
total  gas  used  for  public  lighting. 

(B)  Illuminating  power  in  the  public  streets. 

1. -Low-pressure  gas- 


Vertical  burners . 2,242,855 

Inverted  ,,  .  314,820 


Total . 2,557,675 

2. — High-pressure  gas— 

Vertical  burners .  594.200 

Inverted  ,,  . 3. 6x4.4°° 


Total . 4,208,600 

3. — Electric  lighting — 

Arc  lamps . 1.207,990 

Metallic  filament  lamps .  x5>35° 


Total . 1,223,340 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  lighting  power  of  high-pressure  lamps 
represents  52-7  per  cent,  of  the  total  illuminating  power,  including  in  it  that 
from  electric  lighting.  .... 

(C)  The  total  length  of  streets  in  Berlin  (not  including  suburbs)  lighted 
from  the  municipal  gas-works  is  about  5*5  kilometres,  distributed  as 


follows : — 

(1)  Lighted  by  low-pressure  incandescent  gas 

(2)  ,.  "  "  ” 

(3)  ..  i>  mg'1  .>  ”  ” 

(4)  ,,  ,,  electricity 


Kilometres. 

(vertical  burners)  424 
(inverted  burners)  13 

50 

28 


Total . . 

These  figures  show  in  what  favour  high-pressure  gas  lighting 
is  held  in  Berlin.  Moreover,  the  City  allocates  every  year  about 
a  million  marks  to  the  extension  of  the  system,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  complete  scheme  of  it  allows  for  a  length  of  130  kilo¬ 
metres  of  high-pressure  gas-main,  corresponding  to  a  total  outlay 
of  10  million  marks. 

At  present,  there  are  five  high-pressure  stations  ;  and  the  lamps 
used  are  the  Auer  (Pharos),  Graetzin,  and  Selas.  The  lighting 
power  of  the  lamps  is  1000,  2000,  and  4000  Hefner  units.  For 
these  different  systems,  the  pressure  is  the  same — namely,  about 
1 '40  m.  of  water. 

While  the  hourly  consumption  of  gas  for  the  latest  types  of  low- 
pressure  inverted  burners  varies  between  0-69  and  077  litre  per 
Hefner  unit  (7-5  and  8-4  litres  per  carcel),  with  the  high-pressure 
lamps,  the  hourly  consumption  per  hefner  unit  is  as  follows : — 

4000  Hefner  Units.  2000  Hefner  Units.  1000  Hefner  Units. 
Selas  ....  0-57  litre  ..  073  litre  ..  074  litre 

Graetzin  .  .  .  078  ,,  ..  079  ,,  ••  072  ,, 

Auer  (Pharos)  .  070  ,,  ..  078  ,,  ..  072  „ 

This  is  equivalent  to  a  consumption  of  57  to  67  litres  per  carcel- 
hour. 

A  great  advantage  of  public  high-pressure  lighting  is  the  auto¬ 
matic  lighting  up  of  the  whole  group  of  lamps  controlled  by 
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the  compressing  station.  The  lamps  are  so  arranged  that,  on 
starting  the  compressor,  the  gas  pressure  opens  a  valve,  allowing 
free  passage  of  the  gas  necessary  for  the  normal  working  of  the 
burners,  which  are  lighted  from  a  jet.  The  reverse  takes  place 
on  stopping  the  compressor — the  fall  of  pressure  shuts  the  valve, 
extinguishes  the  burners,  and  the  jet  alone  remains  lighted. 

Generally  each  lamp  has  three  inverted  burners.  Of  these,  two 
are  extinguished  at  midnight  by  means  of  an  outside  lever  cock, 
while  the  third  remains  lighted  till  the  morning. 

London. 

As  another  example  of  intensive  public  lighting  at  low  and  high 
pressure  with  inverted  burners,  the  City  of  Westminster  is  cited 
in  the  report.  Here  more  than  2000  lamps  are  provided  with 
“  Nico  ”  low-pressure  inverted  burners,  arranged  in  two’s,  three’s, 
or  five's  in  one  lamp,  with  a  total  of  7000  burners.  The  Gaslight 
and  Coke  Company  have  been  successful  in  replacing  66  electric 
arc  lamps  by  1800  to  3000  candle  power  high-pressure  gas-lamps. 

Paris. 

The  Compagnie  Parisienne  not  having  adopted  high-pressure 
gas  lighting,  the  public  lighting  of  Paris  was  quickly  outdistanced 
by  that  of  Brussels,  London,  and  Berlin.  With  the  coming  of 
the  Societe  du  Gaz  of  Paris,  however,  new  tests  were  made  in 
1910  with  intensive  burners,  of  which  the  following  summary  is 
given. 

I.  Low-Pressure  Gas. — After  a  short  trial  with  the  1000-candle 
power  “  Soleil  d’Or  ”  lamps  in  the  Boulevard  de  Palais,  these 
were  replaced  by  high-pressure  lamps  of  the  “  Colonia  ”  type,  of 
the  Societe  Auer,  in  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  the 
Gas  Company.  I11  Avenue  Nicolas  II.  are  “Gobo”  lamps  of 
600-candle  power,  and  in  Rue  de  Chateaudun  low-pressure  Graet- 
zin  lamps  of  1000  candles. 

II.  Low-Pressure  Gas  with  Compressed  Air. — This  test  was  made 
in  the  Place  du  Chatelet ;  the  compressed  air  being  taken  from 
the  town  system  and  reduced  to  rqo  metres  pressure.  Single¬ 
burner  Pharos  lamps  of  1000  candles  were  used.  So  far  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  have  not  been  obtained,  owing  chiefly  to  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  compressed  air. 

III .  High-Pressure  Gas. — Without  doubt  this  of  all  systems  tried 
in  Paris  has  enabled  the  most  brilliant,  regular,  and  economical 
burners  to  be  used.  1  he  upkeep  is  not  high  ;  and  if  a  compress¬ 
ing  station  and  separate  main  are  required,  these  are  compensated 
for  by  the  marked  saving  resulting  from  the  easy  adoption  of 
automatic  lighting  up  and  extinguishing.  The  following  tests 
have  been  made  : — 

(1)  In  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  with  twelve  Pharos  lamps 
of  1200  candles,  with  two  burners,  and  two  Pharos  lamps  of 
2400  candles,  with  three  burners. 

(2)  In  the  Place  del’Opera  with  six  Graetzin  lamps  of  4500 
candles,  one  of  2000  candles,  and  seven  of  1000-candle  power. 

(3)  In  the  entrance  of  the  Gas  Offices,  6  Rue  Condorcet, 
with  six  Keith  lamps,  of  from  1500  to  4000  candle  power. 

A  large  compressing  station  has  been  installed  under  the  Boule¬ 
vard  Raspail  to  serve  a  considerable  district.  Two  Roots  com¬ 
pressors  of  400  cubic  metres  are  worked  either  by  a  vertical  engine 
of  10  H.P.  or  by  an  electric  motor  of  15  H.P.  At  present  they 
supply  88  Graetzin  lamps  of  2000  candles,  and  28  Graetzin  lamps 
of  4000  candles.  The  capacity  of  the  station  can  be  extended  to 
1200  cubic  metres  per  hour.  The  total  length  of  the  main  will  be 
about  4500  metres. 

The  special  model  of  lamp  designed  by  the  Soci6te  du  Gaz  has 
been  used  for  this  installation,  each  lamp  being  provided  with  a 
double  supply  to  allow  of  reduced  lighting  after  midnight.  The 
brilliant  lighting  of  the  Boulevard  Raspail  has  been  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  Municipal  Council  has  been  favourably  impressed 
by  it,  so  much  so  that  the  Gas  Company  have  shortly  to  submit 
a  high-pressure  scheme  for  the  principal  streets  of  Paris.  This 
year  (1911)  there  will  be  an  extension  of  209  lamps  of  2000  candles 
aljd  35  lamps  of  4000  candles.  The  complete  scheme  for  all  Paris 
will  mean  an  expenditure  of  about  15  million  francs  for  lamps, 
brackets,  and  service  pipes  only,  exclusive  of  the  mains  and 
compressing  stations,  which  may  double  the  cost. 

The  net  annual  cost  of  lighting  by  high-pressure  gas,  compared 
with  electric  lighting,  is  wholly  in  favour  of  gas.  The  price  for 
gas  per  1000  candle-hours,  including  everything  except  sinking 
fund,  is  about  0^13  fr.,  whereas  for  electricity  it  is  about  0^39  fr., 
or  three  times  as  much. 

The  power  required  for  compressing  may  be  taken  at  the  outside 
as  3  H.P.  per  100  cubic  metres  of  gas  per  hour. 

As  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipes,  the  Monnier-Pole  formula  is 
always  applicable  : —  T 

h  =  660M  lb(£p- 

rt5 

where 

h  —  loss  of  charge  in  mm. ; 

I  =  length  of  main  in  metres ; 

M  =  coefficient  of  friction ; 

S  =  density  of  the  gas ; 

Q  =  output  in  cubic  metres  per  hour  ; 

d  —  diameter  of  the  main  in  centimetres. 

The  coefficient  M  can  be  taken  as  =  o-oo3. 

In  fact,  in  the  Lubeck-Travemuende  installation  (19-5  kilo¬ 
metres),  it  was  found  in  practice  that  this  coefficient  varied,  for  a 
starting  pressure  of  1700  mm.  and  an  arriving  one  of  50  mm., 
from  o-oo295  to  o-oo33,  the  diameter  of  the  main  being  80  mm., 


and  the  density  of  the  gas  at  starting  -363  to  -389.  In  the  instal¬ 
lation  from  Lyons  to  Neuville  [see  paper*  by  M.  d’Aubenton- 
Carafa  at  the  1908  Congress],  the  deviation  between  the  loss  of 
charge  ascertained  and  that  calculated  after  the  same  formula 
is  very  slight  for  a  distance  of  13, 700,  metres  and  a  diameter  of 
150  mm.  Moreover, _the  Monnier-Pole  formula  has  given  larger 
losses  than  actual  losses;  and  it  therefore  appears  that  it  can 
safely  be  adopted. 

Lyons. 

Since  October,  1908,  the  Lyons  Gas  Company  have  had  at 
work  a  public  installation  of  the  Selas  light,  consisting  of  a  mixing 
compressor  driven  by  a  small  electric  motor  of  £  H.P.  running  at 
1500  revolutions.  This  system  uses  a  mixture  of  air  and  gas  in 
the  proportion  of  1  volume  of  gas  to  £  volume  of  air.  The  gas 
is  first  of  all  brought  to  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  mixture 
is  then  sent  by  the  compressor  to  the  lamps  at  a  pressure  of 
240  mm.  of  water.  A  bye-pass  enables  only  the  quantity  of  the 
mixture  required  for  feeding  the  burners  to  be  sent  into  the 
distributor. 

1  he  lamps  have  two  inverted  burners,  with  a  total  consumption 
of  1950  litres  of  gas  per  hour,  or  2900  litres  of  the  mixture.  Tests 
made  in  the  street  have  shown  a  lighting  power  of  360  carcels  per 
lamp— that  is,  8  litres  of  the  mixture,  or  5-4  litres  of  pure  gas  to 
the  carcel.  Since  its  installation,  the  working  has  been  perfectly 
regular,  and  the  lighting  has  been  of  remarkable  intensity. 

Marseilles. 

There  remains  to  be  noted  the  high-pressure  lighting  of  the 
offices  of  the  Societe  du  Gaz  de  Marseille.  The  installation  com¬ 
prises  a  compressor  of  10  cubic  metres  per  hour  at  a  pressure  of 
1 ’4°  metres  of  water,  worked  by  an  electric  motor  of  2*3  amp.  and 
220  volts.  It  supplies,  on  the  one  hand,  two  Pharos  lamps  of  4500 
candles,  with  three  mantles,  placed  outside  the  offices  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  seven  Graetzin  lamps,  of  100  candles,  in  the  vesti¬ 
bule.  The  results  being  very  gratifying,  the  Company  have  just 
put  up,  by  the  Bourse,  six  Pharos  lamps  of  4500  candles. 

These  examples  of  brilliant  high-pressure  lighting  show  a  great 
future  for  gas  lighting  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  electricity. 

Automatic  Lighters. 

Without  considering  electric  or  pneumatic  arrangements,  which 
are  rather  rare,  there  are  two  classes  of  apparatus  for  lighting 
and  extinguishing  public  lamps:  (1)  Apparatus  working  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  by  pressure;  and  (2)  apparatus  working  automatically  by 
clockwork. 

In  France,  the  latter  system  has  been  largely  adopted,  while 
very  few  attempts  with  the  pressure  lighters  have  been  made ; 
whereas  it  is  otherwise  abroad,  and  especially  in  Germany.  At 
Newcastle  (England),  an  interesting  comparative  test  is  being 
made  with  500  pressure  lighters  (of  which  250  are  “  Bamag  ” 
apparatus,  and  250  by  Messrs.  Alder  and  Mackay),  and  with  250 
Hortsmann  clockwork  lighters.  The  number  of  miss-fires  has 
reached  3^07  per  lamp  and  per  year  for  the  first  system,  against 
1 ’68  for  the  second. 

In  principle,  the  pressure  system  has  several  advantages  over 
the  clockwork : 

1.  — It  enables  lighting  up  and  extinguishing  to  be  done  at  any 
hour. 

2.  — The  apparatus  is  simpler  and,  consequently,  cheaper. 

3- — Cost  of  labour  and  maintenance  is  generally  less. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  following  drawbacks : 

1.  — Bringing  about  the  increase  of  pressure  which,  generally, 
would  be  at  the  moment  of  maximum  output,  may  give  rise  to 
practical  difficulties — for  example,  momentary  overcharge  of  a 
gasholder. 

2.  — Insecurity  in  the  lighting  up  or  extinguishing,  because  the 
transmission  of  the  pressure  wave  does  not  have  an  equal  effect 
over  the  whole  of  the  system.  Hence  many  miss-fires  affecting 
an  entire  district  might  occur. 

3.  — The  meter  dips  might  blow  and  cause  an  escape  of  gas  if 
the  syphon  plug  were  not  well  screwed-up. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  which  of  the  two  systems  will  get  the 
better  of  the  other ;  the  future  will  show.  Abroad,  each  has  its 
supporters.  In  France,  up  to  now  preference  is  given  to  the 
clockwork  appliances.  If  they  are  dearer  in  first  cost,  labour, 
and  upkeep,  it  must  be  recognized,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
have  the  advantage  of  making  the  lighting-up  independent  of  the 
pressure  conditions  of  the  mains. 


*  See  “Journal,”  Vol.  CIII.,  p.  316. 


Origin  of  Lamp-Chimneys. — An  American  journal  recently 
had  an  interesting  article  on  “  Accidental  Inventions,”  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  recorded  how  Argand  invented  a  lamp 
with  a  wick  fitted  into  a  hollow  cylinder  up  which  a  current  of  air 
was  allowed  to  pass — thus  giving  a  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  interior 
as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the  circular  frame.  At  first  he  used  the 
lamp  without  any  chimney  ;  but  one  day,  while  he  was  busy  in 
his  workroom,  his  little  brother,  after  amusing  himself  by  placing 
a  bottomless  oil  flask  over  different  articles,  put  it  upon  the  flame 
of  the  lamp,  which  immediately  shot  up  the  long  circular  neck  of 
the  flask  with  increased  brilliancy.  Very  appropriately,  the  idea 
of  a  lamp-chimney  flashed  into  Argand’s  mind  ;  and  after  a  few 
experiments,  a  new  secret  of  great  practical  value  was  revealed. 
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IN  THE  FLETCHER=RUSSELL  SHOW=ROOMS. 


The  Gas-Heating  Season. 

In  these  practical  days,  when  folks  look  for  the  highest  value  for 
money  expended,  any  article  that  depends  on  results  for  its  name 
and  favour  must  be  capable  of  generating  a  high  efficiency.  That 
is  so  obvious  that  the  statement  is  almost  superfluous,  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  presents  in  the  briefest  manner  and  form  the  policy 
that  underlies  the  work  of  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Russell,  and  Co., 
Limited,  in  the  production  of  heating  goods,  of  multifarious  kind, 
in  which  gas  is  utilized.  Their  London  show-rooms  are  rich  in 
suggestion  as  to  the  enormous  scope  of  the  gas-heating  business ; 
and,  before  dealing  with  some  of  the  Company’s  new  season’s 
productions,  there  are  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  show-rooms, 


which  have  been  rearranged  and  reorganized,  in  order  to  make  a 
compact  and  yet  representative  display,  without  a  profusion  that 
is  often  disconcerting  and  tiring  to  the  purchaser.  The  ground 
floor  has  been  arranged  so  that  every  type  of  goods  can  be  readily 
examined  ;  and  at  the  rear,  offices  have  been  constructed,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  staff  is  at  ready  command  for  attending  to 
visitors  and  inquiries,  as  well  as  pursuing  in  close  communication 
the  ordinary  business  routine  of  the  day. 

There  is  an  attractive  new  feature  of  this  ground-floor  part  of 
the  establishment,  that,  copied  by  the  show-rooms  of  gas  under¬ 
takings,  would  make  an  equally  attractive  and  exceedingly  useful 
feature  for  them.  The  photographs  will  explain  it.  But  briefly 
described,  it  is  a  four-sided  pedestal,  with  raised  projecting  base, 
tiled  so  that  each  side  represents  the  back  of  a  fire-place  recess 
with  hearth.  The  tiles  are  of  shaded  olive  green,  which  the  firm 
find  so  popular  among  their  customers.  Rising  centrally  from 


Views  of  the  Gas-Fire  Demonstration  Stand  in  the  Show-Room. 


this  structure  is  a  flue  leading  into  the  permanent  flue  of  the 
establishment.  On  this  ingenious  display  stand,  four  different 
types  of  gas-fires  can  be  shown  in  use  at  one  time  to  the  prospec¬ 
tive  purchaser,  and  yet  without  any  one  fire  detracting  from  the 
individual  examination  of  any  one  of  the  others.  The  idea  may 
be  recommended ;  and  anyone  interested  connected  with  a  gas 
undertaking  is  quite  at  liberty  to  call  and  inspect  the  actual  thing 
for  himself  at  Queen  Victoria  Street.  There  is  another  square 
structure  in  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  fires  fitted  in 
cast-iron  mantels — a  class  of  goods  for  which  the  firm  are  very 
justly  famed. 

We  descend  to  the  basement,  where  samples  of  heavy  and  other 
goods  not  found  fully  represented  in  the  show-room  above  are 
seen.  There  is  an  assortment  of  production,  running  from  a  gas 
flat-iron  to  the  gigantic  hot  closets  and  cooking  ranges  for  hotels 
and  public  institutions  of  all  kinds.  Here  we  have  cookers  small 
and  large,  fitted  up  in  divers  manners,  hot-plates,  vegetable- 
steamers,  pot-stands,  grillers  (small  and  large),  boiling-rings,  and 
so  forth.  Here,  too,  are  gas-fires — some  fitted  in  mantels,  some 
not ;  the  mantels  being  made  to  imitate  all  kinds  of  woods,  and 
fitted  with  a  variety  of  tiles.  Water-heating  appliances  for  gas 
are  exhibited  in  the  form  of  geysers,  boilers,  coppers,  and  small 
horizontal  heaters  for  lavatory  basins,  which  are  supplied  by 
the  firm  on  stands,  fitted  complete  with  mirror  at  the  back, 
together  with  the  horizontal  water-heater.  There  are  furnaces 
of  all  kinds  for  industrial  uses.  A  long  tube  burner  is  seen  for 
furnace  work;  and  these  burners  can  be  made  of  any  required 
length.  There  is  also  a  bench,  fitted  with  a  hood  and  flues,  where 
the  use  of  muffles,  crucibles,  and  other  furnaces  can  be  demon¬ 
strated.  A  coke  stove  and  coke  fire  are  also  noticed ;  and  in  this 
connection  one  of  the  things  that  strikes  the  firm  as  singular  is 
that,  in  these  times  when  smokeless  solid  fuel  is  used  in  many 
dwelling-houses  and  other  establishments,  the  use  of  coke-stoves 
is  not  demonstrated  more  freely  by  gas  undertakings  in  their 
show-rooms. 

Returning  to  the  ground  floor  show-room,  inspection  is  made  of 
samples  of  the  gas  heating  goods  with  which  the  firm  are  trading 
in  the  present  season,  when  provision  is  being  made  for  healthful 
comfort  during  the  winter.  Last  year  the  firm  introduced  a  new 
series  of  fires,  in  which  they  accumulated  the  good  points  of  their 
old  and  modern  experience,  while  conforming  with  the  new  order 
of  principles  and  requirements.  When  we  compare  some  of  their 
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The  “Como  ’  Fire.  The  “Oporto”  Fire. 


The  “Borneo”  No.  2  Fire. 


old  types  of  fire  with  the  new  ones,  there  is  found  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  as  there  is  to-day  between  the  old  horse 
omnibus  and  a  motor  bus.  But  the  old  types  of  fire  had  their 
good  features— one  being  the  firm’s  patent  non-lighting-back 
burner,  which  for  merit  in  efficiency  takes  a  high  place.  The 
series  that  last  fire  season  saw  introduced — the  “  Palermo,”  the 
“  Borneo,”  and  the“  Tokio  ”  fires — were  most  successful,  and  met 
with  a  large  amount  of  approbation,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  many 
customers  have  expressed  a  desire  that  the  designs  shall  not,  for 
the  time  being,  be  changed,  though  trifling  alterations  in  detail 
have  been  made  to  meet  other  requirements.  It  was  also  found 
that,  with  the  spread  of  the  use  of  gas-fires,  there  was  a  large 
request  for  fires  of  smaller  heights,  embracing  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  This  is  one  direction  in  which  the  firm  have  been  work¬ 
ing.  In  most  houses  there  are  rooms  in  which  the  fire-places 
are  small ;  in  the  modern  middle  class  house  most  fire-places  are 
small;  and  the  same  applies  to  flats.  In  such  rooms  and  fire¬ 
places,  the  normal  sizes  of  fire  look  somewhat  heavy,  and  do  not 
in  many  cases  fit  very  well  in  the  fire-place  space.  Yet  there  is 
a  desire  that  the  gas-fire  shall  look  like  the  proper  thing,  and  not 
a  mere  toy.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  firm  have  made  a  third 
size  of  the  “  Palermo  ”  and  “  Borneo  ”  fires,  retaining  the  range  of 
heating  power,  but  constructing  them  2  inches  less  in  height. 


The  “  VijjoM  Fire. 


Both  fires  were  produced  last  year  in  two  sizes — respectively, 
19  inches  and  22  inches  wide,  28  in.  and  30  in.  high,  with  fire 
openings  10  and  13  inches  wide.  So  that  the  difference  is  in  the 
height  of  last  year’s  smaller  size — that  is  to  say,  26  inches,  as 
against  28  inches.  The  “  Tokio  ”  fire  has  not  so  far  been  altered, 
except  that  purchasers  can  now  have  this  (or  any  of  the  other 
types)  with  single  or  double  fuel-bars  just  as  pleases  them.  There 
is  another  point.  Some  of  the  fires  (according  to  the  type  of 
casing)  had  no  boiling-rings  attached  last  year ;  others  had  them 
on  the  top.  The  present  season’s  fires  can  be  obtained  with  the 
boiling-ring  on  top  or  at  the  side,  just  as  fancy  dictates ;  and  those 
that  were  innocent  of  any  such  provision  last  season  can  have  a 
side  boiling-burner  this  season.  The  convenience  of  a  boiling¬ 
ring  in  most  rooms  is  useful  and  is  appreciated.  In  the  case  of 
this  side  boiling-ring,  the  burner  is  fixed,  while  the  trivet  itself  is 
the  only  movable  part ;  one  effect  of  this  being  that  the  trivet  can 
be  swung  in  front  of  the  fire  for  keeping  anything  hot  without  the 
burner  being  in  use. 

The  majority  of  houses  are  rented  in  these  days  by  tenants ; 
and  for  this  reason,  and  probably  in  some  cases  for  pecuniary 
ones  as  well,  the  householders  do  not  want  to  make  any  radical 
alteration  in  the  fireplaces.  In  such  cases,  a  shallow  gas-fire  that 
only  requires  the  removal  of  the  fire-bars  of  the  old  coal  stove 
is  a  desideratum.  Such  a  shallow  fire  has  been  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Fletcher,  Russell,  and  Co.  It  is  called  the  “  Vigo  ;  ”  and 
though  small  and  shallow,  it  incorporates  the  modern  features  of 
an  ordinary  gas-fire.  It  is  made  in  three  sizes,  for  rooms  up  to 
12,  14,  and  18  feet  square  respectively,  with  8,  10,  and  12  inch  fire 
openings.  The  appearance  is  shown  by  the  illustration.  For 
small  offices,  waiting  rooms,  &c.,  there  is  the  “  Oporto  ”  fire  (also 
illustrated),  finished  in  black  or  aluminium.  It  is  quite  a  small 
thing,  being  only  gf  inches  wide,  151  inches  high,  and  4J  inches 
deep,  with  a  fire  opening  7  inches  wide.  It  therefore  occupies 


little  space,  and  the  gas  consumption  is  small ;  but  the  heating 
value  is  high. 

Then  there  are  two  new  nursery  or  bedroom  fires.  The  first 
fire  is  of  artistic  design,  and  is  known  as  the  “  Como.”  It  has  a 
removable  fender,  with  copper  reflector,  and  ornamental  side 
wings.  If  the  fender  is  not  liked,  there  is  an  alternative  in  the 
“  Como  A,”  which  is  simply  made  with  an  ornamental  base.  It 
has  a  boiling-ring  on  top.  The  second  fire  is  the  “  Palermo  ” 
13  N  fire  ;  and  with  this,  and  the  other  new  patterns  of  the  present 
season,  there  is  a  range  of  bedroom  and  nursery  fires  which  should 
meet  all  tastes  and  circumstances. 

Concerning  miscellaneous  points,  all  the  fires  are  fitted  with 
the  firm’s-patent  non-lighting-back  burners  (which,  naturally,  they 
believe  to  be  the  best  on  the  market),  with  gas  and  air  adjusters, 
and  in  most  cases  the  burners  can  be  reversed  to  suit  right 
or  left  hand  supply.  The  fuel  is  the  firm’s  preference.  It  is 
columnar  and  triangular  in  section ;  and  in  ordinary  fires,  it  is 
inserted  alternately  with  the  broad  surface  and  the  narrow  part 
outwards,  so  that  a  very  full  radiating  surface  is  given  to  the  fires, 
without  any  distinct  break  between  each  column.  The  firm  does 
not  believe  in  the  smooth-faced  finish  to  the  fuel  ;  their  conten¬ 
tion  being  that  it  is  useless  to  sacrifice  duty  to  appearance  in  such 
a  detail.  Generally,  the  firm  retains,  too,  the  egg-shell  surface 
for  their  fire  casings,  with  dull  black  finish  ;  but  the  latter  may  be 
had  in  enamelled  finishes  of  various  colours,  as  well  as  in  ordinary 
black.  The  various  fires,  too,  are  made,  as  previously  stated,  with 
single  or  double  fuel-bars  as  desired.  In  the  case  of  certain  of 
the  fires,  the  parts  are  interchangeable. 

Regarding  radiators,  the  firm’s  “  Ivor  ”  has  been  very  popular  ; 
but  in  response  to  demand,  they  are  now  making  it  with  plain 
columns,  as  well  as  in  the  ornamental  form.  This  is  simply  a 
heat  radiator  without  steam,  and  can  be  fitted  up  in  any  number 
of  columns  from  two  upwards.  The  plain  form  is  known  as  the 
“Ivor  P.”  It  is  flueless  and  non-condensing.  Then  there  is  the 
“  Sypho  ”  stove,  which  is  condensing.  This  is  the  old  No.  10  con¬ 
densing  stove,  modified  and  modernized.  It  is  very  attractive, 
and  can  be  fitted  with  a  ruby  chimney  (which  was  popular  last 
year)  or  a  plain  one,  as  required. 


The  Side  Boiling-Burner,  Showing  Trivet  Swung  in  Front  of  Fire. 

To  complete  this  notice  of  the  firm’s  ability  to  fit  any  place 
with  gas-heating  appliances  for  any  purpose,  there  are  the  water- 
heaters  to  be  mentioned.  The  firm  have  been  making  a  special 
line  of  these  ;  and  constructing  them  so  as  to  give  as  little  trouble 
as  possible,  while  imparting  to  the  user  a  high  efficiency.  Safety 
is  provided  for  in  every  direction,  metal  (no  leather  or  rubber  is  em¬ 
ployed)  is  used  throughout ;  and  strength  and  durability  have  been 
the  subjects  of  study.  It  is  a  big  variety  of  water-heaters  that  the 
firm  offers  ;  and  we  cannot  notice  them  all.  But  let  us  say  that  when, 
as,  for  example,  with  the  “Ajax”  and  the  “  Hotspring”  heaters, 
water  can  be  promptly  delivered  at,  respectively,  45°  Fahr.  and 
40°  Fahr.  above  the  temperature  of  the  cold  water  supply  (without 
trespassing  upon  the  duty  kept  in  reserve  as  a  margin),  then  no 
further  recommendation  is  required. 
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NEW  GAS=WORKS  FOR  LEISTON. 

Opening  Ceremony. 


General  View  of  the  Works. 


The  town  of  Leiston  (Suffolk),  which  has  a  population  of  5000,  has 
hitherto  been  supplied  with  gas  from  the  private  works  of  Messrs. 
Richard  Garrett  and  Sons,  Limited  ;  but  the  growth  of  the  town, 
and  other  circumstances,  have  rendered  necessary  the  building 
of  a  larger  gas-works.  For  this  purpose,  a  Company  was  formed 
last  year,  with  a  strong  local  interest ;  and  the  services  of  Messrs. 
Corbet  Woodall  and  Son,  as  Consulting  Engineers,  were  engaged. 
The  result  has  been  the  erection,  for  the  Leiston  Gas  Company, 
Limited,  of  a  works  capable  of 
producing  10  million  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  annum  on  land  in 
Carr  Avenue,  adjoining  the  rail¬ 
way  ;  the  area  of  the  site  being 
about  i|  acres.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company  to 
construct  a  siding  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  coal  and  other  materials 
direct  into  the  works.  Though 
gas  had  been  supplied  for  about 
six  weeks  previously,  the  formal 
opening  ceremony  was  post¬ 
poned  until  last  Wednesday. 

An  illustrated  brochure  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  occasion  contained 
the  following  description  of  the 
buildings  and  plant. 

All  the  buildings  were  let  in 
one  contract  to  Mr.  A.  Gibbs, 
builder,  cf  Leiston.  These 
comprise  the  retort-house,  ex¬ 
hauster-house,  meter  and  gover¬ 
nor  house,  oxide-shed,  store  and  .  , 

workshop,  and  offices.  The  contract  also  included  an  underground 
tar-tank.  The  retort-house  contains  a  bench  of  four  arches  de¬ 
signed  to  take  settings  of  six  retorts  with  modern  regenerator  fur¬ 
naces.  Two  of  these  are  filled  with  six  and  four  retorts  respectively, 
21  in.  by  15  in.  Q  shaped,  by  10  feet  long;  and  the  remaining 
two  are  left  for  future  extension.  The  contractors  for  the  retort- 
settings  and  ironwork  were  Messrs.  George  Winstanley  and  Co., 
of  Birmingham. 


The  condenser,  consisting  of  10-inch  cast-iron  pipes  (together 
with  all  works,  mains,  and  connections,  8  inches  in  diameter),  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Cochrane  and  Co.  (Woodside),  Limited,  of 
Dudley.  The  exhauster  is  of  the  rotary  type,  driven  by  a-pH.P. 
gas-engine  through  a  countershaft.  The  same  engine  also  drives 
a  battery  of  three  pumps  for  tar,  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  water 
respectively.  The  rest  of  the  apparatus,  comprising  a  washer, 
scrubber,  and  purifiers,  was  all  supplied  by  Messrs.  Newton, 
Chambers,  and  Co.,  of  Sheffield.  The  washer  is  of  the  well- 

known  Livesey  type,  of  a  capa¬ 
city  to  pass  250,000  cubic  feet 
in  24  hours.  The  scrubber  is  a 
circular  vessel  filled  with  per¬ 
forated  steel  plates;  the  dia¬ 
meter  being  4  feet,  and  the 
height  20  feet.  Provision  is 
made  (and  connections  are  laid 
down)  for  four  purifiers,  two 
only  of  which  are  at  present 
erected.  They  are  of  the  lute¬ 
less  type,  10  feet  square,  and 
are  supplied  with  suitable  lifting 
apparatus. 

The  station  meter,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Parkinson  and  W.  &  B. 
Cowan,  Limited,  of  City  Road, 
London,  is  of  a  capacity  to  pass 
5000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour. 
The  same  firm  have  also  pro¬ 
vided  an  8-inch  district  gover¬ 
nor.  The  gasholder,  of  the 
spiral-guided  type,  which  was 
erected  by  Messrs.  Samuel 
Cutler  and  Sons,  of  Millwall, 
has  two  lifts,  each  16  feet  in  depth ;  the  total  capacity!)  being 
about  50,000  cubic  feet.  It  works  in  a  brick  tank,  built  under  a 
separate  contract  by  Mr.  Gibbs.  The  diameter  is  48  feet,  depth 
16  feet.  Provision  is  made  for  the  building  of  a  coal-store  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  retort-house ;  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  works 
is  such  as  to  admit  of  the  entire  duplication  of  the  plant,  if  the 
future  demand  renders  it  necessary. 

The  whole  works  have  been  built  to  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Corbet 


Steel  Main  Laying  in  Progress. 
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Woodall  and  Son,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Sey¬ 
mour.  Mr.  Seymour  (who  was  formerly  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Glover,  of  Norwich)  has  also  superintended  the  laying  of  the 
mains  and  services  in  the  town  and  district,  and  is  retained  by 
the  Company  as  Manager. 

The  mains,  about  5  miles  in  all,  are  entirely  of  steel,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  an  8-inch  trunk  main  from  the  gas-works  to  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  graduating  down  to  2-inch.  The  contract  for  steel 
tubes  was  divided  between  the  British  Mannesmann  Tube  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  and  Messrs.  Stewarts  and  Lloyds.  The  jointing 
is  on  the  Woodall- Parkinson  system,  with  the  long  rigid,  or  sleeve, 
joint  for  the  mains,  and  expansion  nipples  for  connecting  the 
services.  All  main-laying  was  tested  to  10  lbs.  or  more  of  air. 

The  number  of  consumers  transferred  from  the  old  mains  was 
47,  and  new  consumers  are  being  rapidly  connected.  The  number 
of  public  lamps  transferred  was  72,  to  which  are  added  34  new 
ones;  making  a  total  of  106.  The  lamps  are  almost  entirely  re¬ 
fitted  with  new  lanterns  and  inverted  burners  supplied  by  the 
New  Inverted  Incandescent  Gas-Lamp  Company,  Limited.  For 
lighting  and  extinguishing,  the  Robson  patent  pressure-clock  ap¬ 
paratus  has  been  adopted  throughout,  as  supplied  by  the  Auto- 
Lighter  Company,  of  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  By  this  system,  a 
slight  alteration  of  pressure  at  the  works  instantaneously  operates 
the  clockwork  on  all  the  lamps ;  and  the  clockwork  either  turns 
the  light  on  or  off  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Frank  Garrett,  jun.,  a  Director  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Richard  Garrett  and  Sons,  Limited,  is  the  Chairman  of  the  new 
Gas  Company.  Other  Directors  are  Mr.  W.  H.  Carr,  of  Leiston, 
to  whose  enterprise  the  undertaking  largely  owes  its  inception, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Mansergh,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  Mr.  B.  de  Quincey  Quincey. 


Over  a  hundred  invitations  to  witness  the  opening  were  sent  to 
the  shareholders  and  friends,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Urban 
District  Council.  The  Directors  were  entertained  at  lunch  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Company ;  and  they  in  turn  provided  tea  in 
a  marquee  on  the  works  ground  for  the  visitors.  Among  the 
latter  was  Mr.  Thomas  Glover,  of  Norwich;  while  several  other 
gentlemen  from  the  Norwich  Gas-Works  also  attended,  as  old 
colleagues  of  Mr.  Seymour.  Others  present  included  Mr.  Henry 
\\  oodall  (of  Messrs.  Corbet  Woodall  and  Son),  Mr.  George  Win- 
stanley,  Mr.  W.  C.  Parkinson,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Urban 
District  Council.  The  formal  proceedings  were  very  brief.  The 
opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Mrs.  Frank  Garrett,  jun., 
who  unfastened  the  entrance  gate  of  the  works.  The  fastening 
specially  provided  for  the  purpose  consisted  of  a  gold  bracelet 
(bearing  a  suitable  inscription),  which  Mr.  Henry  Woodall,  on 
behalf  of  the  Engineers,  asked  Mrs.  Garrett  to  accept  as  a  me¬ 
mento  of  the  occasion.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Woodall 
said  the  works  were  small,  but  well  built ;  and  the  names  of  the 
various  Contractors  were  known  throughout  the  industry  as  being 
synonymous  with  very  good  work.  He  specially  thanked  their 
Secretary  (Mr.  B.  R.  Parkinson)  and  the  Engineer-in-Charge  (Mr. 
Seymour).  The  Company  were  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
retained  the  services  of  the  latter  gentleman  as  Manager.  The 
working  results  that  he  would  secure  from  the  plant  would  show 
that  everything  had  been  thoroughly  well  carried  out  under  his 
superintendence. 

I  he  party  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  works,  which  were 
generally  admired  for  their  neat  and  finished  appearance,  and  for 
the  completeness  of  their  equipment. 


HIGH  CANDLE  POWER  AT  LOW  PRESSURES. 


William  Sugg  and  Company’s  “1911”  High-Power  Lamp. 

The  high  efficiency  lamp  at  low  pressures  for  outside  shop  light¬ 
ing,  large  interiors,  and  other  suitable  places,  has,  Messrs.  William 
Sugg  and  Co.,  Limited,  claim,  been  available  for  the  gas  industry 
for  many  months  past  in  what  is  known  as  their  “  1911  ”  type. 
It  is  a  case  of  hiding  one’s  light  under  a  bushel  when  one  does  not 
make  the  broadest  use  of  the  means  of  publicity  in  announcing 
development  of  the  kind.  But  we  have  now  had  an  opportunity 
of  thoroughly  examining  the  lamp  ;  and  in  it  we  find  ingenuity  and 
high  duty  combined  with  that  high  class  workmanship  which  has 
assisted  to  make  the  name  of  “  Sugg  ”  a  household  word  in  the  gas 
industry. 

I  he  “  1911  ”  type  of  lamp  is  made  in  three  sizes — 500,  750,  and 
1000  candle  power  ;  the  lamps  being  respectively  fitted  with  two, 
three,  and  four  burners.  The  gas  consumption  of  each  burner  is 
G  cubic  feet;  and  the  efficiency,  photometrically  tested  at  18-ioths 
to  20-ioths  pressure,  rather  more  than  40  candles  per  cubic  foot. 
I  he  lamp  is  really  a  development  upon  the  previously  popular 
“  Regent  ”  lamp.  It  is  a  lamp  of  exceptional  strength — every  part 
of  the  structure  being  of  heavy  metal,  and  all  the  vital  parts  so 
simple,  so  readily  accessible,  and  so  capable  of  replacement  in  a 
few  minutes,  that  maintenance  and  renewal  comprise  a  question 
about  which  there  need  be  little  thought.  We  have  a  strong 
interior  cast-iron  top,  which  carries  the  bunsen  and  the  casing  of 
the  lamp.  The  casing  is,  according  to  the  purchaser’s  desire, 
either  of  heavy  copper  or  enamelled  steel.  The  mantles  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  interior  glasses ;  and  the  glass  bowl,  which  is  carried 
on  the  hinged  reflector,  is  egg-ended  in  shape.  Incidentally,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  firm  have  a  preference  for  this  shaped 
globe,  on  the  ground  that  it  assists  reflection,  and  affords  a 


Sugg’s  “1911”  High-Power  (Low-Pressure)  Inverted  Lamp. 

better  distribution  of  light.  That  is  the  lamp  as  seen  externally. 
When,  however,  such  high  efficiency  is  obtained,  at  ordinary 
pressures,  there  must  be  some  reason  to  account  for  it  in  the 
construction  of  the  lamp;  and  in  the  “  1911”  lamp,  the  aim  of 
Messrs.  Sugg  and  Co.  has  been  to  put  to  the  most  profitable  use 
the  heat  generated  by  the  lamp  itself.  In  preheating  the  gas  and 
both  the  primary  and  secondary  air  to  the  utmost  possible  degree 
without  producing  trouble,  they  have  been  very  successful ;  and, 
indeed,  they  confess  that  they  do  not  well  see  how  the  point  to 
which  they  have  attained  can  be  exceeded. 


The  “Regent”  Lamp  with  Upright  Fixing  for  Street  Lighting. 

Let  us  deal  with  the  air  supply  first  of  all,  as  this  is  required 
for  the  mixture  supplied  to  the  burner  as  well  as  for  the 
secondary  supply  to  support  combustion.  The  air  enters  from 
the  outside  of  the  lamp  just  above  the  reflector,  passing 
first  into  an  outer  annular  chamber  formed  by  the  central 
chimney  and  the  casing.  From  this  the  air  required  for  the 
secondary  supply  passes  into  a  flat  topped  and  bottomed  cylin¬ 
drical  box,  situated  just  above  the  mantles.  Through  this  box  are 
provided  the  necessary  channels  for  the  burners,  and  for  the 
passage  of  the  products  of  combustion.  At  the  bottom  of  these 
channels  are  the  supports  from  which  the  inner  glasses  depend. 
It  follows  from  the  position  of  this  air-box  that  the  air  must  get 
highly  heated  in  its  travel  through  it ;  and  this  hot  air,  by  the 
draught  set  up  and  maintained  by  the  upward  heat  currents  from  the 
burners,  is  drawn  from  the  box-outlets  near  to  the  top  of  the  inner 
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glasses,  and  becomes  further  heated  by  impinging  on  the  glasses, 
and  in  its  travel  down  the  outside,  and  up  the  inside,  of  them. 
This  hot  air,  and  the  velocity  at  which  it  passes  up  the  glass  and 
over  the  mantles  (when  once  the  lamp  has  warmed  up  to  its 
work),  no  doubt  have  together  an  excellent  effect  in  stimulating 
incandescence.  By  the  constitution  of  the  lamp,  no  air  can  get 
to  its  active  parts,  after  the  structure  is  heated  up,  that  can  have 
a  cooling  effect  on  either  the  flame  or  the  mantle.  Against  this 
the  designers  of  the  lamp  have  effectively  provided. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  high  duty  obtained.  There 
is  the  thorough  admixture  the  gas  and  primary  air  obtain,  and 
again  it  is  the  heat  that  produces  the  thorough  intermingling. 
The  gas  has  become  partially  heated  in  its  descent ;  and  after  the 
introduction  of  the  primary  air,  the  mixture  passes  into  an  iron 
diaphragm,  formed  of  two  slightly  concave  plates  in  which  it  be¬ 
comes  further  heated.  The  spreading  of  the  mixture  in  this  hot 
chamber  has  the  effect  of  combining  air  and  gas  to  such  a  degree 
that  a  very  uniform  and  constant  flame  is  obtained.  The  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  of  this  diaphragm  above  the  air-box  is  such  that 
the  mixture  does  not  get  so  highly  heated  as  to  cause  any  back¬ 
pressure  that  cannot  be  resisted  by  the  normal  gas  pressure. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  thin  mixing  chamber,  the  mixture  passes 
to  the  burner  nozzles.  Thus  we  see  that  the  high  efficiency  of  the 
lamp  is  due  to  preheating  and  thorough  admixture,  which  are  both 
provided  for  in  such  admirably  simple  and  effective  manner.  The 
mantles  used,  which  are  suspended  from  a  strong  steatite  nozzle, 
are  somewhat  larger  than  standard  size.  The  adjustment  of  both 
gas  and  primary  air  are  provided  for  externally. 

There  are  a  few  miscellaneous  points  about  the  lamp.  From 
the  point  of  suspension  to  the  bottom  outer  edge  of  the  reflector, 
the  length  of  the  lamp  is  21  inches,  and  the  globe  adds  io|  inches. 
The  width  of  the  reflector  is  20  inches.  Of  the  strength  and  the 
solidity  of  the  lamp,  mention  has  been  made.  But  another  feature 
is  the  ease  with  which  the  lamp  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  cleaned, 
and  the  parts  reassembled.  Strong  screws  and  nuts  are  the  main 
connections ;  and  the  fitter  who,  without  previous  instruction, 
could  not  see  the  way  to  separate  every  part  of  the  lamp,  and 
then  to  put  the  whole  together  again  in  a  few  minutes,  would  deserve 
to  forfeit  the  title  of  “  fitter.” 

Now  we  come  to  another  point.  As  we  have  said,  the  lamp  is 
a  development  on  the  firm’s  old  “  Regent  ”  lamp,  which  has  been 
selling  in  thousands  to  gas  undertakings  for  hire  purchase  and 
purchase  outright.  The  “  Regent  ”  lamp  can  be  had  fitted  with  the 
No.  6  mantle  employed  in  the  “  1911  ”  lamp  ;  the  advantage  being 
that  a  more  powerful  light  is  obtainable  without  increasing  the 
number  of  the  burners  or  the  size  of  the  lamp.  The  efficiency 
is  only  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  “  1911  ”  lamp  ;  and  there  are 
no  inner  glasses.  Though  no  special  provision  is  made  for  heating, 
from  the  very  form  of  the  construction  of  the  lamp,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  gas  and  air  supply  must  get  materially  raised  in  tempera¬ 
ture.  Need  we  say,  with  all  the  experience  there  has  been  with 
the  “Regent”  lamp,  it  is  one  the  firm  particularly  recommend 
for  hiring-out  purposes,  on  account  of  the  ease  of  maintenance, 
and  the  cheapness  of  repair. 

The  “  Regent  ”  lamp  is  also  made  with  upright  fixing,  as  shown 
in  the  second  illustration,  which  indicates  what  an  excellent  im¬ 
provement,  where  adopted,  it  makes  in  the  appearance  of  our 
street  lamps,  and  consequently  in  that  of  our  streets.  In  many 
places,  lamps  of  this  type  have  been  fitted — among  the  localities, 
in  Kingston  and  Kensington. 

In  connection  with  this  and  other  patterns  of  their  lamps,  the 
firm  have  arranged  a  method  of  lighting  by  means  of  a  flashing 
spirit  torch,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  flash-light.  A 
fixed  tube,  with  a  trumpet-shaped  mouth,  passes  to  the  inside  of  the 
lamp.  When  the  cock  at  the  base  of  the  lamp  is  turned  on,  the 
end  of  the  flash  torch  is  inserted  in  the  trumpet  end  of  the  tube. 
A  rubber  ball  at  the  other  end  of  the  torch  rod  is  pressed  lightly, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  is  atomized,  and  blown  across 
the  permanent  flame  of  the  torch.  This,  becoming  ignited,  shoots 
a  flame  of  ample  volume  into  the  lamp.  It  is  a  very  effective 
method  of'  ignition  without  opening  the  lamps ;  and  it  certainly 
saves  the  constant  pilot. 

In  the  lamps  described,  and  in  the  other  goods  that  were  in¬ 
spected,  it  was  seen  that  the  firm’s  old  reputation  for  high-class 
work  is  being  jealously  guarded. 


THE  MIXING  OF  HOT  GASES  AND  AIR  IN 
GAS=RET0RT  FURNACES. 

In  order  to  heat  as  regularly  as  possible  the  walls  of  the 
chambers  in  retort-settings — for  example,  in  chamber  retorts — it 
is  important  to  have  the  hot  gases  mixed  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
with  the  air  necessary  for  combustion,  and  not  to  allow  this  to 
take  place  suddenly  at  the  spot  where  the  gases  meet  the  air, 
but  be  produced  gradually.  The  Ofenbau  Gesellschaft  have 
patented  a  device  by  which,  as  they  claim,  this  object  is  attained. 
It  consists  in  constructing,  in  the  partition  between  the  heating- 
flue  and  the  air-flue,  transverse  channels  alternately  running 
obliquely  one  to  the  other  and  in  a  straight  or  broken  line  or  a 
curve.  Owing  to  the  effect  of  suction  from  the  chimney,  there  is 
a  gradual  mixing  of  the  hot  gases  and  the  air  of  combustion. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  several  examples  of  the 
constructure  of  the  device.  Figs.  1  to  3  represent,  in  vertical 


section,  various  arrangements  of  channels.  Fig.  4  is  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  section  of  a  setting  with  oblique  chambers  in  which  the 
channels  for  the  intake  of  the  hot  gas  and  air,  as  also  those  for 
heating,  are  constructed  according  to  the  invention.  Fig.  5  is  a 
horizontal  section  along  the  line  X  of  fig.  4. 

As  shown  by  figs.  1  to  3,  there  are  a  number  of  channels  in  the 
partition  between  the  heating-flue  A  and  the  air-flue  B.  These 
channels  are  oblique,  and  so  arranged  that  they  run  alternately 
from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right.  As  the  result  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  under  the  influence  of  the  chimney  draught  acting  in  the 
flues  A  and  B,  the  hot  gas  is  alternately  drawn  from  A  into  B,  and 
inversely  the  air  from  B  into  A,  through  the  oblique  channels ;  a 
gradual  and  complete  mixing  of  the  gas  and  air  being  thereby 
obtained.  The  orifices  of  the  transverse  channels  are  provided 
with  an  edge  C  in  the  form  of  a  blade,  projecting  into  the  flues. 
This  divides-up  the  relatively  thin  layers  of  the  current  of  hot  gas 
or  air,  and  guides  them  into  the  channels.  The  oblique  channels 
may  be  straight,  as  in  fig.  1,  in  a  broken  line  as  in  fig.  2,  or  in  a 
curve  as  in  fig.  3.  They  must,  however,  be  arranged  as  baffles, 
so  that  the  hot  gases  and  the  requisite  air  for  combustion  will 
be  in  turn  conveyed  from  one  channel  to  another,  as  indicated  by 
the  arrows. 

In  the  setting  with  oblique  chambers  shown  in  fig.  4,  the  par¬ 
titions  with  oblique  channels  in  the  hot  gas  and  air  intake  flues 
produce  a  mixing  of  the  hot  gas  and  air ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  channels  constructed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  heating  channels 
running  lengthwise  with  oblique  transverse  channels  in  their  in¬ 
terior,  produce  an  intimate  mixture  of  gas  and  air  in  the  heating 
channels  themselves,  and  cause  a  perfectly  uniform  and  gradual 
combustion  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air. 


The  gas  flowing  from  the  producer  D  into  the  chamber  E  enters, 
through  the  channel  F,  the  vertical  channel  G,  where  the  heating 
channels  H  terminate.  These  are  longitudinal,  and  are  formed 
by  two  portions  each  near  one  of  the  sides  of  the  chambers..  The 
air  required  for  combustion,  having  been  previously  heated  in  the 
regenerative  furnace  I,  rises  from  the  horizontal  channel  J  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  hot  gas  intake  channel  G  and  the  air  in¬ 
take  channel  K,  which  is  separated  from  the  channel  G  by  the 
partition  L.  In  this  partition  there  are  openings  O  made  at 
certain  intervals,  through  which  the  gas  and  air  intake  channels 
G  K  communicate  with  each  other.  For  the  preliminary  mix¬ 
ing  of  the  hot  gas  and  air,  there  are,  at  the  lower  part  of  these 
channels,  partitions  P  Q,  in  which  there  are  transverse  channels 
either  oblique  or  in  the  form  of  baffles.  The  effect  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is  that  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  which  forms  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  channels  G  K  has  an  alternate  to-and-fro 
motion  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  and  is  thus  subjected  to  a 
preliminary  mixing. 

In  order  to  mix  the  combination  of  air  and  gas  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  and  cause  its  gradual  combustion  in  the  heating 
channels  H,  partitions  R  are  constructed  at  the  front  of  these 
channels,  and  in  the  partitions  are  transverse  oblique  baffle  chan¬ 
nels  S.  Consequently  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  formed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  channels  G  K  does  not  burn  suddenly  at  the 
place  where  the  hot  gas  and  air  meet,  but  is  first  mixed  by  the 
perforated  partitions  P  Q,  after  which  it  ascends  in  the  channels 
G  K  to  reach  the  heating  channels  H,  where  it  burns  gradually 
and  uniformly.  It  is  claimed  that  the  retort  chambers  bounded 
on  the  sides  by  the  heating  channels  H  are  heated  with  great 
uniformity. 

In  the  type  of  setting  shown  in  fig.  4,  the  hot  gas  escapes  through 
an  outlet  channel  T  at  the  back  of  the  setting.  . 
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NAPHTHALENE  IN  COAL  GAS. 


Three  papers  dealing  with  naphthalene  in  coal  gas  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  “Journal  fur  Gasbeleuchtung.” 

Oils  for  Naphthalene  Extraction. 

The  first,  by  Herr  A.  Bayer,  of  Briinn,  deals  with  oils  for  the 
extraction  of  naphthalene  from  gas  by  washing.  Two  washers 
for  naphthalene  extraction  were  introduced  at  the  Briinn  Gas- 
Works  in  the  year  1900;  but  they  were  intended  to  deal  with  a 
make  of  only  350,000  cubic  feet  per  diem,  whereas  the  maximum 
daily  make  of  the  works  is  about  954,000  cubic  feet.  Hence  the 
washers  were  worked  in  winter  above  their  nominal  capacity, 
and  the  rate  of  flow  of  gas  through  them  when  they  were  worked 
in  parallel  was  as  high  as  074  foot  per  second.  In  order  to  avoid 
importing  the  comparatively  expensive  heavy  oil  prescribed  by 
Dr.  Bueb,  attempts  were  made  to  use  a  lighter  tar  oil,  which  was 
fairly  free  from  naphthalene.  This  tar  oil  contained  68  per  cent, 
distilling  over  below  180°  C.  and  25  per  cent,  distilling  between 
i8oto  230°C.  It  contained  3-9  per  cent,  of  naphthalene.  After 
use  for  two  months,  the  gas  passed  per  cwt.  of  oil  being  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000  cubic  feet,  the  naphthalene  in  the  oil  had  in¬ 
creased  to  ig'i  per  cent. ;  while  the  oil  contained  147  per  cent,  of 
benzol  and  427  per  cent,  of  heavy  oil— i.e.,  oil  distilling  above 
230°C.  The  light  oil  and  middle  oil  had  been  reduced  to  xS'i 
per  cent.  The  heavy  oil  was  no  doubt  largely  derived  from  tar 
in  the  washer;  but  the  analyses  showed  that  a  great  deal  of 
benzol  had  been  absorbed  in  the  washer  and  much  light  and 
middle  oils  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  gas.  Experiments 
were  then  made  with  oil  of  the  same  grade,  but  with  the  washer 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  46°  to  50°  Fahr.  It  was  found 
that  the  benzol  was  extracted  and  the  light  oils  volatilized  from 
the  oil,  but  both  to  a  smaller  extent  than  in  the  first  trial.  The 
oils  after  use  contained  from  17-5  to  28-9  per  cent,  of  naphtha¬ 
lene.  The  gas  in  the  distributing  main  was  found  to  contain,  on 
an  average,  27  grains  of  naphthalene  per  100  cubic  feet. 

After  the  washer  had  been  in  use  for  half-a-year,  it  was  reported 
that  more  condensed  liquor  was  being  found  in  the  syphon  pots. 
Samples  of  the  liquid  were  taken  and  analyzed.  They  proved  to 
contain  from  i8-9  to  27  per  cent,  of  naphthalene,  probably  derived 
from  the  deposits  of  solid  naphthalene  in  the  distributing  system. 
The  proportions  of  light  and  middle  oils  in  the  condensed  liquid 
differed,  however,  according  to  the  position  of  the  syphon  from 
which  it  was  taken.  In  the  syphons  on  the  works  the  ratio  of 
light  oil  to  middle  oil  was  on  an  average  63  :  37,  while  in  the  dis¬ 
tributing  mains,  at  points  500  to  3000  metres  from  the  works, 
it  was  77  of  light  oil  to  23  of  middle  oil.  The  proportions  corre¬ 
spond,  however,  on  an  average,  pretty  closely  to  the  proportions 
of  light  oil  and  middle  oil  in  the  oil  used  for  washing ;  so  that  it 
would  appear  that  the  stream  of  gas  removes  the  two  sets  of 
hydrocarbons  from  the  oil  used  in  about  the  same  ratio.  The 
proportion  of  benzol  in  the  condensed  liquid  removed  from  the 
syphons  was,  however,  greater  relatively  to  the  light  and  middle 
oils  the  farther  the  syphons  were  from  the  works.  Disregarding 
naphthalene  and  heavy  oil  in  the  condensed  liquid,  the  con¬ 
stituents  were  in  the  following  ratios :  In  the  liquid  from  the 
syphons  on  the  works,  117  of  benzol,  63  of  light  oil,  and  37  of 
middle  oil;  in  the  liquid  from  the  syphons  on  the  distributing 
main,  17*7  of  benzol,  77  of  light  oil,  and  23  of  middle  oil.  From 
the  differences  between  these  figures,  it  appears  that  in  the  con¬ 
densed  liquid  there  is  an  increase  in  benzol  of  50  per  cent,  between 
the  works  and  the  district,  in  the  light  oil  of  22  per  cent.,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  middle  oil  of  30  per  cent.  These  figures  represent 
the  amounts  of  the  respective  hydrocarbons  abstracted  from  the 
stream  of  gas  between  the  works  and  the  district.  The  hydro¬ 
carbons  which  exist  in  coal  gas  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  fog  are, 
therefore,  deposited  in  the  distributing  mains  in  amounts  inversely 
proportional  to  their  boiling  points,  as  also  to  the  friction,  which 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  main  through  which  the  gas  has 
travelled.  The  quantities  of  condensed  liquid  were  not  deter¬ 
mined  ;  but  so  far  as  the  works’  syphons  were  concerned,  they 
corresponded  to  about  1  cwt.  per  12,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  or 
about  3  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  oil  used  in  washing.  In  the 
mains  in  the  district,  the  proportion  was  much  smaller. 

After  a  year’s  working  of  the  naphthalene  washers  with  light 
tar  oils,  naphthalene  deposits  in  the  distribution  system  ceased 
almost  entirely,  and  the  gas-pressure  diagrams  were  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  A  tar  oil  fulfilling  Dr.  Bueb’s  specified  conditons  was 
then  used — viz.,  one  having  its  specific  gravity  above  1,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  high  proportion  of  heavy  oil.  Though  such  oil  would 
have  a  lower  solvent  power  for  naphthalene,  it  seemed  probable 
that  it  would  prevent  stoppages  in  the  distributing  system,  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  the  smoking  of  mantles  in  the  public  lamps 
which  had  occurred  in  a  few  instances  during  the  use  of  the 
lighter  oil.  The  oil  used  contained  1*4  per  cent,  of  benzol,  y8  per 
cent,  of  light  oil,  22’2  per  cent,  of  middle  oil,  3-i  per  cent,  of  naph¬ 
thalene,  and  65-5  per  cent,  of  heavy  oil.  The  oil  after  use  in  the 
washer  contained  47  per  cent,  of  benzol,  197  per  cent,  of  light  oil, 
24'4  Per  cent,  of  middle  oil,  67  per  cent,  of  naphthalene,  and  44^9 
per  cent,  of  heavy  oil.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
oil  on  use  in  the  washer  of  about  half  its  original  weight. 

he  naphthalene  extraction  was  much  less  satisfactory  than 
with  the  lighter  oil,  and  deposits  of  naphthalene  in  the  works’ 
plant  increased.  The  difference  from  the  favourable  results  ob¬ 
tained  with  heavy  tar  oils  in  other  places  may  be  accounted  for 


either  by  the  high  rate  of  flow  of  the  gas  through  the  washer  or  by 
the  large  quantity  of  water  which  was  condensed  in  the  washer  and 
which  floated  on  top  of  the  heavy  tar  oil  and  moistened  the  grids 
of  the  apparatus,  so  that  the  active  oil  surface  was  diminished. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  results,  trials  were  next  made  with  a 
mixed  oil  having  a  specific  gravity  below  1,  and  having  the  follow¬ 
ing  composition  :  Benzol  1  per  cent.,  light  oil  37  per  cent.,  middle 
oil  31-4  per  cent.,  naphthalene  27  per  cent.,  and  heavy  oil  62  per 
cent.  The  composition  of  this  oil  after  use  was  as  follows  :  Benzol 
57  per  cent.,  light  oil  12  per  cent.,  middle  oil  287  per  cent.,  naph¬ 
thalene  io'6  per  cent.,  and  heavy  oil  437  per  cent.  It  appeared 
from  the  analyses  that  the  light  and  middle  oils  taken  up  by  the 
washing  oil  were  in  almost  the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which 
they  existed  in  the  deposits  in  the  distributing  system — about 
two-thirds  of  light  oil  to  about  one-third  of  middle  oil. 

During  the  trials  with  heavy  oil  and  the  mixed  oil  last  men¬ 
tioned,  tests  were  made  from  time  to  time  of  the  amount  of  naph¬ 
thalene  in  the  gas  in  the  distributing  system,  and  were  found  to 
average  with  the  heavy  oil  357  grains  per  100  cubic  feet,  and  with 
the  oil  of  specific  gravity  below  1,  2i'2  grains  per  100  cubic  feet. 
It  would  appear  from  the  results  recorded  that  the  lighter  tar  oils 
answer  best  for  the  extraction  of  naphthalene,  because  the  heavy 
oil  and  the  mixture  of  heavy  oil  and  middle  oil  do  not  possess  the 
requisite  absorptive  capacity.  That  the  heavy  oil  has  given  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  other  places,  is  probably  due  primarily  to  the 
amount  of  oil  used  not  being  less  than  1  cwt.  per  250,000  to 
300,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  diminution  of  the  effective  surface 
of  the  oil  by  the  covering  of  condensed  water  is,  however,  of  great 
importance  in  regard  to  the  use  of  heavy  oil. 

The  analyses  of  the  tar  oils  and  condensed  liquids  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  were  made  by  distilling  the  oils  in  the  usual  way  ; 
but  the  naphthalene  was  estimated  gravimetrically.  The  fraction 
distilling  between  1800  and  230°  C.,  after  being  measured  exactly, 
was  exposed  for  four  to  six  hours  to  a  temperature  of  o°  C.  The 
naphthalene  which  had  then  crystallized  out  was  brought  on  to  a 
small  fared  and  cooled  porcelain  filter,  completely  extracted  by 
means  of  an  air-pump,  and  weighed.  For  the  naphthalene  re¬ 
maining  dissolved  in  the  liquid  a  solubility  coefficient  of  about 
10  per  cent,  was  adopted,  and  introduced  in  the  calculation.  This 
was  substantiated  by  determinations  of  the  proportion  of  naph¬ 
thalene  in  the  oil  by  means  of  picric  acid.  The  method  of  work¬ 
ing  was  rapid  and  convenient ;  and,  if  not  absolutely  exact,  it  gave 
comparable  results. 

Tars  for  Naphthalene  Extraction. 

Herr  Zwarg,  the  Manager  of  the  Flbing  Gas-Works,  has  made 
experiments  on  the  use  of  the  tar  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
carburetted  water  gas  for  washing  coal  gas  for  the  extraction  of 
naphthalene.  The  oil  used  in  the  carburetted  water-gas  plant  was 
Galician  oil  having  a  specific  gravity  of  ’87.  The  tar  produced 
therefrom  somewhat  resembles  in  composition  that  made  in  ver¬ 
tical  retorts,  as  is  shown  from  the  following  statement  of  their 
respective  compositions : — 


— 

Oil-Gas  Tar. 

Vertical  Retort 
Tar. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

I  ’O 

2. 17 

Light  oil  distilling  below  170°  C . 

67 

5-85 

Middle  oil  distilling  between  170°  to  230°  C. 

9  0 

12*32 

Heavy  oil  distilling  between  230°  to  2/0°  C. 

187 

1 1 '95 

Anthracene  oil  distilling  above  270°  C.  . 

42‘o 

7 '96 

Specific  gravity . 

i  "068 

About  1 '  1 

On  cooling  the  middle  and  heavy  oils  to  io°  C.  naphthalene 
amounting  to  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  tar  separated,  as  compared 
with  about  10  per  cent,  in  the  vertical  retort  tar.  The  solvent 
power  of  the  oil  tar  for  naphthalene  at  770  to  86°  Fahr.  was  de¬ 
termined,  and  it  was  found  that  28  to  30  per  cent,  of  naphthalene 
was  dissolved.  The  behaviour  of  gas  free  from  naphthalene  with 
the  oil-gas  tar  containing  6  per  cent,  of  naphthalene  was  ascer¬ 
tained  by  passing  gas  through  a  wash  bottle  containing  5  per  cent, 
of  oxalic  acid,  then  through  two  cylinders  charged  with  saturated 
solution  of  picric  acid.  The  gas  thus  freed  from  ammonia  and 
naphthalene  was  next  passed  through  a  bottle  containing  the  oil¬ 
gas  tar,  after  which  it  was  passed  through  a  bottle  containing  5  per 
cent,  of  oxalic  acid  and  two  cylinders  charged  with  picric  acid. 
The  naphthalene  absorbed  from  the  oil-gas  tar  was  removed  in 
the  latter  cylinders  and  determined  by  titration  with  decinormal 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  amount  of  naphthalene  in  the  gas 
was  thus  found  to  be  27  grains  per  100  cubic  feet.  When  the  gas, 
however,  after  passing  through  the  oil-gas  tar,  was  passed  through 
a  bottle  containing  clean  anthracene  oil,  most  of  the  naphthalene 
was  retained  by  the  latter,  and  the  gas  then  contained  only  0U75 
grain  of  naphthalene  per  100  cubic  feet.  The  temperature  of  the 
gas  and  tar  in  these  experiments  was  kept  at  590  Fahr.  It  thus 
appears  that  naphthalene  washers  cannot  be  charged  with  oil  tar 
alone  if  the  proportion  of  naphthalene  in  the  gas  is  to  be  kept 
below  2  grains  per  100  cubic  feet. 

In  working  on  the  large  scale,  the  first  or  inlet  chamber  of  the 
washer  was  charged  with  oil  tar  and  the  second  or  outlet  chamber 
with  anthracene  oil.  It  was  found  in  practice  that  it  was  best  to 
renew  the  oil-gas  tar  when  a  sample,  on  distillation,  gave  about 
21  per  cent,  of  naphthalene  in  the  fraction  distilling  between  200° 
and  270°  C.  The  anthracene  oil  from  the  outlet  chamber  was 
pumped  into  the  inlet  chamber  when  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  naphtha- 
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lene  separated  from  the  fraction  distilling  between  200°  and  270°  C. 
upon  cooling  for  one  hour.  The  method  of  working  has  been  to 
start  with  oil-gas  tar  containing  5  per  cent,  of  naphthalene  in  the 
inlet  chamber,  and  anthracene  oil  free  from  naphthalene  in  the 
outlet  chamber.  The  oil-gas  tar  in  the  inlet  chamber  has  been 
renewed  when  the  amount  of  naphthalene  in  it  has  risen  to  24  per 
cent.  When  the  second  charge  of  oil-gas  tar  has  subsequently 
been  exhausted,  the  anthracene  oil  in  the  second  chamber  has 
contained  2  per  cent,  of  naphthalene,  and  has  been  pumped  into 
the  first  chamber,  while  fresh  anthracene  oil  has  been  put  into  the 
second  chamber.  When  the  anthracene  oil  in  the  first  chamber 
has  contained  22  per  cent,  of  naphthalene,  it  has  been  replaced  by 
oil-gas  tar,  which,  in  turn,  has  been  replaced  by  the  anthracene 
oil  from  the  second  chamber  when  the  latter  has  acquired  1-5  per 
cent,  of  naphthalene. 

By  this  method  of  working,  it  has  been  possible  to  maintain 
the  proportion  of  naphthalene  in  the  washed  gas  at  about  1  grain 
per  100  cubic  feet.  It  has  thus  been  found  that  the  anthracene 
oil  could  not  continue  to  be  used  up  to  a  content  of  28  per  cent, 
of  naphthalene,  because  in  that  case  the  anthracene  oil  in  the 
second  chamber  acquires  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  naphthalene. 
The  trials  showed  broadly  that  oil-gas  tar  is  not  applicable  by  itself 
for  the  extraction  of  naphthalene  if  the  proportion  remaining  in 
the  gas  has  to  be  maintained  below  if  grains  per  100  cubic  feet, 
and  that  with  a  washer  containing  only  two  chambers  the  an¬ 
thracene  oil  cannot  be  used  long  enough  to  allow  it  to  become 
completely  saturated. 

Determination  of  Naphthalene  in  Crude  Coal  Gas. 

The  last  of  the  three  papers  is  by  Herr  A.  Albrecht  and  Dr.  F. 
Muller,  of  Furstenwalde  on  the  Spree.  It  relates  to  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  naphthalene  in  crude  coal  gas.  The  authors  state  that 
they  have  used  picric  acid  for  the  determination  of  naphthalene 
in  gas  by  the  following  method.  First,  2‘5  grammes  of  picric 
acid  are  divided  nearly  equally  between  two  wash  bottles,  each 
of  no  c.c.  capacity  ;  and  25  c.c.  of  water  is  added  to  each,  with 
vigorous  agitation.  A  second  quantity  of  exactly  2'5  grammes  of 
picric  acid  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  made  up  to  250  c.c.  in  a 
measuring  flask.  This  corresponds  approximately  to  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  at  50°  to  540  Fahr. ;  so  that  it  can  be  used,  in  a 
cold  room  without  depositing  picric  acid.  The  gas  containing 
naphthalene  is  passed  at  the  rate  of  40  to  50  litres  an  hour  through 
the  wash  bottles,  which  are  connected  with  butt  glass  joints.  1  he 
passage  of  the  gas  is  continued  till  between  0^05  and  o-2  gramme 
of  naphthalene  has  combined  with  the  picric  acid.  The  contents 
of  the  two  flasks  are  then  washed  into  a  250  c  c.  measuring  flask 
and  warmed  for  half  an  hour  (with  frequent  agitation)  to.  104°  to 
122°  Fahr.  in  a  water  bath,  so  that  all  the  free  picric  acid  is  taken 
into  solution. 

After  cooling  to  the  temperature  of  the  control  solution,. the  flask 
is  filled  up  to  the  mark  ;  the  solution  filtered  through  a  dried  filter  ; 
and  100  c.c.  of  the  clear  filtrate  is  titrated  with  decinormal  solu¬ 
tion  of  caustic  potash  with  lacmoid  as  indicator.  1  he  control 
solution  of  picric  acid  is  similarly  titrated,  and  the  titration  in  both 
cases  is  repeated.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  cubic  centi¬ 
metres  of  solution  of  caustic  potash  required  for  200  c.c.  of  the 

two  solutions  is  multiplied  by—  x  o-oi28;  and  the  result  is  the 
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quantity  of  naphthalene,  in  grammes,  retained  in  the  two  wash 
bottles,  and  therefore  the  amount  present  in  the  volume  of  gas 
passed  through  them.  The  accuracy  of  the  method  has  been 
checked  by  passing  dry  nitrogen  over  a  weighed  quantity  of  naph¬ 
thalene  and  determining  the  naphthalene  in  the  nitrogen.  I  he 
results  have  shown  fairly  close  agreement  with  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  naphthalene  over  which  the  nitrogen  has  been  passed. 

The  examination  of  crude  coal  gas  by  this  process  gave  such 
low  results  that  their  correctness  seemed  doubtful.  Sawdust, 
dried  ferric  hydrate,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  had  been  used  to 
retain  the  tar,  cyanogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia  in 
the  crude  gas.  The  vessels  charged  with  these  purifying  materials 
were  placed  in  a  drying  oven,  which  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
950  to  104°  Fahr.,  while  the  gas  was  passed  through  them.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  purifying  materials  must  have  retained  the  greater 
part  of  the  naphthalene.  This  was  proved  by  passing  nitrogen 
containing  naphthalene  through  purifying  apparatus  which  had 
been  previously  used,  but  was  otherwise  unchanged.  On  warming 
to  104°  to  1220  Fahr.,  the  amount  of  naphthalene  found  in  the 
nitrogen  was  at  first  considerably  higher  than  that  in  it  before  its 
passage  through  the  purifier,  but  subsequently  considerably  lower. 
Thus  the  nitrogen  had  in  the  first  instance  taken  up  naphthalene 
which  had  been  retained  in  the  purifier  from  the  gas  previously 
passed  through  it ;  but  subsequently  the  purifier  retained  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  naphthalene  in  the  nitrogen. 

In  order  to  clear  up  this  point,  a  number  of  tests  were  made  on 
various  purifying  materials,  by  passing  nitrogen  containing  naph¬ 
thalene  through  them  while  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  104° 
to  1220  Fahr.  The  result  showed  that  the  only  materials  applic¬ 
able  for  the  purification  of  the  gas  were  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic 
alkali.  Small  quantities  of  tar  passing  through  did  not  affect  the 
sharpness  of  the  colour  change  at  all.  New  india-rubber  tubing, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  gives  rise  to  errors.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  rubber  tubing  used  must  be  old,  and  in  as  short  pieces 
as  will  suffice. 

The  author  gives  tables  showing  the  results  of  determinations 
of  the  naphthalene  contained  in  crude  coal  gas  from  horizontal 
and  from  vertical  retorts.  The  gas  from  the  horizontal  retorts 


was  tested  at  a  point  in  the  foul  main  of  a  setting  of  eight  retorts 
about  40  inches  from  the  hydraulic  main.  A  thermometer  was 
placed  in  one  arm  of  a  T-Piece  and  the  gas  for  testing  taken  oft 
from  another  arm.  With  short  rubber  connections,  the  crude  gas 
was  led  through  a  purifier  in  a  heated  oven  ;  the  purifying  train 
consisting  of  three  wash  bottles  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  two  wash  bottles  containing  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  It 
was  then  passed,  in  the  manner  already  described,  into  the  picric 
acid  solution  contained  in  100  c.c.  flasks,  and  then  through  a 
gas-meter  to  the  suction  pump.  The  vertical  retort  gas  was  taken 
from  the  gas  take-off  pipe  directly  behind  the  tar-receiver  or  the 
hydraulic  main  of  a  bed  of  ten  vertical  retorts.  The  rest  of  the 
arrangement  was  the  same  as  for  the  examination  of  gas  from  hori¬ 
zontal  retorts.  The  gas  volumes  were  corrected  to  normal. 

The  crude  gas  from  the  horizontal  retorts  contained,  when 
English  coal  was  being  carbonized,  350  grains  of  naphthalene  per 
100  cubic  feet  (the  temperature  of  sampling  being  I2QJ  Fahr.), 
and  the  same  amount  when  Upper  Silesian  coal  was  being  car- 
bonized  and  the  temperature  of  sampling  was  140°  Fahr.  The 
vertical  retorts,  at  an  average  sampling  temperature  of  160)  I*  ahr. 
gave  gas  containing  436  grains  of  naphthalene  per  100  cubic  feet. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  naphthalene  in  the 
crude  gas  is  probably  somewhat  higher  than  the  figures  given, 
because  the  tar  which  separates  in  the  purifying  liquids  certainly 
contains  some  naphthalene.  The  amounts  of  naphthalene  found 
by  the  authors  may  appear  to  be  high  ;  but  the  figures  for  the 
quantity  of  naphthalene  required  to  saturate  gas  at  the  tempera¬ 
tures  stated  (deduced  from  determinations  of  its  vapour  tension 
by  Messrs.  Barker  and  Allen)  show  that  they  are  quite  probable. 
Gas,  according  to  their  determinations,  is  saturated  at 

1310  Fahr.  by  395  grains  of  naphthalene  per  100  cubic  feet 
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The  higher  proportion  of  naphthalene  found  in  the  crude  gas 
from  vertical  retorts  must  certainly  be  attributed  to  the  higher 
temperature  at  which  the  sample  of  gas  was  drawn  off,  and  is  not 
due  to  the  system  itself.  Three  different  descriptions  of  coal 
which  were  carbonized  gave  practically  the  same  amount  of 
naphthalene  in  the  crude  gas. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  much  naphthalene  condensed  in  the 
mains  with  vertical  retort  gas,  and  how  the  naphthalene  washers 
worked,  determinations  of  naphthalene  were  made  before  and 
after  the  washers.  The  gas  before  the  washers  had  normally 
a  temperature  of  only  50°  Fahr.;  so  for  these  experiments  the 
condenser  was  bye-passed  in  order  to  bring  the  gas  tothewasheis 
at  a  higher  temperature.  The  average  temperature  before  the 
washer  then  became  70°  b  ahr.,  and  the  average  amount  of  naph¬ 
thalene  was  ix  grains  per  100  cubic  feet,  and  after  the  washer 
4- 1  grains  per  100  cubic  feet.  At  68°  bahr.,  the  gas  would  be 
saturated  by  20  grains  of  naphthalene  per  100  cubic  feet.  The 
washer  was  filled  with  Galician  gas-oil,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tests  about  3^-  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  had  already  passed 
through  it.  The 'washing  oil,  which  originally  was  free  from 
benzol,  contained  in  the  first  chamber  of  the  washer  after  212,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  diem  had  been  passed  through  it,  15  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  benzol  and  g  per  cent,  of  naphthalene.  1  he 
results  of  the  investigation  show  that  in  the  warm  season  of  the 
year  the  naphthalene  washer  may  be  bye-passed. 


Meeting  of  the  American  Commercial  Gas  Association. 

We  learn  from  the  “American  Gaslight  Journal”  that  con¬ 
siderable  interest  is  being  shown  throughout  the  American  gas 
industry  in  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Commer¬ 
cial  Gas  Association,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Denver  (Col.)  from 
the  23rd  to  the  28th  of  October.  The  list  of  papers  has  been 
compiled  with  a  view  to  offering  as  wide  a  range  of  subjects  as 
possible.  The  following  are  the  titles  : 

“An  Equitable  Sliding-Scale  for  the  Sale  of  Gas.’  (Editor  not 
selected . ) 

“  Up-to-Date  Advertising  Methods,”  by  T.  R.  Elcock,  jun.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  „ 

“  Illuminating  Engineering  and  its  Application  to  the  Gas  Industry, 
by  E.  L.  Elliott,  Editor  of  the  “  Illuminating  Engineer,”  of  New 
Y  ork . 

“  Exhibit  and  Description  of  Model  Glass  Gas-Works,”  by  A.  F. 
Traver,  of  Denver. 

“The  Modern  Gas-Fixture,”  by  Charles  Ummach,  of  Chicago. 

“The  Designing  and  Construction  of  Gas  Appliances,”  by  R.  E. 
Clark,  of  Chicago.  . 

“Increased  Efficiency  in  Scientific  Office  Accounting,  by  P.  R. 
Jones,  of  New  York. 

“  Practical  Demonstration  Work,”  by  Mrs.  Anna  A.  Carroll,  ot 
Philadelphia. 

The  attendance  is  expected  to  be  exceptionally  large  ;  and  the 
success  of  the  exhibition  of  gas  appliances  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  is  regarded  as  assured — every  space  in  the  hall  having 
been  taken. 


We  have  received  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Ernest 
Scears)  the  “  Transactions  ”  of  the  London  and  Southern  District 
Junior  Gas  Association  for  the  past  session.  In  addition  to  the 
papers  and  discussions,  reprinted  from  the  “Journal,”  the  pam¬ 
phlet  contains  a  short  account  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  English 
Junior  Gas  Associations  at  Birmingham  in  May  last,  lists  of  the 
officers  and  members,  and  the  accounts.  A  portrait  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  (Mr.  L.  F.  Tooth)  forms  a  frontispiece. 
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INDIRECT  LIGHTING. 


The  “American  Gaslight  Journal”  for  the  nth  inst.  contains 
the  following  article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Francis  H.  Gilfin,  of 
the  photometrical  laboratory  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  development  of  the  illumination  of  various  types  of  in¬ 
teriors,  much  stress  is  now  laid  on,  and  attention  directed  towards, 
the  elimination  of  bright  light-sources  from  the  field  of  vision,  and 
to  the  reduction  of  glare,  while  at  the  same  time  securing  a  proper 
distribution  of  light.  Hut  the  mere  choice  of  illuminant,  its  size, 
and  location,  should  not  be  the  final  goal  of  the  illuminating  engi¬ 
neer.  Efficiency  of  illumination  should  not  be  based  solely  on 
lumens  per  watt  or  per  cubic  foot,  nor  on  the  basis  that  makes  the 
investment  commercially  profitable — the  one  of  dollars  and  cents 
per  unit  of  illumination.  There  is  a  sounder  and  more  humane 
basis — that  of  the  ultimate  physiological  effect,  which,  as  related 
to  the  energy  used,  may  be  called  the  practical,  or  human,  efficiency 
of  an  illumination  scheme.  More  variables  enter  into  this  than  as 
yet  can  usually  be  measured  by  scientific  means ;  for  the  field  is 
new  and  but  little  known.  Many  of  the  laws  and  rules  for  direct 
lighting  are  understood  and  practised  ;  but  the  laws  governing  the 
ultimate  physiological  effect  are  more  varied  and  indefinite.  In 
the  physiological  field  lie  the  problems  of  finding  what  amount  of 
reduction  in  visual  sensibility  is  due  to  bright  spots  of  light  in  the 
line  of  vision,  and  how  great  is  the  glare  effect  caused  by  a  back¬ 
ground  lighter  in  colour  or  brighter  in  illumination  than  the  object 
observed. 

When  there  is  illumination  by  direct  light,  either  from  a  large 
central  source  or  scattered  smaller  sources,  the  first  of  these  pro¬ 
blems  is  rarely  absent.  The  physically  measurable  amount  of 
light  is,  in  many  cases,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  measure  of  the 
ability  to  readily  read  or  distinguish  detail.  The  sources  them¬ 
selves,  if  not  in  the  direct  range  of  vision,  are  often  so  nearly 
specularly  reflected  by  adjacent  objects  that  the  glare  effect  is 
only  in  a  measure  reduced.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sources  hung  low,  enveloping  shades  or  globes  of  diffusive 
quality  must  be  used  to  mitigate  the  frightful  eye  strain.  Often, 
where  the  diffusing  medium  is  made  large  or  selected  unusually 
dense,  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  intrinsic  brilliancy,  it  nearly  defeats 
the  purpose  of  its  use  by  making  either  an  unsightly  or  a  very 
inefficient  installation. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  use  of  a  single  properly  designed 
indirect  or  semi-indirect  unit  would  obviate  a  great  deal  of  the 
difficulty.  Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  this  system  of 
illumination,  with  a  great  deal  of  truth  on  both  sides.  Indirect 
lighting  will  never  be  a  panacea  to  cure  all  the  ills  of  “  glare  ;  ”  but, 
if  judiciously  chosen  and  properly  used,  there  are  many  excellent 
opportunities  for  its  application.  Probably  the  use  of  a  single 
source,  reasonably  high,  with  its  light  reflected  and  diffused  so  that 
the  secondary  source,  so  to  speak,  becomes  the  lighting  unit,  would 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  ocular  discomfort.  In  rooms  with  low 
ceilings,  it  has  many  times  been  proved  in  various  installations, 
both  of  gas  and  electricity,  that  this  form  of  illumination  has  been 
successful  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  those  who  devised  and 
installed  it.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  it,  both  with, 
and  more  often  without,  proof,  its  use  will  increase  with  a  better 
understanding,  especially  in  the  semi-indirect  forms  of  units. 

In  the  use  of  indirect,  or  semi-indirect,  lighting,  the  two  chief 
points  of  discussion  are :  (1)  The  loss  of  perspective,  due  to  the 
absence  of  shadows ;  (2)  the  so-called  “  trying  effect  ”  on  the  eye, 
due  to  the  peculiar  method  of  redirection  of  the  light. 

As  to  the  first  point,  while  shadows  are  not  entirely  absent,  they 
may  be  obviated  if  desired  in  certain  cases  where  their  presence 
is  objectionable,  as,  for  instance,  in  drafting-rooms.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  shadows  depends  much  upon  the  design  of  the  in¬ 
stallation.  Where  a  single  indirect  unit  is  used  in  place  of  a  single 
direct  unit,  as  in  small  rooms,  the  shadows  are  softened,  and  the 
distribution  of  illumination  is  made  much  more  uniform.  Probably 
nothing  is  more  trying  to  the  vision  than  a  sharp  contrast  of  light 
and  dark  colour,  such  as  deep  shadows  on  a  bright  sunny  day, 
inasmuch  as  the  persistent  straining  of  the  eye  to  see  what  lies  in 
the  dark  places  is  counteracted  by  an  opposite  strain  to  protect 
the  visual  organs  against  high  illumination  of  bright  spots. 

Monotony  of  illumination  is  sometimes  charged  to  indirect 
lighting ;  but  this  is  due  not  merely  to  the  uniformity  of  the  illu¬ 
mination  falling  on  the  surface  viewed,  but  to  the  uniformity  of 
objects  themselves  and  their  almost  uniform  specific  brightness. 
The  eye  does  not  see  by  a  light  falling  on  an  object ;  but,  instead, 
all  detail  and  variation  are  judged  by  the  effect  produced  on  the 
retina  by  the  specific  brightness,  colour,  and  extent  of  the  object 
viewed. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  many  indirect  illumination  installa¬ 
tions  have  been  located  in  places  where  simplicity  of  decoration 
and  multiplicity  of  similar  objects  are  the  rule.  Unfortunately, 
too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  combination  of  the  artistic  and 
the  lighting  effects.  Light  ceilings — such  as  pale  yellows,  greens, 
and  white — are  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  ;  but  walls 
of  similar  colour  are  not  essential,  especially  in  a  large  installa¬ 
tion.  Even  the  use  of  a  high  dado,  of  some  dark  or  medium 
colour,  would  not  seriously  affect  the  efficiency,  while  it  would 
materially  help  the  aesthetic  effect ;  and  this  would  be  true  also 
in  direct  lighting  schemes. 

The  use  of  an  indirect  gas  system  is  still  as  economical  in  cost 


as  the  most  efficient  direct  electric  installation.  Generally  from 
indirect  gas  installations  some  50  to  60  lumens  per  cubic  fool  may 
be  obtained ;  while  on  similar  electric  tungsten  installations  from 
2'5  to  2‘9  lumens  per  watt  may  be  expected.  As  the  relative 
selling  price  of  the  cubic  foot  and  watt  is  generally  as  10  :  1,  the 
indirect  gas  installation  gives  double  the  cost  efficiency  of  the 
electric  one,  and  is  equal  to  a  direct  electric  installation. 


DETERMINING  THE  TOTAL  SULPHUR  IN  COAL  GAS 

Herr  M.  Dickert,  Chemist  to  the  Eschweiler  Mining  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  reported  in  the  “  Journal  fur  Gasbeleuchtung  ”  on  a  new 
method  for  the  determination  of  the  total  sulphur  in  coal  gas. 
He  points  out  that  existing  methods  fall  into  two  classes — viz.: 
(1)  Those  in  which  a  measured  quantity  of  the  gas  is  burned,  the 
products  of  combustion  absorbed,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  formed 
determined  as  barium  sulphate  or  volumetrically  ;  (2)  Winkler’s 
method,  in  which  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  absorbed  by 
ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  the  organic  sulphur 
compounds  are  converted,  by  passage  over  heated  platinized 
asbestos,  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  then  absorbed  in 
the  same  way.  [The  latter  method  is,  of  course,  very  similar  to 
Harcourt’s  method,  in  which  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  a  syrupy  solution  of  lead  acetate ;  but  this  method  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  author.]  The  combustion  method,  how¬ 
ever,  involves  the  use  of  a  meter,  the  water  or  glycerine  in  which 
has  to  be  previously  saturated  by  the  gas,  while  the  widely 
different  quantities  of  precipitate  obtained  from  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  from  the  organic  sulphur  contained  in  the  same 
quantity  of  gas,  render  Winkler’s  method  troublesome  for  the 
determination  of  the  total  sulphur,  although  it  answers  well  for 
the  determination  of  organic  sulphur  alone. 

The  author  adds  to  10  c.c.  of  Merck’s  perhydrol  75  c.c.  of  a 
solution  of  caustic  soda  of  30°  Baume.  A  thick  crystalline  pre¬ 
cipitate  (which  remains  suspended  in  the  liquor)  is  formed,  having 
probably  the  composition  Na202+8H-20.  This  substance  has  a 
powerful  oxidizing  action,  and  converts  all  the  sulphur  compounds, 
except  thiophene,  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  quantity  of  thiophene 
in  gas  is  so  small  that  the  error  due  to  its  non-oxidation  is  of  no 
importance.  The  gas  to  be  tested  is  passed  through  the  liquid, 
holding  the  crystals  in  suspension,  contained  in  a  Drehschmidt’s 
washing-bottle.  Even  if  only  one  bottle  is  used,  the  gas  can  be 
passed  without  risk  at  the  rate  of  100  litres  per  hour.  After  the 
passage  of  gas  has  been  stopped,  the  contents  of  the  bottle  are 
washed  into  the  beaker,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
decomposes  the  sodium  peroxide,  and  boiled  to  effect  the  removal 
of  the  resulting  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
either  precipitated  as  barium  sulphate  or  determined  volumetric- 
ally.  Results  of  determinations  made  in  this  manner  show  an 
agreement  within  about  +  1  per  cent,  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Winkler’s  method. 

The  author  claims  for  the  method  that  it  occupies  less  time 
than  the  older  methods,  does  not  entail  the  combustion  of  the 
gas — and  therefore  may  be  carried  out  in  any  place  on  a  gas¬ 
works — and  may  be  applied,  by  the  use  of  an  aspirator,  to  appa¬ 
ratus  in  which  the  gas  is  under  a  vacuum. 


Photometric  Tests  at  the  Imperial  Physical  Technical 
Institute  at  Charlottenburg  in  1910. 

The  report  of  work  done  at  the  Physical  Technical  “  Reichs- 
anstalt  ”  last  year,  as  given  in  the  “  Zeitschrift  fur  Instrumenten- 
kunde,”  states  that  127  Hefner  lamps  were  certified,  the  majority 
of  which  were  fitted  with  the  optical  flame  measurer.  This  makes 
a  total  of  1832  of  these  lamps  certified  by  the  Laboratory  since 
the  examination  of  them  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1893.  There 
were  also  examined  190  carbon  filament  and  375  metallic  filament 
electric  lamps,  all  intended  to  serve  as  standards  for  photometrical 
purposes.  Other  electric  lamps  were  tested  for  durability,  as  were 
also  a  number  of  incandescent  gas  burners  and  mantles.  Tests 
were  also  made  with  a  number  of  glass  chimneys  for  incandescent 
gas-burners  ;  the  object  being  to  compare  the  effect  of  clear  glass 
chimneys  with  those  of  chimneys  of  Euphos  glass,  having  a  greenish 
tint.  The  Euphos  chimney  proved  to  give  a  6  per  cent,  lower 
average  horizontal  illuminating  power  than  a  clear  glass  chimney. 
It  is  reported  also  that  the  British  Committee  of  the  International 
Electro-Technical  Committee  have  suspended  their  endeavours 
to  introduce  the  new  so-called  “international”  candle  as  a  unit  of 
light.  The  Austrian  technical  bodies  have  decided  to  retain  the 
Hefner  lamp  as  a  standard  of  light  for  the  present,  and  to  remit 
the  consideration  of  the  question  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Photometric  Committee— i.e.,  the  meeting  which  was  held 
at  Zurich  in  July  last. 


A  Gas-Engine  Handbook. — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Crosby  Lockwood  and  Son  “  A  Handbook  on  the  Gas-Engine.” 
It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  internal  combustion  engines,  written 
for  the  use  of  engine  builders,  engineers,  and  others,  by  Herr 
Herman  Haeder,  of  Wiesbaden.  The  work  just  published  (of 
which  a  more  extended  notice  will  appear  later)  is  a  translation 
from  the  German  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Huskisson,  who  has  edited  the 
text,  and  added  numerous  useful  tables  and  other  matter.  The 
price  of  the  book  is  18s.  net. 
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THE  CALIBRATION  OF  HIGH=TEMPERATURE 
THERMOMETERS. 


A  paper  by  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Day,  Director  of  the  Geophysical 
Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  on  “  Recent 
Advances  in  High-Temperature  Gas  Thermometry,”  which  was 
read  before  a  meeting  of  the  Faraday  Society  a  short  time  ago, 
describes  the  progress  made  in  recent  years  in  extending  the  range 
of  the  air  or  gas  thermometer  to  temperatures  at  which  it  over¬ 
laps  the  region  in  which  radiation  pyrometers  are  available.  The 
calibration  of  radiation  and  thermoelectric  pyrometers  has  by 
these  advances  been  rendered  much  more  exact  and  trustworthy. 
Incidentally  also,  a  number  of  melting  points  of  importance  have 
been  determined  with  greater  precision  than  hitherto.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  Dr.  Day’s  paper. 

Relative  measurements  of  temperature  can  be  made  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  with  the  thermo-element  and  the  resistance  thermo¬ 
meter  or  the  radiation  pyrometer  ;  but  the  measurements  so  made 
are  dependent  absolutely  upon  fundamental  measurements  with 
the  gas  thermometer  for  their  evaluation  in  terms  of  the  generally 
accepted  Centigrade  degree.  Until  recently,  however,  the  range 
of  the  gas  thermometer  was  limited  upwards  at  about  ii50°C., 
and  radiation  pyrometers  are  ineffective  below  900°  C. ;  so  that  it 
was  only  in  the  interval  between  900°  and  1150°  that  comparison 
was  possible  for  the  purpose  of  calibrating  the  scale  of  the  radia¬ 
tion  instrument.  The  scale  was  commonly  extrapolated  much 
beyond  1150°  ;  but  such  a  procedure  was  obviously  very  uncer¬ 
tain.  It  was  therefore  eminently  desirable  that  the  scope  of  the 
gas  thermometer  should  be  extended  200°  or  300°  farther,  so  that 
the  radiation  pyrometer  might  be  compared  and  accurately  cali¬ 
brated  over  a  wider  range.  The  thermo-element  overlaps  both  the 
gas  thermometer  and  radiation  pyrometer.  It  likewise  depends 
for  its  calibration  directly  on  the  gas-thermometer  scale,  and  there 
is  uncertainty  about  its  extrapolation  beyond  1150°  C. 

The  author  refers  to  the  attempts  made  in  the  present  century 
to  measure  temperatures  above  iooo0  C.  with  the  gas  thermo¬ 
meter.  There  have  been  four  such  attempts — viz.:  (1)  By  J.  A. 
Harker  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  in  1904,  in  which  the 
thermometer  used  had  a  porcelain  bulb,  and  was  filled  with 
nitrogen.  Very  little  new  information  resulted  from  this  investi¬ 
gation.  (2)  By  Jacquerod  and  Perrot  in  1905,  with  a  bulb  of 
“  quartz  glass,”  and  with,  successively,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  air, 
carbon  monoxide,  and  carbon  dioxide  as  the  contained  gases. 
They  determined  thus  the  melting  point  of  pure  gold,  but  made  no 
effort  to  extend  the  measurements  above  1150°  C.,  and  indeed  the 


silica  bulb  would  have  precluded  any  considerable  extension  in 
this  direction.  (3)  By  Holborn  and  Valentine  in  1906,  using  a 
bulb  of  platinum  containing  20  per  cent,  of  iridium,  and  a  bulb  of 
pure  iridium,  both  with  nitrogen  as  the  expanding  gas.  With  the 
pure  iridium  bulb,  temperatures  of  nearly  1700°  C.  were  several 
times  reached.  (4)  By  Day  and  Clement  in  1908,  and  Day  and 
Sosman  in  1910.  using  bulbs  of  platinum  containing  10  per  cent, 
of  iridium  and  20  per  cent,  of  rhodium  respectively,  with  nitrogen 
as  the  expanding  gas. 

The  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  conditions  which  were  ob¬ 
served  in  the  last-named  series  of  investigations.  Nitrogen  was 
chosen  as  the  expanding  gas  because  it  may  be  used  up  to  1600°  C. 
without  any  appearance  of  irregularity  in  its  expansion  or  evid¬ 
ence  of  dissociation.  Porcelain  bulbs  were  avoided,  because 
porcelain  cannot  hold  the  expanding  gas  without  some  absorption 
or  loss,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  uniform  in  its  own  expansion  and 
contraction.  A  bulb  of  platinum  containing  20  per  cent,  of 
rhodium  was  ultimately  selected  for  use  at  the  Geophysical 
Laboratory  in  preference  to  a  platinum  iridium  alloy,  because  the 
thermoelements  are  liable  to  contamination  if  exposed  to  the 
vapour  of  iridium.  The  furnace  was  electrically  heated,  and  the 
bulb  and  heating  coils  were  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  bomb,  by 
the  use  of  which  the  gas  pressure  outside  the  bulb  could  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  kept  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  expanding  gas  within. 
This  avoided  risk  of  diffusion  of  the  gas  through  the  wall  of  the 
bulb,  and  relieved  the  bulb  from  mechanical  strain  at  the  high 
temperatures  at  which  the  metal  is  soft. 

The  temperature  differences  in  different  parts  of  the  bulb  were 
diminished  in  these  researches  to  about  20  in  the  region  1500°  to 
i6oo°C.  The  manometer  was  of  the  open  U -tube  type,  the  capillary 
connection  between  it  and  the  bulb  being  reduced  in  capacity  as 
far  as  possible.  It  is  not,  however,  practicable  to  restrict  the 
diameter  of  the  connecting  capillary  in  the  portions  which  are 
heated  below  o'8  mm,  because  the  increased  viscosity  of  the  gas 
at  high  temperatures  would  otherwise  cause  equilibrium  to  be 
established  very  slowly.  The  auxiliary  thermo-elements  placed 
in  the  furnace  with  the  bulb  were  used  afterwards  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  series  of  standard  fixed  temperatures,  such  as  the 
melting  points  of  metals,  minerals,  or  salts.  The  melting  tem¬ 
perature  of  three  or  four  of  these  substances  thus  determined 
may  now  be  used  for  the  calibration  of  other  thermo-elements 
and  for  checking  the  calibration  of  existing  thermo-elements,  which 
may  have  been  exposed  in  use  to  contamination  from  metallic 
vapours.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  standard  melting  points, 
&c.,  found  by  Day  and  Sosman,  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
standard  melting  points  published  by  the  Reichsanstalt  in  1900, 
which  are  those  now  generally  used  : 


Table  of  Melting  Point  Determinations. 


Melting  and  Freezing  Point  Tem- 

Reichsanstalt 

Substance. 

Atmosphere. 

Crucible. 

perature  (Day  and  Sosman). 

Scale. 

(1910) 

(1900) 

Cadmium . 

Air 

Graphite 

320 'o°  C. 

±  0-3 

321-7°  C. 

Zinc . 

4 18 '2°  ,, 

±  03 

419-0°  ,, 

Antimony . 

Carbon  monoxide 

629 ’2°  ,, 

±  0-5 

630-6°  ,, 

Aluminium . 

658-0°  ,, 

+  o-6* 

657-0° 

Silver . 

960 'o°  ,, 

+  0-7 

961-5° 

Gold . 

n 

1062-4°  1, 

+  o-8 

1064-0°  ,, 

Copper . 

»  1 

1082 '6°  ,, 

+  o-8 

1084-1°  ,, 

Diopside . 

Air 

Platinum 

i39i'20  ,, 

±  i'5t 

Nickel . 

Hydrogen  and  nitrogen 

Magnesia  and  magnesium 

1452-3°  .. 

+  2  ■  0 

Cobalt . 

Magnesia 

1489-8°  ,, 

+  2'0 

Palladium . 

Air 

Pure  Magnesia 

1549-2°  ,, 

+  2  "O 

1575  °°  .. 

Anorthite . 

1 1 

Platinum 

I549-50  .. 

+  2  ‘O 

•  • 

Platinum . 

1 1 

1755*  1 
i752§  f  ’’ 

+  5  ‘°t 

*  Freezing  point.  +  Melting  point.  ;  Extrapolation  optical.  §  Extrapolation  thermo-electric. 


The  estimates  given  of  the  melting  point  of  platinum  were 
obtained:  (1)  By  adding  the  difference  observed  by  radiation 
methods  between  the  melting  points  of  palladium  and  platinum 
to  the  melting  point  of  palladium  as  determined  by  the  gas  ther¬ 
mometer  ;  (2)  by  extrapolating  the  curve  of  thermal  electromotive 
force  from  the  palladium  melting  point  to  the  point  at  which  the 
platinum  wire  of  the  thermo-element  melts.  The  two  estimates — 
viz.,  17550  and  17520  C. — are  in  excellent  agreement,  and  are  50° 
above  the  previously  accepted  temperatures  ascertained  by  extra¬ 
polating  the  parabolic  curve  of  electromotive  forces  from  the 
temperature  of  1150°  C.  The  researches  carried  out  at  the 
Geophysical  Laboratory  at  Washington  have  opened  the  way  for 
direct  and  accurate  calibration  of  radiation  pyrometers  through¬ 
out  the  range  900°  to  1550°  C.,  and  afford  a  more  certain  basis  for 
extrapolation  to  higher  temperatures. 


STANDARDS  OF  LIGHT  &  THEIR  APPLICATIONS. 


Dealing  with  this  subject  in  a  recent  number  of  “  Engineering 
Record,”  a  writer  points  out  that,  considering  the  enormous 
amount  of  money  that  is  annually  spent  for  public  and  private 
lighting,  the  standards  and  methods  by  which  light  is  evaluated 
have  until  recently  been  in  a  shockingly  crude  condition.  The 
fundamental  trouble  with  getting  a  standard  of  light  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  any  light-moving  body  which  can  be  trusted  to 


operate  uniformly,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  thing  which  can 
be  reproduced  with  concordant  results.  The  practical  standards 
which  have  been  employed  are  flames  from  the  combustion  of 
some  substance  of  definite  composition  burning  under  carefully 
specified  conditions.  The  trouble  began  with  the  candle,  of  which 
several  kinds,  specified  with  more  or  less  lack  of  precision,  have 
been  employed  as  legal  and  official  standards  of  light.  Three 
other  flame  standards — the  Carcel,  the  Hefner,  the  Pentane- 
have  been,  and  are,  widely  used ;  and  all  of  them  have  proved 
much  more  reliable  than  any  candle.  They  are  frankly  empirical ; 
but  the  labour  of  many  years  has  enabled  them  to  be  evaluated 
with  respect  to  each  other  with  a  high  degree  of  precision.  The 
world’s  measurements  of  light  are,  therefore,  practically  tied  up 
to  these  three  lamps. 

The  present  standard  of  luminous  intensity  is  the  so-called 
international  candle,  which  is  the  formally  recognized  standard 
in  the  British  Empire,  France,  and  the  United  States.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  call  for  international  action  on  the  part  of  the  Illumi¬ 
nating  Engineering  Society,  followed  by  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  national  standards  laboratories  of  the  three  countries  con¬ 
cerned.  The  value  set  for  the  international  candle  was  practically 
a  mean  between  determinations  based  on  the  intercomparison  of 
the  Pentane,  Carcel,  and  Hefner  lamps.  Its  general  acceptance 
involved  some  slight  changes  in  the  values  heretofore  assumed. 
But  these  have  been  fully  accepted  by  the  technical  bodies  repre¬ 
senting  the  lighting  interests  of  all  three  countries,  and  by  the 
Government  service  as  well ;  so  that  now  a  candle  power  means 
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precisely  and  identically  the  same  thing  in  each  of  the  countries 
concerned,  and  every  lamp  measured — whether  gas,  oil,  or  electric 
—is  measured  in  terms  of  the  international  candle. 

Whether  anything  better  than  the  international  candle  can  be 
devised  for  a  standard,  remains  to  be  seen.  An  extremely  inte¬ 
resting  suggestion  was  recently  made  by  Dr.  Ives,  pointing  to  a 
standard  of  light  which  could  be  rigorously  evaluated  by  a  mea¬ 
surement  of  energy,  such  as  could  be  made  by  a  thermopile  or 
a  bolometer.  His  suggestion  would  call  for  a  definite  amount  of 
energy  transformed  into  light  at  the  maximum  efficiency  of  trans¬ 
formation — a  condition  which  he  suggests  may  be  practically  met 
by  utilizing  the  green  line  of  the  mercury  vapour  lamp,  which 
happens  to  lie  practically  at  the  point  of  maximum  luminous 
efficiency  in  the  spectrum.  The  writer  of  the  article  from  which 
the  preceding  remarks  have  been  taken  says  the  question  whether 
this  standard  could  be  made  accurately  reproducible  will  require 
much  investigation  to  determine;  but  the  proposition  is  a  very 
promising  one,  as  reducing  the  measurement  of  light  to  a  strict 
measurement  of  energy,  which  can  be  made  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  precision.  But,  given  the  international  candle,  one  has 
at  least  a  very  satisfactory  point  from  which  to  start  in  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  commercial  illuminants.  Here  trouble  begins,  not  so 
much  in  lack  of  precision  in  strictly  photometric  measurements, 
as  in  the  lack  of  any  general  agreement  as  to  how  these  shall  be 
applied. 

The  writer  considers  there  is  acute  need  for  a  general  conven¬ 
tion  on  the  rating  of  practical  illuminants  similar  to  that  which 
has  actually  been  carried  out  in  the  establishment  of  a  luminous 
standard.  This  reform  unfortunately  is,  he  says,  much  harder 
to  effect  than  that  already  accomplished,  since  it  interferes  with 
“  those  comfortable  measurements  which  tend  to  give  an  exagger¬ 
ated  notion  of  the  value  of  the  lights  to  which  they  are  applied.” 
Nevertheless,  the  thing  ought  to  be  done,  even  though  it  upsets 
some  amiable  fictions.  The  old  “  2000-candle  power  ”  arc  lamp 
rating  has  been  pretty  successfully  relegated  to  the  waste-paper 
basket ;  and  it  ought  to  be  followed  by  all  the  other  hypothetical 
ratings  which  have  succeeded  it.  This,  however,  will  take  time ; 
and  it  is  at  least  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  there  is  now  a 
definite  standard  to  which  may  be  referred  any  measurements 
which  have  been  finally  settled  upon  as  just. 


COEFFICIENT  OF  EXPANSION  OF  TAR. 


The  current  number  of  the  “Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute”  contains  an  article  on  the  above  subject  written  by  Mr. 
J.  Morris  Weiss,  of  the  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
author  points  out  that  coal  tar  and  other  tars  are  commercially 
bought  and  sold  by  the  gallon ;  and  as  temperature  plays  an 
important  part  in  liquid  volume  measurements,  it  is  essential 
to  know  the  effect  of  changes  of  temperature  on  volume.  This 
knowledge  is  summed  up  in  the  coefficient  of  expansion.  Coal 
tar  from  different  sources  varies  considerably  in  composition,  and 
hence  also  in  its  expansion  coefficient. 

In  the  paper  are  presented  tests  of  various  kinds  of  tar,  along 
with  their  coefficients  of  expansion,  as  determined  in  the  labora¬ 
tory.  The  method  of  procedure  was  quite  simple.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  tar  was  determined  at  various  temperatures,  com¬ 
pared  with  water  at  the  same  temperature.  A  specific  gravity 
bottle  of  50  c.c.  capacity,  the  weight  and  water  content  of  which 
at  various  temperatures  were  known,  was  filled  three-quarters  full 
of  tar  and  weighed.  Then  water  was  added,  adjusted  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  desired,  and  weighed. 

Let  a  =  weight  of  bottle ;  b  =  weight  of  bottle  +  water  at  t° ; 
c  =  weight  of  bottle  +  tar ;  and  d  —  weight  of  bottle  -J-  tar  -f- 
water  at  t°.  The  specific  gravity  was — 


(b  —  a)  —  (d  —  a)  (b  -j-  c)  —  (a  +  d) 

From  this  figure,  the  density,  or  a  direct  mass  and  volume 
relation,  could  be  readily  obtained  by  multiplying  the  specific 
gravity  by  the  density  of  water  at  that  temperature. 

In  the  accompanying  table  are  shown  a  number  of  dry  tars 
thus  tested,  giving  free  carbon,  specific  gravity,  and  coefficient  of 
expansion.  To  summarize :  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  tar 
is  defined  as  the  amount  one  unit  volume  of  tar  will  expand  or 
contract  for  i°  Fahr. ;  and  the  coefficient  is  practically  constant 
for  any  particular  tar  in  ordinary  ranges  of  temperature.  The 
coefficients  of  expansion  of  a  number  of  tars  are  given. 


Kind  of  Tar. 

Free  Carbon, 
per  Cent. 

Specific 
Gravity  at 
60°  Fahr. 

Coefficient  of 
Expansion 
for  0  Fahr. 

Water  gas .  .  . 

1  #c>4 

1-073 

*  0003750 

,,  . . 

1  ■  08 

I  ’OgO 

•0003550 

Gas-works  coal . 

1667 

1*203 

• 0003 1 25 

,,  ,,  . 

18-53 

1*205 

*  0003 1 25 

,,  ,,  . 

27-50 

1-249 

*0003100 

II  ll  . 

Coke-oven  coal . 

33' 17 

1-296 

*0002700 

8-97 

1-185 

•0003375 

. 

5'27 

i' 193 

•0003350 

1.  ,»  . 

4-04 

1  •  178 

• 0003300 

,,  ,,  . 

6-72 

1 -195 

•0003250 

II  1 J  . 

6 '65 

1 -197 

•0003125 

>1  II  . 

9‘io 

1-203 

*0003125 

II  1 1  . 

19-06 

1-258 

*  0003075 

>»  ”  . 

1502 

1*231 

•  0003050 

ELECTRICITY  v.  GAS  FOR  HEATING  AND  COOKING 

In  previous  issues  of  the  “Journal,”  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  course  of  Cantor  Lectures,  on  “  The  Applications  of 
Electric  Heating,”  delivered  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  early  in 
the  year  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming,  F.R.S.,  Pender  Professor  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering  in  the  University  of  London.  The  lectures 
have  been  published  in  the  Society’s  “Journal,”  a  recent  number 
of  which  contained  the  concluding  lecture,  in  which  the  domestic 
applications  of  electric  heating  are  dealt  with.  As  these  are  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  operations  performed  by  gas,  some  extracts 
from  the  lecture  may  be  of  interest. 

Great  as  may  be  the  present  consumption  of  electric  energy  for 
private  electric  lighting,  many  competent  judges  are  of  opinion 
that  a  very  large  additional  field  for  its  use  exists  in  connection 
with  the  generation  of  heat  for  domestic  purposes.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear  that  this  widely  extended  use  of  electric  energy  in 
home  life  has  not  yet  arrived  in  any  large  degree ;  and  it  will  be 
desirable,  therefore,  to  examine  the  reasons  for  this,  and  discuss 
the  retarding  causes  now  in  operation.  Apart  from  minor  uses, 
which  are  not  at  present  important,  and  leaving  out  of  account  the 
employment  of  electric  energy  for  motive  power,  the  demand  for 
heat  in  our  houses  arises  from  the  necessity  for  water  heating,  air 
heating,  and  food  heating.  We  have  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
appliances,  their  durability  and  prime  cost,  and  the  cost  of  work¬ 
ing  ;  also  their  economy  and  advantages  as  drawbacks  relatively 
to  other  methods  of  heating. 

It  will  be  well  to  describe  first  those  operations  and  appliances 
which  can  be  easily  and  accurately  brought  into  comparison  when 
using  different  methods  of  heating.  While  leaving  certain  general 
questions  for  discussion  later,  we  may  say  at  the  present  moment 
that  one  cause  retarding  the  domestic  use  of  electric  energy  for 
heating  purposes  is  ignorance  of  the  methods  of  usage  and  of 
the  cost.  Hence  any  information  which  tends  to  dissipate  this 
ignorance  will  unquestionably  assist  the  experimental  or  tentative 
adoption  of  these  newer  methods  of  heating.  Another  and  most 
influential  cause  is  that  houses  are  not  yet  wired  properly  for  the 
supply  of  electric-heating  current  in  our  rooms. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  water 
heating,  because  the  supply  of  hot  water,  in  small  or  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  is  a  prime  necessity  in  modern  domestic  life.  Consider  the 
energy  required  to  raise  any  mass  of  water  from  the  ordinary  air 
temperature — say,  6o°  Fahr. — just  up  to  the  boiling-point,  or 
2120  Fahr.  This  involves  raising  it  through  1520  Fahr.  And  since 
one  pint  of  water  weighs  1-25  lbs.  and  one  gallon  10  lbs.,  it  is 
clear  that  to  raise  one  pint  of  water  just  up  to  the  boiling-point 
requires  190  B.Th.U.,  and  one  gallon  requires  1520  B.Th.U.  to  be 
imparted  to  the  water.  Since  1  B.Th.U  -  is  equal  to  0-294  watt- 
hours,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  energy  required  to  raise  one  pint 
of  water  from  6o°  to  2i2°is  55  watt-hours;  and  to  raise  one  gallon 
through  the  same  temperature  requires  440  watt-hours. 

As  all  heat  can  be  reckoned  in  energy  units,  and  since  electric 
energy  is  supplied  to  our  houses  at  so  much  per  kelvin,  or  Board 
of  Trade  unit,  and  since  one  kelvin  equals  1000  watt-hours,  it  is 
obviously  an  advantage  to  measure  each  operation  of  heating, 
whether  of  air,  water,  or  food,  by  the  energy  in  kelvins  required 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Hence  to  heat  the  gallon  of  water 
from  6o°  to  2120  requires  0-44  kelvin.  Otherwise,  2-27  gallons  of 
water  could  be  raised  from  6o°  to  2120  by  imparting  to  it  energy 
equal  to  one  kelvin.  Electric  energy  is  supplied  in  our  houses  by 
the  corporations  or  electric  supply  companies  at  so  much  per 
kelvin — generally  4d.  to  6d.  for  lighting,  and  id.  to  tyd.,  or  in  some 
cases  less,  for  heating.  Hence,  if  we  reckon  our  energy  consump¬ 
tion  in  kelvins,  it  gives  us  at  once  the  cost  in  pence,  assuming  it 
is  sold  at  id.  per  unit.  The  heating  of  the  gallon  of  water  up  to 
boiling-point  requires  0-44  kelvin,  as  far  as  the  heating  of  the 
water  itself  is  concerned.  Again,  to  provide  10  gallons  of  hot 
water  at  no0  raised  from  6o°  for  a  bath  requires  5000  B.Th.U.  to 
be  given  to  the  water,  equivalent  to  an  expenditure  of  1470  watt- 
hours,  or  1 -47  kelvins. 

The  above  figures  for  the  energy  absorption  do  not,  however, 
give  us  the  cost  of  the  operation,  because,  owing  to  thermal  losses, 
more  energy  has  to  be  employed  than  that  represented  by  the 
temperature  rise  of  the  known  weight  of  water.  The  user  has  to 
pay  for  these  losses.  Hence  we  cannot  give  an  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  the  cost  of  the  electric  heating,  even  when  the  price 
at  which  electric  energy  is  supplied  is  known,  until  we  have  ascer¬ 
tained  the  efficiency  of  the  various  types  of  electric  kettles, 
boilers,  and  water-heaters  employed.  By  their  efficiency,  we 
mean  the  ratio  between  the  energy  actually  employed  in  heating 
the  water  to  the  total  amount  given  to  the  heater ;  this  ratio  being 
expressed  as  a  percentage.  The  simplest  method  of  heating  water 
electrically,  and  one  which  requires  the  least  alteration  in  ordinary 
water-supply  arrangements,  is  to  use  an  immersion  heater.  This 
consists  of  some  kind  of  high-resistance  substance — often  a  wire 
coiled  compactly,  and  enclosed  in  a  water-tight  tube,  the  ends 
being  brought  out  above  the  water  surface.  When  a  current  is 
sent  through  the  wire,  it  is  heated  and  imparts  its  heat  to  the 
water.  [The  lecturer  here  described  in  detail  various  water-heating 
appliances.] 

This  leads  us  to  notice  the  various  types  of  electric  kettle  and 
water-boiler  for  cooking  and  other  small  purposes.  We  may 
divide  existing  types  of  apparatus  into  two  classes.  There  is  first 
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the  type  of  kettle  or  boiler  which  contains  in  itself  a  heating 
resistance  of  some  kind,  and  therefore  is  a  special  article.  Yet 
another  mode  of  electric  heating  for  water-boiling  or  cookery  is 
to  employ  an  ordinary  kettle  or  saucepan  over  an  electric  hot¬ 
plate  or  incandescent  radiator.  But  the  class  of  kettles  which 
are  most  efficient  with  gas-rings  are  not  most  efficient  with  electric 
hot  plates. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  coal  gas  employed  as  a  heating  agent 
with  the  usual  gas-rings,  we  may  reckon  that  each  cubic  foot  of 
London  gas  at  6o°  Fahr.  and  30  inches  barometer,  has  in  it  poten¬ 
tial  energy  available  for  heating  equal  to  about  550  B.Th.U.  This 
calorific  capacity  varies  somewhat  from  day  to  day  according 
to  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  gas.  Since  1  B.Th.U.  equals 
0-294  watt -hour,  we  may  say  that  the  intrinsic  or  gross  calorific 
capacity  of  London  gas  is  about  162  watt-hours  per  cubic  foot,  or 
162  kelvins  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  question  then  arises:  How 
much  of  this  162  kelvins  can  we  utilize  in  water-heating?  I  find 
much  depends  upon  the  kettle  and  the  gas-ring.  For  each  kettle 
there  is  an  appropriate  size  of  gas-ring  and  a  certain  rate  of 
supply  of  gas,  which  gives  the  best  efficiency.  Taking  an  enamel 
iron  kettle  holding  one  quart,  and  putting  it  over  a  large  gas-ring, 
it  was  found  that  it  required  0-9  cubic  foot  to  raise  one  pint  of 
water  to  the  boil.  This  means  that  energy  equal  to  146  watt- 
hours  was  supplied  as  gas  burnt  to  impart  55  w.att-hours  to  the 
water.  The  efficiency,  therefore,  is  only  34  per  cent.  Using  a 
smaller  gas-ring,  the  gas  burnt  was  only  0-67  cubic  foot  for  the 
same  duty — equivalent  to  an  efficiency  of  53  per  cent.  If  a  bright 
tin  kettle  was  employed,  the  consumption  wasoffii  cubic  foot— an 
efficiency  of  58  per  cent. ;  and  if  a  “  kwik  ”  kettle,  or  one  having 
water-tubes  in  the  base,  was  used,  the  gas  consumption  fell  to 
0-55  cubic  foot,  and  the  efficiency  rose  to  61  per  cent.  U sing  three 
pints  of  water  in  a  bright  tin  saucepan  over  a  small  gas-ring  gave 
a  consumption  of  0-62  cubic  foot  per  pint,  and  an  efficiency  of 
58  per  cent. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  when  using  an  ordinary  tin  or  iron 
kettle  over  a  suitable  gas-ring,  we  cannot  obtain  a  much  higher 
efficiency  than  60  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  electric 
kettles  we  can  obtain  an  efficiency  of  80  per  cent,  or  more.  The 
ultimate  question,  however,  is  one  of  cost.  If  electrical  energy 
is  supplied  at  id.  per  unit,  then  the  best  electric  kettle  will  take 
60  watt-hours  to  boil  the  pint  of  water,  costing  o-o6d.  The  best 
ordinary  kettle  and  gas-ring  takes  0-55  cubic  foot  of  gas,  which, 
at  2s.  gd.  per  1000,  will  cost  o-oi8d.  Accordingly,  for  the  small 
operation  of  boiling  a  pint  of  water,  the  gas  has  the  advantage  in 
mere  cost,  but  many  disadvantages  from  other  points  of  view. 
If,  however,  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  gas-burners  in  the 
hands  of  domestics  are  nearly  always  lit  before  they  are  wanted, 
and  left  burning  after  they  have  been  used,  the  practical  ratio 
between  the  cost  of  small  water-boiling  by  gas  at  2s.  9d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet  and  electric  energy  at  id.  per  unit  is  not  nearly  so  large 
as  1:3.  It  is  more  like  1:2,  or  even  1:1.  As  regards  larger 
quantities,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  to  provide  10  gallons  of  hot 
water  at  no0  for  a  bath,  raising  it  from  6o°,  requires  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  2  kelvins.  This,  at  id.  per  electrical  unit,  costs  2d.  My 
experience  is  that  to  do  it  by  gas  requires  30  to  40  cubic  feet  of 
London  gas,  costing  id.  to  i,jd.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  each  cubic  foot  of  gas  requires,  roughly  speaking,  two 
cubic  feet  of  air  to  burn  it,  and  that  the  products  of  combustion 
and  imperfectly  burnt  gas  have  to  be  got  rid  of.  This  renders 
the  use  of  gas-geysers,  gas-kitcheners,  and  gas-heaters  generally, 
except  on  a  very  small  scale,  impossible  without  adequate  venti¬ 
lation,  and  therefore  the  comparison  of  the  two  agencies  merely 
on  the  basis  of  cost  of  gas  and  of  electric  energy  is  unfair. 

As  a  final  result,  we  may  say  that  water  heating  by  electric 
current  is  not  only  practical  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  but  that, 
even  at  the  present  cost  of  electric  energy,  it  is  not  at  much  dis¬ 
advantage  compared  with  gas  at  2s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  while 
if  electric  energy  can  be  generally  supplied  at  a  cost  of  ^d.  per 
unit  for  domestic  heating,  as  it  is  in  some  places,  the  advantages 
will  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  electric  heater.  Furthermore,  we 
may  say  that  in  the  public  supply  of  hot  water  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  there  is  a  source  of  revenue  for  electric  supply  stations 
which  has  hardly  yet  been  touched. 

We  have  in  the  next  place  to  consider  electric  heating  for  other 
culinary  purposes.  A  large  part  of  the  operation  of  cooking  con¬ 
sists  in  exposing  the  edible  material  to  such  a  temperature  that,  if 
of  animal  nature,  the  albumen  in  the  flesh  is  coagulated,  but  not 
at  such  a  temperature  as  to  render  it  insoluble  in  the  gastric 
juices.  Also  other  operations  involve  the  partial  conversion  of 
starches  into  dextrine,  as  well  as  the  softening  of  animal  or  veget¬ 
able  tissues  by  heat.  The  heat  for  the  purpose  must  be  capable 
of  ready  variation  over  a  range  of  temperature  from  ioo°  to  500° 
Fahr.  In  many  operations,  such  as  baking  meat,  the  temperature 
has  to  be  high  at  first  and  somewhat  reduced  later ;  but  every 
oven  should  be  capable  of  attaining  and  keeping  a  temperature 
of  400°. 

The  electric  ovens  in  use  may  be  of  two  types  :  One  which  con¬ 
sists  of  an  iron  chamber  heavily  insulated  with  non-conducting 
material,  in  the  walls  of  which  coils  of  wire  are  embedded,  which 
are  heated  by  the  current  sent  through  them,  the  other  being 
nothing  more  than  a  light  sheet-metal  box  (highly  polished  on  the 
outside  to  prevent  loss  by  radiation)  placed  over  a  hot  plate  in 
which  heat  is  generated  by  passing  a  current  through  resistances. 
For  frying  or  grilling,  we  have  the  option  of  using  the  type  of  elec¬ 
tric  saucepans  or  grillers  in  which  heating  wires  of  a  special  alloy 
are  embedded  in  enamel ;  this  enamel  being  so  composed  that  it 


has  the  same  coefficient  of  expansion  as  the  wire,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  tend  to  break  away  from  the  wire  when  hot.  Or  we 
may  use  ordinary  saucepans  or  grillers  on  an  electric  radiator 
in  which  some  resistance  material  is  heated  to  incandescence — 
this  radiator  taking  the  place  of  the  coal-fire.  Broadly  speaking, 
we  may  say  that,  when  we  use  the  special  electrical  vessel  with 
embedded  resistances,  we  can  obtain  the  highest  energy  efficiency, 
because  we  can  mos*  perfectly  insulate  it,  and  prevent  the  heat 
from  escaping  in  directions  where  it  does  no  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  vessels  are  bound  to  be  more  expensive,  heavier,  and 
more  fragile,  or  easily  injured,  than  the  ordinary  culinary  vessels. 
Hence  they  have  less  durability  in  ordinary  domestic  use.  Those 
systems  in  which  an  electric  heater  or  radiator  is  employed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  fire  or  gas-ring,  and  on  which  an  ordinary 
saucepan,  kettle,  or  a  similar  class  of  vessel,  is  used,  may  give 
less  efficiency,  in  an  energy  sense,  because  there  may  be  a  greater 
wasteful  loss  of  heat. 

The  cost  of  cooking,  apart  from  the  cost  of  materials  and  wages, 
is  made  up  of  the  cost  of  energy  or  fuel  and  of  the  apparatus 
distributed  over  its  useful  life.  Thus,  if  an  electric  kettle  costs 
15s.  to  begin  with,  and  has  to  be  repaired  even  only  once  a  year 
at  a  cost  of  5s.  each  time,  and  lasts  'say)  three  years,  we  should 
have  to  consider  the  cost  of  the  appliance  as  10s.  per  annum.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  an  ordinary  gas-ring  and  enamel  iron  kettle  cost 
6s.  to  begin  with,  and  need  no  repairs,  but  last  six  years,  the  cost 
of  the  apparatus  is  is.  per  annum.  Hence  the  initial  outlay  and 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  life  of  the  appliance  are  very  important 
elements,  and  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  electric  energy  as  compared  with  gas  or  coal.  The  electric 
oven  has  the  great  advantage  over  the  gas  oven  that  the  interior 
is  free  from  the  products  of  combustion. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  field  for  improvement  still  open  in 
these  appliances.  As  regards  electric  cooking  apparatus  gene¬ 
rally,  the  following  qualities  are  essential.  Anything  required  in 
ordinary  domestic  use  has  to  be  strong,  simple,  and  quite  easily 
managed  ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  domestic  labour  market, 
the  less  cleaning  required  the  better.  Again,  the  advantages  of 
low  voltage  are  supreme  in  the  case  of  electric  cooking.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  a  crime  to  place  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  domestic 
servants  electric  cooking  apparatus  worked  at  220  volts  off  one 
side  of  a  440- volt  service.  In  the  case  of  cooking  by  electricity, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  lighting  by  metallic  filament  lamps,  the 
advantages  are  all  on  the  side  of  alternating  current  supply,  as 
then  the  voltage  can  be  reduced  to  50  or  25  volts,  and  be  made 
safe  in  the  hands  of  a  child.  The  chief  fault  of  much  of  the 
present  electric  cooking  apparatus  is  that  it  does  not  supply 
a  sufficiently  high  temperature  or  furnish  heat  quickly  enough. 
In  cooking,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  command  high  tempera¬ 
tures  quickly  for  a  short  time.  This  is  why  such  a  simple  opera¬ 
tion  as  making  a  piece  of  toast  is  better  carried  out  by  an  ordinary 
coal-fire  than  by  most  of  the  electric  toasters.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  able  to  force  or  delay  the  process  of  heating  at  pleasure  ;  and 
the  present  electric  cooking  appliances  are  deficient  in  this  respect. 
Furthermore,  many  of  those  in  the  market  are  either  too  costly 
or  too  flimsy.  Cost,  however,  is  a  matter  of  production. 

We  are  at  present  in  the  condition,  as  regards  electric  heating, 
in  which  we  were  in  1883  or  1884  with  regard  to  electric  lighting. 
The  price  of  the  electric  energy  cannot  be  reduced  until  the 
demand  is  greater  and  the  cost  factor  improved.  The  demand 
cannot  arrive  until  the  facilities  for  using  the  current  are  given  ; 
and  it  will  therefore  only  at  first  appeal  to  those  who  can  make 
the  necessary  expenditure  in  wiring.  What  is  now  chiefly  required 
as  a  preliminary  condition  is  that  the  ordinary  speculative  builder, 
when  erecting  houses,  shall  provide  separate  and  proper  electric 
wires  for  heating  circuits.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  elec¬ 
tric  cooking  is  on  a  different  basis,  as  regards  cost,  from  electric 
water  heating.  When  once  an  oven  has  been  brought  up  to  the 
cooking  temperature,  the  only  reason  for  supplying  more  energy 
is  to  make  up  the  losses  by  radiation  and  convection.  It  is 
possible  to  reduce  these  losses  to  a  very  small  amount,  and  yet 
to  maintain  the  required  cooking  temperature.  In  electric  cook¬ 
ing,  the  food  is  not  contaminated  with  the  products  of  combustion. 
Ovens  can  have  a  more  uniform  temperature  in  them  than  when 
heated  by  gas  or  coal ;  and  also  food,  such  as  meat,  wastes  less 
or  loses  less  in  cooking  by  electricity  than  by  gas,  and  has  also 
a  better  flavour.  As  regards  the  cost  of  it,  a  rough-and-ready 
rule  appears  to  be  that  when  the  cooking  of  a  household  is  con¬ 
ducted  entirely  by  electricity,  it  requires  one  unit  (one  kelvin)  per 
day  per  person,  plus  one  or  two  units  for  energy  losses.  Thus  six 
kelvins  per  day  should  do  the  cooking  for  four  persons,  taking  the 
usual  three  meals,  provided  they  are  not  elaborate. 

We  have,  in  the  third  place,  to  consider  the  question  of  air¬ 
heating  or  house-warming  by  electric  heating.  In  addition  to 
food  required  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  animal  heat,  we  find 
ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  certain  internal 
air  temperature  if  we  are  to  be  thoroughly  comfortable ;  and  the 
limits  of  this  are  rather  narrow.  We  may  say  that  6o°  to  65°  is 
the  normal  healthy  room  air  temperature.  If  it  falls  below  45°or 
50°,  we  feel  it  cold ;  and  if  it  rises  to  70°  or  75°  we  feel  it  to  be 
warm.  Hence,  for  comfort  and  health,  the  air  in  which  we  live 
should  be  maintained  as  far  as  possible  at  6o°.  But  more.  We 
are  acutely  sensitive  to  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air,  or  to 
the  percentage  of  water  vapour  in  it.  If  it  is  very  dry,  we  experi¬ 
ence  sensations  of  enervation,  and  also  if  very  moist.  About  10 
litres  of  water  vapour  per  cubic  metre  of  air,  or  about  1  per  cent, 
of  water  vapour  by  volume  in  the  air,  appears  to  be  a  comfortable 
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amount.  Also  health  and  comfort  are  greatly  determined  by  the 
organic  matter  in  the  air.  The  ordinary  methods  of  house  heat¬ 
ing  are  acknowledged  to  be  extremely  unscientific  and  wasteful ; 
yet  nevertheless  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  them, 
as  they  at  least  produce  some  degree  of  ventilation  necessary  to 
renew  the  air  in  our  rooms  and  carry  away  the  products  of  organic 
contamination.  And  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  temperature 
and  moisture  should  be  kept  within  limits,  but  equally  so  that  the 
organic  contents  of  the  air  and  its  carbonic  acid  contamination 
should  be  kept  below  a  certain  amount.  We  all  know  that  a  room 
without  a  fireplace  and  chimney  is  never  so  healthy  as  one  in  which 
there  is  a  fireplace.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  afford  time  to  discuss 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  heating  by  coal-fires,  anthra¬ 
cite-stoves,  gas-fires,  or  hot-air  heating,  but  must  confine  ourselves 
to  the  problem  of  electric  room  heating.  There  are  two  systems 
of  doing  this — one  by  luminous  radiators  and  the  other  by  non- 
luminous  heaters  or  convectors.  Lately,  however,  these  systems 
have  been  combined. 

It  is  important,  as  a  preliminary  to  further  discussion,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  given  volume  of  air 
to  a  given  temperature.  At  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure, 
i2‘35  cubic  feet  of  air  weigh  1  lb.  Hence  1000  cubic  feet  of  air 
weigh  nearly  80  lbs.  The  specific  heat  of  air  is  '2375.  Hence 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  i°  Fahr.  requires 
80  X  '2375  B.Th.U.,  or  19-24  B.Th.U.  =  5-65  watt-hours.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  air  is  raised  from  320  to  65°  Fahr.,  or  through  330,  then 
to  raise  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  from  320  to  65° requires  186-45  watt- 
hours,  or  o-i86  kelvin,  or  roughly  one-fifth  of  a  Board  of  Trade 
unit  of  electric  energy.  Supposing  the  room  to  be  heated  is  one 
of  about  2500  cubic  feet.  Then  to  heat  the  air  in  the  room  from 
the  freezing-point  to  a  comfortable  temperature  of  65°  would 
theoretically  require  only  0-5  kelvin.  The  air  has,  however,  to  be 
renewed  at  least  twice  an  hour  for  the  removal  of  carbonic  acid 
and  organic  products ;  and  hence  it  would  require  at  least  one 
kelvin  even  for  the  mere  air-heating.  Practically,  it  would  require 
far  more  than  this  ;  and  even  a  good  deal  more  if  the  doors  and 
windows  are  closed  and  there  is  no  renewal  of  the  air.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  walls,  window,  floor,  and  ceiling  absorb 
heat  at  a  very  considerable  rate ;  and  as  it  is  not  possible  to  raise 
their  temperature  sensibly,  we  may  say  that  heating  the  air  of  a 
room  is  an  operation  like  pouring  water  into  a  leaky  vessel,  or 
trying  to  fill  a  bath  when  the  waste-plug  is  open.  In  this  last  case, 
in  order  to  raise  the  level  of  the  water  at  all,  we  must  let  in  the 
water  faster  than  it  runs  out ;  and  the  depth  to  which  we  can  fill 
the  bath  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  rates  of  inflow  and  outflow. 
So  in  the  case  of  room  heating,  the  demand  for  heat  does  not 
arise  nearly  so  much  from  the  heat  capacity  of  the  air  itself  as 
from  the  heat  escape  through  the  walls  and  windows. 

If  our  houses  were  only  constructed  on  scientific  principles  so 
as  to  be  heat-tight,  or  at  least  less  diathermous  than  they  are  at 
present,  we  should  be  astonished  to  find  how  little  energy  expen¬ 
diture  would  keep  us  warm.  The  house  of  the  future  will  have 
double  walls,  double  windows,  no  chimneys,  ventilation  by  electric 
fans,  the  incoming  air  heated  electrically,  and  all  the  cooking  and 
warming  provided  without  any  form  of  combustion  or  necessity 
for  chimneys  requiring  constant  sweeping.  As  constructed  at 
present,  however,  experience  shows  that  a  rate  of  supply  of  elec¬ 
tric  energy  equal  to  one  watt  for  every  cubic  foot  of  air  in  a  room 
will  in  general  maintain  it  at  a  comfortable  temperature  in  winter. 
Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  room  of  2500  cubic  feet  capacity,  it 
would  require  at  least  2  kelvins  per  hour,  or  2  kilowatts,  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  it  to  keep  it  warm  in  winter  by  electric  heating.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  complete  renewal  of  the  air  every  2  j  hours.  Since 
electric  heating  does  not  vitiate  the  air,  and  does  not  require  any 
chimney,  the  ideal  method  of  heating  and  ventilating  a  room 
would  be  to  exhaust  or  draw  out  the  vitiated  air,  and  heat  the  in¬ 
coming  air  at  the  point  where  it  is  drawn  in.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  unscientific  than  the  ordinary  system 
of  room  warming  hy  gas  or  coal  fires.  The  greater  part  of  the 
heat  goes  up  the  chimney  with  the  products  of  combustion.  The 
incoming  air  is  not  warmed,  but  makes  draughts  along  the  floor  ; 
and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  fire  looks  cheerful  and 
ventilates  the  room. 

Experience  shows  that  a  gas-stove,  as  usually  employed,  suit¬ 
able  for  warming  a  room  of  2000  to  2500  cubic  feet  capacity, 
takes  50  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour.  This  amount  of  gas  contains 
about  25,000  B.Th.U.  total  calorific  energy,  equivalent  to  about 
8  kelvins.  Thus,  since  about  2  kelvins  per  hour  supplied  to 
electric  radiators  will  warm  the  room  at  the  same  rate,  the  average 
gas-fire  may  be  sending  up  the  chimney  energy  equal  to  6  kelvins 
per  hour.  Thus,  75  per  cent,  of  the  available  heat  may  pass  up 
the  chimney  with  the  products  of  combustion,  and  100  cubic  feet 
of  fresh  air  has  to  be  drawn  in  merely  to  burn  the  gas.  As  only 
o-5  kelvin  is  required  to  heat  the  air  itself  from  320  to  65°,  the  true 
efficiency  of  the  gas-fire  can  only  be  determined  when  we  know 
how  many  hours’  burning  it  would  require  to  bring  the  air  in  the 
room  up  to  65°,  and  keep  it  at  this  temperature.  Electric  room 
heating  may  be  conducted  by  several  kinds  of  heater — viz.,  the 
luminous  radiator,  the  non-luminous  radiator  or  convector,  the 
electroyl  or  hot  oil-radiator,  and  the  combined  luminous  and  con¬ 
vector  heater.  [The  lecturer  described  these  appliances.] 

From  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  electric  heating  is  everything 
that  can  be  desired.  The  glow-lamp  heaters  are  suitable  for 
occasional  use,  but  need  outlay  on  lamp  or  spiral  renewals.  An 
excellent  plan  is  to  combine  the  luminous  and  the  non-luminous 
systems,  ventilating  the  room  by  an  electric  fan,  exhausting  the 


air  from  the  room  at  a  point  rather  above  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  then  arranging  three  non-luminous  heaters  round  the 
room,  and  a  fourth  luminous  one  for  appearance. 

As  regards  cost,  I  have  made  some  experiments  in  my  own 
home  on  the  relative  cost  of  coal,  gas,  and  electricity  as  heating 
agents.  Taking  a  room  about  14  ft.  X  20  ft.  X  9  ft.,  having  about 
2500  cubic  feet  capacity,  I  find  that  if  a  coal-fire  is  kept  running 
all  day — say,  for  12  or  14  hours — it  will  use  about  40  lbs.  of  coal 
per  day,  or  one-eighth  of  a  ton  per  week.  At  28s.  per  ton,  this 
will  cost  3s.  6d.  per  week,  or  ^d.  per  hour  for  coal  only,  exclusive 
of  wood  or  lighters,  labour,  and  chimney  sweeping.  I  find  that  a 
gas-fire  of  a  good  kind  suitable  for  warming  such  a  room  takes 
45  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and  at  2s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  the  cost 
is  i^d.  per  hour,  or  7s.  per  week,  running  eight  hours  a  day.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  gas-fire  will  really  cost  somewhat  less, 
because  in  the  generality  of  cases  it  can  be  put  out  for  some  hours 
in  the  day  without  inconvenience,  and  lit  again  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  To  do  the  same  heating  by  an  electric  convector  with 
electric  energy  supplied  at  id.  per  kelvin  will  cost  about  2d.  per 
hour,  or  about  gs.  per  week.  Hence,  even  at  id.  per  unit,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  electric  room  heating  costs  more  than  coal 
but  not  much  more  than  gas;  while  it  has  unquestionable  ad¬ 
vantages  over  either. 

When  a  sufficient  demand  springs  up  for  electric  energy  for 
heating  to  enable  the  price  to  be  lowered  to  ^d.  per  kelvin,  it  will 
prove  a  most  formidable  competitor  to  each  of  the  older  forms  of 
heating,  and  in  time  will  no  doubt  replace  them  both.  Even  now 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  electric  radiators  and  convectors  for 
heating  ships’  cabins  and  saloons,  motor-houses,  small  offices, 
bedrooms,  and  any  places  where  flame-heating  cannot  be  used  on 
account  of  danger  of  explosions.  The  present  hindrances  to  its 
progress  are,  first,  the  want  of  proper  electric  heating  wires  in 
piivate  houses.  Electric  heating  circuits  must  be  run  to  con¬ 
venient  points  on  the  wainscot  of  kitchens,  sitting-rooms,  and 
bedrooms,  with  appropriately  placed  fuses  and  switches.  Then, 
in  the  next  place,  there  must  be  a  wider  diffusion  of  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  electric  heating  to  the  best  advantages.  Cheaper 
and  more  substantial  appliances,  both  for  cooking  and  room  heat¬ 
ing,  must  be  placed  on  the  market.  Lastly,  the  price  per  unit  for 
electric  energy  for  heating  must  come  down  to  ^d.  Even  at  the 
present  rates,  the  advantages  of  electric  cooking  have  only  to  be 
more  widely  known  to  be  better  appreciated ;  and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  for  the  perfection  of  electric  room-heating  before 
adopting  it  for  cooking.  The  chief  difficulty  at  present  is  the 
wiring  problem,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  experience.  But  these 
obstacles  can  only  be  removed  by  degrees.  The  demand  makes 
the  supply  ;  but  the  supply  can  only  come  from  demand.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  have  the  firmest  faith  in  the  future  of  electric  heating, 
not  merely  in  the  workshop  and  factory,  in  large  metallurgical 
operations  or  mechanical  arts,  but  in  its  home  application  in  cook¬ 
ing,  water-heating,  and  room-warming,  giving  us  not  only  light  and 
power,  but  the  most  perfect,  cleanly,  and  convenient  source  of 
heat  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  domestic  life,  and  serving  to 
reduce  the  difficulties  of  monotonous  but  necessary  domestic 
labours,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  very  greatly  diminished  in  any 
other  way. 


Institution  of  Municipal  Engineers. — A  joint  meeting  of  the 
Yorkshire  and  Northern  Districts  of  the  Institution  will  be  held 
in  Leeds  on  Saturday,  the  7th  prox.  The  programme  prepared 
for  the  occasion  includes  visits  to  the  Headingley  pumping-station 
(electric)  and  the  new  filter-beds  of  the  Leeds  Corporation. 

Heat  Transfer  Through  Furnace  Walls. — This  subject  has  been 
investigated  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Ray  and  H.  Kreisinger,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  They  used  a  special  furnace 
43  ft.  4  in.  long  over  all,  3  feet  wide,  and  3  ft.  3  in.  high,  about 
5  feet  of  the  length  being  occupied  by  a  mechanical  stoker.  A 
2-inch  air  space  separated  the  inner  and  outer  walls,  and  a  i-inch 
layer  of  asbestos  was  used  between  the  inner  and  outer  arch  rings. 
Temperature  measurements  were  made  at  many  places  by  thermo¬ 
couples.  The  results  are  given  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  bureau, 
and  from  them  the  authors  conclude  that,  so  far  as  loss  of  heat 
is  concerned,  a  solid  wall  is  preferable  to  a  hollow  one  of  the  same 
total  thickness,  particularly  if  the  air  space  is  near  the  interior 
surface. 

Gas  Association  Work  Across  the  Atlantic. — According  to  an 
article  communicated  to  the  “  American  Gaslight  Journal”  for  the 
28th  ult.,  there  are  in  America  fifteen  Gas  Associations,  and  five 
others  having  in  their  membership  men  connected  with  electric 
lighting  and  motor  industries,  especially  those  of  the  tramway 
type.  The  Canadian  Gas  Association  and  the  Natural  Gas  Asso¬ 
ciation  bring  up  the  total  to  22.  Of  these  Associations  three  are 
national  in  scope  ;  the  others  covering  either  single  or  adjacent 
States.  The  New  England  Association  of  Gas  Engineers  is  the 
oldest,  having  been  formed  in  1871.  Of  the  other  Associations, 
six  were  started  prior  to  1904,  as  follows  :  Society  of  Gas  Lighting 
(1875),  Guild  of  Gas  Managers  (1880),  Michigan  and  Pacific  Coast 
Gas  Associations  (1893),  Missouri  (1897),  Kansas  (1898),  and 
Wisconsin  (1900).  During  the  past  five  years,  fourteen  Associa¬ 
tions  have  been  formed ;  and  others  are  being  tentatively  con¬ 
sidered.  This  marked  increase  in  number,  as  well  as  in  member¬ 
ship,  is,  the  writer  states,  in  line  with  all  the  other  important 
industries  of  the  country ;  and  he  thinks  it  augurs  well  for  the 
gas  section.  The  papers  and  discussions  have  increased  in  merit 
and  broadened  in  scope. 
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CONVERTING  CARBON  MONOXIDE  TO  METHANE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  “  Journal  fur  Gasbeleuchtung,”  Herr 
E.  Erdmann  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  technical  solution  of 
the  problem  of  preparing  methane  from  carbon  monoxide  or  non- 
poisonous  illuminating  gas  from  water  gas.  Pending  a  fuller 
notice  of  the  article  which  is  in  preparation,  we  give  the  following 
abstract  from  the  current  number  of  the  “  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry.” 

It  is  stated  that  the  problem  of  converting  the  carbon  monoxide 
in  water  gas  into  methane  on  a  technical  scale  by  the  Sabatier  and 
Senderens  catalytic  method  has  been  solved  in  an  experimental 
plant  installed  in  England  by  the  Cedford  Gas  Process  Company. 
The  failure  of  Elworthy’s  earlier  attempt  in  this  direction  was  due 
chiefly  to  two  causes — viz.,  the  deficiency  of  hydrogen  in  ordinary 
water  gas,  and  the  loss  of  activity  of  the  nickel  used  as  catalyst. 
These  difficulties  have  been  overcome  in  the  process  described  in 
the  paper,  the  principal  new  feature  of  which  is  that  the  water  gas, 
after  being  washed  and  freed  from  tar  and  carbon  dioxide,  is  par¬ 
tially  liquefied  in  a  Linde  apparatus  in  order  to  separate  it  into  a 
portion  rich  in  hydrogen  and  another  consisting  mainly  of  carbon 
monoxide.  It  is  found  best  to  adjust  the  valves  of  the  apparatus 
so  that  the  gas  evolved  contains  from  13  to  14  per  cent,  of  carbon 
monoxide,  and  then  to  add  sufficient  of  the  portion  rich  in  this 
gas  (93  to  94  per  cent.)  to  bring  the  content  of  it  up  to  17  per 
cent.  When  once  the  valves  have  been  regulated,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  continuously  a  gas  containing  17  per  cent,  of  carbon 
monoxide,  79  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  and  4  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
The  content  of  carbon  monoxide  at  different  times  does  not  vary 
by  more  than  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  The  portion  of  the  gas 
rich  in  carbon  monoxide  from  the  Linde  apparatus  is  utilized  for 
working  the  compressors.  During  its  passage  through  the  Linde 
apparatus,  the  gas  is  freed  completely  from  the  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds  which  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  loss  of  activity  of  the 
nickel  catalytic  mass  in  the  subsequent  reduction  process. 

The  reduction  apparatus  consists  of  three  vertical  quartz  tubes, 
i^  metres  long  and  12  centimetres  in  diameter,  each  containing 
pumice  impregnated  with  200  grammes  of  finely  divided  nickel. 
The  tubes  are  contained  in  an  iron  casing,  which  is  heated  elec¬ 
trically  to  from  280°  to  300°  C.  at  the  beginning  of  the  process. 
The  gas  also  is  preheated  before  passing  into  the  reduction 
chamber.  After  the  reduction  has  once  commenced,  more  than 
sufficient  heat  is  evolved  not  only  to  maintain  the  temperature  of 
reaction  but  to  heat  the  entering  gas  to  300°  C.  From  the  reduc¬ 
tion  chamber  the  gas  passes  through  a  condenser  (to  separate  the 
water)  to  the  holder. 

Details  of  an  experimental  run  of  60  hours  are  given.  Of  gas 
rich  in  methane  392  cubic  metres  (13,840  cubic  feet)  were  obtained 
from  1080  cubic  metres  (38,140  cubic  feet)  of  crude  water  gas ; 
and  268  cubic  metres  (9464  cubic  feet)  of  carbon  monoxide  were 
obtained  as  a  secondary  product  from  the  Linde  apparatus.  The 
water  gas  used  contained  517 per  cent. of  hydrogen,  39-5  percent, 
of  carbon  monoxide,  4  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  4-8  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  It  had  a  heating  value  of  2542  in  each  case. 
The  mixed  gas  entering  the  reduction  chamber  contained  80-9 
per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  16-3  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  2'8  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen  (calorific  value  2592  calories) ;  and  after  reduction 
it  consisted  of  about  31  per  cent,  of  methane,  62  per  cent,  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  6  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  with  traces  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  dioxide,  and  having  a  heating  value  of  4220  calories. 

The  cost  of  the  process  depends  primarily  upon  the  cost  of  the 
water  gas.  For  English  conditions,  the  following  figures  are  given : 

s.  d. 

12,360  cubic  feet  of  water  gas,  at  2'45d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  2  67 
Cost  of  conversion  into  4485  cubic  feet  of  gas  containing 
about  32  per  cent,  of  methane,  at  i76d.  per  1000  cubic 
feet  of  the  latter . 077 


Cost  of  4485  cubic  feet  of  “  synthetic  gas  ”  .  3  2'2 

or  8£d.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

The  working  of  the  process  in  connection  with  bye-products 
coke-ovens  is  contemplated ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  produce  a  “mixed  gas”  at  a  cost  of  4Qd.  per  1000 
cubic  feet  (excluding  freight  of  coal)  by  adding  to  the  coke-oven 
gas  an  equal  quantity  of  the  “  synthetic  gas,”  and  carburetting  the 
mixture  so  that  it  has  an  illuminating  power  of  14  candles.  The 
water  gas  can  be  replaced  by  Mond  gas;  and  where  this  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  raw  material  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  “  synthetic  gas  ” — 1000  cubic  feet  of  the  valuable  con¬ 
stituents  (carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen,  and  methane)  of  Mond  gas 
costing  only  o-8d. 


The  current  number  of  the  “  Engineering  Review  ”  contains 
an  article  on  “  Representative  Scottish  Works,”  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  two  in  which  readers  of  the  “  Journal”  are  interested 
— viz.,  those  of  Sir  William  Arrol  and  Co.,  Limited,  and  Messrs. 
Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  Limited.  The  writer  says  no  name  has 
shed  more  lustre  on  Scottish  engineering  achievement  than  that 
of  the  former  firm,  for  the  reason  that  none  has  executed  work  of 
more  importance  or  greater  magnitude ;  while  there  is  perhaps  no 
firm  which  is  mentioned  with  greater  esteem  in  iron  circles  than 
the  latter,  whose  ramifications  include  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel  tubes  by  every  process,  and  whose 
system  of  jointing  assures  absolute  safety  from  leakage. 


[We  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents .] 


Double  Holiday  Pay  for  Gas-Workers. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  remarks  upon  the  recent  concession  by  the 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  of  an  extra  week’s  pay  for  holidays,  your 
readers  may  be  interested  to  see  the  following  extract  from  the  Direc¬ 
tors’  minute  book  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Board  held  at  the  Old  Kent  Road  Works, 

June  17,  1872. 

“The  Engineer  and  Secretary  reported  that  the  regular 
men  in  the  Company’s  employ  had  given  him  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  they  had  performed  their  duties,  and 
suggested — with  a  view  of  further  attaching  them  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  their  conduct — that  an 
extra  week’s  pay  be  given  to  each  man  on  the  occasion  of  his 
going  for  his  week’s  holiday. 

“  Resolved.  That  such  suggestion  be  adopted.” 

The  above  shows  that  Mr.  George  Livesey  was  a  pioneer  in  this 
movement,  as  he  was  in  many  others  affecting  the  prosperity  of  the  gas 
industry  and  the  welfare  of  its  workers. 

The  payment  of  double  wages  for  holidays  has  been  continued  ever 

smce’  Charles  Carpenter,  Chairman, 

709,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E.,  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company. 

Sept.  23,  1911. 


Who  are  the  Gas  Companies,  and  Who  the  Gas-Stove 

Firms  ? 

Sir, — I  see  in  your  latest  issue  that  Mr.  H.  James  Yates  is  endea¬ 
vouring  to  allay  the  apprehensions  in  gas  circles  that  electric  cooking 
is  going  to  be  a  keen  competitor  wiih  gas  for  that  purpose. 

Quite  apart  from  my  personal  opinion  on  the  matter,  could  you  tell 
me  why  certain  gas  companies  have  threatened  to  withdraw  gas-stove 
orders  from  manufacturers  who  supply  castings  for  electric  cooking 
ranges  ? 

It  is  a  fact  that  such  threats  have  been  made,  and  have  effectually 
stopped  some  firms  supplying  castings  for  electric  cooking. 

Surely  (/electricity  (id.  per  unit)  is  five  times  the  cost  of  gas  (2s.  6d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet)  for  cooking,  as  you  would  have  your  readers  be¬ 
lieve,  the  gas  companies  in  question  must  have  other  reasons  than 
the  fear  of  competition  for  such  an  action. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  what  these  reasons  are  ? 

H.  H.  Holmes, 

Sales  Manager,  Borough  of  St.  Marylebone  Electric  Supply. 

York  Place,  W .,  Sept.  22,  1911. 

[Quite  in  accordance  with  the  electrical  mode,  Mr.  Holmes  draws 
deeply  on  his  imagination.  There  are  no  apprehensions  to  allay  in 
gas  circles  respecting  any  competition  from  the  electric-cooker  ;  but 
there  are  a  few  claims  made  for  the  latter  and  against  gas-cookers  that 
have,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commercial  competition,  to  be  com¬ 
batted.  It  is  also  within  our  province  to  keep  our  readers  informed  as 
to  the  aspirations,  experiences,  and  claims  of  electricians  in  this  matter. 
But  we  fail  to  detect  even  a  molecule  of  apprehension  in  this.  Re¬ 
garding  the  paragraph  of  the  letter  commencing  “  Surely  if  electricity 
(id.  per  unit)  is  five  times  the  cost  of  gas  (2s.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet) 
for  cooking,  as  you  would  have  your  readers  believe,”  let  us  ask  Mr. 
Holmes  a  question  so  as  to  start  on  a  proper  footing  :  Does  he  deny, 
or  does  he  agree,  that  the  relations  between  the  B.Th.U.  that  a  unit  of 
electricity  is  capable  of  generating  and  the  B.Th.U.  that  a  pennyworth 
of  gas  (at  2S.  6d.)  is  capable  of  generating,  are  approximately  3500  and 
16,500  ?  That  is  the  point  made  last  week  in  our  “  Correspondence  ” 
columns  ;  and  it  is  not  a  question  as  to  what  we  would  have  our 
readers  believe,  but  it  is  a  question  of  fact.  We  know  that  our  elec¬ 
trical  friends  do  not  like  this  as  the  commencing  point  of  the  argument, 
as  it  quickly  leads  them  into  a  cul  de  sac  in  the  matter  of  the  capacity 
of  their  cooking  appliances  for  developing  increased  efficiency.  Then 
Mr.  Holmes  asserts  that  certain  gas  companies  have  threatened  to 
withdraw  gas-stove  orders  from  manufacturers  who  supply  castings  for 
electric  cooking-ranges  ;  and  he  says  it  is  a  “  fact  ”  that  such  threats  have 
been  made,  and  have  effectually  stopped  some  firms  supplying  castings 
for  electric  cooking.  We  invite  Mr.  Holmes  to  drop  covert  allegation, 
and  to  state  openly  who  are  the  gas  companies  (plural)  from  whom  the 
threats  emanated,  and  who  are  the  firms  (plural)  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  threats,  refused  to  supply  electric-cooker  castings.  He  declares 
that  what  he  states  is  a  “  fact.”  If  it  is  a  “  fact,”  no  harm  can  come  to 
him  from  making  an  open  and  substantiating  statement  in  our  columns. 
This  would  have  much  more  effect  than  the  form  of  his  present  asser¬ 
tion.  We  see  no  reason  whatever  why  any  gas  company  should  make 
the  supply  of  electric  cooker  castings  a  reason  for  boycotting  any  gas- 
stove  firm — inasmuch  as  the  depriving  of  a  gas-stove  firm  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  only  means  its  transference  to  other  quarters.  We  really  fail  to 
see  what  purpose  is  to  be  served  by  exercising  influence  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  Mr.  Holmes.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  conceivable  that  gas- 
stove  firms  would  be  loath  to  supply  their  special  gas-stove  castings 
for  competitors  to  use.  However,  we  do  know  this,  that  the  gas-stove 
firms  have  about  as  much  work  as  they  can  get  through  in  executing 
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orders  for  gas  stoves  and  fires  of  all  descriptions— in  fact,  the  past  two 
winter  seasons  have  seen  some  of  them  working  beyond  normal  time 
in  order  to  comply  with  demand. — Ed.  J.G.L.] 

Gas-Stove  Makers’  Denials. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  made  inquiries  direct  to 
the  gas-stove  makers  of  this  country,  as  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Holmes’s 
allegation  ;  and  there  is  indignant  denial  from  all  quarters  as  to  gas 
companies  ever  having  brought  any  pressure  to  bear  in  the  manner 
indicated.  Four  of  the  firms  inform  us  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  use 
their  names  in  support  of  their  denial  ;  but  as  the  other  nine  letters  do 
not  mention  similar  permission,  we  will  (in  the  absence  of  authoriza¬ 
tion)  give  extracts  from  the  letters  : 

(1)  We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  we  have  not  received  a  threat 
in  any  shape  or  form  from  any  gas  company  we  deal  with  with  regard 
to  the  matter  in  question ;  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  our  name  to 
support  a  denial  of  the  allegation. 

(2)  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  there  is  no  truth  in  any  suggestion 
that  gas  companies  have  threatened  to  withdraw  orders  from  us  should 
we  supply  castings  for  electrical  cooking  ranges. 

(3)  We  have  to  say  that  no  such  statement  from  any  gas  under¬ 
taking  in  regard  to  supplying  electrical  companies  with  either  castings 
or  cooking-stoves  has  ever  come  to  our  notice. 

(4)  We  may  say  that  we  have  not  supplied  any  such  castings,  nor 
have  we  received  any  threats  from  gas  companies. 

(5)  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  matter  here,  nor  do  we  think  there 
is  any  possibility  of  it  having  reference  to  this  company.  However,  we 
wrote  our  works  on  the  subject  last  night,  and  will  write  you  further  on 
receiving  their  reply. 

(6)  No  such  steps  as  you  mention  have  been  taken  by  gas  companies 
in  connection  with  our  firm. 

(7)  We  have  no  knowledge  of  gas  companies  withdrawing  gas-stove 
orders  on  account  of  our  making  castings  for  electric  cooking-ranges. 

(8)  Re  antagonism  of  gas  companies  to  firms  supplying  castings  to 
electric  companies,  we  have  no  knowledge,  personal  or  otherwise,  of 
such  being  a  fact. 

(9)  We  beg  to  say  this  is  the  first  intimation  we  have  ever  received 
of  this  matter. 

(10)  We  are  not  aware  of  any  such  threat  having  been  made  to  us. 

(11)  We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  the  direction  you  name. 

(12)  No  such  steps  have  been  taken  by  any  gas  company  that  we 
supply,  and,  further,  most  gas  companies  are  fully  alive  to  the  draw¬ 
backs  and  difficulties  that  confront  the  system  of  cooking  by  electricity. 
It  is  difficult  to  credit  what  Mr.  Holmes  asserts. 

(13)  A  telephonic  message  from  another  leading  firm  of  gas-stove 
makers  gives  us  full  permission  to  use  their  name  in  denying  that  any 
gas  company  have  issued  such  a  threat  as  the  one  referred  to  in  our 
Marylebone  correspondent’s  letter. 

With  these  letters  in  our  possession,  we  again  challenge  Mr.  Holmes 
to  substantiate  his  statement  by  publishing  the  names  of  the  gas  com¬ 
panies  and  of  the  gas-stove  firms  to  whom  he  refers.  In  the  absence 
of  the  justification,  our  readers  will  know  the  proper  judgment  to  pass 
on  that  gentleman’s  assertion. — Ed.  J.G.L. 


The  Carbonizing  Chambers  and  Gasholder  at  Vienna. 

Sir, — In  the  “Journal”  for  Sept.  5  a  view  was  given  (p.  586) 
which  is  designated  as  an  illustration  of  an  inclined  carbonizing 
chamber  plant  at  the  Leopoldau  Gas-Works  belonging  to  the  City  of 
Vienna.  That  is  a  mistake.  The  plant  in  question  is  a  horizontal 
carbonizing  chamber  plant  for  a  daily  production  of  more  than 
7,500,000  cubic  feet,  heated  by  a  central  generator  plant.  At  the 
Simmering  Gas-Works,  Vienna,  a  similar  plant  of  2,200,000  cubic  feet 
(which  was  recently  enlarged  to  a  daily  production  of  6,300,000  cubic 
feet)  has  been  working  for  some  months  now.  The  figures  named  in 
the  “Journal”  respecting  the  inclined  carbonizing  chambers  plant 
are  correct.  The  plant,  however,  does  not  exist  at  the  Leopoldau 
works,  but  is  at  the  Simmering  Gas-Works. 

Further,  may  I  say  that  the  gasholder,  which  is  seen  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  view,  is  not  the  same  holder  the  crown  of  the  bell  of 
which  was  damaged  while  being  tested  in  August.  The  damaged 
holder  (which  will  soon  be  renewed)  is  about  eight  miles  from  the 
Leopoldau  works.  It  is,  however,  filled  from  that  works  by  means  of 

a  high-pressure  pipe-line.  p  Menzel,  Director. 

Vienna,  Sept.  16,  1911. 

[We  thank  Herr  Menzel  for  pointing  out  the  mistakes  into  which 
we  were  led  by  the  correspondent  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for 
the  photograph  and  particulars  that  were  publishea  in  our  Sept.  5 
issue. — Ed.  J.G.L.] 


Development  of  Bye- Product  Treatment. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  Sept.  19,  Mr.  G.  Stanley  Cooper,  in  his  article 
on  the  “  Development  of  Bye-Product  Treatment,”  says  : 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Otto-Hilgenstock  direct  process — i.e., 
the  absence  of  all  ammoniacal  liquor — cannot  be  worked  in  connection 
with  benzol  recovery  owing  to  cooling  being  necessary,  and  conse¬ 
quently  condensation  would  take  place  and  some  liquor  would  be  pro¬ 
duced.  If,  however,  the  process  is  modified,  so  as  to  produce  a  small 
amount  of  liquor,  benzol  can  be  recovered  efficiently.  But  in  this 
case,  distillation  is  necessary,  if  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  is  to  be 
recovered. 

It  is  quite  true  that  where  the  Otto  direct  recovery  system  is  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  where  benzol  scrubbers  are  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  cool 
the  gas,  but  only  after  it  has  passed  through  tar  sprays  and  a  saturator  ; 
and  consequently  a  certain  amount  of  condensings  are  obtained.  But 
all  the  ammonia  has  been  taken  out  of  the  hot  gas  previous  to  cooling. 


So,  contrary  to  Mr.  Cooper’s  statement,  there  is  absolutely  no  need  for 
any  distillation — in  fact,  there  is  no  ammoniacal  liquor  to  distil. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  as  no  lime  is  used,  and  as  all  the 
ammonia  has  previously  been  taken  out  of  the  gas,  the  condensings 
from  the  coolers  before  the  benzol  scrubbers  are  neutral,  and  so 
have  very  little  solvent  action  on  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the 
cyanogen  compounds  in  the  gas.  The  bulk  of  these  obnoxious  im¬ 
purities  therefore  passes  on  with  the  gas,  and  is  burnt  in  the  oven- 
flues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  waste  liquor  from  the  old  indirect 
methods,  as  well  as  from  the  Koppers  semi-direct  recovery  system,  not 
only  contains  lime  (which  is  itself  highly  deleterious)  but  also  quanti¬ 
ties  of  poisonous  sulphur  and  cyanogen  compounds. 

In  the  Otto  system,  the  gas  leaving  the  coolers  passes  to  the  benzol 
scrubbers,  where  the  benzol  is  washed  out  of  the  gas  by  means  of 
creosote  oil,  and  subsequently  recovered  in  the  usual  way.  To  the 
writer's  knowledge,  an  Otto-Hilgenstock  direct  recovery  plant  with  a 
benzol  plant  attached  on  the  above  lines  is  at  the  present  time  working, 
and  giving  thoroughly  good  results,  at  Messrs.  Cochran’s  colliery  at 
New  Brancepeth,  co.  Durham.  ,  R  tvfakin 

Norwood  Terrace,  Headingley,  Leeds,  Sept.  21,  1911.  •*' 


Is  Capital  Injured  More  Than  Labour  by  Strikes? 

Sir, — The  above  is  a  question  that  should  be  put  pointedly  to  the 
miners’  agent,  M.P.’s  of  the  Socialist  group,  and  also  to  Fabian  parlia¬ 
mentary  candidates  who  are  masquerading  in  Monday  morning  suits 
of  productive-labour  overalls.  It  is  being  put  to  themselves  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  reflecting  men  of  all  shades  of  thought  and  all  colours  of 
politics,  since  Mr.  Thomas,  ex-M.P.,  made  the  startling  statement  that 
the  Miners’  Federation,  during  the  prolonged  strike  at  the  Cambrian 
Collieries,  Limited  (of  which  he  is  the  Chairman),  had  paid  out  more 
money  in  strike  pay  than  would  have  purchased  the  great  Cambrian 
collieries,  and  made  the  colliers  owners  of  one  of  the  greatest  proper¬ 
ties  in  South  Wales.  These  extensive  collieries,  however,  are  still  the 
property  of  the  shareholders  ;  and  the  colliers  have  gone  back  to  the 
pits  as  workers  (after  using  up  huge  accumulated  funds,  or  liquid 
capital,  sufficient  to  buy  the  pits  outright,  apart  from  having  lost  about 
twelve  months’  wages),  with  only  their  labour  remaining  again  in  their 
possession,  to  win  the  coal  at  the  same  price  per  ton  as  they  were 
receiving  when  they  came  out  on  strike. 

I  shall  leave  it  to  others  more  an  fait  with  the  teachings  of  Adam 
Smith’s  great  book  to  apportion  the  injury  done  respectively  to  capital 
and  labour  during  the  long  strike  at  the  Welsh  collieries.  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  sufficiently  cognizant  of  the  laws  of  economic  science  to  know 
that  at  the  collieries  the  work  is  carried  on,  not  for  the  immediate 
benefit  of  the  shareholders  (many  of  them  comparatively  poor  thrifty 
people),  but  firstly  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  miners.  It  is  capital  which 
provides  the  wages  of  the  sinkers  and  surfacemen  ;  and  without  capital 
(the  savings  of  others)  the  workers  could  not  be  maintained  during  the 
long  and  expensive  non-productive  preliminary  operations  before  the 
coal  is  reached.  It  is  capital  which  provides  the  costly  plant  and 
machinery  to  equip  the  pit ;  and  without  capital  it  could  not  be  started. 
With  plenty  of  capital  to  start  new  ventures  and  develop  new  indus¬ 
tries,  there  is  always  better  employment  for  labour.  This  is  the 
essence  of  the  teaching  of  political  economy,  confirmed  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  commercial  history  ;  and  this  experience  is  right  up  against 
the  lachrymose  vapourings  of  Labour-Socialism. 

As  a  practical  trained  miner,  a  certificated  colliery  manager  of  thirty 
years  ago,  and  a  modern  mechanical  manufacturing  engineer  of  to-day, 

I  am  glad  to  notice,  in  my  travels  in  the  colliery  districts,  a  thoughtful 
mood  springing  up  recently  among  miners  ;  and  in  conversation  with 
former  mine  mates,  I  was  pleased  to  find  they  realize  some  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  truths  of  economics,  and  have  of  late  begun  10  grasp,  in  part,  the 
commercial  axiom  that  a  man  gains  wealth  when  he  employs  produc¬ 
tive  labour,  and  sees  his  savings  grow  less  while  he  sustains  non-pro¬ 
ductive  workers,  whether  in  sinking  a  coal  pit,  building  new  gas-works, 
erecting  a  factory,  or  equipping  a  modern  engineering  works.  Still, 
though  the  thrifty  small  business  men  or  saving  workers  see  their 
savings  dwindle  for  a  time,  as  well  as  those  of  big  capitalist  investors, 
they  believe  their  capital  will  come  back  with  a  profit.  Capital  moults 
betimes,  to  be  followed  by  a  full-feathered  period  of  golden-egg-laying, 
or  the  capital  hen  would  never  sit. 

Three  things  are  essential  to  the  paying  production  of  useful  products 
— labour,  capital,  and  brains  ;  and  in  this  scientific  and  inventive  age, 
the  greatest  of  these  is  brains.  The  great  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  chemists — the  late  Sir  James  B.  Lawes,  Bart.,  and  the  late  Dr. 
Ludwig  Mond — whose  epoch-making  discoveries  doubled  production, 
were  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind  ;  and  the  inventors  and 
manufacturers  of  appliances  who  increase  production  and  improve  or 
save  labour  are  hardly  less  so.  Let  me  repeat,  it  is  capital  and  brains 
which  provide  the  wages  of  labour ;  therefore  the  workers  should  give 
little  heed  to  Socialistic  demagogues,  who  untruthfully  proclaim  that 
“labour  creates  all  capital.”  The  day  worker  in  the  mine,  the  gas¬ 
works  stoker,  the  moulder  in  the  foundry,  and  the  engineer  in  the 
works,  will  be  most  useful  to  themselves,  and  greater  aids  to  their 
brethren,  if  they  go  on  pondering  (now  that  they  have  begun)  the 
truth  that  it  is  brains  and  capital,  by  inventions  and  improvements  to 
plant  and  machinery,  which  help  the  daily  wage-earners  to  better 
wages,  less  exertion,  and  more  home  comforts.  Whatever  Fabians 
and  Labour-Socialists  may  preach  and  teach,  the  incontrovertible  truth 
is  contained  in  the  foregoing  sentence  ;  and  as  technical  and  commer¬ 
cial  knowledge  spreads  and  deepens  among  the  toiling  masses,  either 
above  or  below  ground,  the  “flapdoodle”  Fabians  who  talk  much 
about  divide  while  not  any  of  them  provide,  will  be  as  much  ridiculed, 
when  they  denounce  owners  of  savings,  as  are  “  splay-headed  ”  drivel¬ 
lers  who  “  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin,”  when  they  attempt  to  belittle 
the  benefits  rendered  to  the  Empire  by  the  brain-workers  who  are  the 
world’s  greatest  wealth  producers. 

This  letter  having  already  run  to  an  inordinate  length,  I  shall,  with 
your  permission,  in  a  future  communication,  answer  the  question 
generally  with  which  I  started  ;  contenting  myself  meantime  by  asking 
your  readers  of  all  political  colours  to  keep  this  in  mind  :  Capital  and 
labour  are  interdependent.  Gilbert  Little, 

Bradford,  Sept.  21,  1911. 


Sept.  26,  19H.] 
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NON-PAYMENT  OF  WATER-RATES. 

A  Question  of  Committal. 

On  Monday,  the  nth  inst.,  at  the  Altrincham  Sessions,  before  a 
Bench  of  Magistrates,  Mr.  J.  Hunt  (Collector)  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  North  Cheshire  Water  Company,  and  asked  the  Bench  to  commit 
a  man  recently  residing  at  a  Sale  address  for  non-payment  of  water- 
rent  and  costs.  He  said  that  defendant  was  summoned  to  appear 
that  morning,  in  person,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison.  The  circumstances  were  briefly  as  follows  :  The 
defendant  was  summoned  two  months  ago  and  failed  to  appear. 
The  usual  order  was  then  taken  out,  and  subsequently  the  goods  were 
marked  on  a  distress  order.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  found  that 
the  furniture  had  already  been  in  possession  of  another  party  for  rent  ; 
and  thus  the  distress  warrant  had  to  be  returned  “No  effects.”  A 
further  order  was  then  granted  calling  upon  the  defendant  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  committed  ;  but  there  had  been  a  difficulty 
in  finding  him  and  serving  him  personally.  Application  was  then 
made  to  the  Bench  to  substitute  service  ;  and  this  was  then  duly  per¬ 
formed  by  Inspector  Sharp  at  the  defendant’s  last-known  place  of 
business.  In  the  alternative  of  defendant  not  appearing  that  morning, 
he  applied  that  a  committal  order  be  granted. 

The  Bench  stated  that  they  could  not  grant  the  order,  unless  Mr. 
Hunt  brought  evidence  to  show  means. 

Mr.  Hunt  remarked  that  this  course  was  impossible  ;  for  it  was 
obvious  that,  if  a  previous  Court  had  granted  leave  to  substitute 
service,  and  they  could  not  find  the  defendant,  they  could  not  show 
what  income  he  had. 

The  Clerk  pointed  out  that  they  could  summon  a  member  of  the  firm 
to  give  evidence  as  to  the  amount  defendant  received. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  a  member  of  the  firm  would  be  a  member  of  the 
defendant's  own  family,  and  would  be  clearly  a  hostile  witness.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  was  the  question  of  further  costs  and  little  likelihood  of 
getting  them  back. 

The  Clerk  said  Mr.  Hunt  must  either  have  the  order  dismissed  or 
apply  for  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Hunt  replied  that  he  was  bound  to  put  before  the  Bench  the 
extraordinary  position  he  was  in,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  they 
did  not  accede  to  his  request  for  the  defendant’s  committal.  The 
Company  had  already  been  mulcted  in  costs  amounting  to  over  £1  ; 
they  had  carried  out  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  had  attended 
the  Court  on  several  occasions  ;  and  the  Magistrates  had  made  out  all 
the  orders  upon  the  defendant  that  the  Company  had  asked  for — all  of 
which  had  been  ignored.  In  such  circumstances,  he  respectfully  sug¬ 
gested  that  all  a  defendant  had  to  do,  provided  he  had  no  goods  or  had 
made  away  with  them,  was  to  ignore  the  orders  of  the  Magistrates,  and 
treat  them  with  contempt — to  render  the  whole  process  of  the  Court 
futile  and  inoperative.  This  case  was  not  associated  with  the  question 
of  poverty  or  of  no  means  to  discharge  the  debt,  but  was  a  deliberate 
move  to  keep  out  of  the  way  and  to  ignore  the  law.  He  submitted 
that  he  might  reasonably  ask  the  assistance  of  the  Bench. 

The  Magistrates  retired  to  consider  their  decision  ;  and  on  their 
return,  the  Chairman  said  they  had  carefully  considered  the  points 
raised,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  committal. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  applied  for  the  order  to  be  adjourned  for  two  months, 
which  was  agreed  to. 


HEAVY  FINE  FOR  UNLAWFULLY  USING  WATER. 

At  the  Aldershot  Police  Court  on  the  14th  inst.,  a  man  named  Green¬ 
wood  was  summoned  for  affixing  a  pipe  to  a  surface  drain  without  the 
consent  of  the  Aldershot  Gas  and  Water  Company,  and  with  unlaw¬ 
fully  using  water  for  other  than  domestic  purposes. 

Mr.  Norman  Clinton,  who  appeared  for  the  prosecution,  said  the 
case  was  one  of  great  gravity.  Certain  information  came  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  with  the  result  that  a  watch  was  kept  on  defendant’s  premises 
and  certain  tests  made.  It  was  found  that  about  10  o  clock  at  night, 
the  water  which  had  otherwise  not  been  running  on  the  premises, 
started  to  run  freely.  Immediately  afterwards  lights  would  appear 
upstairs  ;  the  defendant  would  go  to  bed  ;  and  all  the  lights  would  be 
turned  out.  He  would  therefore  ask  the  Magistrates  to  presume  that 
the  water  was  to  be  allowed  to  run  all  night.  This  was  discovered  on 
Sunday  night.  On  Monday  a  watch  was  kept ;  and  it  was  found  that 
the  water  was  turned  on  and  was  running  up  to  midnight,  when  the 
Company’s  witness  left.  The  lights  in  defendant  s  house  on  the  night 
had  been  out  since  10.30.  On  the  Tuesday,  the  Company  s  Superin¬ 
tendent  with  the  police  again  visited  the  premises,  and  the  same 
thing* happened — water  starting  to  run  before  defendant  went  to  bed, 
and  continuing  to  run.  On  looking  through  the  scullery  window  they 
saw  fixed  to  the  tap  over  the  sink  a  piece  of  india-rubber  piping,  which 
went  to  the  waste  hole  and  stopped  the  splashing.  The  water  then 
ran  into  the  gully  outside,  along  a  drain  into  a  tank,  and  from  the  tank 
into  a  pond  in  defendant’s  meadow,  15  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and 
18  inches  deep.  The  water  continued  through  an  open  gully,  180  feet 
long,  into  another  pond  on  defendant’s  premises,  60  feet  long,  4  feet 
wide,  and  9  inches  deep.  The  capacity  of  the  settling  tank  was  2000 
gallons  ;  the  large  pond,  1000  gallons  ;  the  small  pond,  700  gallons  ,  and 
the  trench,  834  gallons.  In  the  meadow  were  forty  head  of  Govern¬ 
ment  cattle,  which  required  water  ;  and  this  was  the  method  adopted 
by  defendant  to  get  the  necessary  supply.  The  question  of  the 
amount  of  water  had  been  tested.  The  running  tap  represented  500 
gallons  per  hour,  which  meant  more  than  4000  gallons  during  the 
night — assuming  it  was  turned  on  when  defendant  went  to  bed,  and 
turned  off  at  6.30  a.m.  This  was  going  on  to  the  Company  s  know¬ 
ledge  for  three  nights — representing  a  total  of  12,000  gallons  for  the 
period.  Counsel  added  that  if  defendant's  cattle  were  turned  out 
during  June,jjJuly,  and  August,  when  hardly  a  drop  of  rain  fell  in 


Aldershot,  the  Magistrates  could  form  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
water  that  might  be  used  by  defendant  during  this  period,  because  he 
could  not  have  got  the  water  from  anywhere  else. 

A  Superintendent  (named  Bell)  in  the  employ  of  the  Company,  said 
that  on  Sunday,  the  10th  inst.,  he  went  to  defendant’s  meadow,  where 
he  found  two  small  ponds  connected  by  a  channel,  and  saw  also 
running  water.  He  was  unable  to  trace  the  source  of  it  that  night. 
He  took  a  sample  of  the  water,  and  handed  it  next  morning  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Having  received  the  result  of  the  analysis, 
he  made  investigations  again  on  Monday.  On  that  day  there  was  no 
water  running,  neither  was  there  between  8  p.m.  and  10  p.m.  After 
10  p.m.  he  found  water  passing  freely  through  the  service-pipe.  He 
saw  the  lights  in  defendant’s  house  go  out  that  night,  and  the  water 
was  running  until  midnight.  On  Tuesday  night  he  went  to  the  premises 
with  Inspector  West.  At  10.30  p.m.  the  lights  were  out  and  the  water 
was  running  very  freely.  He  went  on  to  the  premises,  and  found  the 
water  was  passing  into  the  gully  outside  the  scullery  window.  He 
called  defendant,  who  came  downstairs,  and  he  told  him  he  wished  to 
investigate  a  serious  leakage  of  water.  Defendant  said  the  scullery  tap 
was  running,  and  witness  went  with  him  to  the  scullery ,  where  he  found 
a  rubber  pipe  connected  with  the  tap,  and  water  running  through  it  into 
the  sink.  The  tap  was  running  full  bore.  Defendant  admitted  the  tap 
would  run  until  he  got  up  in  the  morning  ;  and  he  afterwards  admitted 
that  it  had  been  running  on  the  two  previous  nights.  Witness  subse¬ 
quently  took  samples  of  water  from  the  settling  tank,  the  large  pond, 
and  the  scullery  tap.  He  bore  out  Counsel’s  statement  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  water  running,  and  said  the  minimum  charge  would 
be  is.  6d.  per  1000  gallons. 

Witness  added  that  at  the  height  of  3  feet  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
tank  to  allow  the  water  to  escape  into  the  pond  when  there  were  3  feet 
of  water  in  the  tank. 

Inspector  West  said  that  defendant  said  to  him,  when  asked  to  give 
an  explanation  :  “It  goes  into  the  drain  outside,  then  into  a  tank,  and 
then  into  a  pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  field.  There  are  about  forty 
cattle  there  belonging  to  the  Commissariat.  They  only  came  last 
Friday,  and  most  of  them  are  going  away  to-morrow  morning.” 

Dr.  E.  W.  Routley,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  gave  evidence  that 
he  had  analyzed  the  samples  of  water,  and  was  of  the  opinion  they  were 
mainly  composed  of  Aldershot  town  water. 

Defendant  said  he  had  plenty  of  water,  and  could  pump  40  feet  into 
the  same  tank.  He  admitted  he  had  done  a  silly  thing,  but  nothing 
so  bad  as  the  Company  said. 

Mr.  Clinton  said  the  case  was  a  serious  one,  and  as  the  penalties 
under  the  Act  were  very  small,  he  asked  that  the  Analyst  s  costs  and 
the  Company’s  legal  costs  might  be  allowed. 

On  the  first  charge  defendant  was  fined  £3  18s.,  including  costs,  and 
in  the  second  case  £1  8s.  inclusive — a  total  of  £6  6s. 


Gas  Matters  at  Maryport. 

The  Gas  and  Water  Committee  of  the  Maryport  Urban  District 
Council  recently  appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  consider  questions 
relating  to  a  supply  of  coke-oven  gas  and  the  extension  of  the  area  of 
supply,  and  authorized  them  to  call  in  an  experienced  gas  engineer 
to  advise  thereon.  The  Special  Committee  submitted  a  report,  in 
which  they  recommend  :  (1)  That  in  view  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
Flimby  and  Broughton  Moor  Coal  and  Fire-Brick  Company  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  supply  of  gas  from  the  coke-ovens,  the  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  useless  to  persevere  at  present  with  the  negotiations, 
and  recommend  that  they  be  dropped  ;  and  (2)  that,  in  view  of  the  report 
of  Mr.  Hepworth  on  the  cost  of  making  gas  at  the  Council  s  works, 
the  Gas  and  Water  Committee  be  recommended  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration  forthwith.  The  Gas  and  Water  Committee  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
first  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Special  Committee  be  approved 
and  adopted,  and  the  negotiations  with  the  Colliery  Company  dropped 
meanwhile.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Special  Committee  be 
requested  to  further  consider  and  report  on  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
gas  at  their  works.  _ _ 

Reduction  in  Price  at  Dumbarton.— The  Dumbarton  Town  Coun¬ 
cil  have  reduced  the  price  of  gas  by  3d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  to  ordinary, 
and  qd.  to  slot-meter,  consumers ;  making  the  rates  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  re¬ 
spectively  which  are  among  the  lowest  all-round  prices  m  Scotland. 
The  annual  instalment  of  £500  will  be  transferred  from  profits  to  the 
suspense  account  to  partly  defray  the  cost  of  new  purifiers  and  ex- 
hausters  now  being  installed.  These  extensions  form  part  of  the  scheme 
ol  the  Manager  (Mr.  J.  G.  M’Geachin)  for  remodelling  the  works. 

Alliance  and  Dublin  Consumers’  Gas  Company  — The  accounts  of 
this  Company  for  the  six  months  ended  the  30th  of  June,  which  will 
be  presented  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  next  Saturday,  show  that  the 
total  revenue  was  £153,715.  ar>d  the  expenditure,  including  interest 
on  loan  capital,  &c.,  £113,840;  showing  a  profit  of  £39,«75- 
this  amount  a  sum  of  £5000  has  been  written  oft  the  suspense  account  , 
leaving  a  balance  of  £34.875,  t0  which  is  to  be  added  £52°4  brought 
forward  ;  making  a  total  of  £40,079  to  the  credit  of  the  profit  and  loss 
account  The  Directors  recommend  a  dividend  on  the  consolidated 
ordinary  stock  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  after  payment  of 
which  a  balance  of  £3545  will  remain  to  be  carried  to  the  next  account. 

Gas-Cookers  in  Leeds.— Great  difficulty  is  being  experienced,  even 
though  they  are  working  overtime,  by  the  fitters  of  the  Leeds  Corpora¬ 
tion  Gas  Department  in  keeping  pace  with  the  demand  for  gas-cookers. 
Last  month  a  record  was  established  ;  no  fewer  than  423  cookers  being 
fixed  by  the  department,  as  compared  with  65  during  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year — an  increase  of  358.  Thus  last  month  over  six  times 
as  many  gas  cookers  were  supplied  as  in  the  corresponding  pei  lod  of 
the  previous  year.  The  Manager  (Mr.  R.  H.  Townsley)  explains  that 
this  enormous  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Gas  Com¬ 
mittee  have  reduced  their  charges  for  the  use  of  the  cookers.  Whereas 
formerly  the  cost  was  10  per  cent,  of  the  list  price  per  year,  it  is  now 
only  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  price  to  the  Committee.  In  consideration 
of  this  reduction,  the  consumer  has  had  to  forego  the  right  of  owner¬ 
ship  when  the  value  of  the  cooker  has  been  paid  in  rent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 


GLASGOW  DEPUTATION  VISIT  TO  LONDON  AND 
THE  PROVINCES. 

Inspection  of  High-Pressure  Lighting  Installations. 

The  deputation  from  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  to  view  the  high- 
pressure  gas  lighting  in  the  City  of  London — consisting  of  Bailie 
Paxton  (Convener  of  the  Gas  Supply  Committee),  Bailie  Kirkland 
(Sub-Convener  of  the  Gas  Supply  Committee),  Councillor  Pratt 
(Convener  of  the  Lighting  Committee),  Councillor  James  Stewart 
(Bromielaw  Ward),  and  Councillor  James  Stewart  (Townhead  Ward) 
— accompanied  by  Mr.  Alex.  Wilson  (the  Gas  Engineer),  Mr.  J.  J. 
Cairns  (of  the  Town  Clerk’s  Department),  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Langlands 
(the  Lighting  Inspector),  were  received  on  Monday  of  last  week  at  the 
Guildhall,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Streets  Committee, 
by  Mr.  Deputy  Morton,  M.P.,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Domoney, 
L.C.C.,  and  Mr.  Deputy  Wallace,  J.P. 

In  the  evening,  the  members  of  the  deputation,  together  with  Mr. 
Jacques  Abady  (Chairman  of  the  Streets  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Westminster),  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodenough  (Controller  of  the  Gas  Sales 
Department  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company),  Mr.  W.  Doig  Gibb 
(Chief  Engineer  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company),  and  Mr. 
Stokes  (Chief  of  the  Maintenance  Department  of  the  South  Metro¬ 
politan  Gas  Company),  were  hospitably  entertained  at  De  Keyser’s 
Royal  Hotel,  and  then  proceeded  to  view  the  lighting  in  the  following 
thoroughfares:  Blackfriars  Bridge  Approach,  over  the  bridge  to  the 
south  side  (South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company),  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
Cannon  Street  (where  a  demonstration  was  given  of  raising  and  lower¬ 
ing  the  centrally-hung  inverted  gas-lamps),  the  compressing  station, 
Lower  Thames  Street,  Eastcheap,  Great  Tower  Street,  over  the  Tower 
Bridge,  and  back  to  the  Mansion  House,  Poultry,  Cheapside  (where  a 
demonstration  was  given  of  raising  and  lowering  the  centrally-hung 
electric  arc  lamps),  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  Ludgate  Hill,  New  Bridge 
Street,  and  Fleet  Street,  to  Temple  Bar. 

The  deputation  from  Glasgow  on  Tuesday  went  to  Birmingham. 
They  were  received  at  the  Council  House  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Aider- 
man  Bowater)  and  the  members  of  the  Birmingham  Gas  Committee, 
after  which,  accompanied  by  the  Chairman  and  several  members  and 
officials  of  the  Gas  Department,  they  visited  the  high-pressure  labora¬ 
tories  in  Cornwall  Street,  and  also  the  Windsor  Street  Gas-Works. 
Subsequently  they  inspected  the  high-pressure  governor  at  King’s 
Norton,  and  finally  saw  the  system  of  lighting  by  high  pressure  in 
the  Museum,  in  Victoria  Square,  and  in  Stephenson  Place. 

After  inspecting  the  installations  in  the  cities  which  it  had  been 
arranged  to  visit  on  this  side,  the  deputation  left  England  to  pursue 
their  investigations  on  the  Continent. 


CO=PARTNERSHIP  AT  PLYMOUTH. 


A  meeting  of  the  employees  of  the  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  Gas 
Company  was  held  at  the  works  last  Thursday,  to  consider  the  scheme 
of  co-partnership  which  was  announced  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Company.  Sir  Joseph  Bellamy,  the  Chairman,  presided  ;  and  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  were  present,  as  were  also  Mr.  Percy  S. 
Hoyte  (the  Engineer  and  Manager),  Mr.  H.  B.  Heath  (the  Secretary), 
and  other  officials.  Most  of  the  employees  attended  the  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  the  dinner  hour. 

Sir  Joseph  Bellamy  referred  to  the  announcement  which  he  made 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Company,  of  the  Directors’  intention  to 
adopt  a  co-partnership  scheme,  and  said  they  were  following  on  the 
lines  of  some  other  gas  companies,  who  had  found  the  scheme  work 
satisfactorily  and  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  For  some  years, 
the  Directors  had  been  anxious  that  the  workpeople  should  have  a 
larger  share  of  the  profits  ;  and  the  scheme  would  have  been  brought 
forward  earlier,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  had  had  to  contend  against 
keen  competition,  and  to  meet  the  conditions  which  arose  through  the 
doubling  of  the  assessment  of  the  works.  In  adopting  the  scheme,  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  Directors  to  give  their  employees  something  over 
and  above  what  they  were  getting  now.  Nothing  would  be  taken  from 
them  ;  andsuchbenefitsasweregrantedby  the  Workmen’sCompensation 
Act  and  the  like  would  still  be  theirs.  Even  the  Company ’s  non-contribu¬ 
tory  pension  scheme  would  continue.  Though  there  were  few  undertak¬ 
ings  except  gas  companies  which  had  adopted  a  co-partnership  scheme, 
he  did  not  see  why  many  big  works  should  not  follow  their  lead.  It 
would  solve  many  difficulties  if  the  employees  were  allowed  to  have  a 
share  in  the  progress  made  in  prosperous  times.  The  basis  of  their  own 
scheme  was  that,  as  dividends  went  up,  the  bonus  to  the  workmen 
should  go  up  also.  They  took  as  a  starting-point  gas  at  2s.  per  1000 
cubic  feet,  at  which  price  the  dividend  on  the  capital  invested  was  5J  per 
cent.  When  gas  went  down  to  is.  7d.,  the  present  price,  the  share¬ 
holders  were  entitled  to  a  dividend  of  6|  per  cent.  Under  the  scheme, 
for  each  reduction  of  id.  in  the  price  of  gas  below  2s.,  the  men  would 
receive  1  per  cent,  on  their  year’s  wages.  It  had  been  decided  that 
the  scheme  should  operate  for  the  past  year  as  well  as  for  the  present 
year ;  and,  as  a  result,  he  could  announce  that  already  the  Directors 
had  to  distribute  among  them  £750.  For  the  present  year,  with  the 
price  of  gas  at  is.  7d.,  it  was  estimated  that  the  amount  of  distribution 
would  be  £938.  The  bonus  would  be  payable  on  the  weekly  wages, 
and  hours  of  overtime  would  be  included  in  the  reckoning.  Taking 
the  case  of  a  stoker  earning  from  £95  to  £100  per  annum,  on  March  31 
next  he  would  have  £g  to  his  credit.  The  sum  of  £6  10s.  would 
buy  stock  in  the  Gas  Company  ;  and  the  balance  of  £7.  10s.  would  be 
divided  between  a  fresh  accumulating  sum  to  buy  more  stock  and  a 
little  deposit  account  on  which  they  would  allow  4  per  cent,  interest. 
The  Directors  hoped  that  the  deposit  account  would  only  be  drawn 


upon  in  time  of  emergency,  and  that  it  would  be  a  means  of  encourag¬ 
ing  thrift.  At  present,  the  scheme  would  only  apply  to  regular  weekly 
wage-earners.  For  some  years,  the  officials  and  clerical  staff  had  been 
receiving  a  bonus,  which  would  continue ;  and  the  Directors  hoped  to 
allow  them  to  come  in  under  the  co-partnership  scheme  at  a  future 
date.  Later  on  they  might  also  include  the  casual  employees. 

Mr.  J.  Walters,  foreman  of  the  works,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
rules  embodying  the  scheme,  and  said  it  was  quite  evident  that  it  was 
for  their  advantage.  He  was  pleased  to  find  that  they  were  to  still 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  W.  Ford,  foreman  fitter,  seconded  ;  and  the  scheme  was  unani¬ 
mously  approved  . 

Sir  Joseph  Bellamy  expressed  the  hope  that  the  scheme  would  be 
carried  out  as  between  man  and  man,  and  not  as  between  employer 
and  employee.  It  would  be  administered  by  a  Committee,  on  which 
they  would  have  equal  representation.  He  was  satisfied  that,  though 
the  shareholders  were  making  a  sacrifice,  in  the  long  run  it  would  pay. 
It  was  well  for  a  Company  to  be  on  good  terms  with  their  workpeople  ; 
and  £1000  lost  to  the  shareholders  came  back  in  good  feeling. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Ellis,  the  Secretary  to  the  Co-Partnership  Fund,  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrangements  made  for  the  election  of  the  Committee  ; 
and  the  meeting  ended  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  pro¬ 
posed  and  seconded  by  two  of  the  workmen. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  BELFAST  GAS  UNDERTAKING. 


A  Successful  Exhibition. 

The  Belfast  Gas  Committee  are  holding  a  highly  successful  gas 
exhibition  in  the  Ulster  Hall.  All  kinds  of  appliances  are  on  view  ;  but 
on  the  present  occasion  a  special  effort  is  being  made  to  show  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  gas  for  lighting  at  high  pressure  and  for  water  heating.  The 
high-pressure  lighting  is  carried  out  by  the  Keith  and  Blackman  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Welsbach  Incandescent  Gaslight  Company,  and  the  Textile 
Illuminating  Company.  A  large  number  of  apparatus  manufacturers 
are  represented  ;  and  there  are  cookery  lectures  and  demonstrations  by 
Miss  E.  M.  Dods.  In  the  tea-room,  the  baking  is  done  by  gas  in  full 
view  of  the  visitors  ;  and  elsewhere  up-to-date  laundry  methods  can  be 
inspected  in  operation. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  last  Wednesday ;  and  the  occasion  was 
marked  by  some  interesting  speeches.  Alderman  James  Craig,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee,  who  presided,  recalled  the  fact  that 
a  gas  exhibition  was  held  in  the  building  two  years  ago  ;  but,  though 
it  was  highly  successful,  it  only  touched  a  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  the  large  body  of  consumers.  The  Committee  therefore  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  now  to  hold  another  exhibition,  to  show  the  rate¬ 
payers  the  latest  and  best  gas  appliances.  There  were  at  present 
almost  19,000  cookers  and  heating  stoves  in  use  in  Belfast ;  but  there 
was  room  for  great  expansion  in  this  branch  of  the  business.  The 
Committee,  and  the  Engineer  (Mr.  J.  D.  Smith),  had  done  their  best  to 
make  the  exhibition  as  complete  and  instructive  as  possible. 

The  exhibition  was  then  declared  open  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  Bel¬ 
fast  (Councillor  Crawford  M'Cullagh),  who  pointed  out  that  the 
original  Gas  Company  was  started  in  1823.  At  that  time,  the  works 
were  only  capable  of  turning  out  55,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day,  whereas 
now  the  average  daily  output  was  over  12,500,000  cubic  feet — in 
other  words,  229  times  as  great.  The  real  prosperity  of  the  concern, 
however,  seemed  to  have  commenced  when  the  Corporation  acquired 
the  property  in  the  year  1874 ;  the  purchase  price  being  fixed  at 
^386, 550.  The  transfer  had  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  citizens, 
who  not  only  enjoyed  a  very  cheap  gas  supply,  but,  in  addition,  had  a 
sum  of  ^307,521  put  to  the  credit  of  the  rates.  When  they  con¬ 
sidered  that  these  results  had  been  achieved  after  having  to  bring  the 
coal  from  the  pit  to  the  sea,  and  ship  it  to  Belfast,  at  considerable 
cost,  he  thought  great  credit  was  due  to  the  Gas  Committee  and  the 
officials  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  managed  the  concern.  They 
would  remember  the  discussion  which  took  place  recently  in  the 
Council  Chamber  relative  to  the  extension  of  the  gas-works,  when  it 
was  finally  decided  that  the  present  works  should  be  re-constructed 
and  modernized  so  as  to  manufacture  gas  by  the  latest  and  most 
up-to-date  principles.  To  carry  this  into  effect  would  naturally  mean 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  which  would  amount  to  several  thousand  pounds  annually.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  there  would  be  a  sufficient  growth  in  the  output  to 
meet  the  increased  expenditure,  as  he  knew  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Committee  that  not  only  should  the  ratepayers  still  enjoy  the  benefits 
they  had  had,  but  also  that  they  should  continue  to  have  a  supply  of 
gas  at  the  same  particularly  low  rate. 

Councillor  Squire,  in  moving  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  High 
Sheriff,  remarked  that  the  Corporation  were  at  present  embarking  upon 
a  very  large  expenditure  ;  and  he  wanted  the  ratepayers  to  understand, 
so  far  as  his  view  of  the  matter  went,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Gas  Committee  that  the  ratepayers  should  pay  a  single  penny  of 
this  heavy  expenditure.  It  would  be,  he  believed,  from  the  extra  profits 
received  in  connection  with  the  up-to-date  manufacture  of  gas  that 
they  would  pay  every  penny  of  the  money  they  were  about  to  borrow. 
He  had  confidence  also  that  they  would  not  only  do  this,  but,  further, 
that  at  no  very  distant  date  they  would  be  able  to  supply  gas  to  the 
people  of  Belfast  at  is.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  last  exhibition  of 
gas  fires  and  cookers  had  resulted  in  an  increase  of  20  million  cubic 
feet  in  the  yearly  consumption.  Encouraged  by  this,  they  wanted  a 
further  increase  of  20  millions,  or  even  40  millions,  as  the  outcome  of 
the  present  display.  They  were  undoubtedly  going  forward  in  the 
production  of  gas.  At  the  last  Council  meeting  it  was  stated  that  they 
were  now  3  per  cent,  over  last  year,  which  in  turn  showed  5J  per  cent, 
increase  over  the  previous  twelve  months,  and  that  again  an  advance 
of  7J  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  Thus  it  would  be  seen  that, 
not  only  were  they  holding  their  own,  but  they  were  going  forward. 
He  would  like  to  say  one  word  with  regard  to  the  electric  lighting. 
As  a  citizen  of  Belfast,  he  wished  every  prosperity  to  the  department. 
Undoubtedly,  superhuman  efforts  were  being  made  to  supersede  gas  , 
but  a  realization  of  the  desire  was  an  utter  impossibility. 
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SALFORD  GAS  SUPPLY. 


Another  Application  to  Parliament  Contemplated. 

It  being  intended  to  include  in  the  next  Bill  of  the  Salford  Corpora¬ 
tion  a  number  of  gas  clauses,  negotiations  are  proceeding  between  a 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Council  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  different  Local  Authorities  whose  districts  are  within  the 
Corporation  gas-supply  area,  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  an  amic¬ 
able  arrangement,  so  as  to  avoid  opposition  when  the  measure  comes 
before  Parliament.  The  preliminary  conference  was  presided  over 
by  the  Mayor  of  Salford  (Alderman  Phillips),  who  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  Gas  Committee  ;  and  the  following  authorities  were  represented  : 
Eccles  Borough  Council,  Swinton  and  Pendlebury  District  Council, 
Worsley  District  Council,  and  Barton  Rural  District  Council.  It  was 
decided,  after  two  hours,  discussion,  that  the  Gas  Sub-Committee 
should  submit  in  writing  their  best  terms  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Postlethwaite, 
Clerk  to  the  Swinton  and  Pendlebury  Council,  who  will  then  call  a 
meeting  of  the  joint  representatives  ;  they  in  turn  to  report  to  their 
respective  Councils  on  the  proposals  made. 

When  last  before  Parliament  with  a  Bill  including  clauses  for  a  re¬ 
duction  in  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  from  18  to  14  candles,  and 
the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  gas-works  extensions,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  opposed  by  the  four  authorities  named,  whose  Counsel 
sought  to  limit  the  profits  made  by  the  Gas  Committee  and  the  handing 
over  of  large  sums  out  of  such  profits  in  aid  of '  the  borough  rates  ; 
while  the  differential  rate  obtaining  for  gas  supplied  to  the  out-districts 
was  also  objected  to.  The  House  of  Lords  Committee,  presided  over 
by  Lord  Donoughmore,  after  a  sitting  extending  over  several  days, 
and  hearing  evidence  on  both  sides,  were  prepared  to  agree  to  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  Corporation  should  be  allowed  to 
charge  a  sum  which  would  fall  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  A  fair 
price  ;  (2)  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  capital  for  the  time  being 
outstanding  ;  (3)  a  share  of  a  proper  reserve  fund,  which  had  been 
mentioned — the  Committee  accepting  the  figure  as  J  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  of  the  capital  outstanding  ;  (4) 

1  per  cent,  on  the  capital  outstanding.  The  Committee  agreed  that 
the  same  conditions  should  be  placed  upon  the  promoters  as  upon 
public  companies  in  respect  to  the  limitation  of  a  carry-over  ;  and 
they  thought  the  capital  should  be  raised,  as  and  when  required, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  also  considered  that  it  would  be  fair  to  abolish  the  differ¬ 
ential  rate  in  the  outside  district  represented  before  them  ;  Barton 
to  have  a  statutory  right  to  the  rate  as  everybody  else.  Further, 
the  Committee  thought  a  statutory  obligation  should  be  put  upon 
the  Corporation  to  charge  the  lighting  fund  with  the  cost  of  public 
lighting.  Lastly,  they  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  clause  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Bill  stating  that  if  at  any  time,  through  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  use  of  gas  by  the  public,  the  gas  undertaking  of  the 
Corporation  became  a  total  loss,  and  the  outstanding  capital  be  then 
chargeable  on  the  rates,  this  charge  should  be  shared  by  the  rate¬ 
payers  of  the  four  outside  districts  represented  before  the  Committee 
in  proportion  to  the  respective  rateable  values. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  view  of  the  far-reaching  effect  of  these 
proposals,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn  by  the  Corporation  of  Salford. 
Alderman  Phillips  then  pointed  out  that  the  gas  undertaking  existed 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salford  ;  and,  secondarily, 
as  an  adjunct,  came  the  supply  to  the  out-districts.  If  the  decision  of 
Committee  had  been  accepted,  it  would  have  practically  taken  away 
the  power  of  the  Corporation  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  gas  under¬ 
taking — a  result  which  would  have  placed  the  ratepayers  in  a  serious 
position.  It  is  hoped  that  the  negotiations  now  in  progress  may  result 
in  an  agreement  being  arrived  at  between  the  Corporation  and  the 
Local  Authorities  concerned.  In  past  years,  all  of  them  have  spent 
large  sums  of  money  in  contests  over  gas  clauses  in  Bills. 


HIGH=PRESSURE  LIGHTING  IN  LEEDS. 


It  is  stated  that  the  experiments  which  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  Leeds  Corporation  Gas  Department  with  the  installation  of  high- 
pressure  gas-lamps  in  Calverley  Street,  are  shortly  to  be  supplemented 
by  further  trials  of  the  system  in  Duncan  Street  and  New  Market 
Street.  A  special  main  for  the  purpose  has  already  been  laid  ;  and 
a  small  compressing-house  is  being  built  on  a  piece  of  land  rented 
from  the  Improvements  Committee.  It  is  anticipated  that  everything 
will  be  ready  for  the  beginning  of  the  demonstration  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks’  time.  The  ten  lamps  which  have  been  in  position  in  Calverley 
Street  since  May  last  have  given  every  satisfaction.  The  main  which 
is  now  being  put  down  will  be  quite  adequate  to  supply  the  whole  of 
the  centre  of  the  city,  if  required.  A  strong  effort  is  to  be  made  to  in¬ 
duce  shopkeepers  and  others  to  take  up  the  new  system  for  outside 
illumination  ;  and  already  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  city  are  in 
communication  with  the  department  on  the  subject. 


ALLOCATION  OF  PROFITS  IN  AID  OF  RATES. 

In  his  annual  abstract  of  accounts,  the  Borough  Treasurer  of  Bolton 
(Mr.  Percy  Farnworth)  introduces  a  new  feature — viz.,  a  preliminary 
report  in  which  a  synopsis  of  the  finances  of  all  departments  is  given 
under  the  respective  headings ;  another  useful  feature  introduced 
into  the  book  being  the  placing  in  parallel  columns  of  the  figures 
for  the  previous  year. 

The  accounts  of  the  Gas  Department  for  the  year  to  March  show 
the  total  working  expenses  for  the  past  financial  year  to  have  been 
£116,251,  compared  with  £115,454  ;  while  the  income  was  £170,745, 
against  £165,243 — the  increase  in  this  case  being  due  chiefly  to  higher 
prices  obtained  for  the  residual  products.  The  amount  transferred  to 
the  net  revenue  account  was  £4705  more  than  in  the  preceding  year  ; 


and  after  defraying  the  charges  for  interest  and  the  redemption  of 
debt,  the  disposable  surplus  was  £29,136,  or  £4.893  more  than  in 
1909-10.  Of  this  surplus,  £20,000  was  applied  in  aid  of  the  rates,  and 
£9136  transferred  to  the  depreciation  account  ;  the  available  balance, 
after  spending  £28,364  on  extensive  renewals,  principally  at  the  Gas 
Street  works,  being  £37,415. 

The  result  of  the  year’s  working  of  the  Water  Department 
showed  a  profit  of  £1347,  against  a  loss  of  £3891  on  the  previous 
twelve  months ;  tne  decrease  in  the  cost  of  reservoir  maintenance, 
filtration,  and  treatment,  and  distribution  contributing  the  sum  of 
£10,689 — a  saving  of  £4303  on  the  year.  Water  rents  and  charges 
brought  in  £3930  more  than  before,  notwithstanding  the  rebate  of 
£642  allowed  in  respect  of  licensed  premises ;  the  increase  being 
mainly  due  to  a  revision  of  the  trade  charges.  There  still  remains  a 
deficiency  of  £2902  on  revenue  account ;  but  it  is  hoped  to  wipe  off 
this  adverse  balance  next  year,  and  make  a  contribution  to  the  reserve 
fund.  The  capital  outlay  during  the  year  was  £66,117,  compared 
with  £45,957  before ;  and  the  Borough  Treasurer  adds  that  the 
“  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  will  increase  rapidly  while  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  works  is  proceeding.” 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  borough  is  £4.237.545  I  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  and  permanent  works,  &c.,  amount  to  £5,i45.4I5- 

Mr.  A.  Pilling,  one  of  the  Elective  Auditors  for  the  borough,  in  his 
report  on  the  Treasurer’s  accounts,  urges  two  reforms — one  being  that 
grants  in  aid  of  rates  from  the  profits  made  in  the  Gas  Department 
should  be  lessened,  so  as  to  allow  for  a  quicker  redemption  of  capital  ; 
and  the  other  that,  along  with  this,  they  should  accept  the  principle 
that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  larger  benefits  by  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  gas.  Mr.  Pilling  expresses  the  hope  that  the  ratepayers  at 
every  ward  election  will  make  a  point  of  asking  candidates  this  question  : 
“To  what  extent  do  you  justify  charging  excessive  prices  to  gas  con¬ 
sumers  in  order  to  provide  rate  relief  ?  ”  Mr.  Pilling  adds  :  “  I  do  not 
say  the  consumer  should  get  all  the  profit ;  but  I  may  give  this  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  mind  of  Parliament  on  the  matter.  On  the  recent 
federation  of  six  Potteries  towns,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Federa¬ 
tion  Act  which  compels  the  Gas  and  Electricity  Committees  in  that 
area  to  so  conduct  the  various  works  that  no  profit  shall  be  made  which 
can  be  handed  over  in  reduction  of  rates.  In  the  event  of  a  profit 
being  made  in  any  one  year,  the  price  of  electricity  and  gas  must  be 
so  readjusted  as  to  absorb  the  profit.  These  facts  should  compel  con¬ 
sideration.  Widnes  gas  at  nd.  and  is.  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet  may  be 
beyond  us.  But  what  compensation  in  clear  atmosphere  it  would 
be  if  we  could  displace  coal  by  cheaper  gas  to  a  larger  extent.” 


ELECTRICITY  USERS  AND  GAS=COOKERS  AT  OLDHAM. 


The  Question  of  a  Minimum  Consumption  of  Gas. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Oldham  Corporation  Gas  Committee  for 
the  adoption  of  a  scale  under  which  people  using  gas-cookers  would 
have  to  undertake  to  consume  a  minimum  quantity  of  gas  annually, 
according  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  cooker,  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Town  Council.  The  scheme,  of  which  some  particulars  appeared  in  the 
“  Journal  ”  for  Aug.  22  (p.  502),  proposed  that  in  each  case  where  the 
minimum  consumption  of  gas  was  not  reached,  a  fine  of  6d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet  should  be  imposed  ;  and  the  scale  was  to  apply  alike  to  con¬ 
sumers  of  gas  and  electricity  having  gas-stoves  in  use. 

It  was  argued  by  those  who  opposed  the  scale  that  the  people  who 
did  not  use  gas  would  be  likely  to  suffer  from  its  operation.  Dealing 
with  this  point,  Mr.  Stanbury  said  this  was  a  principle  which  they 
ought  to  fight  against.  There  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  small 
householders  in  the  town  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  electric  lighting. 
While  they  had  this  lighting,  which  was  supplied  by  the  same  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  was  a  source  of  profit  to  them,  they  were  to  be  denied  the 
privileges  they  would  have  obtained  if  they  had  not  had  electricity. 
He  (Mr.  Stanbury)  did  not  think  this  was  right  ;  and  he  hoped  the  gas- 
cookers  would  continue  to  be  supplied  to  those  wanting  them. 

Mr.  Hirst,  who  also  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  proposal,  said  he 
did  not  know  how  the  Gas  Committee  would  apportion  the  amount  for 
gas  used  for  lighting  and  for  cooking  ;  but  supposing  they  reckoned, 
under  the  “  C”  scale,  7000  cubic  feet  for  the  former  and  5000  cubic 
feet  for  the  latter,  making  up  the  minimum  of  12,000  cubic  feet,  and 
only  10,000  cubic  feet  were  consumed,  the  customer  would  be  2000  cubic 
feet  short,  and  would  have  to  pay  is.  But  let  them  take  the  man  who 
did  not  use  gas  for  lighting  purposes.  If  he  only  used  3000  cubic  feet 
for  cooking  he  would  have  to  pay  4s.  6d.  ;  the  difference  between  3000 
and  12,000  cubic  feet.  In  that  case,  the  consumer  would  be  penalized 
to  the  extent  of  3s.  6d.  for  daring  to  prefer  electricity  to  gas  for  lighting 
purposes.  In  fact,  he  would  be  paying  is.  6d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  more 
than  the  fixed  scale  for  the  gas  actually  used. 

The  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee  (Alderman  Thompson)  denied 
that  by  the  scale  any  consumer  would  be  penalized  ;  and  he  argued 
that  as  the  Gas  Department  was  a  trading  concern  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  get  interest  and  redemption  on  the  money  they  paid  out.  He 
illustrated  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  gas-cooker  and  only  used  it  at 
the  week-ends,  with  the  result  that  the  gas  consumed  did  not  pay  for 
the  interest  and  redemption  on  the  cost  of  the  cooker.  If  people  did 
not  want  to  pay  the  cost,  let  them  put  in  their  own  cookers. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  (Alderman  Wilde)  pointed  out  that 
previously  they  had  assumed  8000  cubic  feet  for  lighting  and  a  similar 
quantity  for  cooking.  Now  they  had  come  down  to  8000  cubic  feet  for 
the  two.  The  figures  on  which  they  had  based  their  calculations  were 
that  people  wanted  the  Committee  to  put  in  gas  where  they  had  elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  same  conditions  as  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time. 
The  Council  must  remember  that  the  gas  undertaking  was  a  commer¬ 
cial  one,  and  that  if  the  old  scale  continued  they  and  the  Engineer 
might  be  called  upon  to  say  they  could  not  manage  their  department 
and  make  a  profit.  The  Chairman  added  that  he  had  a  list  of  people 
who  used  electricity  for  lighting  and  gas  for  cooking,  and  only  a  few 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay  if  the  new  scale  were  adopted. 

By  21  votes  to  11,  an  amendment  was  carried,  to  the  effect  that  the 
scale  be  deleted  from  the  minutes  of  the  Committee. 
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OTTOMAN  GAS  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


The  Development  of  Smyrna. 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  at  the  London  Offices,  No.  9,  Queen  Street  Place,  E.C. — Colonel 
James  Le  Geyt  Daniell  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Thomas  Guyatt)  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  ;  and  the  report  (noticed  in  the  “Journal”  for  the  12th 
inst.,  p.  699)  and  the  statement  of  accounts  were  taken  as  read. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts, 
referred  with  regret  to  the  absence  of  Colonel  Stephenson  R.  Clarke, 
C.B.  Had  Colonel  Clarke  been  present,  he  remarked,  they  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  congratulating  him  upon  his  honorable 
mention  in  the  Coronation  Gazette,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  made  a 
Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  Colonel  Clarke  had,  however, 
been  present  the  previous  week  at  an  important  special  meeting  of  the 
Board,  which  was  fixed  with  a  view  to  meeting  their  Engineer  and 
Manager  (Mr.  John  Gandon),  who  came  over  to  England  to  discuss 
with  the  Consulting  Engineer  (Mr.  Arthur  F.  Phillips)  the  question  of 
an  outlay  of  capital  which  was  demanded  for  increasing  the  plant  to 
cope  with  the  development  of  Smyrna.  It  was  now  ten  years  since  he 
(the  Chairman)  paid  his  visit  to  Smyrna  ;  and  he  remembered  telling 
the  shareholders  afterwards  of  the  opinion  he  had  formed  with  regard 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  place.  These  capabilities  had  since  been 
evidenced  in  a  measure  by  the  steady  growth  of  the  Company’s  busi¬ 
ness,  which  had  far  exceeded  anything  that  he  then  contemplated.  It 
was  necessary,  of  course,  that  the  Company  should  not  only  keep  pace 
with  what  was  going  on,  but  should  provide  for  what  might  be  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  future.  They  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
arrange  for  Mr.  H.  Ward  Andrews,  a  member  of  the  Board,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  works,  over  which  he  at  one  time  presided  ;  and  he  had 
made  a  very  valuable  report  to  his  colleagues.  It  was  everything  in  a 
place  like  Smyrna,  and  in  a  country  like  Turkey,  that  foreign  capital 
should  find  its  way  in  for  the  development  of  the  interests  from  which 
the  inhabitants  were  the  first  to  reap  direct  advantage,  because  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  Turkish  people  to  carry  the  work 
out  with  the  benefit  to  themselves  which  they  derived  from  having 
it  undertaken  by  Europeans.  There  were  at  the  present  moment  some 
works  under  consideration — and  he  believed  they  were  financially  well 
backed — which  would  involve  the  spending  of  some  millions  sterling 
of  English  money  out  there  ;  and  this  would  benefit  not  only  Smyrna 
itself,  but  all  the  interests  in  the  place.  It  was  in  view  of  all  these 
facts  that  the  Company  had  had  to  consider  what  capital  outlay  should 
be  made  ;  and  this  had  been  decided  upon  under  the  guidance  of  their 
Consulting  Engineer.  He  thought  that  there  was  a  splendid  future 
for  Smyrna.  It  was  an  extraordinarily  fine  port ;  and  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired  was  good  government  and  encouragement — not  discouragement 
— for  those  who  were  helping  towards  its  development.  Turning  to 
the  business  of  the  Company,  the  accounts  before  the  shareholders 
would  show  them  how  things  had  been  going.  They  had  carbonized 
in  the  past  six  months  nearly  1000  tons  more  coal,  at  a  cost  of  only 
£383  more  than  was  spent  on  coal  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  This  was  in  a  measure  consequent  upon  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  Board — a  policy  which  they  had  seen  the  advantage  of, 
and  to  which  he  alluded  twelve  months  ago — of  arranging  for  the 
supply  of  coal  two  years  in  advance.  The  price  of  the  coal  worked 
out  at  16s.  ul.  per  ton,  as  against  17s.  3^d.  in  1910.  The  quantity  of 
gas  made  and  accounted  for  was  ioj  million  cubic  feet  more  ;  and  the 
make  per  ton  was  11,010  cubic  feet.  There  was  naturally  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  public  lamps  under  the  terms  of  the  new  contract,  of 
which  this  was  the  first  year,  and  a  consequent  extension  of  the  area 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  total  cost.  There  was  an  increase 
of  some  £2300  in  the  gas-rental,  for  which  they  had  to  thank  the 
private  consumers  ;  and  there  was  no  reason  for  dissatisfaction  in  the 
matter  of  the  residual  products,  which  showed  an  increase  of  £1354. 
It  would  be  observed  that  the  amortization  account  had  increased 
about  £2450  ;  and  the  reserve  fund  stood  at  £4000  more.  He 
thought  he  had  said  enough  to  make  the  shareholders  consider  that  the 
result  of  the  past  half-year’s  working  was  not  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  H.  Ward  Andrews  seconded  the  motion  ;  remarking  that,  on 
his  recent  visit  to  Smyrna,  he  was  more  than  pleased  with  what  he  had 
seen — with  the  management  of  the  works,  with  the  results,  and  with 
the  great  increase  in  the  population.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  him,  as 
an  original  shareholder,  and  as  the  original  manager  of  the  works,  to 
find  such  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  He  would  like  to  point  out  that 
in  the  accounts  “Products,  fittings,  &c.,”  appeared  in  one  item.  A 
part  of  the  £6817  under  this  heading  was  due  to  the  fittings  busi¬ 
ness,  which  was  very  extensive.  They  had  no  rivals  worth  talking 
about  for  doing  fitting  work.  The  fittings  department  of  the  Com¬ 
pany's  business  was  a  big  and  increasing  one  ;  and  he  felt  assured 
that,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Gandon,  it  would  continue 
to  develop. 

The  resolution  was  at  once  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Strachan  C. 
Clarke,  dividends  for  the  half  year  were  declared  at  the  rate  of  7  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  preference  shares,  less  income-tax,  and  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary  shares,  tax  free. 

The  Chairman  proposed,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Paddon  seconded,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Engineer  and  staff  in  Smyrna  and  in  England. 

This  was  accorded,  and  suitably  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Guyatt  and 
Mr.  Phillips. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors — on  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Oke,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Dodgson — brought 
the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


Messrs.  Thomas  Glover  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  the  Gothic  Works, 
Edmonton,  N.,  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  their  booklet 
giving  a  description  of  the  mechanism  and  action  of  their  dry  gas- 
meters.  It  contains  twelve  pages  of  letterpress  and  a  large  folding  plate  ; 
and  it  will  be  found  suitable  for  use  in  classes  on  “  Gas  Distribution.” 
Messrs.  Glover  will  send  copies  on  application. 


USE  OF  TAR  ON  ROADS  IN  KENT. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  P.  Maybury,  M.Inst.C.E.,  the 
Surveyor  to  the  Kent  County  Council,  his  report  for  the  year  ended 
the  31st  of  March  last,  in  which  he  gives  the  following  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  tar  for  improving  the  surface  of  the  roads  in  the 
county,  in  view  of  the  motor  traffic. 

The  mileage  of  roads  in  the  rural  districts  is  576,  and  in  the  urban 
districts  20 — a  total  of  596.  The  actual  cost  of  maintenance,  tar  paint¬ 
ing,  and  improvement  work  during  the  year  was  £94,253  15s.  ;  being 
£715  17s.  iod.  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  sum,  £26,974 
13s.  4d.  was  expended  upon  tar  painting,  widenings,  kerbing,  channel¬ 
ling,  paving,  and  drainage  works;  representing  £45 -i  per  mile.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  proper  was,  therefore,  £1128  per  mile;  being 
£ir8  per  mile  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  tar-painting  bill 
alone  came  to  £20,594  3s.  ;  823,766  gallons  of  tar  having  been  used 
upon  371  miles  of  surface.  The  area  treated  was  nearly  5  million 
superficial  yards.  In  addition  to  tar,  91  tons  of  special  bituminous 
binding  preparation,  having  asphalte  as  its  base,  was  purchased  ;  this 
costing  £258  9s.  5d.  Further,  in  the  urban  retaining  districts  the 
Council  paid  to  the  several  authorities  £4855  10s.  7d.  for  tar  painting 
about  120  miles  of  road,  representing  1,344,380  superficial  yards;  so 
that  the  total  cost  to  the  county  fund  of  tar  painting  and  kindred  work 
was  no  less  than  £25,708  3s. 

The  total  quantity  of  material  put  upon  the  directly  maintained 
roads  represented  117,531  tons  or  yards  ;  being  equal  to  197  tons  or 
yards  per  mile.  This  was  less  than  in  the  preceding  year  ;  but  Mr. 
Maybury  says  it  is  still  an  extremely  large  quantity — far  above  that 
used  in  almost  any  other  county.  Of  the  entire  bulk  of  material 
used,  56,061  tons  was  granite  and  12,529  tons  Kentish  rag  tar  macadam  ; 
the  latter  being  an  increase  of  9801  tons  over  the  quantity  used  in  the 
preceding  year.  Mr.  Maybury  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  “  if 
care  is  continued  to  be  exercised  in  the  preparation  and  laying  of  this 
material,  good  value  to  the  county  may  be  secured,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  important  county  industry  assisted.” 

In  the  portion  of  the  report  dealing  with  administration,  Mr. 
Maybury  states  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  use  of  traction- 
engines,  steam-lorries,  and  other  self-propelled  vehicles,  the  county 
roads  have  been  maintained  satisfactorily,  and  are  much  improved  in 
strength;  while  the  dust  nuisance  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  Upon 
the  most  important  roads,  and  where  the  traction-engine  and  com¬ 
mercial  motor  traffic  is  greatest,  he  fears  that  the  water-bound  system 
and  tar  painting  will  have  to  give  way  to  some  more  durable  form  of 
maintenance  ;  and  during  the  present  year,  with  assistance  from  the 
Road  Board,  he  is  laying  down  several  miles  of  granite  macadam, 
grouting  with  a  pitch  matrix.  He  thinks  it  possible  that  this  will  be 
found,  over  a  period  of  years,  to  be  quite  the  cheapest  form  of  con¬ 
struction  to  support  the  heavy  vehicles. 


STREET  LIGHTING  IN  SHOREDITCH. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Shoreditch  Borough  Council  last  Tuesday,  the 
Lighting  Committee  presented  a  report  in  which  they  recommended 
the  adoption  of  electric  lighting  in  all  the  streets  north  of  Old  Street. 
The  number  of  gas-burners  in  the  district  referred  to  is  1055  ;  and  the 
capital  cost  of  laying  about  14  miles  of  cables  in  160  streets  is  approxi¬ 
mately  £8385.  The  cost  of  converting  the  lamps  is  estimated  at 
£665  5s.  The  proposed  charge  to  the  general  rate  is  37s.  per 
50-candle  power  per  annum,  including  lighting  and  the  maintenance  of 
lamps,  which  compares  with  the  present  cost  of  40s.  3d.  per  annum. 
An  important  reason  for  the  change  put  forward  by  the  Committee 
was  that  it  will  enable  the  laying  of  cables  of  sufficient  size  to  deal  with 
a  demand  for  lighting  and  power  which  at  present  cannot  be  met. 

Mr.  Porter  moved  an  amendment  that  the  scheme  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  Committee.  He  said  he  thought  it  involved  too 
great  an  expenditure  for  the  Council  to  give  one  decision  upon,  and 
hoped  the  Committee  would  bring  up  a  smaller  scheme,  as  this 
would  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  many  changes  that  were 
taking  place  in  lighting  methods.  The  statement  was  made  in  the  re¬ 
port  that  the  scheme  would  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  public 
lighting ;  but  this  was  quite  contrary  to  the  past  experience  of  the 
borough  in  this  respect.  At  the  present  time  they  were  paying  £2  for 
every  £1  previously  paid  for  gas  lighting.  He  quite  admitted  that 
there  was  more  light ;  but,  judging  from  the  past,  he  was  inclined  to 
the  view  that  the  Committee  would  not  keep  the  expense  within  the 
limits  mentioned  in  the  report.  There  was  another  important  point — 
viz.,  that  the  result  of  the  scheme,  if  carried  through,  would  be  less 
revenue  from  the  Gas  Company  in  the  way  of  assessment  ;  and  if  this 
were  so,  the  rates  would  have  to  bear  the  loss. 

The  amendment  having  been  seconded, 

Mr.  Bibby  supported  it,  and  suggested  that  a  quarter  of  the  scheme 
should  be  undertaken  at  first.  He  said  the  Council  had  paid  dearly 
for  going  into  “  the  first  mad  scheme  of  street  lighting.” 

Several  councillors  having  spoken  in  support  of  the  scheme, 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  replying  to  the  criticisms,  said 
the  first  scheme  of  street  lighting  in  Shoreditch  was  by  arc  lamps  ; 
whereas  in  the  new  one  they  would  use  metallic  filament  lamps.  It 
would  take  about  three  years  to  carry  out  the  complete  change,  and  it 
would  be  made  in  sections.  He  thought  the  Committee  would  have 
sufficient  common  sense  not  to  carry  out  any  work  unless  they  were 
convinced  that  they  were  doing  it  upon  the  best  system.  Therefore  the 
argument  that  something  better  might  be  discovered  before  the  change 
was  completed  did  not  apply,  as,  the  work  being  done  in  sections, 
the  Committee  could  avail  themselves  of  all  improvements.  The 
assessment  of  the  Gas  Company  would  not  be  reduced,  as  they  would 
not  remove  a  single  pipe  from  the  district.  The  Committee  stood  by 
their  figures,  which  were  based  upon  the  average  number  of  hours  the 
lamps  would  be  alight.  The  charge  was  a  fixed  item. 

Eventually  the  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Committee’s 
recommendation  was  adopted. 
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LECTURES  ON  ILLUMINATING  ENGINEERING. 


Syllabus  of  the  Polytechnic  Lectures. 

In  the  “Journal”  for  the  12th  inst.  (p.  663),  it  was  announced  that 
a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  illuminating  engineering  had  been 
arranged  to  be  given  at  the  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  from  Oct.  31  to 
Feb.  15  next.  The  lectures  will  be  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  :  and  the  fee  for  the  entire  course  will  be  12s.,  or  2s.  for 
single  lectures.  As  some  readers  of  the  “Journal”  may  be  desirous 
of  attending,  we  reproduce  the  syllabus. 

Electric  Lighting. 

Glow  Lamps. — Early  history.  General  nature  of  electric  supply. 
Variation  in  load,  tariffs  and  basement  rates,  &c.  Qualifications  of  a 
good  glow  lamp,  efficiency,  life,  durability,  &c.  Carbon  filament, 
Nernst,  graphitized  osmium,  helium,  tantalum,  and  tungsten  lamps. 
Special  problems  in  manufacture  of  tungsten  lamps.  Characteristic 
differences  between  carbon  and  metallic  filaments.  Effect  of  variations 
in  voltage.  Use  of  small  transformers  on  lighting  circuits.  Low  volt¬ 
age  lamps  for  signs,  &c.  Progress  in  making  high-voltage  low  candle 
power  units.  Improvements  in  strength  and  durability.  Drawn  tung¬ 
sten  wire.  Large  candle  power  lamps  for  public  lighting,  &c. 

Arc  Lamps. — Nature  of  arc  struck  between  carbon  electrodes.  Open 
arc  lamps  for  direct  and  alternating  current.  Enclosed  arc  lamps. 
Flame  arc  lamps,  characteristic  distinctions  from  those  using  ordinary 
carbons.  Colour,  efficiency,  burning  hours,  &c.  Magnetite  and 
Titanium  arcs.  Magazine  arc  lamps.  Enclosed  flame  arc  lamps 
(Jandus  carbone,  &c.).  Miniature  arc  lamps.  Devices  for  altering 
distribution  of  light  (“Excello”  dioptric  globe,  &c.). 

Vapour  Lamps. — Distinction  between  light  from  luminescent  vapours 
and  glowing  solids.  Mercury  (Cooper-Hewitt)  lamps,  characteristic 
colour  and  efficiency.  Quartz  tube  mercury  lamps.  Moore  tube  sys¬ 
tem.  Effects  of  using  nitrogen  carbon  dioxide,  neon,  &c.  Value  for 
colour  matching.  Phosphorescence  and  fluorescence.  Future  de¬ 
velopments  in  electric  illuminants. 

Gas  Lighting. 

Early  history  of  gas  lighting.  General  nature  of  gas  supply.  Lumi¬ 
nous  flame  burners,  flat-flame,  argand,  albo-carbon,  and  regenerative 
systems.  The  bunsen  burner  and  its  application  to  incandescent  light¬ 
ing.  Various  systems  of  incandescent  gas  lighting,  upright,  horizontal, 
inclined,  and  inverted  mantles,  and  their  relative  advantages.  Quali¬ 
ties  requisite  in  a  good  mantle,  and  methods  of  determining  them. 
“  Shocking  ”  machines.  Packing  and  transport  of  mantles.  Progress 
made  in  regard  to  improvements  in  mantles.  Colour  of  light  from 
mantles.  Use  of  non-collodionized  mantles.  Materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  mantles,  ramie  and  artificial  silk.  Efficiency  of  modern 
methods  of  lighting  by  gas.  Adjustment  of  burners.  Supervision 
and  maintenance  of  installations. 

Various  types  of  burners.  Self-intensified  systems  of  gas  lighting 
and  the  production  of  high-power  units  at  ordinary  district  pressures. 
Recent  progress.  High-pressure  systems — viz.,  high-pressure  air,  high- 
pressure  gas,  and  high-pressure  gas-air  mixtures.  Modern  high-power 
units.  Use  of  multiple-burner  units  for  various  purposes  and  their 
advantages.  Centrally  suspended  street  lamps,  and  means  for  raising 
and  lowering  for  cleaning  and  maintenance.  Automatic  control  of 
public  and  other  lamps,  various  appliances,  clockwork  and  pressure- 
wave  systems  of  control.  Distance  control  for  indoor  lighting,  various 
systems,  electric,  pneumatic,  &c.  Self-lighting  mantles  and  pyrophoric 
igniting  appliances.  Effects  of  calorific  power  of  gas,  shape  of  flame, 
pre-heating,  and  flame  temperature.  Modern  problems  in  gas  lighting, 
and  future  prospects.  Calorific  and  illuminating  power  standards. 

Oil,  Petrol  Air  Gas,  Acetylene,  &c. 

Oil-lamps,  conditions  of  efficiency  and  safety,  value  for  private  house 
lighting.  Incandescent  oil  systems  and  their  application  to  lighthouses. 
Incandescent  paraffin  and  spirit  lamps.  Liquid  gas,  petrol  air-gas 
systems.  Acetylene  lighting.  Modern  generating  plants.  Conditions 
for  safety  and  efficiency.  Types  of  burners.  Portable  lamps  for  mines. 
Flare  lights.  Dissolved  acetylene.  Application  to  railway  and  marine 
lighting.  Automatic  valves  for  buoys,  &c.  Use  of  above  systems  for 
emergency  lighting  and  in  remote  districts,  in  the  Colonies,  &c. 

Illumination  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Eye. 

The  anatomy  of  the  eyeball,  including  the  structure  of  the  media  and 
of  the  retina.  The  pupil  reflex  and  the  ascertained  reactions  of  the  eye 
to  luminous  stimuli.  Fechner’s  law.  Photometry  in  its  physiological 
aspects.  Relationship  of  illumination  and  visual  power.  Effects  of 
over  and  under  stimulations.  Glare.  Fatigue.  Illumination  as  a 
hygienic  requirement  in  school  life,  in  home  surroundings,  in  indus¬ 
trial  occupations. 

The  Measurement  of  Light. 

Early  ideas  on  photometry.  Meaning  of  “  candle  power.”  Power 
of  creating  brightness  and  revealing  detail,  penetrating  power,  &c. 
Standards  of  light  and  their  development.  The  international  unit. 
Co-operation  between  British,  Continental,  and  American  laboratories. 
The  photometer-room.  The  photometric  bench.  Practical  precau¬ 
tions  to  secure  accuracy.  Sensitiveness  of  the  eye  and  various  photo¬ 
meters,  grease  spot,  Joly,  Lummer-Brodhun,  flicker,  &c.  The  problem 
of  comparing  lights  of  different  colour.  Studying  distribution  of  light. 
Mean  spherical  candle  power.  Ulbricht  globe  and  integrating  photo¬ 
meters.  Commercial  and  laboratory  accuracy.  Practical  value  to 
consumer  and  lamp  maker.  Buying  and  selling  light. 

Illumination  and  its  Measurement. 

Value  of  illumination  measurements  in  practice.  Early  forms  of 
illumination  photometers.  Trotter,  Harrison,  Martens,  Sharp  and 
Miller,  holophane,  lumeter,  and  other  apparatus.  Measurement  of 
surface  brightness  and  reflecting  power.  Practical  applications,  testing 
wall  papers,  cinematograph  screens,  &c.  Measurements  in  factories, 


schools,  libraries,  &c.  Street  lighting  photometry  and  street  lighting 
contracts. 

Shades  and  Reflectors. 

Recapitulation  of  effect  of  light  on  the  eye.  Intrinsic  brilliancy  of 
various  illuminants.  Glare,  its  effects  and  avoidance.  Practical  illus¬ 
trations  in  street,  school,  and  shop  lighting.  Methods  of  screening 
illuminants.  Indirect  and  direct  lighting.  Effects  of  shadow.  Functions 
of  shades,  globes,  and  reflectors.  The  scientific  distribution  of  light. 

Comparison  of  Daylight  and  Artificial  Lighting. 

Requirements  of  good  illumination.  Window  space  in  interiors. 
Measurement  of  daylight.  Ancient  light  problems.  Applications  in 
schools,  factories,  &c.  Effect  of  wallpaDers  on  day  and  artificial  illu¬ 
mination.  Planning  the  lighting  installation  and  calculations  of  illu¬ 
mination  beforehand. 

Colour  of  Artificial  Illuminants. 

Comparison  with  daylight.  Methods  of  testing  colour.  White  lights. 
Methods  of  producing  artificial  daylight.  Combinations  of  illuminants 
and  use  of  special  screens,  &c.,  to  imitate  daylight.  Application  to 
silk-mills,  dyeing-works,  flower-shows,  &c.  /Esthetic  aspects  of  colour. 
Theatre  and  spectacular  lighting  and  scenic  displays.  Efficiency  of 
modern  illuminants  and  the  production  of  invisible  rays.  Effects  of 
ultra-violet  light  in  causing  the  fading  of  colours,  destruction  of 
bacteria,  &c.  Fluorescence  and  phosphorescence  and  their  use  in 
producing  special  colour  effects. 

Practical  Lighting  Problems. 

Examples  of  good  and  bad  lighting  in  schools,  libraries,  factories, 
shops,  offices,  &c.  Desk  and  table  lighting.  Problems  in  modern 
street  lighting,  and  the  proposed  standard  specification.  Summary 
and  conclusions. 


STATISTICS  OF  WATER  UNDERTAKINGS. 


Extracts  from  the  Census  of  Production  Returns. 

In  the  “Journal”  a  fortnight  since  some  statistics  were  given 
relating  to  the  gas  undertakings  of  the  United  Kingdom,  extracted 
from  the  recently-issued  Blue-book  containing  the  conclusion  of  the 
series  of  preliminary  tables  summarizing  the  results  of  the  returns 
made  under  the  Census  of  Production  Act,  1906.  We  may  now  give 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  water  undertakings,  which  apply  normally 
to  the  year  1907. 

The  tables  are  based  on  returns  received  in  respect  of  water-works 
undertakings  owned  by  companies  (including  hydraulic  power  com¬ 
panies)  and  public  authorities.  Private  water-works  owned  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  brewers,  &c.,  for  the  supply  of  water  for  their  own  purposes 
are  not  included.  The  returns  received  in  respect  of  the  water-works 
at  the  Royal  Arsenal  and  Royal  Dockyard,  Woolwich,  are  included 
with  those  received  from  local  authorities  in  the  tables  relating  to  public 
authorities.  Separate  tables  are  given  showing  the  particulars  furnished 
in  respect  of  the  undertakings  owned  by  companies  and  by  public 
authorities. 

Companies  and  authorities  were  directed  to  state  as  to  the  selling 
value  of  the  water  supplied  (a)  the  net  amount  charged,  less  discounts, 
to  private  consumers,  whether  the  charge  was  levied  by  rate  or  as  rent 
or  in  any  other  way  ;  and  ( b )  the  actual  amount  charged  in  the  case  of 
water  supplied  to  another  department  of  a  local  authority.  Contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  local  rates  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  income  of 
water-works  undertakings  are  not  included. 

The  total  sum  returned  as  the  value  of  water  supplied  by  companies 
and  public  authorities  is  £10, 465, 000,  and  in  addition  £144,000  was 
received  from  consumers  for  the  fixing  of  meters,  pipes,  fittings,  &c. 
Certain  companies  and  local  authorities  purchased  from  other  com¬ 
panies  and  public  authorities  water  in  bulk  for  distribution  ;  and  the 
sellers  as  well  as  the  distributors  included  the  price  received  in  the 
value  of  their  output.  In  the  cases  in  which  such  duplicate  entries  have 
been  identified,  the  value  of  the  water  thus  supplied  in  bulk  is  estimated 
at  about  £109,000.  Allowing  for  this  duplication,  the  total  value  of 
the  water  supplied  was  about  £10,356,000  ;  and  adding  the  amount 
(£144,000)  received  from  consumers  for  fixing  fittings,  &c.,  the  total 
output  of  water-works  undertakings  was  about  £10,500,000.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  value  of  the  water  sold  by  railway  companies,  and  included  in 
a  previous  section  of  the  preliminary  tables  under  the  heading  of  “  other 
manufactures  and  work  done,”  was  £41,000  ;  raising  the  total  value  of 
the  water  supplied  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1907,  so  far  as  returned 
to  the  Census  of  Production  Office,  to  about  £10,397,000. 

Under  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Census  of  Production  Act,  it 
was  not  possible  to  require  in  the  compulsory  part  of  the  schedule  a 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  consumers.  A  voluntary 
question  was  accordingly  included  in  the  schedule,  requesting  com¬ 
panies  and  local  authorities  to  furnish  information  respecting  the 
quantity  of  water  supplied. 

Companies  and  public  authorities  that  supplied  water  to  the  value  of 
£9,592,000  (or  9 1  7  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  water  supplied) 
stated  that  the  quantity  supplied  by  them  was  nearly  371,000  million 
gallons,  or  about  365,000  million  gallons  after  deduction  of  water 
bought  by  one  undertaking  from  another  and  returned  by  both.  It 
may  be  estimated  that  the  total  quantity  of  water  supplied  by  water 
undertakings  was  about  400,000  million  gallons.-  No  information  is 
available  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  without  special  charge  by 
a  number  of  the  smaller  authorities  or  obtained  from  public  wells. 

The  net  output  of  all  the  water-works  undertakings  covered  by  the 
report  was  £9,052,000,  this  sum  representing  the  total  amount  by  which 
the  value  of  the  output  of  such  undertakings,  taken  as  a  whole,  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  connection  therewith  and  of 
water  purchased  in  bulk.  The  actual  cost  of  such  materials  was  about 
£1,448,000,  and  that  of  water  purchased  in  bulk  about  £109,000. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  water-works  under- 
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takings  on  the  four  days  for  which  the  numbers  were  returned  was 
22,059— viz.,  18,505  wage-earners  and  3554  salaried  persons. 

Details  as  to  Companies. 

The  total  value  of  the  water  supplied  by  companies,  including 
hydraulic  power  companies,  is  returned  as  £2, 148,000.  This  sum  in¬ 
cludes  the  selling  value  of  water  purchased  in  bulk  for  distribution  at 
the  cost  of  about  £ 22,000 ,  of  which  water  valued  at  about  £20,000  was 
purchased  from  local  authorities,  and  water  valued  at  about  £2000  was 
purchased  from  other  companies.  The  latter  sum  involves  duplication 
to  this  amount ;  so  that  the  net  value  of  the  water  supplied  by  com¬ 
panies  is  reduced  to  £2, 146,000.  In  addition,  £24, 000  was  received 
from  consumers  for  fixing  meters,  fittings,  &c.  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  meters,  &c.)  ;  raising  the  value  of  the  total  output  of  water-works 
undertakings  owned  by  companies  to  £2, 170, 000. 

Companies  that  supplied  water  to  the  value  of  £1, 747, 000  (or  about 
81-3  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  w'ater  supplied  by  com¬ 
panies)  stated  that  the  quantity  supplied  was  68,057  million  gallons,  of 
which  about  850  million  gallons  were  purchased  in  bulk  from  public 
authorities.  Deducting  about  50  million  gallons  bought  by  various 
companies  from  others  and  returned  by  both,  the  quantity  of  water 
distributed  by  the  companies  furnishing  this  information  (including 
water  sold  in  bulk  to  local  authorities)  was  about  68,000  million 
gallons. 

The  working  staff  of  water-works  companies  is  not  employed  solely 
in  the  operation  of  the  water-works,  but  also  in  works  of  construction, 
alteration,  and  repair  in  connection  with  the  reservoirs,  wells,  aque¬ 
ducts,  mains,  machinery,  plant,  &c.  The  cost  of  such  work,  whether 
immediately  met  out  of  capital  or  out  of  revenue,  forms  eventually  a 
charge  on  the  value  of  the  water  supplied.  Consequently,  it  has  not 
been  taken  as  an  addition  to  the  “  output  ”  of  water-works  undertakings, 
in  the  meaning  in  which  that  term  has  been  used  for  the  purposes  of 
the  census.  A  summary  of  the  particulars  furnished  in  respect  of  the 
cost  of  such  work  done  in  the  censal  year  (covering  wages,  materials, 
and  establishment  charges  attributable  to  the  work)  is  shown  below ; 
work  given  out  to  contractors  not  being  included. 

Con-  Alteration  Total 

struction.  and  Repair. 

Work  done  by  employees  of  com¬ 
panies — 

Water-works  (including  reservoirs, 
wells,  aqueducts,  conduits,  mains 

from  reservoirs,  street  mains,  &c.)  .  £234,000  ..  £174,000  ..  £408,000 

Buildings  in  connection  with  water¬ 
works  .  12,000  ..  9,000  ..  21,000 

Machinery  and  plant  in  connection 

with  water-works .  8,000  ..  53,000  ..  61,000 

Work  not  separately  distinguished  .  57,000  ..  12, coo  ..  69,000 

Total  cost  of  work  done  .  .  .  £311,000  ..  £248,000  ..  £559.000 

In  addition,  the  value  of  works  of  construction,  alteration,  and  repair 


of  water-works,  works,  &c.,  carried  out  by  builders  and  contractors, 
was  returned  as  £1,802,000  ;  and  the  cost  of  such  work  carried  out  by 
railway  companies  was  £155,000. 

The  net  output  of  the  water-works  undertakings  conducted  by  com¬ 
panies  was  £1,727,000  ;  this  sum  representing  the  total  amount  by 
which  the  selling  value  of  the  water  supplied  exceeded  the  cost  of 
water  purchased  and  the  cost  of  the  fuel  and  other  materials  used  in 
pumping  and  distributing  the  water,  and  in  the  execution  of  works  of 
construction,  alteration,  and  repair.  After  elimination  of  the  cost  of 
water  purchased  by  one  company  from  another  and  returned  by  both, 
the  actual  cost  of  materials  used  and  of  water  purchased  from  local 
authorities  was  about  £443,000. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  last  pay-days  in 
January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  connection  with  water-works 
undertakings  conducted  by  companies  is  returned  as  4716 — viz.,  3714 
wage-earners  and  1002  salaried  persons  ;  the  total  number  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  age  and  sex  as  follows :  Males  under  18,  105  ;  over  18, 
4584.  Females  under  18,  none;  over  18,  27. 

Details  as  to  Public  Authorities. 

The  tables  are  based  on  returns  received  from  local  and  other  public 
authorities  in  respect  of  water-works  undertakings  conducted  by  them 
for  the  sale  of  water  for  private  and  public  purposes.  Cases  where 
the  local  authority  control  the  supply  of  water,  but  do  not  charge  for 
it  (the  cost  being  met  out  of  the  general  rate),  are  not  included  in  the 
tables  ;  but  the  expenditure  of  the  local  authority  in  works  of  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  service  is  included. 

The  total  value  of  the  water  supplied  by  public  authorities  is  re¬ 
turned  as  £8,317,000.  This  sum  includes  the  selling  value  of  water 
purchased  in  bulk  for  distribution  at  the  cost  of  about  £87,000,  of 
which  water  valued  at  about  £9000  was  purchased  from  companies, 
and  water  valued  at  about  £78,000  from  other  public  authorities.  This 
latter  sum  involves  duplication  to  this  amount  ;  so  that  the  net  value 
of  the  water  that  was  supplied  by  local  authorities  is  reduced  to  about 
£8,239,000.  In  addition,  £120,000  was  received  from  consumers  for 
fixing  meters,  pipes,  fittings,  &c.  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  meters, 
&c.) ;  thus  raising  to  about  £8,359,000  the  value  of  the  total  output  of 
water-works  undertakings  conducted  by  public  authorities. 

Public  authorities  who  supplied  water  to  the  value  of  about  £7,845,000 
(or  94-3  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  whole)  stated  that  the 
quantity  supplied  was  302,703  million  gallons,  of  which  300  million 
gallons  were  purchased  in  bulk  from  companies.  Deducting  about  4100 
million  gallons  bought  by  various  public  authorities  from  others  and 
returned  by  both,  the  quantity  of  water  distributed  by  these  authorities, 
including  water  sold  to  companies,  was  298,600  million  gallons. 

As  has  already  been  explained  in  the  case  of  companies,  the  working 
staff  of  the  undertakings  of  public  authorities  is  engaged  not  only  in 
operating  the  water-works,  but  in  works  of  construction,  alteration,  and 
repair  in  connection  with  the  reservoirs,  wells,  aqueducts,  mains, 
machinery,  plant,  &c.  The  cost  of  such  work  has  not  been  taken  as 
part  of  the  output  of  the  undertakings,  but  a  summary  of  the  particulars 


New  and  Actual  Progress. 

W/E  know  the  difficulties  that  Gas  Undertakings  are  confronted  with 
**  in  regard  to  the  aesthetic  consumer,  the  one  who  requires 
“  something  better.”  We  also  know  that  the  maintenance  problem  is 
often  the  cause  of  preventing  new  and  actual  progress  in  the  Gasfire 
Department,  and  having  this  knowledge  we  have  utilized  it  both 
scientifically,  artistically  and  above  all  practically  in  the  production  of 
the  “PERIOD”  series  of  Gasfires  which  are  the  hall-mark  of  new 
and  actual  progress. 

The  “PERIOD”  series  have  already  created  an  immense  amount 
of  keen  interest,  we  think  deservedly,  and  they  will  lead  the  trade.  The 
“PERIOD”  series  create  on  sight  an  earnest  desire  to  possess  them,  so 
beautifully  finished,  so  artistically  designed,  and  highly  efficient  are  they. 

In  five  designs — Adams,  Chippendale,  Flambeau,  Louis,  Renaissance; 
and  four  finishes — Art  Black,  Art-Bronze-Copper,  Armour  Bright,  and 
Porcellanite ;  and  all  are  interchangeable  and  standardized  fire  with  file 
as  in  our  noted  “A.B.C.”  Series. 


The  Richmond  Gas  Stove  81  Meter  Company,  Ltd. 
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furnished  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  such  work  (covering  wages,  materials, 
and  establishment  charges  attributable  to  the  work)  is  shown  below  ; 
work  given  out  to  contractors  not  being  included. 

Con-  Alteration  Total, 

struction.  and  Repair. 

Work  done  by  employees  of  public 
authorities — 

Water-works  (including  reservoirs, 
wells,  aqueducts,  conduits,  mains 

from  reservoirs,  street  mains,  &c.)  .  £533,000  . .  £836,000  . .  £1, 369, coo 
Buildings  in  connection  with  water¬ 
works  . 10,000  .,  12,000  ..  22,000 

Machinery  and  Plant  in  connection  with 

water-works  .  16,000  . .  50,000  . .  66,000 

Work  not  separately  distinguished  .  —  ..  —  ••  417,000 

Total  cost  of  work  done  .  . . £i,874t°00 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  the  work  done  by  local  authorities  in  main¬ 
taining  the  service  of  water  where  the  water  was  supplied  free  amounted 
to  £19,000. 

The  net  output  of  the  water-works  undertakings  conducted  by  public 
authorities  was  £7,325,000  ;  this  sum  representing  the  total  amount  by 
which  the  value  of  the  water  supplied  exceeded  the  cost  of  water  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  cost  of  the  fuel  and  other  materials  used  in  pumping 
and  distributing  the  water  and  in  the  execution  of  works  of  construc¬ 
tion,  alteration,  and  repair.  After  allowing  for  the  cost  of  water  pur¬ 
chased  by  one  public  authority  from  another  and  returned  by  both, 
the  actual  cost  of  materials  used  and  of  water  purchased  from  com¬ 
panies  was  about  £1,034,000. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  last  pay-days  in 
April,*  July,  and  October,  1907,  and  January,  1908,  in  connection  with 
water-works  undertakings  conducted  by  public  authorities  was  17,343 
— viz.,  14,791  wage-earners  and  2552  salaried  persons  ;  the  total  being 
distributed  by  age  and  sex  as  follows  :  Males  under  18,  286  ;  over  18, 
16,962.  Females  under  18,  1  ;  over  18,  94. 

*  April,  1908,  in  the  case  of  local  authorities  in  Scotland. 


NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Saturday. 

The  valuation  appeal  case  to  which  I  referred  last  week  as  about  to 
be  heard  in  the  Edinburgh  Valuation  Court  was  reached  last  evening  , 
and  an  opening  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Duncan  Millar,  on 
behalf  of  the  Gas  Commissioners,  who  are  the  appellants.  The  case 
is,  however,  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being  only  partly  heard, 
which  takes  away  from  the  interest  of  it.  Mr.  Millar  s  statement  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Commissioners  were  asking  the  Court  to  lay  down 
and  follow  out  the  principles  which  were  laid  down  by  the  Valuation 


Appeal  Court  in  the  Gas  Commissioners’  appeal  in  1909.  The  Assessor 
had  gone  so  far  in  carrying  out  these  principles,  but  not  far  enough, 
because  on  this  occasion  he  had  refused  to  deduct  from  the  expenditure, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  valuation  figure,  feu-duties  amounting  to  £259, 
and  landlords’  proportion  of  rates  and  taxes,  amounting  to  £7819.  In 
the  case  of  a  non-profit  earning  undertaking,  such  as  that  of  the  Gas 
Commission,  a  rule  had  been  laid  down — an  artificial  rule,  he  admitted, 
but  still  a  necessary  one — and  it  was  upon  the  application  of  this  that 
the  appeal  had  been  brought,  so  that  the  Court  might  decide  that  the 
rule  must  be  applied,  and  applied  fully,  in  this  case.  The  Assessor, 
when  deducting  expenditure,  ought  to  have  deducted  the  whole  expen¬ 
diture.  For  the  first  time  the  Commissioners  had  been  allowed  Parlia¬ 
mentary  and  voluntary  expenses.  The  total  reduction  claimed  by  the 
Commissioners  in  the  city,  in  the  burgh  of  Leith,  and  in  the  county  of 
Midlothian,  amounted  to  £8282.  This  would  mean  a  saving  of  £1500 
a  year  to  the  Gas  Commissioners,  which  eventually  would  be  a  saving 
to  the  gas  consumers.  The  case  for  the  Assessor  has  yet  to  be  heard. 
The  decision  in  the  Leith  case,  which  was  mentioned  last  week,  has 
not  yet  been  given. 

The  need  of  publicity  cannot  be  better  emphasized  than  by  giving 
one  or  two  quotations  from  a  special  article  which  was  published  in  the 
“  Dundee  Advertiser”  on  Thursday  of  this  week,  under  the  captivating 
heading  of  “  Light  and  Heat  in  the  Home.”  The  writer  commences  with 
a  number  of  “  useful  hints  ”  as  to  the  reflective  capacities  of  wall  papers, 
and  then  goes  on  to  say  :  “It  is  not  the  intention  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  any  particular  form  of  illumination.  The  controversy  between  gas 
and  electricity  is  largely  a  commercial  one  ;  gas  having  the  advantage 
in  respect  of  small  property  by  reason  of  its  greater  age.  The  difficulty 
of  getting  electric  light  into  this  class  of  property  is  one  of  wiring  ;  and 
until  houses  can  be  wired  free,  as  is  now  the  case  with  gas,  no  consider¬ 
able  progress  can  be  anticipated.  Gas  users  may  be  warned  that 
hissing  and  flaring  gas  is  bad.  The  unburnt  gas  which  escapes  in  this 
manner  is  very  dangerous,  and  may  contain  as  much  as  6  per  cent,  of 
the  poisonous  carbonic  oxide.  Another  development  which  will  benefit 
gas  users  considerably  is  now  being  worked  out  in  London.  This  has 
for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  pressure,  which  will  do  away 
with  the  need  for  gas  regulators  or  burners,  and  enable  the  manufacture 
of  gas-fittings  for  the  pressure  which  each  particular  gas  authority 
guarantees.  The  fitting  of  pressure  regulators  on  meters  will  follow.” 
Gas  for  lighting,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  condemned,  but  is  even 
admitted  to  have  some  advantage.  This  is,  however,  followed  by  a 
dreadful  warning,  and  by  the  foreshadowing  of  costly  appliances  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use.  A  good  word  is  said  for  inverted  incandes¬ 
cent  gas  lighting.  Then  the  same  service  is  rendered  to  the  metallic 
filament  electric  lamp ;  and  the  author  lays  down  the  dictum  that 
“  from  the  hygienic  standpoint  electricity  is  much  the  more  preferable 
form  of  lighting,  and  its  general  introduction  would  mean  an  improved 
standard  of  public  health,  with  the  other  desirable  features  which 
follow  in  its  train.”  A  well-written  article,  balancing  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  rival  luminants  in  quite  a  dexterous  fashion,  but  taking  care,  in 
the  end,  to  see  that  the  balance  is  on  the  side  which  the  writer  mani- 


Thc  “Adams. 
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Write  us  for  our  Xist,  which  is  as  jftrtistic  as  the  Qasfires  themselves . 
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festly  leans  to.  With  such  things  going  on  in  support  of  electricity,  it 
is  time  that  something  was  being  done  to  bring  the  merits  of  gas  for 
lighting  and  heating  better  before  the  community. 

Another  article  which  was  published  in  the  “  Dundee  Advertiser  ” 
this  week,  and  which  bears  the  impress  of  local  origin,  is  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect :  “The  people  of  Dundee  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the 
value  of  coke  as  house  fuel.  They  lag  behind  many  other  communities 
in  this  respect.  Still,  they  are  now  showing  a  growing  partiality  for  it, 
and  no  doubt  Dundee  will  soon  take  its  proper  place  as  a  coke-consum¬ 
ing  city.  This  state  of  matters  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  supply,  but  to 
the  failure  of  the  citizens  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  obtaining  fuel  both  cheap  and  good.  The  Gas  Commissioners  pro¬ 
duce  from  their  works  over  50,000  tons  of  coke  annually,  and  the  excess 
over  local  requirements  has  either  to  be  shipped  or  sent  by  rail  to  other 
parts  where  the  surplus  can  easily  be  disposed  of.  Bakers  and  trades¬ 
men  with  heating  installations  in  their  premises  were  quick  to  recognize 
the  economies  which  coke  enabled  them  to  effect.  They  were  ahead 
of  householders,  who,  practically  five  years  ago,  began  to  appreciate 
its  value.  The  Gas  Commissioners  then  agreed  to  give  those  small 
customers  as  much  coke  for  2d.  as  they  could  carry  away  with  them, 
and  in  December  last  5739  twopences  were  taken  at  the  gas-works ;  no 
fewer  than  414  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  armed  with  bags,  baskets, 
and  barrows,  being  supplied  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  An  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Dundee  householder  in  this  respect  is 
that  in  the  tenement  properties  the  bunker  accommodation  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  limited,  and  has  not  capacity  for  both  coal  and  coke ;  the  former 
being  necessary  to  set  the  fire  going.  Coke  is  also  finding  its  way  into 
the  houses  of  the  better  classes,  who  can  purchase  it  at  12s.  a  ton  plus 
cartage.  It  is  extremely  suitable  for  kitchen  ranges,  and  mixed  with 
small,  cheap  coal  it  generates  more  heat  than  the  same  quantity  of 
ordinary  household  coal.  Anxious  to  encourage  the  demand,  the  Gas 
Commissioners  have  adopted  the  policy  that  where  the  gas-producing 
properties  of  two  kinds  of  coal  are  equal  and  the  prices  are  also 
similar,  that  giving  the  heating  quality  of  coke  is  chosen.  No  doubt 
in  a  short  time  the  demand  from  Dundee  for  all  purposes  will  exceed 
the  15,000  tons  about  which  it  at  present  stands.” 

On  Thursday,  an  inquiry  was  held  in  the  Sheriff  Court  at  Haddington 
into  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  James  M'Callum,  game- 
keeper  at  Newton  Hall,  East  Lothian.  M'Callum  had  charge  of  a 
petrol-gas  plant.  On  the  evening  of  Aug.  25,  the  gas  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  house,  and  M'Callum  went  to  see  to  it.  Just  after  he  went 
out  of  the  house  the  explosion  occurred,  and  M'Callum  was  found 
lying  about  20  feet  away  from  the  door  of  the  gas-plant  house.  He 
was  severely  injured,  and  died  on  the  1st  inst.  Previous  to  his  death, 
he  stated  that,  before  going  into  the  chamber  he  heard  a  gurgling  of 
water,  and  opened  the  door  about  5  inches  in  order  that  he  might  see 
the  engine.  The  explosion  then  occurred.  He  did  not  know  what 
caused  it,  as  he  had  not  struck  a  light.  Evidence  was  led  to  establish 
that  there  must  have  been  an  escape  of  gas,  and  a  light,  before  the 
explosion  could  have  occurred.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  remains 
a  mystery  ;  the  verdict  containing  no  finding  upon  this  point. 


CURRENT  SALES  OF  GAS  PRODUCTS. 


[For  Table  of  “Tar  Products  Prices,”  see  p.  828.] 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  Liverpool,  Sept.  23. 

Although  the  demand  has  been  fairly  well  maintained  throughout 
the  week,  the  upward  movement  which  appeared  ten  days  ago  has  not 
shown  any  further  development.  There  has  been  rather  a  paucity  of 
new  business  direct  from  consumers  ;  but  the  requirements  have  stdl 
been  sufficient  to  absorb  current  production  without  any  material  set¬ 
back.  At  the  close,  the  nearest  values  for  prompt  delivery  are  : 
/13  17s.  Cd.  to  £13  18s.  gd.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Hull  ;  /13  18s.  gd.  to  /14 
per  ton  f.o.b.  Liverpool  ;  and  /14  is.  3d.  to  £14  2s.  Cd.  per  ton  f.o.b. 
Leith.  In  the  forward  position  no  .further  first-hand  business  has 
transpired.  Makers  continue  to  quote  /14  5s.  per  ton.  f.o.b.  principal 
ports  for  equal  monthly  quantities  October-March  or  January-June  ; 
but  it  is  reported  that  dealers  are  offering  abroad  at  prompt  price. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

The  market  for  this  article  remains  very  steady,  and  values  are 
well  maintained  at  10s.  per  cwt.  for  ordinary  and  10s.  3d.  for  refined 
quality,  on  spot. 

London,  Sept.  25. 

Tar  Products. 

Markets  for  tar  products  still  remain  steady.  Pitch  is  practically 
unchanged.  Benzols  are  firm,  with  a  fair  amount  of  inquiry.  Solvent 
naphtha  is  steady,  and  there  has  been  a  little  more  inquiry  for  this 
article.  There  is  nothing  fresh  to  report  concerning  crude  carbolic. 
Creosote  is  firm,  and  a  considerable  business  has  been  done  at  im¬ 
proved  prices. 

The  average  values  during  the  week  were  :  Tar,  21s.  to  25s.  ex  works. 
Pitch,  London,  40s.  6d.  to  41s.  6d. ;  east  coast,  40s.  to  41s.  ;  west  coast, 
Manchester  39s.  6d.  to  40s.  Cd.,  Liverpool  40s.  to  41s.,  Clyde 
40s.  to  41s.  Benzol,  90  per  cent.,  naked,  London,  8|d.  to  9d.  f.o.b., 
North,  8Jd.  to  gd.  f.o.b.  ;  50-90  per  cent.,  naked,  London  and  the 
North,  73d.  to  8d.  f.o.b.  Toluol,  naked,  London,  8£d. ;  North, 
8d.to8£d.  Crude  naphtha,  in  bulk,  London,  4d.  to  4jd.  ;  North,  3jd.  to 
3|d.  Solvent  naphtha,  naked,  London,  gjd.  to  g£d.  f.o.b.  North,  8d. 
to  8£d.  f.o.b.  Heavy  naphtha,  naked,  London,  icrjd.  to  iojd.  f.o.b.  ; 
North,  gd.  to  iod.  f.o.b.  Creosote,  in  bulk,  London,  2^d.  to  2§d.  ; 
North,  2j|d.  to  2^d.  Heavy  oils,  in  bulk,  2jd.  Carbolic  acid,  casks 
included,  Co  per  cent.,  east  coast,  2s.  to  2s.  2d.  ;  west  coast,  is.  nd. 
to  2S.  id.  Naphthalene,  £4  10s.  to  £9  10s. ;  salts,  42s.  Cd.  to  45s., 
bags  included.  Anthracene,  “A”  quality,  ijd.  to  ijfd.  per  unit, 
packages  included  and  delivered. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Although  there  has  been  a  little  more  inquiry  for  this  article 
during  the  past  week,  it  has  had  no  effect  on  prices  ;  and  in  the  majority 
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PATENT  VERTICAL  AND  HORIZONTAL  WATER  CONDENSERS. 


Advantages — 

Occupy  small 
space. 

Easily  Controlled. 

Easily  Cleaned. 

Every  part  acces¬ 
sible. 

Can  be  used  either 
as  Water  or  Air 
Condenser. 

Any  Tube  can  be 
removed. 


Write  for  Particulars. 


Supplied  to — 

TYNEMOUTH, 

WOLVERHAMPTON, 

WIDNES, 

ST.  HELENS, 

THRISLINGTON, 

LEAMINGTON, 

ATHERTON, 

WIGAN, 

CARDIFF, 

PERNAMBUCO, 

WELLINGBOROUGH 

NEW  MILLS, 

SNYDALE, 

MIDDLESBROUGH, 

ETRURIA, 

NORWICH, 

EAST  HULL, 

KINGSTON-ON- 

THAMES, 

BRISTOL, 

WALKER  AND 

WALLSEND 

and  other  Works. 


Vertical  Type— as  erected  at  Cardiff. 
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of  cases  buyers  are  still  holding  out.  Actual  Beckton  is  quoted  at 
/j3  i$s.  ;  but  outside  London  makes  could  be  purchased  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  £13  7s.  6d.  to  £13  10s.  Hull,  £13  18s.  9d.  to  £14  ;  Liver¬ 
pool,  £14.  Leith  makers  are  still  holding  out  for  £14  5s.,  but  nomi¬ 
nally  the  value  is  not  more  than  £14  to  £14  2s.  6d.  at  this  port.  Middles¬ 
brough,  £13  1 8s.  gd.  to  £14. 


COAL  TRADE  REPORTS. 


Northern  Coal  Trade. 

There  is  a  stronger  demand  in  the  Northern  coal  trade,  and  prices 
of  some  kinds  are  higher.  Best  Northumbrian  steams  are  from 
ns.  6d.  to  ns.  gd.  per  ton,  second-class  steams  are  gs.  6d.  to  10s., 
and  steam  smalls  are  quiet  at  from  4s.  gd.  to  6s.  The  demand  is  full, 
for  best  qualities,  and  the  prices  are  firm ;  the  shipments  being  rather 
pressing  for  the  rest  of  this  month.  The  output  of  gas  coals  is  heavy, 
and  meets  the  requirements,  so  that  there  is  not  much  alteration  in 
the  values  quoted.  Prices  are  based  on  about  10s.  gd.  per  ton  f.o.b. 
for  best  Durhams,  and  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  for  second-class  coals.  “  Wear  ” 
specials  are  near  ns.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  There  is  a  steady  demand  for 
gas  coals.  The  tenders  have  been  sent  in  for  the  supply  of  gas  coals 
for  Gothenburg— 30,000  tons  for  next  year — and  it  is  expected  that  the 
result  will  be  known  in  about  a  week.  Some  further  sales  are  spoken 
of  for  the  Mediterranean  ports;  and  from  17s.  3d.  to  17s.  6d.  per  ton 
delivered  is  spoken  of  as  a  possible  price.  In  the  coke  trade,  the  tone 
is  steady  ;  but  gas  coke  now  shows  a  larger  output,  and  is  slightly 
easier  at  14s.  3d.  to  14s.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b. 

Scotch  Coal  Trade. 

The  foreign  trade,  chiefly  for  ell,  continues  to  be  strong.  Splint 
is  also  in  demand.  Prices,  even  for  small  sorts,  are  advancing.  The 
quotations  are  :  Ell,  gs.  gd.  to  10s.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Glasgow  ;  splint, 
1  os.  6d.  to  ios.  gd.  ;  and  steams,  gs.  3d.  to  gs.  6d.  The  shipments  for 
the  week  amounted  to  354,208  tons— a  decrease  upon  the  preceding 
week  of  36,241  tons,  but  an  increase  upon  the  corresponding  week  of 
31,581  tons.  For  the  year  to  date,  the  total  shipments  have  been 
iL575>985  tons — an  increase  upon  the  corresponding  period  of  123,166 
tons. 


Mellor  (Derbyshire)  Water  Supply.— The  Mellor  Rural  District 
Council  have  decided  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
sanction  to  borrow  £6900  for  water-works  purposes.  At  present  there 
is  no  public  water  supply  for  the  town  and  district,  and  the  people 
have  had  to  rely  upon  wells  and  other  private  sources.  Of  the  £6900, 
a  sum  of  £3600  is  for  the  purchase  of  the  present  water-works  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Arkwright,  and  £3300  for  augmenting  the  supply  from 
springs  on  that  gentleman's  land  at  Cobden  Edge. 


Minimum  Wage  Agitation  at  Newcastle. 

A  mass  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday  morning,  in  the  Collingwood 
Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  of  the  labourers  employed  in  the  distribution 
department  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Gas  Company,  together 
with  the  pipe-layers,  who  are  members  of  the  National  Amalgamated 
Union  of  Labour.  The  men  are  agitating  for  a  minimum  wage  ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  their  applications  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  consideration,  The  labourers  in  the  distribution  department 
ask  for  a  minimum  wage  of  26s.  6d.  per  week,  which  is,  it  is  stated, 
the  same  as  is  paid  at  the  Elswick  and  Redheugh  works  of  the  Gas 
Company  ;  and  the  pipe-layers  are  asking  the  Company  to  consider  an 
application  for  a  minimum  wage  of  35s.  per  week.  The  latter  contend 
that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  they  are  skilled  workmen.  Their 
wages  vary  between  27s.  and  £2  and  upwards  per  week  ;  and  they  con¬ 
sider  35s.  a  week  a  legitimate  minimum  to  ask  for. 


Proposed  Water-Works  Purchase  at  Stoke-on-Trent.— Conferences 
of  the  local  authorities  interested  have  been  held  to  discuss  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  a  joint  purchase  of  the  undertaking  of  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries  Water-Works  Company  ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  Water  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Stoke-on-Trent  Corporation  have  decided  to  recommend 
the  Council  to  enter  into  negotiations  to  acquire  the  concern.  The 
matter  will  come  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Gas-Workers’  Wages  at  Birmingham.— A  petition  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Birmingham  Gas  Department,  through  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers,  asking  for  an  increase 
of  wages  for  men  of  all  grades  and  a  revision  of  holidays.  The 
advance  asked  for  varies  from  4d.  to  7d.  per  day  for  workers  in  the 
retort-house,  and  an  equivalent  of  2s.  per  week  for  all  labourers. 
Application  is  also  made  for  a  week's  holiday  annually  for  all  men 
regularly  employed,  in  addition  to  the  Bank  Holidays  ;  and  holidays 
for  short  service  men  pro  rata.  The  advances  are  asked  for  by  reason 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  of  the  new  methods  of  gas  manu¬ 
facture  adopted,  which  it  is  stated  justify  a  revision  of  wages. 

Keighley  Gas  Accounts. — The  Keighley  Town  Council  last  Tues¬ 
day  had  before  them  the  accounts  and  report  of  the  Gas  Committee 
for  the  past  financial  year.  The  gross  receipts  amounted  to  £17,848  ; 
and  after  making  allowance  for  the  payment  of  all  charges,  there  was 
a  net  profit  of  £9133.  Provision  was  made  for  the  transfer  of  £6444 
to  the  general  district  rates,  leaving  a  balance  of  £2689.  This,  with 
£553T  brought  forward  from  last  year,  made  the  total  surplus  £8220. 
Mr.  J.  Harrison,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  moved  that  the 
transfer  to  the  rates  be  approved,  that  £50  be  handed  over  to  the 
Victoria  Hospital,  and  that  the  surplus  balance  be  carried  forward. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  net  profits  had  increased  by  £640,  despite  a 
reduction  of  id.  per  1000  cubic  feet  in  the  price  of  gas.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  hoped,  he  said,  to  still  further  reduce  the  price.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  were  approved. 


“ST.  NICHOLAS" 


Interior  Fitting  for  converting  a  Coal  Fire  into  a  Gas  Fire. 


An  Important 
Advantage 


R.  &  A.  MAIN,  LIMITED, 

WORKS:  Gothic  Works,  EDMONTON,  N.;  Gothic  Ironworks,  FALKIRK;  and  Gothic  Works,  BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOW-ROOMS  AND  BRANCHES:  25,  Princes  St.,  Oxford  Circus, W.;  136,  Renfield  St.,  GLASGOW;  56,  Broad  St.,  BIRMINGHAM ; 
83,  Old  Market  St.,  BRISTOL;  13,  Whitworth  St.  West,  MANCHESTER;  8,  Exchange  Place,  Donegall  St.,  BELFAST; 
333,  Queen  St.,  MELBOURNE;  and  12,  Cunningham  Lane,  Pitt  Street,  SYDNEY. 


(quite  distinct  from  its  cheer¬ 
ful  appearance)  that  this  fire 
has  over  the  inset  fires  which 
are  being  introduced  this 
season  is  that  it  can  be  fitted 
without  having  to  remove  the 
existing  bottom  bars  of  the 
interior. 

In  many  styles  and  sizes. 
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New  Catalogues,  &c. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Sawer  and  Purves  the  new  edition 
of  their  catalogue  and  price  list  of  wet  and  dry  gas-meters.  It  consists 
of  four  sections — the  first  being  devoted  to  gas-meters;  the  second, 
to  test  holders,  governors,  and  gauges ;  the  third,  to  main-taps,  brass 
fittings,  and  gas-fitters’  tools ;  and  the  fourth,  to  steam  and  water 
fittings,  lamps  and  lamp-columns,  and  sundries.  These  are  followed 
by  tables  and  other  useful  information.  The  illustrations  and  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  firm’s  manufactures  occupy  about  120  large  quarto  pages  ; 
and  they  are  preceded  by  views  of  the  works.  The  book  is  quite  an 
artistic  production.  Another  catalogue  which  has  just  come  to  hand  is 
that  of  the  New  Inverted  Incandescent  Gas-Lamp  Company,  Limited, 
containing  illustrations  and  particulars  of  the  “Nico”  inverted  incan¬ 
descent  gas-burners,  mantles,  gas-fittings,  arc  lamps,  and  accessories, 
in  great  variety.  The  Bland  Light  Syndicate  have  sent  us  their 
new  season’s  catalogue,  which  is  very  comprehensive.  It  shows  not 
only  the  several  types  of  Bland  inverted  burners,  “Blanlite”  indoor 
and  outdoor  lamps,  Bland-Graetzin  lamps,  and  upright  and  inverted 
mantles,  but  a  large  collection  of  brackets,  pendants,  hall-lamps,  brass 
fittings,  tools,  &c.  We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Robert  Boby, 
Limited,  of  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C.,  an  illustrated  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  particulars  of  their  “  Neckar  ”  patent  water-softening  and  boiler 
mud  extracting  apparatus,  which  combines  purification  of  water  by 
filtration  with  softening  by  admixture  with  a  reagent,  and  the  auto¬ 
matic  removal  from  the  boiler  of  the  deposit  produced  during  the 
evaporation  of  the  softened  water. 


Gas-Workers’  Wages  at  Rochdale. — The  Works  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Rochdale  Corporation  Gas  Committee  have  postponed  for  a 
month  the  consideration  of  an  application  made  by  the  Gas-Workers’ 
and  General  Labourers'  Union  for  advances  in  pay  to  various  classes 
of  employees  engaged  at  the  gas-works. 

Gas  Exhibition  at  Airdrie. — A  comprehensive  exhibition  of  gas 
appliances  was  opened  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Airdrie,  N.B.,  on 
the  13th  inst.,  and  proved  a  source  of  great  attraction  to  the  towns¬ 
people,  who  visited  it  in  large  numbers.  Some  beautiful  examples  of 
gas-stoves,  the  latest  types  of  burners,  hot-water  heaters,  and  trade 
appliances  utilizing  gas,  were  shown  ;  the  exhibitors  being  Messrs. 
Ewart  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Falk,  Stadelmann,  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Fletcher, 
Russell,  and  Co.,  Messrs.  R.  &  A.  Main,  Messrs.  James  Milne  and 
Son,  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  W.  &  B.  Cowan,  the  Richmond  Gas 
Stove  and  Meter  Company,  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  B.  Smith,  and  Messrs. 
John  Wright  and  Co.  Cookery  lectures  were  given  by  Miss  E.  M. 
Dodds,  late  Principal  of  the  Dundee  School  of  Cookery,  and  they 
drew  a  large  number  of  ladies  ;  special  features  of  attraction  being 
the  demonstrations  of  paper-bag  cookery.  Laundry  work  was  done  by 
Misses  Bryden  and  Darling,  of  Glasgow.  So  great  was  the  interest 
shown  in  the  exhibition,  that  the  Gas  Committee  decided  to  continue 
it  for  three  days  longer  than  was  originally  intended. 


Seaford  Public  Lighting. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institution 
of  Municipal  Engineers,  at  Lewes  and  Seaford,  Mr.  Boyd  A.  Miller, 
the  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Seaford  Urban  District  Council, 
read  a  paper  on  the  drainage  and  sanitary  administration  of  the  town. 
In  the  course  of  it  he  referred  to  the  public  lighting,  the  gas  for  which 
is  supplied  by  the  Seaford  Gas  Company,  Limited.  The  District 
Council  have  173  lamp-posts,  which  were  formerly  supplied  with  gas 
through  a  meter  fixed  in  each  post.  There  is  now  a  wet  meter  fixed 
to  22  of  the  lamps ;  and  from  this  the  whole  are  averaged.  The 
Council  pay  3s.  iod.  per  1000  cubic  feet  for  the  gas  consumed.  The 
lamps  are  lighted,  cleaned,  and  repaired  by  the  Council’s  staff.  The 
Welsbach  “  C  ”  bye-pass  burner,  with  globe  and  metal  top,  is  used, 
owing  to  the  high  winds  with  which  the  town  is  visited.  Gun-fire 
controllers  are  employed  in  the  outlying  districts. 

A  Progressive  Lincolnshire  Gas  Company.— For  a  small  concern 
making  only  about  8  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  annum,  and  situated 
a  long  distance  from  the  coalfields,  the  Holbeach  Gas  Company, 
Limited,  are  showing  a  commendable  determination  to  be  progressive. 
The  Chairman  (Mr.  Robert  Merry)  has  lately  circularized  the  con¬ 
sumers  on  the  subject  of  obtaining  the  utmost  value  for  the  amount 
they  spend  on  gas,  which  can  best  be  done  by  using  incandescent 
burners.  These,  however,  he  points  out,  must  be  kept  in  proper  order; 
and  therefore  someone  has  been  engaged  to  call  periodically  upon  the 
consumers,  advise  them  as  to  their  fittings,  and  attend  to  their  burners 
free — charging  only  for  the  renewal  of  mantles,  which  are  supplied  by 
the  Company.  The  new  official  has  been  well  received  by  all  but  some 
tradespeople  who  have  hitherto  done  the  work.  As  a  further  step 
forward,  the  Company  have  reduced  the  price  of  gas  from  4s.  2d. 
to  3s.  9d.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  as  from  the  1st  inst. 

Bexhill  Water  and  Gas  Company. — The  report  for  the  half  year 
to  June  30,  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bexhill  Water  and 
Gas  Company  on  Thursday.,  states  that  the  accounts  show  a  balance 
at  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss,  and  available  for  dividend,  of  £4967. 
The  Directors  recommend  that  a  dividend  be  declared  for  the  six 
months  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  of  £34,000 
authorized  by  the  Acts  of  1885  and  1892,  and  at  the  rate  of  £4  4s.  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  of  £114,570  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
1896,  Order  of  1901,  and  Act  of  1904,  less  income-tax.  This,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  income-tax,  will  absorb  £3426,  leaving  £1541  to  be  carried 
forward  to  the  next  account.  The  fact  that  the  Hastings  Corporation 
had  deposited  a  Bill  in  Parliament  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors,  would  have  seriously  affected  the  Company’s  rights,  was  referred 
to  in  the  last  half-yearly  report ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  Directors 
had  lodged  a  petition  in  opposition  thereto.  This  opposition  resulted 
in  obtaining  for  the  Company  protective  clauses  of  great  and  per¬ 
manent  advantage.  During  the  past  half  year,  the  yield  of  water  from 
the  several  sources  of  supply  has  continued  satisfactory  ;  and  the  con¬ 
siderably  increased  demands  made  upon  the  resources  of  the  Company, 
owing  to  the  phenomenal  drought  during  the  present  summer,  have 
been  successfully  met. 
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The  Reduction  in  Gas  Charges  at  Radcliffe. — As  was  stated 
recently,  the  Directors  of  the  Radcliffe  and  Pilkington  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  have  decided  to  make  a  further  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas,  to 
come  into  force  after  the  inspection  of  the  meters  at  the  end  of  the 
current  quarter.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  net  prices  that  will 
then  obtain,  according  to  the  notice  issued  by  Mr.  James  Braddock, 
Manager  and  Secretary  to  the  Company  :  When  the  quarterly  con¬ 
sumption  is  under  250,000  cubic  feet,  2s.  9d.  per  1000  cubic  feet  , 
->50  000  feet  and  under  500,000  feet,  2s.  8d.  ;  500,000  cubic  feet  and 
over  2s.  yd.  ;  for  gas-engines  and  certain  trade  purposes,  2s.  4d.  ;  for 
large  useis,  2s.  id.  There  will  also  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas 
supplied  through  prepayment  meters. 

Proposed  Purchase  of  the  Ashbourne  Gas-Works  by  the  District 
Council. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Ashbourne  District  Council 
on  Monday  last  week,  it  was  decided  that  the  members  should  go  into 
committee  for  the  consideration  of  the  gas  question,  and  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Woolley,  Solicitor,  of  Derby,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Bell,  the 
Engineer  of  the  Derby  Gas  Company,  both  of  whom  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Woolley  explained  the  effect  of  the  Council's  opposition  to 
the  Ashbourne  Gas  Company’s  Bill,  and  answered  questions  bearing 
upon  the  proposed  purchase  of  their  undertaking.  Mr.  Bell  said 
he  had  visited  the  gas-works  that  day,  and  also  replied  to  several 
interrogations  put  by  the  members.  On  the  Council  resuming  as  an 
ordinary  meeting,  it  was  proposed  that  proper  notice  be  issued,  under 
the  Borough  Funds  Act,  1872,  calling  a  Council  meeting  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  passing  a  resolution  to  deposit  a  Bill  in  Parliament  for  the 
purchase  of  the  business  of  the  Company. 


The  Directors  of  the  Monte  Video  Water-Works  Company,  Limited, 
have  declared  an  interim  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  tax  free, 
on  the  37,500  old  shares,  for  the  half  year  ended  the  30th  of  June. 

The  assessment  of  the  Coventry  Corporation  gas  undertaking  for 
poor  and  district  rate  purposes  has  just  been  increased  by  £1000.  The 
Gas  Committee  have  decided  that  no  objection  shall  be  raised  to  the 
higher  figure. 

The  Directors  of  the  Consolidated  Water-Works  Company  of 
Rosario  Limited,  have  declared  an  interim  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum,’ free  of  tax,  on  the  25,000  old  ordinary  shares,  for  the  half 
year  ended  the  30th  of  June. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  strike  at  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Company’s  works  at  Horwich  has  been  that  gas  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Railway  Institute  there,  to  take  the  place  of  the  electric 
ight,  the  current  for  which  was  supplied  from  the  works. 

The  Burgess  Hill  Urban  District  Council  have  decided  to  support 
the  local  Water  Company  in  their  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  small 
holdings  now  being  promoted  by  the  East  Sussex  County  Council  ; 
danger  being  apprehended  as  to  the  pollution  of  the  water  supply  from 
Whitelands,  Ditchling. 

The  Coventry  Corporation  have  applied  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  their  sanction  to  a  loan  of  £10,000  for  extensions  of  water- 
mains.  The  Board  have  authorized  the  raising  of  £ 6000 ,  repayable  in 
thirty  years  ;  this  sum  being  the  amount  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  past 
expenditure,  to  be  required  for  the  next  three  years. 


An  application  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  workmen  of  the 
Hebden  Bridge  and  Mytholmroyd  Gas  Board  asking  for  a  full  week  s 
holiday  and  pay  in  each  year,  and  cessation  of  work  at  12  o  clock  noon 
on  Saturdays,  instead  of  1  o’clock  as  heretofore.  The  Manager  was 
asked  to  make  inquiries  as  to  what  other  companies  and  corporations 
are  doing  in  the  matter. 

The  profits  of  the  Glenboig  Union  Fire-Clay  Company,  Limited, 
including  £1749  brought  in,  amount  to  £27,347.  The  Directors  re¬ 
commend  that  £4000  should  be  set  aside  for  depreciation,  £3000  written 
off  the  cost  of  new  electric  plant,  and  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  bonus  of  2J  per  cent.,  paid,  both  free  of  tax  leaving 
£1597  to  be  carried  forward. 

The  Society  of  British  Gas  Industries  met  on  Little  Aston  Golf 
Course,  Birmingham,  on  Friday,  the  15th  inst.,  by  invitation  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  (Mr.  H.  James  Yates),  to  take  part  in  a  golf 
competition  for  a  large  silver  cup  presented  by  Mr.  Yates  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  ;  and 
a  very  enjoyable  time  was  spent  on  the  links — the  members  being 
entertained  to  luncheon  by  Mr.  Yates  at  the  Golf  Club  House.  The 
cup,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  P.  B.  de  Clegg  Mellor  (of  Messrs.  John 
Hall  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  Stourbridge),  is  to  be  competed  for  annually. 
Mr.  Mellor  has  invited  the  members  to  play  the  competition  next  year 
on  his  links  at  Stourbridge. 

We  learn  from  the  “Financial  News”  that  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Mannesmann  Roehren  Werke,  the  balance- 
sheet  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last,  was  presented.  The  returns  of 
the  German  works  showed  an  increase  from  37,763,587  marks  to 
46,216,669  marks  ;  while  the  total  returns  of  all  works  at  home  and 
abroad  belonging  to  the  Mannesmann  concern  amounted  to  72,136,787 
marks,  compared  with  61,921,373  marks  last  year.  Of  the  net  profit  - 
3,831,271  marks  against  3,944,461  marks  (the  sum  brought  forward  not 
included) — 191,562  marks  will  be  placed  to  a  second  reserve  which  is 
to  be  formed,  2,812,500  marks  will  be  paid  as  a,  dividend  of  i2§  per 
cent,  on  the  old  shares,  and  468,750  marks  as  a  dividend  of  6J  per  cent, 
on  the  new  shares.  The  sum  carried  forward  to  next  year  s  accounts 
is  808,014  marks.  The  prospects  for  the  new  year  were  stated  to 
be  favourable. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  “Journal”  (p.  761),  reference  was 
made  to  a  successful  exhibition  of  gai  cooking  and  heating  appliances 
which  had  been  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  cookery  demonstrations  were  given  by  Miss  E.  M. 
Smith,  who,  as  already  stated  in  our  columns,  has  been  engaged  by 
the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Corporation  specially  for  this  purpose.  At 
the  close  of  one  of  the  demonstrations,  a  suggestion  was  made  that  a 
brief  resume  of  the  lectures  would  be  useful  to  ladies  who  had  not 
always  been  able  to  see  and  hear  all  that  was  going  on,  as  well  as  to 
others  who  had  been  prevented  from  getting  to  the  Town  Hall.  In 
compliance  with  this  suggestion,  Miss  Smith  prepared  some  useful 
notes  on  How  to  Use  a  Gas  Cooking-Stove  to  the  Best  Advantage  ; 
and  they  appeared  in  the  “  Burton  Evening  Gazette  ”  last  Wednesday. 
They  occupy  nearly  a  column,  and  include  not  only  hints  as  to  pro¬ 
perly  using  a  gas-stove,  but  remarks  on  paper-bag  cookery,  recipes  for 
afternoon  tea  scones,  milk  rolls,  and  maids  of  honour  of  much  use  in 
the  household. 
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San  Paulo,  Ltd.  .  .  . 

6 

Do.  6  p.c.  Pref. 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb. 

10 

Sheffield  A  .  .  .  . 

10 

Do.  B  .... 

10 

Do.  C  .... 

7 

South  African 

5/9/4 

South  Met.,  4  p.c.  Ord. 

3 

Do.  3  p.c.  Deb. 

84 

South  Shields  Con.  Stk. 

H 

S’th  Suburb’n  Ord.  5  p.c. 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Pref. 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Stk. 

5 

Southampton  Ord.  .  . 

Ik 

Tottenham  1  A  5  p.c.  . 

5| 

and  [•  B  34  p.c.  . 

4 

Edmonton  )  4  p.c.  Deb. 

8 

Tuscan,  Ltd . 

5 

Do.  5  p.c.  Deb.  Red. 

5 

Tynemouth,  5  p.c.  max. 

61 

Wands- )  B  34  p.c.  .  . 

3 

worth  J  3p.c.  Deb.Stk. 

Closing 

Prices. 

Rise 

or 

Fall 

in 

Wk. 

Yield 

upon 

Invest¬ 

ment. 

118—120 

£  s.  d. 
5  0  0 

212—214 

+  2 

4  13  6 

162—164 

+  * 

4  5  4 

102—104 

3  16  11 

4J— 5 

6  0  0 

101—103 

4  17  1 

101—103 

4  7  5 

12J— 13J 

5  5  8 

103—105 

4  3  4 

87—89 

3  18  8 

14/y — 15/s 

.  . 

4  10  4 

138—140 

5  14  4 

6|-7I 

5  10  4 

132—136 

5  10 

122—125 

5  4  0 

117—122 

4  18  4 

7J-74 

.  . 

5  6  8 

Bft-5& 

~16 

4  11  11 

97—99 

4  0  10 

95—97 

4  2  6 

214—22* 

5  6  8 

12—124 

4  16  0 

50—51 

4  18  0 

237—239 

+  2 

4  3  8 

237—239 

+  2 

4  3  8 

235—237 

4  4  5 

84-94 

7  7  4 

116—118 

4  12  8 

784—604 

.  . 

3  14  6 

150—152 

5  11  10 

1174-119? 

4  14  9 

1154—117* 

4  5  1 

121—123 

4  14 

108—110 

4  10  11 

145—148 

4  16  3 

115—117 

*F  1 

4  16  1 

96—98 

4  1  8 

82—91 

8  13  0 

96—98 

5  2  0 

113—115 

4  6  11 

142—145 

4  14  10 

71—73 

•  • 

4  2  2 

Prices  marked  *  are  “  Ex,  diy.” 


t  Next  dividend  will  be  at  this  rate. 
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TAR  PRODUCTS  PRICES. 


Representative  manufacturers  give  the  following  as  fair  current  values  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  23.  Prices  are  net,  and  they 
include  the  usual  packages  and  delivery  f.o.b.,  f.a.s.,  or  f.o.r.,  as  customary. 


Article, 

Basis. 

London, 

Tar,  crude . 

per  ton 

_ 

Pitch . 

11 

42/6 

Benzol,  90% . 

per  gallon 

1/- 

Benzol,  50-90% . 

Toluol,  90% . 

— 

Crude  naphtha,  30% . 

M 

— 

Light  oil,  50% . 

»» 

— 

Solvent  naphtha,  90-160 . 

n 

— 

Heavy  naphtha,  90-190 . 

>» 

— 

Creosote  in  bulk . 

-/2 1  -/2j 

Heavy  oils . 

Carbolic  acid,  6o's . 

2/4 

Naphthalene,  crude  drained  salts  .... 

per  ton 

, ,  pressed . 

— 

,,  whizzed . 

— 

Anthracene . 

per  unit 

~/2 

North-East 

Coast. 

East  Coast, 
Yorks. 

West 

Liverpool. 

Coast. 

Manchester. 

Glasgow. 

20/-  25/6 

21/-  25/- 

_ _ 

21/-  25/- 

40/- 

40/- 

40/- 

39/6 

40/- 

-/ 10 

-hi 

~l9l 

-IqI  -hi 

-hi 

-/10 

-/ 9 

— 

-h 

-hi 

-/10  -/  10J 

-/ 9 

-/ 10 

-/io 

-/io 

"Mi 

-/ 3i 

-hi 

-hi 

-/3i 

-hi  -hi 

-hi 

-hi  -hi 

— 

0 

1 

0 

tCf- 

-/ 10 

-1 10 

-1 10 

-/ii 

-III 

-III 

-/”i 

-/Hi 

-/ii 

~hl 

-/2  h 

-hi 

-hi  -hi 

-/2 

-1 *1  -/2| 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

-hi 

2/2 

2/3 

— 

2/1 

2/2 

43/9 

42/6 

47/6 

47/6  50/- 

— 

60/- 

63/- 

60/- 

60/-  72/6 

— 

— 

— 

70/-  72/6 

65/-  75/- 

62/6 

-hi 

-/14 

-hi 

-hi 

— 

WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  CONTRACTS,  &c.,  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THIS  WEEK’S  “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments  Vacant. 

Gas  Engineer  (as  Representative).  No.  5441. 
'MANAGER^(Chili).  No.  5453. 

Assistant  Chemist.  No.  5447. 

Distribution  Department.  No.  5445. 

Gas-Fitters.  Bolton  Corporation  Gas-Fittings  De¬ 
partment. 

Traveller  or  Representative.  “J.,”  41,  Ashford 
Road,  Cricklewood. 

Appointments  Wanted. 

Chemical  Plumber.  No.  5450,  c/o  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Experienced  Organizer,  &c.  No.  5451. 

Agencies  Wanted. 

Bv  Engineer  and  Engineering  Firms.  No.  5446> 
No.  5449,  and  No.  5452. 


Plant,  &c.  (Second-Hand),  for  Sale. 

Exhauster,  &c.,  and  Tar-Extractor.  Mr.  J. 

Hawksley,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Incandescent  Lamps,  &c.  Paragon  Works,  Shepherd’s 
Bush. 

Purifiers,  &c.  W.  J.  Jenkins  and  Co.,  Retford. 

Plant,  &c.  (Second-Hand),  Wanted. 

Gasholder,  &c.  No.  5448. 

Factory  to  Let  (London). 

Box  0414,  c/o  Willings. 

Stocks  and  Shares. 

Annfield  Plain  Gas  Company.  By  Auction.  Oct.  5. 
Daiitford  Gas  Company.  By  Auction.  Oct.  B. 

East  Grinstead  Gas  and  Water  Company.  By  Auc¬ 
tion.  Oct.  3. 


South  Kent  Water  Company.  By  Auction.  Oct.  3. 
Southend  Water-Works  Company.  By  Auction. 
Oct.  3. 

Woking  Water  and  Gas  Company.  By  Auction. 
Oct.  17. 

Worthing  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company.  By  Auc¬ 
tion.  Oct.  17. 

TENDERS  FOR 

Oxide. 

Salford  Gas  Department. 

Storage  Hoppers,  Conveyors,  Generating  Plant 
for  Stoking  Machinery,  and  Alterations, 
&c. 

Perth  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Oct.  14. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Leicester  Gas  Department.  Tenders  by  Oct"  7. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ADVERTISERS,  AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 


No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for  insertion  in  the  "JOURNAL”  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 

and  address  of  the  writer;  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  proof  of  good  faith. 


COPY  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the  “JOURNAL”  should  be 
received  at  the  Office  NOT  LATER  than  TWELVE  O’CLOCK  NOON  ON 
MONDAY,  to  ensure  nsertion  in  the  following  day’s  issue. 

Orders  for  Alterations  in,  or  stoppages  of,  PERMANENT  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS  should  be  received  by  the  FIRST  POST  on  SATURDAY. 

Wanted,  For  Sale,  and  Tender  Advertisements,  Six  Lines  and 
under,  3s.;  each  additional  Line,  6d. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  “JOURNAL.” 

United  Kingdom:  One  Year,  21s.;  Half  Year,  10s.  6d. ;  Quarter,  6s.  6d. 

Payable  in  advance.  If  credit  is  taken,  the  charge  is  25s.  a  year. 

Abroad  (In  the  Postal  Union):  XI  7s.  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 

All  Communications,  Remittances,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 
Walter  King,  ii,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Telegrams:  “GASKING,  LONDON.”  Telephone:  P.O.  1571a  Central. 


OXIDE  OF  IKON. 


0 


NEILL’S  OXIDE 

For  GAS  PURIFICATION. 
LARGE8T  SALE  OF  ANY  OXIDE. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


GAS  PURIFICATION  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LD., 
Palmerston  House, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


(( 


WINKELMANN’S 

VOLCANIC”  FIRE  CEMENT. 

Resists  4500°  Fahr.  Best  for  GAS-WORKS. 
Andrew  Stephenson,  182,  Palmerston  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  “  Volcanism,  London.” 


J&  J.  BRADD0CK  (Branch  of  Meters 

I  Limited),  Globe  Meter  Works,  Oldham,  and 
45  &  47,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 

WET  AND  DRY  GAS-METERS,  PREPAYMENT 
METERS,  STATION  METERS,  AND  GOVERNORS. 
Repairs  receive  prompt  attention. 
Telephones  :  815  Oldham,  and  2412  Hop,  London. 
Telegrams— 

“  Braddock,  Oldham,”  and  “  Metrique,  London.” 

OXIDE  OF  IRON  (BOG  ORE) 

ANY  QUANTITY.  ANY  PORT.  ANY  STATION. 

TV0NALD  M'INTOSH, 

^  110,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 


DUTCH  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED  IN  ANY  DISTRICT. 


TAR  WANTED. 

THOMAS  HORROCKS  &  SONS,  LTD., 

Albert  Chemical  Works,  BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 

Pitch,  Creosote,  Brick  and  Fuel  Oils.  Benzol,  Solvent 
Naphtha,  Carbolic,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 


First  Dutch  Bogore  Co.,  Ltd., 

NYMEGEN,  HOLLAND. 


General  Manager  (/or  England  and  Wales) — 

W.  T.  P.  CUNNINGHAM, 

71,  Arcadian  Gardens,  Wood  Green,  LONDON,  N. 
General  Manager  (for  Scotland) — 

J.  B.  MACDERMOTT,  11,  Bothwell  GLASGOW. 


OXIDE  OF  IRON. 


SPENT  OXIDE  PURCHASED. 

BALE’S  FIRE  CEMENT. 

PAINT  FOR  GAS-WORKS. 
“KLEENOFF,”  THE  COOKER  CLEANER. 


ALE  &  CHURCH,  LTD., 

6,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


S 


PECIALLY  prepared  for  the  Manu¬ 

facture  of  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 


SPENCER  CHAPMAN  &  MESSEL,  LTD., 

with  which  is  amalgamated  Wm.  Pearce  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
36,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Works  :  Silvertown. 
Telegrams :  “  Hydrochloric,  London.” 
Telephone  :  1588  Avenue  (3  lines). 


ANDERSON  AND  COMPANY, 

GAS  LIGHTING  ENGINEERS  AND 


CONTRACTORS, 

18  &  20,  FARRINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telegrams : 

“  Dacolight  Lonpon." 


Telephone : 
2336  Holborn. 
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Robert  dempster  &  sons,  Ltd., 

Contractors  for  Complete  CARBONIZING 
PLANTS  and  every  description  of  GAS  APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING,  CONVEYING,  and  TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS,  also  STOKING  MACHINERY,  Rose  Mount 
Iron-Works,  Elland. 


HYDRATED  OXIDE  OF  IRON. 
"PREPARED  from  Pure  Iron. 

Twice  as  rich  as  Bog  Ore. 

Gives  no  back  Pressure. 

The  Cheapest  in  the  Market. 

Read  Holliday  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Huddersfield. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


'NOAL  TAR  wanted. 

J  Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tar  Distillers. 

Works :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


SPECIALLY  prepared  for  Sulphate  of 

AMMONIA  Makers  by 

CHANCE  AND  HUNT,  LIMITED, 

Works:  Oldbury,  Wednesbury,  and  Stafford. 
Address  Correspondence  and  Inquiries  to  Oldbury, 
Worcs. 

Telegrams:  “Chemicals,  Oldbury.” 


JE.  C.  LORD,  Ship  Canal  Tar-Works, 

|  Weaste,  Manchester.  Pitch,  Creosote,  Benzols, 
Toluol,  Naphtha,  Pyridine,  all  kinds  of  Cresylio  Acid, 
Carbolic  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 


“G 


SPENCER’S  PATENT  HURDLE  GRIDS. 


Tl  HE  very  best  Patent  Grids  for  Holding 

“  Oxide  Lightly. 

See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  Aug.  1,  p.  325. 


of  Naphthalene  Deposits,  and  for  the  Automatic 
Cleaning  of  Mains  and  Services. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  enrichment  of  Gas. 

Manufactured  and  supplied  by  C.  Bourne,  West 
Moor  Chemical  Works,  Killingworth,  or  through  his 
Agent,  P.  J.  Nicol,  Pilgrim  House,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Telegrams  :  “  Doric,”  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  National 
Telephone  No.  2497. 


AMMONIA  Waste  Liquor  Disposal. 

Purification  Plant. 

Results  Guaranteed.  No  Working  Costs. 

John  Radcliffe,  Chemical  Engineer,  East  Barnet. 


ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

TjlOR  Gas-Works  Plant  of  Every  De 

™  scription ;  also  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  and 
SULPHUR  RECOVERY  PLANTS, 

C.  &  W.  WALKER,  LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON,  NEWPORT,  SALOP. 


JOHN  RILEY  &  SONS,  Chemical  Manu¬ 
facturers,  Hapton,  near  Accrington,  are  MAKERS 
of  Special  SULPHURIC  ACID,  for  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  Making.  Highest  percentage  of  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  obtained  from  the  use  of  this  Vitriol,  which 
has  now  been  used  for  upwards  of  50  years.  References 
given  to  Gas  Companies. 


GAS  PLANT  for  Sale — We  can  always 

offer  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND  GAS  AP 
PARATUS,  including  Retorts  and  Fittings,  Condensers 
Exhausters,  Scrubbers,  Washers,  Purifiers,  Gasholders 
Tanks,  Valves,  Connections,  &c.  Also  a  few  COM 
PLETE  WORKS.  Compare  Prices  and  Particulars 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Firth  Blakeley,  Sons,  and  Company,  Limited, 
Church  Fenton,  near  Leeds. 

,J/1UIDE  to  Patents,  Trade  Marks  anc 

VX  DESIGNS,”  1910.  4th  Edition.  Contains 
concise  information  on  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Patents,  &c.  All  Inventors  and  those  interested  should 
send  for  free  copy  to  J.  S.  Withers  &  Spooner,  Chartered 
Patent  Agents,  323,  High  Holborn,  London.  'Phone. 
480  Holborn.  Telegrams:  “ Improvably,  London.’ 


BROTHERTON  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Offices  :  City  Chambers,  Leeds. 
Correspondence  invited. 


Ammonia. 

Consumers  in  any  form  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 


GAS-WORKS  requiring  Extensions 

should  Communicate  with  FIRTH  BLAKELEY, 
SONS,  AND  CO.,  LIMITED,  Dewsbury,  who  make 
Speciality  of  Catering  for  the  Smaller  Gas  Concerns, 
Prices  Reasonable  ;  quality  and  results,  the  best.  Satis 
faction  Guaranteed. 


AZINE”  (Registered  in  England  and 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

PUBLICATIONS,  “MERCHANDISE  MARKS 
ACT,  and  Decisions  thereunder,”  Is. ;  “  TRADE 
SECRETS  v.  PATENTS,”  5d. ;  “DOCTRINE  of 
EQUIVALENTS,  Mechanical  and  Chemical,”  6d. 
“SUBJECT-MATTER  of  PATENTS,”  6d. 

MEWBURN,  ELLIS,  &  PRYOR,  Chartered  Patent 
Agents,  70  &  72,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  Tele¬ 
grams  :  “Patent  London.”  Telephone  :  No.  243  Holborn. 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

SATURATORS  and  all  LEAD  and  TIMBER 
WORK  in  Connection  with  Sulphate  Plants. 

We  guarantee  promptness  with  efficiency  for  Re¬ 
pairs. 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Co.,  Central  Plumbing  Works, 
Bolton. 

Telegrams:  “ Saturators,  Bolton.”  Telephone 0848. 


CITY  AND  GUILDS  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE, 
FINSBURY. 

(Leonard  Street,  City  Road,  E.C.) 

EVENING  LECTURES. 

AN  Inaugural  Lecture  on  “Gyroscopes 

and  the  Gyro-Compass”  will  be  given  on  October 
3rd,  at  8  p.m.  Admission  free.  The  chair  will  be  taken 
by  Mr.  S.  W.  Luard,  Joint  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Institute. 

“The  Calorimetry  of  Fuels.” 

A  Special  Course  of  Six  Lectures  on  “The  Calori¬ 
metry  of  Fuels”  will  be  given  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Corte, 
F.I.C.,  and  E.  R.  Andrews,  F.I.C.,  on  Wednesday 
Evenings  from  8  to  9  p.m.,  commencing  on  Oct.  4. 

In  connection  with  this  Course  of  Lectures  a  series  of 
Demonstrations  on  Fuel  Analysis  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
B.  R.  James,  F.I.C.,  in  the  Engineering  Laboratory  on 
Tuesday  evenings  from  0  to  8  p.m.,  commencing  on 
Oct.  10. 

FEE  FOR  THE  COURSE,  6s. 

For  further  Particulars  of  this  Special  Course,  and 
Information  Respecting  the  Day  and  Evening  Classes 
at  the  College,  Apply  to  the  Registrar,  City  and  Guilds 
Technical  College,  Leonard  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 

Temporary  Offices : 

3,  St.  Helen’s  Place,  E.C. 


CITY  and  Guilds.  Mr.  Cranfield’s 

Correspondence  Classes  are  about  to  resume. 
Instruction  private,  individual,  and  thorough.  Courses 
and  results  better  than  ever. 

Address,  11,  Avondale  Place,  Halifax. 

CITY  &  Guilds.  Records.  Over  200 

passes  and  8  medals  during  the  past  Five  years,  in 
Gas  Engineering.  Classes  for  1912  Exams,  now  working. 
Illustrated  Lectures.  Low  Fees.  Write  for  our  new 
Gas  Engineering  Kalendar,  post  free. 

Correspondence  College  Co.,  Dept.  B,  King’s  Lynn. 

THE  Longridge  Gas  Company,  Ltd., 

THANK  the  Applicants  for  the  Position  of  GAS 
MANAGER  and  SECRETARY,  and  announce  that  the 
same  is  now  FILLED. 


FOR  Instructions  on  Polishing  and 

Cleaning  Gas-Cookers  and  Gas-Fittings,  read 
Canning  Handbook  on  Polishing,  Electro-Plating,  and 
Lacquering.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  2s.  3d.,  post  free ; 
abroad,  2s.  6d. 

W.  Canning  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  18  to  20,  St. 
John’s  Square,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 


IMPERIAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY, 

South  Kensington,  London,  S.W., 

INCLUDING 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE, 

ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  and 
CITY  &  GUILDS  (ENGINEERING)  COLLEGE. 

A  SPECIAL  Course  of  Advanced  Lee 

tures  as  follows  will  begin  during  October  next : — 
Subject : 

“  Gaseous  Fuel  and  Combustion,” 

Conducted  by 

Professor  W.  A.  BONE,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Particulars  of  this  and  other  Courses  to  follow  Free 
on  Application  to  the  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COAL  GAS,  FUEL,  AND 
METALLURGY,  AND  ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL, 
MECHANICAL,  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING. 

THE  Work  of  these  Departments  is 

carried  on  in  separate  Blocks  of  Buildings 
specially  equipped  for  Systematic  Instruction. 

Prospectus  may  be  had  Free  on  Application  from  the 
Registrar. 

The  next  Session  begins  on  Oct.  3,  on  which  day  the 
Entrance  Examination  will  be  held  at  Ten  a.m.  and 
Two  p.m. 


THE 


Sir  John  Cass  Technical  Institute, 


CHEMICAL  Plumber  and  Leadburner, 

Thoroughly  Practical  in  all  branches  and  the 
Erection  of  Towers,  Chambers,  Tanks,  Acids,  aud  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Ammonia  Plants.  Can  Take  Charge.  Refer¬ 
ences  from  Leading  Firms.  (Any  distance). 

Address  No.  5450,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


SOLE  Agency  Wanted  for  a  First  Class 

Speciality  for  Gas-Works,  by  a  Firm  of  Engineers 
in  London  having  a  Valuable  and  Extensive  Connection 
with  Gas-Works. 

Full  Particulars  should  be  sent  to  No.  5446,  care  of 
Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


GENTLEMAN,  Experienced  in  Organi¬ 
zation,  Management  and  Accounts  of  large 
Concerns,  Thorough  Knowledge  of  Gas,  its  Appliances 
and  Uses,  and  of  Allied  Trades,  is  open  for  APPOINT¬ 
MENT.  Address,  No.  5451,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


A  BIG  profit  for  Agents. — Agents 

wanted  to  make  good  money  selling  “Frugals” 
— the  wonderful  gas-savers.  Every  private  and  business 
house  needs  them  ;  liberal  Profits.  Write  at  once  for 
Terms  and  Particulars.  Leftwich  &  Co.,  Gas  Lighting 
Dept.,  34,  James  Street,  Camden  Town,  London.  N.W. 


MANAGER  wanted  for  an  8-Million 

Gas-Works  in  Chili.  Healthy  climate. 
Commencing  Salary,  £250  per  Annum.  House.  Coal, 
and  Gas,  and  Second-Class  passage  free  for  self  and 
family.  Must  have  had  Charge  of  Works  and  Distribu¬ 
tion.  None  but  Energetic,  Pushing  Young  Men  need 
Apply. 

Apply,  by  letter,  giving  Particulars  of  Experience,  Age, 
&c.,  stating  if  married,  to  No.  5453,  care  of  Mr.  King, 
11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


ENGINEER,  about  to  take  up  Sole 

Agency  in  Birmingham  district  for  a  well-known 
Firm  of  Gas  Engineers,  requires  one  or  two  additional 
AGENCIES. 

Address,  in  confidence,  No.  5452,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11, 
Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


ULPHURIC  ACID  —  Specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  sulphate  of  AMMONIA  and  BENZOL 
Recovery  Plants.  John  Nicholson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Hunslet  Chemical  Works,  Leeds.  Tele. :  “  Nicholson, 
Leeds.”  Telephone  :  (Two  lines),  Nos.  2420  and  2421. 


MMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Chance  and  Hunt,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oldbury,  Worcs. 

Telegrams :  “  Chemicals.” 


ULPHURIC  ACID  for  Sale,  specially 

suitable  for  making  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chemical  Manufacturers. 
Works:  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  and  Wake¬ 
field. 


ANTED — Tar  and  Ammoniaca 

Liquor.  Any  Quantity. 

Grindley  and  Company,  Limited,  Rawcliffe,  near 
Goole,  Yorkshire. 


MMONIACAL  Liquor  wanted. 

Brotherton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ammonia  Distillers. 
Works :  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  and  Wakefield. 


JEWRY  STREET,  ALDGATE,  E.C. 

Principal : 

CHARLES  A.  KEANE,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C. 

The  following  Special  Courses  of  Instruction  will  be 
given  during  the  Autumn  and  Lent  Terms,  1911-12  :— 

ENGINEERING  METALS  AND  ALLOYS. 

By  WESLEY  J.  LAMBERT,  Assoc.Inst.C.E. 
(Chief  Metallurgist,  Royal  Gun  Factory,  Woolwich 
Arsenal.) 

A  Course  of  24  Lectures  followed  by  suitable  prac¬ 
tical  work  commencing  Thursday,  October  5, 
1911. 

LIQUID,  GASEOUS  AND  SOLID  FUEL. 

By  J.  S.  BRAME. 

(Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich.) 

A  Course  of  20  Lectures,  Monday  Evenings,  7  to  8. 
Commencing  Monday,  October,  16,  1911. 


These  Courses  of  Instruction  are  arranged  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  those  engaged  in  Chemical  and 
Engineering  Works,  or  who  are  concerned  with  the 
use  of  Fuel  as  a  Motive  Power. 

Detailed  Syllabus  of  the  Courses  may  be  had  upon 
Application  at  the  Office  of  the  Institute  or  by  letter  to 
the  Principal. 


ANTED,  a  Gas  Engineer,  of  Good 

Address,  to  introduce  a  new  Process  to  Gas 
Managers.  Must  be  a  good  Chemist,  Energetic,  and 
well  acquainted  with  Gas-Works  Practice.  A  suitable 
Man  will  be  well  paid. 

Apply,  by  letter,  stating  Age,  Experience,  and  when 
at  liberty,  to  No.  5441,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


RAVELLER  or  Representative 

required  for  entirely  New  and  Startling  GAS 
SIGN  producing  all  the  Mechanical  Change  Effects 
produced  by  Electricity.  Positive  proof  of  intimate 
knowledge  and  past  Extensive  Business  with  Gas  Com¬ 
panies  essential. 

Address,  J.,  41,  Ashford  Road,  Cricklewood,  London. 


BOLTON  CORPORATION  GAS-FITTINGS 
DEPARTMENT. 

ANTED,  Two  or  Three  good  all¬ 
round  GAS-FITTERS.  Must  be  accustomed 
both  to  Iron  and  Compo.  Fixing.  Wages,  8,Vd.  to  9|d. 
per  hour.  None  but  specially  good  men  need  Apply. 
Applicants  must  state  Age. 

Applications,  together  with  Testimonials,  to  be 
addressed  to  the  undersigned. 

Robert  Baker, 

Fittings  Superintendent. 
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ANTED,  at  once,  a  Young  Man  for 

the  DISTRIBUTION  DEPARTMENT  of  large 
Gas-Works  near  London.  Must  be  of  Good  Address, 
and  have  a  thorough  Technical  Knowledge  of  Outdoor 
Work. 

Apply,  by  letter,  stating  Age,  Salary  required,  Ac.,  to 
No.  5445,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Flkkt  Street, 
E.C. 


SSISTANT  Chemist  required.  Must 

be  Experienced  and  Accurate  in  Analysis  of 
Inorganic  Materials,  Gas  and  Bye-Products,  and  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  routine  Tests  of  a  Gas-Works.  Salary, 
£100  per  Annum. 

Apply,  stating  Age,  Qualifications,  and  Experience,  to 
No. 5447,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
E.C. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

ESSRS.  A.  &  W.  RICHARDS  beg  to 

notify  that  their  SALES  BY  AUCTION  of  NEW 
CAPITAL  ISSUED  UNDER  PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS,  and  of  STOCKS  and  SHARES  belonging  to 
EXECUTORS  and  other  PRIVATE  OWNERS  in  LON¬ 
DON,  SUBURBAN,  and  PROVINCIAL  GAS  and 
WATER  COMPANIES,  take  place  PERIODICALLY 
at  the  Mart,  TOKENHOUSE  YARD,  E.C. 

Terms  for  Issuing  New  Capital,  and  also  for  including 
other  Gas  and  Water  Stocks  and  Shares  in  these  Periodi¬ 
cal  Sales,  will  be  forwarded  on  Application  to  Messrs. 
A.  &  W.  Richards,  at  18,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 


By  order  of  the  Directors  of  the 

SOUTHEND  WATER  WORKS  COMPANY. 


THOMAS  DUXBURY  &  CO. 

16,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER, 

Best  Gas  Coal  and  Cannel,  giving  High  Illu¬ 
minating  Power,  Large  Yield  per  ton,  and 
reasonable  in  Price. 

Telegrams:  “DARWINIAN,  MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone  1806. 


MIRFIELD  GAS  COAL 

UNEQUALLED. 

Sperm  Value  8-j8‘85  lbs.  per  ton. 


N  Engineering  Firm,  having  a  Valu¬ 
able  Connection  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
with  Offices  in  Manchester,  is  desirous  of  securing  one 
or  two  First-Class  British  or  Foreign  AGENCIES. 

Address,  No.  5449,  care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


TRONGLY  Built  Factory,  Stone  Stair- 

case,  Three  Good  Floors  2000  Sup.  Ft.  each,  Flat 
Roof,  Crane,  Steam  Power.  Premises  easily  adapted. 
Located  just  off  Golden  Lane,  E.C.,  7  or  14  years’  lease. 
Address  S.,  Box  6414,  Willings,  125,  Strand,  W.C. 


ASHOLDER  wanted,  Second-Hand, 

with  or  without  Steel  Tank.  Capacity,  about 
12,000  Cubic  Feet. 

Offers,  stating  full  Particulars  and  Prices,  to  No  5448, 
care  of  Mr.  King,  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


OR  SALE.  —  Incandescent  Lamps. 

Ten  Powerful  Exterior,  and  100  Interior  GAS 
PENDANTS. 

Apply  Paragon  Works,  131,  Uxbridge  Road,  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Bush. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  1250  £10  NEW  ORDINARY 
FIVE  PER  CENT.  MAXIMUM  SHARES. 

ESSRS.  A.  &  W.  RICHARDS  will 

SELL  THE  ABOVE  BY  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  Two  o’clock,  in 
Lots. 

Particulars  of  the  Auctioneers,  18,  Finsbury 
Circus,  E.C. 


By  order  of  the  Directors  of  the 

DARTF0RD  GAS  COMPANY. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  £5000  ORDINARY  STOCK. 

Messrs,  a.  &  w.  richards  will 

SELL  THE  ABOVE  BY  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  Two  o’clock,  in  Lots. 

Particulars  of  the  Auctioneers,  18,  Finsbury  Circus, 
E.C. 


By  order  of  Trustees  and  other  Owners. 

SOUTH  KENT  WATER  COMPANY. 

200  £10  FULLY  PAID  ORIGINAL  ORDINARY 
SHARES. 


Please  apply  for  Price,  Analyses,  and  Report  to  the 

MIRFIELD  COLLIERY  COMPANY, 

RAVENSTH0RPE,  near  DEWSBURY. 

J0PHPHLL& C0.0F8T0DRBRIDGE, 

LIMITED, 

STOURBRIDGE, 

Manufacturers  of 

FIRE-BRICKS,  LUMPS,  TILES, 

GAS  RETORTS, 

And  every  description  of  Fire-Clay  Goods. 


GAS-EXHAUSTER  FOR  SALE. 

FOR  SALE. — A  Gas-Exhauster  with 

Steam-Engine  complete.  Made  by  Messrs. 
Gwynne  &  Co.,  of  Essex  Street,  Strand,  in  1874,  designed 
to  pass  21,000  Cubic  Feet  per  hour,  at  a  speed  of  100 
revolutions  per  minute. 

The  Exhauster  has  recently  been  overhauled  and  is 
in  good  order  and  can  be  inspected  at  the  Lowestoft 
Gas-Works  bv  Appointment  with  Mr  Josei>h Hawksley, 
of  2,  York  Road,  Great  Yarmouth,  to  whom  Offers 
should  be  addressed. 


OR  SALE — Two  new  12  feet  Square 

Water  Lute  PURIFIERS,  complete  with  Grids, 


Covers,  Valves,  Connections,  and  Lid  Lifting  Gear. 
In  Stock. 


For  further  Particulars  Apply  to  W.  J.  Jenkins  &  Co., 
Limited,  Beehive  Works,  Retford. 


PERTH  TOWN  COUNCIL. 

(Gas  Department.) 

THE  Perth  Town  Council  invite  Ten- 

DERS  for  OVERHEAD  COAL  STORAGE  HOP¬ 
PERS.  CONVEYORS.  CAPSTANS,  and  ELECTRIC 
GENERATING  PLANT  for  STOKING  MACHINERY, 
also  ALTERATION  and  EXTENSION  of  existing  COAL 
ELEVATOR  and  HOIST. 

Drawings  mav  be  seen,  and  copies  of  Specifications, 
Schedules,  and  Form  of  Tender,  obtained,  on  Application 
to  W.  B.  M’Luskv,  Engineer,  Gas  Department,  Perth. 

Tenders,  sealed  and  endorsed  “Contract  -  ,”  to 

he  lodged  with  the  undersigned  on  or  before  Oct.  14 
next. 

The  Town  Council  shall  not  be  bound  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  offer,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
to  let  the  various  works  to  one  or  more  Contractors. 

John  Begg, 

Town  Clerk. 

City  Chambers,  Perth, 

Sept.  22,  1911. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  SALFORD. 

(Gas  Department.) 

THE  Gas  Committee  invite  Tenders  for 

the  Purchase  of  about  2000  Tons  of  SPENT 
OXIDE. 

Full  Particulars  may  be  obtained  on  Application  to 
Mr.  William  W.  Woodward,  Engineer,  Gas  Offices, 
Bloom  Street,  Salford. 


CORPORATION  OF  LEICESTER. 

(Gas  Department.) 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


T 


HE  Gas  Committee  of  the  Leicester 

Corporation  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS 


for  tiie  Supply  of  SU  LPHURIC  ACID,  made  from  either 
native  Sicilian  Brimstone,  Recovered  Sulphur,  or 
Pyrites.  Specific  Gravity  in  each  case  to  be  stated. 
The  Price  to  include  Free  Delivery  by  Rail  into  elevated 
Tanks,  27  feet  high,  at  the  Chemical  Works,  Aylestone 
Road,  Leicester. 

Probable  quantity,  about  2000  Tons,  to  be  Delivered 
during  the  ensuing  Twelve  Months. 

Tenders,  addressed  to  Mr.  Alderman  T.  Smith,  J.P., 
Chairman,  and  endorsed  “Tender  for  Sulphuric  Acid,” 
to  be  Delivered  at  these  Offices  not  later  than  Eleven 
o’clock  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Oct.  7,  1911. 

The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. 


Hubert  Pooley,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 
Engineer  and  Manager. 

Gas  Offices,  Millstone  Lane, 

Leicester,  Sept.  19,  1911. 


EAST  GBINSTEAD  Gf  S  AND  WATER 
COMPANY. 

£438  “A”  STOCK,  AND  38  “A”  “B”  AND  “C” 
£10  SHARES. 

Messrs,  a.  &  w.  richards  will 

SELL  THE  ABOVE  BY  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  Two  o’clock, 
in  Lots. 

Particulars  of  the  Auctioneers,  18,  Finsbury  Circus, 


By  order  of  the  Directors  of  the 

WOKING  WATER  AND  GAS  COMPANY- 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  £3000  FOUR  PER  CENT. 
PERPETUAL  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

Messrs,  a.  &  w.  richards  will 

SELL  THE  ABOVE  BY  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  17,  at  Two  o'clock,  in 
Lots. 

Particulars  of  the  Auctioneers,  as  above. 

By  order  of  the  Directors  of  the 

WORTHING  GASLIGHT  AND  COKE  COMPANY. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  £3500  CONSOLIDATED 
ORDINARY  STOCK. 

AND 

£1500  FOUR  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

Messrs,  a.  &  w.  richards  win 

SELL  THE  ABOVE  BY  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  17,  at  Two  o’clock,  in 
Lots. 

Particulars  of  the  Auctioneers,  as  above. 


ANNFIELD  PLAIN  AND  DISTRICT  GAS 
COMPANY. 


SHARE  CAPITAL 


(  AUTHORIZED  £3fi, 000, 
1  ISSUED  £34,510. 


SALE  OF  FIVE  PER  CENT.  CUMULATIVE 
PREFERENCE  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH. 

MR.  J.  T.  MOORE,  Auctioneer,  has 

been  Instructed,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  SELL  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION 
at  the  Store  Old  Committee  Room,  Annfieid  Plain,  on 
Thursday,  the  5th  of  October,  at  Seven  o’clock  in  the 
Evening  precisely,  in  separate  lots,  149  Five  per  cent. 
Cumulative  Preference  Shares. 

Particulars  of  Sale  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Wilfred  H.  Kent,  at  50,  Cannon  Street,  London, 
or  of  the  Manager,  Gas-Works,  Annfieid  Plain,  Co. 
Durham,  or  of  the  Auctioneer,  Mr.  J.  T.  Moore,  Front 
Street,  Dipton,  Co.  Durham. 


HEATHCOTE  GAS  COAL 

from  the 

Grassmoor  Collieries 

CHESTERFIELD. 


Rich  in  Illuminating  Power  and  Yield  of  Gas. 
Above  the  Average  in  Weight  and  Quality 
of  Coke. 

Maintains  a  High  Standard  In  Residuals. 


RETORTS  CAREFULLY  PACKED 
FOR  SHIPMENT. 


REALISTIC  FOOD  MODELS 
FOR  GAS  COOKERS. 

(Suitable  Sizes.) 

As  supplied  to  leading  Gas  Companies,  &c. 

FIGURES  OF  CHEFS,  &c. 

^  GODFREY  SUTCLIFFE, 

Studio,  Alexandria  Hall, 

WEST  EALING,  W. 


NEWBATTLE  CANNEL 

Highest  Results  In  Gas,  &  Excellent  Coke. 


QUOTATIONS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  LOTHIAN  COAL  COMPANY, 

-  LIMITED,  - 

NEWBATTLE  COLLIERIES, 

NEWTONGRANGE,  MIDLOTHIAN. 


THOMAS  TURTON 

AND  SONS,  Limited, 

SHEAF  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FILES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

FOR  ENGINEERS. 

STEEL  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

SCREW  STOCKS,  TAPS  AND  DIES, 
SPANNERS,  RATCHET  BRACES,  LIFTING  JACKS, 
ANVILS,  VICES, 

AND  ENGINEERS’  TOOL8  GENERALLY. 

London  Office: 

90,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 
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BIRTLEY  IRON  COMPANY, 

Established  1820, 

Owners  of  the  Birtley  Iron  Works  and 
Pelaw  Main  Collieries, 

GENERAL  ENGINEERS  &  IRONFOUNDERS. 

Makers  of  Cast-Iron  PIPES  and  CONNEC¬ 
TIONS  for  Gas,  Water,  Steam,  Electrical, 
Sanitary,  and  other  purposes;  also  TANKS, 
COLUMNS  of  every  description,  Hydraulic, 
Gas,  and  Colliery  PLANT,  &c. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  complete  list  of 
our  Manufacturers,  on  Application. 

Works:  BIRTLEY,  CO.  DURHAM. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Offices  MILBURN  HOUSE. 

KOPPERS’  PATENT 

CHAMBER  OVENS. 


Results  obtained  which  have  never  been  Sur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  System  of  Carbonization. 

Plants  at  Work  and  under  Construction  for 
the  production  of  1 8,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  Gas  per  Day. 

See  our  large  Advertisement  appearing  In 
alternate  Issues  of  the  “JOURNAL.” 


The  HOPPERS’ 

COKE  OVEN  AND  BYE-PRODUCT  CO., 

301,  Glossop  Road,  SHEFFIELD. 


HAINES,  &  CORBETT, 

uhuTTELL'S  ESTATE,  LIMITEI)' 

FIRE-CLAY  &  BRICK  WORKS, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers  of  GAS  RETORTS,  GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE  &  BLAST-FURNACE  BRICKS,  LUMPS, 
TILES,  and  every  description  of  FIRE-BRICKS. 

Special  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Bricks  for  Regenerative 
and  Furnace  Work. 

Shipments  Promptly  and  Carefully  Executed, 


London  Office  :  E.  C.  Brown  &  Co., 
Leadenhall  Chambers,  4,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 


ALL  the 

Boys  Calorimeters 

which  have  been  in  daily  use  in 
all  the  Official  Testing-Stations  in 
London  for  the  last  Five  Years 

WERE  MADE  BY 

JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS, 

—  LIMITED  — 

KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Those  desiring  to  obtain  Gas  Calorimeters 
as  used  in  the  Official  Testing  Places 
should  see  that  the  apparatus  bears  the 
name  of  the  Original  makers. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  Application. 


TROTTER, 


JAMES  OAKES  &  CO., 

ALFRETON  IRON-WORKS,  DERBYSHIRE, 


AND 

Wenlock  Iron  Wharf,  21  &  22,  Wharf  Road, 
CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


Manufacture  and  keep  in  Stock  at  their  Works 


(also  large  Stock  in  London) 

PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  i£  to  48  inches 
in  diameter,  and  make  and  erect  to  order 
RETORTS,  PURIFIERS  and  TANKS,  with 
or  without  planed  joints,  COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS,  SPECIAL  CASTINGS,  &c.,  re¬ 
quired  by  Gas,  Water,  Railway,  Telegraph, 
Chemical,  Colliery,  and  other  Companies. 

Note.— Makers  of  HORSLEY  SYPHONS. 
These  are  cast  in  one  piece,  without  Chap¬ 
lets  ;  doing  away  with  Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Covers, 
and  rendering  Leakage  impossible. 


We 

Specialize 

in 

GOAL  &  COKE 
HANDLING 
PLANTS. 


Write  for 
our 

BOOKLETS. 


GILBERT  LITTLE  ft;  Bradford. 


p ACT-IRAN  PIPFQ F0R  GAS- WATER’  *  STEAM, 

UHV  I  II1UI1  I  II  ElV  also  VALVES  of  all  descriptions. 

R.  LAIDLAW  &  SON,  Ltd., 


ALLIANCE  FOUNDRY,  147,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW, 
And  LAMBHILL  FOUNDRY,  GLASGOW. 

OFFICE :  147,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


R.  LAIDLAW 

GAS  METER 
MAKERS. 

STATION 

METERS 

IN 

Ornamental 
Square  &  Round 
Cast-Iron  Cases. 

ALL  SIZES. 

Drawings,  Specifications,  and 
Prices  on  Application. 

SIMON  SQUARE  WORKS 

EDINBURGH, 

AND 

6,  LITTLE  BUSH  LANE, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


LATEST  DES1QN. 
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CASES  FOR  BINDING 

QUARTERLY 

VOLUMES  OF  THE  “JOURNAL” 

PRICE  2s.  EACH. 


NAPHTHALENE  SOLVENT. 

Are  you  troubled  with  .  . 

Naphthalene  in  your  Mains  ? 

If  so,  try  our  Special 

“SOLVENE” 


A  Handsome  F’Cap  Volume  giving  a  complete  account  of  the 

GRANTON  GAS-WORKS 

OF  THE  EDINBURGH  AND  LEITH  CORPORATIONS’  GAS  COMMISSIONERS, 

Their  DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION,  and  EQUIPMENT, 

with  Illustrations,  Plates,  and  Details  of  Costs, 

BY  W.  R.  HERRING,  M.Inst.C.E.,  &c. 

The  volume  consists  of  300  pages,  embellished  with  228  Photographic  and 
other  Illustrations,  and  28  large  folding  Plates.  In  addition,  the  Appendices 
give  (in  full)  the  Specifications  and  Detailed  Schedule  of  Quantities  of  the 
Brick  and  Puddle  Gasholder  Tank  and  of  the  Pour-Lift  Telescopic  Holder 

at  Granton. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  price  16s.,  net  cash,  free  delivery  in  United  Kingdom. 

WALTER  KING,  11,  BOLT  COURT,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


The  Finest  Naphthalene  Solvent. 

Enquiries  solicited. 

BROTHERTON  &  CO.,  LTD., 

CITY  CHAMBERS,  LEEDS. 


American  System 

of  Artificial  Lighting  by  Gas 
is  an  art  unparalleled. 


There  are  NO  LAMPS 
in  the  Wide  World  like 

BLOCK  LIGHT 

INDOOR 

LAMPS. 

LAST  SEASON  S 
GREAT  SUCCESS. 

THIS  SEASON’S 
HUGE  SUCCESS. 

1911  pattern  just  out, 
22  inches  long. 

American  Arc  Lamp  in 
Oxydised  Copper  finish,  or 
Nickel  Plated,  now  made 
and  stocked. 

COMPLETE  : 

4  Burner  -  50/  = 

3  „  =  46/3 

2  „  -  42/6 


Each  Lamp  guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Gives  30%  more 
usable  light  on  25%  less 
gas  consumption  than  any 
other  Gas  Lamp  extant. 


Pays  for  itself. 

in  Gas  saving,  with  benefit 
of  greater  efficiency. 

Obtainable  only  from — 

MANCHESTER: 

Baxendale’s  Ltd.  —  and  —  “  Pifco,”  Ltd. 


BIRMINGHAM 

E.  A.  Wood, 
IOO,  Aston  Road. 


LEEDS: 

“  Pifco,”  Ltd., 
1,  York  Place. 


Write  us  for  Descriptive 
Catalogue,  it  will  pay  you. 


BLOCK  LIGHT  CO.,  Ltd.,  54, Milk  St.,  Manchester. 


JAMES 
MILNE 
&  SON, 
Ltd., 

EDINBURGH 


H.-P.  MAIN 


LEAK  TEST. 


Every 
Gas~  Works 
should  have 
at  least  one. 


PODMORE’S 


The  Only  Patent 


INSECT 

PROOF 

LAMP 

(Self-Intensified), 


With  many 
detailed 
Improvements 
recently 
Perfected  with 
increased 
Illuminating 
Power. 


The  6a 
Series. 


A  further  order 
for  the  lighting  of 
a  large  Retort 
House  after  a  long 


Telegrams : 

“Promerope,  London.” 

Telephone : 

No.  6600  Central. 

A.B.C.  Code, 

5th  Edition,  used. 


A.  E.P0DM0RE&G0 


and  exhaustive 
test 

WITH  OUR 
DUST 
PRUOF 

Bunsen 

Burner 

Lamp. 


34,  Charles  Street, 
l|  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 
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GRAETZIN  LIGHT 


MOST  IMPORTANT! 


Latest  Development ; 

600  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 
lOOO  C.P.  LOW  PRESSURE  LAMP. 

GAS  REGULATION  on  the  TOP  of  the  LAMP. 


A1I  Goods  are  unapproachable  for  economy  and  durability. 
Ask  Wholesalers  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


it 


SILICA 

MACHINE  MADE”  RETORTS 


TRADE  MARK 


II 


c.o. 


II 


REGISTERED. 


These  retorts  are  now  largely  used  and  proved  to  be 
superior  to  ANY  fire-clay  retort. 

Theirqualitiesof not  SHRINKING  OR  SAGGING 
mark  their  difference  from  retorts  made  of  fire-clay,  and 
this  property  of  remaining  stationary  under  working  con¬ 
ditions  places  them  in  a  class  of  their  own. 

WE  GUARANTEE: 

(1 )  That  they  will  withstand  the  highest  working  heats. 

(2)  That  they  will  not  CONTRACT,  SOFTEN, 

SAG,  OR  WARP. 

WE  CLAIM: 

Greater  efficiency  than  any  fire-clay  retort. 

More  durability. 

That  carbon  does  not  readily  adhere  to  them,  and 
they  are  easy  to  scurf. 

That  being  Machine  Made  they  are  even  in  texture 
and  without  joints,  and  having  few,  if  any,  air 
spaces,  the  conductivity  is  superior  to  any  hand¬ 
made  retort. 

References  can  be  given  of  their  work  in  vertical, 
inclined,  and  horizontal  settings. 


PARKINSON 


For  Particulars  and  Prices  apply — 


JOSEPH  MORTON,  LTD., 


Cinder  Hills  Fire  Clay  Works, 

HALIFAX. 


With 

&  LANGLANDS’ 
PATENT 

(applied  for) 

ARRANGEMENT 

for 

LIFTING 
BURNER, 

as  illustrated,  for 

CLEANING  PURPOSES. 

Also 

MOMENTARY 
BUNSEN  BYE-PASS 
COCK. 


HALIFAX.  miaBEtk. 

London  Agents:  DOW  &  WILSON,  82,  Fenchurch  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Write  for  List  63. 


PARKINSON  AND  W.  &  B.  COWAN,  LTD., 

LONDON,  EDINBURGH.  BIRMINGHAM.  MANCHESTER.  BELFAST. SYDNEY.  N.S.W 


V  ••  •,  **«"’?i  •*/•••'.  v  #•*•  J ' 
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7, 


DARWEN 


CASTLEFORO. 

)  UONCASTER. 

StE^A)u4l'ord 


)  Bury.  \ 
Ashton 


Farnworth 
^r’>  S/\LFOni 


t-INCOLN 


A  Nottingham 
"  Lc>nc  Eaton 


ORTON  -ON  TreiJ 


Q  Walsall 


st  Bromwich 


Nun eatom 


Norwich.^ 


Leamincton 


CAM8RI0GE 


IPSWICH 


Bristol  ^Canons  Marsh) 

STAPLETOn  Ro. 
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Bournemouth 
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Telephone- 
No.  44  Rettord. 


W.  J.  JENKINS  &  02,  LIMITED, 

Retford,  Notts. 


Telegrams— 
‘Jenkins,  Retford. 


SOLE  MAKERS- 


.  J  ’ 


JBEIU&WD 

Where 


.B.  PATENT 
STOKING 
MACHINES 
HAVE  BEEH 
ADOPTED. 


175 


now 

at  work* 


Installations  Abroad:— Baltimore,  U.S.A.;  Auckland,  N.Z.;  River  Plate,  S.A. ;  Primitiva,  S.A. ; 
Tokyo  &  Osaka,  Japan;  Christchurch,  N.Z.;  Montreal,  Can.;  Melbourne,  Aus.;  Dunedin,  N.Z.; 
Bergen,  Norway;  North  Shore,  Sydney;  Adelaide,  S.  Aus.;  Calcutta,  India. 
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ELSTER  &  CO.,  GAS  METER  MANUFACTURERS, 


Works : 

Pritchett  Street,  Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


London  Show  Room : 

39,  Victoria  Street  (1st  Floor),  Westminster. 


Prices  and  Full  Particulars  sent  on  Application. 


Enquiries  Solicited. 


THE  WIGAN  GOAL  &  IRON  CO.,  LIIT 

Are  the  exclusive  Owners  of  the  well-known  HAIGH  HALL  &  KIRKLESS  HALL  GAS  COAL  COLLIERIES, 
Wigan,  and  of  the  Manton  Steam  and  House  Coal  Collieries,  Worksop,  Notts,  and  supply  the  well-known 
Wigan  Arley  Mine  Gas  Coal,  Gas  Nuts,  Gas  Cannel,  Cannel  Nuts,  House  and  Steam  Coals,  fcc. 

6,  CORPORATION  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM-Sole  Agent:  A  C  SCRIVENER. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “WIGAN,  BIRMINGHAM.’’  Telephone:  No.  200  CENTRA  . 

6 ,  STRAND ,  L0ND0N-C.  PARKER  &  SON,  Sole  Agents. 


LONDON 

DISTRICT  OFFICE: 


Telegraphic  Address : 
■PARKER  LONDON. 


HULETTS  METER  SUPPORT 


(PATENT  No.  16,646). 

A  SPLENDID  IMPROVEMENT  has  now  been  made  but 
NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE. 

NO  SAGGING!  FIRM  AND  STRONG! 

Made  of  STEEL  SHEETS  and  FIXED  WITH  TWO  NAILS. 
Adopted  by  over  300  Gas  Companies. 


That 

Groove 

denotes 

strength. 


D.  HULETT  &  GO.,  Ltd.,  engineers, 

55  &  56,  High  Holborn,  LONDON. 
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THOMAS  BIIGDEN  &  CO., 

India-Rubber  and  Airproof  Manufacturers  and  General  Contractors, 

Telegrams:  “Airproof,  London.”  Telephone:  743  City. 

116-118,  GOSWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  GAS  MAIN  BAGS. 

Patentees  of  the  DENMAR  BAG. 

Impervious  to  Main  Liquor  and  Climatic  Influences. 


Oilskin  Clothing,  Diving  and  Wading  Dresses,  Sewer  Boots,  Tar  Hose, 
Stokers’  Mitts,  Bellows,  &c. 


OUR  DISCOUNT  SYSTEM  GAINS 
GROUND  DAY  BY  DAY. 

Greatly  increases  Sale  of  Gas. 

Particulars  and  fullest  description  on 
application. 

T.  G.  MARSH, 

28,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER. 


FOR 

GAS  LAMPS 

AND  OTHER  LIGHT  WEIGHTS. 


£ 


<5 


v  LIMITED 


LI 


M 


Peppered.  Branch,  Hurvslet 


Leeds 


Wet  and  Dry  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer. 

PREPAYMENT  METERS  for  Pinnies,  Shillings,  or  any  othir  Coin. 


Sole  Agent  for  Scotland  : 


DANIEL  MACFIE,  I,  North  8t.  Andrew  Rtreet,  EDINBURGH. 

Sole  Agents  for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire:  TAYLOR  and  DYSON,  Walton  Buildings,  S,  New  Brown  Street,  MANCHESTER. 


LARGE  CAST  IRON 
OR  STEEL  OIL, LIQUOR 
OR  WATER  TANK. 


ANDJg?/ 

WATER 

VALVES 


CONDENSERS 

VARIOUS 

TYPES. 


GAS  EXHAUSTER 
&  GAS  ENGINE 
COMBINED. 


ROOFING  STRUCTURAL  W? 
M.S.&C.I.  PURIFIERS. 


ROTARY 

GAS  EXHAUSTER 


CORT’S 

PATENT 

ANTI-DIP  VALVE 


IMPORTANT  POINTS 

POSITIVE  IN  ACTION, 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 

ALWAYS  FULL  BORE. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

INCREASED  MAKE  PER  TON, 

GREATER  ILLUMINATING  POWER, 

SATISFACTION,  &c. 

Write  for  fullest  Particulars  to — 

R.  CORT  &  SON,  Ltd 

READING. 


•f 
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UlllllUlUlliUllUllUIUllilBlllll 

The  New  ‘Bray'  Success 


An  Inverted  Burner,  finished  in  Art  Porcelain 
and  Gilt.  The  porcelain  gallery  and  lighting 
plate  are  of  mosaic  pattern,  as  shown  in 
illustration,  and  may  be  had  in  various  colours 
to  harmonise  with  wall  decorations  and  furniture 

Altogether  a  charming  production,  for  which  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
big  demand.  The  burner  is  fitted  with  the  ‘  Bray  Patent 


INCANDESCENT  CAS  BURNERS 


Send  now  for  Full  Particulars  and  Prices. 

GEO.  BRAY  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  LEEDS. 

LONDON  OFFICE  AND  SHOWROOMS:  17.  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


■ 


■■■■■■■■ 


m 


BIGGS}  WALL}  &  OO** 

gas  engineers. 


FULL-WAY  GUN-METAL  GAS-MAIN  CUCKS  A  SPECIALITY. 


D1  PATTERN. 


Cl  PATTERN. 

With  Protecting  Cap  and  Loose  Key. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  SMALL-BRASS-FITTINGS  CATALOGUE. 


Brass  Gas-Fittings,  Wrought-Iron  Gas  and  Steam  Tubes,  Coke  Forks  and  Shovels  always  in  Stock. 

Coke  Barrows,  Tools  of  all  Descriptions. 


BIGGS,  WALL,  &  CO., 

Telegrams :  “RAGOUT  LONDON.”  Telephone:  273  CENTRAL. 


13,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury,  LONDON, 

AND  AT  E.C. 

Hampden  Works,  NEW  SOUTHGATE. 
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GLOVER-WEST 

VERTICAL  RETORTS 

ADOPTED  IN 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND, 
AUSTRALIA,  JAPAN, 

AND  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

AS  FOLLOWS 

ST-  HELENS  ( I  n  staHation  ), 

MANCHESTER, 

ST-  HELENS  ( 1 
ROCHDALE, 

BRADFORD, 

HELENSBURGH, 

LURGAN, 

TOKIO, 

SYDNEY, 

FITCHBURG, 
NEWCASTLE  (NEW  SOUTH  WALES). 

WESTS  GAS  IMPROVEMENT  CO.,  LTD., 

“Zf “w, MANCHESTER. 
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The  Cheapest 

PORTABLE 

REGISTER. 


Send  for  New  List  of 
RECORDERS  for  all  purposes. 


ALEXANDER  WRIGHT&GO. 


Ltd., 


WESTMINSTER. 


ARROL-FOULIS 

Stoking  Machinery 

HYDRAULIC  COKE  PUSHERS 

(HUNTER  and  BARNETT’S  PATENT.) 

WILL  DISCHARGE  A  RETORT  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 

LARGE  NUMBERS  IN  USE. 

Full  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sole  Makers, 

SIR  WILLIAM  ARROL  &  CO.,  Limited, 


Trad* 


Mark. 


Fop  Ovop  a  Century 


KING-HARRISON’S 

Gas  Retorts  and 

Fire=Clay  Goods 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  GREATEST  TEST 

AND 

NEED  NO  GUARANTEE. 

In  order  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  Gas  Engineers,  we 
have  thoroughly  overhauled  our  Laboratory  and  Analytical  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  employ  a  RESIDENT  CHEMIST,  who  is  daily 
occupied  grading  and  testing  all  clays. 

The  Material  for  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  ORDER  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  dealt  with  and  subjected  to  the  closest  examination,  and 
afterwards  tested  in  HIRSCH’S  ELECTRICAL  FURNACE, 

as  recommended  by  the 'Research  Committee  of  Gas  Engineers.  We 
therefore  claim  that  our  Retorts  are  the  Best  Value  on  the  Market. 


LONDON  ADDRESS:  56,  VICTORIA'  STREET,  S.W. 
[See  Illustrated  Advertisement,  Sept.  19,  p.  774.] 


GEORGE  K.  HAGGISON,  Ltd. 

STOURBRIDGE. 


DRAKES  LIMITED 

HALIFAX. 


STOKING 

MACHINERY 
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KEITH  P1TE NT  GAS  ENGINE 

ANTIFLUCTUATOR. 


Its  use  cures  all  troubles  of  pulsation  in  Gas 
Mains,  and  maintains  a  steady  pressure. 

Permits  the  Engine  to  work  at  its  highest 
efficiency. 

Saves  its  cost  in  a  very  short  time. 

Made  in  various  sizes. 


KEITH-BLACK  MAN 


Full  Particulars  on  application  to 

JAMES  KEITH  and  BLACKMAN  CO.,  LTD., 

27,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


LEST  YOU  FORGET. 

OUR  SPECIALITIES  ARE  IN  GREAT  FAVOUR. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 


LIMITED. 


CLAPHAM 


BROTHERS 


BALL  WASHER  SCRUBBER  Clapham's  Patent) 

WATER  TUBE  CONDENSER  “ST 
RAPID  AUTOMATIC  FASTENINGS 


18,012  Sold,  and 

RUBBER  JOINT  for  DRY-LUTE  PURIFIERS 

\  41,256  Feet  Sold. 


P.  &  A.  TAR  EXTRACTOR  and  LIVESEY  WASHER. 

SELF-SEALING  MOUTHPIECES  for  Inclined  &  Horizontal  Retorts.  MAINS,  VALVES,  &c. 


London  Representative:  THOMAS  B.  YOUNGER,  C.E.,  30,  Queen  Anne’s  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Scotch  Representative:  JNO.  D.  GIBSON,  2,  Causeyside  Street,  Paisley. 

West  of  England  Representative:  F.  HERBERT  STEVENSON,  14,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


WELLINGTON,  NELSON,  and  MARKET  STREET  WORKS,  KEIGHLEY. 


Printed  and  Published  by  Walter  Kino,  at  No.  11,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  City  of  London.— Tuesday,  Sept.  26,  1911. 
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